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Rev. Alfred Ernest Garvie, M.A., D.D. 

Principal of New College, Hampstead. Member of the Board of Theology and 
the Board of Philosophy, London University. AuUior of Studies in the Inner Life 
of Jesus; &x. 

Henry Austin Dobson, LL.D. 

See tlic biographical article, Dobson, H. A. 

Alfred Edward Thomas Watson* 

Editor of the Badminton Library and Badminton Magazine. Formerly Editor J Horse-Rachig {in part); 
of the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. Author of Racing World and \ Hunting. 
its Inhabitants; &c. I 


I Heresy [in part). 

[Hogartli. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Sec the biographical article, Swinburne, A. C. 

Arthur Ernest Cowley, M.A., Litt.D. 

Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College. 


I Hugo, Victor. 

/Hebrew Language; 
\ Hebrew Literature. 


Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor of English History in the University of I.x)n(lon. Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. Assistant Editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, 1893-' 
1901. IvOthian Prizeman (Oxford), 1892, Arnold Ihrizeman, 1 808. Author of Enrjand 
under the Protector Somerset; Henry VJIJ.; Life of Thomas Cranmer; &e. 


Heath, Nicholas; 

Henry VIII. of Ensland 
Hooper, Bishop; 
Humphrey, Lawrence. 


Rbv. Alexander Gordon, M.A. 

Lecturer on Church History in thc^ University of Manche.ster. 


I Hofmann, Melehior; 
\ Hotman. 


Rev. Archibald Henry Sayce, D.D., Lin'.D., LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Sayce, A. H. 

Sir A. Houtum-Schindler, C.T.E. 

(Jen oral in the Persian Army. Author of Eastern Persian Irak. 


[ Humboldt, Karl W. VoB. 
I Hormuz {in part). 


Alfred J. Hipkins, F.S.A. (1826-1903) 

Formerly Member of Council and Hon. Curator of the Royal Cx>ll«^e of Music, j 
London. Member of Committee of the Inventions and Music Exhibition, 1O85; of Harp {tfl pari). 
the Vienna Exhibition, 1892; and of the Paris Exhibition, 1900. Author ol Musical I 
Instruments; &c. 


Andrew Lang. 

See the biographical article, Lang, Andrew, 


Agnes Mary Clerke. 

Sw the biographical article, Clkuke, A. M. 


I Hauntings. 

^Herschely Sir F. pari); 

Herschely Sir J. F. W. 

{in part). 

" Hevelius; Hipparehus; 
Horroeks; Huggins; 
Humboldt. 


Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See the biographical article, Newton, Alfred. 


Harpy; Harrier; Hawfinch; 
Hawk; Heron; Hoaetzin; 

^ Honeyeater; Honey Guide; 
Hoopoe; Homblll; 
Humming-Bird. 


Arthur Shadwell, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P. I 

Member of CJouncil of Epidemiological Society. Author of Industrial Efficiency; 1 Housing. 
The London Water Supply; Drink, Temperance and Legislation. I 


( Henry IV, : Roman Emperor; 

Arthur William Holland. I . HohenzoUem ; 

Formerly Scholar of St John's College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray s Inn, 1900. j j|QUQ|.j||5 h . Anti- Pope 


Adolphus William Ward, Litt.D., LL.D. / ifrosvitha 

See the biographical article. Ward, .\. W. { 

Charles Augustus Maude Fenneli., M.A., Litt.D. ( 

Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge*. Editor of Pindar's Odes and Frag- -j Hercules. 
ments; and of the Stanford Dictionary' of Anglicised Words and Phrases. I 
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Cbasles BemonT; Litt.D. (Oxon.). 

Sec the biographical article, I^emont, C. 


THavot ; 
\ Hosier. 


Sir Charles Norton Edgcumbk Euot, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. 

Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University. Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. H.M.'s Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief for the British East 
Africa Protectorate; Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar; and Consul-General 
for German East Africa, 1900-1904. 


HIssar (m pari); 
Hungary: Language; 
Huns. 


Charles Franqs Atkinson. f 

Formerly Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. Captain, ist Qty of London 1 Hohenlohe (tn pdriii 
(Eoyal Fusiliers). Author of The Wilderness and Cold Harbour. I 

Carlton Huntley Hayes, A.M., Ph.D. T 

Assistant Professor of History in Columbia University, New York City. Member { Honorlus II., IIL9 IV. 
of the American Historical Association. I 


Sir Charles James Lyall, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. (Edin.). 

SwTetary Judicial and l^ublic Department, India Office. Fellow of King's College, 
London. Secretary to Government of India, Home J^artment, 1889-1894.- 
Chief Commissioner, Central i^ovinces, India, 1895-1898. Author of Translations 
of Ancient Arabic Poetry \ &c. 


Hluddstftnl Literatureu 


Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. rwonrir tv v vr • 

Assistant Secretary to the Board of Education. Author of Life of Henry F. -I V* j ”*** 

Editor of Chronicles of London^ and Stow's Survey of London, y ^1 England. 


William ( osmo Monkhousk. 

See the biograpliical <irticlc, Monkuouse, W. C. 

Rev. Charles Pritchard, M.A. 

See the biograpliical article, Pritchard, Charles. 

Christian Pfister, D.-es-L. 

Protesftor at the Sorbonne, Paris. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
of Etudes sur le rtgne de Robert It Pieux. 


|Huiit» W. Holman. 

I Hersehel, Sir F. W. 

{in pari); 

Hersehel» Sir J. F. W. 

{in pari). 

Author Hunald. 


Charles Raymond Beazley, M.A., D.Ijtt. C 

I^rofessor of Modem History in the University of Birmingham. Formta-ly Fellow I Hayton ; Henry the 
of Merton College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the Plistory of Geography. ] Navigator. 

Author of Henry the Navigator; The Dawn of Modem Geography; &c, I ® 


Carl Schurz, LL.D. 

See the ljiograi)hical article, Schurz, Carl. 

Sir Charles William Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. (1836-1907). 

Major-General, Koyal Engineers. StH:retciry to tlic North American Boundary 
(Vjinniission, 1858-1862. British Commissioner on the Servian Bcnmdary Com- 
mission. DircKitor GtmcTal of the Ordnance Survey, i88(>-i894. Director-General 
of Militiiry Education, 1895-1898. Author of Prom Korti to Khartoum; Life of 
Lord Clive; &c. 


I Hayes* Rutherford B. 
I Hierapolis {in part)^ 


David Binning Monro, M.A., Litt.D. f 

Si;<^ the biographical article, Monro, David Binning. I 

Donald FRANasTovEV. f 

Author of Essays in Musical Analysis : comprising The Classical Concerto, The | Harmony. 
Goldberg VaviationSy and analyses of many other classical works. ( 


Sir David Gill, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., D.Sc. / 

H.M. Astronomer at Cape of Ciood Hope, 1879-1907. Served in Cieodetic Survey i 
of Egypt, and on the expedition to Astamsion Island to determine the 5 ^ 1 ar 7' « 

I'arallax by obsiTvations of Mars, l^lirected Geodetic Survey of Natal, Cape Colony ] “^HOuiOWr. 
anti Rhod(>sia. Author of Geodetic Survey of South Africa; Catalogues of Stars for 
the Equinoxes (1850, t8(>o, 1885, 1890, 1900); &c. 

David Geor(;e Hogarth, M.A. 

Kec\Hir oi the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Fellow of the British Academy. Excavated at Pajihos, 1888; Naucratis, 1899 and 
1903; Ephesus, 1904-1905; As.siut, I90(>-1907. Director, BritLh School at Athens, 

1897-1900. Dirt«tor, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899, 

David Hannay. f hawii • haah 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author oi Short History of the Royal \ „ ^ 

Navy; Life of Emilio Castelar; &c. Howe, Earl; HumoUT. 

Rev. DuGALD MaCFADYEN,M.A. f WAniiaruAn 

Minister ot South Grove Congr(?gational Church, Highgate. Author of Constructive . . 

Congregational Ideals; &c. I puft). 


Heraclea {in part); 
Hierapolis {in pari ) : 
Hittites; Horns. 


David Sharp, M.A.,M.B.,F.R.S.,F.Z.S. 

Editor of the Zoological Record, Formerly Curator of Museum of Zoology, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. lhrc.sident of Entomological Society of London. Author of 
“ Insccta ” {Cambridge Natural History)'. tS:c. 


Hexapoda {in part)^ 


Rt. Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., M.A., D.Litt. 

Ablwt of I>ownside Abbey, Bath. Author of *' The Lausiac History ol Palladius 
in Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. vi. 

Edwin Dampier Brickwood. 

Author of Hoot- Racing; &c. 


J Hieronymites ; 

I Hilarion, Saint 

I Horse: History; 

I Horse-Racing {in part). 
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Edward Dundas Butler. r 

Formerly Assistant in tlic Department of Printed Books, British Museum. Foreign | Hungary : Literahne 
Member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Author of Hungarian Poems and 1 (in i}nrt\ 

Fables for English Readers; &c. [ ' ^ 

Ernest Edward Sikes, M.A. r 

Fellow, Tutor and Lecturer, St John's College, Cambridge. Newton Student atj Hephaestus; 

Athens, 1890. Editor of the Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus, and of The Homeric \ Heia ; Hermes. 
Hymns. \ 


Vll 


Edward Fairbrother Strange. 

Assistant- Keeper, Victoria aiul Albert Mtiscum, South Kensington. 
Council, Jamn Society. Author of numerous works on art subjects, 
of Bell's Cathedral ” Series. 

Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 

Sec tfie biographical nrticle, (}ossE, Edmund, W. 


Member of I Hiroshige ; 
Joint-editor | Hokusai. 


I Heroic Romances ; 


. Heroic Verse ; 
[Herrick; Holberg. 

Eduard Meyer, Ph.D., D.Litt. (Oxon.), LL.D. r 

Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Author of Geschichtel Hoimizd. 
des Altei'thums; Geschichie des alien Aegyptens; Die Jsraeliten und ihre Nachbarstdmme. I 

Rev. Edward Mfwburn Wat.ker, M.A. T „ ^ ♦ / • \ 

Fellow, Senior Tutor and Librarian of Queen's College, Oxford. I R®BHlOtUS ytn 

Edmund Owen, M.B., r.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. f 

Consulting Surg(X)n to St Mary's Hospital, London, and to the Children's Hospital, I . 

Great Ormond Street, l^onrlon. Chevalier of the Lc^on of Honour. Late Examiner \ , 

in Surgery at tlie Universities of Cambridge, London and Durham. Author of I H®Hlia. 

A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students, 

Ed(Jar Prestage. r 

S-tecial l^ccturer in Portuguese Literature at the Uni vei’sity of Manchester. Com- f HcrcUlailO dc CarvalhO 
mendador, Portuguese Order of S. Thiago. Corresponding Member of Lisbon | AialyO. 

Royj!.! AcacUuny of Sciences and Lisbon Geographical Society. { 


Emil Reich, Doc.Juris., F.R.Hiet.S. ( 

Author of Hungarian Literature; History of Civilisation; &c. | 

Euw^"N Robert Bevan, M.A. ( 

New College, Oxford. Author of The House of Seleucus; Jerusalem under the High ! HcUcuiSin. 
Priests. I 

Feijce Barnabei, Litt.D, 

Formerly Ihrector of Museum of Antiquities at Rome, 
papers in Italian reviews and in the Athenaeum. 

Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Tii. (Giessen). 

I'ellow of the British Academy. Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. { Holy Water. 
Author of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle; Myth, Magic and Morals; &c. 


Hungary: Literature (in pairt). 


Author of archaeological | Herculaneum. 




Frederick George Meeson Beck, M.A. 

Fellow an<.l L<;ctiir(;r ol Clare College, Cjunlridgc. 

Frederick Gymkr Parsons, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., F.R.Anthrop.Inst. 

Vice-President, Anatomical ScK',iety of Great Britain and Ireland. Lecturer on 
Anatomy at St Thomas's Hospibil and tlie London School of Medicine for Women, 
Formerly Huntej ian LYolessor at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

F. G. Stephens. 

Formerly art critic of tlie Athenaeum. Author of Aidists at Home; George Cruik 


Henili. 


I 


Heart : Anatomy, 


.'hank; Memorial.'! of W. Mulready; I'rench anti Flemish Pictures; Sir E. Landseer; I 
7 . C. Hook, R.A.; See. I 


Franos HEr«EY Butlkr, M.A. 

Worcester (xjllege, Oxl'ord. A.s.sociate of the Royal School of Mines. 


/ Honey ; Hunter, John ; 
( Hunter, William. 


r Heliopolis ; 

' ] Hermes Trismegistas; 
fHorus. 


FKANasLLEV^ELLYN GRIFFITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. 

Reader in Egyi)tolagy, Oxford University. Editor of the Archaeological Survey 
and Archaeological Reports of tln^ Egypt Exploration Fund. Fellow of Inij^erial 
German Archivtological Instil iile. 

Frederick Orpen Bower, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Regius Profe^ssor of lioUiiiy in Uie University of Glasgow. Author of Practical [ Kofmcistcr. 
i'nlany jor Beginners. 

Frank Puaux. 

Ih’csident of tlic Soci6t6 de I'Histoirc dn Protestantisme fran9ais. Author of 
Les PrScurseurs frangais de la toUrance; Histoire de V Hablissement des protestants 
franfais en Su 6 de; Utiglise riformie de France; &c. 

George Abraham Grierson, C.I.E. Ph.D., D.Litt. 

Member of the Indian Civil Service, 1873-1903. In charge of Linguistic Surve\^ 
of India, 1898-1902. Gold Medallist, Asiatic Society, 1 900* Vice-President of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Formerly Fellow of Calcutta University. Author of 
The Languages of India; &c. 

Georgs Groom Robertson, M.A. 

See the biographical article, Robertson, G. C. 

George Charles Williamson, Litt.D. 

Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author of Portrait Miniatures; Life of Richard 
Cosway f R.A.; George Engleheart; Portrait Drawings; &c. Editor of new edition 
of Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 


Huguenots. 


HindSstanl. 


I Hobbesp Thomas (in part)4 

[ Hilliard, Lawrence ; 

• Hilliard, Nicholas ; Hoskins ; 
I Humphry, Ozias. 
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6.6.S. 


G.B. 


G.H.a 


G. J. T. 


G. K. 


G.R. 


G. W. T. 
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H. Br. 


H.0k. 


H.Da. 


H.L. 

H.L.O. 

H.1LT. 


H. W. 0. D. 


H. W. 1.* 


H. W.S. 


H.T. 

LA. 

J.A.a 

J.A.B. 


J.BL 


George Gregory Smith, M.A. | 

Professor of English Literature, Queen's University of Belfast. Author of The ' Henryson. 

Days of James /k.; The Transition Period ; Specimens of Middle Scots; &c. { 

Rev. George Edmondson, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. ( Holland : History, 

Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Ford's Lecturer, 1909. I wniiaiid • 

Hon. Member, Dutch Historical Society, and Formgn Member, Netherlands Associa- | " „ • ’ 

tion of Literature. I ^ rovtnee of. 


George Herbert Carpenter, B.Sc. [ 

professor of Zoology in the Royal College of Science, Dublin. President of the I Hemlpten ; 
Association of Economic Biologists. Menmer of the Royal Irish Academy. Author | Hexapoda (in part\ 
of Insects : their Struchere ana Life; &c. I 


George James Turner. | 

Barrister-at>Law, Lincoln's Inn. Editor of Select Pleas for the Forests for thes Hundred. 

Seldon Society. [ 

Gustav Kruger. | 

Profeasor of Church History in the University of Giessen. Author of Das\ HippOlytUS. 

Papsttum; &c, I 


Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A. 

See the biographical article, Rawlinson, George. 

Rev. Grifhthes Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D. 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly Tutor 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Lord Houghton. 

See the biographical article, HoifCHTON, ist Baron. 


Herodotus (in party, 
j Hason-ul-Ba^ ; 

in Hebrew and Old -I Hossin Ibn TluiUt ; 

( Hishim ibn sl-KalU. 

I Hood, Thomas* 


Henry Bradley, M.A., Ph.D. f 

Joint-editor of the /Vew English Dictionary (Oxford). Fellow of the British Academy. Holland. 
Author of The Story of the Goths; The Making of English; &c. V 


Sir Henry Burdett, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. ( 

Founder and Editor of The Hospital. Formerly Sui>ermtendent of the Queen's J jjusnital 
Hospital, Birmingham, and the Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. Author of j 
Hospitals and Asylums of the World; &c. 

Hugh Chisholm, M.A. j 

Formerly Scholar of Coriius Christi College?, Oxford. Editor of the iith edition . Howe, Samuel GrldEop. 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica; Co-editor of the loth edition. I 


Hippolyte Dklehaye, S.J. j 

Assistant in the compilation of the Bollandist publications : Analecta Bollandiana\ Helena, St ; Hubert, St. 
and Acta sanctorum. I 


Henri Labrosse f 

Assistant Librarian at the Biblioth^uc Nationale, Paris. Officer of the Academy. ( Cher. 


Hugh Longbourne Callendar, F.R.S., LL.D. 

Professor of I’hysics, Royal College of Science, London. Formerly Professor of 
Phy.sics in McGill College, Montre^, and in University College, London. 

Herbert M. Vaughan, F.S.A. 

Kcble College, Oxford. Author of The Last of the Royal Stuarts; The Medici Popes; 
The Last Stuart Queen. 


Heat. 

Henry Stuart (Cardinal 
York). 


Henry William Cari.ess Davis, M.A. [ Henry L, IL, IIL: 

Fellow and Tutor of BalHol College, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, ^ of England. 
1895-1902. Author of England under the Normans and Angevins; Charlemagne. | Henry Of Huntingdon. 

Rev. Henry Wheeler Robinson, M.A. f 

Professor of Church History in Rawdon College, Leeds. Senior Kennicott Schoku*, I ^ 

Oxford, 1901. Author of Hebrew Psychology %n Relation to Pauline Anthropology ] part). 

(in Mansfield College Essays); See. ’ 

H. Wickham Steed. | 

Correspondent of The Times at Vienna- Correspondent of The Times at Rome, i Humbert, King. 
1897-1902. V 


Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Sec the biographical article, Yule, Sir H. 

Israel Abrahams, M.A. 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cambridge. 
Formerly President, Jewish Historical Society of England. Author of A Sfutrt 
History of Jewish Literature; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages; Judaism; &c. 


[ Hormuz {in part); 

{ Hstlan Tsang (in part)^ 

( Hasdai ibn Shaprut ; 

] Herzl; 

iHiisch, Samson R. 


Sir Joseph Archer Crowe, K.C.M.G. 

See the biographical article, Crowe, Sir J. A. 


{ Hobbema ; Holbein. 


Very Rev. Joseph Armitage Robin.son, D.D. 

Dean of Westminster. Follow of the British Academy. Hon. Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Formerly Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Nor- ■ 
risian Professor of Divinity in the University. Author of Some Thoughts on the 
Incarnation; &c. 


Hippolytus, The Canons of. 


James Bartlett. r 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, See., at King's J 
College, London. Membw of Society of Architects. Member of Institute of | 
Junior Engineers. \ 
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Sir John Battv Tuke, M.D., F.R.S. (Edin.\ D.Sc., LL.D. ( 

President of the Neurological Society of the united fuiudom. Medical Director J 
of New Saughton Hall Asylum, Edinburgh. M.P. for the Universities of J^inburgh | 
and St Andrews, 1900-1910. ^ 

Rev. James Davies, M.A. (1820-1883). / 

Formerly Head Master of Ludlow C^ammar School and Prebendary of Hereford J /v ^ 

Cathedral. Translated classical authors for Bohn's ** Classical Library." Author \ pOfiy 

of volumes in Collins's AnciefU ClcLssics for English Readers. 

H. Julius Eggeling, Ph.D. 

Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, University of Edinburgh. -! Hinduism. 

Formerly Secretary and Librarian to Royal Asiatic Society. [ 

John Faithfull Fleet, C.I.E. ( 

Commissioner of Central and Southern Divisions of Bombay, 1891-1897. Autlior*! Hindu Chronology. 
jof Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings', &c. \ 

Sir John Francis Harpin Broadbent, Bart., M.A., M.D. ( 

Physician to Out-Patients, St Mary's Hospital, London, and to the Hampstead J rwr 

General Hospital. Assistant Physician to the London Fever Hospital. Author | ^cari UlseMSe^ 


't' 


Fellow of King's College, London. Formerly / 


of Heart Disease and Aneurysm; See, 

Rkv. James Gow, M.A., Litt.D. 

Head Master of Wtjstminstcr School. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Editor of Horace's Odes and Satires, 
of A Companion to the School Classics; &c. 

James Gairdner, C.B. 

See the biographical article, Gaiudner, J. 

John Gray McKendrick, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. (Edin.) 


Au&o^l (*■" P^rt). 


Emeritus l^ofcssor of Physiology at the University of Glasgow. 
in Motion; Life of HelmhoU':; Acc. 


Author of Life 


I Henry VII.: of England^ 

Hearing ; 

Helmholtz. 


John George Robertson, M.A., Ph.D. [ Heine (in pari); 

Professor of German at the University of London. Formerly Lecturer on the English ! Hildebrand, Lay Of; 
T-anguag(5, Strassburg University. Author of History of German Literature; &c. | Hoffmann, E. T. W. 


Justus Hashagen, Ph.D. 

Privatdozent in Mtjdicval and Modtrrn History, University of Bonn. 
Das Rheinland unter die franzOsische Uerrschaft. 


[ Hooker, F. F. K. ; 
Author oi I Hertzberg, Count von ; 
( Hormayr. 


John Henry Arthur Hart, M.A. ( 

Fellow, Theological Lecturer and Librarian, St John's Collegf*, Cambridge. I 

John Henry Freese, M.A. f 

Formerly Fellow of St Jolni’s College, Cambridge. ( 
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HABHONT (Gr. apfxovta, a concord of musical sounds^ 
ap/jLo^tiv to join ; appoviKij (sc, T€\vri) meant the science or 
art of music, fioxKriKrj being of wider significance), a combination 
of parts so that the effect should be aesthetically pleasing. In 
its earliest sense in English it is applied, in music, to a pletising 
combination of musical sounds, but technically it is confined 
to the science of the combination of sounds of different pitch. 

I. Concord and Discord , — By means of harmony modern 
music has attained the dignity of an independent art. In ancient 
times, as at the present day among nations that have not come 
under the influence of European music, the harmonic sense was, 
if not altogether absent, at all events .so obscure and undeveloped 
as to have no organizing power in the art. The formation by 
the Greeks pf a scale substantially the same as that which has 
received our harmonic system shows a latent harmonic sense, 
but shows it in a form which positively excludes harmony as an 
artistic principle. The Greek perception of certain successions 
of sounds as concordant rests on a principle identifiable with the 
scientific basis of concord in simultaneous sounds. But the 
Greeks did not conceive of musical simultaneity as consisting of 
anything but identicn.1 sounds ; and when they developed the 
practice of magadizing — i,e, singing in octaves — they did so 
becau.se, while the difference between high and low voices was 
a souice of pleasure, a note and its octave were then, as now, 
perceived to be in a certain sense identical. We will now start 
from this fundamental identity of the octave, and with it trace 
the genesis of other concords and discords ; bearing in mind 
that the history of harmony is the history of artistic instincts 
and not a series of progressive scientific theories. 

The unisonous quality of octaves is easily explained when we 
examine the “ harmonic series ” of upper partials (see Sound). 
Every musical sound, if of a timbre at all rich (and hence 
preeminently the human voice), contains some of these upper 
partials. Hence, if one voice produce a note which is an upper 



partid of another note sung at the same time by another voice, 
the higher voice adds nothing new to the lower but only rein- 
forces what is already there. Moreover, the upper partials of the 


higher voice will also coincide with some of the lower. Thus, 
if a note and its octave be sung together, the upper octave is 
itself No. 2 in the harmonic series of the lower, No. 2 of its own 
series is N0.4 of the lower, and its No. 3 is No. 6, and so on. The 
impression of identity thus produced is so strong that we often 
find among people unacquainted with music a firm conviction 
that a man is singing in unison with a boy or an instrument when 
he is really singing in the octave below. And even musical 
people find a difl&culty in realizing more than a certain brightness 
and richness of §ingle tone when a violinist plays octaves per- 
fectly in tune and with a strong emphasis on the lower notes. 
Doubling in octaves therefore never was and never will be a 
process of harmonization. 

Now if we take tlie case of one sound doubling another in the 
12th, it will be seen that here, too, no real addition is made by 
the higher sound to the lower. The 12th is No. 3 of the harmonic 
series. No. 2 of the higher note will be No. 6 of the lower. No. 3 
will be No. 9, and so on. But there is an important difference 
between the 12th and the octave. However much we alter the 
octave by transposition into other octaves, we never get anything 
but unison or octaves. Two notes two octaves apart are just 
as devoid of harmonic difference as a plain octave or unison. 
But, when we apply our principle of the identity of the octave 
to the 12th, we find that the removal of one of the notes by an 
octave may produce a combination in which there is a distinct 
harmonic element. If, for example, the lower note is raised by 
an octave so that the higher note is a fifth from it. No. 3 of the 
harmonic series of the higher note will not belong to the lower 
note at all. The 5th is thus a combination of which the two notes 
are obviously different ; and, moreover, the principle of the 
identity of octaves can now operate in a contrary direction and 
transfer this positive harmonic value of the 5th to the 12th, 
so that we regard the 12th as a 5th plus an octave, instead of 
regarding the 5th as a compressed i2th.^ At the same time, the 
relation between the two is quite close enough to give the 5th 
much of the feeling of harmonic poverty and reduplication 
characterizes the octave ; and hence when medieval musicians 

> Musical intervals are reckoned numerically upwards along the 
degrees of the diatonic scales (described below). Intervals greater 
than an octave arc called compound^ and are referred to their simple 
forms, e.g. the 12th is a compound 3th. 
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doubled a melody in 5ths and octaves they believed themselves 
to be doing no more than extending and diversifying the means 
by which a melody might be sung m unison by different voices. 
How they came to prefer for this purpose the 4th to the 5th 
seems puzzling when we consider that the 4th does not app^ 
as a fundamental interval in the harmonic series until that series 
has passed beyond that part of it that maintains any relation 
to our musical ideas. But it was of course certain that they 
obtained the 4th as the inversion of the 5th ; and it is at least 
possible that the singers of lower voices found a peculiar pleasure 
in singing below higher voices in a position which they felt 
harmonically as that of a top part. That is to say, a b^s, in 
singing a fourth below a tenor, would take pleasure in doubling 
in the octave an alto singing normally a 5th above the tenor.^ 
This should also, perhaps, be taken in connexion with the fact 
that the interval of the downward 4th is in melody the earliest 
that became settled. And it is worth noticing that, in any 
singing-class where pol3rphonic musk is sung, diere is a marked 
tendency among the more timid members to find their way into 
their part by a gentle humming which is generally a 4th below 
the nearest steady singers. 

The Imited compass of voices soon caused modifications in 
the medieval parallelisms of 4ths and 5ths, and the introduction 
of independent ornaments into one or more of the voices increased 
to an extent which drew attention to other intervals. It was 
long, however, before the true criterion of concord and discord 
was attained ; and at first the notion of concord was purely 
acoustic, that is to say, the ear was sensitive only to the difference 
in roughness and smoothness between combinations in them- 
selves. And even the modem researches of Helmholtz fail to 
represent classical and modem harmony, in so far as the pheno- 
mena of beats are quite independent of the contrapuntal nature 
of concord and discord which depends upon the melodk intelligi- 
bility of the motion of the parts. Beats give rise to a strong 
physical sense of discord akin to the painfulness of a flickering 
light (see Sound). Accordingly, in the cariiest experiments in 
harmony, the ear, in the absence of other criteria, attadied 
much more importance to the purely acoustic roughness of 
beats than our ears under the experience of modem music. 
This, and the circumstance that the imperfect concords * (the 
3rds and 6ths) long remained out of tune owing to the incom- 
pleteness of the Pythagorean system of harmonic ratios, 
sufficiently explain the medieval treatment of these combinations 
as discords differing only in degree from the harshness of ands 
and 7th5. In the earliest attempts at really contrapuntal 
writing (the astonishing 13th- and 14th-century motets, in which 
vokes are made to sing different melodies at once, with what 
seems to modern ears a total disregard of sound and sense) we 
find that the method consists in a kind of rough-hewing by which 
the concords of the octave, 5th and 4th are provid^ at most 
of the strong accents, while the rest of the harmony is left to 
t^e care of itself. As the art advanced the imperfect concords 
began to be felt as different from the discords ; but as their 
true nature appeared it brought with it such an increased sense 
of the harmonic poverty of octaves, 5ths and 4ths, as ended in 
a complete inversion of the earliest ndes of harmony. 

The harmonic system of the later 15th century, which cul- 
minated m tlie golden age of 16th-century polyphony, may 
be described as follows : Imagine a flux of simultaneous inde- 
pendent melodies, so ordered os to form an artistic texture based 
not only on the variety of \he melodies themselves, but also upon 
gradations between points of repose and points in which the 
roughness of sound is rendered interesting and beautiful by 
means of the clearness with which the melodic sense in each part 
indicates the convergence of all towards the next point of repose. 
The typical point of repose owes its effect not only to the acoustk 
smoothness of the combination, but to the fact that it actually 

^ It is at least probable that this is one of the several tather 
obscure reasons for the peculiar instability of the 4th in modem 
harmony, which is not yet satisfactorily explained. 

* The perfect ooncords are the octave, unison, ^th and 4th. Other 
diatonic combinatioos, whether concords or discords, are called 
imperfect. 


consists of the essential elements present in the first five notes 
of the harmonic series. The major 3rd has thus in this scheme 
asserted itself as a concord, and the fundamental principle of 
the identity of octaves produces the result that any combination 
of a bass note with a major 3rd and a perfect 5th above it, at 
any distance, and with any amount of doubling, ^ 

may constitute a concord available even as the 9. 

final point of repose in the whole composition. :::::: — 

And by degrees the major triad, with its major 
3rd, became so familiar that a chord consisting of a bare 5th, 
with or without an octave, was regarded rather as a skeleton 
triad without the 3rd than as a concord free from elements 
of imperfection. Again, the identity of the octave secured for 
the combination of a note with its minor 3rd and minor 6th a 
place among concords ; because, whether so recognized by early 
theorists or not, it was certainly felt as an inversion of the major 
triad. The fact that its bass note is not the fundamental note 
(and therefore has a series of upper partials not compatible with 
the higher notes) deprives it of the finality and perfection of the 
major triad, to which, however, its relationship is too near for it 
to be felt otherwise than as a concord. This sufficiently explains 
why the minor 6th ranks as a concord 
in music, though it is acoustically nearly Ex. 3. 
as rough as the discord of the minor 7th, 
and considerably rougher than that of the 7th note of the 
harmonic series, which has not become accepted in our musical 
system at all. 

But the major triad and its inversion are not the only concords 
that will be produced by our flux of melodies. From time to^ 
time this flux will arrest attention by producing a combination 
which, while it does not appeal to the ear as being a part of the 
harmonic chord of nature, yet contains in itself no elements not 
already present in the major triad. Theorists have in vain tried 
to find in “ nature a combination of a note with its minor 3rd 
and perfect 5th ; and so long as harmony was treated unhistori- 
cally and unscientifically as an a priori theory in which every 
chord must needs have a “ root,^* the minor triad, together with 
nearly every other harmonic principle of any complexity, 
remained a mystery. But the minor triad, as an artistic and 
not purely acoustic phenomenon, is an inevitable thing. It 
has the character of a concord because of our intellectual percep- 
tion that it contains the same elements os the major triad ; but 
its absence of connexion with the natural Jiarmonic series deprives 
it of complete finality in the simple system of i6tli-century 
harmony, and at tlie same time gives it a permanent contrast 
with the major triad ; a contrast which is acoustically intensified 
by the fact that, though its intervals are in themselves as con- 
cordant as those of the major triad, their relative position 
produces decidedly rough combinations of “ resultant tones.” 

By the time our flux of melodies had come to include the 
major and minor triad as concords, the notion of the independence 
of parts had become of such paramoimt importance as totally 
to revolutionize the medieval conception of the perfect concords.^ 
Fifths and octaves no longer formed an oasis in a desert of 
cacophony, but they assumed the character of concord so nearly 
approaching to unison that a pair of consecutive 5ths or octaves 
b^an to be increasingly felt as \’iolating the independence of 
the parts. And thus it came about that in pure 16th-century 
counterpoint (as indeed at the present day whenever harmony 
and counterpoint are employed in their purest significance) 
consecutive 5ths and ^octaves are strictly forbidden. When we 
compare our laws of counterpoint with those of medieval discant 
(in i^ich consecutive 5ths and octaves are the rule, while con- 
secutive 3rds and 6ths are strictly forbidden) we are sometimes 
tempted to think that the very nature of the human ear has 
changed. But it is now generally recognized that the process 
was throughout natural and inevitable, and the above account 
aims at showing that consecutive 5ths are forbidden by our 
harmonic system for the very reason which inculcated them in 
the system of the 12th century. 

II. Tonality. — As soon as ibe major and minor triad and their 
first inversions were well-defined entities, it became evident that 





the &uccessions of time ooncotds and their alternations with 
discord involved principles at once larger and mor^ subde iShsoi 
those of mere di^rence in smoothness and artificiality. Not 
only was a major chord (or at least its skeleton) necessary for 
the final point of repose in a composition, but it could not itself 
sound final unless the concords as well as the discords before it 
showed a well-defined tendency towards it. This tendency was 
best realized when the penultimate concord had its fundamental 
note at the distance of a 5th or a 4th above or below that of the 
final chord. When the fundamental note of the penultimate 
chord is a 5th above or (what is the same thing) a 4th below 
that of the final chord, we have an “ authentic ” or ** perfect ” 
cadence, and the relation between the two chords is very clear. 
While the contrast betv^en them is well marked, they have one 
note in common— for the root of the penultimate chord is the 
5th of the final chord ; and the statement of this common note, 
first as an octave or unison and then as a 5th, expresses the 
first facts of harmony with a force which the major 3rds of the 
chords can only strengthen, while it also involves in the bass 
that melodic interval of the 4th or the 5th which is now known 
^ -p to be the germ of ^1 melodic scales. The 

Kx. 4. relation of the final note of a scale with its 

-cr upper 5th or lower 4th thus becomes a 
fundamental fact of complex harmonic significance — ^that is to 
say, of harmony modified by melody in so far as it concerns the 
succession of sounds as well as their simultaneous combination. 
In our modem key-system the final note of the scale is called the 
tonic, and the 5th above or 4th below it is the dominant, (In 
the i6th century the term “ dominant has this meaning only 
in the “ authentic modes other than the Phrygian, but as 
an aesthetic fact it is present in all music, though the theory 
here given would not have been intelligible to any composers 
before the i8th century). Another penultimate chord asserts 
itself as the converse of the dominant — ^namely, the chord of 
which the root is a 5 th below or a 4th above the final. This 
chord has not that relationship to the final which the dominant 
chord shows, for its fundamental note is not in the harmonic 
series of the final. But the fundamental note of the final chord 
is in its harmonic series, and in fact stands to it as the dominant 
stands to the final. Ihus the progression from stibdominant, 
as it is called, to tonic, or final, forms a full close known as the 
“ plagal cadence,’^ second only in importance to the perfect 
^ or “ authentic cadence.’* In our modem 
5. key-system these three chords, the tonic, 

^ tJie dominant and the subdominant, form 

a firm harmonic centre in reference to which all other chords are 
grouped. The tonic is the final in whicii everything ultimately 
resolves : the dominant stands on one side of it as a chord based 
on the note hamonically most closely related to the tonic, 
and the subdominant stands on the other side as the converse 
and opposite of the dominant, weaker than the dominant because 
not directly derived from the tonic. The other triads obtainable 
from the notes of the scale are all minor, and of less importance ; 
and their relationship to each other and to the tonic is most 
definite when they are so grouped that their basses rise and fall 
in 4th and 5ths, l^cause they then tend to imitate the relation- 
ship between tonic, dominant and subdominant. 


Ex. 6. 


Tonic. Supertoni c . Mediant. Sub- Dominant. 'Sub- 

domiiiant mediant.^ 


Here arc the six common chords of the diatonic scale. The triad 
on the 7th degree or “ leading-note ” (B) is a discord, and is therefore 
not given here. 


Now, in the i6th century it was neither necessary nor desirable 
that chords should be grouped exclusively in this way. The 
relation^ between tonic, dominant and subdominant must 
necessarily appear at the final close, and in a lesser degree at 

* The submediant is so-called because if the subdominant is taken 
a 5th below the tonic, the submediant will come midway between 
rt and the tonic as the mediant comes midway between tonic and 
dominant. 


subordinate pbints of repose ; but, where no harmonies were 
dwelt oh as stable and mdependent entities except the major 
and minor triads and their first inversions, a scheme in which 
these were confined to the illustration of their most elementary 
relationship would be intolerably monotonous. It is therefore 
neither surprising nor a sign of archaism that the tonality of 
modal music is from the modem point of view often very in- 
definite. On the contrary, the distmetion between masterpieces 
and inferior worits in the i6th century is nowhere more evident 
than in the expressive power of modal tonality, alike where it 
resembles and where it differs from modem. Nor is it too much 
to say that that expressive power is based on the modern sense of 
key, and that a description of modal tonality in terms of modem 
key will accurately represent the harmonic art of Palestrina 
and the other supreme masters, though it will have almost as 
little in common with 16th-century theory and inferior 16th- 
century practice as it has with modem custom. We must 
conceive modal harmony and tonality as a scheme in which 
voices move independently and melodiously in a scale capable 
of bearing the three chords of the tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant, besides three other minor triads, but not under such 
restrictions of symmetrical rhythm and melodic design as will 
necessitate a confinement to schemes in which these three cardinal 
chords occupy a central position. The only stipulation is that 
the relationship of at least two cardinal chords shall appear at 
every full close. At other points the character and drift of the 
harmony is determined by quite a different principle — namely, 
that, the scale being conceived as indefinitely extended, the 
voices are agreed in selecting a particular section of it, the position 
of which determines not only the melodic character of each part 
but also the harmonic character of the whole, according to its 
greater or less remoteness from the scale in which major cardinal 
chords occupy a central position. Historically these modes 
were derived, with various errors and changes, from the purely 
melodic modes of the Greeks. Aesthetically they are systems 
of modem tonality adapted to conditions in wliich the range of 
hannony was the smallest possible, and the necessity for what 
we may conveniently call a clear and solid key-perspective 
incomparably slighter than that for variety within so narrow a 
range. We may thus regard modal harmony as an essentially 
modem scheme, presented to us in cross-sections of various 
degrees of obliquity, and modified at every close so as either to 
take us to a point of view in which we see the harmony sym- 
metrically (as in those modes 2 of which the final chord is normally 
major, namely the Ionian, which is practically our major scale, 
the Mixolydian and the Lydian, which last is almost invariably 
turned into Ionian by the systematic flattening of its 4th degree) 
or else to transform the mode itself so that its own notes are 
flattened and sharpened into suitable final chords (as is necessary 
in those modes of which the triad on the final is normally minor, 
namely, the Dorian, Phtygian and Aeolian). In tliis way we 
may describe Mixolydian tonality as a harmonic scheme in which 
the keys of G major and C major are so combined that sometimes 
we feel that we are listening to harmony in C major that is 
disposed to overbalance towards the dominant, and sometimes 
that we are in G major with a pronounced leaning towards the 
subdominant. In the Dorian mode our sensations of tonality 
are more confused. We seem to be wandering through all the 
key-relationships of a minor tonic without defining anything, 
until at the final close the harmonies gather strength and bring 
us, perhaps with poetic surprise, to a close in D with a major 
chord. In the Phrygian mode the difficulty in forming the final 
dose is such that classical Phrygian compositions actually end 
in what we feel to be a half-close, an impression which is by tlie 
great masters rendered perfectly artistic by the strong feeling 
that all such parts of the composition as do not owe their expres- 
sion to the variety and inconstancy of their harmonic drift are 
on the dominant of A minor. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that the expression of modal 
music is a permanent artistic fact. Its refinements may be 
crowded out by the later tonality, in which the much greater 
* See Plain Song. 
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variety of fixed chords needs a much more rigid harmonic 
scheme to control it^ but they can never be falsified. And when 
Beethoven in his last Bagatelle ” raises the 6th of a minor 
scale for the pleasure he takes in an unexpectedly bright major 
chord ; or when, in the Incamatus of his Mass in D, he makes a 
free use of the Dorian scale, he is actuated by precisely the same 
harmonic and aesthetic motives as those of the wonderful 
opening of Palestrma’s eight-part Stabat Mater ; just as in the 
Lydian figured chorale in his minor Quartet he carries out the 
principle of harmonic variety, as produceablc by an oblique 
melodic scale, with a thoroughness from which Palestrina himself 
would have shrunk. (We have noted that in 16th-century music 
the Lydian mode is almost invariably lonicized.) 

III. Modern Harmony and Tonality, — In the harmonic system 
of Palestrina only two kinds of discord are possible, namely, 
suspensions and passing-notes. The principle of the suspension 

is that while parts are moving 


from one concord to another 
one of the parts remains 
behind, so as to create a 
discord at the moment when 
the other parts proceed. The 
suspended part then goes on 



to its concordant note, which must lie on an adjacent (and 
in most cases a lower) degree of tlie scale. Passing-notes 
are produced transiently by the motion of a part up or down the 
scale while other parts remain stationary. The possibilities of 
these two devices can be worked out logically so as to produce 
combinations of extreme harshness. And, when combined with 
the rules which laid on the performers the responsibility for 
modifying the strict scale of the mode in order to form satis- 
factory closes and avoid melodic harshness, they some- 
times gave rise to combinations which the clearest artistic 
intellects of the i6th century perceived as incompatible with 
the modal style. For example, in a passc^e written thus 

the singer of the lower 
part would be obliged 
to flatten his B in 
order to avoid the 
ugly ** tritone be- 
the other singer would be hardly 
of the moment to sharpen his G 


£x.9. 



tween F and B, while 
less likely on the spur 
under the impression that he was making a close ; and thus one 
of the most complex and characteristically modem discords, that 
of the augmented 6th, did frequently occur in 16th-century 
performances, and was not always regarded as a blunder. But 
if the technical principles of i6tii-century discord left much to 
the good taste of composers and singers, they nevertheless in 
conjunction with that good taste severely restricted the resources 
of harmony ; for, whatever the variety and artificiality of the 
discords admitted by them, they all had this in common, that 
every discord was transient and could only arise as a phenomenon 
of delay in the movement of one or more parts smoothly along 
the scale (“ in conjunct motion ”) or of a more rapid motion up 
and down the scale in which none but the rigorously concordant 
first and last notes received any emphasis. No doubt there were 
many licenses (such as the changing-note '*) which introduced 
discords by skip, or on the strong beat without preparation, but 
these were all as natural as they were illogical. They were 
artistic as intelligible accidents, precisely like those which make 
language idiomatic, such “ attraction of the relative ” in Greek. 
But when Monteverde and his fellow monodists tried experi- 
ments with unprepared discords, they opened up possibilities 
far too vast to be organized by them or by the next three genera- 
tions. We have elsewhere compared the difference tetween 
early ^d modem harmony with that between classical Greek, 
which is absolutely literal and concrete in expression, and modem 
English, which is saturated with metaphors and abstractions. 
We may go further and say that a 16th-century discord, with its 
preparation and resolution, is, on a very small scale, like a 
simile, in which both the figure and its interpretation are given, 
whereas modem discord is Hke the metaphor, in which the figure 


is a substitute for and not an addition to the plain statement. 
It is not surprising that the sudden opening up of the whole 
possibilities of modem harmony at the end of the 16th century 
at first produced a chaos of style. 

Another feature of tlie harmonic revolution arose from the 
new habit of supporting a sinjgle voice on chords played by an 
instrument. This, together with the use of discords in a new 
sense, drew attention to the chords as things in themselves and 
not as moments of greater or less repose in a flux of independent 
melodies. This was as valuable an addition to musical thought 
and expression as the free use of abstract terms is in literature, 
but it had precisely the same dangers, and has until recent 
times vitiated harmonic theory and divorced it from the 
modest observation of the practice of great masters. When, 
early in the 18th century, Rameau devoted much of his best 
energy to the elaboration of a theory of harmony, his field of 
observation was a series of experiments begun in chaos and 
resolved, not as yet in a great art, but in a system of conventions, 
for the contemporary art of Bach and Handel was beyond the 
scope of contemporary theory. He showed great analytical 
genius and sense of tonality in his development of the notion 
of the “ fundamental bass,*’ and it is rather to his credit than 
otherwise that he did not empliasize the distinction between 
discords on the dominant and those on other degrees of the scale. 
But his system, with all subsequent improvements, refutations 
and repairs only led to that bane of 19th-century theory and 
source of what may be called the journalese of harmonic style, 
according to which every chord (no matter how obviously 
artificial and transient) must be regarded, so to speak, as a 
literal fact for which a root and a scientific connexion with the 
natural harmonic series must at all cost be found. Some modern 
theorists have, however, gone too far in denying the existence of 
harmonic roots altogether, and certainly it is neither scientific 
nor artistic to regard the coincidence of the major triad with the 
first five notes of the harmonic series as merely accidental. It 
is not likely that the dominant 7th owes all its naturalness to a 
resemblance to the flat 7th of the harmonic series, which is too 
far out of tune even to pass for an augmented 6th, But the 
dominant major 9th certainly gains in sonorousness from its 
coincidence with the 9th hannonic, and many cases in music 
could be found where the dominant 7th itself vmuld gain from 
being so far flattened as to add coincidence with a natural 
harmonic to its musical significance as an unprepared discord 
(see, for example the “ native wood-notes wild *’ of the distant 
huntsmen in the second act of Tristan und Isolde, where also the 
9th and nth are involved, and, moreover, on horns, of which the 
natural scale is the harmonic series itself). If the distinction 
between “ essential ** and “ unessential ** discords is, in the light 
of history and common sense, a difference only in degree, it is 
thus none the less of great aesthetic importance. Arithmetic 
and acoustics show that in proportion as musical harmony 
emphasizes combinations belonging to the lower region of the 
harmonic series the effect will be sonorous and natural ; but 
common sense, history and aesthetics also show that the inter- 
action of melody, harmony and rhythm must produce a host 
of combinations which acoustics alone cannot possibly explain. 
These facts are amply competent to explain themselves. To 
describe them in detail is beyond the scope of the present article, 
but a few examples from different periods are given at the end in 
musical type. 

IV. The Minor Mode, — When the predecessors of Bach and 
Handel had succeeded in establishing a key-system able to bear 
the weight of free discord, that key-system took two forms, in 
both of which the three chords of tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant occupied cardinal points. In the one form the tonic 
chord was natural, that is to say, major. In the other form 
the tonic chord was artificial, that is to say, minor. In the minor 
mode so firm is the position of the tonic and dominant (the 
dominant chord always being major) that it is no longer necessar>', 
as in the i6th century, to conclude with a major chord, although 
it long remained a frequent practice, rather because of the 
inherent beauty and surprise of the effect than because of any 
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mere survival of ancient customs^ at least where great masters 
are concerned. (This final major chord is known as the Tierce 
de Picardie.) The effect of the minor mode is thus normally 
plaintive because it centres round the artificial concord instead 
of the natural; and^ though the keynote bears this minor 
artificial triad, the ear nevertheless has an expectation (which 
may be intensified into a powerful emotional effect) that the 
final conclusion of the harmonic scheme may brighten out into 
the more sonorous harmonic system of major chords. Let us 
once more recall those ecclesiastical modes of which the 3rd 
degree is normally minor. We have seen how they may be 
regarded as the more oblique of the various cross-sections of the 
i6th-certtury harmonic scheme. Now, the modem minor mode 
is too firmly rooted in ks minor tonic chord for the 16th-century 
feeling of an oblique harmonic scheme to be of more than 
secondary importance, though that feeling survives, as the 
discussion of key-relationships will show us. But it is constantly 
thrust into the background by the new possibility that the minor 
tonic chord with its attendant minor harmonies may give place 
to the major system round the same tonic, and by the certainty 
that if any change is made at the conclusion of the work it will 
be upon the same tonic and not have reference to some other 
harmonic centre. In other words, a major and minor key on 
the same tonic are felt as identical in everything but expression 
(a point in which the Tonic Sol Fa system, as hitherto practised, 
with its identification of the minor key with its “ relative ” 
instead of its tonic major, shows a most unfortunate confusion 
of thought). The characteristics of the major and minor modes 
may of course be modified by many artistic considerations, and 
it would be as absurd to develop this account into a scheme of 
pigeon-holed passions as to do the same for the equally obvious 
and closely parallel fact that in drama a constant source of 
pathos is the placing of our sympathies in an oblique relation 
to the natural sequence of events or to the more universal issues 
of the subject. 

V. Key- Relationships, — On the modern sense of the identity 
of the tonic in major and minor rests the whole distinctive 
character of modern harmony, and the whole key-system of the 
classical composers. The masters of the i6th century naturally 
found it necessary to make full closes much more frequently 
than would be desirable if the only possible close was that on the 
final of the mode. They therefore formed closes on other notes, 
but they formed them on these exactly as on a final. Thus, a 
close on the second degree of the Ionian mode was identical with 
a Dorian final close. The notes, other than the final, on which 
closes could be made were called modulations. And what 
between the three “ regular modulations ” (known as the 
dominant, mediant, and participant) and the conceded modula- 
tions,” of which two were generally admitted in each mode 
simply in the interests of variety, a composer was at liberty to 
form a full close on any note which did not involve too many 
extraneous sharps or flats for its correct accomplishment. But 
there was a great difference between modal and modem con- 
ceptions of modulation. We have said that the close on the 
second degree of the Ionian mode was Dorian, but such a modula- 
tion was not regarded as a visit paid to the Dorian mode, but 
merely as the formation of a momentary point of repose on the 
second degree of the Ionian mode. When therefore it is said 
that the modulations of 16th-century music are “purposeless 
and shifting,” the criticism implies a purpose in change of key 
which is wholly irrelevant. The modal composers’ purpose lay 
in purely local relationships of harmony, in various degrees of 
refinement which are often crowded out of the larger and more 
coarse-grained scheme of modem harmony, but which modern 
harmony is perfectly capable of employing in precisely the same 
sense whenever it has leisure. 

Modulation, in the modem sense of the term, is a different 
thing. The modem sense of tonality is so firm, and modem 
designs so large, that it is desirable that different portions of a 
composition should be arranged round different harmonic 
centres or keys, and moreover that the relation between these 
keys and the primary key should be felt, and the whole design 


should at last return to the primary key, to remain there with 
such emphasis and proportion as shall leave upon the mind the 
impression that the whole is in the primary key and that the 
foreign keys have been as artistically grouped around it as its 
own local harmonies. The true principles on which keys are 
related proved so elastic in the hands of Beethoven that their 
results utterly outstripped the earlier theory which adhered 
desperately to the limitations of the i6th century; and so 
vast is the ra.nge of key which Beethoven is able to organize 
in a convincing scheme of relationship, that even modern 
theory, dazzled by the true harmonic possibilities, is apt to 
come to the conclusion, more lame and impotent than any 
ancient pedantry, that all keys are equally related. A vague 
conception, dubbed “ the unity of the chromatic scale,” is thus 
made to explain away the whole beauty and power of Wagner’s 
no less than Beethoven’s harmonic system. We have not space 
to dispute the matter here, and it must suffice to state dog- 
matically and statistically the classical facts of key-relationship, 
including those which Beethoven established as normal possi- 
bilities on the suggestion of Haydn, in whose works they appear 
as special effects. 

fl. Direct Relationships, — ^The first principle on which two keys 
are considered to be related is a strengthening of that which 
determined the so-called modulations of the 16th-century modes. 
Two keys arc directly related when the tonic chord of the one 
is among the common chords of the other. Thus, D minor is 
related to € major because the tonic chord of D minor is the 
common chord on the supertonic of C (see Ex. 6). In the same 
way the four other related keys to C major are E minor the 
mediant, F major the subdominant, G major the dominant 
and A minor the submediant. 

This last key -relation ship is sometimes called the “ relative ” 
minor, partly because it is usually expressed by the same key- 
signature as the tonic, but probably more justifiably i)ecausc it 
is the point of view from which to reckon the key-relationships 
of the minor tonic. If we take the minor scale in its “ harmonic ” 


form {i.e, the form deducible from its chords of minor tonic, 
minor subdominant and major dominant, without regard to 
the exigencies of melody in concession to which the “ melodic ” 
minor scale raises the 6th in ascent and flattens the 7 th in 
descent), we shall find it impossible to build a common chord 

upon its mediant (Ex. 10). But we have « 

seen that A minor is related to C major ; Kx. 10. 
therefore it is absurd to suppose that C tr 

major is not related to A minor. Clearly then we must deduce 
some of the relationships of a minor tonic as the converse of 
those of a major tonic. Thus we may read Ex. 6 backwards and 
reason as follows : A minor is the submediant of C major ; 
therefore C major is the mediant or relative major of A minor. 
D minor is the supertonic of C major ; therefore C major is 
related to D minor and may be called its flat 7th. Taking A 
minor as our standard key, G major is then the flat 7th to A minor. 
The remaining major keys (C major to E minor ==F major to 
A minor) may be traced directly as well as conversely ; and 
the subdominant, being minor, does not involve an appeal to 
the major scale at all. But with the dominant we find the curious 
fact that while the dominant chord of a minor key is major it 


is impossible to regard the major dominant key as directly 
related to the minor tonic, since it does not contain the minor 
tonic chord at all ; e,g, the only chord of A in E major is A major. 
But the dominant minor key contains the tonic chord of the 
primary minor key clearly enough as subdominant, and therefore 
when we modulate from a minor tonic to a minor dominant 


we feel that we have a direct key-relationship and have not lost 
touch with our tonic. Thus in the minor mode modulation to 
the dominant key is, though frequent and necessary, a much 
more uphill process than in the major mode, because the naturally 
major dominant chord has first to be contradicted. On the other 
hand, a contrast between minor tonic and major dominant key 
is very difficult to work on a large scale (as, for example, in the 
complementary key for second subjects of sonata movements) 
because, while the major dominant key behaves as if not directly 
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related to the minor tonic^ it also gives a curious sensation of 
being merely on the dominant instead of in it ; and thus we find 
that in tlie few classical examples of a dominant major second 
subject in a minor sonata-movement the second subject either 
relapses into the dominant minor^ as in Beethoven’s Kreuizer 
Sonata and the finale of Biahms’s Third Symphony, or begins in 
it, as in the first movement of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. 

I'he effect of a modulation to a related key obviously depends 
upon the change of meaning in the chords common to both keys^ 
and also in the new chords introduced. Thus, in modulating 
to the dominant we invest the brightest chord of our first key 
with the finality and importance of a tonic ; our original tonic 
chord becomes comparatively soft in its new position as sub- 
dominant ; and a new dominant chord arises, surpassing in 
brilliance the old dominant (now tonic) as that surpassed the 
primary tonic. Again, in modulating to the subdominant the 
softest chord of the primary key becomes tonic, the old tonic 
is comparatively bright, and a new and softer subdominant 
chord appears. We have seen the peculiarities of modulation 
to the dominant from a minor tonic, and it follows from them 
that modulation from a minor tonic to the subdominant involves 
the beautiful effect of a momentary conversion of the primary 
tonic chord to major, the poetic and often dramatically ironical 
power of which is manifested at the conclusion of more than half 
the finest classical slow movements in minor keys, from Bach’s 
Eb minor Prelude in the first book of the Forty-eight to the slow 
movement of Brahms’s G major String Quintet, Op. in. 

The effect of the remaining key-relationships involves contrasts 
between major and minor mode ; but it is otherwise far less 
defined, since the primary tonic chord does not occupy a cardinal 
position in the second key. These key-relationships are most 
important from a minor tonic, as the change from minor to 
major is more vivid than the reverse change. The smoothest 
changes are those to “ relative ” minor, ** relative ” major 
(C to A minor ; C minor to El?); and mediant minor and sub- 
mediant major (C to E minor ; C minor to Ab). The change 
from major tonic to supertonic minor is extremely natural on a 
small scale, i.e. within the compass of a single melody, as may be 
seen in countless openings of classical sonatas. But on a large 
scale the identity of primary dominant with secondary sub- 
dominant confuses the harmonic perspective, and accordingly 
in classical music the supertonic minor appears neither in the 
second subjects of first movements nor as the key for middle 
movements.' But since the key-relationships of a minor tonic 
are at once more obscure harmonically and more vivid in con- 
trast, we find that the converse key-relationship of the flat 7th, 
though somewhat bold and archaic in effect on a small scale, 
has once or twice been given organic function on a large scale 
in classical movements of exceptionally fantastic character, 
of which the three great examples are the ghostly slow movement 
of Beethoven’s D major Trio, Op. 70, No. i, the scherzo of his 
Ninth Symphony, and the finale of Brahms’s D minor Violin 
Sonata (where, however, the C major theme soon passes per- 
manently into the more orthodox dominant minor). 

Thus far we have the set of key-relationships universally 
recognized since the major and minor modes were established, 
a relationship based entirely on the place of the primary tonic 
chord in the second key. It only remains for us to protest 
against the orthodox description of the five related keys as being 
the “relative” minor or major and the dominant and sub-' 
dominant with their “ relative ” minors or majors ; a conception 
which expresses the fallacious assumption that keys which are 
related to the same key are related to one another, and which 
thereby implies that all keys are equally related and that classical 
composers were fools. It cannot be too strongly insisted that 
there is no foundation for key-relationship except riirough a 
tonic, and that it is through the tonic that the most distant keys 

' Until Beethoven developed the resources for a wider scheme of 
key-contrasts, the only keys for second subjects of sonata-movements 
were the. dominant (when the tonic was major) and the “ relative '* 
major or dominant minor (when the tonic was minor).. A wider 
range was possible only in the irresponsible style of D. Sk^rlatti. 


have always been connected by every composer with a wida 
range of modulation, from Haydn to Brahms and (with due 
allowance for the conditions of his musical drama) W^er. 

b. Indirect Relationships, — So strong is the identity of the 
tonic in major and minor mode that Haydn and Mozart had no 
scruple in annexing, with certain reservations, the key-relation- 
ships of either as an addition to those of the other. The smooth- 
ness of Mozart’s style makes him prefer to annex the key-relation- 
ships of the tonic minor {e.g. C major to Ab, the submediant of 
C minor), because the primary tonic note is in the second key, 
although its chord is transformed. His range of thought does 
not allow him to use these keys otherwise than epis^ically ; 
but he certainly does not treat them as chaotically remote by 
confining them to rapid modulations in the development- 
portions of his movements. They occur characteristically as 
beautiful purple patches before or during his second subjects. 
Haydn, with his mastery of rational paradox, takes every 
opportunity, in his later works, of using all possible indirect 
key-relationships in tlie choice of key for slow movements and 
for the trios of minuets. By using them thus sectionally {i.e. 
so as not to involve the organic connecting links necessary for tlie 
complementary keys of second subjects) he gives himself a free 
hand ; and he rather prefers those keys which are obtained by 
transforming the minor relationships of a major primary key 
{e.g. C to A major instead of A minor). These relationships are 
of great brilliance and also of some remoteness of effect, since 
the primary tonic note, as well as its chord, disappears entirely. 
Haydn also obtains extreme contrasts by changing both modes 
{e.g. C minor to A major, as in the G minor Quartet, Op. 72, 
No. 6, where the slow movement is in E major), and indeed 
there is not one key-contrast known to Beethoven and Brahms 
which Haydn does not use with complete sense of its meaning, 
though his art admits it only as a surprise. 

Beethoven rationalized every step m the whole possible range 
of key-relationship by such harmonic means as are described in 
the article Beethoven. Haydn’s favourite key-relationships 
he used for the complementary key in first movements ; and 
he at once discovered that the use of the major mediant as 
complementary key to a major tonic implied at all events just 
as much suggestion of the submediant major in the recapitula- 
tion as would not keep the latter half of the movement for too 
long out of the tonic. The converse is not the case, and where 
Beethoven uses the submediant major as complementary key 
in a major first movement he does not subsequently introduce 
the still more remote and brilliant mediant in the recapitulation. 
The function of the complementary key is that of contrast and 
vividness, so that if the key is to be remote it is as well that it 
should be brilliant rather than sombre ; and accordingly the 
easier key-relationsliips obtainable through transforming the 
tonic into minor do not appear as complementary keys until 
Beethoven’s latest and most subtle works, as the Quartet in 
Bb, Op. 130 (where we again note that the flat subraediant of 
the exposition is temporarily answered by the flat mediant of 
the recapitulation). 

c. Artificial Key-relationships. — Early in the history of the 
minor mode it was discovered that the lower tetrachord could 
be very effectively and naturally altered so as to resemble the 
upper (thus producing the scale C Db Eft F, G Ab BJ|| C). This 
produces a flat supertonic (the chord of winch is genei^y pre- 
sented in its first inversion, and is known as the Neapolitan 6th, 
from its characteristic use in the works of the Neapolitan school 
which did so much to establish modern tonality) and its origin, 
as just described, often impels it to resolve on a major tonic 
chord. Consequently it exists in the minor mode ^ a pheno- 
menon not much more artificial than tlie mode itself ; and 
although Uie keys it thus connects are extremely remote, and 
the effect of their connexion very surprising, the connexion is 
none the less real, whether from a major or a minor tonic, and 
is a crucial test of a composer’s sense of key-perspective. Thus 
Philipp Emanuel Bach in a spirit of mere caprice puts the 
charming little slow movement of his D major Symphony into. 
Eb and obliterates all real relationship by chaotic operatic 
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connecting links. Haydn’s greatest pianoforte sonata /which^ 
being probably his last, is of course No. x in most coitions) 
is in and its slow movement is in EQ major («F^). That 
key had already appeared, with surprising effect, in the wander- 
ings of the development of the first movement. No attempt is 
m^e to indicate its connexion with ; and the finale begins 
in Eb, but its first bar is unharmonized and starts on the one 
note which most contradicts EQ and least prepares the mind for 
Eb. The immediate repetition of the opening phrase a step 
h^her on the normal supertonic strikes the note which the open- 
ing had contradicted, and thus shows its function in the main 
key without in the least degree explaining away the paradoxical 
effect of the key of the slow movement. Brahms’s Violoncello 
Sonata, Op. 99, is in F’f a prominent episode in the development 
of the first movement is in Ejf minor (“Gb), thus preparing the 
mind for the slow movement, which is in Fi major («=Gb), with 
a central episode in F minor. The scherzo is in F minor, and 
begins on ^e dominant. Thus if we play its first chord immedi- 
ately after the last chord of the slow movement we have exactly 
that extreme position of fiat supertonic followed by dominant 
which is a favourite form of cadence in Wagner, who can even 
convey its meaning by its mere bass without any harmonies 
{Walkure, Act 3, Scene 2 : “ Was jetzt du bist, das sage dir selbst ”). 

Converse harmonic relationships are, as we have seen, always 
weaker than their direct forms. And thus the relation of C major 
to B major or minor (as shown in the central episode of the slow 
movement just mentioned) is rare. Still more rare is the obtain- 
ing of indirect artificial relationships, of which the episode in 
the first movement just mentioned is an illustration in so far 
as it enhances the effect of the slow movement, but is incon- 
clusive in so far as it is episodic. For with remote key-relation- 
ships ever^'thing depends upon whether they are used with what 
may be called cardinal function (like complementary keys) or not. 
Even a near key may occur in the course of wandering modula- 
tions without producing any effect of relationship at all, and this 
should always be borne in mind whenever we accumulate 
statistics from classical music. 

d. Contrary and Unconnected Keys. — There remain only two 
pairs of keys that classical music has not brought into connexion, 
a circumstance which has co-operated with the utter vagueness 
of orthodox theories on the subject to confirm the conventionally 
progressive critic in his conviction that all modulations are 
alike. We have seen how the effect of modulation from major 
tonic to minor supertonic is, on a large scale, obscured by the 
identity, of the primary dominant with the secondary sub- 
dominant, though the one chord is major and the other minor. 
Now when the supertonic becomes major this difference no 
longer obviates the confusion, and modulation from C major 
to D major, though extremely easy, is of so bewildering effect 
that it is used by classical composers only in moments of intensely 
dramatic surprise, as, for example, in the recapitulation of the 
first subject of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, and the last 
variation (or coda) of the slow movement cf his Trio in Bb, 
Op. 97. And in both cases the balance is restored by the 
converse (and equally if not more contradictory) modulation 
between major tonic and major fiat 7th, though in the .slow 
movement of the Bb Trio the latter is represented only by its 
dominant chord which is “ enharmonically ” resolved into quite 
another key. The frequent attempts made by easy-going 
innovators to treat these key-contrasts on another footing than 
that of paradox, dramatic surprise or hesitation, only show a 
deficient sense of tonality, which must also mean an inability 
to see the intensely powerful effect of the true use of such 
modulations in classical music, an effect which is entirely inde- 
pendent of any ability to formulate a theory to explain it.^ 

1 Many theorists mistake the usual extreme emphasis on the 
dominant chord of the dominant key, in preparation for second 
subjects, for a modulation to the major supertonic, but this can 
deceive no one with any sense of ton^ty. A good practical test 
is to see what becomes of such passages when translated into the 
minor mode. Illusory modulation to the flat 7th frequently occurs 
as a bold method of tlirowing strong emphasis on to the subdominant 
at the outset of a movement, as in Beethoven's Sonata, Op, 31, No. i. 


There now remains only one pair of keys that have never been 
related, namely, those that (whether major or minor) are at the 
distance of a tritone 4th. In the first place tliey are unrelated 
because there is no means of putting any form of a tonic chord 
of into any form of the key of C, or vice versa ; and in the 
second place because it is impossible to tell which of two precisely 
opposite keys the second key may be (f.g. we have no means of 
knowing that a direct modulation from C to Fjf is not from C toOb, 
which is exactly the same distance in the opposite direction). And 
this brings us to the only remaining subjects of importance in 
the science and art of harmony, namely, those of the tempered 
scale, enharmonic ambiguity and just intonation. Before 
proceeding we subjoin e table of all the key-relationships from 
major and minor tonics, representing the degrees by capital 
Roman figures when the second key is major and small figures 

TABLES OF KEY-REIJ^TIONSHIPS 
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8 Very rare, but the slow movement of Schubert's C major String 
Quintet demonstrates it magnificently. 

8 All the indirect relationships from a minor tonic are distinctly 
strained and, except in the violently contrasted doubly indirect 
keys, obscure as being themselves minor. But the direct artificial 
modulation is quite smootli, and rich rather than remote. See 
Beethoven's C| minor Quartet. 

* No classical example, though the clearer converse from a major 
tonic occurs effectively. 

® Not (with the exception of II) so violent as when from major 
tonic. Bach, whose range seldom exceeds direct key-relationships, 
is not afraid to drift from D minor to C minor, though nothing would 
induce him to go from D major to C major or m i nor . 
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when minor. Thus I represents tonic major^ iv represents 
subdominant minor^ and so on. A flat or a sharp after the figure 
indicates that the normal degree of the standard scale has been 
lowered or raised a semitone^ even when in any particular pair 
of keys it would not be expressed by a flat or a sh^. Thus 
vih would, from the tonic of B|^ major, express the position of the 
slow movement of Beethoven’s Sonata^ Op, io6, which is written 
in ¥$ minor since minor is beyond the practical limits of 
notation. 

VI. Temperament and Enharmonic Changes , — ^As the facts 
of artistic harmony increased in complexity and range, the 
purely acoustic principles which (as Helmholtz has shown) 
go so far to explain 16th-century aesthetics became more and 
more inadequate ; and grave practical obstacles to euphonious 
tuning began to assert themselves. The scientific (or natural) 
ratios of the diatonic scale were not interfered with by art so 
long as no discords were “ fundamental ” ; but when discords 
began to assume independence, one and the same note often 
became assignable on scientific grounds to two slightly different 
positions in pitch, or at all events to a position incompatible 
with even tolerable effect in performance. Thus, the chord of 
the diminished 7th is said to be intolerably harsh in “just 
intonation,” that is to say, intonation based upon the exact 
ratios of a normal minor scale. In practical performance the 
diminished 7th contains three minor 3rds and two imperfect 
5ths (such as that which is present in the dominant 7th), while 
the peculiarly dissonant interval from which the chord t^es its 
name is very nearly the same as a major 6th. Now it can only 
be said that an intonation which makes nonsense of chords of 
which every classical composer from the time of Corelli has made 
excellent sense, is a very unjust intonation indeed ; and to 
anybody who realizes the universal relation between art and 
nature it is obvious that the chord of the diminished 7th must 
owe its naturalness to its close approximation to the natural 
ratios of the minor scale, while it owes its artistic possibility 
to the extremely minute instmctive modification by which its 
dissonance becomes tolerable. As a matter of fact, although 
we have shown here and in the article Music how artificial 
is the origin and nature of all but the very scantiest materials 
of the musical language, there is no art in which the element of 
practical compromise is so minute and so hard for any but trained 
scientific observation to perceive. If a painter could have a 
scale of light and shade as nearly approaching nature as the 
practical intonation of music approaches the acoustic facts 
It really involves, a visit to a picture gallery would be a severe 
strain on the strongest eyes, as Ruskin constantly points out. 
Yet music is in this respect exactly on the same footing as other 
arts. It constitutes no exception to the universal law that 
artistic ideas must be realized, not in spite of, but by means of 
practical necessities. However independent the treatment of 
discords, they assert themselves in the long run as transient. 
They resolve into permanent points of repose of which the 
basis is natural ; but the transient phenomena float through 
the harmonic world adapting themselves, as best they can, to 
their environment, showing as much dependence upon the 
stable scheme of “ just intonation ” as a crowd of metaphors 
and abstractions in language shows a dependence upon tlie 
rules of the syllogism. As mucli and no more, but that is no 
doubt a great deal. Yet the attempt to determine the point 
in modern harmony where just intonation should end and the 
tempered scale begin, is gs vexatious as the attempt to define 
in etymology the point at which the literal meaning of a word 
gives place to a metaphorical meaning. And it is as unsound 
scientifically as the conviction of the typical circle-squarer 
that he is unravelling a mystery and measuring a quantity hitherto 
unknown. Just intonation is a reality in so far as it emphasizes 
the contrast between concord and discord ; but when it forbids 
artistic interaction between harmony and melody it is a chimera. 
It is sometimes said that Bach, by the example of his forty-eight 
preludes and fugues in all the major and minor keys, first fixed 
the modern scale. This is true practically, but not aesthetically. 
By writing a series of movements in every key of which the 


kQnaote was present in the normal oigan and harpsichord 
manuals of his and later times, he enforced the system by which 
10^ facts of modem musical harmony are represented on keyed 
instruments by dividing the octave into twelve equal semitones, 
instead of tuning a few much-used keys as accurately as possible 
and sacrificing the euphony of all the rest. This system of 
eqiud temperament, with twelve equal semitones in the octave, 
obviously annihilates important distmetions, and in the most 
used keys it sours the concords and blunts the discords more than 
unequal temperament ; but it is never harsh ; and where it does 
not express harmonic subtleties the ear instinctively supplies 
the interpretation; as the observing faculty, indeed, always 
does wherever the resources of art indicate more than they 
express. 

Now it frequently happens that discords or artificial chords 
are not merely obscure in their intonation, whether ideally or 
practically, but as produced in practice they are capable of two 
sharply distinct interpretations. And it is possible for music to 
take advantage of this and to approach a chord in one signifi- 
cance and quit it with another. Where this happens in just 
intonation (in so far as that represents a real musical conception) 
such chords will, so to speak, quiver from one meaning into the 
other. And even in the tempered scale the ear will interpret the 
change of meaning as involving a minute difference of intonation. 
The chord of the diminished 7th lias in this way four different 
meanings — 



and the chord of the augmented 6th, when accompanied by the 
fifth, may become a dominant 7 th or vice versa, as in the passage 
already cited in the coda of the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
Bb Trio, Op, 97. Such modulations are called enharmonic. 
We have seen that all the more complex musical phenomena 
involve distinctions enharmonic in the sense of intervals smaller 
than a semitone, as, for instance, whenever the progression 
D £ in the scale of C, which is a minor tone, is identified with the 
progression of D E in the scale of D, which is a major tone 
(differing from the former as ^ from But the special musical 
meaning of the word enharmonic ” is restricted to the difference 
between such pairs of sharps with flats or naturals as can be 
represented on a keyboard by the same note, this difference 
being the most impressive to the ear in “just intonation ” and 
to the imagination in the tempered scale. 

Not every progression of chords which is, so to speak, spelt 
enharmonically is an enharmonic modulation in itself. Thus a 
modulation from D flat to E major looks violently enharmonic 
on paper, as in the first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op, no. But E major with four sharps is merely the most 
convenient way of expressing F flat, a key which would need 
six flats and a double flat. The reality of an enharmonic modula- 
tion can be easily tested by transporting the passage a semi- 
tone. Thus, the passage just cited, put a semitone lower, 
becomes a perfectly diatonic modulation from C to E flat. But 
no transposition of the sixteen bars before the return of the main 
theme in the scherzo of Beethoven’s Sonata in Eb, Op, 31, 
No. 3, will get rid of the fact that the diminished 7th (G Bb Db Efl), 
on die dominant of F minor, must have changed into G Bb Db Fb 
(although Beethoven does not take the trouble to alter the 
spelling) before it could resolve, as it does, upon the dominant 
of Ab. But though there is thus a distinction between real and 
apparent enharmonic modulations, • it frequently happens that 
a series of modulations perfectly diatonic in themselves 
returns to the original key by a process which can only be 
called an enharmonic circle. ITius the whole series of keys now 
in practical use can be arranged in what is called the circle of 
fifths (C G D A E B FJt [=Gb] Db Ab Bb F C, from which 
series we now see the meaning of what was said in the discussion 
of key-relationships as to the ambiguity of the relationships 
between keys a tritone fourth ap^t). Now no human memory 
is capable of distinguishing the difference of pitch between the 
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keys of C and B# after a wide series of modulations. The 
difference would be perceptible enough in immediate juxta- 
position, but after some interval of time the memory will certainly 
accept two keys so near in pitch as identical, whether in “ just 
intonation ” or hot. And hence the enharmonic circle of fifths 
is a conception of musical harmony by which infinity is at once 
rationalized and avoided, just as some modem mathematicians 
are trying to rationalize ^e infinity of space by a non-Euclidian 
space so curved in the fourth dimension as to return upon itself, 
A similar enharmonic circle progressing in major 3rds is of 
frequent occurrence and of very rich effect. For example, 
the keys of the movements of Brahms’s C Minor Symphony 
are C minor, E major, Ab major ( = Qjf), and C ( « Bjf). And the 
same circle occurs in tiie opposite direction in the first movement 
of his Third Symphony y where the first subject is in F, the transi- 
tion passes directly to Db and thence by exactly the same step 
to A ( = Bbb). The exposition is repeated, which of course 
means that in just intonation ” the first subject would begin 
in Gbb and then pass through a transition in Ebbb to the second 
subject in Cbbb. As the development contains another spurious 
enharmonic modulation, and the recapitulation repeats in 
another position the first spurious enharmonic modulation 
of the exposition, it would follow that Brahms’s movement 
began in F and ended in C sextuple-flat I So much, then, for 
the application of bad metaphysics and circle - squaring 
mathematics to the art of music. Neither in mathematics nor in 
art is an approximation to l)e confused with an imperfection. 
Brahms’s movement begins and ends in F much more exactly 
than any wooden diagonal fits a wooden square. 

Tlie foUowing series of musical illustrations show the genesis of 
typical Jiarmonic resources of classical and modem music. 

Kx. 12. — Three ceucords (tonic, first inversion of siib- 
(lominaiUi and doiuinant or A minor, u jiossible »6th- 
ceiuiiry cadence in the Phrygmii mode). 


J'.x. 13. — Tlie snue ciiords Y.iricd by a 
pension C^). 


Kx. 14. -Ditto, with the further addition 
of a double snsiiension (*) and two jiuicsing 
notes (ft). 


ICx. 15, — Ditto, with a chromatic alteration 
of the second chord (*) and an “essential*’ 
discord (dominant 7th) at (1). 


t t 


Ex. i6. — Ditto, with chromatic 
passing notes (**) and upi>ogguituni8 
(ft). 


Ex. 17. — The last two 
chords of Ex. 16 attacked 
unexpectedly, the first ap- 
poggiatura (*) prolonged till 
It seems to maVe a strange 
foreign chord before it resolves 
on the short note at while 
the second appoggiatura (t) m 
chromatic. 


Ex. 18. — The same cn- 
harmonically transformed so 
as to become u variation of 
the “ dominant ninth *' of C 
minor. The G| at * is 
really Ab, and 1 is no longer 
a note of resolution, but a 
chromatic passing-note. 





Definitions. 

(Intended to comprise the general conceptions set tortU in the 
above article.) 

1. Musical sounds t or notes ^ arc scnsation.s produced by regular 
periodical vibrations in the air, sufficiently rapid to coalesce in a 
single continuous sensation, and not too rapid for the mechanism 
of the human ear to respond. 

2. T^e pitch of a note is the .sensation corre.sponding to the degree 
of rapidity of its vibrations; being low or grave where these arc 
slow, Qxid high ox acute where they are rapid. 

3. An interval is the difference in pitch lietween two notes. 

4. Rhythm is the organization, in a musical .scheme, of sounds in 
respect of time. 

5. Melody is the organization, in a musical scheme, of rhythmic 
notes in respect of pitch. 

6. Harmony is the organization, in a musical scheme, of simul- 
taneous combinations of notes on principles whereby their acoustic 
properties interact with laws of rhythm and melody. 

7. The harmonic series is an infinite .scries of notes produced by 
the sub<li vision of a vibrating body or column of air into aliquot 
parts, such notes being generally inaudible except in the form of 
the timbre which their presence in various proportions imparts to 
the fundamental note produced by the whole vibrating body or 
air-column. 

8. A concord is a combination which, both by its acoustic smooth- 
ness and by its logical origin and purposti in a musical scheme, can 
form a point of repose. 

9. A discord is a combination in wliich both its logical origin in a 
musical scheme and its acoustic roughno.ss show that it cannot 
form a point of repose. 

10. The perfect concords and perfect intervals arc those comprised 
witliin the first four members of the harmonic scries, namely, the 
octave, as between numlx.*rs i and 2 of the series (see Ex. 1 above) ; 
the 5th, as between Nos. 2 and 3 ; and the 4fli, as between Nos. 
3 and 4. 

11. All notes exactly one or mere octaves a]>art are regarded as 
harmonically identical. 

12. The root of a chord is that note from which the whole or tin; 
most important parts of the chord appear (if distributed in the right 
octaves) as members of the harmonic series. 

13. A chord is inverted when its lowest note is not its root. 

14. The major triad is a concord containing three different notes 
which (octaves being disregarded) are identical with the first, third 
and fifth members of the harmonic series (the second and fourth 
members being negligible as octaves). 

15. The minor triad is a concord containing the same intervals 
as tlie major triad in a different oixler ; in consequence it is artificial, 
as one of its notes is not derivaJ>lc from tlie harmonic series. 

16. Unessential discords are those that are treated purely as the 
phenomena of transition, delay or ornament, in an otherwise con- 
cordant harmony. 

17. Essential discords arc tliose which are so treated that the mind 
tends to regard them as definite chords possessing roots. 

18. A key is an harmonic system in which there is never any 
doul)t as to which note or triad shall be the final note of music 
in that system, nor of the relations between that note or chord 
and the other notes or chords. (In this sense Die chiircli inodes 
are either not keys or else they are subtle mixtures of keys.) 

19. Tliis final note of a key is called its tonic. 

20. The major mode is that of keys in which the Ionic triad and 
the two other cardinal triads arc major. 

21. The minor mode is that of keys in whicli the tonic triad 
and one other cardinal triad arc minor. 

22. A diatonic scale is a series of the notes essential to oik; major 
or minor key, arranged in order of pitch and repealing itself in 
other octaves on reaching the limit of an octave. 

23. Modulation is the passing from one key to another. 

24. Chromatic notes and chords are those which do not belong to 
the diatonic scale of the pas.sage in which they occur, but which are 
not so used as to cause modulation. 

25. Enharmonic intervals are minute intervals which never 
occur in music as directly measured quantities, though they exist 
as differences between approximately equal ordiiiary intervals, 
diatonic or chromatic. In an enharmonic modulation, two chords 
differing by an enharmonic quantity are treau*d as identical. 

26. Pedal or organ point is the sustaining of a single note in the 
bass (or, in the case of an inverted pedal, in an upper part) while the 
harmonies move independently. Unless the hannonit'S arc some- 
times foreign to the sustained note, it does not constitute a pedal. In 
modem music pedals take place on cither the tonic or the dominMiit, 
other pedal -notes being rare and of complex meaning. Double 
pedals (of tonic and dominant, with tonic below) are not unusual. 
The device is capable of very free treatment, and has produced 
many very bold and rich harmonic effects in music since the earlier 
works of Beethoven. It probably accounts for many so-callcd 
“ essential discords.” 

In the form of drones the pedal is the only real harmonic device 
of ancient and primitive music. The ancient Greeks sometimes 
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used a reiterated instrumental note as an accompaniment above 
the melody. These primitive devices, though harmonic,^ the true 
modem sense of the word^ are out of the line of harmonic develop- 
ment. and did not help it in any definite way. 

27. The t^ndamental bass oi a harmonic passage is an imaginary 
ban consisting of Uie roots of the chords. 

28. A figured hass^ or continuo, is the bass of a composition supplied 

with numerals indicating the chords to be filled in by the accompanist. 
Thoroughbass (Ger. Generalbass) is the art of interpreting such 
figured (D. F. T.) 

HARMOTOME, a mineral of the zeolite group, consisting of 
hydrous barium and aluminium silicate, Hj|BaAl2(SiOa)5 -h SH^O. 
Usually a small amount of potassium is present replacing part 

of the barium. The system of 

# crystallization is monoclinic ; only 
complex twinned crystals are 
known. A common and character- 
istic form of twinned crystal, such 
as is represented in the figure, con- 
sists of four intercrossing indi- 
viduals twinned together according 
to two twin-laws ; the compound 
group resembles a tetragonal crystal 
with prism and pyramid, but may 
be distinguished from this by the 
grooves along the edges of the 
pseudo - prism. The faces of the 
crystals are marked by character- 
istic striations, as indicated in the figure. Twinned crystals of 
exactly the same kind are also frequent in phillipsite (^.2^.). 
Crystals are usually white and translucent, with a vitreous 
lustre. The hardness is 4J, and the specific gravity 2*5. 

The name harmotome (from ap/ios, “ a joint,” and re/xyny, 
** to cut ”) was given by R. J. Haiiy in 1801, and has a crystallo- 
graphic signification. Earlier names are cross-stone (Ger. 
Kreuzstein\ ercinite, andreasbergolite and andreolite, the two 
last feeing derived from the locality, Andreasberg in the Harz. 
Morvenite (from Mbrven in Argyllshire) is the name given to 
small transparent crystals formerly referred to phillipsite. 

Like other zeolites, harmotome occurs with calcite in the 
amygdaloidal cavities of volcanic rocks, for example, in the 
dolerites of Dumbartonshire, and as fine crystals in the agate- 
lined cavities in the melaphyre of Oberstein in Germany. It 
also occurs in gneiss, and sometimes in metalliferous veins. 
At Andreasberg in the Harz it is found in the lead and silver 
veins ; and at Strontian in Argyllshire in lead veins, associated 
with brewsterite (a strontium and barium zeolite), barytes and 
calcite. (L. j. s.) 

HARMS, CLAUS (1778-1855), German divine, was bom at 
Fahrstedt in Schleswijj-Holstein on the 25th of May 1778, and 
in his youth worked in his father's mill. At the university of 
Kiel he repudiated the prevailing rationalism and under the 
influence of Schleiermacher became a fervent Evangelical 
preacher, first at Lunden (t8o6), and then at Kiel (i8i6). His 
trenchant style made him very popular, and he did ^eat service 
for his cause especially in 1817, when, on the 300th anniversaiy 
of the Reformation, he published side by side with Luther's 
theses, ninety-five of his own, attacking reason as the pope of 
our time '' who dismisses Christ from the altar and throws 
God’s word from the pulpit.” He also had some fame as a hymn- 
writer, and besides volumes of sermons published a good book on 
Pastoraltheolflgie (1830).* He resigned his pastorate on account 
of blindness in 1849, and died on the ist of February 1855. 

See Autobiography (2nd ed., Kiel, 1852) ; M. Baumgarten, Bin 
Denhmal fUr C. Harms (Brunswick, 1855). 

HARNACK, ADOLF (1851- ), German theologian, w^ bom 

on the 7th of May 1851 at Dorpat, in Russia, where his father, 
Theodosius Hamack (1817-1889), held a professorship of pastoral 
theology. 

Tlicodosius Harnack was a staunch Lutheran and a prolific 
writer on theological subjects ; his chief field of work was 
practical theology, and his important book on that subject, 
summing up his long experience and teaching, appeared at 


s 

Erlfingen (X877-1878, 2 vols.). The litoigy of the Lutherw 
church of Russia hiu;, since 181989 been based on his liturgisi^ 
Farmidare (1872). 

The son pursued his studies at Dorpat (1869-1872) and at 
Leipzig, where he took his degree ; and soon afterwards (1874) 
b^an lecturing as a PrivaidMent, These lectures, which dealt 
with such special subjects as Gnosticism and the Apocalypse, 
attracted considerable attention, and in 1876 he was appointed 
professor extraordinarius. In the same year he began the publica- 
tion, in conjunction with O. L. von Gebhardt and T. Zahn, of 
an edition of the works of the Apostolic Fathers, Pairum apostoli- 
corum opera, a sihaller edition of which appeared in 1877. 
Three years later he was called to Giessen as professor ordinarius 
of church history. Diere he collaborated with Oscar Leopold 
von Gebhardt in Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichle der 
altchristlichen Litteratur (1882 sqq.), an irregular periodical, con- 
taining only essays in New Testament and patristic fields. In 
1881 he published a work on monasticism. Das Monchtum, seine 
Ideale und seine Geschichte (5th ed., 1900 ; English translation, 
iQoi), and became joint -editor wiUi Emil Schiirer of the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, In 1885 he published the first 
volume of his epoch-making work, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte 
(3rd ed. in three volumes, 1894-1898 ; English translation in 
seven volumes, 1894-1899). In this work Hamack traces the 
rise of dogma, by which he understands the authoritative 
doctrinal system of tlie 4th century and its development down 
to the Reformation. He considers that in its earliest origins 
Christian faith and the methods of Greek thought were so 
closely intermingled that much that is not essential to Chris- 
tianity found its way into the resultant system. Therefore 
Protestants are not only free, but bound, to criticize it ; indeed, 
for a Protestant Christian, dogma cannot be said to exist. An 
abridgment of this appeared in 1889 with the title Grundriss 
der Dogmengeschichte (3rd ed., 1898). In 1886 Hamack was 
called to Marburg ; and in 1888, in spite of violent opposition 
from the conservative section of the church authorities, to 
Berlin. In 1890 he became a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
At Berlin,, somewhat against his will, he was drawn into a 
controversy on the Apostles’ Creed, in which tlie party antagon- 
isms within the Prussian Church had found expression. Hamack's 
view is that the creed contains both too much and too little to 
be a satisfactory test for candidates for ordination, and he 
would prefer a briefer symbol which could be rigorously exacted 
from all (cf. his Das aposiolische Glaubensbekenntnis, Ein 
geschichtlieher Bericht nebst einem Nachworte, 1892 ; 27th ed., 
1896). At Beriin Hamack continued his literary labours. In 
1893 he published a history of early Christian literature down 
to Eusebius, Geschichte der allchristL Litteratur bis Eusebius 
(part 2 of vol. i., 1897); and in 1900 appeared his popular 
lectures. Das Wesen des Christentums (5th ed., 1901 ; English 
translation, What is Christianity ? 1901 ; 3rd ed., 1904). One 
of his more recent historical Works is Die Mission und Ausbreitung 
des Christentums in den ersten drei J ahrhunderten (1902 ; English 
translation in two volumes, 1904-1905). It has been followed 
by some very interesting and important New Testament studies 
{Beitragc zur Einleilung in das neue Testament, 1906 sqq. ; Engl, 
trans. ; Ltdie the Physician, 1907 ; The Sayings of Jesus, 1908). 
Hamack, both as lecturer and writer, was one of the most 
prolific and most stimulating of modem critical scholars, and 
trained up in his “ Seminar ” a whole generation of teachers, 
who carried his ideas and methods throughout the whole of 
Germany and even beyond its borders. His distinctive character- 
istics are his claim for absolute freedom in the study of church 
history and the New Testament; liis distrust of speculative 
theology, whether orthodox or liberal ; his interest in practical 
Christianity as a religious life and not a system of theology. 
Some of his addresses on social matters have been published 
under the heading “ Essays on the Social Gospel ” (1907). 

HARNESS (from 0 . Fr. harneis or hamois ; &e ultimate origin 
is obscure ; the Celtic origin which connects it with the Welsh 
haiam, iron, has phonetic and other difficulties ; the French is 
the origin of the Span, ames, and Ger. Harnisch), probably, in 
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origin, gear, tackle, equipment m general, but eariy i^Ued 
particularly to the body armour of a soldier, including the 
trappings of t^ horse ; now the general term for the gear of an 
animal used for draft purposes, traces, collar, bri&, girth, 
breeching, &c. It is usually not applied to the saddle or bridle 
of a riding animal. The word, in its original meaning of tackle 
or working apparatus, is stUl found in weaving, for the mechanism 
which shifts the warp*threads to form the “shed,” and in 
beH-hangi^, for the apparatus by which a laige beU is hui^. 
The New English Dictionary quotes an early use of the word for 
the lines, rod and hooks of an angler {Fysshing with an Angle^ 

c . 1450)* 

HARO, CLAMBUR DR, the ancient Norman custom of “ crying 
for justice,” still surviving in the Channel Islands. The wronged 
party must on his knees and before witnesses cry : “ Haro 1 
Haro ! Haro ! k Taide, mon prince, on me fait tort.” This 
appeal has to be respected, and the alleged trespass or tort 
must cease till the matter has been thrashed out in the courts. 
The “ cry ” thus acts as an interim injunction, and no inhabitant 
of the Channel Islands would think of resisting it. The custom 
is undoubtedly very ancient, dating from times when there 
were no courts and no justice except such as was meted out by 
princes personally. popular derivation for the name is 

that wmch explains “ Haro ” as an abbreviation of “Hal 
Rollo,” a direct appeal to Rollo, first duke of Normandy. It 
is far more probable that haro is simply an exclamation to call 
attention (O.H.G. ?iera, ?iara, “ here I ”). Indeed it is clear 
that the “ cry for justice ” was in no sense an institution of 
Rollo, but was a method of appeal recognized in many countries. 
It is said to be identical with the “ Legatro of the Bavarians 
and the Thuringians,” and the first mention of it in France is 
to be found in the “ Grand coutumier de Normandie.” A 
similar custom, only observed in criminal charges, was recognized 
by the Saxon laws under the name of “ Clamor Violentiae.” 
Thus there is reason to think that William the Conqueror on his 
arrival in England found the “ cry ” fully established as far as 
criminal matters were concerned. Later the “ cry ” was made 
applicable to civil wrongs, and, when the administration of 
justice became systematized, disappeared altogether in criminal 
cases. It naturally tended to l)ecome obsolete as the administra- 
tion of justice became systematized, but it was long retained 
in north-western France in cases of disputed possession, 
and was not actually repealed until the close of the 18th 
century. A survival of the English form of haro’ is possibly to 
be found in the “ Ara,” a cry at fairs when “ settling time ” 
arrived. 

HAROLD 1 . (d. 1040), sumamed Harefoot^ the illegitimate 
son of Canute, king of England, and iBlfgifu of North^pton. 
On the death of his father in 1035, he claimed the crown of 
England in opposition to Canute’s legitimate son, Hardicanute. 
His claims were supported by Leofric, earl of Mercia, and the 
north ; those of Hardicanute by his mother, Queen Emma, 
Godwine, earl of the West-Saxons and the south. Eventually 
Harold w£is temporarily elected regent, pending a final settle- 
ment on Hardicanute’s return from Denmark. Hardicanute, 
however, tarried, and meanwhile Harold’s party increased 
rapidly. In 1037 he was definitely elected king, and banished 
Emma from the kingdom. The only events of his brief reign 
arc ineffectual inroads of the Welsh and Scots. Hardicanute 
was preparing to invade England in support of his claims when 
Harold died at Oxford on the loth of March 1040. 

HAROLD n. (r. 1022-1066), king of the English, the second 
son of Earl Godwine, was bom about 1022. While still very 
young (before 1045) he was appointed to the earldom of the 
East-Angles. He shared his father’s outlawry and banishment 
in 1051 ; but while Godwine went to Flanders, Harold with his 
brother Leofwine took refuge in Ireland. In 1052 Harold and 
Leofwine returned. Having plundered in the west of England, 
they joined their father, and were with him at the assembly 
which decreed the restoration of the whole family. Harold 
was now restored to his earldom of the East- Angles, and on his 
father’s death in 1053 he succeeded him in the greater earldom 


of the West-Saxons. He was now the chief man in the kingdom, 
and when the older earls Leofric and Siward died his power 
increased yet more, and the latter part of Edward’s reign was 
virtually the reign of Harold. In 1055 he drove back the Welsh, 
who burned Hereford. In 106^ came the great Welsh war, 
in which Harold, with the help of his brother Tostig, crushed the 
power of Gruffyd, who was killed by his own people. But in 
spite of his power and his prowess, Harold was the minister of 
the king rather than his personal favourite. This latter position 
rather belonged to Tostig, who on the death of Siward in 1055 
received the earldom of Northumberland. Here, however, 
his harshness soon provoked enmity, and in 1065 the North- 
umbrians revolted against him, choosing Morkere in his place. 
Harold acted as mediator between the king and the insurgents, 
and at length agreed to the choice of Morkere, and the banish- 
ment of his brother. At the beginning of 1066 Edward died, 
with his last breath recommending Harold as his successor. 
He was accordingly elected at once and crowned. The men 
of Northumberland at first refused to acknowledge him, but 
Harold won them over. The rest of his brief reign was taken 
up with preparations against the attacks which threatened 
him on both sides at once. William challenged the crown, 
alleging both a bequest of Edward in his favour and a personal 
engagement which Harold had contracted towards him — 
probably in 1064 ; and prepared for the invasion of England. 
Meanwhile Tostig was trying all means to bring about his own 
restoration. He first attacked the Isle of Wight, then Lindesey, 
but was compelled to take shelter in Scotland. From May to 
September the king kept the coasts with a great force by sea 
and land, but at last provisions failed and the land army was 
dispersed. Harold then came to London, ready to meet which- 
ever enemy came first. By this time Tostig had engaged Harold 
Hardrada of Norway to invade England. Together they sailed 
up the Humber, defeated Edwin and Morkere, and received the 
submission of York. Harold hurried northwards ; and on the 
25th of September he came on the Northmen at Stamford 
Bridge and won a complete victory, in which Tostig and Harold 
Hardrada were slain. But two days later William landed at 
Pevensey, Harold marched southward as fast as possible. He 
gathered bis army in London from all southern and eastern 
England, but Edwin and Morkere kept back the forces of the 
north. The king then marched into Sussex and engaged the 
Normans on the hill of Senlac near Battle (see Hastings). After 
a fight which lasted from morning till evening, tlie Normans had 
the victory, and Harold and his two brothers lay dead on the 
field (14th of October 1066). 

HARP (Fr. harpe ; Ger. Harfe ; Ital. arpa), a member of the 
class of stringed instruments of which the strings are twanged or 
vibrated by tbe fingers. The harp is an instrument of beautiful 
proportions, approximating to a triangular form, the strings 
diminishing in length as they ascend in pitch. The mechanism 
is concealed within the different parts of which the instrument 
is composed, (i) the pedestal or pedal-box, on which rest (2) the 
vertical pillar, and (3) the inclined convex body in which the 
soundboard is fixed, (4) the curved neck, with (5) the comb 
concealing the mechanism for stopping the strings, supported 
by the pillar and the lx)dy. 


(1) The pedestal or pedal-box forms the base of the harp and 
contains seven pedals both in single and double action hari>s, the 
difference being tliat in the single action the pedals are only capable 
of raising the strings one semitone by means of a drop into a notch, 
whereas with the double action the pedals, after a. first drop, can by 
a further drop into a second and lower notch shorten the string a 
second semitone, whereby each string is made to serve in turn for 
flat, natural and sharp. The harp is normally in the key of C flat 
major, and each of the seven pedals acts upon one of the notes rA 
this diatonic scale throughout the compass. The choice of tins 
method of tuning was imposed by the construction of ^e harp w^ 
double action. The ped^ remain in the notches until released w 
the foot, when the pedal returns to its normal position through the 
action of a spiral spring, which may be seen under each of the pedals 

by tumixig the harp up. . . . ^ 1 ^ ^1- 

(2) The vertical pillar is a kind of tunnel m which are placed tne 
seven rods worked by the pedals, which set in motion the mechaninn 
situated in the neck of the instrument. Although the pillar apparently 
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rests oa the pedestal, it is reallv supported by a brass shoulder firmly 
screwed to the beam which forms the lowest part of the body, a 
connexioA wliich remains undisturbed when the pedal box and its 
cover are removed. 

(3) The body or sound-cheid of the harp is in shape like the longi- 
tumnal section of a cone* It was formerly composed of staves joined 
together as in the lute and mandoline. £rard was the first to make 
it in two pieces of wood, genendly sycamore, with the addition of a 
fiat soundboard of Swiss pine. The body is strengthened on the 
inside, in order to resist the tension of the strings, by means of ribs ; 
there are five soundholes in the back, which in the older models were 
furnished with swell shutters opened at will by the swell pedal, the 
fourth from the left worked by the left foot. As the increase of 
sound obtained by means of the swell was infinitesimal, the device 
has now been discarded. The hatp is strung by knotting the end of 
the string and passing it through its hole in the centre of the sound- 
board, where it is kept in position by means of a grooved peg which 
grips the string. 

(4) The neck consists of a curved piece of wood resting on the liody 
at the treble end of the instrument and joining the pillar at the bass 
end. In the neck are set the tuning pins round which arc wound the 
strings. 

(5) The comb is the name given to two brass plates or covers 
which fit over both sides of the neck, concealing part of the mechan- 
ism for shortening the strings and raising their pitch a semitone 
when actuated by the pedals. On the front plate of the comb, to the 
left of the player, is a row of brass bridges against which the strings 
rest below the tuning pins, and which determine the vibrating length 
of the string reckoned from the peg in the soundboard. Below the 
bridges are two rows of brass disks, known as forks, connected by 
steel levers ; each disk is ecmipped with two studs for grasping the 
string and shortening it. The mechanism is ingenious. When a 
pedal is depressed to the first notch, the corresponding lower disk 
turns a little way on a mandrel keeping the studs clear of the string. 
The upper disk, set in motion by the steel levers connecting the disks, 
revolves simultaneously till the string is caught by the two studs 
which thus form a new bridge, shortening the vibrating leng[th of 
the string by just the length necessary to raise the pitch a semitone. 
If the same pedal be depressed to the second notch, another move- 
ment causes the lower disk to revolve again till the string is a second 
time seized and shortened, the upper disk remaining stationary. 
The hidden mechanism meanwhile has gone through a series of 
movements ; the pedal is really a lever .set upon a spring, and when 
depressed it draws down tlic connecting rod in the pillar which sets 
in motion chains governing the mandrels of the disks. 

The ha^ usually has forty -six strings, of gut in the middle and 
upper registers, and of covered steel wire in the bass ; the C strings 
are red and the F strings blue. Tiie compass thus has a range of 


6} octaves from 
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used as for the pianoforte. Tlie single action harp used to be tuned 
to the key of El? major. 

The modem harp with double action is the only instrument with 
fixed tones, not determined by the ear or touch of the performer, 
which has separate notes for naturals, sharps and fiat.s, giving it an 
enharmonic compass. On the harp the appreciable interval between 
D| and can be played. The ham in its normal condition is tuned 
to O) major ; it rests with the perfomier to transpose it at will in a 
few seconds into any other key by means of the pedals. Each of the 
pedals influences one note of the scale ttirougiiout the compass, 
t3eginning at the left with D, C, and B worked by the left foot. 
Missing the fourth or forte pedal, and continuing towards the right 
we get the E, F, G and A pedals worked by the right foot. By 
lowering the I) pedal into the first notch the D; becomes DJ, and 
into tlie second notch D^, and so on for all the pedals. If, for 
example, a piece l>e written in the key of E major, the harp is trans- 
posed into that key by depressing the E, A, and B pedals to the first 
notch, and those for F, G, C and D to the second or sharp notch and 
so on througli all the keys. Accidentals and modulations are 
readily played by means of the pedals, provided the transitions be 
not too rapid. The harj^is the instrument upon which transposition 
presents the least difficulty, for tl\c fingering is the same for all 
keys. Tlic strings are twanged with the thumbs and the first three 
fingers. 

The quality of tone does not vary much in the different registers, 
but it has the greatest brilliancy in keys with many flats, for the 
strings are then open and not shortened by the forks. Various 
affects can be obtained on the harp : (i) by harmonics, (2) by damp- 
(3) by guitar tones, (4) by the glissando. (i) Harmonics arc 
produced by resting the ball of the hand on the middle of the string 
and setting it in vibration by the thumb or the first two fingers of 
the same hand, whereby a mysterious and beautiful tone is obtained. 
Two or tlirce harmonics can' be played together with the left hand, 
and by using both hands at once as many as four are possible. 
(2) Damping is effected by laying the palm against the string in the 


bass and the back of the finger in the treble. (3) Guitar or pizzicato 
notes are obtained by twanging the strings sharply at the lower end 
near the soundboard with the nails. (4) The glis.sando effect is 
produced, as on the pianoforte, by sliding the thumb or finger along 
the strings in quick succession ; this does not necessarily give the 
diatonic scale, for by means of the pedals the harp can be tuned 
beforeliand to chords. It is possible to play on tiic liarp all kinds of 
diatonic and arpeggio passages, but no chromatie, except in very 
slow tempo, on account of the time required by the mechanism of 
the pedals ; and chords of three or four notes in each hand, shakes, 
turns, successions of double notes can be easily acquired. The same 
note can also l>e repeated slowly or quickly, the next string being 
tuned to a duplicate note, and the two strings plucked alternately 
in order to give the string time to vibrate. 

Pleyel’s chromatic harp, patented in 1894 and inmroved in 1903 
by Gustave Lyon, manager of the firm of Pleyel, Wolff & Co., is 
an instrument practically without mechanism wWch has alresidy 
won great favour in France and Belgium, notably in the orchc.stra. 
It has been constructed on the familiar lines of the pianoforte^ 
Henry Pape, a piano manufacturer, had in 1845 conceived the idea 
of a chromatic harp of which the strings crossed in the centre as in 
tlie piano, and a report on the construction was published at the 
time ; the instrument, liowever, was not considered successful, and 
was relegated to oblivion until Mr T*yon revised the matter and 
brought out a successful and practical instrument. The advantages 
claimed for this liarp are the abandonment of the whole pedal 
mechanism, a metal framing which insures tlie strips keeping in 
tune as long as those of a piano, and an easily acquired technujue. 
The chromatic harp consists of (i) a pedestal on castors, (2) a steel 

C illar without internal mechanism, (3) a wide nock containing two 
rass wrest-planks in which arc fixed two rows of tuning pins, and 
(4) a soundchest in which is firmly riveted the steel plate to which 
the strings are fastened, and the soundboard pierced with ^clet 
holes through which the strings are drawn to the string plate. There 
is a string for every chromatic semitone of the scale of C major, the 
white strings representing the white keys cf the piano keylioard, 
and tlie black strings corresponding to the black keys. The tuning 
pins for the black strings are set in the left side of the neck in alternate 
groups of twos and threes, and those for the white in the right side 
in alternate groups of threes and fours, llic strings cross half-way 
between neck and soundboard, this being the point where they are 
plucked ; the left hand finds the black notes above, and the right 
liand below the crossing. There is besides in the neck a set of twelve 
tuning buttons, each one of which on being pressed gives cut one 
note of the chromatic scale tuned to t he pitch of the diapason normal. 
It is obvious that tlic repertoire for this harp is very extensive, 
including many com^sitions written for the piano, which however 
cannot be played with any legato cflects, these being still impossible 
on this chromatic harp. 

History . — ^While the instrument is of great antiquity, it is yet 
from northern Europe that the modem harp and its name are derived. 
The Greeks and Romans preferred to it tlie lyre in its different 
varieties, and a Latin writer, Venantius Fortimatus,^ describes it in 
the 7th century of our era as an instrument of the barbarians — 
“ Roman usque lyra, plaudat tibi barbarus harpa." This is believed 
to be the earliest mention of the name, which is clearly Teutonic, — 
O.H.Gcr. harapha^ A.-S. hearpe^ Old Norse harpa. The modern 
Fr, harps retains the aspirate ; in the .Spanish and Italian arpa it is 
dropped. 

Ihe earliest deUneations of the ham in Egypt give no indication 
that it had not existed long before. There are, indeed, representa- 
tions in Egyptian paintings of stringed instruments of a now- form 
having afiinities wdth both primitive haqi and nefer (a kind of oval 
guitar) tliat support the idea of the invention of the harp from 
the tense string of the 
warrior’s or hunter’s 
bow. This primitive- 
looking instrument, 
called naiigay had a boat- 
shaped sound-chest with 
a parchment or sic in 
soundboard, down the 
centre of which one end 
of the string w'as fas- 
tened to a strip of wood, 
whilst the other was 
wound round pegs in 

the upper part of tlie Fig. i, 

bow. The nanga w'as 

played horizontally, being borne upon the performer’s shoulder.® 
Between it and the grand vertical liarps in the frescos of the time of 
Rameses III., more than 3000 years old, discovered by the traveller 
Bruce * (fig. i), there are varieties tliat permit us to bind the whole, 



> Poemata, lib. vii. cap. 8, p. 245, Migne’s Patrologias cursus 
complehts (Paris, 1857-1866, vol. 88). 

* A few nangas (c. 1500 b.c.) are preserved among the Egyptian 
antiquities at the British Museum, fourth Egyptian room. 

5 Bnice’s harps are reproduced by Champollion, tome iii. p. 261. 
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from the simplest bow>form to the almost triangular harp, into one 
family fig. 2). 

The Egyptian harp had no front pillar, and as it vas strung with 
catgut, the tension and pitch must necessarily have been low. The 

harps above - mentioned 
depicted in the tomb at 
Thebes, assumed from 
the players to be more 
than 6 ft. high, have not 
many strings, the one 
having ten, the otlier 
thirteen. What the 
accordance of these strings 
was it would be hard to 
recover. We must be 
content with the know- 
ledge that the old 
Egyptians jx^ssessed harps 
in principle like our 
Fig. 2. o'lvn, the largest having 

pedestals upon which they 
bestowed a wealth of decoration, as if to show how mucli they 
prized tlicm. 

Tlic ancient Assyrians had harjis lilcc those of Egypt in being 
without a front pillar, but differing from them in having the sound- 
body uppermost, in which we find the early use of soundholcs ; 
wliile tlie lower portion was a bar to which the strings were lied and 
by means of which the tuning was apparently elTccted.^ What the 
Hebrew liarp was, whether it followed the Egyptian or the Assyrian, 
wo do not know. That King David played upon the harp as com- 
monly depicted is rather a modem idea. Medieval artists frequently 
gave King David the psaltery, a horizontal stringed instrument from 
which has gradually dcveloj^ed the modem piano. The Hebrew 
“ kinnor " may have been a kind of trigonon, a triangular stringed 
instrument between a small harp and a psaltery, sounded by a 
plectrum, or more probably, as advocated by Dr Stainer in his essay 
on the music of the Bible, a kind of lyre. 

The earliest rocortls that we possess of the Celtic race, whether 
Gaelic or Cymric, give the harp a prominent place and harpists 
pt’culiar veneration and distinction. The names for the harj) a.re, 
hov/ever, quite diflcreut from the Teutonic. 'Hie Irish “ clairseach,” 
the Highland Scottish “ clarsivch,’* the Wtrlsh, Cornish, Breton 
“ telyn," “telein,'’ “telcn,” show no etymological kinship to the 
other European names. The first syllable in clairseach or clarsach 
is derived from the Gaelic “ clar," a board or talde (soundboard), 
while the first syllable of tclyn is distinctly Old Welsh, and has a 
tensile meaning ; thus resonance suj^plics the one idea, tension 
the other. 

The literature of these Collie liar|)S may be most directly found in 
Bunting’s Ancient Music of Ireland (Dublin, 1840), Gunn’s His- 
torical Enquiry respecting the Performance on the Harp in the Highlands 
of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1807), and E. Jones’s Musical and Poetical 
Memoirs of the Welsh Bards (1 .ondon, 1 784). The treatises of Walker, 
Dalyell, and others may also be consulted ; but in all tiicse authorities 
duo care must be taken of the bias of patriotism, and the delusive 
aim to reconstruct much that we must be content to receive as only 
vaguely indicated in records and old monuments. There is, however, 
one early Irish monument about which there can be no mistake, the 
harp upon a cross belonging to the ancient cliurch of Ullard near 
Killteniiy, the date of wliich cannot be later than 830 ; the sculpture 
is rude, but tlie instrument is clearly sliown by the drawing in 
Bunting's work to have no front pillar. This remarkable structural 
likeness to the old harps of Egypt and As.* 5 yria may be accidental, 
but permits the plausible hypothesis of Eastern descent. The oldest 
specimen of the beautiful form liy wliich the Irish harp is now 
recognized, with gracefully curved front pillar and sweep of neck 
(the latter known as the harmonic curve), is the famous har}> in 
Trinity College, Dublin, the possession of which has been attributed 
to King Brian Boiroimhe. From this mythic ownership Dr Petrie 
(sec essay in Bunting) has delivered it ; but he can only deduce the 
age from the ornamentation and heraldry, w^hich fix its date in the 
14th century or a little later. There is a cast of it in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The next oldest is in the Highlands of Scotland, 
the Clarsach Lumanach^ or Lamont’s Clarschoe, belonging, wdth 
another of later date, to the old Perthshire family of Robertson of 
Lude. Both arc described in detail by Gunn. This Lamont haiq^ 
was taken by a lady of that family from Argylcshire about 1460, 
on her marriage into the family of Lude. It had about thirty strings 
tuned singly, but the scale was sometimes doubled in pairs of unisons 
like lutes and other contemporary instruments. The Dalway harp 
in Ireland (fig. 3) inscribed “ Ego sum Regina Cithararum,*' and 
dated 1621, appears to have had pairs of strings in the centre only. 
These were of brass wire, and played with the pointed fingcr-nailr,. 
The Italian contemporary “ Arpa Doppia “ was entirely upon tlie 
duplex principle, but with gut strings played by the fleshy ends of 
the fingers. When E. Bunting met at Belfast in 1792 as 

^ Re]>rcscntations of these may be seen among the musical scenes 
ill the Pirimrod Gallery at the British Museum. 



many Irish harpers as could be at that late date assembled, ho 

ji. 

found the compass of their harps to comprise 

thirty notes which were tuned diatonically in tlic key of G, under 
certain circumstances transposable to C and rarely to D, the scales 
being the major of these keys. The harp first appeared in the coat 
of arms of Ireland in the reign of Henry Vlll. ; and some years 
after in a map of 1567 preserved in a volume of state papers, we 
find it truly drawn according to the outlines of the natWal Irish 
instrument.* References to the Highlands of Scotland are of neces- 
sity included with Ireland ; and in beth we find another name 


erroneously applied by lexicographers to the 
harp, viz. ’^cruit.” Bunting particularly 
mentions the “ cinnard emit “ (harp with 
a high head) and the “ crom cruit^' (the 
curved harp). In the Ossianic MSS. of the 
Dean of Lismorc (1512) the w'ord “ erwt “ 
occurs several times, and in Neill M‘ Alpine’s 
Gaelic Dictionary (1832), which gives the 
dialect of Islay, closely related to that of 
Ulster, the word “cruit” is rendered 
“ harp.” The confusion doubtless arose from 
the fact that from the 1 1 Ih century cithara 
is glossed hear pan in Anglo-Saxon MSS., a 
word which, like citharisare in medieval 
Latin, referred to plucking or twanging of 
strings in contradistinction to those instru- Fig. 3. 

ments vibrated by means of the bow. In Irish fDalwav^ Haro 

Irish of the 8th and 9th centuries (Zeuss) ^ » P- 

cithara is always glossed by “ crot." The modern Welsli “ erwth ’’ 
is not a harp but a “ rotla ’’ (see Crowd). An old Welsh harp, 
not triple strung, exists, which bears a great resemblance to 
the Irish harp in nock, soundboard and soundholcs. But this 
does not imply derivation of the harp of Wales from that of 
Ireland or the reverse. There is really no good historical evidence, 
and there may have been a common or distinct origin on whi«:li 
ethnology only can throw light.^ The Welsh like the Irish harp 
was often an hereditary instrument to lie preserved with great 
care and veneration, and used l)y the bards of the family, who were 
alike the poet-musicians and historians. A slave was not allowed 
to touch a harj), and it was exempted by the Welsh laws from seizure 
for debt. The old Wtslsh harp aj)pi5ars to hav(i been at one time 
strung with horse-hair, and by the Eistesddfod laws the pupil spent 
his noviciate of three years in the practice of a harp with that string- 
ing. The comparatively modern Welsh trijde harp (fig. 4) is always 
strung with gut. It has a rising m?ck as before 
stated, and iliree rows of strings, — the outer rov/s 
tuned diatonic, the centre one chromatic for the 
sharps and flats. Jones gives it 98 strings and 
a compass of 5 octaves and one note, from 
violoncello C. As in all Celtic harps, the left is 
the treble hand, and in the triple harps there arc 
27 strings on that sidt^, the right or bass hand 
liaviiig 37, and tlie middle or chromatic row 34. 

The first pattern of the modern liarp is dis- 
covered in German ami Anglo-Saxon illuminated 
MvSS. as far back as the 9th century.* A diatonic 
instrument, it must have been common through- 
out Europe, as Orcagna, Fra Angelico, and other 
famous Italian painters depict it over and over 
again in their masteq^ieces. No accidental 
.semitones were possible with this instrument, 
unless the strings were shortened by the player’s 
fingers. This lasted until the 17th century, 
when a Tirolcse maker adapted hooks® (perhaps Fig. 4. 

suggested by the fretted or bonded clavichord) W’elsh Triple Harp, 
that, screwed into the neck, could be turned 




downwards to fix the desired semitone at pleasure. At last, some- 
where about 1720, Hochbrucker, a Bavarian, invented pedals that, 
acting through the pedestal of tlie instrument, governed by mechan- 
ism the stopping, and thus left the player's hands free, an indisput- 
able advantage ; and it became possible at once to play in no less 


- Sec also a woodcut in John Derrick’s Image of Ireland (1581), 
pi. iii. (Edinburgh ed. 1883). 

^ See the fine volume Musical Instruments on the Irish and 
Scottish harps by Robert Bruce Armstrong (1904), vol. i. Vol. ii., 
which deals with the Welsh liarp, has unfortunately been withdrawn 
from sale. 

* See for the medieval harp a careful article liy Hortense Panum, 
“ Harfe und Lyra im alien Nord-Europa,” in Intern, Mns. GeSn 
vol. vii. pt. I (Leipzig, 1905) ; and for references as to illuminated 
MSS., early W’oodcuts, paintings, <&c. see Hugo Leichtentritt, “ Was 
lehren uns die Bildwerke des 14-17 Jahrhunderts fiber die Instru- 
mentalmusik ihrer Zeit ? ’’ ibid. vol. vii. p. 3 (Leipzig, 1906). 

» See Nauwerk, “ Die Hakenharfe, Die Vervollkommnung des 
Mcchanismus an der deutschen Harfe/' in Allg. musih. Ztg. (Leipzig, 
1815), p. 545 
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than eight major scales. By a sequence of improvements, in which 
two Frenchmen named Cousineau took an important part, the 
various defects inherent in Hochbrucker's plan became ameliorated. 
The pedals were doubled, and, the tuning of the instrument being 
changed from the key oi Ep to O, it became possible to play in 
keys, thus exceeding the power of the keyword instruments, 
over which the harp has another important advantage in the sim- 
plicity of the fingering, which is the same for every key. 

It IS to Sebastian Erard we owe the perfecting of the pedal harp 
(hg. 5), a triumph he gained in Paris by unremitting studies begun 

t when he adopted a “fork” mechanism in 1786 
and ended in 1810 when he had attained com- 
plete success with the double action pedal 
meclianism already described above. Erard’ s 
merit was not confined to this improvement 
only ; he modified the structure of the comb 
that conceals the mechanism, and constructed 
the 80und-lx)dy of the instrument upon a 
modem principle more advantageous to the 

Notwithstanding these improvements and the 
great l>eauty of tone the harp possesses, the 
domestic use of it in modem times has almost 
disappeared. The great cost of a good harp, 
and the trouble to many amateurs of tuning, 
may have led to the supplanting of the haq> 
by the more convenient and useful pianoforte. 
With this comes naturally a diminution In 
Eig. 5. the number of solo-players on the instru- 

Modem Erard Harp. ment. Were it not for the increasing use of 
the harp in the orchestra, the colour of its 
tone having attracted the masters of instrumentation, so that 
the great scores of Meyerbeer and Gounod, of Berlioz, Liszt and 
Wagner are not complete without it, wc should perhaps know 
little more of the harp than of the dulcimer, in spite of the 
efforts of distinguished virtuosi whose devotion to their instrument 
maintains its technique on an ecniality with tliat of any other, even 
the most in public favour. The first record of the use of harps in the 
orchestra occurs in the account of the Ballet comique de la royne 
performed at the chdteaii de Moutiers on the occasion of the marriage 
of Mary of Lorraine with the due de Joyeuse in 1581, when harps 
formed part of the concert de musique. 

See in addition to the works already referred to, Engel’s Musical 
Instruments in the South Kensington Museum (1874) ; and the 
articles ** Harp," in Rees's Cyclopaedia^ written by Dr Burney, in 
Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary of Musical Terms (1876), and in 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. On the origins of the 
instrument see Proceedings of British, Association (1904) faddress of 
president of anthropological section). (K, S. ; A. J. H.) 

HARPENDEN, an urban district in the Mid or St Albans 
parliamentary division of Hertfordshire, England, 25 m. N.W. 
by N. from London by the Midland railway, served also by a 
branch of the Great Northern railway. Pop. (1901) 4725. It 
is a favourite outlying residential district for those whose work 
lies in London, llie church of St Nicholas is a modem recon- 
struction with the exception of the Perpendicular tower. In the 
Lawes Testimonial Laboratory there is a vast collection of 
samples of experimentally grown produce, annual products, 
ashes and soils. Sir John Bennet Lawes (d. 1900) provided an 
endowment of 00,000 for the perpetuation of the agricultural 
experiments which he inaugurated here at his seat of Rothamsted 
Park. The success of his association of chemistry with botany 
is shown by the fact that soil has been made to bear wheat without 
intermission for upwards of half a century without manure. 
The country neighbouring to Harpienden is very pleasant, includ- 
ing the gorse-covered Harpenden Common and the narrow 
well-wooded valley of the upper I-ea. 

HAJ^ER’8 FERRY, a town of Jefferson county. West 
Virginia, U.S.A., finely situated at the confluence of the Potomac 
and Shenandoah rivers (which here pass through a beautiful 
gorge in the Blue Ridge), 55 m. N.W. of Washington. Pop. 
(1890) 958 ; (1900) 896. It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio 
railway, which crosses the Potomac here, by the Winchester & 
Potomac railway (Baltimore & Ohio) of which it is a terminus, 
and by boats on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, which passes 
along the Maiyland side of the Potomiac. Across the Potomac 
on the north rise the Ma^land Heights ; across the Shenandoah, 
on the West Vixginia side, the Virginia or Loudoun Heights; 
and behind the town to the W. the Bolivar Heights. A United 
States arsenal and armoury were established at Harper's Ferry 
in 1796, the site being chosen because of the good water-power; 


these were seized on the i6th of October 1859 by John Brown 
{q.v.), the abolitionist, and some 21 of his followers. For four 
months before the raid Brown and his men lived on the Kennedy 
Fann, in Washington county, Ma^land, about 4 m. N.W. of 
Harper's Ferry. The engine-house in which Brown was captured 
was exhibited at the Columbian Exposition at Chicago and was 
later rebuilt on Bolivar Heights ; a marble pillar, marked 
“ John Brown’s Fort,” has been erected on its original site. 
On Camp Hill is Storer College (state-aided), a normal school for 
negroes, which was established under Free Baptist control in 
1867, and has academic, normal, biblical, musical and industrial 
departments. 

The first settlement here was made about 1747 hy Robert 
Harper, who ran a ferry across the Potomac. The position 
of Harper’s Ferry at the lower end of the Shemmdoah Valley 
rendered it a place of strategic importance during the Civil 
War. On the i8th of April 1861, the day after Virginia passed 
her ordinance of secession, when a considerable force of Virginia 
militia under General Kenton Haiper approached the town — an 
attack having been planned in Richmond two days before — ^the 
Federal garrison of 45 men under Lieutenant Roger Jones set fire 
to the arsenal and fled. Within the next few days large numbers 
of Confederate volunteers assembled here; and Harper was 
succeeded in conunand (27th April) by “ Stonewall ” Jackson, 
who was in turn succeeded by Brigadier -General Joseph E. 
Johnston on the 23rd of May. Johnston thought that the place 
was unimportant, and withdrew when (15th June) the Federal 
forces under General Robert Patterson and Colonel Lew Wallace 
approached, and Harper’s Feny was again occupied by a Federal 
garrison. In September 1862, during General Lee’s first invasion 
of the North, General McClellan advised that the place be 
abandoned in order that the 10,000 men defending it might be 
added to his fighting force, but General Hallcck would not 
consent, so that when Lee needed supplies from the Shenandoah 
Valley he was blocked by the garrison, then under the command 
of Colonel Dixon S. MUes. On Jackson’s approach they were 
distributed as foUows : about 7000 men on Bolivar Heights, 
about 2000 on Maryland Heights, and about 1800 on the lower 
ground. On the 13th of September General Lafayette McLaws 
carried Maryland Heights and General John G. Walker planted 
a battery on Loudoun Heights. On the X4th there was some 
fighting, but early on the 15th, as Jackson was about to make 
an assault on Bolivar Heights, the garrison, surrounded by a 
superior force, surrendered. The total Federal loss (including 
the garrisons at Winchester and Martinsburg) amounted to 
44 killed (the commander was mortally wounded), 12,520 
prisoners, and 13,000 small arms. For this terrible loss to the 
Union army the responsibility seems to have been General 
Halleck’s, though the blame was officially put on Colonel Miles, 
who died immediately after the surrender. Jackson rejoined 
Lee on the following day in time to take part in the battle of 
Antietam, and after the battle General McClellan placed a 
strong garrison (the 12th Corps) at Harper’s Ferry. In June 
1863 the place was again abandoned to the Confederates on their 
march to Pennsylvania, After their defeat at Gettysburg, the 
town again fell into the hands of the Federal troops, and it 
remained in their possession until the end of the war. On the 
4th of July 1864 General Franz Sigel, who was then in command 
here, withdrew his troops to Maryland Heights, and from there 
resisted Early’s attempt to enter the town and to drive the 
Federal garrison from Maryland Heights. Harper’s Ferry was 
seriously damaged by a flood in . the Shenandoah in October 
1878. 

HARPIES (Gr. "A/wrwai, older form ’A^irviat, “swift 
robbers ”), in ancient mythology, the personification of the sweep- 

^ name of apirviai and Bv€kXaL, thwr^^S^ion is to carry off 
those whose sudden disappearance is desired by the gods. Only 
one of them is there mentioned (Iliad, xvi. 150) by name, Podarge, 
the mother of the coursers of Achilles by Zephyrus, the generative 
wind. According to Hesiod (Theog. 265) they are two in number, 
Aello and Ocypete, daughters of Thaumas and Electra, winged 



|;dddesses with beautiful locks, swifter than winds and birds 
in their flight, and their domain is the air. In later times their 
number was increased (Celaeno being a frequent addition and 
their leader in Virgil), and they were described as hateful and 
repulsive creatures, birds with the faces of old women, the ears 
of bears, crooked talcms and hanging breasts ; even in Aeschylus 
(Eumenides, 50) they appiear as ugly and misshapen monsters. 
Their function of snatching away mortals to the other world 
brings them into connexion with the Erinyes, with whom they 
are often confounded. On the so-called Harpy monument from 
Lycia, now in the British Museum, the Harpies appear carrying 
ok some small figures, supposed to be the daughters of Pandareus, 
unless they are intended to represent departed souls. The 
repulsive character ofthe Harpies is more especially seen in the 
legend of Phineus, king of Salmydessus in Thrace (Apollodorus 
i. 9, 21 ; see also Diod. Sic. iv. 43). Having been deprived of 
his sight by the gods for his ill-treatment of his sons by his first 
wife (or for having revealed the future to mortals), he was con- 
demned to be tormented by two Harpies, who carried ofiE what- 
ever food was placed before him. On liie arrival of the Argonauts, 
Phineus promised to give them particulars of the course they 
should pursue and of the dangers that lay before them, if they 
would deliver him from his tormentors. Accordingly, when the 
Harpies appeared as usual to carry off the food from Phineus’s 
table, they were driven off and pursued by Calais and Zetes, the 
sons of Boreas, as far as the Strophades islands in the Aegean. 
On promising to cease from molesting Phineus, their lives were 
spared. Their place of abode is variously placed in the 
Strophades, the entrance to the under-world, or a cave in Crete. 
According to Cecil Smith, Journal of Hellenic Studies, xiii. 
(1892-1893), the Harpies are the hostile spirits of the scorching 
south wind ; E. Rohde (Rhetnisches Museum, i., 1895) regards 
them as spirits of the storm, which at the bidding of the gods 
carry off human beings alive to the under-world or some spot 
beyond human ken. 

Sec articles in Roschcr’s Lexikon der Myihologie and Darcmberg 
and Saglio’s Dictionnaire dcs anliquiUs. Tn the article Greek Art, 
fig. 14 gives a representation of the winged Harpies. 

HARPIGNIES, HENRI (1819- ), French landscape painter, 

born at Valenciennes in 1819, was intended by his parents for 
a business career, but his determination to become an artist was 
so strong that it conquered all obstacles, and he was allowed at 
the age of twenty-seven to enter Achard’s atelier in Paris. From 
this painter he acquired a groundwork of sound constructive 
draughtsmanship, which is so marked a feature of his landscape 
painting. After two years under this exacting teacher he went 
to Italy, whence he returned in 1850. During the next few 
years he devoted himself to the painting of children in landscape 
setting, and fell in with Corot and the other Barbizon masters, 
whose principles and methods are to a certain extent re- 
flected in his own personal art. To Corot he was united by a 
bond of warm friendship, and the two artists went together to 
Italy in i86o. On his return, he scored his first great success 
at the Salon, in 1861, with his Lisi^re de bois sur les bords 
de rAllier.’’ After that year he was a regular exhibitor at the old 
Salon ; in 1886 he received his first medal for “ Le Soir dans la 
campagne de Rome,’* which was acquired for the Luxembouig 
Gallery. Many of his best works were painted at H 4 risson in 
the Bourbonnais, as well as in the Nivernais and the Auvergne. 
Among his chief pictures are “ Soir sur les bords de la I-oire ** 
(1861), “Les Corbeaux** (1865), “ Le Soir” (1866), “ Le 
Saut-du-Loup** (1873), ^ Loire” (1882), and “Vue de 

Saint-Priv6 ” (1883). He also did some decorative work for the 
Paris Op^a — the “ Valine d’Egerie ” panel, which he showed 
at the Salon of 1870. 

HABP-14JTE, or Dital Harp, one of the many attempts to 
revive the popularity of the guitar and to increase its compass, 
invented in 1798 by Edward Light. The harp-lute owes the first 
part of its name to the characteristic mechanism for shortening 
the effective length of the strings ; its second name — dital harp — 
emphasizes the nature of the stops, which are worked by the 
thumb in contradistinction to the pedals of the harp worked 


by the feet. It consists of a pear-shaped body, to which is added 
a curved neck supported on a front pillar or arm springing from 
the body, and therefore reminiscent of the harp. There are 
12 catgut strings. The curved fingerboard, almost parallel with 
the neck, is provided with frets, and has in addition a thumb- 
key for each string, by means of which the accordance of the 
string is mechanically raised a semitone at will. Ibe dital or 
key, on being depressed, acts upon a stop-ring or eye, which 
draws the string down against the fret, and thus shortens its 
effective length. The fingers then stop the strings as usual 
over the remaining frets. A further improvement was patented 
in 1816 as the British harp-lute. Other attempts possessing less 
practical merit than the dital harp were the lyra-guitarre, which 
appeared in Germany at the beginning of the 19th century ; 
the accord-guitarre, towards the middle of the same century ; 
and the keyed guitar. (K. S.) 

HARPOCRAnS, originally an Egyptian deity, adopted by 
the Greeks, and worshipped in later times both by Greeks and 
Romans. In Egypt, Harpa-khruti, Horus the child, was one of 
the forms of Horus, the sun-god, the child of Osiris. He was 
supposed to carry on war against the powers of darkness, and 
hence Herodotus (ii. 144) considers him the same as the Greek 
Apollo. He was represented in statues with his finger on his 
mouth, a symbol of childhood. The Greeks and Romans, not 
understanding the meaning of this attitude, made him the god 
of silence (Ovid, Metam. ix. 691), and as such he became a 
favourite deity with the later mystic schools of philosophy. 

Sec articles by G. Lafaye in Darcmberg and Saglio’s Dirtiominire 
des antiquiUs^ and by E. Meyer (s.v, ** Horos *’) in Roscher’s Lexikon 
der Mythologie. 

HARPOCRATION, VALERIUS, Greek grammarian of Alex- 
andria. He is possibly the Harpocration mentioned by Julius 
Capitolinus {Life of Verus, 2 ) as the Greek tutor of Antoninus 
Verus (2nd century a.d.); some authorities place him much 
later, on the ground that he borrowed from Athenaeus. He 
is the author of a (or IIcpl twi' Aegean/) rCiv SeKa fnfTopwi', 

which has come down to us in an incomplete form. The work 
contains, in more or less alphabetical order, notes on well-known 
events and persons mentioned by the orators, and explanations 
of legal and commercial expressions. As nearly all the lexicons to 
the Greek orators have been lost, Harpocration’s work is especially 
valuable. Afhongst his authorities were the writers of Atthides 
(histories of Attica), the grammarian Didymus, Dionysius of 
TIalicarnassus, and the lexicographer Dionysius, son of Tryphon. 
The book also contains contributions to the history of Attic 
oratory and Greek literature generally. Nothing is known of 
an 'AvOrjpiZv trvvayioyr), a sort of antiiology or chrestomathy 
attributed to him by Suidas. A series of articles in the margin 
of a Cambridge MS. of the lexicon forms the basis of the Lexicon 
rhetoricum Cantabrigiense (see Dobree, P. P.). 

The best edition is by W. Dindorf (1833) ; see also J. E. Sandys, 
History of Classical Scholarship, i. (1906), p. 325 ; C. Boy sen, De 
Harpocrationis fontibus (Kiel, 1876). 

HARPOON (from Fr. harpon, a grappling-iron, O.Fr. harpe, 
a dog’s claw, an iron clamp for fastening stones together ; the 
source of these words is the Lat. harpago, harpa, &c., formed 
from Gr. apirayi), hook, dpirafciv, to snatch, tear away, cf. 
“ harpy ”), a barbed spear, particularly one used for spearing 
whales or other large fish, and either thrown by hand or fired 
from a gun (sec Whale-Fishery). 

HARPSICHORD, Harpsicon, double virginals (Fr. clavecin', 
Ger. Clavicymbel, Kiel- Flugel ; Ital. arptcordo, cembalo, clavi- 
cembalo, gravecembalo ; Dutch, clavisinbcd), a large keyboard 
instrument (see Pianoforte), belonging to the same family as 
the virginal and spinet, but having 2, 3, or even 4 strings to each 
note, and a case of the harp or wing shape, afterwards adopted 
for the grand pianoforte. J. S. Bach’s harpsichord, preserved 
in the museum of the Hochschule fiir Musik at Charlottcnberg, 
has two manuals and 4 strings to each note, one 16 ft., two 
8 ft. and one 4 ft. By means of stops the performer has within 
his power a number of combinations for varying the tone and 
dynamic power. In all instruments of the harpsichord family 
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the strings^ instead of being struck by tangents as in the clavi« 
chords or by hammers as in the pianofortCj are plucked by means 
of a quill firmly embedded in the centred tongue of a jack or 
upright placed on the back end of the key-lever. When the 
finger depresses a key^ the jack is thrown up, and in passing the 
crow-quill catches the string and twangs it. It is this twanging 
of the string which produces the brilliant incisive tone peculiar 
to the harpsichord family. What these instruments gain in 
brilliancy of tone, however, they lose in power of expression and 
of accent. Tlie impossibility of commanding any emphasis 
necessarily created for the harpsichord an individual technique 
which influenced the music composed for it to so great an extent 
that it cannot be adequately rendered upon the pianoforte. 

The harpsichord assumed a position of great importance 
during the i6th and 17th centuries, more especially in the 
orchestra, which was under the leadership of the harpsichord 
player. The most famous of all harpsichord makers, whose 
names form a guarantee for excellence, were the Ruckers, 
established at Antwerp from the last quarter of the i6th 
century. (K. S.) 

HARPY, a large diurnal bird of prey, so named after the 
mythological monster of the classical poets (see Harpies), — ^the 
Thrasaettis harpy ia of modem ornithologists — an inhabitant 
of the warmer parts of America from Southern Mexico to Brazil. 
Though known since the middle of the 17 th century, its habits 
have come very little under the notice of naturalists, and what 
is said of them by the older writers must be received with some 
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suspicion. A cursory inspection of the bird, which is not un- 
frequently brought alive to Europe, its size, and its enormous 
bill and talons, at once suggest the vast powers of destruction 
imputed to it, and are enough to account for the stories told of 
its ravages on mammals—sToths, fawns, peccaries and spider- 
monkeys. It has even been asserted to attack the human race. 
How much of this is fabulous there seems no means at present of 
determining, but some of the statements are made by veracious 
travellers — D’Orbigny and Tschudi. It is not uncommon in the 
forests of the isthmus of Panama, and Salvin says {Proc. ZooL 
Society, 1864, p. 368) that its flight is slow and heavy. Indeed 
its owl-like visage, its short wings and soft plumage, do not in- 
dicate a bird of very active habits, but the weapons of offence 
with which it is armed show that it must be able to cope with 
vigorous prey. Its appearance is sufficiently striking — ^the head 
and lower parts, except a pectoral band, wliite, the former 
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adorned with an erectile crest, the upper parts dark grey banded 
with black, the wings dusky, and the tail barred ; but the huge 
bill and powerful scutella^ 1^ most of all impress t^ 
holder. The precise affinities of the harpy cannot be said to 
have been determined. By some authors it is referred to the 
eagles, by others to the buzzards, and by others again to the 
hawks ; but possibly the first of these alliances is the most likely 
to be true. (A. N.) 

HARRAM,Haran or CHARRAN(Sept.Xa/i/^v or Xappd: Strabo, 
Kap/Mit : Pliny, Carrae or Carrhae ; Arab. Harrdn), in biblical 
history the place where Terah halted after leaving Ur, and ap- 
parently the birthplace of Abraliam, a town on the stream 
Jullab, some nine hours’ journey from Edessa in Syria. At this 
point the road from Damascus joins the highway between 
Nineveh and Carchemish, and Haran had thus considerable 
military and commercial value. As a strategic position it 
is mentioned in inscriptions as early as the time of Tiglath 
Pileser I., about 1100 b.c,, and subsequently by Sargon II., who 
restored the privileges lost at the rebellion which led to the con- 
quest referred to in 2 Kings xix. 12 (~Isa. xxxvii. 12). It was 
the centre of a considerable commerce (Ezek. xxvii. 23), and one 
of its specialities was the odoriferous gum derived from the 
strobus (Pliny, H,N» xii. 40). It wras here that Crassus in his 
eastern expedition was attacked and slain by the Parthians (53 
B.c.) ; and here also the emperor Caracalla was murdered at the 
instigation of Macrinus (a.d. 217). Haran was the chief home of 
the moon-god Sin, whose temple was rebuilt by several kings, 
among them Assur-bani-pal and Nabunidus, and Herodian (iv. 
13, 7) mentions the town as possessing in his day a temple of the 
moon. In the middle ages it is mentioned as having been the 
seat of a particular heathen sect, that of the Ilaranite Sabeans. 
It retained its importance down to the period of the Arab 
ascendancy ; but by Abulfeda it is mentioned as having before 
his time fallen into decay. It is now wholly in ruins. The 
Yahwistic writer (Gen. xxvii. 43) makes it the home of T^ban 
and connects it with Isaac and Jacob. But we cannot thus put 
Haran in Aramnaharaim ; the home of the Labanites is rather 
to be Ipoked for in the very similar word Hauran. 

HARRAR (or Harar), a city of N.E. Africa, in 8® 45' N., 
42® 36' E., capital of a province of Abyssinia and 220 m. S.S.W. 
of the ports of Zaila (British) and Jibuti (French) on the Gulf of 
Aden. With Jibuti it is connected by a railway (188 m. long) 
and carriage-road. Harrar is built on the slopes of a hill at an 
elevation of over 5000 ft. A lofty stone wall, pierced by five 
gates and flanked by twenty-four towers, encloses the city, 
which has a population of about 40,000. The streets are steep, 
narrow, dirty and unpaved, the roadways consisting of rough 
boulders. The houses are in general made of undressed stone 
and mud and are flat-topped, the general aspect of the city 
being Oriental and un- Abyssinian. A few houses, including the 
palace of the governor and the foreign consulates, are of more- 
elaborate and solid construction than the majority of the build- 
ings. Ihere are several mosques and an Abyssinian church (of 
the usual circular construction) built of stone. Harrar is a city 
of considerable commercial importance, through it passing all 
the merchandise of southern Abyssinia, Kaffa and Galla land. 
The chief traders are Abyssinians, Armenians and Greeks. The 
principal article of export is coffee, which is grown extensively 
in the neighbouring hills and is of the finest quality. Besides 
coffee there is a large trade in durra, the kat plant (used by the 
Mahommedans as a drug), ghee, cattle, mules and camels, skins 
and hides, ivory and gums. The import trade is largely in cotton 
goods, but every kind of merchandise is included. 

Harrar is believed to owe its foundation to Arab immigrants 
from the Yemen in the 7th century of the Christian era. In the 
r^ion of Somaliland, now the western part of the British pro- 
tectorate of that name, the Arabs established the Moslem state 
of Adel or Zaila, with their capital at Zaila on the Gulf of Aden. 
In the 13th century the sultans of Adel enjoyed great power. In 
1521 the then sultan Abubekr transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Harrar, probably regarding Zaila as too exposed to the 
attacks of the Turkish and Portuguese navies then contending 
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for the mastery of the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden. Abubekr^s 
successor was Mahommed III., Ahmed ibn Ibrahim el-Ghazi 
(1507-1543), sumamed Gran (Grany 4 ), the left-handed. He 
was not an Arab but, probably, of Somali origin. The son of a 
noted warrior, he quickly rose to supreme power, becoming 
sultan or amir in 1525. He is famous for his invasion of Abys- 
sinia, of which country he was virtual master for several years. 
From the beginning of the 17th century Adel suffered greatly 
from the ravages of pagan Galla tribes, and Harrar sank to the 
position of an amirate of little importance. It was first visited 
by a European in 1854 when (Sir) Richard Burton spent ten days 
there in the guise of an Arab. In 1875 Harrar was occupied by 
an Egyptian force ui)der Raouf Pasha, by whose orders the amir 
was strangled. The town remained in the possession of Egypt 
until 1885, when the garrison was withdrawn in consequence of 
the rising of the Mahdi in the Sudan. The Egyptian garrison 
and many Egyptian civilians, in all 6500 persons, left Harrar 
lietween November 1884 and the 25th of April 1885, when a son 
of the ruler who had been deposed by Egypt was installed as 
amir, the arrangement being carried out under the super- 
intendence of British officers. The new amir held power until 
January 1887, in which month Harrar was conquered by 
Mcnelek II., king of Shoa (afterwards emperor of Abyssinia). 
The governorship of Harrar was by Menclck entrusted to Ras 
Makonnen, who held the post until his death in 1906. 

The Harrari proper are of a distinct stock from the neigh- 
bouring peoples, and speak a special language. Harrarese 
is “a Semitic graft inserted into an indigenous stock ” (Sir R. 
Burton, First Footsteps in East Africa). The Harrari are 
Mahommedans of the Shafa’i or Persian sect, and they employ 
the solar year and the Persian calendar. Besides the native 
population there are in Harrar colonies of Abyssinians, Somalis 
and Gallas. By the Somalis the place is called Adari, by the 
Gallas Adaray. 

See Abyssinia ; Somaliland. Also P. Paiilitschkc, Jiarar : 
Forschungsreise nach den Sonidl- and Galla-Landeyn Osi-Afrikas 
(Leipzig, 1888). 

HARRATIN, black Berbers, dwelling in Tidikelt and other 
Saharan oases. Many of them are blacker than the average 
negro. In physique, however, they are true to the Berber type, 
being of handsome appearance with European features and well- 
proportioned bodies. They are the result of an early crossing 
with the Sudanese negro races, though to-day they have all the 
pride of the Berbers (^.v.), and do not live with or intermarry 
among negroes. 

HARRIER, or Hen-Harrier, name given to certain Inrds of 
prey which were formerly very abundant in parts of the British 
Islands, from their habit of harrying poultry. The first of these 
names has now become used in a generic sense for all the species 
ranked under the genus Circus of Lacep^de, and the second con- 
fined to the particular species which is the Falco cyaneus of 
Linnaeus and the Circus cyaneus of modem ornithologists. 

One European species, C. aeruginosus, though called in books 
the marsh-harrier, is far more commonly known in England and 
Ireland as the moor-buzzard. But harriers are not, like buzzards, 
arboreal in their habits, and always affect open country, generally, 
though not invariably, preferring marshy or fenny districts, for 
snakes and frogs form a great part of their ordinary food. On 
the ground their carriage is utterly unlike that of a buzzard, and 
their long wings and legs render it easy to distinguish the two 
groups when t^en in the hand. All the species also have a more 
or less well-developed ruff or frill of small thickset feathers 
surrounding the lower part of the head, nearly like that seen in 
owls, and accordingly many systematkts consider that the genus 
Circus y though undoubtedly belonging to the FaXconidae^ connects 
that family with the Striges. No osteological affinity, however, can 
be established between the harriers and any section of the owls, 
and the superficial resemblance will have to be explained in some 
other way. Harriers are found almost all over the world,^ and 

^ The distribution of the different species is rather curious, while 
the range of some is exceedingly wide, —one, C. maillardiy seems to be 
limited to the island of Reunion (Bourbon). 
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fifteen species are recognized by Bowdler Sharpe (Cn/. Birds 
Brit, Museum, i. pp. 50-73). In most if not all the harriers the 
sexes differ greatly in colour, so much so that for a long while the 
males and females of one of the commonest and best known, the 
C, cyaneus above mentioned, were thought to be distinct species, 
and were or still are called in various European languages by 
different names. The error was maintained with the greater 
persistency since the young males, far more abundant than the 
adults, wear much the same plumage as their mother, and it was 
not until after Montagu's observations were published at the 
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beginning of the 19th century that the “ ringtail," as she was 
called (the Falco pygargus of Linnaeus), was generally admitted 
to be the female of the hen-harrier." But thiswas not Montagu’s 
only good service as regards this genus. He proved the hitherto 
unexpected existence of a second species,- subject to the same 
diversity of plumage. This w'as called by him the ash-coloured 
falcon, but it now generally bears his name, and is known as 
Montagu's harrier, C. cineraceus. In habits it is very similar to 
the hen-harrier, but it has longer wings, and its range is not so 
northerly, for while the hen-harrier extends to Lapland, Mon- 
tagu’s is but very rare in Scotland, though in the south of 
England it is the most common species. Harriers indeed in the 
British Islands are rapidly becoming things of the past. Their 
nests are easily found, and the birds when nesting are easily 
destroyed. In the south-east of Europe, reaching also to the 
Cape of Good Hope and to India, there is a fourth species, the 
C. swainsoni of some writers, the C. pallidus of others. In North 
America C. cyaneus is represented by a kindred iovmyC.hudsoniuSf 
usually regarded as a good species, the adult male of which is 
always to be recognized by its rufous markings beneath, in which 
character it rather resembles C. cineraceus, but it has not the long 
wings of that species. South America has in C. cinereus another 
representative form, while China, India and Australia possess 
more of this type. Thus there is a section in which the males 
have a strongly contrasted black and grey plumage, and finally 
there is a group of larger forms allied to the European C. aerti- 
ginosus, wherein a grey dress is less often attained, of which the 
South African C, ranivorus and the New Zealand C. gouldi are 
examples. (A. N.) 

HARRIGAN, EDWARD (1845- ), American actor, was 

bom in New York of Irish parents on the 26th of October 1845. 
He made his first appearance in San Francisco in 1867, and soon 
afterwards formed a stage partnership with Tony Hart, whose 
real name was Anthony (Cannon. As " Harrigan and Hart," they 
had a great success in the presentation of types of low life in New 
York. Beginning as simple sketches, these were gradually 
worked up into plays, with occasional songs, set to popular music 

* A singular mistake, which has Ijcen productive of further error, 
was made by Albin, who drew his figure {Hist. Birds, ii. pi. 5) from 
a sj)ecimen of one species, and coloured it from a specimen of the 
other. 
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by David Braham. The titles of these plays indicate dietr 
character, TA^ Mulligan Guards^ Squatler Sovereignty^ A Leather 
Patchy The O' Regans. The partnership with Hart lasted from 
1871-1884. Sub^uently Harrigan played in different cities of 
the United States, one of his favourite parts being George Coggs- 
well in Old Lavender^ 

HARRIMAN, EDWARD HENRY (1848-1909), American 
financier and railroad magnate, son of the Rev, Ch-lando 
Harriman, rector of St George’s episcopal church, Hempstead, 
L.I., was l^m at Hempstead on the 25th of February 1848. He 
became a broker’s clerk in New York at an early age, and in 
1870 was able to buy a seat on the New York Stock Exchange 
on his own account. For a good many years there was nothing 
sensational in his success, but he built up a considerable business 
connexion and prospered in his financial operations. Meanwhile 
he carefully master^ the situation affecting American railways. 
In this respect he was assisted by his friendship with Mr Stuy- 
vesant Fish, who, on becoming vice-president of the Dlinois 
("entral in 1883, brought Harriman upcm the directorate, and in 
1887, being then president, made Harriman vice-president; 
twenty years later it was Harriman who dominated the finance 
of the lllmois Central, and Fish, having become his opponent, 
was dropped from the ^ard. It was not till 1898, however, that 
his career as a great railway organizer began with his formation, 
by the aid of the bankers, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of a syndicate to 
acquire the Union Pacific line, which was then in the hands of a 
receiver and was generally regarded as a hopeless failure. It 
was soon found that a new power had arisen in the railway world. 
Having brought the Union Pacific out of bankruptcy into 
prosperity, and made it an efficient instead of a decaying line, 
he utilized his position to draw other lines within his control, 
notably the Southern Pacific in 1901. These extensions of his 
power were not made without friction, and his alxirtive contest 
in 1901 with James J. Hill for the control of the Northern 
Pacific led to one of tlie most serious financial crises ever known 
on Wall Street. But in the result he became the dominant 
factor in American railway matters. At his death, on the 9th of 
September 1909, his influence was estimated to extend over 
60,000 m. of track, with an annual earning power of $700,000,000 
or over. Astute and unscrupulous manipulation of the stock 
markets, and a capacity for the hardest of bargaining and the 
most determined warfare against his rivals, had their place in 
this success, and Harriman’s methods excited the bitterest 
criticism, culminating in a stem denunciation from President 
Roosevelt himself in 1907. Nevertheless, besides acquiring 
colossal wealth for himself, he undoubtedly created for the 
American public a vastly improved railway service, the benefit 
of which survived all controversy as to the means by which he 
triumphed over the obstacles in his way. 

HARRIMAN, a city of Roane county, Tennessee, U.S.A., on 
the Emory river, about 35 m. W. by S. of Knoxville. Pop. 
(1890) 716 ; (1900) 3442, of whom 516 were negroes. Harriman 
IS served by the Harriman & North Eastern, and the Southern 
railways. It is the seat of the East Tennessee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, for negroes, and of the American University 
of Harriman (Christian Church, coeducational ; 1893), which 
comprises primary, preparatory, collegiate, Bible school, civic 
research, commercial, music and art departments, and in 1907- 
1908 had 12 instructors and 317 students. Near the city are 
large deposits of iron and an abundance of coal and timber. 
Among manufactures arc cotton products, fanning tools, leather, 
tannic acid, furniture and flour. Harriman was founded in 1890 
by a land company. A clause in this company’s by-laws requires 
that every conveyance of real estate by the company “ shall 
contain a provision forbidding the use of the pro^rty or any 
build^ thereon, for the purpose of making, storing or selling 
intoxicating bevei^es as such.” Harriman was chartered as a 
city in 1891, and its charter was revised in 1899. 

HARRINGTON, EARLS OF. The first earl of Harrington 
was the diplomatist and politician, William Stanhope {c. x^o- 
1756), a younger son of John Stanhope of Elvaston, Derby^ire, 
and a brother of Charles Stanhope (1673-1760), an active 
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^litician during the reign of George I. His ancestor. Sir J<^ 
Stanhope (d. 1638), was a half-brother of Philb Stai^ope, xst 
earl of Chesterfield. Educated at Eton, W^uliam Stu^ope 
entered the army and served in Spain, but soon he turned his 
attention to more peaceful pursuits, went on a mission to Madrid 
and represented his count^ at Turin. When peace was made 
between England and Spain in 1730 Stanhope became British 
am^sador to the latter country, and he retained this position 
until March 1727, haying built up his reputation as a diplomatist 
during a difficult period. In 1729 he had some part in arranging 
the treaty of Seville between England, France and Spain, and for 
his services in this matter he was created Baron Harrington in 
January 1730. Later in the same year he was appointed secretary 
of state for the northern department under Sir Robert Walpole, 
but, like George II., he was anxious to assist the emperor Charles 
VI. in his war with France, while Walpole favoured a policy of 
peace. Although the latter had his way Harrington remained 
secretary until the great minister’s fall in 1742, when he was 
transferred to the office of president of the council and was 
created earl of Harrington a^ Viscount Petersham. In 1744, 
owing to the influence of his political allies, the Pelhams, he 
returned to his former post of secretary of state, but he soon 
lost tht favour of the king, and this was the principal cause 
why he left office in October 1746. He was lord lieutenant 
of Ireland from 1747 to 1751, and he died in London on the 8th 
of December 1756. 

The earl’s successor was his son, William (1719-1779), who 
entered the army, was wounded at Fontenoy and became a 
general in 1770. He was a member of parliament for about ten 
years and he died on the ist of April 1779. This earl’s wife 
Caroline (1722-1784), daughter of Charles Fitzroy, 2nd duke of 
Grafton, was a noted b^uty, but was also famous for her 
eccentricities. Their elder son, Charles (1753-1829), who became 
the 3rd earl, was a distinguished soldier. He served with the 
British army during the American War of Independence and 
attained the rank of general in 1802. From 1805 to 1812 he was 
commander-in-chief in Ireland ; he was sent on diplomatic 
errands to Vienna and to Berlin, and he died at Brighton on the 
15th of September 1829. 

Charles Stanhope, 4th earl of Harrington (1780-1851), the 
eldest son of the 3rd carl, was known as Lord Petersham 
until he succeeded to the earldom in 1829. He was very well 
known in society owing partly to his eccentric habits; he 
dressed like the French king Henry IV., and had other personal 
peculiarities. He married the actress, Maria Foote, but when 
he died in March 1851 he left no sons, and his brother Leicester 
Fitzgerald Charles (1784-1862) became the 5th earl. This 
nobleman was a soldier and a politician of advanced views, who 
is best known as a worker with Lord Byron in the cause of 
Greek independence. He was in Greece in 1823 where 

his relations with Byron were not altogether harmonious. He 
wrote A Sketch oj the History and Influence of the Press in British 
India (1823); and Greece in 1823 and (English edition 
1824, American edition 1825). His son Sydney Seymour Hyde, 
6th earl (1845-1866), dying unmarried, was succeeded by a 
cousin, Charles Wyndham Stanhope (1809-1881), as 7th earl, 
and in 1881 the latter’s son Charles Augustus Stanhope (b. 1844) 
became 8th earl of Harrington. 

Before the time of the first earl of Harrington the Stanhope family 
had held the barony of Stanhope of Harrington, which was oreatod 
in 1605 in favour of Sir John Stanhope (c. 1550-1621) of Harrington, 
North^ptonshire. Sir John was a younger son of Sir Michael 
Stanhope (d. 1552) of Shelford, Nottinghamshire, who was a brother- 
in-law of the protector Somerset. Sir Michael’s support of Somerset 
cost him his fife, as he was beheaded on the 26th of February 1552. 
Sir John was treasurer of the chamber from 1596 to 1616 and was a 
member of parliament for several years. He died on the 9th of 
Marcli 1621, and when his only son Charles, 2nd baron (c. I 595 “ifi 75 )» 
died without issue in 1675 barony became extinct. 

HARRINGTON, or Harington, JAMBS (1611-1677), English 
political philosopher, was bom in January 161 1 of an old Rutland- 
shire family. He was son of Sir Sapeotes Harrington of Rand, 
Uncolnshire, and great-nephew of the first Lord Harington of 
Exton (d. 1615). In 1629 he entered Trinity College, Oxford, a* 
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a gentleman commoner. One of his tutors yma the funous 
ChUiingworth. After several years spent in travel^ and as a 
soldier in the Dutch army, he returned to England and lived in 
retirement till 1646, when he was appointed to the suite of 
Chsu-les 1 ., at that time being conveyed from Newcastle as 
prisoner. Though republican in his ideas, Hamngton won the 
king’s regard and esteem, and accompanied him to the Isle of 
Wight. He roused, however, the suspicion of the parliament- 
arians and was dismissed : it is said that he was for a short time 
put in confinement because he would not swear to refuse assist- 
ance to the king should he attempt to eBCSJpt, After Charles’s 
death Harrington devoted his time to the composition of his 
Oceana^ a work which pleased neither party. By order of Cromwell 
it was seized when poising through the press. Harrington, how- 
ever managed to secure the favour of the Protector’s favourite 
daughter, Mrs Claypole; the work was restored to him, and 
appeared in 1656, dedicated to Cromwell. The views embodied 
in Oceana, j^rticularly that bearing on vote by ballot and rota- 
tion of magistrates and legislators, Harrington and others (who 
in 1659 formed a club called the “ Rota ”) endeavoured to push 
practi^ly, but with no success. In November 1661, by order 
of Charles II., Harrington was arrested, apparently without 
sufficient cause, on a charge of conspiracy, and was thrown into 
the Tower. Despite his repeated request no public trial could 
be obtained, and when at length his sisters obtained a writ of 
habeas corpus he was secretly removed to St Nicholas Island off 
Pl5rmouth. There his health gave way owing to his drinking 
guaiacum on medical advice, and his mind appeared to be 
affected. Careful treatment restored him to bodily vigour, but 
his mind never wholly recovered. After his release he married, — 
at what date does not seem to be precisely known. He died on 
the nth of September 1677, and was buried next to Sir Walter 
Raleigh in St Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Harrington’s writings consist of the Oceana, and of papers, 
pamphlets, aphorisms, even treatises, in defence of the Oceana^* 
The Oceana is a hard, prolix, and in many respects heavy exposi- 
tion of an ideal constitution, Oceana ” being England, and the 
lawgiver Olphaus Megaletor, Oliver Cromwell. The details are 
elaborated with infinite care, even the salaries of officials being 
computed, but the main ideas are two in number, each with 
a practical corollary. The first is that the determining element 
of power in a state is property generally, property in land in 
particular ; the second is that the executive power ought not 
to be vested for any considerable time in the same men or class 
of men. In accordance with the first of these, Harrington re- 
commends an agrarian law, limiting the portion of land held to 
that yielding a revenue of £3000, and consequently insisting on 
particular modes of distributing landed property. As a practical 
issue of the second he lays down the rule of rotation by ballot. A 
third part of the executive or senate are voted out by ballot every 
year (not being capable of being elected again for three years). 
Harrington explains very carefully how the state and its govern- 
ing parts are to be constituted by his scheme. Oceana contains 
many valuable ideas, but it is irretrievably dull. 

His Works were edited with biography by John Tolafld in 1700 ; 
Toland’s edition, with additions by Birch, appeared in i747» and 
again in 1771. Oceana was r^rinted by Henry Morley in 1887. 
See Dwight in Political Science quarterly (March, 1887). Harrington 
has often been confused with liis cousin Sir James Harrington, a 
member of the commission which tried Charles I., and afterwards 
excluded from the acts of pardon. 

HARRlC)T,or Harriott, THOMAS (1560-1621), English mathe- 
matician and astronomer, was bom at Oxford in 1560. After 
studying at St Mary Hall, Oxford, he became tutor to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who appointed him in 1585 to the office of geographer 
to the second expedition to Virginia. Harriot published an 
account of this expedition in 1588, which was afterwards 
reprinted in Hakluyt’s Voyages, On his return to England, 
after an absence of two years, he resumed his mathematical 
studies, and having made the acquaintance of Henry Percy, 
earl of Northumberland, distinguished for his patronage of 
men of science, he received from him a yearly pension of £120. 
He died at London on the 2nd of July 1621. A manuscript of 
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Harriot’s entitled Ephemeris chrysometria is preserved in Sion 
College ^ and his Artis analyticae praxis ad aeguationes algc^ 
brcUcas resolvendas was published at London in 1631. His con- 
tributions to algebra are treated in the article Algebra* 
Wallis’s History of Algebra (1685) may also be consulted. From 
some papers of Harriot’s, discovered in 1784, it would appear 
that he had either procur^ a telescope from Holland, or divined 
the construction of that instrument, and that he coincided in 
point of time with Galileo in discovering the spots on the sun’s 
disk. 

See Charles Hutton, Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary 
(1815), and J. E. Montucla, Histoire des mathimatiques (1758). 

HARRlSy GEORGE, ist Baron (1746-1829), British general, 
was the son of the Rev. George Harris, curate of Brasted, Kent, 
and was born on the i8th of March 1746, Educated at West- 
minster school and at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
he was commissioned to the Royal Artilleiy in 1760, transferring 
to an ensigney in the 5th foot (Northumberland Fusiliers) in 
1762. Three years later he became lieutenant, and in 1771 
captain. His first active service was in tlie American War of 
Independence, in which he served at Lexington, Bunker Hill 
(severely wounded) and in every engagement of Howe’s army 
except one up to November 1778. By this time he had obtained 
his majority, and his next service was under Major-General 
Medows at Santa Lucia in 1778-1779, after which his regiment 
served as marines in Rodney’s fleet. Later in 1779 he was for a 
time a prisoner of war. Shortly before his promotion to lieu- 
tenant-colonel in his regiment (1780) he married. After com- 
manding the 5th in Ireland for some yeai-s, he exchanged and 
went with General Medows to Bombay, and served with that 
ofTic^r m India until 1792, taking part in various battles and 
engiigements, notably Lord Cornwallis’s attack on Seringapatain. 
In 1794, after a short period of home service, he was again in 
India. In the same year he became major-general, and in 1 796 
local lieutenant-general in Madras. Up to i8oo he commanded 
the troops in the presidency, and for a short time he exercised the 
civil government as well. In December 1798 he was appointed 
by Lord Wellesley, the governor-general, to command the field 
army which was intended to attack Tipu Sahib, and in a few 
months Harris reduced the Mysore country and stormed the 
great stronghold of Seringapatam. His success established his 
reputation as a capable and experienced commander, and its 
political importance led to his being offered the reward (which 
he declined) of an Irish peerage. He returned home in i8oo, 
became lieutenant-general in the army the following year, and 
attained the rank of full general in 1812. In 1815 he was made a 
peer of the United Kingdom under the title Baron Harris of 
Seringapatam and Mysore, and of Belmont, Kent. In 1820 he 
received the G.C.B., and in 1824 the governorship of Dumbarton 
Castle. Lord Harris died at Belmont in May 1829. He had 
l)een colonel of the 73rd Highlanders since 1800. 

His descendant, the 4th Baron Harris (b. 1851), best known as 
a cricketer, was under-secretary for India (1885-1886), under- 
secretary for war (1886-1889) and governor of Bombay (1890- 

1895)- 

See Rt. Hon. S. Lushington, Lite of Lord Harris (London, 1840), 
and the regimental histories of the 3th Northumberland Fusiliers 
and 73rd Iiighlandcr.s. 

HARRIS, JAMES (1709-1780), English grammarian, was born 
at Salisbury on the 20th of July 1709. He was educated at the 
grammar school in the Close at Salisbury, and at W'adham 
College, Oxford. On leaving the university he was entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn as a student of law, though not intended for the 
bar. The death of his father in 1733 placed him in possession of 
an independent fortune and of the house in Salisbury Close. He 
became a county magistrate, and represented Christchurch in 
parliament from 1761 till his death, and was comptroller to the 
queen from 1774 to 1780. He held office under Lord Grenville, 
retiring with him in 1765. The decided bent of his mind had 
always been towards the Greek and Latin classics and to the 
study of these, especially of Aristotle, he applied himself with 
unremitting assiduity during a period of fourteen or fifteen 
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^ears. He published in 1744 three treatises*~-on art; on music^ 
tainting and poetry; and on happiness. In 1751 appeared the 
ivork by whicn he became best known, Hermes^ a philosophical 
nquiry concerning universal grammar. He also published 
PhUosopkical Arrangements and Philosophical Inquiries. Harris 
was a great lover of music, and adapted the words for a selec- 
tion from Italian and German composers, published by the 
cathedral organist, James Corfe. He died on the 22nd of 
December 1780. 

His works were collected and published in 1801, by his son, the 
first earl of Malmesbury, who prefixed a brief biography. 

HARRIS, JOEL GHANDIAR (1848-1908), American author, 
was bom in Eatonton, Putnam county, Georgia, on the 8th of 
December 1848. He started as an apprentice to the printer’s 
trade in the office of the Countryman, a weekly paper published 
on a plantation not far from his home. He then studied law, 
and practised for a short time in Forsyth, Ga., but soon took 
to journalism. He joined the staff of the Savannah Daily Neivs 
in 1871, and in 1876 that of the Atlanta Constitution, of which 
he was an editor from 1890 to 1901, and in this capacity did 
much to further the cause of the New South. But his most 
distinctive contribution to this paper, and to American literature, 
consisted of his dialect pieces dealing with negro life and folklore. 
His stories are characterized by quaint humour, poetic feeling 
and homely philosophy ; and “ Uncle Remus,” the principal 
character of most of them, is a remarkably vivid and real creation. 
The first collection of his stories was published in 1880 as Uncle 
Remus : his Songs and his Sayings. Among his later works are 
Nights with Uncle Remus (1883), Mingo and Other Sketches in 
Black and White (1884), Free Joe and Other Georgian Sketches 
(1887), Balaam and His Master and Other Sketches and Stories 
(1891), Uncle Remus and His Friends (1892), On the Plantation 
(1892), which is partly autobiographic, Sister Jane (1896), The 
Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann (1899), and The Tar- Baby and 
Other Rhymes of Uncle Remus (1904). More purely juvenile are 
Daddy Jake the Runaway and Other Stories (1889), LitUe Mr 
Thimhlefmger and his Queer Country (1894) and its sequel Mr 
Rabbit at Home(iSg$), Aaron in the Wildwoods (1897), Plantation 
Pageants (1899), ^^^cle Remus (1905), and IJncle Remus 

and Br'er Rabbit (1907). He was one of the compilers of the 
Life of Henry W. Grady, including his Writings and Speeches 
(1890) and wrote Stories of Georgia (1896), and Georgia from the 
Invasion of De Soto to Recent Times (1899). He died in Atlanta 
on the 3rd of July 1908. 

HARRIS, JOHN {c. 1666-1719), English writer. He is best 
known as the editor of the Lexicon technicum, or Dictionary 
of the Arts and Sciences (1704), which ranks as the earliest of the 
long line of English encyclopaedias, and as the compiler of the 
CoUection of Voyages and Travels which passes under his name. 
He was bom about 1666, probably in Shropshire, and was a 
scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, from 1684 to 1688. He was 
presented to the vicarage of Icklesham in Sussex, and subse- 
quently to the rectory of St Thomas, Winchelsea. In 1698 he 
was entrusted with the delivery of the seventh series of the 
Boyle lectures — Atheistical Objections against the Being of God 
and His Attributes fairly considered and fully refuted. Between 
1702 and 1704 he delivered at the Marine Coffee House in 
Birchin Lane the mathematical lectures founded by Sir Charles 
Cox, and advertised himself as a mathematical tutor at Amen 
Comer. The friendship of Sir William Cowper, afterwards lord 
chancellor, secured for him the office of private chaplain, a 
prebend in Rochester cathedral (1708), and the rectory of the 
united ^rishes of St Mildred, Bread Street and St Maigaret 
Moses, in addition to other preferments. He showed himself 
an ardent supporter of the government, and engaged in a bitter 
quarrel with the Rev. Charles Humphreys, who fffterwards was 
chaplain to Dr Sacheverel. Harris was one of the early members 
of the Royal Society, and for a time acted as vice-president. 
At his death on the 7th of September 1719, he was busy ! 
completing an elaborate History of Kent. He is said to have 
died in poverty brought on by his own bad management of his 
affairs. 


HARRIS, THOMAS LAKE (1823-1906), American spiritual- 
istic “prophet,” was bom at Fenny Stratford in Buckinghamshire, 
England, on the 15th of May 1823. His parents were Calvinistic 
Baptists, and very poor. They settled at Utica, New York, 
when Harris was five years old. When he was about twenty 
Harris became a Universalist preacher, and then a Swedenborgian. 
He became associated about 1847 with a spiritualist of indffierent 
character named Davis. After Davis had been publicly exposed, 
Harris established a conjgregation in New York. About 1850 
he professed to receive inspirations, and published some long 
poems. He had the gift of improvisation in a very high degree. 
About 1859 he preached in London, and is described as a man 
“wdth low, black eyebrows, black beard, and sallow countenance.” 
He was an effective speaker, and his poetry was admired by 
many ; Alfred Austin in his book The Poetry of the Period even 
devoted a chapter to Harris. He founded in 1861 a community 
at Wassaic, New York, and opened a bank and a mill, which 
he superintended. There he was joined by about sixty converts, 
including five orthodox clergymen, some Japanese people, some 
American ladies of position, and especially by I.aurence Oliphant 
(q.v.) with his wife and mother. The community — the Brother- 
hood of the New I,ife — decided to settle at the village of Brocton 
on the shore of Lake Erie. Harris established there a wine- 
making industry. In reply to the objections of teetotallers he 
said that the wine prepared by himself was filled with the 
divine breath so that all noxious influences were neutralized. 
Harris also built a tavern and strongly advocated the use of 
tobacco. He exacted complete surrender from his disciples - 
even the surrender of moral judgment. He taught that God 
was bi-sexual, and apparently, though not in reality, that the 
rule of society should be one of married celibacy. He professed 
to teach his community a change in the mode of respiration 
which was to he the visible sign of possession by Christ and the 
seal of immortality. The Oliphants broke away from the restraint 
about 1881, charging him with robbery and succeeding in getting 
back from him many thousands of pounds by legal proceedings. 
But while losing faith in Harris himself, they did not abtindon 
his main teaching. In Laurence Oliphant’s novel Masollam 
his view of Harris will be found. Briefly, he held that Harris 
was originally honest, greatly gifted, and possessed of certain 
psychical powers. But in the end he came to practise unbridled 
licence under the loftiest pretensions, made the profession of 
extreme disinterestedness a cloak to conceal his avarice, and 
demanded from his followers a blind and supple obedience. 
Harris in 1876 discontinued for a time public activities, but 
issued to a secret circle books of verse dwelling mainly on sexual 
questions. On these his mind ran from the first. In 1891 he 
announced that his body had been renewed, and that he had 
discovered the secret of the resuscitation of humanity. He pub- 
lished a book, Lyra triumphalis, dedicated to A. C. Swinburne. 
He also made a third marriage, and visited England inteiiding 
to remain there. He was called back by a fire which destroyed 
large stocks of his wine, and remained in New York till 1903, 
when he visited Glasgow. His followers believed that he hsid 
attained the secret of immortal life on earth, and after his death 
on the 23rd of March 1906 declared that he was only sleeping. 
It was three months before it was acknowledged publicly that 
he was really dead. There can be little or no doubt as to the 
real character of Harris. His teaching was esoteric in form, but 
is a thinly veiled attempt to alter the ordering of sexual relations. 

The authoritative biography from the side of his disciples is tlie 
Life by A. A. Cuthbert, publislicd in Glasgow in 1908. It is full of the 
jargon of Harris’s sect, but contains ^me biographical facts as well 
as many quotations. Mrs Oliphant's Life of Laurence Oliphant 
(1891) has not been shaken in any important particular, and Oli- 
phant’s own portrait of Harris in Masollam is apparently unexag- 
gerated. But Harris liad much personal magnetism, unbounded 
self-confidence, along with endless fluency, and to the last was 
believed in by some disciples of character and influence. (W. R. Ni.) 

HARRIS, SIR WILUAM SNOW (1791-1867), English 
electrician, was descended from an old family of solicitors at 
Plymouth, where he was bom on the ist of April 1791. He 
received his early education at the Plymouth grammar-school, 
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and completed a course of medical studies at the university of 
Edinburgh^ after which he established himself as a general 
medical practitioner in Plymouth. On his marriage in 1824 he 
resolved to abandon his profession on account of its duties 
interfering too much with his favourite study of electricity. As 
early as 1820 he had invented a new method of arranging the 
lightning conductors of ships, the peculiarity of which was that 
the metal was permanently fixed in the masts and extended 
throughout the hull ; but it was only with great difficulty, and 
not till nearly thirty years afterwards, that his invention was 
adopted by the government for the royal navy. In 1826 he 
read a paper before the Royal Society On the Relative Powers of 
various Metallic Substances as Conductors of Electricity,” which 
led to his being elected a fellow of the society in 1831. Subse- 
quently, in 1834, 1836 and 1839, read before the society several 
valuable papers on the elementary laws of electricity, and he 
also communicated to the Royal ^ciety of Edinburgh various 
interesting accounts of his experiments and discoveries in the 
same field of inquiry. In 1835 he received the Copley gold 
medal from the Royal Society for his papers on the laws of 
electricity of high tension, and in 1839 he was chosen to deliver 
the Bakerian lecture. Meanwhile, although a government 
commission had recommended the general adoption of his 
conductors in the royal navy, and the government had granted 
him an annuity of £300 “ in consideration of services in the 
cultivation of science,” the naval authorities continued to offer 
various objections to his invention ; to aid in removing these 
he in 1843 published his work on Thunderstorms, and also about 
the same time contributed a number of papers to the Nautical 
Magazine illustrative of damage by lightning. His system was 
actually adopted in the Russian navy before he succeeded in 
removing the prejudices against it in England, and in 1845 the 
emperor of Russia, in acknowledgment of his services, presented 
him with a valuable ring and vase. At length, the efficiency of 
his system being acknowledged, he received in 1847 the honour 
of knighthood, and subsequently a grant of £5000. After suc- 
ceeding in introducing his invention into general use Harris 
resumed his labours in the field of original research, but as he 
failed to realize the advances that had been made by the new 
school of science his application resulted in no discoveries of 
much value. His manuals of Electricity, Galvanism and 
Magnetism, published between 1848 and 1856, were, however, 
written with great clearness, and passed through several editions. 
He died at Plymouth on the 22nd of January 1867, wliile having 
in preparation a Treatise on Frictional Electricity, which was 
published posthumously in the same year, with a memoir of the 
author by Charles Tomlinson. 

HARRIS, WILUAM TORREY (1835-1909), Ainerican edu- 
cationist, was born in North Killingly, Connecticut, on the 
loth of September 1835. He studied at Philips Andover 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, and entered Yale, but left 
in his junior year (1857) to accept a position as a teacher of 
shorthand in the St Louis, Missouri, public schools. Advancing 
through the grades of principal and assistant superintendent, 
he was city superintendent of schools from 1867 until 1880. In 
1858, under the stimulus of Henry C. Brockmeyer, Harris 
became interested in modem German philosophy in general, 
and in particular in Hegel, whose works a small group, gather- 
ing about Harris and Brockmeyer, began to study in 1859. 
From 1867 to 1893 Harris edited The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy (22 vols.), which was the quarterly organ of the 
Philosophical Society founded in 1866. The Philosophical 
Society died out before 1874, when Harris founded in St Louis 
a Kant Club, which lived for fifteen years. In 1873, with Miss 
Susan E. Blow, he established in St Louis the first permanent 
public-school kindergarten in America. He represented the 
United States Bureau of Education at the International Con- 
gress of Educators at Brussels in 1880. In 1889 he represented 
the United States Bureau of Education at the Paris Exposition, 
and from 1889 to 1906 was United States commissioner of 
education. In 1899 the university of Jena gave him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy ior his work on Hegel. In 1906 


the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
conferred upon him ** as the first man to whom such recognition 
for meritorious service is given, the highest retiring allowance 
which our rules will allow, an annual income of $3000.” Besides 
being a contributor to the magazines and encyclopedias on 
educational and philosophical subjects, he wrote An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Philosophy (1889) ; The Spiritual Sense 
of Dante's Divina Commedia (1889); Hegel's Logic (1890); 
and Psychologic Foundations of Education (1898); and edited 
Appleton’s International Education Series and Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary, He died on the 5th of November 1909. 

See Henry R. Evans, “ A List of the Writings of William Torrey 
Harris” in the Report of the Commissioner of Education for n^oy, 
vol. i. (Washington, 1908). 

HARRISBURG, the capital of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., and the 
county-seat of Dauphin county, on the E. bank of the Susque- 
hanna river, about 105 m. by N. of Philadelphia. Pop. 
(1890), 39,385; (1900), 50,167, of whom 2493 were forcign-lx)rn 
and 4107 were negroes ; (1906 estimate) 55,735. It is served by 
the Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia & Reading, the Northern 
Central and the Cumberland Valley railways ; and the Pennsyl- 
vania canal gives it water communication with the ocean. The 
river here is a mile wide, and is ordinarily very shallow and 
dotted with islets, but rises from 4 to 6 ft. after a moderate rain ; 
it is spanned by several bridges. 

The city lies for the most part on the E. slope of a hill extend- 
ing from the river l>ank, several feet in height, across the Penn- 
sylvania canal to Paxton Creek. Front Street, along the river, 
is part of a parkway connecting the park system witli which the 
city is encircled. Overlooking it arc the finest residences, among 
them the governor’s mansion. State Street, 120 ft. in width, 
runs at right angles with Front Street through the business 
centre of the city, being interrupted by the Capitol Park (about 
16 a(!res). 'fhe Capitol,^ dedicated in 1906, was erected to re- 
place one biirned in 1897 ; it is a fine building, with a dome 
modelled after St Peter’s at Rome. At the main entrance are 
bronze doors, decorated in relief with scenes from the state’s 
history ; the floor of the rotunda is of tiles made at Doylcstown, 
in the style of the potter}^ made by early Moravian settlers, and 
illustrating the stale’s resources ; the Senate Chamber and the 
House Chamber have stained-glass windows by W. B. van Ingen 
and mural paintings by Edwin A. Abbey, who painted a senes, 
“ The Development of the Law,” for the Supreme Court room 
in the eastern wing and decorated the rotunda. The mural 
decorations of the south corridor, by W. B. van Ingen, portray 
the state’s religious sects ; those in the north corridor, by John 
W. Alexander, represent the changes in the physical and material 
character of the state; and there is a frieze by Miss Violet 
Oakley, “ The Founding of the State of Liberty Spiritual,” 
in the governor’s reception room. Two heroic groups of 
statuary for the building were designed by George Gray Barnard. 
The state library in the Capitol contains about 150,000 volumes. 
In the same park is also a monument 105 ft. high erected in 

* For this building the legislature in 1901 appropriated $4,000,000, 
stipulating that it sliould be completed before the 1st of January 
1907. It was completed by that time, the net expenditure of the 
building commission being about 970,000. Altiiough tlic legis- 
lature had made no jirovision for furniture and decoration, th(^ state 
Board of Public Grounds and Buildings (governor, auditor-general 
and treasurer) undertook to complete the furnishing and decoration 
of the building within the stipulated time, and paid out for that 
purpose more than $8,600,000. In May 1906 a new treasurer entered 
office, who discovered that many items for furniture and decoration 
were charged twice, once at a normal and again at a remarkably high 
figure. In 1907 the legislature appointed a committee to investigate 
the charge of fraud. The committee’s decision was tljat the Board 
of Grounds and Buildings was not authorized to let the decorating 
and furnishing of the state house ; that it had illegally authorized 
certain expenditun?s ; and that architect and contractors had made 
fraudulent invoices and certificates. Various indictniwil.s were 
found : in the first trial for conspiracy in the making and delivering 
of furniture the contractor and the former auditor-general, state 
treasurer and superintendent of public grounds and buddings were 
convicted and in December 1908 were sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and fined S500 each; in 1910 a suit was brought for 
the recovery of about $5,000,000 from those responsible. 
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868 to the memory of the soldiers who fell in the Mexican War ; 
t has a column of Maryland marble 76 ft. high, whidi is sur- 
mounted by an Itahan marble statue of Victory, executed tn 
tome. At the base of the monument are muf^ets used by 
Jnited States soldiers in that war and guns captured at Cerro 
k>rdo. In State Street is the Dauphin County Soldiers’ menu- 
nent, a shaft 10 ft. sq. at the base and 110 ft. high, with a pyra- 
nidal top. 

For several years prior to 1902 Harrisburg suffered much from 
mpure water, a bad sewerage system, and poorly paved and 
lirty streets. In that year, however, a Lea^e for Municipal 
[mprovements was formed; in February 2902 a loan of 
|i,ooo,ooo for municipal improvements was voted, landscape 
jardeners and sewage engineers were consulted, and a non- 
>artisan mayor was elected, under whom great advances were 
hade in street cleaning and street paving, a new filtration plant 
vras completed, the river front was beautified and protected 
from flood, sewage was diverted from Paxton Creek, and the 
levelopment of an extensive park system was undertaken. 

Harrisburg’s charitable institutions include a city hospital, 
i home for the friendless, a children’s industrial home, and 
i state lunatic hospital (1845). seat of a Roman 

Catholic bishopric. Both coal and iron ore abound in the 
vicinity, and the city has numerous manufacturing establish- 
ments. The value of its factory products in 1905 was 
$17,146,338 (t 4‘3 % more than in 19^), the more import- 
ant being those of steel works and rolling mills ($4,528,907), 
blast furnaces, steam railway repair shops, cigar and cigarette 
factories ($1,258,498), foundries and machine shops ($953,617), 
boot and shoe factories ($922,568), flouring and grist mills, 
slaughtering and meat-packing establishments and silk mills. 

Harrisbuig was named in honour of John Hanis, who, upon 
coming into this region to trade early in the i8th century, was 
attracted to the site as an easy place at which to ford the Susque- 
hanna, and about 1726 settl^ here. He was buried in what is 
now Harris Park, where he erected the first building, a small hut, 
within the present limits of Harrisburg. In 1753 his son estab- 
lished a ferry over the river, and the place was called Harris’s 
Ferry until 1785, when the younger Harris laid out the town and 
named it Harrisburg. Tn the same year it was made the county- 
seat of the newly constituted county of Dauphin, and its name was 
changed to Louisburg ; but when, in 1791, it was incorporated 
as a borough, the present name was again adopted. In 1812, 
after an effort begun twenty-five years before, it was made the 
capital of the state ; and in i860 it was chartered as a city. In 
the summer of 1827, through the persistent efforts of persons 
most interested in the woollen manufactures of Massachusetts 
and other New England states to secure legislative aid for that 
industry, a convention of about 100 delegates — ^manufacturers, 
newspaper men and politicians — ^was held in Harrisburg, and 
the programme adopted by the convention did much to bring 
about the passage of the famous high tariff act of 1828. 

HARRBMITH, a town in the Orange Free State, 60 m. N.W. 
by tail of Ladysmith, Natal, and 240 m. N.E. of Bloemfontein 
via Bethlehem. Pop. (1904) 8300 (including troops 1921). It is 
built on the banks of the Wilge, 5250 ft. above the sea and some 
20 m. W. of the Drakensberg, 'fhiee miles N, is the Platbeig, 
a table-shaped mountain rising 2000 ft. above the town, whence 
an excellent supply of water is derived. The town is well laid 
out and several of the streets are lined with trees. Most of the 
houses are built of white stone quarried in the neighbourhood. 
The Kafiirs, who numbered in 1904 3483, live in a separate 
location. Harrismith has a dry, bracing climate and enjoys a 
high reputation in South Africa as a health resort. It serves 
one of the best- watered and most fertile agricultural and pastoral 
districts of the province, of which it is the chief eastern trading 
centre. Wool and hides are the principal exports. 

Harrismith was founded in 1849, the site first chosen being on 
the Elands river, where the small town of Aberfeldig now is ; 
but the advanta^ of the present site soon became apparent 
and the settlement was removed. The founders were Sir Harry 
Smith (after w*hom the town is named), then governor of Cape 


Colony, and Major Henry D. Warden, at that time British 
resident at Bloe^ontein, whose name is perpetuated in that 
of the principal street. In a cave about 2 m. from the town are 
well-preservM Bushman paintings. 

HARRlSDlf, BBNJAMl!! (1833-1901), the twenty-third 
president of the United States, was bom at North Bend, near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 20th of Au^st 1833. His great- 
grandfather, Benjamin Harrison of Virginia (c. 1740-1791), was 
a s^er of the Declaration of Independence. His grandfatlier, 
Wimam Henry Harrison (1773-1841), was ninth president of 
the United States. His father, John Scott Harrison (1804-1878), 
represented his district in the national House of Representatives 
in 1853-1857. Benjamin’s youth was passed upon the ancestral 
farm, and as opportunity afiorded he attended school in the log 
school-house near his home. He was prepared for college by a 
private tutor, studied for two years at the Farmers* College, 
near Cincinnati, and in 1852 grfiduated from Miami University, 
at that time the leading educational institution in the State of 
Ohio. From his youth he was diligent in his studies and a 
great reader, and during his college life showed a marked talent 
W extemporaneous speaking. He pursued the study of law, 
partly in the office of Bellamy Storer (1798-1875), a leading 
lawyer and judge of Cincinnati, and in 1853 he was admitted 
to the bar. At the age of twenty-one he removed to Indianapolis. 
He had but one acquaintance in the place, the clerk of the federal 
court, who permitted him to occupy a desk in his office and 
place at the door his sign as a lawyer. Waiting for professional 
business, he was content to act as court crier for two dollars 
and a half a day ; but he soon gave indications of his talent, and 
his studious habits and attention to his cases rapidly brought 
him clients. Within a few years he took rank among the leading 
members of the profession at a bar which included some of the 
ablest lawyers of the country. His legal career was early inter- 
rupted by the Civil War. His whole heart was enlisted in the 
anti-slavery cause, and during the second year of the war he 
accepted a commission from the governor of the state as second- 
lieutenant and speedily raised a regiment. He became its 
colonel, and as such continued in the Union Army until tlie close 
of the war, and on the 23rd of January 1865 was breveted a 
brigadier-general of volunteers for “ ability and manifest energy 
and gallantry in command of brigade.” He participated with 
his regiment in various engagements during General Don Oirlos 
Buell’s campaigns in Kentucky and Tennessee in 1862 and 1863 ; 
took part in General W. T. Sherman’s march on Atlanta in 1864 
and in the Nashville campaign of the same year; and was 
transferred early in 1865 to Sherman’s army in its march through 
the Carolinas. As the commander of a brigade he served with 
particular distinction in the battles of Kenesaw Mountain 
(June 29-July 3, 1864), Peach Tree Creek (20th of July 1864) 
and Nashville (i5th-i6th of December 1864). 

AUowing for this interval of military service, he applied 
himself exclusively for twenty-four years to his legal work. 
The only office he held was that of reporter of the supreme court 
of Indiana for two terms (1860-1862 and 1864-1868), and this 
was strictly in the line of his profession. He was a devoted 
member of the Republican party, but not a politician in the 
strict sense. Once he became a candidate for governor, in 1876, 
but his candidature was a forlorn hope, undertaken from a sense 
of duty after the regular nominee had withdrawn. He took 
a deep interest in the campaign which resulted in the election 
of James A. Garfield as president, and was offered by him a 
place in his cabinet ; but this he declined, having been elected 
a member of the United States Senate, in which he took his seat 
on the 4th of March 1881. He was chairman of the committee 
on territories, and took an active part in urging the admission 
as states of North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana, which finally came into the Union during his 
presidency. He served also on the committee of military and 
Indian a&irs, the committee on foreign relations and others, 
was prominent in the discussion of matters brought before the 
Senate from these committees, advocated the enlargement of 
the navy and the reform of the civil service, and opposed the 
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pmsion veto messages of President Geveland. Having failed to 
secure a re-election to tiie S^te in 1887, Harrison was nominate 
by the Rraublican party for the presidency in 1888^ and defeated 
Grover Cleveland^ the candidate of the Democratic party/ 
receiving S33 electoral votes to Cleveland’s x68. Amo:^ the 
measures and events distinguishing his term as president were 
the following: The meeting of the Pan-American Congress at 
Washington ; the passage of the McKinley Tariff Bill and of the 
Sherman Silver Bill of 1890 ; the suppressing of the Louisiana 
Lottery ; the enlargement of the navy ; further advance in 
civil service reform ; the convocation by the United States of an 
international monetary conference ; the establishment of 
commercial reciprocity with many countries of America and 
Europe ; the pc^cefuf settlement of a controversy with Chile ; 
the negotiation of a Hawaiian Annexation Treaty^ which, 
however, before its ratification, his successor withdrew from the 
Senate ; the settlement of difficulties with Germany concerning 
the Samoan Islands, and the adjustment by arbitration with 
Great Britain of the Bering Sea fur-seal question. His adminis- 
tration was marked by a revival of American industries and a 
reduction of the public debt, and at its conclusion the country 
was left in a condition of prosperity and on friendly terms with 
foreign nations. He was nominated by liis party in 1892 for 
re-election, but was defeated by Cleveland, this result being due, 
at least in part, to the labour strikes which occurred during the 
presidential campaign and arrayed the labour unions against the 
tariff party. 

After leaving public life he resumed the practice of the law, 
and in 1898 was retained by the government of Venezuela as its 
leading counsel in the arbitration of its boundary dispute with 
Great Britain. In this capacity he appeared before the inter- 
national tribunal of arbitration at Paris in 1899, worthily main- 
taining the reputation of the American bar. After the Spanish- 
American War he strongly disapproved of the colonial policy 
of his party, which, however, he continued to support. He 
occupied a portion of his leisure in writing a book, entitled 
This Country of Ours (1897), treating of the organization and 
administration of the government of the United States, and a 
collection of essays by him was published posthumously, in 
1901, under the title Views of an Ex-President. He died at 
Indianapolis on the 13th of March 1901. Harrison’s distinguish- 
ing trait of character, to which his success is to be most largely 
attributed, was his thoroughness. He was somewhat reserved 
in manner, and this led to the charge in political circles that he 
was cold^and unsympathetic ; but no one gathered around him 
more devoted and loyal friends, and his dignified bearing in and 
out of office commanded the hearty respect of his countrymen. 

President Harrison was twice married ; in 1853 to Miss 
Caroline Lavinia Scott, by whom he had a son and a daughter, 
and in 1896 to Mrs Mary Scott Lord Dimmock, by whom he had 
a daughter. 

A “ campaign ” biography was published by Lew Wallace (Phila- 
delphia, 18881, and a sketch of his life may l^e found in Presidents 
of the United States (New York, 1894), edited by James Grant 
Wilson. (J. W. Fo.) 

HARRISON, FREDERIC (1831- ), English jurist and 

historian, was bom in London on the i8th of October 1831. 
He came of an old family connected with Sutton Place, near 
Guildford, of which in later years he wrote a very interesting 
historical account (Annals of an Old Manor House , 1893). He 
was educated at King’s College school and at Wadham Q)llege, 
Oxford, where, after taking a first-class in Literae Humaniores in 
1853, he became fellow and tutor. He was called to the bar in 
1858, and, in addition to his practice in equity cases, soon began 
to distin^ish himself as an effective contributor to the higher- 
class reviews. Two articles in the Westminster Review, one on 
the Italian question, which procured him the special thanks of 
Cavour, the other on Essays and Reviews, which lad the probably 
undesi^ed effect of stimulating the atta^ on the book, attracted 
especial notice. A few years later Mr Harrison worked at the 
codification of the law With Lord Westbury, of whom he con- 
tributed an interesting notice to Nash’s biography of the chan- 
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cellor. His special interest in legislation for the working classes 
led him to be placed upon the Trades Union Commission of 1867- 
1869 ; he was secretary to the commission for the digest of the 
law, 186^1870 ; and was from 1877 to 2889 professor of juris- 
prudence and international law under the council of legal educa- 
tion. A follower of the positive philosophy, but in co&ict with 
Richard Congreve (q.v.) as to details, he led the Positivists who 
split off and founded Newton Hall in 1881, and he was president 
of the English Positivist Committee from 1880 to 1905 ; he was 
also editor and part author of the Positivist New Calendar of 
Great Men ( 2892), and wrote much on Comte and Positivism. Of 
his separate publications, the most important are his lives of 
Cromwell (t888), William the Silent (1897), Ruskin (1902), and 
Chatham (1905) ; \\)s Meaning of History (1S62 ; enlarged 1894) 
and Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages (1900); and 
his essays on Early Victorian Literature (1896) and The Choice 
of Books (1886) are remarkable alike for generous admiration 
and good sense. In 1904 he published a “ romantic mono- 
graph ” of the loth century, Theophano, and in 1906 a verse 
tragedy, Nicephorus, An advanced and vehement Radical in 
politics and Progressive in municipal affairs, Mr Harrison in 1886 
stood unsuccessfully for parliament against Sir John Lubbock 
for London University. In 1889 he was elected an alderman 
of the London County Council, but resigned in 1893. 1 *^ 
he married Ethel Berta, daughter of Mr William Harrison, by 
whom he had four sons. George Gissing, the novelist, was at 
one time their tutor ; and in 1905 Mr Harrison wrote a preface 
to Gissing’s Veranilda (see also Mr Austin Harrison’s article on 
Gissing in the Nineteenth Century, September 1906). As a relig- 
ious teacher, literary critic, historian and jurist, Mr Harrison 
took a prominent part in the life of his time ; and his writings, 
though often violently controversial on political and social 
subjects, and in their judgment and historical perspective 
characterized by a modern Radical point of view, are those of an 
accomplished scholar, and of one whose wide knowledge of 
literature was combined with independence of thought and 
admirable vigour of style. In 1907 he published The Creed of a 
Layman, Apologia pro fide mea, in explanation of his religious 
position. 

HARRISON, lOHN (1693-1776), English horologist, was the 
son of a carpenter, and was l)orn at Faulby, near Pontefract 
in Yorkshire, in the year 1693. Thence his father and family 
removed in 1700 to Barrow in Lincolnshire. Young Harrison 
at first learned his father’s trade, and worked at it for several 
years, at the same time occasionally making a little money by 
land-measuring and surveying. The bent of his mind, however, 
was towards mechanical pursuits. In 1715 he made a clock with 
wooden wheels, which is in the patent museum at South 
Kensington, and in 1726 he devised his ingenious “ gridiron 
pendulum,” which maintains its length unaltered in spite of 
variations of temperature (see Clock), Another invention of 
his >vas a recoil clock escapement in which friction was reduced 
to a minimum, and he was the first to employ the commonly 
used and effective form of “ going ratchet,” which is a spring 
arrangement for keeping the timepiece going at its usual rale 
during the interval of being wound up. 

In Harrison’s time the British government had become fully 
alive to the necessity of determining more accurately the longi- 
tude at sea. For this purpose they passed an act in j 713 offering 
rewards of £10,000, £15,000 and £20,000 to any who should 
construct chronometers that would determine the longitude 
within 60, 40 and 30 m. respectively. Harrison applied himself 
vigorously to the task, and in 1735 went to the Board of Lf^ngi- 
tude with a watch which he also showed to Edmund Halley, 
George Graham and others. Through their influence he was 
allowed to proceed in a king’s ship to Lisbon to test it ; and the 
result was so satisfactory that he was paid £500 to carry out 
further improvements. Harrison worked at the subject with the 
utmost perseverance, and, after making several watches, went up 
to London in 1761 with one which he considered almost perfect. 
His son William was sent on a voyage to Jamaica to test it ; and, 
on his return to Portsmouth in 1762, it was found to have lost 
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only 1 minute 54) seconds. This was surprisingly accurate, as it 
determined the longitude within iS m., and Harrison claim^ the 
full reward of £20,000 ; but though from time to time he received 
sums on account, it was not till 1773 that he was paid in full. 
In these watches compensation for changes of temperature was 
applied for the first time by means of a compensation-curb,” 
designed to alter the effective length of the l^nce-sprin^ in 
proportion to the expansion or contraction caused by variations 
of temperature. Harrison died in London on the 24th of March 
1776. His want of early education was felt by him greatly 
throughout life. He was unfortunately never able to express his 
ideas clearly in writing, although in conversation he could give 
a very precise and exact account of his many intricate mechanical 
contrivances. 

Among; Ills writings were a DesevipHon concefning such Mechanism 
as will afford a Nice or True Mensuration of Time (1775), and The 
Principles of Mr Harrison's Timekeeper, published by order of the 
Commissioners of Longitude (1767). 

HARRISON, THOMAS (i6o6-z66o), English parliamentarian, 
a native of Newcastle-under-Lyme in Staffordshire, the son of a 
butcher and mayor of that town, was baptized in 1606. He was 
placed with an attorney of Clifford’s Inn, but at the beginning of 
the war in 1642 he enlisted in Essex’s lifeguards, became major 
in Fleetwood’s regiment of horse under the earl of Manchester, 
was present at Marston Moor, at Naseby, Langport and at the 
taking of Winchester and Basing, as well as at the siege of Oxford. 
At Basing Harrison was accused of having killed a prisoner in cold 
blood. In 1646 he was returned to parliament for Wendover, 
and served in Ireland in 1647 under Lord Lisle, returning to 
England in May, when he took the side of the army in the dispute 
with the parliament and obtained from Fairfax a regiment of 
horse. In November he opposed the negotiations with the king, 
whom he styled ** a man of blood ” to be called to account, 
and he declaimed against the House of Lords. At the surprise of 
Lambert’s quarters at Appleby on the 18th of July 1648, in the 
second civil war, he distingubhed himself by his extraordinary 
daring and was severely wounded. He showed a special zeal in 
bringing about the trial of the king. Charles was entrusted to 
his care on being brought up from Hurst Castle to London, and 
believed that Harrison intended his assassination, but was at 
once favourably impressed by his bearing and reassured by his 
disclaiming any such design. Harrison was assiduous in his 
attendance at the trial, and signed the death-warrant with the 
fullest conviction that it was his duty. He took part in sup- 
pressing the royalist rising in the midlands in May 1649, and in 
July was appointed to the chief command in South Wales, where 
he is said to have exercised his powers with exceptional severity. 
On the 20th of February 1651 he became a memlier of the council 
of state, and during Cromwell’s absence in Scotland held the 
supreme military command in England. He failed in stopping 
the march of the royalbts into England at Knutsford on the 
i6th of August 1651, but after the battle of Worcester he ren- 
dered great service in pursuing and capturing the fugitives. 
I^ter he pressed on Cromwell the necessity of dbmissing the 
Long Parliament, and it was he who at Cromwell’s bidding, on 
the 20th of April 1653, laid hands on Speaker Lenthall and com- 
pelled him to vacate the chair. He was president of the council 
of thirteen which now exercised authority, and his idea of govern- 
ment appears to have been an assembly nominated by the congre- 
gations, on a strictly religious basis, such as Barebone’s Parlia- 
ment which now assembled, of which he was a member and a 
ruling spirit. Harrison belonged to the faction of Fifth Monarchy 
men, whose political ideals were entirely destroyed by Cromwell’s 
assumption of the protectorate. He went immediately into 
violent opposition, was deprived of his commission on the 22nd of 
December 1653, and on the 3rd of February 1654 was ordered to 
confine himself to his father’s house in Staffordshire. Suspected 
of complicity in the plots of the anabaptists, he was imprisoned 
for a short time in September, and on that occasion was sent 
for by Cromwell, who endeavoured in a friendly manner to per- 
suade him to desist. He, however, incurred the suspicions of the 
administration afresh, and on the 15th of February 1655 he was 


impri^ned in Carisbrooke Castle, being liberated in March 1656, 
when he took up his residence at Highgate with his family. In 
April 1657 he was arrested for supposed complicity in Vermer’s 
conspiracy, and again once more in February 1658, when he was 
imprisoned in the Tower. At the Restoration, Harrison, who 
was excepted from the Act of Indemnity, refused to take any 
steps to save his life, to give any undertaking not to conspire 
against the government or to flee. “ Being so clear in the thing,” 
he declared, ” I durst not turn my back nor step a foot out of 
the way by reason I had been engaged in the service of so glorious 
and great a God.” He was arrested in Staffordshire in May 1660 
and brought to trial on the zith of October. He made a manly 
and straightforward defence, pleading the authority of parlia- 
ment and adding, ” May be I might be a little mistaken, but I 
did it all according to the best of my understanding, desiring to 
make the revealed will of God in His holy scriptures a guide to 
me.” At his execution, which took place at Charing Cross on the 
13th of October 1660, be behaved with great fortitude. 

Richard Baxter, who was acquainted with him, describes 
Harrison as ”a man of excellent natural p>arts for affection 
and oratory, but not well seen in the principles of his leligion ; 
of a sanguine complexion, naturally of such a vivacity, hilarity 
and alacrity as another man hath when he hath drunken a cup 
too much, but naturally also so far from humble thoughts of 
himself that it was his ruin.” Cromwell also complained of his 
excessive eagerness. ” Harrison is an honest man and aims at 
good things, yet from the impatience of his spirit will not wait 
the Lord’s leisure but hurries me on to that which he and all 
honest men will have cause to repent.” Harrison was an 
eloquent and fluent expounder of the scriptures, and his ” rap- 
tures ” on the field of victory are recorded by Baxter, He was 
of the chief of those ” fiery spirits ” whose ardent and emotional 
religion inspired their political action, and who did wonders 
durmg the period of struggle and combat, but who later, in the 
more sober and difficult sphere of constructive statesmanship, 
showed themselves perfectly incapable. 

Harrison married about Z648 Katherine, daughter and heiress 
of Ralph Harrison of Highgate in Middlesex, by whom he had 
several children, all of whom, however, appear to have died in 
infancy. 

See the article on Harrison by C. II. Firth in the Diet, of Nat. 
Biog. ; Life of Harrison by C. H. Simpkinson (1905) ; Notes and 
Queries, 9 series, xi. 211. 

HARRISON, THOMAS ALEXANDER (X853- ), American 

artist, was born in Philadelphia on the 17th of January 1853. 
He was a pupil of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
of the licole des Beaux- Arts, Paris, whither he went in 1878, 
having previously been with a United States government survey 
expedition on the Pacific coast. Chafing under the restraints of 
the schools, he went into Brittany, and at Pont Aven and Con- 
cameau turned his attention to marine painting and landscape. 
In 1882 he sent a figure-piece to the Salon, a fisher boy on the 
beach, which he called ” Ch&teaux en Espagne.” This attracted 
attention, and in 1885 he received an honourable mention, the 
first of many awards conferred upon him, including the Temple 
gold medal (Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
1887), first medal, Paris Exhibition (1889), and medals in Munich, 
Brussels, Ghent, Vienna and elsewhere. He became a member 
of the Legion of Honour and offkier of Public Instruction, 
Paris ; a member of the Soci6t6 Nationalc des Beaux- Arts, 
Paris ; of the Royal Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, London ; 
of the Secession societies of Munich, Vienna and Berlin ; of the 
National Academy of Design, the ^ciety of American Artists, 
New York, and other art &dies. In the Salon of Z885 he had 
a large canvas of several nude women, called In Arcady,” a 
remarkable study of flesh tones in light and shade which had a 
strong influence on the younger men of the day. But his reputa- 
tion rests rather on his marine pictures, long waves rolling in on 
the beach, and great stretdies of open sea under poetic con- 
ditions of light and colour. 

His brother, Birg£ Harrison (1854- ), also a painter, 

particularly successful in snow scenes, was a pupil of the £cole 
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des Beaux-Arts^ Paris^ under Cabanel and Carolus Duran ; his 
“November” (honourable mention, 1882) was purchased by 
the P'rench government. Another brother, Butler Harrison 
(d. 1886), was a figure painter. 

HARRISON, WILLIAM (1534-1 593)^ English topographer and 
antiquary, was bom in London on the i8th of April 1534. He 
was educated, according to his own account, at St Paul’s school 
and at Westminster under Alexander Nowell, In 1551 he was 
at Cambridge, but he took his B.A. degree from Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1560. He was inducted early in 1559 to the rectory 
of Radwinter, Essex, on the presentation of Sir William Brooke, 
Lord Cobham, to whom he had formerly acted as chaplain ; and 
from 1571 to 1581 ho held from another patron, Francis de la 
Wood, the living of Wimbish in the same county. He became 
canon of Windsor in 1586, and his death and burial are noted in 
the chapter book of St George’s chapel on the 24th of April 1 593. 

His famous and amusing Description of England was under- 
taken for the queen’s printer, Reginald Wolfe, who designed the 
publication of “ an universall cosmographie of the whole world 
. . . with particular histories of every knowne nation.” After 
Wolfe’s death in 1576 this comprehensive plan was reduced to 
descriptions and histories of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
The historical section was to be supplied by Raphael Holinshed, 
the topographical by Harrison. The work was eventually pub- 
lished as The Chronicles of England, Scotland and Ireland . . . 
by Raphael Holinshed and others, and was printed in two black- 
letter folio volumes in 1577. Harrison’s Description of England, 
humbly described as his “ foule frizeled treatise,” and dedicated 
to his patron Cobham, is an invaluable survey of the condition of 
England under Iillizabeth, in all its political, religious and social 
aspects. Harrison is a minute and careful observer of men and 
things, and his descriptions arc enlivened with many examples 
of a lively and caustic humour wliich makes the book excellent 
reading. In spite of his Puritan prejudices, which lead him to 
regret that the churches had not been cleared of their “ pictures 
in glass ” (“ by reason of the extreme cost thereof ”), and to 
exhaust his wit on the effeminate Italian fashions of the younger 
generation, he had an eye for beauty and is loud in his praise of 
such architectural gems as Henry VII. ’s chapel at Westminster. 
He is properly contemptuous of the snobbery tliat was even then 
characteristic of English society ; but his account of “ how 
gentlemen arc made in England ” must be read in full to be 
appreciated. He is especially instructive on the condition and 
services of the Church immediately after the Reformation ; 
notably in the fact that, though an ardent Protestant, he is quite 
ilnconscious of any breach of continuity in the life and organiza- 
tion of the Church of England. 

Harrison also contributed the translation from Scots into 
English of Bellenden’s version of Hector Boece’s Latin Descrip- 
tion of Scotland. His other works include a “ Chronologic,” 
giving an account of events from the creation to the year 1593, 
whicli is of some value for the period covered by the writer’s 
lifetime. This, with an elaborate treatise on weights and 
measures, remains in MS. in the diocesan library of Londonderry. 

For the later editions of the Chronicles of England . . . see 
Holinshed. The second and third boohs of Harrison’s Description 
were edited by Dr F. J. Furnivall for the New Shakspere Society, 
with extracts from his “ Chronologic " and from other contemporary 
writers, as Shakspere's England (2 voLs., 1877-1878). 

HARRISON, WILLIAM HENRY (1773-1841), ninth president 
of the United States, was bom at Berkeley, Charles City county, 
Virginia, on the 9th of February 1773, the third son of Benjamin 
Harrison (r. 1740-1791). His father was long prominent in 
Viiginia politics, and became a member of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses in 1764, opposing Patrick Henry’s Stamp Act 
resolutions in the following year; he was a member of the 
Continental Congress in 1774-1777, signing the Declaration of 
Independence and serving for a time as president of the Board 
of War ; speaker of the Viiginia House of Delegates in 1777- 
1782 ; governor of Virginia in 1781-1784 ; and in 1788 as a 
mcm^r of the Virginia Convention he actively opposed the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution by his state. William 
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I Henry Harrison received a classical education at Hampden- 
Sidney College, where he was a student in 1787-1790, and began 
a medical course in Philadelphia, but the death of his father 
caused him to discontinue his studies, and in November 1791 he 
entered the army as ensign in the Tenth Regiment at Fort 
Washington, Cincinnati. In the following year he became a 
lieutenant, and subsequently acted as aide-de-camp to General 
Anthony Wayne in the campaign which ended in the battle of 
Fallen Timbers on the loth of August 1794. He was promoted to 
a captaincy in 1 797 and for a brief period served as commander of 
Fort Washington, but resigned from the army in June 1798. 
Soon afterwards he succeeded Winthrop Sargent as secretary of 
the North-west Territory. In 1799 he was chosen by the Jeffer- 
sonian party of this territory as the delegate of the territory in 
Congress. While serving in this capacity he devised a plan for 
disposing of the public lands upon favourable terms to actual 
settlers, and also assisted in the division of the North-west 
Territory. It was his ambition to become governor of the more 
populous eastern portion, which retained the original name, but 
instead, in January 1800, President John Adams appointed him 
governor of the newly created Indiana Territory, which com- 
prised until 1809 a much larger area than the present state of 
the same name. (See Indiana: History.) He was not sworn 
into office until the loth of January 1801, and was governor 
until September 1812. Among the legislative measures of his 
administration may be mentioned the attempted modification 
of the slavery clause of the ordinance of 1787 by means of an 
indenture law — a policy which Harrison favoured ; more 
effective land laws ; and legislation for the more equitable 
treatment of the Indians and for preventing the sale of liquor to 
them. In 1803 Harrison also became a special commissioner to 
treat with the Indians “ on the subject of boundary or lands,” 
and as such negotiated various treaties — at Fort Wayne (1803 
and 1809), Vincennes (1804 and 1809) and Grouseland (1805) — 
by which the southern part of the present state of Indiana and 
portions of the present suites of Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri 
were opened to settlement. For a few months after the division 
in 1804 of the Louisiana Purchase into the Orleans Territor>^ 
and the Louisiana Territory he also acted as governor of the 
Louisiana Territory — all of the Louisiana Purchase N. of the 
thirty-third parallel, his jurisdiction then being the greatest 
in extent ever exercised by a territorial official in the United 
States. 

The Indian cessions of 1809, along the Wabash river, aroused 
the hostility of Tecumseh {q.v^) and his brother, familiarly known 
as “ The Prophet,” who were attempting to combine the trills 
between the Ohio and the Great Lakes in opposition to the 
encroachment of the whites. Several fruitless conferences 
between the governor and the Indian chiefs, who were believed 
to be encouraged by the British, resulted in Harrison’s advance 
with a force of militia and regulars to the Tippecanoe river, 
where (near the present Lafayette, Ind.) on the 7th of November 
1 81 1 he won over the Indians a victory which established liis 
military reputation and was largely responsible for his sub- 
sequent nomination and election to the presidency of the United 
States. From one point of view the battle of Tippecanoe may 
1x5 regarded as the opening skirmish of the war of 1812. When 
in the summer of 1812 open hostilities with Great Britain began, 
Harrison was appointed by Governor Charles Scott of Kentucky 
major-general in the militia of that state. A few weeks later 
(22nd August 1812) he was made brigadier-general in the regular 
U.S. army, and soon afterwards was put in command of all the 
troops in the north-west, and on the 2nd of March 1813 he was 
promoted to the rank of major-general. General James Win- 
chester, whom Harrison had ordered to prepare to cross I>ake 
Erie on the ice and surprise Fort Malden, turned back to n*scue 
the threatened American settlement at Frenchtown (now 
Monroe), on the Raisin river, and there on the 22nd of January 
1813 was forced to surrender to Colonel Hcniy A. Proctor. 
Harrison’s offensive operations being thus checked, he accom- 
plished nothing that summer except to hold in check Proctor, who 
(May 1-5) besieged him at Fort Meigs, the American advanced 
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post after the disaster of the river Raisin. After Lieutenant 
D. H, Perry^s naval victory on the loth of September 1813, 
Harrison no longer had to remain on the defensive ; he advanced 
to Detroit, re-occupied the territory surrendered by General 
WiUiam Hull, and on the 5th of October administered a crushing 
defeat to Proctor at the battle of the Thames. 

In 1814 Harrison received no active assignments to service, 
and on this account and because the secretary of war (John 
Armstrong) issued an order to one of Harrison’s subordinates 
without consulting him, he resigned his commission. Armstrong 
accepted the resignation without consulting President Madison, 
but the president later utilized Harrison in negotiating with the 
north-western Indians, the greater part of whom agreed (zand 
July 1814) to a second treaty of Greenville, by which they were 
to become active allies of the United States, should hostilities 
with Great Britain continue. This treaty publicly marked an 
American policy of alliance with these Indians and caused the 
British peace negotiators at Ghent to abandon them. In the 
following year Harrison held another conference at Detroit with 
these trib^ in order to settle their future territorial relations 
with the United States. 

From 1816 to 1819 Harrison was a representative in Congress, 
and as such worked in behalf of more liberal pension laws and a 
better militia organization, including a system of general military 
education, of improvements in the navigation of the Ohio, and of 
relief for purchasers of public lands, and for the strict construc- 
tion of the power of Congress over the Territories, particularly 
in regard to slavery. In accordance with this view in 1819 he 
voted against Tallmadge’s amendment (restricting the extension 
of slavery) to the enabling act for the admission of Missouri. 
He also delivered forcible speeches upon the death of Kosciusko 
and upon General Andrew Jackson’s course in the Florideis, 
favouring a partial censure of the latter. 

Harrison was a member of the Ohio senate in 1819-1821, and 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the National House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1822, when his Missouri vote helped to cause his 
defeat ; he was a presidential elector in 1824, supporting Henry 
Clay, and from 1825 to 1828 was a member of the United States 
Senate. In 1828 after unsuccessful efforts to secure for him the 
command of the army, upon the death of Major-General Jacob 
Brown, and the nomination for tlie vice-president, on the ticket 
with Jolm Quincy Adams, his friends succeeded in getting 
Harrison appointed as the first minister of the United States to 
Colombia. He became, however, an early sacrifice to Jackson’s 
spoils system, being recalled within less than a year, but not 
until he had involv^ himself in some awkward diplomatic com- 
plications with Bolivar’s autocratic government. 

For some years after his return from Colombia he lived in 
retirement at North Bend, Ohio. He was occasionally “ men- 
tioned ” for governor, senator or representative, by the anti- 
Jackson forces, and delivered a few addresses on agricultural or 
political topics. Later he became clerk of the court of common 
pleas of Hamilton county — a lucrative position that was then 
most acceptable to him. Early in 1835 Harrison began to be 
mentioned as a suitable presidential candidate, and later in the 
year he was nominated for the presidency at large public meet- 
ings in Pennsylvania, New York and Maryland. In the election 
of the following year he attracted a laxge part of the Whig and 
Anti-Masonic vote of the Middle and Western states and led 
among the candidates Opposing Van Buren, but received only 
73 electoral votes while Van Buren received 1 70. His unexpected 
strength, due largely to his clear, if non-committal, political 
record, rendered him the most “ available ” candidate for the 
Whig party for the campaign of 1840, and he was nominated by 
the Whig convention at Harrisburg, Pa., in December 1839, his 
most formidable opponent being Henry Gay, who, though 
generally regarded as the real leader of his party, was less 
“ available ” because as a mason he would alienate former 
members of the old Anti-Masonic party, and as an advocate of a 
protective tariff would repel many Southern voters. The conven- 
tion adjourned without adopting any “ platform ” of principles, 
the party shrewdly deciding to make its campaign merely on the 


issue of whether the Van Buren administration should be con- 
tinued in power and thus to take full advantage of the popular 
discontent with the administration, to which was attributed the 
responsibility for the panic of 1837 and the subsequent business 
depression. Largely to attract the votes of Democratic mal- 
contents the Whig convention nominated for the vice-presidency 
John Tyler, who had previously been identified with the Demo- 
cratic party. The campaign was marked by the extraordinary 
enthusiasm exhibited by the Whigs, and by their skill in attacking 
Van Buren without binding themselves to any definite policy. 
Because of his fame as a frontier hero, of the circumstance that 
a part of his home at North Bend, Ohio, had formerly been a log 
cabin, and of the story that cider, not wine, was served on his 
table, Harrison was derisively called by his opponents the “ log 
cabin and hard cider ” candidate ; the term was eagerly accepted 
by the Whigs, in whose processions miniature log cabins were 
carried and at whose meetings hard cider was served, and 
the campaign itself has become known in history as the log 
cabin and hard cider campaign.” Harrison’s canvass was con- 
spicuous for the immense Whig processions and mass meetings, 
the numerous “ stump ” speeches (Harrison himself addressing 
meetings at Dayton, Chillicothe, Columbus and other places), 
and the use of campaign songs, of party insignia, and of campaign 
cries (such as “ Tippecanoe and Tyler too ”) ; and in the election 
he won by an overwhelming majority of 234 electoral votes to 
60 cast for Van Buren. 

President Harrison was inaugurated on the 4th of March 1841. 
He chose for his cabinet Daniel Webster as secretary of state, 
Thomas Ewing as secretary of the treasury, John Bell as secretary 
of war, George E. Badger as secretary of the navy, Francis 
Granger as postmaster-general, and John J. Crittenden as 
attorney-general. He survived his inauguration only one month, 
dyir^ on the 4th of April 1841, and being succeeded by the vice- 
president, John Tyler. The immediate cause of his death was 
an attack of pneumonia, but the disease was aggravated by the 
excitement attending his sudden change in circumstances and 
the incessant demands of office seekers. After temporary 
interment at Washington, his body was removed to the tomb at 
North Bend, Ohio, where it now lies. A few of Harrison’s public 
addresses survive, the most notable being A Discourse on the 
Aborigines of the Ohio, It has been said of him : He was not a 
great man, but he had lived in a great time, and he had been a 
leader in great things.” He was the first territorial delegate in 
the Congress of the IJnited States and was the autl>or of the first 
step in the development of the country’s later homestead policy ; 
the first presidential candidate to be selected upon the ground 
of “ expediency ” alone ; and the first president to die in office. 
In 1795 he married Anna Symmes (1775-1864), daughter of John 
Cleves Symmes. Their grandson, B^jamin Harrison, was the 
twenty-tliird president of the United States. 

Authoritibs. — In 1824 Moses Dawson published at Cincinnati the 
Historical Narrative of the Civil afid Military Services of Major- 
General William H, Harrison. This is a combined defence and 
political pamphlet, but it is the source of all the subsequent “ lives ” 
tlxat have aj)peared. There are several “ campaign biographies, 
including one by Richard Hildreth (1839) and one by Caleb Cushing 
(1840} ; and there is a good sketch in Presidents of the United States 
(New York, 1894), edited by J. G. Wilson. An excellent study of 
Harrison’s career in Indiana appears in vol. 4 of the Indiana Historical 
Society Publications. Selections from his scanty correspondence 
appear in vols. ii. and iii. of the Quarterly Publications of the Historical 
and Pliilosophical Society of Ohio. 

HARRISON, a town of Hudson county, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
on the Passaic river, opposite Newark (witli which it is connected 
by bridges and electric railways),' and 7 m. W. of Jersey City. 
Pop. (1890) 8338 ; (1900) 10,596, of whom 3633 were foreign- 
bom; (U.S. census, 1910) 14,498. It is served by the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Erie, and the Delaware, Lackawanna^ Western railways. 
Harrison was chosen as the eastern terminal of the Pennsylvania 
railroad for steam locomotive service, transportation thence 
to New York being by electric power through the railway’s 
Hudson river tunnels. The town has an extensive river-front, 
along which are many of its manufactories; among their 
products are steam-pumps, steel, iron, machinery, roller bStrmgs, 
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brass tubings iron and brass castin^^ marine engines^ hoisting 
engines, metel noydties, dry batteries, electric lamps, concrete 
blocks, cotton thread, wire cloth, leather, trunks, b^, barrels, 
lumber, inks and cutlery. The factory product in 1905 was 
valued at $8,408,924. The town is governed by a mayor and a 
common council. Harrison was settled toward the close of the 
17th centuiy, and for many years constituted the S. portion of 
the township of Lpdi. In 1840, however, it was set off from 
Ix>di and named in honour of President William Henry Harrison, 
and in 1873 it was incorporated. Harrison originally included 
what is now the town of Kearny (g.v,). 

HARRODSBURG, a city and the county-seat of Mercer 
county, Kentucky, VS A,, 32 m. S. of Frankfort, on the Southern 
railway, Pop. (1890) 3230; (1900) 2876, of whom 1150 were 
negroes ; (1906, city census) 3528. On account of its sulphur 
springs Harrodsburg became early in the 19th century a fashion- 
able resort, and continues to attract a considerable number of 
visitors. The city is the scat of Harrodsburg Academy, Beau- 
mont College for women (1894 ; founded as Daughters* College 
in 1856); and Wayman College (African M.E.) for negroes. 
Among its manufactures are flour, whisky, dressed lumber and 
ice. About 7 m. E. of Harrodsburg is Pleasant Hill, or Union 
Village, a summer resort and the home, since early in the 19th 
century, of a Sliaker community. Harrodsburg was founded on 
the i6th of June 1774 by James Harrod (1746-1793) and a 
few followers, and is the oldest permanent settlement in the 
state. It was incorporated in 1875. Harrodsburg was formerly 
the seat of Bacon College (see Lexington, Kentucky). 

HARROGATE, a municipal borough and watering-place in 
the Ripon parliamentary division of the West Riding of York- 
shire, England, 203 m. N. by W. from London, on the Nortli 
Eastern railway. Pop. (1891) 16,316; (1901) 28,423. It is 
indebted for its rise and importance to its medicinal springs, 
and is the principal inland watering-place in the north of England. 
It consists of two scattered townships. Low Harrogate and High 
Harrogate, which have gradually been connected by a continuous 
range of handsome houses and villas. A common called the 
Stray, of 200 acres, secured by act of parliament from ever being 
built upon, stretches in front of the main line of houses, and on 
this account Harrogate, notwithstanding its rapid increase, has 
retained much of its rural charm. As regards climate a choice 
is offered between the more bracing atmosphere of High Harro- 
gate and the sheltered and warm climate of the low town. The 
waters are chalybeate, sulphureous and saline, and some of the 
springs possess all these qualities to a greater or less extent. 
The principal chalybeate springs are the Tewitt well, called by 
Dr Bright, who wrote the first account of it, the “ English Spa,** 
discovered by Captain William Slingsby of Bilton Hall near the 
close of the i6th century ; the Royal Chalybeate Spa, more 
commonly known as John’s Well, discovered in 1631 by Dr 
Stanhope of York; Muspratt’s chalybeate or chloride of iron 
spring discovered in 1819, but first properly analysed by Dr 
^eridan Muspratt in 1865 ; and tlie Star beck springs midway 
between High Harrogate and Knaresborough. The principd 
sulphur springs are the old sulphur well in the centre of Low 
Harrogate, discovered about the year 1656 ; the Montpellier 
springs, the principal well of which was discovered in 1822, 
situated in the grounds of the Crown Hotel and surmounted by 
a handsome building in the Chinese style, containing pump-room, 
baths and reading-room ; and the Harlow Car springs, situated 
in a wooded ^len about a mile west from Low Harrogate. Near 
Harlow Car is Harlow observatory, a square tower 100 ft. in 
height, standing on elevated ground and commanding a very 
extensive view. A saline spring situated in Low Harrogate was 
discovered in 1783. Some eighty springs in all have been dis- 
covered. The principal bath establislments are the Victoria 
Baths (1871) and the Royal Baths (1897). There are also a 
handsome kursaal (1903), a grand opera house, numerous modem 
^urches, and several hospitals and benevolent institutions, 
including the Royal Bath hospital. The corporation owns the 
Stray, and also the Spa concert rooms and grounds, Harlow 
Moor, Crescent Gardens, Royal Bath gardens and other large 


open spaces, as well as Royal Baths, Victoria Baths and Starbeck 
Baths. The mineral springs are vested in the corporation. The 
high-lying moorland of the surrounding district is diversified 
by picturesque dales ; and Harrogate is not far from many 
towns and sites of great interest, such as Ripon, Knaresborough 
and Fountains Abbey. The town was incorporated in 1884, 
and the corporation consists of a mayor, 8 aldermen and 24 
councillors. Area, 3276 acres. 

HARROW,! an agricultural implement used for (i) levelling 
ridges left by the plough and preparing a smooth surface for 
the reception of seeds ; (2) covering in seeds after sowing ; (3) 
tearing up and gathering weeds ; (4) disintegrating and levelling 
the soil of meadows and pastures ; (5) forming a surface tilth 
by pulverizing the top soil and so conserving moisture. 

The harrow rivals the plough in antiquity. In its simplest 
form it consists of the boughs of trees interlaced into a wooden 
frame, and this form survives in the “ bush-harrow.” Another 
old type, found in the middle ages and still in use, consists of a 
wooden framework in which iron pegs or “ tines ** are set. This 
is now generally superseded by the “ zig-zag ** harrow patented 
by Armstrong in 1839, built of iron bars in which the tines are so 
arranged that each follows its own track and has a separate line 
of action. This harrow is usually made in two or three sections 



Fig. 1. Jointed Zig-zag Harrow. (Ransomes, Sims & Jeff(?rics, Ltd.) 

which fold over one another and are thus easily portable, the 
arrangement at the same time giving a flexibility on uneven 
ground. Additional flexibility may be imparted to the imple- 
ment by jointing the stays of the frame which are in the line of 
draught. The liability that the tines may snap off is the chief 
weakness of this type, and improvements have consisted chiefly 
in alterations in their shape and the method of fixing them to the 
frame. 

The other type of harrow most used is the chain harrow, con- 
sisting of a number of square-link chains connected by cross links 
and attached to a draught-bar, the whole being kept expanded 
by stretchers and trailing weights. It is used for levelling and 
spreading manure over grass-land, from which it at the same 
time tears up moss and coarse herbage. Mention may also be 
made of the drag-harrow, a heavy implement with long tines, 
approximating closely to the cultivator, and of the Norwegian 
harrow with its revolving rows of spikes. 

A few variations and developments of tlie ordinary harrow require 
notice. In the adjustable harrow (fig. 2) the teeth are secured to 
bars pivoted at their ends in the side bars of the frame, and provided 
with crank arms connected to a common link bar, wJiich may be 
moved horizontally by means of a lever for the purpose of adjusting 


1 In Mid. Eng. harwe ; the O. Eng. appears to have been Kearge ; the 
word is cognate with the Dutch hark^ Swed. harhe^ Ger. Harken rake, 
and with Danish harv^ and Swed. harf, harrow, but the ultimate 
origin is unknown ; the Fr, herse is a different word, cf, Hsarsb^ 
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he angle which the teeth moke with the ground, and thus convert 
he machine from a pulverizer to a smoothing harrow. The small 
igure illustrates a spring connexion between the adjusting lever and 
ts locking bar, which allows the teeth to yield upon striking an 
>bstruction. As the briskness of the operation adds to its efiective- 


Fig. 2. — Adjustable Harrow, 

ness, the harrow is often made with a seat from wliich the operator 
can hasten the team without fatiguing himself. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a spring-tooth harrow. In this harrow the in- 
dependent frames are carried upon wheels, and a scat for the operator 
is mounted upon standards supported by tlie two frames. The teeth 
consist of flat steel springs of scroll form, which yield to rigid obstruc- 
tions and are mounted on rock shafts in the same manner as in the 
walking harrow before described. The levers enable the operator to 
raise the teeth more or less, and thus free them from rubbish and 
also regulate the depth of action. 

Another variation of the harrow with great pulverizing and 
loo^ning capabilities consists of a main frame, having a pole and 
whipple-trces attached ; to this frame arc pivoted two supplemental 
frames, each of which has mounted on it a shaft carrying a scries of 
concavo-convex disks. The supplemental frames may be swung by 



Fig. 3.— Spring-tooth Harrow. 


the adjusting lovers to any angle with relation to the line of draught, 
and the disks then act like that of the disk plough {sec Plough), 
throwing the soil outward with more or less force, according to the 
angle at which they arc set, and thus thoroughly breaking up and 
pulverizing the clods. Above the disks is a bar to which are pivoted 
a scries of scrapers, one for each disk, which are held to their work 
with a yielding action, being thrown out of operation when desired 
by the levers shown in connexion with the operating bar. Pans on 
the main frame arc used to carry weights to hold the disks down to 
1 heir work. The cut away disk harrow differs from the ordinary disk 
harrow in that its disks are notched and so have greater penetrating 
power. The curved knife-tooth harrow consists of a frame to which 
a row of curved blades is attached. Other forms of the implement 
are illustrated and discus.sed in Farm Machinery and Farm Motors 
by J. B. Davidson and L. W. Chase (New York, 1908). 

HARROWBY, DUDLEY RYDER, ist Earl of (1762-1847), 
the eldest son of Nathaniel Ryder, 1st Baron Harrowby (1735- 
1803), was bom in London on the 22nd of December 1762. His 
grandfather Sir Dudley Ryder (1691-1756) became a member 
of parliament and solicitor-general owing to the favour of Sir 
Robert Walpole in 1733 ; in 1737 he was appointed attorney- 
general and thr^ years later he was knighted ; in 1754 he was 
made lord chief justice of the king’s bench and a privy councillor, 
the patent creating him a peer having been just signed by the 
king, but not passed, when he died on the 25th of May 1 756. His 
only son Nathaniel, who was member of parliament for Tiverton 
for twenty years, was created Baron Harrowby in 1776. Edu- 
cated at St John’s College, Cambridge, Dudley Ryder became 


member of parliament for Tiverton in 1784 and under-secretaxy 
for foreign ^airs in 1789. In 1791 he was appointed paymaster 
of the forces and vice-president of the board of trade, but he 
resigned the positions and also that of treasurer of the navy 

when he succeeded to 
his father’s barony in 
June 1803. In 1804 he 
was secretary of state 
for foreign ofiairs and 
in 1805 chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster 
under his intimate 
friend William Pitt; in 
the latter year he was 
sent on a special and 
important mission to 
the emperors of Austria 
and Russia and the 
king of Prussia, and 
for the long period between 1812 and 1827 he was lord 
president of tlie council. After Canning’s death in 1827 he 
refused to serve George IV. as prime minister and he 
never held office again, although he continued to take part 
in politics, being especially prominent during the deadlock 
which preceded the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
Harrowby’s long association with the Tories did not prevent 
him from assisting to remove the disabilities of Roman Catholics 
and Protestant dissenters, or from supporting the movement 
for electoral reform ; he was also in favour of the emandpation 
of the slaves. The carl died at his Staffordshire residence, 
Sandon Hall, on the 26th of December 1847, being, as Charles 
Greville says, “ the last of his generation and of the colleagues 
I of Mr Pitt, the sole survivor of those stirring times and mighty 
contests.” 

Harrowby’s eldest son, Dudley Ryder, 2nd carl (1798-1882), was 
bom in London on the 19th of May 1798, his mother being Susan 
(d. 1838), daughter of Granville Leveson-Gower, marquess of 
Stafford, a lady of exceptional attainments. As Viscount Sandon 
he became member of parliament for Tiverton in 1819, in 1827 
I he was appointed a lord of the admiralty, and in 1830 secretary 
to the India board. From 1831 to 1847 Sandon represented 
Liverpool in the House of Commons. For a long time he was 
out of office, but in 1855, eight years after lie had become carl 
of Harrowby, he was appointed chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster by Lord Palmerston ; in a few months he was trans- 
ferred to the office of lord privy seal, a position which he resigned 
i in 1857. He was chairman of the Maynooth commission and a 
member of other important royal commissions, and was among 
the most stalwart and prominent defenders of the established 
church. He died at Sandon on the 19th of November 1882. His 
successor was his eldest son, Dudley Francis Stuart Ryder (1831- 
1900), vice-president of the council from 1874 to 1878, president of 
the l^ardof trade from 1878 to 1880, and lord privy seal in 1885 
and 1886. He died without sons on the 26th of March 1900, and 
was succeeded by his brother, Henry Dudley Ryder (x83(>-i9oo), 
whose son, John Herbert Dudley Ryder (b. 1864), became 5lh 
carl of Harrowby. 

HARROWING OF HELL, an English poem in dialogue, dating 
from the end of the 13th century. It is written in the East 
Midland dialect, and is generally cited as the earliest dramatic 
work of any kind preserved in the language, though it was in 
reality probably intended for recitation rather than performance. 
It is closely allied to the kind of poem known as a delfai, and the 
opening words — “ Alle herkneth to me nou A strif wille I tellen 
ou Of Jesu and of Satan ” — seem to indicate that the piece was 
deliver^ by a single performer. The subject — the descent of 
Christ into Hades to succour the souls of the just, as related in 
the apocryphal gospel of Nicodemus — is introduced in a kind of 
prologue ; then follows the dispute between ** Dominus ” and 
“ Satan ” at the gate of Hell ; the gatekeeper runs away, and 
the just are set free, while Adam, Eve, Habraham, David, 
Johannes and Moyses do homage to the deliverer. The poem 
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ends with a short prayer ; ** God, for his moder loue Let ous 
never thider come/' Metrically, the poem is characterized by 
frequent alliteration imposed upon the rhymed octosyllabic 
couplet : — 

Welcome, louerd, god of londe 

Codes sone and godes sonde (ii. 149-150). 

The piece is obviously connected with the Easter cycle of litur- 
gical drama, and the subject is treated in the York and Townley 
plays. 

MSS. are : Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 2253 ; Edinburgh, Auchiuleck 
MS., W 41 ; Oxford, Bodleian, Digby 86. It was pnvately printed 
by J. P. Collier and by J. O. Halliwell, but is available in Appendix 
III. of A. W. Pollard's Miracle Plays . , . (4th ed., 1904): 

K. Bdddeker, AltengLvichtungen des MS. Harl. 22 S 3 (Berlin, 1878); 
and E. Mall, The Harrowing of Hell (Breslau, 1871). See also E. K. 
Chambers, The Medieval Stage (2 vols., 1903). 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL» an urban district in the Harrow 
parliamentary division of Middlesex, England, 12 m. W.N.W. 
of St Paul’s cathedral, London, served by the London and North 
Western, Metropolitan and District railways. Pop. (1901), 10,220. 
It takes its name from its position on an isolated hill rising to 
a height of 345 ft. On the summit, and forming a conspicuous 
landmark, is liie church of St Mary, said to have been founded by 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, in the reign of William I., 
and Norman work appears at the base of the tower. The re- 
mainder of the church is of various later dates, and there are 
several ancient monuments and brasses. 

Harrow is celebrated for its public school, founded in 1571 by 
John Lyon, whose brass is in the church, a yeoman of the 
neighbouring village of Preston who had yearly during his life 
set aside 20 marks for the education of poor children of Harrow ; 
though a school existed before his time. Though the charter 
was granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1571, and the statutes drawn 
up by the founder in 1590, two years before his deatli, it was not 
till i6ii that the first building was opened for scholars. Lyon 
originally settled about two-thirds of his property on the school, 
leaving the remainder for the maintenance of the highway 
between London and Harrow, but in the course of time the 
values of the respective endowments have changed so far that 
the benefit accruing to the school is a small proportion of the 
whole. About 1660 the headmaster, taking advantage of a con- 
cession in Lyon’s statutes, began to receive “foreigners,” i,e, 
boys from other parishes, who were to pay for their education. 
From this time the prosperity of the school may be dated. In 
1809 the parishioners of Harrow appealed to the court of chan- 
cery against the manner in which the school was conducted, but 
tlie decision, while it recognized their privileges, confirmed the 
right of admission to foreigners. The government of the school 
was originally vested in six persons of standing in the parish who 
had the power of filling vacancies in their number by election 
among themselves ; but under the Public Schools Act of 1868 
the governing body now consists of the sur\dving members of 
the old board, besides six new members who are elected re- 
spectively by the lord chancellor, the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge and London, the Royal Society, and the assistant 
masters of the school. There are several scholarships in con- 
nexion with the school to Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
Harrow was originally an exclusively classical school, but 
mathematics became a compulsory study in 1837 ; modem 
languages, made compulsory in the upper forms in 1851, were 
extended to the whole school in 1855 ; while English history and 
literature began to be especially studied about 1869. The 
number of boys is about 600. The principal buildings are 
modem, including the chapel (1857), the library (1863), named 
after the eminent headmaster Dr Charles John Vaughan, and the 
speech-room (1877), the scene of the brilliant ceremony on 
“ Speech Day ” each summer term. Ihe fourth form room, 
however, dates from 1611, and on its panels are cut the names of 
many eminent alumni, such as Byron, Robert Peel, R. B. 
Sheridan and Temple (Lord Palmerston). Several of the 
buildings were erected out of the Lyon Tercentenary Fund, sub- 
scribed after the tercentenary celebration in 1871. 


A considerable extension of Harrow as an outer residential 
suburb of London has taken place north of the hill, where is the 
urban district of Wealdstone (pop. 5901), and there are also 
important printing and photographic works. 

HARRY THE MINSTREL^ or Blind Harry (fi. 1470-1492), 
author of the Scots historical poem The Adis and Deidis af the 
lUustere and Vailzeand Campioun Schir William Wallace, Knicht 
of EUerslie, flourished in the latter half of the 15th century. The 
details of his personal history are of the scantiest. He appears 
to have been a blind Lothian man, in humble circumstances, who 
had some reputation as a stoty-teller, and who received, on five 
occasions, in 1490 and 1491, gifts from James IV. The entries of 
these, in the Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer, occur among 
otliers to harpers and singers. He is dluded to by Dunbar {q.v,) 
in the fragmentary Interlude of the Droichis Pari of the Play, where 
a “ droich,” or dwarf, personates 

“ the nakit blynd Harry 
That lang has bene in the fary 
Farleis to find ; " 

and again in Dunbar’s Lament for the Makaris. John Major 
{q»v.) in his I^tin History speaks of “ one Henry, blind from his 
birth, who, in the time of my childhood, fashioned a whole book 
about William Wallace, and therein wrote down in our popular 
verse — and this was a kind of composition in which he had much 
skill — all that passed current among the people in his day. 1, 
however, can give but partial credence to these writings. This 
Henry used to recite his tales before nobles, and thus received 
food and clothing as his reward ” (Bk. iv. ch. xv.). 

The poem (preserved in a unique MS., dated 1488, in the 
Advocates’ library, Edinburgh) is divided into eleven books and 
runs to 11,853 Its poetic merits are few, and its historical 

accuracy is easily impugned. It has the formal interest of being 
one of the earliest, certainly one of the most extensive verse- 
documents in Scots written in five-accent, or heroic, couplets. 
It is also the earliest outstanding work which discloses that 
habit of Scotticism which took such strong hold of the popular 
Northern literature during the coming years of conflict with 
England. In this respect it is in marked contrast with all the 
patriotic verse of preceding and contemporary literature. This 
attitude of the Wallace may perhaps be accepted as corroborative 
evidence of the humble milieu and popular sentiment of its 
author. The poem owed its subsequent widespread reputation 
to its appeal to this sentiment rather than to its literary quality. 
On the other hand, there are elements in the poem which show 
that it is not entirely the work of a poor crowder ; and these 
(notably references to historical and literary authorities, and 
occasional reminiscences of the literary tricks of the Scots 
Chaucerian school) have inclined some to the view that the text, 
as we have it, is an edited version of the minstrel’s rough song- 
story. It has been argued, though by no means conclusively, that 
the “ editor ” was John Ramsay, the scribe of the Edinburgh MS. 
and of the companion Edinburgh MS. of the Brus V)y John 
Barbour {q.v.). 

The poem a])pcars, on the authority of I.aing, to have been printed 
at the press of Chepman & Myllar about T508, but the fragments 
which Laing saw are not extant. The first complete edition, now 
available, was printed by I-ckprevik for Henry Charteris in 1570 
(Brit. Museum). It was reprinted by Charteris in 1594 and lOoi, 
and by Andro Hart in 1611 and 1620. At least six other editions 
appeared in the 17th century. There arc many later reprints, 
including .some of William Hamilton of Gill)ertfield’.s modem Scots 
version of 1722. Tlie first critical edition was jjreparcd by Dr 
Jamie.son and published in 1820. In 1889 the Scottish Text Society 
completed their edition of the text, with prolegomena and notes by 
Jsimes Moir. 

Sec, in addition to Jamieson’s and Moir's volumes (m.s.), J. 'I'. T. 
Brown's The Wallace and the Bruce Restudied (Bonner, Deitrdge zur 
Anglistik. vi., 1900), a pica for Ramsay's authorship of the known 
text ; also W. A. Craigie's article in The Scottish Review (July 1903), 
a comparative estimate of the Brus and Wallace^ in favour of the 
latter. 

HARSDORFFER, GRORG PHILIPP (1607-1658), Gennan 
poet, was born at Nuremberg on the 1st of November 1607. He 
studied law at Altdorf and Strassburg, and subsequently travelled 
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:hrough Holland^ England^ France and Italy. His knowledge 
)f languages gained for him the appellation **the learhed/’ 
though he was as little a learned man as he was a poet. As a 
memW of the Fruchtbringende GtseUschajt he was called der 
Spielende (the player). Jointly with Jonailn Klaj he 

founded in 1644 at Nuremberg the order of the Pegnitrschkfer, 
a literary society, and among the members thereof he was known 
by the name of Strephon. He died at Nuremberg oil the 22nd of 
September 1658. His writings in German and Latin fill fifty 
volumes, and a selection of his poems, interesting mostly for 
their form, is to be found in Mhller’s Bibliothek deutscher Diehier 
des tyien Jahthunderts^ vol. ix. (Leipzig, 1826). 

Hia life was written by Widmann (Altdorf, 1707). See also 
Tittmanu, ZH> Number ger Dichterschuh (GOttingen, 1847) ; Hoder- 
mann, Eine vornehme Gesellschafif nach Harsdbrffers ** Gesprdch- 
spielen ” (Paderl)om, 1890) ; T. Bischoft, ** Georg Philipp Hars- 
ddrffer in the Festschrift zur asojdhfxgen Juhelfeier des Peg^ 
nesischen Blumenordens (Nuremberg, 1894) ; and Krapp, Die 
isthetischen Tendenzen Harsddrffers (]£^lin, 1904). 

HARSHA, or Harshavardhana (fl. a.d. 606-648), an Indian 
king who ruled northern India as paramount monarch for over 
forty years. The events of his reign are related by Hsiian Tsang, 
the Chinese pilgrim, and by Bana, a Brahman author. He was 
the son of a raja of Thanesar, who gained prominence by success- 
ful wars against the Huns, and came to the throne in a.d. 606, 
though he was only crowned in 612, He devoted himself to a 
scheme of conquering the whole of India, and carried on wars for 
thirty years with success, until (a.d. 620) he came in contact 
with Pulakesin II., the greatest of the Chalukya dynasty, who 
made himself lord of the south, as Harsha was lord of the north. 
The Nerbudda river formed the boundary between the two 
empires. In the latter years of his reign Harslia’s sway over the 
whole basin of the Ganges from the Himalayas to the Nerbudda 
was undisputed. After thirty-seven years of war he set himself 
to emulate Asoka and became a patron of art and literature. 
He was the last native monarch who held paramount power in 
the north prior to the Mahommedan conquest ; and was suc- 
ceeded by an era of petty states. 

See Bana, Sri-harska-charita, Irons. Cowell and Thomas (1897) ; 
Ettingbausen, Harsha Vardhana (Louvain, 1906). 

HARBNETT, SAMUEL (1561-1631), English divine, arch- 
bishop of York, was bom at Colchester in June 1561, and was 
educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where he was success- 
ively scholar, fellow and master (1605-1616). He was also vice- 
chancellor of the university in 1606 and 1614. His ecclesiastical 
cJireer began somewhat unpromisingly, for he wiis censured by 
Archbishop Whitgift for Romanist tendencies in a sermon which 
he preached against predestination in 1584. After holding the 
living of Chigwell (1597-1605) he became chaplain to Bancroft 

i then bishop of London), and afterwards archdeacon of Essex 
1603-1609), rector of Stisted and bishop of Chichester (1609- 
1619) and archbishop of York (1629). He died on the 25th of 
May 1631. Harsnett was no favourite with the Puritan com- 
munity, and Charles I. ordered his Considerations for the better 
Settling of Church Government (1629) to be circulated among the 
bishops. His Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures (1603) 
furnished Shakespeare with the names of the spirits mentioned 
by Edgar in King Lear. 

HART, ALBERT BUSHHELL (1854- ), American his- 

torian, was bom at Clarksville, Mercer county, Pennsylvania, 
on the ist of July 1854. He graduated at Harvard College in 
1880, studied at Paris, Berlin and Freiburg, and received 
the degree of Ph.D. at Freiburg in 1883. He was instmetor in 
history at Harvard in 1883-1887, assistant professor in 1887- 
1897, and became professor in 18^. Among his writings are : 
IntfoducHon to the Study of Federal Government (1890), Forma- 
tion of the Union (1892, in the Epochs of American History 
series), Practical Essays on American Government (1893), Studies 
in American Education (1895), Guide to the Study of American 
History (with Edward Channing, 1897), Salmon Portland Chase 
(1899, in the American Statesmen series), Poundations of 
American Foreign Policy (1901), Actual Government (1903), 
Slavery and Abolition (19^, the volume in the American 


Nation series dealing with the period i83X-i84i), NatioHd 
Ideals Historically Traced (1907), the 26th volume of the 
Anierican Nation series, and miuiy historiesd pamphlets and 
articles. In addition he edited American History told by Cofb- 
temporaries (4 vols., 1898-1901), and Source Readers in American 
Hwtofy (4vols.> 1901-X903), and two co-operative histories of the 
United States, the Epochs of American History series (3 small 
text-books), and, bn a miich larger scale, the American Nation 
series (27 vols., 1903-1907); he also edited the American 
Citizen series. 

HART, CHARLES (d. 1683), Englbh actor, grandson of 
Shakespeare's sister Joan, is first heard of as playing women’s 
parts at the Blackfriars’ theatre as an apprentice of Richard 
Robinson. In the Civil War he was a lieutenant of horse in 
Prince Rupert’s regiment, and after the king’s defeat he played 
surreptitiously at the Cockpit and at Holland House and other 
noblemen’s residences. After the Restoration he is known to 
have been in 1660 the original Dorante in The Mistaken Beauty, 
adapted from Corneille’s Le Menteur. In 1663 he went to thb 
Theatre Royal in Killigrew’s company, with which he remained 
until 1682, taking le^ing parts in Dryden’s, Jonson’s and 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays. He is highly spoken of by 
contemporaries in such Shakespearian parts as Othello and 
Bmtus. He is often mentioned by Pepys. Betterton praised 
him, and would not himself play the part of Hotspur until after 
Hart’s retirement. He died in 1683 and was buried on the 20th 
of August. Hart is said to have been the first lover of Nell Gwyn, 
and to have trained her for the stage. 

^ HART, ERNRST ABRAHAM (1835-1898), English medical 
journalist, was bom in I^ndon on the 26th of June 1835, the son 
of a Jewish dentist. He was educated at the City of London 
school, and became a student at St George’s hospital. In 1856 
he became a member of the Royal College of Surgeon.s, making 
a specialty of diseases of the eye. He was appointed ophthalmic 
surgeon at St Mary’s hospital at the age of 28, and occupied 
various other posts, introducing into ophthalmic practice some 
modifications since widely adopted. His name, too, is associated 
with a method of treating popliteal aneurism, which he was the 
first to use in Great Britain. His real life-work, however, was 
as a medical journalist, beginning with the Lancet in 1857. 
He was appointed editor of the British Medical Journal in 1866, 
He took a leading part in the exposures which led to the inquiry 
into the state of London workhouse infirmaries, and to the reform 
of the treatment of sick poor throughout England, and the 
Infant Life Protection Act of 1872, aimed at the evils of baby- 
farming, was largely due to his efforts. The record of his public 
work covers nearly the whole field of .sanitary legislation during 
the last thirty years of his life. He had a hand in the amend- 
ments of the Public Health and of the Medical Acts ; in the 
measures relating to notification of infectious disease, to vaccina- 
tion, to the registration of plumbers ; in the improvement of 
factory legislation ; in the remedy of legitimate grievances of 
Army and Navy medical officers ; in the removal of abuses and 
deficiencies in crowded barrack schools; in denouncing the 
sanitary shortcomings of the Indian government, particularly in 
regard to the prevention of cholera. His work on behalf of the 
British Medical Association is shown by the increase from 
2000 to 19,000 in the number of members, and the growth of the 
British Medical Journal from 20 to 64 pages, during his editor- 
ship. From 1872 to 1897 he was chairman of the Association’s 
Parliamentary Bill Committee. He died on the 7th of January 
T898. For his second wife he married Alice Marion Rowland, 
who had herself studied medicine in London and Paris, and was 
no less interested than her husband in philanthropic reform. 
She was most active in her encouragement of Irish cottage 
industries, and was the founder of the Donegal Industrial 
Fund. 

HART, SIR ROBmnr, Bart. (1835- ), Anglo-Chinese 

statesman, was bom at Milltown, Co. Armagh, on the 20th of 
February 1835. He was educated at Taunton, Dublin and 
Belfast, and graduated at Queen’s College, Belfast, in 18531. 
In the following year he received an appointment as student** 
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interpreter in the China consular service^ and after serving for 
a short time at the Ningpo vice-consulate^ he was transferr^ to 
Canton^ where^ after actmg as secretary to the allied commis- 
sioners governing the city, he was appointed the local inspector 
of customs. There he fust gained an insight into custom-house 
work. One effect of the Taiping rebellion was to close the native 
custom-house at Shanghai; and as the corrupt alternatives 
proposed by the Chinese were worse than useless, it was arranged 
by Sir Rutherford Alcock, the British consul, with his French 
and American colleagues, that they should undertake to collect 
the duties on goods owned by foreigners entering and leaving 
the port. Sir T. Wade was appointed to the post of collector 
in the first instance, and after a short tenureof office was succeeded 
by Mr H. N. Lay, who held the post until 1863, when he resigned 
owing to a dis^eement with the Chinese government in con- 
nexion with the Lay-Osbom fleet. During his tenancy of office 
the system adopted at Shanghai was applied to the other treaty 
ports, so that when on Mr Lay’s resignation Mr Hart was 
appointed inspector-general of foreign customs, he found himself 
at the head of an organization whi^ collected a revenue of up- 
wards of eight million taels per annum at fourteen treaty ports. 
From the date when Mr Hart took up his duties at Peking, in 
1863, he unceasingly devoted the whole of his energies to the 
work of the department, with the result that the revenue grew 
from upwards of eight million taels to nearly twenty-seven 
million, collected at the thirty-two treaty ports, and the customs 
staff, which in 1864 numbered 200, reached in 1901 a total of 
5704. From the first Mr Hart gained the entire confidence of 
the members of the Chinese government, who were wise enough 
to recognize his loyal and able assistance. Of all their numerous 
sources of revenue, the money furnished by Mr Hart was the only 
certain asset which could be offered as security for Chinese loans. 
For many years, moreover, it was customary for the British 
minister, as well as the ministers of other powers, to consult him 
in every difficulty ; and such complete confidence had Lord 
Granville in his ability and loyalty, that on the retirement of 
Sir T. Wade he appointed him minister plenipotentiary at Peking 
(1885). Sir Robert Hart, however — who was made a K.C.M.G. 
in X882 — recognized the anomalous position in which he would 
have been placed liad he accepted the proposal, and declined the 
proffered honour. On all disputed points, whether commercial, 
religious or political, his advice was invariably sought by the 
foreign ministers and the Chinese alike. Thrice only did he visit 
Europe between 1863 and 1902, the result of this long comparative 
isolation, and of his constant intercourse with the Peking 
officials, being that he learnt to look at events through Chinese 
spectacles ; and his work. These from the Land of Sinim, shows 
how far this affected his outlook. Tiie faith which he put in tlie 
Chinese made him turn a deaf ear to the warnings which he re- 
ceived of the threatening Boxer movement in j 900. To the last 
he believed that the attacking force would at least have spared 
his house, which contained official records of priceless value, 
but he was doomed to sec his faith falsified. The building was 
burnt to the ground with all that it contained, including his 
private diary for forty years. When the stress came, and he 
retreated to the British legation, he took an active part in the 
defence, and spared neither risk nor toil in his exertions. In 
addition to the administration of the foreign customs service, 
the establishment of a postal service in the provinces devolved 
upon him, and after the signing of the protocol of 1901 he was 
called upon to organize a native customs service at the treaty 
ports. 

The appointment of Sir Robert Hart as inspector-general 
of the imperial maritime customs secured the interests of 
European investors in Chinese securitie.s, and helped to place 
Chinese finance generally on a solid footing. When, therefore, 
in May 1906 the Chinese government appointed a Chinese 
administrator and assistant a^inistrator of the entire customs 
of China, who would control Sir Robert Hart and his staff, great 
anxiety was aroused. The Chinese government had bound 
itself in 1896 and 1898 that the imperial maritime customs 
services should remain as then constituted during the currency 
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of the loan. The British government obtained no satisfactory 
answer to its remonstrances, and Sir Robert Hart, finding 
himself placed in a subordinate position after his long service, 
retired in July 1907. He received formal leave of absence in 
January 1908, when he received the title of president of the 
board of customs. Both the Chinese and the British govern- 
ments from time to time conferred honours upon Sir Robert 
Hart. By giving him a Red Button, or button of the highest 
rank, a Peacock’s Feather, the order of the Double Dragon, a 
patent of nobility to his ancestors for three generations, and ^e 
title of Junior Guardian of the heir apparent, the Chinese showed 
their appreciation of his manifold and great services ; while 
under the seal of the British government there were bestowed 
upon him the orders of C.M.G. (1880), K.C.M.G. (1882), G.C.M.G. 
(1889), and a baronetcy (1893). He has also been the recipient 
of many foreign orders. Sir Robert Hart married in 1886 
Hester, the daughter of Alexander Bredon, Esq., M.D., of 
Portadown. 

See his life by Julia Bredon (Sir Robert Hart^ 1909). 

HART, WILLIAM (182^18^), American landscape and 
cattle painter, was bom in Paisley, Scotland, on the 31st of 
March 1823, and was taken to America in early youth. He was 
apprenticed to a carriage painter at Albany, New York, and his 
first efforts in art were in making landscape decorations for the 
panels of coaches. Subsequently he returned to Scotland, 
where he studied for three years. He opened a studio in New 
York in 1853, and was elected an associate of the National 
Academy of Design in 1857 and an academician in the following 
year. He was also a member of the American Water Colour 
Society, and was its president from 1870 to 1873. As one of the 
group of the Hudson River School he enjoyed considerable 
popularity, his pictures being in many well-known American 
collections. He died at Mount Vernon, New York, on the J7th 
of June 1894. 

His brother, James McDougae Hakt (1828-1901), born in 
Kilmarnock, Scotland, was also a landsca|Xi and cattle painter. 
He was a pupil of Schirmcr in Diisseldorf, and became an 
associate of the National Academy of Design in 1857 and a full 
member in 1859. He was survived by two daughters, both 
figure painters, Letitia B, Hart (b. 1867) and Mary Theresa 
Hart(b. 1872). 

HARTE, FRANCIS BRET (1839-1902), American author, was 
born at Albany, New York, on the 25th of August 1839. His 
father, a professor of Greek at the Albany College, died during 
his boyhood. After a common-school education he went with 
his mother to California at the age of seventeen, afterwards 
working in that state as a teacher, miner, printer, express- 
messenger, secretar)'' of the San Francisco mint, and editor. His 
first literary venture was a series of Condensed Novels (travesties 
of well-known works of fiction, somewhat in the style of 
Thackeray), published weekly in The Californian, of which he 
was editor, and reissued in book form in 1867. The Overland 
Monthly, the earliest considerable literary magazine on the 
Pacific coast, was established in 1868, with Harte as editor. 
His sketches and poems, which appeared in its pages during the 
next few years, attracted wide attention in the eastern states 
and in Europe. 

Bret Harte was an early master of the short story, and his 
Californian tales were regarded as introducing a new genre into 
fiction. “ The Luck of Roaring C^mp ” (1868), “ The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat ” (1869), the later sketch Ilow Santa Claus came 
to Simpson’s Bar,” and the verses entitled “ Plain I.anguage 
from Truthful James,” combined humour, pathos and power 
of character portrayal in a manner that indicated that the new 
land of mining-gulches, gamblers, unassimilated Asiatics, and 
picturesque and varied landscape had found its best delineator ; so 
that Harte became,in his pioneer pictures, a sort of later Fenimore 
Cooper. Forty-four volumes were published by him between 
1867 and 1898. After a year as professor in the umversity of 
California, Harte lived in New York, 1871-1878 was United 
States consul at Crefeld, Germany, 1878^1880 ; consul at 
Glasgow^ X880-1885 ; and after 1885 resided in London, engaged 
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in literary work. He died at Camberley, England; on the 5th 
of May 1902. 

A library edition of his Writings (i6 vols.) was issued in 1900, and 
increased to 19 vols. in 1904. See also H. W. Boynton, Bret Harts 
(1905) in tlie extemporary Men of I-etters scries ; T. E. Pemberton, 
Li/e of Bret Harts {1903), which contains a list of his poems, tales, 

HARTEBBEST, the Boer name for a large South African 
antelope (also known as caama) characterized by its red colour, 
long face with naked muzzle and sharply angulated lyrate 
horns, which are present in both sexes. This antelope is the 
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Bitbalis cama or Alcelaphus cama of naturalists ; but the name 
hartebeest has been extended to include all the numerous 
members of the same genus, some of which are to be found in 
every part of Africa, while one or two extend into Syria. Some 
of the species of the allied genus DamaltscuSf such as Hunter’s 
antelope (H. huntert), are also often called hartebeests. (See 
Antelope.) 

HARTFORD, a city and the capital of Connecticut, U.S.A., 
the county-seat of Hartford county, and a port of entry, coter- 
minous with the township of Hartford, in the west central part 
of the state, on the W. bank of the Connecticut river, and about 
35 m. from Long Island Sound. Pop. (1890) 53,230; (1900) 
79,850, of whom 23,758 were foreign-bom (including 8076 Irish, 
2700 Germans, 2260 Russian-s, 1952 Italians, 1714 Swedes, 
1634 English and 1309 English Canadians); (1910, census) 
98,915. Of the total population in 1900, 43,872 were of foreign 
parentage (both parents foreign-bom), and oif these 18,410 were 
of Irish parentage. Hartford is served by two divisions of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railway, by the Central 
New England railway, by tlie several electric lines of the Con- 
necticut Company which radiate to the surrounding towns, and 
by the steamboats of the Hartford & New York Transporta- 
tion Co., all of which are controlled by the N.Y., N.H. & H. 
The river, which is navigable to this point, is usually closed from 
the middle of Decembei; to the middle of March. 

The city covers an area of 17*7 sq. m. ; it is well laid out and 
compactly built, and is under the supervision of a city-plan 
commission authorized in 1907. It is intersected by the sluggish 
Park river, which is spanned by ten bridges. A stone arch 
bridge, with nine arches, built of granite at a cost of $1,700,000 
and dedicated in 1908, spans the Connecticut (replacing the old 
Connecticut river bridge built in 1818 and burned in 1895), and 
connects Hartford with the village of East Hartford in the town- 
ship of East Hartford (pop. 1900, 6406), which has important 
paj^r-manufacturinjg; and tobacco-growing interests. The park 
system of Hartford is the largest in any city of the United States 
in proportion to the city's population. In 1908 there were 21 
public parks, aggregating more than 1335 acres. In the extreme 


S. of the city is Goodwin Park (about 200 acres) ; m the S.E. is 
Colt Park (106 acres), the gift of Mrs Elizabeth Colt, the widow 
of Samuel Colt, inventor of the Colt revolver; in the S.W. is 
Pope Park (about 90 acres) ; in the W. is Eli^beth (100 acres) ; 
in the E., along the Connecticut river front, is Riverside (about 
80 acres); and in the extreme N. is Keney Park (680 acres), the 
gift of Henry Keney, and, next to the Metropolitan Reservations 
near Boston, the largest park in the New England states. Near 
the centre of the city are the Capitol Grounds (27 acres ; until 
1872 the campus of Trinity College) and Bushnell Park (41 acres), 
adjoining Capitol Park. Bushnell Park, named in honour of 
Horace Bushnell, contains the Coming Memorial Fountain, 
erected in 1899 and designed by J. Massey Rhind, and three 
bronze statues, one, by J. Q. A. Ward, of General Israel Putnam ; 
one, by Truman H. Bartlett, of Dr Horace Wells (1815-1848), the 
discoverer of anaesthesia ; and one, by E, S. Woods, of Colonel 
Thomas Knowlton (1749-1776), a patriot soldier of the War of 
Independence, killed at the battle of Harlem Heights. On the 
Capitol Grounds are the state capitol (Richard M. Upjohn, archi- 
tect), amagnificent white marble building, which was completed in 
1880 at a cost of $2,534,000. Its exterior is adorned with statues 
and busts of Connecticut statesmen and carvings of scenes in 
the history of the state. Within the building are the regimental 
flags of the Civil War, a bronze statue by Olin L. Warner of 
Governor William A. Buckingham, a bronze statue by Karl 
Gerhardt of Nathan Hale, a bronze tablet (also by Karl Ger- 
hardt) in memory of John Fitch (1743-1798), the inventor ; a 
portrait of Washington, purchased by the state in 1800 from the 
artist, Gilbert Stuart ; and a series of oil portraits of the colonial 
and state governors. The elaborately carved chair of the 
lieutenant-governor in the senate chamber, made of wood from 
the historic Charter Oak, and the original charter of 1662 (or 
its duplicate of the same date) are preserved in a special vault 
in the Connecticut state library. A new state library and 
supreme court building and a new state armoury and arsenal, 
both of granite, have been (1910) erected upon lands recently 
added to the Capitol Grounds, thus forming a group of state 
buildings with the Capitol as the centre. Near the Capitol, at 
the approach of the memorial bridge across the Park river, is 
the ^Idiers' and Sailors' memorial arch, designed by George 
Keller and erected by the city in 1885 in memory of the Hartford 
soldiers and sailors who served in the American Civil War. 

Near the centre of the city is the old town square (now known 
as the City Hall Square), laid off in 1637. Here, facing Main 
Street, stands the city hall, a beautiful example of Colonial 
architecture, which was designed by Charles Bulfinch, completed 
in 1796, and until 1879 used as a state capitol ; it has subse- 
quently been restored. In Main Street is the present edifice 
of the First ('hurch of Christ, known as the Centre Congregational 
Church, which was organized in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1632, and removed to Hartford, under the leadership of Thomas 
Hooker and Samuel Stone, in 1636. In the adjoining cemetery 
are the graves of Thomas Hooker, Governor William Leete 
(1603-1683), and Governor John Haynes, and a monument 
in memory of 100 early residents of Hartford. In the same 
thoroughfare is the Wadsworth Atheneum (built in 1842 ; 
enlarged in 1892-1893 and 1907) and its companion buildings, 
the Colt memorial (built in 1908 to accommodate the Elizabeth 
Colt art collection) and the Morgan art gallery (built in 1908 by 
J. Pierpont Morgan in memory of his father, Junius Morgan, 
a native of Hartford). In this group of buildings are the Hartford 
public library (containing 90,000 volumes in 1908), the Watkinson 
library of reference (70,000 volumes in 1908), the library of the 
Connecticut historical society (25,000 volumes in 1908) and a 
public art gallery. Other institutions of importance in Hartford 
are the American school for the deaf (formerly the American 
asylum for the deaf and dumb), founded in 1816 by Thomas 
H. Gallaudet ; the retreat for the insane (opened for patients 
in 1824) ; the Hartford hospital ; St Francis hospital ; St 
Thomas's seminary (Roman Catholic); La Salette seminary 
(Roman Catholic) ; *rrinity college (founded by members of the 
Protestant Episcoj^ church, and now non-sectarian), which was 
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chartered as Washington College in 1823, opened in 1824, 
renamed Trinity College in 1845, and in 1907-1908 had 27 in- 
structors and 208 students ; the Hartford TTieological seminaiy, 
a Congregational institution^ which was founded at East Windsor 
Hill in 1834 as the Theological Institute of Connecticut, was 
removed to Hartford in 1865, and adopted its pr^nt name 
in 1885; and, affiliated with the last-mentioned institution, 
the Hfi^ord School of Religious Pedagogy. 'Ihe Hartford 
granmiar school, founded in 1638, long managed by the town 
and in 1847 merged with the classical department of the Hartford 
public high school, is the oldest educational institution in the 
state. In Farmington Avenue is St Joseph’s cathedral (Roman 
Catholic), the city being the seat of the diocese of Hartford. 

During the 18th century Hartford enjoyed a large and lucrative 
commerce, but the railway development of the 19th century 
centralized commerce in New York and Boston, and consequently 
the principal source of the city’s wealth has come to be manu- 
facturing and insurance. In 1905 the total value of the ** factory ” 
product was $25,975,651. The principal industries are the 
manufacture of small arms (by the Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms 
Manufacturing Co., makers of the Colt revolver and the Gatling 
gun), typewriters (Royal and Underwood), automobiles, bicycles, 
cyclometers, carriages and wagons, belting, cigars, harness, 
machinists’ tools and instruments of precision, coil -piping, 
church organs, horse-shoe nails, electric equipment, machine 
screws, drop forgings, hydrants and valves, and engines and 
boilers. In 1788 the first woollen mill in New England was 
opened in Hartford ; and here, too, about 1846, the Rogers 
process of electro-silver plating was invented. The city is one 
of the most important insurance centres in the United States. 
As early as 1794 policies were issued by the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company (chartered in 1810). In 1909 Hartford 
was the home city of six fire insurance and six life insurance 
companies, the principal ones being the Aetna (fire), Aetna 
Life, Phoenix Mutual Life, Phoenix Fire, Travelers (Life and 
Accident), Hartford Fire, Hartford Life, National Fire, Connecti- 
cut Fire, Connecticut General Life and Connecticut Mutual 
Life. In 1906 the six fire insurance companies had an aggregate 
capital of more than $10,000,000; on the ist January 1906 
they reported assets of about $59,000,000 and an aggregate 
surplus of $30,000,000. In the San Francisco disaster of that 
year they jxiid more than $15,000,000 of losses. Since the fire 
insurance business began in Hartford, the companies of that 
city now, doing business there have paid about $340,000,000 in 
losses. Several large and successful foreign companies have 
made Hartford their American headquarters. The life insurance 
companies have assets to the value of about $225,000,000. 
The Aetna (fire), Aetna Life, Connecticut Fire, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Connecticut General Life, Hartford Fire, Hartford 
Jafe, Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co., 
National Fire, Orient Fire, Phoenix Mutual Life and Travelers 
companies have their own homes, some of these being among 
the finest buildings in Hartford. The city has also large banking 
interests. 

The first settlement on the site of Hartford was made by the 
Dutch from New Amsterdam, who in 1633 established on the 
bank of the Connecticut river, at the mouth of the Park river, 
a fort which they held until 1654. The township of Hartford 
was one of the first three original townships of ('onnecticut. 
The first English settlement was made in 1635 by sixty immi- 
grants, mostly from New Town (now Cambridge), Massachusetts ; 
but the main immigration was in 1636, when practically all the 
New Town congregation led by Thomas Hooker and Samuel 
Stone joined those who had preceded them. Their settlement 
was called Newtown until 1637, when the present name was 
adopted from Hertford, England, the birthplace of Stone. In 
1636 Hartford was the meeting-place of the first general court 
of the Connecticut colony ; the Fundamental Orders, the first 
written constitution, were adopted at Hartford in 1639 ; and 
after the union of the colonies of New Haven and Connecticut, 
accomplished by the charter of 1662, Hartford became the sole 
capital ; but from 1701 until 1873 that honour was shared with 


New Haven. At Hartford occurred in 1687 the meeting of 
Edmund Andros and the Connecticut officials (see Connecticut^ 
Hartford was first chartered in 1784, was rechartered in 1856 
(the charter of that date has been subsequently revised), and in 
1881 was made coterminous with the township of Hartford. 
The city was the literary centre of Federalist ideas in the latter 
part of the i8th century, being the home of Lemuel Hopkins, 
John Trumbull, Joel Barlow and David Humphreys, the leading 
members of a group of authors known as the ** Hartford Wits ” ; 
and in 1814-1815 the city was the meeting-place of the famous 
Hartford Convention, an event of great importance in the history 
of the Federalist party. The War of 1812, with the Embargo 
Acts (1807-1813), which were so destructive of New England’s 
commerce, thoroughly aroused the Federalist leaders in this 
part of the country against the National government as ad- 
ministered by the Democrats, and in 1814, when the British 
were not only threatening a general invasion of their territory 
but had actually occupied a part of the Maine coast, and the 
National government promised no protection, the legislature 
of Massachusetts invited the other New England states to join 
with her in sending delegates to a convention which should 
meet at Hartford to consider their grievances, means of preserv - 
ing their resources, measures of protection against the British, 
and the advisability of taking measures to bring about a con- 
vention of delegates from all the United States for the purpose 
of revising the Federal constitu tion. The legislatures of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, and town meetings in Cheshire and Grafton 
counties (New Hampshire) and in Windham county (Vermont) 
accepted the invitation, and the convention, composed of 12 
delegates from Massachusetts, 7 from Connecticut, 4 from Rhode 
Island, 2 from New Hampshire and i from Vermont, all 
Federalists, met on the 15th of December 1814, chose George 
Cal-iot of Massachusetts president and Theodore Dwight of 
Connecticut secretary, and remained in secret session until the 
5th of January 1815, when it adjourned sine die. At the con- 
clusion of its work it recommended greater militarv' control for 
each of the several states and that the Federal constitution 
be so amended that representatives and direct taxes should be 
apportioned among the several states ‘‘ according to their 
respective numbers of free persons,” that no new state should 
be admitted to the Union without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress, that Congress should not have the 
power to lay an embargo for more than sixty days, that the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members of both Houses of 
Congress should be necessary to pass an act ” to interdict the 
commercial intercourse between the United States and any 
foreign nation or the dependencies thereof ” or to declare war 
against any foreign nation except in case of actual invasion, that 
“ no person who shall hereafter be naturalized shall be eligible 
as a member of the Senate or House of Representatives of the 
United States, nor capable of holding any civil office under the 
authority of the United States,” and that ” the same person 
shall not he elected president of the United States a second time ; 
nor shall the president be elected from the same state two terms 
in succession.” After making these recommendations concerning 
amendments the Convention resolved : “ That if the application 
of these states to the government of the United States, recom- 
mended in a foregoing resolution, should be unsuccessful, and 
peace should not be concluded, and the defence of these states 
should be neglected, as it has been since the commencement 
of the war, it will, in the opinion of this convention, be expedient 
for the legislatures of the several states to appoint delegates 
to another convention, to meet at Boston in the state of 
Massachusetts on the third Thursday of June next, with such 
powers and instnictions as the exigency of a crisis so momentous 
may require.” The legislatures of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
approved of these proposed amendments and sent commissioners 
to Washington to urge their adoption, but before their arrival 
the war had closed, and not only did the amendments fail to 
receive the approval of any other state, but the legislatures of 
nine states expressed their disapproval of the Hartford Convention 
itself, some charging it with sowing seeds of dissension and 
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disunion.” The cessation of the war brought increased popularity 
to the Democratic administration, and tlie Hartford Convention 
was vigorously attacked throughout the country. 

Hartford was the birthplace of Noah Webster, who here 
published his Grammatical Institute of the English Language 
(1783-1785), and of Henry Barnard, John Fiske and Frederick 
Law Olmst^, and has been the home of Samuel P. Goodrich 
(Peter Parley), George D. Prentice, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
and Horace Bushnell. More than 100 periodicals have been 
established in Hartford, of which the oldest is the Hartford 
Courant (1764), the oldest newspaper in the United States. This 
paper was very influential in shaping public opinion in the 
years preceding the War of Independence ; after the war it 
was successively Federalist, Whig and Republican. The Times 
(semi-weekly 1817 ; daily 1841) was one of the most powerful 
Democratic organs in the period before the middle of the 19th 
century, and had Gideon Wells for editor 1826-1836. The 
Congregationalist (afterwards published in Boston) and the 
Churchman (afterwards published in New York) were also 
founded at Hartford. 

See Scaeva^ Hartford in the Olden Times : Its First Thirty Years 
(Hartford, 1853), edited by W. M. B. Hartley ; and J. H. Trumbull, 
Memorial History of Hartford County (Boston, 1886). For the 
Hartford Convention see History of the Hartford Convention (Boston, 
1833), published by its secretary, Theodore Dwight ; H. C. Lodge, 
Life and Letters of George Cabot (Boston, 1877) ; and Henry Adams, 
Documents Relating to New England Federalism (Boston, 1877). 

HARTFORD CITY, a city and the county-seat of Blackford 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., 62 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. Pop. 
( 1890), 2287 ; (1900), 5912, of whom 572 were foreign-born. The 
city is served by the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & I-.ouisville, and 
the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis railways, and the 
Indiiina Union Traction line (electric). There are oil and natural 
gas wells in the vicinity, and the city has pulp and paper mills, 
glass and tile works, and manufactories of woodenware, and 
nitro-glycerine and powder. The municipality owns and operates 
its water-works system. The first settlement in the vicinity was 
made in 1832. Hartford City became the county-seat of Black- 
ford county when that county was erected in 1837 j it was laid 
out in 1839 and was first incorporated as a town in 1867. 

HARTIG, GEORG LUDWIG (1764-1837), German agricul- 
turist and writer on forestry, was bom at Gladenbach, near 
Marburg, on the 2nd of September 1764. After obtaining a 
practical knowledge of forestry at Harzburg, he studied from 
1781 to 1783 at the university of Giessen. In 1786 he became 
manager of forests to the prince of Solms-Braunfels at Hungen in 
the Wetterau, where he founded a school for the teaching of 
forestry. After obtaining in 1797 the appointment of inspector 
of forests to the prince of Orange-Nassau, he continued his school 
of forestry at Dillenburg, where the attendance thereat increased 
considerably. On the dissolution of the principality by Napoleon 
1. in 1805 he lost his position, but in 1806 he went as chief inspector 
of forests to Stuttgart, whence in 1811 he was called to Berlin in 
a like capacity. There he continued his school of forestry, and 
succeeded in connecting it with the university of Berlin, where in 
1830 he was appointed an honorary professor. He died at Berlin 
on the 2nd of February 1837. His son Theodor (1805-1880), and 
grandson Robert (1839-1901), were also distinguished for their 
contributions to the study of forestry. 

G. L. Hartig was the author of a number of valuable works : 
Lehrbuch fUr Jdger (Stuttgart, 1810); Lehrbuch fUr Forster (3 vol»., 
Stuttgart, 1808) ; Kubiktabellen fUr geschnittene, beschlagene, und 
runde Holser (1815, loth ed. Berlin, 1871) ; and Lexihon fikr Jdger 
und Jagdfreunde (1836, 2nd cd. Berlin, 1859-1861). Theodor 
Hartig and liis son Robert also published numerous works dealing 
with forestry, one of the latter’s books being translated into English 
by W. Somerville and H. Marshall Ward as Diseases of Trees (1894). 

HARTLEPOOL, a parliamentary borough of Durham, England, 
embracing the municipal borough of Hartlepool or East Hartle- 
pool and the municipal and county borough of West Hartlepool. 
Pop. (1901) of Hartlepool, 22,723; of West Hartlepool, 62,627, 
The towns are on the coast of the North Sea separate by Hartle^ 
pool Bay, with a harbour, and both have stations on branches of 


the North Eastern railway, 247 m. N. by W. from London. The 
surrounding country is bleak, and the coast is low. Gives occur 
in the slight cliffs, and protection against the attacks of the waves 
has been found necessary. The ancient market town of Hartle- 
pool lies on a p>eninsula which forms the termination of a south- 
eastward sweep of the coast and embraces the bay. Its naturally 
stro^ position was formerly fortified, and pit of the walls, 
serving as a promenade, remain. The parish church of St Hilda, 
standing on an eminence above the sea, is late Norman and Early 
English, with a massive tower, heavily buttressed. There is a 
handsome borough hall in Italian style. West Hartlepool, a 
wholly modem town, has several handsome modem churches, 
municipal buildings, exchange, market hall. Athenaeum and 
public library. The municipi area embraces the three town- 
ships of Seaton Girew, a seaside resort with good bathing, 
and golf links ; Stranton, with its church of All Saints, of the 
14th century, on a very early site ; and Throston. 

The two Hartlepools are officially considered as one port. The 
harbour, which embraces two tidal basins and six docks aggregat- 
ing 83J acres, in addition to timber docks of 57 acres, covers 
altogether 350 acres. There are five graving docks, admitting 
vessels of 550 ft. length and 10 to 21 ft. draught. The depth of 
water on the dock sills varies from 17 J ft. at neap tides to 25 ft. at 
spring tides. A breakwater three-quarters of a mile long protects 
the entrance to the harbour. An important trade is carried on 
in the export of coal, ships, machinery, iron and other metallic 
ores, woollens and cottons, and in tlie import of timber, sugar, iron 
and copper ores, and eggs. Timber makes up 59 % of the 
imports, and coal and ships each about 30 % of the exports. The 
principal industries are shipbuilding (iron), boiler and engineer- 
ing works, iron and brass foundries, steam saw and planing mills, 
flour-mills, paper and paint factories, and soapworks. 

The parliamentary borough (falling within the south-east 
county division) returns one member. The municipal borough 
of Hartlepool is under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, 
and has an area of 972 acres. The municipal borough of West 
Hartlepool is under a mayor, 8 aldermen and 24 councillors, and 
has an area of 2684 acres. 

Built on the horns of a sheltered bay, Hartlepool (Hertepull, 
Hertipol), grew up round the monastery founded there in 640, 
but was destroyed by the Danes in 800 and rebuilt by Ecgred, 
bishop of Lindisfame. In 1173 Bishop Hugh de Puiset allowed 
French and Flemish troops to land at Hartlepool to aid the Scots. 
It is not mentioned in Boldon Book as, being part of the royal 
manor of Sadberg held at this time by the family of Bruce, it did 
not become the property of the see of Durham until the purchase 
of that manor in 1189. Th® bishops did not obtain possession 
until the reign of John, who during the interval in 1201 gave 
Hartlepool a charter granting the burgesses the same privileges 
that the burgesses of Newcastle enjoyed ; in 1230 Bishop 
Richard Poor granted further liberties, including a gild mercliant. 
Edward II. seized the borough as a possession of Robert Bruce, 
but he could control it very slightly owing to the bishop’s powers. 
In 1328 Edward III. granted the trough 100 marks towards the 
town-wall and Richard 11 . granted murage for seven years, the 
term being extended in 1400. In 1383 Bishop Fordham gave 
the burgesses licence to receive tolls within the borough for the 
maintenance of the walls, while Bishop Neville granted a com- 
mission for the construction of a pier or mole. In the i6th 
century Hartlepool was less prosperous ; in 1523 the haven was 
said to be ruined, the fortifications decayed. An act of 1535 
declared Hartlepool to be in Yorkshire, but in X554 it was re- 
instated in the county of Durham. It fell into the hands of the 
northern earls in 1563, and a garrison was maintained there after 
the rebellion was crushed. In 1593 Elizabeth incorporated it, 
and gave the buigesses a town haU and court of pie powder. 
During the civil wars Hartlepool, which a few years before was 
said to be the only port town in the country, was taken by the 
Scots, who maintained a garrison there until 1647. As a borough 
of the Palatinate Hartlepool was not represented in p^liament 
until the 19th century, though strong arguments in its favour 
were advanced in the Commons in 1614. The markets of 
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Hartlepool were important throughout the middle ages. In 1216 
John confirmed to Robert Bruce the marketon Wednesday granted 
to his father and the fair on the feast of St Lawrence ; this fair was 
extended to fifteen days by the grant of 1230, while the charter 
of 1595 also granted a fair and market. luring the 14th centu^ 
trade was carried on with Germany, Spain and Holland, and in 
1346 Hartlepool provided five ships for the French war, being 
considered one of the chief seaports in the kingdom. The 
markets were still considerable m Camden’s day, but declined 
during the 18th century, when Hartlepool became fashionable as 
a watering-place. 

HARTLEY, SIR CHARLES AUGUSTUS (1825- ), English 

engineer, was bom ia.1825 at Heworth, Durham. Like most 
engineers of his generation he was engaged in railway work in 
the early part of his career, but subsequently he devoted himself 
to hydraulic engineering and the improvement of estuaries and 
harbours for the purposes of navigation. He was employed in 
connexion with some of the largest and most important water- 
ways of the world. After serving in the Crimea as a captain of 
engineers in the Anglo-Turkish contingent, he was in 1856 
appointed engineer-in-chief for the works carried out by the 
European Commission of the Danube for improving the naviga- 
tion at the mouths of that river, and that position he retained 
till 1872, when he became consulting engineer to the Commission 
(see Danube). In 1875 he was one of the committee appointed 
by the authority of the U.wS.A. Congress to report on the works 
necessary to form and maintain a deep channel through the south 
pass of the Mississippi delta ; and in 1884 the British government 
nominated him a member of the international technical commission 
for widening the Suez Canal. In addition he was consulted by 
the British and other governments in connexion with many other 
river and harbour works, including the improvement of the 
navigation of the Scheldt, Hugh, Don and Dnieper, and of the 
ports of Odessa, Trieste, Kustendjie, Burgas, Varna and Durban. 
He was knighted in 1862, and became K.C.M.G. in 1884. 

HARTLEY, DAVID (1705-1757), English philosopher, and 
founder of the Associationist school of psychologists, was born 
on the 30th of August 1705. He was educated at Bradford 
grammar school and Jesus College, Cambridge, of which society 
he became a fellow in 1727. Originally intended for the Church, 
he was deterred from taking orders by certain scruples as to 
signing the Thirty-nine Articles, and took up the study of 
medicine. Nevertheless, he remained in the communion of the 
English Church, living on intimate terms with the most dis- 
tinguished churchmen of his day. Indeed he asserted it to be a 
duty to obey ecclesiastical as well as civil authorities. The 
doctrine to which he most strongly objected was that of eternal 
punishment. Hartley practised as a physician at Newark, 
Bury St Edmunds, London, and lastly at Bath, where he died on 
the 28th of August 1757. His Observations on Man was pub- 
lished in 1749, three years after Condillac’s Essai sur Vorigine des 
connaissances humaine.s, in which theories essentially similar 
to his were expounded. It is in two parts — the first dealing 
with the frame of the human body and mind, and their mutual 
connexions and influences, the second with the duty and expecta- 
tions of mankind. His two main theories are the doctrine of 
vibrations and the doctrine of associations. His physical 
theory, he tells us, was drawn from certain speculations as to 
nervous action which Newton had published in his Principia, 
His psychological theory was suggested by the Dissertation con- 
ceming the Fundamental Principles of Virtue or Morality, which 
was written by a clergyman named John Gay (169^1745), and 
jirefixed by Bishop Law to his translation ^ of Archbishop King’s 
Latin work on the Origin of Evil, its chief object being to show 
that sympathy and conscience are developments by means of 
association from the selfish feelings. 

The outlines of Hartley's theory arc as follows. With Locke he 
asserted that, prior to sensation, the human mind is a blank. By 
a growth from simple sensations those states of consciousness which 
appear most remote from sensation come into being. And the one 

1 Anonymously in the 1731 ed., with acknowledgment in the 
1758 ed. 


law of growth of which Hartley took account was the law of con- 
tiguity, synchronous and successive. By this law he sought to 
explain, not only the phenomena of memory, which others had 
similarly explained before him, but also the phenomena of emotion 
of reasonmg, and of voluntary and involuntary action (see Associa- 
tion OF Ideas). 

By his physical theory Hartley gave the first strong impulse to 
the modem study of the intimate connexion of physiological and 
psychical facts which has proved so fruitful, though his physical 
theor>- in itself is inadequate, and has not been largely adopted. 
He held that sensation is the result of a vibration of the minute 
particles of the medullary substance of the nerves, to account for 
which he postulated, with Newton, a subtle elastic ether, rare in 
the interstices of solid bodies and in their close neighbourhoo<l, and 
d^ser as it recedes from them. Pleasure is the result of modenite 
vibrations, pain of vibrations so violent as to break the continuity 
of the nerves. These vibrations leave behind them in the brain 
a tendency to fainter \dbrations or “ vibratiuncles ” of a similar 
kind, which corr^ond to “ ideas of sensation." Thus memory is 
accounted for. The course of remini.sccnrc and of the thoughts 
generally, when not immediately dependent upon external sensation, 
is accounted for on the ground that there are always vibrations in 
the brain on account of its heat and the pulsation of its arteries. 
What these vibrations shall be is clclormined by the nature of each 
man’s past experience, and by the influence of the circumstances of 
the moment, which causes now one now another tendency to prevail 
over the rest. Sensations which are often associated together 
become each associated with the ideas corresponding to the others ; 
and the ideas corresponding to the associated S(ins£itions become 
associated together, sometimes so intimately that they form what 
appears to he a new simple idea, not witliout careful analysis resolv- 
able into its component parts. 

Starting, like the modem Associaiionists, from a detailed account 
of the phenomena of tJie senses, Hartley tries to show how, by the 
above laws, all the emotions, which lie analyses with considerable 
skill, may be explained. I^cke's pluase “ association of ideas " is 
employed throughout, " idea " being taken as including every 
mental state but sensation. He emphatically assorts the existence 
of pure disinterested sentiment, while declaring it to be a growth 
from the self-regarding feelings. Voluntary action is explained as 
the result of a firm connexion between a motion and a .sensation or 
" idea," and, on the physical side, between an “ ideal " and a 
motory viliration. Therefore in the Freewill controversy Hartley 
took his place as a determinist. It is singular that, as he tells us, 
it was only with reluctance, and when Jiis speculations were nearly 
complete, that ho came to a conclusion on this subject in accordance 
with his theory. 

See life of Hartley l)y his .sou in the t8oi edition of the Observations, 
which also contains notes and additions translated from the Clerman 
of H. A. i’istorius ; Sir Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century (3rd ed., 1902), and article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography ; G. S. Bower, Hartley and James Mill (1881) *, 
B. Schonlank, Hartley und Priestley die Begrunder des Assmiatio- 
nismus in England (1882). See also the histories of philosophy and 
bibliography in J. M. Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology (1905), vol. iii. 

HARTLEY, JONATHAN SCOTT (1845- ), American 

sculptor, was bom at Albany, New York, on the 23rd of 
September 1845. He was a pupil of E, D. Palmer, New York, 
and of the schools of the Royal Academy, London ; he later 
studied for a year in Berlin and for a year in Paris. His first 
important work (1882) was a statue of Miles Morgan, the Puritan, 
for Springfield, Mass. Among his other works are the Daguerre 
monument in Washington ; “ Thomas K. Beecher,” Elmira, 
New York, and “ Alfred the Great,” Appellate Court House, 
New York. He devoted himself particularly to the making of 
portrait busts, in which he attained high rank. In 1891 he 
became a member of the National Academy of Design. 

HARTLIB, SAMUEL (c. 1599-c. 1670), English writer on 
education and agriculturist, was hom towards the close of the 
1 6th century at Elbing in Prussia, his father being a refugee 
merchant from Poland. His mother was the daughter of a rich 
English merchant at Danzig. About 1628 Hartlib went to 
England, where he carried on a mercantile agency, and at the 
same time found leisure to enter with interest into the public 
questions of the day. An enthusiastic admirer of Comen ius, he 
published in 1637 his Conatuum Comenianorum pvaeludia, and 
in 1639 Comenii pansophiae prodromus el didaciica dissertation 
In 1641 appeared his Relation of that which hath been lately 
attempted to procure Ecclesiastical Peace among Protestants, and 
A Description of Macaria, containing his ide^ of >vhat a model 
state should be. During the civil war Hartlib occupied himself 
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with the peaceful study of agriculture, publishing various works 
by himself, and printing at his own expense several treatises 
by others on the sul^ect. In 1653 he issued a se^nd edition of 
the Discourse of Flanders Husbandry by Sir Richard Weston 
(1645); and in 1651 Samuel Hardib, his Legacy , or an Enlarge- 
ment of the Discourse of Husbandry used in Brabant and Flanders, 
by Robert CMd. For his various laboure Hartlib received from 
Cromwell a pension of £100, afterwards increased to £yio, as he 
had spent all his fortune on his experiments. He planned a s^ool 
for the sons of gentlemen, to be conducted on new principles, 
and this probably was the occasion of liis friend Milton’s Tractate 
on Education, addressed to him in 1644, and of Sir William Petty’s 
Two Letters on the same subject, in 1647 and 1648. At the 
Restoration Hartlib lost his pension, which had already fallen 
into arrears ; he petitioned parliament for a new grant of it, 
but what success he met with is unknown, as his latter years and 
death are wrapped in obscurity. A letter from him is known to 
have been wntten in February 1661-1662, and apparently he 
is referred to by Andrew Marvell as alive in 1670 and fleeing to 
Holland from his creditors. 

A Biographical Memoir of Samuel Hartlib, by H. Dircks, appeared 
in 1863. 

HARTMANN, KARL ROBERT EDUARD VON (1842-1906), 
German philosopher, was bom in Berlin on the 23rd of Febmary 
1842. He was educated for the army, and entered the artillery 
of the Guards as an officer in i860, but a malady of the knee, 
which crippled him, forced him to quit the service in 1865. 
After some hesitation between music and philosophy, he decided 
to make the latter the serious work of his life, and in 1867 the 
university of Rostock conferred on him the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. He subsequently returned to Berlin, and died at 
Grosslichterfelde on the 5th of June 1906. His reputation 
as a philosopher was established by his first book, The Philosophy 
of the Unconscious (1869 ; loth ed. 1890). This success was 
largely due to the origindity of its title, the diversity of its 
contents (von Hartmann professing to obtain his speculative 
results by the methods of inductive science, and making plentiful 
use of concrete illustrations), the fashionableness of its pessimism 
and the vigour and lucidity of its style. The conception of the 
Unconscious, by which von Hartmann describes his ultimate 
metaphysical principle, is not at bottom as paradoxical as it 
sounds;, being merely a new and mysterious designation for the 
Absolute of German metaphysicians. The Unconscious appears 
as a combination of the metaphysic of Hegel with that of Schopen> 
hauer. The Unconscious is both Will and Reason and the 
absolute all-embracing ground of all existence. Von Hartmann 
thus combines “pantheism” with “ panlogism ” in a manner 
adumbrated by Schelling in his “ positive philosophy.” Never- 
theless Will and not Reason is the primary aspect of the Un- 
conscious, whose melancholy career is determined by the primacy 
of the Will and the subservience of the Reason. Precosmically 
the Will is potential and the Reason latent, and the Will is void 
of reason when it passes from potentiality to actual willing. 
This latter is absolute misery, and to cure it the Unconscious 
evokes its Reason and with its aid creates the best of all possible 
worlds, which contains the promise of its redemption from 
actual existence by the emancipation of the Reason from its 
subjugation to the Will in the conscious reason of the enlightened 
pessimist. Wlien the greater part of the Will in existence is so 
far enlightened by reason as to perceive the inevitable misery 
of existence, a collective effort to will non-existence will be made, 
and the world will relapse into nothingness, the Unconscious into 
quiescence. Although von Hartmann is a pessimist, his pessim- 
ism is by no means unmitigated. The individual’s happiness 
is indeed unattainable either here and now or hereafter and in 
the future, but he does not despair of ultimately releasing the 
Unconscious from its sufferings. He differs from Schopenlkuer 
in making salvation by the “ negation of the Will-to-live ” 
dep)end on a collective social effort and not on individualistic 
asceticism. The conception of a redemption of the Unconscious 
also supplies the ultimate basis of von Hartmann’s ethics. We 
must provisionally affirm life and devote ourselves to social 
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evolution, instead of striving after a happiness which is 
impossible ; in so doing we sh^ find that morality renders life 
less unhappy than it would otherwise be. Suicide, and all other 
forms of sel^hness, are highly reprehensible. Epistemologically 
von Hartmann is a transcendental realist, who ably defends his 
views and acutely criticizes those of his opponents. His realism 
enables him to maintain the reality of Time, and so of the process 
of the world’s redemption. 

Von Hartmann's numerous works extend to more than 12,000 
pages. They may be classified into — A. Systematical, including 
urundprobleme der Erkenntnistheorie ; Kategorienlehre ; Das siUliche 
Bewusstsein ; Die Philosophie des SchOnen ; Die Religion des Geistes ; 
Die Philosophie des Unbewussten (3 vols., which now include his, 
originally anonymous, self-criticism. Das Unbewusste vom Stand- 
punhte der Physiologie und Descendenztheorie, and its refutation, Eng. 
trs. by W. C. Coupland, 1884) ; System der Philosophie im Grundriss, 
i. ; Grundriss der Erhenntnislehre. B. Hi.storical and critical — Das 
religiose Bewusstsein der Menschheit ; Geschichte der Metaphysik 
(2 vols.) ; Kant's Erkenntnistheorie ; KriHsche Grundlegung des 
transcendentalen Realismus ; Vber die dialektische Methods ; studies of 
Schelling, Lotze, von Kirchmann ; Zur Geschichte des Pessimismus ; 
Neukantianismus, Schopenhauerismus, Hegelianismus ; Geschichte 
der deutschen Astheiik seit Kant ; Die Krisis des Christentums in 
der modernen Theologie ; Philosophise he Fragen der Gegenwart ; 
Ethische Studien ; Moderns Psychologie ; Das Christentum des 
neuen Testaments ; Die Weltanschauung der modernen Physih. 
C. Popular — Sogiale Kernfragen ; Moderns Problems ; Tages fragen ; 
Zwei Jahrzehnie dcutscher Politih ; Das Judentum in Gegenwart und 
Zukunft ; Die Selhstzersetzunn des Christentums ; Gesammelte 
Studien ; Der Spiritismus and Die Geisterhypothese des Spiritismus ; 
Zur Zeitgeschichte, His select works have been published in 10 
volumes {2nd ed., 1885-1896). On his philosophy see R. Kober, 
Das philosophische System Eduard von Hartmanns (1884) ; O. 
Pliimacher, Der Kampf urns Unbewusste (2nd ed., 1890), with a 
chronological table of the Hartmann literature from 1868 to 1890 ; 
A. Drews, E, von Hartmanns Philosophie und der Materialismus in 
der modernen Kultur (1890) and E, von Hartmanns philosnphisches 
System im Grundriss (1902), with biographical introduction ; ami 
for further authorities, J. M. Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology ( 1 90 1 - 1 905) . 

HARTMANN, MORITZ (1821-1872), German poet and 
author, was bom of Jewish parentage at Duschnik in Bohemia 
on the i sth of October 1821. Having studied philosophy at 
Prague and Vienna, he travelled in south Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy, and became tutor in a family at Vienna. In 1845 
proceeded to Leipzig and there published a volume of patriotic 
poems, Kelch und Schwert (1845). Fearing in consequence 
prosecution at the hands of the authorities, he abided events in 
France and Belgium, and after issuing in Leipzig Neuere Gcdichte 
(1846) returned home, suffered a short term of imprisonment, 
and in 1848 was elected member for l.>eitmeritz in the short-lived 
German parliament at Frankfort-on-Main, in which he sided 
with the extreme Radical party. He took part with Robert 
Blum (1807-1848) in the revolution of that year in Vienna, but 
contrived to escape to London and Paris. In 1849 be published 
Reimehromk des Pfaffen Mauritius, a satirical political poem in 
the style of Heine. During the Crimean War (1854-56) Hart- 
mann was correspondent of the Kolnische Zeitung, settled in 
i860 in Geneva as a teacher of German literature and history, 
became in 1865 editor of the Freya in Stuttgart and in 1868 a 
member of the staff of the Neue Freie Presse in Vienna. He 
died at Oberdobling near Vienna on the 13th of May 1872. 

Among Hartmann’s numerous works may be especially 
mention^ Der Krieg um den Wald (1850), a novel, the scene of 
which is laid in Bohemia ; Tagebuch aus Languedoc und Provence 
(1852) ; Erzdhlungen eines Unsteten (1858) ; and Die letzten Tage 
eines Konigs (1867). His idyll, Adam und Eva (1851), and Ws 
collection of poetic^ tales, Schatten (1851), show that the author 
possessed but little talent for epic narrative. Hartmann’s 
poems are often lacking in genuine poetical feeling, but the love 
of liberty which inspir^ them, and the fervour, ease and clear- 
ness of their style compensated for these shortcomings and 
gained for him a wide circle of admirers. 

His Gesammelte Werke were published in 10 vols. in 1873-1874, 
and a selection of his Gedichte in the latter year. The fint two 
volumes of a new edition of his works contain a biography of Hart- 
mann by O. Wittner. See also E. Ziel, " Moritz Hartmann " (in 
Unsere Zeit, 1872) ; A. Marchand, Les Podtes lyriques de VAutriche 
(1892) ; Braudes Das junge Deutschland (Charlottenburg, 1899). 
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HARTMANN VON AUE (r. 1x70-^. 12x0), one of the chief 
Middle High German poets. He bdonged to the lower nobility 
of Swabia, where he was bom about 1170, After receiving a 
monastic ^ucation, he became retainer (dienstman) of a noble- 
man whose domain, Aue, has been identified with Obemau 
on the Nedcar. He also took part in the Cmsade of 1196-97. 
The date of his death is as uncertain as that of his birth ; he 
is mentioned by Gottfried von Strassburg (c. 1210) as still alive, 
and in the Krone of Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, written about 1220, 
he is mourned for as dead. Hartmann was the author of four 
narrative poems which are of importance for the evolution of 
the Middle High German court epic. The oldest of these, Erec, 
which may have been written as early as 1191 or 1192, and the 
latest and ripest, Jivnn, belong to the Arthurian cycle and are 
based on epics by Chretien de Troyes (^q.v.) ; between them lie 
the romance, Gregorius, also an adaptation of a French epic, and 
Der arme Heinrich, one of the most charming specimens of 
medieval German poetry. The theme of the latter— the cure 
of the leper, Heinrich, by a young girl who is willing to sacrifice 
her life for him — ^Hartmann had evidently found in the annals of 
the family in whose service he stood. Hartmann’s most con- 
spicuous merit as a poet lies in his style ; his language is care- 
fully chosen, his narrative lucid, flowing and characterized by a 
sense of balance and proportion which is rarely to be found in 
German medieval poetry. Gregorius, Der arme Heinrich and his 
lyrics, which are all fervidly religious in tone, imply a tendency 
towards asceticism, but, on the whole, Hartmann’s striving 
seems rather to have been to reconcile the extremes of life ; to 
establish a middle way of human conduct between the worldly 
pursuits of knighthood and the ascetic ideals of medieval jreligion. 

Erec has been edited by M. Haupt (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1871) ; 
Gregorius, by H. Paul (2nd ed., Halle, 1900) ; Der arme Heinrich, 
by W. Wackemagel and W. Toischer (Basel, 1885) and by H. 
Paul (2nd ed., Halle, 1893) ; by J. G. Robertson (lindon, 1895), 
with English notes ; Iwein, by G. F. Benecke and K. Lach- 
mann (43i ed., Berlin, 1877) and E. Henrici (Halle, 1891-1893). 
A convenient edition of all Hartmann’s poems by F. Bech, 
3 vols. (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1891-1893, vol. 3 in 4th ed., 1902). 

The literature on Hartmann is extensive. See especially L. 
Schmid, Dcs Minnesingers Hartmann von Aue Stand, Heimat und 
(tescklccht (Tubingen, 1874) ; H. Rotteken, Die epische Kunst 
Heinrichs von Veldeke und Hartmanns von Aue (Halle, 1887); F. 
Saran, Hartmann von A ue als Lyriker (Halle, 1889) ; A . E. SchOnbach, 
Ober Hartmamt von Aue (Graz, 1894) ; F. ri<inct, J^iude sur Hart- 
mann d’Aue (Paris, 1898). Translations have been made into 
modern German of ^ Hartmann’s poems, while Der arme Heinrich 
has repca‘tedly attracted tlic attention of modern poets, both English 
(I^ngfcllow, Rossetti) and German (notably, Gerhart Hauptmann). 
See H. Tardel, Der arme Heinrich in der neueren Dichtung (Berlin, 

1905). 

HARTSHORN, SPIRITS OF, a name signifying originally the 
ammoniacal liquor obtained by the distillation of horn shavings, 
afterwards applied to the partially purified similar products of the 
action of heat on nitrogenous animal matter generally, and now 
popularly used to designate the aqueous .solution of ammonia(^.v.). 

HARTZENBUSCH, JUAN EUGENIO (1806-1880), Spanish 
dramatist, was bom at Madrid on the 6th of September 1806. 
The son of a German carpenter, he was educated for the priest- 
hood, but he had no religious vocation and, on leaving school, 
followed his father’s trade till 1830, when he learned shorthand 
and joined the staff of the Gaceta, His earliest dramatic essays 
were translations from Moli^re, Voltaire and the elder Dumas ; 
he next recast old Spanish plays, and in 1837 produced his first 
original play, Los Amantes de Teruel, the subject of which had 
been used by Rey de Artieda, Tirso de Molina and Perez de 
Montalbdn. Los Amantes de Teruel at once made the author’s 
reputation, which was scarcely maintained by Dona Mencia 
(1839) and Alfonso el Casio (1841) ; it was not till 1845 that he 
approached his former success with La Jura en Santa Gadea, 
Hartzenbusch was chief of the National Library from 1862 to 
1875, and was an indefatigable— though not very judicious — 
editor of many national classics. Inferior in inspiration to other 
contemporary Spanish dramatists, Hartzenbusch excels his 
rivals in versatility and in conscientious workmanship. 


HARON A]>RASH1D (763 or 766-809), t.^. “ H&run the 
Orthodox,” the fifth of the‘Abbasid caliphs of Bagdad, and the 
second son of the third caliph Mahdi. His full name was Hftrun 
ibn Muhammad ibn *Abdallah ibn Mubammad ibn 'Ali ibn 
‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abbas. He was bom at Rai (Rhagae) on the 20th 
of March a.d. 763, according to some accounts, and according 
to others on the 15th of February a.d. 766. Harun al-Rashid 
was twenty-two years old when he ascended the throne. His 
father Mahdi just before his death conceived the idea of 
superseding his elder son Musa (afterwards known as Hadi, 
the fourth caliph) by Harun. But on Mahdi’s death Harun 
gave way to his brother. For the campaigns in which he 
took part prior to his accession see Caliphate, section C, 
The Abbasids, §§ 3 and 4. 

Rashid ow^ his succession to the throne to the prudence and 
sagacity of Yahya b. Khalid the Barmecide, his .secretary, 
whom on his accession he appointed his lieutenant and grand 
vizier (see BARBf£CiDE.s). Under his guidance the empire 
flourished on the whole, in spite of several revolts in the provinces 
by members of the old Alid family. Successful wars were waged 
with the rulers of Byzantium and the Kliazars. In 803, however, 
H^n became suspicious of the Barmecides, whom with only 
a single exception he caused to be executed. Henceforward 
the chief power was exercised by Fadl b. Rabi‘, who had 
been chamberlain not only under H&run himself but under his 
predecessors, Mansur, Mahdi and Had!. In the later years of 
H&run’s reign troubles arose in the eastern parts of the empire. 
These troubles assumed proportions so serious that Harun 
himself decided to go to Khorasan. He died, however, at Tus 
in March 809. 

The reign of Harun (see Caliphate, section C, § 5) was one of 
the most brilliant in the annals of the csdiphate, in spite of 
losses in north-west Africa and Transoxiana. His fame spread 
to the West, and Charlemagne and he exchanged gifts and com- 
pliments as masters respectively of the West and the East. No 
caliph ever gathered round him so great a number of learned men, 
poets, jurists, grammarians, cadis and scribes, to say nothing of 
the wits and musicians who enjoyed his patronage. Hftrun 
himself was a scholar and poet, and was well versed in history, 
tradition and poetry. He possessed taste and discernment, 
and his dignified demeanour is extolled by the historians. In 
religion he was extremely strict ; he prostrated himself a hundred 
times daily, and nine or ten times made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
At the same time he cannot be regarded as a great administmtor. 
He seems to have left everything to his viziers Yahya and Fadl, 
to the former of whom especially was due the prosperous con- 
dition of the empire. Harun is best known to Western readers 
as the hero of many of the stories in the Arabian Nights ; and in 
Arabic literature he is the central figure of numberless anecdotes 
and humorous stories. Of his incognito walks through Bagdad, 
however, the authentic histories say nothing. His Arabic 
biographers are unanimous in describing him as noble and 
generous, but there is little doubt that he was in fact a man of 
little force of character, suspicious, untrustworthy and on 
occasions cruel. 

See the Arabic histories of Ibn al-Athir and Ibn KhaldOn. Among 
modem works see Sir W. Muir, The Caliphate (London, 1891J ; 
R. D. Osborn, Islam under the Khalifs of Bagdad (London, 1878) ; 
Gustav Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen (Mannlieim and Stuttgart, 
1846-1862) ; G. le Strange, Baghdad during the Abhasid Caliphate 
(Oxford, 1 900) ; A. Miiller, Der Islam, vol. 1. (Berlin, 188^; E. H. 
Palmer, The Caliph Haroun Alraschid (London, 1880) ; J. B. Bury's 
edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall (London, 1898), vol. vi. pp. 
34 loll- 

HARUSPICES, or Aruspices (perhaps ‘‘ entxail observers,” 
cf. Skt. hira, Gr. ^ class of soothsayers in Rome, llieir 

art (disciplina) consist^ especially in deducing the will of the 
gods from the appearance present^ by the entrails of the slain 
victim. They also interpreted all portents or unusual phenomew 
of nature, especially thunder and lightning, and prescribed the 
expiatory ceremonies after such events. To please the god, the 
victim must be without spot or blemish, and the practice of ob- 
serving whether the entrails presented any abnormal appearance, 
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and thence deducing the will of heaven, was also very im- 
portant in Gre^ religion. This art, however, appeam not to 
have been, as some other modes of ascertaining flie will of 
gods undoubtedly were, of genuine Aryan growth. It is foreign 
to the Homeric poems, and must have been introduced into 
Greece after their composition. In like manner, as the Romans 
themselves bcdievecl, the art was not indigenous in Rome, but 
derived from Etruria.^ The Etruscans were said to have learned 
it from a being named Tages, grandson of Jupiter, who had 
suddenly sprung from the ground near Tarquinii. Instructions 
were contained in certain books called libri karuspidni, fidgurdes, 
rituales. The art was practised in Rome chiefly by Etruscans, 
occasionally by native-born Romans who had studied in the 
priestly schools of Etruria. From the regal period to the end 
of the republic, haruspices were summoned from Etruria to deal 
with prodigies not mentioned in the pontifical and Sibylline 
books, and the Roman priests carried out their instructions as to 
the offering necessary to appease the anger of the deity con- 
cerned. Though the art was of great importance under the early 
republic, it never became a part of the state religion. In this 
respect the haruspices ranked lower than the augurs, as is shown 
by the fact that they received a salary ; the augurs were a more 
ancient and purely Roman institution, and were a most important 
element in the political organization of the city. In later times 
the art fell into disrepute, and the saying of Cato the Censor is well 
known, that he wondered how one haruspex could look another 
in the face without laughing (Cic. De div. ii. 24). Under the 
empire, however, we hear of a regular collegium of sixty haru- 
spices ; and Claudius is said to have tried to restore the art and 
put it under the control of the pontifices. This collegium con- 
tinued to exist till the time of Alaric. 

See A. Bouch6-Leclercq, Hisioire de la divination dans VantiquiU 
(1879-1881); Marquardt, Rumische Siaatsverwaltung^ iii. (1885), 
pp. 4io>4i^ ; G. Senmeisser, Die etruskische Disciplin votn Bundes- 
genossenknege bis zum Untergang des Heidentums (1881), and 
Quaestionum de Etnisca disciplina pariicula (1872) ; P. Clairin, De 
haruspicibtis apud Romanos (x88o). Also Ombn. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, the oldest of American educational 
institutions, established at Cambridge, Massachusetts. In 1636 
the General Court of the colony voted £400 towards “ a schoale 
or colledge,” which in the next year was ordered to be at “ New 
Towne,” In memory of the English university where many 
(probably some seventy) of the leading men of the colony had 
been educated, the township was named Cambridge in 1638. 
In the same year John Harvard (1607-1638), a Puritan minister 
lately come to America, a bachelor and master of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge, dying in Charlestown (Mass.), bequeathed 
to the wilderness seminary half his estate (£780) and some three 
hundred books ; and the college, until then unorganized, was 
named Harvard College (1639) in his honour. Its history is 
unbroken from 1640, and its first commencement was held in 
1642. The spirit of ^e founders is beautifully expressed in the 
words of a contemporary letter which are carved on the college 
gates : “ After God had carried us safe to New-England, and wee 
had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, 
rear’d convenient places for Gods worship, and setled the Civill 
Government ; One of the next things we longed for, and looked 
after was to advance Learning, and perpetuate it to Posterity ; 
dreading to leave an illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when our 
present Ministers shall lie in the Dust.” The college charter of 
1650 dedicated it to “ tlie advancement of all good literature, 
arts, and sciences ” and “ the education of the English and Indian 
youth ... in knowledge and godlynes.” The second building 
(1654) on the college grounds was called “ the Indian College.” 
in it was set up the College press, which since 1638 had been in the 
president’s house, and here, it is believed, was printed the trans- 
lation of the Bible (1661-1663) by John Eliot into the language 
of the natives, with primer, catechisms, grammars, tracts, &c, 
A fair number of Indians were students, but only one, ^leb 
Cheeshahteaumuck, took a bachelor’s degree ( 1 665). By generous 

* The statement of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ii. 22) that the 
haruspices were instituted by Romulus is due to his confusing them 
with the augurs. 


aid received from abroad for this special object, the oolfege was 
greatly helped in its infancy. 

llie charter of 1650 has been in the main, and uninterruptedly 
since 1707, the fundamental source of authority in the administra- 
tion of the university. It created a co-optating corporation 
consisting of the president, treasurer and five fellows, who 
formally initiate administrative measures, control the college 
funds, and appoint officers of instruction and government; 
subject, however, to confirmation by the Board of Overseers 
(established in 16^), which has a revisory power over all acts 
of the corporation. Circumstances gradually necessitated 
ordinary government by the resident teachers ; and to-day the 
various faculties, elaborately organized, exercise immediate 
government and discipline over all the students, and individually 
or in the general university council consider questions of policy. 
The Board of Overseers was at first jointly representative of 
state and church. The former, as founder and patron, long 
regarded Harvard as a state institution, controlling or aiding 
it through the legislature and the overseers ; but the contro- 
versies and emba^assments incident to legislative action proved 
prejudicial to the best interests of the college, and its organic 
connexion with the state was wholly severed in i866. Financial 
aid and practical dependence liad ceased some time earlier; 
indeed, from the very beginning, and with steadily increasing 
preponderance. Harvard has b^n sustained and fostered by 
private munificence rather than by public money. The last 
direct subsidy from the state determined in 1824, although 
state aid was afterwards given to the Agassiz museum, later 
united with the university. The church was naturally sponsor 
for the early college. The changing composition of its Board 
of Overseers marked its liberation first from clerical and later 
from political control ; since 1865 the board has been chosen 
by the alumni (non-residents of Massachusetts being eligible 
since 1880), who therefore really control the university, \^en 
the state ceased to repress effectually the rife speculation 
characteristic of the first half of the seventeenth century, in 
religion as in politics, and in America as in England, the unity 
of Puritanism gave way to a variety of intense sectarianisms, 
and this, as also the incoming of Anglican churchmen, made 
the old faith of the college insecure. President Henry Dunster 
(c. 1612-1659), the first president, was censured by the 
magistrates and removed from office for questioning infant 
baptism. The conservatives, who clung to pristine and undiluted 
Calvinism, sought to intrench themselves in Harvard, especially 
in the Board of Overseers. Tlie history of the college from about 
1673 1^0 1725 was exceedingly troubled. Increase and Cotton 
Mather, forceful but bigoted, were the bulwarks of reaction 
and fomenters of discord. One episode in the struggle was the 
foundation and encouragement of Yale College by the reaction- 
aries of New England as a truer “ school of the prophets ” 
(Cotton Mather being particularly zealous in its interests), after 
they had failed to secure control of the government of Harvard. 
It represented conservative secession. In 1792 the first la)rman 
was chosen to the corporation; in 1805 a Unitarian b^me 
professor of theology ; in 1843 board of overseers was 
opened to clergymen of all denominations ; in 1886 attendance 
on prayers by the students ceased to be compulsory. Thus 
Harvard, in response to changing ideas and conditions, grew 
away from the ideas of its founders. 

Harvard, her alumni, and her faculty have been very closely 
connected with American letters, not only in the colonial period, 
when the Mathers, Samuel Sewall and Thomas Prince were 
important names, or in the revolutionary and early national 
epoch with the Adamses, Fisher Ames, Joseph Dennie and 
Robert Treat Paine, but especially in the second third of the 
19th century, when the great New England movements of 
Unitarianism and Transcendentalism were led by Harvard 
graduates. In 1805 Heniy Ware (1764-1845) was elected the 
first anti-Trinitarian to be Hollis professor of divinity, and this 
marked Harvard’s dose connexion with Unitarianism, in the 
later history of which Ware, his son Henry (1794-1843), and 
Andrews Norton (1786-1852), all Harvard alumni and professors. 
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and Joseph Buckminster (1751-1812) and William Ellery 
Cianning were leaders of the conservative Unitarians, and 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster (1784-1812), James Freeman 
Clarke, and Theodore Parker were liberal leaders. Of the 
** Transcendentalists,’* Emerson, Francis Henry Hedge (1805- 
1890), Q^ke, Convers Francis (1795-1863), Parker, Thoreau 
and Christopher Pearse Cranch (1813-1892) were Harvard 
graduates. Longfellow’s professorship at Harvard identified 
him with it rather than with Bowdoin ; Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was professor of anatomy and physiology at Harvard in 1847- 
1882 ; and Lowell, a Harvard alumnus, was Longfellow’s 
successor in 1855-1886 as Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish languages and literatures. Ticknor and Charles Eliot 
Norton are other imporfant names in American literary criticism. 
The historians Sparks, Bancroft, Hildreth, Palfrey, Prescott, 
Motley and Parkman were graduates of Harvard, as were 
Edward Everett, Charles Sumner and Wendell Phillips. 

In organization and scope of effort Harvard has grown, 
especially after 1869, under the direction of President Carles 
W. Eliot, to be in the highest sense a university ; but the 
“college” proper, whose end is the liberal culture of under- 
graduates, continues to be in many ways the centre of university 
life, as it is the embodiment of university traditions. The 
medical school (in Boston) dates from 1782, the law school from 
1817, the divinity school ^ (though instruction in theology was of 
course given from the foundation of the college) from 1819, and 
the dental school (in Boston) from 1867. The Bussey Institution 
at Jamaica Plain was established in 1871 as an undergraduate 
school of agriculture, and reorganized in 1908 for advanced 
instruction and research in subjects relating to agriculture and 
horticulture. The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences dates 
from 1872, the Graduate School of Applied Science (growing 
out of the I^wrence Scientific School) from 1906, and the 
Graduate School of Business Administration (which applies to 
commerce the professional methods used in post-graduate 
schools of medicine, law, &c.) from 1908. The Lawrence 
Scientific School, established in 1847, was practically abolished 
in 1907-1908, when its courses were divided between the College 
(which thereafter granted a degree of S.B.) and the Graduate 
School of Applied Science, which was established in 1906 and 
gives professional degrees in civil, mechanical and electrical 
engineering, mining, metallurgy, architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, forestry, applied physics, applied chemistry, applied 
zoology and applied geology. A school of veterinary medicine, 
established in 1882, was discontinued in 1901. The university 
institutions comprise the botanic garden (1807) and the (Asa) 
Gray herbarium (1864); the Arnold arboretum (1872), at 
Jamaica Plain, for the study of arboriculture, forestry and 
dendrology ; the university museum of natural history, founded 
in 1859 by Louis Agassiz as a museum of comparative zoology, 
enormously developed by his son, Alexander Agassiz, and 
transferred to the university in 1876, though under an inde- 
pendent faculty ; the Peabody museum of American archaeology 
and ethnology, founded in 1866 by George Peabody ; the 
William Hayes Fogg art museum (1895) ; the Semitic museum 
(1889) ; the Germanic Museum (1902), containing rich gifts 
from Kaiser Wilhelm II., the Swiss government, and individuals 
and societies of Germanic lands ; the social museum (1906) ; 
and the astronomical observatory (1843 ; location 42® 22' 48” N. 
lat., 71® 8' W. long.), which since 1891 has maintained a station 
near Arequipa, Peru. A permanent summer engineering camp is 
maintained at Squam Lake, New Hampshire. In Petersham, 
Massachusetts, is the Harvard Forest, about 2000 acres of hilly 
wooded countty with a stand in 1908 of 10,000,000 ft. B.M. of 
merchantable timber (mostly white pine) ; this forest was given 
to the university in 1907, and is an imj)ortant part of the equip- 
ment of the division of forestry. The university librar>’^ is the 
largest college library in the country, and from its slow and 
competent selection is of exceptional value. In 1908 it numbered, 

' Affiliated with the university, hut autonomous and independent, 
is the Andover Theological Seminary, which in 1908 removed from 
Andover to Cambridge. 


including the various special libraries, 803,800 bound volumes, 
about 496,600 pamphlets, and 27,450 maps. Some of its collec- 
tions are of great value from associations or special richness, 
such as Thomas Carlyle’s collection on Cromwell and Frederick 
the Great ; the collection on folk-lore and medieval romances, 
supposed to be the largest in existence and including the material 
used by Bishop Percy in preparing his Reliques ; and that on the 
Ottoman empire. The law library has been descrilied by 
Professor A. V. Dicey of Oxford as “ the most perfect collection 
of the legal records of the English people to be found in any 
part of the English-speaking world.” There are department 
libraries at the Arnold arboretum, the Gray herbarium, the 
Bussey Institution, the astronomical obser\'atory, the dental 
school, the medical school, the law school, the divinity school, 
the Peabody rnuseum, and the museum of comparative zoology. 
In 1878 the library published the first of a valuable series of 
Bibliographical Contributions, Other publications of the univer- 
sity (apart from annual reports of various departments) are : 
the Harvard Oriental Series (started 1891), Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology (1890), Harvard Theological Revieiv (1907), 
the Harvard Law Review (1889), Harvard Historical Studies 
(1897), Harvard Economic Studies (1906), Harvard Psychological 
Studies (1903), the Harvard Engineering Journal (1902), the 
Bulletin (1874) of the Bussey Institution, the Archaeological 
and Ethnological Papers (1888) of the Peabody museum, and the 
Bulletin (1863), Contributions and Memoirs (1865) of the museum 
of comparative zoology. Tlie students’ publications include the 
Crimson (1873), ^ newspaper; the Advocate (1831), a 

literary bi-weckly ; the Lampoon (1876), a comic bi-weekly ; 
and the Harvard Monthly (1885), ^ literary monthly. The 
Harvard Bulletin, a weekly, and the Harvard Graduates' Magazine 
(1892), a quarterly, are published chiefly for the alumni. 

In 1908-1909 there were 743 officers of instruction and ad- 
ministration (including those for Radcliffe) and 5250 students 
(1059 in 1869), latter including 2238 in the college, 1641 in 
the graduate and professional schools, and 1332 in the summer 
.school. Radcliffe College, for women, had 449 additional 
students. The whole number of degrees conferred up to 1905 
was 31,805 (doctors of science and of philosophy by examination, 
408 ; masters of arts and of science by examination, 1759). I'he 
conditions of the time when Harvard was a theological seminary 
for boys, governed like a higher boarding school, have left traces 
still discernible in the organization and discipline, though no 
longer in the aims of the college. The average age of students 
at entrance, only 14 years so late as 1820, had risen by 1890 to 
19 years, making possible the transition to the present regime 
of almost entire liberty of life and studies without detriment, 
but with positive improvement, to the morals of the student 
body. A strong development toward the university ideal 
marked the opening of the 19th century, especially in the widen- 
ing of courses, the betterment of instruction, and the suggestions 
of quickening ideas of university freedom, whose realization, 
along with others, has come since 1870. The elimination of the 
last vestiges of sectarianism and churchly discipline, a lessening 
of parietal oversight, a lopping off of various outgrown colonial 
customs, a complete reconstruction of professional standards 
and methods, the development of a great graduate school in 
arts and sciences based on and organically connected with the 
undergraduate college, a great improvement in the college 
standard of scholarship, the allowance of almost absolute 
freedom to students in the shaping of their college course (the 
“ elective ” system), and very remarkable material prosperity 
marked the administration (1869-1909) of President Eliot. In 
the readjustment in the curricula of American colleges of the 
elements of professional training and liberal culture Harvard 
has been bold in experiment and innovation. With Johns 
Hopkins University she has led the movement that has trans- 
formed university education, and her influence upon secondary 
education in America has been incomparably greater than that 
of any other university. Her entrance requirements to the 
college and to the schools of medicine, law, dentistry and divinity 
have been higher than those of any other American university, 
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A bachelor's degree is requisite for entrance to the professional 
schools (except that of dentistry), and the master's d^ec (since 
1872) is given to students only for graduate work in residen^, 
and rarely to other persons as an honorary degree. In scholarship 
and in growth of academic freedom Germ^y has giv€^ the 
quickening impulse. This influence began with George Ticknor 
and Edward Everett, who were trained in Germany, and was 
continued by a number of eminent German scholars, some driven 
into exile for their liberalism, who became professors in the 
second half of the 19th century, and alx)ve all by the immy 
members of the faculty still later trained in German universities. 
The ideas of recognizing sp>ecial students and introdu<^g the 
elective system were suggested in 1824, attaining estoblishment 
even for freshmen by 1885, the movement characterizing particu- 
larly the years 1865-1885. The basis of the el^ive S3^tem (as 
in force in 1910) is freedom in choice of studies within liberal 
limits ; and, as regards admission to college ^ (completely 
established 1891), the idea that the admission is of minds for the 
quality of their training and not for their knowledge of particular 
subjects, and that any subject may be acceptable for such 
training if followed with requisite devotion and under proper 
methods. Except for one course in English in the Freshman 
year, and one course in French or German for those who do not 
on entrance present both of these languages, no study is pre- 
scribed, but the student is compelled to select a certain number 
of courses in some one department or field of learning, and to 
distribute the remainder among other departments, the object 
being to secure a systematic education, based on the principle of 
knowing a little of everything and something well. 

The material equipment of Harvard is very rich. In 1909 it 
included invested funds of $22,716,760 ($2,257,990 in 1869) 
and lands and buildings valued at $12,000,000 at least. In 190^- 
1909 an income of more than $130,000 was distributed in 
scholarships, fellowships, prizes and other aids to students. The 
yearly income aNailablc for immediate use from all sources in 
1899-1904 averaged $1,074,229, of which $452,760 yearly 
represented gifts. The total gifts, for funds and for current use, 
in ^e same years aggregated $6,152,988. The income in 1907- 
1908 was $1,846,976 ; $241,924 was given for immediate use, 
and $449,822 was given for capital. The medical school is well 
endowed and is housed in buildings (1906) on Longwood Avenue, 
Boston; the gifts for its buildings and endowments made in 
1901-1902 aggregate $5,000,000. Among the university buildings 
are two dining-halls accommodating some 2500 students, a 
theatre for public ceremonies, a chapel, a home for religious 
societies, a club-home (the Harvard Union) for graduates and 
undergraduates, an infirmary, gymnasium, boat houses and laige 
playgrounds, with a concrete stadium capable of seating 27,000 
spectators. Massachusetts Hall (1720) is tlie oldest building. 
University Hall (1815), the administration building, dignified, 
of excellent proportions and simple lines, is a good example 
of the work of Charles Bulfinch. Memorial Hall (1874), an 
ambitious building of cathedral suggestion, commemorates the 
Harvard men who fell in the Civil War, and near it is an ideal 
statue (1884) of John Harvard by Daniel C. French. The 
medical and dental schools are in Boston, and the Bussey 
Institution and Arnold Arboretum are at Jamaica Plain. 

Radcliffe College, essentially a part of Harvard, dates 
from the beginning of systematic instruction of women by 
members of the Harvard faculty in 1879, the Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women being formally organized in 
1882. The present name was adopted in 1894 in honour of Ann 

* The requirements for admission as changed in 1908 are based 
on the “ unit system " ; satisfactory marks must be got in subjects 
aggregating 26 units, the unit being a measure of preparatory study. 
Of these 2O units, English (4 units), algebra (2), plane geometry (2), 
some science or sciences (2), histoiy (2 ; either Greek and Roman, 
or American and English), a modem language (2 ; French and 
German) are prescribe ; prospective candidates for the degree of 
A.B. are required to take examinations for 4 additional units in 
Greek or ^tm, and for the other 8 points have large range of choice ; 
and candidates for the degree of S.B. must take additional examina- 
tions in French or German (2 units) and have a similar freedom of 
choice in making up the remaining 10 units. 


Radclifie, Lady Mowlson (ob. c, 1661), widow of Sir Thomas 
Mowlson, alderman and (1634) lord mayor of London, who in 
1643 bounded the first swoknhip in Harvard College. From 
1894 also dates the present officied connexion of Radclifie with 
Hi^ard. The requirements for admission and for degrees are the 
same as in Harvard (whose president countersigns all diplomas), 
and the president and fellows of Harvaiil control absolutely the 
administration of the college, although it has for immediate ad- 
ministration a sep^te government. Instruction is given by 
members of the university teaching force, who repeat in Rad- 
cliife many of the Harvard courses. Many advanced courses in 
Harvard, and to a certain extent laboratory facilities, are directly 
accessible to Raddific students, and they have unrestricted 
access to the library. 

The presidents of Harvard have been : Heniy Dunster (1640- 
1654); Charles Chauncy (1654-1672); Leonard Hoar (1672- 
1675); I^rian Oakes (1675-1681); John Rogers (1682-1684); 
Increase Mather (1685-1701) ; Charles Morton (vice-president) 
(1697-1698); Samuel Willard (1700-1707); John Leverett (1708- 
1724); Benjamin Wadsworth (1725-1737); Edward Holyoke 
(1737-1769); Samuel Locke (1770-1773); Samuel Langdon 
(1774-1780); Joseph Willard (1781-1804); Samuel Webber 
(1806-1810); John Thornton Kirkland (1810-1828); Josiah 
Quincy (1829-1845); Edward Everett (1846-1849); Jared 
Sparks (1849-1853); James Walker (1853-1860); ^melius 
Conway Felton (1860-1862) ; Thomas Hill (1862-1868) ; Charles 
William Eliot (1869-1909) ; Abbott Lawrence Lowell (appointed 
1909). 

Authoritibs. — B emamin Peirce, A History of Harvard University 
rdjd-iyyj (Boston, 1883) ; Josiah Quincy, A History of Harvard 
University (2 vols., Boston, 1540) ; Samuel A. Eliot, Harvard College 
and its Benefactors (Boston, 1848) ; H. C. SheUey, John Harvard 
and his Times (Boston, 1907) ; The Harvard Book (2 vote., Cambridge, 
1874) ; G. Birkbeck Hill, harvard College^ by an Oxonian (New York, 
1894) ; William R. Thayer, “ History and Customs of Harv’-ard 
University," in Universities and their Sons^ vol. i. (Boston, 1898); 
Official Guide to Harvard, and the various other publications of the 
university ; also the Harvard Graduates* Magazine (1892 sqq.). 

HARVEST (A.S. hcerfest “ autumn," O.H. Cier. herhisl, 
possibly through an old Teutonic root representing Lat. carpere, 
“ to pluck "), the season of the ingathering of crops. Har\Tst has 
been a season of rejoicing from the remotest ages. The ancient 
Jews celebrated the Feast of Pentecost as their harvest festival, 
the wheat ripening earlier in Palestine. The Romans had their 
Cerealia or feasts in honour of Ceres. The Druids celebrated 
their harvest on the ist of November. In pre-reformation 
England Lammas Day (Aug. ist, O.S.) was observed at the be- 
ginnmg of the harvest festival, every member of the church 
presenting a loaf made of new wheat. Throughout the world 
harvest has always been the occasion for many queer customs 
which all liave their origin in the animistic belief in the Corn- 
Spirit or Corn-Mother. This personification of the crops has left 
its impress upon the harvest customs of modem Europe. In 
west Russia, for example, the figure made out of the last sheaf of 
com is called the Bastard, and a boy is wrapped up in it. The 
woman who binds this sheaf represents the " Cornmother," and 
an elaborate simulation of childbirth takes place, the boy in the 
sheaf squalling like a new-born child, and being, on his liberation, 
wrapped in swaddling bands. Even in England vestiges of 
sympathetic magic can be detected. In Northumberland, where 
the harvest rejoicing takes place at the close of the reaping and 
not at the ingathering, as soon as the last sheaf is set on ejid 
the reapers shout that they have “got the kem." An image 
formed of a wh^tsheaf, and dress^ in a white frock and 
coloured ribbons, is hoisted on a pole. This is the “ kem-baby " 
or harvest-queen, and it is carried back in triumph with music 
and shouting and set up in a prominent place during the harvest 
supper. In Scotland the last sheaf if cut before Hallowmas is 
called the “ maiden," and the youngest girl in the harvest-field 
is given the privilege of cutting it. If the reaping finishes after 
Hallowmas the last com cut is called the CaiUeach (old woman). 
In some parts of Scotland this last sheaf is kept till Guistmas 
morning and then divided among the cattle “ to make them 
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thrive all the yw round/’ or is kept till the first mare foals and 
is then given to her as her first food. Throughput the worlds as 
J. G. Frazer shows, the semi-worship of the last sheaf is or has 
been the great feature of the harvest-home. Among harvest 
customs none is more interesting than harvest cries. The cry 
of the E^ptian reapers announcing the death of the com-spirit, 
the rustic prototype of Osiris, has found its echo on the world’s 
harvest-fields, and to this day, to take an English example, the 
Devonshire reapers utter cries of the same sort and go through 
a ceremony which in its main features is an exact counterpart of 
pagan worship. ** After the wheat is cut they * cry the neck.’ 

. . . An old man goes round to the shocks and picks out a bundle 
of the best ears he can find . . . this bundle is called ‘ the neck ’ ; 
the harvest hands then stand round in a ring, the old man holding 
* the neck ’ in the centre. At a signal from him they take oS 
their hats, stooping and holding them with both hands towards 
the ground, 'fhen all together they utter in a prolonged cty * the 
neck 1 ’ three times, raismg themselves upright with their hats 
held above their heads. Then they change their cry to ‘Wee 
yen I way yen I’ or, as some report, ‘ we haven 1 ’” On a fine still 
autumn evening “ crying the neck ” has a wonderful effect at 
a distance. In East Anglia there still survives the custom known 
as “ Hallering Largess.” The harvesters beg largess from 
passers, and when they have received money they shout thrice 
“ Halloo, largess,” having first formed a circle, bowed their heads 
low crying “ Hoo-Hoo-Hoo,” and then jerked their heads back- 
wards and uttered a shrill shriek of “ Ah ! Ah ! ” 

For a very full discussion of harvest customs see J. G. Frazer, 
T/te Golden Bought and Antiquities of Great Britain (Hazlitt's 

edit., 1905). I 

HARVffiT-BUG, the familiar name for mites of the family 
Trombidiidae, belonging to the order Acari of the class Arachnida. 
Although at one time regarded as constituting a distinct species, 
described as Lepius autumnalis, liarvest-bugs are now known to 
he the six-legged larval forms of several British species of mites 
of the genus Trombidtum. They are minute, rusty-brown 
organisms, barely visible to the naked eye, which swarm in grass 
and low herbage in the summer and early autumn, and cause 
considerable, sometimes intense, irritation by piercing and 
adhering to the skin of the leg, usually lodging themselves in 
some part where the clothing is tight, sucli as the knee when 
covered with gartered stockings, llicy may be readily destroyed, 
and the irritation allayed, by rubbing the affected area with some 
insecticide like turpentine or benzine. They are not permanently 
parasitic, and if left alone will leave their temporary host to 
resume the active life characteristic of the adult mite, which is 
predatory in habits, preying upon minute living animal 
organisms. 

HARVESTER, Harvest-Spider, or Harvest-Man, names 
given to Arachnids of the order Opiliones, referable to variou.s 
species of the family Phalangiidae. Harvest-spiders or harvest- 
men, so-called on account of their abundance in the late summer j 
and early autumn, may be at once distinguished from all true | 
spiders by the extreme length and thinness of their legs, and by 
the small size and spherical or oval shape of the body, which is not 
divided by a waist or constriction into an anterior and a posterior 
region. They may be met with in houses, back yards, fields, 
woods and heaths ; either climbing on walls, running over the 
grass, or lurking under stones and fallen tree trunks. They are 
predaceous, feeding upon small insects, mites and spiders. The 
males are smaller than the females, and often differ from them in 
certain well-marked secondary sexual characters, such as the 
m^dibular protuberance from which one of the common English 
spidere, Phalangium cornutum, takes its scientific name. The 
male is also furnished with a long and protrusible penis, and the 
female with^ an equally long and prQtru.sible ovipositor. The 
sexes pair in the autumn, and the female, by means of her 
ovipositor, lays her eggs in some cleft or hole in the soil and 
leaves them to their fate. After breeding, the parents die with 
the autumn cold ; but the eggs retain their vitality through the 
winter and hatch with the warmth of spring end early summer, 
the young gradually attaining maturity as the latter season 
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progresses. Hence the prevalence of adult individuals in the late 
summer and autumn, ^d at no other time of the year. They 
are provided with a pair of glands, situated one on each side of 
the carapace, which secrete an evil-smelling fluid believed to be 
protective in nature. Harvest-men are very widely distributed 
and are especially abundant in temperate countries of the 
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Fig. I. — Harvest-man (PWaMgtwm £ornu/«m, Linn.) ; profile of 
male, with lcf»s and palpi truncated. 
a, Ocular tubercle. d. Sheath of penis protruded, 

o, Mandible. e, l»enls. 

c, Labrum (upper lip). /, The gians. 

northern hemisphere. They arc also, however, common in India, 
where they are well known for their habit of adhering together 
in great masses, comparable to a swarm of bees, and of swaying 
gently backwards and forwards. The long legs of harvest-men 
serve them not only as organs of rapid locomotion, but also as 
props to raise the body well off the ground, thus enabling the 
animals to stalk unmolested from the midst of an army of raiding 
ants. (P. I. p.) 

HARVEY, GABRIEL (c. 1545 1630), English writer, eldest son 
of a ropemaker of Saffron- V\'alden, Essex, was bom about 1545. 
He matriculated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1566, and in 
1570 was elected fellow of Pembroke Plall. Here he formed a 
lasting friendship with Edmund Spenser, and it has been sug- 
gested {Aihen, Cantab, ii. 258) that he may have been the poet’s 
tutor. Harvey was a scholar of considerable weight, who has 
perhaps been judged too exclusively from the brilliant invectives 
directed against him by Thomas Nashe. Henry Morley, writing 
in the Fortnightly Rtvieiv (March 1869), brought evidence from 
Harvey’s I^lin writings which shows that he was distinguished 
by quite other qualities than the pedantry and conceit usually 
associated with his name. He desired to be “ epitaphed as the 
Inventour of the English Hexameter,” and was the prime mover 
in the literary clique that desired to impose on English verse the 
Latin rules of quantity. In a “ gallant, familiar letter ” to M. 
Immerito (Edmund Spenser) he says that Sir Edward Dyer and 
Sir Philip Sidney were helping forward ” our new famous enter- 
prise for the exchanging of Barbarous and Balductum Rymes 
with Artificial Verses.” The document includes a tepid apprecia- 
tion of the Faerie Queene which had been sent to him for his 
opinion, and he gives examples of English hexameters illustrative 
of the principles enunciated in the correspondence. The opening 
lines 

"Wliat might I call this Tree ? A I.aurcll ? O bonny Lanrell 
Ncedcs to thy bow'cs will I bow this knee, and vayle my bonelto — 

afford a fair sample of the success of Harvey’s metrical experi- 
ments, which presented a fair mark for the wit of Thomas Nashe. 
“ He (Harvey) goes twitching and hopping in our language like 
a man running upon quagmires, up the hill in one syllable, and 
down the dale in another,” says Nashe in Strange Newes, and he 
mimics him in the mocking couplet : 

** But eh I what news do you hear of that good Gabriel Hufl^Snuffe, 
Known to the world for a foole, and clapt in the Fleete for a 
Runner ? ** 

Harvey exercised great influence over Spenser for a shott time, 
and the friendship lasted even though Spenser’s genius refused 
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to be bound by the laws of the new prosody. Harvey b the 
HobbinoU of Ws friend’s Sh^pkeards Calender , and into hb mouth 
b put the beautiful song in the fourth edogue in praise of Eliza. 
If he was reaBv the author of the verses “To the Learned 
Shepheard ” si^ed “ Hobynoll ” and prefixed to the Faene 
Queene, he was a good poet spoiled. But Harvey’s ^uine 
friendship for Spenser shows the best side of a disposition un- 
compromising and quarrelsome towards the world in general. 
In 1573 ill-will against him in his college was so strong that there 
was a delay of three months before the fellows would agree to 
grant him the necessary grace for his M.A. degree. He be- 
came reader in rhetoric about 1576, and in 1578^ on the occasion 
of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Sir Thomas Smith at Audley End, 
lie was appointed to dispute publicly before her. In the next 
year he wrote to Spenser complaining of the unauthorized publi- 
cation of satirical verses of his which Were siipposed to reflect on 
high personages, and threatened leriously to injure Harvey’s 
career. In 1583 he became junior ^i^or of the university, and 
in 1585 he was elected master of Trinity Hall, of which he had 
been a fellow from 1578, but the appointment appears to have 
been quashed at court. He was a proteg^ of the Earl of Leicester, 
to whom he introduced Spenser, and thb connexion may account 
for his friendship with Sir Philip Sidney. But in spite of patron- 
age, a second application for the mastership of Trini^ Hall 
failed in 1598. In 1585 he received the degree of D.C.L. from 
the university of Oxford, and is found practising at the bar in 
I^ndon. Gabriel’s brother, Richard, had taken part in the 
Maiprelate controversy, and had given offence to Robert Greene 
by contemptuous references to him and his fellow wits. Greene 
retorted in his Quip jor an Upstart Courtier witli some scathing 
remarks on the Harveys, the worst of which were expunged in 
later editions, drawing attention among other things to Har\^ey’s 
modest parentage. In 1599 Archbbhop Whitgift made a raid on 
contemporary satire in general, and among other books the tracts 
of Harvey and Kashe were destroyed, and it w^ forbidden to 
reprint them. Harvey spent the last years of his life in retire- 
ment at his native place, d)'ing in 1630. 

His extant Latin works arc: Ciceronianus (1577); Harveii 
rhetor f siue 9 dierum oratio de natura^ arte et exercitationc rhetorica 
(^577) I Smithus^ vet Musarum lachrymae (1578), in honour of Sir 
Tliomas Smith ; and G, Harveii gratulattonum Valdensium lihri 
miotuour (:nc), i^Titten on the occasion of the queen’s visit to Audley 
End (1578). The Letter-Dook of Gabriel Harvey, j.d. ijyj-So (1884, 
cd. £. J. L. Scott, Camden Society), contains rough drafts of the 
correspondence between Sjienser and Harvey, letters relative to the 
disputes at l^embroke Hall, and an extraordinary correspondence 
deming with the pursuit of liia sister Mercy by a young nobleman. 
A copy of Quintilian (i 54 ^)» the British Museum, is extensively 
annotated by Gabriel Harvey. After Greene’s death Harvey pub- 
lished Foitre Letters and certaine Sonnets (1592), in which in a spirit 
of righteous superiority he laid bare with spiteful fulness the miser- 
able details of Greene's later years. Thomas Nashc, who in power of 
invective and morcilc.ss wit was far superior to Harvey, took ujwn 
himself to avenge Groene'.s memory, and at the .^^ame time settle his 
personal account with the Harveys, in Strange Newes ( 1 503) . Harvey 
refuted the iiersonal charges made by Nashe in Pierce's Superero- 
gatioHj or a New Prayse of the Old Asse . , , (i593)- In Chrisies Tcares 
over Jerusalem (1593) Nashe made a full apology to Har\^cy, who 
refuse to be ap|>eased, and resumed what liad become a very scur- 
rilous controversy in a New Letter of Notable Contents (1593). Nashc 
thereupon witlidrew his aiwlogy in a new edition (1594) of Cliristes 
Teares, txtid hearing that Harvey had boasted of victory he proriuced 
the most luting satire of the series in Have with you to Saffron Walden 
(1596). Harvey retorted in The Trimming of Thomas Nashe Gentle- 
man, by the high-tituled patren Don Richardo de Medico campo 
• • •. (> 597 )- 

His complete works were edited by Dr A. B. Grosart with a 
** Memorial Introduction " for the Hnth Library (1884-1885). See 
also Isaac Dismcli, on " Literary Ridicule,” in Calamities of Authors 
(ed. 1^0) ; T. Warton’s History of English Poetry (ed. W. C. Haslitt, 
1871) i ' J. P. Collier's Riblio^aphical and Critical Account of the 
Rarest Books in the English Language (1865), and the Works of Thomas 
Nashe. 

HARVEY, SIR GEORGE (1806-1876), Scottbh painter, the 
son of a watchmaker, was born at St Ninians, near Stirling, in 
Febmary 1806. Soon after his birth his parents removed to 
Stirling, where George iwas apprentitied to a bookseller. His 
love for art liaving, however, become very' decided, in his 


eighteenth year he entered the Trustees’ Academy at Edinburgh. 
Here he so distinguished himself that in 1826 he was invited 
by the Scottish arrists, who had resolved to found a Scottish 
academy, to join it as an associate. Harvey’s first picture, 
“ A Vilkge School,” was exliibited in 1826 at the Edmburgh 
Institution ; and from the time of the opening of the Academy 
in the following year he cemtinued annually to exhibit. His 
best -known pictures are those depicting historical episodes 
in religious history from a puritan or evangelical point of view, 
such as “ Covenanters Preaching,” “ Covenanters’ Communion,” 
“ John Bunyan and his Blind Daughter,” “ Sabbath Evening,” 
and the “Quitting of the Manse.” He was, however, equally 
popular in Scotland for subjects not directly religious ; and 
“The Bowlers,” “ A Highland Funeral,” “The Curlers,” “A 
Schule Skailin’,” and “ Children Blowing Bubbles in the Church- 
yard of Greyfriars’, Edinburgh,” manifest the same close observa- 
tion of charwter, artistic conception and conscientious elabora- 
tion of details. In “The Night Mail” and “Dawn Revealing 
the New World to Columbus ” the aspects of nature arc made 
use of in different ways, but with equal happiness, to lend 
impressiveness and solemnity to human concerns. He also 
pamted landscapes and portraits. In 1829 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Scottish Academy ; in 1864 he succeeded 
Sir J. W. Gordon as president ; and he was knighted in 1867. 
He died at Edinburgh on the 22nd of January 1876. 

Sir George Harvey was the author of a paper on the “ Colour of 
the Atmosphere,” read before the Edinburgh Royal Socict^^ and 
afterwards published with illustrations in Good Words ; and in 
1870 he published a small volume entitled Notes of the Early History 
of the Roybal Scottish Academy, Selections from the Works of Sir 
George Harvey, P.R.S.A,, described ^ the Rev, A. L. Simpson, 
F.S.A. Scot., and photographed by Thomas Annan, appeared at 
Edmburgh in 1869. 

HARVEY, WILLIAM (1578-1657), English physician, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, was the eldest son of 
Thomas Har\^ey, a prosperous Kentish yeoman, and was born 
at Folkestone on the 1st of April 1578. After passing througli 
the grammar school of Canterbury, on the 31st of May 1593, 
having just entered his sixteenth year, he became a pensioner 
of Caius College, (Cambridge, at nineteen he took his B.A. degree, 
and soon after, having chosen the profession of medicine, he 
ivcnt to study at Padua under II. Fabricius and Julius Casserius. 
At the age of twenty-four Harvey became doctor of medicine, in 
April 1602. Returning to England in the first year of James I., 
he settled in Ixmdon ; and two years later he married tlie 
daughter of Dr Lancelot Browne, who had been physician lo 
Queen Elizabeth. In the same year he became a candidate 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and was duly admitted a 
fellow (June 1607). In 1609 he obtained the reversion of the 
post of physician to St Bartholomew’s hospital. His application 
was supported by the king himself and by Dr Henry Atkins 
(1558-1635), the president of the college, and on the death of 
Dr Wilkinson in the course of the same year he succeeded to tljc 
post. He was thrice censor of the college, and in 1615 was 
appointed Lumleian lecturer. 

In 1616 he began his course of lectures, and first brought 
forward his views upon the movements of the heart and blood. 
Meantime his practice increased, and he had the lord chancellor, 
Francis Bacon, and the earl of Arundel among his patients. 
In 1618 he was appointed physician extraordinary to James I., 
and on the next vacancy physician in ordinary to his successor. 
In 1628, the year of the publication of the Exercitdtio anatomica 
de motu cordis et sanguinis, he was elected treasurer of the 
College of Physicians, but at the end of the following }'car he 
resigned the office, in order, by command of Charles I., to accom- 
pany the young duke of Lennox (James Stuart, afterwards duke 
of Richmond) on his travels. He appears to have visited 
Italy, and returned in 1632. Four years later he accompanied 
the earl of Arundel on his embassy to the emperor Ferdinand II. 
He \yas eager in collecting objects of natural histoiy, sometimes 
causing the carl anxiety for his safety by his excursions in a 
countiy infested by robbers in consequence of the Thirty Years’ 
War. In a letter written on this joume>% he says: “By the 
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wfty we could scarce see a dogg, crow, kite, raven, or any bird, 
or anything to anatomise ; only sum few miserable people, the 
reliques of the war and the plague, whom famine had made 
anatomies before I came.” Having returned to his practice 
in London at tbe close of the year 1636, he accompanied Charles 1 . 
in one of his journeys to Scotland (1639 or 1641). While at 
Edinburgh he visited the Bass Rock ; he minutely describes 
its abundant population of sea-fowl in his treatise De generatione, 
and incidentally speaks of the account then credited of the solan 
goose growing on trees as a fable. He was in attendance on the 
king at the battle of Edgehill (October 1642), where he withdrew 
under a hedge with the prince of Wales and the duke of York 
(then boys of twelve and ten years old), ” and took out of his 
pocket a book and read. But he had not read very long before 
a bullet of a great gun grazed on the ground near him, which 
made him remove his station,” as he afterwards told John 
Aubrey. After the indecisive battle, Harvey followed Charles I. 
to Oxford, “ where,” writes the same gossiping narrator, “ I 
first saw him, but was then too young to be acquainted with so 
great a doctor. I remember he came several times to our collie 
(Trinity) to George Bathurst, B.D. who had a hen to hatch eggs 
in his chamber, which they opened daily to see the progress and 
way of generation.’* In Oxford he remained three years, and 
there was some chance of his being superseded in his office at 
St Bartholomew’s hospital, “ because he hath withdrawn himself 
from his charge, and is retired to the party in arms against the 
Parliament.” It was no doubt at this time that his lodgings 
at Whitehall were searched, and not only the furniture seized 
but also invaluable manuscripts and anatomical preparations.^ 

While with the king at Oxford he was made warden of Merton 
College, but a year later, in 1646, that city surrendered to Fairfax, 
and Harvey returned to London. He was now sixty-eijght years 
old, and, having resigned his appointments and relinquished 
the cares of practice, lived in learned retirement with one or 
other of his brothers. It was in his brother Daniel’s house at 
Combe that Dr (afterwards Sir George) Ent, a faithful friend and 
disciple (1604-1689), visited him in 1650. 1 found him,” he 

says, with a cheerful and sprightly countenance investigating, 
like Democritus, the nature of things. Asking if all were well 
with him — ‘How can that be,' he replied, ‘ when the state is so 
agitated with storms and I myself am yet in the open sea ? And 
indeed, were not my mind solaced by my studies and the recollec- 
tion of the observations I have formerly made, there is nothing 
which should make me desirous of a longer continuance. But 
thus employed, this obscure life and vacation from public cares 
wiiich would disgust other minds is the medicine of mine.’ ” 
The w'ork on which he had been chiefly engaged at Oxford, and 
indeed since the publication of his treatise on the circulation 
in 1628, was an investigation into the recondite but deeply 
interesting subject of generation. Charles I. had been an 
enlightened patron of Harvey’s studies, had put the royal deer 
parks at Windsor and Hampton Court at his disposal, and had 
watched his demonstration of the growth of the chick with no 
less interest than the movements of the living heart. Harvey 
had now collected a large number of observations, though he 
would probably have delayed their publication. But Ent 
succeeded in obtaining the manuscripts, with authority to print 
them or not as he should find them. ” 1 went from him,” he says, 
” like another Jason in possession of the golden fleece, and when 

^ 'Hgnoscant mihi niveae animae, siySummarum injuriarum memor, 
Icvein gemitum effudero. Doloris mihi haec causa est : cum, inter 
nuperos nostros tumultus et bella plu^uam civilia, serenissimum 
regem (idque non solum senatus permissionc sed et jussu) sequor, 
rapaces quaedam manus non modo aedium meamm supellectilem 
omnem expilarunt, sed etiam, quae mihi causa gravior querimoniae, 
adversaria mea, multonim annonim laboribus parta, e museo meo 
summoverunt. Quo factum est ut observationes plurimae, pr^ 
sertim de generatione inscctorum, cum republicae literariae (ausim 
diccre) detnmento, perierint.” — De gett., Ex. Ixviii. To this loss 
Cowley refers— 

“ O cursed war ! who can forgive thee this ? 

Houses and towns may rise again, 

And ten times easier 'tis 
To rebuild Paul’s than any work of his.” 
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I came home and perused the pieces singly, I was amazed that 
80 vast a treasure should have been so long hidden.” The result 
was the publication of the Exercitatimies de generatione (1651V 

This was the last of Harvey’s labours. He had now reached 
his seventy-third year. His theory of the circulation had hetn 
opposed and defended, and was now generally accepted by the 
most eminent anatomists both in his own country and abroad. 
He was known and honoured throughout Europe, and his own 
college (Caius) voted a statue in his honour (1652), viro mmu- 
mentis suts immortali. In 1654 he was elected to the highest post 
in his profession, that of president of the college ; but the follow- 
ing day he met the assembled fellows, and, declining the honour 
for himself on account of the infirmities of 1^, recommended 
the re-election of the late president Dr Francis Prujean (1593- 
1666). He accepted, however, the office of consiliarius, which 
he again held in the two following years. He had already 
enriched the college with other gifts besides the honour of his 
name. He had raised for them ” a noble building of Roman 
architecture (rustic work with Corinthian pilasters), comprising 
a great parlour or conversation room below and a libiary above' ” ; 
he had furnished the librar^'^ with books, and filled the muse um 
with “ simples and rarities,” as well as with specimens of instru- 
ments used in the surgical and obstetric branches of medicine. 
At last he determined to give to his beloved college his paternal 
estate at Burmarsh in Kent. H is w^ife had died some years before, 
his brothers were w^ealthy men, and he was childless, so that he 
was defrauding no heir when, in July 1656, he made the transfer 
of this property, then valued at £^6 per annum, with provision 
for a .salary to the college librarian and for the endowment of an 
annual oration, which is still given cn the annivcrsaiy^ of the day. 
The orator, so Harvey orders in his deed of gift, is to exhort 
the fellows of the college “ to search out and study the secrets 
of nature by way of experiment, and also for the honour of 
the profession to continue mutual love and affection among 
themselves.” 

Harvey, like his contemporary and great successor Thomas 
Sydenham, w^as long afflicted with gout, but he preserved his 
activity of mind to an advanced age. In his eightieth year, on 
the 3rd of June 1657, he was attacked by paralysis, and though 
deprived of speech was able to send for his nephews and distribute 
his watch, ring, and other personal trinkets among them. He 
died the same evening, “ the palsy giving him an easy pas.sport,” 
and was buried w'ith great honour in his brother Eliab’s vault at 
Hempstead in Essex, annorum et famae safur. In 1883 the lead 
cofiin containing his remains was enclosed in a marble sarcophagus 
and moved to the Har\^ey chapel within the church. 

John Aubrey, to whom we owe most of the minor particulars 
about Harvey which have been preserved, says : ” In person he 
was not tall, but of the lowest stature ; round faced, olivaster 
complexion, little eyes, round, very black, full of spirits ; his 
hair black as a raven, but quite white twenty years before he 
died.” The best portrait of him extant is by Cornelius Jansen 
in the library of the College of Physicians, one of those rescued 
from the great fire, which destroyed their original hall in 1666. 
It has been often engraved, and is prefixed to the fine edition of 
his works published in 1766. 

Harveys Work on the Circulation , — In estimating the character 
and value of the discovery announced in the Exercitatio de motu 
cordis et sanguinis, it is necessary to bear in mind the previous 
state of knowledge on the subject. Aristotle taught that in man 
and the higher animals the blood was elaborated from the food 
in the liver, thence carried to the heart, and sent by it throjigk 
the veins over the body. His successors of the Alexandrian 
school of medicine, Erasistratus and Hcrophilus, further elaboij 
ated his system, and taught that, while the veins carried blood 
from the heart to the members, the arteries carried a subtle kind 
of air or spirit. For the practical physician only two ^”^8^ 
been made in this theory of the circulation between tJie Qmstiui 
era and the i6th century. Galen had discover^ that me 
arteries were not, as their name implies, merely afr-pipes,, but 
that they contained blood as weU as vital air or spii^. And it 
had been gradually ascertained that the nerves (vcCpa) which 
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arose from the brain and conveyed animal spmts ” to j 
body were different from the tendons or sinews ^vtOpa) which 
attach muscles to bones. First, then, the physicians of the : 
time of Thomas Linacrc knew that the blood is not stagnant in ; 
the body. So did Shakespeare and Homer, and every augur who • 
inspected the entrails of a victim, and every village barber who | 
breathed a vein, Plato even uses the expression af/xa Kara 
irdvra r^ o^Bpm ircpi^pccr^t. But no one had a con> ^ 
ception of a continuous stream returning to its source (a circula- - 
tion in the true sense of the word) either in the system or in tlie . 
lungs. If used the word circtdaiio, as did Giesalpinus,^ it 
was as vaguely as the French policeman cries ** Circulez/’ llie 
movements of the blood were in fact thought to be slow and ; 
irregular in direction as well as in speed, like the ** circulation ” 
of air in a house, or the circulation of a crowd in the streets of a 
city. Secondly, they supposed that one kind of blood flowed i 
from the liver to the right ventricle of the heart, and thence to ; 
the lungs and the gener^ system by the veins, and that another ; 
kind flowed from the left ventricle to the lungs and general 
system by the arteries. Thirdly, they supposed that the septum • 
of the heart was pervious and allowed blood to pass directly ; 
from the right to the left side. Fourthly, they had no conception 
of the functions of the heart as the motor power of the movement 
of the blood, 'fhey doubted whether its substance was muscular ; 
they supposed its pulsation to be due to expansion of the spirits 
it contained ; they believed the only dynamic effect which it 
had on the blood to be sucking it in during its active diastole, 
and they supposed the chief use of its constant movements to be 
the due mixture of blood and spirits. 

Of the great anatomists of the i6th century, Sylvius {In Hipp, 
et Gal. phys. partetn anatom, isagoge) described the valves of 
the veins; Vesalius {De humani corporis fabrica, 1542) ascer- 
tained that the septum between the right and left ventricles is 
complete, though he could not bring himself to deny the invisible 
pores which Galen’s system demanded. Servetus, in his Chris- 
tianismi restitutio (1553), goes somewhat farther than his fellow- 
student Vesalius, and says : '' Paries ille medius non est aptus ad 
communicationem et elaborationem illam ; licet aliquid resudare 
possit ” ; and, from this anatomical fact and the large size of the 
pulmonary arteries he concludes that there is a communication 
in the lungs by which blood passes from the pulmonary artery to 
the pulmonary vein: “ Eodem artificio c|uo in hepate fit trans- 
fusio a vena porta ad venam cavam propter sanguinem,fit ctiam in 
pulmone transfusiu a vena arteriosa ad arteriam venosam propter 
spiritum.” The natural spirit of the left side and the vital spirit 
of the r'ght side of the heart were therefore, he concluded, 
practically the same, and hence two instead of three distinct 
spiritus should l)e admitted. It seems doubtful whether even 
l^rvetus rightly conceived of the entire mass of the blood passing 
through the pulmonary artery and the lun^s. The transference 
of the spiritus naturdis to the lungs, and its return to the left 
i^entricle as spiritus mtdis, was the function which he regarded 
as important. Indeed a true conception of the lesser circulation 
as a transference of the whole blood of the right side to the left 
was impossible until the corresponding transference in the 
greater or systematic circulation was discovered. Servetus, 
however, was the true predecessor of Harvey in physiology, and 
his claims to that honour are perfectly authentic and universally 
admitted.* 

* Indood the same wprd, irr/)/oSof olf/uatof, occurs in the Hippo- 
cratic writings, and was held l)y Van der Linden to prove that to 
the father of medicine himself, and not to Columbus or Caesalpinus, 
beloved the laurels of Harvey. 

Kealdo Columbus {De re anatomica, 1559) formally denies the 
musc ularit y of the heart, yet correctly teaches that blood and .^spirits 
P®®® Irom the right to the left ventricle, not through the .septum 
but through the lungs, “ quod nemo hactenus aut animadvertit ant 
^nptum reliquit.'* The fact that Harvey quotes Columbus and not 
Swvetus is explained by the almost entire destruction of the writings 

t ro ly ter, which are now among the rarest curiosities. The great 
a^tomist Fabricius, Harvey's teacher at Padua, described the valves 
of tw veins more perfectly than had Sylvius. Carlo Ruini, in his 
tmtte on the Andeeny and Diseases of the Horse (i 590), taught that 
the left ventricle sends blood and vital sjMts to au parts of the body 
except the lnngs--*the ordinary Galenical doctrine. Yet on the 


The way then to Harvey’s great work had been paved by the 
discovety of the valvw in the veins, and by that of the lesser 
circulation — ^the former due to Sylvius and Fabricius, the latter 
to Servetus — ^but the significance of the valves was unsuspected, 
and the fact of even the pulmonary circulation was not generally 
admitted in its full meaning. 

In his treatise Harvey proves (i) that it is the contraction, not 
the dilatation, of the heart which coincides with the pulse, and 
that the ventricles as true muscular sacs squeeze the blood which 
they contain into the aorta and pulmonary artery ; (2) that the 
pulse is not produced by the arteries enlarging and so Ailing, but 
by the arteries being filled with blood and so enlarging ; (3) that 
there are no pores in the septum of the heart, so Hiat the whole 
blood in the right ventride is sent to the lungs and round by the 
pulmonary veins to the left ventricle, and also that the whole 
blood in the left ventride is again sent into the arteries, round by 
the smaller veins into the venae cavae, and by them to the right 
ventricle again — ^thus making a complete “ circulation ” ; (4) 
that the blood in the arteries and that in the veins is the same 
blood ; (5) that the action of the right and left sides of the heart, 
aurides, ventricles and valves, is the same, the mechanism in 
both being for reception and propulsion of liquid and not of air, 
since the blood on the right side, though mixed with air, is still 
blood ; (6) that the blood sent through the arteries to the tissues 
is not all used, but that most of it runs through into the veins ; 
(7) that there is no to and fro undulation in the veins, but a con- 
stant stream from the distant parts towards the heart ; (8) that 
the dynamical starting-point of the blood is the heart and not 
the liver. 

The method by which Harvey arrived at his complete and 
almost faultless solution of the most fundamental and difficult 
problem in physiology has been often discussed, and is well 
worth)' of attention. He begins his treatise by pointing out the 
many inconsistencies and defects in the Galenical theory, quoting 
the writings of Galen himself, of Fabricius, Columbus and others, 
with great respect, but with unflinching criticism. For, in his 
own noble language, wise men must learn anatomy, not from the 
decrees of philosophers, but from the fabric of nature herself, 
“ nec ita in verba jurare antiquitatis magistrae, ut veritatem 
amic^im in apertis relinquant, et in conspectu omnium deserant.” 
He" had, as we know, not only furnished himself with all the 
knowledge that books and the instructions of the best anatomists 
of Italy could give, but, by a long series of dissections, had 
gained a far more complete knowledge of the comparative 
anatomy of the heart and vessels than any contemporary — we 
may almost say than any successor — until the times of Jolm 
Hunter and J. F. Meckel. Thus equipped, he tells us that he 
began his investigations into the movements of the heart and 
blood by looking at them — i,e, by seeing their action in living 
animals. After a modest preface, he heads his first chapter 

strength of thiwS phrase Professor J. B. Ercolani actually put up a 
tablet in the veterinary school at Bologna to Ruini as the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood ! Tlie claims of (^csal]untis, a more 

f lausible claimant to Harvey’s laurels, arc scarcely better founded, 
n his QuaesHones peripateticae (1571) he followed Servetus and 
Columbus in describing what we now know as the pulmonary 
" circulation " under that name, and this is the only foundation 
for the assertion (first made in Bayle's dictionary) that Caesalpinus 
knew " the circulation of the blood." He is even behind Serv'etus, 
for he only allow? part of the blood of the right ventricle to go round 
by this " circuit " ; some, he conceives, passes through the hypo- 
thetical pores in the septum, and the rest by the superior cava to 
the head and arms, by the inferior to the rest of the txKiy : " Hanc 
esse venanim utilitatem ut omnes partes corporis sanguinem pro 
nutrimento deferant. Ex dextro ventr‘ cordis vena cava sanguinem 
craa<:iorcm, in quo calor intensus est magis, ex altero autem venti^, 
sanguinem temperatissimum ac sincerissimum habente, egreditur 
aorta." Caesalpinus seems to have had no original views on the 
subject ; , all that he writes is copied from Galen or from Servetus 
except some erroneous observations of his own. His greatest merit 
was as a botanist ; and no claim to the " discovery of the circulation " 
made by him or by his contemporaries. When it was made, 
Haller decided conclusively against it. The fact that an in.scription 
has been placed on the bust of Caesalpinus at Rome, which .states 
that he preceded others in recognizing and demonstrating ** the 
general circulation of the blood," is only a proof of the blindness of 
misplaced nationed vanity. 
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“ £x vivorum dissection^ qualis sit cordis motus.” He minutely 
describes what he saw and handled in dogs, pigs, serpents, frogs 
and fishes, and even in slugs, oysters, lobsters and insects, in the 
transparent minima squiUa, ^^quae Anglice dicitur a shrimp,*^ 
and h^tly in the chick while still in the shell. In these investiga- 
tions he used a perspiciUum or simple lens. He particularly 
describes his observations and experiments on the ventricles, 
the auricles, the arteries uid the veins. He shows how the 
arrangement of the vessels in the foetus supports his theo^>^ 
He adduces facts observed in disease as well as in health to prove 
the rapidity of the circulation. He explains how the mechanism 
of the valves in the veins is adapted, not, as Fabricius believed, 
to moderate the flow of blood from the heart, but to favour its 
flow to the heart. *He estimates the capacity of each ventricle, 
and reckons the rate at which the whole mass of blood passes 
through it. He elaborately and clearly demonstrates the effect 
of obstruction of the blood-stream in arteries or in veins, by the 
forceps in the case of a snake, by a ligature on the arm of a man, 
and illustrates his argument by figures. He then sums up his 
conclusion thus : “ Circulari quodam motu, in circuitu, a^tari 
in animalibus sanguinem, et esse in perpetuo motu ; et hanc esse 
actionem sive functionem cordis quam pulsu peragit ; et omnino 
motus et pulsus cordis causam unam esse.’’ LasUy, in the 15th, 
1 6th and 17th chapters, he adds certain confirmatory evidence, 
as the effect of position on the circulation, the ab^rption of 
animal poisons and of medicines applied externally, the muscular 
structure of the heart and the necessary working of its valves. 
The whole treatise, which occupies only 67 pages of large print 
in the quarto edition of 1766, is a model of accurate observation, 
patient accumulation of facts, ingenious experimentation, bold 
yet cautious hypothesis and logical deduction. 

In one point only was the demonstration of the circulation 
incomplete. Harvey could not discover the capillary channels 
by which the blood passes from the arteries to the veins. This 
gap in the circulation was supplied several years later by the great 
anatomist Marcello Malpighi, who in 1661 saw in the lungs of 
a frog, by the newly invented microscope, how the blood passes 
from the one set of vessels to the other. Harvey saw all that 
could be seen by the unaided eye in his observations on living 
animals ; Malpighi, four years after Harvey ^s death, by another 
observation on a living animal, completed the splendid chain of 
evidence. If this detracts from Harvey’s merit it leaves Servetus 
no merit at all. But in fact the existence of the channels first 
seen by Malpighi was as clearly pointed to by Harvey’s reasoning 
as the .existence of Neptune by the calculations of Leverrier and 
of Adams. 

Harvey himself and all his contemporaries were well aware of the 
novelty and importance of his theory. He says in the admirable 
letter to Dr Argent, i^residtjnt of the College of Physicians, which 
follows the dedication of his treatise to Charles I., that he should 
not have ventured to publish a book which alone asserts that 
the blood pursues its course and flows back again by a new path, 
contrary to the received doctrine taught so many ages by innumerable 
learned and illustrious men,” if he had not set forth his theory for 
more than nine years in his college lectures, gradually brought it to 
perfection, and convinced his colleagues by actual demonstrations 
of the truth of what he advanced. He anticipates opj^sition, and 
even obloquy or loss, from the novelty of his views. These antici- 
pations, however, the event proved to have been groundless. If wc 
arc to credit Aubrey indeed, he found that after the publication 
of the De motu “ he fell mightily in his practice ; ’twas Dclieved by 
the vulgar that he was crackbrained, and all the physicians were 
against him.” But the last assertion is demonstrably untrue ; 
and if apothecaries and patients ever forsook him, they must soon 
liave returned, for Harvey left a handsome fortune. By his own 
profession the book was received as it deserved. So novel a doctrine 
was not to be accepted without due inqui^, but his colleagues had 
heard his lectures and seen his demonstrations for years ; they were 
already convinced of the truth of his theory, urged its publication, 
continued liim in his lectureship, and paid him every honour in 
their power. In other countries the book was widely read and 
much canvassed. Few accepted the new theory ; but no one 
dreamt of claiming the Jionour of it for himself, nor for several years 
did any one pretend that it could be found in the works of previous 
authors. The first attack on it was a feeble tract by one James 
Primerose, a pupil of Jean Riolan (Exerc, et animadv. in Hbr. 
Harvei de motu cord, et sang.^ 1630). Five years later Parisanus, 
an Italian physician, published his Lapis Lydius de motu cord. 



that ot 1 ari.s^aft “ in quamplurimis turpius,” according to the con- 
tompor^ jud^eni of Johann Vessling. Their dulness has pro* 
^ted them from further censure. Caspar Hoffmann, professor at 
Nurombeig, w^o admitting the tiuth of the lesser circulation in 
the full Harveian sense, denied the rest of tlie new doctrine. To 
him the English anatomist replied in a short letter, still extant 
with great consideration yet with modest dignity, beseeching him 
to convince himself by actual inspection of the truth of the facts in 
question. He concludes : ” I accept your censure in the candid 
and friendly spirit in wliich you say you vrrote it ; do you also the 
same to me, now that I have answered you in tlie same spirit.” 
This letter is dated May 1636, and in that year Harvey passed 
through Nuremberg with the earl of Arundel, and visited Ho£&iann, 
But he failed to convince him ; ” nec tamen valuit Harveius vel 
coram,” writes P. M. Schlegel, who, however, afterwards succeeded 
in persuading the obstinate old Galenist to soften liis opposition to 
the new doctnne, and thinks that his complete conversion might have 
been effected if he had but lived a little longer — ” nec dulnto quin 
concessisset tandem in nostra castra.” While in Italy the following 
year Harvey visited his old university of Padua, and demonstrated 
his views to Professor Vessling. A few months later this excellent 
anatomist wrote him a courteous and sensible letter, with certain 
objections to the new theory. The answer to this has not been 
preserved, but it convinced his candid opponent, who admitted 
^e truth of the circulation in a second letter (both were published 
in 1640), and afterwards told a friend, ” Harveium nostrum si audis, 
agnosccs coelestem sanguinis et spiritus ingressum ex arteriis per 
venas in dextrum cordis sinum.' Mcanwl^c a greater convert, 
R. Descartes, in his Discours sur la mHhode (1637) kad announced 
his adhesion to the new doctrine, and refers to ” the English physician 
to whom belongs the honour of having first shown that the course 
of the blood in the body is nothing less tlian a kind of pen>ctnal 
movement in a circle.” J. Walacus of Leyden, H. Regius of Utrecht 
and Sclilegcl of Hamburg .successively adopted the new phy.siology. 
Of these professors, Regius was mauled by the pertinacious Prime- 
rose and mnuled him in return {Spongia qua eluuntuf sordes quae Jac. 
PrimirosiuSf &c., and Antidotum adv. Spongiam venenatam Henr. 
Regii). Descartes afterwards repeated Harvey’s vivisections, and, 
more convinced than ever, demolished Professor V. F. Plempius of 
Louvain, who had written on the other side. George Ent also 

f ublished an Apologia pro circulatione sanguinis in an.swcr to 
'arisanus. 

At last Jean Riolan ventured to publish his Enchiridium ana- 
tomicum (1648), in which he attacks Harvey’s theory, and proposes 
one of his own. Riolan had accompanied the queen dowser of 
France (Maria de' Medici) on a visit to her daughter at Whitehall, 
and had there met Harvey and discussed his theory. He was, in the 
opinion of the judicious Haller, ” vir asper et in nuperos suosque 
coaevos immitis ac nemini parcens, nimis avidus suarum laudum 
praeco, et se ipso fatentc anatomicorum princeps.” Harvey replied 
to the Enchirtdium with perfectly courteous language and perfectly 
conclu.sive arguments, in two letters De circulatione sanguinis ^ 
which were published at Cambridge in 1649, and are still well worth 
reading. He speaks here of the ” circuitus sanguinis a me in- 
ventus.” Riolan wa.s unconvinced, but lived to see another pro- 
fessor of anatomy api)oiated in his own university who taught 
Harvey’s doctrines. Kven in Italy, Trullius, profoasor of anatomy 
at Rome, expounded the new doctrine in 1651. But the most 
illustrious converts were Jean Pecquet of Dieppe, the discoverer of 
the thoracic duct, and of the true course of the lacteal vessels, and 
'lliomas I^Ttholinus of Copenhagen, in his Anatome ex omnium 
veterum recentiorumque observationibus, imprimis institutwnibus 
heati met parentis Caspari Dartholini^ ad cirrulaHonem Harveianam 
et ifasa lymphatica renovata (Leiden, 1651). At last Plempius also 
retracted all his objections ; for, as he candidly stated, ” having 
opened the bodies of a few living dogs, I find that all Harvey’s state- 
ments are perfectly true.” Hobbes of Malmc.sbury could tlius say in 
the preface to his Elementa philosophiae that his friend Harvey, 
” solus quod sciam, doctrinam novam superata invidia vivens 
stabilivit.” 

It has been made a reproach to Harvey that he failed to appreciate 
the importance of the discoveries of the Lacteal and lymphatic vessels 
by G. Aselli, J. Pec([iiet and C. Bartholinus. In three letters on the 
subject, one to Dr R. Morison of Paris (1652) and two to Dr Horst oi 
Darm.stadt (1655), a correspondent of Bartholin’s, he discusses 
these observations, and shows himself unconvinced of their accuracy. 
He writes, however, with great moderation and reasonableness, and 
excuses himself from investigating the subject further on the score 
of the infirmities of age ; he was then at)ove seventy-four. The 
following quotation shows the spirit of these letters : ” Laudo 
I equideni summopere Pecqueti aliorumque in indaganda veritate 
industriam singularem, nec dubito quin multa adhuc in Democriti 
puteo abscon£ta sint, a venturi saeculi indefatigabili diligentia 
expromenda.” Bartholin, though reasonably disappointed In not 
having Harvey’s concurrence, speaks of him with the utniost respect, 
and generously says that the glory of discovering the movements of 
the heart and of the blood was enough for one man. 
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Brunswick. It ceased to be of importance as a fortress after the 
Thirty Years’ War, and gradually fell into ruins. 

See Delias, Untenmhut^en Uber die Geschichte der Harzhurg 
(Halberstadt, 1826) ; Dtoonmes, Harzburg und seine Umgebung 
(Goslftr, 1862) ; Jaoabs, Die Harzburg und ihre Geschichte (1885) ; 
and StoUe, FUhrer von Bad Harzburg (1899). 

HARZ MOUKTAliiS (also spelt Hartz, Ger. Harzgebirge, anc. 
Silva Hereynia), the most northerly mountain -system of 
Germany, sitoat^ between the rivers Weser and Elte, occupy 
an area of 784 sq. m., of which 455 belong to Prussia, 386 to 
Brunswidk and 43 to Anhalt. Their greatest len^h extends in 
a S.£. and N.W. Section for 57 m., and their maximum breadth 
is about 30 m. The pproup is made up of an irregular series of 
terraced plateaus, rising here and there into rounded summits, 
and intersected in various directions by narrow, deep valleys. 
The north-western and higher part of the mass is called the Ober 
or Upper Harz; the south-eastern and more extensive part, 
the Unter or Lower Harz ; while the N.W. and S.W. slopes of 
the Upper Harz form the Vorharz. The Brocken group, which 
divides the Upper and Lower Harz, is generally regarded as 
belonging to the first. The highest summits of the Upper Harz 
are the Brocken (3747 ft.), the Heinrichshohe (3425 ft.), the 
Konigsberg (3376 ft.) and the Wurmberg (3176 ft.); of the 
Lower Harz, ^e Josephshdhe in the Auerberg group and the 
Viktorh8he in the Ramberg, each 1887 ft. Of these the Brocken 
(q.v.) is celebrated for the legends connected with it, immortal- 
ized in Goethe’s FausL Streams are numerous, but all small. 
While rendered extensively useful, by various skilful artifices, in 
working the numerous mines of the district, at other ps^ts of 
their course they present the most picturesque scenery in the 
Harz. Perhaps the finest valley is the rocky Bodethal, with the 
Rosstrappe, the Hexentanzplatz, the Baumannshdhle and the 
Bielshohle. 

The Harz is a mass of Palaeozoic rock rising through the Mesozoic 
strata of north Germany > and l>Qunded on all sides by faults. Slates, 
schists, quartzites and limestones form the greater part of the hills, 
but the Brocken and Victorslidhc arc masses of intrusive granite, 
and diabases and diabase tuffs are interstratified with the sedi- 
mentary deposits. The Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous 
systems are represented — the Silurian and Devonian forming the 
(proater part 01 the hills S.E. of a line draw'ii from Lauterberg to 
Womigerode, while N.W. of this line the Lower Carboniferous pre- 
dominates. A few patches of Upper Carboniferous arc found on the 
borders of the hills near Ilfeld, Bauenstedt, &c., lying unconformably 
upon the Devonian. TJie structure of the Harz is very complicated, 
but the general strike of the folds, especially in the Oberliarz plateau, 
is N.E. or N.N.E. The whole mass evidently lielongs to the ancient 
Hercynian chain of North Europe (which, indeed, derives its name 
from the Harz), and is the nortli-casterly continuation of the rocks 
of tile Ardennes and the Eifel. The folding of the old rocks took 
place towards the close of the Palaeozoic era ; but the faulting to 
which they owe their present position was probably Tertiary. 
Mctalliferou.s veins are common, amongst the best-known being the 
silver-bearing lead veins of Klausthal, which occur in the Cuiai or 
Lower Carboniferous. 

Owing to its position as the first range which the northerly 
winds strike after crossing the north German plain, the climate 
on the summit of the Harz is generally raw and damp, even in 
summer. In 1895 an observatory was opened on the top of the 
Brocken, and the results of the first five years (1896-1900) showed 
a July mean of 50** B'ahr., a February mean of 247°, and a yearly 
mean of 36*6^. During the same five years the rainfall averaged 
64I ins; annually. But while the summer is thus relatively un- 
genial on the top of the Harz, the usual summer heat of the 
lower-lying; valleys is*gr^lly tempered and cooled; so that, 
adding this to the natural attractions of the scenery, the deep 
forests, and the legendary and romantic associations attaching 
to every fantastic rock and ruined castle, the Harz is a favourite 
summer resort of the German people. Among the more pq}ular 
places of resort are Harzburg, Thale and the Bodetiial ; Blai^en- 
burg, with the Teufehtmauer and the Hermannsh^de ; Wemi- 
ger^e, Ilsenbuig, Grund, lauterberg, Hubertusbad, .^xisbad 
and Suderode/ Sqme of these, and o^er places not named, add 
to their natural at^actions the advantage of mineral springs and 
baths, pine-needle bftlis, whey cures, &c. The Harz b pene- 
trated by several railways, among them a rack-railway up the 


Brodeen, ^ned in 1898. The dbtrict b traversed by excellent 
roads ihdfdlrections. 

The northern summits are destitute of trees, but the lower 
slopes of the Upper Harz are heavily wooded with pines and firs. 
Between the forests *of these stretch numerous peatmosses, 
which contain in their spongy reservoirs the sources of many 
small streams. On the Brocken are found one or two arctic and 
several alpine, plants. In the Lower Harz forests contain a 
gresLt variety of timber. The oak, elm and birdi are common, 
while the b^ch especially attains an unusual size and beauty. 
The walnut-tree grows in the eastern districts. 

The last bear was killed in the Harz in 1705, and the last lynx 
in 1817, and since that time the wolf too h^ become extinct ; 
but deer, foxes, wild cats and badgers are still found in the 
forests. 

Tile Harz b one of the richest mineral storehouses in Germany, 
and the chief industry is mining, which has been carried on since 
the middle of the xoth century. The most important mineral b 
a peculiarly rich argentiferous lead, but gold in small quantities, 
copper, iron, sulphur, alum and arsenic are abo found. Mining 
b carried on principally at Klausthal and St Andreasberg in the 
Upper Harz. Near the latter is one of the deepest mining shafts 
in Europe, namely the Samson, which goes down 2790 ft. or 720 
ft. below sea-level. For the purpose of getting rid of the water, 
and obviating the flooding of such deep workings, it has been 
found necessary to construct drainage works of some magnitude. 
As far back as 1777-1799 the Georgsstollen was cut through the 
mountains from the east of Klausthal westward to Grund, a 
distance of 4 m. ; but thb proving insufficient, another sewer, 
the Ernst-Auguststollen, no less than 14 m. in length, was made 
from the same neighbourhood to Gittelde, at the west side of the 
Harz, in 1851-1864. Marble, granite and gypsum are worked ; 
and large quantities of vitriol are manufactured. The vast 
forests that cover the mountain slopes supply the materials 
for a considerable trade in timber. Much wood is exported for 
building and other purpases, and in the Harz itself is used as 
fuel. The sawdust of the numerous mills is collected for use 
in the manufacture of paper. Turf-cutting, coarse lace-making 
and the breeding of canaries and native song-birds also occupy 
many of the people. Agriculture is carried on chiefly on tlie 
plateaus of the Lower Harz ; but there is excellent pasturage 
both in the north and in the south. In the Lower Harz, as in 
Switzerland, the cows, which carry bells harmoniously tuned, 
are driven up into the heights in early summer, returning to the 
sheltered regions in late autumn. 

ITie inhabitants are descended from various stocks. The 
Upper and Lower Saxon, the Thuringian and the FVankish 
races have all contributed to form the present people, and their 
respective influences are still to be traced in the varieties of 
dialect. The boundary line between High and Low German 
passes through the Harz. The Harz was the last stroi^hold of 
pa^anbm in Germany, and to that fact are due the legends, in 
whicb no district b richer, and the fanciful names given by the 
people to peculiar objects and appearances of nature. 

See Zeitschrift des Harzvereins (Wemigerodc, annually since 1868) ; 
Gfinthcr, Der Harz in Geschichts-, Kidtur- und Landschaftsbildern 
(Hanover, 1885), and “ Der Harz ” in Scobel's Monographien zur 
Erdkunde (Bielefeld, 1901) ; H. Hoffmann and others, Der Harz 
(Leipzig, 1899), Harzwanderungen (Leipzig, 1902) ; Hampe, Flora 
Hercymea (Halle, 1873) ; von Groddcck, Abriss der Geognosie des 
Harzes (2nd cd., Klausthal, 1883).; Pr6hle, Harzsagen (2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1886) ; Hautzinger, Der Kupfer- und Silbersegen des Harzes 
(Berlin, 1877) ; Hoppe, Die Bergwerhe im Ober- und Unterhafz 
(Klausthal, 1883) ; Schulze, Lithia Hercynica (l>eipzig, 1895) * 
Liidecke, Die Minerale des Harzes (Berlin, 1896). 

HAS^ EL {Ahsa^ Al Hasa), a district in the east of Arabia 
stretching along the shore of the Persian Gulf from Kuw6t in 29^ 
30' N. to the south point of the Gulf of Bahrein in 25^ 10^ N^, a 
length of about 360 m. On the W. it b bounded by Nejd, and 
on the S.E. by Ae peninsula of El Katr which forms part of 
Oman. The coast b low and flat and has no deep-water port 
along its whole length with the exception of Kuw6t ; from that 
place to El Katif the country b barren and without villages 
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or permneiU sottlemeats, and is only occupied by nomad tribes^ 
of which the, principal are the Bani Hajar^ Ajman and KhlUid. 
The interior consists of low stony ridges rising gradually to tlie 
inner {dateau. The oases of Hofuf and Katif^ however^ form a 
strong contrast to the barren wastes that cover the greater part 
of the district. Here an inexhaustible supply of underground 
water (to which the province owes its name Hasa) issues in strong 
springs, marking, according to Arab geographers, the course of a 
gmat subterranean river draining the Nejd highlands. Hofuf the 
capital, a town of 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, with its neighbour 
Mub&riz scarcely less populous, forms the centre of a thriving 
district 50 m. long by 15 m. in breadth, containing numerous 
villages each with richly cultivated fields and gardens. The town 
walls enclose a spa^ of li by i m., at the north-west angle 
of which is a remarkable citadel attributed to the Carmathian 
princes. Mubftriz is celebrated for its hot spring, known as Um 
Sab& or “ mother of seven,” from the seven channels by which 
its water is distributed. Beyond the present limits of the oasis 
much of the country is well supplied with water, and ruined 
sites and half-obliterated canals show that it has only relapsed 
into waste in recent times. Cultivation reappears at Katif, a 
town situated on a small bay some 35 m. north-west of Bahrein. 
Date groves extend for several miles along the coast, which is 
low and muddy. The district is fertile but the climate is hot and 
unhealthy ; still, owing to its convenient position, the town has 
a considerable trade with Bahrein and the gulf ports on one side 
and the interior of Nejd on the other. The fort is a strongly built 
enclosure attributed, like that at Hofuf, to the Carmathian prince 
Abu Tahir. 

*Uker or ‘Ujer is the nearest port to Hofuf, from which it is 
distant about 40 m. ; large quantities of rice and piece goods 
transhipped at Bahrein arc landed here and sent on by caravan 
to Hofuf, the great entrepot for the trade between southern Nejd 
and the coast. It also shares in the valuable pearl fishery of 
Bahrein and the adjacent coast. 

Politically El Hasa is a dependency of Turkey, and its capital 
Hofuf is me headquarters of the sanjak or district of Nejd. 
Hofuf, Katif and El Katr were occupied by Turkish garrisons in 
1871, and the occupation has been continued in spite of British 
protest as to El Katr, which according to the agreement made in 
1867, when Bahrein was taken under British protection, was 
tributary to the latter. Turkish claims to Kuwet have not been 
admitted by Great Britain. 

Authorities.- ~W. G. Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia 
(Ix)ndon, 1865) ; Pelly, Journal RXr,S. (1866) ; S. M. Zweiner, 
Geog. Journal (1002) ; G. F. Sadlier, Diary of a Journey across Arabia 
(Bombay, z866) ; V, Chirol, The Middle East (London, 

(R. A. W\) 

9ASAN AND HOSAIN (or TIusein), sons of the fourth 
Mahommedan caliph Ali by his wife Fatima, daughter of 
Mahomet. On Ali’s death Hasan was proclaimed caliph, but 
the strength of Moawiya who had rebelled against Ali was such 
that he resigned his claim on condition that he should have the 
disposal of the treasure stored at Kufa, with the revenues of 
Darabjird. This secret negotiation came to the ears of Hasan’s 
supporters, a mutiny broke out and Hasan was wounded. He 
retired to Medina where he died about 669. The story that he 
was poisoned at Moawiya’s instigation is generally discredited 
(see Caliphate, sect. B, § i). Subsequently his brother Hosain 
was invited by partisans in Kufa to revolt against Moawiya’s 
successor Yazid. Tie was, how'ever, defeated and killed at 
Kerbela on the 10th of October (Muharram) 680 (see Caliphate, 
sect. B, § 2 ad init), Hosain is the hero of the Passion Play 
which is performed annually {e.g, at Kerbela) on the anniversary 
of his death by the Shi‘ites of Persia and India, to whom from 
the earliest times the family of Ali are the only true descendants of 
Mahomet. The play lasts for several days and concludes with 
the canying out of the coffins (tahut) of the martyrs to an open 
place in the neighbourhood. 

Sec Sir Wm. Muir, The Caliphate (1883) ; Sir Lewis Pelly, The 
Miracle Play of Hasan and Hosein (jBjg). 

HASAH UL-BAI^Rl [Abu Sa'ud ul-Hasan ibn Abl-l-Hasan 
Yassar ul-BasrI], (642-728 or 737), Arabian theologian, was 
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bom at Medina. His father was a freedman of Zaid ibn Thabit, 
one of the Angdr (Helpers of the Prophet), his mother a client of 
Umm Salama, a wife of Mahomet. Tradition says that Umm 
Salama often nursed Hasan in his infancy. He was thus one 
of the Tdhi^un (i.e. of the generation that succeeded the Helpers). 
He became a teacher of Ba^ra and founded a school there. 
Among his pupils was W§?il ibn ‘Ata, the founder of the 
Md^tazilites. He himself was a great supporter of orthodoxy 
and the most important representative of asceticism in the time 
of its first development. With him fear is the basis of morality, 
and sadness the characteristic of his religion. Life is only a 
pilgrimage, and comfort must be denied to subdue the passions. 
Many writers testify to the purity of his life and to his excelling 
in the virtues of Mahomet’s own companions. He was ** as if 
he were in the other world.” In politics, too, he adhered to tlie 
earliest principles of Islam, being strictly opposed to the in- 
herited caliphate of the Omayyads and a ^liever in the election 
of the caliph. 

His life is ^ven in Nawawi’s Biographical Dictionary (cd. F. 
Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1842-1847). Cf. R. Dozy, Essai sur Vhis- 
toire de Vislamisme^ pp. 201 sqq. (I-eiden and Paris, 1870) ; A. von 
Kremcr, Culturgeschichtliche StreifzUge, p. 5 seq. ; R. A. Nicholson, A 
Literary History of the A rabs^ pp. 22 5-227 (London, 1907). (G. W. T.) 

HASBBYA, or Hasbeiya, a town of the Druses, about 36 m. 
W. of Damascus, situated at the foot of Mt. Hermon in Syria, 
overlooking a deep amphitheatre from which a brook flows to 
the Hasbini. I'he population is about 5000 (4000 Christians). 
Both sides of the valley are planted in terraces with olives, vines 
and other fruit trees. The grapes are either dried or made 
into a kind of .syrup. In 1846 an American Protestant mission 
was established in the town. This little community suffered 
much persecution at first from the Greek Church, and afterwards 
from the Druses, by whom in i860 nearly 1000 Christians were 
massacred, while others escaped to Tyre or Sidon. The castle 
in Hasbeya was held by the crusaders under Count Oran ; but. 
in 1171 the Druse emirs of the great Shehab family (see Druses) 
recaptured it. In 1205 this family was confirmed in the lordship 
of the town and district, which they held till the Turkish 
authorities took possession of the castle in the 19th century. 
Near Hasbeya are bitumen pits let by the government ; and to 
the north, at the source of the Hasbini, the ground is volcanic. 
Some travellers have attempted to identify Hasbeya with the 
biblical Baal-Gad or Baal-Hermon. 

9ASDA1 IBN SHAPROT, the founder of the new culture of 
the Jews in Moorish Spain in the loth century. He was both 
physician and minister to Caliph Abd ar-Kahman III. in Cordova. 
A man of wide learning and culture, he encouraged the settlement 
of Jewish .scholars in Andalusia, and his patronage of literature, 
science and art promoted the Jewish renaissance in Europe. 
Poetry, philology, philosophy all flourished under his encourage- 
ment, and his name was handed down to posterity as the first 
of the many Spanish Jews who combined diplomatic skill with 
artistic culture. This type was the creation of the Moors in 
Andalusia, and the Jews ably seconded the Mahommedans 
in the effort to make life at once broad and deep. (I. A.) 

HASDEU» or HXjdeu, BOGDAN PBTRICEICU (1836-1907), 
Rumanian philologist, was born at Khotin in Bessarabia in 
1836, and studied at the university of Kharkov. In 1858 he 
first settled in Jassy as professor of the high school and librarian. 
He may be considered as the pioneer in many branches of 
Rumanian philology and history. At J assy he started his Archiva 
historica a Romaniei (1865-1867), in which a large number of 
old documents in Slavonic and Rumanian were published for 
the first time. In 1870 he inaugurated Columna lui Tratan, 
the best philological review of the time in Rumania. In his 
Cuvenie dm BStrSni (2 vols., 1878-1881) he was the first to 
contribute to the history of apocryphal literature in Rumania. 
His Hisioria critica a Romanilor (1875), though incomplete, 
marks the beginning of critical investigation into the history 
of Rumania. Hasdeu edited the ancient Psalter of Coresi of 
1577 {Psaltirea lui Coresi, 1881). His Etymologicum magnum 
Romaniae (1886, &c.) is the beginning of an encyclofjaedic 
dictionary of the Rumanian language, though never finished 
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beyond the tetter B. In 1876 he was appointed director of the 
state ardbivM in Budharest and in 1878 professor of philology 
at the university of Buchareiit. His works, which indude one 
drama, Rasvan p Vtira, bear the impress of great origmalky 
of thought, and the author is often carried away by his profound 
erudition and vast imagination. Hasdeu was a keen j^litician. 
After the death df his only child Julia in 1S88 he became a 
mystic and a strong believer in spiritism. He died at Campina 
on the 7th of September 1907. (M. G.) 

HASimUBAI^ the name of several Carthaginian gener^, 
among whom the following are the most important : — 

1. The son-in-law of Hamilcar Barca (q,v.), who followed 
the latter in his campaign against the governing aristocracy 
at Carthage at the close of the First Punic War, and in his 
subsequent career of conquest in Spain. After Hamilcar’s 
death (228) Hasdrubal, who succeeded him in the command, 
extended the newly acquired empire by skilful diplomacy, and 
consolidated it by the foundation of New Carthage (Cartagena) 
as the capital of the new province, and by a treaty with Rome 
which fixed the Ebro as the boundary between the two powers. 
In 221 he was killed by an assassin. 

Polybius ii. I ; Livy xxi. i ; Appian, Hispanica, 4-8. 

2. The second son of Hamilcar Barca, and younger brother 
of Hannibal. Left in command of Spain when HanniM departed 
to Italy (218), he fought for six years against the brothers 
Gnaeus and Publius Scipio. He had on the whole the worst 
of the conflict, and a defeat in 216 prevented him from joining 
Hannibal in Italy at a critical moment ; but in 212 he com- 
pletely routed his opponents, both the Scipios being killed. He 
was subsequently outgeneralled by Publius Scipio the Younger, 
who in 209 captured New Carthage and gained other advantages. 
In the same year he was summoned to join his brother in Italy. 
He eluded ^ipio by crossing the Pyrenees at their western 
extremity, and, making his way thence through Gaul and the 
Alj)s in safety, penetrated far into Central Italy (207). He was 
ultimately checked by two Roman armies, and l^ing forced to 
give battle was decisively defeated on the banks of the Metaurus. 
Hasdrubal himself fell in the fight ; his head was cut of! and 
thrown into HannibaTs camp as a sign of his utter defeat. 

Polybius X. 34--xi. 3 ; Livy xxvii. 1-51 ; AppLan, Bellum Hanni- 
badcuntf ch. lii. sqq. ; R. Ochler, Der letzie heldzitg des Barkiden 
Hasdrnbals (Berlin, 1897) • Lehmajin, Die Angriffe der drei 
Barkiden auf Italien (Leipzig, 1905). See also Punic Wars. 

HA8E, OARL BENEDICT (1780^1864), French Hellenist, of 
German extraction, was bom at Suiza near Naumburg on the 
11th of May 1780. Having studied at Jena and Helmstedt, in 
i8oi he made his way on foot to Paris, where he was commis- 
sioned by the comte de Choiseul-Gouffier, late ambassador to 
Coastanlinople, to edit the works of Johannes Lydus from a 
MS. given to Choiseul by Prince Mourousi. Hase thereupon 
decided to devote himself to Byzantine history and literature, 
on which he became the acknowledged authority. In 1805 he 
obtained an appointment in the MSS. department of the royal 
library ; in 1816 became professor of palaeography and modem 
Greek at the Ecole Royale, and in 1852 professor of compara- 
tive j^rammar in the university. In 1812 he was selected to 
superintend the studies of I^uis Napoleon (afterwards Napoleon 
III.) and his brother. He died on the 21st of March 1864. His 
most important works are the editions of Leo Diaconus and 
other Byzantine writers (1819), and of Johannes Lydus, De 
ostentis (1823), a masterpiece of textual restoration, the diffi- 
culties of which were aggravated by the fact that the MS. had 
for a long time been stowed away in a wine-barrel in a monastery. 
He also edited part of the Greek authors in the collection of the 
Historians of the Crusades and contributed many additions 
(from the fathers, medical and technical writers, scholiasts and 
other sources) to the new edition of Stephanus’s Thesaurus, 

See J. D. Giiigniaut, Notice kistorique sur la vie el les travaur de 
Carl Benedict Hase (Pern, 1867); articles in Nouvelle Biograpkie 
genirale and AUgemeine deutsche Biograpkie ; and a collection of 
autobiographical letters, Briefe von der Wanderung und aus Paris, 
edited by O. Heine (1894), containing a vivid account of Hase’s 
ioiimey, his enthusiastic impressions of Paris and the hardships of 
his cany life. 


HABl^ KmL AUGUST VON (1800-1890), German Protestant 
theologian and Church historian, was bom at Steinbach in Saxony 
on 25th of August 1800. He studied at Leipzig and Erlangen, 
and in 1829 was called to Jena as professor of theology. He 
retired in 1883 and was made a baron. He died at Jena on the 
3rd of January 1890. Hase’s aim was to reconcile modem culture 
with historic^ Christianity in a scientific way. But though a 
liberal theologian, he was no dry rationalist, indeed, he v^r- 
ously attacked rationalism, os distinguished from the ratic^ 
principle, charging it with being unscientific inasmuch as it 
^ored the historic^ significance of Christianity, shut its eyes 
to individuality and failed to give religious feeling its due. His 
views are presented scientifically in his Evangdisch-'protesUuir 
tische Dogmdiik (i8a6; 6th ed., 1870), the value of which ^Mies 
partly in the full and judiciously chosen historical materials 
prefixed to each dogma, and partly in the skill, caution and tact 
with which the permanent religious significance of various 
dogmas is discussed ” (Otto Pfleiderer). More popular in style is 
his Gnosis oder proL-evang, Glaubenslehre (3 vols., 1827-1829 ; 2nd 
ed. in 2 vols., i869>t87o). But his reputation rests chiefly on his 
treatment of Church history in his Kirchengeschichie, Lehrbuch 
zun&ehst fur akademische Vorlesungen (1834, 12th ed., 1900). 

His biographical studies, Franz von Assisi (1856 ; 2nd ed., 1892), 
Katerina von Siena (1864 ; 2nd ed., 1892), Neue Propheten (Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans, Savonarola, Thomas Munzer) are judicious 
and sympathetic. Other works are : Huiterus redivivus oder Dog- 
matik der evangAuth. Kirche (1827 ; 12th ed., 1883), in which he 
sought to present the teaching of the Protestant church in such a 
way as H utter would have reconstructed it, had he still been alive ; 
Leben Jesu (1829 ; 5th ed., 1865 ; Eng. trans., i860); in an enlarged 
form, Geschichte Jesu (2nd ed., 1891) ; and Handbuch der t^ot. 
Polcmih gegen die rom.-kath. Kirche (1862 ; 7th ed., 1900 ; Eng. 
trans., 1906). 

For his life see liis Ideale und Irrtiimer (1872 ; 5th ed., 1894) and 
Anualen meines Lehens (1891) ; and cf. generally Otto Pfleiderer, 
Development of Theology (1890) ; F. Lichtenberger, Hist, of German 
Theology (1889). 

HASHISH, or Hashbxsh, the Arabic name, meaning literally 
“ dried herb,” for the various preparations of the Indian hemp 
plant {Cannabis indica), used as a narcotic or intoxicant in the 
East, and cither smoked, chewed or drunk (see Hemp and Bhang). 
From the Arabic hashtshin, i.e. “hemp-eaters,” comes the Englisli 
“ assassin ” (see Assassin). 

HASLEMERE, a market- town in the. Guildford parliamentary 
division of Surrey, England, 43 m. S.W. from London by the 
London & South-Western railway. It is situated in an elevated 
valley between tlie bold ridges of Hindhead (895 ft.) and Black- 
down (918 ft.). Their summits are open and covered with heath, 
but their flanks and the lower ground are magnificently wooded. 
The hills are deeply scored by steep and picturesque valleys, of 
which the most remarkable is the Devil’s Punch Bowl, a hollow 
of regular form on the west flank of Hindhead. The invigorating 
air has combined with scenic attraction to make the district a 
favourite place of residence. Professor Tyndall built a house on 
the top of Hindhead, setting an example followed by many 
others. On Blackdown, closely screened by plantations, is 
Aldworth, built for Alfred, Lord Tennyson, who died here in 
1892. George Eliot stayed for a considerable period at Shotter- 
mill, a neighbouring village. Pop. of Haslemere (1901), 2614 ; 
of Hindhe^, 666. 

HASLINGDBN, a market-town and municipal borough in the 
Rossendale and Heywood parliamentary divisions of Limcashire, 
England, 19 m. N. by W. from Manchester by the Lancashire ^ 
Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1901), 18,543. It lies in a hilly district 
on the borders of the forest of Rossendale, and is supposed by 
some to derive its name from the hazel trees which formerly 
abounded in its neighbourhood. The old town stood on the 
slope of a hill, but the modem part has extended about its base. 
The parish church of St James was rebuilt in 1780, with die 
exception of the tower, which dates from the time of Henry VIII. 
The woollen manufacture was formerly the staple. The 
town, however, steadily increasing m importance, has cotton, 
wooUen and engineering works — coal -mining, quarrying and 
brickmaking are carried on in the neighbourhood. TheWough, 
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as bicoxporated in 1891^ comprised several townships and parts of 
townships^ but under the Local Government Act of 18^ these 
were unit^ into one civil parish. The corporation consists of a 
mayor^ 6 aldermen arid 18 councillors. 8196 acres. 

HASPS, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, in the valley of the Ennepc, at the confluence of the 
Hasper, and on the railway from Dusseldorf to Dortmund, 10 m. 
N.E. of Barmen by rail. Pop. (1905), 19,813. Its industries 
include iron foundries, rolling mills, puddling furnaces, and 
manufactures of iron, steel and brass wares and of machines. 
Haspe was raised to the rank of a town in 1873. 

HASSAM, CHILDS (1859- )> American figure and land- 

sea^ painter, bom in Boston, Massachusetts, was a pupil of 
Boulanger and Lefebvft in Paris. He soon fell under the influence 
of the Impressionists, and took to painting in a style of his own, 
in brilliant colour, with effective touches of pure pigment. He 
won a bronze medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1889 ; medals at 
the World's Fair, Chicago, 1893 ; Boston Art Club, 1896; 
Philadelphia Art Club, 1892 ; Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, 
1898; Buffalo Pan-American, 190T ; Temple gold meded, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 1899; and 
silver medal, Paris Exhibition, 1900. He became a member of 
the National Academy of Design, the Society of American 
Artists, the Ten Americans, the American Water Colour Society, 
the Soci^te Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and the Secession 
Society, Munich. 

HASSAN, a town and district of Mysore, India. The town 
dates from the nth century and had in 1901 a population of 8241 . 
The district naturally divides into two portions, the Malnad. 
or hill country, which includes some of the highest ranges of 
the Western Ghats, and the Maidan or plain country, sloping 
towards the south. The Hemavati, which flows into the Cauvery 
in the extreme south, is the most important river of the district. 
The upper slopes of the Western Ghats are abundantly clothed 
with mi^nificent forests, and wild animals abound. Among 
the mineral products are kaolin, felspar and quartz. The soil 
of the valleys is a rich red alluvial loam. The area is 2547 sq. m. 
Population (1901), 568,919, showing an increase of ii % in the 
decade. The district contains some of the most remarkable 
archaeological monuments in India, such as the colossal Jain 
image at Sravana Belgola (a monolith 57 ft. high on the summit 
of a hill) and the great temple at Halebid. Coffee cultivation 
has been on the increase of late years. The first plantation was 
opened in 1843, and now there are many coffee estates owned 
by Europeans and also native holdings. The exports are large, 
consisting chiefly of food-grains and coffee. The imports are 
European piece-goodS; hardware of all sorts and spices. The 
largest weekly fair is held at Alur. A great annual religious 
gathering and fair, attended by about 10,000 persons, takes 
place every year at Melukot. The Southern Mahratta railway 
traverses the north-east of the district. 

The real history of Hassan does not begin until the epoch of 
the Hoysala dynasty, which lasted from the nth till the 14th 
century. Their capital was at Dwarasamudra (Dwaravati-pura), 
the ruins of which are still to be seen scattered round the village 
of Halebid. 'Fhe earlier kings professed the Jain faith, but the 
finest temples were erected to Siva by the later monarchs of the 
line. While they were at the zenith of their power the whole 
of southern India acknowledged their sway. 

HASSANiA, an African tribe of Semitic stock. They inhabit 
the desert between Merawi and the Nile at the 6th Cataract, 
and the left bank of the Blue Nile immediately south of Khartum. 

9ASSAN IBN THABIT (died 674), Arabian poet, was bom 
in Yathrib (Medina), a member of the tribe Khazraj. In his 
youth he travelled to Hira and Damascus, then settled in Medina, 
where, after the advent of Mahomet, he accepted Islam and 
wrote poems in defence of the prophet. His poetry is regarded 
as commonplace and lacking in distinction. 

His diwan has been published at Bombay (1864), Tunis (1864) and 
Lahore (1878). See H. ilinschfeld’s ** l^olegomena to an edition 
of the Diwan of Hassan " in Transactions of Oriental Congress 
(London, 1892). (G. W. T.) 


HA88Et JOHAMII ADOLPH (i 699 ~* 7 S 3 )> German musical 
composer, was bom at Bergedorf near Hamburg, on the 25th 
of March 1699, and received his first musical education from 
his fa^er. &ing possessed of a fine tenor voice, he chose the 
theatrical career, and joined the operatic troupe conducted by 
Reinhard Keiser, in whose orchestra Handel had played the 
second violin some years before. Hassc’s success led to an 
engagement at the court theatre of Brunswick, and it was there 
that, in 1723, he made his d6but as a composer with the opera 
Anttgonus. The success of this first work induced the duke to 
send Hasse to Italy for the completion of his studies, and in 
1724 he went to Naples and placed himself under Porpora, with 
whom, however, he seems to have disagreed both as a man and 
as an artist. On the other hand he gained the friendship of 
Alessandro Scarlatti, to whom he owed his first commission for 
a serenade for two voices, sung at a family celebration of a 
wealthy merchant by two of the greatest singers of Italy, Farint^lli 
and Signora Tesi. This event established Hasse's fame ; he 
soon became very popular, and his opera Sesosirato, written for 
the Royal Opera at Naples in 1726, made his name known all 
over Italy. At Venice, where he went in 1727, he became 
acquainted with the celebrated singer Faustina Bordogni (born 
at Venice in 1700), who became the composer's wife in 1730. 
The two artists soon afterwards went to Dresden, in compliance 
with a brilliant offer made to them by the splendour-loving 
elector of Saxony, Augustus II. There Hasse remained for two 
years, after which he again journeyed to Italy, and also in 1733 
to London, in which latter city he was tempted by the aristocratic- 
clique inimical to Handel to become the rival and antagonist 
of that great master. But this he modestly and wisely declined, 
remaining in London only long enough to superintend the 
rehearsals for his opera Artaserse (first produced at Venice, 
1730). All this while Faustina hod remained at Dresden, the 
declared favourite of the public and unfortunately also of the 
elector, nor was her husband, who remained attached to her, 
allowed to see her except at long mtervals. In 1739, after the 
death of Augustus II., Hasse settled permanently at Dresden 
till 1763, when he and his wife retired from court service with 
considerable pensions. But Hasse was still too young to rest 
on his laurels. He went with his family to Vienna, and added 
several operas to the great number of his works already in 
existence. His last work for the stage was the opera Ruggiero 
(1771), written for the wedding of Archduke Ferdinand at Milan. 
On the same occasion a work by Mozart, then fourteen years 
old, was performed, and Hasse observed ** this youngster will 
surpass us all." By desire of his wife Hasse settled at hei 
birthplace Venice, and there he died on the 23rd of December 
1783. His compositions include as many as 120 operas, besides 
oratorios, cantatas, masses, and almost every variety of instru- 
mental music. During the siege of Dresden by the Prussians 
in 1760, most of his manuscripts, collected for a complete edition 
to ]ye brought out at the expense of the elector, were burnt. 
Some of his works, amongst them an opera Alcide al Bivio (iy 6 o), 
have been published, and the libraries of Vienna and Dresden 
possess the autographs of others. Hasse's instrumentation is 
certainly not al^ve the low level attained by the average 
musicians of his time, and his ensembles do not present any 
features of interest. In dramatic fire also he was wanting, but 
he had a fund of gentle and genuine melody, and by tJiis fact 
his enormous popularity during his life must be accounted for. 
The two airs which Farinelli had to repeat ever>' day for ten 
years to the melancholy king of Spain, Philip V., were both from 
Hasse's works. Of Faustina Hasse it will be sufficient to add 
that she was, according to the unanimous verdict of the critics 
(including Dr Burney), one of the greatest singers of a time rich 
in vocal artists. The year of her death is not exactly known. 
Most probably it shortly preceded that of her husband. 

HASSBLQUIST, FREDERIK (1722-1752), Swedish traveller 
and naturalist, was bom at Torncvalla, East Gothland, on the 
3rd of January 1722. On account of the frequently expressed 
regrets of Linnaeus, under whom he studied at Upsala, at the 
lack of information regarding the natural history of Palestine, 
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Husselquist lesolved to undertake a joum^ to that country, 
and a sufficient subscription having been obtaiz^ to defray 
expenses, he reached Smyrna towards the end of 1749. He 
visited parts of Asia Minor, Egypt, Cyprus and Ps^stine, 
making large natural history collections, but his constitution, 
naturally weak, gave way under the fktigues of travel, and 
he died near Smyrna on the 9th of February 175a on his way 
home. His: collections reached home in safety, and five years 
after his death his notes were published by Linnaeus under the 
title Resa till Heliga Landet fordtiad frdn dr HU i 75 ^, which 
was translated into French and German in 1762 and into English 
in 1766. 

HASSELT, ANDRt HENRI CONSTANT VAN (i 8 o 6 >i 874 X 
Belgian poet, was bom at Maastricht, in Limburg, on the 5th of 
January 1806. He was educated in his native town, and at the 
university of Li^e. In 1833 Maastricht, then blockaded 

by the Belgian forces, and made his way to Brussels, where he 
b^me a naturalized Belgian, and was attached to the Biblio- 
th^ue de Bourgogne. In 1843 he entered the education depart- 
ment, and eventufdly became an inspector of normal schools. 
His native language was Dutch, and as a French poet Andr^ van 
Hasselt had to overcome the difficulties of writing in a foreign 
langu^e. He had published a Chant heUenique in honour of 
Canaris in the columns of La Sentinelle dcs Pays-Bas as early as 
1826, and other poems followed. His first volume of verse, 
Primevires (1834), shows markedly the influence of Victor Hugo, 
which had been strengthened by a visit to Paris in 1830. His 
relations with Hugo became intimate in when the 

poet was an exile in Brussels. In 1839 he became editor of the 
Renaissance f a paper founded to encourage the fine arts. His 
chief work, the epic of the Quatre Incarnations du Christy was 
published in 1867. In the same volume were printed his &tudes 
ryihmiqueSf a series of metrical experiments designed to show 
that the French language could be adapted to every kind of 
musical rhythm. With the same end in view he executed trans- 
lations of many German songs, and wrote new French libretti 
for the best-known operas of Mozart, Weber and others. Hasselt 
died at Saint Josse ten Noode, a suburb of Brussels, on the ist 
of December 1874. 

A selection from his works (10 vols., Brussels, 1876-1877) was 
edited by MM. Charles Hen and I^uis Alvin. He wrote many 
books for children, chiefly under the pseudonym of Alfred Avelines ; 
and studies on historical and literary subjects. The books written 
in collaboration with Charles Hen are signed Charles Andr^\ A 
bibliography of his writings Is appended to the notice by Louis 
Alvin in the Biographie nat. de Belgi^itef voJ. vii. Van llassclt'.s 
fame has continued to increase since his death. A series of tributes 
to his memory are printed in the Pohies ckoisies ( 1901 ), edited by 
M. Georges Barral for the Collection des podtes franQais de Vitrangev. 
This book contains a biographical and critical study by Jules Guil- 
laume, and some valuable notes on the poet’s theories of rhythm. 

HASSELT, the capital of the Belgian province of Limburg. 
Pop. (1904), 16,179. derives its name from HazeUbosch (hazel 
wood). It stands at the junction of several important roads 
and railways from Maaseyck, Maastricht and Li 4 ge. It has many 
breweries and distilleries, and the spirit known by its name, 
which is a coarse gin, has a certain reputation throughout 
Belgium. On the 6th of August 1831 the Dutch troops obtained 
here their chief success over the Belgian nationalists during the 
War of Independence. Hasselt is best known for its great septen- 
nial ffite held on tlie day of Assumption, August 15th. The 
curious part of this ttte, which is held in honour of the Virgin 
under the name of Virga Jesse, is the conversion of the town for 
the day into the semblance of a forest. Fir trees and branches 
from the neighbouring forest are collected and planted in front 
of the houses, so that for a few hours Hasselt has the appearance 
of being restored to its primitive condition as a wood. The 
figure of the giant who is supposed to have once held the Hazel- 
bosch under ms terror is paraded on this occasion as the lounge 
man.” Originally this celebration was held annually, but in 
the 18th centuzy it was restricted to once in seven years. There 
was a celebration in 1905. 

HASSENPFLUG, HANS DANIEL LUDWIG FRIEDRICH 

(2794-1862), German statesman, was bom at Hanau in Hesse 


on the 26th of February 1794. He studied law at Gottin^n. 
graduated in 1816, and took his seat as Assessor in the judicial 
chamber of the board of government {RegierungskoUtgium) at 
Cassel, of which his father Johann Hassenpfiug was also a member. 
In 1821 he was nominated by the new elector, William II., 
JusHsrat (councillor of iustice) ; in 1832 he became Ministerialrat 
and reporter (Referent) to the ministry of Hesse-Cassel, and in 
May of ^e same year was appointed successively minister of 
justice and of the interior. It was from this moment that he 
became conspicuous in the constitutional struggles of Germany. 

The reactionary system introduced by the elector William I. 
had broken down before the revolutiona^ movements of 1830, 
and in 1831 Hesse had received a constitution. This develop- 
ment was welcome neither to the elector nor to the other German 
governments, and Hassenpfiug deliberately set to work to reverse 
It. In doing so he gave the he to his own early promise ; for he 
had been a conspicuous member of the revolutionary Burschen- 
schaft at Gottingen, and had taken part as a ^^oluntecr in the War 
of Liberation. Into the causes of the change it is unnecessary to 
inquire ; Hassenpfiug by training and tradition was a strait-laced 
official ; he was al^ a first-rate lawyer ; and his naturally 
arbitral temper had from the first displayed itself in an attitude 
of overbearing independence towards his colleagues and even 
towards the elector. To such a man constitutional restrictions 
were intolerable, and from the moment he came into power he 
set to work to override them, by means of press censorship, legal 
quibbles, unjustifiable use of the electoral prerogatives, or frank 
supersession of the legislative rights of the Estates by electoral 
ordinances. The story of the constitutional deadlock tlmt 
resulted belongs to the history of Hesse-Cassel and Germany ; 
SO far as Hassenpfiug himself was concerned, it made him, more 
even than Mettemich, the Mephistopheles of the Reaction to 
the German people. In Hesse itself he was known as Hessen's 
Hass und Fluch ” (Hesse's hate and curse). In the end, however, 
his masterful temper became unendurable to the regcnt(Frederick 
William) ; in the summer of 1837 he was suddenly removed from 
his post as minister of the interior and he thereupon left the 
elector’s service. 

In 1838 he was appointed head of the administration of the 
little principality of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, an office which 
he exchanged in the following year for that of civil governor 
of the grand-duchy of Luxcmbuig. Here, too, his independent 
character suffered him to remain only a year : he resented having 
to transact all business with the grand-duke (king of the Nether- 
lands) through a Dutch official at the Hague ; he protested 
against the absorption of the Luxemburg surplus in the Dutch 
treasury ; and, failing to obtain redress, he resigned (1840). 
From 1841 to 1850 he was in Prussian service, first as a member 
of the supreme court of justice (Obertribunal) and then (1846) 
as president of the high court of appeal (Oberappellationsgerichi) 
at Greifswald. In 1850 he was tried for peculation and convicted; 
and, though this judgment was reversed on appeal, he left tlie 
service of Prussia. 

With somewhat indecent haste (the appeal had not been 
heard) he was now summoned by the elector of Hesse once 
more to the head of the government, and he immediately threw 
himself again with zeal into the struggle against the constitution. 
He soon found, however, that the opinion of all classes, including 
the army, was solidly against him, and he decided to risk all on 
an alliance with the reviving fortunes of Austria, which was 
steadily working for the restoration of the status quo overthrown 
by ,thc revolution of 1848. On his advice the elector seceded 
from the Northern Union established by Prussia and, on the 
13th of September, committed the folly of flying secretly from 
Hesse with his minister. They went to Frankfort, where the 
federal diet had been re-established, and on the 21st persuaded 
the diet to decree an armed intervention in Hesse. This decree, 
earned out by Austrian troops, all but led to war vrith Prussia, 
but the unreadiness of the Berlin government led to the triumph 
of Austria and of Hassenpfiug, who at the end of the year was 
once more installed in power at Cassel as minister of finance. 
His position was, however, not enviable ; he was loathed and 
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despised by all, and disliked even his master. Hie climax 
came in November 1853, when he was publicly horse-whipped 
by the count of Isenburg-Wachtersbach, the elector’s son-in-^law. 
Hie count was pronounced insane ; but Hassenpflug was con- 
scious of the method in his madness, and tendered his resignation. 
This was, however, not accepted ; and it was not till the x6th 
of October 1855 that he was finally relieved of his offices. He 
retired to Marburg, where he died on the 15th of October 1862. 
He lived just long enough to hear of the restoration of the Hesse 
constitution of 183X (June 21, 1862), which it had been his life’s 
mission to destroy. Of his publications the most important is 
Admstucke, die landstandischen Anklagen wider den Kurfurst- 
lichen hessischen StaeUsminister Hassenpflug. Ein Beitrag sur 
Zeitgeschichte und zum neueren deutsckm St(Mtsfechtey9iixmym. 
(Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1836). He was twice married, his 
first wife being the sister of the brothers Grimm. His son Karl 
Hassenpflug (1824-1890) was a distinguished sculptor. 

See the biography by Wippermaim in Allgemeine deutsche Bio- 
graphie, with authorities, 

Hi^HNAPUR, an ancient city of British India, in the Meerut 
district of the United Provinces, lying on the bank of a former 
bed of the Ganges, 22 m. N.E. of Meerut. It formed the capital 
of the great Pandava kingdom, celebrated in the Makdbhdrata, 
and probably one of the earliest Aryan settlements outside the 
Punjab. Tradition points to a group of shapeless mounds as 
the residence of the Lunar princes of the house of Bharata whose 
deeds are commemorated in the great national epic. After the 
conclusion of the famous war which forms the central episode 
of that poem, Hastinapur remained for some time the metropolis 
of the descendants of Parikshit, but the town was finally swept 
away by a flood of the Ganges, and the capital was transferred 
to I^usambi. 

HASTINGS, a famous English family. John, Baron Hastings 
{c. 1262-c. 1313), was a son of Sir Henry de Hastings (d. 1268), 
who was summoned to parliament as a baron by Simon de 
Montfort in 1264. Having joined Montfort’s party Sir Henry 
led the Londoners at the battle of Lewes and was taken prisoner 
at Evesham. After his release he continued his opposition 
to Henry 111 . ; he was among those who resisted the king at 
Kenilworth, and after the issue of the Dictum de Kenilworth 
he commanded the remnants of the baronial party when they 
made their last stand in the isle of Ely, submitting to Henry in 
July 1267. His younger son, Edmund, was specially noted for 
his military services in Scotland during the reign of Edward I. 
John Hastings married Isabella (d. 1305), daughter of William 
de Valence, earl of Pembroke, a half-brother of Henry III., 
and fought in Scotland and in Wales. Through his mother, 
Joanna de Cantilupc, he inherited the extensive lordship of 
Abergavenny, hence he is sometimes referred to as lord of 
Bergavenny, and in 1295 he was summoned to parliament as 
a baron. Before this (late, however, he had come somewhat 
prominently to ihe front. His paternal grandmother, Ada, 
was a younger daughter of David, carl of Huntingdon, and a 
niece of the Scottish king, William the Lion ; and in 1290 when 
Margaret, the maid of Norway, died, Hastings came forward 
as a claimant for the vacant throne. Alth(High unsuccessful 
in the matter he did not swerve from his loyalty to Edward I. 
He fought constantly cither in France or in Scotland ; he led 
the bishop of Durham’s men at the celebrated siege of Carlaverock 
castle in 1 300 ; and with his brother Edmund he signed the 
letter which in 1301 the English barons sent to Pope Boniface 
VIII. repudiating papal interference in the affairs of Scotland ; 
on two occasions he represented the king in Aquitaine. Hastings 
died in 1312 or 1313. His second wife was Isabella, daughter 
of the elder Hugh le Despenser. Hastings, who was one of the 
most wealthy and powerful nobles of his time, stood high in the 
regard of the king and is lauded by the chroniclers. 

His eldest son John (d. 1325), who succeeded to the barony, 
was the father of Laurence Hastings, who was created earl of 
Pembroke in 1339, the earls of Pembroke retaining tlw barony 
of Hastings undl 1389, A younger son by a second marine. 
Sir Hugh Hastings {c. 1307-1347), saw a good deal of military 


service in France ; his portrait and also that of his wife may 
still be seen on the east window of Elsing church, which contains 
a beautiful brass to his memory. 

On the death of John, the third and last earl of Pembroke 
of the Hastings family, in 1389, Sir Hugh’s son John had, 
according to a decision of the House of Lords in 1840, a title 
to the barony of Hastings, but he did not prosecute his claim 
and he died \vrithout sons in 1393. However his grand-nephew 
and heir, Hugh (d. 1396), claimed the barony, which was also 
claimed by Reginald, Lord Grey of Ruthyn. Like the earls of 
Pembroke, Grey was descencled through his grandmother, 
Elizabeth Hastings, from John, Lord Hastings, by his first wife ; 
Hugh, on the other hand, was descended from John’s second wife. 
After Hugh’s death his brother, Sir Edward Hastings (c. 1382- 
1438), claimed the barony, and the case as to who should bear 
the arms of the Hastings family came before the court of chivalr)'. 
In 1410 it was decided in favour of Grey, who thereupon assumed 
the arms. Both disputants still claimed the barony, but th(^ 
view seems to have prevailed tlmt it had fallen into abeyance 
in 1389. Sir Ed\vard was imprisoned for refusing to pay his 
rival’s costs, and he was probably still in prison when he died in 
January 1438. After his death the Hastings family, which 
became extinct during the i6th century, tacitly abandoned the 
claim to the barony. Then in 1840 the title was revived in 
favour of Sir Jacob Astley, Bart. (i797“'i859), who derived his 
claim from a daughter of Sir Hugh Hastings who died in 1540. 
Sir Jacob’s descendant, Albert Edward (b. 1882), became 21st 
Baron Hastings in 1(904. 

A distant relative of the same family was William, Baron 
Hastings (c. 1430-1483), a son of Sir Leonard Hastings (d. 1455). 
He became attached to Edward IV., whom he served before his 
accession to the throne, and after this event he became master of 
the mint, chamberlain of the royal household and one of the king’s 
most trusted advisers. Having been made a baron in 1461, he 
married Catherine, daughter of Richard Neville, carl of Salisbury, 
and was frequently sent on diplomatic errands to Burgundy an(l 
elsewhere. He was faithful to Edward IV. during the king’s exile 
in the winter of 1470- 1471, and after his return he fought for 
him at Bamct and at Tewkesbur)' ; he has been accused of taking 
part in the murder of Henry VI. ’s son, prince Edward, after the 
latter battle. Hastings succeeded his sovereign in the favour of 
Jane Shore. He was made captain of Calais in T471, and was with 
Edward IV. when he met LouisXI. of France at Picquigny in 1475, 
on which occasion he received gifts from lx)uis and from C'harles 
the Bold of Burgundy. After Edward IV.’s death Hastings be- 
haved in a somewhat undecided manner. He disliked the queen, 
Elizabeth Woodville, but he refus(^d to ally himself with Richard, 
duke of Gloucester, afterwards King Richard III. Suddenly 
Richard decided to get rid of him, and during a meeting of the 
council on the 13th of June 1383 he was seized and at once put 
to death. This dramatic incident is related by Sir Thomas More 
in his History of Richard 7 / 7 . , and has been worked by Shakespeare 
into his play Richard III. Hastings is highly praised by his 
friend Philippe de ('ommines, and also by More. He left a son, 
Edward (d. 1508), the father of George, Baron Hastings {c. 1488- 
1545), who was created carl of Huntingdon {q.v.) in 1529. 

When Francis, loth earl of Huntingdon, died in October 1789, 
the barony of Hastings passed to his sister Elizabeth (1731-1808), 
wife of John Rawdon, earl of Moira, and from her it came to her 
son Francis Rawdon-Hastings (see below), who was created 
marquess of Hastings in 1817. 

HASTINGS, FRANCIS RAWDON-HASTINGS, zst Marquess 
OF (1754-1826), British soldier and governor-general of India, 
born on the 9th of December 1754, was the son of Sir John 
Rawdon of Moira in the county of Down, 4th baronet, who was 
created Baron Rawdon of Moira, and afterwards earl of Moira, 
in the Irish peerage. His mother was the Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings, daughter of Theophilus, 9th carl of Huntingdon. 
Lord Rawdon, as he was then called, was educated at Harrow 
and Oxford, and joined the army in 1771 as ensign in the 15th 
foot. His life henceforth was entirely spent in the service of his 
country, and may be divided into four periods : from 1775 ^ 
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1782 he was engaged with much distinction in the American war ; 
from 1783 to 18x3 various high appointments at home, 

and took an active part in the business of the House of Lords ; 
from 1813 to 1823 was the period of his labours in India ; after 
retiring from which, in the last years of his life (1824-1826), he 
was governor of Malta. 

In America Rawdon served at the battles of Bunker Hill, 
Brooklyn, White Plains, Monmouth and Camden, at the attacks 
on Forts Washington and Clinton, and at the siege of Charleston. 
In fact he was engaged in all the chief operations of the war. 
Perhaps his most noted achie\'ements were the raising of a 
corps at Philadelphia, called the Irisli Volunteers, who under him 
became famous for ^eir lighting qualities, and the victory of 
Hobkirk’s Hill, which, in command of only a small force, he 
gained by superior militapr skill and determination against a 
much larger body of Americans. In 1 781 he was invalided. The 
vessel in which he returned to England was captured and carried 
into Brest. He was speedily released, and on his arrival in 
England was much honoured by Geoige III., who created him 
an English peer (Baron Rawdon) in March 1783. In 1789 his 
mother succeeded to the barony of Hastings, and Rawdon added 
the surname of Hastings to his own. 

In 1793 Rawdon succeeded his father as earl of Moira. In 
1794 he was sent with 7000 men to Ostend to reinforce the duke 
of York and the allies in Flanders. The march by which he 
effected a junction was considered extraordinary. In 1803 he 
was appointed commander-in-chief in Scotland, and in 1804 he 
married Flora Mure Gunpbell, countess of Loudoun in her owii 
right. When Fox and Grenville came into power in 1806, Lord 
Moira, who had always voted with them, received the place of 
master-general of the ordnance. He was now enabled to carry 
a philanthropic measure, of which from his first entry into the 
House of Lox^s he had been a great promoter, namely, the Debtor 
and Creditor Bill for relief of poor debtors. Ireland was another 
subject to which he had given particular attention : in 1797 there 
was published & Speech by Tu>rd Moira on the Dreadful and Alarm- 
ing State of Ireland, Lord Moira’s sound judgment on public 
affairs, combined with his military reputation and the upright- 
ness of his character, won for him a high position among the 
stotesmen of the day, and he gained an ^ditional prestige from 
his intimate relations with the prince of Wales. As a mark of 
the regent’s regard Lord Moira received the order of the Garter 
in 1812, and in the same year was appointed governor-general 
of Bengal ajid commander-in-chief of the forces in India. He 
landed at Calcutta, and assumed office in succession to Lord 
Minto in October 18x3, One of the chief questions whicli awaited 
him was that of relations with the Gurklm state of Nepal. The 
Gurkhas, a brave and warlike little nation, failing to extend 
their conquests in the direction of China, had begun to encroach 
on territories held or protected by the East India Company ; 
especially they had seized the districts of Batwal and Scoraj, 
in the northern part of Oudh, and when called upon to relinquish 
these, they deliberately elected (April 1814) to go to war rather 
, than do so. Lord Moira, having travelled through the northern 
provinces and fully studied the question, declared war against 
Nepal (November 1814). The enemy’s frontier was 600 m. long, 
and Lord Moira, who directed the pl^ of the campaign, resolved 
to act offensively along the whole line. It was an anxious under- 
taking, because the native states of India were all watching the 
issue and waiting for liny serious reverse to the English to join 
against them. At first all seemed to go badly, as the British 
officers despised the enemy, and the sepoys were unaccustomed 
to mountain warfare, and thus alternate extremes of rashness 
and despondency were exhibited. But this rectified itself in 
time, cs^cially through the achievements of General (afterwards 
Sir David) Ochterlony, who before the end of 1815 had taken all 
the Gurkha posts to the west, and early in 1816 was advancing 
victoriously within 50 m. of Khatmandu, the capital. The 
Gurkhas now made peace ; they abandoned tlie disputed districts, 
ceded some territory to the British, and agreed to zaoeivc a 
British resident. For his masterly conduct of these affairs Lord 
Moira was created marquess of Hastings in February 1817. 


He had now to deal with internal dangers. A combination of 
Mahratta powers was constantly threatening the continuance 
of British rule, under the guise of plausible assurances severally 
given by the peshwa, Sindhia, Holkar and other princes. At 
the same time the existence of the Pindari state was not only 
dangerous to the British, as being a warlike power always ready 
to turn against them, but it was a scourge to India itself. In 
1816, however, the Pindaris entered British territory in die 
Northern Circars, where they destroyed 339 villages. On this, 
permission was obtained to act for their suppression. Before 
the end of 18x7 the preparations of Lord Hastings were com- 
pleted, when the pe^wa suddenly broke into war, and 
British were opposed at once to the Mahratta and Pindari powers, 
estimated at 200,000 men and 500 guns. Both were utterly 
shattered in a brief campaign of four months (1817-18). The 
peshwa’s dominions were annexed, and those of Sindhia, Holkar, 
and the raja of Berar lay at the mercy of the governor-general, 
and were saved only by his moderation. Thus, after sixty years 
from the battle of Plassey, the supremacy of British power in 
India was effectively est^lished. The Pindaris had ceased to 
exist, and peace and security had been substituted for misery 
and terror. 

“ It is a proud phrase to use/* said Lord Hastings, “ but it is a 
true one, that we have bestowed blessings upon miUions. Nothing 
can be more delightful than the reports I receive of the sensibility 
manifested by the inhabitants to this change in their circumstances. 
The smallest detachment of our troops cannot pass through that 
district without meeting everywhere eager and exulting gratula- 
tions, the tone of which proves them to come from glowing hearts. 
Multitudes of people have, even in this short interv'al, come from 
the hills and fastnesses in which they had sought refugee for years, 
and have rcoccupied their ancient deserted villagc.s. The plough- 
share is again in every quarter turning up a soil which had for 
many seasons never been stirred, except by the hoofs of predatory 
cavalry.** 

While the natives of India appreciated the results of Lord 
Hastings’s achievements, the court of directors grumbled at his 
having extended British territory. They also disliked and 
opposed his measures for introducing education among the 
natives and his encouraging the freedom of the press. In 1819 
he obtained the cession by purchase of the island of Singapore. 
In finance his administration was very successful, as notwith- 
standing the expenses of his wars he showed an annual surplus 
of two miUions sterling. Brilliant and beneficent as his career 
had been, Lord Hastings did not escape unjust detraction. His 
last years of office were embittered by the discussions on a matter 
notorious at the time, namely, the affairs of the banking-house 
of W. Palmer and Company. The whole affair was mixed 
up with insinuations against Lord Hastings, especially charging 
him with having been actuated by favouritism towards one of 
the partners in the firm. From imputations which were incon- 
sistent with his whole character he has subsequently been 
exonerated. But while smarting under them he tendered his 
resignation in 1821, though he did not leave India till the first 
day of X823. He was much exhausted by the arduous labours 
which for more than nine years he had sustained. Among his 
characteristics it is mentioned that “ his ample fortune 
absolutely sank under the benevolence of his nature”; and, 
far from having enriched himself in the appointment of governor- 
general, he returned to England in circumstances which obliged 
him still to seek public employment. In 1824 he received the 
comparatively smiall post of governor of Malta, in which island 
he mtroduoed m^y reforms and endeared himself to the in- 
habitants. He died on the 28th of November X826, leaving a 
request that his right hand should be cut off and preserved till 
the death of the marchioness of Hastings, and then be interr^ 
in her coffin. 

Hastings was succeeded by his son, Francis George Augustus 
(1808-Z844), who in 1840 succeeded through his mother to the 
earldom of Loudoun. When his second son, Henry Weysford, 
the 4th marquess, died childless on the xoth of November x868 
the maxquessate became extinct; the earldom of I^udoun 
devolved upon his sister, Edith M^y (d. 1874), wife of Charles 
Frederidc Abn^-Hastings, afterwards Baron Donington ; the 
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barony of Hastings, which fell into abeyance, was also revived 
in 1871 in her favour. 

See Ross'^f-Bladensburg, Th$ Matqmss of Hastings ('* Rulers of 
India " series) (1893) • private Journal of the Marquess of 

HastingSf editM by ms daughter, the marchioness of Bute (1858). 

HASTINGS^ FRANK ABNEY (1794^1828), British naval 
officer and Philhellene, was the son of Lieut.-general Sir Charles 
Hastings, a natural son of Francb Hastings, tenth earl of 
Huntingdon. He entered the navy in 1805, and was in the 
“Neptune ” (100) at the battle of Trafalgar ; but in 1820 a quarrel 
with his flag captain led to his leaving the service. The revolu- 
tionary troubles of the time offered chances of foreign employ- 
ment. Hastings spent a year on tlie continent to learn French, 
and sailed for Greece*^n the 12th of March 1822 from Marseilles. 
On the 3rd of April he reached Hydra. For two years he took 
part in the naval operations of the Greeks in the Gulf of Smyrna 
and elsewhere. He saw that the light squadrons of the Greeks 
must in the end be overpowered by the heavier Turkish navy, 
clumsy as it was ; and in 1823 he drew up and presented to 
Lord Byron a very able memorandum which he laid liefore the 
Greek government in 1824. This paper is of j>eculiar interest 
apart from its importance in the Greek insurrection, for it 
contains the germs of the great revolution which has since 
been effected m naval gunnery and tactics. In substance the 
memorandum advocated the use of steamers in preference to 
sailing ships, and of direct fire with shells and hot shot, as a more 
trustworthy means of destroying the Turkish fleet than fire-ships. 
It will be found in Finlay’s History of the Greek Revolution, 
vol. ii. appendix i. The application of Hastings’s ideas led 
necessarily to the disuse of sailing ships, and the introduction 
of armour. The incompetence of the Greek government and 
the corrupt waste of its resources prevented the full application 
of Hastings’s bold and far-seeing plans. But largely by the use 
of his own money, of which he is said to have spent £7000, he 
was able to some extent to carry them out. In 1824 he came 
to England to obtain a steamer, and in 1825 he had fitted out a 
small steamer named the “ Karteria ” (Perseverance), manned 
by Englishmen, Swedes and Greeks, and provided with apparatus 
for the discharge of shell and hot shot. He did enough to show 
that if his advice had been vigorously followed the Turks would 
have been driven off the sea long before the date of the battle 
of Navarino. The great effect produced by his shells in an 
attack on the sea-line of communication of the Turkish army, 
then besieging Athens at Oropus and Yolo in March and April 
1827, W4S a clear proof that much more could have been done. 
Military mismanagement caused the defeat of the Greeks round 
Athens. But Hastings, in co-operation with General Sir R. 
Church shifted the scene of the attack to western Greece. 
Here his destruction of a small Turkish squadron at Salona Bay 
in the Gulf of Corinth (29th of September 1827) provoked 
Ibrahim Pasha into the aggressive movements which led to the 
destruction of his fleet by the allies at Navarino (</.v.) on the 
20th of October 1827. On the 25th of May 1828 he was wounded 
in an attack on Anatolikon, and he died in the harbour of Zante 
on the ist of June. General Gordon, who served in the war 
and wiote its history, says of him : “ If ever there was a 
disinterested and really useful Philhellene it was Hastings. 
He received no pay, and had expended most of his slender 
fortune in keeping ^e * Karteria ’ afloat for the last six months. 
His ship, too, was the only one in the Greek navy where regular 
discipline was maintained.” 

See Thomas Gordon, History of the Greek Revolution (London, 
1832) ; George Finlay, History of the Greek Revolutiofi (Edinburgh, 
1861). 

HASTINGS* WARREN (1732-1818), the first governor-general 
of British India, was bom on the 6th of December 1732 in the 
little hamlet of Churchill in Oxfordshire. He came of a family 
which had been settled for many generations in the adjoining 
village of Daylesford ; but his great-grandfather had sold the 
ancestral manor-house, and his gran&ather had been unable 
to maintain himself in possession of the family living. His 
mother died a few days after giving him birth ; his father. 
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Pyimston Hastings, drifted away to perish obscurely in the West 
Indies. Thus unfortunate in his birth, youn^ Hastings jieceived 
the elements of education at a charity school in his native village. 
At the age of eight he was taken in charge by an elder bro^r 
of his father, Howard Hastings, who held a post in the customs. 
After spending two years at a private school at Newington Butts, 
he was moved to Westminster, where among his contemporaries 
occur the names of Lord Thurlow and Lord Shelburne, Sir 
Elijah Impey, and the pc^ts Cowper and ChurcJiill. In 1749, 
when his lieadmaster Dr Nichols was already anticipating for him 
a successful career at the university, his uncle died, leaving him 
to the care of a distant kinsman, Mr Creswicke, who was afterwards 
in the direction of the East India Company ; and he determined 
to send his ward to seek his fortune as a “ writer ” in Bengal. 

When Hastings landed at Calcutta in October 1750 the affairs 
of the East India Company were at a low ebb. Throughout the 
entire south of the peninsula French influence was predominant. 
The settlement of Fort St George or Madras, captured by force 
of arms, had only recently been restored in accordance with a 
clause of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The organizing genius of 
Dupleix everywhere overshadowed the native imagination, and 
the star of Clive had scarcely yet risen above the horizon. The 
rivalry between the English and the French, which had alreadj* 
convulsed the south, did not penetrate to Bengal. That province 
was under the able government of Ali Vardi Khan, who 
peremptorily forbade the foreign settlers at Calcutta and Chandcr- 
nagore to introduce feuds from Europe. The duties of a young 
“ writer ” were then such as are implied in the name. At an 
early date Hastings was placed in charge of an aurang or factor}^’ 
in the interior, where his duties would be to superintend the 
weaving of silk and cotton goods under a system of money 
advances. In 1753 he was transferred to ^ssimbazar, the 
river-port of the native capital of Murshidabad. In 1756 the 
old nawab died, and was succeeded by his grandson Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah, a young madman of 19, whose nan^c is indelibly 
associated with the tragedy of the Black Hole. When that 
passionate young prince, in revenge for a fancied wrong, resolved 
to drive the English out of Bengal, his first step was to occupy 
the fortified factoiy^ at Cossimba^r, and m^e prisoners of 
I Hastings and his companions. Hastings was soon released at the 
intercession of the Dutc'.h resident, and made use of his position 
at Murshidatuid to open negotiations wdth the English fugitives 
at Falta, the .site of a Dutch factory near the mouth of the Hiigli. 
In later days he used to refer with pride to his services on this 
occasion, when he was first initiated into the wiles of Oriental 
diplomacy. After a while he found it necessary to fly from the 
Mahommedan court and join the main body of the. English at 
Falta. When the relieving force arrived from Madras under 
Colonel (live and Admiral Watson, Hastings enrolled himself as 
a volunteer, and took part in the action w^hich led to the recoverj' 
of Calcutta. Clive showed his appreciation of Hastings’s merits 
by appointing him in 1758 to the important |X)st of resident at 
the court of Murshidabad. It was there tliat he first came into 
collision with the Bengali Brahman, Nuncomar, whose sub- 
sequent fate has supplied more material for controversy than an>' 
other episode in his career. During his three years of office as 
resident he was able to render not a few valuable services to the 
Company ; but it is more important to observe that his name 
nowhere occurs in the official lists of those who derived pecuniary 
profit from the necessities and weakness of the native court. In 
1761 he was promoted to be member of council, under tlie presi- 
dency of Mr Vansittart, who had l^en introduced by Clive from 
Madras. The period of Vansittart’s government has been truly 
described as “ the most revolting ptige of our Indian histoiy^.” 
The entire duties of administration were suffered to remain in 
the hands of the nawab, while a few irresponsible EnglisJi traders 
had drawn to themselves all real power. The members of 
council, the commanders of the troops, and the commercial 
residents plundered on a grand scale. The youngest ser\'ant of 
the Company claimed the right of trading on his own account, 
free from taxation and from local jurisdiction, not only for him- 
self but also for every native subordinate whpm he might permit 
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to use his htoe. It was this exemption, threatening the very 
foundations of the Mussulman government, that finally led to a 
rupture with the nawab. Macaulay, in his celebrated essay, has 
said that “ of the conduct of Hastings at this time little is known/' 
As a matter of fact, the book which Macaulay was professing to 
review describes at length the honourable part consistently 
taken by Hastings in opposition to the great majority of the 
council. Sometimes in conjunction only with Vansittart, some- 
times absolutely alone, he protested unceasingly against the 
policy and practices of his colleagues. On one occasion he was 
stigmatized in a minute by Mr Batson with having espoused 
the nawab's cause, and as a hired solicitor defended all his actions, 
however dishonourable and detrimental to the Company.” An 
altercation ensued. Batson gave him the lie and struck him in 
the council chamber. When war was actually begun, Hastings 
officially recorded his previous resolution to have resigned, in 
order to repudiate responsibility for measures which he had 
always opposed. Waiting only for the decisive victory of Buxar 
over the allied forces of Bengal and Oudh, he resigned his seat 
and sailed for England in November 1764. 

After fourteen years' residence in Bengal Hastings did not 
return home a rich man, estimated by the opportunities of his 
position. According to the custom of the time he had augmented 
his slender salary by private trade. At a later date he was 
charged by Burke with having taken up profitable contracts for 
supplying bullocks for the use of the Company's troops. It is 
admitted that he conducted by means of agents a large business 
in timber in the Cangetic Sundarbans. When at Falta he had 
married Mrs Buchanan, the widow of an officer. She bore him 
two children, of whom one died in infancy at Murshidabad, and 
was shortly followed to the grave by her mother. Their ctmimon 
gravestone is in existence at the present day, bearing date 
July II, 1759. Tlie other child, a son, was sent to England, and 
also died shortly before his father's return. While at home 
Hastings is said to have attached himself to literary society ; 
and it may be inferred from his own letters that he now made the 
personal acquaintance of Samuel Johnson and Lord Mansfield. 
In 1766 he was called upon to give evidence before a committee 
of the House of Commons upon the affairs of Bengal. The good 
sense and clearness of the views which he expressed caused 
attention to be paid to his desire to l)e again employed in India. 
His pecuniary affairs were embarrassed, partly from the liberality 
with which he had endowed his few surviving relatives. The 
great influence of Lord Clive was also exercised on his behalf. 
At last, in the winter of 1768, he received the appointment of 
second in council at Madras. Among his companions on his 
voyage round tlic Cape were the Baron Imhoff, a speculative 
portrait-painter, and his wife, a lady of some personal attractions 
and great social c:harm, who was destined henceforth to be 
Hastings's lifelong companion. Of his two years’ work at Madras 
it is needless to speak in detail. He won the good-wDl of his 
employers by devoting himself to the improvement of their 
manufacturing business, and he kept his hands clean from the 
prevalent taint of pecuniary transactions with the nawab of the 
Carnatic. One fact of some interest is not generally known. 
He drew up a scheme for tlie construction of a pier at Madras, 
to avoid the dangers of landing through the surf, and instructed 
his brother-in-law in England to obtain estimates from the 
engineers Brindley and Smeaton. 

In the beginning 6 f 1772 his ambition was stimulated by the 
nomination to the second place in council in Bengal with a 
promise of the reversion of the governorship when Mr Cartier 
should retire. Since his departure from Bengal in 1764 the 
situation of affairs in that settlement had scarcely improved. 
The second governorship of Give was marked by the transfer 
of the dhffM or financial administration from the Mogul emperor 
to the Company, and by the enforcement of stringent regulations 
against the be^tting sin of peculation. But Clive was followed 
by two inefficient successors ; and in 1770 occurred the most 
terrible Indian famine on record, which is credibly estimated 
to have swept away one-third of the population. In April 1772 
Warren Hastings took his seat as president of the council at Fort 
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William. His first care was to carry out the instructions received 
from home, and effect a radical reform in the system of govern- 
ment. Clive’s plan of ^ovemi^ through the agency of the native 
court had proved a failure. The directors were determined “ to 
stand forth as diwan, and take upon themselves by their own 
servants the entire management of the Revenues.” All the 
officers of administration were transferred from Murshidabad 
to Calcutta, which Hastings boasted at this early date that he 
would make the first city in Asia, 'fhis reform involved the 
ruin of many native reputations, and for a second time brought 
Hastings into collision with the wily Brahman, Nuncomar. 
At the same time a settlement of the land revenue on leases for 
five years was begun, and the police and military ^sterns of 
the country were placed upon a new footing. Hastings was a 
man of immense industry, with an insatiable appetite for detail. 
The whole of this large series of reforms was conducted under 
his own personal supervision, and upon no part of his multifarious 
labours did he dwell in his letters home with greater pride. 
As an independent measure of economy, the stipend paid to the 
titular nawab of Bengal, who was then a minor, was reduced by 
one-half — to sixteen lakhs a year (say £160,000). Macaulay 
imputes this reduction to Hastings as a characteristic act of 
financial immorality ; but in truth it had been expressly enjoined 
by the court of directors, in a despatch dated six months before 
he took up office. His pecuniary bargains with Shu ja-ud-Dowlah , 
the nawab wazir of Oudh, stand on a different basis. Hastings 
himself always regarded them as incidents in his general scheme 
of foreign policy. The Mahrattas at this time had got possession 
of the person of the Mogul emperor, Shah Alam, from whom 
Give obtained the grant of Bengal in 1765, and to whom he 
assigned in return the districts of Allahabad and Kora and a 
tribute of £300,000. With the emperor in their camp, the 
Mahrattas were threatening the province of Oudh, and 
causing a large British force to be cantoned along the frontier 
for its defence. Warren Hastings, as a deliberate measure of 
policy, withheld the tribute due to the emperor, and resold 
Allahabad and Kora to the wazir of Oudh. The Mahrattas 
retreated, and all danger for the lime was dissipated by the 
death of their principal leader. The wazTr now bethought him 
that he had a good opportunity for satisfying an old quarrel 
against the adjoining tribe of Kohillas, who had played fast and 
loose with him while the Mahratta army was at hand. The 
Rohillas were a race of Afghan origin, who had established 
themselves for some generations in a fertile tract west of Oudh, 
between the Himalayas and the Ganges, which still bears the 
name of Rohilkhand. They were not so much the occupiers of 
the soil as a dominant caste of warriors and freebooters. But 
in those troubled days their title was as good as any to be found 
in India. After not a little hesitation, Hastings consented to 
allow the Company’s troops to be used to further the ambitious 
designs of his Oudh ally, in consideration of a sum of money 
which relieved the ever-pressing wants of the Bengal treasury. 
The Rohillas were defeated in fair fight. Some of them fled the 
country, and so far as possible Hastings obtained terms for 
those who remained. The fighting, no doubt, on the part of the 
wazir was conducted with all the savagery of Oriental warfare ; 
but there is no evidence that it was a war of extermination. 

Meanwhile, the affairs of the East India Company had come 
under the consideration of parliament. The Regulating Act, 
passed by Lord North's ministry in 1773, effected considerable 
changes in the constitution of the Bengal government. The 
council was reduced to four members wi^ a governor-general, 
who were to exercise certain indefinite powers of control over the 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay. Hastings was named in 
the act as govemor-general for a term of five years. The council 
consisted of General Clavering and the Hon. Colonel Monson, 
two third-rate politicians of considerable parliamentary influence; 
Philip Francis (g.v,), then only known as an able permanent 
official ; and Bs^ell) of the Bengal Civil Service. At the same 
time a supreme court of judicature w'as appointed, composed 
of a chief and three puisne judges, to exercise an indeterminate 
jurisdiction at Calcutta. The chief-justice was Sir Elijah Impey, 
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already mentioned as a schoolfellow of Hastings at Westminster. 
The whole tendency of the Regulating Act was to establish for 
the hrst time the influence of the crown, or rather of parliament, 
in Indian affairs. The new members of council disembarked 
at Qdcutta on the 19th of October 1774 ; and on the following 
day commenced the long feud which scarcely terminated twenty- 
one years later with the acquittal of Warren Hastings by the 
House of Lords. Macaulay states that the members of council 
were put in ill-humour because their salute of guns was not 
proportionate to their dignity. In a contemj>oraiy letter 
Francis thus expresses the same petty feeling ; “ Surely Mr 11 . 
might have put on a ruffled shirt.” Taking advantage of an 
ambiguous clause in their commission, the majority of the 
council (for Barwell'^uniformly sided with Hastings) forthwith 
proceeded to pass in review the recent measures of the governor- 
general. All that he had done they condemned ; all that they 
coulcMhey reversed. Hastings was reduced to the position of a 
cipher at their meetings. After a time they lent a ready ear to 
detailed allegations of corruption brought against him by his 
old enemj^ Nuncomar. To charges from such a source, and 
brought in such a manner, Hastings disdained to reply, and 
referred his accuser to the supreme court. The majority of the 
council, in their executive capacity, resolved that the governor- 
general had been guilty of peculation, and ordered him to 
refund. A few days later Nuncomar was thrown into prison on 
a charge of forgery preferred by a private prosecutor, tried before 
the supreme court sitting in bar, found guilty by a jury of 
Englishmen and sentenced to be hanged. Hastings always 
maintained that he did not cause the charge to be instituted, 
and the legality of Nuncomar ’s trial is thoroughly proved by 
Sir James Stephen. The majority of the council abandoned 
their supporter, who was executed in due course. He had 
forwarded a petition for reprieve to the council, which Clavering 
took care should not be presented in time, and which was subse- 
quently burnt by the common hangman on the motion of Francis. 
While the strife was at its hottest, Hastings had sent an agent 
to England with a general authority to place his resignation in 
the hands of the Company under certain conditions. The agent 
thought fit to exercise that authority. The resignation was 
[promptly accepted, and one of the directors was appointed 
to the vacancy. But in the meantime Colonel Monson had 
died, and Hastings was thus restored, by virtue of his casting 
vote, to the supreme management of ^airs. He refused to 
ratify his resignation ; and when Clavering attempted to seize 
on the governor-generalship, he judiciously obtained an opinion 
from the judges of the supreme court in his favour. From that 
time forth, though he could not always command an absolute 
majority in council, Hastings was never again subjected to 
gross insult, and his general policy was able to prevail. 

A crisis was now approaching in foreign affairs which de* 
(nanded all the experience and all the genius of Hastings for 
its solution. Bengal was prosperous, and free from external 
enemies on every quarter. But the government of Bombay had 
hurried on a rupture with the Mahratta confederacy at a time 
when France was on the point of declaring war against England, 
and when the mother-country found herself unable to subdue 
her rebellious colonists in America. Hastings did not hesitate 
to take upon his own shoulders the whole responsibility of 
military affairs. All the French settlements in India were 
promptly occupied. On the part of Bombay, the Mahratta war 
was conducted with procrastination and disgrace. But Hastings 
amply avenged the capitulation of Wargaon by the complete 
success of his own plan of operations. Colonel Goddard with a 
Bengal army marched across the breadth of the peninsula from 
the valley of the Ganges to the western sea, and achieved almost 
without a blow the conquest of Gujarat. Captain Popham, with 
a sm^ detachment, stormed the rock fortress of Gwalior, then 
deemed impregnable and the key of central India ; and by this 
feat held in check Sindhia, the most formidable of the Mahratta 
chiefs. The Bhonsla Mahratta raja of Nagpur, whose dominions 
bordered on Bengal, was won over by the diplomacy of an 
emissary of Hastings. But while these events were taking place, 
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a new source of embarrassment had arisen at Calcutta. The 
supreme court, whether rightly or wrongly, assumed a jurisdic- 
tion of first instance over the entire province of Bengal. The 
English common law, with all the absurdities and rigours of that 
day, was arbitrarily extended to an alien system of society, 
Zaminddrs, or government renters, were arrested on mesne 
process ; the sanctity of the zmdna, or women's chamber, as 
dear to Hindus as to Mahommedans, was violated by the sheriff’s 
officer ; the deepest feelings of the people and the entire fabric 
of revenue administration were alike disregarded. On this point 
the entire council acted in harmony. Hastings and Francis went 
joint-bail for imprisoned natives of distinction. At last, after 
the dispute between the judges and the executive threatened to 
become a trial of armed force, Hastings set it at rest by a charac- 
teristic stroke of policy. A new judicial office was created in 
the name of the Company, to which Sir Elijali Impey was 
appointed, though he never consented to draw the additional 
salary offered to him. The understanding between Hastings 
and Francis, originating in this state of affairs, was for a short 
period extended to general policy. An agreement was come to 
by which Francis received patronage for his circle of friends, 
while Hastings was to be unimpeded in the control of foreign 
affairs. But a difference of interpretation arose. Hastings 
recorded in an official minute that he had found Francis’s private 
and public conduct to be “ void of truth and honour.” They 
met as duellists. Francis fell wounded, and soon afterwards 
returned to England. 

The Mahratta war was not yet terminated, but a far more 
formidable danger now threatened the English in India. The 
imprudent conduct of the Madras authorities had irritated 
beyond endurance the two greatest Mussulman powers in the 
peninsula, the nizam of the Deccan and Hyder Ali, the usurper 
of Mysore, who l^egan to negotiate an alliance with the Mahrattas. 
A second time the genius of Hastings saved the British empire 
in the east. On the arrival of tlie news that Hyder had descended 
from the highlands of Mysore, cut to pieces the only British army 
in the field, and swept the Carnatic up to the gates of Madras, 
he at once adopted a policy of extraordinary boldness. He 
signed a blank treaty of peace with the Mahrattas, who were still 
in arms, reversed the action of the Madras government towards 
the nizam, and concentrated all the resources of Bengal against 
Hyder Ali. Sir Eyre Coote, a general of renown in former 
Carnatic wars, was sent by sea to Madras with all the troops and 
treasure that could be got together ; and a strong l)ody of rein- 
forcements subsequently marched southwards under Colonel 
Pearse along the coast line of Orissa. The landing of Coote 
preserved Madras from destruction, though the war lasted 
through many campaigns and only terminated with the death 
of Hyder. Pearse’s detachment was decimated by an epidemic 
of cholera (perhaps the first mention of this disease by name in 
Indian history) ; but the survivors penetrated to Madras, and 
not only held in check Bhonsla and the nizam, but also corro- 
borated the lesson taught by Goddard — that the Company’s 
sepoys could march anywhere, wlien boldly led. Hastings’s 
personal task was to provide the ways and means for this exhaust- 
ing war, A considerable economy was effected by a reform in 
the establishment for collecting the land lax. The government 
monopolies of opium and salt were then for the first time j)laced 
upon a remunerative basis. But these reforms were of necessity 
slow in their beneficial operation. The pressing demands of the 
military chest had to be satisfied b)’^ loans, and in at least one 
case from the private purse of the governor-general. Ready 
cash could alone fill up the void ; and it was to the hoards of 
native princes that Hastings’s fertile mind at once turned. 
Chait Sing, raja of Benares, the greatest of the vassal chiefs who 
iiad grown rich under the protection of the British rule, lay 
under the suspicion of disloyalty. The wazir of Oudh had fallen 
into arrears in the payment due for the maintenance of the 
Company’s garrison posted in his dominions, and his administra- 
tion was in great disorder. In his case the ancestral hoards were 
under the control of his mother, the begum of Oudh, into whose 
hands they had been allowed to pass at the time when Hastings 
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was powerless in council. Hastings revived to make a progress 
up country in order to arrange the affairs of both provinces, and 
bring back all the treasure that could be squeezed out of its 
holders by his personal intervention. When he reached Benares 
and presented his demands, the raja rose in insurrection, and the 
governor-general barely escaped with his life. But the faithful 
Popham rapidly rallied a force for his defence. The iiwurgents 
were defeated again and again ; Chait Sing took to flight, and 
an augmented permanent tribute was imposed upon his suc- 
cessor. The Oudh business was managed with less risk. The 
wazir consented to everything demanded of him. The begum 
was charged with having abetted Chait Sing in his rebellion ; 
and after the severest pressure applied to herself and her 
attendant eunuchs, a fine of more than a million sterling was 
exacted from her. Hastings appears to have been not altogether 
satisfied with the incidents of this expedition, and to have antici- 
pated the censure which it received in England. As a measure 
of precaution, he procured documentary evidence of the rebellious 
intentions of the raja and the begum, to the validity of which 
Impey obligingly lent his extra-judicial sanction. 

The remainder of Hastings's term of office in India was passed 
in comparative tranquillity, both from internal opposition and 
foreign war. The centre of interest now shifts to the India 
House and to the British parliament. Tlie long struggle between 
the Company and the ministers of the crown for the supreme 
control of Indian affairs and the attendant patronage had 
reached its climax. The decisive success of Hastings’s adminis- 
tration alone postponed the inevita])le solution. His original 
terra of five years would have expired in 1778; but it was 
annually prolonged by special act of parliament until his 
voluntary resignation. Though Hastings was thus irremovable, 
his policy did not escape censure. Ministers were naturally 
anxious to obtain the reversion to his vacant post, and Indian 
affairs formed at this time the hinge on which party politics 
turned. On one occasion Dundas carried a motion in the House 
of Commons, censuring Hastings and demanding his recall, 
llie directors of the Company were disposed to act upon this 
resolution ; but in the court of proprietors, with whom the 
decision ultimately lay, Hastings always possessed a sufficient 
majority. Fox’s India Bill led to the downfall of the Coalition 
ministry in 1783. 'J'hc act which Pitt successfully carried in the 
following year introduced a new constitution, in which Hastings 
felt that he had no place. In February 1785 he finally sailed 
from Calcutta, after a dignified ceremony of resignation, rnd 
amid enthusiastic farewells from all classes. 

On his arrival in England, after a second absence of sixteen 
years, he was not displeased with the reception he met with at 
court and in the country. A peerage was openly talked of as 
his due, while his own ambition pointed to some respionsiblc 
office at home. Pitt had never taken a side against him, while 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow was his pronounced friend. But he 
was now destined to learn that his enemy Francis, whom he had 
discomfited in the council chamber at Calcutta, was more than 
his match in the parliamentary arena. Edmund Burke had taken 
the subject races of India under the protection of his eloquence. 
Francis, who had been the early friend of Burke, supplied him 
with the personal animus against Hastings, and wdth the know- 
ledge of detail, which he might otherwise have lacked. The 
Whig party on this occasion unanimously followed Burke’s lead. 
Dundas, Pitt’s favourite subordinate, had already committed 
himself by his earlier resolution of censure ; and Pitt was induced 
by motives which are still obscure to incline the ministerial 
majority to the same side. To meet the oratory of Burke and 
Sheridan and Fox, Hastings wrote an elaborate minute with 
which he wearied the ears of the House for two successive nights, 
and he subsidized a swarm of pamphleteers. The impeachment 
was decided upon in 1786, but the actual trial did not commence 
until 1788. For seven long years Hastings was upon his defence 
on the charge of “ high crimes and misdemeanours.” During 
this anxious period he appears to have borne himself with charac- 
teristic dignity, such as is consistent with no other hypothesis 
than the consciousness of innocence. At last, in 1795, the House 


of Lords gave a verdict of not guilty on aU chaiges laid against 
him ; and he left the bar at which he had so frequently appeared^ 
with his reputation clear, but ruined in fortune. However lar^e 
the wealth he brought back from India, all was swallowed up m 
defraying the expenses of his trial. Continuing the line of conduct 
which in most other men would be called hypocrisy, he forwarded 
a petition to Pitt praying that he might be reimbursed his costs 
from the public funds. This petition, of course, was rejected. 
At last, when he was reduced to actual destitution, xt was 
arranged that the East India Company should grant him an 
annuity of £4000 for a term of years, with £90,000 paid down in 
advance. This annuity expired before his death ; and he was 
compelled to make more than one fresh appeal to the bounty of 
the Company, which was never withheld. Shortly before his 
acquittal he had been able to satisfy the dream of his childhood, 
by buying back the ancestral manor of Daylesford, where the 
remainder of his life was passed in honourable retirement. In 
1813 he was called on to give evidence upon Indian affairs before 
the two houses of parliament, which received him with excep- 
tional marks of respect. The university of Oxford conferred on 
him the honorary degree of D.C.L. ; and in the following year 
he was sworn of the privy council, and took a prominent part in 
the reception giv'^en to the duke of Wellington and the allied 
sovereigns. He died on the 22nd of August 1818, in his 86th 
year, and lies buried behind the chancel of the parish church, 
which he had recently restored at his own charges. 

In physical appearance, Hastings ” looked like a great man, 
and not like a bad man.” The body was wholly subjugated to 
the mind. A frame naturally slight had been further attenuated 
by rigorous habits of temperance, and thus rendered proof 
against the diseases of the tropics. Against his private character 
not even calumny has breathed a reproach. As brother, as 
husband and as friend, his affections were as steadfast as they 
were warm. By the public he was alw'ays regarded as reserved, 
but within his own inner circle he gave and received perfect 
confidence. In his dealings with money, he was characterized 
rather by liberality of expenditure than by carefulness of acquisi- 
tion. A classical education and the instincts of family pride 
saved him from both the greed and the vulgar display which 
marked the typical “ nabob,” the self-made man of those days. 
He could support the position of a governor-general and of a 
country gentleman mth equal credit. Concerning his second 
marriage, it suffices to say that the Baroness Imhoff was nearly 
forty years of age, with a family of grown-up children, when the 
complaisant law of her native land allowed her to become Mrs 
Hastings. She survived her husband, who cherished towards 
her to the last the sentiments of a lover. Her children ho 
adopted as his own ; and it was chiefly for her sake that he 
desired the peerage which was twice held out to him. 

Hastings’s public career will probably never cease to be a 
subject of controversy. It was his misfortune to be the scape- 
goat upon whose head parliament laid the accumulated sins, 
real and imaginary, of the East India Company. If the acquisi- 
tion of the Indian empire can be supported on ethical grounds, 
Hastings needs no defence. No one who reads his private 
correspondence will admit that even his least defensible acts 
were dictated by dishonourable motives. It is more pleasing to 
point out certain of his public measures upon which no difference 
of opinion t*an arise. He was the first to attempt to open a trade 
route with Tibet, and to organize a survey of Bengal and of the, 
eastern seas. It was he who persuaded the pundits of Bengal to 
disclose the treasures of Sanskrit to European scholars. He 
founded the Madrasa or college for Mahommedan education at 
Calcutta, primarily out of his own funds ; and he projected the 
foundation of an Indian institute in England. The Bengal 
Asiatic Society was established under his auspices, though he 
yielded the post of president to Sir W. Jones. No Englishman 
ever understood the native character so well as Hastings ; none 
ever devoted himself more heartily to the promotion of every 
scheme, great and small, that could advance the prosperity of 
India. Natives and Anglo-Indians alike venerate his name, the 
former as their first beneficent administrator, the latter as the 
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most able and the most enlightened of their own class. If Clive's 
sword conquered the Indian empire^ it was the brain of Hastings 
that planned the system of civil administration^ and his genius 
that saved the empire in its darkest hour. 

See G. B. Malleson, Life of Warven Hastings (1894) ; G. W. 
Forrest, The Administration of Warren Hastings (Calcutta, 1892) ; 
Sir Charles I.awson, The Private Life of Warren Hastings (1895I ; 
L. J. Trotter, Warren Hastings (“ Rulers of India " series) (1890) ; 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Warren Hastings (“ English Men of Action ” series) 
(1889) ; F. M. Holmes, Four Heroes of India (1892) ; G. W. Hastings, 
A Vindication of Warren Hastings (1909). Macaulay's famous essay, 
though a classic, is very partial and inaccurate ; and Burke's speech, 
on the impeachment of Warren Hastings, is magnificent rhetoric. 
The true historical view has been restored by Sir James Stephen’s 
Story of Nurreomar (18^) and by Sir John Strachey's Hastings and 
the Rohilla IKaf (1892), and it is enforced in some detail in Sydney 
C. Grier's Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife (1905), material for 
which existed in a mass of documents relating to Hastings, acquired 
by the British Museum. (J. S. Co.) 

HASTINGS, a municipal, county and parliamentary borough 
and watering-place of Sussex, England, one of the Cinque Ports, 
62 m. S.E. by S. from London, on the South Eastern & Cliatham 
and the London, Brighton & South Coast railways. Pop. (1901), 
65,528. It is picturesquely situated at the mouth of two narrow 
valleys, and, being sheltered by considerable hills on the north 
and east, has an especially mild climate. Eastward along the 
coast towards Fairlight, and inland, the country is beautiful. 
A parade fronts the English Channel, and connects the town on 
the west with St I.eonard’s, which is included within the borough. 
This is mainly a residential quarter, and has four railway stations 
on the lines serving Hastings. Both Hastings and St Leonard’s 
have fine piers ; there is a covered parade known as the Marina, 
and the Alexandra Park of 75 acres was opened in 1891. There 
are also numerous public gardens. The sandy beach is extensive, 
and affords excellent bathing. On the brink of the West Cliff 
stand a square and a circular tower and other fragments of the 
castle, probably erected soon after the time of William the 
Conqueror ; together with the ruins, opened up by excavation 
in 1824, of the castle chapel, a transitional Norman structure 
no ft. long, with a nave, chancel and aisles. Besides the chapel 
there was formerly a college, both being under the control of a 
dean and secular canons. The deanery was held by Thomas 
Becket, and one of the canonries by William of Wykeham. The 
principal public buildings are the old parish churches of All 
Saints and St Clements, the first containing in its register for 
1619 the baptism of Titus Oates, whose father was rector of the 
parish ; .numerous modem churches, the town hall (1880) ; 
theatre, music hall and assembly rooms. The Brassey Institute 
contains a public library, museum and art school. The Albert 
Memorial clock-tower was erected in 1864. Educational institu- 
tions include the grammar school (1883), school of science and 
art (1878) and technical schools. At the west end of the town 
are several hospitals and convalescent homes. The prosperity 
of the town depends almost wholly on its reputation as a watering- 
place, but there is a small fishing and boat-building industry. 
In 1890 an act of parliament authorized the construction of a 
harbour, but the work, begun in 1896, was not completed. The 
fish-market beneath the castle cliff is picturesque. The parlia- 
mentary borough, returning one member, falls within the Rye 
division of the county. The county borough was created in 
1888. The municipal borough is under a mayor, lo aldermen 
and 30 councillors. Area, 4857 acres. 

Rock shelters on Castle Hill and numerous flint instruments 
which have been discovered at Hastings point to an extensive 
neolithic population, and there are ancient earthworks and a 
promontory camp of unknown date. There is no evidence that 
Hastings was a Roman settlement, but it was a place of some 
note in the Anglo-Saxon period. In 795 land at Hastings 
(Haestingaceaster, Haestingas, Haestingaport) is included in a 
grant, which may possibly be a forgery, of a South Saxon chieftain 
to the abbey of St Denis in France ; and a royal mint was 
established at the town by iEthelstan. The battle of Hastings 
in 1066 described below was the first and decisive act of the 
Norman Conquest. It was fought near the present Battle Abbey, 


about 6 m. inland. After the Conquest William I. erected the 
earthworks of the existing castle. By 1086 Hastings was a 
borough and had given its name to the rape of Sussex in which 
it lay. The town at that time had a harbour and a market. 
Whether Hastings was one of the towns afterwards known as 
the Cinque Ports at the time when they received their first charter 
from Edward the Confessor is uncertain, but in the reign of 
William I. it was undoubtedly among them. These combined 
towns, of which Ha.stings was the head, had special liberties 
and a separate jurisdiction under a warden. The only charter 
peculiar to Hastings was granted in 1589 by Elizabeth, and 
incorporated the borough under the name of “ mayor, jurats 
and commonalty,” instead of the former title of “ bailiff, jurats 
and commonalty.” Hastings returned two members to parlia- 
ment probably from 1322, and certainly from 1366, until 1885, 
when the number was reduced to one. 

Battle of Hastings , — On the 28th of September 1066, William 
of Normandy, bent on asserting by arms his right to the English 
crown, landed at Pevensey. King Harold, who had destroyed 
the invaders of northern England at the battle of Stamford 
Bridge in Yorkshire, on hearing tlie news hurried southward, 
gathering what forces he could on the way. He took up his 
position, athwart the road from Hastings to London, on a hill ^ 
some 6 m. inland from Hastings, with his back to the great 
forest of Anderida (the Weald) and in front of him a long glacis- 
like slope, at the bottom of which began the opposing slope of 
Telham HiU. The English army was composed almost entirely 
of infantry. The shire levies, for the most part destitute of body 
armour and with miscellaneous and even improvised weapons, 
were arranged on either flank of Harold’s guards {huscarles), 
picked men armed principally with the Danish axe and shield. 

Before this po.sition Duke William appeared on the morning 
of the 14th of October. His host, composed not only of his 
Norman vassals but of barons, knights and adventurers from all 
quarters, was arranged in a centre and two wings, each corps 
having its archers and arblasters in the front line, the rest of the 
infantry in the second and the heavy annoured aivalry in the 
third. Neither the arrows nor the charge of the second line 
of foot-men, who, unlike the English, wore defensive mail, made 
any impression on the luiglish standing in a serried mass behind 
their interlocked shields.'-^ 

Then the heavy cavalry came on, led by the duke and his 
brother Odo, and encouraged by the example of the minstrel 
Taillefcr, who rode forward, tossing and catching his sword, 
into the midst of the English line before he was pulled down and 
killed. All along the front the cavalry came to close quarters 
with the defenders, but the long powerful Danish axes were 

^ Freeman called tliis liill Senlac and introduced the fashion of 
describing the battle as “ the battle of Senlac.” Mr J. H. Round, 
however, proved conclusively that tliis name, being French (Sen- 
Iccque), could not luive been in use at the time of the Conquest, 
tlrat the battlefield had in fact no name, jioiiiting out thiit in William 
of Malmesbury and in Domesday Book the battle is called ” of 
Hi'islings ” [Bellum Hastingense)^ while only one WTiter, Orclericus 
Vitalis, describes it two hundred years after the event as Helium 
Senlacium. Sec Round, Feudal England (I^ndon, 1895), P* .^33 
ct set], 

^ There is still a difference of opinion as to wdiether the English 
were, or won^ not, defended by any other rampart than that of the 
customary shield-wall.” Freeman, ai)paiently as a result of a 
misunderstanding of a passage in Henry of Huntingdon and the 
slightly ambiguous verso of Wace in the Roman du Ron (11. 6991- 
6994 and 11. 7815-7826), affirms that Harold turned ” the battle as 
far as possible into the likeness of a siege,” by building round his 
troops a "palisade” of solid timber {Norman Conquest, iii. 444). 
Tliis was proved to be? a fable by J. H. Round, in the course of a 
general attack on Freeman's historical mcthofl, which provoked the 
profe.ssor's defenders to take up tlic cudgels on his behalf in a veiy 
long and lively controversy. The result of tliis was tliat Freeman’s 
account was wholly discredited, though Round’s view — tliat lhf?re was 
no wall of any kind Sfivc the shield-wall — is not gencmlb^ accepted. 
Professor Oman (Academy, June 9, 1894), for instance, holds that 
there was " an ahattis of some sort ” set to hamper tlie advance 
of cavalry (sec also English History, vol. ix. p. 474); Mr Round 
sums up the controversy, from his point of view, in his heudal 
England, p. 340 et scq., where references to other monographs on 
the subject will be found. 
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as formidable as the halbert and the bill proved to be in battles i 
of later centuries^ and they lopped off the arms of the assailants 
and cut down their horses. The fire of the attack died out and 
the left wing pretons) fled in rout. But as the fyrd levies broke 
out of the line and pursued the Bretons down the hill in a wild, 
formless mob, William’s cavalry swung round and destroyed 
them, and this suggested to the duke to repeat deliberately 
what the Bretons had done from fear. Another advance, followed 
by a feigned retreat, drew down a second large body of the 
English from the crest, and these in turn, once in the open, were 
ridden over and slaughtered by the men-at-arms. Lastly, 
these two disasters having weakened the defenders both 
materially and morally, William subjected the huscarles, who 
had stood fast when the fyrd broke its ranks, to a constant rain 
of arrows, varied from time to time by cavalry charges. These 
magnificent soldiers endured the trial for many hours, from 
noon till close on nightfall; but at last, when the Norman 
archers raised their bows so as to pitch the arrows at a steep 
angle of descent in the midst of the huscarles, the strain became 
too great. While some rushed forward alone or in twos and threes 
to die in the midst of the enemy, the remainder stood fast, too 
closely crowded almost for the wounded to drop. At last 
Harold received a mortal wound, the English began to waver, 
and the knights forced their way in. Only a remnant of the 
defenders mtide its way back to the forest ; and William, alter 
resting for a night on the hardly-won ground, began the work of 
the Norman G)nquest. 

HASTINGS, a city and the county -seat of Adams county, 
Nebraska, U.S.A., about 95 m. W. by S. of Lincoln. Pop. 
(1890), 13,584 ; (1900), 7188, of whom 1253 were foreign-bom. 
Hastings is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago & North-western, the Missouri Pacific and the St Joseph 
& Grand Island railways. It is the seat of Hastings College 
(Presbyterian, coeducational), opened in 1882, and having 286 
students in 1908, and of the state asylum for the chronic insane. 
The city carries on a considerable jobbing business for the farm- 
ing region of which it is the centre and produce market. There 
are a large foundry and several large brickyards here. Hastings 
was settled in 1872, was incorporated in 1874 and was chartered 
as a city in the same year. 

HAT, a covering for the head worn by both sexes, and dis- 
tinguished from the cap or bonnet by the possession of a brim. 
The word in O.E. is which is cognate with O. Frisian Aa//, 
O.N. hoile, &c., meaning head-covering, hood ; it is distantly 
related to the O.E. hod, hood, which is cognate with the German 
for hat,” HuX, The history of the hat as part of the apparel 
of both sexes, with the various changes in shape which it has 
undergone, is treated in the article Costume. 

Hats were originally made by the process of felting, and as 
tradition ascribed the discovery of that very ancient operation 
to St Clement, he was assumed as the patron saint of the craft. 
At the present day the trade is divided into two distinct classes. 
The first and most ancient is concerned with the manufacture 
of felt hats, and the second has to do with the recent but now 
most extensive and important manufacture of silk or dress hats. 
In addition to these there is the important manufacture of straw 
or plaited hats (see Straw and Straw Manufactures) ; and 
hats are occasionally manufactured of materials and by processes 
not included under any of these heads, but such manufactures 
do not take a large oi^permanent position in the industry. 

Felt Hois. — There is a great range in the quality of felt hats : 
tlie finer and more expensive qualities are made entirely of fur ; 
for commoner qualities a mixture of fur and wool is used ; and for 
the cheapest kinds wool alone is employed. The processes and 
apparatus necessary for making hats of fur differ also from those 
required in the case of woollen bodies ; and in large manufactories 
machinery is now generally employed for operations which at no 
distant date were entindy manual. An outline of the operations 
by which the old beaver hat was made will give an idea of the 
manual processes in making a fur napped hat, and the apparatus 
and mechanical processes employed in making ordinary hard and 
soft felts will afterwards be noticed. 

Hatters* fur consists principally of the hair of rabbits (technically 
called coneys) and hares, with some proportion of nutria, musquash 
and beavers* liair ; and generally any parings and cuttings from 


farriers are also used. Furs intended for felting are deprived of their 
kmg coarse hairs, after which they are treated with a solution of 
nitrate of mercury, an operation called carroting or sscretag^ whereby 
the felting properties of the fur are greatly increased. The fur & 
then cut by hand or machine from the skin, and in this state it is 
delivered to the liat maker. 

The old process of making a beaver hat was as follows. The 
materials of a proper beaver consisted, for the body or foundation, of 
rabbits’ fur, and for the nap, of beaver fur, although the beaver was 
often mixed with or supplanted by a more common fur. In pre- 
paring the fur plate, the hatter weighed out a sufficient quantity 
of rabbit fur for a single hat, and spread it out and combined it by 
the operation of bowing. The bow or stang ABC (fig. i) was about 
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Fig. I. 

7 ft. long, and it stretched a single cord of catgut D, which the 
workman \'ibrated by means of a wooden pin E, furnished with a 
lialf knob at each end. Holding the bow in his left hand, and the pin 
in his right, he caused the vibrating string to come in contact with 
the heap of tangled fur, which did not cover a space greater than that 
of the hand. At each vibration some of the filaments started up to 
the height of a few inches, and fell away from the mass, a little to 
the right of the bow, their excursions being restrained by a concave 
frame of wicker work called the basket. One half of me material 
was first operated on, and by bowing and gathering, or a patting use 
of the basket, the stuff was loosely matted into a triangular figure, 
about 50 by 36 in., called a bat. In this formation care wa.s taken to 
work about two-thirds of the fur dovoi towards what was intended 
for the brim, and this having been effected, greater density was in- 
duced by gentle pressure with the basket. It was then covered with 
a wettish linen cloth., upon which was laid the hardening skin, a 
piece of dry half-tanned horse hide. On this the workman pressed 
until the stuff adhered closely to the damp cloth, in which it was then 
doubled up, freely pre.sscd with the hand, and laid aside. By this 
process, called basoning, the bat became compactly felted and 
thinned toward the sides and point. The other half of the fur was next 
subjected to precisely the same processes, after which a cone-shaped 
slip of stiff j>aper was laid on its surface, and the sides of the bat were 
folded over its edges to its form and size. It was then laid paper-side 
downward upon the first bat, which was now replaced on the hurdle, 
and its edges were transvervsely doubled over the introverted side-lays 
of the second bat, thus giWng equal thickness to the whole lx)dy. 
In tliis condition it was reintroduced between folds of damp linen 
cloth, and again hardened, so as to unite the two halves, tlic knitting 
together of which was quickly effected. The paper was then with- 
drawn, and the body in the form of a large cone removed to the 
plank or battery room. 

The battery insisted of an open iron boiler or kettle A (fig. 2), 
filled with scalding hot water, with shelves, B, C, partly of mahogany 
and partly of lead, slop- » » » x / 07 

ing down to it. Here 
the body was first dipped 
in tlie water, and then 
withdrawn to the plank 
to cool and drain, when 
it was unfolded, rolled 
gently with a pin tapering 
towards the ends, turned, 
and worked in every 
direction, to toughen and 
slirink it, and at the same 
time prevent adhesion of 
its sides. Stopping or 
thickening any thin spots 
seen on looking throu^ 
the body, was carefully 
performed by dabbing on 
additional stuff in succes- 
sive supplies from the hot liquor with a brush frequently dipped into 
the kettle, until the body was shrunk sufficiently (al)out one-naif) and 
thoroughly equalized. When quite dried, stiffening was effected 
with a brush dipped into a thin varnish of shellac, and nibbed into 
the body, the surface intended for the inside liaving much more 
laid on it than the outer, while the brim was made to absorb many 
times the quantity applied to any otlier part. 

On being again dried, the body wa.s ready to be covered with a nap 
of beaver hair. For this, in inferior qualities, the hair of the o^r, 
nutria or other fine fur was sometimes substituted. The requisite 
quantity of one or other of these was taken and mixed with a pro- 

e irtion of cotton, and the whole was bowed up into a thin unifom 
p. The cotton merely served to give sufficient body to the material 
to enable the workman to handle the lap. The body of the hat 
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being damped, the 'workman spread over it a covering of this lap, 
and by moistening and gentle patting with a brusli the cut ends 
of the hair penetrated and fixed themselves in the felt body. The 
hat was then put into a coarse hair cloth, dipped and rolled in 
the hot liquor until the fur was quite worked in, the cotton being 
left on the surface loose and ready for removal. The blocking, 
dyeing and finishing processes in the case of beaver hats were 
similar to those employed for ordinary felts, except that greater care 
and dexterity were required on the part of the workmen, and further 
that the coarse hairs or kemps which might be in the fur were cut off 
by shaving the surface with a razor. The nap also had to be laid in 
one direction, smoothed and rendered glossy by repeated wettings, 
ironings and brushings. A hat so finished was very durable and 
much more light, cool and easy-fitting to tlie head than the silk hat 
which has now so largely superseded it. 

The first efficient s^hinery for making felt hats was devised in 
America, and from the United States the machine-making processes 
were introduced into England about the year 1858 ; and now in all 
large establishments machinery such as tliat alluded to below is 
emj)loyed. For the forming of hat bodies two kinds of machine are 
used, according as the material employed is fur or wool. In the case 
of fur, the essential portion of the apparatus is a “ former," con- 
sisting of a metal cone of the size and form of the body or bat to 
be made, perforated all over with small holes. The cone is made to 
revolve on its axis slowly over an orifice under which there is a 
jjowcrfui fan, which maintains a strong inward draught of air 
llirough the holes in the cone. At the side of the cone, and with 
an opening towards it, is a trunk or box from which tlie fur to be 
made into a hat is thrown out by the rapid revolution of a brush- 
like cylinder, and as the cloud of separate hairs is expelled from 
the trunk, the current of air being sucked througli the cone carries 
the fibres to it and causes tlicm to cling closely to its surface. Thus 
a coating of loose fibres is accumulated on the copper cone, and 
these arc kept in ixisition only by the exhaust at work under it. 
When sufficient for a hat body has been deposited, it is damped and a 
cloth is v^rapped round it ; then an outer cone is slipped over it and 
the ivholo is removed for felting, while another copper cone is placed 
in position for continuing the work. The fur is next felted by 
being rolled and pressed, tlie.se operations being performed partly b)^ 
hand and partly by machine. 

In the case of wool hats the hat or body is prepared by first 
carding in a modified form of carding macliine. The wool is divided 
into two separate slivers as delivered from the cards, and these aie 
wound simultaneously on a double conical block of wood mounted 
and geared to revolve slowly with a reciprocating horizontiil motion, 
so tliat there is a contininil crossing and recrossing of the wool as 
the sliver is wound around tlie cone. This diagonal arrangement of 
the sliver is an essential feature in the apparatus, as thereby the 
strength of the finislied felt is Tn<\de equal in every direction ; and 
when strained in the blocking th(^ texture yields in a uniform manner 
without rupture. The wool wound on the double block forms the 
material of two hats, which are separated by cutting around the 
median or ])asc line, and slipping each half off at its own end. Into 
each cone of avooI or bat an " inlayer "is now placed to prevent tin; 
inside from matting, after which they are folded in cloths, and placed 
over a jferforated iron r)late through which steam is blown. When 
well moistened and heated, they arc placed between boards, and 
subjected to a rubbing action sufficient to harden them for bearing 
the subsequent strong planking or felting operations. The planking 
of wool hats i.s generally done by machine, in some cases a form of 
fulling mill being used ; but in all forms the agencies are heat, 
moisture, pressure, rubbing and turning. 

When by thorough felting the liat bodie.s of any kind luivc been 
reduced to den.se leathery cones about one-half the size of the original 

bat, they are dried, and, if hard felts are to be made, the bodies are 
at this .stage hardened or stiffened with a vaniish of shellac. Next 
follows the operation of blocking, in which the felt for the first time 
assumes approximately the form it is ultimately to possess. For 
this purpose the conical body is softened in boiling water, and 
forcibly drawn over and over a hat-shaped wooden block. Tlie 
operation of dyeing next follows, and the finishing processes include 
shaping on a block, over which crown and brim receive ultimately 
their accurate form, and pouncing or pumicing, wliich consists of 
smoothing the surface with fine emery paper, the hat being for this 
purpose mounted on a rapidly revolving block. The trimmer finally 
binds the outer brim and inserts the lining, aiter which the brim 
may be given more or les.s of a curl or turn over according to pre- 
vailing fashion. 

Silk Hats . — The silk liat, which has now become co-extensive with 
civilization, is an article of comparatively recent introduction. It 

wa. s invented in Florence about 1760, but it was more than half a 
century before it was worn to any great extent. 

A silk hat consists of a light stiff body covered with a plush of 
silk, the manufacture of which in a brilliant glossy condition is the 
most important element in the industry. Originally the bodies 
were made of felt and various other materials, but now calico is 
chiefly used. Tlie calico is first stiffened with a varnish of shellac, 
and then cut into pieces sufficient for crown, side and brim. The 
side-piece is wound round a wooden hat block, and its edges are 


joined by hot ironing, and the crown-piece is put on and similarly 
attached to the side. Tlie brim, consisting of three thicknesses of 
calico cemented together, is now slipped over and brought to its 
position, and thereafter a second side-piece and another crown are 
cemented on. The whole of the body, thus prepared, now receives 
a coat of size, and subsequently it is varnished over, and thus it is 
ready for the operation of covering. In covering this body, the 
under brim, generally of merino, is first attached, then the upper 
brim, and lastly the crown and side sewn together are drawn over. 
All these by hot ironing and stretching are drawn smooth and tight, 
and as the varnish of the body softens with the heat, body and cover 
adhere all over to each other without wrinkle or pucker. Dressing 
and polishing by means of damping, brushing and ironing, come 
next, after which the hat is velured " in a revolving machine l)y 
the application of haircloth and velvet velures, which cleans the na]i 
and gives it a smooth and glossy surface. The brim has only then to 
be t^und, the linings inserted, and the brim finally curled, when 
the liat is ready for use. 

HATCH, EDWIN (1835-1889), English theologian, was born 
at Derby on the 4th of September 1835, and was educated at 
King Edward's school, Birmingham, under James Prince Lee, 
afterwards bishop of Manchester. He had many struggles to 
pass through in early life, which tended to discipline his character 
and to form the habits of severe study and the mental independ- 
ence for which he came to be distinguished. Hatch became 
scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford, took a second-class in 
classics in 1857, and won the Ellerton prize in 1858. He w^as 
professor of classics in Trinity College, Toronto, from 1859 to 
1862, when he became rector of the high school at Quebec. 
In 1867 he returned to Oxford, and was made vice-principal of 
St Mary Hall, a post which he held until 1885. In 1883 he was 
presented to the living of Purleigh in Essex, and in 1884 was 
appointed university reader in ecclesiastical history. In 1880 
he was Bampton lecturer, and from 1880 to 1884 Grinfield 
lecturer on the Septuagint. In 1883 the university of Edinburgh 
conferred on him the D.D. degree. He was the first editor of 
the university official Gazette (1870), and of the Student's Hand- 
book to the University. A reputation acquired through certain 
contributions to the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities w^as 
confirmed by his treatises On the Oi^anizalion of the Early 
Christian Churches (1881, his Bampton lectures), and on The 
Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages on the Christian Church 
(the Hibbert lectures for 1888). These works provoked no little 
criticism on account of the challenge they threw down to the 
high-church party, but the research and fairness displayed were 
admitted on all hands. The Bampton lectures w'ere translated 
into German by Harnack. Among his other works are The 
Growth of Church Institutions (1887) ; Essays in Biblical Greek 
(1889) ; A Concordance to the Septuagint (in collaboration with 
H. A. Redpath) ; Towards Fields of Light (verse, 1889) ; The 
God of Hope (sermons with memoir, 1890). Hatch died on the 
loth of November 1889. 

An appreciation by W. Sanday appeared in The Expositor for 
February 1890. 

HATCH. I. (In Mid. Eng. hacche ; the word is of obscure 
origin, but cognate forms appear in Swed. hdeka, and Dan. 
hackke ; it has been connected with “ hatch," grating, with 
possible reference to a coop, and with " hack " in the sense 
" to peck," of chickens coming out of the shell), to bring out 
young from the egg, by incubation or other process, natural or 
artificial. The word is also used as a substantive of a brood of 
chickens brought out from the eggs. " Hatchery " is particularly 
applied to a place for the hatching of fish spawn, where the 
natural process is aided by artificial means. In a figurative 
sense to hatch " is often used of the development or contrivance 
of a plot or conspiracy. 

2. (From the Fr. hacker, to cut, hache, hatchet), to engrave 
or draw by means of cutting lines on w'ood, mefcd, &c., or to 
ornament by inlaying with strips of some other substance as 
gold or silver. Engraved lines, especially those used in sliading, 
are called " hatches " or " hachures " (see Hachure). 

3. (O.E. heec, a gate, rack in a stable ; found in various 
Teutonic languages ; cf. Dutch hek, Dan. hekke ; the ultimate 
origin is obscure ; Skeat suggests a connexion with the root 
seen in " hook "), the name given to the lower half of a divided 
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door, as in “ buttery-hatch,” the half-door leading from the 
buttery or kitchen, through which the dishes could be passed 
into the dining-hfdl. It was used formerly as another name for 
a ship’s deck, and thus the phrase “under hatches” meant 
properly below deck ; the word is now applied to the doors of 
grated framework covering the openings (the “ hatchways ”) 
which lead from one deck to another mto the hold through 
which the cargo is lowered. In Cornwall the word is used to 
denote certain dams or mounds used to prevent the tin-washes 
and the water coming from the stream-works from flowing into 
the fresh rivers. 

HATCHET (adapted from the Fr. hachette^ diminutive of hache, 
axe, hacker y to cut, hack), a small, light form of axe with a short 
handle (see Tool) ; for die war-hatchet of the North American 
Indians and the symbolical ceremonies connected with it see 
Tomahawk. 

HATCHETTITE, sometimes termed Mountain Tallow, Mineral 
Adipocire, or Adipocerite, a mineral hydrocarbon occurring in 
the Coal-measures of Belgium and elsewhere, occupying in some 
cases the interior of hollow concretions of iron-ore, but more 
generally the cavities of fossil shells or crevices in the rocks, 
it is of yellow colour, and translucent, but darkens and becomes 
opaque on exposure. It has no odour, is greasy to the touch, and 
has a slightly glistening lustre. Its hardness is that of soft 
wax. The melting point is 46® to 47® C., and the composition is 
C. 85-55. H. 14-45. 

HATCHMENT, properly, in heraldry, an escutcheon or armorial 
shield granted for some act of distinction or “ achievement,” 
of which word it is a corruption through such forms as atcheamcnt, 
acheme^tt, hachemeni, &c. “ Achievement ” is an adaptation 

of the Fr. achevemenl, from achever, d chef venir, Lat. ad caput 
venire, to come to a head, or conclusion, hence accomplish, 
achieve. The term “ hatchment ” is now usually applied to 
funeral escutcheons or armorial shields enclosed in a black 
lozenge-shaped frame suspended against the wall of a deceased 
person’s house. It is usually placed over the entrance at the 
level of the second floor, and remains for from six to twelve 
months, when it is removed to the parish church. This custom 
is falling into disuse, though still not uncommon. It is usual to 
hang the hatchment of a deceased head of a house at the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge over the entrance to his lodge 
or residence. 

If for a bachelor the hatchment bears upon a shield his arms, 
crest, and other appendages, the whole on a black ground. If 
for a single woman, her arms are represented upon a lozenge, 

bordered with knotted ribbons, 
also on a black ground. If the 
hatchment be for a married 
man (as in the illustration), his 
arms upon a shield impale those 
of his surviving wife ; or if she 
be an heiress they are placed 
upon a scutcheon of pretence, 
and crest and other appendages 
are added. The dexter half of 
the ground is black, the sinister 
white. For a lyife whose hus- 
band is alive the same arrange- 
ment is used, but the sinister 
ground only is black. For a 
widower the same is used as 
for a married man, but the 
whole ground is black ; for a 
widow the husband’s arms are given with her own, but upon a 
lozenge, with ribbons, without crest or appendages, and the 
whole ground is black. When there have been two wives or 
two husbands the ground is divided into three parts per p^e, 
and the division l^hind the arms of the survivor is white. 
Colours and military or naval emblems are sometimes placed 
behind the arms of military or naval officers. It is thus easy 
to discern from the hatchment the sex, condition and quality, 
and possibly the name of the deceased. 


I In Scottish hatchments it is not unusual to place the arms 
! of the father and mother of the deceased in the two lateral 
I angles of the lozenge, and sometimes the 4, 8 or 16 genealogical 
! escutcheons are ranged along the margin. 

HATFIELD, a town in the Mid or St Albans parliamentary 
division of Hertfordshire, England, 17J m. N. of London by the 
Great Northern railway. Pop. (1901), 4754. It lies picturesquely 
on the flank of a wooded hill, and about its foot, past which runs 
the Great North Road. The church of St Etheldreda, well 
situated towards the top of the hill, contains an Early English 
round arch with the dog-tooth moulding, but for the rest is 
Decorated and Perpendicular, and largely restored. The chapel 
north of the chancel is known as the Salisbury chapel, and was 
erected by Robert Cecil, first earl of Salisbury (d. 1612), who 
was buried here. It is in a mixture of classic and Gothic styles. 
In a private portion of the churchyard is buried, among others 
of the family, the third marquess of Salisbury (d. 1903). In the 
vicinity is Hatfield House, dose to the site of a palace of the 
bishops of Ely, which was erected about the beginning of the 
I2th century. From this palace comes the proper form of the 
name of the town. Bishop’s Hatfield. In 1538 the manor was 
resigned to Henry VIII. by Bishop Thomas Goodrich of Ely, 
in exchange for certain lands in Cambridge, Essex and Norfolk ; 
and after that monarch the pialace was successively the residence 
of Edward VI. immediately before his accession, of Queen 
Elizabeth during the reign of her sister Mary, and of James I. 
The last-named exchanged it in 1607 for Theobalds, near 
Cheshunt, in the same county, an estate of Robert Cecil, earl of 
Salisbury, in whose family Hatfield House has since remained. 
The west wing of the present mansion, built for Cecil in 1608- 
1611, was destroyed by fire in November 1835, the dowager 
marchioness of Salisbury, widow of the ist marquess, perishing 
in the flames. Hatfield House was built, and has been restored 
and maintained, in the richest style of its period, both without 
and within. The buildings of mellowed red brici now used as 
stables and offices are, however, of a period far anterior to Cecil’s 
time, and are probably part of the erection of John Morton, 
bishop of Ely in 1478-1486. The park measures some ro in. 
in circumference. From the eminence on which the mansion 
stands the ground falls towards the river Lea, which here expands 
into a small lake. Beyond this is a rare example of a monks’ 
Walled vineyard. In the park is also an ancient oak under 
which Elizabeth is said to have been seated when the news of her 
sister’s death was brought to her. Brocket Park is another fine 
demesne, at the neighbouring village of Lemsford, and the 
Brocket chapel in Hatfield church contains memorials of the 
families who have held this seat. 

HATHERLEY, WILLIAM PAGE WOOD, ist Bakon (iSoi- 
1881), lord chancellor of Great Britain, son of Sir Matthew 
Wood, a London alderman and lord mayor who became famous 
for befriending Queen Caroline and braving George IV., was bom 
in London on the 29th of November i8oi. He was educated 
at Winchester, Geneva University, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became a fellow after being 24th wrangler in 
1824. He entered Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar in 
1824, studying conveyancing in Mr John Tyrrell’s chambers. 
He soon obtained a good practice as an equity draughtsman 
and before parliamentary committees, and in .1830 married 
Miss Charlotte Moor. In 1845 he became Q.C., and in 1847 was 
elected to parliament for the dty of Oxford as a Liberal. In 
1849 was appointed vice-chancellor of the county palatine 
of Lancaster,and in 1851 was made solicitor-general and knighted, 
vacating that position in 1852. When his party returned to 
power in 1853, he was raised to the bench as a vice-chancellor. 
In 1868 he was made a lord justice of appeal, but before the end 
of the year was selected by Mr Gladstone to be lord chancellor, 
and was raised to the peerage as Lord Hatherley of Down 
Hatherley. He retired in 1872 owing to failing eyesight, but sat 
occasionally as a law lord. His wife’s death in 1878 was a great 
blow, from which he never recovered, and he died in London 
on the loth of July 1881. Dean Hook said that Lord Hatherley 
— ^who was a sound and benevolent supporter of the Church of 
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England— was the best man he had ever known. He was a 
particularly clear-headed lawyer, and his judgments— always 
delivered extempore— commanded the greatest confidence both 
with the public and the legal profession. He left no issue and 
the title became extinct on his death. 

HATHBRTON, EDWARD JOHN LITTLETON, isT Baron 
(1791-1863), was bom on the i8th of March 1791 and was 
educated at Rugby school and at Brasenose (College, Oxford. 
He was the only son of Moreton Walhouse of Hatherton, Stafford- 
shire ; but in 1812, in accordance with the will of his great-uncle 
Sir Edward Littleton, Bart. (d. 1812), he took the name of 
Littleton. From 1812 to 1832 he was member of parliament for 
Staffordshire and frorp 1832 to 1835 for the southern division of 
that county, being specially prominent in the House of Commons 
as an advocate of Roman (Catholic emancipation. In January 
1833, against his own wish, he was put forward by the Radicals 
as a candidate for the office of speaker, but ho was not elected and 
in May 1833 he became chief secretary to the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland in "the ministry of Earl Grey. His duties in this capacity 
brought him frequently into conflict with O’Connell, but he was 
obviously unequal to the great Irishman, although he told his 
colleagues to “ leave me to manage Dan.” He had to deal with 
the vexed and difficult question of the Irish tithes on which the 
government was divided, and with his colleagues had to face the 
problem of a new coercion act. Rather hastily he made a 
compact with O’Connell on the assumption that the new act could 
not contain certain clauses which were part of the old act. 
The clauses, however, were inserted ; O’Connell charged Littleton 
with deception ; and in July 1834 Grey, Althorp (afterwards 
Earl Spencer) and the Irish secretary resigned. The two latter 
were induced to serve under the new premier, Lord Melbourne, 
and they remained in office until Melbourne was dismissed in 
Novem her 1834. In 1 835 Littleton was created Baron Hatherton , 
and he died at his Staffordshire residence, Teddesley Hall, on the 
4th of May 1863. In 1888 his grandson, Edward Cieoige Littleton 
(b. 1842), became 3rd Baron Hathei ton. 

See Hatlierlon’s Memoirs and Correspondence relating to Political 
OccnrrenceSy Jvne-July /<??./, edited by H. Reeve (1872); and Sir 
S. Walpole, History of England, vol. hi. (1890). 

HATHRAS, a town of British India, in the Aligarh district 
of the United Provinces, 29 m. N. of Agra. Pop. (1901), 42,578. 
At the end of the i8th century it w^as held by a Jat chieftain, 
whose ruined fort still stands at the east end of the town, and 
was annexed by the British in 1803, but insubordination on 
the part of the chief necessitated the siege of the fort in 1817. 
Since it came under British rule, Hathras has rapidly risen to 
commercial importance, and now ranks second to Cawnpore 
among the trading centres of the Doab. The cliief articles of 
commerce are sugar and grain, there are also factories for ginning 
and pressing cotton, and a cotton spinning-mill. Hathras is 
connected by a light railway with Muttra, and by a branch with 
Hathras junction, on the East Indian main line. 

HATTIESBURG, a city and the county-seat of Forrest county, 
Mississippi, U.S.A., on the Hastahatchee (or Leaf) river, about 
90 m. S.E. of Jackson. Pop. (1890), 1172 ; (1900), 4175, of whom 
1687 were negroes. Hattiesburg is served by the Gulf & Ship 
Island, the Mississippi Central, the New Orleiuis, Mobile & 
Chicago and the New Orleans & North-Eastern railways. The 
officers and employees of the Gulf & Ship Island railway own and 
maintain a hospital here. The city is in a rich farming, truck- 
gardening and lumliering country. Among its manufactures 
are lumber (especially yellow-pine), wood-alcohol, turpentine, 
paper and pulp, fertilizers, wagons, mattresses and machine-shop 
products. Hattiesburg was founded about 1882 and was named 
in honour of the wife of W. H. Hardy, a railway official, who 
planned a town at the intersection of the New Orleans & North- 
Eastern (which built a round house and repair shops here in 1885) 
and the Gulf & Ship Island railways. The latter railway was 
opened from Gulfport to Hattiesburg in January 1897, and from 
Hattiesburg to Jackson in September 1900. Hattiesburg was 
incorporated as a town in 1884 and was chartered as a city in 
1899. Formerly the “ court house ” of the second judicial 


district of Perry county, Hattiesburg became on the 1st of 
January 1908 the county-seat of Forrest county, erected from 
the W. part of Perry county. 

HATTINGEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Westphalia, on the river Ruhr, 21 m. N.E. of Dusseldorf. 
Pop. (1900), 8975. two Evangelical and a Roman Catholic 

church. The manufactures include tobacco, and iron and steel 
goods. In the neighbourhood are the ruins of the Isenburg, 
demolished in 1226. Hattingen, which received communal rights 
in 1396, was one of the Hanse towns. 

HATTO L (^r. 850-913), archbishop of Mainz, belonged to a 
Swabian family, and was probably educated at the monaster)^ 
of Reichenau, of which he liecame abbot in 888. He soon became 
known to the German king, Amulf, who appointed him arch- 
bishop of Mainz in 891 ; and he Ijecame such a trustworthy 
and confidential counsellor that he was popularly called “ the 
heart of the king.” He presided over the important synod at 
Tribur in 895, and accomparued the king to Italy in 894 and 
895, where he was received with great favour by Pope Formosus. 
In 899, when Amulf died, Hatto became regent of Germany, and 
guardian of the young king, Louis the Child, whose authority 
he compelled Zwentibold, king of Lorraine, an illegitimate son of 
Amulf, to recognize. During these years he did not neglect 
his own interests, for in 896 he secured for himself the ohhey of 
Ellwangen and in 898 that of Lorsch. He assisted the Franconian 
family of the Conradines in its feud with the Bal^enbergs, and 
was accused of fxjtraying Adalbert, count of Babenberg, to 
death. He retained his influence during the whole of the reign 
of Louis ; and on the king’s death in 91 1 was prominent in 
securing the election of Conrad, duke of Franconia, to the 
vacant throne. When trouble arose between Conrad and Henry, 
duke of Saxony, afterwards King Henr>" the Fowler, the attitude 
of Conrad was ascribed by the Saxons to the influence of Hatto, 
who wished to prevent Henry from securing authority in Thur- 
ingia, where the see of Mainz had extensive possessions. He 
was accused of complicity in a plot to murder Duke Henry, who 
in return ravaged the archiepiscopal lands in Saxony and 
Thuringia. He died on the 15th of May 913, one tradition .saying 
he was struck by lightning, and another that he was thrown alive 
by the devil into the crater of Mount Etna. His memory was 
long regarded in Saxony with great abhorrence, and stories of 
cruelty and trcacheiy gathered round his name. The legend of 
the Mouse Tower at Bingen is connected with Hatto 11 ., who 
was archbishop of Mainz from 968 to 970. This Hatto built 
the church of St George on the island of Reichenau, was generous 
to the see of Mainz and to the abbeys of Fulda and Reichenau, 
and was a patron of the chronicler Regino, abbot of Priim. 

See E. Dumnilor, Geschichte des ostfrdnkis< hen Reichs (i^'ipzig, 
1887-1888) ; G. PJiillips, Die nrosse Eynode von 7 'ribnr (Vit-niui, 
i 8^>5) ; (. Hoidemann, Hatto C, lirzbischof von Mainz (Berlin, 1865) ; 
G. Waiiz, Jahrbucher der dentschen Geschichte tinier Heinrich 1 . 
(BerJin and Leipzig, 1863) ; and J. 1 '. Bohnior, Regesta archicpisco- 
pornm Maguntinensium, edited by C. Will (Innsbruck, 1877-1886). 

HATTON, SIR CHRISTOPHER (i 540-1 591), lord chancellor of 
England and favourite of Queen Elizabeth, was a son of William 
Hatton (d. 1546) of Holdenby, Northamptonshire, and was 
educated at St Mar>’ Hall, Oxford. A handsome and accom- 
plished man, being especially distinguished for his elegant 
dancii^, he soon attracted the notice of Queen Elizabeth, became 
one of her gentlemen pensioners in 1564, and captain of her 
bodyguard in 1572. He received numerous estates and many 
positions of trust and profit from the queen, and suspicion was 
not slow to assert that he was Elizabeth’s lover, a charge which 
was definitely made by Mary queen of Scots in 1584. Hatton, 
who was probably innocent in this matter, had been made vicc- 
chambcrlain of the royal household and a member of the privy 
council in 1578, and had been a member of parliament since 1571, 
first representing the borough of Higham Ferrers and afterwards 
the county of Northampton. In 1578 he was knighted, and was 
now regarded as the queen’s spokesman in the House of Commons, 
being an active agent in the prosecutions of John Stubbs and 
William Parr>\ He was one of those who were appointed to 
arrange a marriage between Elizabeth and Francis, duke of 
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A]en9on, in 1581 ; was a member of the court which tried 
Anthony Babington in 1586 ; and was one of the commissioners 
who found Mary queen of Scots guilty. He besought Elizabeth 
not to marry the French prince ; and according to one account 
repeatedly assured Mary that he would fetch her to London if 
the English queen died. Whether or no this story be true, 
Hatton’s loyalty was not questioned ; and he was the foremost 
figure in that striking scene m the House of Commons in December 
1584, when four hundred kneeling members repeated after him 
a prayer for Elizabeth’s safety. Having been the constant 
recipient of substantial marks of the queen’s favour, he vigor- 
ously denounced Mary Stuart in parliament, and advised William 
Davison to forward the warrant for her execution to Fother- 
ingay. In the same year (1587) Hatton was made lord chan- 
cellor, and although he had. no great knowledge of the law, he 
appears to have acted with sound sense and good judgment in 
his new position. He is said to have been a Roman Catholic 
in all but name, yet he treated religious questions in a moderate 
and tolerant way. He died in London on the 20th of November I 
1591, and was buried in St Paul’s cathedral. Although mention 
been made of a secret mamage, Hatton appears to have 
remained single, and his large and valuable estates descended 
to his nephew, Sir William Newport, who took the name of 
Hatton. Sir Christopher was a knight of the Garter and chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford. Elizabeth frequently showed 
her affection for her favourite in an extravagant and ostentatious 
manner. She called him her mouton, and forced the bishop of 
Ely to give him the freehold of Ely Place, Holbom, which became 
his residence, hh name being perpetuated in the neighbouring 
Hatton Garden. Hatton is reported to have been a very mean 
man, but he patronized men of letters, and among his friends 
was Edmund Spenser. He wrote the fourth act of a tragedy, 
Tancred and Gismundy and his death occasioned several pane- 
gyrics in both pro.se and verse. 

When Hatton’s nephew, Sir William Hatton, died without 
sons in 1597, his estates passed to a kinsman, another Sir Christ- 
opher Hatton (d. 1619), whose son and successor, Christopher 
(r. i6o5“i67o), was elected a member of the Long Parliament in 
1640, and during the Civil War was a f>artisan of Charles I. 
In 1643 he was created Baron Hatton of Kirby ; and, acting as 
comptroller of the royal household, he represented the king during 
the negotiations at Uxbridge in 1645. JjblUt he lived for some 
years in France, and after the Restoration was made a privy 
councillor and governor of Guernsey. He died at Kirby on 
the 4th of July 1670, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
By his wife Elizabeth (d. 1672), daughter of Sir Charles Montagu 
of Boughton, he had two sons and three daughters. His eldest 
son Christopher (1632-1706), succeeded his father as Baron 
Hatton and also as governor of Guernsey in 1670. In 1683 he 
was created Viscount Hatton of Grendon. He was married three 
times, and left two sons: William (1690-1760), who succeeded 
to his father’s titles and estates, and Henry Charles (c, 1700- 
1762), who enjoyed the same dignities for a short time after his 
brother’s death. When Henry Charles died, the titles became 
extinct, and the family is now represented by the Finch-Hattons, 
earls of Winchilsea and Nottingham, whose ancestor, Daniel 
Finch, 2nd earl of Nottingham, married Anne (d. 1743), daughter 
of the ist Viscount Hatton. 

Sec Sir N. H. Nicolas, Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton 
(London, 1847) I Correspondence of the Family of Hatton y being 
rhie/ly Letters addressed to Christophery first Viscount HattoHy 1601- 
1704, edited with introduction by E. M. Thompson (London, 1878). 

HATTON, JOHN LIPTROT (1809-1886), English musical 
composer, was born at Liverpool on the 12th of October 1809, 
He was virtually a self-taught musician, and besides holding 
several appointments as organist in Liverpool, appeared as an 
actor on the Liverpool stage, subsequently finding his way to 
^ndon as a member of Macready's company at Drury Lane 
in 1832. Ten years after this he was appointed conductor 
at the same theatre for a series of Engli.sh operas, and in 1843 
his own first operetta, of the Thames , was given with success. 
Staudigl, the eminent German bass, was a member of the com- 
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pany, and at his suggestion Hatton wrote a more ambitious work, 
Pascal Bruno, which, in a German translation, was presented at 
Vienna, with Staudigl in the principal part ; the opera con- 
tamed a song, Revenge,” which the ba^o made very popular 
in England, though the piece as a whole was not succ^ul 
enough to be produced here. Hatton’s excellent pianoforte 
playing attract^ much attention in Vienna ; he took the 
opportunity of studying counterpoint under Sechter, and wrote 
a number of songs, obviously modelled on the style of German 
classics. In 1846 he appeared at the Hereford festival as a singer, 
and also played a pianoforte concerto of Mozart. He undertook 
concert tours about this time with Sivori, Vieuxtemps and others. 
From 1848 to 1850 he was in America ; on his return he became 
conductor of the Glee and Madrigal Union, and from about, 
1853 was engaged at the Princess’s theatre to provide and con- 
duct the music for Charles Kean’s Shakespearean revivals. He 
seems to have kept this appointment for about five years. In 
1856 a cantata, RoHn Hood, was given at the Bradford festival, 
and a third opera. Rose, or Lovers Ransomy at Covent Garden in 
1864, without much success. In 1866 he went again to America, 
and from this year Hatton held the post of accompanist at the 
Ballad Concerts, St James’s Hall, for nine seasons. In 1875 
he went to Stuttgart, and wrote an oratorio, Hezekiah, given 
at the Crystal Palace in 1877 ; like all his larger works it met 
with very moderate success. Hatton excelled in the lyrical 
forms of music, and, in spite of his distinct skill in the severer 
styles of the madrigal, &c., he won popularity by such songs as 
“ To Anthea,” ” Good - bye. Sweetheart,” and “ Simon the 
Cellarer,” the first of which may be called a classic in its own 
way. His glees and part-songs, such as “ When Evening’s 
Twilight,” are still reckoned among the best of their class ; 
and he might have gained a place of higher distinction among 
English composers had it not been for his irresistible animal 
spirits and a want of artistic reverence, which made it uncertain 
in his younger days whether, when he appeared at a concert, 
he would play a fugue of Bach or sing a comic song. He died 
at Margate on the 20th of September 1886. 

HAUCH, JOHANNES CARSTEN (1790-1872), Danish poet, 
was bom of Danish parents residing at Frederikshald in Norway, 
on the i2th of May 1790. In 1802 he lost his mother, and in 
1803 returned with his father to Denmark. In 1807 he fought 
as a volunteer against the English invasion. He entered the 
university of Copenhagen in 1808, and in 1821 took his doctor’s 
degree. He became the friend and associate of Steffens and 
Oehlenschl^er, warmly adopting the romantic views about 
poetry and philosophy. His first two dramatic poems, The 
Journey to Ginistan and The Power of Fancy, appeared in t8i 6, 
and were followed by a lyrical drama, Rosaura (1817); but 
these works attracted little or no attention. Hauch therefore 
gave up all hope of fame as a poet, and resigned himself entirely 
to the study of science. He took his doctor’s degree in zoology 
in 1821, and went abroad to pursue his studies. At Nice he 
had an accident which obliged him to submit to the amputation 
of one foot. He returned to literature, publishing a dramatized 
fair>^ tale, the Hamadryady and the tragedies of Bajazet, Tiberius, 
Gregory VIL, in 1828-1829, The Death of Charles V. (1831), 
and The Siege of Maestricht {1832). These plays were violently 
attacked and enjoyed no success. Hauch then turned to novel- 
writing, and published in succession five romances — Vilhelm 
Zabem (1834); The Alchemist (1836); A Polish Family (1829) ; 
The Casde on the Rhine (1845) ; and Robert Fulton (1853). 
In 1842 he collected his shorter Poems. In 1846 he was 
appointed professor of the Scandinavian languages in Kiel, 
but returned to Copenhagen when the war broke out in 1848. 
About this time his dramatic talent was at its height, and he 
produced one admirable tragedy after another; among these 
may be mentioned Svend Grathe (1841) ; The Sisters at Kinne- 
kulle (tS4g) ; Marshal Stig (1850); Honour Lost and Won (1851); 
and Tycho Brahe's YouSi (1852). From 1858 to i860 Hauch 
was director of the Danish National Theatre ; he produced 
three more tragedies — The King's Favourite (1859) ; Henry of 
Navarre and Julian Apostate (1866). In 1861 he 
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published another collection of Lytieol Poems aftd Romances ; 
and in 1862 the historical epic of Voldemar Seir, volumes which 
contain his best work. From 1851, when he succeeded Oehlen- 
schliiger, to his death, he held the honorary post of professor 
of aesthetics at the university of Copenhagen. He died in Rome 
in 1872. Hauch was one of the most prolific of the Danish 
poets, though his writings are unequal in value. His lyrics and 
romances in verse are always fine in form and often strongly 
imaginative. In all his writings, but especially in his tragedies, 
he displays a strong bias in favour of what is mysticsd and 
supernatural. Of his dramas Marshal Stig is perhaps the best, 
and of his novels the patriotic tale of Vilhelm Zabern is admired 
tlie most. ^ 

Sec* G. Brandes, “ Carsten Hauch *’ (1873) in Danskc Digtevo (1877) ; 

F. Konning, /. C. Hauch (1^90), and in Dansk Biografisk-Lexicon^ 
(vol. vii. Copenhagen, 1893). Haucli’s novels were collected (1873- 
1874) and his dramatic works (3 vols,, 2nd ed., 1852-1859). 

HAUE^ FRANZ, Rittkr von (1822-1899), Austrian geologist, 
bom in Vienna on the 30th of January 1822, was son of Joseph 
von Hauer (1778-1863), who was equally distinguished as a high 
Austrian of&cial and au Polity on finance and as a palaeontologist. 
He was educated in Viemia, afterwards studied geology at 
tlie mining academy of Schemnitz (1839-1843), and for a time 
was engaged in official mining work in Styria. In 1846 he 
became assistant to W. von Haidingcr at the mineralogical 
museum in Vienna ; three years later he joined the imperial 
oeologicid institute, and in 1866 he was appointed director. 
In 1 886 he became superintendent of the imperial natural history 
museum in Vienna. Among his special geological works are 
tliose on the Cephalopoda of the Triassic and Jurassic formations 
of Alpine regions (1855-1856). His most impiorlant general 
work was that of the Geological Map of Auslro-Hungary, in 
twelve sheets (1867-1871 ; 4th ecL, 1884, including Bosnia 
and Montenegro). This map was accompani(.'d by a series of 
explanatory pamphlets. In 1882 he was awarded the Wollaston 
medal by the Geological Society of Ix)ndon. In 1892 von Hauer 
liecame a life-member of tlie upper house of the Austrian parlia- 
ment. He died on the 20th of March 1899. 

INiblications. — Beiivdge zur Paldontolo graphic von Ostevrcich 
(1858 1859); Die Geologic iiiid Hire Anwendung auf die Kenntnis 
tho- BodenhcschaffenheU der osterr.-ungar. Monarckie (1875; ed. 2, 
1878). ^ 

Memoir by Dr E. Tietze ; Jahrhuch der K. K. geolog. Reichsanstalt 
(1S99, rtprinted 1900, witli portrait). 

HAUFF, WILHELM (1802-1827), German poet and novelist, 
was bom at Stuttgart on the 29th of November 1802, the son 
of a secretary in the ministry of foreign affairs. Young Hauff 
lost his father when he was but seven years of age, and his early 
education was practically self-gained in the library of his maternal 
grandfather at Tubingen, to which place his mother had removed. 
In 1818 he was sent to the Klosterschulc at Blaubeuren, whence 
he passed in 1820 to the university of Tubingen. In four years 
he completed his philosophical and theological studies, and on 
leaving the university became tutor to the children of the famous 
Wurttemberg minister of war, General Baron Ernst Eugen von 
Jiiigel (1774-1849), and for them wrote his Mdrchen, which he 
published in his Mdrchenalmanach auf das Jahr 1826, He also 
wrote there the first part of the Mitteilungen aus den Memoiren 
des Satan (1826) and Der Mann im Monde (1825). The latter, 
a parody of the sentimental and sensual novels of H. (!lauren 
(pseudonym of Karl Gottlieb Samuel Heun [i 77 i-i 854]), became, 
in course of composition, a close imitation of that author’s style 
and was actually publi^ed under his name. Clauren. in con- 
sequence, brought an action for damages agaiast Hauff and 
gained his case. Whereupon Hauff followed up the attack in 
his witty and sarcastic Kontroverspredigt iiber H. Clauren uttd 
den Mann im Monde (1826) and attained his original object — 
the moral annihilation of the mawkish and unhealthy literature 
with which Clauren was flooding the country. Meanwhile, 
animated by Sir Walter Scott’s novels, Hauff wrote the historical 
romance Lichtenstein (1826), which acquired great popularity 
in Germany and especially in Swabia, treating as it did the 
most interesting period in the history of that country, the reign 
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of Duke Ulrich (1487-1550). While on a journey to France, 
the Netherlands and north Germany he wrote the second part 
of the Memoiren des Satan and some short novels, among them 
the charmif^ Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts and his masterpiece, 
tht Phantasien im Bremer Raiskeller {1^2^), He also published 
some short poems which have passed into Volkslieder, among 
them Morgenrot, Morgenrot, letuhtest mir zum frbhen Tod ; 
and Sieh^ ich in finstrer Mitternacht. In January 1827, Hauff 
undertook the editorship of the Stuttgart Morgenblati and in 
the following month married, but his happiness was prematurely 
cut short by his death from fever on the i8th of November 1827. 

Considering his brief life, Hauff was an extraordinarily prolific 
writer. The freshness and originality of his talent, his inventive- 
ness, and his genial humour have won him a high place among the 
south German prose writers of the early nineteenth century. 

His Sdmtliche Werke were published, witli a biography, l>y 

G. Schwab (3 vols., 1830-1834; 5 vols., i8th cd., 1882), and by 
F. Bol>crtag (1891 1897), and a selection by M. Mendhcim (3 vols., 
1891). For his life cf. J. Klaibcr, Wilhelm Hauff y ein Lehenshild 
(t88i) ; M. Mcndheim, Hauff s Lelten und Werke (1894) ; and 

H. Hofmann, W. Hauff (1902). 

HAUG, MARTIN (1827-1876), German Orientalist, was born 
at Ostdorf near Balingen, Wurttemberg, on the 30th of January 
1827. He became a pupil in the gymnasium at Stuttgart at a 
comparatively late age, and in 1848 he entered the university 
of Tubingen, where he studied Oriental languages, especially 
Sanskrit. He afterwards attended lectures in Gottingen, and 
in 1854 settled as Prhmtdozent at Bonn. In 1856 he removed 
to Heidelberg, where he assisted Bunsen in his literary under- 
takings ; and in 1859 he accepted an invitation to India, where 
he became superintendent of Sanskrit studies and professor of 
Sanskrit in Poona. Here his acquaintance with the Zend 
language and literature afforded him excellent opportunities 
for extending his knowledge of this branch of literature. 'J'he 
i result of his researches was a volume of Essays on the sacred 
language, writings and religion of the Par sees (Bombay, 1862). 
Having returned to Stuttgart in 1866, he was called to Munich 
as professor of Sanskrit and comparative philology in 1868. 
He died on the 3rd of June 1876. 

Besides llie. Essays on the Parsecs, of which a new edition, by 
E. W. West, greatly enriched from the posthumous papers of tlu^ 
author, appeared in 1878, Haug published a number of works of 
considerable importances to the sliulcnt of the UteraturcNS of ancient 
India and Persia. I'lu^y include Die Pehlewisprache und der Bunde- 
hesch (1854) ; Die Schrift und Sprache der zweiien Kcilschrifigattung 
(185,5) ; fiinf Gathas, edited, translated iind e\j)Ounded (1858 
iBOo) ; an edition, with translation and explanation, of the Aiiareyu 
Brahwana of the Rigveda (Bombay, 1863), which is accounted Iiis 
best work in the province of ancient Indian literature ; A Lecture 
on an original Speech of Zoroaster (18O5) ; An old Zend-Pahlavi 
Glossary (18O7) ; Oher den Charakter der Pehlewisprache (i8bo) ; 
Das jS, Kapilcl des Wendidad (1869) ; t)her das Ardai -Viraf- 
nameh (1870) ; An old Pahlavi-Pazaml Glossary (1870) ; and Vcdische 
Rdtselfragen und Rdtselspriichc (1875). 

For particulars of Hang’s life and work, see A. Bezzenberger, 
BeiU dge zur Kimdc dcr indogermanischeu Sprachen, vol. i. pp. 70 seq. 

HAUGE, HANS NIELSEN (1771-J824), Norwegian Lutheran 
divine, was born in the parish of Thunb, Norway, on the 3rd of 
April 1771, the son of a peasant. With the aid of various 
religioij.s works which he found in liis father’s house, he laboured 
to supplement his scanty education. In his twenty-sixth year, 
believing himself to be a divinely-commissioned prophet, he 
began to preach in his native parish and afterwards throughout 
Norww, calling people to repentance and attacking rationalism. 
In 1800 he passed to Denmark, where, as at home, he gained 
many followers and assistants, chiefly among the low'cr orders. 
Proceeding to Christiansand in 1804, Hauge set up a printing- 
press to disseminate his views more widely, but was almost 
immediately arrested for holding illegal religious meetings, 
and for insulting the regular clergy in his books, all of which 
were confiscated ; he was also heavily fined. After being in 
confinement for some years, he w’as released in 1814 on payment 
of a fine, and retiring to an estate at Breddwill, near Christiania, 
he died there on the 29th of March 1824. Ilis adherents, who 
did not formally break with the church, were called Haugianer 
• or Lescr (i.e. Readers). He unquestionably did much to revive 
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the spiritual life of the northern Lutheran Churdi. His views 
were of a pietistic nature. Though he cannot be said to have 
rejected any article of the Lutheran creed, the peculiar emphasis 
wMch he laid upon the evangelical doctrines of faith and grace 
involved considerable antagonism to the rationalistic or sacerdotal 
views commonly held by &e established clergy. 

Haiige’s principal writings are Forsdg til Afhandding om Guds 
Visdom {1796) ; Anvisning til nogle morkelige Sprog i Bibehn 
(1798); F Of Mating over Loven og Uvangelium ( 1 803) . For an account 
of his life and doctrines see C. Bang's TIans Nielsen Hauge og hans 
Samtid (Christiania ; 2nd ed., 1875) ; O. Rost, Nogle Bemaerknin get 
om Hans Nielsen Hauge og hans Reining (18B3), and the article in 
Herzog- Hauck, RealencyMopddie. 

HAUOESUND, a seaport of Norway in Stavanger amt (county), 
on the west coast, 34 m. N. by W. of Stavanger. Pop. (1900), 
7935. It is an important fishing centre. Herrings are exported 
to the annual value of £100,000 to £300,000, also mackerel and 
lobsters. The principal imports are coal and salt. There are 
factories for woollen goods and a margarine factory. Haugesund 
is the reputed death-place of Harald Haarfager, to whom an 
obelisk of red granite was erected in 1872 on the thousandth 
anniversary of his victory at the Hafsfjord (near Stavanger) 
whereby he won the sovereignty of Norway. The memorial 
stands m. north of the town, on the Haraldshaug, where the 
hero’s supposed tombstone is shown. 

HAUOHTON9 SAMUEL (1821-1897), Irish scientific writer, 
the son of James Haughton (1795-1873), was bom at Carlow 
on the 2ist of December 1821. His father, the son of a Quaker, 
hut himself a Unitarian, was an active philanthropist, a strong 
supporter of Father Theobald Mathew, a vegetarian, and an 
anti^lavery worker and writer. After a distinguished career 
in Trinity College, Dublin, Samuel was elected a fellow in 1844. 
He was ordained priest in 1847, but seldom preached. In 1851 
he was appointed professor of geology in Trinity College, and 
this post he held for thirty years. He began the study of 
medicine in 1859, degree of M.D. in the 

university of Dublin. He was then made registrar of the 
Medical School, the status of which he did much to improve, 
and he represented the university on the General Medical 
(Council from 1878 to 1896. He was elected F.R.S. in 1858, and 
in course of time Oxford conferred upon him the hon. degree 
of D.C.L., and Cambridge and Edinburgh that of LL.D. He 
was a man of remarkable knowledge and ability, and he 
communicated papers on widely different subjects to various 
learned societies and scientific journals in London and Dublin. 
He wrote on the laws of equihbrium and motion of solid and 
fluid bodies (1846), on sun-heat, terrestrial radiation, geological 
climates and on tides. He wrote also on the granites of Leinster 
and Donegal, and on the cleavage and joint-planes in the Old 
Red Sandstone of Waterford (1857-1858). He was president of 
the Royal Irish Academy from 1886 to 1891, and for twenty 
years he was secretary of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland. 
He died in Dublin on the 31st of October 1897. 

Publications. — Manual of Geology (1865) ; Principles of A nimal 
Mechanics (1873) ; Six Lectures on Physical Geography (1880). In 
conjunction with his fricnc], Professor J. Galbraith, he issued a 
series of Manuals of Matliomatical and Physical Science. 

HAUGHTON, WILUAM (fi. 1598), English playwright. He 
cdlaborated in many plays with Henry Chettlc, Thomas Dekkcr, 
John Day and Richard Hathway. The only certain biographical 
information about him h derived from Philip Henslowe, who on 
the loth of March 1600 lent him ten shillings ** to release him 
out of the Clink.” Mr Fleay credits him with a considerable 
share in The Patient Grissill (1599), and a merry comedy entitled 
Engldsh-Men for my Money, or A Wotnan will hasfe her Will 
(1598) b ascribed to his sole authorship. The Devil and his 
Dame, mentioned as a forthcoming play by Henslowe in March 
1600, is identified by Mr Fleay as Grim, the Collier of Croydon, 
which was printed in 1662. In this play an emissary is sent 
from the infernal regions to report on the conditions of married 
life on earth. 

Grim is reprinted in vol. viii., and English-Men for my Money in 
vol. X., of W. C. Hazlitt’s edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
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HAUGWITZ, OHSISTIAN ATOUBT HUKSKSI SUKT. 

Count von, Freiherr von Krafpitz (1752-1831), Prussian 
statesman, was bom on the nth of June 1752, at Peucke near 
Cls. He belonged to the Silesian (Protestant) branch of the 
ancient family of Haugwitz, of which the Catholic branch is 
established in Moravia. He studied law, spent some time in 
Italy, returned to settle on his estates in Silesia, and in 1791 was 
elected by the Silesian estates general director of the province. 
At the urgent instance of King Frederick William 11 . he entered 
the Prussian service, became ambassador at Vienna in 1792 
and at the end of the same year a member of the cabinet at 
Berlin. 

Haugwitz, who had attended the young emperor Francis II. 
at his coronation and been present at the conferences held at 
Mainz to consider the attitude of the German powers towards 
the Revolution, was opposed to the exaggerated attitude of the 
French emigrh and to any interference m the internal affairs of 
France. After the war broke out, however, the defiant temper 
of the Committee of Public Safety made an honourable peace 
impossible, while the strained relations between Austria and 
Prussia on the question of territorial “ compensations ** crippled 
the power of the Allies to carry the war to a successful conclusion. 
It was in these circumstances that Haugwitz entered on the 
negotiations that resulted in the subsidy treaty between Great 
Britain and Prussia, and Great Britain and Holland, signed at 
the Hague on the 19th of April 1794. Haugwitz, however, was 
not the man to direct a strong and aggiessive policy ; the 
failure of Prussia to make any effective use of the money supplied 
broke the patience of Pitt, and in October the denunciation by 
Great Britain of the Hague treaty broke the last tie that bound 
Prussia to the Coalition. The separate treaty with France, 
signed at Basel on the sth of April 1795, was mainly due to the 
infiuence of Haugwitz. 

His object was now to save the provinces on the left bank of 
the Rhine from being lost to the Empire. No guarantee of their 
maintenance had been inserted in the Basel treaty ; but Haug- 
witz and the king hoped to preserve them by establishing the 
armed neutrality of North Germany and securing its recognition 
by the French Republic. This policy was rendered futile by 
the victories of Napoleon Bonaparte and the virtual conquest 
of South Germany by the French. Haugwitz, who had con- 
tinued to enjoy the confidence of the new king, Frederick 
William III., recognized this fact, and urged his master to join 
the new Coalition in 1798. But the king clung blindly to the 
illusion of neutrality, and Haugwitz allowed himself to be made 
the instrument of a policy of which he increasingly disapproved. 
It was not till 1803, when the king refused his urgent advice to 
demand the evacuation of Hanover by the French, that he 
tendered his resignation. In August 1804 he was definitely 
replaced by Hardenberg, and retired to his estates. 

In his retirement Haugwitz was still consulted, and he used 
all his infiuence against Hardenberg’s p>olicy of a rapprochement 
with France. His representations had little weight, however, 
until Napoleon’s high-handed action in violating Prussian 
territory by marching troops through Ansbach, roused the anger 
of the king. Haugwitz was now once more appointed foreign 
minister, as Hardenberg’s colleague, and it was he who was 
charged to carry to Napoleon the Prussian ultimatum which was 
the outcome of the visit of the tsar Alexander 1 . to Berlin in 
November. But in this crisis his courage failed him ; his nature 
was one that ever let I dare not wait upon I will ” ; he delayed 
his journey pending some turn in events and to give time for 
the mobilization of the duke of Brunswick’s army ; he was 
frightened by reports of separate negotiations between Austria 
and Napoleon, not realizing that a l^ld declaration by Prussia 
would nip them in the bud. Napoleon, when at last they met, 
read him like a book and humoured his dipbmatic weakness 
until the whole issue was decided at Austerlitz. On the X5th of 
December, instead of delivering an ultimatum, Haugwitz signed 
at Schonbrunn the treaty which gave Hanover to Prussia in 
return for Ansbach, Geves and Neuchitel. 

The humiliation of Prussia and her minister was, however. 
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not yet complete* In February 1806 Haugwitz went to Paris 
to ratify the treaty of Schonbrunn and to attempt to secure some 
modifications in favour of Pnissia. He was received with a storm 
of abuse by Napoleon, who insisted on tearing up the treaty and 
drawing up a fresh one, which doubled the amount of territory 
to he ced»d by Prussia and forced her to a breach with Great 
Britain by binding her to close the Hanoverian ports to British 
commerce. The treaty, signed on the 15th of February, left 
Prussia wholly isolated in Europe. What followed belongs to 
the histoty of Europe rather than to the biography of Haugwitz. 
He remained, inde^, at the head of the j^ussian ministry of 
foreign affairs, but the course of Prussian policy it was beyond his 
power to control. Prussian ultimatum to Napoleon was 
forced upon him by overwhelming circumstances, and with 
the battle of Jena, on the 14th of October, his political career 
came to an end. He accompanied the flight of the king into East 
Prussia, there took leave of him and retired to his Silesian estates^ 
In idii he was appointed Curator of the university of Breslau ; 
in 1820, owing to failing health, he went to live in Italy, where 
he remained till his death at Venice in 1831. 

Haugwitz was a man of great intellectual gifts, of dignifled 
presence and a charming address which endeared him to his 
sovereigns and his colleagues ; but as a statesman he failed, 
not through want of perspicacity, but through lack of will power 
and a fatal habit of procrastination. During his retirement 
in Italy he wrote memoirs in justification of his policy, a fragment 
of which dealing with the episode of the treaty of Schonbrunn 
was published at Jena in 1 837^ 

See J. von Minutoli, Der Graf von Haugwitz und Job von Witzleben 
(Berlin, 1844) ; L. von Ranke, Hardenberg u. d, Gesch. des preuss. 
Staaies (Leipzig, 1879-1881), note on Haugwitz's memoirs in vol. ii. ; 
DenkwHrdigheiten des Staatskanzlers FUrsien von Hardenberg^ ed. 
Ranke (5 vols., I^ipzig, 1877) ; A, Sorel, V Europe et la RSvol. 
Fran^.^ ^ssitn. 

HAUN 11 NOS (from “ to haunt,’* Fr. hanier^ of uncertain 
origin, but possibly from Lat. ambiiare, ambire, to go about, 
frequent), the supposed manifestations of existence by spirits 
of the dead in houses or places familiar to them in life, 'fhe 
savage practice of tying up the corpse before burying it is clearly 
intended to prevent the dead from ” walking ” ; and cremation, 
whether in savage lands or in classical times, may have originally 
had the same motive. The ‘‘ spirit ” manifests himself, as a 
rule, either in his bodily form, as when he lived, or in the shape 
of some animal, or by disturbing noises, as in the case of the 
poltergeist Classical examples occur in Plautus {Mostel- 

laria), Lucian {Philopseudes), Pliny, Suetonius, St Augustine, 
St Gregory, Plutarch and elsewhere, while Lucretius has his 
theory of apparitions of the dead. He does not deny the fact ; 
he explains it by “ films ” diffused from the living body and 
persisting in the atmosphere. 

A somewhat similar hypothesis, to account for certain alleged 
phenomena, was invented by Mr Edmund Gurney. Some 
visionary appearances in haunted houses do not suggest the idea 
of an ambulatory spirit, but rather of the photograph of a past 
event, impressed we know not how on we know not what. In 
this theory there is no room for the agency of spirits of the dead. 
The belief in hauntings was naturally persistent through the 
middle ages, and example and theory abound in the Loca infesta 
(Cologne, 1598) of Petrus Thyraeus, S.J. ; Wierius {c. 1560), 
in De praestigiis daenumum, is in the same tale. According 
to Thyraeus, haunting appeal to the senses of sight, hearing 
and touch. The auditory phenomena are mainly thumping 
noises, sounds of footsteps, laughing and moaning. Rackets 
in general are caused by lares domestici (“ brownies ”) or the 
Poltergeist. In the tactile way ghosts push the living ; I have 
been thrice pushed by an invisible power,” writes the Rev. 
Samud Wesley, in 1717, in his narrative of the disturbances at 
his rectory at Epworth. Once he was pushed against the comer 
of his desk in the study ; once up against the door of the matted 
chamber ; and, thirdly, “ against the right-hand side of the 
frame of my study < 3 oor, as I was going in.” We have thus 
Protestant corroboration of the statement of the learned 
Jesuit. 
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Thyraeus raises the question, Are the experiences hallucina- 
tory ? Did Mr Wesley (to take his case) receive a mere halluci- 
natory set of pushes ? Was the hair of a friend of the writer’s, 
who occupied a haunted house, only pulled in a subjective 
way ? Thyraeus remarks that, in cases of noisy phenomena, 
not all persons present hear them ; and, rather curiously, Mr 
Wesley records the same experience ; ho sometimes did not 
hear sounds that seemed violently loud to his wife and family, 
who were with him at prayers. Ibyraeus says that, as collective 
hallucinations of sight are rare — all present not usually seeing 
the apparition — so audible phenomena are not always ex- 
perienced by all persons present. In such cases, he thinks that 
the sights and sounds have no external cause, he regards the 
sights and sounds as delusions — caused by spirits. This is a 
difficult question. He mentions that we hear all the furniture 
being tossed about (as Sir Walter and Lady Scott heard it at 
Abbotsford ; see Lockhart’s Life, v. 311-315). Yet, on inspec- 
tion, we find all the furniture in its proper place. There is 
abundant evidence to experience of this phenomenon, which 
remains as inexplicable as it was in the days of Ibyraeus. When 
the sounds are heard, has the atmosphere vibrated, or has the 
impression only been made on “ the inner ear ” ? In reply, 
Mr Procter, who for sixteen years (1831-1847) endured the 
unexplained disturbances at Willington MiU, avers that the 
matex;jal objects on which the knocks appeared to be struck 
did certainly vibrate (see Poltergeist). Is then the felt 
vibration part of the hallucination ? 

As for visual phenomena, “ ghosts,” 'rhyraeus does not r^ard 
them as space-filling entities, but as hallucinations imposed by 
spirits on the human senses ; the spirit, in each case, not being 
necessarily the soul of the dead man or woman whom the 
phantasm represents. 

In the matter of alleged hauntings, the symptoms, the pheno- 
mena, to-day, are exactly the same as those recorded by 'I’hyraeus. 
The belief in them is so far a living thing that it greatly lowers 
the letting value of a house when it is reported to be haunted. 
(An action for libelling a house as haunted was reported in the 
London newspapers of the of March 1907). It is true that 
ancient family legends of haunts are gloried in by the inheritors 
of stately homes in England, or castles in Scotland, and to 
discredit the traditional ghost — in the days of Sir Walter Scott 
— ^was to come within measurable distance of a duel. But the 
time-honoured phantasms of old houses usually survive only in 
the memory of the oldest aunt telling the saddest tale.” Their 
historical basis can no more endure criticism tlian does the family 
portrait of Queen Mary, — signed by Medina about 1750-1770, 
and described by the family as “ given to our ancestor by the 
Queen herself.” After many years’ experience of a baronial 
dwelling credited with seven distinct und separate phantasms, 
not one of which was ever seen by liosts, guests or domestics, 
sce4)ticism as regards traditional ghosts is excusable. Legend 
reports that they punctually appear on the anniversaries of their 
misfortunes, but no evidera'c of such punctuality Ims been 
produced. 

The Society for Psychical Research has investigated hundreds 
of cases of tiie alleged haunting of houses, and the rt^porls are 
in the archives of the society. But, as the mere rumour of a 
haunt greatly lowers the value of a house, it is seldom possible 
to publish the names of the witnesses, and hardly ever permitted 
to publish the name of the house. From the point of view of 
science this is unfortunate (see Proceedings S,P,R. vol. viii. 
pp. 31 1-332 and Proceedings of 1882-1883, 1883-1884). As 
far as inquiry had any results, they were to the following effect. 
The spectres were of the most shy and fugitive kind, seen now by 
one person, now by another, crossing a room, walking along a 
corridor, and entering chambers in which, on inspection, they were 
not found. There was almost never any story to account for the 
appearances, as in magazine ghostHstories, and, if story there 
were, it lacked evidence. Recognitions of kno^m dead penons 
were infrequent ; occasionally there was recognition of a portrait 
in the house. The apparitions spoke in only one or two recorded 
cases, and, as a rule, seemed to have no motive for appearing. 
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The ghost ” resembles nothing so much as a somnambuUst^ 
or the dream-walk of one living person made visible, telepathic- 
ally, to another living person. Ahnost the only sign of conscious- 
ness given by the appearances is their shyness ; on being spoken 
to or approached they generally vanish. Not infrequently they 
are taken, at first sight, for living human beings. In darkness 
they are often luminous, otherwise they would be invisible 1 
Unexplained noises often, but not always, occur in houses where 
these phenomena are perceived. Evidence is only good, approxi- 
mately, when a series of persons, in the same house, behold the 
same appearance, without being aware that it has previously 
been seen by others. Naturally it is almost impossible to prove j 
this ignorance. 

When inquirers believe that the appearances are due to the 
agency of spirits of the dead, they usually suppose the method 
to be a telepathic impact on the mind of the living by some j 
“ mere automatic projection from a consciousness which has its | 
centre elsewhere ” (Myers, Proceedings S.P.R, vol. xv. p. 64). 
Myers, in Human Personality , fell back on ** palaeolithic psycho- 
logy,*’ and a theory of a phantasmogenctic agency producing a 
pluntasm wliich had some actual relation to space. But space 
forbids us to give examples of modem experiences in haunted 
houses, endured by persons sane, healthy and well educated. 
The cases, abundantly offered in Proceedings S.P.R., suggest that 
certain localities, more than others, are ‘‘ centres of pen^anent 
possibilities of being hallucinated in a manner more or less 
uniform.” The causes of this fact (if causes there l)e, l:)eyond a 
casual hallucination or illusion of A, which, when reported, 
begets by suggestion, or, when not reported, by telepathy, 
hallucinations in B, C, D and E), remain unknown {Proceedings 
S.P.R, vol. viii. p. 133 et seq.). Mr Podmore proposed this 
hypf.>thesis of causation, which was not accepted by Myers ; 
he thought that the theory laid too heavy a burden on telepathy 
and suggestion. Neither cr.use, nor any other cause of similar | 
results, ever affects members of the S.P.R. who may be sent to | 
dwell m haunted houses. They have no weird experiences, j 
except when they are visionaries who see phantoms wherever 
they go. (A* U.) 

HAUPT, MORITZ (1808-1874), German philologist, was bom 
at Zittau, in I.usatia, on tlie 37th of July 1808. His early 
education was mainly conducted by his hither, l^rnst Friedrich 
Haupt, burgomaster of Zittau, a man of good scholarly attain- ^ 
ment, who used to take pleasure in turning German hymns or 
Goethe’s poems into Latin, and whose memoranda were employed 
hy G. Frey tag in the 4th volume of his Bildrr aus der deutschen 
\ ergangenheit. Prom the Zittau gymnasium, where he spent 
the five years 1821-1826, Haupt removed to the university of 1 
l.eipzig with the intention of stud)ung theology ; but the natural 
l)ent of his mind and the influence of Professor G. Hermann soon 
turned all his energies in the dirt^ction of philosophy. On the 
close of his university course (1830) he returned to his father’s 
house, and tlie next seven years were devoted to quiet work, not 
only at (/reek, I^atin and German, but at Old French, Proven^iil ’ 
and Boh(^mian. He formed with l-achmann at Berlin a friendship 
wliich had grejit effect on his intellectual development. In 
Septemlier 1837 be ‘‘habilitated” at Leipzig as Privatdozeni, 
and his first lectures, dealing with such diverse subjects as 
Catullus and the Nibelungenlieil, indicated the twofold direction 
oi his labours. A new chair of Grerman language and literature 
being founded for his ftenefit, he liecame professor extraordinarius 
(1841) and then professor orclinarius (1843) ; and in 1842 he 
married I^uise Hermann, the daughter of his master and col- 
league. But the peaceful and prosperous course opening out 
before him at the university of Leipzig was brought to a sudden 
close. Having taken part in 1849 with Otto John and Theodor 
Mommsen in a political agitation for the maintenance of the 
imperial constitution, Haupt was deprived of his professorship 
by a decree of the 22nd of April 1851. Two years later, however, 
he was called to succeed Lachmann at the university of Berlin ; 
and at the same time the Berlin academy, which had made him 
a corresponding member in 1841, elected him an ordinary 
member. For twenty-one years he continued to hold a prominent 


place among the scholars of the Prussian capital, making his 
presence felt, not only the prestige of his erudition and the 
clearness of his intellect, but by the tirelessness of his eneigy 
and the ardent fearlessness of his temperament. He died, of 
heart disease, on the 5th of February 1874. 

Haupt's critical work is distinguished by a happy union of tlu* 
most painstaking investigation with intrepidity of conjecture, and 
while in his lectures and addresses he was frequently carried away 
by the excitement of the moment, and made sharj) and questionable 
attacks on his opponents, in his writings he exhibits great self' 
control. The results of many of his researches are altogether lost, 
because ho could not be prevailed upon to publish what feU much 
short of his own high ideal of excellence. To the progress of classical 
scholarship he contributed by Quaestiones Catullianae (1837), 
ObservaHones criticae (1841), and editions of Ovid’s Halmtitca 
and the Cynegetica of (^ratius and Nemesianus (1838), of CatuUus, 
Tibullus and Propertius (3rd ed., 1868), of Horace (3rd cd., 1871) 
and of Virgil (2nd ed., 1873). As early as 1836, with Hoffmann 
von Fallerslcben, he started the Altdeutsche Blatter^ which in 1841 
gave place to the Zeitschrift fUr deutsches Altcrtum^ of which he 
continued editor till his death. Hartmann von Auc’s Erec (1839) 
and his Lieder^ BUcklein and Der anne Heinrich (1842), Rudolf 
von Ems’s Guier Gerhard (1840) and Conrad von Wurzburg’s 
Engelhard (1844) arc the principal German works which he edited. 
To form a collection of the French songs of the i6th century was 
one of his favourite schemes, but a little volume publislicd after his 
death, Pranedsischc Volkslieder (1877), is the only monument of 
his labours in that direction. Three volumes of his Opuscida were 
published at Lch^zig (1875-1877). 

See Kirchhon, ** Gcdachtnisrcde,” in Abhandl. der Kdnigl. A had. 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (1875); Moritz Haupt 

Lehrer (1879); Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol. hi. (1908). 

HAUPTMANN, GERHART (1862- ), German dramatist, 

was bom on the 15th of November 1862 at Obersalzbninn in 
Silesia, the son of an hotcl-keeper. From the village school of 
his native place he passed to the Realschule in Breslau, and was 
then sent to learn agriculture on his uncle’s farm at Jauer. 
Having, however, no taste for country life, he soon returned to 
Breslau and entered the art school, intending to become a 
sculptor. He then studied at Jena, and spent the greater part 
of the years 1883 and 1884 in Italy. In May 1885 Hauptmann 
married and settled in Berlin, and, devoting himself henceforth 
entirely to literary work, soon attained a great reputation as 
one of the chief representatives of the modern drama. In 1891 
he retired lo Schreiberhau in Silesia. Hauptmann’s first drama, 
For Sonnenaufgang (1889) inaugurated the realistic movement 
in modem German literature ; it was followed by Das Friedens- 
jest (1890), Einsame Menschen (1891) and Die Weber (1893), a 
powerful drama depicting the rising of the Silesian weavers in 
1844. Of Hauptmann’s subsequent work mention may be 
made of the comedies Kollege Crompton (1892), Der Biberpeh 
(1893^ Hahn(i^oi), a ‘‘dream-poem,” Hanuele 

(1893), and an historical drama Florian Geyer (1895). He also 
wrote two tragedies of Silesian peasant life, Fuhrmann Henschel 
(1898) and Rose Bemdt (1903), and the “ dramatic fairy-tales ” 
Die versunkene Glocke (1897) and Und Pippa tanzt (1905). 
Several of his works have been translated into English. 

Biographies of Hauptmann and critical studies of his dramas 
have been published by A. Bartels (1897) ; P. Schlenthcr (1898) ; 
and U. C. Woerner (2nd ed., igoo). See also L. Benoist-Hanappier, 

Drame natiiraliste en Allemagne (1905). 

HAUPTMANN, MORITZ (1792-1868), German musical com- 
poser and writer, was bom at Dresden, on the 13th of October 
1792, and studied music under Scholz, Lanska, Grosse and 
Morlacchi, the rival of Weber. Aftenvards he completed his 
education as a violinist and composer under Spohr, and till 1820 
held various appointments in. private families, varying his 
musical occupations with mathematical and other studies 
bearing chiefly on acoustics and kindred subjects. For a time 
also Hauptmann was employed as an architect, but all other 
pursuits gave place to music, and a grand tragic opera, Mathilde^ 
belongs to the period just referred to. In 1822 he entered the 
orchestra of Cassel, again under Spohr’s direction, and it was then 
that he first taught composition and musical theoxy to such men 
as Ferdinand David, BuigmuUer, Kiel and others. His com- 
positions at this time chiefly consisted of motets, masses, can- 
tatas and songs. His opera Mathilde was perfomied at Gassel 
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with great success. In 1B42 Hauptmann obtained the position 
of cantor at the Thomas-school of Leipzig (long previously 
occupied by the great Johann Sebastian Bach) together with 
that of professor at the conservatoire^ and it was in this capacity 
that his unique gift as a teacher developed itself and was acknow- 
ledged by a crowd of enthusiastic and more or less distinguished 
})up]]s. He died on the 3rd of January 1868^ and the universal 
regret felt at his death at J^eipzig is said to have been all but 
equal to that caused by the loss of his friend Mendelssohn many 
years before. Hauptmann's compositions are marked by 
symmetry and perfection of workmanship rather than by 
spontaneous invention. 

Amongst his vocal compositions -by far tlie most important 
portion of his work — inay be mcntiou(.‘cl two masses, choral songs 
for mixed voices (Op, 32, 47), and numerous part songs. The re- 
sults of his scientific research were embodied in his book Die Natur 
der Tiarmonik und Metfik (1853), a. standard work of its kind, in 
which a philosopliic explanation of the forms of music is attempted. 

HAUR&AU, (JEAN) BARTHELEMY (1812-1896), French 
historian and miscellaneous writer, was bom in Paris. At the 
age of twenty he published a scries of apologetic studies on the 
Montagnards, In later years he regretted the youthful enthu- 
siasm of these papers, and endeavoured to destroy the copies. 
He joined the staff of the National, and was praised by Th^ophile 
Gautier as the “ tribune ** of romanticism. At that time he 
seemed to be destined to a political career, and, indeed, after 
the revolution of the 24th of February 1848 was elected memlx*r 
of the National Assembly ; but close contact with revolutionary 
men and ideas gradually cooled his old ardour. Throughout 
his life he was an enemy to innovators, not only in politics and 
religion, but also in literature. This attitude sometimes led 
him to form unjust estimates, but only on very rare occasions, 
for his character was as just as his erudition was scrupulous. 
After the coup d'etat he resigned his position as director of the 
MS. department of the Bibliotheque Nationale, to which he had 
l)een appointc*d in 1848, and he refused to accept any adminis- 
trative post until after the fall of the empire. After having acted 
as director of the national printing press from 1870 to i88i, he 
retired, but in 1893 accepted the post of director of the Fondation 
'Fhiers. He wiis also a member of the council of improvement 
of the licole des Chartes, He died on the 29th of April 1896. 
For over half a century he was engaged in writing on the religious, 
philosophical, and more particularly the literary history of the 
middle ages. Appointed librarian of the town of Mans in 
1838, he was first attracted by the history of Maine, and in 1843 
published* the first volume of his Histoire lUtcraire dn Maine 
(4 vols., 1843-1852), which he subsequently recast on a new plan 
(10 vols., 1870-1877). In 1845 he brought out an edition of 
vol. ii. of G. Menage's Histoire de Sable, He then undertook 
the continuation of the Gallia Christiana^ and produced vol. xiv^ 
(1856) for the province of Tours, vol. xv. (1862) for the province 
of Besan^on, and vol. xvi. (1865-1870) for the province of Vienne. 
This important work gained him admission to the Academic des 
Inscriptions ct Belles-Lettres (1862). In the Notices et extraits 
des manuscrits he inserted several papiers which were afterwards 
published separately, with additions and corrections, under the 
title Notices et extraits de quelques manuscrits de la Bibliothique 
Nationale (6 vols., 1 890-1893). To the Histoire litterairc de la 
France he contributed a number of studies, among which must 
be mentioned that relating to the sermon-writers (vol. xxvi., 
1873), whose works, being often anonymous, raise many problems 
of attribution, and, though deficient in originality of thought 
and style, reflect the very spirit of the middle ages. Among his 
other works mention must be made of his remarkable Histoire 
de la philosophie scolastique (1872-1880), extending from the 
time of Charlemagne to the 13th century, which was expanded 
from a paper crowned by the Academic des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques in 1850 ; Les Melanges poetiques d'Hildebert de Lavardin 
(1882) ; an edition of the Works of Hugh of St Victor (1886) ; a 
critical study of the T.atin poems attributed to St Bernard 
(1890); and Bernard Delicieux et V inquisition albigeoise (1877). 
'Fo these must bo added his contributions to the Dictiomiaire des 
sciences philosophiqucs, Didot's Biographic generate, the Bihlio- 


theque de V^cole des Chartes, and the Journal des savants. From 
the time of his appointment to the Bibliothique Nationale up 
to the last days of his life he was engaged in making abstracts 
of all the medieval I^atin writings (many anonymous or of 
doubtful attribution) relating to philosophy, theology, grammar, 
canon law, and poetry, carefully noting on cards the first words 
of each passage. After his death this index of indpiis, arranged 
alphabetically, was presented to the Academic des Inscriptions, 
and a copy was placed in the MS. department of the Bibliothique 
Nationale. 

See obituary notice read l>y Henri Wallon at a meeting of the 
Acadimic des Inscriptions on tlie 12U1 of Novemher 1897 ; apjl tin; 
notice by Paul Meyer prefixed to vol. xxxiii, of the Histoire iiltih uii a 
de la France, 

HAU8A, sometimes incorrectly written Haussa, Houssa or 
Haoussa, a people inhabiting al^ut half a million square miles 
in the western and central Sudan from the river Niger in the 
west to Bornu in the cast. Heinrich Barth identifies them with 
tlie Atarantians of Herodotus. According to their own traditions 
the earliest home of the race was the divide between the Sokoto 
and Chad basins, and more particularly the eastern watershed, 
whence they spread gradually westward. In the middle ages, 
to which period tlie first aiitlientic records refer, tJ)e Hausa, 
though never a conquering race, attained great political power. 
They were then divided into seven states known as “ Hau^a 
bokoy ('* the seven Hausa ”) and named Biram, Daura, Gober, 
Kano,Rano, Katsena and Zegzcg, after tlie sons of their legendary 
ancestor. This confederation extended its authority over many 
of the neighbouring countries, and remained paramount till 
the Fula under Sheikh Dan Fodio in j8io conquered the Hausa 
state.s and founded the Fula empire of Sokoto (sec Fcla). 

The Hausa, who numlier upwards of 5,000,000, form the most 
important nation of the central Sudan. They are undoubtedly 
nigritic, though in pUu*es with a strong crossing of Fula and 
Arab blood. Morally and inteilcctuully tiiey are, however, 
far .sufierior to the typical Negro. They are a powerful, heavily 
built race, with skin as black as most Negrm^s, but will) lips not 
so thick nor hair so woolly. 'Hiey excel in physical] strength. 
The average Hausa will carry on his head a load of ninety or a 
hundred pounds without showing the slightest signs of fatigue 
during a long day's march. When carrying their own gooils 
it is by no means uncommon for them to take double this weight. 
They ant a ]H*aceful and industrious people, living partly in 
farmsteads amid their crops, partly in large trading cemtres 
such as Kano, Katsena and \"akoba (Bauchi). 'Fhey are 
extremely intelligent and c\eii cultured, and have exercised a 
civilizing effect upon their Fula concjiierors to whose t)p})ressive 
rule they submitted. They are excellent agriculturists, and, 
almost unaided by foreign influence, tlie.y have developed a 
variety of industries, sucli as the making of cloth, mats, leather 
and glass. In Sierra Ixone and the Gold ('oast territory they 
form the backbone of the military police, and under Fnglish 
leadership have again and again shown themselves to be admir- 
able fighters and capaVfic of a high degree of discipline and good 
conduct. Their food consists chiefly of guinea corn (sorghum 
vidgare), which is ground up and eaten as a sort of porridge 
mi.xed with large quantities of red pepper. The llausii atlrif^nte 
their suixjriority in strength to the fact tlmt they live on guinea 
com instead of yams und bananas, which form the sttiple food of 
the tril3es on the. river Niger. The Hausa carried on agriculture 
chiefly by slave lalx>ur ; they are themselves Ixim traders, 
and as such are to be met with in almost every part of Africa 
north of the equator. Small colonies of them are to lx; found in 
towns as far disUint from one another as Lagos, Tunis, 
Alexandria and Suakin. 

Language . — The Hausa language has a under range over Africa 
north of the equator, south of Ikirbary and west of the valley of the 
Nile, than any other tongue. It is a rich sonorous Jangiuige, v;iUi a 
vocabulary containing pcrJiaps 10,000 words. A;; an example of 
the richness of the vocabulary Bishop Crowther nu nt ioiis that tJu r»‘ 
are eight names for different parts of the day Ironi cockcrow till 
alter sunset. About a third of tlie words arc connected with Arabic 
roots, nor arc these such as the liaiisa could well liavc borrowed in 
anytliing like recent times from tlie A mbs. Almiy words representing 
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ideas or things with which tite Haiisa must have been familiar 
from the very earliest time arc obviously connected with Arabic or 
Semitic roots. There is a certain amount of resemblance between 
the Hausa language and tliat s{k>k;en by the Berbers to the south of 
Tripoli and Tunis. This language, again, has several striking points 
of resemblance with Coptic. If, as seems likely, the connexion 
between these tlireo languages should bo demonsimted, such cotv 
nexion would serve to corroborate the Hausa tradition that their 
ancestors came from the very far cast away beyond Mecca. The 
Hausa language has l>een reduced to writing for at least a century, 
possibly very much longer. It is the only langimge in tropical 
Africa whicli‘ha.s l>ecn reduced to writing by the natives themselves, 
unless the Vai alphabet, introduced by a native inventor in the 
interior of I.ibcria in the first half of the 19th century be excepted ; 
the character used is a modified form of Arabic. Some fragments of 
iiteraturf^ exist, consisting of political and religious poems, together 
with a limited amount of native history. A volume, conslsung of 
history and poems reproduced in facsimile, with translations, has 
been published by the Cambridge University Press. 

Religion, — About one-third of the people are profeased Mahom- 
medans, one-third are heathen, and the remainder have apparently 
iio definite form of religion. Their Maliommcdani.sm dates from the 
14th century, but became more genoi'al when the Fula sheikh Dan 
Fodio initiate the religious war which ended in the founding of the 
Fula empire. Ever since tlien the ruler of Sokoto has been acknow- 
ledged as the religious head of the whole country, and tribute has 
been paid to him as such. The Hausa who profess Mahommedanism 
are extremely ignorant of their own faith, and what little religious 
fanaticism exists is chiefly confined to the Fula. Large numbers of 
the Hausa stairt every year on the pilgrimage to Mecca, travelling 
sometimes across tlie Sahiira desert and by way of Tripoli and Alex- 
andria, sometimes by way of Wadai, Darfur, Khartum and Suakin. 
The journey often occupies five or six years, and is undertaken quite 
as much from trading as from religknts motives. Mahommedanism 
is making very slow, if any, progress aroonust the Hausa. The 
greatest obshicle to its general acceptance is the mstitution of the 
ramadan fast. In a climate so hot as that of Hausaland, the 
obligation to abstain from food and drink from sunrise to sunset 
during one month in the year is a serious difficulty. Until the last 
decade of tlie i()th century no imj)ortaut attempt had been made to 
introduce Christianity, but the fact tlmt the Hausa are fond of read- 
ing, and that native schools exist in all parts of the country, should 
greatly facilitate the work of Christian missionaries. 

Bibliography. — El Huge Abd Salam Shabeeny, Account of 
Timbuctoo and Haussa Territoms (1820) ; Norris, Dialogues and part 
of the New Testament in the English^ Arabic^ Haussa and Bornu 
Languages (1853); Koollc, PolygloUa Afncana (1854); Schon, 
Grammar of the Hausa Language (Ix)ndon, 1862), Hausa Reading 
Book (1877), and also A Dictionary of the Hausa Language (1877). 
Schdn lias also producixl Hausa translations of Gen. (1858), Matt. 
H857) and Luke (1838). Heinrich Bartli, Travels in North and 
Central Africa (2 voLs., Tendon, 1857) ; CentraUafrikanische Vohahu- 
larien (Gotlia, 1867) ; C. H. Robinson, Hausaland^ or Fifteen Hundred 
Miles through the Central Soudan (1806) ; Specimens of Hausa 
Literature (1896) ; Hausa Grammar (1897) ; Hausa Dictionary 
(1899) ; V. L. Mon toil, De St-Louis d Tripoli par le lac Tchad (Pari.s, 
^895) »* I-L Seymour Vandeleur, Campaigning on the Upper Nile and 
Niger (1898). 

HAUSER, KA8PAR, a German youth whose life was re- 
markable from the circumstances of apparently inexplicable 
mystery in which it was involved. He appeared on the 36th of 
May 1828, in the streets of Nuremberg, dressed in the garb of a 
peasant, and with such a helpless and bewildered air that he 
attracted the attention of the passers-by. In his possession 
was found a letter purporting to !>e written by a poor labourer, 
stating that the boy was given into his custody on the 7th of 
October 1812, and that according to agreement he had instructed 
him in reading, writing, and the Christian religion, but that up 
to the time fixed for relinquishing his custody he had kept him 
in close confinement. Along with this letter was enclosed another 
purporting to be written by the boy’s mother, stating that he 
was born on the 30th of April 1812, that his name was Kaspar, 
and that his father, formerly a cavalry officer in the 6th regiment 
at Nuremberg, was dead. The appearance, bearing, and pro- 
fessions of the youth corresponded closely with these credentials. 
He showed a repugnance to all nourishment except bread and 
water, was seemingly ignorant of outward objects, wrote his 
name as Kaspar Hauser, and said that he wished to lx? a cavalr)’^ 
officer like his father. For some time he was detained in prison 
at Nuremberg as a vagrant, but on the i8th of July 1838 he 
was delivered over by the town authorities to the care of a school- 
master, Professor Daumer, who undertook to be his guardian 
and to take the charge of his education. Further mysteries 


accumulated about Kaspar’* personality and conduct, not 
altogether unconnected with the vogue in Germany, at that time, 
of ** animal magnetism,” somnambulism,” and similar theories 
of the occult and strai^. People associated him with all sorts 
of possibilities. On the xyth of October 1829 he was found to 
have received a wound in the foreheadj, which, according to his 
own statement, had been inflicted on him by a man with a 
blackened face. Having on this account been removed to the 
house of a magistrate and placed under close surveillance, he 
was visited by Earl Stanhope, who became so interested in his 
history that he sent him in 1832 to Ansbach to be educated 
under a certain Dr Meyer. After this he became clerk in the 
office of Paul John Anselm von Feuerbach, president of the 
court of appeal, who had begun to pay attention to his case in 
1828; and his strange history was almost forgotten by the 
public when the interest in it was suddenly revived by his 
receiving a deep wound on his left breast, on the 14th of December 
1833, and dying from it three or four days afterwords* He 
afemed that the wound was inflicted by a stranger, but many 
believed it to be the work of his own hand, and that he did 
not intend it to be fatal, but only so severe as to give a sufficient 
colouring of truth to his story. The affair created a great sensa- 
tion, and produced a long literary agitation. But the whole story 
remains somewhat mysterious. Lord Stanhope eventually 
became decidedly sceptical as to Kaspar’s stories, and ended by 
being accused of contriving his death 1 

In 1830 B pamplilct was published at Berlin, entitled Kaspar 
Hauser nicht unwahrscheinlich ein Betriiger ; but the truthfulness 
of his statements was defended by Daumer. who published Mitlei- 
lungen ilber Kaspar Hauser (Nuremberg, 1832), and Enihiillungen 
uber Kaspar Hauser (Frankfort, 1859) ; as well as Kaspar Hauser, 
sein Wesen, seine Unschuld, &c. (Regensburg, 1873), in answer to 
Meyer’s (a son of Kaspar’s tutort Auihentische Mitteilungen uber 
Kaspar Hauser (Ansbach, 1872). Feuerbach awakcn(?d considerable 
psychological interest in the case by his pamphlet Kaspar Hauser, 
aeispiel eines Verbreckens am Seelenleben (Ansbach, 1832), and Earl 
Stanhope also took p^irt in the discussion by publishing Materialen 
Kur Geschichte K. Hausers (Heidelberg, 1836). TJic theory of Daumer 
and Feucrliach and other pamphleteers (finally presented in 1892 by 
Miss Elijiabeth E. Evans in her Story of Kaspar Hauser from A uthentic 
Records) was that the youth was the crown prince of Baden, the 
legitimate son of the gnuid-duke Charles of Baden, and that he 
had been kidnapped at Karlsruhe in October 1812 by minions of 
the countess of Hochberg (morganatic wife of the grand-duko) in 
order to secure the .succession to her offspring ; but this theory was 
answered in 1875 by the publication in the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung of the official record of the baptism, post-mortem examina- 
tion and burial of the heir supposed to have Ixieii kidnapped. See 
Kaspar Hauser und sein hadisches Prinzentiim (Heidelberg, 1876). 
In 1883 the story was again revived in a Regensburg pamplilct attack- 
ing, among other people, Dr Meyer; and the sons erf the latter, 
who was dead, brought an action for libel, under the German law, 
to which no defence was made ; all the copies of the pamphlet were 
ordered to be destroyed. The evidence has been subtly analyzed 
by Andrew T.ang in his Historical Mysteries (1904), with results un- 
favourable to the “ romantic ’* version of the story. ling’s view 
is that po.ssibly Kaspar was a sort of " ambulatory automatist,*’ an 
instance of a phenomenon, known by other cases to students of 
psychical abnormalities, of which the characteristics are a mania 
for straying away and the persistence of delusions as to identity ; 
but he inclines to regard Kaspar as simply a “ humbug.” The 
” authentic records ” purporting to confirm the kidnapping story 
Lang stigmatizes as ” worthless and impudent rubbish.” The 
evidence is in any case in complete confusion. 

HAUSMANN, JpHANN FRIEDRICH LUDWIG (1782-1859), 
German mineralogist, was bom at Hanover on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary 1782. He was educated at Gottingen, where he obtained 
the degree of Ph.D. After making a geological tour in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden in 1807, he was two years later placed at 
the head of a government mining establistoent in Westphalia, 
and he established a school of mines at Qausthal in the Harz 
mountains. In 1811 he was appointed professor of technology 
and mining, and afterwards of geology and mineralogy in the 
university of Gottingen, and this chair he occupied until a short 
time before his death. He was also for many years secretary 
of tlie Royal Academy of Sciences of Gottingen. He published 
observations on geology and mineralogy in Spain and Italy as 
well as in central and northern Europe : he wrote on gypsum, 
pyrites, felspar, tachyUte, cordierite and on some eruptive 
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rocks^ and he devoted much attention to the crystals developed 
during metallurgical processes. He died at Hanover on the 26th 
of December 1859. 

Publications. — Grundiinien tiner Emyklopddic der Bergwerka^ 
wissenschafUn (t8i 1) ; Reise dnrch Skandinavien (5 vols., 1811-1818) ; 
Handhxich der Mintralogie (3 vols., 1813 ; and ed., 1828-1847). 

HAUSRATH, ADOLPH (1837-1909), German theologian, 
was born at I^rlsruhe on the 13th of January 2837 and was 
educated at Jena, Gbttingen, Berlin and Heidelberg, where 
he became PrivcUdozent in i86r, professor extraordinary in 
1867 and ordinary professor in 2872. He was a disciple of the 
Tubingen school and a strong Protestant. Among other works he 
wrote Der Apostd Paulus (1865), NeuiestafnentLiche Zeiigeschichte 
(1868-1873, 4 vols. ; feng, trans.), D. F. Stfams und die Theologie 
seiner Zeit (1876-1878, 2 vols.), and lives of Richard Roihe 
(2 vols. 1902), and Luther (1904). His scholarship was sound 
and his style vigorous. Under the pseudonym George Taylor 
he wrote several historical romances, especially Antinous (1880), 
which quickly ran through five editions, and is the story of a 
soul “ which courted death because the objective restraints 
of faith had been lost.” Klylia (1883) was a 16th-century story, 
Jetta (1884) a tale of the great immigrations, and Elfriede “ a 
romance of the Rhine.” He died on the 2nd of August 1909. 

HAUSSER, LUDWIG (1818-1867), German historian, was 
bom at Kleeburg, in Alsace. Studying philology at Heidelberg 
in 1835, he was led by F. C. Schlosser to give it up for history, 
and after continuing his historical work at Jena and teaching 
in the gymnasium at Wertheim he made his mark b}'^ his Die 
teuischen Geschichtsschreiber vom Anfang des Ftankenreichs 
bis auf die IloJienstaufen (1839). Next year appeared his Sage 
von Tell, After a short period of study in Paris on the French 
Revolution, he spent some time working in the archives of 
Baden and Bavaria, and published in 1845 Die Geschichte der 
rheinischen Pfalz, which w'on for him a professorship extra- 
ordinarius at Heidelberg. In 1 850 he became professor ordinarius, 
Hausser also interested himself in politics while at Heidelberg, 
publishing in 1846 Schleswig-Holstein, Ddnemark und Deutschland, 
and editing with Gervinus the Deutsche Zeilung, In 1848 he 
was elected to the lower legislative chamber of Baden, and in 
1850 advocated the project of union with Prussia at the parlia- 
ment held at Erfurt. Another timely work was his edition 
of Friedrich List’s Gesammelle Schriften (1850), accompanied 
with a life of the author. His greatest achievement, and the 
one on which his fame as an historian rests, is his Deutsche 
Geschichte vom Tode Friedrichs des Grossen bis zur Griindiotg 
des deutschen Bundes (Leipzig, 1854-1857, 4 vols.). This was 
the first work covering that period based on a scientific study 
of the archival sources. In 1859 he again took part in politics, 
resuming his place in the lower chamber, opposing in 1863 tlie 
project of Austria for the reform of the Confederation brought 
forward in the assembly of princes at Frankfort, in his book 
Die Reform des deutschen Bundestages, and becoming one of 
the leaders of the “ little German ” (kleindeutsche) party, which 
advocated the exclusion of Austria from Germany. In addition 
to various essays (in his Gesammelle Schriften, Berlin, 1869- 
1870, 2 vols.), Hausser’s lectures have lieen edited by W. Oncken 
in the Geschichte des Zeitalters der Reformation (1869, 2nd ed. 
1880), and Geschichte der franzbsischen Revolution (1869, 2nd 
ed. 1870). These lectures reveal all the charm of style and 
directness of presentation which made Hausser's work as a 
professor so vital. 

Sec W. Wattenbach, Lud. Hausser, ein Vortrag (flcidclb^Tg, 1867). 

HAUS8MANN, GEORGES EUGENE, Baron (1809-1891), 
whose name is associated with the rebuilding of Paris, was born 
in that city on the 27th of March 1809 of a Protestant family, 
German in origin. He was educated at the College Henri IV, 
and subsequently studied law, attending simultaneously the 
classes at the Paris conservatoire of music, for he was a good 
musician. He became sous-pref e t of N 6rac in z 830, and advanced 
rapidly in the civil service until in 1853 he w^as chosen by Persigny 
prefect of the Seine in succession to Jean Jacques Berger, who 
hesitated to incur the vast expenses of the imperial schemes 
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for the embellishment of Paris. Haussmann laid out the Bois 
de Boulogne, and made extensive improvements in the smaller 
parks. The gardens of the Luxembourg Palace were cut down 
to allow of the formation of new streets, and the Boulevard 
de Sebastopol, the southern half of which is now the Boulevard 
St Michel, was driven through a populous district. A new 
water-supply, a gigantic system of sewers, new bridges, the 
opera, and other public buildings, the inclusion of outlying 
districts — these were among the new prefect’s achievements, 
accomplished by the aid of a bold handling of the public funds 
which called forth Jules Ferry’s indictment, Les Compies fan- 
tasHques de Haussmann, in 1867. A loan of 250 million francs 
was sanctioned for the city of Paris in 1865, and another of 
260 million in 1869. These sums represented only part of his 
financial schemes, v/hich led to his dismissal by the government 
of £mile Ollivier. After the fall of the Empire he .spent about 
a year abroad, but he re-entered public life in 1877, when he 
became Bonapartist deputy for Ajaccio. He died in Paris 
on the iith of January 1891. Haussmann had been made 
senator in 1857, member of the Academy of Fine Arts in 1867, 
and grand cross of the Legion of Honour in 1862. His name 
is preserved in the Boulevard Haussmann. His later years 
were occupied with the preparation of his Memoires (3 vols., 
1890-1893). 

HAUSSONVILLE, JOSEPH OTHENIN BERNARD DE 
CLERON, Comte d’ (1809-1884), French politician and historian, 
was bom in Paris on the 27 th of May 1809. His grandfather had 
been “ grand louvetier ” of France ; his father Charles Louis 
Bernard de ("l^ron, comte d’Haussonville (1770-1846), was 
chamberlain at the court of Napoleon, a count of the hYench 
empire, and under the Restoration a peer of France and an 
opponent of the Vill^le ministry. Comte Joseph had filled a 
series of diplomatic apjx)intments at Brussels, Turin and Naples 
before he entered the chamber of deputies in 1842 for Provins. 
Under the Second Empire he published a liberal anti-imperial 
paper at Brussels, Le Bulletin francais, and in 1863 he actively 
supported the candidature of Prevost Paradol. He was elected 
to the French Academy in 1869, in recognition of his historical 
writings, Hisioire de la poUUque exlerieure du gonvemcfnent 
franfais de iSjo d /S^d (2 vols., 1850), Hisioire de la reunion de 
la Lorraine d la France (4 vols., 1854-1859). L'iglise romaine 
et le premier empire jSoo--jS/4 (5 vols., 1864-1879). In 1870 
he published a pamphlet directed against the Prussian treatment 
of France, La France et la Prnsse devant V Europe, the sale of 
which was prohibited in Belgium at the request of King Williani 
of Prussia. He was the president of an association formed to 
provide new homes in Algeria for the inhabitants of AJsace- 
Ixirraine who elected to retain their French nationality. In 
1878 he was made a life-senator, in which capacity he allied 
himself with the Right Centre in defence of the religious associa- 
tions against the anti-clericals. He died in Paris on the 28th 
of May 1884. 

His wife I-ouise (1818-1882), a daughter of Due Victor de 
Broglie, published in 1858 a novel Robert Emmet, followed by 
Marguerite de Valois reine de Navarte {i^^o),La Jeunessede Lord 
Byron (1872), and Les Dernieres Annies de Lord Byron (1874). 

His son, Gabriel Paul Othenin de Clkron, comte 
d’Haussonville, was bom at Gurcy de Chatel (Seine-et-Marne) 
on the 21 St of September 1843, and married in 1865 Mile Pauline 
d’Harcourt. He represented Seine-et-Marne^ in the National 
Assembly (1871) and voted with the Right Centre. Though he 
was not elected to the cliamber of deputies he became the right- 
hand man of his maternal uncle, the due de Broglie, in Uie 
attempted coup of tlie i6th of May. His iCtablissements peni- 
tenliaires en France el aux colonies (1875) was crowned by the 
Academy, of which he was admitted a member in 1888. In 
1891 the resignation of Henri Edouard Bocher from the adminis- 
tration of the Orleans estates led to the appointment of M 
d’Haussonville as accredited representative of the comte de 
Paris in France. He at once set to work to strengthen the 
Orleanist party by recruiting from the smaller nobility the 
officials of the local monarchical committees. He established 
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new Orleanist organs^ and sent out lecturers with instructions 
to emphasize the modem and democratic principles of the comte 
de Paris ; but the prospects of the party were dashed in 1894 
by the death of the comte de Paris. In 1904 he was admitted 
to the Academy of Moial and Political Science. The comte 
d’Haussonville published : — C. A. Sainte-Beuve, sa vie ei ses 
eeuvres (1875), Etudes biographiques ei litUraires, 2 series (1879 
and 1888)^ Le Salon de Mme Necker (1882^ 2 vols.), Meldame 
de La Fayette (1891), Madame Ackermann (1892), Le Comte de 
Paris y souvenirs personnels (1895), La Duchesse de Bourgogne 
et V alliance savoy arde (1898-1903), Salaire et miseres de femme \ 
(1900), and, with G. Hanotaux, Souvenirs sur Madame de 
Mainlenon (3 vols., 1902-1904). 

HAUTE-GARONNE, a frontier department of south-western 
France, formed in 1790 from portions of the provinces of 
I^nguedoc(Toulousain and Lauraguais)and Gascony (Comminges 
and N6boiizan). Pop. (1906), 442,065. Area, 2458 sq. m. It 
is bounded N. by the department of Tam-et-Garonne, E. by 
Tara, Aude and Ari6ge, S. by Spain and W. by Gers and Hautes- 
Pyr6n6es. Long and narrow in shape, the department consists 
in the north of an undulating stretch of country with continual 
interchange of hill and valley nowhere thrown into striking 
relief ; while towards the south the land rises gradually to the 
Pyrenees, which on the Spanish lx)rdcr attain heights of upwards 
of 10,000 ft. Two passes, the Port d’Oo, near the beautiful lake 
and waterfall of Oo, and the Port de V6nasque, exceed 9800 and 
7900 ft. in altitude respectively. Entering the department in 
the south-east, the (iaronne flows in a northerly direction and 
traverses almost its entire length, receiving in its course the 
Pique, the Salat, the I^uge, the Ariege, the Touch and the Save. 
Except in the mounhiinous region the climate is mild, the mean 
annual temperature being rather higher than that of Paris. 
The rainfall, which averages 24 in. at Toulouse, exceeds 40 in. 
in some parts of the mountains ; and sudden and destructive 
inundations of the Garorme — of which that of 1875 is a celebrated 
example— are always to be feared. The valley of the Garonne 
is also frequently visited by severe hail-storms. Tliick forests 
of oak, fir and pine exist in the mountains and furnish timber 
for shipbuilding. The arable land of the plains and valleys is 
well adapted for the cultivation of wheat, maize and other grain 
crops ; and the produce of cereals is generally much more than is 
required for the local consumption. Market-gardening flourishes 
around Toulouse. A large area is occupied by vineyards, though 
the wine is only of medium quality ; and chestnuts, apples and 
peaches are grown. As pasture land is abundant a good deal 
of attention is given to the rearing of cattle and sheep, and 
co-operative dairies are numerous in the mountains ; but de- 
forestation has tended to reduce the area of pasture-land, because 
the soil, imrctained by the roots of trees, has been gradually 
washed away. Haut e-Garonne has deposits of zinc and lead, 
and salt-workings ; there is an ancient and active marble- 
working industry at St Beat. Mineral springs are common, 
those of Bagndics-de-Luchon Encausse, Barbazan and Salics-du- 
Salat being well known, llie manufactures are various though 
not individually extensive, and include iron and copper goods, 
woollen, cotton and linen goods, leather, paper, boots and shoes, 
tobacco and table delicacies. Flour-mills, iron-works and 
brick works are numerous. Railway communication is furnished 
by the Southern and the Orl'^ans railways, the main line of the 
former from Bordeaux to Cette passing through Toulouse. Tlie 
( -anal du Midi traverses the department for 32 m. and the lateral 
canal of the Garonne for 15 m. The Garonne is navigable below 
its confluence with the Salat. There are four arrondissements — 
Toulouse, Villefranche, Muret and St Gandens, subdivided into 
39 cantons and 588 communes. The chief town is Toulouse, 
which is the seat of a court of appeal and of an archbishop, the 
headquarters of the XVIIth army corps and the centre of an 
academy ; and St Gaudens, Bogndres-de-Luchon and, from an 
architectural and historical standpoint, St Bertrand - de - 
Comminges are of importance and receive separate treatment. 
Other places of interest are St Aventin,Montsaunds and Venerque, 
which possess ancient churches in the Romanesque style. The 


church of St Just at Valcabr^re is of still greater age, the choir 
dating from the 8th or 9th century and part of the nave from the 
nth century. There are ruins of a celebrated Cistercian abbey 
at Bonnefont near St Martory. Gallo-Roman remains and 
works of art have been discovered at Martres. Near Revel is 
the fine reservoir of St Ferr6ol, constructed for the canal du 31 idi 
in the 17th century. 

HAUTE-LOIRE, a department of central France, formed 
in 1790 of Velay and portions of Vivarais and (ievaudan, three 
districts formerly belonging to the old province of Languedoc, 
of a portion of Forez formerly belonging to Lyonnais, and a 
portion of lower Auvergne. Pop. (1906), 314,770. Area, 1931 
sq. m. It is bounded N. by Puy-dc-D6me and Loire, E. by Loire 
and Ard^che, S. by Ard^he and Loz^re and W. by I-oz^re and 
Cantal. Haute-Loire, which is situated on the central plateau 
of France, is traversed from north to south by four mountain 
ranges. Its highest point, the Mont M^zenc (5755 ft.), in the 
south-east of the department, belongs to the mountains of 
Vivarais, which are continued along the eastern border by the 
Bouti^res chain. The Lignon divides the Boutitres from the 
Massif du M^al, which is separated by the Loire itself from the 
mountains of Velay, a granitic range overlaid with the eruptions 
of more than one hundred and fifty craters, 'fhe Margeride 
mountains nm along the western border of tlie department. 
The Loire enters the department at a point 16 m. distant from 
its source in Ard^che, and first flowing northwards and then 
north-east, waters its eastern half. The Allier, which joins the 
Loire at Nevers, traverses the western portion of Haute-I^ire 
in a northerly direction. The chief affluents of the Loire within 
the limits of the department are the Borne on the left, joining it 
near Le Puy, and the Lignon, which descends from the Mezenc, 
between the Bou litres and Mdgal ranges, on the right. 'J'he 
climate, owing to the altitude, the northward direction of the 
valleys, and the winds from the C6vennes, is cold, the winters 
being long and rigorous. Storms and violent rains are frequent 
on the higher grounds, and would give rise to serious inundations 
were not the rivers for the most part confined within deep rocky 
channels. Cereals, chiefly ryt, oats, barley and wheat, are 
cultivated in the lowlands and on the plateaus, on which aromatic 
and medicinal plants arc abundant. Lentils, peas, mangel- 
wurzels and other forage and potatoes are also grown. Horned 
cattle l>elong principally to the Mezenc breed ; goals are 
numerous, 'the woods yield pine, fir, oak and lx*ech. Lace- 
making, which employs about 90,000 women, and coal-mining 
are main industries ; the coal basins are those of Brassac and 
Langeac. ITiere are also mines of antimony and stone-quarries. 
Silk-milling, caoutchouc-making, various kinds of smith’s work, 
paper-making, glass-blowing, brewing, wood-sawing and flour- 
milling are also airried on. The principal imports are flour, 
brandy, wine, live-stock, lace-thread and agricultunil implements. 
P^xports include fat stock, wool, aromatic plants, coal, lace. 
Ihe department is ser\^ed chiefly by the Paris-Lyon-M^diterrjinee 
company. There are three arrondissements — Lc Puy, Brioude 
and Yssingeaux, with 28 cantons and 265 commimes. 

Haute-Loire forms the diocese of Le Puy and part of the 
ecclesiastical province of Bourges, and belongs to the academic 
(educational division) of Clermont-Ferrand. Its court of appeal 
is at Riom. Le Puy the capital, Brioude and La Chaise-Dicii 
the principal towns of the department, receive separate treat- 
ment. It has some notable churches, of which those of Chama- 
li^res, St Paulien and Sainte-Maric-des-Chazes are Romanesque 
in style ; Le Monastier preserves- the church, in part Romanesque, 
and the buildings of the abbey to which it owes its origin. 
Arlempdes and Bouzols (near Coubon) have the ruins of large 
feudal chateaus. The rocky plateau overlooking Polignac is 
occupied by the ruins of the imposing stronghold of the ancient 
family of Polignac, including a square donjon of the 14th centur}-. 
Interesting Gallo-Roman remains have b^n found on the site. 

HAUTE-MARNE, a department of north-eastern France, made 
up for the most part of districts belonging to the former province 
of Champagne (Bassigny, Perthois, Vallage), with smaller 
portions of Ixjrraine and Burgundy, and some fragments of 
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Franche-Comt^. Area, 2415 sq, m. Pop. (1906), 221,724. It is 
bounded N.E. by Meuse, E. by Vosges, S.E. by Haute-Saone, 
S. and S.W. by Cote d*Or, W. by Aube, and N.W. by Marne. 
Its greatest elevation (1693 ft.) is in the plateau of Langres in 
the south between the sources of the Marne and those of the 
Aube; the watershed between the basin of the Rhone on the 
south and those of the Seine and Meuse on the north, which is 
formed by the plateau of Langres continued north-east by the 
Monts Faucilles, has an average height of 1500 or 1600 ft. The 
country descends rapidly towards the south, but in very gentle 
slopes northwards. To the north is Bassigny (the payhas or 
low country, as distinguished from the highlands), a district 
characterized by monotonous flats of little fertility and extensive 
wooded tracts. The'lowest level of the department is 361 ft. 
Hydrographically Haute-Mame belongs for the most part to 
the basin of the Seine, the remainder to those of the Rhone and 
the Meuse. The principal river is the Marne, which rises here, 
and has a course of 75 m. within the department. Among its 
more important affluents are, on the right the Rognon, and on 
the left the Blaise. The Saulx, another tributary of the Marne 
on the right, also rises in Haute-Mame. Westward the depart- 
ment is watered by the Aube and its tributary the Aujon, both 
of which have their sources on the plateau of Langres. The Meuse 
also rises in the Monts Faucilles, and has a course of 31 m. within 
the department. On the Mediterranean side the department 
sends to the Saone the Apance, the Amance, the Salon and the 
Vingeanne. The climate is partly that of the Seine region, 
partly that of the Vosges, and partly that of the Rhone ; the 
mean temperature is 51° F., nearly that of Tigris ; the rainfall 
is slightly 'oelow the average for France. 

The agriculture of the department is carried on chiefly by 
small proprietors. The chief crops are wheat and oats, which 
are more than sufficient for the needs of the inhabitants ; potatoes, 
lucerne and mangel wurzcls are next in importance. Natural 
pasture is abundant, especially in Bassigny, where norse and 
cattle-raising flourish. The vineyards produce some fair wines, 
notably the white wine of Soyers. More than a quarter of the 
territory is under wood. The department is rich in iron and 
building and other varieties of stone are quarried. I'he warm 
springs of Bourbonne-les-Bains are among the earliest known and 
most frequented in France. The leading industry is the metal- 
lurgical ; its establishments include blast furnaces, foundries, 
forges, plate-rolling works, and shops for nailmaking and smith’s 
work of various descriptions. St Dizier is the chief centre of 
manufacture* and distribution. The cutlery trade occupies 
thousands of hands at Nogen t-cn-Bassigny and in the neighbour- 
hood of langres. Val d’Osne is well kno^^^l for its production 
of fountains, statues, &c., in metal-work. Flour-milling, glove- 
making (at Chaumont), basket-making, brewing, tanning and 
other industries are also carried on. The principal import is 
coal, while manufactured goods, iron, stone, wood and cereals 
arc exported. The department is served by the Eastern railway, 
of which the line from Paris to Belfort passes through Chaumont 
and Langres. The canal from the Marne to the Saone and the 
canal of the Haute-Marne, which accompany the Marne, together 
cover 99 m. ; there is a canal 14 m. long from St Dizier to Wassy . 
There are three arrondissements (Chaumont, langres and Wassy), 
with 28 cantons and 550 commune.s. Chaumont is the capital. 
The dejjartment forms the diocese of Langres ; it belongs to the 
VII. military region and to the educational circumscription 
(academic) of Dijon, where also is its court of appeal. The 
princijml towns — Chaumont, I.angres, St Dizier and Bourbonne- 
les-Bains — ^receive separate notice. At Montier-en-Der the 
remains of an abbey founded in the 7th century include a fine 
church with nave and aisles of the loth, and choir of the 13th 
century. Wassy, the scene in 1562 of the celebrated massacre of 
^testants by the troops of Francis, duke of Guise, has among 
its old buildings a church much of which dates from the Roman- 
esque period. Vignory has a church of the nth century. Join- 
vilie, a metallurgical centre, preserves a chateau of the dukes of 
Guise in the Renaissance style. Pailly, near Langres, has a fine 
ch&teau of the last half of the i6th century. 
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HAUTERIVE, ALEXANDRE MAURICE BLANC DE 
LMAUTTE, Comte (1754-1830), French statesman and 
diplomatist, was born at Aspres (Hautes-Alpes) on the 14th. of 
April 1754, and was educated at Grenoble, where he became a 
rofessor. I^ter he held a similar position at Tours, and there; 
e attracted the attention of the due de Choiseul, who invited 
him to visit him at Chanteloup. Hauterive thus came in contact 
with the great men who visited the duke, and one of these, llie 
comte de Choiseul-Goiffier, on his appointment as ambassador 
to Constantinople in 1784 took him with him. Hauterive was 
enriched for a time by his marriage with a widow, Madame de 
Marchais, but was ruined by the Revolution. In 1790 he applied 
for and received the post of consul at New York. Under the 
Consulate, however, he was accused of embezzlement and re- 
called ; and, though the charge was proved to be false, was not 
reinstated. In 1 798, after trying his hand at farming in America, 
Hauterive was appointed to a post in the French foreign office. 
In this capacity he made a sensation by his U£tat de la France d 
la fin de I* an VJ II (1800), which he had been commissioned by 
Bonaparte to draw up, as a manifesto to foreign nations, after 
the coup d'etat of the 18th Brumaire. This won him the con- 
fidence of Bonaparte, and he was henceforth employed in drawing 
up many of the more important documents. In 1805 he was 
made a councillor of state and member of the Legion of Honour, 
and between 1805 and 1813 he was more than once temporarily 
ininister of foreign affairs. He attempted, though vainly, to use 
his influence to moderate Napoleon's policy, especially in the 
matter of Spain and the treatment of the pope. In 1805 a 
difference of opinion with Talleyrand on the question of the 
Austrian alliance, which Hauterive favoured, led to his with- 
drawal from the political side of the ministry of foreign affairs, 
and he was appointed keeper of the archives of the same depart- 
ment. In this capacity he did very useful work, and after the 
Restoration continued in this post at the request of the due de 
Richelieu, his work lacing recognized by his election as a member 
of the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 1820. He 
died at Paris on the 28th ol July 1830. 

T'licre is a detailed account of Hauterive, with considerable extracts 
from Ills correspondenci; vvilU Talleyrand, in the Biographic universvllc 
by A. F. Artand de Mo^’ilor, who published a separate life in 
C?riticisiTis of his dv la France ajijicared in Germany and EiijjlJr.r! 
by 1 ’'. von Gentz (Ttm dem politischcn Ztislandc, 1801), am! by 
T. B. Clarke (A Hi si. and Pol. , 1803). 

HAUTES ALPES, a department in S.E. France, formed in 
T790 out of the south-eastern portion of the old province of 
Dauphine, together with a .small part of N. Provence. It is 
bounded N. by the department of Savoie, E. by Italy and the 
department of the Basses Alpes, S. by the last named depart- 
ment and that of the Drome, and W. by the departments of the 
Drome and of the Ts6re. Its area is 2178 sq. m., its greatest 
length is 85 m. and its greatest breadth 62 m. It is very moun- 
tainous, and includes the Pointc des ficrins (13,462 ft.), the? 
loftiest summit in Prance l^efore the annexation of Savoy in 
i860, as well as the Meije (13,081 ft.), the Ailefroide (12,989 ft.) 
and the Mont Pelvoux (12,973 ft), though Monte Viso (12,609 ^ 1 ^-) 
is wholly in Italy, rising just over the border. The department 
is to a large extent made up of the basins of the upper Durance 
(with its tributaries, the Guisane, the Gyronde and the Guil), of 
the upper Drac and of the Bu^h — all being to a very large 
extent wild mountain torrents in their upper course. Tlie depart- 
ment is divided into three arrondissements (Gap, Brian^on and 
Embrun), 24 cantons and 186 communes. In 1906 its population 
was 107498. It is a very poor department owing to its great 
elevation above the .sea-level. There are no industries of any 
extent, and its commerce is almost wholly of local importance. 
The prolonged winter greatly hinders agricultural developmeut, 
while the pastoral region has been greatly damaged and the 
forests destroyed by the ravages of the Proven^;al sheep, vast 
flocks of which are driven up here in the summer, as the pastures 
are leased out to a large extent, and but little utilized by the 
inhabitants. It now forms the diocese of Gap (this see is first 
certainly mentioned in the 6th century), which is in the ecclesi- 
astical province of Aix en Provence ; in 1791 there was annexed 
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to it the archiepiscopal see of £mbrun> which was then sup- 
pressed. There are 1x4 m. erf railway in the department. This 
includes the main line from Brian^n past Gap towards Grenoble. 
About x6i m. W. of Gap is the important railway junction of 
Veynes, whence branch off the lines to Grenoble, to Valence by 
Die and Livron, and to Sisteron for Marseilles. The chief town 
is Gap, while Briangon and Embrun are the only other important 
places. 

See J. Roman, DicHonnaite iopographique du dip, des Hies-Aipes 
(Paris, 1884), Tableau histariqus du dep. des Htes-Alpes (Paris, 1887- 
1890, 2 vols.), and Repertoire archeologi^ue du dip, des Htes-Alpes 
(Paris, 1888) ; J. C. F. I-adoucette, Histoire, topographic, drc.,des 
HavUes-Alpcs (3rd ed., Paris, 1848). (W. A. B. C.) 

HAUTE-SAONB, a department of eastern France, formed in 
X 790 from the northern portion of Franche Comt6. It is traversed 
by the river Saone, bounded N. by the department of the Vosges, 
E. by the territory of Belfort, S. by Doubs and Jura, and W. by 
Cote-d’Or and Haute-Mame. Pop. (1906), 263,890 ; area, 2075 
sq. m. On the north-east, where they are formed by the Vosges, 
and to the south along the course of the Ognon the limits are 
natural. The highest point of the department is the Ballon de 
Servance (3970 ft.), and the lowest the confluence of the Saone 
and Ognon (610 ft.). The general slope is from north-east to 
south-west, the direction followed by those two streams. In the 
north-east the department belongs to the Vosgian formation, 
consisting of forest-clad mountains of sandstone and granite, 
and is of a marshy nature ; but throughout the greater part of its 
extent it is composed of limestone plateaus 800 to 1000 ft. high 
pierced with crevasses and subterranean caves, into which the 
rain water disappears to issue again as springs in the valleys 200 
ft. lower down. In its passage through the department the 
Saone receives from the right the Amance and the Salon from the 
Langres plateau, and from the left the Coney, the Lanterne 
(augmented by the Rreuchin which passes by Luxeuil), the 
Durgeon (passing Vesoul), and the Ognon. The north-eastern 
districts are cold and have an annual rainfall ranging from 36 
to 48 in. Towards the south-west the climate becomes more 
temperate. At Vesoul and Gray the rainfall only reaches 24 in. 
per annum. 

Haute -Sa6ne is primarily agricultural. Of its total area 
nearly half is arable land ; wheat, oats, meslin and rye are the 
chief cereals and potatoes are largely grown. The vine flourishes 
mainly in the arrondissement of Gray. Apples, plums and 
cherries (from which tlie kirsch, for which the department is 
famous, is distilled) are the chief fruits. The woods which cover 
a quarter of the department are composed mainly of firs in the 
Vosges and of oak, beech, hornbeam and aspen in the other 
districts. The river-valleys furnish good pasture for the rearing 
of horses and of homed cattle. The department possesses mines 
of coal (at Ronchamp) and rock-salt (at Gouhenans) and stone 
quarries are worked. Of the many mineral waters of Haute- 
Saone the best known are the hot springs of Luxeuil {q,v,). 
Besides iron-working establishments (smelting furnaces, foundries 
and wire-drawing mills), Haute-Saone possesses copper-foundries, 
engineering works, steel-foundries and factories at Plancher-les- 
Mines and elsewhere for producing ironmongery, nails, pins, flies, 
saws, screws, shot, chains, agricultural implements, locks, spin- 
ning mac]uner)% edge tools. Window-glass and glass wares, 
pottery and earthenware are manufactured; there are also 
brick and tile -works.* The spinning and weaving of cotton, of 
which H(6ricourt (pop. in 1906, 5194) is the chief centre, stand 
next in importance to metal working, and th^e are numerous 
paper-mills. Print-works, fulling mills, hosiery factories and 
straw-hat factories are also of some account ; as well as sugar 
works, distilleries, dye-works, saw -mills, starch - works, the 
chemical works at C^uhenans, oil -mills, lanyards and flour- 
mills. The department exports wheat, cattle, cheese, butter, 
iron, wood, potter}'^, kirschwasser, plaster, leather, glass, &c. 
Tlie Saone provides a navigable channel of about 70 m., which 
is connected with the Moselle and the Meuse at Corre by the 
Canal de PEst along the valley of the Coney. Gray is the chief 
emporium of the water-borne trade of the &flne. Haute-Saone 


is served chiefly by the Eastern railway. There are three arron- 
dissements — Vesoul, Gray, Lure-— comprising 28 cantons, 583 
communes. Haute-Saone is in the district of the VIL army 
corps, and in its legal, ecclesiastical and educational relations 
depends on Besan^n. 

Vesoul, the capital of the department, Gray and Luxeuil are 
the principal towns. There is an important school of agri- 
culture at St R^my in the arrondissement of Vesoul. The 
Roman ruins and mosaics at Membrey in the arrondissement 
of Gray and the church (13th and 15th centuries) and abbey 
buildings at Favemey, in the arrondissement of Vesoul, are of 
antiquarian interest. 

HAUTE»SAV01E, a frontier department of France, formed 
in x86o of the old provinces of the Genevois, the Chablais and 
the Faucigny, which constituted the northern portion of the 
duchy of Savoy. It is bounded N. by the canton and Lake of 
Geneva, E. by the Swiss canton of the Valais, S. by Italy and the 
department of Savoie, and W. by the department of tlie Ain. It 
is mainly made up of the river-basins of the Arve (flowing along 
the northern foot of the Mont Blanc range, and receiving the 
Giffre, on the right, and the Borne and Foron, on the left — the 
Arve joins the Rhone, close to Geneva), of the Dranse (with 
several branches, all flowing into the Lake of Geneva), of the 
Ussos and of the Fier (both flowing direct into the Rhone, the 
latter after forming the Lakeof Annecy). The upper course of the 
Arly is also in the department, but the river then leaves it to fall 
into the Is^re. The whole of the department is mountainous. 
But the hills attain no very great height, save at its south-east 
end, where rises the snowclad chain of Mont Blanc, with many 
high peaks (culminating in Mont Blanc, 15,782 ft.) and many 
glaciers. Tliat portion of the department is alone frequented by 
travellers, whose centre is Chamonix in the upper Arve valley. 
The lowest point (945 ft.) in the department is at the junction of 
the Fier with the Rhone. The whole of the department is 
included in that portion of the duchy of Savoy which was neutral- 
ized in 1815. In 1906 the population of the department was 
260,617. Its area is 1775 sq. m., and it is divided into four 
arrondissements (Annecy, the chief town, Bonneville, St Julien 
and Thonon), 28 cantons and 314 communes. It forms the 
diocese of Annecy. There are in the department 176 m. of 
broad-gauge railways, and 70 m. of narrow-gauge lines. 
There are also a number of mineral springs, only three of 
which are known to foreigners — the chalybeate waters of 
Evian and Amphion, close to each other on the south shore 
of the Lake of Geneva, and the chalybeate and sulphurous 
waters of St Gervais, at the north-west end of the chain of Mont 
Blanc. Anthracite and asphalte mines are numerous, as well as 
stone quarries. Cotton is manufactured at Annecy, while Cluses 
is the centre of the clock-making industry. There is a well known 
liell foundry at Annecy le Vieux. Thonon (the old capital of the 
Chablais) is riie most important town on the southern shore of the 
Lake of Geneva and, after Annecy, the most populous place in 
the d epart ment, (W. A. B. C.) 

HAUTES-PYRfiN^ES, a department of south-western France, 
on the Spanish frontier, formed in 1790, half of it being taken 
from Bigorre and the remainder from Armagnac, N6bouzan, 
Astarac and Quatre Vallees, districts which all belonged to the 
province of Gascony. Pop. (1906), 209,397. Area, 1750 sq, m. 
Hautes-Pyren6es is bounded S. by Spain, W. by the department 
of Basses-Pyr6n6es (which encloses on its eastern border five 
communes belonging to Hautes-Pyr6n6es), N. by Gers and E. 
by Haute-Garonne. Except on the south its boundaries are 
conventional. The south of the department, comprising two- 
thirds of its area, is occupied by the central Pyr6n6es. Some 
of the peaks reach or exceed the height of 10,000 ft., the Vigne- 
male (10,820 ft.) being the highest in the French Pyrenees. The 
imposing cirques (Cirques de Troumouse, Gavamie and Estaubi), 
with their glaciers and waterfalls, and the pleasant valleys 
attract a large number of tourists, the most noted point being 
the Cirque de Gavamie. The northern portion of the depart- 
ment is a region of plains and undulating hills clothed with corn- 
fields, vineyards and meadows. To the north-east, however, the 
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cold and wind-swept plateau of Lannemezan (about 9000 ft.), 
the watershed of the streams that come down on the French side 
of the Pyrenees, presents in its bleakness and barrenness a 
striking contrast to the plain that lies below. The department 
is drained by three principal streams, the Gave de Pau, the Adour 
and the Neste, an affluent of the Garonne. The sources of the 
first and third lie close together in the Cirque of Gavarnie and 
on the slopes of Trouraousc, whence they flow respectively to 
the north-west and north-east. An important section of the 
Pyrenees, which carries the Massif Ntouvielle and the Pic du 
Midi de Bigorre (with its meteorological observatory), runs 
northward litween these two valleys. From the Pic du Midi 
descends the Adour, -which, after watering the pleasant valley 
of Campan, leaves the mountains at Bagnires and then divides 
into a multitude of channels, to irrigate file rich plain of Tarbes. 
The chief of these is the Canal d*Alaric with a length of 36 m. 
Beyond Hautes-Pyr6n6es it receives on the right the Arros, 
which flows tlirough the department from south to north-north- 
west; on the left it receives the Gave de Pau. This latter 
stream, rising in Gavarnie, is joined at Luz by the Gave de 
Bastan from N^ouvielle, and at Pierrefitte by the Gave de 
Cauterets, fed by streams from the Vignemale. The Gave de Pau, 
after passing Argel^, a well-known centre for excursions, and 
Lourdes, leaves the mountains and turns sharply from north 
to west ; it has a greater volume of water than the Adour, but, 
being more of a mountain torrent, is regarded as a tributary 
of the Adour, which is navigable in the latter part of its course. 
The Neste d’Aure, descending from the pe^ of N^ouvielle 
and Troumouse, receives at An*eau the Neste de Louron from 
the pass of Clarabide and flows northwards through a beautiful 
valley as far as La Barthe, where it turns east ; it is important 
as furnishing the plateau of Lannemezan with a canal, the Canal 
de la Neste, the waters of which are partly used for irrigation 
and partly for supplying the streams that rise there and are dried 
up in summer — the Gets and the Baise, affluents of the Garonne. 
This latter only touches the department. The climate of Hautes- 
Pyr^n^cs, though very cold on the highlands, is warm and moist 
in the plains, where there are hot summers, fine autumns, mild 
winters and rainy springs. On the plateau of Lannemezan, 
while the summers are dry and scorching, the winters are very 
severe. The average annual rainfall at Tarbes, in the north of 
the department, is about 34 in. ; at the higher altitudes it is 
much greater. The mean annual temperature at Tarbes is 
59° P ahr. 

Hautds-Pyrenees is agricultural in the plains, pastoral in the 
highlands. The more important cereals are wheat and maize, 
which is much used for the feeding of pigs and poultry, especially 
geese ; rye, oats and barley are grown in the mountain districts. 
The wines of Madiran and Peyrigu^re are well known and 
tobacco is also cultivated ; chestnut trees and fruit trees are 
grown on the lower slopes. In the neighbourhood of Tarbes and 
Bagn^res-de-Bigorre horse-breeding is the principal occupation 
and there is a famous stud at Tarbes. The horse of the region 
is the result of a fusion of Arab, English and Navarrese blood 
and is well fitted for saddle and harness ; it is largely used by 
light cavalry regiments. Cattle raising is important ; the milch- 
cows of Lourdes and the oxen of Tarbes and the valley of the 
Aure are highly esteemed. Sheep and goats are also reared. 
The forests, which occur chiefly in the highlands, contain bears, 
boars, wolves and other wild animals. There are at Campan 
and Sarrancolin quarries of fine marble, which is sawn and 
worked at Bagneres. There is a group of slate quarries at 
Labass^re. Deposits of lignite, lead, manganese and zinc are 
found. The mineral springs of Hautes-P5rr6n4es are numerous i 
and much visited. The principal in the valley of the Gave de I 
Pau are Cauterets (hot springs containing sulphur and sodium), 
St Sauyeur (springs with sulphur and sodium), and Bareges 
(hot springs with sulphur and sodium), and in the valley of fiie 
Adour Bagneres (hot or cold springs containing calcium sulphates, 
iron, sulphur and sodium) and Capvem near Lannemezan 
(springs containing calcium sulphates). 

The department has flouivmills and saw-mills, a large military 


arsenal at Tarbes, paper-mills, tanneries and manufactories of 
agricultural implements and looms. The spinning and weaving 
of wool and the manufacture of knitted goods are carried 
on; Bagn^res-de-Bigorre is the chief centre of the textile 
industry. 

Of the passes {ports) into Spain, even the chief, Gavarnie 
(7398 ft.), is not accessible to carriages. The department is 
served by the Southern railway and is traversed from west to 
east by the main line from Bayonne to Toulouse. There are 
three arrondissements, those of Tarbes, Argel^s and Bagn^,res- 
de-Bigorre, 26 cantons and 480 communes. T?arbes is the capital 
of Hautes-Pyren6es, which constitutes the diocese of Tarbes, and 
is attached to the appeal court of Pau ; it forms part of the region 
of the XVIII. army corps. In educational matters it falls within 
the circumscription of the academic of Toulouse. Tarbes, 
Lourdes, Bagn^res-de-Bigorre and Luz-St Sauveur are the prin- 
cipal towns. St Savin, in the valley of the Gave de Pau, and 
Swrancolin have interesting Romanesque churches. The church 
of Maubourguet built by the Templars in the i2tli century is also 
remarkable. 

HAUTE-VIENNE, a department of central France, formed in 
1790 of Haut-Limousin and of portions of Marche, Poitou and 
Berry. Pop. (1906), 385,732. Area, 2144 sq. m. It is bounded 
N. by Indre, E. by Creuse, S.E. by Corr^ze, S.W. by Dordogne, 
W. by Charente and N.W. by Vienne. Haute- Vienne belongs 
to the central plateau of France, and drains partly to the I-oire 
and partly to the C^ronne. The highest altitude (2549 ft.) is 
in the extreme south-east, and belongs to the treeless but well- 
watered plateau of Millcvaches, formed of granite, gneiss and 
mica. From that point the department slopes towards the west, 
south-west and north. To the north-west of the Millcvaches 
are the Ambazac and Blond Hills, both separating the valley 
of the Vienne from that of the Gartempe, a tributary of the 
Creuse. The Vienne traverses the department from east to 
west, passing Eymoutiers, St Leonard, Limoges and St Junien, 
and receiving on the right the Maude and the Taurion. The Isle, 
which flows into the Dordogne, with its tributaries the Auvezere 
and the Dronne, and the lardoire and the Bandiat, tributaries 
of the Charente, all rise in the south of the department. The 
altitude and inland position of Haute-Vienne, its geological 
character, and the northern exposure of its valleys make the 
winters long and severe ; but the climate is milder in the west 
and north-west. The annual rainfall often reaches 36 or 37 in. 
and even more in the mountains. Haute-Vienne is on the whole 
unproductive. Rye, wheat, buckwheat and oats are the cereals 
most grown, but the chestnut, which is a characteristic product 
of the department, still forms the staple food of large numbers 
of the population. Potatoes, mangolds, hemp and colza are 
cultivated. After the chestnut, walnuts and cider-apples are 
the principal fruits. Good breeds of horned cattle and sheep are 
reared and find a ready market in Paris. Horses for remount 
purposes are also raised. The quarries furnish granite and large 
quantities of kaolin, which is both exported and used in the 
porcelain works of the department. Amianthus, emeralds and 
garnets are found. Limoges is the centre of the porcelain industry 
and has important liqueur distilleries. Woollen goods, starclp 
paper and pmteboard, wooden and leather shoes, gloves, agri- 
cultural implements and hats are other industrial products, 
and there are flour-mills, breweries, dye-works, tanneries, iron 
foundries and printing works. Wine and alcohol for the liqueur- 
manufacture, coal, raw materials for textile industries, 
hop.s, skins and various manufactured articles are among the 
imports. 

The department is served almost entirely by the Orleans 
Railway. It is divided into the arrondissements of Limoges, 
Bellac, Rochechouart and St Yrieix (29 cantons and 205 com- 
munes), and belongs to the acad^mie (educational division) of 
Poitiers and the ecclesiastical province of Bourges. Limoges, 
the capital, is the seat of a bishopric and of a court of appeal, 
and is the headquarters of the XII. army corps. The other prin- 
cipal towns are St Yrieix and St Junien. Solignac, St Leonard 
and Le Dorat have fine Romanesque churches. The remains 
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of the chateau of Chalusset (S.S.E. of Limoges), the most remark- 
able feudal ruins in Limousin, and the chateau of Rochechouart, 
which dates from the 13th, 15th and i6th centuries, are also of 
interest. 

HAUT-RHIN, before 1871 a department of eastern France, 
formed in 1790 from the southern portion of Alsace. The 
name “ Haut-Rhin ” is sometimes used of the territory of 
Belfort (q.v,). 

HAOY, REN£ just (1743-1822), French mineralogist, 
commonly st>ded the AbbJS Haiiy, from being an honorary 
canon of Notre Dame, was bom at St Just, in the department 
of Oise, on the 28th of February 1743. His parents were in 
a humble rank of life, and were only enabled by the kindness of 
friends to send their son to the college of Navarre and afterwards 
to that of Lemoine. Becoming one of the teachers at the 
latter, he began to devote his leisure hours to the study of botanj^ ; 
but an accident directed his attention to another field in natural 
history. Happem'ng to let fall a specimen of calcareous spar 
belonging to a friend, he was led by examination of the fragments 
to m^e experiments which resulted in the statement of the 
geometrical law of crystallization associated with his name 
(see Crystallography). The value of this discovery, the 
mathematical theory of which is given by Haiiy in his Traite 
tie minrralogie, was immediately recognized, and when communi- 
cated to the Academy, it secured for its author a place in that 
society. Haiiy ’s name is also known for the observations he 
made in pyro-electricity. When the Revolution broke out, he 
was thrown into prison, and his life was even in danger, when 
he was .saved by the intercession of E. (k*('ffroy Saint-Hilaire. 
In i8o2, under Napoleon, he l^ecame professor of mineralogy 
at the museum of natural lustory, but after 1814 he was deprived 
of his appointments by the government of the Restoration. 
His latter days were conseciuently clouded by poverty, but the 
courage and high moral qualities which had helped him forward 
in his youth did not desert him in his old age ; and he lived 
cheerful and respected till his death at Paris on the 3rd of June 
1822. 

The following are his principal works : lissai d'luie th'oria sur 
la stnicUire des vristaux (178.1) ; Exposition vaisonnC'C de la thhirie 
lie I’HectticiU et du magn/ttswe, d'aprh hs print ipes d'Jepinus 
(1787) ; De la structure const dirte cotnme car octet e distinctif des 
minlraux (1793) ; Exposition abr^gec de la ihioric de la structure 
des cristaiix (1793) ; Extrait d’un traite Hunentairc de tnincralogie 
(1797) ; Traite de miniralogic (4 vols., 1801) ; TvaiU Himentaire 
de physique (2 vols., 1803, 1806) ; Tableau comparatif des resultats 
tie la cristallographiey et de Vanalysc chimique relativentent d la 
classification des miniraux (1809) ; TraiU des pierres precieuses 
(1817) ; Traite de cristallographie (2 vols., 1822). He also contri- 
buted papers, of which 100 arc enumerated in the Royal Society's 
catalogue, to various scientific journals, especially the Journal de 
physique and the Annals du Museum d'Histoire Naturclle, 

HAVANA (the name is of aboriginal origin ; Span. Habana 
or, more fully, San Crist6bal de la Habana), the capital of Cuba, 
the largest city of the West Indies, and one of the principal 
seats of commerce in the New World, situated on the northern 
coast of the Island in 23° 9' N. lat. and 82° 22' W. long. Pop. 
(1899), 235,981 ; (1907), 297,^59- The city occupies a peninsula 
to the W.* of the harbour, between its waters and those of the 
sea. Several small streams, of which the Almendares river is 
the largest, empty into the harbour. The pouch-shaped, land- 
locked bay is spacious and easy of access. I.arge merchantmen 
and men-of-war can come up and unload along at least a consider- 
able part of the water-front. The entrance, which is encumbered 
by neither bar nor rock, averages about 260 yds. in width and 
is about 1400 yds. long. Within, the bay breaks up into three 
distinct arms, Marimalena or Regia Bay, Guanabacoa Bay 
and the Bay of Atar?s. On the left hand of the entrance stands 
the lofty lighthouse tower of the Morro. 'The sewage of the 
city and other impurities were for centuries allowed to pollute 
the bay, but the extent to which the harbour was thereby filled 
up has been exaggerated. Though certainly very much smaller 
than it once was, there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
the harbour has grown smaller since the end of the i8th century. 

From the sea the city presents a picturesque appearance. 


The Havana side of the bay has a sea-wall and an excellent 
drive. The city walls, begun in 1671 and completed about 1740, 
were almost entirely demolished between 1863 1880, only 

a few insignificant remnants having survived the American 
militaiy occupation of 1899-1902 ; but it is still usual to speak 
of the “ intramural ” and the “ extramural ” city. The former, 
the old city, lying close to the harbour front, has streets as 
narrow as is consistent with wheel traffic. Obispo (Pi y Maigall 
in the new republican nomenclature), O’Reilly and San Rafael 
are the fine.st retail business streets, and the Prado and the 
Cerro the handsomest residential streets in the city proper. 
The new city, including the suburbs to the W. overlooking the 
sea, has been laid out on a somewhat more spacious plan, with 
isolated dwellings and wide thoroughfares, some planted with 
tr^s. Most of the houses, and especially those of the planter 
aristocracy, are massively built of stone, with large grated 
windows, flat roofs with heavy parapets and inner courts. As 
the erection of wooden buildings was illegal long after 1772, 
it is only in the suburban districts that they are to be seen. 
The limestone which underlies almost all the island affords 
excellent building stone. The poorer houses are built of brick 
with plaster fronts. Three-fourths of all the buildings of the 
city are of one very high storey ; there arc but a few dozen 
buildings as high as four storeys. Under Spanish rule, Havana 
was reputed to be a city of noises and smells. There was no 
satisfactory cleaning of the streets or draining of the sub-soil, 
and the harbour was rendered visibly foul by the impurities 
of the town. A revolution was worked in this respect during 
the United States military occupation of tlie city, and the 
republic continued the work. 

Climate . — The general characteristics of the climate of Havana are 
described in the article Cuba. A temperature as low as 40“ F. is 
extraordinary; and freezing point is only reached on extremely 
rare occasions, such as during hurricanes or electric storms. The 
mean annual temperature is about 25 7® C. (78® F.) ; that of the 
hottest month is about 28*8® C. (84® F.), and that of the coldest, 
21® C. (70® F.). The means of the four seasons arc approximately — 
for December, January, February and successive quarters — 23®, 
27®, 28® and 26*^ C. (73’4®, 80 6°, 82 4® and 78 8® F.). The mean 
relative humidity is between 75 and 80 for all seasons save spring, 
when it is least and may be from 65 upward. A difference of 30® C. 
(54® F.) at mid-day in the temperature of two spots close together, 
one in sun and one in .shade, is not unusual. The daily variation of 
temi^eraturo is also considerable. The depressing effect of the heat 
and humidity is greatly relieved by afternoon breezes from the sea, 
and the nights arc invariably comfortable and generally cool. 

Defences . — The i>rincipal defences of Havana under Spanish rule, 
when the city was maintained as a military- stronghold of the first 
rank, were (to use the original and unabbreviated form of the names) 
the Castillo de San Salvador de la Punta, to the W. of the harljour 
entrance ; the Castillo de Los Tres Reyes del Morro and San Carlos 
dc la Cabafla, to the E. ; the Santo Domingo de Atar6s, at the 
head of tlic western arm of tlie bay, commanding the city and its 
vicinity; and the Castillo del Principe (1767-1780), situated inland 
on an eminence to the W. El Morro, as it is x>opularly called, was 
first erected in 1590 -1640, and I-a Punt-^., a much smaller fort, is of 
the same period ; lx>th were reconstructed after the evacuation of 
the city by the English in 1763, from which time also date the castles 
of Princiiw, Atar6s and the Calmfia. The Cabafia, which alone 
can accommodate some 6000 men, fronts the bay for a distance of 
more than 800 yds., and was long supposed, at least by Spaniards, 
to be the strongest fortress of America. Here is the “ laurel 
ditch " or “ dead-line " — commemorated by a handsome bronze 
relief set in the wall of the fortress — where scores of Cuban j^atriots 
w'crc shot. To the E. and W. inland are several small forts. The 
military establishment of the republic is very small. 

Churches . — Of the many old churches in the city, the mast note- 
worthy is the cathedral. Tlie original building was abandoned 
in 1762. The present one, originsdly the church of the Jesuits, was 
erected in 1656-1724. The interior decoration dates largely from 
the last decade of the i8th century and the first two decades of the 
19th. In the wall of the chancel, a medallion and inscription long 
distinguished the tomb of Columbus, whose remains were removcxl 
hither from Santo Domingo in 1796. In 1898 they were taken to 
Spain. Mention may also be made of the churches of Santo Domingo 
(iWgun in 1578), Santa Catalina (1700), San Agustin (x6o8)^ Santa 
Clara (164^, La Merced (1744, a collection of oil pamtings) 
and San Fdipe (1693). Monasteries and nunneries were very 
numerous untu the suppreitsion of the religious orders in 1842, 
when many became simple churches. Some of the convents were 
successful in conserving their wealth. The former monastery of the 
Jesuits, now the Jesuit church of Bel6n (1704), at the comer of Luz 
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and Compostela vStreets, is one of the most elegant and richly 
ornamented in Cuba. 

Public Buildings.— Palace, which served as a residence for the 
captains-general during the Spanish rule, is the home of the ciW 
government and the residence of the president of the republic. It 
is a large and handsome stone structure (tinted in white and yellow), 
and stands on the site of the original parish church, facing the Plaza 
de Armas from the east. It was erecW in 1773-1792 and radically 
altered in 1835 and 1851. A lar^e municipal gaol (1834-1837), 
capable of reeding 500 inmates, with barracks for a regiment, is a 
striking object on the Prado. The Castillo del Principe now serves 
as the state penitentiary. Among other public buildings are the 
exchange (El Muelle), the custom-house (formerly the church of San 
Francisco; begun about 1575, rebuilt in 1731-1737), and the 
Maestranza (c. 1723), once the navy yard and the headquarters of 
tlic artillery and now the home of the national library. All these 
are in the old city. Some of the older structures — notably the 
church of Santo Domingo and the Maestranza — are built of grey 
limestone. In the old city also are the Plaza Vieja, dating from the 
middle of the i6th century (with the modem Mercado de Cristina, 
of 1837— destroyed 1908), the old stronghold La Fuerza, erected by 
Hernando de Soto in 1538, once the treasury of the flotas and 
galleons, and residence of the governors, with its old watch-tower 
(La Vigla) ; and the Plaza de Armas, with the palace, the Senate 
building, a statue of Fernando VII. (1833), and a commemorative 
chapel (El Templete, 1828) to mark the supposed .spot where mass 
was first said at the establLshment of the city. Mention must be 
made of the large and interesting markets, especially those of 
Col6n and Tac6n. Of the theatres, which until the end of the 
Spanish period had to compete with the bull-ring and the cock- 
pit, the most important is the Tacon (now “ Nacional ”) erected 
in 1838. 

Havana is famous for its promenades, drives and public gardens. 
On the city's E. harbour front runs the Pasco (Alameda) cle Paula 
(1772-1775, improved 1844 1845), an embanked drive, continued 
by the Pa.seo de Rocali and the Cortin.a de Valdes, with fine views 
of the forts and the harl)our. On the N., along the sea, beginning 
at the Ihinta fortress and running W. for severjvl miles along the sea- 
wall, is a speedway and pleasure-drive, known — from the wall - 
as the Malecdn. Beginning at the Punta fortress^ — where a park 
was laid out in 1899 in the place of an ugly quarter, with a memorial 
lo the studtmts judicially murdered by the Spanish volunteers in 
1871— and running along the line of the former city walls, past the 
Parque Central, through the Parque de Isabel II. and the Parque do 
la India (these two names are now» practically abandoned) lo the 
l*arque de Colon or C^mpo de Martc, is tlic Prado,* a wide and hand- 
some promenade and drive, shaded with laurels and lined with fine 
houses and clubs. In 1907 a hurricane destroyed the greater part of 
the laurels of the l*rado and the royal palms of the Parque de Col6n. 
Central f^ark is surrounded by hotels, theatres, caf6s and clubs, 
the last including the Centro Asturiano and Casino F.spaflol. In the 
ctmere is a monument to Jose Marti (1853-1895), “ the apostle of 
independence," and in an adjoining square is the city's fine monii- 
Jiienl to the ('iiban engineer Francisco de Albcar, lo whom she owes 
her water system. From the Parque dc Col6n the Calle (or Calzada) 
de la Reiria--an ordinary businc.ss .street, once a promenade an<l 
known as the Alameda dc Isabel 1 1 . — with its continuations, tlie Paseo 
de Carlos III. and I’aseo dc Tacon, runs westward through the city 
past the lx)tanical gardens and the ^Juinta de los Molinos to the 
citadel of FI Principe (1771-1794). A statue of Charles HI. by 
C'anova (1803), fountains, pavilions and four rows of trees adorn the 
Paseo dc Carlos III. The gardims of J^os Molinos, where the captains 
general formerly maintained their summer residence', and the ad- 
joining lx)tanical gardens of the university, coiitkiu iTeautiful 
avenues of palm trees. Near El Principe is the Columbus cemetery, 
w ith a line gateway, a handsome monument (1888) to the students 
shot in 1871, and another (1897 I 75 high) to the firemen lost in a 
great fire in 1890, besides nuiny smaller memorials. Tlie Calzada 
de la Infanta is a fine street at the W. end of the new city ; the 
(!erro, in the S.W., is lined with miissive residences, once the homes 
ot Cijjian aristocracy. 

Sumtrbs . — In the coral rock of the coast sea-baths are excavated, 
.s<^» that bathers may run no risk from sharks. On tlie S. and W. the 
city is backed by an amphitheatre of hills, which are crowned in 
the W. by the conspicuous fortifications of Castillo del I’rincipe. 
On the lower heights near the city lie Vedado, Je.sus del Monte, 
Luyano and otlier healthy suburbs. Chorrera, Puentes Cirandes, 
Marianao (founded 1830; pop. 1907, 9332) and Guanabacoa (wdth 
mineral springs), are attractive places of resort. Regia, just acros.s 
the liay (now part of the tnunicipio)^ has lar^e business interests. 

Charities and Education . — Among the numerous charitable in- 
stitutions the most important hospital is the Casa dc Beneficcncia 
y Matemidad (Charity and Maternity Asylum), opened in 1794, and 
containing an orphan asylum, a matcmil^ ward, a home for vagrants, 
a limatic asylum and an infirmary. There is also in the city an 
immense lazaretto for lepers. The Centro Asturiano, a club with a 
membership of some ten or fifteen thousand (not limited to Asturians), 
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maintains for the benefit of its members a large and weil-managed 
sanatorium in spacious grounds in the midst ot the city. 

Of the schools of the city the most noteworthy is the university 
(581 regular students, 1907), founded in 1728. Its quarters were in 
the old convent of Santo Domingo until 1900, when the American 
military government prepared bt*tter quarters for it in the former 
I*irotecnica Militar, near El Principe. There are various laboratories 
in tlie city. Other schools are the provincial Institute of Secondary 
Education (490 regular students in T907 ; library of 12,863 vols.), 
a provincial school of arts and trades (opened 1882), a thcologicai 
seminary, a boys' technical school, a school of painting and sculpture, 
a conservatory of music, normal schcKil, mercantile school and a 
military academy. The Jesuit church (Bel6n) has a large college 
for boys, laboratories, an observatory, a museum of natural history, 
and an liistorical library. Great progress lias been made in educa- 
tion, which was extremely backward until after the end of Spanish 
rule. The Sociedad Economica de Amigos del I’ais, established in 
1792, has always had considerable influence. It has a library of 
some 42,000 volumes, rich in material for Cuban history. Among 
other similar organizations are an Academy of Medical, PhysicsU 
and Natural Sciences (18O3) ; a national library, established in 1901, 
and having in 1908 about 40,000 volumes, including the finest 
collection in the w'orlil of materi^s for Cuban history ; an anthropo- 
logical society : various medical societies ; and a Bar association. 
An as.sociation of sugar planters is a very important factor in the 
economic development of the Island. 

Of the newspapers of Havana the most notable is the El Diario 
de la Marina (established in 1838 ; under its present name, 1844 ; 
morning and evening), which was almost from its foundation an 
ofiicial organ of the Spanish government, and generally the moutb- 
]iicce of the most intransigent peninsular opinion in all that con- 
cernc<l the politics of the island. El Ansador Comer cial (1868; 
evening) is devoted almost trxclusively to commercial and financial 
news. Of the other new'spapers the leading ones in were 

La LHscusicn (1888; evening), La Lucha (1884 ; evening) and LI 
Mundo (1902 ; morning). 

Trade. — Havana commands the wholesale trade of all the western 
half of tlic island, and is the centre of commercial and banking 
interests. Its foreign trade in the live calendar years 1902-1906 
(average imports $57,201,276; ex^xirts, $40,563,637) amounted to 
68-9 % of the imports and 44*6 % of tlie exports of the island. 
The average number of vessels entering the port annually in the ten 
years from 1864 to 1873 was 1981 (771,196 tons), and the average 
entries in the five years i902-i9o(j were 3()()8 of 3,904,906 gross tons 
(coast trade alont', 2162 of 333,795 tons)." 

In spite of high tariffs and civil w^ars, and the comjietitioii of 
Matanzas, ('ardenas. Cieiifucgos and otlier ('nhan jirirts opened to 
foreign trade in modern tinu^s, the commerct? of Havana has steadilj^ 
increased. The chief foreign customers are CJreat Britain and the 
United States. The two staple articles of export an? sugar and 
tobacco- wares. Other exports of importance are rum, wax and 
honey ; and of less primary im|>ortance, fruits, fine cabinet woods, 
oils and starch. The leading imports are grains, flour, lard and 
various other foodstuffs, coal, lumber, petroleum and machinery', 
all mainly from the United States ; wines and olive oil from .Spain ; 
jerked beef from South America ; fabrics and other staples from 
varied sources. Rice is a principal food of the people ; it was 
formerly taken from the Fast Indies, but is now mostly raisetl in the 
island. 

The chief manufacturing industry of Havana is that of tobacco. 
Of the cigar factories, some of which arc in former public and private 
palaces, more than a hundred may be reckoned as of the first class, 
Bt?sides the making of boxes and Ijarrels and other articles necessarjly 
involved in its sugar and tobacco trade, Havana also, to .stmie extent, 
builds carriages and small ships, and manufactures iron and 
machinery ; but the weight of taxation during tlie Spanisli period 
was always a heavy deterrent on the (levelo])ment of any business 
requiring great capital. There arc minor manufacturing interests in 
tanneries, and in the manufacture of sweetmeats, malt and distilled 
liquors, especially rum, besides soaps, candles, starch, perfume, &c. 
There is one largi* and com]detc petroleum refinery (1905). 

Havana has fretpient steam-boat communication with New York, 
Baltimore, PhiladrJphia, Tampa, Mobile, New Orleans and other 
ports of the Uniteti States ; and about as frequent with several 
ports in Fngland, Spain and France. It is the starting-point of a 
railway system W'hich reaches the six provincial capitals bctw<?cii 
Hnar del Rio and Santiago, Cfirdenas, Cienfuegos and other jiorts. 
Telegraphs radiate to all parts of tlie island ; a submarine cable lo 
Key West forms part of the line of communication between Colon 
and New York, and by other cables the island ha?: connexion with 
various parts of the West Indies and with South America. 

Population and Health. — The population of Havana was reported 
^ 51*307 in i7yi ; 96*304 in 1811 ; 94,023 in 1817; 184,508 in 1841. 
In 1899 the American census shoAved 235,981, of whom about 25 % 
were foreign (20 % Sjianish) ; and the census of 1907 showed 
297,159 (not including the attached country districts) and 302,526 
(including these country districts), the last being for the " municipio " 
of Havana. The industrial population is very densely crowded. 
Owing to this, as well as to the entire lack of proper sanitary customs 
among the people, the horrible condilioM of sewerage and the 
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prevalence of yellow fever (first brought to Havana, it is thought, in 
1761, from Vera Cruz), the reputation of the city as regards health 
was long very bad. The practical extermination of yellow fever 
during the U.S. military occupation following 1899 was a remarkable 
acUevement. In 1895-1899, owing to the war, there were few 
non-immune persons in the city, and there was no trouble with 
the fever, but from the autumn of 1899 a heavy immigration from 
Spain began, and a fever epidemic was raging in 1 900. The American 
military authorities found that the most extraordinary measures for 
cleansing the city — involving repeated house-to-house inspection, 
enforcM cleanliness, improved drainage and sewers^, the destruc- 
tion of various public buildings, and thorough cleansing of the streets 
— although decidedly effective in reducing the general death-rate 
of Ibe city (average, 1890-1899, 45*83 ; 1900, 24-40 : 1901, 22*11 ; 
1902, 20 63 ; general death-rate of U.S. soldiers in 1898, 67-94 ; in 
1901-1902, 7-00), apparently did not afiect yellow fever at all. 
In 1900-1901 Major Walter Reed (1851-1902), a surgeon in the 
United States army, proved by experiments on voluntary hu^n 
subjects that the infection was spread by the Siegomyia mosouito,* 
and the prevention of the disease was then undertaken by Major 
William C. Gorgas — all patients being screened and mo^uitoes 
practically exterminated.* The number of subsequent deaths from 
yellow fever has depended solely on the degree to which the necessary 
precautionary measures were taken. 

The entire administrative s3rstem of the island, when a Spanish 
colony, was centred at Havana. Under the republic this remains 
the capital and the residence of the president, the supreme court, 
Congress when in session and the chief administrative officers. 
None of the public .services was good in the Spanish period, except 
the water-supply, which was excellent. The water is derivJsd from 
the Vento spring, 9 m. from Havana, and is conducted through 
aqueducts constructed between 1859 and 1894 at a cost of some 
$5,000,000. About 40,000,000 gallons are supplied daily. The 
system is owned by the municipality. The older Fernando VIT. 
aqueduct (1831-1835) is still usable in case of need ; its supply was 
the Almendarcs river (until long after tlie construction of this, a 
still older aqueduct, opened at the end of the 16th century, was in 
use). The sewerage system and conditions of house sanitation 
were found extremely inadequate when the American army occupied 
the city in 1899. Several public buildings were so foul that they 
were demolished and burned. The improvement since the end of 
Spanish rule has been steady. 

History, — Havana, originally founded by Diego Velasquez 
in 1514 on an unhealthy site near the present Bataban6 (pop. 
in 1907, 15,435, including attached country districts), on the 
south coast, was soon removed to its present position, was 
granted an ayuntamiento (town council), and shortly came to 
be considered one of the most important places in the New 
World. Its commanding position gained it in 1634, by royal 
decree, the title of “ Llave del Nuevo Mundo y Antemural 
de las Indias Occidentales (Key of the New AVorld and Bulwark 
of the West Indies), in reference to which it bears on its coat 
of arms a symbolic key and representations of the Morro, Punta 
and Fuerza. In the history of the place in the i6th century 
few things stand out except the investments by buccaneers : 
in 1537 it was sacked and burned, and in 1555 plundered by 
French buccaneers, and in 1586 it was threatened by Drake. 
In 1589 Philip II. of Spain ordered the erection of the Punta 
and the Morro. In the same year the residence of the governor 
of the island was moved from Santiago de Cuba to Havana. 
Philip II. granted Havana the title of “ ciudad ” in 1592. Sugar 
plantations in the environs appeared before the end of the 
i6tii century. The population of the city, probably about 3000 
at the beginning of the 17th century, was doubled in the 
years following 1655 by the coming of Spaniards from Jamaica. 
In the course of the 17 th century the port became the great 

' Dr Carlos Finla>^ of Havana, arguing from the coincidence 
between the climatic limitation of yellow fever and the geographical 
limitation of the mosquito, urged (1881 sqq.) that there was some 
relation between the disease and the insect. Reed worked from 
the observation of Dr H. R. Carter (U.S. Marine Hospital Service) 
that although the incubation of the disease was 5 days, 15 to 20 days 
had to elapse before the " infection of the house, and from Ross’s 
demonstofron of the part played in malaria by the Anopheles. 
See H. A. Kelly, Walter Reed ana Yellow Fever (New York, 1907). 

* The average number of deaths from yellow fever annually from 
1885 (when reliable registration began) to 1898 was 455 ; maximum 
1282 in 1896 (supposed average for 4 years, 1856-1859, being 1489 8 
^d for 7 yea«, 1873-1879, 1395-1), minimum 136, in 1898 ; average 
deaths of military, 1885-1898, 278-4 (in 1896-1897 constituting 19& 
out of a total of 2140) ; deatlis of American soldiers, 1899-1900, 
18 out of 431. 


rendezvous for the royal merchant and treasure fleets that mono* 
polized trade with America, and the commercial centre of the 
Spanish -American possessions. It was blockaded four times 
by the Dutch (who were continually molesting the treasure 
fleets) in the first half of the 17th century. In 1671 the city 
walls were begun ; they were completed in 1702. The European 
wars of the 17th and i8th centuries were marked by various 
incidents in local history. After the end of the Spanish War of 
Succession (1713) came a period of comparative prosperity 
in slave-trading and general commerce. The creation in 1740 
of a monopolistic tra^ng-company was an event of importance 
in the history of the island. English squadrons threatened the 
city several times in the first hdf of the x8th century, but it 
was not until 1762 that an investment, made by Admiral Sir 
George Pocock and the earl of Albemarle, was successful. The 
siege lasted from June to August and was attended by heavy 
loss to both besiegers and besieged. The British commanders 
wrung great sums from the church and the city as prize of war 
and price of good order. By the treaty of the loth of February 
1763, at the dose of the Seven Years’ War, Havana was restored 
to Spain in exchange for the Floridas. The English turned 
over the control of the city on the 6th of July. Their occupation 
greatly stimulated commerce, and from it dates the modem 
history of the city and of the island (see Cuba). The gradual 
removal of obstacles from the commerce of die island from 
1766 to 1818 particularly benefited Havana. At the end of the 
18th century the city was one of tlie seven or eight great com- 
mercial centres of the world, and in the first quarter of the 
19th century was a rival in population and in trade of Bio 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires and New York. In 1789 a bishopric 
was created at Havana suffragan to the archbishopric at Santiago. 
From the end of the i8th century Havana, as the centre of 
government, was the centre of movement and interest. During 
the administration of Miguel Tacon Havana was improved 
by many important public works ; his name is frequent in the 
nomenclature of the city. The railway from Havana to Giiines 
was built between 1835 and 1838. Fifty Americans under 
laeut. Crittenden, members of the Bahia Honda filibustering 
expedition of Narciso Lopez, were shot at Fort Atar^s in 1851. 
Like the rest of Cuba, Havana has frequently suffered severely 
from hurricanes, the most violent beii^ those of 1768 (St 
Tlieresa’s), 1810 and 1846, The destruction of the U.S. battle- 
ship Maine ” in the harbour of Havana on the r5th of 
February 1898 was an influential factor in causing the outbreak 
of the Spanish 'American War, and during the war the city was 
blockaded by a United States fleet. 

See J. de la Pczuela, Diccionario de la Isla de Cuba, vol. iii. (Madrid, 
1863), for minute details of history, administration and economic 
conditions down to 1862 ; J. M. de la Torre, Lo que fuimos y lo 
que somoSf 6 la Hahana antiqua y moderna (Habana, 1857) ; P. J. 
Giiitdras, Historia de la conquista de la Habana lyOa (Philadelphia, 
1856) ; J. dc la Pezuela, Sitio y rendicion de la Habana en 1^63 
(Madrid, 1859) ; A. Bachiller y Morales, Monograjia Ustorica 
(Habana, 1883), minutely covering the English occupation (the 
best account) of 1762-1763 ; Maria de los Mercedes, comtesse de 
Merlin, La Havana (3 vols., Paris, 1844) ; and the works cited under 
Cuba. 

HAVANT, a market -town in the Fareham parliamentary 
division of Hampshire, England, 67 m. S.W. from I-ondon by 
the London & South Western and the London, Brighton & 
South Coast railways. Pop. of urban district (1901), 3837. 
The urban district of Warblington, i m. S.E. (pop. 3639), has 
a fine church, Norman and later, with traces of pre-Norman 
work, and some remains of a' Tudor castle. Havant lies in a 
flat coastal district, near the head of Langstone Harbour, a wide 
shallow inlet of the English Channel. Tlie church of St Faith 
was largely rebuilt in 1875, but retains some good Early English 
work, 'fhere are breweries and tanneries, and the manufacture 
of parchment is carried on. Off the mainland near Havant lies 
Hayling, a flat island of irregular form lying between the harbours 
of Langstone and Chichester. It measures 4 m. in length from 
N. to S., and is nearly the same in breadth at the south, but the 
breadth generally is about i J m. It is well wooded and fertile. 
A railway serves the village of South Hayling, which is in some 
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favour as a seaside resort^ having a wide sandy beach and good 
golf links. The island was in the possession of successive religious 
bodies from ^ Conquest (when it was given to the Benedictines 
of lumi^ges; near Rouen), until the Dissolution. The church 
of ^uth Hayling is a fine Early English buildii^. 

HAVEI^ a river of Prussia, Germany, having its origin in 
Lake Dambeck (223 ft.) on the Mecklenburg plateau, a few 
miles north-west of Neu-Strelitz, and after threading several 
lakes Rowing south as far as Spandau. Thence it curves south- 
west, past Potsdam and Brandenburg, traversii^ another chain 
of l£Jt:es, and finally continues north-west until it joins the Elbe 
from the right some miles above Wittenberge after a total 
course of 221 m. and^ total fall of only 158 ft. Its banks are 
mostly marshy or sandy, and the stream is navigable from the 
Mecklenburg Icdces downwards. Several canals connect it 
with these lakes, as well as with other rivers— tf.g, the Finow 
canal with the Oder, the Ruppin canal with the Rhin, the Berlin- 
Spandau navigable canal (5! m.) with the Spree, and the Plaue- 
Ihle canal with the Elbe. The Sakrow-Paretz canal, ii m. long, 
cuts off the deep bend at Potsdam. The most notable of the 
tributaries is the Spree (227 m. long), which bisects Berlin and 
joins the Havel at Spandau. Area of river basin, 10,159 SQ* 

HAVELBERG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Brandenbuig, on the Havel and the railway Glowen-Havel- 
berg. Pop. (1905), 5988. The town is built partly on an island 
in the Havel, and partly on hills on the right bank of the river, 
on one of which stands the fine Romanesque cathedral dating 
from the 12th century. The two parts, which are connected 
by a bridge, were incorporated as one town in 1875. The 
inhabitants are chiefly engaged in tobacco manufacturing, 
sugar-refining and boat-building, and in the timber trade. 

Cltto I. founded a bishopric at Havelberg in 946 ; the bishop, 
however, who was a prince of the Empire, generally resided at 
Plattenburg, or Wittstock, a few miles to the north. In 1548 
the bishopric was seized by the elector of Brandenburg, wh ) 
finally took possession of it fifty years later, and the cathedral 
passed to the Protestant Church, retaining its endowments till 
the edict of 1810, by which all former ecclesiastical possessions 
were assumed by the crown. The final secularization was delayed 
till 1819. Havelberg was formerly a strong fortress, but in the 
Thirty Years’ War it was taken from the Danish by the imperial 
troops in 1627. Recaptured by the Swedes in 1631, and again 
in 1635 and 1636, it was in 1637 retaken by the Saxons. It 
suffered severely from a conflagration in 1870. 

HAVELOCK, sir henry (1795-1857), British soldier, one of 
the heroes of the Indian Mutiny, the second of four brothers (all 
of whom entered the army), was born at Ford Hall, Bishop- 
Wearmouth, Sunderland, on the 5th of April 1795. parents 
were William Havelock, a wealthy shipbuilder in Sunderland, 
and Jane, daughter of John Carter, solicitor at Stockton-on-Tees. 
When about five years old Henry accompanied his elder brother 
William to Mr Bradley’s school at Swanscombe, whence at the 
age of ten he removed for seven years to Charterhouse school. 
In accordance with the desire of his mother, who had died in 
1811, he entered the Middle Temple in 1813, studying under 
Chitty the eminent special pleader. His legal studies having been 
abridged by a misunderstanding with his father, he in 1815 
accepted a second lieutenancy in the Rifle Brigade (95thj, 
procured for him by the interest of his brother William. During 
the following eight years of service in Britain he read extensively 
and acquired a good acquaintance with the theory of war. In 
1823, having exchanged into the 2TSt and thence into the 13th 
Light Infantry, he followed his brothers William and Charles 
to India, first qualifying himself in Hindustani under Dr Gilchrist, 
a celebrated Orientalist. 

At the close of twenty-tliree years’ service he was still a 
lieutenant, and it was not until 1838 that, after three years’ 
adjutancy of his regiment, he became captain. Before this, 
however, he had held several staff appejintments, notably that 
of deputy assistant-adjutant-general of the forces in Burma till 
the peace of Yandabu, of which he, with Lumsden and Knox, 
pnxnired the ratifications at Ava from the “ Golden Foot,” 


who bestowed on him the ” gold leaf ” insignia of Burmese 
nobility. His first command had been at a stockade capture 
in the war, and he was present also at the battles of Napadee, 
Patanago and Pagan. He had also held during his lieutenancy 
various interpreterships and the adjutancy of the king’s troops 
at Chinsura. In 1828 he published at Serampore Campaigns in 
Ava, and in 1829 he married Hannah Shepherd, daughter of Dr 
Marshman, the eminent missionary. About the same time he 
became a Baptist, being baptized by Mr John Mack at Serampore. 
During the first Afghan war he was present as aide-de-camp to 
Sir Willoughby Cotton at the capture of Ghazni, on the 23rd of 
J uly 1839, and at the occupation of Kabul. After a short absence 
in Bengal to secure the publication of his Memoirs of the Afghan 
Campaign, he returned to Kabul in charge of recruits, and 
became interpreter to General Elphinstone. In 1840, being 
attached to Sir Robert Sale’s force, he took part in the Khurd- 
Kahul fight, in the celebrated passage of the defiles of the Ghilzais 
(1841) and in the fighting from Tezeen to Jalalabad. Here, 
after many months’ siege, his column in a sortie en masse defeated 
Akbar Khan on the 7th of April 1842. lie was now made deputy 
adjutant-general of the infantry division in Kabul, and in 
September he assisted at Jagdalak, at Tezeen, and at the release 
of the British prisoners at Kabul, besides taking a prominent 
part at Istaliff. Having obtained a regimental majority he next 
went through the Mahratta campaign as Persian interpreter 
to Sir Hugh (Viscount) Gough, and distinguished himself at 
Maharajpore in 1843, ^^so in the Sikh campaign at Moodkec, 
Ferozeshali and Sobraon in 1845. For these; services he was 
made deputy adjutant-general at Bombay. He exchanged from 
the 13th to the 39th, then as second major into the 53rd at the 
beginning of 1849, and soon afterwards left for England, where 
he spent tw'o years. In 1854 he became (juartcrmaster-general, 
then full colonel, and lastly adjutant-general of the troops in 
India. 

In 1857 he was selected by Sir James Outram for the command 
of a division in the Persian campaign, during which he was present 
at the actions of Muhamra and Ahwnz. Peace with Persia set 
him free just as tlie Mutiny broke out ; and he was chosen to 
command a column “ to quell disturbances in Allahabad, to 
support Lawrence at Lucknow and Wheeler at Cawnpore, to 
disperse and utterly destroy all mutineers and insurgents.” At 
this time Lady ('anning wrote of him in her diary : ” General 
Havelock is not in fashion, but all the same we believe that he 
will do well. No doubt he is fu.s.sy and tiresome, but his little 
old stiff figure looks as active and fit for use as if he were made of 
steel,” Bnt in spite of this lukewarm commendation Iliivelock 
proved himself the man for the occasion, and won the reputation 
of a great military leader. At Falehpur, on the 12th of July, 
at Aong and Pandoobridge on the 15th, at Cawnpore on the 
i6lh, at L-nao on the 29th, at Busherutgiinge on the 29th and 
again on the 5th of August, at Boorhya on the 12th of August, 
and at Bithur on the 16th, he defeated overwhelming forces. 
Twice he advanced for the relief of Lucknow, but twice prudence 
forbade a reckless exposure of troops wasted by battle and 
disease in the almost impracticable task. Reinforcements arriv- 
ing at last under Outram, he was enabled by the generosity of his 
superior officer to crown his successes on the 25th of September 
1857 by the capture of Lucknow. There he died on the 24th of 
November 1857, of dysentery, brought on by the anxieties and 
fatigues connected with his victorious march and with the 
subsequent blockade of the British troops. He lived long enough 
to receive the intelligence that he had been created K.C.B. for 
the first three battles of the campaign ; but of the major-general- 
ship which was shortly afterwards conferred he never knew. 
On the 26th of November, before tidings of his death had reached 
England, letters-patent were directed to create him a baronet 
and a pension of £1000 a year was voted at the assembling of 
parliament. The baronetcy was afterwards bestowed upon his 
eldest son ; while to his widow, by royal order, was given Ihe 
rank to which she would have been cntitl(‘d had her husband 
survived and been created a baronet. To lx)th widow and son 
pensions of £1000 were awarded by parliament. 
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HAVELOK THE DANE— HAVERFORDWEST 


See Marshman^ Lije of Havelock (i860) ; L. J. Trotter, The Bayard 
of India {1903,) ; F. M. Holmes, Four Herass of India ; G. B. Smith, 
Heroes of the Nineteenth Century (i9'‘>i) I and A. Forbes, Havelock 
(** English Men of Action " series, i8yo). 

HAVELOK THE DAKE, an Anglo -1 )anish romance. The hero, 
under the name of Cuheran or Cuaran, was a scullion-jongleur 
at the court of Edelsi (Alsi) or Godric, king of Lincoln and 
Lindsey. At the same court was brought up Argentine or 
Goldborough, the orphan daughter of Adelbnct^ the Danish 
king of Norfolk, and his wife Orwain, Edelsi's sister ; and 
Edelsi, to humiliate his ward, married her to the scullion Cuaran. 
But, inspired by a vision, Cuaran and Goldborough set out for 
Grimsljy, where Cuaran learned that Grim, his supposed father, 
was dead. His foster-sister, moreover, told him that his real 
name was Havelok, that he was the son of Gunter (or Birkabeyn), 
king of Denmark, and had been rescued by Grim, who tliough 
a poor fisherman was a noble in his own country, when Gunter 
perished by treason. The hero then wins back his own and 
Goldborough’s kingdoms, punishing traitors and rewarding the 
faithful. The story exists in two French versions : as an inter- 
polation between Geffrei Gaimar's Brut and his Eslorie des 
Engles {c, 1150) and in the Anglo-Norman Lai d' Havelok (12th 
century). The Engli:ih Havelok (c. 1300) is written in a Lincoln- 
shire dialect and cmljodies abundant local tradition. A short 
version of the talc is interpolated in the Lambeth MS. of Robert 
Manning’s Handlyng Synne, The stor)*^ reappears more than 
once in English literature, nottil^ly in the ballad of Argentine 
and Curan in William Warner’s Alhion\^ England. The name 
of Havedok (Mabloc, Abloec, Abloyc) is said to correspond in 
Welsh to Anhif or Olaf. Now the historical Anliif Curan was the 
son of a Viking chief Sihtric, who was king of Northumbria in 
925 and died in 927. Anlaf Sihtricson was driven into exile by 
his stepmother's l;)rother Aithelstan, and took refuge in Scotland 
at the court of Constantine II., whose daughter he married. 
He was defeated with Constantine ’ at Brunanburh (937), but 
was nevertheless for two short periods joint ruler in Northumbria 
with Ills cousin Anlaf Godfrey son. He reigned in Dublin till 980, 
when he wus defeated, fie died the next year as a monk at Tona. 
Round the name of Anlaf Curan a number of legends rapidly 
gathered, and the legend of the Danish hero probably filtered 
tlirough Celtic channels, as the AVelsh names of Argentine and 
Orwain indicate. The close similarity between the Havelok 
saga and the story of Hamlet (Amlethus) as told by Saxo Gram- 
matit'us was pointed out long ago by Scandinavian .scholars, 
rhe individual points they liavc in common are found in other 
legends, but the scries of coincidences between the adventurous 
history of Anlaf Curan and the life of Amlethus can hardly be 
fortuitous. Interesting light is thrown on the whole question by 
Profes.sor I. Gollancz {Hamlet in Iceland, 1898) l3y the identifica- 
tion of Amhlaide -- who is said by Queen Gormflaith^ in the 
Annals of Ireland by the Four Masters to have slain Niall 
Glundiibh — with Anlafs father Sihtric. The exploits of father 
and son were likely to be confused. 

The mythical elements in the Havelok story are numerous. 
Argentine, tis H. L. Ward points out, is a disguised Valkyrie, 
lake Svava she inspired a dull and nameless youth, and as Hild 
raised the dead to fight by magic, so Argentille in Havelok and 
Hermuthruda in Andcth prop up dead or wounded men with 
stakes to bluff the enemy. Havelok’s royal lineage is betrayed 
by liis flame breath when he is asleep, a phenomenon which has 
parallels in the history of Ser\dus Tullius and of Dietrich of Bern. 
Part of the Havelok legend lingers in local tradition. Havelok 
destroyed his enemies in Denmark by casting down great stones 
upon them from the top of a tower, and Grim is said to have 

^ H. E. Ward {Cat. of Romances, i. 426) suggests that it was the 
mention of Constantine in the HavelcK-,k legend which led Gaimar 
to place tlie talc in the 6tli century in the days of the Constantine 
who succeeded King Arthur. Gaimar voices more than once an 
Angio-Danish legend of a I^anish dv'iiasty in Britain anterior to the 
Saxon invasion. 

- A different person from tlie swond wife of Anlaf Curan, also 
Gormflaith, who forms anotiier link with Amlethus, as slic was a 
woman of the Hemiutlu'uda type and married her husband's 
conqueror. 


kicked three of the turrets from the church tower in his efforts to 
destroy the enemy's ships. John Weever {AntierU FuneraU 
Monutnents, 1631, p. 749) says that the privilege of the town in 
Elsinore, where its merchants were free from toll, was due to the 
interest of Havelok, the Danish prince, and the common seal of 
the town of Grimsby represents Grim, with “ Habloc ” on his 
right hand and Goldeburgh on his left. 

The English MS. of Havelok (MSS. Laud Misc. 108) in the Bodleian 
library is unique. It was edited for tlie Koxburghe Club by Sir 
F. Madden in 1828. This edition contains, besides the English text, 
the two French versions. There are subsequent editions by W. W. 
Skeat (1868) for the E.E. Text Society, by F. Holthausen (London, 
New York and Heidelberg, 1901), and by W. W. Skeat (Clarendon 
PreSvS, Oxford, 1902, where further bibliographical references will 
be found) ; and a modem English version by Miss E. Hickey (Tendon, 
1902). Gaimar’s text and the French lai are edited by Sir T. D. 
Hardy and C. F. Martin in Rerum Brit. med. aev. scripiores, vol. i. 
(1888). See also the account of the saga by H. L. Ward [Cat. of 
Romances, i. 423 - 446) ; for the identification of Havelok with 
Anlaf Curan see G. Storm, Engliscke Studien (1880), iii. 533, a 
reprint of an earlier article ; E. K. Putnam, The Latnbeih Version of 
Havelok (Baltimore, 1900). 

HAVERFORDWEST (Welsh Hwlfordd, the English name 
being perhaps a corruption of the Scandinavian Hafna-Fjord), 
the chief town of Pembrokeshire, S. Wales, a contributory 
parliamentar>' and municipal borough, and a countj’^ of itself 
with its own lord-lieutenant. Pop. (1901), 6007. is pictur- 
esquely situated on the slopes overlooking the West Cleddau river, 
which is here crossed by two stone bridges. It has a station on 
the Gieat Western Railway on the east side of the river, and 
when viewed from this point the town presents an imposing 
appearance with its castle-keep and iu many ancient buildings. 
The river is tidal and navigable for vessels of not more than 
150 tons. Coal, cattle, butter and grain are exported, but the 
commercial importance of the place lias greatly declined, as the 
many ruined warehouses near the river plainly testify. The 
old walls and fortifications have almost disappeared, but Haver- 
fordwest is still rich in memorials of its past greatness. The huge 
castle-keep, wliich dominates the town, was probably built by 
Gilbert de Clare, early in the 12th century ; formerly used as 
Ihe county gaol, it now serves as the police-station. The large 
churcli of vSt Mary, at the top of the steep High Street, has fine 
clerestor)'^ ^vindows, clustered columns and an elaborate carved- 
oak ceiling of the 15th century ; it contains several interesting 
monuments of the 17th and 18th centuries, some of which 
commemorate members of the family of Philipps of Picton Castle, 
At the N, corner of the adjacent churchyard stands an ancient 
building with a vaulted roof, once the record office, but now used 
as a fish-market. St Martin's, with a low tower and spire, close 
to the castle, is probably the oldest church in the town, but has 
been much modernized. Near St Thomtis's church on the Green 
stands an old Moravian chapel which is closely associated with 
the great scholar and divine, Bishop John Gambold (1711--1771). 
In a meadow on the W. bank of the river are the considerable 
remains of the Augustinian Priory of St Maiy and St Thomas, 
built b)' Robert de Hwlfordd, lord of Haverford, about the year 
1200. On the K. bank are the suburbs of Cartlet and Prender- 
gast, the latter of which contains the ancient parish church of 
St David and the ruins of a large mansion originally built by 
Maurice de Prendergast (12th century) and subsequently the 
seat of the Stepney family. A little to the S. of the town are the 
remains of Haroldstonc, once the residence of the powerful 
Perrot family. The charities belonging to tlie town, which 
include John Perrot's bequest (1579), yielding about 
annually for the improvement of the town, and Tasker’s charity 
school {1684), are very considerable. 

Haverfordwest owes its origin to the advent of the Flemings, 
who were permitted by Henry I. to settle in the hundred of 
Rouse, or Khos, in the years 1106-1108, in iiii, and again in 
1156. English is exclusively spoken in the town and district, 
and its inlial:)itants exhibit their foreign extraction by their 
language, customs and appearance. Haverfordwest is, m fact, 
the capital of that English-speaking portion of Pembrokeshire, 
which has been nicknamed “Little Engla’id beyond Wales," 
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This new settlement of intruding forei^ers had naturally to be 
protected against the infuriated natives^ and the castle was 
accordingly built r. 1113 by Gilbert de Clare, first earl of Pem- 
broke, who subsequently conferred the seignory of Haverford 
on his castellan, Richard Fitz-Tancred. On the death of Robert 
de Hwlfordd, the benefactor and perhaps founder of the priory 
of St Mary and St Thomas, m 1213, the lordship of the castle 
reverted to the Crown, and was purchased for 1000 marks from 
King John by William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, who gave 
various privileges to the town. Of the numerous charters the 
earliest known (through an allusion found in a document of 
Bishop Houghton of St Davids, c, 1370) is one from Henry II., 
who therein confirms all former rights granted by his grand- 
father, Henry I. Jofii in 1207 gave certain rigiits to the town 
concerning tie Port of Milford, while William Marshal II., earl 
of Pembroke presented it with three charters, the earliest of 
which Is dated 1219. An important charter of Edward V., as 
prince of Wales and lord of Haverford, enacted tliat the town 
should be incorporated under a mayor, two sheriffs and two 
bailiffs, duly chosen by the burgesses. In 1536, under Henry 
VIIL, Haverfordwest was declared a town and county of itself 
and was further empowered to Sfiid a representative burgess to 
parliament. 

The town long played a prominent part in South Welsh 
histoiy. In 1220 Llewelyn ap lorwerth, prince of North 
Wales, during the absence of William Marshal II., earl of 
Pembroke, attacked and burnt the suburbs, but failed to reduce 
the castle by assault. Several of the Plantagenet kings visited 
the town, including Richard II., who stopped liere some time 
on liis return from Ireland in 1299, and is said to have performed 
here his last regal act — the confirmation of the grant of a 
burgage to the Friars Preachers, Oliver Cromwell spent some 
days here on his way to Ireland, and his original warrant to the 
mayor and council for the demolition of the castle is still 
preserved in the council chamber. The prosperity and local im- 
porUnce of Haverfordwest continued unimpaired throughout the 
17th and i<Sih centuries, and Richard Fenton, the historian of 
Pembrokeshire, describes it in 1810, as the largest town in the 
county, if not in all Wales.'^ With the rise of Milford, however, 
the shipping trade greatly declined, and Haverfordwest has now 
the appearance of a quiet country town. 

HAVERGAL, FRANCES RIDLEY (1836-1879), English hymn- 
writer, daughter of the Rev. William Henry Havergal, was born 
at Astley, Worcestershire, on the 14th of December 1836. At 
the age gf seven she began to write verse, most of it of a religious 
character. As a hymn-writer she was particularly successful, 
and the modern English Church collections include several of her 
n)nif)ositioris. Her collected Poetical Works were published in 
188/4. ^^l^c died at Caswell Bay, Swansea, on the 3rd of June 
1879. 

See Memorials of I’rances Jiidley Havergal (1880), by licr sister. 

HAVERHILL, a market town of England, in the Sudbury 
parliamentary division of Suffolk, and the Saffron Walden 
division of I?)ssex. Pop. of urban district (1901), 4862. It is 
55 m. N.N.E. from London by the Great Eastern railway, on 
the Long Melford-Cambridge branch, and is the terminus of 
the Colne Valley railway from Cliappel in Essex. The church 
of St Mary is Perpendicular, but extensively restored, lliere 
are large manufactures of cloth, silk, matting, bricks, and boots 
and shoes, and a considerable agricultural trade. 

HAVERHILL, a city of Essex county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
situated on the Merrimac river, at the head of tide and navigation, 
and on the Boston & Maine railway, 33 m. N. of Boston. Pop. 
(1880) 18,472; (1890) 27,412; (1900) 37 ,i 7 S> of 8530 

v/ere foreign-bom (including 2403 French Canadians, 1651 
English Canadians and 2144 Irish), and 15,077 were of foreign 
parentage (both parents foreign-born) ; (U.S. census, 1910) 
44,115. The city, 3 m. wide and 10 m. long, lies for its entire 
length along the Merrimac river, from which it rises picturesquely, 
its surface being undulating, with several detached round hills 
(maximum 339 ft.). Like all old New England cities, it is 
irregularly Imd out. A niunber of lakes within its limits are the 
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source of an abundant and excellent water supply. There are 
fifteen public parks, the largest of which, Winnikenni Park 
(214 acres), contiguous to Lake Kenoza, is of great natural 
beauty. The city has three well-equipped hospitals, the beau tiful 
Pentucket club house, a children’s home, an old ladies’ home 
and numerous charitable organizations. The schools of the 
city, both public and private, are of high standing ; they include 
Bradford Academy (1803) for girls and the St James School 
(Roman Catholic). The public library is generously endowed, 
and in 1908 had about 90,000 volumes. Almost from the 
beginning of its history Haverhill was active industrially. 
Thomas Dustin, the husband of Hannah Dustin, manufactured 
bricks, and this industry has been carried on in the same locality 
for more than two hundred years. The large Stevens woollen 
mills are the outgrowth of mills established in 1835. The 
manufacture of woollen hats, established in the middle of the 
i8th century, is one of the prominent industries. There are 
large morocco factories. By far the leading industry of the 
city is the manufacture of boots, shoes and slippers, chiefly 
of the finer kinds, of which it is one of the largest producers in 
the world. In 1905 Haverhill ranked fourth among the cities 
of the United States in the product value of this manufacture, 
which was 4*8 % of the total value of boots and shoes made in 
the United States. This industry began about J795. In 1905 
Haverhill’s manufacturing establishments produced goods valued 
at $24,446,594, 83-9 % of this output licing represented by 
boots and shoes or th ir accessories. One of the largest sole- 
leather manufactories in the w'orld is here. 

Haverhill was settled in June 1640 I)}' a small colony from 
Newbury and Ipswich, and its Indian name, Pentucket, was 
replaced by that of Haverhill in compliment to the first minister. 
Rev. John Ward, who was born at Haverhill, England. In its 
earlier years this frontier (.owm suffered severely from the forays 
of the Indians, and in 1690 the abandonment of the settlement 
was contemplated. Two Indian attacks are particularly 
noteworthy — one in 1698, in which Hannah Dustin, her new- 
born babe, and her nurse were airried away to the vicinity of 
Penacook, now Concord, New Hampshire. Here in the night 
Mrs Dustin, assisted by her nurse and by a captive English boy, 
tomahawked and scalped ten Indians (two men, iJic others 
children and women) and escaped dowui the river to Haverhill ; 
a monument to her stands in City Hall Park. In 1708 250 
French and Indians attacked the village, killing 40 of its 
inhabitants. In 1873 ^ destructive fire caused the loss of 35 
places of business, and on the J7lh of February 1882 almost the 
entire shoe district (consisting of 10 acres) was burned, with a 
loss of more than $2,000,000 ; but a greater business district 
was built on the ruins of the old. Haverhill was the birthplace 
of Whittier, who lived here in 1807-1836, and who in his poem 
liavcrhillf written for the 250111 anniversary of the town in 1890, 
and in many of his other poems, gave tlie poet’s touch to the 
histoiy, the legends and the scenery of his native city. His 
birthplace, the scene of Snow-Bound in the eastern part of the 
city, is owned by the Whittier Association and is open to 
visitors. A petition from Haverhill to the national House of 
Representatives in 1842, praying for a peaceable dissolution 
of the Union, raised about J. (). Adams, its presenter, pi:rhaps 
the most violent storm in the long course of his dcferu'c of the 
right of petition. Hai'erhill was incorporated jxs a town in 
1645 and became a city in 1869. Bradford, a town (largely 
residential) lying on the opposite liank of the river, became 
a part of the city in i8()7. In October 1908, by popular vote, 
the city adopted a new charter proilding for government by 
commission. 

HAVERSACK, or Havresack (through the French from 
Ger. Habersack, an oat-sack, a nose-bag, IJnfer or Ha 7 \^r, oats), 
the bag in which horsemen carried the oats for their horses. 
In Scotland and the north of England haver, meaning oats, is 
still used, as haver-meal or haver-bread. Haversack is now 
used for the strong bag made of linen or canvas, in which soldiers, 
sportsmen or travellers, carry their personal belongings, or more 
usually the provisions for the dav. 
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HAVERSTRAW9 a village of Rockland county^ New York^ 
U,S.A., in a township of the same name, 32 m. N. of New York 
City, and finely situated on the W. shore of Haverstraw Bay, 
an enlargement of the Hudson river. Pop. of the village (1890), 
5070 ; (1900) 5935, of whom 1231 were foreign-bom and 568 
were negroes ; (1905, state census) 6182 ; of the township (1900), 
9874 ; (1905), 10,482. Haverstraw is served by the West Shore, 
the New Jersey & New York (Erie), and the New York, Ontario 
& Western railways, and is connected by steamboat lines with 
Peekskill and Newburgh. The village lies at the N. base of 
High Tor (832 ft.). It 1 ms a public library, founded by the King's 
Daughters’ Society in 1895 and housed in the Fowler library 
building. Excellent clay is found in the township, and Haver- 
straw is one of the largest brick manufacturing centres in the 
world ; brick-machines also are manufactured here. The 
Minesceongo creek furnishes water power for silk mills, dye 
works and print works. Haverstraw was settled by the Dutch 
probably as early as 1648. Near the village of Haverstraw 
(in the township of Stony Point), in the Joshua Hett Smith 
House, or “Old Treason House,” as it is generally called, 
Benedict Arnold and Major Andr6 met before daylight on the 
22nd of September 1780 to arra^e plans for the betrayal of 
West Point. In 1826 a short-lived Owenite Community (of 
about 80 members) was established near West Haverstraw and 
Gamerville (in the township of Haverstraw). The members 
of the community established a Church of Reason, in which 
lectures were delivered on ethics, philosophy and science. 
Dissensions soon arose in the community, the experiment was 
abandoned within five months, and most of the members joined 
in turn the Coxsackie Community, also in New York, and the 
Kendal Community, near ("anton, Ohio, both of which were 
also short-lived. The village of Haverstraw was originally 
known as Warren and was incorporated under that name in 
1854 ; in 1873 it became officially the village of Haverstraw — 
both names had previously been used locally. The village of 
West Haverstraw (pop. in 1890, 180 ; in 1900, 2079 ; and in 1905, 
2348), also in Haverstraw township, was founded in 1830, was 
long known as Samsondale, and was incorporated under its 
present name in 1883. 

See F. B. Green, History of Rockland County {New York, 1886). 

HAVET, EUGRNE AUGUSTE ERNEST (1813-1889), French 
scholar, was born in Paris on the iith of April 1813. Educated 
at the Lycoe Saint-Louis and the ficole Normale, he was for 
many years before his death on the 21st of December 1889 
professor of Latin eloquence at the College de France. His two 
capital works were a commentary on the works of Pascal, Penshs 
de Pascal publiees dam lent texte aulheniique avec un commentaire 
suivi (1852 ; 2nd ed. 2 vols., 1881), and Le Christianisme et ses 
origines (4 vols., 1871-1884), the chief thesis of which was that 
Chiistianity owed more to Greek philosophy than to the writings 
of the Hebrew prophets. His elder son, Pierre Antoine Louis 
Havet (b. 1849), professor of I^tin philology at the Coll(^ge 
de France and a member of the Institute. The younger, Julien, 
is separately noticed. 

HAVET, JULIEN (Pierre EuefeNE) (1853-1893), French 
historian, was bom at Vitry-sur-Seine on the 4th of April 1853, 
the second son of Ernest Havet. He early showed a remarkable 
aptitude for learning, but had a pronounced aversion for pure | 
rhetoric. His studies at the £cole des Chartes (where he took 
first place both on etrtering and leaving) and at the £cole des | 
Hautes Etudes did much to develop his critical faculty, and the I 
historical method taught and practised at these establishments 
brought home to him the dignity of history, which thenceforth 
became his ruling passion. His valedictory thesis at the £cole 
ies Cliartes, Sme chronologique des gardiens et seigneurs des lies 
Normandes (1876)^ was a definitive work and but shghtly affected I 
by later research. In 1878 he followed his thesis by a study called I 
Les Cours royales dans les lies Normandes, Both these works were j 
composed entirely from the original documents at the Public 
Record Office, Iwondon, and the archives of Jersey and Guernsey. 
On the history of Merovingian institutions, Havet’s conclusions 
were widely accepted (see Im Formide N, rex Francor,, v, M,, t 


1885). His first work in this province was Du sens du mot 
“ romain ” dans les lots jranques (1876), a critical study on a theory 
of Fustel de Coulanges* In this he showed that the status of the 
homo Romanus of the barbarian laws was inferior to that of the 
German freeman ; that the Gallo-Romans had been subjected 
by the Germans to a state of servitude ; and, consequently, 
that the Germans had conquered the Gallo-Romans. He aimed 
a further blow at Fustel’s system by showing that the Frankish 
kings had never borne the Roman title of vir inluster, and that 
they could not therefore be considered as being in the first place 
Roman magistrates ; and that in the royal diplomas the king 
issued his commands as rex Francorwn and addressed his 
functionaries as viri inlustres. His attention having been drawn 
to questions of authenticity by the forgeries of Vrain Lucas, he 
devoted himself to tracing the spurious documents that en- 
cumbered and perverted Merovingian and Carolingian history. 
In his A propos des decouvertes de Jerome Vignier (1880), he 
exposed the forgeries committed in the 17 th century by this 
priest. He then turned his attention to a group of documents 
relating to ecclesiastical history in the Carolingian period and 
bearing on the question of false decretals, and produced Les 
Chartes de St-C^alais (1887) and Les Actes de Veveche du Mans 
(1894). On the problems afforded by the chronology of Gerbert’s 
(Pope Silvester II.) letters and by the notes in cipher in the MS. 
of his letters, he wrote U^criture secrite de Gerhert (1877), which 
may be compared with liis Notes tironiennes dans les dtplomes 
mcrovingiens (1885). In 1889 he brought out an edition of 
Gerbert’s letters, which was a model of critical sagacity. Each 
new work increased his reputation, in Germany as well as France. 
At the Biblioth^que Nationale, where he obtained a post, he 
rendered great ser\'ice by his wideknowledge of foreign languages, 
and read voraciously everything that related, however remotely, 
to his favourite studies. He was finally appointed assistant 
curator in the department of printed books. He died pre- 
maturely at St Cloud on the 19th of August 1893. 

After his death his publislied and unpublished writings were 
collected and published (with the exception of Les Cours royales des 
lies Normandes and Lettres de Gerhert) in two volumes called Questions 
mirovingiennes and Opuscules inddits (1896), containing, besides 
important papers on diplomatic and on Carolingian and Merovingian 
history, a large number of short monographs ranging over a great 
variety of subjects. A collection of his articles was published 
by his friends under the title of Melanges Havet (1895), pre- 
fixed by a bibliography of his works compiled by his friend Henri 
Omont. (C. B.*) 

HAVRE, LE, a seaport of north-western France, in the depart- 
ment of Seine-Inf6rieure, on the north bank of the estuary of the 
Seine, 143 m. W.N.W. of Paris and 55 m. W. of Rouen by the 
Western railway. Pop. (1906), 129,403. The greater part of the 
town stands on the level strip of ground bordering the estuary, 
but on the N. rises an eminence, la Cote, covered by the gardens 
and villas of the richer quarter. The central point of the town 
is the Place de I’hotel de ville in which are the public gardens. 
It is crossed by the Boulevard de Strasbourg, running from the 
sea on the west to the railway station and the barracks on the 
east. The rue de Paris, the busiest street, starts at the Grand 
Quai, overlooking the outer harbour, and, intersecting the Place 
Gambetta, runs north and enters the Place de I’hotel de ville on 
its southern side. The docks start immediately to the east of this 
street and extend over a large area to the south and south-east 
of the town. Apart from the church of Notre-Dame, dating 
from the i6th and iTtli centuries, the chief buildings of Havre, 
including the hotel de ville, the law courts, and the exchange, 
are of modem erection. The museum contains a collection of 
antiquities and paintings. Havre is the seat of a sub-prefect, 
and forms part of the maritime arrondissement of Cherbourg. 
i\mong the public institutions are a tribunal of first instance, a 
tribunal of commerce, a board of trade arbitrators, a tribunal of 
maritime commerce, a chamber of commerce and a branch of the 
Bank of France. There are lyc^^es for boys and girls, schools of 
commerce and other educatioi^ establishments. Havre, which is 
a fortified plaoe of the second class, ranks second to Marseilles 
among French seaports. There are nine basins (the oldest of which 
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dotes back to 1669) with an area of about 200 acres and more 
tiian 8 m. of quays. They extend to the east of the outer 
harbour whidi on the west opens into the new outer harbour, 
formed by two breakwaters converging from the land and leaving 
an entrance facing west. The chief docks (see Dock for plan) 
are the Bassin Bellot and the Bassin de TEure. In the latter 
the mail-steamers of the Compagnie G<^n6ralc Transatlantique are 
berthed ; and the Tancarville canal, by which river-boats unable 
to attempt the estuary of the Seine can make the port direct, 
entere the harbour by this basin. There are, besides, several 
repairing docks and a petroleum dock for the use of vessels carry- 
ing that dangerous commodity. The port, which is an important 
point of emigration, has regular steam-communication with 
New York (by the vessels of the Compagnie G^n^rale Trans- 
atlantique) and with many of the other chief ports of Europe, 
North, South and Central America, the West Indies and Africa. 
Imports in 1907 reached a value of ^^57,686, 000. The chief were 
cotton, for which Havre is the great French market, coffee, 
copper and other metals, cacao, cotton goods, rubber, skins and 
hides, silk goods, dye-woods, tobacco, oil-seeds, coal, cereals and 
wool. In ^e same year exports were valued at £47,130,000, the 
most important being cotton, silk and woollen goods, coffee, hides, 
leather, wine and spirits, rubber, tools and metal ware, earthen- 
ware and glass, clothes and millinery, cacao and fancy goods. 
In 1907 the total tonnage of shipping (with cargoes) reached its 
highest point, viz. 5,671,975 tons (4018 vessels) compared with 
3,816,340 tons (3832 vessels) in 1898. Forty-two per cent of 
this shipping sailed under the British flag. France and Germany 
were Great Britain’s most serious rivals. Havre possesses oil 
works, soap works, saw mills, flour mills, works for extracting 
dyes and tannin from dye-woods, an important tobacco manu- 
factory, chemical works and rope works. It also has metal- 
lurgical and engineering works which construct commercial and 
war- vessels of every kind as well as engines and machinery, 
cables, boilers, &c. 

Until 1516 Havre was only a fishing village possessing a 
chapel dedicated to Notre-Damc de Grace, to which it owes 
the name, Havre (harbour) de Grdce, given to it by Francis I. 
when he began the coiistniction of its harbour. The town in 
1562 was delivered over to the keeping of Queen Elizabeth 
by IvOuis L, prince de Conde, leader of the Huguenots, and the 
command of it was entrusted toAmbrose Dudley, earl of Warwick; 
but the English were expelled in 1563, after a most obstinate 
siege, which was pressed forward by Charles IX. and his mother, 
Catherine de’ Medici, in person. The defences of the town 
and the harbour-works were continued by Richelieu and com- 
pleted by Vauban. In 1694 it was vainly besieged by the 
English, who also bombarded it in 1759, 1794 and 1795. It 
was a port of considerable importance as early as 1572, and 
despatched vessels to the whale and cod-fishing at Spitsbergen 
and Newfoundland. In 1672 it became the entrepot of the 
French East India Company, and afterwards of the Senegal 
and Guinea companies. Napoleon I. raised it to a war harbour 
of the first rank, and under Napoleon III. works begun by Louis 
XVI. were completed. 

See A. E. Borely, Histoire de la ville du Havre (Lc Havre, 1880- 

i88x). 

HAWAII (Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands), a territory of 
the United States of America, consisting of a chain of islands 
in the Nortli Pacific Ocean, eight inhabited and several unin- 
habited. The inhabited islands lie between latitudes 18® 54' 
and 22® 1 5' N., and between longitudes 154® 50’ and 160® 30’ W., 
and extend about 380 m. from E.S.E. to W.N.W. ,• the unin- 
habited ones, mere rocks and reefs, valuable only for their 
guano deposits and shark-fishing grounds, continue the chain 
several hundred miles farther W.N.W. From Honolulu, the 
capital, which is about 100 m. N.W. of the middle of the inhabited 
group, the distance to San Francisco is about 2100 m. ; to 
Aucldand, New Zealand, about 3810 m. ; to Sydney, New South 
Wales, about 4410 m. ; to Yokohama, about 3400 m. ; to 
Hong-Kong, about 4920 m. ; to Manila, about 4890 m. The 
total area of the inhabited islands is 6651 sq. m., distributed as 


follows: Hawaii, 4210; Maui, 728; Oahu, about 600 ; Kauaii 
547 ; Molokai, 261 ; Lanai, 139 ; Niihau, 97 ; Kahoolawc, 69. 

All the islands are of volcanic origin, and have been built up by 
the eruptive process from a base about 15,000 ft. below the sea to a 
maximum height (Mauna Kea) on the largest island (Hawaii) of 
13,823 ft. above the sea ; altogether there arc forty volcanic peaks. 
Evidence of slight upheaval is occasionally afforded by an elevated 
coral-reef along the shore, and evidence of the subsidence of the S. 
portion of Oahu for several hundred feet has been discovered by 
artesian borings through coral-rock. In some instances, notably 
the high and nearly vertical wall along the N. shore of the E. half 
of Molokai, there is evidence of a fracture followed by the sub- 
mergence of a portion of a volcano. With the exception of the coral 
and a small amount of calcareous sandstone, the rocks are entirely 
volcanic and range from basalt to trachyte, but are mainly basalt. 
Cinder cones and tufa cones abound, but one of the most distinguish- 
ing features of the Hawaiian volcanoes is the great number of 
craters of the engulfment type, i,e. pit-craters which enlarge slowly 
by the breaking ofi and falling in of their walls, and discharge vast 
lava-flows with comparatively little violence. The age of the several 
inhabited islands, or at least the time since the last eruptions on 
them, decreases from W. to E., and on the most easterly (Hawaii) 
volcanic forces are still in operation. That those to the westward 
have long been inactive is shown by the destruction of craters by 
denudation, by deep ravines, valleys and tall cliffs eroded on the 
mountain sides, especially on the windward side, by the depth of 
soil formed from the disintegrated rocks, and by the amount as well 
as variety of vegetable life. 

Hawaii Island, from which the group and later the Territory 
was named, has the shape of a rude triangle with sides of 90 m., 
75 m. and 65 m. Its coast, unlike that of the other islands of 
the archipelago, has few coral reefs. Its surface consists mainly 
of the gentle slopes of five volcanic mountains which have 
encroached much upon one another by their eruptions. 

Mauna (*' Great Mountain "), on the S., is by far the largest 
volcano in the world ; from a base measuring at sea-level about 75 m. 
from N. to S. and 50 m. from K. to W., it rises gradually to a height 
of 13,675 ft. On its E.S.E. side, at an elevation of 4000 ft. above 
the sea (300 ft. above tlic adjoining plain on the W.) is Kilauea, 
from whose lava-flows the island has been extended to form its S.E. 
angle. To the N.N.E. of Mauna Loa, and blending with it in an 
intervening plateau, is Mauna Kea (*' White Mountain,'* so named 
from the snow on its summit), with a much smaller base but with 
steeper slopes and a crowning cinder cone 13,823 ft. above the sea, 
the maximum height in the Pacific Ocean ; blending with Maima 
Loa on the N.N.W. Ls Mauna Hualalai, 8260 ft. in height ; and rising 
abruptly from the extreme N.W. shore arc the remains of the oldest 
mountains of the island, the Kohala, with a summit 5505 ft. in height. 
On the land side the Koiiala Mountains have been covered with lava 
from Mauna Kea, and form the broad plains of Kohala, having a 
maximum elevation of about 3000 ft. ; on the ocean side, wherever 
this lava has not extended, erosion has gone on until bluffs 1000 ft. 
in height face the sea and tlic enormous gorges of Waipio and 
Waimanu, with nearly perpendicular walls as much as 3000 ft. 
high and extending inland 5-6 m., have been formed. Mauna Kea 
is not nearly so old as the Kohala Mountains, but there is no record 
of its eruption, nor have its lavas a modem aspect. The last eruption 
of Mauna Hualalai was in 1801. Mauna Loa and Kilauea are still 
active. Cinder cones are the predominant type of craters on both 
Mauna Kea and the Kohala Mountains, and they are also nunicrous 
on tlic upper slopes of Mauna Hualalai ; but the more typically 
Hawaiian i)it or engulfment craters also abound on Mauna Hualalai 
and Mokuaweoweo, crowning the summit of Mauna Loa, as well as 
Kilauea, to the S.Ii:. of it, arc prominent representiitives of this type. 
Kilauea is the largest active crater in the world (8 m. in circum- 
ference) and is easily accessible. Enclosed by a circular wall from 
200 to 700 ft. in height is a black and slightly undulating plain 
having an area of 4*14 sq. m., and within tliis plain is a pit, Halc- 
maumau, of varying area (about 2000 ft. in diameter in 1905), now 
full of boiling lava, how empty to a depth of perhaps 1000 ft. When 
most active, Halemaumau affords a grand spectacle, especially at 
night : across the crust run glowing cracks, the crust is then broken 
into cakes, the cakes plunge Ixjneath, lakes of liquid lava are formed, 
over whose surface play fire-fountains 10 to 50 ft. in height, the 
surface again solidifies and the process is repeated.^ According to 
an account of the natives, a violent eruption of Kilauea occurred in 
1789, or about that time, and deposits of volcanic sand, large stones, 
sponge-like scoria (pumice) and ashes for miles jirqund are evidence 
of such an eruption. Since the Rev. William Ellis and a pa^y ^ 
American missionaries first made the volcano known to llie civilized 

^ Among the minor phenomena of Hawaiian volcanoes are the 
delicate glassy fibres caUed 1 ’ele‘s hair by the Hawaiians, which are 
spun by the wind from the rising and falling drops of hquid lava> 
and blown over the edge or into the crevices of the crater. Pele in 
idolatrous times was the dreaded goddess of Kilauea. 
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world in 1823, the eruptions have consisted mainly in the quiet 
discharge of lava through a subterranean passage into the sea. In 
the eruptions of 1823, 1832, 1840 and 1868 the floor of the crater 
rose on the eve of an eruption and then sank, sometimes hundreds 
of feet, with the discharge of lava ; but since 1868 (in 1870, 1886, 
T891, 1894 and 1907; and once, before 1868, in 1S55) this action 
has been confined to Halemaumau and such otlier pits as at the time 
existed. 

Mokuaweoweo, on the flat lop of Mauna Loa, is a pit crater with 
a floor 3*7 sq. m. in area and sunk 500- 600 ft. witliin walls that 
are almost vertical and that measure 9*47 m. in circumference. 
l’'ormcrly, on the eve of a great eruption of Mauna I^a, this crater 
often spout(rd forth great columns of flame and emitted clouds of 
vapour, t)ut in modem times this action has usually been followed 
by a fracture of the mountain side from the summit down to a point 
1000 ft. or more bt^low where the lava was discharged in great 
streams, the action at the summit diminishing or wholly ceasing 
when this discharge began. The first recorded eruption of Mauna 
Loa was in 1832 ; since then there have been eruptions in 1851, 
TS52, 1855, 1859, 1868, 1880-1881, 1887, 1896, 1899 and 1907. The 
eruptiems of r868, 1887 and 1907 were attended by eai'thquakes ; 
in 1868 huge sea waves, 40 ft. in height, were raised, and, as they 
I’jrokc on the S. shore, they destroyed the villages of Punaluu, 
N^inole, Kawaa and Honiiapb. But the eruptions of Mauna 
have consisted mainly in the quiet discharge of enormous flows of 
lava : in 1859 the lava-stream, which began to run on the 23rd of 
lannary, flowed N.W., reached tlie 5ea, 33 m, distant, eight days 
Jater, and continuerl to flow into it until the 25th of November ; 
and the average length of the flows from seven other eruptions is 
nearly 14 m. The surface of the upper slopes of Mauna Loa is 
almost wholly of two widely different kinds of barren lava-flows, 
called by the Hawaiians the pahoehoe and the <m. The pahoehoc 
has a smooth but billowy or hummocky .surface, and is marked by 
lines which show that it cooled as it flowed. The an is lava broken 
into fragments having sharp and jagged edges. As the same stream 
s<imetime8 changes abruptly from one kind to the other, the two 
hinds must lx> due to diflerent conditions affecting the flow, and 
among the conditions which may cause a stream to break up into 
the ah have been mentioned tlie greater depth of the stream, a 
sluggish current, impediments in its course just as it is granulating, 
and, what is more probable, subterranean moisture which causes it 
to cool from below upward instead of from above downward as in 
the pahoehoe. Tlie natives are in the habit of making holes in the aa, 
and planting in them banana shoots or sweet-potato cuttings, and 
though the holes are simply filled with stones or fern leaves, the 


plants grow and in due time are productive. Another enrious feature 
of Mauna Loa, and to some extent of other Hawaiian volcanoes, is 
the great number of caves, some of them as much as 60 to 80 ft. in 
height and several miles in length ; they wt?re produced by the 
escape of lava over which a crust had formed. In the midst of 
barren wastes to the S.E. and S.W. of Kilauea are small channels 
with steam cracks, along wdiich appears the only vegetation of tlie 
region. 

Maui, lying 26 m. N.W. of Hawaii, is comjxised of two 
mountains connected by an isthmus, Wailuku, 7 or 8 m. long, 
about 6 m. across, and about 160 ft. above the sea in its 
highest part. 

Mauna Halcakala, on the E. peninsula, has a height of 10,032 ft., 
and forms a great dome-like mass, w'ilh a circumference at the base 
of 90 m. and regular slopes of only 8° or 9®. It has numerous cinder 
cones on its S.W. slope, is well "wooded on the N. and E. slopes, 
and has on its summit an extinct pit-crater which is one of the 
largest in the world. This crater is 7*48 m. long, 2*37 m. wide, 
and covers 19 sq. in. ; the circuit of its walls, wliich are compo.scd of 
a hard grey clinkstone much fissured, is 20 m. ; its greatest depth 
is 2720 ft. At opposite ends are breaks in the walls a mile or more 
in width — one alx>ut 1000 ft., the other at least 3000 ft. in depth — 
through which poured the lava of probably the last great eruption. 
From the floor of the crater rise sixteen well-preserved cinder-cones, 
which range from more than 400 ft. to 900 ft. in height. Along the 
N. base of the mountain arc numerous ravines (several hundred feet 
deep), to the bottom of which small streams of water fall in long 
cascades, but elsewhere on the eastern mountain there is little erosion 
or other mark of age. That the mountainous mass of western Maui 
is much older is shown by the destruction of its crater, by its sharp 
ridges and by deeply eroded gorges or valleys. Its highest peak, 
Puu Kukni, nscs 5788 ft. above the sea, and directly under this 
is the head of lao Valley, 5 m. long and 2 m. wide, which has been cut 
in the mountain to a depth of 4000 ft. This and the smaller valleys 
are noted for the beauty of their tropical scenery. 

Kahoolatvf is a small island 6 m. S.W. of Maui. It is 14 m. 
long by 6 m. wide. Its mountains, which rise to a height of 
i 1472 ft., are nigged and nearly destitute of verdure, but the 
i intervening valleys afford pasturage for sheep, 
j Lanai is another small island, 7 m. W. of Maui, about 18 m. 
1 long and 12 m. wide. It has a mountain range which rises to a 
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maximum height, S.E. of its centre, of about 3480 ft. The N.E. 
slope is cut by deep gor|;es, and at the bottom of one of these, 
which is 2000 ft. deep, is the only water-supply on the island. 
On the S. side is a rolling table-land affording considerable 
pasturage for sheep, but over the whole N.W. portion of the 
island the trade winds, driving through the channel between 
Maui and Molokai, sweep the rocks bare. Kahoolawc and Lanai 
are both privately owned. 

Molokai, 8 m. N.W. of Maui, extends 40 m. from E. to W. 
and has an average width of nearly 7 m. From the S.W. ex- 
tremity of the island rises the backbone of a ridge which extends 
E.N.E. about 10 m., where it culminates in the round-topped 
hill of Mauna Loa, 1^2 ft. above the sea. Both the northern 
and southern slopes of this ridge are cut by ravines and gulches, 
and along the N. shore is a steep sea-diff. At the E. extremity 
of the ridge there is a sudden drop to a low and gently rolling 
plain, but farther on the surface rises gradually towards a range 
of mountains which comprises more than one-half the island 
and attains a maximum height of 4958 ft. in the peak of Kama- 
kou. The S. slope of this range is gradual but is cut by many 
straight and narrow ravines, in some instances to a great depth. 
The N. slope is abrupt, with precipices from 1000 to 4000 ft. 
in height. Extending N. from the foot of the prrecipice, a little 
E. of the centre of the island, is a comparatively low peninsula 
(separated from the mainland by a rock wall 2000 ft. high), 
on which is a famous leper settlement. The peninsula forms a 
separate county, Kalawao. 

Oahu, 23 m. N.W. of Molokai, has an irregular quadrangular 
form. It is traversed from S.E. to N.W. by two roughly parallel 
ranges of hill separated by a plain that is 20 m. long and in some 
parts 9 to 10 m. wide. Tlie highest point in the island is Mauna 
Kaala, 4030 ft., in the Waianac or W. range ; but the Koolau 
or E. range is much longer than the other, and its ridge is very 
much broken ; on the land side there are many ravines formed 
by lateral spurs, but to the sea for 30 m. it presents a nearly 
vertical wall without a break. The valleys are remarkable for 
beautiful scenery, — peaks, cliffs, lateral ravines, cascades and 
tropical vegetation. Tliere are few craters on the loftier heights, 
but on the coasts there arc several groups of small cones with 
craters, some of lava, others of tufa. The greater part of the 
coast is surrounded by a coral reef, often half a mile wide ; in 
several localities an old reef upheaved, sometimes 100 ft. high, 
forms part of the land. 

Kauai, 63 in. W.N.W. of Oahu, has an irregularly circular 
form with a maximum diameter of about 25 m. On the N.W. 
is a precipice 2000 ft. or more in height and above this is a 
mountain plain, but elsewhere around the island is a shore 
plain, from which rises Mount Waialciile to a height of 5250 ft. 
The peaks of the mountain are irregular, abrupc and broken ; 
its sides are deeply furrowed by gorges and ravines ; the shore 
plain is broken by ridges and by broad and deep valleys ; no 
other island of the group is so well watered on all sides by large 
mountain streams ; and it is called “ garden isle.’’ 

Niihau, the most westerly of the inhiibited islands, is 18 m. 
W. by S. of Kauai, It is i6 m. long and 6 m. wide. The western 
two-thirds consists of a low plain, composed of an uplifted 
coral reef and matter washed down from the mountains ; but 
on the E. side the island rises precipitously from the sea and 
attains a maximum height of 1304 ft. at Paniau. There arc 
large salt lagoons on the southern coast. 

Climate, — I'hc climate is cooler than that of other regions in the 
same latitude, and is very healthy. The sky is usually cloudless 
or only partly cloudy. The N.E. trades blow with periodic varia- 
tions from March to December ; and the leeward coast, being pro- 
tected by high mountains, is refreshed by regular land and sea 
breezes. During January, Fcbniary and a part of March the wind 
blows strongly from the S. or S.W. ; and at tliis season an unpleasant 
hot, damp wind is sometimes felt. More rain falls from January to 
May than during the other months ; very much more falls on the 
windward side of the principal islands than on the leeward ; and the 
amount increases with the elevation also up to alxiut 4000 ft. The 
greatest recorded extremes of local rainfall for a year within the larger 
islands range from 12 to 300 in. For Honolulu the mean annual 
rainfall (1884-1899) was 28-18 in. ; the maximum .i9*82 ; and the 


mmimum At sea level the daily average temperature for 

July IS 76*4® t., for December 70-7® F. ; the mean annual temixira- 
ture is about 73° F.— 68“ during the night, 80“ during the day— 
and for each 200 ft. of elevation the temperature falls about 1“ F. 
and snow lies for most of the time on the highest mountains. * 

F 7 ora.— The Hawaiian Islands have a peculiar flora. As a result 
of their isolation, the proportion of endemic plants is greater here 
than in any other region, and the great elevation of the mountains, 
with the consequent variation in temperature, moisture and baro 
metric pressure, has multiplied the number of .species. I'owards the 
close of the 19th century William Hillcbrand found 365 genera and 
999 species, and of this number of species 653 were j^eculiar to this 
part of the Pacific. The numl)er of species is greatest on the older 
islands, particularly Kauai and Oahu, and the total number for the 
group has been constantly increasing, some being introduced, others 
possibly being produced by the varying climatic conditions from 
those already existing. Among the peculiar dicotyledonous plants 
there is not a single annual, and by far the greater numlxii are per- 
ennial and woody. Hawaiuan forests are distinctly tropical, and are 
composed for the most part of trees below the meefium hoiglit. They 
are most common between elevations of 2000 and 8000 ft. ; there 
arc only a few species below 2000 ft., and above 8000 ft. the growth 
is stunted. The destruction of considerable portions of the forests 
by cattle, goats, insects, fire and cutting has been followwl by re- 
foresting, the planting of hitherto barren tracts, the passage of severe 
forest fire laws, and the establishment of forest rr^serves, of whicli 
tlie area in 1909 was 545,7.^6 acres, of which 357,180 were govern- 
ment land. In regions of heavy rainfall the ohia-lehua [ Metrosideros 
polymorpha)t a tree growing from 30 to 100 ft. in height, is predomi- 
nant, and on account of the dense undergrowth, chiefly ferns 
and climbing vines, forms the most impenetrable of the forests; 
its hard wood is used chiefly for fuel. The koa (Acacia koa), from 
the wood of w'hicli the natives used to make the bodies of tlurir canoes, 
and the only tree of the islands that furnishes much valuable luml)or 
(a hard cabinet wood marketed as “ Hawaiian mahogany *’), forms 
extensive forests on Maw'aii and Maui between elevations of 2000 and 
4000 ft. 'J'he mamane (Sophora chrysophylla)^ whicli furnishes th<‘ 
best posts, grows princi])ally on the high slopes of Mauna K(‘a and 
Hualalai. Posts and railway ties are also made from oliia-ha 
(Euqenia sandwicensis). In many districts between elevations of 
2000 and 6000 ft., w’herc there is only a moderate amount of moisture, 
occur mixed forests of koa, koam (Acacia koaia), kopiko (Styaussia 
oncocarpa and S, hawaiiensis), kolca (Myrsine kauairnsis and 
M. lanaiensis), naio or bastard sandalwood (Myoporum sandwicense) 
and pua (Olca sandwicensis) \ of these the koaia furnishes a hard 
wood suitable for the manufacture of furniture, and out of it the 
natives formerly mad(i spears and fancy paddles. 'Phe wood of 
the naio wlicn dry has a fragrance resembling that of saiulalwocvl, 
and is used for torches in fishing. The kukui (/l/rurffw triloha) and 
the algaroba (Prosopis jiili flora) are the principal species of forest 
trees that occur below elevations of 2o<io ft. The kukui grows along 
streams and gulches ; from its mils, which are very oily, the natives 
used to make aindles and it is still frequently called the caiidlenul 
tree. On the leeward side, from near the sea level to elevations 
of 1500 ft., and on ground that was formerly barren, the algaroba 
tree has formed dense forests since its introduction in 1837. Forests 
of iron-wood and blue gum have also been planted. Sandalwood 
(Santalum album or freycinctianum) wa.s once abundant 011 rugged 
and rather inaccessible heights, but so great a demand arose for it in 
China, ^ where it was used for incense and for the manufacture of 
fancy articles, that the supply was nearly exhausted between 1802 
and I4S36 ; since then .some young trees have sprung up, but the 
number is relatively small. Other peculiar trees prized for their 
wood arc; the kauila (Alphitonia ponderosa)^ used for making 
spears, mallets and other tools ; the kela (Mezoneuron kauaiensv ) , 
the hard wood of which resembles ebony ; the halapejx: (Dracaena 
aured), out of the soft wood of which the natives carved many of 
their idols ; and the wiliwili (Erytkrina monosperma)^ tlic wootl of 
which is as light as cork and is used for outriggers. In 1909, on six 
large rubber plantations, mostly on the windward side of the island of 
Maui, there were planted 444,450 ccara trees, 66,700 hcvea trc<?s, and 
600 castilloa trees. Alxiut the only indigenous fruit-bearing plants 
are the Chilean strawberry (Fragaria chilensis) and the ohelo berry' 
(Vaccinium rcticulcUum)^ both ot which grow at high elevations on 
Hawaii and Maui. The ohelo berry is famous in song and story, and 
formerly served as a propitiatory oflering to Pele. '1 he niimbfT of 
fruit-bearing trees, .shrubs and plants that have been introfluetd and 
are succcssliilly cultivated or grow wild is much greater; among 
them are the mango, orange, banana, pineapple, coconut, palm, grajM , 
fig. strawberry, litchi (Kephelium litchi ) — the favourite fruit of tlic 
Chinese — ^avocado or alligator pear (Per sea gratissima), SajXKlilla pear 
(Achras sapeta), loquat or mespilus plum (Erioboirya japonica)^ Cape 
gooseberry (Physalis peruviana), tamarind (Tamarindus indica), 
papaw (Carica papaya), re.scmbling in appearance the cantaloupe, 
granadilla (Passi flora quadrangularis) and guava (Psidium guajava). 
Most of the native grasses are too coarse for grazing, and some of 

1 The Chinese name for the Hawaiian Islands means Sandalwood 
Islands." 
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thenii particularly the hilo grass (Paspaium eonjugatum), which loiau 
a dense mat over the ground, prevent the spread of forests. The pili 
grass (Heteropogon contoHns) is also noxious, for its awns get badly 
entangled in the wool of sheep. The native manienie (SUnotaphrum 
americanum) and kukai (Panicum /»rwrw«5), however, are relished 
by stock and are iound on all the inhabited isl a n ds ; the Bermuda 

E (Cynodon dactylon), a June grass {Poa annua) , and Guinea grass 
icurn jumentorum) have also been successfully introduced. 
Paspalum orbiculare is the large swamp grass witli which the 
natives covered their houses. On the island of Niihau is a hne 
grass {Cyperus laevigatus)^ out of which the beautiful Niihau mats 
were formerly made ; it is used in making Panama bats. Mats 
were also made of the leaves of the hala tree {Pandanus odoratissu 
thus). The wauke plant (Broussonctia papyri fera), and to a less 
extent the mamake {Pipturus albidus) and Boehmeria stipularis, 
furnished the bark out of which the famous kapa cloth was made, 
while the olopa {Cheirodendron gaudichaudii) and the koolea (Myrsine 
lessertiana) furnished the dyes with which it was coloured. From 
several species of CiboHum is obtained a glossy yellowish wool, 
used for making pillows and mattresses. Ferns, of which there are 
about 130 species varying from a few inches to 30 ft. in height, 
form a luxuriant undergrowth in the ohia-lehua and the koa forests, 
and the islands are noted for the profusion and beautiful colours 
of their flowering plants. K^o (Colocasia aniiguorum, var., escu- 
hnta), which fumi^cs the principal food of the natives, and sugar 
cane {Saccharutn officinarum) , the cultivation of which has become 
the chief industry of tlie islands, were introduced before the discovery 
of the group by Captain Cook in 177H. Sisal hemp has been intren 
duced, and there is a large plantation of it W. of Honolulu. 

Over seventy varieties of seaweeds, growing in tlie fresh-water 
pools and in the waters near the coast, are used by the natives 
as food. These limus^ as they are called by tlie Kanakas, are 
washed, salted, broken and eaten as a relish or as a flavouring 
for flsh or other meat. The culture of such algae may prove of eco- 
nomic importance ; gelatine, glue and agar-agar would be valuable 
byjiroducts. 

Fauna. — A day-flying bat, whales and dolphins arc about the only 
indigenous mammals; hogs, dogs and rats had been introduced before 
Cook's discovery. I"ish in an interesting variety of colours and 
shapes abound m the sea and in artificial ponds along the coasts. < 
There are some flne species of birds, and the native avifauna is so 
distinctive that Wall^e argued from it that the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago had long been separated from any other land. There were 
native names for 89 varieties. The most typical family is the 
Drepanidaet so named for the stout sickle-shaped beak with which 
the birds extract insects from heavy-barked trees ; Gadow con- 
siders the family American in its origin, and thinks that the Moho^^ 
a family of honey-suckers, were later comers and from Australia. 
The mamo {Drepanis pacipca) has large golden feathers on its back ; 
it is now very rare, and is seldom found except on Mauna Loa, 
Hawaii, about 4000 ft. above the sea. The smaller yellow feathers, 
once used for the war cloaks of the native chiefs, were furnished by 
the 00 (Moho nobilis) and the aa {Moho braccatus), now found only 
occasionally in the valleys of Kauai near Hanalei, on the N. side of 
the island ; scarlet featliers for similar mantles were taken from the 
iiwi (Vestiaria coccinea)^ a black-bodied, scarlet-winged song-bird, 
which feeds on nectar and on insects found in the bark of the koa 
and obia trees, and from the Fringilla coccinea. In the old times 
birds were protected by the native belief that divine messages were 
conveyed by bird cries, and by royal edict forbidding the killing 
of species furnishing the material for feather cloaks, contributions 
towards which were long almost the only taxes paid. Thus the 
downfall of the monarchy and of the ancient cults have been nearly 
fatal to some of the more beautiful birds; feather ornaments, 
formerly worn only by nobles, came to be a common decoration ; 
and many species (for example the Hawaiian gallinule, Gallinula 
sandwicensis, which, because of its crimson frontal plate and bill, 
was said by the natives to have played the part of Prometlicus, 
burning its head with fire stolen from the gods and bestowed on 
mortals) have been nearly destroyed by the mongoose, or have 
been driven from their lowland homes to the mountains, such being 
the fate of the mamo, mentioned above, and of the Sandwich Island 
goose {Bamiola sandwicensis), whicli is here a remarkable example of 
adaptation, as its present habitat is quite arid. This goose has 
been introduced successfully into Europe. A bird called moho, 
but Mtually of a diflerent family, was the Pennula ecaudata or 
millsi, which had hardly any tan, and had wmgs so degenerate 
toat it was commonly thought wingless. The tumstone {Sirepsilas 
inierpres) arrives in &e islands in Au^st after breeding in Alaska. 
There are no parrots. The only reptiles are three species of skinks 
and four of the gecko ; the islands ore famed for their freedom from 


^ Partly described by T. S. Streets, ContribuHons to the Natural 
History of ike Hawaiian and Fanning Islands, Bulletin 7 of U.S. 
National Museum (Washington, 1877). Several new species are 
described in U.S. Bureau of Fisheiies Document, No. 623 (Washing- 

*05,1907). 

• So Lesson called the family from the native name in 1831 ; 
Cabanis (1847) suggested Acrulocercus. 


snakes. Land-snails, mostly A ehatineUidae, are remarkably frequent 
and diverse ; over 300 varieties exist. Insects arc numerous, and 
of about 500 species of beetle some 80 % arc not known to exist 
elsewhere; cockroaches and green locusts are pests, as are, also, 
mosquitoes, > wasps, scorpions, centipedes and white ants, which 
have all bem inti^uced from elsewhere. 

Soil. — The soil of the Territory is almost wholly a decomposition 
of lava, and in general diflers much from the soils of the United 
States, particularly in the large amount of nitrogen (often more 
than 1*25 % in canc and coflee soil, and occasionally 2*2 %) and 
iron, and in the high degree of acidity. High up on the windward 
side of a mountain it is thin, light red or yellow, and of inferior 
quality. Low down on the leeward side it is dark red and fertile, 
but still too pervious to retain moisture well. In the older vaUeys 
on the islands of Kauai, Oahu and Maui, as well as on the lowland 
plain of Molokai, the soil is deeper and usually, too, the moisture is 
retained by a heavy clay. In some places along the coast there is a 
narrow strip of decomposed coral limestone ; often, too, a coral reef 
has served to catch the sediment washed down the mountain 
side until a deep sedimentary soil has been deposited. On the still 
lower levels the soil is deepest and most productive. 

Agriculture. — The tenure by which lands were held before 1838 
was strictly feudal, resembling that of Germany in the nth century, 
and lands were sometimes enfeofled to the seventh degree. But 
in the “ Great Division ” which took place in 1848 and forms the 
foundation of present land titles, about 984,000 acres, nearly one- 
fourth of the inhabited airea, were set apart for the crown, about 
i»495)C>oo acres for the government, and about 1,619,000 acres for 
the several chiefs ; and the common people received fee-simple 
titles * for their house lots and the pieces of land which they culti- 
vated for themselves, about 28,600 acres, almost entirely in isolated 
patches of irregular shape hemmed in by the holdings of the crown, 
the government or the great chiefs. Generally the chiefs ran into 
debt ; many died without heirs ; and their lands passed largely 
into the hands of forei^ers. At the abolition of tlie monarchy in 
1893, the crown domains were declared to be public lands, and, 
with the other government lands, were by the terms of annexation 
turned over to the United States in 1898. * They liad been oflered for 
sale or lease in accordance with land acts (of 1884 and 1895 — the 
latter corresponding generally to the land laws of New Zealand) 
designed to promote division into small farms and their immediate 
improvement. In 1909 the area of the public land was about 

1.700.000 acres. In lyoo there were in the Territory 2273 farms, of 
which 1209 contained Jess than 10 acres, 785 contained between 10 
and 100 acres, and 116 contained 1000 acres or more. The natives 
seldom cultivate more than half an acre aj^iece, and the Portuguese 
settlers usually only 25 or 30 acres at most. Of the total area of 
the Territory only 86,854 acres, or 2-77 %, were under cultivation 
in X900, and of this 65,687 acres, or 75*6 %, were divided into 170 
farms and planted to sugar-cane. In 1909 it was estimated that 

213.000 acres (105,000 of which were irrigated) were planted to sugar, 
one half being cropped each year. The average yield per acre of 
cane-sugar is the greatest in the world, 30 to 40 tons of cane being 
an average per acre, and as much as 10^ tons of sugar having been 
produced from a single acre under irrigation. The cultivation of the 
canc w^as greatly encouraged by the Reciprocity Treaty of 1875, 
which established practically free trade between the island.s and tlie 
United States, and since 1879 it has been widely extended by means 
of irrigation, the water being obtained both by pumping from 
numerous artesian wells and by conducting surface water through 
canals and ditches. The sugar farms are mostly on the islands 
of Hawaii, Oahu, Maui and Kauai, at the bases of mountains ; those 
on the leeward side have the better soil, but require much more 
irrigating. The product increased from 26,072,429 lb in 1876 
to 259,789,462 lb in 1890, 542.098,500 lb in 1899 and about 
1,060,000,000 lb (valued at more than $40,000,000) in 1909. Nearly 
all of it is exported to the United States. Rice was the second 
product in importance until competition with Japan, Louisiana and 
Texas made the crop a poor investment ; improved culture and 
machinery may restore rice culture to its former importance. It is 
grown almost wholly by Japanese and Chinese on small low farms 
mong the coasts, mostly on the islands of Kauai and Oahu. In 
1899 the product amounted to 33,442,400 lb ; in 1907 about 12,000 
acres were planted, and the crop was estimated to be worth $2,500,000. 
Coffee of good quality is grown at elevations ranging between 1000 
to 3000 ft. alK>ve the sea ; the Hawaiian product is called Kona 
cofiee — from Kona, a district of the S. side of Hawaii island, where 
much of it is grown. In 1909 about 4500 acres were in coflee, 
the value of the crop was $336,000; and 1,816,921 lb of coffee, 
valued at $206,460, were exported from Hawaii to the mainland of 
the United States. A few bananas and (especially from Oahu) 
pineapples of fine quality are exported ; since 1901 the canning of 


* The entomological department of the Hawaii Experiment 
Station undertakes " mosquito control," and in 1905-1906 imported 
top-minnows {Poeciliidae) to destroy mosquito larvae. 

* These and other title-holders received corresponding riirhts to 
the use of irrigation ditches, and to fish in certain sea areas adjacent 
to their holdings. 
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pineapples has been successfully carried on, and in the year end^ 
wy 31, X907, 186,700 cases were exported, being packed in nine 
canneries. Oranges, lemons, limes, figs, mangoes, grapes and 
peaches, besides a considerable variety of vegetables, are raised 
m small quantities for local consumption. In 1906 the exports of 
fruits from Hawaii to the continental United States were valued at 
$382,295. An excellent quality of sisal is grown. Rubber trees 
have been planted with some success, particularly on the eastern 
part of the island of Maui ; they were not tapped for commercial 
use until 1909. In 1^7 there were vanilla plantations in the islands 
of Oahu and Hawaii. Tobacco of a high (^radc, especially for 
wrappers, has been grown at the Agricultural Experiment Station’s 
farm at Hamakua, on the island of Hawaii, where the tobacco is 
practically shade grown " under the afternoon fogs from Mauna 
Kea. Cotton and silk culture have beten experimented with on the 
islands; and the wo{k of the Hawaiian Agriculturai Experiment 
Station is of great value, in introducing new crops, in improving 
old, in studying soils and fertilizers and in entomological research. 
Honey fc a crop of some importance ; in 1908 the yield was about 
950 tons of honey and 15 tons of wax. The small islands of Lanai, 
Niihau and Kahoolawe are devoted cliiefly to the raising of sheep 
and cattle — Niiliau is one large privately owned sheep>ranch. 
There are large cattle-ranches on the islands supplying nearly all 
the meat for domestic consumption, and cattle-raising is second in 
importance to the sugar industry. It was estimated in 1908 that 
there were about 130,500 cattle and about 99>5oo sheep on the 
islands. The native " cattle, descended from those left on the 
islands by early navigators, are being improved by breeding with 
imported Hereford, Shorthorn, Angus and Holstein bulls, the Here- 
fords being the best foi the purpose. In the fiscal year 1908, 
359,413 lb of wool (valued at $58,133) and 928,599 lb of raw hides 
jyalued at $87,599) were shipx>cd from the Territory to the United 
States. 

Minerals. — 'The islands liave large (unworked) supplies of pumice, 
sandstone, sulphur, g5q)sum, alum and mineral-paint ochres, and 
some salt, kaolin and sm-ammoniac, but otherwise they are without 
mineral wealth other than lava rocks for building purposes. 

Manufactures. — The manufactures are chiefly sugar, fertilizers, 
and such products of the foundry and machine shop as are required 
for the machinery of the sugar factories. Most of the manufacturing 
industries, indeed, are maintained for supplying the local market, 
there being only three important exceptions — the manufacture of 
sugar, the cleaning of coffee and the cleaning and jjolishing of rice. 
The manufacture of sugar, which began between 1830 and 1840, 
has long been much the most important of the manufacturing in- 
dustries : thus in 1900 the value of the sugar production was 
$19,254,773, and the total value of all manufactures, including 
custom work and repairing, was only $24,992,068. Next to sugar, 
fertilizers were the most important manufactured product, their value 
being $1,150,625; the products of the establishments for the 
polishing aiid cleaning of rice were valued at $664,300. Of the total 
product in 1900, only i8'5 % (by value) is to be credited to the city 
of Honolulu. The growth of manufacturing is much hampered by 
the lack of labour. Excellent water power is utilized on the island 
of Kauai in an electric plant. 

Comntunications. — There are good wagon roads on the islands, 
some of them macadamized, built of the hard blue lava rock. 
Hawaii had in 1909 about 200 m. of railway, of which the principal 
line is that of the Oahu Railway & Land Company (about 89 m.), 
extending from Honolulu W. and N. along the coa.st to Kahukii 
about one-half the distance around Oahu ; another line from 
Kahuku Mill, the most northerly point of the island, S.E. to Hono- 
lulu, was projected in 1905 ; on the island of Hawaii is the Hilo 
Railroad (about 46 m.), carrying sugar, pineai^plcs, rubber and 
lumber ; other railways are for the most part short lines on sugar 
estiites and in coffee-producing sections of the islands of Hawaii 
and Maui. Each of the larger islands has one or more ports which a 
local steamboat .serves regularly, and Honolulu has the regular 
service of .seven trans-Pacific lines (the Amcrican-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., the Canadian- Australian Steamship Co., the Matson Navigation 
C/O., the Oceanic Steamship Co., the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., the 
Mexican Oriental and the Toyo Kisen Kaisha) ; it is a midway 
station for vessels between the United .States (mainland) and Au.stralia 
and Southern Asia. In 1908 five steamship companies were engiiged 
in traffic between island ports and the mainland (including Mexico). 
Honolulu has cable connexion with San Francisco and the East, and 
the several islands of the group are served by wireless telegraph. 

Commerce. — The positiou of the archipelago, at the " cross-roads *’ 
of the North Pacific, has made it commercially important since the 
days of the whale fishepr, and it has a practical monopoly of coaling, 
watering and victualling. Its main disadvantage is the lack of 
harbours — Honolulu and Pearl Harbor are the only ones in the archi- 
pelago ; but under the River and Harbour Act of 1905 examinations 
and surveys were made to improve Hilo Bay on the island of Hawaii. 
Pearl Harbor is the U.S. naval station, and a great naval dock, 
nearly 1200 ft. long, was projected for the station in 1908. Within 
recent years commerce has grown greatly in volume ; it has always 
been almast entirely with the United States. In 1880 the value of 
imports from the United States was $2,086,000, that of exports 
to the United Slates was $4,606,000 ; in 1907 the value of shipments 


of domestic merchandise from the United States to Hawaii was 
^i 5 » 357 j 907 , and the value of shipments of domestic merchandise 
from Hawaii to the United States was $31,984,433, of which 
$30,1x1,524 was the value of brown sugar, $133,133 the value of 
rice, $601,748 the value of canned fruits, $124,146 the value of 
green, ripe or dried fruits, $117,403 the value of hides and skins, 
and $105,515 the value of green or raw coffee. The shipments of 
foreign merchandise each way are relatively insignificant. In the 
fiscal year 1908 the exports from Hawaii to foreign countries were 
valued at $597)64<), ten times as much as in 1905 ($59,541) ; the 
imports into Hawaii from foreign countries were valued at $4,682,399 
in tlic fiscal year 1908, as against $3,014,964 in 1905. 

Population . — The total population of the islands in 1890 was 
®9>99o ; 1900 it was 154,001, an increase within the decade 

71*^3%- The governor’s estimate for 1908 was 170,000 
(72,000 Japanese, 18,000 Chinese, 5000 Koreans, 23,000 Portu- 
guese, 2000 Spanish, 2000 Porto Ricans, 35,000 Ilawaiians and 
part Hawaiians and 12,000 Teutons). Of the total for 1900 
there were 61,111 Japanese, 25,767 Chinese and 233 negroes; 
of the same total there were 90,780 foreign-bom, of whom 
56,234 were natives of Japan, and 6512 were natives of Portugal. 
There were in all in 1900, 106,369 males (69*1 % ; a preponder- 
ance due to the large numljer of Mongolian labourers, whose 
wives arc left in Asia) and only 47,632 females. About three- 
fifths of the Hawaiians and nearly all of American, British or 
North European descent are Protestants. Most of the Portuguese 
and about one-third of the native Hawaiians are Roman Catholics. 
The Mormons claim more than 4000 adherents, whose principal 
settlement is at Ijiie, on the north-east shore of Oahu ; the first 
Mormon missionaries came to the islands in 1850. The popula- 
tion ol 1900 was distributed among the several islands as follows : 
Oahu, 58,404; Hawaii, 46,843; Maui and Lanai, 25,416; 
Kauai, 20,562; Molokai, 2504; Niihau, 172. The population 
of the city of Honolulu, which includes the entire urban popula- 
tion of the Territory, was 22,907 in 1890 and 39,306 in 1900. 

The aboriginal Hawaiians (sometimes called Kanakas, from 
a Hawaiian word kanaka^ meaning ‘‘ man '^) belong to the 
Malayo-Polynesian race ; they probably settled in 
Hawaii in the loth century, having formerly lived in 
Samoa, and possibly before that in Tahiti and the 
Marquesas. Their reddish-brown skin has been com- 
pared in hue to tarnished copper. Their hair is dark brown or 
black, straight, wavy or curly ; the beard is thin, the face broad, 
the profile not prominent, the eyes large and expressive, the 
nose somewhat flattened, the lips thick, the teeth excellent in 
shape and of a pearly whiteness. The skull is sub-brachy cephalic 
in type, with an index of 82*6 from living “specimens^’ and 79 
from a large collection of skulls ; it is never prognathous. Most 
of the people are of moderate stature, but the chiefs and the 
women of their families have been remarkable for their height, 
and 400 pounds was formerly not an unusual weight for one of 
this class. This corpulence was due not alone to over-feeding but 
to an almost purely vegetable diet ; stoutness was a part of the 
ideal of feminine beauty. The superiority in physique of the 
nobles to the common people may have been due in part to a 
system of massage, the lomi-lomi ; it is certainly contrary 
to the belief in the bad effects of inbreeding — among the upper 
classes marriage was almost entirely between near relatives. 

The Rev. William Ellis, an early English missionary, described 
the natives as follows : “ The inhabitants of these islands are, 
considered physically, amongst the finest races in the Pacific, 
bearing the strongest resemblance to the New Zealanders in 
stature, and in their well-developed muscular limbs. The tattoo- 
ing of their bodies is less artistic than that of the New Zealanders, 
and much more limited than among some of the other islanders. 
They are also more hardy and industrious than those living 
nearer the equator. This in all probability arises from tJieir 
salubrious climate, and the comparative sterility of their soil 
rendering them dependent upon the cultivation of the ground 
for the yam, the arum, and the sweet potato, their chief articles 
of food. Though, like all undisciplined races, the Sandwich 
Islanders [Hawaiians] have proved deficient in firm and steady 
perseverance, they manifest considerable intellectual capability. 
Their moral character, when first visited by Europeans, was not 
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superior to that of other islanders ; and excepting when improved 
and preserved by the influence of Christianity, it has suffered 
much from the vices of intemperance and licentiousness 
introduced by foreigners. Polygamy prevailed among the chiefs 
and rulers, and women were subject to all the humiliations of 
the tabu system, which subjected them to many privations, and 
kept them socially in a condition of inferiority to the other sex. 
Infanticide was practised to some extent, the children destroyed 
being chiefly females. Though less superstitious than the 
Tahitians, the idolatry of the Sandwich Islanders was equally 
barbarous and sanguinary, as, in addition to the chief objects 
of worship included in the mythology of the other islands, the 
supernatural beings supposed to reside in the volcanoes and 
direct the action of subterranean fires rendered the gods objects 
of peculiar terror. Human sacrifices were slain on several 
occasions, and vast offerings presented to the spirits supposed to 
preside over the volcanoes, especially during the periods of 
actual eruptions. The requisitions of their idolatry were severe 
and its rites cruel and bloody. Grotesque and repulsive wooden 
figures, animals and the bones of chiefs were the objects of 
worship. Human sacrifices were offered whenever a temple 
was to be dedicated, or a chief was sick, or a war was to be under- 
taken ; and these occasions were frequent. The apprehensions 
of the people with regard to a future state were undefined, but 
fearful. 7 'he lower orders expected to be slowly devoured by 
evil spirits, or to dwell with the gods in burning mountains. 
The several trades, such as that of fisherman, the tiller of the 
ground, and the builder of canoes and houses, had each their pre- 
siding deities. Household gods were also kept, which the natives 
worshipped in their habitations. One merciful provision, 
however, had existed from time immemorial, and that was 
[the puuhonuas\ sacred inclosures, places of refuge, into which 
those who fled in time of war, or from any violent pursuer, 
might enter and iw safe. To violate their sanctity was one of 
the greatest crimes of which a man could be guilty.” Hie native 
religion was an admixture of idolatry and hero-worship, of some 
ethical but little moral force. The king was war chief, priest and 
god in one, and the shocking licence at the death of a king was 
probably due to the feeling that all law or restraint was annulled 
by the death of the king — incarnate law. The mythic and 
religious legends of the people were preserved in chants, handed 
down from generation to generation ; and in like poetic form 
was kept the knowledge of the people of botany, medicine and 
other sciences. Name-songs, written at the birth of a chief, 
gave his genealogy and the deeds of his ancestors ; dirges and 
love-songs were common. These were without rhyme or rhytlim, 
but had alliteration and a parallelism resembling Hebrew poetry. 
Drums, gourd and bamboo flutes, and a kind of guitar, were known 
Ixjfore Cook’s day. 

When the islands first became known to Europeans, the 
Hawaiian family was in a stage including both polyandry 
and polygyny, and, according to Morgan, older than either: 
two or more brothers, with their wives, or two or more sisters 
with their husbands, cohabited with seeming promiscuity, 
rhis system called punalua (a word which in tlie modem vema- | 
cular means merely “ dear friend ”) was first brought to the 
attention of ethnologists in 1871 by Lewis H, Morgan (who 
was incorrect in many of his premises) and was made the ba.sis 
of his second stage, the punaluan, in the evolution of the family. 
These conditions did notlast long after the coming of the mission- 
aries. Descent was more commonly traced through the female 
line. As regard cannibalism, it appears tliat the heart and liver 
of the human victims offered in the temples were eaten as a 
religious rite, and that the same parts of any prominent warrior 
slain in battle were devoured by the victor chiefs, who believed 
that they would thereby inherit the valour of the dead man. 
Under U^>oo as late as 1819 women were to be put to death if they 
ate bananas, cocoa-nuts, pork, turtles or certain fish. In the 
days of idolatry the only dress worn by the men was a narrow 
strip of cloth wound around the loins and passed between the 
legs. Women wore a short petticoat made of kapa cloth (already 
referred to), which reached from the waist to the knee. But now 


the common class of men wear a shirt and trousers ; the better 
class are attired in the European fashion. The women are clad 
in the holoka, a loose white or coloured garment with sleeves, 
reaching from the neck to the feet. A coloured handkerchief 
is twisted around the head or a straw hat is worn. Both sexes 
delight in adorning themselves with garlands (lets) of flowers and 
necklaces of coloured seeds. The Hawaiians are a good-tempered, 
light-hearted and pleasure-loving race. They have many games 
and sports, including boxing, wrestling (both in and out of water), 
hill-sliding, spear-throwing, and a game of bowls played with 
stone discs. Both sexes are passionately fond of riding, lliey 
delight to be in the water and swim with remarkable skill and 
ease. In the exciting sport of surf-riding, which always astonishes 
strangers, they balance themselves lying, kneeling or standing 
on a small board which is carried landwards on the curling crest 
of a great roller. All games were accompanied by gambling. 
Dances, especially the indecent hula, “ danse du ventre,” were 
favourite entertainments. 

Even at the time when they were first known to Europeans, 
they had stone and lava hatchets, shark’s-tooth knives, liurd- 
wood spades, kapa cloth or paper, mats, fans, fish-hooks and nets, 
woven baskets, &c., and they had introduced a rough sort of 
irrigation of the inland country with long canals from highlands 
to plains. They derived their sustenance chiefly fi'om pork 
and fish (both fresh and dried), from seaweed (Itmu), and from 
the kalo {Colocasia atiHquorum, var. esculenta), the banana, 
sweet potato, yam, bread-fruit and cocoa-nut. From the root 
of the kalo is made tlie national dish called poi ; after having been 
baked and well beaten on a board with a stone pe.stlc it is made 
into a paste with water and then allowed to ferment for a few 
days, when it is ready to be eaten. One of the table delicacies 
of former days was a particular breed of dog wiiich was fed 
exclusively on poi before it was killed, cooked and served. Like 
other South Sea Islanders they made an intoxicating drink, 
moa or kava, from the roots of the Macropiper latifolium or 
Piper meihysiicum ; in early times this could be drunk only by 
nobles and priests. The native dwellings are constructed of 
wood, or occasionally are huts thatched with grass at the sides 
and top. What little cooking is undertaken among the poorer 
natives is usually done outside. The oven consists of a hole 
in the gi*ound in which a fire is lighted and stones made hot ; 
and the fire having been removed, the food is wrapped up in 
leaves and placed in the hole beside the hot stones and covered 
up until ready ; or else, as is now more common, the cooking 
is done in an old kerosene-oil can over a fire. 

The Hawaiian language is a member of the widely-diffused 
Malayo-Polyncsian group and closely resembles the dialect of 
the Marquesas ; Hawaiians and New Zealanders, although 
occupying the most remote regions north and south at which 
the race has been found, can understand each other without 
much diflSculty. Various unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to prove the language Aryan in its origin. It is soft and har- 
monious, being highly vocalic in structure. Every syllable is 
open, ending in a vowel sound, and short sentences may be 
constructed wholly of vocalic sounds. The only consonants are 
k, I, m, n and />, which with the gently aspirated h, the five vowels, 
and the vocalic w, make up all the letters in use. The letters r 
and t have been discarded in favour of I and k, as expressing 
more accurately the native pronunciation, so that, for example, 
taro, the former name of the Colocasia plant, is now kalo. The 
language was not reduced to a written form until after the 
arrival of the missionaries. A Hawaiian spelling book was 
printed in 1823 ; in 1834 two newspapers were founded ; and in 
1839 the first translation of the Bible was published. 

In spite of moral and material progress — indeed largely because 
of changes in their food, clothing, dwellings and of other “ advan- 
tages ” of civilization — the race is probably dying out. Captain 
Cook estimated the number of natives at 400,000, probably an 
over-estimate ; in 1823 the American missionaries estimated 
their number at 142,000 ; the census of 1832 showed the popula- 
tion to be 130,313 ; the census of 1878 proved that the number 
of natives was no more than 44,088. In 1890 they numbered 
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34436 ; in 1900, a9,834> a decrease of 4602 or 13-3 % within 
the decade. To account for this it is said that the bloc^ of the 
race has become poisoned by the introduction of foreign dis- 
eases. The women are much less numerous than the men ; and 
the married ones have few children at the most ; two out of 
three have none. Moreover, the mothers appear to have little 
maternal instinct and neglect their offspring. It is, however, 
thought by some that these causes are now diminishing in force, 
and that the ‘‘fittest’* of the race may sur\"ive. The part- 
Hawaiians, the offspring of intermarriage between Hawaiian 
women and men of other races, increased from 3420 in 1878 to 
6186 in 1890 and 7835 in 1900. 

The pressing demand><or labour created by the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1875 with tlio United States led to great changes in the population 
of the Hawaiian Islands. It became the policy of the 
government to assist immigrants from different countries. 
In 1877 arrangements were made for the importation of 
Portuguese families from the Azores and Madeira, ana during the 
next ten years about 7000 of these people were brought to the 
islands; in 1906-1907 there was a second immigration from the 
Azores and Madeira of 1325 people. In X900 the total number of 
Portuguese in the islands, including those bom there, was not far 
from 16,000, about 2400 of whom were employed in sugar plantations. 
They have shown themselves to be industrious, thrifty and law- 
abiding. In 1907 2201 Spanish immigrants from the sugar district 
about Malaga arrived in Hawaii, and about the s^ime number of 
Portuguese immigrated in the same year. The Board of Immigration, 
using funds contributed by planters, was very active in its efforts to 
encourage tlio immigration of suitable labourers, but the general im- 
migration law of 1907 prohibited tlie securing of such immigration 
through contributions from corporations. Persistent efforte have 
also been made to introduce Polynesian islanders, as being of a 
cognate race with the Hawaiians, but the results have been wholly 
unsatisfactory. About 2000, mainly from the Gilbert Islands, 
were brought in at the expense of the government between 1878 and 
1884 ; but they did not give satisfaction either as labourers or as 
citizens, and most of them have been returned to their homes. 
There never existed any treaty or labour convention between Hawaii 
and China. In early days a limited number of Chinese settled in 
the islands, intermarried" with the natives and by their industry 
and economy generally prospered. Alx)ut 750 of them were natural- 
ized under the monarchy. The first importation ol Chinese lalx>urers 
was in 1852. In 1878 the number of Chinese had risen to 5916. 
During the next few years there was such a steady influx of Clitnese 
free immigrants that in the spring of 1881 the Hawaiian government 
sent a despatch to tho governor of Hong Kong to stoi) this invasion. 
Again, in April 1883, it was suddenly renewed, and witliin twenty 
days five steamers arrived from Hong Kong bringing 2253 Chinese 
passengers, followed the next month by 1100 more, uith the news 
tliat several thousand more were ready to embark. Accordingly, 
the Hawaiian government sent another despatch to the governor of 
Hong KoQg, refusing to permit any further immigration of male 
Chinese from that port. Various regulations restricting Chinese 
immigration were enacte<l from time to time, until in 1886 the 
landing of any Chinese pa.sscnger without a passport was prohibited. 
The number of Chinese in the islands had then risen to 21,000. 
The consent of the Jaj)aiiese government to the immigration of its 
subjects to Hawaii was obtained w'ith ditticulty in i88^, and in 1886 
a labour convention was nitificd. Subsequently the increase of 
the ]apatics<5 clement in the population was rapid. It rose from ri6 
in 1884 to 12,360 in 1890 and 24,400 in 1896. Most of the.se were 
recruited from tlio lowest classes in Japan. Unlike the Cliinese, they 
show no inclination to intermarry with the Hawaiians. The effect 
of making Hawaii a Tcrritoiy of the United States was to put an 
end to all assisted immigi’ation, of whatever race, and to exclude 
all Chinese labourers. No Chinese labourer is allowed to enter any 
other Territory of tho Union from Hawaii ; and the act of Congress 
oC the 26th of February 1885, “ to prohibit the importation and 
migration of foreigners and aliens under contract or agreement to 
perform labour in the United States, its Territories and the District 
of Columbia/* and the amending and supplementary acts, are 
extended to it. But in tlie tieaty of 1894 between the United States 
and Japan there is nothing to limit the free immigration of Japanese ; 
and several companies have been formed to promote it. The system 
of contract labour, which was abolished by the act of Congress in 
1900, and under which labourers had been restrained from leaving 
their work before the end of the contract term, concerned few 
labourers except the Japanese. Various methods of co-operation 
or profit-sharing are in successful operation on some ]iIantations. 

An interesting sociological problem is raised by the presence of 
the large Asiatic clement in the population. The Japanese and 
Koreans, and in less measure the Chinese, act as domestic servants, 
work under white contractors on irrigating ditches and reservoirs, 
do most of the plantation labour and compete successfully with 
whites and native islanders in all save skilled urban occupations, 
such as printing and Uie manufacture of machinery. The *' Yellow 


Peril ** is considered l^s dangwous in Hawaii than formerly, although 
it was used as a political cry in the campaign for American annexa- 
tion. No success met tho apparently well-meaning efforts of the 
Central Japanese League which was organized in November and 
December 1903 to promote the observance of law and order by the 
Japanese in the islands, who assumed a too independent attitude and 
felt themselves free from governmental control whether Japanese 
or American ; indeed, after the League had been in operation 
for a year or more, it almost seemed that it contributed to industrial 
disorders among the Japanese. At about the same time Japam-e 
immigration to Hawaii fell off upon the opening of new fields for 
colonization by the Russo-Japanese War, and Korean immigration 
was promoted by employers on tlie islands. From the first of 
January 1903 to the 30th of June 1905 Japanese immigrants nmn- 
bered 18,027 ; Koreans 7388 (four Koreans to every ten Japanese) ; 
but in the last twelve months of this same period there were 473 ^} 
Koreans to 5941 Japanese (eight Koreans to every ten Japanese). 
Another fact which is possibly contributing to the solution of the 
problem is that J apanesc are leaving the islands in large numbers 
as compared with the Koreans. The Japanese leaving Hawaii 
between the 14th of June 1900 and the 31st of December 1905 
numbered 42,313, or 4284 more than the number of Japanese 
immigrants arriving during the same peruxl. The corresponding 
figures for Koreans during the same period are as follows : number 
leaving between the 14th of June 1900 and the 31st of December 
19051 721, or 6673 less than the Korean immigrants for the samt; 
period. The acceleration of the departure of tlie Japanese is shown 
by the fact that in the eighteen months (July 1904 to January 1906) 
occurred 19,114 of the 42,313 departures in the sixty-six months 
from July 1900 to January 1906.* After 1906, owing to restrictions 
by the Japanese government, immigration to Hawaii greatly de- 
creased. At the same time the number of departures was decreasing 
rapidly. The change in the character of the immigration of J apaiu^se 
is shown by the fact that in the fiscal year 1906-1907 the ratio of 
female immigrants to males was as i to 8, in the fiscal year 1907- 
1908 it was as 1 to 2, and in the latter year, of 4593 births in the 
Territory, 2445 were Japanese. 

Admin istralioft, — Hawaiian Islands are guverFied under 
an Act of Congress, signed by the president on the 3olh of April 
1900, which first organized them as a Territory of the United 
States. The legislature, wliich meets biennially at Honolulu, 
consists of a Senate of 15 members holding oflTicc for four years, 
and a House of Representatives of 30 memliers holding office 
for two years. In order to vote for Representatives or Senators, 
the elector must be a male citizen of the United States who has 
attained the age of twenty-one years, has lived in the Territory* 
not less than one year preceding, and is able to sjieak, read and 
write the English or Hawaiian language. No person is allowed 
to \’ote by reason of being in or attached to the army or navy. 
The executive power is vested in a governor, appointed by the 
president and holding office for four years. He must not be 
less than thirty-five years of age and must be a citizen of the 
Territor)\ The secretary of the Territory is appointed in like 
manner for a term of the same length. The governor appoints, 
by and with the consent of the Senate of the Territory, an 
attorney-general, treasurer, commissioner of public lands, 
commissioner of agriculture and forestry, superintendent of 
public works, superintendent of public instruction, commissioner 
of public instruction, auditor and deputy-auditor, surve>c)r, 
high sheriff, members of the board of health, board of prison 
inspectors, board of registration, inspectors of election, 8cc. 
All such officers arc appointed for four years except the com- 
missioner of public instruction and the members of the said 

^ Large numbers of Japanese immigrants have used the Hawaiiiin 
Islands merely as a means of gaining admission at the mainland 
ports of the Tbiitod States. For, as the Japanese govcTiimeiit 
would issue only a limited number of passports to the mainland but 
would quite readily grant passports to Honolulu, tlie latter were 
accepted, and after a short stay on some one of the islands the im- 
migrants would depart on a “ coastwise '* voyage to some mainland 
port. The increasing numbers arriving by this means, however, 
provoked serious hostility in the I’acific coast states, e.spccially in 
San Francisco, and to remedy the difficulty Congress inserted a 
clause in the general immigration act of the 20th of February 1907 
which provides that whenever the president is satisfied that jiassports 
issued by any foreign government to any other country than the 
United States, or to any of its insular possessions, or to the Canal 
Zone, “ arc being used for the purpose of enabling the holders to 
come to the continental territory of the United States to the detri- 
ment of labour conditions therein,’* he may refuse to admit them. 
This provision has been successful in reducing the number of Japanese 
coming to the mainland from Hawaii. 
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boards, whose terms ore as provided by the laws of the Territory ; 
all must be citizens of the Territory. The judicial power is 
vested in a supreme court, 5 circuit courts, and 29 district 
courts, each having a jurisdiction corresponding to similar 
courts in each state in the Union ; and, entirely distinct from 
these territorial courts, Hawaii has a United States district 
court. A Supplementary Act of the 3rd of March 1905 provides 
that writs of error and appeals may be taken from the Supreme 
Court of Hawaii to the Supreme Court of the United States 
“ in all cases where the amount involved exclusive of costs or 
value exceeds the sum of five thousand dollars.” The Territory 
was without the forms of local government common to the 
United States until 1905, when the Territorial legislature divided 
it into five counties^ without, however, giving to them the 
usual powers of taxation. Each county has the following 
officers : a board of supervisors, a clerk, a treasurer, an auditor, 
an assessor and tax-collector, a sherifi and coroner, and an 
attorney. The members (from five to nine) of the board of 
supervisors are elected by districts into which the county is 
divided, usually only one from each. All county officers are 
elected for a term of two years. The act of 1900 provides for 
the election of a delegate to Congress, and prescribes that the 
delegate shall have the qualifications necessaiy for membership 
in the Hawaiian Senate, and shall be elected by voters qiialified 
to vote for members of the House of Representatives of ^waii. 
As usual, the delegate has a right to take part in the debates in 
the national House of Representatives, but may not vote. 

Charities , — The principal pubJic charity of the Territory is the leper 
asylum on a peninsula almost 10 sq. m. m area on the N. side of the 
island of Moiokai. A steep precipice forms a natural wall between 
it and the rest of the island. The place became an asylum for lepers 
and the caring for them began to be a charity under government 
charge in 1866 ; but conditions hero were at first unspeakably 
unhygienic, their improvement being largely due to Father Damien, 
who devoted himself to this work in 1873. The patients are almost 
exclusively native Hawaiians, and their number is slowly but steadily 
decreasing ; in 1908 they numbered 791, and there were at Molokai 
non-l^rous helpers and 27 officers and assistants, including the 
Roman Catholic brothers and sisters in charge of the homes. In 
Z905 the United States government appropriated $100,000 for a 
hospital station and laboratory “ for the study of the methods of 
transmission, cause and treatment of leprosy,” and $50,000 a year 
for their maintenance ; the station and laboratory to be established 
when the territorial government should have ceded to the United 
States a tract of i sq. ni. on the leper reservation. The cession was 
made soon afterward by the territorial goveniment. In 1907-1908 
a home for non-lcprous boys of leprous parents was established at 
Honolulu. Another public charity of Hawaii is the general free 
dispensary maintained by the territorial government at Honolulu. 

Education . — Education is universal, compulsory and free. Every 
child between the ages of six and fifteen must attend cither a public 
school or a duly authorized private school. Consequently the per- 
centage of illiteracy is extremely low. 'J'he school system is essenti- 
ally American in its text-lx)oks and in its methods, thanks to tlie 
foundations laid by American missionaries. Between 1820 and 1824 
the missionaries taught about 2000 natives to read. Several im- 

{ )ortant schools were founded before 1840, when the first i^Titten 
aws were published. Among these was a law providing for com- 
pulsory education, and decreeing that no illiterate bom after the 
beginning of Liholiho's reign should hold office, and that no illiterate 
man or woman, bom after the same date, could marry. The first 
Hawaiian minister of public instruction was the Rev. William 
Richards (1792-1847), w'ho held office from 1843 to 1847, and was 
followed by Richard Armstrong (1805-1860), an American Presby- 
terian mis.sionary, the father of General S. C. Armstrong. He laid 
stress on the importance of manual and industrial training during 
his term of office (1847-1855), and was succeeded by a board of 
education (1855-1865), of which lie was first president; then an 
inspector-general of schools was appointed, Judge Abraham For- 
nander being the first inspector ; in 1896 an executive department 
was created under a minister of public instruction and six com- 


^ These arc : the county of Hawaii, consisting of the island of the 
same name; the county of Maui, including the islands of Maui, 
Lanai and Kahoolawe, and the greater part of Molokai ; the county 
of Kalawao, being the leper settlement on Moiokai ; the city and 
county of Honolulu (created from the former county of Oahu by 
an act of 1907, which came into effect in 1909), consisting of the 
island of Oahu and various small islands, of whic^ the only ones of 
any importance are the Midway Islands, 1232 m. from Honolulu, 
a Pacific cable relay station and a post of the U.S. navy marines : 
and the county of Kauai, including Kauai and Niihau islands. 


missioners; in 1900 a superintendent of public instmctkii was 
first appointed, English is by law the medium of instruction in all 
schools, both public and private, although other languages may be 
taught in addition. Formal instruction in Hawaiian ceased in 1898. 
The schools are in session forty weeks during the year. In X908 there 
were 154 public schools with 18,364 pupils (27*06 % of whom were 
Japanese, 20*89 % Hawaiian^ 13*54 % p^ Hawaiian, 18*72 % 
Portuguese and 10*63 % Chmese) and 51 private schools with 
4881 pupils. A normal school has been established at Honolulu, 
with a practice school attached to it. The territorial legislature of 
1907 established the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of the 
Territory of Hawaii, and also founded a public library. The Hono- 
lulu high school does excellent work and has beautiful buildings and 
grounos. The I^hainaluna Seminary on west Maui, founded in 
1831 as a training school for teachers, furnishes instruction to 
Hawaiian boys in agiiculture, carpentry, printing and mechanical 
drawing. The boys in the industrial school (1902) at Waialce, 
on the island of Oahu, are taught useful trades. The teaching of 
sewing in tlxe public schools has met with great success, and a fdmple 
form of the Swedish sloid was introduced into many of the schools 
in 1894. Lace work was introduced into the public schools in 1903. 
But &e best industrial instruction is furnished by the independent 
schools, among which the Kamohameha schools t^e the first place. 
They were founded by Mrs Bernice Pauahi Bishop (1831-1884), 
the last lineal descendant of Kamehameha I., who Icit her extensive 
landed estates in the hands of trustees for their support. They furnish 
a good manual and technical training to Hawaiian boys and girls, 
in addition to a primary and grammar school course of study, ana 
exert a strong religious infinencc. There are six boarding schools for 
Hawaiian girls, supported by private resources. The most advanced 
courses of study are ofiered by Oahu College, which occupies a 
beautiful site near the beach just E. of Honolulu ; it was founded 
in 1841 as the Punahou School for missionaries' children, and was 
chartered as Oalxu College in 1852. It is well equipped with build- 
ings and apparatus, and has an endowment of about $300,000. 

Finance. — The revenue of the Territory for the fiscal year ending 
the 30th of June 1908 amounted to $2,669,748*32, of which 
$640,051*42 was the proceeds of the tax on real estate, $635,263*81 
was the proceeds of the tax on personal property ; and among the 
larger of the remaining items were the income tax ($266,241*74), 
waterworks ($141,898*04), public lands (sales, $37,585*75 ; revenue. 
$122,541*71) and licences ($206,374*28). On tlie 30th of June 1908 
the bonded debt of the Territory was $3,979^000 ; there was on hand 
net cash, without floating debt, $677,648*48, 

History. history of the islands before their discovery 
by (^ptain James Cook, in 1778, is obscure.'*^ This famous 
navigator, who named the islands in honour of the earl of Sand- 
wich, was received by the natives with many demonstrations 
of astonishment and delight ; and offerings and prayers were 
presented to him by their priest in one of the temples \ and 
though in the following year he was killed by a native when he 
landed in Kealakekua Bay in Hawaii, his bones were preserved 
by the priests and continued to receive offerings and homage 
from the people until the abolition of idolatry. At the time of 
Cook’s visit the archipelago seems to have been divided into 
three distinct kingdoms : Hawaii ; Oahu and Maui ; and Lanai 
and Molokai. On the death of the chief who ruled Hawaii at 
that time there succeeded one named Kamehameha (i736-‘i8i9), 
who appears to have been a man of quick perception and great 
force of character. When Vancouver visited the islands in 1792, 
he left sheep and neat cattle,* protected by a ten years’ tabw, 
and laid down the keel of a European ship for Kamehameha. 
Ten or twelve years later Kamehameha had 20 vessels (of 25 
to 50 tons), which traded among the islands. He afterwardis 
purchased others from foreigners. Having encoura^d a warlike 
spirit in his people and having introduced firearms, Kamehameha 
attacked and overcame the chiefs of the other kingdoms one after 
another, until (in 1 795) he became undisputed master of the whole 
group. He made John Young {c. 1775-1835) and Isaac Davis, 
Americans from one of the ships of Captain Metcalf which visited 
the island in 1789, his advisers, encouraged trade with foreigners, 

® Their discovery in the i6th century (in 1512 or 1555 by Juan 
Gaetan, or in 1528 when two of the vessels of Alvaro de Saavedra 
were shipwrecked hero and the captain of one, with his sister, sur- 
vived and intermarried with the natives) seems probable, because 
there are traces of Spanish customs in the islands; and they are 
marked in their correct latitude on an English chart of 1687, which 
is apparently based on Spanish maps ; a later Spanish chart (17^3) 

f ives a group of islands 10° E. of the true position of the Hawaiian 
Blands. 

* The first horses were left by Captain R. J. Cleveland in 1803. 
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and derived from its profits a large increase of rev^ue as well 
as the means of consolklating his power. He died in 1819^ and 
was succeeded by his son, Lilohilo, or Kamehameha II., a mild 
and well-disposed prince, but destitute of his father’s energy. 
One of the first acts of Kamehameha II. was, for vicious and 
selfish reasons, to abolish taboo and idolatiy throughout the 
islands. Some disturbances were caused hereby, but the 
insuigents were defeated. 

On the 31st of March 1820 missionaries of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions — two clergymen, two 
teachers, a physician, a farmer, and a printer, each with his 
wife— and three Hawaiians educated in the Cornwall (Con- 
necticut) Foreign Missionary School, arrived from America 
and be^an their labours at Honolulu. A short time afterwards 
the Bntish government presented a small schooner to the king, 
and thb afforded an opportunity for the Rev William Ellis, 
the well-known missionary, to visit Honolulu with a number 
of Christian natives from the Society Islands. Finding the 
language of the two groups nearly the same, Mr Ellis, who had 
spent several years in the southern islands, was able to assist 
the American missionaries in reducing the Hawaiian language 
to a written form. In 1825 the ten commandments were recog- 
nized by the king as the basis of a code of laws. In the years 
1830-1845 the educational work of the American missionaries 
was so successful that hardly a native was unable to read and 
wTite. A law prohibiting drunkenness (1835) was followed in 
1838 by a licence law and in 1839 by a law prohibiting the 
importation of spirits and taxing wines fifty cents a gallon ; in 
1840 another prohibitory law was enacted ; but licence laws 
soon made the sale of liquor common. Missionary effort was 
particularly fruitful in Hilo, where Titus Coan (1801-1882), sent 
out in 1835 by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, worked in repeated revivals, induced most of his 
church members to give up tobacco even, and received prior to 
1880 more than 12,000 members into a church which became 
self-supporting and sent missions to the (Jilbert Islands and the 
Marquesas. In 1823 Keopuolani, the king’s mother, was baptized ; 
and on a single Sunday in 1838 Coan baptized 1705 converts at 
Hilo. In 1864 the American Board withdrew its control of 
evangelical work. 

In 1824 the king and queen of the Hawaiian Islands paid a 
visit to England, and both died there of measles. His successor, 
Kamehameha III. ruled from 1825 to 1854. In 1839 Kamc- 
hameha 111 . signed a Bill of Rights and in 1840 he promulgated 
the first- constitution of the realm ; in 1842 a code of laws was 
proclaimed ; by 1848 the feudal system of land tenure was 
completely abolished ; the first legislature met in 1845 and full 
suffrage was granted in 1852, but in 1864 suffrage was restricted. 
Progress was at times interrupted by the conduct of the officers 
of foreign powers. On one occasion (July 1839) French officers 
abrogated the laws (particularly against the importation of 
liquor), dictated treaties, extorted $20,000 and by force of arms 
procured privileges for Roman Catholic ^ priests in the country ; 
and at another time (February 1843) a British officer. Captain 
Paulet of the “ Carysfort,” went so ffar as to take possession of 
Oahu and establish a commission for its government. The act 
of the British officer was disavowed by his superiors as soon as 
known. 

These incidents led to a representation on the p^t of the 
native sovereign to the governments of Great Britain, France 
and the United States, and the independence of the islands 
(recognized by the United States in 1842) was recognized in 
1844 by France and Great Britain. In 1844 John Ricord, an 
American lawyer, became the first minister of foreign affairs. 
A new constitution came into effect in 1852. It was the aim 
of Kamehameha III. and his advisers to combine the native 
and the foreign dements under one government ; to make 
the king the soverei^ not of one race or class, but of all ; and to 
extend equal and impartial laws over all inhabitants of the 

1 The first Roman Catholic priests came in 1827 and were banished 
in 1831, but returned in 1837. An edict of toleration in 1839 shortly 
preceded the visit of the " Artemise." 
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country. Kamehameha IV. and his queen, Emma, ruled from 
185s to 1863 and were succeeded by his brother, Kamehameha 
V., who died in 1873, and in whose reign a third (and a re- 
actionary) constitution went into effect in 1864, by mere royal 
prodamation. Lunalilo, a grandson of Kamehameha I., was 
king for two years, and in 1874, backed by American influence, 
Kdakaua was elected his successor, in preference to Queen 
Emma, a member of the Anglican Church and the candidate 
of the pro -British party. Kalakaua considered residents of 
European or American descent as alien invaders, and lie aimed 
to restore largely the ancient system of personal government, 
under whidi he should have control of the public treasury. On 
the 2nd of July 1878, and ^ain on the 14th of August 1880, 
he dismissed a ministry without assigning any reason, after 
it had been triumphantly sustained by a test vote of the legis- 
lature. On the latter occasion he appointed C. C. Moreno, 
who had come to Honolulu in the interest of a Chinese steam- 
ship company, as Premier and minister of foreign affairs. This 
called forth the protest of the representatives of Great Britain, 
France and the United States, and aroused such opposition 
on the part of both the foreigners and the better class of natives 
tliat the king was obliged, after four days of popular excitement, 
to remove the obnoxious minister. During the king’s absence 
on a tour round the world in 1881, his sister, Mrs Lydia Dominis 
(b. 1838), also styled Liliuokalani, acted as regent. After his 
return the contest was renewed between the so-called National 
party, which favoured absolutism, and the Reform party, which 
sought to establish parliamentary government. The king took 
an active part in the elections, and used his patronage to the 
utmost to influence legislation. For three successive .sessions 
a majority of the legislature was composed of office-holders, 
dependent on the favour of the executive. Among the measures 
urged by the king and opposed by the Reform party were the 
project of a ten million dollar loan, chiefly for military purposes ; 
the removal of the prohibition of the sale of alcoholic liquor to 
Hawaiians, which was carried in 1882 ; the licensing of the sale 
of opium ; the chartering of a lottery company ; the licensing 
of kahunas y or medicine men, &c. Systematic efforts were 
made to turn the constitutional question into a race issue, and 
the party cry was raised of Hawaii for Hawaiians.” Adroit 
politicians flattered the king’s vanity, defended his follies and 
taught him how to violate the spirit of the constitution while 
keeping the letter of the law. From 1882 till 1887 his prime 
minister was Walter Murray Gibson (1823-1888), a singular and 
romantic genius, a visionary adventurer and a shrewd politician, 
who had been imprisoned by the Dutch government in Batavia 
in 1852 on a charge of inciting insurrection in Sumatra, and had 
arrived at Honolulu in 1861 with the intention of leading a 
Mormon colony to the East Indies. To exalt his royal dignity, 
which was lowered, he thought, by his being only an elected 
king, Kalakaua caused himself to l)e crowned with imposing 
ceremonies on the ninth anniversary of his election (Feb. 12, 
1883). 

Kalakaua was now no longer satisfied with being merely 
king of Hawaii, but aspired to what was termed the “ Primacy 
of the Pacific.” Accordingly Mr Gibson addressed a protest to 
the great powers, deprecating any further annexation of the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, and claiming for Hawaii the ex- 
clusive right “ to assist them in improving their political and 
social condition.” In pursuance of this policy, two commissioners 
were sent to the Gilbert Islands in 1883 to prepare the way for 
a Hawaiian protectorate. On the 23rd of December 1886 Mr 
J. E. Bush was commissioned as minister plenipotentiary to the 
king of Samoa, the king of Tonga and the other independent 
chiefs of Polynesia. He arrived in Samoa on the 3rd of J^uary 
1887, and remained there six months, during which time he 
concluded a treaty of aHiance with Malietoa, which was ratified 
by his government. The “Explorer,” a steamer of 170 tons, 
which had been employed in the copra trade, was purchased for 
$20,000, and refitted as a man-of-war, to form the “ nest-^g ” 
of the future Hawaiian navy. She was renamed the “ Kaim- 
iloa,” and was despatched to Samoa on the 17th of May 1887 
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to Strengthen die hands of the embassy. As R. L. Stevenson 
wrote : “ The history of the * Kaimiloa ' is a story of debauchery, 
mutiny and waste of government property.” At length the 
intrigues of the Hawaiian embassy gave umbrage to the German 
government, and it was deemed prudent to recdl it to Honolulu 
in July 1887. Meanwhile a reform league had been formed to 
stop the prevailing misrule and extravagance ; it was supported 
by a volunteer military force, the “ Honolulu Rifles.” The 
king carried through the legislature of 1886 a bill for an opium 
licence, as well as a I/mn Act, under which a million dollars were 
borrowed in London. Under his influence the Hale Naua 
Society was organized in 1886 for the spread of idolatry and 
king-worship ; and in the same year a “ Board of Health ” 
was formed which revived the vicious practices of the kahunas 
or medicine-men. 

The king’s acceptance of two bribes — one of $75,000 and 
another of $80,000 for the assignment of an opium licence — 
precipitated the revolution of 1887. An immense mass meeting 
was held on the 30th of June, which sent a committee to the 
king with specific demands for radical reforms. Finding himself 
without support, he yielded without a struggle, dismissed his 
ministry and signed a constitution on the 7th of July 1887, 
revising that of 1864, and intended to put an end to personal 
government and to make the cabinet responsible only to 
the legislature ; this was called the “ bayonet constitution,” 
because it was so largely the result of the show of force made by 
the Honolulu Rifles. By its terms office-holders were made 
ineligible for seats in the legislature, and no member of the 
legislature could l^e appointed to any civil office under the 
government during the term for which he had been elected. 
The members of the Upper House, instead of being appointed 
b}’' the king for life, were henceforth to be elected for terms of 
six years by electors possessing a moderate property qualification. 
The remainder of Kalakaua’s reign teemed with intrigues 
and conspiracies to restore autocratic rule. One of these 
came to a head on the 30th of July 1889, but this “ Wilcox 
rebellion,” led by R. W. Wilcox, a half-breed, educated in 
Italy, and a friend of the king and of his sister, was promptly 
suppressed. Seven of the insurgents were killed and a large 
number wounded. For his health the king visited California 
in the United States cruiser ‘‘ Charleston ” in November 1890, 
and died on the 20th of January 1891 in San Francisco. On 
the 29th of January at nc)on his sister, the regent, took the oath 
to maintain the constitution of 1887, and was proclaimed queen, 
under the title of Liliuokalani. 

The history of her reign shows that it was her constant purpose 
to restore autocratic government. The legislative session of 

1892, during which four changes of ministry took place, was 
protracted to eight months chiefly by her determination to 
carry through the opium and lottery liills and to have a pliable 
cabinet. She had a new constitution drawn up, practically 
providing for an absolute monarchy, and disfranchising a large 
class of citizens who had \'otcd since 1887 ; this constitution 
(drawn up, so the royal party declared, in reply to a petition 
signed by thousands of natives) she undertook to force on the 
country after proroguing the legislature on the 14th of January 

1893, but her ministers shrank from the responsibility of so 
revolutionary an act, and with difiiculty prevailed upon her to 
postpone the execution of her design. An uprising similar to j 
that of 1887 declnrefbthc monarchy forfeited by its own act. ! 
A third party proposed a regency during the minority of the j 
heir-apparent, Princess Kaiulani, but in her absence this scheme | 
found few supporters. A Committee of Safety was appointed | 
at a public meeting, which formed a provisional government I 
and reorganized the volunteer military companies, which had I 
been disbanded in 1890. Its leading spirits were the “ Sons of j 
Missionaries ” (as F.. L. Godkin styled them), who ^vere accused | 
of using their knowledge of loctil affairs and their inherited i 
prestige among the natives for private ends — of founding a i 
“ Gospel Republic ” ivhich was actually a business enterprise, j 
The provisional government called a mass meeting of citizens, I 
which met on the afternoon of the 16th and ratified its action. 


The United States steamer “ Boston,” which had unexpectedly 
arrived from Hilo on the 14th, landed a small force on the 
evening of the i6th, at the request of the United States minister, 
Mr J. L. Stevens, and a committee of residents, to protect the 
lives and property of American citizens in case of riot or in- 
cendiarism. On the 1 7th the Committee of Safety took possession 
of the government building, and issued a proclamation declaring 
a monarchy to be abrogated, and establishing a provisional 
government, to exist “ until terms of union with the United 
States of America shall have been negotiated and agreed upon.” 
Meanwhile tw^o companies of volunteer troops arrived and 
occupied the grounds. By the advice of her ministers, and to 
avoid bloodshed, the queen surrendered under protest, in view 
.of the landing of United States troops, appealing to the govern- 
ment of the United States to reinstate her in authority'. A 
treaty of annexation was negotiated with the United States 
during the next month, just before the close of President 
Benjamin Harrisons administration, but it W4is withdrawn 
I on the 9th of March 1893 by President Harrison’s successor. 
President Cleveland, who then despatched James H. Blount 
(1837-1903) of Macon, Georgia, as commissioner paramount, 
to investigate the situation in the Hawaiian Islands. On 
receiving Blount’s report to the effect that the revolution had 
been accomplished by the aid of the United Slates minister 
and by the landing of troops from the “ Boston,” President 
Cleveland sent Albert Sydney Willis (1843-'! 897) of Kentucky 
I to Honolulu with secret instructions as United States minister. 
Willis with much difficulty and delay obtained the queen's 
promise to grant an amnesty, and made a formal demand on the 
provisional government for her reinstatement on the 19th of 
December 1893. On the 23rd President Sanford B. Dole sent 
a reply to Willis, declining to surrender the authority of the 
provisional government to the deposed queen. The United 
States Congress declared against any further intenxntion by 
adopting on the 31st of May 1894 the Turpie Resolution. On the 
30th of May 1894 a convention was held to frame a constitution 
for the republic of Hawaii, which was proclaimed on the 4th of 
July following, witli S. B. Dole as its first president. Toward 
the end of the same year a plot was formed to overthrow the 
republic and to restore the monarchy. A cargo of arms and 
ammunition from San Francisco was secretly landed at a iioinl 
near Honolulu, where a company of nativ(! royalists were 
collected on the 6tli of January 1895, intending to capture the 
government buildings Iw surpri.se that night, with the aid of 
their allies in the city. A premature encounter with a squad 
of police alarmed the town and broke up their plans. There 
were several other skirmishes during the following week, resulting 
in the capture of the leading conspirators, with most of their 
followers. The ex-queen, on whose premises arms and am- 
munition and a number of incriminating documents Avere 
found, was arrested and was imprisoned for nine months in the 
former palace. On the 24th of January 1895 formally 
renounced all claim to the throne and took the oath of allegiance 
to the republic. The ex-queen and forty-eight others were 
granted conditional pardon on the 7th of September, and on 
the following New Year’s Day the remaining prisoners were 
set at liberty. 

On tlie inauguration of President McKinley, in March 1897, 
negotiations with the United States were resumed, and on the 
i6th of June a newtreaty of annexation was signed at Washington. 
As its ratification by the Senate had appeared to be uncertain, 
extreme measures were talcen : .the Newlands joint resolution, 
by which the cession was “ accepted, ratified and confirmed,” 
was passed by the Senate by a vote of 42 to 21 and by the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 209 to 91, and was 
signed by the president on the 7th of July 1898. Tlie formal 
transfer of sovereignty took place on the 12th of August 1898, 
when the flag of the United States (the same flag hauled down 
by order of Commissioner Blount) was raised over the Executive 
Building with impressive ceremonies. 

The sovereigns of the monarchy, the president of the republic 
and the governors of the Territory up to 1910 were as follows. 
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Sovereigns: Kamehameha I., 1795-1819; Kamehameha 11 .^ 
1819-1824 ; Ka^umanu (regent), 1824-1832 ; Kamehameha 
III., 1832-1854 ; Kamehameha IV., 1855-1863 ; Kamehameha 
V., 1863-1872; Lunalilo, 187^1874; Kalakaua, 1874-1891; 
Liliuoludani, 1891-1893. President: Sanford B. Dole, 1893- 
1898. Governors: S. B. Dole, 1898-1904; Geoige R. Carter, 
1904-1907 ; W. F. Frear, 1907. 

Authorities. — Consult the biblionaphy in Adolf Marcuse, Die 
hawaiischen Jnselu (Berlin, 1894) ; A. P. C. Griffen, List of Books 
relating to Hawaii (Washington, 1898) ; C. £. Dutton, Hawaiian 
Volcanoes, in the fourth annual r^>ort of the United States Geological 
Surv^ (Washington, 1884) ; T. l 3 . Dana, Ckaracteristics of Volcanoes 
with Contrihutiim of Facts ana Principles from the Hawaiian Islands 
(New York, 18^) ; W^H. Pickeri^, Lunar and Hawaiian Physical 
Fealures compared (1906) ; C. H. Hitchcock, Hawaii and its Volcanoes 
(Honolulu, 1909) ; Augustin Kramer, Hawaii, Ostmikronesien 
und Samoa (Stuttgart, 1906) ; Sharp, Fauna (London, 1899) ; 
Walter Maxwell, Lavas and Soils of the Hawaiian Islands 
(Honolulu, 1898) * ’ W. Hillebrand, Flora of the Hawaiian Islands 
(London, x888) ; G. P. Wilder, Fruits of the Hawaiian Islands 
(3 vols., Honolulu, 1907) ; H. W. Henshaw, Birds of the Hawaiian 
Islands (Washington, 1902) ; A. Pomander, Account of the Poly- 
nesian Race and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the 
Times of Kamehameha /. (3 vols., London, 1878-1885) ; W. D. 
Alexander, A Brief History of tlw Hawaiian People (New York, 
1899) ; C. H. Forb^-Lindsay, American Insular Possessions (Phila- 
delphia, 1906) ; Jos6 de Olivares, Our Islands and their People (New 
York, i8(>9) ; J. A. Owen, Story of Hawaii (London, 1898) ; E. J. 
Carpenter, America in Hawaii (B^ton, 1899) ; W. F. Blackman, 
The Making of Hawaii^ a Study in Social Evolution (New York, 
1899), with bibliography; T. G. Thrum, Hawaiian Almanac and 
Annual (Honolulu) ; I-ucien Young, The Real Hawaii (New York, 
1899), unntten by a lieutenant of the “ Boston,’* an ardent defender 
of Stevens ; Liliuokalani, Hawaii* s Story (Boston, 1898) ; C. T. 
Rodgei-s, Education in the Hawaiian Islands (Honolulu, 1897) ; 
Henry E. Chambers, Constitutional History of Hawaii (Baltimore, 
1896), in Johns Hef kins University Studies] W. Ellis, Tour Around 
Hawaii (London. 1829) ; J. J. Jarves, Histo^ of the Sandwich Islands 
(Honolulu, 1847); H. Bingham, A Residence of Twenty-one Years 
in the Sandwich Islands (Hutford, 1848) ; Isabella Bird, Six Months 
in the Sandivich Islands (New York, 1881) ; Adolf Ikistian, Zur 
Kenntnis Hawaiis (Berlin, 1883) ; the annual Reports of the governor 
of Hawaii, of the Hawaii Amcultural Experiment Station, of the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters* Experiment Station, of the Board of 
Commissioners on Agriculture and Forestry, and of the Hawaii 
1 Promotion Committee ; and the Papers of the Hawaiian Historical 
Society. 

HAWARDEN (pronounced Harden, Welsh Penarldg), a 
market-town of Flintshire, North Wales, 6 m. W. of Chester, 
on a height commanding an extensive prospect ; connected 
l.'V a branch with the London & North-Western railway. Pop. 
(1901), 5372* It lies in a coal district, with clay beds near. 
Coarse earthenware, draining tiles and fire-clay bricks are the 
chief manufactures. The Maudes take the title of viscount 
from the town. Hawarden castle — built in 1752, added to and 
altered in the Gothic style in 1814 — stands in a fine wooded 
park near the old castle of the same name, which William the 
Conqueror gave to his nephew, Hugh Lupus. It was taken in 
1282 by Dafydd, brother of Llewelyn, prince of Wales, destroyed 
by the Parliamentarians in the Civil War, and came into the 
possession of Sergeant Giynne, lord chief justice of England 
under Cromwell. The last baronet, Sir Stephen R. Giynne, 
dying in 1874, Castell Penarlag passed to his brother-in-law, 
William Ewart Gladstone. St Deiniol church, early English, 
was restored in 1857 and 1878. There are also a grammar 
school (1606), a Gladstone golden-wedding fountain (18^89), and 
St Deiniol’s Hostel (with accommodation for students and an 
Anglican clerical warden); west of the church, on Truman’s 
hill, is an old British camp. 

HAWAWIR (Hauhauin), an African tribe of Semitic origin, 
dwelling in the Baynda desert, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. They 
are found along the road from Debba to Khartum as far as 
Bir Gamr, and from Ambigol to Wadi Bishfira. They have 
adopted none of the negro customs, such as gashing the cheeks 
or elaborate hairdressing. They own large herds of oxen, sheep 
and camels. 

HAWElSy HUGH REGINALD (1838-190X), English preacher 
and WTiter, was bom at Egham, Surrey, on the 3rd of April 
1838. On leaving Trinity College, Cambridge, he travelled in 


Italy and served under Garibaldi in i860. On his return to 
England he was ordained and held various curacies in London, 
becoming in 1866 incumbent of St James’s, Maiylebonc. His 
unconventional methods of conducting the service, combined 
with his dwarfish figure and lively manner, soon attracted 
crowded congregations. He married Miss M. E. Joy in 1866, 
and both he and Mrs Haweis (d. 1898) contributed largely to 
periodical literature and travelled a good deal abroad. Haweis 
was Lowell lecturer at Boston, U.S.A., in 1885, and represented 
the Anglican Church at the Chic^o Parliament of Religions in 
1893. He was much interested in music, and wrote books on 
violins and church bells, besides contributing an article to the 
9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica on bell-ringing. 
His best-known book was Music and Morals (3rd ed., 1873) I 
and for a time he was editor of CasseWs Magazine. He also 
wrote five volumes on Christ and Christianity (a popular church 
history, 1886-1887). Other writings include Travel and Talk 
(1896), and similar chatty and entertaining books. He died on 
the 29th of January 1901. 

HAWES, STEPHEN (fi. 1502-1521), English poet, was probably 
a native of Suffolk, and, if his own statement of his age may l)e 
trusted, was bom about 1474. He was educated at Oxford, 
and travelled in England, Scotland and France. On his return 
his various accomplishments, especially his “most excellent 
vein ” in poetry, procured him a place at court. He was groom 
of the chaniber to Henry VII. as early as 1502. He could repeat 
by heart the works of most of the English poets, especially the 
poems of John J.ydgate, whom he called his master. He was 
still living in 1521, when it is stated in Henry VIII.’s household 
accounts that £6, 13s. 4d. was paid “to Mr Hawes for his 
play,” and he died l)efore 1530, when Thomas Field, in his 
“ Conversation between a Lover and a Jay,” wrote “ Yong 
Steven Hawse, whose soule God pardon, Treated of love so 
clerkly and well.” His capital work is The Passeiyme of Pleasure, 
or the History of Graunde Amour and la Bel Pucel, conteining 
the knowledge of the Set>en Sciences and the Course of Man's Life 
in this Worlde, printed by Wynk>m de Worde, 1509, but finished 
three years earlier. It was also printed with slightly varvdng 
titles by the same printer in 1517, by J. Wayland in 1554, by 
Richard Tottel and by John Waley in 1555. Tottel’s edition 
was edited by T. Wright and reprinted by the Percy Society 
in 1845. The poem is a long allegory in seven-lined stanzas of 
man’s life in this world. It is divided into sections after the 
manner of the Morte Arthur and borrows the machinery of 
romance. Its main motive is the education of the knight, 
Graunde Amour, based, according to Mr W. J. Courthopc 
(Hist, of Eng. Poetry^, vol. i. 382), on the Marriage of Mercury ami 
Philology, by Martianus Capella, and the details of the description 
prove Hawes to have been well acquainted with medieval systems 
of philosophy. At the suggestion of Fame, and accompanied 
by her tw^o greyhounds, Grace and Governance, Graunde Amour 
starts out in quest of La Bel Pucel. He first visits the Tower of 
Doctrine or Science where he acquaints himself with the arts of 
grammar, logic, rhetoric and arithmetic. After a long dis- 
putation with the lady in the Tower of Music he returns to his 
studies, and after sojourns at the Tower of (ieometry, the Tower 
of Doctrine, the Castle of Chivalr}% Ikc., he arrives at the Castle 
of La Bel Pucel, where he is met by Peace, Mercy, Justice, 
Reason and Memor}". His happy marriage does not end the 
story, which goes on to tell of the oncoming of Age, with the 
concomitant evils of Avarice and (‘unning. The admonition 
of Death brings Contrition and Conscience, and it is only when 
Remembraunce has delivered an epitaph chiefly dealing with 
the Seven Deadly Sins, and Fame has enrolled Graunde Amour s 
name with the knights of antiquity, that we are allowed to part 
with the hero. This long imaginative poem was widely read 
and esteemed, and certainly exercised an influence on the genius 
of Spenser. 

The remaining works of Hawes are all of them bibliographical 
rarities. The Conversyon of Swerers (1509) and A Joy full Medy- 
tacyon to all Snglonde, a coronation poem (1509), were edited by 
David Laing for the Abbotsfonl Club (Edinburgh, 1865). A 
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Compsndyous Story . . . called the Exemple of Vertu (pr. 1512) and 
the Comfort of Lovers (not dated) comidete the list of bis oxtant 
work. 

See also G. Saintsbury, The 'Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of 
Allegory (Edin. and Load., 1897) ; the same writeir's Htrf. of English 
Prosody (voL L 1906) ; and an article by W. Muriscm m the Cam^ 
bridge History of English Literature (voL h. 1908). 

HAWES» WILLIAM (1785-1^6), EogliiBh musician, waa tom 
m tondon in 1 7S5, iind was for eight years {t 793-1801) a chorister 
of the Giapel Royal, where he studied music dbiedy under Dr 
Ayrton. He subsequently held various musical posts, being in 
1817 appointed master of the children of the Chapd Royal. 
He also carried on the business of a music publisher, and was 
for many years musical director of the Lyomm theatic, then 
devoted to Ei^lish opera. In the last-named capacity (July 
23rd, 1824), he introduced Weber's Der FreisohiUs for the first 
time in at first slight^ curtailed, but soon afterwards 

in its entirety. Winter's Interrupted Sacrifice^ Mozart’s Cosi 
fan tutte, Marschner's Vampyre and other important works 
were also brought out under his auspices. Hawes also wrote 
or compiled the music for numerous pieces. Better were his 
glees and madrigab, of which he published several collections. 
He also superintended a new editicm of the celebrated Triumph 
of Oriana. He died on the 18th of Februaiy 1846. 

HAWFDIOH, a bird so called from the belief that the fruit 
of the hawthorn {Crataegus Oxyacantha) forms its chief food, 
the Loxia coccotkraustes of Linnaeus, and the Coccothraustes 
vulgaris of modem ornithologists, one of the largest of the finch 
family {FringiUidac), and found over nearly the whole of Europe, 
in Africa north of the Atlas and in Asia from Palestine to Japan. 
It was formerly thought to be only an autumnal or winter- 
visitor to Britam, but later experience has proved that, though 
there may very likely be an immigration in the fall of Ae year, 
it breeds in nearly the English counties to Yorkshire, and 
abundantly in those nearest to London. In coloration it bears 
some resemblance to a chaffinch, but its much laxger size and 
enormous beak make it easily recognizable, while on closer 
inspection the singular bill-hook fonn of some of its wing-feathers 
will to found to be very remarkable. Though not uncommonly 
frequenting gardens and orchards, in which as well as in woods 
it builds its nest, it is exceedingly shy in its habits, so as seldom 
to afiord opportunities for observation. (A. N.) 

HAWICK, a municipal and police buigh of Roxbui^^hshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1891), 19,204 ; (1^1), 17,303, It is situated 
at the confluence of the Slitrig (which flows through the town) 
with the Teviot, 10 m. S.W. of Jedburgh by road and 52J m. 
S.E. of Edinburgh by the North Briti^ railway. The name 
has been derived from the 0 . Eng. heaih-wic, ** the village on the 
flat meadow," or haga-wic, “ the fenced-in dwelling,” the Gadeni 
being supposed to have had a settlement at this spot, Hawick is 
a sutotantial and flourishing town, the prosperity of which dates 
from the beginning of the 19th century, its enterprise having 
won for it &e designation of "The Glasgow of the Borders." 
The municipal buildings, which contain the free library and 
reading-room, stand on the site of the old town hall. The 
Buccleuch memorial hall, commemorating the 5th duke of 
Buccleuch, contains the Science and Art Institute and a museum 
rich in exhibits illustrating Border history. The Academy 
furnishes both secondary and technical education. The only 
church of historical interest is Uiat of St M^’s, the third of 
the name, built in 176^. The first church, believed to have been 
founded by St Cuthbert (d. 687), was succeeded by one dedicated 
in 1214, which was the scene of the seizure of Sir Alexander 
Ramsay of Dalhousie in 1342 by Sir William Douglas, The 
modem Episcopal church of St Qithbert was designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott. The Moat or Moot hill at the south end cd the 
to^— ^ earthen mound 30 ft. high and 300 ft. in citcumfcraice 
— is conjectured to have been the place where formerly the court 
of the manor met; though some authorities think it was a 
primitive form of fortification. The Baron’s Tower, founded in 
1155 by the Lovels, lords of Branxholm and Hawick, and after- 
wards the residence of the Douglases of Drumlankig, is said to 
have been the only building that was not burned down during 


the raid of Thomas Radclifle, 3rd earl of Sussex, in April 
At a lat^ date it was the abode of Anne, duchess of l^ocleuch 
and Monmouth, alter the executioa of her hu^Muid^ Jamies, 
duke of Monmouth in 1585, and finally became the Tower Hotel. 
Bridges across the Teviot connect Hawick with the suburb of 
Wilton, in which a pul^tcpark has been laid out, and St Leonard's 
Park and race-course are situated on the Common, 2 m. S.W. 
The town is governed by a provost, bailies and council, and 
unites with Selkirk and Galashiels (together known as 
Border bur^^s) to send a member to parliament. The leading 
industries are the manufacture of hosiery, established in 1771, 
and woollens, daring from 1830, including blankets, shepherd’s 
plaiding and tweeds. There are, besides, tanneries, dye works, 
oil -works, saw -mills, iron -founding and engineering works, 
quarries and nursery gardens. The markets for live stock and 
grain are also important. 

In 1537 Hawick received from Sir James Douglas of Drum- 
lanrig a charter which was confirmed by the infant Queen Mary 
^ i545> and remained in force until 1861, when the corjwration 
was reconstituted by act of pcurliament. Owing to its situation 
Hawick was often imperilled by Border warf^ and maraud- 
ing freebooters. Sir Robert Umfravillc (d. 1436), governor of 
Berwick, burned it about 1417, and in 1562 the regent Moray 
had to suppress the lawless with a stroi^ hand. Neither of 
the Jacobite risings aroused enthusiasm. In 1715 the dis- 
contented Highlanders mutinied on the Common, 500 of them 
abandoning their cause, and in 1745 Prince Charles Edward's 
cavalry passed southward through the town. In 1514, the year 
after the battle of Flodden, in which the buighers had suffered 
severely, a number of young men surprised an English force at 
Homsholc, a spot on the Teviot 2 m. below the town, routed 
them and bore away their fla^. This event is celebrat^ every 
June in the ceremony of “ Riding the Common "—in which a 
facsimile of the captured pennon is carried in procession to the 
accompaniment of a chorus " Teribus, ye Teri Odin,” supposed 
to be an invocation to Thor and Odin — a survival of Northum- 
brian paganism. Two of the most eminent natives of the bujigh 
were Dr Thomas Somerville (1 741-1830), the historian, and James 
Wilson (1805-1860), founder of the Economist newspaper and 
the first financial member of the council for India. 

Minto House, 5 m. N.E., is the seat of the earl of Minto. Denholm, 
about midway between Hawick and Jedburgh, was the birthplace 
ot John Leyden the poet. The cottage in w^ch Leyden was bom 
is now the property of the Edinburgh Border Counties Association, 
and a monument to his memory has been erected in the centre of 
Denholm green. Cavers, nearer Hawick, was once the home of 
a branch of the Douglases, and it is said that in Cavers House are 
still preserved the pennon tliat was borne before the Douglas at 
the battle of Otterbnm (Chevy Chase), and the gauntlets that were 
then taken from the Percy (1388). Two m. S.W. of Hawick is the 
massive peel of Goldielands— the ** watch-tower of Branxholm,*' a 
weU -preserved typical Border stronghold. One mile beyond it, 
occupying a commanding site on the left bank of the Teviot, stands 
Branxholni Castle, the Branksome Hall of 7 he Lay of the Last 
Minstrel y once owned by the Lovels, but since the middle of the 15th 
century the property of the Scotts of Buccleuch, and up to 1756 
the chief seat of the duke. It suffered repeatedly in English in- 
vasions and was destroyed in 1570. It was rebuilt next year, the 
peel, finished five years later, forming part of the modem mansion. 
About 3 m. W. of Hawick, finely situated on high ground above 
Harden Bum, a left-hand affluent of Borthwick water, Is Harden, 
the home of Walter Scott (1550-1629), an ancestor of the novelist. 

HAWK ( 0 . Eng. hafoc or heafoc, a common Teutonic word, 
cf. Dutch havik, Ger. Hahicht; the root is hah-, kaf-, to hold, 
cf. Lat. accipiter, from capere), a word of somewhat indefinite 
meting, being often used to signify all diurnal birds-of-prey 
which are neither vultures nor eagles, and again mart exclusively 
for those of the remainder wh^ are not buzzards, falcons, 
harriers or kites. Even with this restriction it is comprehensive 
enough, and will include more than a hundred species, which have 
been arrayed in genera varyii^f in number from a dozen to above 
a score, according to the fancy of the systematizer. Speaking 
generally, hawks may be characterized by possessing compara- 
tively short wings and long legs, a bill wmh begins to decurve 
dire^y from the cere (or soft bare skin that covers its base), 
and has the cutting edges of its maxilla (or upper mandible) 
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smuated^ but never xiotched. To these may be added as 
characters, structurally perhaps of less value, but in other 
respects quite as important, that the sexes differ very greatly in 
size, that in most secies the irides are yellow, deepening with 
age into oranj^ or even red, and that the immature plumage is 
ahnost invariably more or less striped or mottled with heart- 
shaped spots beneath, while that of the adults is generally much 
barred, ^ough the old males have in many instances the breast 
and belly quite free from markings. Nearly all are of small 
or moderate size — the largest among them l^ing the gos-hawk 
and its immediate allies, and the male of the smallest, 
Accipiier iinus, is not bigger than a song-thrush. They are all 
birds of great boldi^s in attacking a quarry, but if foiled in 
the first attemfrt they are apt to leave the pursuit. Thoroughly 
arboreal in their habits, they seek their prey, chiefly consisting 
of birds (though reptiles and small mammals are also taken), 
among trees or bushes, patiently waiting for a victim to shew 



European Sparrow-Hawk (Male and Female). 


itself, and gliding upon it when it appears to be unwary with a 
rapid swoop, clutchii^ it in their talons, and bearing it away to 
eat it in some convenient spot. 

Systematic ornithologists differ as to the groups into which 
the numerous forms known as hawks should be divided, TJierc is 
at the outset a difference of opinion as to the scientific name 
which the largest and best known of these groups should bear — 
some authors terming it Nisus, and others, who seem to have the 
most justice on tlieir side, Accipiter. In Europe there are two 
species — ^first, A. nisus, the common sparrow-hawk, which has a 
wide distribution from Ireland to Japan, extending also to 
northern India, Egypt and Algeria, and secondly, A. brevipes 
(by some placed in the group Micronisus and by others called 
an Astur)y which only appears in the south-east and the adjoining 
parts of Asia Minor and Persia. In North America the place of 
the former is taken by two very distinct species, a small one, 
A. fuscus, usually known in Canada and the United States as the 
shiuT)-shinned hawk, and Stanley’s or Cooper’s hawk, A, cooperi 
(by some placed in another genus, Cooperastur), which is larger 
and has not so northerly a range. In South America there are 
four or five more, inclu^g A, iinus, before mentioned as the 
smallest of ell, while a species not much larger, A. minuUus, 
together with several others of greater size, inhabits South 
Africa. Madagascar and its neighbouring islands have three 
or four species sufficiently distinct, and India has A» badius, 
A good many more forms are found in south-eastern Asia, 
in ^e Indo-Malay Archipelago, and in Australia three or four 
species, of which A, cirrhocephalus most nearly represents the 
sparrow-hawk of Europe and northern Asia, while A. radiatus 
and A. approximans show some affinity to the gos-hawks (Asiur) 

' In one form, Nisoides, which on that account has been generically 
separated, they are said to be perfectly straight. 
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with which they are often classed. The differences between all 
the forms above named and the much larger number here 
unnan^d are such as can be only appreciated by the spedaiist. 
The so-called “ sparrow-hawk of New Zealand {Hieracidea) 
does not belong to this group of birds at all, and by many 
authors has been deemed akin to the falcons. For hawking 
see Falconry. (AN) 

HAWKE, EDWARD HAWKE, Baron (1705-1781), British 
admiral, was t^e only son of Edward Hawke, a barrister. On 
his mother’s side he was the nephew of Colonel Martin Bladen 
(1680-1746), a politician of some note, and was connected with 
the family of Fairfax. Edward Hawke entered the navy on the 
20th of February 1720 and served the time required to qualify 
him to hold a lieut^ant’s commission on the North American 
and West Indian statioas. Though he passed his examination 
on the 2nd of June 1725, he was not appointed to a ship to act in 
that rank till 1729, when he was named third lieutenant of the 
“ Portland ” in the Channel. The continuance of peace allowed 
him no opportunities of distinction, but he was fortunate in 
obtaining promotion as commander of the “ Wolf ” sloop in 
*733> as post captain of the “ Flamborough ” (20) in 1734. 
When war b^an with Spain in 1739, he served as captain of the 
“ Portland ” (50) in the West Indies. His ship was old and rotten. 
She nearly drowned her captain and crew, and was broken up 
after she was paid off in 1742, In the following year Hawke was 
appointed to the “ Berwick ” (70), a fine new vessel, and was 
attached to the Mediterranean fleet then under the command 
of Thomas Mathews. The “ Berwick ” was manned badly, and 
suffered severely from sickness, but in the ilhmanaged battle of 
Toulon on the iith of Januaiy 1744 Hawke gained great dis- 
tinction by the spirit with which he fought his ship. The only 
prize taken by the British fleet, the Spanish “Podcr” (74), 
surrendered to him, and though she was not kept by the admiral, 
Hawke was not in any degree to blame for the loss of the only 
trophy of the fight. His gallantry attracted the attention of 
the king. There is a story that he was dismissed the service for 
havmg left the line to engage the “ Poder,” and was restored 
by the king’s order. The legend grew not unnaturally out of the 
confusing series of courts martial which arose out of the battle, 
but it has no foundation. There is better reason to believe that 
when at a later period the Admiralty intended to pass over 
Hawke’s name in a promotion of admirals, the king, George II., 
did insist that he should not be put on the retired list. 

He had no further chance of making his energy and ability 
known out of the ranks of his own profession, where they were 
fully realized, till 1747. In July of that year he attained flag 
rank, and was named second in command of the Channel fleet. 
Owing to the ill health of his superior he was sent in command of 
the fourteen ships detached to intercept a French convoy on its 
way to the West Indies. On the 14th of October 1747 he fell in 
with it in the Bay of Biscay. The French force, under M. Desher- 
biers de I’Etendu^re, consisted of nine ships, which were, how- 
ever, on the average larger than Hawke’s. He attacked at once. 
The French admiral sent one of his liners to escort the merchant 
ships on their way to the West Indies, and with the other eight 
fought a very gdlant action with the British squadron. Six 
of the eight French ships were taken. The French admiral did 
for a time succeed in saving the trading vessels under his charge, 
but most of them fell into the hands of the British cruisers in 
the West Indies. Hawke was made a knight of the Bath for 
this timely piece of service, a reward which cannot be said to 
have been lavish. 

In 1747 Hawke had been elected M.P. for Portsmouth, which 
he continued to represent for thirty years, though he can seldom 
have been in. his place, and it does not appear that he often spoke. 
A seat in parliament was always valuable to a naval officer at 
that time, since it enabled him to be useful to ministers, and 
increased 'his chances of obtaining employment. Hawke had 
married a lady of fortune in Yorkshire, Catherine Brook, in 1737, 
and was able to meet the expenses entailed by a scat in parlia- 
ment, which were considerable at a time when votes were openly 
paid for by money down. In the interval between the war of 
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the Austrian Succession and tibe Seven Years’ War, Hawke was 
almost always on active service. From 1748 till 1752 he was 
in command at home, and he rehoisted his dag in 1755 as admiral 
in command of the Western Squadron. AlSiough war was not 
declared for some time, England and France were on very hostile 
terms, and conflicts between the officers of the two powers in 
America had already taken place. Neither government was 
scrupulous in abstaining from the use of force while peace was 
still nominally unbroken. Hawke was sent to sea to intercept a 
French squadron which had been cruising near Gibraltar, but 
a restriction was put on the limits within which he might cruise, 
and he failed to meet the French. The fleet was much weakened 
by ill-health. In June 1756 the news of John Byng’s retreat 
from Minorca reached England and aroused the utmost indigna- 
tion. Hawke was at once sent out to relieve him in the Mediter- 
ranean command, and to send him honie for trial. He sailed 
in the Antelope,” carrying, as the wits of the day put it, a 
cargo of courage ” to supply deficiencies in that respect among 
the officers then in the Mediterranean. Minorca had fallen, 
from want of resources rather than the attacks of the French, 
l)efore he could do anything for the assistance of the garrison of 
Fort St Philip. In winter he was recalled to England, and he 
reached home on the 14th of January 1757. On the 24th of 
February following he was promoted full admiral. 

It is said, but on no very good authority, that he was not 
on good terms with Pitt (afterwards earl of Chatham), and it is 
certain that when Pitt’s great ministry was formed in June 
1757, he was not included in the Board of Admiralty. Yet as 
he was continued in command of important forces in the Channel, 
it is obvious that his great capacity was fully recognized. In 
tlie late summer of 1757 he was entrusted with the naval side | 
of an expedition to the coast of France. These operations, 
which were scoffingly described at the time as breaking windows 
with guineas, were a favourite device of Pitt’s for weakening 
the French and raising the confidence of the country. The 
expedition of 1757 was directed against Rochefort, and it 
effected nothing. Hawke, who probably expected very little 
good from it, did his own work as admiral punctually, but he 
cannot lie said to have shown zeal, or any wish to inspirit the 
military officers into making greater efforts than they were 
disposed naturally to make. The expedition returned to Spit- 
head by the 6th of October. No part of the disappointment of 
the public, which was acute, was visited on Hawke. During 
the end of 1757 and the beginning of 1758 he continued cruising 
in the Channel in search of the French naval forces, without 
any striking success. In May of that year he was ordered to 
detach a squadron under the command of Howe to carry out 
further combined operations. Hawke considered himself as 
treated with a want of due respect, and was at the time in bad 
humour with the Admiralty. He somewhat pettishly threw 
up his command, but was induced to resume it by the board, 
which knew his value, and was not wanting in flattery. He re- 
tired in June for a time on the ground of health, but happily 
for his own gloiy* and the service of the country he was able to 
hoist his flag in May 1759, the “ wonderful year ” of Garrick’s 
song. 

France was then elaborating a scheme of invasion which bears 
much resemblance to the plan afterwards formed by Napoleon. 
An army of invasion was collected at the Morbihan in Brittany, 
and the intention was to transport it under the protection of a 
powerful fleet which was to be made up by uniting the squadron 
at Brest with the ships at Toulon. The plan, like Napoleon’s, 
had slight chance of success, since the navd part of the invading 
force must necessarily be brought together from distant points 
at the risk of interruption by the British squadrons. The 
naval forces of England were amply sufficient to provide what- 
ever was needed to upset the plans of the French government. 
But the country was not so confident in the capacity of the 
naty to serve as a defence as it was taught to be in later genera- 
tions. It had been seized by a most shameful panic at the 
beginning of the war in face of a mere threat of invasion. There- 
fore the anxiety of Pitt to baffle the schemes of the French 


decisively was great, and the country looked on at the develop^ 
ment of the naval campaign with nervous attention. The 
proposed combination of the French fleet was defeated by the 
anmhilation of the Toulon squadron on the coast of Portugal by 
Boscawen in May, but the Brest fleet was still untouched and 
the troops were still at Morbihan. It was the dut}^ of Hawke 
to prevent attack from this quarter. The manner in which he 
discharged his task marks an epoch in the history of the navy. 
Until his time, or very nearly so, it was still believed that there 
was rashness in keeping the great ships out after September. 
Hawke maintained his blockade of Brest till far into November. 
Long cruises had always entailed much bad health on the crews, 
but by the care he took to obtain fresh food, and the energy he 
showed in pressing the Admiralty for stores, he was able to keep 
his men healthy. Early in November a series of severe gales 
forced him off the French coast, and he was compelled to anchor 
in Torbay. His absence was brief, but it allowed the French 
admiral, M. de Conflans (1690 ?-i 777), time to put to sea, 
and to steer for the Morbihan. Hawke, who had left Torbay 
on the 13th of November, learnt of the departure of the French 
at sea on the 17th from a look-out ship, and as the French 
admiral could have done nothing but steer for the Morbihan, he 
followed him thither. Hie news that M. dc Conflans had got to sea 
spread a panic through the country, and for some days Hawke 
was the object of abuse of the most irrational kind. There was 
in fact no danger, for behind Hawke’s fleet there were ample 
reserves in the straits of Dover, and in the North Sea. Following 
his enemy as fast as the bad weather, a mixture of calms and 
head winds would allow, the admiral sighted the French about 
40 m. to the west of Belleisle on the morning of the 20th of 

! November. The British fleet was of twenty-one sail, the French 
of twenty. There was also a small squadron of British ships 
engaged in watching the Morbihan as an inshore squadron, 
wluch was in danger of being cut off. M. de Conflans had a 
sufficient force to fight in the open sea without rashness, but 
after making a motion to give battle, he changed his mind and 
gave the signal to his fleet to steer for the anchorage at Quiberon. 
He did not believe that the British admiral would dare to follow 
him, for the coast is one of the most dangerous in the world, 
and the wind was blowing hard from the west and rising to a 
storm. Hawke, however, pursued without hesitation, though 
it was well on in the afternoon before he caught up the rear of 
the French fleet, and dark by the time the two fleets were in the 
bay. The action, which was more a test of scamansliip than (^f 
gunnery, or capacity to manoeuvre in order, ended in the destruc- 
tion of the French. Five ships only were taken or destroyed, 
but others ran ashore, and the French navy as a whole lost all 
confidence. Two British vessels were lost, but the price was 
little to pay for such a victory. No more fighting remained to be 
done. The fleet in Quiberon Bay suffered from want of food, 
and its distress is recorded in the lines : — 

“ Ere Hawke did bang 
Mounscer Conflang 

i You sent us beef and beer ; 

I Now Mounseer's beat 

I We've nought to eat, 

Since you have nought to fesar." 

Hawke returned to England in January 1760 and had no 
further service at sea. He was not made a peer till the 20th of 
May 1776, and then only as Baron Hawke of Towton. From 
1776 to 1777 he was first lord of the Admiralty. His administra- 
tion was much criticized, perhaps more from party spirit than 
because of its real defects. Whatever his relations with Lord 
Chatham may have been he was no favourite with Chatham’s 
partizans. It is very credible that, having spent all his life at 
sea, his faculty did not show in the uncongemal life of the shore. 
As an admiral at sea and on his own element Hawke has had 
no superior. It is true that he was not put to the test of having 
to meet opponents of equal stren^h and efficiency, but then 
neither has any other British admiral since the Dutch wars of 
the 17th century. On his death on the 17 th of October 1781 
his title passed to his son, Martin Bladen (1744-1805), and it is 
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Still held by his descendants^ the 7th Baron (b. i860) being 
best known as a great Yorkshire cricketer. 

There is a portrait of Hawke in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 
His Life by Montagu Burrows (1883) has superseded all other 
authorities; it is supplemented in a few early particulars by Sir 
J. K. Laughton's article in the Diet. Nat. Biog. (1891). 

HAWKER, ROBERT STEPHEN (1803-1874), English anti- 
quary and poet, was born at Stoke Damerel, Devonshire, 
on the 3rd of December 1803. His father, Jacob Stephen 
Hawker, was at that time a doctor, but afterwards curate and 
vicar of Stratton, Cornwall. Robert was sent to Liskeard 
grammar school, and when he was about sixteen was apprenticed 
to a solicitor. He was soon removed to Cheltenham grammar 
school, and in April T823 matriculated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. In the same year he married Charlotte TAns, a lady 
much older than himself. On returning to Oxford he migrated 
to Magdalen Hall, where he graduated in 1828, having already 
won the Newdigate prize for poetry in 1827. He became 
vicar of Morwenstow, a village on the north Cornish coast, 
in 1834. Hawker described the bulk of his parishioners as a 
“mixed multitude of smugglers, wreckers and dissenters of 
various hues.” He was himself a high churchman, and carried 
things with a high hand in his parish, but was much beloved 
by his people. He was a man of great originality, and numerous 
stories were told of his striking sayings and eccentric conduct. 
He was the original of Mortimer Collins’s Canon Tremaine in 
Sweet and Twenty. His first wife died in 1863, and in 1864 he 
married Pauline Kuezynski, daughter of a Polish exile. He died 
in Plymouth on the 15th of August 1875. Before his death 
he was formally received into the Roman Catholic Church, a 
proceeding which aroused a bitter newspaper controversy. 
The best of his poems is The Quest of the Sangraal : Chant the 
First (Exeter, 1864). Among his Cornish Ballads (1869) the 
most famous is on “ Trelawny,” the refrain of which, “ And 
shall Trelawny die,” &c. he declared to be an old C'ornish saying. 

See The Vicar of Morwenstow (1875; later and corrected editions, 
1876 and 1886), by the Kev. S. Baring-Gould, which w^as severely 
criticized by Hawker's friend, W. Maskcll, in the Athenaeum (March 
26, 1876) ; Memorials of the late Robert Stephen Hawker (1876), 
by the late Dr F. G. Lee. These were superseded in 1905 by The 
Life and Letters of R. S. Hawker^ by his son-in-law, C. E. Bylcs, 
which contains a bibliography of his works, now very valuable to 
collectors. See also Boa.se and (yourtney, Bibliotheca Cornuhiensis. 
His Poetical Works (1879) and his Prose Works (1893) were edited 
by J. G. Godwin. Another edition of his Poetical Works (1899) has 
a preface and bibliography by Alfred Wallis, and a complete edition 
of his poems by C. E. Byles, with the title Cornish Ballads and other 
Poems y appeared in 1904. 

HAWKERS and PEDLARS, the designation of itinerant 
dealers who convey their goods from place to place to sell. 
The word “ hawker ” seems to have come into English from the 
Ger. Hoker or Dutch heuker in the early i6th century. In an 
act of 1533 (25 Henry VTIT. c. 9, § 6) wc find “Sundry evill 
disposed persons w'hich commonly beene called Itaukers . . . 
buying and selling of Brasse and Pewter.” The earlier word 
for such an itinerant dealer is “ huckster,” which is found in 
1200, “ For that they have turned God’s house intill hucksteress 
bothe” (Ormulum, 15,817). The base of the two words is the 
same, and is probably to be referred to German hocken, to squat, 
crouch ; cf. “ hucklebone,” the hip-bone ; and the hawkers or 
hucksters were so called either because they stooped under 
their packs, or squatted at booths in markets, &c. Another 
derivation finds the origin in the Dutch hoek, a hole, comer. 
It may be noticed that the termination of “ huckster ” is 
feminine ; though there are examples of its application to women 
it was always applied indiscriminately to either sex. 

“ Pedlar ” occurs much earlier than the verbal form “ to 
peddle,” which is therefore a derivative from the substantive. 
The origin is to be found in the still older word “ pedder,” one 
who carries about goods for sale in a “ ped,” a basket or hamper. 
This b now only used dialectically and in Scotland. In the 
Ancren Riwle {c. 1225), peoddare b found with the meaning of 
“ pedlar,” though the Promptorium parvulorum (c. 1440) defines 
it as cakUkasius, i.e. a, maker of panniers or baskets. 


The French term for a hawker or pedlar of books, colporteur 
{col, neck, porter, to carry), has been adopted by the Bible 
Society and other Englbh religious bodies as a name for itinerant 
vendors and distributors of Bibles and other religious literature. 

The occupation of hawkers and pedlars has been regulated in 
the United Kingdom, and the two classes have also been technically 
distinguished. The Pedlars Act 1871 defines a pedlar as “ any 
hawker, pedlar, petty chapman, tinker, caster of metals, mender 
of chairs, or other person who, without any horse or other beast 
bearing or drawing burden, travels and trades on foot and goes 
from town to town or to other men's houses, carrying to sell or 
exposing for sale any goods, wares or merchandise ... or selling or 
offering for sale his skill in handicraft." Any person who acts as a 
pedlar must have a certificate, which is to be obtained from the chief 
officer of police of the police district in which the person applying 
for die certificate has resided during one month previous to his 
application. He must satisfy the officer that he is above seventeen 
years of age, is of good character, and in good faith intends to carry 
on the trade of a pedlar. The fee for a pedlar’s certificate is five 
shillings, and the certificate remains in force for a year from tlie 
date of issue. The act requires a register of certificates to be kept 
in each district, and imposes a penalty for the assigning, borrowing 
or forging of any certificate. It doe.-» not exempt any one from 
vagrant law, and requires the pedlar to show his certificate on 
demand to certain persons. It empowers tljo police to inspect a 
pedlar's pack, and provides for the arrest of an unccrtificated pedlar 
or one refusing to show his certificate. A pedlar's certificate is not 
required by commercial travellers, sellers of vegetables, fish, fruit or 
victuals, or sellers in fairs. The Hawkers Act 1888 defines a 
hawker as “ any one who travels with a liorse or other beast of 
burden, selling goods," See. An excise licence (expiring on the 31st 
of March in etich year) must be taken out by every hawker in the 
United Kingdom. The duty imposed upon such licence is £2. 
A hawker's licence is not granted, otherwise than by way of licence, 
except on production of a certificate signt'd by a clergyman and two 
householders of the parish or place wherein the applicant resides, 
or by a justice of the county or place, or a superintendent or inspector 
of police for the district, attesting that the person is of good character 
and a jiroper ]>erson to be licenced as a hawker. There are certain 
exemptions from taking out a licence — commercial travellers, 
sellers of fisli, coal, &c., sellers in fairs, and the real worker or maker 
of any goods. The act also lays down certain provisions to be 
observed by hawkers and others, and imposes penalties for infringe- 
ments. In the United Stales hawkers and pedlars must take out 
licences under State laws and Federal laws. 

HAWKBSWORTH, JOHN(r. 1 715-1 773)> English miscellaneous 
writer, was born in London about 1715. lie is said to have been 
clerk to an atiorney, and was certainly self-educated. In 1744 
he succeeded Samuel Johnson as compiler of the parliamentary 
debates for the Gentlemans Magazine, and from 1746 to 1749 
he contributed poems signed Greville, or H. Greville, to that 
journal. In company with Johnson and others he started a 
periodical called The Adventurer, which ran to 140 numbers, 
of which 70 were from the pen of Hawkesworth himself. On 
account of what was regarded as its powerful defence of morality 
and religion, Hawkesworth was rewarded by the archbishop 
of Canterbury with the degree of LL.T). In 1754-1755 he pub- 
lished an edition (12 vols.) of Swift’s works, with a life prefixed 
which Johnson praised in his Lives of the Poets. A larger edition 
(27 vols.) appeared in 1766-1779. He adapted Dryden’s 
Amphitryon for the Drury Lane sti^e in 1756, and Southerne’s 
Oronooko in 1759. IIc wVote the libretto of an oratorio 7 Amri 
in 1760, and the next year Edgar and Emmeline : a Fairy Tale, 
was produced at Drury I..ane. His Alnwran and JJamet (2 vols., 
1761) was first of all drafted as a play, and a tragedy founded 
on it by S. J. Pratt, The Fair Circassian (1781), met with some 
success. He was commissioned by the admiralty to edit Captain 
Cook’s papers relative to his first voyage. For this work, An 
Account of the Voyages undertaken ... for making discoveries 
in the Southern Hemisphere and performed by Commodore Byrone, 
Captain Wallis, Captain Carteret and Captain Cook {from ry64 
to ryyi) drawn up from the Journals ... (3 vols., i 773 )> 
Hawkesworth is said to have received from the publishers the 
sum of £6000. His descriptions of the manners and custom 
of the South Seas were, however, regarded by many critics 
as inexact and hurtful to the interests of morality, and the 
severity of their strictures is said to have hastened his death, 
which took place on the i6th of November i 773 * buned 
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at Bromley, Kent, where he and his wife had kept a school. 
Hawkesworth was a close imitator of Johnson both in style and 
thought, and was at one time on very friendly terms with him. 
It is said that he presumed on his success, and lost Johnson’s 
frienclship as earlv as 1756. 

HAWKHUBSf, a town in the southern parliamentary divi- 
sion of Kent, England, 47 m. S.£. of London, on a branch 
of the South-Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1901), 3136. 
It lies mainly on a ridge above the valley of the Kent Ditch, 
a tributary of the Rother. The neighbouring country is hilly, 
rich and well wooded, and the pleasant and healthy situation 
has led to the considerable extension of the old village as a 
residential locality. The Kent Sanatorium and one of the 
Bamardo homes are established here. The church of St Lawrence, 
founded from Battle Abbey in Sussex, is Decorated and Per- 
pendicular and its east window, of the earlier period, is specially 
beautiful. 

HAWKINS, CAESAR HENRY (1798-1884), British surgeon, 
son of the Rev. E. Hawkins and grandson of the Sir Caesar 
Hawkins (1711-1786), who was serjeant- surgeon to Kings 
George II. and George III., was born at Bisley, Gloucestershire, 
on the 19th of September 1 798, was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
and entered St George's Hospital, London, in 1818. He was 
surgeon to the hospital from 1829 to 1861, and in 1862 was made 
serjeant- surgeon to Queen Victoria. He was president of 
the College of Surgeons in 1852, and again in 1861 ; and he 
delivered the Hunterian oration in 1849. His success in complex 
surgical cases gave him a great reputation. For long he was 
noted as the only surgeon who had succeeded in the operation 
of ovariotomy in a London hospital. This occurred in 1846, 
when anaesthetics were unknown. He did much to popularize 
colotomy. A successful operator, he nevertheless was attached 
to conservative surgery, and was always more anxious to teach 
his pu])ils how to save a limb than how to remove it. He re- 
printed his contributions to the medical journals in two volumes, 
1874, the more valuable papers being on Tumours, Excision of 
the Ovarium y HydropJwbia and Snake-bites, Stricture of the Colon, 
and The Relative Claims of Sir Charles Bell and Magendie to the 
Discovery of the Functions of the Spinal Nerves. He died on the 
20th of July 1884. Ilis brother, Edward Hawkins (1789-1882), 
was the well-known provost of Oriel, Oxford, who played so 
great a part in the Tractarian movement, 

HAWKINS, or Hawkyns, SIR JOHN (1532-1595), British 
admiral, was born at Plymouth in 1532, and belonged to a 
family of Devonshire shipowners and skippers — occupations 
then more closely connected than is now usual. His father, 
William Hawkins (d. 1553), was a prosperous freeman of Ply- 
mouth, who tlirice represented that town in parliament, and is 
described by Hakluyt as one of the principal sea-captains in the 
west parts of England ; his elder brother, also called William 
(d. 1 589), was closely associated with him in his Spanish expedi- 
tions, and took an active part in fitting out ships to meet the 
Armada ; and his nephew, the eldest son of the last named and 
of the same name, sailed with Sir Francis Drake to the South 
Sea in 1577, and served as lieutenant under Edward Fenton 
{q.v.) in the expedition which started for the East Indies and 
China in 1582. His son, Sir Richard Hawkins, is separately 
noticed. 

Sir Jolm Hawkins was bred to the sea in the ships of his 
family. When tht great epoch of Elizabethan maritime 
adventure began, he took an active part by sailing to the Guinea 
coast, where he robbed the Portuguese slavers, and then smuggled 
the negroes he had captured into the Spanish possessions in the 
New World. After a first successful voyage in 1562-1563, two 
vessels which he had rashly sent to Seville were confiscated by 
the Spanish government. With the help of friends, and the 
open approval of the queen, who hired one of her vessels to him, 
he sailed again in 1564, and repeated his voyage with success, 
trading with the Creoles bv force when the officials of the king 
endeavoured to prevent him. These two voyages brought him 
reputation, and he was granted a coat of arms with a demi-Moor, 
or negro, chained, as his crest. The rivalry with Spain was now 


becoming very acute, and when Hawkins sailed for the third 
time in 1567, he went in fact, though not techniadly, on a 
national venture, i^in he kidnapped negroes, and forced his 
goods on the Spanish colonies. Encouraged by his discovery 
that these settlements were small and unfortified, he on this 
occasion ventured to enter Vera Cruz, the port of Mexico, after 
capturing some Spaniards at sea to be held as hostages. He 
alleged ttet he had been driven in by bad weather. The falsity 
of the story was glaring, but the Spanish officers on the spot were 
too weak to offer resistance. Hawkins was allowed to enter 
the harbour, and to refit at the small rocky island of San Juan de 
Ulloa by wWch it is formed. Unfortunately for him, and for a 
French corsair whom he had in his company, a strong Spanish 
force arrived, bringing the new viceroy. The Spaniards, who 
were no more scrupulous of the truth than himself, pretended 
to accept the arrangement made before their arrival, and then 
when they thought he was off his guard attacked him on the 
24th of September. Only two vessels escaped, his own, the 
“ Minion,” and the ” Judith,” a small vessel belonging to his 
cousin Francis Drake. The voyage home was miseraWe, and 
the sufferings of all were great. 

For some years Hawkins did not return to the sea, though he 
continued to be interested in privateering voyages as a capitalist. 
In the course of 1572 he recovered part of his loss by pretending 
to betray the queen for a bribe to Spain. He acted with the 
knowledge of Lord Burleigh. In 1573 he became treasurer of 
the navy in succession to his father-in-law Benjamin Gonson. 
The office of comptroller was conferred on him soon after, and 
for the rest of his life he remained the principal administrative 
officer of the navy. Burleigh noted that he was suspected of 
fraud in his office, but the queen’s ships were kept by him in 
good condition. In 1588 he served as rear-admiral against the 
Spanish Armada and was knighted. In 1590 he was sent to 
the coast of Portugal to intercept the Spanish treasure fleet, but 
did not meet it. In giving an account of his failure to the queen 
he quoted the text ” Paul doth plant, Apollo doth water, but 
God giveth the increase,” which exhibition of piety is said to 
have provoked the queen into exclaiming, ” God’s death I 
This fool went out a soldier, and has come home a divine.” In 
1595 he accompanied Drake on another treasure-hunting voyage 
to the West Indies, which was even less successful, and he died 
at sea off Porto Rico on the 12th of November 1595. 

Hawkins was twice married, first to Katharine Gonson and 
then to Margaret Vaughan. He was counted a puritan when 
Puritanism meant little beyond hatred of Spain and popery, 
and when these principles were an ever-ready excuse for voyages 
in search of slaves and plunder. In the course of one of his 
voyages, when he was becalmed and his negroes were dying, he 
consoled himself by the reflection that God would not suffer 
His elect to perish. Contemporary evidence can be produced to 
show that he was greedy, unscrupulous and rude. But if he had 
been a more delicate man he would not have risked the gallows 
by making piratical attacks on the Portuguese and by appearing 
in the West Indies as an armed smuggler ; and in l^t case he 
would not have played an important part in history by setting 
the example of breaking down the pretension of the Spaniards 
to exclude all comers from the New World. His morality was 
that of the average stirring man of his time, whether in England 
or elsewhere. 

See R. A. J. Walling, A Sea-dog of Devon (1907) ; and Southey in 
his British Admirals, vol. ill. The original accounts of his voyages 
compiled by Hakluyt have been reprinted by the Hakluyt Society, 
with a preface by Sir C. R. Markham. 

HAWKINSy SIR JOHN (1719-1789), English writer on music, 
was bom on the 30th of March 1719, in London, the son of an 
architect who destined him for his own profession. Ultimately, 
however, Hawkins took to the law, devoting his leisure hours 
to his favourite study of music. A wealthy marriage in 1753 
enabled him to indulge his passion for acquiring rare works of 
music, and he bought, for example, the collection formed by 
Dr Pepusch, and subsequently presented by Hawkins to the 
British Museum. It was on such materials that Hawkins 
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founded his celebrated work on the General History of the Science 
and Practice of Music, in 5 vols. (republished in 2 vols., 1876). 
It was brought out in 1776, the same year which witnessed the 
appearance of the first volume of Burney’s work on the same 
subject. The relative merits of the two works were eagerly 
discussed by contemporary critics. Burney no doubt is in- 
finitely superior as a literary man, and his work accordingly 
comes much nearer the idea of a systematic treatise on the 
subject than Hawkins’s, which is essentially a collection of rare 
and valuable pieces of music with a more or less continuous 
commentary. But by rescuing these from oblivion Hawkins has 
given a permanent value to his work. Of Hawkins’s literary 
efforts apart from music it will be sufficient to mention his 
occasional contributions to the Gentleman's Magazine, his 
edition (1760) of the Complete Angler (1787) and his biogmphy 
of Dr Johnson, with whom he was intimately acquainted. 
He was one of the original members of the Ivy Lane Club, and 
ultimately became one of Dr Johnson’s executors. If there were 
any doubt as to his intimacy with Johnson, it would be settled 
by the slighting way in which Boswell refers to him. Speaking 
of the Ivy Lane Club, he mentions amongst the members Mr 
John Hawkins, an attorney,” and adds the following footnote, 
which at the same time may serve as a summary of the remaining 
facts of Hawkins’s life : “ He was for several years chairman 
of the Middlesex justices, and upon presenting an address to 
the king accepted the usual offer of knighthood (1772). He 
is the author of a History of Music in five volumes in quarto. 
By assiduous attendance upon Johnson in his last iUness he 
obtained the office of one of his executors — in consequence of 
which the booksellers of London employed him to publish an 
edition of Dr Johnson’s ivorks and to write his life.” Sir John 
Hawkins died on the 21st of May 1789, and was buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

HAWKINS, or Hawkyns, SIR RICHARD (r. 1562-1622), 
British seaman, was the only son of Admiral Sir John Hawkins 
{q>v) by his first marriage. He was from his earliest davs 
familiar with ships and the sea, and in 1582 he accompanied 
his uncle, William Hawkins, to the West Indies. In 1585 he was 
captain of a galliot in Drake’s expedition to the Spanish main, 
in 1588 he commanded a queen’s ship against the Armada, and in 
1590 sers^ed with his father’s expedition to the coast of Portugal 
In 1593 he purchased the ” Dainty,” a ship originally built for 
his father and used by him in his expeditions, and sailed for the 
West Ii^dies, the Spanish main and the South Seas. It seems 
clear that his project was to prey on the oversea possessions of 
the king of Spain. Hawkins, however, in an account of the 
voyage written thirty years afterwards, maintained, and by that 
time perhaps had really persuaded himself, that his expedition 
was undertaken purely for the purpose of geographical discovery. 
After visiting the coast of Brazil, the ” Dainty ” passed through 
the Straits of Magellan, and in due course reached Valparaiso. 
Having plundered the town, Hawkins pushed north, and in June 
1594, a year after leaving Plymouth, arrived in the bay of San 
Mateo. Here the Dainty ” w'as attacked by two Spanish ships. 
Hawkins was hopelessly outmatched, but defended himself with 
great courage. At last, when he himself had been severely 
wounded, many of his men killed, and the ” Dainty ” was nearly 
sinking, he surrendered on the promise of a safe-conduct out of 
the country for himself and his crew. Through no fault of the 
Spanish commander this promise was not kept. In 1 597 Hawkins 
was sent to vSpain, and imprisoned first at Seville and subse- 
quently at Madrid. He was released in 1602, and, returning to 
England^ was knighted in 1603. In 1604 he became member of 
parliament for Plymouth and vice-admiral of Devon, a post 
which, as the coast was swarming with pirates, was no sinecure. 
In 1620-1621 he was vice-admiral, under Sir Robert Mansell, 
of the fleet sent into the Mediterranean to reduce the Algerian 
corsairs. He died in London on the 17th of April 1622. 

See bis Observations .in his Voiage into the South Sea (1622), re- 
published by the Hakluyt Society. 

HA\7K8, JRANtM'lJMWR ( 17^-1866), American clergyman, 
was bom at Newbem, North Carolina, on the loth of June 1798, 
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and graduated at the university of his native state in 1815. 
After practising law with some distinction he entered the 
Episcopalian ministry in 1827 and proved a brilliant and im- 
pressive preacher, holding livings in New Haven, Philadelphia^ 
New York and New Orleans, and declining several bishoprics. 
On his appointment as historiographer of his church in 1835, 
he went to England, and collected the abundant materials 
afterwards utilized in his Contributions to the Ecclesiastical 
History of U,S.A. (New York, 1836-1839). These two volumes 
dealt with Maryland and Virginia, while two later ones (1863- 
1864) were devoted to Connecticut. He was the first president 
of the university of Louisiana (now merged in Tulsme). He 
died in New York on the 26th of September i866. 

HAWK5HAW* SIR JOHN (1S11-1891), English engineer, was 
bom in Yorkshire in 1811, and was educated at Leeds grammar 
school. Before he was twenty-one he had been engaged for six or 
seven years in railway engineering and the constniction of roads 
in his native county, and in the year of his majority he obtained 
an appointment as engineer to the Bolivar Mining Association 
in Venezuela. But the climate there was more th^ his health 
could stand, and in 1834 he was obliged to return to England, 
He soon obtained employment under Jesse Hartley at the 
Liverpool docks, and subsequently was made engineer in charge 
of the railway and navigation works of the Manchester, Bury 
and Bolton Canal Company. In 1845 he became chief engineer 
to the Manchester & I^eds railway, and in 1847 to its successor, 
the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway, for which he constructed a 
large number of branch lines. In 1850 he removed to London 
and began to practise as a consulting engineer, at first alone, 
but subsequently in partnership with Harrison Hayter. In that 
capacity his work was of an extremely varied nature, embracing 
almost every branch of engineering. He retained his connexion 
with the Lancashire & Yorkshire Company until his retirement 
from professional work in 1888, and was consulted on all the 
important engineering points that affected it in that long period. 
In London he was responsible for the Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street railways, together with the two bridges which carried 
them over the Thames ; he was engineer of the East London 
railway, which passes under the Thames through Sir M. I. 

I Brunei’s well-known tunnel ; and jointly with Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry he constructed the section of the Underground railway 
which completed the “ inner circle ” between the Aldgate and 
Mansion House stations. In addition, many railway works 
claimed his attention in all parts of the world — Germany, 
Russia, India, Mauritius, &c. One noteworthy point in his 
railway practice was his advocacy, in opposition to Robert 
Stephenson, of steeper gradients than had pre\'iously been 
thought desirable or possible, and so far back as 1838 he expressed 
decided disapproval of the maintenance of the broad gauge on 
the Great Western, because of the troubles he foresaw it would 
lead to in connexion with future railway extension, and because 
he objected in general to breaks of gauge in the lines of a country. 
The construction of canals was another branch of engineering 
in which he was actively engaged. In 2862 he became engineer 
of the Amsterdam ship-canal, and in the succeeding year he may 
fairly be said to have been the saviour of the Suez Canal. About 
that time the scheme was in very bad odour, and the khedive 
determined to get the opinion of an English engineer as to its 
practicability, having made up his mind to stop the works if that 
opinion was unfavourable. Hawkshaw was chosen to make the 
inquiry, and it was because his report was entirely favourable that 
M. de Lesseps was able to say at the opening ceremony that to 
him he owed the canal. As a member of the International 
Congress which considered the construction of an interoceanic 
canal across central America, he thought best of the Nicaraguan 
route, and privately he regarded the Panama scheme as im- 
practicable at a reasonable cost, although publicly he exprewed 
no opinion on the matter and left the Confess without voting. 
Sir John Hawkshaw also had a wide experience in constructing 
harbours (c.g. Holyhead) and docks {e.g. Penarth, the Albert 
Dock at Hull, and the south dock of the Ewt and West India 
Docks in London), in river-engineering, in drainage and sewerage. 
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in water-supply, &c. He was engineer, with Sir James Brunlees, 
of the orij^inal Channel Tunnel Company from 1872, but many 
years previously he had investigated for himself the question of 
a tunnel under the Strait of Dover from an engineering point of 
view, and had come to a belief in its feasibility, so far as that 
could be determined from borings and surveys. Subsequently, 
however, he became convinced that the tunnel would not be to 
the advantage of Great Britain, and thereafter would have 
nothing to do with the project. He was also engineer of the 
Severn Tunnel, which, from its magnitude and the difficulties 
encountered in its construction, must rank as one of the most 
notable engineering undertakings of the 19th century. He died 
in London on the 2nd of June 1891. 

HAWKSLEY, THOMAS (1807-1893), English engineer, was 
born on the 12th of July 1807, at Arnold, near Nottingham. 
He was at Nottingham grammar school till the age of fifteen, but 
was indebted to his private studies for his knowledge of mathe- 
matics, chemistry and geology. In 1822 he was articled to an 
architect in Nottingham, subsequently becoming a partner in 
the firm, which also undertook engineering work ; and in 1852 
he removed to Ix)ndon, where he continued in active practice 
till he was well past eighty. His work was chiefly concerned with 
water and gas supply and with main-drainage. Of water- 
works he used to say that he had constructed 150, and a long 
list might be drawn up of important towns that owe their water 
to his skill, including Liverpool, Sheffield, Leicester, Leeds, 
Derby, Darlington, Oxford, Cambridge and Northampton in 
England, and Stockholm, Altona and Bridgetown (Barbados) 
in other countries. To his native town of Nottingham he was 
water engineer for fifty years, and the system he designed for 
it was noteworthy from the fact that the principle of constant 
supply was adopted for the first time. The gas-works at Notting- 
ham, and at many other towns for which he provided water 
supplies were also constructed by him. He designed main- 
drainage systems for Birmingham, Worcester and Windsor among 
other places, and in 1857 he was called in, together with G. P. 
Bidder and Sir J. Bazalgette, to report on the best solution of the 
vexed question of a main-drainage scheme for London. In 1872 
he was president of the Institution of Civil Engineers — ^an office 
in which his son Charles followed him in 1901. He died in 
London on the 23rd of September 1893. 

HAWKSMOOR, NICHOLAS (1661-1736), English architect, of 
Nottinghamshire birth, became a pupil of Sir ("hristopher Wren 
at the age of eighteen, and his name is intimately associated 
with those of Wren and Sir J. Vanbrugh in the English archi- 
tecture of his time. Through Wren’s influence he obtained 
various official posts, as deputy-surveyor at Chelsea hospital, 
clerk of the works and deputy -surveyor at Greenwich hospital, 
clerk of the works at Whitehall, St James’s and Westminster, 
and he succeeded Wren as surveyor-general of Westminster 
Abbey. He took part in much of the work done by Wren and 
Vanbrugh, and it is difficult often to assign among them the 
credit for the designs of various features. Hawksmoor appears, 
however, to have been responsible for the early Gothic designs 
of the two towers of All Souls’ (Oxford) north quadrangle, and 
the library and other features at Queen’s College (Oxford), 
At the close of Queen Anne’s reign he had a principal part in 
the scheme for building fifty new churches in London, and 
himself designed five or six of them, including St Maiy Woolnoth 
(1716-1719) and St George’s, Bloomsbury (1720-1730). A 
number of his drawings have been preserved. He died in 
London on the 25th of March 1736. 

HAWKWOOD, SIR JOHN (d. 1394)^ an English adventurer 
who attained great wealth and renown as a condottiere in the 
Italian wars of the 14th century. His name is variously spelt 
as Haccoude, Aucud, Aguto, 6lc,, by contemporaries. It is said 
that he was tiie son of a tanner of Hedingham Sibil in Essex, 
and was apprenticed in London, whence he went, in the English 
army, to France under Edward III. and the Black Prince. It 
is said also that he obtained the favour of the Black Prince, and 
received knighthood from King Edward III., but though it is 
certain that he was of knightly rank, there is no evidence as to 
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the time or place at which he won it. On the peace of Bretigny 
in 1360, he collected a band of men-at-arms, and moved south- 
ward to Italy, where we find the White Company, as his men 
were called, assisting the marquis of Monferrato against Milan 
in 1362-63, and the Pisans a^inst Florence in 1364. After 
several campaigns in various parts of central Italy, Hawkwood 
in 1368 entered the service of Bemabo Visconti. In 1369 he 
fought for Perugia against the pope, and in 1370 for the Visconti 
against Pisa, Florence and other enemies. In 1372 he defeated 
tJie marquis of Monferrato, but soon afterwards, resenting the 
interference of a council of war with his plans, Hawkwood 
resigned his command, and the White Company passed into the 
papal service, in which he fought against the Visconti in 1373- 
1375. In 1375 the Florentines entered into an agreement with 
him, by which they were to pay him and his companion 130,000 
gold florins in three months on condition that he undertook 
no engagement against them ; and in the same year the priors 
of the arts and the gonfalonier decided to give him a pension 
of 1200 florins per annum for as long as he should remain in 
Italy. In 1377, under the orders of the cardinal Robert of 
Geneva, legate of Bologna, he massacred the inhabitants of 
Cesena, but in May of the same year, disliking the executioner’s 
work put upon him by the legate, he joined the anti-papal league, 
and married, at Milan, Donnina, an illegitimate daughter of 
Bernab6 Visconti. In 1378 and 1379 Hawkwood was constantly 
in the field ; he quarrelled with Bemab6 in 1378, and entered 
the service of Florence, receiving, as in 1375, 130,000 gold florins. 
He rendered good service to the republic up to 1382, when for a 
time he was one of the English ambassadors at the papal court. 
He engaged in a brief campaign in Naples in 1383, fought for 
the marquis of Padua against Verona in 1386, and in 1388 made 
an unsuccessful effort against Gian Galeazzo Visconti, who had 
murdered Bemab6. In 1390 the Florentines took up the war 
against Gian Galeazzo in earnest, and appointed Hawkwood 
commander-in-chief. His campaign against the Milanese army 
in the Veronese and the Bergamask was reckoned a triumph 
of generalship, and in 1392 Florence exacted a satisfactory 
peace from Gian Galeazzo. His latter years were spent in a 
villa in the neighbourhood of Florence. On his death in 1394 
the republic gave him a public funeral of great magnificence, and 
decreed the erection of a marble monument in the cathedral. 
This, however, was never executed ; but Paolo Uccelli painted 
his portrait in terre-verte on the inner fa9ade of the building, 
where it still remains, though damaged by removal from the 
plaster to canvas. Richard II. of England, probably at the 
instigation of Hawkwood 's sons, who returned to their native 
country, requested the Florentines to let him remove the good 
knight’s bones, and the Florentine government signified its 
consent. 

Of his children by Donnina Visconti, who appears to have been 
his second wife, the eldest daughter married Count Brezaglia 
of Porciglia, podestd of Ferrara, who succeeded him as Florentine 
commander-m-chief, and another a German condottiere named 
Conrad Prospergh. His son, John, returned to England and 
settled at Hedii^ham Sibil, where, it is supposed, Sir John 
Hawkwood was buried. The children of the first marriage 
were two sons and three daughters, and of the latter the youngest 
married John Shelley, an ancestor of the poet. 

Authorities. — Muratori, Rerum Italicarum scrif?tores, and supple- 
ment by Tartinius and Manni; Archivio storico italiano; Temple- 
Leader and Marcotti, Giovanni Acuto (Florence, 1889; Eng. transl., 
Leader Scott, London, 1889) ; Nichol, Bibliotheca to^graphica 
Britannica^ vol. vi. ; J. G. Alger in Register and Maganne of Bio- 
graphy, v. I.; and article in Diet, Nat, Biog, 

HAWLEY, HENRY {c, 1679-1759), British lieut-^neral, 
entered the army, it is said, in 1694. He saw service in the War 
of Spanish Succession as a captain of Erie’s (the 19th) foot. 
After Almanza he returned to England, and a few years later 
had become lieut.-colonel of the 19th. With his regiment he 
served at Sheriffmuir in 1715, where he was wounded. After this 
for some years he served in the United Kingdom, obtaining pro- 
motion in the usual course, and in 1739 he arrived at the grade 
of major general. Four years later he accompanied George n. 
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and Stair to Germany^ and^ as a general officer of cava^ 
under Sir John Cope, was present at Dettingen. Becoming 
lieut.-general somewhat later, he was second-m-command of 
the cavahy at Fontenoy, and on the 20th of December 1745 
became commander-in-c^ef in Scotland. Less than a month 
later Hawley suffered a severe defeat at Falkirk at the hands of 
the Highland insurgents. This, however, did not cost him his 
command, for the duke of Cumberland, who was soon afterwards 
sent north, was captain-general. Under Cumberland’s orders 
Hawley led the cavdry in the campaign of Culloden, and at that 
battle his dragoons distinguished themselves by their ruthless 
butchery of the fugitive rebels. After the end of the “ Forty- 
Five ” he accompaniedJ 3 umberland to tlie Low Countries and led 
the allied cavalry at Lauffeld (Val). He ended his career as 
governor of Portsmouth and died at that place in 1759. James 
Wolfe, his brigade-major, wrote of General Hawley in no flattering 
terms. ‘‘ The troops dread his severity, hate the man and hold 
his military knowledge in contempt,” he wrote. But, whether it 
be true or false that he was the natural son of George II., Hawley 
was always treated with the greatest favour by that king and 
by his son the duke of Cumberland. 

HAWLEY, JOSEPH ROSWELL (1826-1905), American 
political leader, was bom on the 31st of October at Stewartsville, 
Richmond county. North Carolina, where his father, a native of 
Connecticut, was pastor of a Baptist church. The father returned 
to Connecticut in 1837 and the son graduated at Hamilton 
College (Clinton, N.Y.) in 1847. He was admitted to the bar in 
1850, and practised at Hartford, Conn., for six years. An ardent 
opponent of slavery, he became a Free .Soiler, was a delegate 
to the National Convention which nominated John P. Hale 
for the presidency in 1852, and subsequently serv^ed as chairman 
of the State Committee, having at the same time editorial control 
of the Charier Oak, the party organ. In 1856 he took a leading 
part in organizing the Republican party in Connecticut, and 
in 1857 l:)ecame editor of the Hartford Evening Press^ a newly 
established Republican newspaper. He served in the Federal 
army throughout the ("ivil War, rising from the rank of captain 
(April 22, 1861) to that of brigadier-general of volunteers (Sept. 
1864) ; took part in the Port Royal Expedition, in the capture 
of Fort Pulaski (April 1862), in the siege of Charleston and the 
capture of Fort Wagner (Sept. 1863), in the battle of Olustee 
(Feb. 20, 1864), in the siege operations about Petersburg, and 
in General W. T. Sherman’s campaign in the Carolinas : and 
in September 1865 received the brevet of major-general of 
volunteers. From April 1866 to April 1867 he was governor 
of Connecticut, and in 1867 he bought the Hartford Courant, 
with which he combined the Press, and which became under his 
editorship the most influential newspaper in Connecticut and 
one of the leading Republican papers in the country. He was 
the permanent chairman of the Republican National Convention 
in 1868, was a delegate to the conventions of 1872, 1876 and 
1880, was a member of Congress from December 1872 until 
March 1875 and again in 1879-1881, and was a United States 
senator from 1881 until the 3rd of March 1905, being one of the 
Republican leaders both in the House and the Senate. From 
1873 to 1876 he was president of the United States Centennial 
Commission, the great success of the Centennial Exposition 
being largely due to him. He died at Washington, D.C., on the 
17th of March 1905. 

HAWORTH, an urban district in the Keighley parliamentary 
division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 10 m. N.W. 
of Bradford, on a branch of the Midland railway. Pop. (1901), 
7492. It is picturesquely situated on a steep slope, lying high, 
and surrounded by moorland. The Rev. Patrick Bronte (d. 1861) 
was incumbent here for forty-one years, and a memorial near 
the west window of St Michael’s church bears his name and the 
names of his gifted daughters upon it. The grave of Charlotte 
and Emily Bronte is also marked by a brass. In 1895 a museum 
was opened by the Bronte society. There is a large worsted 
industry. 

HAWSER (in sense and form as if from “ hawse,” which, 
from the i6th- century form halse, is derived from Teutonic 
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hols, neck, of which there is a Scandinavian use in the sense of 
the forepart of a ship ; the two words are not etymologically 
connected; “hawser” is from an O. Fr. haucier, hausser to 
raise, tow, hoist, from the Late Lat. altiare, to lift, dUusy hih) 
a small cable or thick rope used at sea for the purposes of moormg 
or warping, in the case of large vessels made of steel. When a 
cable or tow line is made of three or more small ropes it is said 
to be “ hawser-laid.” The “ hawse ” of a ship is that part of the 
bows wliere the “ hawse-holes ” are made ITiese are two holes 
cut in the bows of a vessel for the cables to pass through, having 
small cast-iron pipes, called “ hawse-pipes,” fitted into them to 
prevent abrasion. In bad weather at sea these holes are plugged 
up with “ hawse-plugs ” to prevent the water entering. The 
phrase to enter the service by the “ hawse-holes ” is used of 
those who have risen from before the mast to commissioned 
rank in the navy. When the ship is at anchor the space between 
her head and the anchor is called “ hawse,” as in the phrase 
I “ athwart the hawse.” The term also applies to the position 
I of the ship’s anchors when moored ; when they are laid out in a 
I line at right angles to the wind it is said to be moored with an 
I “ open hawse ” ; when both cables are laid out straight to their 
I anchors without crossing, it is a “ clear hawse.” 

I HAWTHORN, a city of Bourke county, Victoria, Australia, 
4i m. by rail E. of and suburban to Melbourne. Pop. (1901), 
21,339* is the seat of the important Methodist I-adies’ 
College. The majority of the inhabitants are professional and 
business men engaged in Melbourne, and their residences are 
numerous at Hawthorn. 

HAWTHORN ( 0 . Eng. haga-y hceg-y or hege-thorny i.e, “ hedge- 
thorn ”), the common name for Cralaegtis, in botany, a genus 
of shrubs or small trees belonging to the natural order Rosaccae, 
native of the north temperate regions, especially America. It 
is represented in the British Isles by the haw'thom, white-thorn 
or may (Ger. Hagedorn and Chrisidorn ; Fr. aub:piije)y C, 
Oxyacanthay a small, round-headed, much-branched tree, 10 to 
20 ft. high, the branches often ending in single sharp spines. 
The leaves, which are deeply cut, are i to 2 in. long and very 
variable in shape. The flowers are sweet-scented, in flat-topped 
clusters, and i to J in. in diameter, with five spreading white 
petals alternating with five persistent green sepals, a large 
number of stamens with pinkish-brown anthers, and one to three 
carpels sunk in the cup-shaped floral axis. The fruit, or haw, 
as in the apple, consists of the swollen floral axis, which is usually 
scarlet, and forms a fleshy envelope surrounding the hard stone. 

The common hawthorn is a native of Europe as far north as 
60 J® in Sweden, and of North Africa, western Asia and Siberia, 
and has been naturalized in North America and Australia. It 
thrives best in dry soils, and in height varies from 4 or 5 to 12, 15 
or, in exceptional cases, as much as between 20 and 30 ft. It 
may be propagated from seed or from cuttings. The seeds 
must be from ripe fruit, and if fresh gathered should be freed 
from pulp by maceration in water. They germinate only in the 
second year after sowing ; in the course of their first year the 
seedlings attain a height of 6 to 12 in. Hawthorn has been for 
many centuries a favourite park and hedge plant in Europe, and 
numerous varieties have been developed by cultivation ; these 
differ in the form of the leaf, the white, pink or red, single or 
double flowers, and the yellow, orange or red fruit. In England 
the hawthorn, owing to its hardiness and closeness of growtli, 
has been employed for enclosure of land since the Roman occupa- 
tion, but for ordinary field hedges it is believed it was generdly 
in use till abo it the end of the 17th century. James I. of 
Scotland, in his Quair, ii. 14 (early 15th century), mentions the 
“ hawthorn hedges knet ” of Windsor Castle. The first hawthorn 
hedges in Scotland are said to have been planted by soldiers 
of Cromwell at Inch Buckling Brae in East Lothian and lunlarig 
in Perthshire. Annual pruning, to which the hawthorn is par- 
ticularly amenable, is necessary if the hedge is to maintain its 
compactness and sturdiness. When the lower part shows 
a tendency to go bare the strong stems may be “ plashed,” i.e, 
split, bent over and pegged to the ground so that new growths 
may start. The wood of the hawthorn is white in colour, with 
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h yeUowish tinge. Ftesh cut it weighs 68 !b 12 oz. per cubic foot^ 
and dry 57 !b 3 oz. It can seldom be obtained in large portions^ 
and has the disadvantage of being apt to warp ; its great hwd- 
ness, however, renders it valuable for the manufacture of various 
articles, such as ^e cogs of mill-wheels, flails and mallets, and 
handles of hammers. Both green and diy it forms excellent 
fuel. The bark possesses tanning properties, and in Scotland 
in past times yielded with ferrous sulphate a black dye for wool. 
The leaves are eaten by cattle, and have been employed as a 
substitute for tea. Birds and deer feed upon the haws, which ^ 
used in the preparation of a fermented and highly intoxicating 
liquor. The hawthorn serves as a stock for grafting other trees. 
As an ornamental feature in landscapes, it is worthy of notice ; 
and the pleasing shelter it affords and the beauty of its blossoms 
have frequently been alluded to by poets. The custom of 
employing the flowering branches for decorative purposes on 
the ist of May is of very early origin ; but since the alteration 
in the calendar the tree has rarely been in full bloom in England 
before the second week of that month. In the Scottish Highlands 
the flowers may be seen as late as the middle of June. The 
hawthorn has been regarded as the emblem of hope, and its 
branches are stated to have been carried by the ancient Greeks 
in wedding processions, and to have been used by them to deck 
the altar of Hymen. The supposition that the tree was the 
source of Christ’s crown of thorns gave rise doubtless to the 
tradition current among the French peasantry that it utters 
groans and cries on Good Friday, and probably also to the old 
popular superstition in Great Britain and Ireland that ill-luck 
attended the uprooting of hawthorns. Branches of the Glaston- 
bury thorn, C. Oxyacantha, var. praecox, which flowers both in 
December and in spring, were formerly highly valued in England, 
on account of tlie legend that the tree was originally the staff of 
Joseph of Arimathea. 

The number of species in the genus is from fifty to seventy, 
according to the view taken as to whether or not some of the 
forms, especially of those occurring in the United States, repre- 
sent distinct species. C. coccinea, a native of Canada and the 
eastern United States, with bright scarlet fruits, was introduced 
into English gardens towards the end of the 17 th century. 
C. Crus-GaUi, with a somewhat similar distribution and intro 
duced about the some time, is a very decorative species with 
showy, bright red fruit, often remaining on the branches till 
spring, and leaves assuming a brilliant scarlet and orange in the 
autumn ; numerous varieties are in cultivation. C. Pyracantha, 
known in gardens as pyracantha, is evergreen and has white 
flowers, appearing in May, and fine scarlet fruits of the size of 
a pea which remain on the tree nearly all the winter. It is a 
native of south Europe and was introduced into Britain early 
in the 17th century. 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL (1804-1864), American writer, 
son of Nathaniel Hathome (1776-1808), was born at Salem, 
Massachusetts, on the 4tn of July 1804. The head of the 
American branch of the family, William Hathome of Wilton, 
Wiltshire, England, emigrated with Winthrop and his company, 
and arrived at Salem Bay, Mass., on the 12th of June 1630. He 
had grants of land at Dorchester, where he resided for upwards 
of six years, when he was persuaded to remove to Salem by the 
tender of further grants of land there, it being considered a public 
benefit that he should become an inhabitant of that town. He 
represented his fellow-townsmen in the legislature, and served 
them in a military capacity as a captain in the first regular troop 
organized in Salem, which he led to victory through an Indian 
campaign in Maine. Originally a determined Separatist,” 
and opposed to compulsion for conscience, he signalized himself 
when a n^i^trate by the active part which he took in the Quaker 
persecutions of tlie time (X657-X662), going so far on one occasion 
as to order the whip '>ing of Anne Coleman and four other Friends 
through Salem, Boston and Dedham. He died, an old man, in 
the odour of sanctity, and left a good property to his son John, 
who inherited his father’s capacity and intolerance, and was in 
turn a legislator, a magistrate, a soldier and a bitter persecutor 
of witches. Before tlie death of Justice Hathome in 17x7, the 


destiny of the i^ily suflered a sea-change, and they began to 
be no^ as mariners. One of these seafaring Hathornesfigur^ 
in the Revolution as a privateer, who had the good fortune to 
escape from a British prison-ship ; and another, Captain Danid 
Hathome, has left his mark on early American ballad-lore. 
He too was a privateer, commander of the brig ” Fair American,” 
which, cruisii^ of! the coast of Portugal, fell in with a British 
scow laden with troops for General Howe, which scow the bold 
Hathome and his valiant crew at once engaged and fought for 
over an hour, until the vanquished enemy was glad to cut the 
Yankee grapplings and quickly bear away. The last of the 
Hathornes with whom we are concerned was a son of this 
sturdy old privateer, Nathaniel Hathome. He was bom in 
1776, and about the beginning of the i9tli century married Miss 
Elizabeth Clarke Manning, a daughter of Richard Manning of 
Salem, whose ancestors emigrated to America about fifty years 
after riie arrival of William Hathome. Young Nathaniel took 
his hereditary place before the mast, passed from the forecastle 
to the cabin, made voyages to the East and West Indies, Braz 2 
and Africa, and finally died of fever at Surinam, in the spring ot 
1808. He was the father of three children, the second of whom 
was the subject of this article. The form of the family name was 
changed by the latter to ” Hawthorne ” in his early manliood. 

After the death of her husband Mrs Ha.vthome removed to 
the house of her father with her little family of children. Of 
the boyhood of Nathaniel no particulars have reached us, except 
that he was fond of taking long walks alone, and that he used to 
declare to his mother that he would go to sea some time and 
would never return. Among the books that he is known to have 
read as a child were Shakespeare, Milton, Pope and Thomson, 
The Castle of Indolence being an especial favourite. In the 
autumn of i8i8 his mother removed to Raymond, a town in 
Cumberland county, Maine, where his uncle, Richard Manning, 
had built a large and ambitious dwelling. Here the lad resumed 
his solitary walks, exchanging the narrow streets of Salem for 
the boundless, primeval wilderness, and its sluggish harbour 
for the fresh bright waters of Sebago lake. He roamed the 
woods by day, wiQi his gun and rod, and in the moonlight nights 
of winter skated upon the lake alone till midnight. When he 
found himself away from home, and wearied widi his exercise, 
he took refuge in a log cabin where half a tree would be burning 
upon the hearth. He had by this time acquired a taste for 
writing, that showed itself in a little blank-book, in which he 
jotted down his woodland adventures and feelings, and which 
was remarkable for minute observation and nice perception of 
nature. 

After a year’s residence at Raymond, Nathaniel returned 
to Salem in order to prepare for college. He amused himself 
by publishing a manuscript periodical, which he called the 
Spectator, and which displayed considerable vivacity and talent. 
He speculated upon the profession that he would follow, with a 
sort of prophetic insight into his future. I do not want to be 
a doctor and live by men’s diseases,” he wrote to his mother, 

nor a minister to live by their sins, nor a lawyer and live by 
their quarrels. So I don’t see that there is anything left for me 
but to be an author. How would you like some day to see a 
whole shelf full of books, written by your son, with ^ Hawthorne’s 
Works ’ printed on their backs ? ” 

Nathaniel entered Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, in 
the autumn of 1821, where he became acquainted with two 
students who were destined to distinction — Henry W. Longfellow 
and Pranklin Pierce. He was an excellent classical scholar, 
his Latin compositions, even in his freshman year, being remark- 
able for their elegance, while his Greek (which was less) was good. 
He made graceful translations from the Roman poets, and 
wrote several English poems which were creditable to him. 
After graduation three years later (1825^ he returned to Salem, 
and to a life of isolation. He devoted his mornings to study, 
his afternoons to writing, and his evenings to long walks along 
the rocky coast. He was scarcely known by sight to liis towns- 
men, and he held so little communication with the members 
of his own family that his meals were frequently left at his 
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locked door. He wrote largely, but destroyed many of his 
manuscripts, his taste was so difficult to ple^. He thought 
well enough, however, of one of his compositions to print it 
anonymously in 1828. A crude melodramatic story, entitled 
Fanskawe, it was unworthy even of his immature powers, and 
should never have been rescued from the oblivion which speedily 
overtook it. The name of Nathaniel Hawthorne finally became 
known to his countrymen as a writer in The Token, a holicky 
annual which was commenced in 1828 by Mr S. G. Goodrich 
(better known as “ Peter Parley *'), by whom it was conducted 
for fourteen years. This forgotten publication numbered among 
its contributors most of the prominent American writers of the 
time, none of whom appear to have added to their reputation 
in its pages, except the least popular of all — Hawthorne, who 
was for years the obscurest man of letters in America, though 
he gradually made admirers in a quiet way. His first public 
recognition came from England, where his genius was discovered 
fai 1835 by Henry F. Chorley, one of the editors of the Athenaeum, 
in which he copied three of Hawthorne’s most characteristic 
papers from The Token, He had but little encouragement to 
continue in literature, for Mr Goodrich was so much more a 
publisher than an author that he paid him wretchedly for his 
contributions, and still more wretchedly for his work upon an 
American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, which 
he persuaded him to edit. This author-publisher consented, 
however, at a later period (1837) to bring out a collection of 
Hawthorne’s writings under the title of Twice-told Tales, A 
moderate edition was got rid of, but the great body of the reading 
public ignored the book altogether. It was generously reviewed 
in the North American Retnew by his college friend I^ongfellow, 
who said it came from the hand of a man of genius, and praised 
it for the exceeding beauty of its style, which was as clear as 
running waters. 

The want of pecuniary success which had so far attended 
his authorship led Hawthorne to accept a situation which was 
tendered him by George Bancroft, the historian, collector of 
the port of Boston under the Democratic rule of President 
van Buren. He was appointed a weigher in the custom-house 
at a salary of about $1200 a year, and entered upon the duties 
of his office, which consisted for the most part in measuring 
coal, salt and other bulky commodities on foreign vessels. 
It was irksome employment, but faithfully performed for two 
years, when he was superseded through a change in the national 
administration. Master of himself once more, he returned to 
Salem, trhere he remained until the spring of 1841, when he 
wrote a collection of children’s stories entitled Grandfather'^ s 
Chair, and joined an industrial association at West Roxbury, 
Mass. Brook Farm, as it was called, was a social Utopia, 
composed of a number of advanced thinkers, whose object was 
so to distribute manual labour as to give its members time for 
intellectual culture. The scheme worked admirably — on paper ; 
but it was suited neither to the temperament nor the taste of 
Hawthorne, and after trying it patiently for nearly a year he 
returned to the everyday life of mankind. 

One of Hawthorne’s earliest admirers was Miss Sophia Peabody, 
a lady of Salem, whom he married in the summer of 1842. He 
made himself a new home in an old manse, at Concord, Mass., 
situated on historic ground, in sight of an old revolutionary 
battlefield, and devoted himself diligently to literature. He 
was known to the few by his Twice-told Talcs, and to the many 
by his papers in the Democratic Review, He published in 1842 
a further portion of Grandfather's Chair, and also a second 
volume of Twice-told Tales, He also edited, during 1845, 
the African Journals of Horatio Bridge, an officer of the navy, 
who had been at college with him ; and in the following year he 
published in two volumes a collection of his later writings, under 
the title of Mosses from an Old Manse, 

After a residence of nearly four years at Concord, Hawthorne 
returned to Salem, having been appointed surveyor of the 
custom-house of that port by a new Democratic administration. 
He filled the duties of this position until the incoming of the 
Whig administration again led to his retirement. He seems to 
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have written little during his official term, but, as he had leisure 
enough and to spare, he read much, and pondered over subi^ 
for future stories. His next work, The Scarlet Letter, which was 
begun after his removal from the custom-house, was published 
in 1850. If there had been any doubt of his genius before, it 
was settled for ever by this powerful romance. 

Shortly after the publication of The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne 
removed from Salem to Lenox, Berkshire, Mass., where he wrote 
The House of the Seven GabUs (1851) and The Wonder-Book 
(1851). From Lenox he removed to West Newton, near Boston, 
Mass., where he wrote The Blithedale Romance (1852) and The 
Snow Image and other Twice-told Tales (1852). In the spring 
of 1852 he removed back to Concord, where he purchased an 
old house which he called The Wayside, and where he wrote a 
Life of Franklin Pierce (1852) and Tanglewood Tales (1853). 
Mr Pierce was the Democratic candidate for the presidency, 
and it was only at his urgent solicitation that Hawthorne 
consented to become his biographer. He declared that he 
would accept no office in case he were elected, lest it might 
compromise him ; but his friends gave him such weighty reasons 
for reconsidering his decision that he accepted the consulate 
at Liveipool, which was understood to be one of the best gifts 
at the disposal of the president. 

Hawthorne departed for Europe in the summer of 1853, and 
returned to the United States in the summer of i860. Of the 
seven years which he passed in Europe five were spent in attending 
to the duties of Iris consulate at Liverpool, and in little journeys 
to Scotland, the Lakes and elsewhere, and the remaining two 
in France and Italy. They were quiet and uneventful, coloured 
by observation and reflection, as his note-books show, but 
productive of only one elaborate work, Transformation, or The 
Marble Faun, which he sketched out during his residence in 
Ital)*^, and prepared for the press at Leamington, England, 
whence it was despatched to America and published in i860. 

Hawthorne took up his abode at The Wayside, not much richer 
than when he left it, and sat down at his desk once more with a 
heavy heart. He was surrounded by the throes of a great civil 
>var, and the political party w'ith w^hich he had always acted 
was under a cloud. His friend ex-President Pierce was stig- 
matized as a traitor, and when Hawthorne dedicated his next 
book to him- a volume of English impressions entitled Our Old 
Home (1863) — it was at the risk of his own popularity. His pen 
was soon to be laid aside for ever ; for, with the exception of 
the unfinished story of Septimius Felton, which was published 
after his death by his daughter Una (1872), and the fragment 
of The Dolliver Romance, the beginning of which was published 
in the Atlantic Monthly in July 1864, he wrote no more. His 
health gradually declined, his hair grew white as snow, and 
the once stalwart figure that in early manhood flashed along the 
airy cliffs and glittering sands sauntered idly on the little hill 
behind his house. In the beginning of April 1864 he made a short 
southern tour with his publisher Mr William D. Ticknor, and was 
benefited by the change of scene until he reached Philadelphia, 
where he was shocked by the sudden death of Mr Ticknor. 
He returned to The Wayside, and after a short .season of rest 
joined his friend ex-President Pierce. He died at Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, on the 19th of May 1864, and five days later 
was buried at Sleepy Hollow, a beautiful cemeter}' at Concord, 
where he used to walk under the pines when he was living at the 
Old Manse, and where his ashes moulder under a simple stone, 
inscribed wdth the single word “ Hawthorne.” 

The writings of Hawthorne arc marked by subtle imagination, 
curious power of analysis and exquisite purity of diction. He 
studied exceptional developments of character, and was fond of 
exploring secret crypts of emotion. His shorter stories are re- 
markable for originality and suggestiveness, and his larger ones 
are as absolute creations as Hamlet or Undine, Lacking the 
accomplishment of verse, he was in the highest sense a poet. 
His work is pervaded by a manly personality, and by an a&ost 
feminine delicacy and gentleness. He inherited the gravity of 
his Puritan ancestors without their su|ierstition, and learned in 
his solitary meditations a knowledge of the night-side of life 
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which would have tilled them with suspicion. A profound 
anatomist of the hearty he was singularly free from morbidness, 
and in his darkest speculations concerning evil was robustly 
right-minded. He worshipped conscience with his intellectud 
as well as his moral nature ; it is supreme in all he wrote. Besides 
these mental traits, he possessed the literary quality of style— 
a grace, a charm, a perfection of language which no other 
American writer ever possessed in the same degree, and which 
places him among the great masters of English prose. 

His Complete Writings (22 vols., Boston, 1901) were edited, with 
introduction, including a bibliography, by H. S. Scudder. The 
standard authority for Hawthorne's biography is Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and his Wife (2 vols., Boston, 7S84), by his son Julian Haw- 
thorne (b. 1846), himself a novelist and critic of distinction. See 
also Henry James, Hawthorne (London, 1879). in the '' English Men 
of I^etters " series; Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and his Circle 
(New York, 1903) ; a paper in R. H. Hutton’s Essays Theological 
and Literary (London, 1871) ; George B. Smith Poets and Novelists 
(London, 1875) ; Moncure D. Conway, Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(London, 1890, in the ” Great Writers ” series) ; Horatio Bridge, 
Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1893) ; 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne (Boston, 1897) ; 
W. C. Law ton, The New England Poets (New York, 1898) ; Sir L. 
Stephen, Hours in a Library (187 a) ; Annie Fields, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (Boston, X899) ; G. £. Woodberry, Life of Hawthorne 
(1902) ; and bibliography by N E. Browne (1905). (R. H. S.) 

HAWTREY, CHARLES HENRY (1858- ), English actor, 

was bom at Eton, where his father was master of the lower 
school, and educated at Rugby and Oxford. He took to the stage 
in 1881, and in 1883 adapted von Moser's Bihliothekar as The 
Private Secretary, which had an enormous success. He then 
appeared in London in a number of modem plays, in which he 
was conspicuous as a comedian. He was unapproachable for 
parts in which cool imperturbable lying constituted the leading 
characteristic. Among his later successes A Message from Mars 
was particularly popular in London and in America. 

HAWTREY, EDWARD CRAVEN (1789-1862), English educa- 
tionalist, was bom at Burnham on the 7th of May 1789, the son 
of the vicar of the parish. He was educated at Eton and King's 
College, Cambridge, and in 1814 was appointed assistant master 
at Eton under Dr Keate. In 1834 he became headmaster of the 
college, and his administration was a vigorous one. New 
buildings were erected, including the school library and the 
sanatorium, the college chapel was restored, the Old Christopher 
Inn was closed, and the custom of “ Montem," the collection by 
street begging of funds for the university expenses of the captain 
of the school, was suppressed. He is supposed to have suggested 
the prince consort's modern language prizes, while the prize for 
English essay he founded himselL In 1852 he became provost of 
Eton, and in 1854 vicar of Mapledurham. He died on the 27th 
of January 1862, and was buried in the Eton College chapel. 
On account of his command of languages ancient and modem, 
he was known in London as “ the English Mezzofanti,” and 
he was a book collector of the finest taste. Among his own books 
are some excellent translations from the English into Italian, 
German and Greek. He had a considerable reputation as 
a writer of English hexameters and as a judge of Homeric 
translation. 

HAXO, FRAN(»>1S NICOLAS BENOfT, Baron (1774-1838), 
French general and military engineer, was bom at Lun6ville 
on the 24th of June 1774, and entered the Engineers in 1793. 
He remained unknown, doing duty as a regimental officer for 
many years, until, as ftiajor, he had his first chance of distinction 
in the second siege of Saragossa in 1809, after which Napoleon 
made him a colonel. Haxo took part in the campaign of Wagram, : 
and then returned to the Peninsula to direct the siege operations 
of Suchet’s army in Catalonia and Valencia. In 1810 he was 
made general of brigade, in 1811 a baron, and in the same year 
he WB 3 employed in preparing the occupied fortresses of Germany 
against a possible Russian invasion. In 1812 he was chief 
engineer of Davout's I, corps, and after the retreat from Moscow 
he was made general of division. In 1813 he constructed the 
works around Hamburg which made possible the famous defence 
of tluit fortress by Davout, and commanded the Guard Engineers 
until he fell into the enemy’s hands at Kulm. After the Restora- 


tion Louis XVIII. wished to give Haxo a command in the Royal 
Guards, but the general remained faithful to Napoleon, and in the 
Hundred Days laid out the provisional fortifications of Paris 
and fought at Waterloo. It was, however, after the second 
Restoration that the best work of his career as a military engineer 
was done. As inspector-general he managed, though not without 
meeting considerable opposition, to reconstruct in accordance 
with the requirements of the time, and the designs which he 
had evolved to meet them, the old Vauban and Cormontaigne 
fortresses which had failed to check the invasions of 1814 and 
1815. For his services he was made a peer of France by Louis 
Philippe (1832). Soon after this came the French intervention in 
Belgium and the famous scientific siege of Antwerp citadel. 
Under Marshal Gerard Haxo directed the besiegers and com- 
pletely outmatched the oppjosing engineers, the fortress being 
reduced to surrender after a siege of a little more than three weeks 
(December 23, 1832). He was after this regarded as the first 
engineer in Europe, and his latter years were spent in urging 
upon the government and the Frendi people the fortification of 
Paris and Lyons, a project which was partly realized in his time 
and after his death fully carried out. General Haxo died at 
I Paris on the 25th of June 1838. He wrote Memoire sur le figure 
\ du terrain dans les cartes topographiques (Paris, N.D.), and a 
memoir of General Dcjean (1824). 

HAXTHAUSEN, AUGUST FRANZ LUDWIG MARIA, 
Freiherr von (1792-1866), German political economist, was 
bom near Paderbom in Westphalia on the 3rd of February 
1792. Having studied at the school of mining at Klausthal, and 
having served in the Hanoverian army, he entered the university 
of Gottingen in 1815. Finishing his course there in 1818 he was 
engaged in managing his estates and in studying the land laws. 
The result of his studies appeared in 1829 when he published 
Vber die Agrarverfassung in den F Urstentiimern Paderborn und 
Corvey, a work which attracted much attention and which 
procured for its author a commission to investigate and report 
upon the land laws of the Prussian provinces with a view to a new 
code. After nine years of labour he published in 1839 an 
exhaustive treatise. Die Idndliche Verfassung in der Provinz 
Preussen, and in 1843, at the request of the emperor Nicholas, 
he undertook a similar work for Russia, the fruits of his in- 
vestigations in that country being contained in his Studien iiber 
die innern Zustdnde des Volkslebens, und insbesondere die land- 
lichen Einrichtungen Russlands (Hanover, 1847-1852). He 
received various honours, was a member of the combined diet 
in Berlin in 1847 1848, and afterwards of the Prussian upper 

house. Haxthausen died at Hanover on the 31st of December 

i866. 

In addition to the works already mentioned he wrote Die Idnd- 
liche Verfassung^Russlands (Lei^ig, 1866). His Studien has been 
translated into French and into English by R. Farie zs The Russian 
Empire (1856). Other works of his which have appeared in English 
are : Transcaucasia ; Sketches of the Nations and Races between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian (1854), and The Tribes of the Caucasus 
(1855). Haxthausen edited Das konstitutionelle Prinzip (Leipzig, 
1864) , a collection of political writings by various authors, which has 
been translated into French (1865). 

HAY, GEORGE (1729-1811), Scottish Roman Catholic divine, 
was bom at Edinburgh on the 24th of August 1729. He was 
accused of sympathizing with the rebellion of 1745 and served 
a term of imprisonment 1746-1747. He then entered the 
Roman Catholic Church, studied in the Scots College at Rome, 
and in 1759 accompanied John Geddes (1735-1799), afterwards 
bishop of Morocco, on a Scottish mission. Ten years later 
he was appointed bishop of Daulis in partibus and coadjutor 
to Bishop James Grant (1706-1778). In 1778 he became vicar 
apostolic of the lowland district. During the Protestant riots 
in Edinburgh in 1779 his furniture and library were destroyed 
by fire. From 1788 to 1793 he was in charge of the Scalan 
seminary ; in 1802 he retired to that of Aquhprties near Inverury 
which he had founded in 1799. He died there on the 15th of 
October 1811, 

His theological works, including The Sincere Christian, The Devout 
Christian, The Pious Christian and The Scripture Doctrine of Miracles, 
were edited by Bishop Strain in 1871-1873. 
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HAY, GILBERT, or “Sir Gilbert the Have*' (fl. 1450), 
Scottish poet and translator^ was perhaps a kinsman of the house 
of Errol. If he be the student named in the registers of the 
university of St Andrews in 141B-1419, his birth may be fixed 
about 1403. He was in France in 1432, perhaps some years 
earlier, for a “ Gilbert de la Haye ” is mentioned as present at 
Reims, in July 1430, at the coronation of Charles VII, He has 
left it on record, in the Prologue to his Buke of the Law of Armys, 
that he was “chaumerlayn umquhyle to the maist worthy 
King Charles of France.” In 1456 he was back in Scotland, 
in the service of the chancellor, William, earl of Orkney and 
Caithness, “ in his castell of Rosselyn,” south of Edinburgh. 
The date of his deatlvis unknown. 

Hay is named by Dunbar (^.r».) in his Lament for the Makaris, 
and by Sir David Lyndsay (q.v,) in his Testament and Complaynt 
of the Papyngo. HLs only political work is The Buik of Alexander 
the ConquerouTy of which a portion, in copy, remains at Taymouth 
Castle. He has left three translations, extant in one volume 
(in old binding) in the collection at Abbotsford : {a) The Buke 
of the Laio of Armys or The Buke of BaiaiUts, a translation of 
Honors Bonet’s Arbre des baiailles; (b) The Buke of the Order 
of Knichthood from the Liwe de Vordre de chevalerie\ and (r) 
The Buke of the Governaunce of Princes, from a French version 
of the pseudo-Aristotelian Secreta secretorum. The second of 
these precedes Caxton’s independent translation by at least 
ten years. 

For the Bulk of Alexander see Albert Herrmann's The Taymouth 
Castle MS. of Sir Gilbert Hay's Buik, (Berlin, 1898). The com- 
plete Abbotsford MS. has been reprintetl by the Scottish Text Society 
(ed. J. H. Stevenson). The first volume, containing 7'he Buke of 
the Law of Armys, appeared in 190T. The Order of Knichthood was 
printed by David I^aing for the Ablx)tsford Club (18/17). See also 
S.T.S. edition (w.s.) " Introduction,” and Gregory Smith's Specimens 
of Middle Scots, in which annotated extracts arc given irom the 
Abbotsford MS., the oldest known example of literary Scots prose. 

HAY, JOHN (1838-1905), American statesman and author, 
was bom at Salem, Indiana, on the 8th of October 1838. He 
graduated from Brown University in 1858, studied law in the 
office of Abraham Lincoln, was admitted to the bar in Spring- 
field, Illinois, in 1861, and soon aftei^vards was selected by 
President I.incoln as assistant private secretar}’^, in which 
capacity he served till the president’s death, being associated 
with John George Nicolay (1832-1901). Hay was secretary of 
the U.S. legation at Paris in 1865-1867, at Vienna in 1867-1869 
and at Madrid in 1869-1870. After his return he was for five 
years an editorial writer on the New York Tribune ; in 1879- 
1881 he was first assistant secretary of state to W. M. Evarts ; 
and in 1881 was a delegate to the International Sanitary Con- 
ference, which met in Washington, D.C., and of which he w^as 
chosen president. Upon the inauguration of President McKinley 
in 1897 Hay was appointed ambas.sador to Great Britain, from 
which post he was transferred in 1898 to that of secretary of 
state, succeeding W. R. Day, who was sent to Paris as a member 
of the Peace Conference. He remained in this office until his 
death at Newburg, New Hampshire, on the ist of July 1905. 
He directed the peace negotiations with Spain after the war of 
1898, and not only secured American interests in the imbroglio 
caused by the Boxers in China, but grasped the opportunity 
to insist on “ the administrative entity ” of China, influenced 
the powers to declare publicly for the “ open door ” in China ; 
challenged Russia as to her intentions in Manchuria, securing 
a promise to evacuate the country on the 8th of October 1903 ; 
and in 1904 again urged “ the administrative entity ” of China 
and took the initiative in inducing Russia and Japan to “ localize 
and limit ” the area of hostilities. It was largely due to his tact 
and good management, in concert with Lord Pauncefote, the 
British ambassador, that negotiations for abrogating the Clay ton- 
Bulwer Treaty and for making a new treaty with Great Britain 
regarding the Isthmian Canal were successfully concluded at the 
end of 1901 ; subsequently he negotiated treaties with Colombia 
and with Panama, looking towards the construction by the 
United States of a tr^s-isthmian canal. He also arranged the 
settlement of difficulties with Germany over Samoa in December 
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1899, and the settlement, by joint commission, of the question 
concerning the disputed Alaskan Ixiundary in 1903. John Hay 
was a man of quiet and unassiuning disposition, whose training 
in diplomacy gave a cool and judicious character to his sUvtes- 
manship. As secretary of state under Presidents McKinley 
and Roosevelt his guidance was invaluable during a rather critical 
period in foreign affairs, and no man of his time did more to 
create confidence in the increased interest taken by the United 
States in international matters. He also represented, in another 
capacity, the best American traditions — namely in literature. 
He published Pike County Ballads (1871) — the most famous 
being “ Little Breeches ” — ^a volume worthy to rank with Bret 
Harte, if not with the Lowell of the Bigelow Papers ; Castilian 
Days (1871), recording his observations in Spain ; and a volume 
of Poems (1^0); with John G. Nicolay he Abraham Lincoln: 
A History (10 vols., 1890), a monumental work indispensable 
to the student of the Civil War period in America, and published 
an edition of Lincoln’s Complete Works (2 vols., 1894). The 
authorship of the brilliant novel The Breadwinners has generally 
been attributed to him. Hay was an excellent public speaker ; 
some of his best addresses are In Praise of Omar-, On the 
Unveiling of the Bust of Sir Walier Scott in Westminster 
Abbey, May 21, 1897 ; and a memorial address in honour of 
President McKinley. 

The best of his previously unpublished speeches appeared in 
Addresses of John Hay (1906). 

HAY» a town of Waradgery county. New South Wales, 
Australia, on the Murrumbidgee river, 454 m. by rail W.S.W. of 
Sydney. Pop. (1901), 3012. It is the cathedral town of the 
Anglican diocese of Riverina, the terminus of the South Western 
railway, and the principal depot for the wool produced at the 
numerous stations on the banks of the Murrumbidgee and 
Lachlan rivers. 

HAY, a market town and urban district of Breconshire, 
south Wales, on the Hereford and Brecon section of the Midland 
railway, 164J m. from London, 20 m. W\ of Hereford and 
17 m. N.E. of Brecon by rail. Pop. (1901), i68o. The Golden 
Valley railway to Pontrilas (i8;f m.), now a branch of the Great 
Western, also starts from Hay. The town occupies rising ground 
on the south (right) bank of the W’^ye, which here separates 
the counties of Brecknock and Radnor but immediately below 
enters Herefordshire, from which the town is separated on the 
E. by the river Dulas. 

Leland and Camden ascribe a Roman origin to the town, and 
the former states that quantities of Roman coin (called by the 
country people “ Jews’ money ”) and some pottery had teen 
found near by, but of this no other record is known. "Jbe 
W^ye valley in this district served as the gale between the present 
counties of Brecknock and Hereford, and, though Welsh con- 
tinued for two or three centuries after the Norman Conquest 
to be the spoken language of the adjoining part of Herefordshire 
south of the Wye (known as Archenfield), there must have been 
a “ burh ” serving as a Mercian outpost at Glasbury, 4 m. W. of 
Hay, which was itself several miles west of Offa’s Dyke. But 
the earliest settlement at Hay probably dates from the Norman 
conquest of the district by Bernard Newmarch about 1088 
(in which year he granted Glasbury, probably as the first fruits 
of his invasion, to St Peter’s, Gloucester). The manor of Hay, 
which probably corresponded to some existing Welsh division, 
he gave to Sir Pliilip Walwyn, but it soon reverted to the donor, 
and its subsequent devolution down to its forfeiture to the 
crown as part of the duke of Buckingham’s estate in 1521, was 
identical with that of the lordship of Brecknock (see Brecon- 
shire). The castle, which was probably built in Newmarch ’s 
time and rebuilt by his great-grandson William de Breos, passed 
on the latter’s attainder to the crown, but was again seized by 
de Breos’s second son, Giles, bishop of Hereford, in 1215, and re- 
taken by King John in the fallowing year. In 1231 it was 
burnt by Llewelvn ab lorwerth, and in the Barons’ War it was 
taken in 1263 by Prince Edward, but in the following year was 
burnt by Simon Montfort and the last Llewelyn. From the 
i6th century the castle has been used as a private residence. 
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The Welsh name of the town is Y Gelli (“the wood ’*), or 
formerly in full (Y) Gelli ganddryll (literally “the wood all to 
pieces **), which roughly corresponds to Sepes Inscissa, by which 
name Walter Map (a native of the district) designates it. Its 
Norman name, La Haia (from the Fr, hate^ cf. English 
“ hedge ”), was probably intended as a translation of Gelli. 
The same word is found in Urishay and Oldhay, both between 
Hay and the Golden Valley. The town is still locally called ihe 
flay, as it also is by Leland. 

Even down to Leland's time Hay was surrounded by a “ right 
strong wall,” which had three gates and a postern, but the town 
within the wall has “ wonderfully decayed,” its ruin being 
ascribed to Owen Glendower, while to the west of it was a 
flourishing suburb with the church of St Mary on a precipitous 
eminence overlooking the river. This was rebuilt in 1834. The 
old parish church of St John within the walls, used as a school- 
house in the 17th century, has entirely disappeared. The 
Baptists, Calvinistic Methodists, Congregationalists and Primitive 
Methodists have a chapel each. The other public buildings are 
the market house (1833) ; a masonic hall, formerly the town hall, 
its basement still serving as a cheese market ; a clock tower 
(1884); parish hall (1890); and a drill hall. The Wye is here 
crossed by an iron bridge built in 1864. There are also eighteen 
almshouses for poor women, built and endowed by Miss Frances 
Harley in 1832-1836, and Gwyn*s almshouses for six aged 
persons, founded in 1702 and rebuilt in 1878. 

Scarcely anything but provisions are sold in the weekly market, 
the farmers of the district now resorting to the markets of Brecon 
and Hereford. There are good monthly stock fairs and a hiring 
fair in May. 'fhere is rich agricultural land in the district. 

Hay was reputed to be a borough by prescription, but it never 
had any municipal institutions. Its manor, like that of Talgarth, 
consisted of an Englishry and a Welshery, the latter, known as 
Haya Wallensis, comprising the parish of Llanigon with the 
hamlet of Glynfach, and in this Welsh tenures and customs 
prevailed. The manor is specially mentioned in the act of Henry 
VIII. (1535) as one of those which were then taken to constitute 
the new county of Brecknock. (D. Ll. T.) 

HAY (a word common in various forms to Teutonic languages; 
cf. Ger. Heu, Dutch hoot ; the root from which it is derived, 
meaning “ to cut,” is also seen in “ to hew ” ; cf. “ hoe ”), grass 
mown and dried in the sun and used as fodder for cattle. It is 
properly applied only to the grass when cut, but is often also used 
of the standing crop. (See Haymaking below.) Another word 
“ hay,” meaning a fence, must be distinguished ; the root from 
which it is derived is seen in its doublet “hedge,” cf, “haw-thorn,” 
«.c. “ hedge thorn.” In this sense it survives in legal history in 
“ hay bote,” i,€, hedge-bote, the right of a tenant, copyholder, 
&c. to take wood to repair fences, hedges, &c. (see Estovers), 
and also in “ hayward,” an official of a manor whose duty was 
to protect the enclosed lands from cattle breaking out of the 
common land. 

Haymaking. — The term “ haymaking ” signifies the process 
of drying and curing grass or other herbage so as to fit it for 
storage in stacks or sheds for future use. As a regular part of 
farm work it was unknown in ancient times. Before its introduc- 
tion into Great Britain the animals intended for beef and mutton 
were slaughtered in autumn and salted down ; the others were 
turned out to fend for themselves, and often lost all the fat in 
winter they had gairifed the previous summer. The introduction 
of haymaking gave unlimited scope for the production of winter 
food, and improved treatment of live stock became possible. 

Though every country has its own methods of haymaking, 
the principal st^es in the process everywhere are : (i) mowing, 
(2) drying or “ making,” (3) “ carrying ” and storage in stacks 
or sheds. 

In a wet district such as the west of Ireland the “ making ” 
is a difficult affair and large quantities of hay are often spoiled, 
W'hile much labour has to be spent in cocking up, turning over, 
ricking, &c., before itds fit to be stacked up. On the other hand, 
in the dry districts of south-eastern England it is often possible 
to cut and carry the hay without any special “ making,” as the 


sun and wind will dry it quiddy enough to fit It for stacking up 
without the expenditure of much labour. This rule also applies 
to dry countries like the United States and several of the Irtish 
colonies, and it is for this reason that most of the modem imple- 
ments used for quickly handling a bulk of hay have been invented 
or improved in those countries. Forage of all kinds intended for 
hay i^ould be cut at or before the flowering stage if possible. 
The full growth and food value of the plant are reached then, and 
further change consists in the formation and ripening of the seed 
at the expense of the leaves and stems, leaving these hard and 
woody and of less feeding value. 

Grass or other forage, when growing, contains a large pro- 
portion of water, and after cutting must be left to dry in the sun 
and wind, a process which may at times be assisted by turning 
over or shaking up. In fine weather in the south of England 
grass is sufficiently dried in from two to four days to be stacked 
straight away. In Scotland or other districts where the rainfall 
is heavy and the air moist, it is first put into small field- 
ricks or “ pykes ” of from 10 to 20 cwt. each. In the drying 
process the 75 % of water usuaUy present in grass should be 
reduced to approximately 15 % in the hay, and in wet or broken 
weather it is exceedingly difficult to secure this reduction. With 
a heavy crop or in damp weather grass may need turning in the 
swathe, raking up into “ windrows,” and then making up into 
cocks or “ quiles,” i.e. round beehive-like heaps, before it can 
be “ carried.” A properly made cock will stand bad weather 
for a week, as only the outside straws are weathered, and there- 
fore the hay is kept fresh and green. Indeed, it is a good rule 
always to cock hay, for even in sunny weather undue exposure 
ends in bleaching, which is almost as detrimental to its quality 
as wet-weathering. 

In the last quarter of the 19th century the methods of hay- 
making were completely changed, and even some of the principles 
underlying its practice were revised. Generally speaking, before 
that time the only implements used were the scythe, the rake 
and the pitchfork ; nowadays — with the exception of the 
pitchfork—these implements are seldom used, except where 
the work is carried on in a small way. Instead of the scythe, for 
instance, the mowing machine is employed for cutting the crop, 
and with a modem improved machine taking a swathe as wide 
as 5 or 6 ft. some 10 acres per day can easily be mown by one 
man and a pair of horses (figs, i and 2). 

It will be seen from the figures that a mower consists of three 
principal parts ; (1) a truck or carriage on two high wheels carrying 
the driving gear ; (2) the cutting mechanism, comprising a reciprocat- 
ing knife or sickle operating through slots in the guards or '* fingers ** 



F[C. X.— Mower (viewed from above) with enlarged detail of Blade. 
(Hanison, M'Gregor & Co.) 


fastened to the cutting bar which projects to either the right or 
left of the truck ; and (3) the pole with whippletrees, by which the 
horses are attached to give the motive power. The reciprocating 
knife has a separate blade to correspond to each finger, and is driven 
by a connecting rod and crank on the fore part of the truck. In 
work the pointed " fingers " pass in between the stalks of grass 
and the knives shear them off, acting against the fingers as the crank 
drives them backwards and forwards. In the swathe of grass left 
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behind by the machine, the stalks are, in a manner, thatched over 
one another, so that it is in the best portion for dr^g in the sun, 
or, per contra, for shedding o& the ram if the weather is wet This 
is a great point in favour of the use of the machine, because the 
swathe left by the scythe required to be “ tedded ” out, i.e. the grass 
had to be shaken out or spread to allow it to be more easily dri^. 

After the grass has lain in the swathe a day or two till it is 
partly dried, it is necessary to turn it over to dry the other side. 

This used to be done with the hand rake, and a band of men or 
women would advance m Sckelon across a field, each turning the 



Flo. 2. — ^Mower (side view). 


swathe of hay by regular strokes of the rake at each step : 
“ driving the dusky wave along the mead as described in 
Thomson’s Seasons. This part of the work was the act of 
“ haymaking ” proper, and the subject of much sentiment in 
both prose and poetry. The swathes as laid by the mowing 
machine lent themselves to this treatment in the old days when 
the swathe was only some 3 to 4 ft. wndc, but with tlie wide cut 
of the present day it becomes impracticable. If the hay is 
turned and “ made ” at all, the operation is now generally 
performed by a machine made for the purpose. There is a wide 
selection of ** tedders ” or ‘‘ kickers,” and ** swath e-turners ” 
on the ’market. The one illustrated in fig. 3 is the first prize 
winner at the Royal Agricultural Society’s trials (1907). It 



Fig. 3. — Swathe-turner. (Blackstone & Co., Ltd.). 


takes two swathes at a time, and it will be seen that the working 
part consists of a wheel or circle of prongs or tines, which revolves 
across the line of the swathe. Each prong in turn catches the 
edge of the swathe of grass and kicks it up and over, thus turning 
it and leaving it loose for the wind to blow through. 

The kicker ” is mounted on two wheels, and carries in 
bearings at the rear of the frame a multiple-cranked shaft, 
provided with a series of forks sleeved on the cranks and having 
their upper ends connected by links to the frame. As the crank- 
shaft is driven from the wheels by proper gearing the forks move 
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upward and forward, then downward and rearward, in an 
elliptical path, and kick the hay sharply to the rear, thus scatter- 
ing and turning it. 

It is a moot point, however, whether grass should be turned 
at all, or left to make ” as it falls from the mowing machine. I n 
a diy sunny season and with a moderate crop it is only a waste 
of time and labour to turn it, for it will be cured quite well as it 
lies, especially if raked up into loose ” windrows ” a little before 
carrying to the stack. On the other hand, where the crop is heavy 
(say over 2 tons per acre) or the climate is wet, turning will be 
necessary. 

With heavy crops of clover, lucerne and similar forage crops, 
turning may be an absolute necessity, because a thick swathe of 
a succulent crop will be difficult to dr>' or “ make ” excepting in 
hot sunny weather, but with ordinary meadow grass or with a 
mixture of “ artificial ” grasses it may often be dispensed with. 
It must be remembered, however, that the process of turning 
breaks the stalks (thus letting out the albuminoid and saccharine 
juices), and should be avoided as far as possible in order to save 
both labour and the quality of the hay. 

One of the earlier mechanical inventions in connexion with hay- 
making was that of the horse rake (fig. 4). Before its introduction 
the hay, after making, had to be gathered up by the hand rake— 
a tedious and laborious process — but the intr^uction of this imple- 
ment, whereby one horse and one man can do work btifore requiring 
six or eight men, marked a great advance. The horse nike is a 
framework on two wheels carrying hinged steel teeth placed 3 in. 
apart, so that tlicir points slide along the ground below the hay. 
In work it gathers up the loose hay, and when full a lipping mechan- 
ism permits the emjHying of the load. 

The tipping is eifectea by pulling down a handle which sets a 
leverage device in motion, whereby the teeth arc lifted up and the 
load of hay dropped below and left behind. On some rakes a 



clutch is worked by the driver's foot, and this pul in action causes 
the ordinary forward revolving motion of the driving wheels to do 
the tipping. 

The loads are tipped end to end as the rake passes and rcpasscs 
at the work, and thus the hay is left loose in long parallel rows on 
the field. Each row is termed a *' windrow," the psissagc of the wiin 1 
through the hay greatly aiding the drying and ** malting " tlien-of. 
When liay is in this form it may either be carried direct to the stack 
if sufficiently " made," or else put into cocks to season a little longer. 
The original width of horse rakes was a1x)ut 8 ft., but nowadays 
they range up to i6 and 18 ft. The width should be suited to that 
of the swathes as left by the mower, and as the latter is now madt* 
to cut 5 and 6 ft. wide, it is necessary to have a rake to cover two 
widths. The very wide rakes are only suitable for even, level land ; 
those of less width must be used where the land has been laid down 
in ridge and furrow. As the swathes lie in long parallel rows, it is a 
great convenience in working for two to be taken in width at a time, 
so that the horse can w^alk in the space bctwc;cn. 

Tlie side-delivery rake, a development of the ordinary horse rak(’, 
is a useful implement, adai)led for gathering and laying a quantit\ 
of hay in one continuous windrow. It is customary witl) this to 
go up the field tlirowing two sw’atlies to one side, and then back 
down on the adjacent swathes, so that thus four are thrown into one 
central windrow. The implement consists of a frame earned on iwo 
wheels with shafts for a horse ; acrass the frame are fixed travelling 
or revolving prongs of different varieties which pick up the hay off 
the ground and pass it along sideways across the line of travel, 
leaving it in one continuous line. Some; makes of swathe-turners 
arc designed to do this work as well as the turning of the hay. 

Perhajis the greatest improvement of modem times is the method 
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of carrying the hay from the field to the stack. An American in* 
vention known as the sweep rake was introduced by the writer into 
England in 189.1, and now in many modified forms is in very general 
use in the Midlands and south of England, where the hay is carried 
from the cock, windrow or swathe straight to the stack. This 
implement consists of a wheeled framework fitted with long wooden 
iron-pointed teeth which slide along the ^ound ; two horses are 
yoked to it— one at each side — the driver directing from a central 
seat behind the framework. When in use it is taken to the farther 
end of a row of cocks, a windrow, or even to a row of untouched 
swathes on the ground, and walked forward. As it advances it 
scoops up a load, and when full is drawn to where the stack is being 
erected (fig. 3). In ordinary circumstances the sweep rake will 



Fig. 5. — Sweep Rake. 


pick up at a load two- thirds of an ordinary cart-load, but, where 
the hay is in good order and it is swept down hill, a whole one-horse 
cart-load can be carried each time. The drier the hay the better 
will the sweep rake work, and if it is not working sweetly but has a 
tendency to clog or make rolls of hay, it may inferred that the 
latter is not in a condition fit for stacking. Where the loads must 
be taken through a gateway or a long distance to the stack, it is 
necessary to use carts or wagons, and the loading of these in the field 
out of the windrow is largely expedited by the use of the “ loader,'* 
also an American invention of which many varieties are in the market. 
Generally speaking, it consists of a frame carrying a revolving web 
with tines or prongs. The implement is hitched on behind a cart 
or wagon, and as it moves forward the web picks the loose hay off 
the ground and delivers it on the top, where a man levels it with a 
pitchfork and builds it into a load ready to move to the stack. 
At the stack the most convenient method of transferring the hay 
from a cart, wagon or sweep rake is the elevator, a tall structure 
with a revolving web carrying teeth or spikes (fig. 6). The hay is 
thrown in forkfuls on at the bottom, a pony-gear causes the web to 
revolve, and the hay is carried in an almost continuous stream up the 
elevator and dropped over the top on to the stack. The whole imple- 
ment is made to fold down, and is provided with wheels so that it 
can be moved from stack to stack. In the older forms there is a 
“ hopper ’* or box at the bottom into which the hay is thrown to 
enable the teeth of the web to catch it, but in the modem forms 
there is no hopper, the web reaching down to the ground so that hay 
can be picked up from the ground level. Where the hay is brought 
to the stack on carts or wagons it can be unloaded by means of the 
horse fork. This is an adaptation of the principle of the ordinary 
crane ; a central pole and jib are supported by guy ropes, and from 
the end of the jib a rope runs over a pulley. At the end of this 
rope is a “ fork formed of tAvo sets of prongs which open and shut. 
This is lowered on to the load of hay, the prongs are forced into it, 
a horse pulls at the other end of the rope, and the prongs close and 
“ grab ** several cwt. of hay which are swung up and dropped on tlie 
stack. In this way a large cart or w^on load is hoisted on to the 
stack in three or fouj “ forkfuls." 'The horse fork is not suited 
for use with the sweep rake, however, because the hay is brought 
up to tlie stack in a loose flat heap without sufficient body for the 
fork to get hold of. 

In northern and wet districts of England it is customary to 
‘‘make” the hay as in the south, but it is then built up into 
little stacks in the field where it grew (ricks, pykes or tramp- 
cocks are names used for these in different districts), each con- 
taining about 10 to 15 cwt. These are made in the same 
way as the ordinary stack— one person on top building, another 
on the ground pitching up the hay — and are carefully roped and 
raked down. In these the hay gets a preliminary sweating or 
tempering while at the same time it is rendered safe from the 
weather, and, thus stored, it may remain for weeks before l^ing 


carried to the big stacks at the homestead. The practice of 
putting up the hay into little ricks in the field has brought about 
the introduction of another set of implements for carrying these 
to the stackyard. 

Various forms of rick-lifters are in use, the characteristic feature 
of which is a tipping platform on wheels to which a horse is attached 
between shafts. Ine vehicle is backed against a rick, and a chain 
passed round the bottom of the latter, which is then pulled up tlie 
slant of the tipped platform by means of a small windlass. When 
the centre of the balance is passed, the platform carrying the rick 
tips back to the level, and the whole is thus loaded ready to move. 
Another variety of loader is formed of three shear-legs with block 
and tackle. These are placed over a rick, under which the grab- 
irons are passed, and the whole hauled up by a horse. When high 
enough a cart is backed in below, the rick lowered, and the load is 
ready to carry away. 

When put into a stack the next stage in curing the hay begins — 
the heating or sweating. In the growing plants the tissues are 
composed of living cells containing protoplasm. This continues 
its life action as long as it gets sufficient moisture and air. As 
life action involves the development of heat, the temperature in 
a confined space like a stack where the heat is not dissipated may 
rise to such a point that spontaneous combustion occurs. The 
chemical or physical reasons for this are not veiy'^ well under- 
stood. The starch and sugar contents of the tissues are changed 
in part into alcohol. In the analogous process of making silage 
(t.e. stacking wet green grass in a closed building) the alcohol 
develops into acetic acid, thus making “ sour ” silage. In a hay- 
stack the intermediate body, acetaldehyde, which is both inflam- 
mable and suffocating, is produced — men having been suffocated 
when sleeping on the top of a heating stack. The production of 
this gas leads to slow combustion and ignition. One explanation 
of the process is that the protoplasm of the cells acts as a ferment- 
ing agent (like yeast) until a temperature sufficient to kill germ 
life, say 150® F., is reached, beyond which the action which leads 
up to the temperature of ignition must be purely chemical. If 
the stack contains no air at all it does not heat, or if it has excess 



Fig. 6. — ^Hay Elevator. (Maldon Iron Works Co.). 


of air it is safe. The danger-point in a stack is the centre at 
about 6 ft. from the ground ; below this the weight of the hay 
itself squeezes out the air, and at the sides and top the heat is 
dissipated outwards. If a stack shows signs of overheating 
(a process that may take weeks or e\^en months to develop) it 
can be saved by cutting a gap in the side of it with the hay knife, 
thus letting out the heat and fumes, and admitting fresh air to 
the centre. The essential point in haymaking is that the hay 
should be dried sufficiently to ensure the sweating process in the 
stack reaching no further than the stage of the formation of 
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sugar. Good hay should come out green and with the odour of 
coumarin—to which is due the scent of new-mown hay. Only 
part of a stack can ever attain to a perfect state ; the tops, 
bottom and outsides are generally wasted by the weather after 
stacking, while there may be three or four intermediate qualities 
present. In some markets hay that has been sweated till it is 
brown in colour is desired, but for general purposes green hay is 
the best. 

Hay often becomes musty when the weather during “ making ” 
has been too wet to allow of its getting sufficiently dry for stack- 
ing. Mustiness is caused by the ^owth of various moulds 
{Pentcillium, Aspergillus, &c.) on &e damp stems, with the 
result that the hay when cut out for use is dusty and shows 
white streaks and spots. Such hay is inferior to that which 
has been overheated, and in practice it is found that a strong 
heating will prevent mouldiness by killing the fungi. 

Heavy lush crops — especially those containing a large propor- 
tion of clover or other leguminous plants — ^are proportionately 
more difficult to “ make ” than light grassy ones. Thus, if one 
ton is taken as a fair yield off one acre, a two-ton crop will 
probably require four times as much work in curing as the 
smaller crop. In the treacherous climate of Great Britain hay 
is frequently spoiled because the weather does not hold good long 
enough to permit of its being properly “ made.^^ Consequently 
many experienced haymakers regard a moderate crop as the 
more prohtable because it can be stacked in first-class condition, 
whereas a heavy crop forced by “ high farming '' is grown at a 
loss, owing to the weather waste and the heavier expenses in- 
volved in securing it. 

In handling or marketing out of the stack hay may be transported 
loose on a cart or wagon ^ but it is more usual to truss or bale it. 
A trus.s is a rectangular block cut out of the solid slack, usually 
about 3 ft. long and 2 ft. wide, and of a thickness sullicicnt to give a 
weight of 56 lb : tliirty-six of these constitute a “ load " of 18 cwt. — 
the unit of sale in many markets. A truss is generally bound with 
two bands of twisted straw, but if it has to undergo much handling 
it is compre.sscd in a Iiay-prcss and tied with two string bands. 
In some districts a baler is used : a square box with a compre.ssible 
lid. The hay is tumbled in loose, the lid forced down by a leverage 
arrangement and the l)ale lied by tlircc strings. It is usually made 
to weigh from i to cwt. The customs of different markets vary 
very much in their metliods of Ii.andling hay, and in the overseas 
hay trade the size and style of the trusses or bales are adapted for 
packing on .ship-board. 

HAYASHI, TADASU, C oiiNT (1850- ), Japanese states- 

man, was born in Tokyo (then Yedo), and was one of the first 
batch of students sent by the Tokugawa government to study 
in England. He returned on the eve of the abolition of the 
Shogunate, and followed Enomoto {q,v.) when the latter, sailing 
with the Tokugawa fleet to Yezo, attempted to establish a 
republic there in defiance of the newly organized government of 
the emperor. Thrown into prison on account -of this affair, 
Hayashi did not obtain office until 1871. Thereafter he rose 
rapidly, until, after a long period of service as vice-minister of 
foreign affairs, he was appointed to represent his country finst 
in Peking, then in St Petersburg and finally in London, where 
he acted an important part in negotiating the first Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, for which service he received the title of 
viscount. He remained in London throughout the Kusso- 
Japanese War, and was the first Japanese ambassador at the 
court of St James after the war. Returning to Tokyo in 1906 
to take the portfolio of foreign affairs, he remained in office 
until the resignation of the Saionji cabinet in 1908. He was raised 
to the rank of count for eminent services performed during the 
war between his country and Russia, and in connexion with 
the second Anglo- Japanese Alliance of 1905. 

HAYDEN, raRDINAND VANDEVEER (1829-1887), American 
geologist, was bom at Westfield, Massachusetts, on the 7th of 
September 1829. He graduated from Oberlin College in 1850 and 
from the Albany Medical College in 1853, where he attracted 
the notice of Professor James Hall, state geologist of New York, 
through whose influence he was induced to join in an exploration 
of Nebraska. In 1856 he was engaged under the Umted States 
government, and commenced a series of investigations of the 


Western Territories, one result of which was his Geological 
Report of the Exploration of the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers 
in 1859-1860 (1869). During the Civil War he was actively 
employed as an army surgeon. In 1867 he was appointed 
geologist-in-charge of the United States Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey of the Territories, and from his twelve years 
of labour there resulted a most valuable series of volumes in all 
branches of naturd history and economic science ; and he issued 
in 1877 his Geological and Geographical Atlas of Colorado, Upon 
the reorganization and establishment of the United States 
Geological Survey in 1879 he acted for some years as one of the 
geologists. He died at Philadelphia on the 22nd of December 
1887. 

^ HLs other publications were : Sun Pictures of Rocky Mountain 
Scenery (1870); Jhc Yellowstone Rational Parky illustrated by 
chromolithograiihic reproductions of water-coloursketchcs by Thomas 
Moran (1876) ; 7 he Great West : its Attractions and Resources (1880). 
With F. B. Meek, he wrote {Smithsonian Institution Contributions, 
V. 14, Art. 4) Palaeontology of the Upper Missouri, i, Inverte- 
brate j.” His valuable notes on Indian dialects are in The Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society (1862), in The American Journal 
of Science (1862) and in The Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society (1869). With A. R. C. Selwyn he wrote North America (1883) 
for Stanford's Compendium, 

HAYDN, FRANZ JOSEPH (1732-1809), Austrian composer, 
was' bom on the 31st of March 1732 at Rohrau (Trstnik), a village 
on the borders of Lower Austria and Hungary. There is sufficient 
evidence that his family was of Croatian stock : a fact which 
throws light upon the distinctively Slavonic character of much 
of bis music. He received the first rudiments of education from 
his father, a wheelwright with twelve children, and at an early 
age evinced a decided musical talent. This attracted the atten- 
tion of a distant relative named Johann Mathias Frankh, who 
was schoolmaster in the neighbouring town of Hainburg, and 
who, in 1738, took the child and for the next two years trained 
him as a chorister. In 1740, on the recommendation of the Dean 
of Hainburg, Haydn obtained a place in the cathedral choir of 
St Stephen’s, Vienna, where he look the solo-part in the .services 
and received, at the choir school, some further instruction on 
the violin and the harpsichord. In 1749 his voice broke, and the 
director, Georg von Reutter, took the occasion of a boyish 
e.scapade to turn him into the streets. A few friends lent him 
money and found him pupils, and in this way he was enabled to 
enter upon a rigorous course of study (he is said to have worked 
for sixteen hours a day), partly devoted to Fux’s treatise on 
counterpoint, partly to the “ Friedrich ” and “ Wiirttemlxirg ” 
sonatas of C. P. E. Bach, from which he gained his earliest 
acquaintance with the principles of musical structure. The 
first-fruits of his work were a comic opera, Der ncuc krumme 
Teufel, and a Mass in F major (both written in 1751), the 
former of which was produced wdth success. About the same 
time he made the acquaintance of Metastasio, who was lodging 
in the same house, and who introduced him to one or two patrons ; 
among others Senor Martinez, to whose daughter he gave lessons, 
and Porpora, who, in 1753, took him for the summer to Manners- 
dorf , and there gave him instruction in singing and in the Italian 
language. 

The turning-point of his career came in 1755, when he accepted 
an invitation to the country-house of Freiherr von Fiirnberg, 
an accomplished amateur who was in the habit of collecting 
parties of musicians for the performance of chamber-works. 
Here Haydn wrote, in rapid succession, eighteen divertimenti 
which include his first symphony and his first quartet ; the two 
earliest examples of the forms with which his name is most 
closely associated. Thenceforward his prospects improved. 
On his return to Vienna in 1756 he became famous as teacher 
and composer, in 1759 he was appointed conductor to the private 
band of Count Morzin, for whom he wrote several orchestral 
works (including a symphony in D major erroneously called 
his first), and in 1760 he was promoted to the sub-directorship 
of Prince Paul Esterhazy’s Kapelle, at that time the best in 
Austria. During the tenure of his appointment with Count 
Morzin he married the daughter of a Viennese hairdresser named 
Keller, who had befriended him in his days of poverty, but the 
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marriage turned out ill and he was shortly afterwards separated 
from his wife, though he continued to support her until her death 
in 1800. From 1760 to 1790 he remained with the Estcrhazys, 
principally at their country seats of Esterh&z and Eisenstadt, 
twtii occasional visits to Vienna in the winter. In 1762 Prince 
Paul Esterhazy died and was succeeded by his brother Nicholas, 
sumamed the Magnificent, who increased Haydn*s salary, 
showed him every mark of favour, and, on the death of Werner 
in 1766, appointed him OberkapeUmeisier^ With the entourage- 
ment of a discriminating patron, a small but excellent orchestra 
and a free hand, Haydn made the most of his opportunity and 
produced a continuous stream of compositions in every known 
musical form. To this period belong five Masses, a dossen 
operas, over thirty clavier-sonatas, over forty quartets, over a 
hundred orchestral symphonies and overtures, a Stabat Mater, 
a set of interludes for the service of the Seven Words, an Oratorio 
Tobias written for the Tonkunstler-Societdt of Vienna, and a 
vast number of concertos, divertimenti and smaller pieces, among 
which were no less than 175 for Prince Nicholas* favourite 
instrument, the baryton. 

Meanwhile his reputation was spreading thro'^ghout Europe. 
A Viennese notice of his appointment as OberkapellmeisUr spoke 
of him as “ the darling of our nation,” his works were Tcprmted 
or performed in eveiy capital from Madrid to St Petersburg. 
He received commissions from the cathedral of Cadiz, from the 
grand duke Paul, from the kir^ of Prussia, from the directors 
of the Concert Spirituel at Paris ; beside his transactions with 
Breitkopf and Hartel, and with La C hevardiAre, he sold to one 
English firm the copyright of no less than 129 compositions. 
But the most important fact of biography during these thirty 
years was his friendship with Mozart, whose acquaintance he 
made at Vienna in the winter of 1781-1 782. There can have been 
little personal intercourse between them, for Haydn was rarely 
in the capital, and Mozart seems never to have visited Eisenstadt ; 
but the cordiality of their relations and the mutual influence 
which they exercised upon one another are of the highest moment 
in the history of x8th-century music. ” It was from Haydn that 
I first learned to write a quartet,** said Mozart ; it was from 
Mozart that Haydn learned the richer style and the fuller 
mastery of orchestral effect by which his later symphonies are 
distinguished. 

In 1790 Princ? Nicholas Esterhazy died and the Kapelle was 
disbanded. Haydn, thus released from his official duties, forth- 
with accepted a commission from Salomon, the London concert- 
director, to write and conduct six symphonies for the concerts in 
the Hanover Square Rooms. He arrived in England at the 
beginning of 1791 and was welcomed with the greatest enthusiasm, 
receiving among other honours the degree of D.Mus. from the 
university of Oxford. In June 1792 he returned home, and, 
breaking his journey at Bonn, was presented with a Cantata by 
Beethoven, then aged two-and-twenty, whom he invited to come 
to Vienna as his pupil. The lessons, which were not very success- 
ful, lasted for about a year, and were then interrupted by Haydn’s 
second visit to England (January 1794 to July 1795), where he 
produced the last six of his “ Salomon ” symphonies. From 
179s onward he resided in the Mariahilf suburb of Vienna, and 
there wrote his last eight Masses, the last and finest of his chamber 
works, the Austrian national anthem (1797), the Creation (1799) 
and the Seasons (1801). His last choi^ composition which can 
be dated with any certainty was the Mass in C minor, written 
in 1802 for the name-day of Princess Esterhazy. Thence- 
forward his health declined, and his closing years, surrounded 
by the love of friends and the esteem of all musicians, were spent 
almost wholly in retirement. On the 27th of March 1808 he 
was able to attend a performance of the Creation^ given in his 
honour, but it was his last effort, and on the 31st of May 1809 
he died, aged seventy-seven. Among the mourners who followed 
him to the grave were many French officers from Napoleon’s 
army, which was then occupying Vienna. 

Haydn*s place in musical history is best determined by his 
instrumental compositions. His operas, for all their daintiness 
and melody, no longer hold the stage ; the Masses in which he 


praised God with a cheerful heart” have been condemned 
by the severer decorum of our own day ; of his oratorios the 
Creation alone survives. In all these his work belongs mainly 
to the style and idiom of a bygone generation : they are monu- 
ments, not landmarks, and &eir beauty and invention seem 
rather to close an epoch than to inaugurate its successor. Even 
the naif pictorial suggestion, of whi^ free use is made in the 
Crea ion and in the Seasons, is closer to the manner of Handel 
than to that of the 19th century : it is less the precursor of 
romance than the descendant of an earlier realism. But as the 
first great master of the quartet and the symphony his claim 
is incontestable. He b^an, half-consciously, by applying 
through the fuller medium the lessons of design which he had 
learned from C. P. E. Bach’s sonatas ; then the medium itself 
began to suggest wider horizons and new possibilities of treat- 
ment ; his position at Eisenstadt enabled him to experiment 
without reserve ; his g^ius, essentially sjnnphonic in character, 
found its true outlet in the opportunities of pure musical structure. 
The quartets in particular exhibit a wider range and variety of 
structural invention than those of any other composer except 
Beethoven. Again it is here that we can most readily trace 
the important changes which he wrought in melodic idiom. 
Before his time instrumental music was chiefly written for the 
Paradiesensaal, and its melody often sacrificed vitality of idea 
to a ceremonial courtliness of phrase. Haydn broke through this 
convention by frankly introducing his native folk-music, and 
by writing many of his own tunes in the same direct, vigorous 
and simple style. The innovation was at first received with 
some disfavour ; critics accustomed to polite formalism censured 
it as extravagant and undignified ; but the freshness and beauty 
of its melody soon silenced all opposition and did more than 
anything else throughout the i8th century to establish the 
principle of nationalism in musical art. The actual employment 
of Croatian folk-tunes may be illustrated from the string 
quartets Op. 17, No. i ; Op. 33, No. 3 ; Op. 50, No. 1 ; Op. 77, 
No. I, and the Salomon Symphonies in D and Eb, while there 
is hardly an instrumental composition of Haydn's in which his 
own melodies do not show some traces of the same influence. 
His natural idiom in short was that of a heightened and ennobled 
folk-song, and one of the most remarkable evidences of his genius 
was the power with which he adapted all his perfection and 
symmetry of style to the requirements of popular speech. His 
music is in this way singularly expressive ; its humour and pathos 
are not only absolutely sincere, but so outspoken that we cannot 
fail to catch their significance. 

In the development of instrumental polyphony Haydn’s 
work was almost as important as that of Mozart. Having at 
his disposal a band of picked virtuosi he could produce effects 
as different from the tentative experiments of C. P. E. Bach 
as these were from the orchestral platitudes of Rcutter or Hasse. 
His symphony Le Midi (written in 1 761) already shows a remark- 
able freedom and independence in the handling of orchestral 
forces, and further stages of advance were reached in the oratorio 
of Tobias, in the Paris and Salomon symphonies, and above all 
in the Creation, which turns to good account some of the debt 
y/hich he owed to his younger contemporary. The importance 
of this lies not only in a greater richness of musical colour, but 
in the effect which it produced on llie actual substance and 
texture of composition. The polyphony of Beethoven was 
unquestionably influenced by it and, even in his latest sonatas 
and quartets, may be regarded as its logical outcome. 

The compositions of Haydn include 104 symphonies, 16 overtures, 
76 quartets, 68 trios, 54 sonatas, 31 concertos and a large number of 
divertimentos, cassations and other instrumental pieces ; 24 operas and 
dramatic pieces, 16 Ma.s8e8, a Stabat Mater, interludes for the Seven 
Words,” 3 oratorios, 2 Te Dcums and many smaller pieces for the 
church, over 40 song^, over 50 canons and atrangements of Scottish 
and Welsh national melodics. 

His younger brother, Johann Michael Haydn (1737-1806), 
was also a chorister at St Stephen’s, and shortly after leavii^ 
the choir-school was appointed KapeUmeister at Grosswardein 
(i 755) and at Salzburg (i 762). The latter office he held for forty- 
three years, during which time he wrote over 360 compositions 
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for the church and much instrumental music, which, though 
unequal, deserves more consideration than it has received. 
He was the intimate friend of Mozart, who had a high opinion 
of his genius, and the teacher of C. M. von Weber. His most 
important works were the Missa hispanica, which he exchanged 
for his diploma at Stockholm, a Mass in D minor, a Lauda 
Sion, a set of graduals, forty-two of which are reprinted 
in Diabetli'S Ecclesiasticon, three 53rmphonies (1785), and a 
string quintet in C major which has been erroneou^y attri- 
buted to Joseph Haydn. Another brother, Johann Evangelist 
Haydn (1743-1805), gained some reputation as a tenor vocalist, 
and was for many years a member of Prince £sterha:^*s 
KapelU, 

^BUOGRAPHY. — ^S. Mayr, Brevi noHzie storiche della vita e delle 
opere di Giuseppe Haydn • Griesingcr, Biojgraphische Notizen 

Uber Joseph Haydn (1810) ; C^ani, Le Havdeni (1812 and 1823) ; 
Bombet (M. de Stendhal), Vies de Haydn, de Mozart ei de MHastase 
(Paris, 1854) ; Karajan, Joseph Haydn in London (1861) ; C. F. Pohl, 
Mozart una Haydn in London (1867) ; Joseph Haydn (vol. i. 1875, 
vol. ii. X882 : this, the standard biography, was left unfinished at 
Dr Pohl's death and needs a third volume to complete it) ; article 
on Haydn in Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians ; Fr. S. 
Kuhad, Josip Haydn i Hravatske Narodne Popievhe (Joseph Haydn 
and the Croatian Folk-songs) (Agram, 1880) ; A. Niggli, Joseph 
HaydUy sein Leben und Werken (Basel, 1882) ; L. Nohl, Biographic 
Haydns (Leipzig, Reclam) ; P. D. Townsend ; Joseph Haydn 
(London, 1884), Biography in H. Reimann's Beriihmte Musiker 
(Berlin, 1898) : J. C. Hsidden, Joseph Haydn (Great Musicians series) 
(London, 1902). To these should be added the list of Haydn's sym- 
phonies printed in Alfred Wotquenne's Catalogue de la Bibliothdque 
du Conservatoire Royal de Bruxelles^ vol. ii. (1902). (W. H. Ha.) 

HAYDON, BENJAMIN ROBERT (1786-1846), English 
historical painter and writer, was bom at Plymouth on the 
26th of January 1786. Hi.s mother was the daughter of the 
Rev. Benjamin Cobley, rector of Dodbrook, Devon, whose son. 
General Sir Thomas Cobley, signalized himself in the Russian 
service at the siege of Ismail. His father, a pro 'perous printer, 
stationer and publisher, was a man of literary taste, and was 
well known and esteemed amongst all classes in Plymouth. 
Haydon, an only son, at an early date gave evidence of his 
taste for study, which was carefully fostered and promoted by 
his mother. At the age of six he was placed in Plymouth 
grammar school, and at twelve in Plympton St Mary school. 
He completed his education in this institution, where Sir Joshua 
Reynolds also had acquired all the scholastic training he ever 
received. On the ceiling of the school-room was a sketch by 
Reynolds in burnt cork, which it used to be Haydon ^s delight 
to sit aend contemplate. Whilst at school he had some thought 
of adopting the medical profession, but he was so shocked at 
the sight of an operation that he gave up the idea. A perusal 
of Albinus, however, inspired him with a love for aiiatoray ; 
and Reynolds's discourses revived within him a smouldering 
taste for painting, which from childhood had been the absorbing 
idea of his mind. 

Sanguine of success, full of energy and vigour, he started from 
the parental roof, on the 14th of May 1804, for London, and 
entered his name as a student of the Royal Academy. He began 
and prosecuted his studies with such unwearied ardour that 
Fuseli wondered when he ever found time to e^t. At the age 
of twenty-one (1807) Haydon exhibited, for the first time, at 
the Royal Academy, “ The Repose in Egypt," which was bought 
by Mr Thomas Hope the year after. This was a good start for 
the young artist, who shortly received a commission from Lord 
Mulgrave and an introduction to Sir George Beaumont. In 
1809 he finished his well-known picture of “ Dentatus," which, 
though it brought him a great increase of fame, involved him 
in a lifelong quarrel with the Royal Academy, whose committee 
had hung the picture in a small side-room instead of the great 
hall. In 1 810 his difficulties began through the stoppage of an 
allowance of £200 a year he had received from his father. His 
disappointment was embittered by the controversies in which 
he now became involved with Sir George Beaumont, for whom 
he had painted his picture of ** Macbeth," and Payne Knight, 
who had denied the beauties as well as the money value of the 
Elgin Marbles. " The Judgment of Solomon," his next pro- ; 


duction, gained him ^700, besides £100 voted to him by the 
directors of the British Institution, and the freedom of the 
through of Plymouth. To recruit his health and escape for a 
time from the cares of London life, Haydon joined his intimate 
friend Wilkie in a trip to Paris ; he studied at the Louvre ; 
and on his return to England produced his “ Christ's Entry into 
Jerusalem,” which afterwards formed the nucleus of the 
American Gallery of Painting, erected by his cousin, John 
Haviland of Philadelphia. Whilst painting another large work, 
the “ Resurrection of Lazarus," his pecuniary difficulties 
increased, and for the first time he was arrested but not im- 
prisoned, the sheriff-officer taking his word for his appearance. 
Amidst aU these harassing cares he married in October 1821 a 
beautiful young widow who had .':ome children, Mrs Hyman, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. 

In 1823 Haydon was lodged in the King's Bench, where he 
received consoling letters from the first men of the day. Whilst 
a prisoner he drew up a petition to parliament in favour of the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the state of en- 
couragement of historical painting," which was presented by 
Brougham. He also, during a second imprisonment in 1827, 
produced the picture of the “ Mock Election," the idea of which 
had been suggested by an incident that happened in the prison. 
The king (George IV.) gave him £500 for this work. Among 
Haydon’s other pictures were — 1829, “ Lucies " and Punch " ; 
1831, “ Napoleon at St Helena," for Sir Robert Peel ; " Xeno- 
phon, on his Retreat with the ‘ Ten Thousand,' first seeing 
the Sea”; and “Waiting for the TimeSy^ purchased by the 
marquis of Stafford; 1832, “Falstaff" and “Achilles playing 
the Lyre." In 1834 he completed the “ Reform Banquet,” for 
Lord Grey — this painting contained 197 portraits ; in 1843, 
“ Curtius Leaping into the Gulf,” and “ Uriel and Satan." 
There was also the “ Meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society," 
energetically treated, now in the National Portrait Gallery. 
When the competition took place at Westminster Hall, Haydon 
sent two cartoons, “ The Curse of Adam " and “ Edward the 
Black Prince," but, with some unfairness, he was not allowed 
a prize for either. He then painted “ The Banishment of Aris- 
tides," which was exhibited with other productions under the 
same roof where the American dwarf T’om Thumb was then 
making his debut in London. The exhibition was unsuccessful ; 
and the artist’s difficulties increased to such an extent that, 
whilst employed on his last grand effort, “ Alfred and the Trial 
by Jury," overcome by debit, disappointn ent and ingratitude, 
he wrote “ Stretch me no longer on this rough world," and put 
an end to his existence with a pistol-shot, on the 22nd of June 
1846, in the sixty-first year of his age. He left a widow and three 
children (various others had died), who, by the generosity of 
their father's friends, were rescued from their pecuniary diffi- 
culties and comfortably provided for ; amongst the foremost 
of these friends were Sir Robert Peel, Count D’Orsay, Mr Justice 
Talfourd and Lord Carlisle. 

Haydon began his first lecture on painting and design in 
1835, and afterwards visited all the principal towns in England 
and Scotland. His delivery was energetic and impo ing, his 
language powerful, flowing and apt, and replete with wit and 
humour ; and to look at the lecturer, excited by his subject, 
one could scarcely fancy lum a man overwhelmed with difficulties 
and anxieties. The height of Haydon’s ambition was to behold 
the chief buildings of his country adorned with historical repre- 
sentations of her glory. He lived to see the acknowledgment 
of his principles by government in the establishment of schools 
of design, and the embellishment of the new houses of parliament ; 
but in the competition of artists for the carrying out of this 
object, the commissioners (amongst whom was one of his foimer 
pupils) considered, or affected to consider, that he had failed. 
Havdon was well versed in all points of his profession ; and his 
Lectures, which were published shortly after their delivery, 
shewed that he was as bold a writer as painter. It may be 
mentioned in this connexion that he was the author of the long 
and elaborate article, “ Painting," in the 7th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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To form a correct estimate of Haydon it is necessary to read 
his autobiography. This is one of the most natural b^ks ever 
written^ full of various and abundant power^ and fascinating 
to the reader. The author seems to have daguerreot)rp^ his 
feelings and sentiments without restraint as they rose in his 
mind^ and his portrait stands in these volumes limned to 
life by his own hand. His love for his art was both a passion 
and a principle. He found patrons difficult to manage ; and> 
not having the tact to lead them gently, he tried to drive them 
fiercely. He failed, abused patrons and patronage, and inter- 
mingled talk of the noblest independence with acts not always 
dignified. He was self-willed to perversity, but his perseverance 
was such as is seldom associated with so much vehemence and 
passion. With a large fund of genuine self-reliance he combined 
a considerable measure of vanity. To the last he believed in his 
own powers and in the ultimate triumph of art. In taste he was 
deficient, at least as concerned himself. Hence the tone of self- 
assertion which he assumed in his advertisements, ^talogues 
and other appeals to the public. He proclaimed himself the 
apostle and martyr of high art, and, not without some justice, he 
believed himself to have on that account a claim on the sympathy 
and support of the nation. It must be confessed that he often 
tested severely those whom he called his friends. Every reader of 
his autobiography will be struck at the frequency and fervour 
of the short prayers interspersed throughout the work. Haydon 

had an overwhelming sense of a personal, overruling and merciful 
providence, which influenced his relations with his family, 
and to some extent with the world. His conduct as a husband 
and father entitles him to the utmost sympathy. In art his powers 
and attainments were undoubtedly very great, although his 
actual performances mostly fall short of the faculty which was 
manifestly within him ; his general range and force of mind 
were also most remarkable, and would have qualified him to 
shine in almost any |)ath of intellectual exertion or of practical 
work. His eager and combative character was partly his 
enemy ; biit he had other enemies actuated by motives as 
unworthy as his own were always high-pitched and on abstract 
grounds laudable. Of Iris three groat works— the “ Solomon,’^ 
the “ Entiy into Jerusalem and the Lazarus ** — the second 
has generally been reganlcrl as the finest. The ‘‘Solomon" is 
also a very admirable production, showing his executive power 
at its loftiest, and of itself enough to place Haydon at the head 
of British historical painting in his own time. The “ I.azarus 
(which belongs to the National Gallery, but is not now on view 
there) is a more unequal performance, and in various respects 
open to criticism and censure ; yet the head of Lazarus is so 
majestic and impressive that, if its author had done nothing 
else, we must still pronounce him a potent pictorial genius. 

The chief authorities for the life of Haydon arc Life of B, R. 
Haydon^ from his A utohiografyhy and Journals^ edited and compiled 
by Tom Taylor (3 vols., 1^53) ; and B. R. Haydon* s Correspondence 
and Table 7 'alk, with a memoir by his son, F. W. Haydon (« vols., 
1876). (W. M, R.) 

HAYBS, RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD (1822-1893), nine- 
teenth president of the United States, was bom in Delaware, 
Ohio, on the 4th of October 1822. He received his first eduaition 
in the common schools, graduated in 1842 at Kenyon College, 
Gambler, Ohio, and was a student at the law school of Harvard 
University from 1843 until his graduation in 1845. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1845, and practised law, first at Lower 
Sandusky (now Fremont), and then at Cincinnati, where he won 
a very respectable standing, and in 1858-1861 served as city 
solicitor. In politics he was at first an anti-slavery Whig and 
then from the time of its organization in 1854 until his death 
was a member of the Republican party. In December 1852 he 
married Lucy Ware Webb of Chillicothe, Ohio, who survived 
him. After the breaking out of the Civil War the governor of 
Ohio, on the 7th of June i86r, appointed him a major of a 
volunteer regiment, and in July he was sent to western Virginia 
for active service. He served throughout the war, distinguished 
himself particularly at South Mountain, Winchester, Fisher’s Hill 
and Cedar Creek, and by successive promotions became a 
brigadier-general of volunteers and, by brevet, a major-general 


of volunteers. While still in the field he was elected a member 
of the National House of Representatives, and took his seat in 
December 1865. He was re-elected in 1866, and supported the 
reconstruction measures advocated by his party. From 1868 to 
1872 he was governor of Ohio. In 1873 he removed from 
Cincinnati to Fremont, his intention being to withdraw from 
public life ; but in 1875 the Republican party in Ohio once more 
selected him as its candidate for the governorship. He accepted 
the nomination with great reluctance. The Democrats adopted 
a platform declaring in favour of indefinitely enlarging the 
volume of the irredeemable pap>er currency which the Civil War 
had left behind it. Hayes stoutly advocated the speediest 
practicable resumption of specie payments, and carried the 
election. The “ sound-money campaign ” in Ohio having 
attracted the attention of the whole country, Hayes was marked 
out as a candidate for tlie presidency, and he obtained the 
nomination of the Republican National Convention of 1876, his 
chief competitor being James G. Blaine. The candidate of the 
Democratic party, Samuel J. Tilden, by his reputation as a states- 
man and a reformer of uncommon ability, drew many Republican 
votes. An excited controversy having arisen about the result of 
the balloting in the states of South Carolina, Florida, Oregon 
and Louisiana, the two parties in Congress in order to allay a 
crisis dangerous to public peace agreed to pass an act referring 
all contested election returns to an extraordinary commission, 
called the “ Electoral Commission ” which decided each 

contest by eight against seven votes in favour of the Republican 
candidates. Hayes was accordingly on the 2nd of March 1877 
declared duly elected. 

During liis administration President Hayes devoted his 
efforts mainly to civil service reform, resumption of specie pay- 
ments and the pacification of the Southern States, recently in 
rebellion. In order to win the co-operation of the white people 
in the South in maintaining peace and order, he put himself in 
communication with their leaders. He then withdrew the 
Federal troops which since the Civil War had been stationed at 
the southern Slate capitals. An end was thus made of the 
“ carpet-bag governments ” conducted by Republican politicimis 
from the North, some of which were very corrupt, and had been 
upheld mainly by the Federal forces. This policy found much 
favour with the people generally, but displeased many of the 
Republican politicians, because it loosened the hold of the 
Republican party upon tl\e Southern States. Though it did not 
secure to the negroes sufficient protection in the exercise of their 
political rights, it did much to extinguish the animosities still 
existing between the two sections of the Union and to promote 
the material prosperity of the South. President Hayes en- 
deavoured in vain to induce Congress to appropriate money 
for a Civil Service Commission ; and whenever he made 
an effort to restrict the operation of the traditional spoils 
system,” he met the strenuous opposition of a majority of the 
most powerful politicians of his party. Nevertheless the 
system of competitive examinations for appointments was 
introduced in some of the great executive departments in 
Washington, and in the custom-house and the post-office in 
New York. Moreover, he ordered that “ no officer should be 
required or permitted to take part in the management of political 
organizations, caucuses, conventions or election campaigns,” 
and that “ no assessment for political purposes on officers or 
subordinates should be allowed ” ; and he removed from their 
offices the heads of the post-office in St Louis and of the custom- 
house in New York — influential party managers — on the ground 
that they had misused their official positions for partisan ends. 
In New York the three men removed were Chester A. Arthur, 
the collector ; Alonzo B. Cornell, the naval officer of the Port ; 
and George H. Sharpe, the surveyor of the customs. While these 
measures were of limited scope and effect, they served greatly to 
facilitate the more extensive reform of the civil service which 
subsequently took place, though at the same time they alienated 
a powerful faction of the Republican party in New York under 
the leadership of Roscoe Conkling. Although the resumption 
of specie payments had been provided for, to begin at a given 
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time the Resumption Act of January 1875^ opposition to it 
did not cease. A bill went through both Houses of Congress 
providing that a silver dollar should be coined of the weight of 
412I grains, to be full legal tender for all debts and dues, public 
and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract. President Hayes returned this bill with his veto, but 
the veto was overruled in both Houses of Congress. Meanwhile, 
however, the preparations for the return to specie payments 
were continued by the Administration with unflinching constancy 
and on the ist of January 1879 specie payments were resumed 
without difficulty. None of the evils predicted appieared. A 
marked revival of business and a period of general prospierity 
ensued. In his annu^ message of the ist of December 1879 
President Hayes urged the suspension of the silver coinage and 
also the withdraw^ of United States legal tender notes, but 
Congress failed to act upon the recommendation. His ad- 
ministration also did much to ameliorate the condition of the 
Indian tribes and to arrest the spoliation of the public forest 
lands. 

Although President Hayes was not popular with the pro- 
fessional politicians of his own party, and was exposed to bitter 
attacks on the part of the Democratic opposition on account of 
the cloud which hung over his election, his conduct of public 
affairs gave much sati.sfaction to the people generally. In the 
presidential election of 1880 the Republican party carried the 
day after an unusually quiet canvass, a result largely due to 
popular contentment with the then existing state of public 
affairs. On the 4th of March 1881 President Hayes retired to his 
home at Fremont, Ohio. Various universities and colleges con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon him. His remaining years he 
devoted to active participation in philanthropic enterprises ; 
thus he served as president of the National Prison Association 
and of the Board of Trustees chosen to administer the John F. 
Slater fund for the promotion of industrial education among the 
negroes of the South, and was a member, also, of the Board of 
Trustees of the Peabody Education fund for the promotion of 
education in the South. He died at Fremont, after a short ill- 
ness, on the 17th of January 1893. 

There is no adeciuate biography, but tliroe " campaign lives 
may be mentioned : Life, Public Services and Select Sfjeeches of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, by James Quay Howard (Cincinnati, 1876) : 
Life of R. B. Hayes, by William D." Howells (New York, 1876) ; and 
a Life l)y Russell H. Conwell (Boston, 1876). See also l*aul L. 
Haworth, The Jfayes-Tildcn DisjnUcd Presidential Election of 
(Cleveland, O., igob). (C. S.) 

HAY FEVER, Hay Asthma, or Summer Catarrh, a catarrhal j 
affection of the mucous membrane of the upper respiratory tract, 
due to the iiction of the pollen of certain grasses. It is often 
associated with asthmatic attacks. The disease affects certain 
familie.s, and is hereditary in about one>third of the cases. It 
is more common among women than men, city than country 
dwellers, and the educated and highly nervous than the lower 
classes. It has no connexion with the coryzas that are produced 
in nervous people by the odour of cats, cVc. The complaint has 
been investigated by Professor W. P. Dunbar of Hamburg, 
who has shown that it is due to the pollens of certain grasses 
(notably rye) and plants, and that the severity of the attack is 
directly proportional to the amount of pollen in the air. lie has 
isolated an albuminoid poison which, when applied to the nose 
of a susceptible individual, causes an attiick, while there is no 
result in the case of a normal person. By injecting the poison 
into animals, he has obtained an anti-toxin, which is capable of 
aborting an attack of hay fever. The symptoms are those 
commonly experienced in the case of a severe cold, consisting of 
headache, violent sneezing and watery di.scharge from the nostrils 
and eyes, together with a hard dry cough, and occasionally severe 
asthmatic paroxysms. The period of liability to infection 
naturally coincides with the pollen season. 

The radical treatment is to avoid vegetation. Local treat- 
ment consisting of thorough destruction of the sensitive area 
of the mucous membrane of the nose often produces good results. 
There are various drugs, the best of which are cocaine and the 
extract of the suprarenal body, which, when applied to the nose. 


are sometimes effectual ; in practice, however, it is found that 
larger and larger doses arc required, and that sooner or later thev 
afford no relief. The same remarks apply to a number of patent 
specifics, of which the principal constituent is one of the above 
drugs. An additional and stronger objection to the use of cocaine 
is that a habit ” is often contracted, with the most disastrous 
results. Finally Dunbar’s serum may be applied to the nose anc] 
eyes on rising, and on the slightest suggestion of irritation during: 
the day ; it will, in the large majority of cases, be found to be 
quite effectual. 

HATLEY, WILLIAM (1745-1820), English writer, the friend 
and biographer of William Cowper, was born at Chichester on 
the 9th of November 1745. He was sent to Eton in 1757, and 
to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1763 ; his connexion with the 
Middle Temple, London, where he was admitted in 1766, was 
merely nominal. In 1767 he left Cambridge and went to live in 
Ix)ndon. Two years later he married Eliza, daughter of Thomas 
Ball, dean of Chichester. His private means enabled Hay ley to 
live on his patrimonial estate at Eartham, Sussex, and he retired 
there in 1774. He had already written many occasional poetical 
pieces, when in 1771 his tragedy, The Afflicted Father^ was 
rejected by David Garrick. In the same year his translation of 
Pierre Corneille’s Rodogune as 'The Syrian Queen was also declined 
by George (Olman. Hay ley won the fame he enjoyed amongst 
his contemporaries by his poetical Essays and Epistles ; a 
Poetical Epistle to an Eminent Painter (1780), addressed to his 
friend George Romney ; an Essay on History (1780), in three 
epistles, addressed to Edward Gibbon ; Essay on Epic Poetry 
(1782) addressed to William Mason; A Philosophical Essay on 
Old Maids (1785); and the Triumphs of Temper (1781). The iast- 
menticned work was so popular as to run to twelve or fourteen 
editions ; together with the Triumphs of Music (Chichester, 
1804) it was ridiculed by Byron in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviezvers . So great was Ilay ley ’s fame that on Thomas Warton ’ s 
death in 1790 he was offered the laureateship, which he refused. 
In 1792, while writing the Life of Milton (1794), Hay ley made 
Cowper's acquaintance. A warm friendship sprang up between 
the two whicli lasted till ('owper’s death in 1800. Hayley indeed 
was mainly instrumental in getting Cowper his pension. In 
1800 Hayley also lost his natural .son, Thomas Alphonso Hayley, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. He had been a pupil of 
John Flaxman's, to whom T 1 ay ley’s Essay on Sculpture (1800) 
is addre.ssed. Flaxman introduced William Blake to Hayley. 
and alter the latter had naA'ed in 1800 to his “ marine hermitage 
at Felpham, Sussex, Blake settled near him for three years to 
engrave the illustrations for the Life of Cowper, I'liis, Hay ley’s 
best- known work, was publishcrl in 1803-180,1 (Chirhestcr) in 
3 vols. In 1805 he published Ballads founded on Anecdotes of 
Animals (C'hichcster), with illustrations by Blake, and in 1809 
The Life of Romney. For the last twelve years of his life Hayley 
received an allowance for writing his Memoirs, lie died at 
Felpham on the 12th of Noveml)er 1820. Hayley’s first wife 
died in 1797 ; her mind had been seriously affected, and 
since 1789 they had been .separated. He married in 1809 Mar>* 
Welford, but they also separated after three years. He left no 
children. 

Hayley ’.s Poetical Works were publi.slicd in 3 vols. (17H.S) ; his 
Poems and Plays in 0 vols. (1788). 

See Memoirs ... of William Hayley . . . and Memoirs of his 
son T. A. Hayley, eel. John Jolinson (2 vols., 1823) (containing 
many of Hayley’s letters) : an article on these memoirs by Rohcrl 
Southey in XhC Quarterly Review, vol. xxxi., 1825 ; William Blake, 
by A. C. Swinburne (2nd ed., 1868, ])p. 28 et scq.) ; Life of William 
Blake, by Alexander Gilchrist (vol. i., 1880), with some t)f Blake's 
letters to Hayley ; The Correspondence of William Cowper, arranged 
by Thomas Wright (vol. iv., 1904) > containing many letters to Hayley. 

HATH, RUDOLF (1821-1901), German publicist and philo- 
sopher, was born at Grunberg, in Silesia, on the 5lh of October 
1821, and died at St Anton (Arlberg) on the 27th of August 1901 . 
He studied philosophy and theology at Halle and Berlin, and 
lived at Halle during 1846 and 1847. He was a member of the 
National Assembly at Frankfort in 1848, and wrote an account 
of the proceedings from the standpoint of the Right Centre. 
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From 1851 he lectured in literature and philosophy at the uni- 
versity of Halle, and Ijecame professor in i860. His writings are 
biogr^hical and critical, devoted mainly to modem German 
philosophy and literature. In 1870 he published a masterly 
history of the Romantic school. He also wrote biographies of 
W. von Humboldt (1856), Hegel (1857), Schopenhauer (1864), 
Herder (1877-1885), Max Duncker (1890). In 1901 he published 
Ertnnerungen aus meinem Leben, 

HAYRAU, JUUUS JACOB (17B6-1853), Austrian general, 
was the natural son of the landgrave — afterwards elector— -of 
Hease-Cassel, William IX. He entered the Austrian army as 
an infantry officer in 1801, and saw much service in the 
Napoleonic wars. He was wounded at Wagram, and distinguished 
during the operations in Italy in 1813 and 18x4. Between 1815 
and 1847 be rose to the rank of field marshal lieutenant. A 
violent temper, which he made no attempt to control or conceal, 
led him into trouble with his superiors. His hatred of revolu- 
tionary principles was fanatical. When the insurrectionary move- 
ments of 1848 broke out in Italy, his known zeal for the cause 
of legitimacy, as much as his reputation as an officer, marked 
him out for command. He fought with success in Italy, but was 
chiefly noted for the severity he showed in suppressing and 
punishing a rising in Brescia. It ought to be remembered that 
the mob of Brescia had massacred invalid Austrian soldiers in 
the hospital, a provocation which always leads to reprisals. 
In June 1849 Haynau was called to Vienna to command first an 
army of reserve, and then in the field against the Hungarians. 
His successes against the declining revolutionary cause were 
numerous and rapid. In Hungary, as in Italy, he was accused 
of brutal i ty . It was, for instance, asserted that he caused women 
who showed any sympathy with the insurgents to be whipped. 
His ostentatious hatred of the revolutionary parties marked him 
out as the natural object for these accusations. On the restora- 
tion of peace he was appointed to high command in Hungary. 
His temper quickly led him into quarrels with the minister of 
war, and he resigned his command in 1850. He then travelled 
abroad. The refugees had spread his evil reputation. In Tx)ndon 
he was attacked and Ijeaten by Messrs Barclay & Perkins^ dray- 
men when visiting the brewery, and he was saved from mob 
violence in Brussels with some difficulty. He died on the 14th 
of March 1853. On the nth of October 1808 Haynau had 
married Th^r^se von Weber, the daughter of Field Marshal 
Lieutenant Weber, who was slain at Aspem. She died, leaving 
one daughter, in 1850, 

See R. V. Schonhals, Biographie des K. K. Feldzeugmeisters Julius 
Frciherrn von Haynau (Vienna, 1875). 

HAYNE, ROBERT YOUNG (1791-1839), American political 
leader, born in St Paul’s parish, Colleton district, South Carolina, 
on the loth of November 1791. He studied law in the office of 
Langdon Cheves (i 776-1857) in Charleston, S.C., and in November 
1812 was admitted to the bar there, soon obtaining a large 
practice. For a short time during the War of 1812 against 
Great Britain, he was captain in the Third South Carolina 
Regiment. He was a member of the lower house of the state 
legislature from 1814 to 1818, .serving as speaker in the latter 
year ; was attorney-general of the state from 1818 to 1822, 
and in 1823 was elected, as a Democrat, to the United States 
senate. Here he was conspicuous as an ardent free-trader 
and an uncompromising advocate of “ States Rights,” opposed 
the protectionist tariff bills of 1824 and 1828, and consistently 
upheld the doctrine that slavery was a domestic institution and 
should be dealt with only by the individual states. In one of his 
speeches opposing the sending by the United States of repre- 
sentatives to the Panama Congress, he said, ” The moment the 
federal government shall make the unhallowed attempt to mter- 
fere with the domestic concerns of the states, those states will 
consider themselves driven from the Union.” Haync is best 
remembered, however, for his great debate with Daniel Webster 
in January 1830. The debate arose over the so-called 

Foote’s Resolution,” introduced by Senator Samuel A. Foote 
(1780-1846)0! Connecticut, calling for the re.striction of the sale 
of public lands to those already in the market, but was con- 
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cemed primarily with the relation to one another and the respect* 
7ve powers of the federal government and the individual states, 
Ha3me contending that the constitution was essentially a com- 
pact between the states, and the national government and the 
states, and that any state might, at will, nullify any federal law 
which it considered to be in contravention of that compact. He 
vigorously opposed the tariff of 1832, was a member of the 
South Carolina Nullification Convention of November 1832, 
and reported the ordinance of nullification passed by that bc^y 
on the 24th of November. Resigning from the senate, he was 
governor of the state from December 1832 to Decemli^r 1834, 
and as such took a strong stand against President Jackson, 
though he was more conservative than many of the nullifica- 
tionists in the state. He was intendant (mayor) of Charleston, 
S.C., from 1835 to 1837, and was president of the Louisville, 
Cincinnati & Charleston railway from 1837 to 1839. ^ He died at 
Asheville, N.C., on the 24th of September 1839. His son, Paul 
Hamilton Hayne (1830-1^6), was a poet of some distinction, and 
in 1878 published a life of his father. 

Sec Theodore D. jervey, Robert Y, Hayne and his Times (New 
York, 1909). 

HAYTER, SIR GEORGE (1792-1871), English painter, was 
the son of a popular drawing-master and teaser of perspective 
who published a well-known introduction to perspective and 
other works. He was born in London, and in his early youth 
went to sea. He afterwards studied in the Royal Academy, 
became a miniature-painter, and was appointed in 1816 
miniature-painter to the princess Charlotte. He passed some 
years in Italy, more especidly in Rome, between 1816 and 1831, 
returned to London in the last-named year, resumed portrait- 
painting, now chiefly in oil-colour, executed many likenesses 
of the royal family, and attained such a reputation for finish 
and refinement in his work that he received the appointment 
of principal painter to Queen Victoria and teacher of drawing 
to the princesses. In 1842 he was knighted. He painted 
various works on a large scale of a public and semi-historical 
character, but essentially works of portraiture ; such as “ The 
lYial of Q)uecn Caroline ” (189 likenesses), “ The Meeting of the 
First Reformed Parliament,” now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, ” Queen Victoria taking the Coronation Oath ” 
(accounted his finest production), ” The Marriage of the Queen,” 
and the ” Trial of Lord William Russell.” The artistic merits 
of Hayter’s works are not, however, such as to preserve to him 
with posterity an amount of prestige corresponding to that 
which court patronage procured him. 

He is not to be confounded with a contemporary artist, John 
Hay ter, who produced illustrations for the Book of Beauty, &c. 

HAYTON (Haithon, Hethum), king of Little Armenia or 
Cilicia from 1224 to 1269, traveller in western and central 
Asia, Mongolia, &c., was the son of Constantine Rupen, and 
became heir to the throne of T.esser Armenia by his marriage 
with Isabella, daughter and only child of Leo IT. After a reign of 
forty-five years he abdicated (1269) in favour of his son Leo III., 
became a monk and died in 1271. Before his accession he had 
been “ constable,” or head of the Armenian army, and ” bailiff ” 
of the realm. Throughout his reign he followed the policy of 
friendship and alliance with the overwhelming power of the 
Mongols. In about 1248 he sent his brother Sempad, who was 
now constable in his place, on a mission to Kuyuk Khan, the 
supreme Mongol emperor. Sempad was well received and 
returned home in 1250, bringing letters from Kuyuk. After 
Mangu’s accession in 1251, Batu (the most powerful of the 
Mongol princes and generals, and the conqueror — in name at 
least — of eastern Europe, now commanding on the line of the 
Volga) summoned Hayton to the court of the new grand kh^. 
Carefully disguised, so as to pass safely through the Turkish 
states in the interior of eastern Asia Minor (where he was hated 
as an ally of the Mongols against Islam), Hay^ton made his way 
to Kars, the central Mongol camp in Great Armenia, where the 
famous general Bachu, or Baiju, commanded. Here he reported 
himself, and was permitted to remain some time in the Ararat 
region, at the foot of Mt. Alagoz, near the metropolitan church of 
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Echmiadzin. Being joined by his suite, especially the clerical 
diplomatists Basil the Priest, and James the Abbot, Hayton next 
passed through eastern Caucasia, threading the pass of the 
Iron Gates of Derbent, and so reached the camp of Batu on the 
Volga, where he was cordially welcomed, llience he set out 
(May 13th, 1254) on the “ very long road beyond the Caspian 
Sea ** to the residence of Mangu at or near Karakorum, south of 
Lalce Baikal. After passing the Ural river, we only hear of his 
arrival at Or, probably the present Hi province, east of Balkhash, 
and of his reaching the Irtish, entering the Naiman coun^, 
and passing through ** Karakhitai ” (apparently the capital 
of the ruined Karakhitai empire is intended, a place perhaps 
situated on the Chu, mentioned out of its proper pla^ in Ha3rton’s 
record). On the 13th of September the travellers entered 
Mongolia, and on the 14th (?) of September were received by 
Mangu. Here the king remained till the ist of November, 
when he left with diplomas, seals and letters of enfranchisement 
which promised great things for the Armenian state, church 
and people. His return journey was by very unusual and 
interesting routes — through the Urumtsi region, the basin of 
“ the sea of milk,” Lake Sairam, the valley of the Hi, the neigh- 
bourhood of Kulja, and so over mountains, which probably 
answer to certain outliers of the Alexander range, to Talsi 
near the present Aulie Ata, midway between the Syr Daria and 
the Chu. Here he met and conferred with Hulagu Khan, 
Mangu ’s brother, the future conqueror of Bagdad : probably 
Hayton was expected to aid in the coming forward movement 
of the Mongol armies against the Moslem world. From Talas 
Hayton made a detour to the north-west to meet another Mongol 
prince, Sartach the son of Batu ; after which he ascended the 
valley of the Syr Daria, crossed into Irans-Oxiana, visited 
Samarkand and Bokhara, and passed the Oxus apparently 
near Charjui. By way of Merv and Sarakhs he then entered 
Khorasan and traversed north Persia, passing through Rai 
near Tehran, Kazvin and Tabriz, and so returning to the camp 
of Bachu in Armenia, now at Sisian near Lake Gokcha ( J uly 1255). 
Thanks to his powerful friends, Hayton ’s journey was unusually 
rapid. Eight months after quitting Mangu ’s horde, he was 
back in Great Armenia. The narrative of this journey, which 
was written by a member of the king’s suite, one Kirakos of 
Gandsak (the modern P^lizavetpol), concludes with some interest- 
ing references to Buddhist tenets, to Chinese habits, to various 
monstrous races and to certain women endowed with reason ” 
dwelling “ beyond Cathay.” It also gives some notes, com- 
pounded of truth and legend, on the wild tribes and animals of 
the Gobi and adjoining regions. 

The record drawn up by Kirakos Gandsaketsi was in Armenian. 
A MS. of his, dated i6t 6, was found in the Sanahin monastery in 
Georgia, and translated into Russuui by } Vince Argutinsky in the 
Sibirsky Vycslnik for 1822, pp. 69, &c. This Russian version was 
again translated into French by Klaproth in the Nouveau Jounial 
axiatique for 1833 {vol. xii. pp. 273, &c.). Another French trans- 
lation^ was made direct from the Armenian by M. Brosset in the 
M ^moires de V Acadtmie des Sciences de St^PHershourg for 1870; a 
fresh Russian version of the original, by IVofcssor I'^atkanov, aj)pcired 
in 1874. See also E. Bretschneider, 'Medieval Researches from 
Eastern Asiatic Sources ^ i. 164-172 (T-ondon, 1888, "Tnibner's 
Oriental Series) ; C. R. Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography y ii. 
381-391 (1901)- (C. R. B.) 

HAYWARD, ABRAHAM (1801-1884), English man of letters, 
son of Joseph Hayward, of an old Wiltshire family, was born 
at Wilton, near Salisbury, on the 22nd of November 1801. 
After education at Blundell’s school, Tiverton, he entered the 
Inner Temple in 1824, and was called to the bar in June 1832. 
He took part as a conservative in the discussions of the London 
Debating Society, where his opponents were J. A. Roebuck 
and John Stuart Mill. The editorship of the Law Magazine; 
or, Quarterly Revieiv of Jurisprudence, which he held from 1829 
to 1844, brought him into connexion with John Austin, G. 
Come wall Lewis, and such foreign jurists as Savigny, whose 
tractate on contemporary legislation and jurisprudence he 
rendered into English. In 1833 he travelled abroad, and on his 
return printed privately a translation of Goethe’s Faust into 
English prose (pronounced by Carlyle to be the best version 
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extant in his time), A second and revised edition was published 
after another visit to Germany in January 1834, in the course of 
which Hayward met Tieck, Chamisso, De La Motte Fouqu6, 
Vamhagen von Ense and Madame Goethe. In 1878 he con- 
tributed the rather colourless volume on Goethe to Blackwo d’s 
Foreign Classics. A successful translation was in those days 
a first-rate credential for a reviewer, and Hayward began con- 
tributing to the New Monthly, the Foreign Quarterly, the Quarterly 
Review and the Edinburgh Retnew. His first successes in this 
new field were won in 1835-1836 by articles on Walker’s 
“ Original ” and on “ Gastronomy.” The essays were reprinted 
to form one of his best volumes, The Art of Dining, in 1852. 
In February 1835 he was elected to the Athenaeum Club under 
Rule II., and he remained for nearly fifty years one of its most 
conspicuous and most influential members. He was also a 
subscriber to the Carlton, but ceased to frequent it when he be- 
came a Peelite. At the Temple, Hayward, whose reputation 
was rapidly growing as a connoisseur not only of a bill of fare 
but also (as wSwift would have said) of a bill of company, gave 
recherch' dinners, at w’hich ladies of rank and fashion appreciated 
the wit of Sydney Smith and Theodore Hook, the dignity of 
Lockhart and Lyndhurst and the oratory of Macaulay. At the 
Athenaeum and in political society he to some extent succeeded 
to the position of Croker. He and Macaulay were commonly 
said to be the two l^est-read men in town. Hayward got up every 
important subject of discussion immediately it came into pro- 
minence, and concentrated his information in such a way that 
he habitually had the last word to say on a topic. When Rogers 
died, when Vanity Fair was published, when the Greoille Memoirs 
was issued or a revolution occurred on the continent, Hayward, 
whose memory was as retentive as his power of acaimulating 
documentary evidence was exhaustive, wrote an elaborate essay 
on the subject for the Quarterly or the Edinburgh, He followed 
up his paper by giving his acquaintances no rest until they either 
assimilated or undertook to combat his views. Political ladies 
first, and statesmen afterwards, c.ame to recognize the advantage 
of obtaining Hayward’s good opinion. In this way the “ old 
reviewing hand ” became an acknowledged link between society, 
letters and politics. As a professional man he was less successful ; 
his promotion to be Q.C. in 1845 excited a storm of opposition, 
and, disgusted at not being elected a Bencher of his Inn in the 
usual course, Hayward virtually withdrew from legal practice. 
In February 1848 he became one of the chief leader-writers for 
the Peelite organ, the Morning Chronicle, The morbid activity 
of his memory, however, contiuied to make him many enemies. 
He alienated Disraeli by tracing a piirf)le patch in his official 
eulogy of Wellington to a newspaper translation from 'Thiers's 
funeral panegyric on General St ( yr. His sharp tongue made 
an enemy of Roebuck, and he disgusted the friends of Mill by 
the stories he raked up for an obituary notice of the great 
economist (The Times, loth May 1873). He broke with Henry 
Reeve- in 1874 by a venomous review of the Crcnnlle Memoirs, 
in which Reeve was compared to the beggarly Scot deputed to let 
off the blunderbuss which Bolingbrokc (Greville) had charged. 
His enemies prevented him from enjoying a well-selected qiiasi^ 
sinecure, which both Palmerston and Aberdeen admitted to be 
his due. Samuel Warren attacked him (\ery unjustly, for 
Hayward was anything but a parasite) as Venom Tuft in Ten 
Thousand a Year ; and Disraeli aimed at him partially in Ste 
Barbe (in Endymion), though the satire here w'as directed 
primarily against Thackeray. After his break with Reeve, 
Hayward devoted himself more exclusively to the Quarterly. 
His essays on Chesterfield and Selwyn were reprinted in 1854. 
Collective editions of his articles appeared in volume form in 1858, 
1873 1874, and Selected Essays in two volumes, 1878. In 

his useful but far from flawless edition of the Autobiography, 
Letters and Literary Remains of Mrs (Thrale) Piozzi (1861), 
he again appears as a supplementer and conlinnator of J. W. 
Croker. His Eminent States hen and f 1880) commemo- 

rates to a large extent personal friendships with such men 
as Dumas, (iivour and Thiers, whom he knew intimately. As 
a counsellor of great ladies and of politicians, to whom he 
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held forth with a sense of all-round responsibility surpassing 
that of a cabinet minister, Hayward retained his influence to 
the last years of his life. But he had little sympathy with modern 
ideas. He used to say that he had outlived every one that he 
could really look up to. He died, a bachelor, in his rooms at 
8 St James’s Street (a small museum of autograph portraits and 
reviewing trophies) on the 2nd of February 1884. 

Two volumes of Ha>nvard’s Correspondence (edited by H. E. 
Carlisle) were published in 1886. In Vanity Fair (27th November 
1875) he may be seen as he appeared in later life. (T. Se.) 

HAYWARD, SIR JOHN (c, 1560-1627), English historian, 
was bom at or near Felixstowe, Suffolk, where he was educated, 
and afterwards proceeded to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degrees of B.A., M.A. and LL.D. In 1599 he 
published The First Part of the Life and Raigne of KingHenrielV. 
dedicated to Robert Devereux, earl of Essex. This was reprinted 
in 1642. Queen Elizabeth and her advisers disliked the tone 
of the book and its dedication, and the queen ordered Francis 
Bacon to search it for “ places in it that might be drawn within 
case of treason.” Bacon reported for treason surely I find 
none, but for felony very many,” explaining that many of the 
sentences were stolen from Tacitus ; but nevertheless Hayward 
was put in prison, where he remained until about 1601. On the 
accession of James I. in 1603 he courted the new king’s favour 
by publishing two pamphlets — An Answer to the first part of a 
certaine conference concerning succession,” and “ A Treatise 
of Union of England and Scotland.” The former pamphlet, 
an argument in favour of the divine right of kings, was reprinted 
in 1683 as “ The Right of Succession ” by the friends of the duke 
of York during the struggle over the Exclusion Bill. In 1610 
Hayward was appointed one of the historiographers of the college 
which James founded at Chelsea ; in 1613 he published his 
Lives of the Three Norman Kings of England, written at the re- 
quest of James’s son, Prince Henry ; in 1616 he became a member 
of the College of Advocates ; and in 1619 he was knighted. He 
died in London on the 27th of June 1627. Among his manu- 
scripts was found The Life and Raigne of King Edward VI. , 
first published in 1630, and Certain Veres of Queen EUzahctfrs 
Raigne, the beginning of which was printed in an edition of his 
Edward VI., published in 1636, but which was first published in 
a complete form in 1840 for the Camden Society under the editor- 
ship of John Bruce, who prefixed an introduction on the life and 
writings of the author. Hayward was conscientious and diligent 
in obtaining information, and although his reasoning on questions 
of morality is often childish, his descriptions are generally 
graphic and vigorous. Notwithstanding his imprisonment under 
iClizabelh, his portrait of the qualities of the queen’s mind and 
person is flattering rather than detractive. He also wrote 
several works of a devotional character. 

HAYWOOD, EUZA (r. 1693-1756), English writer, daughter 
of a London tradesman named Fowler, was born about 1693. 
.She made an early and unhappy marriage with a man named 
Haywood, and her literary enemies circulated scandalous 
stories about her, possibly founded on her works rather than her 
real history. She appeared on the stage as early as 1715, and 
in 1721 she revised for Lincoln’s Inn Fields The Fair Captive, 
by a Captain Hurst. Two other pieces followed, but Eliza 
Haywood made her mark as a follower of Mrs Manley in writing 
scandalous and voluminous novels. To Memoirs of a certain 
Island adjacent to Utopia, written by a celebrated author of that 
country. Now translated into English (1725), she appended 
a key in which the characters were explained by initials denoting 
living persons. The names are supplied to these initials in the 
copy in the British Museum. The Secret History of the Present 
Intrigues of the Court of Caramania (1727) was explained in a 
similar manner. The style of these productions is as extravagant 
as their matter. Pope attacked her in a coarse passage in The 
Dunciad (bk. ii. 11. 157 et seq.), which is aggravated by a 
note alluding to the profligate licentiousness of those shameless 
scribblers (for the most part of that sex which ought least to be 
capable of such malice or impudence) who in libellous Memoirs 
and Novels reveal the faults or misfortunes of both sexes, to 


the ruin of public fame, or disturbance of private happiness.” 
Swift, writing to Lady Suffolk, says, Mrs Haywood I have heard 
of as a stupid, infamous, scribbling woman, but have not seen 
any of her productions.” She continued to be a prolific writer 
of novels until her death on the 25th of February 1756, but her 
later works are characterized by extreme propriety, though an 
anonymous story of The Fortunate Foundlings (1744), purporting 
to be an account of the children of I^rd Charles Manners, is 
generally ascribed to her. 

A collected edition of her novels, plays and poems appeared in 
1724, and her Secret Histories, Novels and Poems in 1725. See also 
an article by S. L. Lee in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

HAZARA, a race of Afghanistan. The Hazaras are of 
Mongolian origin, speak a dialect of Persian, and belong to the 
Shiah sect of Mahommedans. They are of middle size but 
stoutly made, with small grey eyes, high cheek bones and 
smooth faces. They are descendants of military colonists 
introduced by Jenghiz Khan, who occupy all the highlands of 
the upper Helmund valley, spreading through the country 
between Kabul and Herat, as well as into a strip of territory 
on the frontier slopes of the Hindu Kush north of Kabul. In the 
western provinces they are known as the Chahar Aimak (Hazaras, 
Jamshidis, Taimanis and Ferozkhois), and in other districts 
they are distinguished by the name of the territory they occupy. 
They are pure Mongols, intermixing with no other races (chiefly 
for the reason that no other races will intermix with them), 
preserving their language and their Mongol characteristics 
uninfluenced by their surroundings, having absolutely displaced 
the former occupants of the Hazarajat and Ghor. They make 
good soldiers and excellent pioneers. The amir’s companies of 
engineers are recruited from the Hazaras, and they form perhaps 
the most effective corps in his heterogeneous army. They are 
now recruited into the British service in India. 

HAZARA, a district of British India, in the Peshawar 
division of the North-West Frontier Province, with an area 
of 3391 sq. m. It is bounded on the N. by the Black Moun- 
tain, the Swat country, Kohistan and Chilas ; on the E. by 
Ihe native state of Kashmir ; on the S. by Rawalpindi 
district ; and on the W. by the river Indus. On the creation 
of the North-West Frontier Province in 1901 the district was 
reconstituted, the Tahsil of Attock being transferred to Rawalpindi. 
The district forms a wedge of territoiy^ extending far into the 
heart of the outer Himalayas, and consisting of a long narrow 
valley, shut in on both sides by lofty mountains, whose peaks 
rise to a height of 17,000 ft. above sea level. Towards the 
centre of the district the vale of Kagan is bounded by mountain 
chains, which sweep southward still maintaining a general 
parallel direction, and send off spurs on every side which divide 
the country into numerous minor dales. The district is well 
watered by the tributaries of the Indus, the Kunhar, which 
flows through the Kagan Valley into the Jhelum, and many 
rivulets. Throughout the scenery is picturesque. To the north 
rise the distant peaks of the .snow-clad ranges ; midway, the 
central mountains stand clothed to their rounded summits with 
pines and other forest trees, while grass and brushwood spread 
a green cloak over the nearer hills, and cultivation covers every 
available slope. The chief frontier tribes on the border are 
the cis-Indus Swatis, Hassanzais, Akazais, Chagarzais, Pariari 
Syads, Madda Khels, Amazais and Umarzais. Within the 
district Pathans are not numerous. 

The name Hazara possibly belonged originally to a Turki 
family which entered India with Timur in the 14th century, 
and subsequently settled in this remote region. During the 
prosperous period of the Mogul dynasty the population included 
a number of mixed tribes, which each began to assert its inde- 
pendence, so that the utmost anarchy prevailed until Hazara 
attracted the attention of the rising Sikh monarchy. Ran jit 
Singh first obtained a footing here in 1818, and, after eight years 
of constant aggression, became master of the whole country. 
During the minority of the young maharaja Dhuleep Singh, the 
Sikh kingdom fell into a state of complete disorganization ; the 
people seized the opportunity for recovering their independence, 
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and rose in 1845 in rebellion. They stormed the Sikh forts, 
laid siege to Haripur, and drove the governor across the 
borders. After the first Sikh War it was proposed to transfer 
Hazara with Kashmir to Gulab Singh, but it remained under 
the Lahore government in charge of James Abbott, who pacified 
it in less than a year and held it single-handed throughout the 
troubles of the second Sikh War. It was also undisturbed 
during the Mutiny. The population in 1901 was 560,288, showing 
an increase of 8*52 % in the decade. The headquarters are at 
Abbotabad; pop. (1901) 7764. Through the Kagan valley and 
over the Babusar pass at its head lies the most direct route 
from the Punjab to Chilas and Gilgit. 

HAZARD ( 0 . Fr. Aaearrf, from 'Span, azar, unlucky throw at 
dice, misfortune, from Aral>. aly and zar, dice), a game of dice 
(called Craps in America), once very popular in England and 
played for large stakes at the famous rooms of Crockford (St 
James’s Street, London) and Almack (Pall Mall, London). The 
player or “ caster ” calls a “ main ** (that is, any number from 
five to nine inclusive). He then throws with two dice. If he 
‘‘ throws in,” or “ nicks,” he wins the sum played for from the 
banker or ” setter.” Five is a nick to five, six and twelve are 
nicks to six, seven and eleven to seven, eight and twelve to eight 
and nine to nine. If the caster “ throws out ” by throwing 
aces, or deuce-ace (called crabs or craps), he loses. When the 
main is five or nine the caster throws out with ii or 12 ; when 
the main is six or eight he throws out with 11 ; when the main 
is seven he tlirows out with 12. If the caster neither nicks nor 
throws out, the number thrown is his chance,” and he keeps 
on throwing till either the chance comes up, when he wins, or 
till the main comes up, when he loses. When a chance is thrown 
the “ odds ” for or against the chance are laid by the setter to 
the amount of the original stake. Seven is the best main for 
the caster to call, as it can be thrown in six different ways out 
of the thirty-six casts which are possible with dice. Supposing 
seven to be the main ; then the caster wins if he throws 7 or 
II ; he loses if he throws crabs or 12. If he throws any other 
number, 4 for example, that is his chance. The odds against 
him are two to one, as 7 can be thrown in six ways, but 4 only 
in three ; hence six to three, or two to one, are the correct odds, 
and if the original stake was £1, the setter now lays {2 to £i in 
addition. It is useful to remember that 2 and 12 can be thrown 
in one way ; 3 and i j in two ways ; 4 and 10 in three ways ; 
5 and 9 in four ways ; 6 and 8 in five ways. The odds against 
the caster are thus given by Hoyle : If 7 is the main and 4 
the chanc'', two to one ; 6 and 4, five to three ; 5 and 4, four 
to three ; 7 and 9, three to two ; 7 and 6, six and five ; 7 and 5, 
three to two ; 6 and 5, five to four ; 8 and 5, five to four, &c. 

HAZARIBAGH, a town and district of British India, in the 
Chota Nagpur division of Bengal. The town is well situated at 
an elevation of 2000 ft. Pop. (1901) 15,799. Hazaribagh has 
ceased to be a military cantonment since the European peni- 
tentiary was abolished. There are a central jail and a reform- 
atory school. The Dublin University Mission maintains a 
First Arts college. 

The District comprises an area of 7021 sq. m. In 1901 the 
population was 1,177,961, showing an increase of i % in the 
decade. The physical formation of Hazaribagh exhibits three 
distinct features: (i) a high central plateau occupying the 
western section, the surface of which is undulating and cultivated; 
(2) a lower and more extensive plateau stretching along the north 
and eastern portions ; to the north, the land is well cultivated, 
while to the east the country is of a more varied character, the 
elevation is lower, and the character of a plateau is gradually 
lost ; (3) the central valley of the Damodar river occupying the 
entire southern section. Indeed, although the characteristics 
of the district are rock, hill and wide-spreading jungle, fine 
patches of cultivation arc met with in all parts, and the scenery 
is generally pleasing and often striking. The district forms a 
part of the chain of high land which extends across the continent 
of India, south of the Nerbudda on the west, and south of the 
Sone river on the east. The most important river is the Damodar, 
with its many tributaries, which drains an area of 2480 sq. m. 


The history of the district is involved in obscurity until 1755, 
about which time a certain Mukund Singh was chief of ^e 
country. In a few years he was superseded by Te] Singh, who 
had gained the assistance of the British. In 1780 Hazaribagh, 
along with the surrounding territory, passed under direct British 
rule. 

The district contains an important coal-field at Giridih which 
supplies the East Indian railway. Ihere are altogether six 
mines. There are also mica mines which arc gaining in import- 
ance. Rice and oilseeds arc the principal crops. Tea cultivation 
has been tried but does not flourish, and is almost extinct. The 
only railways are the branch of the East Indian to the coal- 
field at Giridih, where there is a technical school maintained 
by the railway company, and the newly-opened Gaya-Katrasgarh 
chord line ; but the district is traversed by the Grand Trunk 
road. Parasnath hill is annually visited by large numbers of 
Jain worshippers. 

HAZEBROUCK, a town of northern France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Nord, on the canalized 
Bourre, 29 m. W.N.W. of Lille, on the Northern railway, between 
that town and St Omer. Pop. (1906), town, 8798 ; commune, 
12,819. With the exception of the church of St Eloi, a building 
of the i6th century with a spire of fine open work 260 ft. high, 
and the hospice, occupying a convent built in the i6th and 1 7th 
centuries, there is little of architectural interest in the town. 
Hazebrouck is the seat of a sub-prefect, and has a tribunal of first 
instance and a board of trade arbitration. It is the market for 
a fertile iigricultiiral district, and has trade in live-stock, grain and 
hops. Cloth-weaving is the chief industry. Hazebrouck is an 
important junction, and railway employds form a large part of 
its population. 

HAZEL (O. Eng. htrsel ' ; cf. Ger. Hasel, Swed. and Dan. 
hassel, &c.; Fr. misetier, coudrier), botanically corylus^ a genus of 
shrubs or low trees of the natural order Corylaceae. 'i'hc common 
hazel, Corylus Avellana (fig, i), occurs throughout Europe, in 
North Africa and in 
central and Russian 
Asia, except the 
northernmost parts. 

It is commonly found 
in hedges and coppices, 
and as an undergrowth 
in woods, and reaches 
a height of some 12 
ft. ; occasionally, as at 
Eastwell Park, Kent, 
it may attain to 30 ft. 

According to JC\’elyn 
{Sylvay p. 35, 1664), 
hazels “above all affect cold, barren, dry, and sandy soils; also 
mountains, and even rockie ground produce them ; but more 
plentifully if somewhat moist, dankish,and mossie.” In Kent they 
flourish best in a calcareous soil. The bark of the older stems is 
of a bright brown, mottled with grey, that of the young twigs is 
ash-coloured, and glandidar and hairy. The leaves are alternate, 
from 2 to 4 in. in length, downy below, roundish heart-shaped, 
pointed and shortly stalked. In the variety (\ purpurea, the 
leaves, as also the pellicle of the kernel and the husk of the nut, 
are purple, and in C. helerophylla they arc thickly clothed with 
hairs, in autumn the rich yellow tint acquired by the leaves 
of the hazel adds greatly to the beauty of landscapes. Ihe 
flowers are monoecious, and appear in (jreat Britain in February 
and March, before the leaves. The cylindrical drooping yellow 
male catkins (fig. 2) arc i to 2^ in. long, and occur 2 to 4 in a 
raceme; when in unusual numbers they may be terminal in 
position. The female flowers are small, sub-globose and sessile, 



Fig. I. — Hazel {Corylus Avellana).- 
Female catkin (cnlarj^cfl) ; 2, l‘air of fruits 
(nuts) oacli enclosed in its involucre 
(reduced). 


' It has been .supposed that the origin is to be found in O. Eng. 
h(BSy^ behest, connected with hatan — Gnx. heissnt. to give orders; 
the hazel -wand w-as the sceptre of authority of the shepherd 
chieftain {woifirfv Xawp) of olden times, see ('irimm, Gesch. d. deuisch. 
Sprachty p. 1016, 1848. The root is /cas-y cf. l.at. corulas, corylus; 
and the original meaning is unknown. 
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stamens of which are 
seen projecting beyond 
the scale. The catkin 
falls off entire, separ- 


resembling leaf-buds^ and have protruding crimson stigmas ; 
the minute inner bracts, by their enlargement, form the palmately 
lobed and cut involucre or husk of the nut. The ovary is not 
visible till nearly midsummer, and is not fully developed before 
autumn. The nuts have a lenj^h of from i to f in., and grow in 
clusters. Double nuts are the result of 
the equal development of the two carpels 
of the original flower, of which ordinarily 
one becomes abortive ; fusion of two or 
more nuts is not uncommon. From the 
light-brown or brown colour of the nuts 
the terms haxel and hazelly y ue. ** in hue 
as hazel nuts ” (Shakespeare, Taming of 
the Shrew yi\, i), derive their significance.^ 
Ihe wood of the hazel is whitish-red, 
close in texture and pliant, and has 
when dry a weight of 49 lb per cub. ft. ; 
it has been used in cabinet-making, and 
for toys and turned articles. Curiously 
veined veneers are obtained from the 
roots ; and the root-shoots are largely 
employed in the making of crates, coal- 
corves or baskets, hurdles, withs and 
/ana), consSflng of an ^^^nds, whip-handles and other objects, 
axlscoverecl with bracts The rods are reputed to be most durable 
in the form of scales, when from the driest ground, and to be 
each of which covers especially good where the bottom is 
a ma e ower, le chalky. The light charcoal afforded by 
the hazel serves well for crayons, and 
is valued by gunpowder manufacturers. 
.. ^ , An objection to the construction of 

of ^“0* "ot in- 

frequently done to them by the nut- 
gatherer, who “ with active vigour crushes down the tree ” 
(Thomson’s Seasons, “ Autumn and otherwise damages it. 

The filbert,^ among the numerous varieties of Corylus AveUana, 
is extensively cultivated, especially in Kent, for the sake of its 
nuts, which are readily distinguished from cob-nuts by their 
ample involucre and greater length. It may be propagated by 
suckers and layers, by grafting and by sowing. Suckers afford 
the strongest and earliest-bearing plants. Grafted filberts are 
less liable than others to be encumbered by suckers at the root. 
By the Maidstone growers the best plants are coasidered to be 
obtained from layers. Ihese become well rooted in about a 
twelvemonth, and then, after pruning, are bedded out in the 
nursery for t^vo or three years. The filbert is economically grown 
on the borders of plantations or orchards, or in open spots in 
woods. It thrives most in a light loam with a dry subsoil ; rich 
and, in particular, wet soils are unsuitable, conducing to the 
formation of too much wood. Plantations of filberts are made 
in autumn, in well-drained ground, and a space of about 10 ft. 
by 8 has to be allowed for each tree. In the third year after 
planting the trees may require root-pruning ; in the fifth or sixth 
they should bear well. The nuts grow in greatest abundance on 
the extremities of second year’s branches, where light and air 
have ready access. To obtain a good tree, the practice in Kent is 
to select a stout upright shoot 3 ft. in length ; this is cut down 
to about 18 in. of which the lower 12 are kept free from out- 
growth. The head is jjruned to form six or eight strong offsets ; 
and by judicious use of the knife, and by training, preferably on 
a hoop placed within them, these are caused to grow outwards and 
upwards to a height of about 6 ft. so as to form a bowl-like shape. 
Excessive luxuriance of the laterals may be combated by root- 
pruning, or by checking them early in the season, and again later, 
and by cutting back to a female blossom bud, or else spurring 
nearly down to the main branch in the following spring. 

Filbert nuts required for keeping must be gathered only when 

3 uite ripe ; they may then be preserved in dry sand, or, after 
rying, by packing with a sprinkling of salt in sound casks or new' 

^ On the expression hazel eyes,** see Notes and Queries, and sei 
xii. 337, and 3rd ser. iii. 18, 39. 

^ For derivations of the word see Latham's Johnson*s Dictionary 


flower-pots. Their different forms include the Cosford, which are 
thin-sheUed and oblong ; the Downton, or large square nut, having 
a lancinated busk ; the wliite or Wrotham Park Albert ; and the 
red hazel or filbert, the kernel of which has a red pellicle. The last 
two, on account of their elongated husk, have been distinguished 
as a species, under the name Corylus tubulosa. Like these, appar- 
ently, were the nuts of Abella, or Avella, in the Campania (cf. Fr. 
aveline, filbert), said by Pliny to have been originally desi^ated 
** Pontic,** from their introduction into Asia and Greece from 
Pontus (.see Nat. Hist. xv. 24, xxiii. 78). Hazel-nuts, under the 
name of Barcelona or Spanish nuts, are largely exported from 
France and Portugal, and especially Tarragona and other places in 
Spain. They afford 60 % of a colourless or pale-yellow, sweet- 
tasting, non-drying oil, which has a specific gmvity of 0*92 nearly, 
becomes solid at - 19® C. (Cloez), and consists approximately of 
carbon 77, and hydrogen and oxygen each 11-5%. Hazel nuts 
formed part of the food of the ancient lake-dwellers of Switzerland 
and other countries of Europe (see Keller, Lahe Dwellings, trans. 
Lee, 2nd ed., 1878). By the Romans they were sometimes eaten 
roasted. Kaltcnbach {Pflanzenfeinde, pp. 633-638, 1874) enumerates 
ninety-eight insects which attack the hazel. Among these the beetle 
Balaninus nucum, the nut-weevil, seen on hazel and oak stems 
from the end of May till July, is highly destructive to the nuts. 
The female lays an egg in the unripe nut, on the kernel of which 
the larva subsists till September, when it bores its way through the 
shell, and enters the earth, to undergo transformation into a chrysalis 
in the ensuing spring. The leaves of the hazel are frequently 
found mined on the upper and under side re^ectively by the larvae 
of tlic moths Lithocolletis coryli and L. Nicelii. Squirrels and 
dormice are very destructive to the nut crop, as they not only take 
for present consumption but for a store for future supply. Parasitic 
on the roots of the hazel is found the curious leafless Lathraea 
Squamaria or tootliwort. 

The Hebrew word luz, translated “ hazel ’* in the authorized 
version of tlie English Bible (Gen. xxx. 37), is believed to signify 
" almond '* (see Kitto, Cycl. of Bihl. Lit. ii. 869, and iii. 81 1, 1864). 
A belief in the efficacy of divining-rods of hazel for the discovery of 
concealed objects is probably of remote origin (cf. Hosea iv. 12). 
G. Agricola, in his treatise Vom Bergwerck (pp. xxix.-xxxi., Basel, 
1557), gives an account, accompanied by a woodcut, of their em- 
ployment in searching for mineral veins.’ By certain persons, who 
for different metals used rods of various materials, rods of hazel, 
he says, were held serviceable simply for silver lodes, and by tlie 
skilled miner, who trusted to natural signs of mineral veins, they 
were regarded as of no avail at all. Tlie virtue of the hazel wand 
was supposed to be dependent on its having two forks ; these were 
to be grasped in the fi.sts, with the fingers uppermost, but with 
moderate firmness only, lest the free motion of the opposite end 
downwards towards the looked-for object should be interfered with. 
According to Cornish tradition, the divining or dowsing rod is 
guided to lodes by the pixies, the guardians of the treasures of the 
earth. By Vallemont, who wrote towards the end of the 17th 
century, the divining-rod of hazel, or " baguette divinatoire,’* is 
described as instrumental in the pursuit of criminals. The Jesuit 
Vani6re, who flourished in the early part of the i8th century, in 
the Praedium rusticum (pp. 12, 13, new ed., Toulouse, 1742) amus- 
ingly relates the manner in which he expased the chicanery of one 
who pretended by the aid of a hazel divining-rod to point out 
bidden water-courses and gold. The burning of hazel nuts for the 
magical investigation of the future is alluded to by John Gay in 
Thursday, or the Spell, and by Bums in Halloween. T^e hazel is very 
frequently mentioned by the old French romance writers. Corylus 
rostraia and C. americana of North America have edible fruits like 
tliose of C. A vellana. 

The witch hazel is quite a distinct plant, Hamamelis virginica, of 
the natural order Hamamalidcac, the astringent bark of which is 
used in medicine. It is a hardy deciduous shrub, native of North 
America, which bears a profusion of rich yellow flowers in autumn 
and winter when the plant is leafless. 

HAZLETON^ a city of Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
about 25 m. S. of Wilkes-Barr^. Pop. (1890) 11,872; (1900^ 
14,230, of whom 2732 were foreign-bom ; (estimated, 1906) 
15,771. It is served by the Lehigh Valley, the Pennsylvania 
(for freight), and the Wilkes-Barr6 & Hazleton (electric) railways. 
The city is built on a broad tableland on Nescopeck or Buck 
Mountain, a spur of the Blue Mountains, about 1620 ft. above 
sea-level. It has a park and a number of handsome residences ; 
and its agreeable climate and picturesque situation make it 
attractive as a summer resort. The city has a public library. 
Hazleton is near the centre of one of the richest coal regions (the 
Lehigh or “ Eastern Middle Coal Field ”) of the state, and its 
principal industry is the mining and shipping of anthracite coal. 
It has silk mills, knitting mills, shirt factories, breweries, maca- 
roni factories, lumber and planing mills, important iron works, 
a casket factory and a large electric power plant. The value of 
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the City’s factory products increased from $998^823 in 1900 to 
$2^185^876 in 1905, or 1x8*8 %, only three other cities in the state 
having a population of 8000 or more in 1900 showing a greater 
rate of increase. There is a state hospital here for the treatment 
of persons injured in mines. Hazleton was settled in 1820^ was 
laid out in 1836, was incorporated as a borough in 1856 and 
received a city charter in 1^1. The local coal industry dates 
from 1837. 

HAZLITT^ WILLIAM (1778-1830), British litei^ critic and 
essayist, was bom on the loth of April 1778 at Maidstone, where 
his father, William Hazlitt, was minister of a Unitarian con- 
gregation. The father took the side of the Americans in their 
struggle with the nwther-country, and during a residence at 
Bandon, Co. Cork, interested himself in the welfare of some 
American prisoners at Kinsale. In 1783 he migrated with his 
family to America, but in the winter of 1786-1787 returned to 
England, and settled at Wem in Shropshire, where he ministered 
to a small congregation. There his son William went to school, 
till in 1793 he was sent to the Hackney theological college in the 
hope that he would become a dissenting minister. For this 
career, however, he had no inclination, and returned, probaldy 
in 1794, to Wem, where he led a desultory life until 1802, and then 
decided to become a portrait painter. His elder brother John 
was already established as a miniature painter in London. The 
monotony of life at Wem was broken in January 1798 by the 
visit of Samuel Taylor Coleridge to Shrewsbury, where young 
Hazlitt went to hear him preach. Coleridge encouraged William 
Hazlitt’s interest in metaphysics, and in the spring of the next 
year Hazlitt visited Coleridge at Nether Stowey and made the 
acquaintance of William Wordsworth. The circumstances of 
this early intercourse with Coleridge are related with in- 
imitable skill in a paper in Hazlitt’s Literary Remains (1839). 
On visits to his brother in London he made many acquaint- 
ances, the most important being a friendship with Charles 
Lamb, said to have been founded on a remark of Lamb’s 
interpolated in a discussion between Coleridge, (lodwin and 
Holcroft, “ Give me man as he is not to be.” He also formed 
an acquaintance with John Stoddart, whose sister Sarah he 
married in 1808. In October 1802 she went to Paris to copy 
portraits in the Louvre, and spent four happy months in Paris. 
When he returned to London he undertook commissions for 
portraits, but soon found he was not likely to excel in his art ; 
his last portrait, one of Charles Lamb as a Venetian senator 
(now in the Nationiil Portrait Gallery), was executed in 1805. 
In that year he published his first book, An Essay on the 
Principles of Human Action: being an argument in favour of 
the Natural Disinterestedness of the Human Mind, which had 
occupied him at intervals for six or seven years. It attracted 
little attention, but remained a favourite wuth its autlior. Other 
works belonging to this period are: Free Thoughts on Public 
Affairs (1806); An Abridgment of the Light of Nature Revealed, 
by Abraham Tucker, . . (1807); The Eloquence of the British 
Senate ... (2 vols., 1807) ; A Reply to Malthus, on his Essay 
on Population (1807) ; A Nnv and Improved Grammar of the 
English Tongue . . . (1810). 

Hazlitt married in 1808. His domestic life was unhappy. 
His wife was an unromantic, business-like woman, while he him- 
self was fitful and moody, and impatient of restraint. The 
dissolution of the ill-assorted union was nevertheless deferred 
for fourteen years, during which much of Hazlitt’s best literary 
work had been produced. Mrs Hazlitt had inherited a small 
estate at Winterslow near Salisbury, and here the Hazlitts lived 
until 1812, when they removed to 19 York Street, Westminster, 
a house that was once Milton’s. Hazlitt delivered in 1812 a 
course of lectures at the Russell Institution on the Rise an I 
Progress of Modem Philosophy, He soon abandoned philosophy, 
however, to give his whole attention to journalism. He was 
parliamentary reporter and subsequently dramatic critic for the 
Morning Chronicle \ he also contributed to the Champion and 
The Times ; but his closest connexion was with the Examiner, 
owned by John and Leigh Hunt. In conjunction with Ixjigh 
Himt he undertook the series of articles called The Round Table, 


a collection of essays on literature, men and manners which 
were originally contributed to the Examiner, To this time 
belong his View of the English Stage (1818), and Lectures on the 
English Poets (1818), on the English Comic Writers (18x9), and on 
the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth (1821). By these 
works, together with his Characters of Shakespeare's Plays 
f i8i7),and his Table Talk; or Original Essays on Men and Manners 
(i82i-i822),his reputation as acritic and essayist was established. 
Next to Cx)leridge, Hazlitt was perhaps the most powerful ex- 
ponent of the dawning perception that Shakespeare’s art was no 
less marvellous than his genius ; and Hazlitt’s criticism did not, 
like Coleridge’s, remain in the condition of a series of brilliant 
but fitful glimpses of insight, but was elaborated with steady 
c&Tt, His lectures on the Elizabethan dramatists performed a 
similar service for the earlier, sweeter and simpler among them, 
such as Dekker, till then unduly eclipsed by later writers like 
Massinger, better playwrights but worse poets. Treating of the 
contemporary drama, he successfully vindicated for Edmund 
Kean, whose genius he recognized from the first, the high place 
which he has retained as an actor, and his enthusiasm for Mrs 
Siddons knew no bounds. His criticisms on the English comic 
writers and men of letters in general are masterpieces of inge- 
nious and felicitous exposition, though rarely, like Coleridge’s, 
penetrating to the inmost core of the subject. Moreover, at 
the time when the lectures were written, Hazlitt 's views, orthodox 
as they may seem now, were novel enough. 

As an essayist Hazlitt is even more effective than as a critic. 
Being enabled to select his own subjects, he escapes dependence 
upon others either for his matter or his illustrations, and presents 
himself by turns as a metaphysician, a moralist, a humorist, a 
painter of manners and characteristics, but always, whatever 
his ostensible theme, deriving the essence of his commentary 
from him.self. This combination of intense subjectivity with 
strict adherence to his subject is one of Hazlitt’s most distinctive 
and creditable traits. Intellectual truthfulness is a passion with 
him. He steeps his topic in the hues of his own individuality, 
but never uses it as a means of self-display. The first reception 
of his admirable essays was by no means in accordance with 
their deserts. Hazlitt’s political sympathies and antipathies were 
vehement, and he had taken the unfashionable side. The 
Quarterly Re^new attacked him with deliberate malignity, stopped 
the sale of his writings for a time and blighted his credit with 
publishers. Hazlitt retaliated by his Letter to William Gifford 
(1819), accusing the editor of deliberate misrepresentation. 
In downright abuse and hard-hitting, Hazlitt proved himself 
more than a match even for Gifford. By the writers in Black- 
wood's Magazine Hazlitt was also scurrilously treated.^ He had 
become estranged from his early friends, tlie Lake poets, by what 
he uncharitaldy l)ut not unnaturally regarded as their political 
apostasy ; and he had no scruples about recording his often ver)' 
unfavourable opinions of his contemporaries. He displayed, 
moreover, an exasperating facility in grounding his criticisms 
on facts that his victims were unable to deny. His inequalities 
of temper separated him for a time even from Leigh Hunt and 
Charles Lamb, and on the whole the period of his most brilliant 
literary success was that when he was most soured and broken. 
Domestic troubles supervened ; he liad gone to live in South- 
ampton Buildings in September 1819, and his marriage, long 
little more than nominal, was dissolved in consequence of the 
infatuated passion he had conceived for his landlord’s daughter, 
Sarah Walker, a most ordinary person in the eyes of every one 
else. It is impossible to regard Hazlitt as a resjwnsible agent 
while he continued subject to this influence. His own record 
of the transaction, published by himself under the title of Liber 
Amoris, or the New Pygmalion (1823), is an unpleasant but 
remarkable psychological document. It consists of cemversations 
between Hazlitt and Sarah Walker, drawn up in tli(j spring of 
1822, of a corre.spondence between Hazlitt and his friend P . G. 
Patmore between March and July, and an account of the rupture 
of his relations with Sarah. The business-like dissolution of 
his marriage under the Jaw of Scoiland is related with amazing 
J For some quotations see Alexander Ireland's bibliography. 
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naivete by the family biographer. Rid of his wife and cured 
of his mistress, he shortly afterwards astonished his friends by 
marrying a widow. All I know,” says his grandson, “ is that 
Mrs Bridgewater became Mrs Hazlitt.” They travelled on the 
continent for a year and then parted finally. Hazlitt’s study of 
the Italian msisters during this tour, described in a series of letters 
contributed to the Morning Chronicle^ had a deep effect upon him, 
and perhaps conduced to that intimacy with the cynical old 
painter Northcote which, shortly after his return, engendered 
a curious but eminently readable volume of The Conversations 
of James Northcote, R,A, (1830). The respective shares of author 
and artist are not always easy to determine. During the recent 
agitations of his life he had been writing essays, collected in 1826 
under the title of The Plain Speaker : opinions on Books, Men 
and Things (1826). The Spirit of the Age; or Contemporary 
Portraits (1825), a scries of criticisms on the leading intellectual 
characters of the day, is in point of style perhaps the most 
splendid and copious of his compositions. It is eager and ani- 
mated to impetuosity, though without any trace of careless- 
ness or disorder. He now undertook a work which was to have 
crowned his literary reputation, but which can hardly be said 
to have even enhanced it — The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte 
(4 vols., 1828-1830). The undertaking was at best premature, 
and was inevitably disfigured by partiality to Napoleon as 
the representative of the popular cause, excusable in a Liberal 
politician writing in the days of the Holy Alliance. Owing to 
the failure of his publishers Hazlitt received no recompense for 
this laborious work. Pecuniaiy anxieties and disappointments 
may have contributed to hasten his death, which took place 
on the 1 8th of September 1830. Charles Lamb was with him 
to the last. 

Hazlitt had many serious defects of temper. His consistency 
was gained at the expense of refusing to revise his early impres- 
sions and prejudices. His estimate of a man's work was too 
apt to be decided by sympathy or the reverse with his politics. 
For Scott, however, he had a great admiration, altliough they 
were far enough apart in politics. He was a compound of in- 
tellect and passion, and the refinement of his critical analysis 
is associated with vehement eloquence and glowing imagery. 
He was essentially a critic, a dissector and, as Bulwer justly 
remarks, a much better judge of men of thought than of men of 
action. The paradoxes with which his works abound never 
spring from affectation ; they are in general the sallies of a mind 
so agile and ardent as to overrun its own goal. His style is 
perfectly natural, and yet admirably calculated for effect. His 
diction, always rich and masculine, seems to kindle as he pro- 
ceeds ; and when thoroughly animated by his subject, he advances 
with a succession of energetic, hard-hitting sentences, each 
carrying his argument a step further, like a champion dealing 
out blows as he presses upon the enemy. Although, however, 
his grasp upon his subject is strenuous, his insight into it is 
rarely profound. He can amply satisfy men of taste and culture ; 
he cannot, like Coleridge or Burke, dissatisfy them with them- 
selves by showing them how much they would have missed 
without him. He is a critic who exhibits, rather than reveals, 
the beauties of an author. But all shortcomings are forgotten 
in the genuineness and fervour of the writer's self-portraiture. 
The intensity of his personal convictions causes all he wrote to 
appear in a manner autobiograpliic. Other men have been said 
to speak like books, Hazlitt’s books speak like men. To read 
his works in connexion with Leigh Hunt’s and (Charles Lamb’s 
is to be introduced into one of the most attractive of English 
literary circles, and this alone will long preserve them from 
oblivion. 

His son, William Hazlitt (1811-1893), was bom on the 
26th of September 1811. The separation between his parents 
did not prevent him from being on affectionate terms with both 
of them. He early began to write for the Morning Chronicle, 
and in 1833 married Caroline Reynell. He was the author of 
many translations, chiefly from the French, and of some works 
on the law of bankruptcy. He was called to the W at the 
Middle Temple in 1844, became registrar in the court of 


bankruptcy. He held this position for more than thirty years, 
retiring two years before his death, w^hich took place at Addle- 
stone, Surrey, on the 23rd of February 1893. 

Hazlitt’s grandson, William Carew Hazlitt, the biblio- 
grapher, was bom on the 22nd of August 1834. He was educated 
at the Merchant Taylors’ school and was called to the bar of the 
Inner Temple in 1861. Among his many publications may be 
noted his invaluable Handbook to the P^ular, Poetical and 
Dramatic Literature of Great Britain, from the Invention of 
Printing to the Restoration (1867), supplemented in 1876, 1882, 
1887 1889, a General Index by J. G. Gray appearing in 1893. 

He published further contributions to the subject in Biblio- 
graphical Collections and Notes on Early English Literature made 
during the years i8g 3-1^03 (1903), and a Manual for the Collector 
and Amateur of Old English Plays . . . (1892). He was the chief 
editor of the useful 1871 edition of Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, and compiled the Catalogue of the Huth Library 
(1880). 

The list of the first William Hazlitt’s works also includes : Political 
Essays, with Sketches of Public Characters (1819) ; Sketches of the 
Principal Picture Galleries in England . . . (1824) ; Characteristics ; 
in the Manner of Rochefoucaula s Maxims (1823) ; Select Poets of 
Great Britain : to which are prefixed Critical Notices of each Author 
(1825) ; Notes of a Journey through Prance and Italy . . . (1826) ; 
The Life of 'Titian ; with Anecdotes of the Distinguished Persons of his 
'Time (1830), nominally by James Northcote ; an article on the 

Fine Arts " contributed to the seventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ; and posthumous collections miide by his son. 

A comprehensive edition of 'The Collected Works of William Hazlitt 
(12 vols., 1902-1904) does not include tlie life of Napoleon, It 
contains an introduction by W. E. Henley, and was issued under the 
superintendence of A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover, and there arc 
many modem reprints of isolated works. The most copious source 
of information res])ccting Hazlitt is the Memoirs of William Hazlitt, 
with Portions of his Correspondence (2 vols., 1867), by his grandson, 
W. C. Hazlitt, a medley rather than a memoir, yet full of interest. 
A slight but aopropriate sketch had previously been prefixed by 
his son to his Literary Remains ... (2 vols., 1836), accompanied 
by estimates of his intellectual character by Bulwer and by Talfonrd, 
who had been his fast friend. There is an excellent monograph on 
William Hazlitt (1902) by Mr Augustine Birrell, in the “ English 
Men of Letters ” scries, and one in Fnaich by J. Donady (l^aris, 1907), 
who also published a bibliography of his works. Valuable bio- 
graphical particulars have been preserved in Barry Cornwall’s 
memoirs of L.amb ; in the My Pr lends and Acquaintances (1854) 
of Mr 1 \ G. Patmore, HazUtt's most intimate associate in his later 
years ; in Crabb Robinson’s Diary ; and in Eamb's correspondence. 
A full bibliographical list of his waitings, with a collection of the 
most remarkable critical judgments upon them from all quarters, 
was prepared by Alexander Ireland (1868). Further information 
on the Hazlitt family is to be found in Mr W. C. Hazlitt’s Pour 
Generations of a Literary Pamily (2 vols., 1897). The chief interest 
of this desultory book is the considerable extracts from the diary of 
Margaret [PeggyJ Hazlitt, which describes the Hazlitt experiences 
in America. See also William Hazlitt " in Sir I.. Stephen's Hours 
in a Library (ed. 1892, vol. ii.), and Lamb and Hazlitt, further Letters 
and Records hitherto unpublished (1900), by W. C. Hazlitt. 

HEAD, SIR EDMUND WALKER, Bart. (1S05-1868), English 
colonial governor and writer on art, was the son of the Rev. 
Sir J ohn Head, Bart, rector of Rayleigh, Essex. He was educated 
at Winchester school and Oriel College, Oxford, and taking his 
degree with first-class honours in classics, he became fellow of 
Merton College. On his father’s death in 1838, he succeeded 
to the baronetcy as 8th baronet. His services as poor-law 
commissioner, to which post he was appointed in 1841 after 
five years as assistant-commissioner, procured for him in 1847 
the office of lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick, whence 
he passed in 1854 to the governor-generalship of Canada, which 
he retained till 1861. The following year, having returned to 
England, Head was nominated a civil service commissioner. 
In 1857 he was sworn of the Privy Council, and in i860 was 
decorated as K.C.B., while in the course of his career he received 
the degrees of D.C.L. at Oxford and LL.D. at Cambridge. He 
died in London on the 28th of January 1868, the baronetcy 
becoming extinct, as his only son had died in 1859. 

Sir Edmund Head wrote the article " Painting " in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia', A Handbook of the Spanish and French Schools of 
Painting (1845) ; Shall and Will, or two Chapters on Future Auxiliary 
Verbs (1856) ; and Ballads and other Poems, Original and Translated 
fi868). He also edited F. T, Kugler’s Handbook of Painting of the 
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German f Flemish^ DtUch^ Spanish ^ and French Schools (1854) and the 
Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain (1864), written by 
his hielong friend^ Sir George Comewall Lewis. His translation 
from the Icelandic of Viga Glum*s Saga appeared in z866. 

HEAD» SIR FRANCIS BOND, Bart. (1793-1875X English 
soldier, traveller and author, son of James Roper Head of the 
Hermitage, Higham, Kent, was bom ^ere on the 1st of January 
1793. He was educated at Rochester grammar school and the 
Royal Military Academy, whence in 1811 he was commissioned 
to "the Royal Engineers. He was for some years stationed in 
the Mediterranean, and he served in the campaign of 1815, 
being present at the battle of Waterloo. He went on half-pay 
in 1825, when he ac(;;epted the charge of an association formed 
to work the gold and silver mines of Rio de La Plata. In 
connexion witi this enterprise he made several rapid journeys 
across the Pampas and among the Andes, his Rough Notes of 
which, published in 1826, and written in a clear and spirited 
style, obtained for him the name of “ Galloping Head.'* On 
his return in 1827, he became involved in a controversy with 
the directors of his company, and in defence of his conduct he 
published Reports of the La Plata Mining Association (London, 
1827). He was soon afterwards restored to the active list of j 
the army as a major unattached, mainly owing to his efforts 
to introduce the South American lasso into the British service 
for auxiliary draught. In 1830 he published a life of Bruce, 
the African traveller, and in 1834 Bubbles from the Brunnens 
of Nassau, by an Old Man, In 1835 he was knighted, and in 
the following year created a baronet. In 1835 he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, and in this capacity he 
had to ded with a political situation of great difficulty, being 
called upon in 1837 to suppress a serious insurrection. Shortly 
afterwards, in consequence of a dispute with the home govern- 
ment, he resigned liis post and returned to England, via New 
York (see Quarterly Review, vols. 63-64). Thereaiter he devoted 
himself to writing, chiefly for the Quarterly Revieio, and to hunting. 
He rode to hounds until he was seventy-five. In 1869 Sir Francis 
Head was made a privy councillor. He died on the 20th of July 
1875, at Duppas Hall, Croydon. 

Head was the author of a considerable number of works, chiefly 
of travel, written in a clever, amusing and graphic fashion, and 
displaying both acute observation and genial humour. His principal 
works, beside those mentioned above, and a narrative of his Canadian 
administration (1839), were The Emigrant (1846) ; Highways and 
Dryways, the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges (1849) ; Stokers 
and Pokers, a sketch of the working of a railway line (1849) ; The 
Defenceless State of Great Britain (1850) ; A Faggot of French Sticks 
(1852) ; A Fortnight in Ireland (1852) ; Descriptive Essays (1856) ; 
comments on Kinglakc's Crimean War (1853) ; The Horse and his 
Rider (i860) ; The Royal Engineer (1870) ; and a sketch of the life 
of Sir John Burgoyne (1872), 

His brother, Sir George Head (1782-1855), was educated 
at the Charterhouse. In 1808 he received an appointment in 
the commissariat of the British army in the Peninsula, where 
he was a witness of many exciting scenes and important battles, 
of which he gave an interesting account in “Memoirs of an 
Assistant Commissary-General ” attached to the second volume 
of his Home Tour, published in 1837. In 1814 he was sent to 
America to take charge of the commissariat in a naval establish- 
ment on the Canadian lakes, and he subsequently held appoint- 
ments at Halifax and Nova Scotia. Some of his Canadian 
experiences were narrated by him in Forest Scenery and Incidents 
in the Wilds of North America (1829). was knighted. 

He published in 1835 A Home Tour through the Manufacturing 
Districts of England, and in 1837 a sequel to it, entitled A Home Tour 
through various parts of the United Kin^m, Both works arc 
amusing and instructive, but his Rome, a Tour of many Days, pub- 
lished in 1849, is somewhat dull and tedious. He also translated 
Historical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca (1850), and the Metamorphoses 
of Apuleius (1851). 

HEAD (in O. Eng. heafod ; the word is common to Teutonic 
languages ; cf. Dutch hoofd, Ger. Haupt, generally taken to be 
m origin connected with Lat. caput, Gr. K€<fHi\r{), the upper 
portion of the body in man, consisting of the skull with its 
integuments and contents, &c., connected with the tnmk by 
the neck (see Anatomy, Skull and Brain) ; also the anterior 
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or fore part of other animals. The word is used in a large 
number of transferred and figurative senses, generally with 
reference to the position of the head as the uppermost part, 
hence the leading, chief portion of anything. 

HEAD-HUNTING, or Head-Snapping, as the Dutch call it, 
a custom once prevalent among all Malay races and surviving 
even to-day among the Dyaks (q.v,) of Borneo and elsewhere. 
Martin de Rada, provincial of the Augustinians, reported its 
existence in Luzon (Philippine Islands) as early as 1577. The 
practice is believed to have had its origin in religious motives, 
the worship of skulls being universal among the Malays. Severe 
repressive measures have led to its decrease. Among the 
Igorrotes all that remains is the dance, accompanied by singing, 
around the bare pole on which the head was formerly fixed. 
With the Ilongotes a bridegroom must bring his bride a number 
of heads, those of Christians being preferred. The chief examples 
of head-hunters are the Was, a hill-tribe on the north-eastern 
frontier of India, and the Nagas and Kukis of Assam. 

Sec Bock, Headhunters of Borneo (1881) ; W. H. Furness, Home 
Life of Borneo Head-hunters (Philadelphia, 1902) ; T. C. Hodson, 

Head-hunting in Assam,** in Folk-Lore, xx. 2. 132. 

HEALTH, a condition of physical soundness or well-being, 
in which an organism discharges its functions efficiently ; also 
in a transferred sense a state of moral or intellectual well-being 
(see Hygiene, Therapeutics and Public Health). “ Health ” 
represents the 0 . Eng. hdlth, the condition or state of being hdl, 
safe or sound. This word took in northern dialects the form 
“ hale,” in southern or midland English hole, hence “ whole,” 
with the addition of an initial w, as in “ whoop,” and in the 
pronunciation of “ one.” “ Hail,” properly an exclamation of 
greeting, good health to you, hence, to greet, to call out to, 
is directly Scandivanian in origin, from Old Norwegian heill, 
cognate with the 0 . Eng. hdl, used also in this sense. “ To heal ” 
(O. Eng. hdlan), to make in sound health, to cure, is also cognate. 

Drinking of Healths. — The custom of drinking “health” to 
the living is most probably derived from the ancient religious 
rite of drinking to the gods and the dead. The Greeks and 
Romans at meals poured out libations to their gods, and at 
ceremonial banquets drank to them and to the dead. The 
Norsemen drank the “ minni ” of Thor, Odin and Frey a, and of 
their kings at their funeral feasts. W ith the advent of Christianity 
the pagan custom survived among the Scandinavian and Teutonic 
peoples. Such festal formulae as “ Gods minne 1 ” “A bowl 
to God in Heaven ! ” occur, and Christ, the Virgin and the 
Saints were invoked, instead of heathen gods and heroes. The 
Norse “ minne ” was at once love, memory and thought of 
the absent one, and it survived in medieval and later England 
in the “ minnying ” or “ raynde ” days, on which the memory 
of the dead was celebrated by services and feasting. Intimately 
as.sociated with these quasi-sacrificial drinking customs must 
have ever been the drinking to the health of living men. The 
(Greeks drank to one another and the Romans adopted the 
custom. The Goths pledged each other with the cry “ Hails ! ” 
a greeting which had its counterpart in the Anglo-Saxon “ wacs 
hael ” (see Wassail). Most modern drinking-usages have had 
their equivalents in classic times. Thus the Greek practice of 
drinking to the Nine Muses as three times three survives to-day 
in England and elsewhere. The Roman gallants drank as many 
glasses to their mistresses as there were letters in each one’s 
name. ITius Martial : 

" Six cups to Naevia*s health go quickly round, 

And be with seven the fair justina*s crown *d.*' 

The English drinking phrase — a “ toast,” to “ toast ” any one- - 
not older than the 17th century, had reference at first to this 
custom of drinking to the ladies. A toast was at first invariably 
a woman, and the origin of the phrase is curious. In Stuart 
days there appears to have been a time-honoured custom of 
putting a piece of toast in the wine-cup before drinking, from 
a fanciful notion that it gave the liquor a better flavour. In 
the Taller No. 24 the connexion between this sippet of toast and 
the fair one pledged is explained as follows : “ It happened that 
on a publick day ” (speaking of Bath in Charles II.'s reign) 
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a celebrated beauty of those times was in the cross bath, and 
one of the crowd of her admirers took a glass of the water in which 
the fair one stood, and drank her health to the company. 'Diere 
was in the place a gay fellow, half fuddled, who offered to jump 
in, and swore, though he liked not the liquor, he would have the 
toast. He was opposed in his resolution ; yet this whim gave 
foundation to the present honour which is done to the lady we 
mention in our liquor, who has ever since been called a toast.” 
Skeat adds {Etym. Dict.^ 1908), whether the story be true or 
not, it may be seen that a * toast,* i.e, a health, easily took its 
name from being the usual accompaniment to liquor, especiall> 
in loving cups,*’ &c. 

Health drinking had by the beginning of the 17th century 
become a very ceremonious business in England. At Christmas 
1623 the members of the Middle Temple, according to one of the 
Harleian MSS. quoted in The Life of Sir Simonds D'Ewes, drank 
to the health of the princess Elizabeth, who, with her husband 
the king of Bohemia, was then suffering great misfortunes, and 
stood up, one after the other, cup in one hand, sword in the other, 
and pledged her, swearing to die in her service. Toasts were 
often drunk solemnly on bended knees ; according to one 
authority, Samuel Ward of Ipswich, in his Woe to Drunkards 
^1622), on bare knees. In 1668 at Sir George Carteret’s at 
Cranboume the health of the duke of York was drunk by all in 
turn, each on his knees, the king, who was a guest, doing the like. 
A Scotch custom, still surviving, was to drink a toast with one 
foot on the table and one on the chair. Healths, too, were drunk 
in a definite order. Braithwaite says : “ These cups proceed 
either in order or out of order. In order when no person trans- 
gresseth or drinkes out of course, but the cup goes round according 
to their manner of sitting : and this wc call a health-cup, because 
in our wishing or confirming of any one’s health, bare headed and 
standing, it is performed by all the company ” (Latvs of Drinking, 
1617). Francis Douce’s MSS. notes say : It was the custom 
in Beaumont and Hetchcr’s time for the young gallants to stab 
themselves in the arms or elsewhere, in order to drink the health 
of their mistresses.” Pepys, in his Diary for the 19th of June 
1663, writes : ** To the Rhenish wine house, where Mr Moore 
showed us the French manner when a health is drunk, to bow 
to him that drunk to you, and then apply yourself to him, whose 
lady’s health is drunk, and then to the person that you drink to, 
which I never knew before ; but it seems it is now the fashion.” 
A Frenchman visiting England in Charles IL’s time speaks of 
the custom of drinking but half your cup, which is then filled 
up again and presented to him or her to whose health you drank. 
England’s divided loyalty in the i8th century bequeathed to 
modem times a custom which possibly yet survives. At dinners 
to royalties, until the accession of Edward VII., finger-glasses 
were not placed on the table, because in early Georgian days 
those who were secretly Jacobites passed their wine-glasses over 
the finger-bowls before drinking the loyal toasts, in allusion to 
the royal exiles “ over the water,” thus salving their consciences. 
Lord Cockburn (i779-’i854), in liis Memorials of his Time (1856), 
states that in his day the drinking of toasts had become a perfect 
social tyranny ; “ every glass during dinner had to be dedicated 
to some one. It was thought sottish and rude to take wine 
without this, as if forsooth there was nobody present worth 
drinking with. I was present about 1803 when the late duke of 
Buccleuch took a glass of sherry by himself at the table of Charles 
Hope, then lord advocate, and this was noticed afterwards as a 
piece of direct contempt.” In Germany to-day it is an insult 
to refuse to drink with any one ; and at one time in tlie west of 
America a man took his life in his hands by declining to pledge 
another. All this is a sui^dval of that very early and umver^ 
belief that drinking to one another was a proof of fair play, 
whether it be in a simple bargain or in matters of life and death. 
The ceremony surrounding the Loving Cup to -day is reminiscent 
of the i>erils of those times when every man’s hand was raised 
against his fellow. ^ "niis cup, known at the universities as the 
Grace Cup, was originated, says Miss Strickland in her Lives of 
the Queens of Scodand, by Margaret Atheling, wife of Malcolm 
Canmore, who, in order to induce the Scots to remain at table for 


grace had a cup of the choicest wine handed round immediately 
after it had bwn said. The modem “ loving cup ** sometimes 
has a cover, and in this case each guest rises and bows to his 
immediate neighbour on the right, who, also rising, removes 
and holds the cover with his right hand while the other drinks ; 
the little comedy is a survival of the days when he who drank 
was glad to have the assurance that the right or dagger hand of 
his neighbour was occupied in holding the lid of &e chalice. 
When ^ere is no cover it is a common custom for both the left- 
and the right-hand neighbour to rise while the loving cup is 
drunk, with the similar object of protecting the drinker from 
attack. The Stirrup Cup is probably the Roman poculum boni 
genii, the last glass drunk at the b^quet to a general good 
night.” 

See Chambers, Book of Days ; Valpy, History of Toasting (1881) ; 
F. W. Hackwood, Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs (London, 1909). 

HEALY, GEORGE PETER ALEXANDER (1808-1894), 
American painter, was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 
15th of July 1808. Going to Europe in 1835 Healy studied 
under Baron Gros in Paris and in Rome. He received a third- 
class medal in Paris in 1840, and one of the second class in 1855, 
when he exhibited his “ Franklin urging the claims of the 
American Colonies before Louis XVI.” Among his portraits 
of eminent men are those of Webster, Clay, C^houn, Guyot, 
Seward, Louis Philippe, and the presidents of the United States 
from John Quincy Adams to Grant — this series being painted 
for the Corcoran Gallery, Washington. His large group, 
“Webster replying to Hayne,” containing 150 portraits, is in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. He was one of the most prolific and 
popular painters of hb day. He died in Chicago, Illinois, on the 
24th of June 1894. 

HEANOR, an urban district in the Ilkeston parliamentary 
division of Derbyshire, England, 10 m. N.W. of Nottingham, 
on the Great Northern and Midland railways. Pop. (1901) 
16,249. Large hosiery works employ many of the inhabitants, 
and collieries are worked in the parish. The urban district 
includes Codnor-cum-Loscoe. Shipley Hall, to the south of 
Hcanor, is a mansion built on a hill, amidst fine gardens. The 
ruin of the ancient moated castle of Codnor stands, overlooking 
the vale of the Erewash, on land which was once Codnor Park, 
and is now the site of large ironworks. 

HEARING (formed from the verb “ to hear,” 0 . Eng. hyran, 
her an, &c., a common Teutonic verb ; cf. Ger. horeii, Dutch 
hooren, &c. ; the O. Teut. form is seen in Goth, hausjan ; the 
initial h makes any connexion with “ ear,** Lat. audire, or Gr. 
dnovuv very doubtful), in physiology, the function of the ear 
(^.r.), and the general term for the sense or special sensation, the 
cause of which is an excitation of the auditory nerves by the 
vibrations of sonorous bodies. The anatomy of the ear is 
described in the separate article on that organ. A description of 
sonorous vibrations is given in the article Sound ; here we shall 
consider the transmission of such vibrations from the external 
ear to the auditory nerve, and the physiological characters of 
auditory sensation. 

I. Transmission in External Ear. — ^The external ear consists 
of the pinna, or auricle, and the external auditory meatus, or 
canal, at the bottom of which we find the membrana tym- 
pani, or drum head. In many animals the auricle is trumpet- 
shaped, and, being freely movable by muscles, serves to collect 
sonorous waves coming from various directions. The auricle 
of the human ear presents many irregularities of surface. If 
these irregularities are abolished by filling them up with a soft 
material such as wax or oil, leaving the entrance to the canal free, 
experiment shows that the intensity of sounds is weakened, and 
that there is more difficulty in judging of their direction. When 
waves of sound strike the auricle, they are partly reflected 
outwards, while the remainder, impinging at various angles, 
undergo a number of reflections so as to be directed into the 
auditory canal. Vibrations are transmitted along the auditory 
canal, partly by the air it contains and partly by its walls, to 
the membrana tympani. The absence of the auricle, as the 
result of accident or injury, does not cause diminution of hearing. 
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In the auditory canal waves of sound are reflected from side 
to side until t^y reach the membrana tympani. From the 
obliquity in position and peculiar curvature of this membrane, 
most of the waves strike it nearly perpendicularly, and in the 
most advant^eous direction. 

2. Transmission in Middle Ear, — ^The middle ear is a small 
cavity, the walls of which are rigid with the exception of the 
portions consisting of the membrana tympani, and the membrane 
of the round window and of the apparatus filling the oval window. 
This cavity communicates with the pharynx by the Eustachian 
tubCy which forms an air-tube between the pharynx and the 
tympanum for the purpose of regulating pressure on the mem- 
brana tympani. During rest the tube is open, but it is closed 
during the act of deglutition. As this action is frequently 
taking place, not only when food or drink is introduced, but when 
saliva is swallowed, it is evident that the pressure of the air in 
the tympanum will be kept in a state of equilibrium with that 
of the external air on the outer surface of the membrana tym- 
pani, and that thus the membrana tympani will be rendered 
independent of variations of atmospheric pressure such as occur 
when we descend in a diving bell or ascend in a balloon. By a 
forcible expiration, the oral and nasal cavities being closed, air 
may be driven into the tympanum, while a forcible inspiration 
(Vdsalva’s experiment) will draw air from that cavity. In the 
first case, the membrana tympani will bulge outwards, in the 
second case inwards, and in both, from excessive stretching of 
the membrane, there will be partial deafness, especially for 
sounds of high pitch. Permanent occlusion of the tube is one of 
the most common causes of deafness. 

The membrana tympani is capable of being set into vibration 
by a sound of any pitch included in the range of perceptible 
sounds. It responds exactly as to number of vibrations (pitch), 
intensity of vibrations (intensity), and complexity of vibration 
(quality or timbre). G)nsequently we can hear a sound of any 
given pitch, of a certain intensity, and in its own specific timbre 
or quality. Generally speaking, very high tones are heard more 
easily than low tones of the same intensity. As the membrana 
tympani is not only fixed by its margin to a ring or tube of bone, 
but is also adherent to the handle of the malleus, which follows 
its movements, its vibrations meet with considerable resistance. 
This diminishes the intensity of its vibrations, and prevents also 
the continued vibration of the membrane after an external 
pressure has ceased, so that a sound is not heard much longer 
than its physical cause lasts. The tension of the membrane 
may bfe affected (i) by differences of pressure on the two surfaces 
of the membrana tympani, as may occur during forcible expira- 
tion or inspiration, and (2) by muscular action, due to con- 
traction of the lefisor tympani muscle. This small muscle arises 
from the apex of the petrous temporal and the cartilage of the 
Eustachian tube, enters the tympanum at its anterior wall, and 
is inserted into the malleus near its root. The handle of the 
malleus is inserted between the layers of the membrana tympani, 
and, as the malleus and incus move round an axis passing 
through the neck of the malleus from before backwards, the 
action of the muscle is to pull the membrana tympani inwards 
towards the tympanic cavity in the form of a cone, the meridians 
of which are not straight but curved, with convexity outwards. 
When the muscle contracts, the handle of the malleus is drawn 
still farther inwards, and thus a greater tension of the tympanic 
membrane is produced. On relaxation of the muscle, the mem- 
brane returns to its position of equilibrium by its elasticity and 
by the elasticity of the chain of ^nes. This power of vaiying 
the tension of the membrane is an accommodating mechanism 
for receiving and transmitting sounds of different pitch. With 
different degrees of tension it will respond more readily to sounds 
of different pitch. Thus, when the membrane is tense, it will 
readily respond to high sounds, while relaxation will be the 
condition most adapted for low tones. In addition, increased 
tension of the membrane, by increasing the resistance, will 
diminish the intensity of vibrations. This is especially the case 
for sounds of low pitch. 

The vibrations of the membrana tympani are transmitted to 


the internal ear partly by the air which the middle ear or tym. 
panum contains, and partly by the chain of bones, consisting 
of the malleus, incus and stapes. Of these, transmission by the 
chain of bones is by far the most important. In birds and in the 
amphibia, this chain is represented by a single rod-like ossicle, 
the columella, but in man the two membranes— the membrana 
tympani and the membrane filling the fenestra ovalis — ^are con- 
nected by a compound lever consisting of three bones, namely, 
the malleus, or hammer, inserted into the membrana tympani, 
the incus, or anvil, and tlie stapes, or stirrup, the base of which is 
attached to a membrane covering the oval window. It must 
also be noted that in the transmission of vibrations of the mem- 
brana tympani to the fluid in the labyrinth or internal ear, 
through the oval window, the chain of ossicles vibrates as a whole 
and acts efficiently, although its length may be only a fraction 
of the wave-length of the sound transmitted. The chain i.s a 
lever in which the handle of the malleus forms the long arm, 
the fulcrum is where the short process of the incus abuts against 
the wall of the tympanum, while the long process of the incus, 
carrying the stapes, forms the short arm. The meclianism is a 
lever of the second order. Measurements show that tlie ratio 
of the lengths of the two arms is as 1-5:1; the ratio of the 
resulting force at the stapes is therefore as 1:1-5; while tlie 
amplitudes of the movements at the tip of the handle of the 
malleus and the stapes is as 1-5:1. Hence, while there is a 
diminution in amplitude there is a gain in power, and tlius the 
pressures are conveyed with great efficiency from the membrana 
tympani to the labyrinth, while the amplitude of the oscillation 
is diminished so as to be adapted to the small capacity of the 
labyrinth. As the drum-head is nearly twenty times greater in 
area than the membrane covering the oval window, with which 
the base of the stapes is connected, the energy of the movements 
of the membrana tympani is concentrated on an area twenty 
times smaller; hence the pressure is increased thirtyfold 
(1-5 X 20) when it acts at the base of the stapes. Experiments 
on the human ear have shown that the movement of greatest 
amplitude w\as at the tip of the handle of the malleus, 0*76 mm. ; 
the movement of the tip of the long arm process of the incus 
was 0*21 mm. ; while the greatest amplitude at the base of the 
stapes was only -0714 mm. Other observations have shown 
the movements at the stapes to have a still smaller amplitude, 
varying from 0-001 to 0*032 mm. With tones of feeble intensity 
the movements must be almost infinitesimal. There may also 
be very minute transverse movements at the base of the stapes. 

3. Transmission in the Internal Ear, — The internal ear is 
composed of the labyrinth, formed of the vestibule or central 
part, the semicircular canals, and the cochlea, each of which 
consists of an osseous and a membranous portion. 'Ihe osseous 
labyrinth may be regarded as an osseous mould in the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, lined by tesselated endothelium, 
and containing a small quantity of fluid called the perilymph. 
In this mould, partially surrounded by, and to some extent 
floating in, this fluid, there is the membranous labyrinth, in 
certain parts of w hich we find the terminal apparatus in connexion 
with the auditory nerve, immersed in another fluid called the 
endolymph. The membranous labyrinth consists of a vestil)ular 
portion formed by two small sac-like dilatations, called the 
saccule and the utricle, the latter of which communicates with the 
semicircular canals by five openings. Each canal consists of 
a tube, bulging out at each extremity so as to form the so-called 
ampulla, in which, on a projecting ridge, called the crista acustica, 
there are cells bearing long auditory hairs, which are the peripheral 
end-organs of the vestibular branches of the auditor}^ nerve. 
The cochlear division of the membranous labyrinth consists of 
the ductus cochlearis, a tube of triangular form fitting in between 
the two cavities in the cochlea, called the scala vesiibtdi, because 
it commences in the vestibule, and the scala tympam, because it 
ends in the tympanum, at the round window. These two scalae 
communicate at the apex of the cochlea. I’he roof of the ductus 
cochlearis is formed by a thin membrane called the membrane 
of Reissner, while its floor consists of the basilar membrane, 
on which we find the remarkable organ of Corti, which constitutes 
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the terminal organ of the cochlear division of the auditory 
nerve. It is sufficient to state here that this organ consists 
essentially of an arrangement of epithelial cells tearing hairs 
which are in communication with the terminal filaments of this 
portion of the auditory nerve, and that groups of these hairs 
pass through holes in a closely investing membrane, membrana 
reticularis, which may act as a damping apparatus, so as quickly 
to stop their movements. The ductus cochlearis and the two 
scalae are filled with fluid. Sonorous vibrations may reach the 
fluid in the labyrinth by three different ways — (i) by the osseous 
walls of the labyrinth, (2) by the air in the tympanum and the 
round window, and (3) by the base of the stapes inserted into 
the oval window. 

When the head is plunged into water, or brought into direct 
contact with any vibrating body, vibrations must be transmitted 
directly. Vibrations of the air in the mouth and in the nasal 
passages are also communicated directly to the walls of the 
cranium, and thus pass to the labyrinth. In like manner, we 
may experience auditive sensations, such as blowing, rubbing 
and hissii^ sounds, due to muscular contraction or to passage 
of blood in vessels close to the auditory organ. It is doubtful 
whether any vibrations are communicated to the fluid in the 
labyrinth by the round window. Vibrations which cause hearing 
arc communicated by the chain of bones. When the base of the 
stirrup is pushed into the oval window, the pressure in the laby- 
rinth increases, and, as the only mobile part of the wall of the 
labyrinth is the membrane covering the round window, this 
membrane is forced outwards ; when the base of the stirrup 
moves outwards a reverse action takes place. Thus the fluid 
of the labyrinth receives a series of pulses isochronous with the 
movements of the base of the stirrup, and these pulses affect 
the terminal apparatus in connexion with the auditory nerve. 

The sacs of the internal ear, known as the utricle and saccule, 
receive the impulses of the base of the stapes. They are organs 
connected with the perception of sounds as sounds, without 
reference to pitch or quality. For the analysis of tone a cochlea 
is necessary. Even in mammals all the parts of the ear may 
be destroyed or affected by disease, except these sacs, without 
causing complete deafness. 

It has been suggested by Lee (Amer, Jour, of Physiol, vol. i. 
No. I, p. 128) that in fishes the sac has nothing to do with 
hearing, but serves for the perception of movements, such as 
those of rotation and translation through space, movements much 
coarser than those that form the physical basis of sound. He 
considers, also, that as fishes, with few exceptions, are dumb, 
they are also deaf. In the fish there are peculiar organs along the 
lateral line which are known to be connected with the perception 
of movements of the body as a whole, and Beard {Zool. Am. 
Leipzig, 1884, Bd. vii. S. 140) has attempted to trace a phylo- 
genetic connexion between the sacs of the internal ear and the 
organs in the lateral line. According to this view, when animals 
became air-breathers, a part of the ear (the papilla acustica 
basilaris) was gradually evolved for the perception of delicate 
vibrations of sound. (See Equilibrium.) 

It is by means of the cochlea that we discriminate pitch, 
hear beats, and are affected by quality of tone. 

Since the size of the membranous labyrinth is so small, measur- 
ing, in man, not more than J in, in length by J in. in diameter 
at its widest part, and since it is a chamber consisting partly of 
conduits of very irregijlar form, it is impossible to state accurately 
the course of vibrations transmitted to it by impulses com- 
municated from the base of the stirrup. In the cochlea vibrations 
must pass from the saccule along the scala vestibuli to the apex, 
thus affecting the membrane of Reissner, which forms its roof ; 
then, passing through the opening at the apex (the helicotrema), 
they must descend by the scala tympani to the round window, 
and affect in their passage the membrana basilaris, on which the 
organ of Corti is situated. From the round window impulses 
niust be reflected backwards, but how they affect the advancing 
impulses is not known. But the problem is even more complex 
when we take into account the fact that impulses are trans- 
mitted simultaneously to the utricle and to the semicircular 


canals communicating with it by five openings. The mode of 
action of these vibrations or impulses upon the nervous termina- 
tions is still unknown ; but to appreciate critically the hypothesis 
which has been advanced to explain it, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to refer to some of the general characters of auditory 
sensation. 

4. General Characters of Auditory Sensations. — Certain con- 
ditions are necessary for excitation of the auditory nerve sufficient 
to produce a sensation. In the first place, the vibrations must 
have a certain amplitude and energy ; if too feeble, no impression 
will be produced. 

Various physicists have attempted to measure the sensitiveness 
of the ear by estimating the amplitude of the molecular move- 
ments necessary to call forth the feeblest audible sound. Thus 
A. Topler and L. Boltzmann, on data founded on experiments 
with organ pipes, state that the ear is affected by vibrations 
of molecules of the air not more in amplitude than -0004 mm. 
at the ear, or o-i of the wave-length of green light, and that the 
energy of such a vibration on the drum-head is not more than 
yJu billionth kilog., or jLth of that produced upon an equal 
surface of the retina by a single candle at the same distance 
(Ann. d. Phys. u. Chem., Leipzig, 1870, Bd. cxli. S. 321). Lord 
Rayleigh, by two other methods, arrived at the conclusion 
“ that the streams of energy required to influence the eye and ear 
are of the same order of magnitude.” He estimated the ampli- 
tude of the movement of the aerial particles, with a sound just 
audible, as less than the ten-millionth of a centimetre, and the 
energy emitted when the sound was first becoming audible, at 
42*1 ergs per second. He also states that in considering the 
amplitude or condensation in progressive aerial waves, at a 
distance of 27*4 metres from a tuning-fork, the maximum con- 
densation was =6*0 X iQ-® cm., a result showing “ that the ear 
is able to recognize the addition or subtraction of densities far 
less than those to be found in our highest vacua ” (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1877, vol. xxvi. p. 248 ; Lond. Edin. and Dub. Phil. Mag., 
1894, vol. xxxviii. p. 366). 

In the next place, vibrations must have a certain duration to 
be perceived ; and lastly, to excite a sensation of a continuous 
musical sound, a certain number of impulses must occur in a given 
interval of time. The lower limit is about 30, and the upper 
about 30,000 vibrations per second. Below 30, the individual 
impulses may be observed, and above 30,000 few ears can detect 
any sound at all. 'fhe extreme upper limit is not more than 
35,000 vibrations per second. Auditory sensations are of two 
kinds — noises and musical sounds. Noises are caused by 
impulses which are not regular in intensity or duration, or are 
not periodic, or they may be caused by a series of musical sounds 
occurring instantaneously so as to produce discords, as when we 
place our hand at random on the key-board of a piano. Musical 
tones are produced by periodic and regular vibrations. In musical 
sounds three characters are prominent — intensity, pitch and 
quality. Intensity depends on the amplitude of the vibration, 
and a greater or lesser amplitude of the vibration will cause a 
corresponding movement of the transmitting apparatus, and a 
corresponding intensity of excitation of the terminal apparatus. 
Pitch, as a sensation, depends on the length of time in which 
a single vibration is executed, or, in other words, the number 
of vibrations in a given interval of time. The ear is capable of 
appreciating the relative pitch or height of a sound as compared 
with another, although it may not ascertain precisely the absolute 
pitch of a sound. What we call an acute or high tone is produced 
by a large number of vibrations, while a grave or low tone is 
caused by few. The musical tones which can be used with 
advantage range between 40 and 4000 vibrations per second, 
extending thus from 6 to 7 octaves. According to E. H. Weber, 
practised musicians can perceive a difference of pitch amounting 
to only the ^^th. of a semitone, but this is far beyond average 
attainment. In a few individuals, and especially in early life, 
there may be an appreciation of absolute pitch. Quality or timbre 
(or Klang) is that peculiar characteristic of a musical sound by 
which we may identify it as proceeding from a particular instru- 
ment or from a particular human voice. It depends on the fact 
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that many waves of sound that reach the ear are compound wave 
systems, built up of constituent waves, each of which is capable of 
exciting a sensation of a simple tone if it be singled out and 
reinforced by a resonator (see Sound), and which may sometimes 
be heard without a resonator, after special practice and tuition. 
Thus it appears that theear must havesomearrangement by which 
it resolves every wave system, however complex, into simple 
pendular vibrations. When we listen to a sound of any quality 
we recognize that it is of a certain pitch. Ihis depends on the 
number of vibrations of one tone, predominant in intensity over 
the others, called the fundamental or ground tone, or first partial 
tone. The quality, or timbre, depends on the number and 
intensity of other tones added to it. These are termed harmonic 
or partial tones, and they are related to the first partial or funda- 
mental tone in a very simple manner, being multiples of the 
fundamental tone : thus — 

men^Tone. Upper Partials or Harmonics. 

Notes , . . do^ do'^ sol'^ do® mi® sol® si|>® do^ re‘ mi* 

Partial tones . i 23456789 lo 

Number of \ 

vibrations / 33 66 99 132 165 198 231 264 297 330 

When a simple tone, or one free from partials, is heard, it 
gives rise to a simple, soft, somewhat insipid sensation, as may 
be obtained by blowing across the mouth of an open bottle or 
by a tuning-fork. The lower partials added to the fundamental 
tone give softness combined with richness; while the higher, 
especially if they be very high, produce a brilliant and thrilling 
effect, as is caused by the brass instruments of an orchestra. 
Such being the facts, how may they be explained physiologically ? 

Little is yet known regarding the mode of action of the vibra- 
tions of the fluid in the labyrinth upon the terminal apparatus 
connected with the auditory nerve. There can be no doubt 
that it is a mechanical action, a communication of impulses to 
delicate hair-like processes, by the movements of which the 
nervous filaments are irritated. In the human ear it has been 
estimated that there are about 3000 small arches formed by the 
rods of Corti. Each arch rests on the basilar membrane, and 
supports rows of cells having minute hair-like processes. It 
would appear also that the filaments of the auditory nerve 
terminate in the basilar membrane, and possibly they may be 
connected with the hair-cells. At one time it was supposed by 
Helmholtz that these fibres of Corti were elastic and that they 
were tuned for particular sounds, so as to form a regular series 
corresponding to all the tones audible to the human ear. Thus 
2800 fibres distributed over the tones of seven octaves would give 
400 fibres for each octave, or nearly 33 for a semitone. Helmholtz 
put forward the hypothesis that, when a pendular vibration 
reaches the ear, it excites by sympathetic vibration the fibre of 
Corti which is tuned for its proper number of vibrations. If, 
then, different fibres are tuned to tones of different pitch, it is 
evident that we have here a mechanism which, by exciting 
different nerve fibres, will give rise to sensations of pitch. When 
the vibration is not simple but compound, in consequence of the 
blending of vibrations corresponding to various harmonics or 
partial tones, the ear has the power of resolving this compound 
vibration into its elements. It can only do so by different fibres 
responding to the constituent vibrations of the sound — one for 
the fundamental tone being stronger, and giving the sensation 
of a particular pitch to the sound, and tlie others, corresponding 
to the upper partial tones, being weaker, and causing undefined 
sensations, which are so blended together in consciousness as to 
terminate in a complex sensation of a tone of a certain quality 
or timbre. It would appear at first sight that 33 fibres of Corti 
for a semitone are not sufficient to enable us to detect all the 
gradations of pitch in that interval, since, as has been stated 
above, trained musicians may distinguish a difference of ^^^th 
of a semitone. To meet this difficulty, Helmholtz stated that if 
a sound is produced, the pitch of which may be supposed to come 
between two adjacent fibres of Corti, both of these will be set 
into sympathetic vibration, but the one which comes nearest 
to the pitch of the sound will vibrate with greater intensity than 


the other, and that consequently the pitch of that sound would be 
thus appreciated. These theoretical views of Helmholtz have 
derived much support from experiments of V. Henstn, who 
observed that certain hairs on the antennae of a Crustacean, 

when seen with a low microscopic power, vibrated with certain 
tones produced by a keyed horn. It was seen that certain tones 
of the horn set some hairs into strong vibration, and other tones 
other hairs. Each hair responded also to several tones of the 
horn. Thus one hair responded strongly to dt and d't, more 
weakly to g, and very weakly to G. It was probably tuned to 
some pitch between d” and {Studien iiber das Gehororgan 
der Decapoden, Leipzig, 1863.) 

Histological researches have led to a modification of this 
hypothesis. It has been found that the rods or arches of Corti 
are stiff structures, not adapted for vibrating, but apparently 
constituting a support for the hair-cells. It is also known that 
there are no rods of Corti in the cochlea of birds, which are 
capable nevertheless of appreciating pitch. Hensen and Helm- 
holtz suggested the view that not only may the segments of the 
membrana basilaris be stretched more in the radial than in the 
longitudinal direction, but different segments may be stretched 
radially with different degrees of tension so as to resemble a 
series of tense strings of gradually increasing length. Each 
string would then respond to a vibration of a particular pitch 
communicated to it by the hair-cells. The exact mechanism 
of the hair-cells and of the membrana reticularis, which looks 
like a damping apparatus, is unknown. 

5. Physiological Characters of Auditory Sensation.— 
ordinary circumstances auditory sensations are referred to the 
outer world. When we hear a sound, we associate it with some 
external cause, and it appears to originate in a particular place 
or to come in a particular direction. This feeling of exteriority 
of sound seems to require transmission through the membrana 
tympani. Sounds which are sent through the walls of the 
cranium, as when the head is immersed in, and the external 
auditory canals are filled with, water, appear to originate in 
the body itself. 

An auditory sensation lasts a short time after the cessation 
of the exciting cause, so that a number of separate vibrations, 
each capable of exciting a distinct sensation if heard alone, 
may succeed each other so rapidly that they are fused into a 
single sensation. If we listen to the puffs of a syren, or to 
vibrating tongues of low pitch, the single sensation is usually 
produced by about 30 or 35 vibrations per second ; but when 
we listen to beats of considerable intensity, produced by two 
adjacent tones of sufficiently high pitch, the ear may follow 
as many as 132 intermissions per second. 

ITie sensibility of the ear for sounds of different pitch is not 
the same. It is more sensitive for acute than for grave sounds, 
and it is probable that the maximum degree of acuteness is for 
sounds produced by about 3000 vibrations per second, that 
is near fa;%. Sensibility as to pitch varies much with the 
individual. Thus some musicians may detect a difference of 
I iTiTDfh l^otal number of vibrations, while other persons 

may have difficulty in appreciating a semitone. 

6. Analytical Power of the Ear . — When we listen to a compound 
tone, w'c have the power of picking out these partials from the 
general ma.ss of sound. It is known that the frequencies of the 
partials as compared with that of the fundamental tone are simple 
multiples of the frequency of the fundamental, and also that physic- 
ally the waves of the partials so blend with each other as to produce 
waves of very complicated forms. Yet the car, or the car ^d the 
brain together, can resolve this complicated wave-form into its 
con.stitucnts, and this is done more easily if we listen to the sound 
with resonators, the pilch of wdiich corrcspond.s, or nearly corre- 
sponds, to the frequencies of the partials. Much dlscu.ssion has taken 
place as to how the ear accomplishes this analysis. All are agreed 
that there is a complicated ajiparatus in the cochlea which may 
serve this pur]K)se ; but while some are of opinion that ^is structure 
is suflicient, others hold that the analysis takes place in the brain. 
When a complicated wave falls on the drum-head, it must move out 
and in in a way corresponding to the variations of pressure, and these 
variations will, in a single vibration, depend on the greater or less 
degree of complexity of the wave. Thus a single tone will cau^ a 
movement like that of a pendulum, a simple pendular vibration, 
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while a complex tone, although occurring in the same duration of 
time, will cause Uie drum>head to move out and in in a much more 
complicated manner. The complex movement will be conveyed to 
the base of the stapes, thence to the vestibule, and thence to the 
cochlea^ in which we hnd the ductus cochlearis containing the organ 
of Corti. It is to be noted also that the parts in the cochlea are so 
small as to constitute only a fraction of the wave-length of most 
tones audible to the human ear. Now it is evident that the cochlea 
must act either as a whole, all the nerve fibres being affected by any 
variations of pressure, or the nerve fibres may have a selective action, 
each fibre being excited by a wave of a definite period, or there may 
exist small vibratile bodies between the nerve filaments and the 
pressures sent into the organ. The last hypothesis gives the most 
rational explanation of the phenomena, and on it is founded a theory 
generally accepted and associated with the names of Thomas 
Young and Hermann Helmholtz. It may be shortly stated as 
follows : — 

" (j) In the coclilca there are \’ibrators, tuned to frequencies 
within the limits of hearing, say from 30 to 40,000 or 50,000 vibs. 
per second. (2) Each vibrator fs capable of exciting its appropriate 
nerve filament or filaments, so that a nervous impulse, correspond- 
ing to the freemency of the vibrator, is transmitted to the brain — 
not corresponding necessarily, as regards the number of nervous 
impulses, but in such a way that when the impulses along a particular 
nerve filament reach the brain, a state of consciousness is aroused 
which does correspond with the number of the physical stimuli 
and with the period of the auditory vibrator. (3) The mass of 
each vibrator is such that it will be easily set in motion, and after 
the stimulus has ceased it will readily come to rest. (4) Damping 
arrangements exist in the ear, so as quickly to extinguish movements 
of the vibrators. (5) If a simple tone falls on the ear, there is a 
pendular movement of the base of the stapes, which will affect 
all the parts, causing them to move ; but any part whose natural 
period is nearly the same as that of the sound will respond on the 
principle of sympathetic resonance, a particular nerve filament or 
nerve filaments will be affected, and a sensation of a tone of definite 
pitch will be experienced, thus accounting for discrimination in 
pitch. (6) Intensity or loudness will depend on the amplitude of 
movement of the vibrating body, and consequently on the intensity 
of nerve stimulation. (7) If a compound wave of pressure be com- 
municated by the base of the stapes, it will be resolved into its 
constituents by the vibrators corresponding to tones existing in it, 
each picking out its appropriate portion of the wave, and thus 
irritating corresponding nerve filaments, so that nervous impulses 
are transmitted to tlie brain, where they are fused in .such a way as 
to give rise to a sensation of a particular quality or character, 
but still so imperfectly fused that each constituent, by a strong effort 
of attention, may be specially reco^ized (article " Ear," by 
M' Kendrick, Schafer's Text-Book, he. cit.). 

The structure of the ductus cochlearis meets the demands of this 
theory, it is highly differentiated, and it can be shown that in it 
there arc a sufficient number of elements to account for the delicate 
appreciation of pitch possessed by tlic human ear, and on the basis 
that the highly trained ear of a violinist can detect a difference of 
,;'ith of a semitone (M* Kendrick, Trans. Hoy. Soc. Ed., 1896, vol. 
xxxviii. p. 780 ; also Schafer's Text-Book, lac. cit.). Measurements 
of the cochlea have also shown such differentiation as to make it 
dilficult to imagine that it can act as a whole. A much less complex 
organ might have served this purpose (M' Kendrick, o/>. «!.). The 
following table, given by Retzius {Das Gehororgan der Wirbelthiere, 
B< 1 . ii. S. 356), shows differentiations in the cochlea of man, the cat 
and the rabbit, all of which no doubt hear tones, although in all 
probability they have very different powers of discrimination ; — 

Man. Cat. Rabbit. 

Ear-teeth 2,490 2,430 1,550 

Holes in habenula for nerves . 3,985 2,780 1,650 

Inner rods of Corti's organ . 5,590 4,700 a’soo 

Outer rods of Corti's organ . 3,848 3,300 1,900 

Inner hair-cells (one row) . 3,487 2,600 1,600 
Outer hair-cells (several rows) 11,750 9,900 6,100 

Fibres in basilar membrane . 23,750 15,700 10,500 

7. Dissonance.— The theory can also ha used to explain dissonance. 
When two tones sufficiently near in pitch are simultaneously sounded, 
beats are produced. If the beats are few in number they can be 
counted, because they give rise to separate and distinct sensations; 
but if they are numerous they blend so as to give roughness or dis- 
sonance to the interval. The roughness or dissonance is most dis- 
agreeable with about 33 beats falling on the ear per second. When 
two compound tones are sounded, say a minor third on a harmonium 
m the lower part of the keyboard, then we have beats not only 
between toe primaries, but also between the upper partials of each 
of the primaries. The beating distance may, for tones of medium 
pitch, be fixed at about a minor third, but this interval will expand 
tor intervals on low tones and contract for intervals on high ones. 
This explains why toe same interval in the lower part of the scale 
may give slow beats that are not disagreeable, while in the higher 
part It may cause harsh and unpleasant dissonance. The partials 
up to the seventh are beyond beating distance, but above this they 


come close together. Consequently instruments (such as tongueS| 
or reeds) that abound in upper partials cause an intolerable dissonance 
if one of the primaries is sligntly out of tune. Some intervals arc 
pleasant and satisfying when produced on instruments having few 
partials in their tones. These are concords. Others are less so, 
and they may give rise to an uncomfortable sensation. These are 
discords. In this way unison, minor third major third 4 , 
fourth fifth 5 , minor sixth major sixth | and octave }, are all 
concords ; while a second |, minor seventh V* and major seventh V., 
are discords. Helmholtz compares the sensation of dissonance to 
that of a flickering light on the eye. “ Something similar 1 have 
found to be produced by simultaneously stimulatmg the skin, or 
margin of the lips, by bristles attached to tuning-forks giving forth 
beats. If the frequency of the forks is great, the sensation is that 
of a most disagreeable tickling. It may be that the instinctive effort 
at analysis of tones close in pitch causes the disagreeable sensation '* 
(Schafer’s o/>. cif.p. 1187). 

8. Other Theories. — In 1^5 Rennie objected to the analysis 
theory, and urged that the cochlea acted as a whole (Ztschr. /. rat. 
Med., Dritte Reihc, Bd. xxiv. Heft i, S. 12-64). This view was 
revived by Voltolini (Virchow's Archiv, Bd. c. S. 27) some years 
later, and in 1886 it was urged by E. Rutherford {Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
Ad. Sc.y i886), who compared the action of the cochlea to that of 
a telephone plate. According to this theory, all the hairs of the 
auditory cells vibrate to every note, and the hair-cells transform 
sound vibrations into nerve vibrations or impulses, similar in fre- 
quency, amplitude and character to the sound vibrations. There 
is no analysis in the peripheral organ. A. D. Waller, in 1891 {Proc. 
Physiol. Soc.y Jan. 20, 1891) suggested that the basilar membrane 
as a whole vibrates to every note, thus repeating the vibrations of 
toe membrana tympani ; and since toe hair-cells move with the 
basilar membrane, they produce what may be called pressure patterns 
against the tectorial membranes, and filaments of Ihc auditory nerve 
arc stimulated by these pressures. Waller admits a certain degree 
of peripheral analysis, but lie relegates ultimate analysis to the brain. 
These theories, dispensing with peripheral analysis, leave out of 
account the highly complex structure of the cochlea, or, in other 
words, they assign to that structure a comparatively simple function 
which could be performed by a simple membrane capable of vibrating. 
We find that the cochlea becomes more elaborate as we ascend the 
scale of animals, until in man, who possesses greater powers of 
analysis than any other being, the number of hair-cells, fibres of the 
basilar membrane and arches of Corti are all much increased in 
number (sec Retziiis’s table, supra). The principle of sympathetic 
resonance appears, therefore, to offer the most likely solution of the 
problem. Hurst's view is that with each movement of the stapes 
a wave is generated which travels up the scala vestibuii, through 
the helicotrema into the scala tymiiani and down the latter to the 
fenestra rotunda. The wave, however, is not merely a movement 
of the basilar membrane, but an actual movement of fluid or a 
transmission of pressure. As the one wave ascends while the other 
descends, a pressure of the basilar membrane occurs at the point 
where they meet ; this causes the basilar membrane to move to- 
w^ards the tectorial membrane, forcing tliis membrane suddenly 
against the apices of the hair-cells, thus irritating the nerves. The 
oint at which the waves meet will depend on the time interval 
etween the waves (Hurst, "A New Theory of Hearing,” Trans. 
Biol. Soc. Liverpool, 1895, vol. ix. p. 321). More recently Max Mayer 
has advanced a theory somewhat similar. He supposes that with 
each movement of the stapes corresponding to a vibration, a wave 
travels up the scala vestibuii, pressing the basilar membrane down- 
wards. As it meets with resistance in pa.ssing upwards, its amplitude 
tlierefore diminishes, and in this way the distance up the scala 
through w'hich the wave progresses will be determined by its ampli- 
tude. The wave in its progress irritates a certain number of nerve 
terminations, consequently feeble tones will irritate only thoSe nerve 
fibres that are near the fenestra oval is, while stronger tones will pass 
farther up and irritate a larger number of nerve fibres the same 
number of times per unit of tune. Pitch, according to this view, 
depends on the number of stimuli per second, while loudness depends 
on the number of nerve fibres irritated. Mayer also applies the 
theory to the explanation of the powers of the cochlea as an ctnalyser, 
by supposing that with a compound tone these are at maxima and 
minima of stimulation. As the compound wave travels up the scala, 
portions of the wave corresponding to maxima and minima die aw'ay 
m consecutive series, until only a maximum and minimum are left ; 
and, finally, as the w'ave travels 'farther, these also disappear. With 
each maximum and minimum different parts of the basilar membrane 
are affected, and affected a different number of times per second, 
according to the frequencies of the partials existing in the contoound 
tone. Thus with a fifth, 2 ; 3, there are three maxima ancT three 
minima ; but the compound tone is resolved into three tones having 
vibration frequencies in the ratio of 3 : 2 ; i. According to Mayer, 
we actually hear when a fifth is sounded tones of toe relationship of 
3:2: I, the last (i) being the differential tone. He, holds, also, .that 
combinational tones are entirely subjective (Max Hiyet, TtiUhr. f. 
Psych, und Phys. d. SinnesorgOne, Leipzig, Bd. xvf. arid xvfi. ; ilso 
Verhandl. d. physiolog. Gesellsch. xu Berlin, Feb. t8, 1898, S. 49^. 
Two fatal objections can be urged to these theories, nai^Jy, first, it 
is impossible to conceive of minute waves following each other in 
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mpid succession in the minute tubes forming the ecalae— the length 
of the scala ^ing only a very small part of the wave-length of the 
sound ; and, secondly, neither theory takes into account the differ- 
entiation of structure found in the epithelium of the organ of Corti. 
Each push in and out of the base of the stapes must cause a move- 
ment of the fluid, or a pressure, in the scalae as a whole. 

There are difficulties in the way of applying the resonance theory 
to the perception of noises. Noises have pitch, and also each noise 
has a special character ; if so, if the noise is analysed into its con- 
stituents, why is it that it seems impossible to analyse a noise, 
or to perceive any musical element in it ? Helmholtz assumed that 
a sotmd is noisy when the wave is irregular in rhythm, and he 
suggested that the crista and macula acustica, structures that exist 
not in the cochlea but in the vestibule, have to do with the per- 
ception of noise. These structures, however, are concerned rather 
in the sense of the perception of equilibrium than of sound (see 
Equilibrium). 

9. Hitherto we have considered only the audition of a single 
sound, but it is possible also to have simultaneous auditive sensa- 
tions, as in musical harmony. It is difficult to ascertain what is the 
limit beyond which distinct auditory sensations may be perceived. 
We have in listening to an orchestra a multiplicity of sensations 
which produces a total effect, while, at the same time, we can with 
ease single out and notice attentively the tones of one or two special 
instruments. Thus the pleasure of music may arise partly 
from listening to simultaneous, and partly from the eflect of 
contrast or suggestion in passing through successive, auditory 
sensations. 

llie principles of harmony belong to the subject of music (see 
Harmony), but it is necessary here briefly to refer to these from the 
physiological point of view. If two musical sounds reach the ear 
at the same moment, an agreeable or disagreeable sensation is 
experienced, which may be termed a concord or a discord, and it can 
be shown by experiment with the syren that this depends upon the 
vibrational numbers of the two tones. The octave (1 : 2), the 
twelfth (i ; 3) and double octave (i : 4) arc absolutely consonant 
sounds; the fifth (2 : 3) is said to be perfectly consonant; then 
follow, in the direction of dissonance, the fourth (3:4), major sixth 
(3 : 5), major third (4 : 5), minor sixth (5 : 8) and the minor third 
(5 : 6). Helmholtz has attempted to account for this by the appli- 
cation of his theory of heats. 

Beats arc observed when two sounds of nearly the same pitch are 
produced together, and the number of beats per second is equal to 
the difference of the number of vibrations of the two sounds. Beats 
give rise to a peculiarly disa^eeable intermittent sensation. The 
maximum roughness of beats is attained by 33 per second ; beyond 
132 per second, the individual impulses arc blended into one uniform 
auditory sensation. When two notes are sounded, say on a piano, 
not only may tlie first, fundamental or prime tones beat, but partial 
tones of each of the primaries may beat also, and as the difference 
of pitch of two simultaneous sounds augments, the number of beats, 
both of prime tones and of harmonics, augments also. The physio- 
logical effect of beats, though these may not be individually dis- 
tinguishable, is to give roughness to the ear. If harmonics or partial 
tones of prime tones coincide, there are no beats ; if they do not 
coincide, the beats produced will give a character of roughness to 
the interval. Thus in the octave and twelfth, all the partial tones 
of the acute sound coincide with the partial tones of the grave 
sound ; in the fourth, major sixth and major third, only two pairs 
of the partial tones coincide, while in the minor sixth, minor third 
and minor seventh only one pair of the harmonics coincide. 

It is possible by means of beats to measure the sensitiveneas of 
the ear by determining the smallest difference in pitch that may 
give rise to a beat. In no part of the scale can a difference smaller 
than 0-2 vibration per second be distinguished. The sensitiveness 
varies with pitch. Thus at 120 vibs. per second 0*4 vib. per second, 
at 500 about 0-3 vib. per second, and at 1000, 0*5 vib, per second 
can be distinguished. This is a remarkable illustration of the 
sensitiveness of the car. When tones of low pitcli are produced 
that do not rapidly die away, as by sounding heavy tuning-forks, 
not only may the beats be perceived corresponding to the difference 
between the frequencies of the forks, but also other sets of beats. 
Thus, if the two tones have frequencies of 40 and 74, a two-order 
beat may be heard, one having a frequency of 34 and the other 
of 6, as 74 --40= I a positive remainder of 34, and 74-: 40 = 2-6, 
or 80 - 74, a negative remainder of 6. The lower beat is heard most 
distinctly when the number is less than half the frequency of the 
lower primary, and the upper when the number is greater. The beats 
we have been considering arc produced when two notes are sounded 
slightly differing in frequency, or at all events tlieir frequencies are 
not so gieat as those of two notes separated by a musical interval, 
such as an octave or a fifth. But Lord Kelvin has shown that beats 
may also be produced on slightly inharmonious musical intervals 
(Pfoc, Roy. Soc. Ed. 1878, vol. ix. p. 602). Thus, take two tuning- 
forks, m/ 2 = 256 and = 512 ; slightly flatten ut.^ so as to make its 
frequency 510, and we hear, not a roughness corresponding to 254 
b^ats, but a slow beat of 2 per second. The sensation also passes 
through a cycle, the beats now sounding loudly and fading away in 
intensity, again sounding loudly, and so on. One might suppose that 
the beat occuned between 510 (the frequency of ui^ flattened) and 
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512, the first partial of namely but this is not so, as the beat 
IS most audible when ut.^ is sounded feebly. In a similar way, beats 
may be produced on the approximate harmonies 2 ; 3, 3 : 4, 4 : 5, 
5 : 6, 6 : 7, 7 : 8, I : 3, 3 : 5, and beats may even be produced on the 
major chord 4:5:6 by sounding ut.^, mi,^, soL, with so/.., or mi., 
slightly flattened, “ when a peculiar beat will be heard as if a wheel 
were being turned against a surface, one small part of which was 
rougher than the rest.'* These beats on imperfect harmonies 
appear to indicate that the ear does distinguish between an increase 
of pressure on the drum-head and a diminution, or l^tween a push 
and a pull, or, in other words, that it is affected by phase. This 
was denied 1^ Helmholtz. 

10. Beat Tones. — Considerable difference of opinion exists as to 
whether beats can blend so as to give a sensation of tone ; but 
R. Konig, by using pure tones of high pilch, has settled the question. 
These tones were produced by large tuning-forks. Thus uf« = 2048 
and ^^0=2304. Then the beat tone is ii/j, = 256 (2304-2048). If 
we strike the two forks, wfy sounds as a grave or lower beat tone. 
Again, ut^~ and «rt = 3840. Then (20^8)2-3840 = 256, a 
negative remainder, wfg, as before, and when both forks are sounded 
«/., will be heard. Again, ut^ = 2048 and so/„ = 3072, and 3072 - 2048 =- 
1024, or wfrt, which will be distinctly heard when and are 
sounded (Konig, Quelques experiences d*acoustique, Paris, 1882, 
p. 87). 

11. Combination Tones. — Frequently, when two tones are sounded, 
not only do we hear the compound sound, from which we can picli 
out the constituent tones, but we may liear other tones, one of 
which is lower in pitch than the lowest primary, and the other 
is higher in pitch than the higher primary. These, known as 
combination tones, arc of two classes : differential tones, in w^bich 
the frequency is the difference of the frequencies of the generating 
tones, and summational tones, having a frequency which is the 
sum of the frequencies of the tones producing them. Differential 
tonas, first noticed by Sorge about 1740, are easily lieard. Thus 
an interval of a fifth, 2 : 3, gives a differential tone i, tltat is, an octave 
below 2 ; a fourth, 3:4, gives i, a twelfth below 3 : a major third, 
4 : 5, gives i, two octaves below 4 ; a minor third, 5 : 6, gives i, two 
octaves and a major tl)ird below 5 ; a major sixth, 3 : 5, gives 2, 
that is, a fifth below 3 ; and a minor sixth, 5 : 8, gives 3, that is, 
a major sixth below 5. Summational tones, first noticed by Helm- 
holtz, are so difliicult to hear that much controversy has taken 
place as to their very existence. Some have contended that they 
arc produced by beats. It appears to be proved physically that 
they may exist in the air outside of the ear. Further diflcrential 
tones may be generated in the middle ear. Helmholtz also demon- 
strated their indep<*ndent existence, and he states that " whenever 
the vibrations of the air or of other elastic bodies, which arc set in 
motion at the same time by two generating simple tones, are so 
powerful that they can no longer be considered infinitely small, 
mathematical theory shows thcat vibrations of the air must arise 
which have the same vibrational numbers as the combination tones *’ 
(Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, p. 235). Tlic importance of these 
combinational tones in the theory of hearing is obvious. If the ear 
can only analyse compound waves into simple pendular vibrations 
of a certain order (simple multiples of the prime ton<‘), how can it 
detect combinational tones, which do not belong to that order ? 
Again, if such tones are purely subjective and only exist in the 
mind of the listener, the fact would be fatal to the rc.soi)ance theory. 
There can T)C no doubt, however, that the ear, in dealing with 
them, vibrates in some part of its mechanism with each generator, 
while it also is affected by the combinational tone itself, according to 
its frequency. 

12. Hearing with two ears does not appear materially to influenci? 

auditive sensation, but probably the two organs are cnabhcl, not 
only to correct each other's errors, but also to aid us in determin- 
ing the locality in which a sound originates. It is assorted by 
G. T. Fechner that one ear may perceive the same tone at a slightly 
higher pitch than the other, but this may probably be due to some 
slight pathological condition in one car. ll two tones, produced by 
two tuning-forks of etiual pitch, are produced one near each ear, 
there is a uniform single sensation ; if one of the tuning-forks b(? 
made to revolve round its axis in such a w'ay that its tone increases 
and diminishes in intensity, neither fork is heard continuously, but 
lx)th .sound alternately, the fixed one being only audible when the 
revolving one is not. It is difficult to decide whether excitaiions 
of corresponding elements in the tw'o ears can be distinguished fioni 
each other. It is probable that the resulting sensations may be 
dlstingui.shcd, provided one of the generating tones differs from the 
other in intensity or quality, although it may be the same in pitch. 
Our judgment as to the direction of sounds is formed mainly from 
the different degrees of intensity with which they are heard by two 
cars. Lord Kayleigli states that diffraction of the sound -wave.s 
will occur as they pass round the head to the ear farthest from the 
source of sound ; llms partial tones will reach th(f two ears with 
different intensities, and thus quality of tone may be affected 
{Trans. Mtfsic. Soc., London, 1876). Silvanus P. Thompson advo* 
cates a similar view, and he shows that the direction of k 
complex tone can be more accurately determined than the 
direction of a simple tone, especially if it be of low pitch (PAii. 
Mag., 1882). (J- G. M.) 
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HEARN, LAFOADIO (i85o~i904X author of books about 
Japan, was bom on the 27th of June 1850 in Leucadia (pro- 
nounced Lefcadia, whence his name, which was one adopted 
by himself), one of the Greek Ionian Islands. He was the son 
of Surgeon-Major Charles Hearn, of King's County, Ireland, 
who, during the English occupation of the Ionian Islands, was 
stationed there, and who married a Greek wife. Artistic and 
rather bohemian tastes were in Lafcadio Hearn’s blood. His 
father’s brother Richard was at one time a well-known member 
of the Barbizon set of artists, though he made no mark as a 
painter through his lack of energy. Young Hearn had rather a 
casual education, but was for a time (1865) at Ushaw Roman 
Catholic College, Durham. The religious faith in which he was 
brought up was, however, soon lost ; and at nineteen, being 
thrown on his own resources, he went to America and at first 
picked up a living in the lower grades of newspaper work. The 
details are obscure, but he continued to occupy himself with 
journalism and with out-of-the-way observation and reading, 
and meanwhile his erratic, romantic and rather morbid idio- 
synCTasies developed. He was for some time in New Orleans, 
writing for the Times Democrat, and was sent by that paper 
for two years as correspondent to the West Indies. He married 
an American wife, who afterwards got a divorce from him. 
At last, in 1891, he went to Japan with a commission as a news- 
paper correspondent, which was quickly broken off. But here 
he found his true sphere. The list of his books on Japanese 
subjects tells its own tale : Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 
(1894), Out of the East (1895) > Kokoro (1896) ; Gleanings in 
Buddha Fields (1897); Exotics aftd Retrospections (1898); In 
Ghostly Japan (1^9) ; Shadowings (1900) ; A Japanese 
Miscella>iy (1901); KoHo (1902); Japviese Fairy Tales and 
Kwaidan (1903), and (published just after his death) Japan, 
an Attempt at Interpretation (1904), a study full of knowledge 
and insight. He became a teacher of English at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, and soon fell completely under the spell 
of Japanese ideas. He married a Japanese wife, became a 
naturalized Japanese under the name of Yakumo Koizumi, and 
adopted the Buddhist religion. For the last two years of his life 
(he died on the 26lh of September 1904) his health was failing, 
and he was deprived of his lecturership at the University. But 
he had gradually become known to the world at large by the 
originality, power and literary charm of his writings. This 
wayward bohemian genius, who had seen life in so many climes, 
and turned from Roman Catholic to atheist and then to Buddhist, 
was curiously qualified, among all those who were “ interpreting ” 
the new and the old Japan to the Western world, to see it with 
unfettered understanding, and to express its life and thought 
with most intimate and most artistic sincerity. Lafcadio Hearn’s 
books were indeed unique for their day in the literature about 
Japan, in their combination of real knowledge with a literary 
art which is often exquisite. 

Sec Elizabeth Bisland, The Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn 
(2 vols., 1906) ; G. M. Gould, Concerning Lafcadio Hearn (igo8). 

HEARNE, SAMUEL (1745--1792), English explorer, was bom 
in London. In 1756 he entered the navy, and was some time 
with Lord Hood ; at the end of the Seven Years’ War (1763) 
he took service with the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1768 he 
examined pK)rtions of the Hudson’s Bay coasts with a view to 
improving the cod fi.shery, and in 1769-1772 he was employed 
in north-western discovery, searching especially for certain 
copper mines described by Indians. His first attempt (from 
the 6th of November 1769) failed through the desertion of his 
Indians ; his second (from the 23rd of February 1770) through 
the breaking of his quadrant ; but in his third (December 1770 
to June 1772) he was successful, not only discovering the copper 
of the Coppermine river basin, but tracing this river to the 
Arctic Ocean. He reappeared at Fort Prince of Wales on the 
30th of June 1772. Becoming governor of this fort in 1775, 
he was taken prisoner by the French under La P6rouse in 1782, 
He returned to England in 1787 and died there in 1792. 

See his posthumous Journey from Prince of Wales Fori in Hudson's 
Bay to the Northern Ocean (London, 1795). 
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HEARNE^ THOMAS (1678-1735), E^lish antiquary, was 
bom in July 1678 at Littlefield Green in the parish of White 
Waltham, Berkshire. Having received his early education from 
his father, George Heame, the parish clerk, he showed such taste 
for study that a wealthy neighbour, Francis Cherry of Shottes- 
brooke (r. 1665-1713), a celebrated nonjuror, interested himself 
in the boy, and sent him to the school at Bray “ on purpose to 
learn the Latin tongue.” Soon Cherry took him into his own 
house, and his education was continued at Bray until Easter 
1696, when he matriculated at St Edmund Hall, Oxford. At 
the university he attracted the attention of Dr John Mill (1645- 
1707), the principal of St Edmund Hall, who employed him to 
compare manuscripts and in other ways. Having taken the 
degree of B.A. in 1699 he was made assistant keeper of the 
Bodleian Library, where he worked on the catalogue of books, 
and in 1712 he was appointed second keeper. In 1715 Heame 
was elected architypographus and esquire bedell in civil law 
in the university, but objection having been made to his holding 
this office together with that of second librarian, he resigned 
it in the same year. As a nonjuror he refused to take the oaths 
of allegiance to King George I., and early in 1716 he was deprived 
of his librarianship. However he continued to reside in Oxford, 
and occupied himself in editing the English chroniclers. Having 
refused several important academical positions, including the 
librarianship of the Bodleian and the C^den professorship of 
ancient history, rather than take the oaths, he died on the loth 
of June 1735. 

Heame's most important work was done as editor of many of 
the English chroniclers, and until the appearance of the Rolls*’ series 
his editions were in many cases the only ones extant. Very carefully 
prepared, they were, and indeed are still, of the greatest value to 
historical students. Perhaps the most important of a long list arc : 
Benedict of Peterborough's (Benedictus Abbas) De vita et gestis 
Hcnrici IL et Hicardi L (1735) ; John of Fordun's Scotichronicon 
(1722) ; the monk of Evesham's Histovia vitae et regni Ricardi IJ. 
(1729) ; Robert Mannyng's translation of Peter X-angtoft's Chronicle 
(1725) ; the work of Thoma.s Otterbourne and John Whethamstede 
as Duo rerum Anglicarum scriptorcs veieres (1732); Robert of 
(Gloucester's Chronicle (1724) ; J. Sprott's Chronica (1719) I fhe 
Vita et gesta Henrici V,, wrongly attributed to Thomas Elmham 
(1727) ; Titus Livy's Vita Henrici V. (1716) ; Walter of Heming- 
burgh'.s Chronicon (1731) ; and William of Newburgh's Historia 
rcrum Anglicarum (1719). He also edited John Leland's Itinerary 
(1710-1712) and the same author's Collectanea (1715) ; W. Camden’s 
A nnales rerum A nglicarum et Hibernicarum regnante Elizabetha (1717) ; 
Sir John Spelman’s Life of Alfred (1709) ; and W. Roper’s Life of 
Sir Thomas More (1716). He brought out an edition of Livy (1708) ; 
one of Pliny’s Epistolae et panegyricus (1703) ; and one of the Acts 
of the Apostles (1715). Among his other compilations may be 
mentioned : Ductor historicus, a Short System of Universal History 
(1704, 1705, 1714, 1724) ; A Collection of Curious Discourses by 
Eminent Antiquaries (1720) ; and Reliquiae Bodlcianae (1703). 

Heame left his manuscripts to William Bedford, who sold them to 
Dr Richard Rawlinson, who in his turn bequeathed them to the 
Bodleian. Two volumes of extracts from his voluminous diary 
were published by Philip Bliss (Oxford, 1857), and afterwards an 
enlarged edition in three volumes appear^ (London, 1869). A large 
art of his diary entitled Remarks and Collections, 1^05-1*^14, edited 
y C. E. Doble and D, W. Rannie, has been published by the Oxford 
Historical Society (1885-1898). Bibliotheca Hearniana, excerpts 
from the catalogue of Heame’s library, has been edited by B. 
Botfield (1848). 

See Impartial Memorials of the Life and Writings of Thomas Hearne 
by several hands U736) ; and W. D. Macray, Annals of the Bodleian 
Library (1890). Hearne's autobiography is published in W. Huddes- 
ford’s Lives of Leland, Hearne and Wood (Oxford, 1772). T. Ouvry's 
Letters addressed to Thomas Heame has been privately printed 
(London, 1874). 

HEARSE (an adaptation of Fr. herse, a harrow, from Lat. 
hirpex, htrpicem, rake or harrow, Greek apTrof), a vehicle for 
the conveyance of a dead body at a funeral. The most usual 
shape is a four-wheeled car, with a roofed and enclosed body, 
sometimes with glass panels, which contains the coffin. This is 
the only current use of the word. In its earlier forms it is usually 
found as “ herse,” and meant, as the French word did, a harrow 
(y.».). It was then applied to other objects resembling a harrow, 
following the French. It was then used of a portcullis, and thus 
becomes a heraldic term, the “ herse ” being frequently borne 
as a “ charge,” as in the arms of the City of Westminster. The 
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chief application of the word is, however, to various objects 
used in funeral ceremonies. A “herse*' or “hearse** seems 
first to have been a barrow-shaped framework of wood, to hold 
lighted tapers and decorations placed on a bier or coffin ; this 
later developed into an elaborate pagoda-shaped erection of 
woodwork or metal for the funerals of royal or other distinguished 
persons. This held banners, candles, armorial bearings and 
other heraldic devices. Complimentary verses or epitaphs 
were often attached to the “ hearse.** An elaborate “ hearse ** 
was designed by Inigo Jones for the funeral of James I. The 
“hearse** is also found as a permanent erection over tombs. 
It is generally made of iron or other metal, and was used, 
not only to carry lighted candles, but also for the support 
of a pall during the funeral ceremony. There is a brass 
“ hearse ** in the Beauchamp (liapel at Warwick Castle, and 
one over the tomb of Robert Maimion and his wife at Tanfield 
Church near Ripon. 

HEART, in anatomy. — ^The heart ^ is a four-chambered 
muscular bag, which lies in the cavity of the thorax between 
the two lungs. It is surrounded by another bag, the pericardium, 
for protective and lubricating puqioses (see Coelom and Serous 
Membranes). Externally the heart is somewhat conical, its 
base being directed upward, backward and to the right, its 
apex downward, forward and to the left. In transverse section 
the cone is flattened, so that there is an anterior and a posterior 
surface and a superior and inferior border. The superior border, 
running obliquely downward and to the left, is very thick, and 
so gains the name of maYg0 obtusus^ while the inferior border is 
horizontal and sharp and is called margo acutus (see fig. j). 
The divisions between the four chambers of the heart (namely, 
the two auricles and two ventricles) are indicated on the surface 
by grooves, and when these are followed it will be seen that the 



Ftg. t. The Thoracic Viscera. — In this diagram the lungs arc 
turned to tlic side, and tlic pericardium removed to display the 
hcai*t. a, upper, a\ lower lobe of left lung ; ft, upper, h\ middle, 
lower lobe of right lung; c, trachea; d, arch of aorta; e, 
superior vena cava ; /, pulmonary artery ; g, left, and h, right 
auricle ; A, right, and /, left ventricle ; m, inferior vena cava ; w, 
descending aorta; i, innominate artery; 2, right, and 4, left 
common carotid artery ; 3, right, and 5, left subclavian artery ; 
6, 6, right and left innominate vein ; 7 and 9, left and right inti rnal 
jugular veins ; 8 and 10, left and right subclavian veins ; n, 12, 13, 
left pulmonary artery, bronchus and vein ; 14, 15, 16, right pulmonary 
bronchus, artery and vein; 17 and i8, left and right coronary arteries. 

right auricle and ventricle lie on the front and right side, while 
the left auricle and ventricle are behind and on the left. 

The right auricle is situated at the base of the heart, and its 
outline is seen on looking at the organ from in front. Into the 

^ In O. En?. heorte ; this is a common Teut. word, cf. Dut. hart, 
Ger. Herz, Goth, hairto ; related by root arc Lat. cor and Gr. KapUa : 
the ultimate root is hard-, to quiver, shake. 



Fig. 2. Cavities of the Right Side of the 
Heart. — a, superior, and b, inferior vena 
cava ; r, arch of aorta ; d, pulmonary 
artery; c, right, and /, left auricular appeinf- 
age ; g, fossa ovalis ; A, Eustachian valve ; 
A, mouth of coronary vein ; /, w, w, cusps 
of the lricus]:)id valve ; 0, o, papillary 
muscles ; />, semilunar valve ; q, corpus 
Arantii ; f, lunula. 


posterior part of it open the two venae cavae (see fig. 2), the 
superior {a) above and the inferior (b) below. In front and to the 
left of the superior vena cava is the right auricular appendage (e) 
which overlaps the 
front of the root of the \ V J 

aorta, while running \ ^ 

obliquely from the 
front of one vena cava 
to the other is a shal- 
low groove called the 
sulcus terminaliSy which 
indicates the original 
separation between the 
true auricle in front 
and the sinus venosus 
behind. When the 
auricle is opened by 
turning the front wall 
to the right as a flap 
the following structures 
are exposed : 

1. A muscular ridge, 
called the crista termin- 
alis, corresponding to 
the sulcus terminalis 
on the exterior. 

2. A scries of ridges 
on the anterior wall 
and in the appendage, 
running downward 
from the last and at 
right angles to it, like 
the teeth of a comb : 
these are known as 
musculi pectinati, 

3. The orifice of the superior vena cava (fig. 2, a) at the upper 
and back part of the chamber. 

4. The orifice of the inferior vena cava (fig. 2, b) at the lower 
and back part. 

5. Attached to the right and lower margins of this opening 
are the remains of the Eustachian valve (fig. 2, A), which in the 
foetus directs the blood from the inferior vena cava, through the 
foramen ovale ^ into the left auricle. 

6. Below and to the left of this is the opening of the coronary 
sinus (fig. 2, A), which collects most of the veins returning blood 
from the substance of the heart. 

7. Guarding this opening is the coronary valve or valve of 
Thebesius. 

8. On the posterior or septal wall, between the two auricles, 
is an oval depression, called the fossa ovalis (fig. 2, g), the remains 
of the original communication between the two auricles. In 
about a quarter of all normal hearts there is a small valvular 
communication between the two auricles in the left margin of 
this depression (see “ 7th Report of the Committee of Ccllective 
Investigation,’* /. Anat. and Phys. vol. xxxii. p. 164). 

9. The annulus ovalis is the raised margin surrounding this 
depression. 

10. On the left side, opening into the right ventricle, is the 
right auriculo-ventricular opening. 

1 1. On the right wall, between the two caval openings, may 
occasionally be seen a slight eminence, the tubercle of Lower, 
which is supposed to separate the two streams of blood in the 
embrj^o. 

12. Scattered all over the auricular wall are minute depres- 
sions, the foramina Thebesii, some of which receive small veins 
from the substance of the heart. 

The right ventricle is a triangular cavity (see fig. 2) the base of 
which is largely formed by the auriculo-ventricular orifice. To 
the left of this it is continued up into the root of the pulmonary 
artery, and this part is known as the infundibulum. Its anterior 
wall forms part of the anterior surface of the heart, while its 
posterior wall is chieflv formed by the septum ventriculorum, 
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between it and the left ventricle. Its lower border is the mu^o 
acntus already mentioned. In transverse section it is crescentic, 
since the septal wall bulges into its cavity. In its interior the 
following structures are seen : 

1. The tricuspid valve (fig. 2, 1 , m, n) guarding against reflux 
of blood into the right auricle. This consists of a short cylindrical 
curtain of fibrous tissue, which projects into the ventricle from 
the margin of the auriculo-ventricular aperture, while from its 
free edge three triangular flaps hang down, the bases of which 
touch one another. These cusps are spoken of as septal, marginal 
and infundibular, from their position. 

2. The dmdae tendineae are fine fibrous cords which fasten 
the cusps to the xnusculi papOlares and ventricular wall, and 
prevent the valve being turned inside out when the ventricle 
contracts. 

3. The columnae carneae are fleshy columns, and are of three 
kinds. The first are attached to the wall of the ventricle in 
their whote length and arc merely sculptured in relief, as it were ; 
the second are attached by both ends and are free in the middle ; 
while Ihe third are known as the musculi papiUares and are 
attached one end to the ventricular wall, the other end giving 
attachment to the chordae tendineae. These musculi papillares 
are graiq)ed into three bundles (fig. 2, o). 

4. The moderator band is really one of the second kind of 
columnae carneae which stretches from the septal to the anterior 
wall of the ventricle. 

5. The pulmonary valve (fig. 2, p) at the opening of the 
pulmonary artery has three crescentic, pocket-like cusps, which, 
when the ventricle is filling, completely close the aperture, but 
during the contraction of the ventricle fit into three small nidies 
known as the sinuses of Valsalva, and so are quite out of the way 
of the escaping blood. In the middle of the free margin of each 
is a small knob called the corpus Arantii (fig. 2, q), and on each 
side of this a thin crescent-shaped flap, the lunula (i\g, 2, r), which 
is only made of two layers of endocardium, whereas in the rest 
of the cusp there is a fibrous backing between these two layers. 

The left auricle is situated at the back of the base of the heart, 
behind and to the left of the right auricle. Running down behind 
it are the oesophagus and the thoracic aorta. When it is opened it 
is seen to have a much lighter colour than the other cavities, 
owing to the greater thickness of its endocardium obscuring the 
red muscle beneath. There are no musculi pectinati except in 
the auricular appendage. The openings of the four pulmonary 
veins are placed two on each side of the posterior wall, but 
sometimes there may be three on the right side, and only one 
on the left. On the septal wall is a small depression like the 
mark of a finger-nail, which corresponds to the anterior part of 
the fossa ovalis and often forms a valvular communication with | 
the right auricle. The auriculo-ventricular orifice is large and 
oval, and is directed downward and to the left. Foramina 
The^sii and venae minimae cordis are found in this auricle, 
as in the right, although the chamber is one for arterial or 
oxidized blo^. 

At the lower part of the posterior surface of the unopened 
auricle, lying in the left auriculo-ventricular furrow, is the 
coronary sinus, which receives most of the veins returning the 
blood from the heart -substance ; these are the right and left 
coronary veins at each extremity and the posterior and left 
cardiac veins from below. One small vein, called tlie oblique 
vein of Marshall, funs down into it across the posterior surface 
of the auricle, from below the left lower pulmonary vein, and 
is of morphological interest. 

The left ventricle is conical, the base being above, behind and 
to the right, while the apex corresponds to the apex of the heart | 
and lies opposite the fifth intercostal space, 5) in. from the mid | 
line. The following structures are seen inside it : — 

1. The mitral vdve guarding the auriculo-ventricular opening 
has the same arrangement as the tricuspid, already described, 
save that there are only two cusps, named marginal and aortic, 
the latter of which is the larger. 

2. The chordae tendineae and columnae carneae resemble 
those of the right ventricle, though there are only two bundles 


of musculi papillares instead of three. These are ver^ large. 
A moderator band has been found as an abnormalfty (see 
/. Anat. and Phys. vol. xxx. pu 568). 

3. The cMftic valve has the same structure as the pulmonary, 
though the cusps ore more massive. From the anterior and left 
posterior sinuses of Valsalva the coronary arteries arise. That 
part of the ventricle just below the aortic valve, corresponding 
to the Infundibulum on the right, is known as the aortic vestibule. 

The walls of the left ventricle are three times as thick as those 
of the right, except at the apex, where they are thinner. The 
septum ventriculorum is concave towards the left ventricle, so 
that a transverse section of that cavity is nearly circular. The 
greater part of it has nearly the same thickness as the rest of the 
left ventricular wall and is muscular, but a small portion of the 
upper part is membranous and thin, and is called the pars 
membranacea sepii ; it lies between the aortic and pulmonary 
orifices. 

Structure of the Heart. — The arrangement of the muscular 
fibres of the heart is very complicated and only imperfectly 
known. For details one of the larger manuals, such as Cunning- 
ham’s Anatomy (l.ondon, 1910), or Gray’s Anatomy (London, 
1909), should consulted. The general scheme is that there are 
superficial fibres common to the two auricles and two ventricles 
and deeper fibres for each cavity. Until recently no fibres had 
been traced from the auricles to the ventricles, though Gaskell 
predicted that these would be found, and the credit for first 
demonstrating them is due to Stanley Kent, their details having 
subsequently been worked out by W. His, Junr., and S. Tawara. 
The fibres of this auriculo-ventricular bundle begin, in the right 
auricle, below the opening of the coronary sinus, and run forward 
on the right side of the auricular septum, below the fossa ovalis, 
and close to the auriculo-ventricular septum. Above the septal 
flap of the tricuspid valve they thicken and divide into two main 
branches, one on either side of the ventricular septum, which run 
down to the bases of the anterior and posterior papillary muscles, 
and so reach the walls of the ventricle, where their secondary 
branches form the fibres of Purkinje. The bundle is be..st seen 
in the hearts of young Ruminants, and it is presumably through 
it that the wave of contraction passes from the auricles to the 
ventricles (see article by A. Keith and M, Flack, Lancet, iith of 
August 1906, p. 359). 

The central fibrous body is a triangular mass of fibro-cartilage, 
situated between the two auriculo-ventricular and the aortic 
orifices. The upper part of the septum ventriculorum blends 
with it. The endocardium is a delicate layer of endothelial cells 
backed by a very thin layer of fibro-elastic tissue ; it is continuous 
with the endothelium of the great vessels and lines the whole of 
the cavities of the heart. 

The heart is roughly about the size of the dosed fist and weighs 
from 8 to 12 oz. ; it continues to increase in size up to about 
fifty years of age, but the increase is more marked in the male 
tlian in the female. Each ventricle holds about 4 f. oz. of blood, 
and each auricle rather less. The nerves of the heart are derived 
from the vagus, spinal accessory and sympathetic, through the 
superficial and deep cardiac plexuses. 

Embryology, 

In the article on the arteries (^.w.) the formation and coal- 
escence of the two primitive ventral aortae to form the heart are 
noticed, so that we may here start with a straight median tube 
lying ventral to the pharynx and being prolonged cephalad into 
the ventral aortae and caudad into the vitelline veins. This 
soon shows four dilatations, which, from the tail towards the 
head end, are called the sinus venosus, the auricle, the ventricle 
and the truncus ^ arteriosus. As the tubular heart grows more 
rapidly than the pericardium which contains it, it becomes bent 
into the form of an S laid on its side (<d), the ventral convexity 
being the ventricle and the dorsal the auricle. The passage 
from the auricle to the ventricle is knoTO as the auricular ca^, 
and in the dorsal and ventral parts of this appear two thickenings 

’ This is often called bulbus arteriosus, but it will be seen that 
the term is used rather diflerentiy in comparative anatomy. 
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known as endocardial cushions, which approach one another and 
leave a transverse slit between them (fig. 3, E.C.). Eventually 
these two cushions fuse in the middle line^ obliterating the 
central part of the slit, while the lateral parts remain as the two 
aiiriculo-ventricular orifices ; this fusion is known as the septum 
intermedium. From the bottom (ventral convexity) of the 
ventricle an antero-posterior median septum grows up, which is 

the septum inferius or 
septum ventriculofum 
(%• 3 > V). Posteriorly 
(caudally) this septum 
fuses with the septum 
intermedium, but ante- 
riorly it is free at the 
lower part of the truncus 
arteriosus. On referring 
to the development of the 
arteries (see Arteries) it 
will be seen that another 
septum starts between 
the last two pairs of 
aortic arches and grows 
downward (caudad) until 
it reaches and joins with 
the septum inferius just 
mentioned. This septum 
aorticum (formed by two 
ingrowths from the wall 



Fio. 3. — Formation of Septa. Diagram 
of the formation of some of the septa of 
the heart (viewed from the right side). 
S.V. Sinus venosus. 

All. Auricle. 

K.C. Endocardial cushions forming 
septum intermedium. 

V. Septum vcntriculorum. 

'J‘. Ar. Septum aorticum in truncus ar- 
teriosus. 

V.A. Ventral aorta. 


of the vessel which fuse 
later) becomes twdsted in such a way that the right ventricle 
is continuous with the last pair of aortic arches (pulmonary 
artery), wliile the left ventricle communicates with the other 
arches (the permanent ventral aorta and its branches); it 
joins the septum vcntriculorum in the upper part of the 
ventricular cavity and so forms the pars metnf)ranacea septi 
(fig. 3, T. Ar). 


The fate of the sinus venosus and auricle must now be followed. 
Into the former, at first, only the two vitelline veins open, but 
later, as they develop, the ducts of Cuvier and the umhilical 
veins join in (see Veins). As the ducts of Cuvier come from 
each side the sinus s])reads out to meet them and becomes 
transversely elongated. The slight constriction, which at first 
is the only separation between the sinus and the auricle, becomes 
more marked, and later the opening is into the right part of 
the auricle, and is guarded by two valvular folds of endocardium 
(the venous valves) which project into that ciivity, and are 
continuous above with a temporary downgrowth from the 
roof, known as the septum spurium. Later the right side of the 
sinus enlarges, and so docs the right part of the aperture, until 
the back part of the right side of the auricle and the right part 
of the sinus venosus arc thrown into one, and the only remnants 
of the partition are the crista terminalis and the Eustachian 
and Thebesian valves. The left part of the sinus venosus, 
which does not enlarge at the same rate as the right part, remains 
as the coronary sinus. ]t will now be seen why, in the adult 
heart, all the veins which open into the right auricle open into 
its posterior part, behind the crista terminalis. The septum 
spurium has been referred to as a temporary structure; the 
real division between the two auricles occurs at a later date 
than that between the ventricles and to the left of the septum 
spurium. It is formed by two partitions, the first of which, 
called the septum primum, grows down from the auricular roof. 
At first it docs not quite reach the endocardial cushions in the 
auricular canal, already mentioned, but leaves a gap, called 
the ostium primum, between. This has nothing to do with the 
foramen ovale, which occurs as an independent perforation higher 
up, and at first is known as the ostium secundum. When it is 
established the septum primum grows down and meets the 
endocardial cushions, and so the ostium primum is obliterated, 
'fhe septum secundum grows down on the right of the septum 
primum and is never complete ; it grows round and largely 
overlaps the foramen ovale and its edges form the annulus 


ovalis, so that, in the later months of foetal life, the foramen 
ovale is a valvular opening, the floor of which is formed by the 
septum primum and the margins by the septum secundum. 
The closure of the foramen is brought about by adhesion of the 
two septa. 

The pulmonary veii^ of the two sides at first join one another, 
dors^ to the left auricle, and open into that cavity by a single 
medi^ trunk, but, as the auricle grows, this trunk and part of 
the right and left veins are absorbed into its cavity. 

The mitral and tricuspid valves are formed by the shortening 
of the auricular canal which becomes telescoped into the ventricle, 
and the cusps are the remnants of this telescoping process. 

The columnac camcae and chordae tendineae are the remains 
of a spongy network which originally filled the ca^•ity of the 
primary ventricle. 

The aortic and pulmonary valves are laid down in the ventral 
aorta, before it is divided into aorta and pulmonary artery*, 
as four endocardial cusliions ; anterior, posterior and two 
lateral. The septum aorticum cuts the latter two into two, so 
that each artery has the rudiments of three cusps. 

Abnormalities of the heart are very numerous, and can 
usually be explained by a knowledge of its development. Tliey 
of ten cause grave clinical .symptoms. A clear and well-illustrated 
review of the most important of them will be found in the chapter 
on congenital disease of the heart in Clinical Applied Anatomy, 
by C. R. Box and W. McAdam Eccles, London, 1906. 

For further details of the embryology of the heart see Oscar 
Hertwig’.s Entwickelun^slehre der Wirbeltiere (Jena, i<>q 2) ; G. Bom, 
“ EntwickluiifLi des Saugetierherzens,” /. mik. Anat. Bel. 33 

(i88<j) ; W. His, Anatomic menschlic her Embry onen (Leipzig, 1881- 
1885); Quain’s Anatomy, vol. i. (1908); C. S. Minot, Human 
Embryology (New York, 1892) ; and A. Keitii, Human Embryology 
and Morphology (London, 1905). 

Comparative A natomy. 

In the Acrania {e.g. lancelet) there is no heart, though the 
vessels are specially contractile in the ventral piirt of the pharynx, 

Jn tlie ('yclostomata (lamprey and hag), and Fishes, the 
heart has the same arrangement which has been noticed in the 
human embryo. There is a smooth, thin-walled sinus venosus, 
a thin reticulate-walled auricle, produced laterally into two 
appendages, a thick-walled ventricle, and a conus arteriosus 
containing valves. In addition to these the beginning of the 
ventral aortal is often thickened and expanded to form a bulbus 
arteriosus, which is non-contractile, and, strictly speaking, 
.should rather be described with the arteries than w ith the heart. 
In relation to human embryology the smooth sinus venosus 
and reticulated auricle are interesting. Between the auricle 
and ventricle is the aiiricnlo-ventricular valve, which primarily 
consists of two cusps, comparaldc to the two endocardial cushions 
of the human cmbr>'o, though in some forms they may be sub- 
divided. In tJie interi{)r of the ventricle is a network of muscular 
trabeculae. The conus arteriosus in the Klasmobranchs (sliarks 
and rays) and Ganoids (sturgex)n) is large and pro\ ided with 
several rows of semilunar valves, but in the CVclos tomes (lamprey) 
and Teleosts (bony fishes) the conus is reduced and only the 
anterior (cephalic) row^ of valves retained. With the reduction of 
the conus the bulbus arteriosus is enlarged. So far the heart is 
a single tubular organ expanded into various cavities and having 
the characteristic co-shaped form seen in the human embryo ; 
it contains only venous blood which is forced through the gills 
to be oxidized on its way to the tissues. In the Dipnoi (mud 
fish), in which rudimentary Jungs, as well as pills, are developed, 
the auricle is divided into two, and the sinus venosus opens 
into the right auricle. The conus arteriosus too begins to be 
divided into two chambers, and in Protopterus this division 
is complete. This division of the heart is one instance in wliich 
mammalian ontogeny does not repeat the processes of phylogeny, 
because, in the human embryo, it has been shown that the 
ventricular septum appears ^fore the auricular. This want 
of harmony is sometimes spoken of as the falsification of the 
embryological record.” 

In the Amphibia there are also two auricles and one ventricle, 
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though in the Urodela (tailed amphibians) the auricular septum 
is often fenestrated. The sinus venosus is still a separate 
chamber, and the conus arteriosus, which may contain many 
or few valves, is usually divided into two by a spiral fold. 
Structurally the amphibian heart closely resembles the dipnoan, 
though the increased size of the left auricle is an advance. In 
the Anura (frogs and toads) the whole ventricle is filled with a 
spongy network which prevents the arterial and venous blood 
from the two auricles mixing to any great extent. (For the 
anatomy and physiology of the frog’s heart, see The Frog, 
by Milnes Marshall.) 

In the Reptiles the ventricular septum begins to appear ; 
this in the lizards is quite incomplete, but in the crocodiles, 
which are usually regarded as the highest order of living reptiles, 
the partition has nearly reached the top of the ventricle, and the 
condition resembles that of the human embryo before the pars 
‘membranacea septi is formed. The conus arteriosus becomes 
included in the ventricular cavity, but the sinus venosus still 
remains distinct, and its opening into the right ventricle is 
guarded by two valves which closely resemble the two venous 
valves in the auricle of the human embryo already referred to. 

In the Birds the auricular and ventricular septa are complete ; 
the right ventricle is thin-walled and crescentic in section, as in 
Man, and the musculi papillares are developed. The left auriculo- 
ventricular valve has three membranous cusps with chordae 
tendineae attached to them, but the right auriculo-ventricular 
valve has a large fleshy cusp without chordae tendineae. The 
sinus venosus is largely included in the right auricle, but remains 
of the two venous valves are seen on each side of the orifice of the 
inferior vena cava. 

In the Mammals the structure of the heart corresponds closely 
with the description of that of Man already given. In the 
Ornithorynchus, among the Monotremes, the right auriculo- 
ventricular valve has two fleshy and two membranous cusps, 
thus showing a resemblance to that of the bird. In the Echidna, 
the other member of the order, however, both auriculo-ventricular 
valves are membranous. In the Edentates the remains of the 
venous valves at the opening of the inferior vena cava are better 
marked than in other orders. In the Ungulates the moderator 
band in the right ventricle is especially well developed, and the 
central fibrous body at the base of the heart is often ossified, 
forming the os cordis so well known in the heart of the ox. 

The position of the heart in the lower mammals is not so 
oblique as it is in Man. 

For further details, see C. Rose, Beitr, z. vergl. Anat. des Herzens 
der Wirbelthiere Morph. Jahrb,^ Bd. xvi. (1890) ; R. Wiedersheim, 
Vergleichende Anatomie der Wirbelthiere (Jena, 1902) (for literature) ; 
also Parker and Haswell's Zoology (London, 1897). (F. G. P.) 

Heakt Disease. — In the early ages of medicine, the absence 
of correct anatomical, physiological and pathological knowledge 
prevented diseases of the heart from being recognized with any 
certainty during life, and almost entirely precluded them from 
becoming the object of medical treatment. But no sooner did 
Harvey (1628) publish his discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, and its dependence on the heart as its central organ, than 
derangements of the circulation began to be recognized as signs 
of disease of that central organ. (See also under Vascular 
System.) 

Among the earliest to profit by this discovery and to make 
important contributions to the literature of diseases of the heart 
and circulation were, R. Lower (1631-1691), R. Vieussens 
(1641-1716), H. Boerhave (1668-1738) and the great patho- 
logists at the beginning of the 18th century, G. M. Lancisi 

i 1654-1 720), G. B. Morgagni (1682-1771) and J. B. Senac 
1693-1770). The works of these writers form very interesting 
reading, and it is remarkable how careful were the observations 
made, and how sound the conclusions drawn, by these pioneers 
of scientific medicine. J. N. Corvisart (1755-1821) was one of the 
earliest to make practical use of R. T. Auenbrugger’s (1722- 
1809) invention of percussion to determine the size of the heart. 
R. T. H. Laennec {1781-1826) was the first to make a scientific 
application of mediate auscultation to the diagnosis of disease of 
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the chest, by the invention of the stethoscope. J. Bouillaud 
(1796-1881) extended its use to the diagnosis of disease of the 
heart. To James Hope (1801-1841) we owe much of the precision 
we have now attained in diagnosis of valvular disease from 
abnormalities in the sounds produced during cardiac movements. 
This short list by no means exhausts the earlier literature on the 
subject, but each of ^ese names marks an era in the progress of 
the diagnosis of cardiac disease. In later years the literature on 
this subject has become very copious. 

The heart and great vessels occupy a position immediately to 
the left of the centre of the thoracic cavity. The anterior surface 
of the heart is projected against the chest wall and is surrounded 
on either side by the lungs, which are resonant organs, so th^at 
any increase in the size of the heart, “ dilatation,” can be de- 
tected by percussion. By placing the hand on the chest, palpa- 
tion, the impulse of the left ventricle, or apex beat, can normally 
be felt just below and internal to the nipple. Deviations fron: 
the normal in the position or force of the apex beat will afford 
important information as to the nature of the pathological 
changes in the heart. Thus, displacement downwards and out- 
wards of the apex beat, with a forcible thrusting impulse, 
will indicate hypertrophy, or increase of the muscular wall 
and increased driving power of the left ventricle, whereas a 
similar displacement with a feeble diffuse impulse will indicate 
dilatation, or over -distension of its cavity from stretching of 
the walls. 

By auscultation, or listening with a suitable instrument named 
a stethoscope over appropriate areas, we can detect any abnor- 
mality in the sounds of the heart, and the presence of murmurs 
indicative of disease of one or other of the valves of the heart. 

The pericardium is a fibro-serous sac which loosely envelops the 
heart and the origin of the great vessels. Inflammation of this 
sac, or pericarditis, is apt to occur as a result of rheumatism, 
more especially in children. It may also occur as a complication of 
pneumonia. It is a serious affection associated with pain over 
the heart, fever, shortness of breath, rapid pulse and dilatation 
of the heart. As a result of the inflammation, fluid may accu- 
mulate in the pericardial sac, or the walls of the sac may become 
adherent to the heart and tend to embarrass its action. In 
favourable cases, however, recovery may take place without any 
untoward sequelae. 

Diseases of the heart may be classified in two main groups, 
(i) Disease of the valves, and (2) Disease of the walls of the 
heart. 

I. Valvular Disease . — Inflammation of the valves of the heart, 
or endocarditis, is one of the most common complications of 
rheumatism in children and young adults. More severe types, 
which are apt to prove fatal from a fonn of blood poisoning, may 
result when the valves of the heart are attacked by certain 
micro-organisms, such as the pneumococcus, which is responsible 
for pneumonia, the streptococcus and the staphylococcus 
pyogenes, tlie gonococcus and the influenza bacillus. 

As a result of endocarditis, one or more of the valves may be 
seriously damaged, so that it leaks or becomes incompetent. 
The valves of the left side of the heart, the aortic and mitral 
valves, are affected far more commonly than those of the right 
side. It is indeed comparatively rarely that the latter are 
attacked. In the process of healing of a damaged valve, scar 
tissue is formed which has a tendency to contract, so that in some 
cases the orifice of the valve becomes narrowed, and the resulting 
stenosis or narrowing gives rise to obstruction of the blood 
stream. We may thus have, incompetence or stenosis of a valve 
or both combined. 

Valvular lesions are detected on auscultation over appropriate 
areas by the blowing sounds or murmurs to which they give rise, 
which modify or replace the normal heart sounds. Thus, lesions 
of the mitral valve give rise to murmurs which are heard at the 
apex beat of the heart, and lesions of the aortic valves to murmurs 
which are heard over the aortic area, in the second right inter- 
costal space. Accurate timing of the murmurs in relation to the 
heart sounds enables us to judge whether the murmur is due to 
stenosis or incompetence of the valve affected. 
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If the valvular lesion is severe, it is essential for the proper 
maintenance of the circulation that certain changes should t^e 
place in the heart to compensate for or neutralize the effects of 
the regurgitation or obstruction, as the case may be. In affec- 
tions of the aortic valve, the extra work falls on the left ventricle, 
which enlarges proportionately and undergoes hypertrophy. In 
affections of the mitral valve the effect is felt primarily by the 
left auricle, which is a thin walled structure incapable of under- 
going the requisite increase in power to resist the backward flow 
through the mitral orifice in case of leakage, or to overcome the 
effects of obstruction in case of stenosis. The back pressure is 
therefore transmitted to the pulmonary circulation, and as the 
right ventricle is re^onsible for maintaining the flow of blood 
through the lungs, the strain and extra work fall on the right 
ventricle, which in turn enlarges and undergoes hypertrophy. 
The degree of hypertrophy of the left or right ventricle is thus, 
up to a certain point, a measure of the extent of the lesion of the 
aortic or mitral valve respectively. When the effects of the 
valvular lesion are so neutralized by these structural changes in 
the heart that the circulation is equably maintained, “ com- 
pensation ” is said to be efficient. 

When the heart gives way under the strain, compensation 
is said to break down, and dropsy, shortness of breath, cough 
and cyanosis, are among the distressing symptoms which may 
set in. The mere existence of a valvular lesion does not cail 
for any special treatment so long as compensation is efficient, 
and a large number of people with slight valvular lesions are 
living lives indistinguishable from those of their neighbours. 
It will, however, be readily understood that in the case of the 
more serious lesions certain precautions should be observed 
in regard to over -exertion, excitement, over-indulgence in 
tobacco or alcohol, &c., as the balance is more readily upset 
and any undue strain on the heart may cause a breakdown of 
compensation. When this occurs treatment is required. A 
period of rest in bed is often sufficient to enable the heart to 
recover, and this may be supplemented as required by the 
administration of mercurial and saline purgatives to relieve 
the embarrassed circulation, and of suitable cardiac tonics, 
such as digitalis and strjxhnin, to reinforce and strengthen 
the heart’s action. 

2. Affeciions of the Muscular Wall of the //^ar/. — Tlilatation of 
the heart, or stretching of the walls of the heart, is an incident, 
as has already been stated, in pericarditis and in the earlier 
stages of valvular disease antecedent to hypertrophy. 'Femporary 
over-distension or dilatation of the cavities of the heart occurs 
in violent and protracted exertion, but rapidly subsides and is 
in no wise harmful to the sound and vigorous heart of the young. 
It is otherwise if the heart is weak and flabby from a too sedentary 
life or degenerative changes in its walls or during convalescence 
from a severe illness, when the .same circumstances which will 
not injure a healthy heart, may give rise to serious dilatation 
from which recovery may be very protracted. 

Influenza is a common cause of cardiac dilatation, and is 
liable to be a source of troulfle after the acute illness has subsided, 
if the patient goes about and resumes his ordinary avocations 
too soon. 

Fatty or fibroid degeneration of the heart wall may occur in 
later life from impaired nutrition of the muscle, due to partial 
obstruction of the blood-vessels supplying it, when they are 
the scat of the degenerative changes known as arteriosclerosis 
or atheroma. The affection known as angina pectoris {q.v.) may 
be a further consequence of this defective blood-supply. 

The treatment will vary according to the nature of the case. 
In serious cases of dilatation, rest in bed, purgatives and cardiac 
tonics may be required. 

In commencing degenerative change the Oertel treatment, 
consisting of graduated exercise up a gentle slope, limitation 
of fluids and a special diet, may be indicated. 

In cases of slight dilatation after influenza or recent illness, 
the Schott treatment by baths and exercises as carried out at 
Nauheim may be sometimes beneficial. The change of air and 
scene, the enforced rest, the placid life, together with freedom ; 
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from excitement and worry, are amor^ the most important 
factors which contribute to success in this class of case. 

Disorders of Rhythm of the Heart's Under this heading 

may be grouped a number of conditions to which the name 
“ functional affections of the heart has sometimes been applied, 
inasmuch as the disturbances in question cannot usually be 
attributed to definite organic disease of the heart. We must, 
of course, exclude from this category the irregularity in the 
force and frequency of the pulse, which is commonly associated 
with incompetence of the mitral valve. 

The heart is a muscular organ possessing certain properties, 
rhythmicity, excitability, contractility, conductivity and ton- 
icity, as pointed out by Gaskell, in virtue of which it is able 
to maintain a regular automatic beat independently of nerve 
stimulation. It is, however, intimately connected with the brain, 
blood-vessels and the abdominal and thoracic viscera, by 
innumerable nerves, through which impulses or messages are 
being constantly sent to and received from these various portions 
of the body. Such messages may give rise to disturbances of 
rhythm with which wc are all familiar. For instance, sudden 
fright or emotion may cause a momentary arrest of the heart's 
action, and excitement or apprehension may set up a rapid 
action of the heart or palpitation. Palpitation, again, is often 
the result of digestive disorders, the message in this case being 
received from the stomach, instead of the brain as in emotional 
disturbances. It may also result from over-indulgence in tobacco 
and Jilcohol. 

Tachycardia is the name applied to a more or less permanent 
increase in the rate of the hcart-l)eat. It is usually a prominent 
feature in the affection known as Graves’ disease or exophthalmic 
goitre. It may also result from chronic alcoholism. In tlie 
condition known as paroxysmal tachycardia there appears to 
be no ade(|uate explanation for its onset. 

Bradycardia, or abnormal slowness of the heart-lx;at, is the 
converse of tachycardia. An abnormally slow pulse is met 
with in melancholia, cerebral tumour, jaundice and certain 
toxic conditions, or may follow an attack of influenza. There 
is, however, a peculiar affection characterized by abnormal 
slowness of pulse (often ranging as low as 30), and the onset, 
from time to time, of epileptiform or syncopal attacks. To 
this the name “ Stokes-Adams disease ’’ has been applied, as it 
was first called attention to by Adams in 1827, and subsequently 
fully de.scribed by Stokes in 1836. It is usually associated 
with senile degenerative change of the heart and vascular system, 
and is held to be due to impairment of conductivity in the 
muscular fibres (bundle of His) which transmit the wave of 
contraction from the auricle to the ventricle. It is of serious 
significance in view of the .symptoms a.ssociated with it. 

Intermiltency of the Pulse . Ily this is understood a pulse in 
which a beat is dropped from time to time. 'I'he dropping of 
a beat may occur at regular intervals every two, four or six 
lx;ats, Ax., or occasionally at irregular intervals after a series 
of normal heats. On examining the heart, it is found, as a rule, 
that the cause of the intermission at the wrist is not actual 
omission of a heart-beat, hut the occurrence of a hurried imperfect 
cardiac contraction which does not transmit a pulse-wave to 
the wrist. It is not characteristic of any special form of heart 
affection, and is rarely of .serious import. It may be due to 
reflex digestive disturbances, or be a.s.sociated with conditions 
of nervous breakdown and irritability, or with an atonic 
and relaxed condition of the heart muscle. 'I'he treatment of 
these disorders of rhythm of the heart will vary greatly 
according to the cause and is often a matter of considerable 
difficulty. (J. F. H. B.) 

Surgery of Heart and Pericardium , — As the result of ticutc or 
chronic inflammation of the lining membrane of the fil)rous 
sac which surrounds the heart and the neighbouring parts of 
the large blood-vessels, a dropsical or a purulent collection may 
form in it, or the sac may be quietly distended by a thin 
watery fluid. In either case, but especially in the latter, the 
heart may be so embarrassed in its work that death seems 
imminent. The condition is generally due to the cultivation 
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in the pericardium of the germs of rheumatism^ influenza 
or gonorrhoea^ or of those of ordinary suppuration. Respiration 
as well as circulation is embarrassed, and there is a marked 
fulness and dulness of the front wall of the chest to tlie left of 
the breast-bone. In that region also pain and tenderness are 
complained of. By using the slender, hollow needle of an 
aspirator great relief may be afforded, but the tapping may have 
to he repeated from time to time. If the fluid drawn off is found 
to be purulent, it may be necessary to make a trap-door opening 
into the chest by cutting across the 4th and 5th ribs, incising 
and evacuating the pericardium and providing for drainage. 
In short, an abscess in the pericardium must be treated like an 
abscess in the pleura. 

Wounds of the heart are apt to be quickly fatal. If the 
probability is that the enfeebled action of the heart is due to 
pressure from blood which is leaking into, and is locked up 
in the pericardium, the proper treatment will be to open 
the pericardium, as described above, and, if possible, to 
close the opening in the auricle, ventricle or large vessel, by 
sutures. (E. o.*). 

^BT-BURIAL, the burial of the heart apart from the body. 
This is a very ancient practice, the specif reverence shown 
towards the heart being doubtless due to its early association 
with the soul of man, his affections, courage and conscience. 
In medieval Europe heart-burial was fairly common. Some 
of the more notable cases are those of Richard I., whose heart, 
preserved in a casket, was placed in Rouen cathedral ; Henry III., 
buried in Normandy ; Eleanor, queen of Edward L, at Lincoln ; 
Edward I., at Jerusalem ; Louis IX., Philip III., Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV., in Paris. Since the 17th century the hearts 
of deceased members of the house of Habsburg have been buried 
apart from the body in the Loretto chapel in the Aiigustiner 
Kirche, Vienna. The most romantic story of heart-burial is 
that of Robert Bruce. He wished his heart to rest at Jerusalem in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchie, and on his deathbed entrusted 
the fulfilment of his wish to Douglas. The latter broke his 
journey to join the Spmniards in their war with the Moorish king 
of Granada, and was killed in battle, the heart of Bruce enclosed 
in a silver casket hanging round his neck. Subsequently the 
heart was buried at Melrose Abbey. The heart of James, 
marquess of Montrose, executed by the Scottish Covenanters in 
1650, was recovered from his body, which had been buried by 
the roadside outside Edinburgh, and, enclosed in a steel box, 
was sent to the duke of Montrose, then in exile. It was lost on 
its journey, and years afterwards was discovered in a curiosity 
shop in Flanders. Taken by a member of the Montrose family 
to India, it was stolen as an amulet by a native chief, was once 
more regained, and finally lost in France during the Revolution. 
Of notable lyth-century cases there is that of James IL, whose 
heart was buried in the cburch of the convent of the Visitation 
at Chaillot near Paris, and that of Sir William Temple, at Moor 
Park, Famham. The last ceremonial burial of a heart in England 
was that of Paul Whitehead, secretary to the Monks of Med- 
menham club, in 1775, interment taking place in the Le 
Despenser mausoleum at High Wycombe, Bucks. Of later cases 
the most notable are those of Daniel O’Connell, whose heart is 
at Rome, Shelley at Bournemouth, Louis XVII. at Venice, 
Kosciusko at the Polish museum at Rapperschwyll, Lake Zurich, 
and the marquess of Bute, taken by his widow to Jerusalem for 
burial in 1900. Sometimes other parts of the body, removed in 
the process of embalming, are given separate and solenm burial. 
Thus the viscera of the popes from Sixtus V. (1590) onward have 
been preserved in the parish church of the Quirinal. The custom 
of heart-burial was forbidden by Pope Boniface VIII. (1294- 
* 303 )> t>ut Benedict XI. withdrew the prohibition. 

See Pettigrew, Chronicles of the Tombs (1857). 

HEARTH (a word which appears in various forms in several 
Teutonic languages, cf, Dutch haard, German Herd, in the sense 
of “ floor ”), the part of a room where a fire is made, usually 
constructed of stone, bricks, tiles or earth, beaten hard and 
having a chimney above ; the fire being lighted either on the 
hearth itself, or in a reoeptacle placed there for the purpose. 


Like the Latin focus, especially in the phrase for “ hearth and 
home ” answering to pro arts et focis, the word is used as equiva- 
lent to the home or household. The word is also applied to the 
fire and cooking apparatus on board ship ; the floor of a smith’s 
forge ; the floor of a reverberatory furnace on which the ore is 
exposed to the flame ; the lower part of a blast furnace through 
which the metal goes down into the crucible ; in soldering, a 
portable brazier or chafing dish, and an iron box sunk in the 
middle of a flat iron plate or table. An “ open-hearth furnace ” 
is a regenerative furnace of the reverberatory type used in making 
steel, hence “ open-hearth steel ” (see Iron and Steel). 

Hearth-money, hearth tax or chimney-money, was a tax im- 
posed in England on all houses except cottages at a rate of 
two shillings for every hearth. It was first levied in 1662, but 
owing to its unpopularity, chiefly caused by the domiciliary visits 
of the collectors, it was repealed in 1689, although it was pro- 
ducing £170,000 a year. The principle of the tax was not new 
in the history of taxation, for in Anglo-Saxon times the king 
derived a part of his revenue from a fumage or tax of smoke 
farthings levied on all hearths except those of the poor. It 
appears also in the hearth-penny or tax of a penny on every 
hearth, which as early as the lotli century was paid annually 
to the pope (see Peter’s Pence). 

HEARTS, a game of cards of recent origin, though founded 
upon the same principle as many old games, such as Slobber- 
hannesy Four Jacks and Enfie, namely, that of losing instead of 
winning as many tricks as possible. Hearts is played with a full 
pack, ace counting highest and deuce lowest. In the fourhanded 
game, which is usually played, the entire pack is dealt out as at 
whist (but without turning up the last card, since there are no 
trumps), and the player at the dealer’s left begins by leading any 
card he chooses, the trick being taken by the highest card of the 
suit led. Each player must follow suit if he can ; if he has no 
cards of tlie suit led he is privileged to throw away any card he 
likes, thus having an opportunity of getting rid of his hearts, which 
is the object of the game. When all thirteen tricks have been 
played each player counts the hearts he has taken in and pays 
into the pool a certain number of counters for them, according 
to an arrangement made before beginning play. In the four- 
handed, or sweepstake, game the method of settling called 
“ Howell’s,” from the name of the inventor, has been generally 
adopted, according to which each player begins with an equal 
number of chips, say 100, and, after the hand has been played, 
pays into the pool as many chips for each heart he had t^cn as 
there are players besides himself. Then each player takes out 
of the pool one chip for every heart he did not win. The pool 
is thus exhausted with every deal. Hearts may be played by 
two, three, four or even more players, each playing for himself. 

Spot Hearts . — In this variation the hearts count according to the 
number of spots on the cards, excepting that the ace counts 14, 
the king 13, queen 12 and knave ii, the combined score of the 
thirteen hearts being thus 104. 

Auction Hearts , — In tliis the eldest hand examines his hand 
and bids a certain number of counters for the privilege of naming 
the suit to be got rid of, but without naming the suit. The other 
players in succession have the privilege of outbidding him, and 
whoever bids most declares the suit and pays the amount of his bid 
into the pool, the winner taking it. 

Joker Hearts . — Here the deuce of hearts is discarded, and an extra 
card, called the joker, takes its place, ranking in value between ten 
and knave. It cannot be thrown away, excepting when hearts 
are led and an ace or court card is played, though if an opponent 
discards the ace or a court card of hearts, then the holder of the joker 
may discard it. The joker is usually considered worth five chips, 
which are cither paid into the pool or to the player who succeeds 
in discarding the joker. 

Heartsette.^ln this variation the deuce of spades is deleted and 
the three cards left after dealing twelve cards to each player are 
called the widow (or kitty), and arc left face downward on the table. 
The winner of the first trick must take the widow without showing it 
to his opponents. 

Slobherhannes . — The object of tliis older form of Hearts is to avoid 
taking either the first or last trick or a trick containing the queen of 
clubs. A euchre pack (thirty-two cards, lacking all below the 7) Is 
used, and each player is given lo counters, one being forfeited to the 
pool if a player takes the first or last trick, or that containing the 
club queen. If he takes all three he forfeits four points. 
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Four Jacks {Polignac or Quairs^VaJeis) is usually played with a 
piquet pack, the cards rankiog in France as at but in Great 

Britain and America as at piquet. There is no trump suit. Counters 
are used, and the object of the game is to avoid taking any trick 
containing a knave, especially the knave of spades, called Polignac. 
The player taking such a trick forfeits one counter to the pool. 

(or Schwellen\ is usually played by four persons with a piquet 
pack and for a pool. The cards rank as at Hearts, and there is no 
trump suit. A player must follow suit if he can, but if he cannot 
he may not discard, but must take up all tricks already won and add 
them to his hand. Play is continued until one player gets rid of all 
bis cards and thus wins. 

HEAT (O.E. kaetu^ which like ‘‘ hot/’ Old Eng. hdt, is from the 
Teutonic type haiia, hit, to be hot ; rf. Ger. hitze, heiss ; Dutch, 
kiUe, keet, &c.), a general term applied to that branch of physical 
science which deals with the effects produced by heat on material 
bodies, with the laws of transference of heat, and with the 
transformations of heat into other kinds of energy. The object 
of the present article is to give a brief sketch of the historical 
development of the science of heat, and to indicate the relation 
of the different branches of the subject, which arc discussed in 
greater detail with reference to the latest progress in separate 
articles. 

1. Meanings of the Term Heat. — The term heat is employed in 
ordinary language in a number of different senses. This makes it 
a convenient term to employ for the general title of the science, 
but the different meaning.s must be carefully distinguished in 
scientific reasoning. For the present purpose, omitting meta- 
phorical significations, we may distinguish four principal uses 
of the term : {a) Sensation of heat ; (b) Temperature, or 
degree of hotness ; (r) Quantity of thermal energy ; {d) Radiant 
heat, or energy of radiation. 

(a) From tlic sense of heal, aided in the case of very hot bodies 
by the sense of sight, we obtain our first rough notions of heat as 
a physical entity, which alters the state of a body and its condition 
in respect of warmth, and is capable of ^Hissing from one body to 
another. By touching a body we can tcU whether it is warmer or 
colder than the Irand, and, by touching two similar bodies in suc- 
cession, we can form a rough estimate, by the acuteness of the 
sensation experienced, of tlieir difference in hotnes.s or coldness 
over a limited range. If a hot iron is placed on a cold iron plate, 
we may observe that the platt; is heated and the iron cooled until 
both attain ap^wcciahly the same degree of warmth ; and we infer 
from similar cases that something which we call “ heat " tends to 
pass from hot to cold bodies, and to attain finally a state of equable 
diffusion when all the bodies concerned arc equally warm or cold. 
Ideas such as these derived entirely from the sense of heat, are, 
so to speak, embedded in the language of every nation from the 
earliest times. 

{h) From the sense of heat, again, we naturally derive the idea 
of a continuous scale or order, expressed by such ternLs £is summer 
heat, blood heat, fever heat, red heat, white heat, in which all bodies 
may be placed with regard to their degrees of hotness, and wc speak 
of the temper attire of a liody as denoting its place in the scale, in 
contradistinction to the quantity of heat it may contain. 

{c) The quantity of heat contained in a l)ody obviously depends 
on the size of the body considered. Thus a large kettlefnl of boiling 
water will evidently contain more heat tlian a tcacuidul, though Ixith 
may Iw at the .same temperature. The temperature docs not dqjend 
on the size of tl»e body, but on the degree of concentration of the 
heat in it, i.e. on the quantity of heat per unit mass, other things 
being equal. Wc may regard it as axiomatic that a given body (say 
a pound of water) in a given state (say boiling under a given 
pressure) must always contain the same quantity of heat, and 
conversely that, if it contains a given quantity of beat, and if it 
is under conditions in other respects, it must be at a definite tempera- 
ture, which will always be the same for the same given conditions. 

{d) Tt is a matter of common observation that rays of the sun 
or of a fire falling on a body warm it, and it was in the first instance 
natural to suppose that heat itself somehow travelled across the 
intervening space from the sun or fire to the bo<ly warmed, in 
much the same way as heat may be carried by a current of hot air 
or water. But we now know that energy of radiation is not the 
same thing as heat, though it is converted into heat wlien the rays 
strike an absorbing substance. The terra “ radiant heal,” however, 
is generally retained, because radiation is commonly measured 
in terms of the heat it produces, and because tlic transference of 
energy by radiation and absorption is the most imixirtant agency in 
the diffusion of heat. 

2. Evolution of the Thermometer, — ^The first step in the develop- 
ment of the science of heat was necessarily the invention of a 
thermometer, an instrument for indicating temperature and 
measuring its changes. The first requisite in the case of such an 


instrument is that it should always give, at least approxiinately, 
the same indication at the same temperature. The air-thermo- 
scope of Galileo, illustrated in fig. x, which consisted of a 
glass bulb contpning air, connected to a glass tube of 
small bore dipping into a coloured liquid, though very sensi- 
tive to yariations of temperature, was not satisfactory as 
a measuring instrument, because it was also affected by varia- 
tions of atmospheric pre.ssuTc. The invention of the type of 
thermometer familiar at the present day, containing a liquid 
hermetically sealed in a glass bulb with a fine tube attached, 
is also generally attributed to Galileo at ___ 
aslightly later date, about 1612. Alcohol (I 

was the liquid first employed, and mUHa H 

the degrees, intended to represent jjm'M fl 

thousandths of the volume of the bulb, i flj 
were marked with small beads of enamel j p : I 

fused on the stem, as shown in fig. 2. Ijt [I j 

In order to render the readings of such 'l/t : ' 

instruments comparable with each other, ///| • l/l 

it was necessary to select a fixed point r/jp : 1 j 

or standard temperature as the zero or 'm- /I 

.starting-point of the graduations. In- jjt 'JIL 

stead of making each degree a given ' 

fraction of the volume of the bulb, which j Ip \ ju 
would be difficult in practice, and would ///t 'M m ^ 

give different values for the degree with Unm i 
different liquids, it was soon found to g 
be preferable to take tivo fixed points, pjc-. i. Fio. 2. 

and to divide the interval between 


them into the same number of degrees. It was natural in the 
first instance to take the temperature of the human body as one 
of the fixed points. In 1701 Sir Isaac Newton proposed a scale 
in which the freezing-point of water was taken as zero, and the 
temperature of the human body as 12®. About the same date 
(1714) (iabriel Daniel Fahrenheit proposed to take as zero the 
lowest temperature obtainable with a freezing mixture of ice 
and salt, and to divide the interval between this temperature and 
that of the human body into 12®. To obtain finer graduations 
the niimlxjr was subsequently increased to 96°. 7 'he freezing- 
point of water was at that time supposed to be somewhat variable, 
because as a matter of fact it is possible to cool water several 
degrees below its freezing-point in the absence of ice. Fahrenheit 
showed, however, that as soon as ire fiegan to form the tempera- 
ture always rose to the same point, and that a mixture of ice 
or snow with pure water always gave the same temperature. 
At a later period he also showed that the temperature of boiling 
water varied with the barometric pressure, but that it was always 
the same at the same pressure, and might therefore be used 
as the second fixed point (as Edmund Halley and others had 
suggested) provided that a definite pressure, such as the average 
atmo.spheric pressure, were sjjecified. 'I'he freezing and boiling*- 
points on one of his thermometers, graduated as already ex- 
plained, with the temperature of the Ixidy as 96®, came out in 
the neighlxiurbood of 32® and 212^ respectively , giving an interval 
of 180® between these points. Shortly after Fahrctihcit’s death 
(1736) the freezing and boiling-points of water were generally 
recognized as the most convenient fixed points to adopt, but 
different systems of subdivision were employed. Fahrenheit’s 
scale, with its small degrees and its zero below the freezing-point, 
possesses undoubted advantages for meteorological work, and 
is still retained in most English-speaking countries. But for 
general scientific purposes, the centigrade system, in which the 
freezing-point is marked o® and the boiling-point too®, is now 
almost universally employed, on account of its greater simplicity 
from an arithmetical point of view. For work of precision the 
fixed points have been more exactly defined (see Thermometry), 
but no change has been made in the fundamental principle of 
graduation. 

3. Comparison of Seales based on Expansion.-^Thermometers 
constructed in the mtuiner already described will give strictly 
comparable readings, provided that the tubes be of uniform 
bore, and that the same liquid and glass be employed in their 
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construction. But they possess one obvious defect from a theo- 
retical point of view, namely, that the subdivision of the tem- 
perature scale depends on the expansion of the particular liquid 
selected as the standard. A liquid such as water, which, when con- 
tinuously heated at a uniform rate from its freezing-point, first 
contracts and then expands, at a rapidly increasing rate, would 
obviously be unsuitable. But there is no a priori reason why other 
liquids should not behave to some extent in a similar way. As 
a matter of fact, it was soon observed that thermometers care- 
fully constructed with different liquids, such as alcohol, oil and 
mercury, did not agree precisely in their indications at points of 
the scale intermediate between the fixed points, and diverged 
even more widely outside these limits. Another possible method, 
proposed in 16^ by Carlo Renaldeni (1615-1698), professor 
of mathematics and philosophy at Pisa, would be to determine 
the intermediate points of the scale by observing the temperatures 
of mixtures of ice-cold and boiling water in varying proportions. 
On this method, the temperature of 50® C. would be defined 
as tliat obtained by mixing equal weights of water at 0° C. and 
100° C. ; 20® C., that obtained by mixing 80 parts of water at 
0° G. with 20 parts of water at 100® C. and so on. Each degree 
rise of temperature in a mass of water would then represent 
the addition of the same quantity of heat. The scale thus 
obtained would, as a matter of fact, agree very closely with that 
of a mercury thermometer, but the method would be very 
difficult to put in practice, and would still have the disadvantage 
of depending on the properties of a particular liquid, namely, 
water, which is known to behave in an anomalous manner in 
other respects. At a later date, the researches of Gay-Lussac 
(1802) and Regnault (1847) showed that the laws of the expansion 
of gases are much simpler than those of liquids. Whereas the 
expansion of alcohol between 0° C. and 100® C. is nearly seven 
times as great as that of mercury, all gases (excluding easily 
condensible vapours) expand equally, or so nearly equally that 
the differences between them cannot be detected without the 
most refined observations. This equality of expansion affords 
a strong a priori argument for selecting the scale given by the 
expansion of a gas as the standard scale of temperature, but there 
are still stronger theoretical grounds for this choice, which will 
be indicated in discussing the absolute scale (§ 21). Among 
liquids mercury is found to agree most nearly with the gas scale, 
and is generally employed in thermometers for scientific purposes 
on account of its high boiling-point and for other reasons. 
The differences of the mercurial scale from the gas scale having 
been carefully determined, the mercury thermometer can be 
used as a secondary standard to replace the gas thermometer 
within certain limits, as the gas thermometer would be very 
troublesome to employ directly in ordinary investigations. 
For certain purposes, and especially at temperatures beyond 
the range of mercury thermometers, electrical thermometers, 
also standardized by reference to the gas thermometer, have 
been very generally employed in recent years, while for still 
higher temperatures beyond the range of the gas thermometer, 
thermometers based on the recently established laws of radiation 
are the only instruments available. For a further discussion of 
the theory and practice of the measurement of temperature, 
the reader is referred to the article Thermometry. 

4. Change of Slate , — ^Among the most important effects of 
heat is that of changing the state of a substance from solid to 
liquid, or from liquid to vapour. With very few exceptions, all 
subtanccs, whethcnsimple or compound, are known to be capable 
of existing in each of the three states under suitable conditions 
of temperature and pressure. The transition of any substance, 
from the state of liquid to that of solid or vapour under the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, takes place at fixed temperatures, 
the freezing and boiling-points, which are very sharply defined 
for pure crystalline substances, and serv^e in fact as fixed points 
of the thermometric scale. A change of state cannot, however, 
be effected in any case without the addition or subtraction of a 
certain definite quantity of heat. If a piece of ice below the 
freezing point is gradually heated at a uniform rate, its tem- 
perature may be observed to rise regularly till the freezing-point 
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is reached. At this point it begins to melt, and its temperature 
ceases to rise. The melting takes a considerable time, during the 
whole of which heat is being continuously supplied without 
producing any rise of temperature, although if the same quantity 
of heat were supplied to an equal mass of water, the temperature 
of the water would be raised nearly 80® C. Heat thus absorl>ed 
in producing a change of state without rise of temperature is 
called “ Latent Heat,’^ a term introduced by Joseph Black, who 
was one of the first to study the subject of change of state from 
the point of view of heat absorbed, and who in many cases 
actually adopted the comparatively rough method described 
above of estimating quantities of heat by observing the time 
required to produce a given change when the substance was 
receiving heat at a steady rate from its surroundings. For 
every change of state a definite quantity of heat is required, 
without which the change cannot take place. Heat must be 
added to melt a solid, or to vaporize a solid or a liquid, and 
conversely, heat must be subtracted to reverse the change, i,e, 
to condense a vapour or freeze a liquid. The quantity required 
for any given change depends on the nature of the substance 
and the change considered, and varies to some extent with the 
conditions (as to pressure, &c.) under which the change is made, 
but is always the same for the same change under the same 
conditions. A rough measurement of the latent heat of steam 
was made as early as 1764 by James Watt, who found that steam 
at 212® F.,when passed from a kettle into a jar of cold water, 
was capable of raising nearly six times its weight of water to 
the boiling-point. He gives the volume of the steam as about 
1800 times that of an equal weight of water. 

The phenomena which accompany change of slate, and the 
physical laws by which such changes arc governed, arc discussed 
in a series of special articles dealing with particular cases. The 
articles on Fitston and Alloys deal with the change from the 
solid to the liquid state, and the analogous case of solution is dis- 
cussed in the article on Solution. The articles on Condensation 
OF Gases, Liquid Gases and Vaporization deal with the theory 
of the change of state from liquid to vapour, and with the important 
.applications of liquid g.a.ses to other researches. The methods of 
measuring the latent heat of fusion or vaporization are described in 
tlie article Calorimetry, and need not be further discussed here 
except as an introduction to the history of the evolution of knowledge 
with regard to the nature of heat. 

5. Calorimetry by Latent Heat . — In principle, the simplest 
and most direct method of measuring quantities of heat consists 
in observing the effects produced in melting a solid or vaporizing 
a liquid. It was, in fact, by the fusion of ice that quantities 
of heat were first measured. If a hot body is placed in a cjuMly 
in a block of ice at o® C., and is covered by a clo.sely fitting slab 
of ice, the quantity of ice melted will be directly proportional to 
the quantity of heat lost by the body in cooling to 0° C. None 
of the heat can possibly escape through the ice, and conversely 
no heat r.an possibly get in from outside. The body mu.st cool 
exactly to o® C., and every fraction of the heat it loses must melt 
an equivalent quantity of ice. Apart from heat lost in trans- 
ferring the heated body to the ice block, the method is theoretic- 
ally perfect. The only difficulty consists in the practical 
measurement of the quantity of ice melted. Black estimated this 
quantity by mopping out the cavity with a sponge before and 
after the operation. But there is a variable film of water adhering 
to the walls of the cavity, which gives trouble in accurate work. 
In 1780 Laplace and Lavoisier used a double-walled metallic 
vessel containing broken ice, which was in many respects more 
convenient than the block, but aggravated the difficulty of the 
film of water adhering to the ice. In spite of this practical 
difficulty, the quantity of heat required to melt unit weight of 
ice was for a long time taken as the unit of heat. This unit 
possesses the great advantEige that it is independent of the scale 
of temperature adopted. At a much later date R. Bunsen 
{Phil. Mag.y 1871), adopting a suggestion of Sir Jolm Herschel’s, 
devised an ice-calorimeter suitable for measuring small quan- 
tities of heat, in which the difficulty of the water film was over- 
come by measuring the change in volume due to the melting of 
the ice. The volume of unit mass of ice is approximately i *0920 
times that of unit mass of water, so that the diminution of volume 
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is 0-092 of a cubic centimetre for each gramme of ice melted. 
The method requires careful attention to details of manipulation, 
which are more fully discussed in the article on Calorimetry. 

For measuring large quantities of heat, such as those produced 
by the combustion of fuel in a boiler, the most convenient method 
is the evaporation of water, which is commonly employed by 
engineers for the purpose. The natural unit in this case is the 
quantity of heat required to evaporate unit-mass of water at the 
boiling point under atmospheric pressure. In boilers working at 
a higher pressure, or supplied with water at a lower temperature, 
appropriate corrections are applied to deduce the quantity 
evaporated in terms of this unit. 

For laboratory work on a small scale the converse method of 
condensation has been successfully applied by John Joly, in 
whose steam-calorimeter the quantity of heat required to raise 
the temperature of a body from the atmospheric temperature 
to that of steam condensing at atmospheric pressure is observed 
by weighing the mass of steam condensed on it. (See Calori- 
metry.) 

6. Thermometric Calorimetry, — For the majority of purposes 
the most convenient and the most readily applicable method 
of measuring quantities of heat, is to observe the rise of tem- 
perature produced in a known mass of water contained in a 
suitable vessel or calorimeter. This method was employed from 
a very early date by Count Rumford and other investigators, 
and was brought to a high pitch of perfection by Regnault in his 
extensive calorimetric researches (M/moires de VInsiiiut de Paris, 
1847) ; but it is only within comparatively recent years that it 
has really been placed on a satisfactory basis by the accurate 
definition of the units involved. The theoretical objections to 
the method, as compared with latent heat calorimetry, are that 
some heat is necessarily lost by the calorimeter when its tem- 
perature is raised above that of the surroundings, and that some 
heat is used in heating the vessel containing the water. These are 
small corrections, which can be estimated with considerable 
accuracy in practice. A more serious difliculty, which has 
impaired the value of much careful work by this method, is that 
the quantity of heat required to raise the temperature of a given 
mass of water C. depends on the temperature at which the 
water is taken, and also on the scale of the thermometer employed. 
It is for this retison, in many cases, impossible to say, at the 
present time, what was the precise value, within \ or even i % 
of the heat unit, in terms of which many of the older results, 
such as those of Regnault, were expressed. For many purposes 
this would not \ye a serious matter, but for work of scientific 
precision such a limitation of accuracy would constitute a very 
serious bar to progress. The unit generally adopted for scientific 
pury>oses is the quantity of heat required to raise i gram (or 
kilogram) of water 1® C., and is called the calorie (or kilo-calorie). 
English engineers usually state results in terms of the British 
Thermal Unit (B.Th.U.), which is the quantity of heat required 
to raise i lb of water i® F. 

7. Watfs Indicator Diagram; Work of Expansion, — The 
rapid development of the steam-engine {q.v.) in England during 
the latter part of the i8th century had a marked effect on the 
progress of the science of heat. In the first steam-engines the 
working cylinder served both as boiler and condenser, a very 
wasteful method, as most of the heat was transferred directly 
from the fire to the condensing water without useful effect. 
The first improvement (about 1700) was to use a separate boiler, 
but the greater part of the steam supplied was still wasted in 
reheating the cylinder, which had been cooled by the injection 
of cold water to condense the steam after the previous stroke. 
In 1769 James Watt showed how to avoid this waste by using 
a separate condenser and keeping the cylinder as hot as possible. 
In his earlier engines the steam at full boiler pressure was 
allowed to raise the piston through nearly the whole of its stroke. 
Connexion with the boiler was then cut off, and the steam at 
full pressure was discharged into the condenser. Here again 
there was unnecessary waste, as the steam was still capable of 
doing useful work. He subsequently introduced expansive 
working,” which effected still further economy. The connexion 
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with the boiler was cut off when a fraction only, say J, of the 
stroke had been completed, the remainder of the stroke being 
effected by the eiyansion of the steam already in the cylinder 
with continually diminishing pressure. By the end of the stroke, 
when connexion was made to the condenser, the pressure was 
so reduced that there was comparatively little waste from this 
cause. Watt also devised an instrument called an indicator 
(see Steam Engine), in which a pencil, moved up and down 
vertically by the steam pressure, recorded the pressure in the 
cylinder at every point of the stroke on a sheet of paper moving 
horizontally in time with the stroke of the piston. The diagram 
thus obtained made it possible to study what was happening 
inside the cylinder, and to deduce the work done by the steam 
in each stroke. The method of the indicator diagram has since 
proved of great utility in physics in studying the properties of 
gases and vapours. ITie work done, or the useful effect obtained 
from an engine or any kind of machine, is measured by the 
product of the resistance overcome and the distance through 
which it is overcome. The result is generally expressed in terms 
of the equivalent weight raised through a certain height against 
the force of gravity.^ If, for instance, the pressure on a piston 

* Units of Worli, Energy and Power. — In English-speaking countries 
work is general] y measured in foot-pounds. Elsewhere it is generally 
measure^ in kilogrammetves^ or in terms of the work done in raising 
I kilogramme weight through the height of i metre. In the middle 
of the 19th century the tenns “ force " and motive power " were 
commonly employed in the sense of “ power of doing work." The 
term " energy " is now employed in this sense. \ quantity of 
energy is measured by the work it is capable of performing. A 
bofly may possess energy in virtue of its state (gas or steam under 
pressure), or in virtue of its position (a raised weight), or in various 
other ways, when at rest. In these cases it is said to possess potential 
energy. It may also possess energy in virtue of its motion or rotation 
(as a lly-wlie(‘l or a cannon-ball). In this case it is said to pos.sess 
kinetic energy, or energy of motion. In many cases the energy (as 
in the case of a vibrating body, like a pendulum) is partly kinetic 
and partly potential, and changes continually from one to the other 
throughout the motion. For instance, the energy of a pendulum 
is wholly potential when it is momentarily at re.st at the top of its 
swing, but is wholly kinetic when the pendulum is moving with its 
maximum velocity at tlic low-est point of its swing. The whole 
energy at any moment is the sum of the potential and kinetic energy, 
and this sum remains constant so long as the amplitude of the 
vibration remains the same. The potential energy of a weight W It) 
raised to a height h ft. alx)vc the cartli, is WA foot-pounds. If 
allowed to fe’l freely, without doing work, its kinetic energy on 
reaching the earth would be WA foot-pounds, and its velocity of 
motion would be such that if projected upwards with the same 
velocity it would rise to the height h from which it fell. We have 
here a simple and familiar case of the conversion of one kind of energy 
into a different kind. But the two kinds of energy are mechanically 
equivalent, and they can lx)th be measured in terms of the same 
units. The units already considered, namely foot-pounds or kilo- 
grammetres, are gravitational units, de]>eiKling on the force of gravity. 
TJiis is the most obvious and natural method of measuring the 
potential energy of a raised weight, but it has the disadvantage of 
varying with the force of gravity at different places. The natural 
measure of the kinetic energy of a moving body is the product of 
its mass by half the square of its velocity, which gives a measure 
in kinetic or absolute units independent of the force of gravity. 
Kinetic and gravitational units are merely different ways of measur- 
ing the same thing. Just as foot-pouncls may be rccluced to kilo- 
grammetres by dividing by the number of foot-pounds in one kilo- 
grammetre, so kinetic may be reduced to gravitational units by 
dividing by the kinetic measure of the intensity of gravity, namely, 
the work in kinetic units done by the weight of unit mas.s acting 
through unit distance. For scientific purjioses, it is necessary to 
lake account of the variation of gravity. The scientific unit of 
energy is called the erg. The erg is the kinetic energy of a mass 
of 2 gm. moving with a velocity of i cm. per sec. The work in 
ergs done by a force acting through a distance of i cm. is the absolute 
measure of the force. A force equal to the weight of i gm. (in 
England) acting through a distance of i cm. docs y8i ergs of work. 
A force equal to the weight of 1000 gm. (1 kilogramme) acting 
through a distance of i metre (100 cm.) does 98-1 million ergs of 
work. As the erg is a very small unit, for many purposes, a unit 
equal to 10 million ergs, called a joule, is employed. In England, 
where the weight of i gm. is 981 ergs per cm., a foot-pound is equal 
to 1-356 joules, and a kilogrammetrc is equal to 9-81 joules. 

The term power is now generally restricted to mean “ rate of work- 
ing." Watt estimated that an average horse was capable of raising 
550 lb I ft. in each second, or doing work at the rate of 550 foot- 
pounds per second, or 33,000 foot-pounds per minute. This con- 
ventional horse-power is the unit commonly employed for estimating 
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is 50 !b per sq. in./ and the area of the piston is roo sq. in., the 
force on the piston is 5000 lb weight. If the stroke of the piston 
is 1 ft.^ the work ^ne per stroke is capable of raising a 
weight of 5000 lb through a height of i ft., or 50 lb through a 
height of 100 ft; and so on. 

Fig. 3 represents an imaginary indicator diagram for a steam- 
engine, taken from one of Watys patents. Steam is admitted to 
the cylinder when the piston is at the beginning of its stroke, at S. 
SI' represents the length of the stroke or the limit of horizontal 
movement of the paper on which the diagram is drawn. The indicat- 
ing pencil risas to the point A, representing the absolute pressure of 
60 m per sq. in. As the piston moves outwards the pencil traces 



Fig, 3. — Watt’s Indicator Diagram. Patent of 1782. 


the horizontal line AB, the pressure remaining constant till the point 
B is reached, at wliich connexion to Uie Iwiler is cut off. The work 
done so far is repre-sented by the area of the rectangle ABSF, namely 
AS X SF, multiplied by the area of the piston in .sq. in. The 
result is in foot-p)ound.s if the fraction of the stroke SF is taken in 
feet. After cut-off at B tlie steam expands under diminishing 
pressure, and the pencil falls gradually from B to C, following the 
steam pressure until the exhaust valve opens at the end of the stroke. 
The pressure then falls rapidly to that of the condenser, which for 
an ideal case may be taken as zero, following Watt. The work 
done during expansion is found by dividing the remainder of the 
stroke FT into a number of equal parts (say 8, Watt takes 20) and 
measuring the pressure at the points i, 2, 3, 4, <S:c., corresponding 
to the middle of each. We thus obtain a number of small rectangles, 
the sum of which is evidently very nearly equal to the whole area 
BCTF under the expansion curve, or to the remainder of the stroke 
FT multiplied by the average or mean value of the pre.ssure. The 
whole work done in the forward stroke is represented by the area 
ABCTSA, or by the average value of the pressure P over the whole 
.stroke multiplied by the; stroke L. This area must be multiplied 
by the area of the piston A in sq, in. as before, to get the 
work done per stroke in foot-pounds, which is PLA. If the engine 
repeats this cycle N times per minute, the work done per minute is 
PLAN foot-pounds, which is reduced to horse-power by dividing 
by 33,000. If the steam is ejected by the piston at atmospheric 
pressure (15 lb per sq. in.) instead of being condensed at zero pressure, 
the area CDST under the atmospheric line CD, representing work 
done against back-pressure on the return stroke must be subtracted. 
If the engine repeats the same cycle or series of ojwrations continu- 
ously, the indicator diagram will be a closed curve, and the nett 
work done per cycle will be represented by the included area, what- 
ever the form of the curve. 

8. Thermal Efficiency , — Tlie thermal efficiency of an engine 
is the ratio of the work done by the ei^ine to the heat supplied 
to it. According to Watt s observations, confirmed later by 
element and D6sormes, the total heat required to produce 
I lb of saturated steam at any temperature from water at 
o** C. was iipproximately 650 times the quantity of heat required 
to raise 1 lb of water i® C. Since 1 Ib of steam represented 
on this assumption a certain quantity of heat, the efficiency 
could be measured naturally in foot-pounds of work obtainable 
per lb of steam, or conversely in pounds of steam consumed 
per horse-power-Rour. 

In his patent of 1782 Watt gives the following example of the 
inlprovement in thermal efficiency obtained by expansive work- 

the power of engines. The horse-power-hour, or the work done by one 
horse-power in one hour, is nearly 2 million foot-pounds. For electrical 
and scientific purposes the unit of power employed is called the watt. 
The watt: is the work per second done by an electromotive force of 
I volt in driving a current of 1 ampere, and is equal to 10 million 
ergs or i joule per second. One horse-power is 746 watts or nearly 
} of a kilowatt. The kilowatt-hour, which is the unit by which 
electrical energy is sold, is 3*6 million joules or 2*65 million foot- 
pounds, or 366,000 kilogrammctres, and is capable of raising nearly 
19 Ib of water from tlie freezing to the boiling point. 


iog. Taking the diagram already given, if the quantity of steam 
represented by AB, or 300 cub. in. at 60 lb pressure, were em- 
ployed without expansion, the work realized, represented by the 
area ABSF, would be 6000/4 =* 1500 foot-pounds. With expansion 
to 4 times its original volume, as shown in the diagram by the 
whole area ABCTSA, the mean pressure (as calculated by Watt, 
assuming Boyle’s law) would be 0-58 of the original pressure, 
and the work done would be 6000 x 0*58 3480 foot-pounds for 
the same quantity of steam, or the thermal efficiency would be 
2*32 times greater. The advantage actaially obtained would not 
be so great as this, on account of losses by condensation, back- 
pressure, Ac., which are neglected in Watt’s calculation, but the 
margin would still be very considerable. Three hundred cub. 
in. of steam at 60 lb pressure would represent about *0245 of 
1 lb of steam, or 28*7 B.Th.U., so that, neglecting all losses, 
the possible thermal efficiency attainable with steam at this 
pressure and four expansions (1 cut-off)would be 3480/28*7, or 1 2 1 
foot-pounds per B.Th.U. At a later date, about 1 820, it was usual 
to include the efficiency of the boiler with that of the engine, 
and to reckon the efficiency or “ duty ” in foot-pounds per bushel 
or cwt. of coal. The best Cornish pumping-engines of that date 
achieved about 70 million foot-pounds per cwt., or consumed 
about 3*2 lb per horse-power-hour, which is roughly equivalent to 
43 foot-pounds per B.Th.U. The efficiency gradually increased 
as higher pressures were used, with more complete expansion, 
hut the conditions upon which the efficiency depended were 
not fully worked out till a much later date. Much additional 
knowledge with regard to the nature of heat, and the properties 
of gases and vapours, was required before the problem could 
be attacked theoretically. 

9. Of the Nature of Heal . — In the early days of the science it 
was natural to ascribe the manifestations of heat to the action 
of a subtle imponderable fluid called “ caloric,” with the power 
of penetrating, expanding and dissolving bodies, or dissipating 
them in vapour. The fluid was imponderable, because the most 
careful experiments failed to show that heat produced any in- 
crease in weight. The opposite property of levitation was often 
ascribed to heat, but it was shown by more cautious investigators 
that the apparent loss of weight due to heating was to be attri- 
buted to evaporation or to upward air currents. The funda- 
mental idea of an imaginary fluid to represent heat was useful 
as helping the mind to a conception of something remaining 
invariable in quantity through many transformations, but in 
some respects the analogy was misleading, and tended greatly 
to retard the progress of seience. The caloric theory was very 
simple in its application to the majority of calorimetric ex- 
periments, and gave a fair account of the elementary phenomena 
of change of state, but it encountered serious difficulties in 
explaining the production of heat by friction, or the changes 
of temperature accompanying the compression or expansion 
of a gas. The explanation wliich the calorists offered of the 
production of heat by friction or compression was that some 
of the latent caloric was squeezed or ground out of the bodies 
concerned and became ‘ ‘ sensible. ’ ’ In the case of heat developed 
by friction, they supposed that the abraded portions of tlie 
material were capable of holding a smaller quantity of heat, 
or had less ‘‘ capacity for heat,” than the original material. 
From a logical point of view, this was a perfectly tenable 
hypothesis, and one difficult to refute. It was easy to account 
in this way for the heat produced in boring cannon and similar 
operations, where the amount of abraded material was large. 
To refute this explanation, Rumford {Phil. Imrans., 1798) made 
his celebrated experiments with a blunt borer, in one of 
which he succeeded in boiling by friction 26*5 lb of cold 
water in 2J hours, with the production of only 4145 grains 
of metallic powder. He then showed by experiment that the 
metallic powder required the same amount of heat to raise its 
temperature i®, as an equal weight of the original metal, or that 
its “ capacity for heat ” (in this sense) was unaltered by reducing 
it to powder ; and he argued that “ in any case so small a 
quantity of powder could not possibly account for all the heat 
generated, that the supply of heat appeared to be inexhaustible. 
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and that heat could not be a material substance, but must be 
something of the nature of motion.” Unfortunately Rutnforda 
argument was not quite conclusive, 'fhe supporters of the 
caloric theory appear, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
to have used the phrase “ capacity for heat ” in two entirely 
distinct senses without any clear definition of the difference. 
The phrase “ capacity for heat ” might very naturally denote 
the total quantity of heat contained in a body, which we have 
no means of measuring, but it was generally used to signify the 
quantity of heat required to raise the temperature of a body 
one degree, which is quite a different thing, and has no necessary 
relation to the total heat. In proving that the powder and the 
solid metal required the same quantity of heat to raise the 
temperature of equal masses of either one degree, Rumford 
did not prove that they contained equal quantities of heat, 
which was the real point at issue in this instance. The metal 
tin actually changes into powder below a certain temperature, 
and in so doing evolves a meiisurable quantity of heat. A 
mixture of the gases oxgyen and hydrogen, in the proportions 
in which they combine to form water, evolves when burnt 
sufficient heat to raise more than thirty times its weight of water 
from the freezing to the boiling point ; and the mixture of gases 
may, in this sense, be said to contain so much more heat than 
the water, although its capiicity for heat in the ordinary sense 
is only about half that of the water produced. To complete 
the refutation of the caiorists’ explanation of the heat produced 
by friction, it would have been necessary for Rumford to show 
that the powder when reconverted into the same state as the 
solid metal did not absorb a quantity of heat equivalent to that 
evolved in the grinding ; in other words that the heat produced 
by friction was not simply that due to the change of state of 
the metal from solid to powder. 

Shortly afterwards, in i7yq, Davy ^ described an experiment 
in which he melted ice by rubbing two blocks together. This 
experiment afforded a very direct refutation of the calorists’ 
view, because it \vas a well-known fact that ice required to have 
a quantity of heat added to it to convert it into water, so that 
the water produced by the friction contained more heat than the 
icc. In stating as the conclusion to be drawn from this experi- 
ment that ‘‘ friction consequently does not diminish the capacity 
of bodies for heal,” Davy apparently uses the phrase capacity 
for heat in the sense of total heat contained in a body, because 
in a later section of the same essay he definitely gives the phrase 
this meaning, and uses the term “ capability of temperature ” to 
denote what we now term capacity for heat. 

The delay in the overthrow of the caloric theory, and in the 
acceptance of the view that heat is a mode of motion, was no 
doubt partly due to some fundamental confusion of ideas in the 
use of the term “ capacity for heat ” and similar phrases. A 
still greater obstacle lay in the comparative vagueness of the 
motion or vibration theory. Davy speaks of heat as being 
“ repulsive motion,” and distinguishes it from light, which is 
” projective motion ” ; though heat is certainly not a substance- - 
according to Davy in the essay under discussion — and may not 
even be treated as an imponderable fluid, light as certainly is a 
material substance, and is capable of forming chemical com- 
pounds with ordinary matter, such as oxygen gas, which is not a 
simple substance, but a compound, termed phosoxygen, of light 
and oxygen. Accepting the conclusions of Da\7 and Rumford 
that heat is not a material substance but a mode of motion, 
there still remains the question, what definite conception is to be 
attached to a quantity of heat ? What do we mean by a quantity 
of vibratory motion, how is the quantity of motion to be esti- 
mated, and why should it remain invariable in many trans- 
formations ? The idea that heat was a ” mode of motion ” 
was applicable as a qualitative explanation of many of the 
effects of heat, but it lacked the quantitative precision of a 
scientific statement, and could not be applied to the calculation 
and prediction of definite results. The state of science at the 
time of Rumford's and Davy’s experiments did not admit of a 

1 In an essay on “ Heat, Light, and Combinations of Light/' 
republished in Sir H. Davy’s Collected Works, ii. (London, 1836). 


more exact gencralizatsion. The way was paved in the first 
instance by a more complete study of the laws of gases, to which 
Laplace, Dalton, Gay-Lussac, Dulong and many others contri- 
buted both on the experimental and theoretical side. Although 
the development proceeded simultaneously along many parallel 
lines, it is interesting and instructive to take the investigation 
of the properties of gases, and to endeavour to trace the steps 
by which the true theory was finally attained. 

10. Thermal Properties of Gases, — ^I'he most characteristic 
propert}^ of a gaseous or elastic fluid, nameh',the elasticity, or 
resistance to compression, was first investigated scientifically 
by Robert Boyle (1662), who showed that the pressure /> of a 
given mass of gas varied inversely as the volume », pro\nded that 
the temperature remained constant. This is generally expressed 
Ijy the formula pv-C, where C is a constont for any given 
temperature, and v is tiiken to represent the specific volume, or 
the volume of unit mass, of the gas at tlie given pressure 
and temperature. Boyle was well aware of the effect of licat 
in expanding a gas, but he was unable to investigate this properly 
as no thermometric scale had been defined at that date. Accord- 
ing to Boyle’s law, when a mass of gas is compressed by a small 
amount at constant temperature, the percentage increase of 
pressure is equal to the percentage diminution of volume (if the 
compression is v/ioo, the increase of pressure is very nearly 
pjioo). Adopting this law, Newton showed, by a most ingenious 
piece of reasoning (Principia, ii., sect. 8), that the velocity of 
sound in air should be equal to the velocity acquired by a body 
falling under gravity through a distance equal to half the heigiil 
of the atmosphere, considered as being of uniform density equal 
to that at the surface of the earth. This gave the result qi8 ft. 
per sec. (280 metres per sec.) for the velocity at the freezing 
point. Newton was aware that the actual velocity of sound was 
somewhat greater than this, but supposed that the difference 
might be due in some way to the size of the air particles, of which 
no account could be taken in the calculation. The first accurate 
measurement of the velocity of sound by the French Academic 
des Sciences in 1738 gave the value 332 metres per sec. as the 
velocity at o®C. The true explanation of the discrepancy was 
not discovered till nearly 100 years later. 

The law of expansion of gases with change of temperature was 
investigated by Dalton and Gay-Lussac (1802), who found that 
the volume of a gas under constant pressure increased by 1 /267th 
part of its volume at o® C. for each 1® C. rise in temperature. 
This value was generally assumed in all calculations for near!)’ 
50 years. More exact researc'hes, especially those of Regnault, 
at a later date, showed that the law was very nearly correct for 
all permanent gases, but that the value of the coefficient should 
be ft L^rd. According to this law the volume of a gas at any 
temperature P C. should he proportionsd to ix, to the 

temperature reckoned from a zero 273” below that of the 
(xmtigrade scale, which was called the absolute zero of the gas 
thermometer. If T= 273 + /, denotes the temperature measured 
from this zero, the law of expansion of a gas may be combined 
wdth Boyle’s law in the simple formula 

/> 7 "RT (i) 

which is generally taken as the expression of the gaseous laws. 
If equal volumes of different gases are taken at the same tempera- 
ture and pressure, it follows that the constant R is the same for 
all gases. If equal masses are taken, the value of the constant R 
for different gases varies inversely as the molecular weight or as 
the density relative to hydrogen. 

Dalton also investigated the laws of vapours, and of mixtures 
of gases and vapours. He found that condensible vapours 
approximately followed Boyle’s law when compressed, until tlie 
condensation pressure was reached, at which the vapour lique- 
fied without further increase of pressure. He found that when a 
liquid was introduced into a closed space, and allowed to evaporate 
until the space was saturated with the vapour and evaporation 
ceased, the increase of pressure in the space was equal to the 
condensation pressure of the vapour, and did not depend on the 
volume of the space or the presence of any other gas or vapour 
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provided that there was na solution or chemical action. He 
showed that the condensation or saturation-pressure of a vapour 
depended only on the temperature, and increased by nearly the 
same fraction of itself per degree rise of temp)erature, and that 
the pressures of different vapours were nearly the same at equal 
distances from their boiling points. The increase of pressure 
per degree C. at the boiling point was about ^V^h of 760 mm. or 
27*2 mm., but increased in geometrical progression with rise of 
temperature. These results of Dalton's were confirmed, and in 
part corrected, as regards increase of vapour-pressure, by Gay- 
Lussac, Dulong, Regnault and other investigators, but were found 
to be as close an approximation to the truth as could be obtained 
with such simple expressions. More accurate empirical ex- 
pressions for the increase of vapour-pressure of a liquid with 
temperature were soon obtained by Thomas Young, J. P. L. A. 
Roche and others, but the explanation of the relation was not 
arrived at until a much later date (see Vaporization). 

1 1 . Specific Heats of Gases , — In order to estimate the quantities 
of heat concerned in experiments with gases, it was necessary 
in the first instance to measure their specific heats, which pre- 
sented formidable difficulties. The earlier attempts by Lavoisier 
and others, employing the ordinary methods of calorimetry, 
gave very uncertain and discordant results, which were not 
regarded with any confidence even by the experimentalists 
themselves. Gay-Lussac (Menwires d'Arcucil, 1807) devised 
an ingenious experiment, which, though misinterpreted at the 
time, is very interesting and instructive. With the object of 
comparing the specific heats of different gases, he took two equal 
globes A and B connected by a tube with a stop-cock. The globe 
B was exhausted, the other A being filled with gas. On opening 
the tap between the vessels, the gas flow^ed from A to B and the 
pressure was rapidly equalized. He observed that the fall of 
temperature in A was nearly ccjual to the rise of temperature in 
B, and that for the same initial pressure the change of tempera- 
ture was very nearly the same for all the gases he tried, except 
hydrogen, which showed greater changes of temperature than 
other gases. lie concluded from this experiment that equal 
volumes of gases had the same capacity for heat, except hydrogen, 
which he supposed to have a larger capacity, because it showed 
a greater effect. The method does not in reality afford any 
direct information with regard to the specific heats, and the 
conclusion with regard to hydrogen is evidently wrong. At 
a later date (Atm. de Chim,^ 1812, 81, p. 98) Gay-Lussac adopted 
A. Crawford’s method of mixture, allowing two equal streams 
of different gases, one heated and the other cooled about 20° C., 
to mix in a tube containing a thermometer. The resulting 
temperature was in all cases nearly the mean of the two, from 
which he concluded that equal volumes of all the gases tried, 
namely, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, air, oxygen and nitrogen, 
had the same thermal capacity. This was correct, except as 
regards carbon dioxide, but did not give any information as to 
the actual specific heats referred to water or any known substance. 
About the same time, F. Delaroche and J. E. Berard (Ann, de 
ihitn., 1813, 85, p. 72) made direct determinations of the specific 
heats of air, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon monoxide, carl)on dioxide, 
nitrous oxide and ethylene, by passing a stream of gas heated 
to nearly 100® C. through a spiral tube in a calorimeter containing 
water. Their work was a great advance on previous attempts, 
and gave the first trustworthy results. With the exception of 
hydrogen, which presents peculiar difficulties, they found that 
equal volumes of The permanent gases, air, oxygen and carbon 
monoxide, had nearly the same thermal capacity, but that the 
compound condensible gases, carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide 
and ethylene, had larger thermal capacities in the order given. 
They were unable to state whether the specific heats of the gases 
increased or diminished with temperature, but from experiments 
on air at pressures of 740 mm. and 1000 mm., they found the 
specific heats to be *269 and *245 respectively, and concluded 
that the specific heat diminished with increase of pressure. 
The difference they obser\'ed was really due to errors of experi- 
ment, but they regarded it as proving beyond doubt the truth 
of the calorists’ contention that the heat disengaged on the 
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compression of a gas was due to the diminution of its thermal 
capacity. 

Dalton and others had endeavoured to measure directly the 
rise of temperature produced by the compression of a gas. 
Dalton had observed a rise of 50® F, in a gas when suddenly com- 
pressed to half its volume, but no thermometers at that time 
were sufficiently sensitive to indicate more than a fraction of 
the change of temperature. Laplace was the first to see in this 
phenomenon the probable explanation of the discrepancy between 
Newton’s calculation of the velocity of sound and the obser^^ed 
value. The increase of pressure due to a sudden compression, 
in which no heat was allowed to escape, or as w^e now call it an 
“ adiabatic ” compression, would necessarily be greater than the 
increase of pressure in a slow isothermal compression, on account 
of the rise of temperature. As the rapid compressions and 
rarefactions occurring in the propagation of a sound wave were 
perfectly adiabatic, it was necessary to take account of the rise 
of temperature due to compression in calculating the velocity. 
To reconcile the observed and calculated values of the velocity, 
the increase of pressure in adiabatic compression must be 1*410 
times greater than in isothermal compression. This is the ratio 
of the adiabatic elasticity of air to the isothermal elasticity. 
It was a long time, however, before Laplace saw his way to any 
direct experimental verification of the value of this ratio. At 
a later date (Ann, de cJitni,, 1816, 3, p. 238) he stated that he 
had succeeded in proving that the ratio in question must be the 
same as the ratio of the specific heat of air at constant pressure 
to the specific heat at constant volume. 

In the method of measuring the sj:)ccific heat adopted by Delaroche 
and Berard, the gas under cxperimcint, while passing tlirough a tul>e 
at practically constant pressure, contracts in cooling, as it gives up 
its heat to the calorimeter. Part of the heat surrtMidercd to tijc 
calorimeter is clue to the contraction of volume. If a gramme t.'f 
gas at pressure />, volume v and temperature T abs. is heated 1° C. 
at constant pressure />, it absorbs a ejuantity of heat S - *238 calorie 
(according to Regnault) the specific licat at constant pressure. At 
the same time the gas expands by a fraction i/T of r/, which is the 
same as 1/273 of its volume at o® C. If now the air is siuldeiily 
compressed by an amount v/Ty it will be restored to its original 
volume, and its temperature will be raised by the liberation of a 
quantity of heat K', the latent heat of expansion for an increase of 
volume v/T. If no heat has been allowed to escape, the air will now 
be in the same state as if a quantity of heat S had been communicated 
to it at its original volume v without cx|)ansion. The rise of tem]MTa- 
ture above the original temperature T will be S/s degrees, where 5 
is the specific heat at constant volume, which is obviously equal to 
S - R'. Since p/T is the increase of pressure for C. rise of tempera- 
ture at constant volume, the increase of pressure for a rise of S/s 
degrees will be 7/>/T, where 7 is the ratio S/s. But this is the rise 
of pressure prcxiuccd by a sudden compression v/T, and is seen to be 
7 times the rise of pressure p/T produced by the same compression 
at constant temperature. The ratio of the adiabatic to the iso- 
thermal elasticity, required for calculating the velocity of sound, is 
therefore the same as the ratio of the specific heat at constant pressure 
to that at constant volume. 

12. Experimental Verification of the Ratio of Specific Heats. — Tliis 
was a most interesting and important theoretical relation to dis- 
cover, but unfortunately it did not help mud) in the determination 
of the ratio required, because it was not practically possible at that 
time to measure the specific heat of air at constant volume in a 
closed vessel. Attempts had been made to do this, but they had 
signally failed, on account of the small heat capacity of the gas as 
compared witii the containing vessel. I-aplace endeavoured to 
extract some confirmation of his views from the values given by 
Delaroche and Berard for the specific heat of air at 1000 and 740 
mm. pressure. On the assumption that the quantities of heat con- 
tained in a given mass of air increased in direct proportion to its 
volume w’hen heated at constant pressure, he deduced, by some rather 
obscure reasoning, that the ratio of the specific heats S and s should 
be about 1*5 to i , which he regarded as a fairly satisfactory agree- 
ment with the value 7 = 1*41 deduced from the velocity of sound. 

The ratio of the specific heats could not be directly measured, 
but a few years later, Clement and D^sormes {Journ. de Phys.y Nov. 
1819) succeeded in making a direct measurement of the ratio of 
the elasticities in a very simple manner. They took a large globe 
containing air at atmospheric pressure and temperature, and re- 
moved a small quantity of air. They then observed the defect of 
pressure p^ when the air had regained its original temperature. 
By suddenly opening the globe, and immediately closing it, the 
pressure was restored almost instantaneously to the atmospheric, 
the rise of pressure corresponding to the sudden compression 
produced. The air, having been heated by the compression, was 
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allowed to regain its original temperature, the tap remaining closed, 
and the final defect of pressure was noted. The change of pressure 
for the same compression performed isothermally is then 
The ratio paKpo- p^) is the ratio of the adiabatic and isothermal 
elasticities, provided that p^ is small compared with the whole atmo* 
spheric pressure. In this way they found the ratio 1*354, which is 
not much smaller than the value 1*410 required to reconcile the 
observed and calculated values of the velocity of sound. Gay- 
Lussac and J. J. Welter (Ann, de chim.^ 1822) repeated the experi- 
ment with slight improvements, using expansion instead of com- 
pression, and found the ratio 1*375. The experiment has often been 
repeated since that time, and there is no doubt that the value of the 
ratio deduced from the velocity of sound is correct, the defect of the 
value obtained by direct experiment being due to the fact that the 
compression or expansion is not perfectly adiabatic. Gay-Lussac 
and Welter found the ratio practically constant for a range of pressure 
144 to 1460 mm., and for a range of temperature from -20^ to 
4 40" C. The velocity of sound at Quito, at a pressure of 544 mm. 
was found to be the same as at I’aris at 760 min. at the same tempera- 
ture. Assuming on this evidence the constancy of the ratio of the 
sjiccific heats of air, Laplace (M^canique cHeste, v. 143) showed 
tliat, if the specific heat at constant pressure was independent of 
the temperature, the specific heat per unit volume at a pressure p 

I 

must vary as according to the caloric theory. The specific 

heat per unit mass must then vary as p"^ which he found agreed 
precisely with the experiment of Delaroche and B6rard already cited, 
'this was undoubtedly a strong confirmation of the caloric theory. 
iViissfUi by the same assumptions (Ann. de chim.^ 1823, 23, p. 337) 
ol )tained the same n^sults, and also showed that the relation between 
the pressure and the volume of a gas in adiabatic compression or 
expansion must be of the form pvy = constant. 

P. L. Dulong (Ann. de chim., 1829, 41, p. 156), adopting a method 
due to E. F. F. Chladni, compared the velocities of sound in different 
gases by observing the pitch of the note given by the same tube 
when filled with the gases in question. He thus obtained the values 
of the ratios of the elasticities or of the S]’»ccific heats for the gases 
employed. For oxygen, hydrogen and carbonic oxide, these ratios 
wore the same as for air. But for carbonic acid, nitrous oxide and 
olefiant gas, the values were much smaller, showing that these gases 
experienced a smaller change of temperature in compression. On 
comparing his results with the values of the specific heats for the 
same gases found by Delaroche and B6rard, Dulong observed that 
the changes of temperature for the same compression were in the 
inverse ratio of the specific heats at constant volume, and deduced 
the important conclusion that ** Equal volumes of all gases under 
ike same conditions evolve on compression the same quantity of heat.** 
This is equivalent to the stiitcmcnt that the difference of the specific 
heats, or the latent heat of expansion K' per 1^, is the same for all 
gases if equal volumes fire taken. Assuming the ratio 7 ^1*410, 
and taking Delaroche and Berard’s value for the sjiecific heat of air 
at constant pressure S = *267, wc have s = 8/1*4 1 = aSq, and the 
difference of the specific heals per unit mass of air S - 5 v. R'r= *078. 
Adopting Regnault’s value of the specific heat of air, namely, S = *238, 
wo should have S - 5 = *009. This quantity rt‘presents the heat 
alisorbed by unit mass of air in exjianding at constant temperature 
T by a fraction i/T of its volume e, or by 7*ard of its volume o” C. 

If, instead of taking unit mass, we take a volume v., = 22*3o litres 
at (>” C. and 760 mm. being the volume of the molecular weight 
the gas in grammes, the (juantity of licat evolved by a compression 
equal to vfV will be approximately 2 calories, and is the .same for 
all gases. The work done in this compression is pvjT - R, and is also 
tlie same for all gases, namely, 8*3 joules. Dulong’s experimental 
result, therefore, shows that the heat evolved in the compression of 
a gas is proportional to the work done. This result had previously 
been deduced theoretically by Carnot (1S24). At a later date it 
was assumed by Mayer, Clausius and others, on the evidence of these 
experiments, that the heiit evolved was not merely proportional 
to the work clone, but was equivalent to it. Tiie further experimental 
evidence required to justify this assumption was first supplied by 
Joule. 

Latent heat of expansion R' = *069 calorie per gramme of air, 

per C. 

= 2*0 calories per gramme-moUxrule 
of any gas. 

Work done in expansion R=‘287 ^oule per gramme of air per 

= 8*3 joules per gramme-molecule 
of any gas. 

13. Carnot : On the Motive Power of Heat. — A practical and 
theoretical question of the greatest importance was first answered 
by Sadi Carnot about this time in his Reflections on the Motive 
Power of Heat (1824). How much motive power (defined by 
Carnot as weight lifted through a certain height) can be obtained 
from heat alone by means of an engine repeating a regular succes- 
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sion or “ cycle ** of operations continuously ? Is the efficiency 
limited, and, if so, how is it limited ? Arc other agents preferable 
to steam for developing motive power from heat ? In discussing 
this problem, we ^nnot do better than follow Carnot’s reasoning 
which, in its main features, could hardly be improved at the 
present day. 

Carnot points out that in order to obtain an answer to this 
question, it is necessary to consider the essential conditions of 
the process, apart from the mechanism of the engine and the 
working substance or agent employed. Work cannot be said 
to be produced from heat alone unless nothing but heat is supplied, 
and the working substance and all parts of the engine are at 
the end of the process in precisely the same state as at the 
beginning.^ 

Carnofs Axiom. — Carnot here, and throughout his reasoning, 
makes a fundamental assumption, which he states as follows : 
“ When a body has undergone any changes and after a certain 
number of transformations is brought back identically to its 
original state, considered relatively to density, temperature 
and mode of aggregation, it must contain the same quantity 
of heat as it contained originally.” ^ 

Heat, according to Carnot, in the type of engine we are con- 
sidering, can evidently be a cause of motive power only by virtue 
of changes of volume or form produced by alternate heating and 
cooling. This involves the existence of cold and hot bodies to 
act as boiler and condenser, or source and sink of heat, respec- 
tively. Wherever there exists a difference of temperature, it 
is possible to have the production of motive power from heat ; 
and conversely, production of motive power, from heat alone, 
is impossible without difference of temperature. In otl\er words 
the production of motive power from heat is not merely a question 
of the consumption of heat, but always requires transference 
of heat from hot to cold. What then are the conditions which 
enable the difference of temperature to be most advantageously 
employed in the production of motive power, and how much 
motive power can be obtained with a given difference of tempera- 
ture from a given quantity of heat ? 

Carnot's Ride for Maximum Effect. — In order to realize the 
maximum effect, it is necessary that, in the process employed, 
there should not be any direct interchange of heat between 
lx)dies at different temperatures. Direct transference of heat 
by conduction or radiation between bodies at different tempera- 
tures is equivalent to wasting a difference of temperature which 
might have been utilized to produce motive power. The working 
sub«?tance must throughout every stage of the process be in 
equilibrium with itself (i.c. at uniform temperature and pressure) 
and also with external bodies, such as the boiler and condenser, 
at such times as it is put in communication with them. In the 
actual engine there is always some interchange of heat between 
the steam and the cylinder, and some loss of heat to external 
bodies. There may also l>c some difference of temperature 
between the boiler steam and the cylinder on admission, or 
between the waste steam and the condenser at release. These 
differences represent losses of efficiency which may be reduced 
indefinitely, at least in imagination, by suitable means, and 
designers had even at that date been A ery successful in reducing 

^ For instance a mass of compressed air, if allowed to cx]iand in a 
cylinder at the ordinary temperature, will do work, and will at the 
same time absorb a quantity of heat whicli, as we now know, is the 
thermal equivalent 01 the work done. Bui this work cannot be said 
to liJive been protluced solely from the heat absorbed in the process, 
because the air at the end of the process is in a changed condition, 
and could not be restored to its original state at the same temj^erature 
without having work done upon it precisely equal to that obtained 
by its expansion. The process could not be repeated indefinitely 
without a continual supply of compressed air. 'l‘he source of the 
work in this case is work previously done in compressing the air, 
and no part of the work is really generated at the expense of heat 
alone, unless the compre.ssion is efiected at a lower temj)erature than 
the expansion. 

^ Clausius (Pogg. Ann. 79, p. 369) and others have misinterpreted 
this assumption, and have taken it to mean that the quantity of heat 
required to produce any given change of state is independent of the 
manner in which the cliangc is effected, which Carnot does not here 
assume. 
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them. All such losses arc supposed to be absent in deducing the 
ideal limit of efficiency, beyond which it would be impossible 
to go. 

14. Carnot's DescripUon of kis Ideal Cycle , — Camot first gives 
a rough illustration of an incomplete cycle, using steam much in 
the same way as it is employed in an ordinary steam-engine. 
After expansion down to condenser pressure the steam is 
completely condensed to water, and is then returned as cold water 
to the hot boiler. He points out that the last step does not 
conform exactly to the condition he laid down, because although 
the water is restored to its initial state, there is direct passage of 
heat from a hot body to a cold body in the last process. He 
points out that this difficulty might be overcome by supposing 
the difference of temperature small, and by employing a series 
of engines, each working throi^h a small range, to cover a finite 
interval of temperature. Having established the general notions 
of a perfect cycle, he proceeds to give a more exact illustration, 
employing a gas as the working substance. He takes as the 
basis of his demonstration the well-established experimental 
fact that a gas is heated by rapid compression and cooled by 
rapid expansion, and that if compressed or expanded slowly in 
contact with conducting bodies, the gas will give out heat in 
compression or absorb heat in expansion while its temperature 
remains constant. He then goes on to say : — 
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“ This preliminary notion being settled, let us imagine an elastic 
fluid, atmospheric air for example, enclosed in a cylinder ahedy fig. 
fitted with a movable diaiJhragm or piston cd. Let there also bo 
two bodlies A, B, each maintained at a 
constant temperature, that of A being 
more elevated than that of B. Let us now 
suppose tlKJ following series of operations 
to be performed : 

“ I, Contact of the body A with the air 
contained in the space abedy or with the 
bottom of the cylinder, which we will 
suppose to transmit heat easily. The air is 
now at the temperature of the body A, and 
cd is the actual position of the piston. 

“2. The piston is gradually raised, and 
takes the position ef. The air remains in 
contact with the body A, and is thereby 
maintained at a constant temperature during 
tlie expansion. The body A furnishes the 
heat necessary to maintain the constancy 
of temperature. 

" 3. The body A is removed, and the air 
no longer being in contact with any body 
capable of giving it heat, the piston con- 
tinuas nevertheless to rise, and piisseii from 
the position ef to gA. The air expands 
without receiving heat and its temperature 
falls. Let us imagine that it falls until it 
is just equal to that of the body B. At 
this moment the pi.ston is stopped and 
occupies the position ^h. 

“ 4. The air is placed in contact with the 
Ixidy B ; it is compressed by the return of 
the piston, which is brought from the position gh to the position cd. 
The air remains meanwhile at a constant temperature, liecause of its 
contact with the Ixxly B to which it gives up its heat. 

" 5. The body B is removed, and the compression of the air is 
continued. The air being now isolated, rises m temperature. The 
compression is continued until the air has acquired the temperature 
of the body A. The piston passes meanwhile from the position cd 
to the position ik, 

“6. The air is replaced in contact with the body A, and the 
piston returns from the ixjsition ik to the position the temperature 
remaining invariable. * 

“ 7. The period described under (3) is repeated, then successively 
the ^ic^ (4), (5), (6) ; (3), (4). (5). (6) ; (3), (-f), (s), (b) I and so on. 
During those operations the air enclosed in the cylinder exerts 
an effort more or le.ss great on the piston. The pres.sure of the air 
varies both on account of changes of volume and on account of clvanges 
of temperature ; but it should be observed that for equal volumes, 
tlmt is to say, for like positions of the piston, the temperature is 
higher during the dilatation than during the compression. Since the 
piieasure is greater during the expansion, the quantity of motive 
power ])roduced by the dilatation is greater than that consumed by 
the compression. We shall thus obtain a balance of motive power, 
which may be employed for any purpose. The air has served as 
working substance in a heat-engine; it has also been employed in 
the most advantageous manner ^ssible, since no useless re-«stablish- 
ment of the equilibrium of heat has been allowed to occur. 





Fig. 4. 

Carnot’s Cylinder. 


" All the operations above described may be executed in the 
reverse order and direction. Let us imagine that after the sixth 
period, that is to say, when the piston has reached the position ^/, 
we make it return to the position iky and that at the same time we 
keep the air in contact with the hot body A ; the heat furnished 
by this body during the sixth period wiM return to its source, that 
is, to tlie body A, and everjrthing will be as it was at the end of the 
fifth period. If now we remove the body A, and if we make the piston 
move from ik to rrf, the temperature of the air will decrease by just 
as many degrees as it increased during the fifth period, and will 
become that of the body B. We can evidently continue in this way 
a series of operations the exact reverse of those which were previously 
described ; it suffices to place oneself in the same circumstances and 
to execute for each period a movement of expansion in place of a 
movement of compression, and vice versa. 

“ The result of the first series of operations was the production 
of a certain quantity of motive power, and the transport 01 heat from 
the body A to the body B ; the result of the reverse operations is the 
consumption of the motive power produced in the first case, and the 
return of heat from the body B to the body A, in such sort that Uiese 
two series of operations annul and neutral b:c each other. 

“ The impossibility of producing by the agency of heat alone a 
quantity of motive power greater than that which we have obtained 
in oiir first series of operations is now easy to prove. It is demon- 
strated by reasoning exactly similar to that which we have already 
given. The reasoning will have in this case a greater degree of 
exactitude ; the air of which we made use to develop the motive 
jiower is brought back at the end of each cycle of operations precisely 
to its initial state, whereas this was not quite exactly the case for the 
vapour of water, as we have already remarked.’' 

15. Proof of CarnoCs Principle,- Cnxnot considered the proof 
too obvious to be worth repeating, but, unfortunately, his 
previous demonstration, referring to an incomplete cycle, is not 
so exactly worded that exception cannot be taken to it. We 
will therefore repeat his proof in a slightly more definite and 
exact form. Suppose that a reversible engine R, working in 
the cycle above described, takes a quantity of heat H from the 
source in each cycle, and performs a quantity of useful work Wr. 
If it were possible for any other engine S, working with the same 
two bodies A and B as source and refrigerator, to perform a 
greater amount of useful work W^ per cycle for the same quantity 
of heat H taken from the source, it would suffice to take a portion 
VI. r of this motive power (since is by hypothesis greater than 

Wy) to drive the engine R backwards, and return a quantity of 
heat H to the source in each cycle. The process might be re- 
peated indefinitely, and we should obtain at each repetition a 
balance of useful work W„ - W,., without taking any heat from the 
source, which is contrary to experience. Whether the quantity 
of heat taken from the condenser by R is equal to that given to 
the condenser by S is immaterial. The hot body A might be a 
comparatively small boiler, since no heat is taken from it. The 
cold body B might be the ocean, or the whole earth. We might 
thus obtain without any consumption of fuel a practically 
unlimited supply of motive power. Which is absurd. 

Carnot's Statement of his Principle } — If the above reasoning 
be admitted, we must conclude with Carnot that the motive 
power obtainable from head is independent of the agents employed 
to realize it. The efficiency is fixed solely by the temperatures of the 
bodies between which, in the last resort, the transfer of heat is 
effected, “ We must understand here that each of the methods 
of developing motive power attains the perfection of which it 
is susceptible. This condition is fulfilled if, according to our rule, 
there is produced in the body no change of temperature that is 
not due to change of volume, or in other word.s, if there is no 
direct interchange of heat between bodies of sensibly different 
temperatures.” 

It is characteristic of a state of frictionless mechanical equili- 
brium that an indefinitely small difference of pressure suffices 
to upset the equilibrium and reverse the motion. Similarly in 
thermal equilibrium between bodies at the same temperature, 
an indefinitely small difference of temperature suffices to reverse 
the transfer of heat. Camot^s rule is therefore the criterion of 
the reversibility of a cycle of operations as regards transfer 
of heat. It is assumed that the ideal engine is mechainically 

> Carnot’s description of his cycle and statement of his principle 
have been given as nearly as possible in his own words, because some 
injustice has been done him by erroneous descriptions and statements. 
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reversible, that there is not, for instance, any communication 
between reservoirs of gas or vapour at sensibly different pressures, 
and that there is no waste of power in friction. If there is 
equilibrium both mechanical and thermal at every stage of the 
cycle, the ideal engine will be perfectly reversible. That is to say , 
all its operations will be exactly reversed as regards transfer of 
heat and work, when the operations are performed in the reverse 
order and direction. On this understanding Carnot’s principle 
may be put in a different way, which is often adopted, but is really 
only the same thing put in different words : The efficiency of a 
perfecUy reversible engine is the maximum possible, and is a 
function solely of the limits of temperature between which it works. 
This result depends -essentially on the existence of a state of 
thermal equilibrium defined by equality of temperature, and 
independent, in the majority of cases, of the state of a body in 
other respects. In order to apply the principle to the calculation 
and prediction of results, it is sufficient to determine the manner 
in which the efficiency depends on the temperature for one 
particular case, since the efficiency must be the same for all 
reversible engines. 

lO. Experimental Verification of CarnoVs Principle . — Carnot en- 
deavoured to test his result by the following simple calculations. 
Suppose that we have a cylinder fitted with a frictionless piston, 
containing i gram of water at 100“ C., and that the pressure of the 
steam, namely 760 mm., is in equilibrium with the external pressure 
on the piston at thi.s temperature. Place the cylinder in connexion 
with a boiler or hot body at 101" C. The water will then acquire 
the temperature of loi® C., and will absorb t gram-caloric of heat. 
Some waste of motive power occurs here because heat is allowed to 
pass from one body to another at a different temperature, but the 
waste in this case is so small as to be immaterial. Keep the cylindcrr 
in contact with the liot body at toi^' C. and allow the piston to ri.sc. 
Tt may be made to pej*fonn u.sefiil work as the pressure is now 27*7 
mm. (or 37-7 grams per sq. cm.) in excess of the external pressure, 
('ontinuo the process till all the water is converted into steam. 
Tlie heat absorbed from the hot body will be nearly 540 gram- 
calories, the latent heat of steam at this temperature. The increase 
of volume will be approximately 1620 c.c., the volume of i gram of 
steam at this i)rcssure and temperature. The work done by the 
excess prc?.ssure will be 37-7x1620 = 01,000 gram-centimetres or 
0-6 1 of a kilograminetre. Remove the hot body, and allow the 
steam to expand further till its pressure is 760 mm" aud its tempera- 
ture has fallen to 100” C. The work which might be done in this 
expansion is less than TnVflth part of a kilogrammetre, and may be 
neglected for the present purpo.se. Place the cylinder in contact 
with the c<jld body at 100" C., and allow tlie steam to condcn.se at 
this temperature. No work is done on the ])islon, because there is 
equilibrium of pressure, but a quantity of heat equal to the latent 
heat of steam at loo'* C. is given to the cold body. The water is 
now in its initial condition, and the result of the process has been to 
gain o-6i of a kilogrammetre of work by allowing 340 gram-calorics 
of Iieat to ]m.ss from a body at ioj° C. to a body at Joo° C. by mean.s 
of an ideally simple steam-engine. The work obtainable in this 
way from 1000 gram -calories of heat, or 1 kilo-calorie, would evidently 
Ikj 1-13 kilogrammetre ( = o-6t x 'WV)* 

Taking the same range of temperature, namely toi° to 100° C., 
we may perform a similar scries of operations with air in the cylinder, 
in.stead of water and steam. Suppose the cylinder to contain 1 
gramme of air at 100“ C. and 760 mm. prc.ssiirc instead of water. 
Compress it without loss of heat (adiabatically) , so as to raise its 
tempcrariirc to 101° C. Place it in contact with the hot body at 
1 01” C., and allow it to expand at this temperature, absorbing Iicat 
from the hot body, until its volume is increased by 7,1 4th part (the 
expansion per degree at constant pre.ssure). The quantity of heat 
absorbed in this expansion, as explained in § 14, will be the dificreiicc 
of the specific heats or the latent heat of expansion R' -069 calorie. 
Remove the hot body, and allow the gas to expand further without 
gain of heat till its temperature falls to 100® C. Compress it at 
100° C. to its original volume, abstracting the heat of compression by 
contact with tlie cold body at 100® C. The air is now in its original 
state, and the process has been carried out in strict accordance with 
Carnot's rule. The quantity of external work done in the cycle 
is easily obtained by the aid of the indicator diagram A BCD (fig. 5), 
wliich is approximately a parallelogram in this instance. The area 
of the diagram is equ^ to that of the rectangle BEHG, being the 
product of the vertical height BE, namely, the increase of pressure 
per I® at constant volume, by the incroa.se of volume BG, which is 
Trfjrd of the volume at o® C. and 760 mm., or 2*83 c.c. The increa.se 
oi pressure BE is ^f!|, or 2-03 mm., which is equivalent to 2*76 
gm. per sq. cm. The work done in the cycle is 2-76 x 2-83 = 7*82 
gm. cm., or *0782 gram-metre. The heat absorbed at loi® C. was 
•069 gram-calorie, so that the work obtained is •o782/*o69 or 1-13 
gram-metre per gram-caloric, or 1*13 kilogrammetre per kilogram- 
calorie. Tliis result is precisely the same as that obtained by using 
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steam with the same range of temperature, but a very different kind 
of cycle. Carnot in making the same calculation did not obtain quite 
so good an agreement, because the experimental data at that time 
available were not so accurate. He used the value W for the 
coefficient of expansion, and -267 for the specific heat of air. More- 
over, he did not feel justified in assuming, as above, that the difierence 
of the specific heats was the 
same at 100“ C. as at the 
ordinary temperature of 
15" to 20® C., at which it had ^ 
been experimentally deter- 
mined. He made similiir D 
calculations for tlic vapour (0 
of alcoliol, which diflered {J 
slightly from the vapour of g 
water. But the agreement Q. 
he found was close enough 
to satisfy him that his theor- q 
ctical deductions were cor- 
rect, and that the resulting 2 
ratio of work to heat should >< 
be the .same for all substances < 
at the same temperature. 

17. CarnoVs E unction. \ 

Variation of Efficiency with 
I'cmperaturc . — By means of 
calculations, similar I0 those given above, Carnot endeavoured 
to find the amount of motive power obtainable from one unit of 
licat per degree fall at various temperature's with various sub- 
stances. The value found above, namely 1*13 kilogrammetre 
per kilo-calorie per i" fall, is the value of the efficiency per i® fall at 
loo® C. fit: was able to show that the cilicieiicy per degret: fall 
probably diminished with rise of ti'inperaturc, but the experimental 
data at that lime w ere loo incoii.si.s1ent to .suggest the true rc-latiou. 
He tf>ok as the an.^lytical expression of his principle that the efficiency 
W/H of a perfect engine taking in heat H at a temperature T C., 
and rejecting heat at the temperature o® C., must be some function 
E< of the temperature which would be the same for all substances. 
The efficiency jier degree fall at a temperature / he represented by 
E 7 , the derived func-tion of Ff. The function F 7 would be the same 
for all substances at the same temperature, but would l)ave different 
values at different temperatures. Jn terms of this function, which 
is generally known as (‘arnot’s function, the results obtained in the 
previous section might be exprc.ssed as follows 

“ The increase of volume of a mixture of liquid and vapour per 
unit-mass vaporized at any temperature, multiplied by the increase 
of vapour-pressure per degree, is equal to the product of the function 
F 7 by l)>e latent heat of vaporization. 

“ 'i he difierence of the .specific heats, or the latent heal of ex- 
]iansiou for any substance multiplied by the function F'/, is equal 
to the ]>roclu^ t of the expansion per degree at constant pressure by 
the increase of pressure per degree at constant volume.” 

Since the. last two c.oc.f(icients are the same for all gases if equal 
volumes are taken, Ciarnot concluded that; "The difference of the 
specific heats at constant pressure and volume is the same for equal 
volumes of all gases at the same temperature and pressure?.” 

Taking the expression W R'l' log for t he whole w'ork done by a 
ga.s obeying the gaseous laws pv = RT in expanding at a temperature 
T from a volume i (unity) to a volume r, or for a ratio of cx])ansion 
r, and putting W' -- R log ,r for the work clone in a cycle of range 1®, 
Carnot obtained the ex])re.s.sion for the heat ab.sorbed by a gas in 
isothermal expansion 

H=Rlog,.r/F 7 .... (2) 

He gives .sevc?ral important dciductions which follow from this fonnula, 
which is the analytical cxpre.s.sion of the exj^erimenlal result already 
quoted as having been di.scoverc?d subsequently by Diilong. Emjiloy- 
ing the above expression for the latent heal of expansion, Carnot 
deduced a general expression for the specific heat of a gas at constant 
volume on the basis of the caloric theory. He showed that if the 
specific heat was independent of the temperature (tlie hyj»olhebis 
already adopted by I-aplace and Poi.s.son) the function I ''7 must be 
of the form 

F'/..-R/C(/ + g .... (3) 

where C and /,, arc unknowm constants. A simihar result follow's 
from his expression for the difference of the specific heats. If thi.s is 
assumed to be constant and equal to C, the expression for F 7 becomes 
R/CT, which is the .same as the alx)ve if <0 = 273. Assuming the 
specific heat to be also independent of the volume, he shows that the 
function F 7 should be constant. But this assumption is inconsistent 
with the caloric theory of latent heat of expansion, which requires 
the specific heat to be a function of the volume. It appears in fact 
impossible to reconcile Carnot’s jirinciple with the caloric theory 
on any simple assumptions. As Carnot remarks : ” The main prin- 
ciples on which the theory of heat rests require most careful examina- 
tion. Many experimental facts appear almost inexplicable in the 
present state of this theory.” 

Carnot’s work was subequently put in a more complete 
! analytical form by B. P. E. Clapeyron {Journ. de Vec. polytechn,, 
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Paris, 1832, 14, p. 153), who also made use of Watt’s indicator 
diagram for the first time in discussing physical problems. 
Clapeyron gave the general expressions for the latent heat of a 
vapour, and for the latent heat of isothermal expansion of smy 
substance, in terms of Carnot’s function, employing the notation 
of the calculus. The expressions he gave are the same in form as 
those in use at the present day. He also gave the general 
expression for Carnot’s function, and endeavoured to find its 
variation with temperature ; but having no better data, he 
succeeded no better than Carnot. Unfortunately, in describing 
Carnot’s cycle, he assumed the caloric theory of heat, and made 
some unnecessary mistakes, which Carnot (who, we now know, 
was a believer in the mechanical theory) had been very careful 
to avoid. Clapeyron directs one to compress the gas at the lower 
temperature in contact with the body B until the heat disengaged 
is equal to that which has been absorbed at the higher temperature^ 
He assumes that the gas at this point contains the same quantity 
of heat as it contained in its original state at the higher tempera- 
ture, and that, when the body B is removed, the gas will be 
restored to its original temperature, when compressed to its 
initial volume. This mistake is still attributed to Carnot, and 
regarded as a fatal objection to his reasoning by nearly all 
writers at the present day. 

18. Mechanical Theory oj Heat, — According to the caloric theoiy^, 
the heat absorbed in the expansion of a gas became latent, 
like the latent heat of vaporization of a liquid, but remained 
in the gas and was again evolved on compressing the gas. This 
theory gave no explanation of the source of the motive power 
produced by expansion. The mechanical theory had explained 
the production of heat by friction as being due to transformation 
of visible motion into a brisk agitation of the ultimate molecules, 
but it had not so far given any definite explanation of the con- 
verse production of motive power at the expense of heat. The 
theory could not be regarded as complete until it had been 
shown that in the production of work from heat, a certain 
quantity of heat disappeared, and ceased to exist as heat ; and 
that this quantity was the same as that which could be generated 
by the expenditure of the work produced. The earliest complete 
statement of the mechanical theory from this point of view 
is contained in some notes written by Carnot, about 1830, but 
published by his brother {Life of Sadi Carnot, Paris, 1878). 
Taking the difference of the specific heats to be *078, he estimated 
the mechanical equivalent at 370 kilogrammetres. But he 
fully recognized that there were no experimental data at that 
time available for a quantitative test of the theory, although 
it appeared to afford a good qualitative explanation of the 
phenomena. He therefore planned a number of crucial experi- 
ments such as the “ porous plug ” experiment, to test the 
equivalence of heat and motive power. His early death in 1836 
put a stop to these experiments, but many of them have since 
been independently carried out by other observers. 

The most obvious case of the production of work from heat 
is in the expansion of a gas or vapour, which served in the first 
instance as a means of calculating the ratio of equivalence, on 
the assumption that all the heat which disappeared had been 
transformed into work and had not merely become latent. 
Marc S^guin, in his De Vinfluence des chemins de fer (Paris, 
1839), made a rough estimate in this manner of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, assuming that the loss of heat represented 
by the fall of temporature of steam on expanding was equivalent 
to the mechanical effect produced by the expansion. He also 
remarks {loc, cit p. 382) that it was absurd to suppose that “ a 
finite quantity of heat could produce an indefinite quantity of 
mechanical action, and that it was more natural to assume 
that a certain quantity of heat disappeared in the very act of 
producing motive power.” J. R. Mayer {Liebig's Annalen, 
1842, 42, p. 233) stated the equivalence of heat and work more 

^ It was for this reason that Professor W. Thomson (Lord Kelvin) 
stated (Phtl. Mag,, 1852, 4) that Carnot’s original demonstration 
utterly fails," and that he introduced the " corrections " attributed 
to James Thomson and Clerk Maxwell respectively. In reality 
Carnot’s original demonstration requires no correction. 


definitely, deducing it from the old principle, causa aequat 
effectum. Assuming that the sinking of a mercury column by 
which a gas was compressed was equivalent to the heat set free 
by the compression, he deduced that the warming of a kilo- 
gramme of water i® C. would correspond to the fall of a weight 
of one kilogramme from a height of about 365 metres. But 
Mayer did not adduce any fresh experimental evidence, and 
made no attempt to apply his theory to the fundamental 
equations of thermodynamics. It has since been urged tliat the 
experiment of Gay-Lussac (1807), on the expansion of gas from 
one globe to another (see above, § 11), was sufficient justification 
for the assumption tacitly involved in Mayer's calculation. 
But Joule was the first to supply the correct interpretation of 
this experiment, and to repeat it on an adequate scale with suit- 
able precautions. Joule was also the first to measure directly 
the amount of heat liberated by the compression of a gas, and to 
prove that heat was not merely rendered latent, but disappeared 
altogether as heat, when a gas did work in expansion. 

19. Joule's Determinations of the Mechanical Equivalent, — The 
honour of placing the mechanical theory of heat on a sound 
experimented basis belongs almost exclusively to J. P. Joule, 
who showed by direct experiment that in all the most important 
cases in which heat was generated by the expenditure of 
mechanical work, or mechanical work was produced at the 
expense of heat, there was a constant ratio of equivalence 
between the heat generated and the work expended and vie.* 
versa. His first experiments were on the relation of the chemical 
and electric energy expended to the heat produced in metallic 
conductors and voltaic and electrolytic cells ; these experiments 
were described in a series of papers published in the Phil, Mag., 
1840-1843. He first proved the relation, known as Joule’s 
law, that the heat produced in a conductor of resistance R by 
a current C is proportional to C-R per second. He went on to 
show that the total heat produced in any voltaic circuit was 
proportional to the electromotive force E of the battery and 
to the number of equivalents electrolysed in it. Faraday had 
shown that electromotive force depends on chemical affinity. 
Joule measured the corresponding heats of combustion, and 
showed that the electromotive force corresponding to a chemical 
reaction is proportional to the heat of combustion of the electro- 
chemical equivalent. He also measured the E.M.F. required 
to decompose w^ater, and showed that when part of the electric 
energy EC is thus expended in a voltameter, the heat generated 
is less than the heat of combustion corresponding to EC by a 
quantity representing the heat of combustion of the decomposed 
gases. His papers so far had been concerned with the relations 
between electrical energy, chemical energy and heat which 
he showed to be mutually equivalent. The first paper in which 
he discussed the relation of heat to mechanical power w^as entitled 
“ On the Calorific Effects of Magneto-Electricity, and on the 
Mechanical Value of Heat” {Brit. Assoc., 1843; Phil. Mag., 
23, p. 263). In this paper he showed that the heat produced 
by currents generated by magneto-electric induction followed 
the same law as voltaic currents. By a simple and ingenious 
arrangement he succeeded in measuring the mechanical power 
expended in producing the currents, and deduced the mechanical 
equivalent of heat and of electrical energy. The amount of 
mechanical work required to raise i Jh of water 1° F. (i 
B.Th.U.), as found by this method, w^as 838 foot-pounds. In 
a note added to the paper he states that he found the value 
770 foot-pounds by the more direct method of forcing water 
through fine tubes. In a paper “ On the (Changes of Tempera- 
ture produced by the Rarefaction and Condensation of Air ” {Phil, 
Mag,, May 1845), he made the first direct measurements of 
the quantity of heat disengaged by compressing air, and also 
of the heat absorbed when the air was allowed to expand against 
atmospheric pressure ; as the result he deduced the value 798 
foot-pounds for the mechanical equivalent of r B.Th.U. He also 
showed that there was no appreciable absorption of heat when 
air was allowed to expand in such a manner as not to develop 
mechanical power, and he pointed out that the mechanical 
equivalent of heat could not be satisfactorily deduced from 
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the relations of the specific heats, because the knowledge of 
the specific heats of gases at that time was of so uncertain a 
character. He attributed most weight to his later determina- 
tions of the mechanical equivalent made by the direct method 
of friction of liquids. He showed that the results obtained with 
different liquids, water, mercury and sperm oil, were the same, 
namely, 782 foot-pounds ; and finally repeating the method with 
water, using all the precautions and improvements which his ex- 
perience had suggested, he obtained the value 772 foot-pounds, 
which was accepted universally for many years, and has only 
recently required alteration on account of the more exact defini- 
tion of the heat unit, and the standard scale of temperature (see 
Calorimetry). The great value of Joule’s work for the general 
establishment of the principle of the conservation of energy 
lay in the variety and completeness of the experimental evidence 
he adduced. It was not sufficient to find the relation between 
heat and mechanical work or other forms of energy in one 
particular case. It was necessary to show that the same relation 
held in all cases which could be examined experimentally, and 
that the ratio of equivalence of the different forms of energy, 
measured in different ways, was independent of the manner in 
which the conversion was effected and of the material or working 
substance employed. 

As the result of Joule’s experiments, we are justified in con- 
cluding that heat is a form of energy, and that all its transforma- 
tions are subject to the general principle of the conservation 
of energy. As applied to heat, the principle is called the first 
law of thermo - dynamics, and may be stated as follows : 
When heat is transformed into any other kind of energy, or vice 
versa, the total quantity of energy remains invariable ; that is to 
say, the quantity of heat which disappears is equivalent to the 
quantity of the other kind of energy produced and vice versa. 

The number of units of mechanical work equivalent to one unit 
of heat is generally called the mechanical equivalent of heat, or 
Joule’s equivalent, and is denoted by the letter J . Its numerical 
value depends on the units employed for heat and mechanical 
energy respectively. The values of the equivalent in terms of 
the units most commonly employed at the present time are as 
follows : — 


777 foot-pounds (Lat. 45°) arc equivalent to i B.Th.U. ( U) deg. Fahr.) 
1399 foot-pounds ,, „ „ I Tb deg. C. 

426-3 kilo^ammetres „ „ i kilognim -deg. C. or kilo- 

calorie. 

426-3 grammetres „ „ i gram -deg. C. or calorie. 

4-180 joules „ „ T gram -deg. C. or calorie. 


The water for the heat units is supposed to be taken at 20® C. 
or 68® F., and the degree of temperature is supposed to be 
measured by the hydrogen thermometer. The acceleration of 
gravity in latitude 45° is taken as 9807 C.G.S. For details of 
more recent and accurate methods of determination, the reader 
should refer to the article Calorimetry, where tables of the 
variation of the specific heat of water with temperature are also 
given. 

The second law of thermodynamics is a title often used to 
denote Carnot’s principle or some equivalent mathematical 
expression. In some cases this title is not conferred on Carnot’s 
principle itself, but on some axiom from which the principle 
may be indirectly deduced. These axioms, however, cannot 
as a rule be directly applied, so that it would appear preferable 
to take Carnot’s principle itself as the second law\ It may be 
observed that, as a matter of history, Carnot’s principle was 
established and generally admitted before the principle of the 
conservation of energy as applied to heat, and that from this point 
of view the titles, first and second laws, are not particularly 
appropriate. 

20. Combination of Carnot's Principle with the Mechanical 
Theory. — A very instructive paper, as showing the state of the 
science of heat about this time, is that of C. H. A. Holtzmann, 
“ On the Heat and Elasticity of Gases and Vapours ” (Mannheim, 
1845 ; Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs, iv. 189). He points out 
that the theory of Laplace and Poisson does not agree with 
facts when applied to vapours, and that Clapeyron’s formulae, 


though probably correct, contain an undetermined function 
(Carnot’s F 7 , Clapeyron’s i/C) of the temperature, lie deter- 
mines the value of this function to be J/T by assuming, with 
Seguin and Mayer, that the w'ork done in the isothermal expan- 
sion of a gas is a measure of the heat absorbed. From the thei 
accepted value *078 of the difference of the specific heats of air, 
he finds the numerical value of J to be 374 kilogrammetres per 
kilo-calorie. Assuming the heat equivalent of the work to remain 
in the gas, he obtains expressions similar to Clapeyron’^j for the 
total heat and the specific heats. In consequence of this assump- 
tion, the formulae he obtained for adiabatic expansion were 
necessarily wrong, but no data existed at that time for testing 
them. In applying his formulae to vapours, he obtained an 
expression for the saturation-pressure of steam, which agreed with 
the empirical formula of Roche, and satisfied other experimental 
data on the supposition that the co-efficient of expansion of steam 
was *00423, and its specific heat 1*69 — values which arc now 
known to be impossible, but which appeared at the time to give 
a very satisfactory explanation of the phenomena. 

The essay of Hermann Helmholtz, On the Conseroation of 
Force (Berlin, 1847), discusses all the knowm rases of the trans- 
formation of energy, and is justly regarded as one of the chief 
landmarks in the establishment of the energy-principle. Helm- 
holtz gives an admirable statement of the fundamental principle 
as applied to heat, but makes no attempt to formulate the correct 
equations of thermodynamics on the mechanical theory. He 
points out the fallacy of Holtzmann ’s (and Mayer's) calculation 
of the equivalent, but admits that it is supported by Joule’s 
experiments, though he does not seem to appreciate the true 
value of Joule’s work. He considers that Holtzmann’s formulae 
are well supported by experiment, and are much preferable to 
Clapeyron’s, because the value of the undetermined function 
¥'i is found. But he fails to notice that Iloltzmann’s equations 
are fundamentally inconsistent with the conservation of energy, 
because the heat equivalent of the external work done is supposed 
to remain in the gas. 

That a quantity of heat equivalent to the work performed 
actually disappears when a gas does work in expansion, w'as first 
shown by Joule in the paper on condensation and rarefaction 
of air (1845) already referred to. At the conclusion of this paper 
he felt justified by direct experimental evidence in reas.scrting 
definitely the hypothesis of Seguin {loc. cit. p. 383) that “ the 
steam while expanding in the cylinder loses heat in quantity 
e.xactly proportional to the niechanical force developed, and that 
on tlie condensation of the steam the heat thus converted into 
power is not given back.” He did not see his way to reconcile 
this conclusion with ('lapeyron’s description of (,'arnot’s cycle. 
At a later date, in a letter to Profc.ssor V\ . Thom.son (Lord Kelvin) 
(1848), he pointed out that, since, according to his own experi- 
ments, the work done in the expansion of a gas at constant 
temperature is equivalent to the heat absorbed, by equating 
Carnot’s expre.ssion.s (given in § 17) for the work done and the 
heat absorbed, the value of Carnot’s function F 7 must be equal to 
j/T, in order to reconcile his principle with the mechanical 
theory. 

Professor W. Thomson gave an account of C’arnot’s theoiy 
{Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., Jan. 1849), ^ which he recognized the 
discrepancy betw'cen ('lapeyron’s statement and Joule’s experi- 
ments, but did not see his way out of the difficulty. He there- 
fore adopted Carnot’s principle provisionally, and proceeded 
to calculate a table of values of Carnot’.s function F 7 , from 
the values of the total-heat and vapour-pre.ssure of steam then 
recently determined by Regnault {Mi moires de Vhistitul de Paris, 
1847). making the calculation, he assumed that the specific 
volume V of saturated steam at any temperature T and pressure 
p is that given by the gaseous laws, pv-KY. The results are 
otherwise correct so far as Regnault’s data are ac^^urate, because 
the values of the efficiency per degree F 7 are not affected by any 
assumption with regard to the nature of heat. Jle obtained the 
values of the efficiency F 7 over a finite range from / to o® C., by 
adding up the values of F 7 for the separate degrees. I'his latter 
proceeding is inconsistent with the mechanical theory, but is the 
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correct method on the assumption that the heat given up to the 
condenser is equal to that taken from the source. The values he 
obtained for F'/ agreed very well with those previously given by 
Carnot and Clapeyron, and showed that this function diminishes 
with rise of temperature roughly in the inverse ratio of T, as 
suggested by Joule. 

R. J. E. Clausius Ann., 1850, 79, p. 369) and W. J. M. 
Rankme {Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1850) were the first to develop 
the correct equations of thermodynamics on the mechanical 
theory. When heat was supplied to a body to change its tempera- 
ture or state, part remained in the body as intrinsic heat energy 
E, but part was converted into external work of expansion W 
and ceased to exist as heat. The part remaining in the body was 
always the same for the same change of state, however performed, 
as required by Camot*s fundamental axiom, but the part corre- 
sponding to the external work was necessarily different for 
different values of the work done. Thus in any cycle in which 
the body was exactly restored to its initial state, the heat 
remaining in the body would always be the same, or as Carnot 
puts it, the quantities of heat absorbed and given out in its 
diverse transformations are exactly “ compensated,” so far as 
the body is concerned. But the quantities of heat absorbed and 
given out are not necessarily equal. On the contrary, they differ 
by the equivalent of the external work done in the cycle. Apply- 
ing this principle to the case of steam, ("lausiiis deduced a fact 
previously unknown, that the specific heat of steam maintained 
in a state of saturation is negative, which was also deduced by 
Rankine {loc, cit.) about the same time. In applying the principle 
to gases Clausius assumes (with Mayer and Holtzmann) that the 
heat absorbed by a gas in isothermal expansion is equivalent 
to the work done, but he docs not appear to be acquainted with 
Joule^s experiment, and the reasons he adduces in support of 
this assumption arc not conclusive. This being admitted, he 
deduces from the energy principle alone the propositions already 
given by Carnot with reference to gases, and shows in addition 
that the specific heat of a perfect gas must be independent 
of the density. In the second part of his paper he introduces 
Carnot's principle, which he quotes as follows : The perform- 
ance of work is equivalent to a transference of heat from a hot 
to a cold body without the quantity of heat being thereby 
diminished.” Tliis is not Carnot's way of stating his principle 
(see § 15), but has the effect of exaggerating the importance of 
Clapeyron’s unnecessary assumption. By equating the expres- 
sions given by Carnot for the work done and the heat absorbed 
in the expansion of a gas, he deduces (following Holtzmann) 
the value J/T for Carnot's function F'/ (which Clapeyron 
denotes by i/C). He shows that this assumption gives values of 
Carnot's function which agree fairly well with those calculated 
by Clapeyron and I'homson, and that it leads to values of the 
mechanical equivalent not differing greatly from those of Joule. 
Substituting the value T/J for C in the analytical expressions 
given by Clapeyron for the latent heat of expansion and vaporiza- 
tion, these relations are immediately reduced to their modem 
form (see Thermodynamics, § 4). Being unacquainted with 
Carnot’s original work, but recognizing the invalidity of 
Clapeyroh’s description of Carnot’s cycle, Clausius substituted 
a proof consistent with the mechanical theory, which he based 
on the axiom that “ heat cannot of itself pass from cold to hot.” 
The proof on this basis involves the application of the energy 
principle, which doei» not appear to be necessary, and the axiom 
to which final appeal is made does not appear more convincing 
than Carnot’s. Strange to say, Clausius did not in this paper 
give the expression for the efficiency in a Carnot cycle of finite 
range (Carnot's F/) which follows immediately from the value 
J/T assumed for the efficiency F'/ of a cycle of infinitesimal range 
at the temperature / C or T Abs. 

R^kine did not make the same assumption as Clausius 
explicitly, but applied the mechanical theoTy- of heat to the 
development of his hypothesis of molecular vortices, and deduced 
from it a number of results similar to those obtained by Clausius. 
Unfortunately the paper {loc. cit.) was not published till some 
time later, but in a summary given in the Phil. Mag. (July 1851) 
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the principal results were detailed. Assuming the value of 
Joule's equivalent, Rankine deduced the value 0*2404 for the 
specific heat of air at constant pressure, in place of 0-267 as 
found by Delarochc and B^rard. The subsequent verification 
of this value by Rcgnault {Comptes tendus, 1853) afforded strong 
confirmation of the accuracy of J oule's work. In a note appended 
to the abstract in the Phil. Mag. Rankine states that he has 
succeeded in proving that the maximum efficiency of an engine 
working in a Carnot cycle of finite range /j to /q is of the form 
(fj /t,)/(f, - k), where k is a constant, the same for all substances. 
This is correct if / represents temperature Centigrade, and 
^""— 273 - 

Professor W. Thomson (Lord Kelvin) in a paper “ On the 
Dynamical Theory of Heat ” {Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1851, 
first published in the Phil. Mag., 1852) gave a very clear state- 
ment of the position of the theory at that time. He showed 
that the value F'/~ J/T, assumed for Carnot's function by 
Clausius without any experimental justification, rested solely 
on the evidence of Joule's experiment, and might possibly not 
be true at all temperatures. Assuming the value J/T with this 
reservation, he gave as the expression for the efficiency over a 
finite range to C., or T^ to T(, Abs., the result, 

W/H = [t, - + 273) . (T, - T,)/T, . . (4) 

which, he observed, agrees in form with tliat found by Rankine. 

21. The Absolute Scale of Temperature. — Since Carnot's 
function is the same for all substances at tlie same temperature, 
and is a function of the temperature only, it supplies a means of 
measuring temperature independently of the properties of any 
particular substance. This proposal was first made by Lord 
Kelvin {Phil. Mag., 1848), who suggested that the degree of 
temperature should be chosen so that the efficiency of a perfect 
engine at any point of the scale should be the same, or that 
Carnot’s function Y't should be constant. 1'his would give the 
simplest expression for the efficiency on the caloric theory, but 
the scale so obtained, when the values of C'amot's function were 
calculated from Regnault's observations on steam, was found to 
differ considerably from the scale of the mercury or air-thermo- 
meter. At a later date, when it became clear that tlie value 
of Carnot's function was very nearly proportional to the re- 
ciprocal of the temperature T measured from the absolute zero 
of the gas thermometer, he proposed a simpler method {Phil. 
Trans., 1854), namely, to define absolute temperature as 
proportional to the reciprocal of Carnot’s function. On this 
definition of absolute temperature, the expression (^j - 0 ^) 10 ^ 
for the efficiency of a Carnot cycle with limits 6/, and would 
l^e exact, and it bec.ame a most important problem to determine 
how far the temperature T by gas thermometer differed from 
the alxsolute temperature 0 . With this object he devised a very 
delicate method, known as the “ porous plug experiment ” 
(see Thermodynamics) of testing the deviation of the gas 
thermometer from the absolute scale. The experiments were 
carried out in conjunction with Joule, and finally resulted in 
showing {Phil. Trans., 1862, “ On the Thermal Effects of 
Fluids in Motion ”) that the deviations of the air thermometer 
from the absolute scale as above defined are almost negligible, 
and that in the case of the gas hydrogen the deviations are 
so small that a thermometer containing this gas may be 
token for all practical puqwses as agreeing exactly with the 
absolute scale at all ordinary temperatures. For this reason 
the hydrogen thermometer has since been generally adopted as 
the standard. 

22. Availability of Heat of Combustion. — Taking the value 
1*13 kilogrammetres per kilo-calorie for C. fall of temperature 
at 100° C., (\amot attempted to estimate the possible perform- 
ance of a steam-engine receiving heat at 160® C. and rejecting 
it at 40® C. Assuming the performance to be simply proportionsd 
to the temperature fall, the work done for 120® fall would be 
134 kilogrammetres per kilo-calorie. To make an accurate 
calculation required a knowledge of the variation of the function 
F'^ with temperature. Taking the accurate formula of § 20, the 
work obtainable is 118 kilogrammetres per kilo-calorie, which is 
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28 % of 426^ the mechanical equivalent of the kilo-calorie in 
kilogrammetrcs. C^mot pointed out that the fall of 120^ C. 
utilized in the steam-engine was only a small fraction of the 
whole temperature fall obtainable by combustion^ and made an 
estimate of the total power available if the whole fall could be 
utilized, allowing for the probable diminution of the function 
F'/ with rise of temperature. His estimate was 3*9 million 
kilogrammetres per kilogramme of coal. This was certainly 
an over-estimate, but was surprisingly close, considering the 
scanty data at his disposal. 

In reality the fraction of the heat of combustion available, 
even in an ideal engine and apart from practical limitations, is 
much less than might be inferred from the efficiency formula of 
the Carnot cycle. In applying this formula to estimate the 
availability of the heat it is usual to take the temperature 
obtainable by the combustion of the fuel as the upper limit of 
temperature in the formula. For carbon burnt in air at constant 
pressure without any loss of heat, tlie products of combustion 
might be raised 2300® C. in temperature, assuming that the 
specific heats of the products were constant and that there was 
no dissociation. If all the heat could be supplied to the working 
fluid at this temperature, that of the condemser being 40® C., 
the possible efficiency by the formula of § 20 would be 89 %. 
But the combustion obviously cannot maintain so high a tem- 
perature if heat is being continuously abstracted by a boiler. 
Suppose that 0 ' is the maximum temperature of combustion as 
above estimated. O'* the temperature of the boiler, and that 
of the condenser. Of the whole heat supplied by combustion 
represented by the rise of temperature 0 * 0 ^^ the fraction 
{ 0 * - 0 ")i( 0 * - 0 ^) is the maximum that could Ixi supplied to the 
boiler, the fraction { 0 " - 0 '^)j{ 0 * - 0 ^^) being carried away with the 
waste gases. Of the heat supplied to the boiler, the fraction 
{O'* - 0^)1 O'* might theoretically l^e converted into work. The 
problem in the case of an engine using a separate working fluid, 
like a steam-engine, is to find what must be the temperature O'* 
of the boiler in order to obtain the largest possible fraction of the 
heat of combustion in the form of work. It is easy to show that 0 " 
must be the geometric mean of 0 * and 6^, or 0 ** - J 0 * 0 f^, Taking 
2300® C., and ^^-313° Abs. as before, we find 0 ** ^ 
903® Abs. or 630® C. The heat supplied to the boiler is then 
74 ‘4 % of the heat of combustion, and of this 65*3 % is converted 
into work, giving a maximum possible efficiency of 49 % in 
place of 89 %. With the boiler at 160® C., the possible efficiency, 
calculated in a similar manner, would be 26' 3 %, which .shows 
that the possible increase of efficiency by increasing the tem- 
perature range is not .so great as is usually supposed. If the 
temperature of the boiler were raised to 300® C., corresponding 
to a pressure of 1260 lb per sq. in., which is occa.sionally surpas.sed 
in modem flash-boilers, the possible efficiency would be 40 %. 
The waste heat from the boiler, supposed perfectly efficient, 
would be in this case ii %, of wliich less than a quarter could 
be utilized in the form of work. Carnot foresaw that in order 
to utilize a larger percentage of the heat of combustion it would 
be necessary to employ a series of working fluids, tlie waste heat 
from one boiler and condeaser scr\dng to supply the next in the 
scries. This has actually been effected in a few cases, e,g. 
steam and SO.j, when special circumstances exist to comp)ensatc 
for the extra complication. Improvements in the steam-engine 
since (Carnot’s time have been mainly in the direction of reducing 
wast ^ due to condensation and leakage by multiple expansion, 
superheating, &c. The gain by increased temperature range 
has been comparatively small owing to limitations of pressure, 
and the be.st modern steam-engines do not utilize more than 20 % 
of the heat of combustion. TTiis is in reality a very respectable 
fraction of the ideal limit of 40 % above calculated on the 
assumption of 1260 lb initial pressure, with a perfectly efficient 
boiler and complete expansion, and with an ideal engine which 
does not waste available motive power by complete condensation 
of the steam before it is returned to the boiler. 

23. Advantages of Internal Combustion, — ^As Carnot pointed 
out, the chief advantage of using atmospheric air as a working 
fluid in a heat-engine lies in the possibility of imparting heat to 


it directly by internal combustion. This avoids the limitation 
imposed by the use of a separate boiler, which as we have seen 
reduces the possible efficiency at least 50 %. Even with internal 
combustion, however, the full range of temperature is not 
available, because the heat cannot conveniently in practice 
be communicated to the working fluid at constant temperature, 
owing to the large range of expansion at constant temperature 
required for tlie absorption of a sufficient quantity of heat. 
Air-engines of this type, such as Stirling' s or Ericsson's, taking 
in heat at constant temperature, though theoretically the most 
perfect, are bulky and mechanically inefficient. In practical 
engines the heat is generated by the combustion of an explosive 
mixture at constant volume or at constant pressure. The heat 
is not all communicated at the highest temperature, but over 
a range of temperature from that of the mixture at the beginning 
of combu.stion to the maximum temperature. The earliest 
instance of this type of engine is the lycopodium engine of 
M.M. Niepce, discussed by Carnot, in which a combustible 
mixture of air and lycopodium powder at atmospheric pressure 
was ignited in a cylinder, and did work on a piston. The 
early gas-engines of E. Txnoir (i860) and N. Otto and E. 
Langen (1866), operated in a similar manner with illuminating 
gas in place of lycopodium. Combustion in this case is effected 
practically at constant volume, and the maximum efficiency 
theoretically obtainable is i - log,¥r/(r “ 1 ), where r is the ratio 
of the maximum temperature 0 * to the initial temperature 
In order to obtain this efficiency it would be necessary to follow 
Carnot's rule, and expand the gas after ignition without loss 
or gain of heat from O' down to 0 '^\ and then to compress it 
at to its initial volume. If the rise of temperature in com- 
bustion were 2300® C., and the initial temfieraturc were o® C. 
or 273® Abs., the theoretical efficiency would be 73-3 %, which 
is much greater than that obtainable with a boiler. But in 
order to reach this value, it would be necessary to expand the 
mixture to about 270 times its initial volume, which is obviously 
impracticable. Owing to incomplete expansion and rapid 
cooling of the heated gases by the large surface exposed, the 
actual efficiency of the Lenoir engine was less tlian 5 %, and of 
the Otto and Langen, with more rapid expansion, about 10 %. 
Carnot foresaw that in order to render an engine of this type 
practically efficient, it would be necessary to compress the 
mixture before ignition. Compression is beneficial in three 
ways : (i) it permits a greater range of expansion after ignition ; 
(2) it raises the mean effective pressure, and thus improves the 
mechanical efficiency and the power in proportion to size and 
weight ; (3) it reduces the lo.ss of heat during ignition by reducing 
the surface exposed to the hot gases. In tlie modem gas or 
petrol motor, compression is employed as in Carnot’s cycle, 
but the efficiency attainable is limited not so much by considera- 
tions of temperature as by limitations of volume. It is impractic- 
able before combustion at constant volume to compress a rich 
mixture to much less than Jth of its initial volume, and, for 
medianical simplicity, the range of expansion is made equal 
I to that of compression. The cycle emjiloyed was patented 
I in 1862 by Beau de Rochas (d. i8(;2), but was first successfully 
I carried out by Otto (1876). It differs from the Carnot cycle 
! in employing reception and rejection of heat ai. constant volume 
instead of at constant temperature. This cycle is not so efficient 
as the Carnot cycle for given limits of temperature, but, for the 
given limits of volume imposed, il gives a much higher efficiency 
than the Carnot cycle. The efficiency depends only on the 
range of temperature in expansion and compression, and is 
given by the formula { 0 * - 0 '*)l(t* , where 0 * is the maximum 
temperature, and O'* the temperature at the end of expansion. 
The formula is the same as that for the C'arnot cycle witli the 
same range of temperature in expansion. The ratio O' j O'* is 
where r is the given ratio of expansion or compression, 
and y is the ratio of the specific heats of the working fluid. 
Assuming the working fluid to lie a perfect gas with the same 
j properties as air, we should have y- i-41. Taking f=5, the 
i formula gives 48 % for the maximum possible efficiency. The 
I actual products of combustion vary with the nature of the fuel 
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employed, and have different properties from air, but the 
efficiency is found to vary with compression in the same manner 
as for air. For this reason a committee of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1905 recommended the adoption of the air-standard 
for estimating the effects of varying the compression ratio, 
and defined the relative efficiency of an internal combustion 
engine as the ratio of its observed efficiency to that of a perfect 
air-engine with the same compression. 

24. Effect of Dissociation, and Increase of Specific Heat — One 
of the most important effects of heat is the decomposition or 
dissociation of compound molecules. Just as the molecules 
of a vapour combine with evolution of heat to form the more 
complicated molecules of the liquid, and as the liquid molecules 
require the addition of heat to effect their separation into 
molecules of vajjour ; so in the case of molecules of different 
kinds which combine with evolution of heat, the reversal of the 
process can be effected either by the agency of heat, or indirectly 
by supplying the requisite amount of energy by electrical or 
other methods. J ust as the latent heat of vaporization diminishes 
witli rise of temperature, and the pressure of the dissociated 
vapour molecules increases, so in the case of compound molecules 
in general the heat of combination diminishes with rise of tempera- 
ture, and the pressure of the products of dissociation increases. 
There is evidence that the compound carbon dioxide, CO.>, is 
partly dissociated into carbon monoxide and oxygen at high 
temperatures, and that the proportion dissociated increases 
with rise of temperature. There is a very close analogy l^etween 
these phenomena and the vaporization of a liquid. The laws 
which govern dissociation are the same fundamental laws of 
thermodynamics, but the relations involved are necessarily 
more complex on account of the presence of different kinds of 
molecules, and present special difficulties for accurate investiga- 
tion in the case where dissociation does not begin to be appreciable 
until a high temperature is reached. It is easy, however, to 
see that the general effect of dissociation must be to diminish 
the available temperature of combustion, and all experiments 
go to show that in ordinary combustible mixtures the rise of 
temf)yrature actually attained is much less than that calculated 
as in § 22, on the assumption that the whole heat of combustion 
is developed and communicated to products of constant specific 
heat. The defect of temperature observed can be represented 
by supposing that the specific heat of the products of combustion 
increases with rise of temperature. This is the case for CO., 
even at ordinary temperatures, according to Regnault, and 
probably also for air and steam at higher temperatures. Increase 
of specific heat is a necessary accompaniment of dissociation, 
and from some points of view may be regarded as merely another 
way of stating the facts. It is the most convenient method to 
adopt in the case of products of combustion consisting of a 
mixture of CO.j and steam with a large excess of inert gases, 
because the relations of equilibrium of dissociated molecules 
of so many different kinds would be too complex to permit of 
any other method of expression. It appears from the researches 
of Dugald Clerk, H. le Chatelier and others that the apparent 
specific heat of the products of combustion in a gas-engine 
may be taken as approximately -34 to *33 in place of *24 at 
working temperatures between 1000° C. and 1700® C., and that 
the ratio of the specific heats is about 1*29 in place of i‘4r. 
This limits the availability of the heat of combustion by reducing 
the rise of temperatjare actually obtainable in combustion at 
constant volume by 30 or 40 %, and also by reducing the range 
of temperature S' for a given ratio of expansion r from to 
r‘2‘'. The formula given in § 21 is no longer quite exact, because 
the ratio of the specific heats of the mixture during compression is 
not the same as that of the products of combustion during 
expansion. But since the work done depends principally on the 
expansion curve, the ratio of the range of temperature in ex- 
pansion (O' - to the maximum temperature o' will still give 
a very good approximation to the possible efficiency. Taking 
r*5, us before, for the compression ratio, the possible efficiency 
is reduced from 48% to 38%, if 7*1*29 instead of 1*41. A 
large gas-engine of the present day with r*5 may actually 
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realize as much as 34 % indicated efficiency, which is 90 % of 
the maximum possible, showing how perfectly all avoidable heat 
losses have been minimized. 

It is often urged that the gas-engine is relatively less efficient 
than the steam-ei^ine, because, although it has a much higher 
absolute efficiency, it does not utilize so large a fraction of its 
temperature range, reckoning that of the steam-engine from the 
temperature of the boiler to that of the condenser, and that of 
the gas-engine from the maximum temperature of combustion 
to that of the air. This is not quite fair, and has given rise to the 
mistaken notion that “ there is an immense margin for improve- 
ment in the gas-engine,” which is not the case if the practical 
limitations of volume are rightly considered. If expansion could 
be carried out in accordance with Carnot’s principle of maximum 
efficiency, down to the lower limit of temperature 6/^, with 
rejection of heat at during compression to the original volume 
Vq, it would no doubt be possible to obtain an ideal efficiency of 
nearly 80 %. But this would be quite impracticable, as it would 
require expansion to about 100 times or 500 times the com- 
pression volume. Some advantage no doubt might be obtained 
by carrying the expansion beyond the original volume. This 
has been done, but is not found to be worth the extra complica- 
tion. A more practical method, which has been applied by 
Diesel for liquid fuel, is to introduce the fuel at the end of 
compression, and adjust the supply in such a manner as to give 
combustion at nearly constant pressure. This makes it possible 
to employ higher compression, with a corresponding increase 
in the ratio of expansion and the theoretical efficiency. With a 
compression ratio of 14, an indicated efficiency of 40 % has been 
obtained in this way, but owing to additional complications the 
brake efficiency was only 31 %, which is hardly any improve- 
ment on the brake efficiency of 30 % obtained with the ordinary 
type of gas-engine. Although Carnot’s principle makes it possible 
to calculate in every case what the limiting possible efficiency 
would be for any kind of cycle if all heat losses were abolished, 
it is very necessary, in applying the principle to practical cases, 
to take account of the possibility of avoiding the heat losses 
which are supposed to be absent, and of other practical limita- 
tions in the working of the actual engine. An immense amount 
of time and ingenuity has been wasted in striving to realize 
impossible margins of ideal efficiency, which a close study of 
the practical conditions would have shown to be illusory. As 
Carnot remarks at the conclusion of his essay ; Economy of 
fuel is only one of the conditions a heat-engine must satisfy ; 
in many cases it is only secondary, and must often give way to 
considerations of safety, strength and wearing qualities of the 
machine, of smallness of space occupied, or of expense in erecting. 
To know how to appreciate justly in each case the considerations 
of convenience and economy, to be able to distinguish the 
essential from the accessory, to balance all fairly, and finally 
to arrive at the best result hy the simplest means, such must be 
the principal talent of the man called on to direct and co-ordinate 
the work of his fellows for the attainment of a useful object of 
any kind.” 

Transference of Heat 

25. Modes of Transference, — ^There are three principal modes 
of transference of heat, namely (i) convection, (2) conduction, 
and (3) radiation. 

(i) In convection, heat is carried or conveyed by the motion 
of heated masses of matter. The most familiar illustrations of 
this method of transference are the heating of buildings by the 
circulation of steam or hot water, or the equalization of tem- 
perature of a mass of unequally heated liquid or gas by convection 
currents, produced by natural changes of density or by artificial 
stirring. (2) In conduction, heat is transferred by contact 
between contiguous particles of matter and is passed on from 
one particle to the next without visible relative motion, of the 
parts of the body. A familiar illustration of conduction is the 
passage of heat through the metal plates of a boiler from the 
fire to the water inside, or the transference of heat from a soldering 
bolt to the solder and the metal with which it is placed in contact. 
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(3) In radiation, the heated body gives rise to a motion of 
vibration in the aether, which is propagated equally in all 
directions, and is reconverted into heat when it encounters any 
obstacle capable of absorbing it. Thus radiation differs from 
conduction and convection in taking place most perfectly in the 
absence of matter, whereas conduction and convection require 
material communication between the bodies concerned. 

In the majority of cases of transference of heat all three 
modes of transference are simultaneously operative in a greater 
or less degree, and the combined effect is generally of ^at 
complexity. The different modes of transference are subject 
to widely different laws, and the difficulty of disentangling their 
effects and subjecting them to calculation is often one of the 
most serious obstacles in the experimental investigation of heat. 
In space void of matter, we should have pure radiation, but it 
is difficult to obtain so perfect a vacuum that the effects of the 
residual gas in transferring heat by conduction or convection 
are inappreciable. In the interior of an opaque solid we should 
have pure conduction, but if the solid is sensibly transparent 
in thin la/crs there must also be an internal radiation, 
while in a liquid or a gas it is very difficult to eliminate the effects 
of convection. These difficulties are well illustrated in the 
historical development of the subject by the experimental 
investigations which have been made to determine the laws of 
heat - transference, such as the laws of cooling, of radiation 
and of conduction. 

26. Newton's Law of Cooling, — There is one essential condition 
common to all three modes of heat- transference, namely, that 
they depend on difference of temperature, that the direction 
of the transfer of heat is always from hot to cold, and that the 
rate of transference is, for small differences, directly proportional 
to the difference of temperature. Without difference of tem- 
perature there is no transfer of heat. When two bodies have been 
brought to the same temperature by conduction, they are also in 
equilibrium as regards radiation, and vice versa. If this were 
not the case, there could be no equilibrium of heat defined by 
equality of temperature. A hot body placed in an enclosure of 
lower temperature, e.g, a calorimeter in its containing vessel, 
generally loses heat by all three modes simultaneously in different 
degrees. The loss by each mode will depend in different ways 
on the form, extent and nature of its surface and on that of the 
enclosure, on the manner in which it is supported, on its relative 
position and distance from the enclosure, and on the nature of 
the intervening medium. But provided that the difference of 
temperature is small, the rate of loss of heat by all modes will 
be approximately proportional to the difference of temperature, 
the other conditions remaining constant. The rate of cooling 
or the rate of fall of temperature will also be nearly proportional 
to the rate of loss of heat, if the specific heat of the cooling body 
is constant, or the rate of cooling at any moment will be pro- 
portional to the difference of temperature. This simple relation 
is commonly known as Newton’s law of cooling, but is limited 
in its application to comparatively simple cases such as the 
foregoing. Newton himself applied it to estimate the temperature 
of a red-hot iron ball, by observing the time which it took to 
cool from a red heat to a known temperature, and comparing 
this with the time taken to cool through a known range at 
ordinary temperatures. According to this law if the excess of 
temperature of the body above its surroundings is observed 
at equal intervals of time, the observed values will form a 
geometrical progression with a common ratio. Supposing, for 
instance, that the surrounding temperature were 0° C., that the 
red-hot ball took 25 minutes to cool from its original temperature 
to 20® C., and 5 minutes to cool from 20® C. to 10° C., the original 
temperature is easily calculated on the assumption that the excess 
of temperature above o® C. falls to half its value in each interval 
of 5 minutes. Doubling the value 20® at 25 minutes five times, 
we arrive at 640® C. as the original temperature. No other method 
of estimation of such temperatures was available in the time of 
Newton, but, as we now know, the simple law of proportionality 
to the temperature difference is inapplicable over such large 
ranges of temperature. The rate of loss of heat by radiation, 
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md also by convection and conduction to the surrounding air, 
increases much more rapidly than in simple proportion to the 
temperature difference, and the rate of increase of each follows 
a different law. At a later date Sir John Herschel measured the 
intensity of the solar radiation at the surface of the earth, and 
endeavoured to form an estimate of the temperature of the sun 
by comparison with terrestrial sources on the assumption that 
the intensity of radiation was simply proportional to the tem- 
perature diference. He thus arrived at an estimate of several 
million degrees, which we now know would be about a thousand 
times too great. The application of Newton’s law necessarily 
leads to absurd results when the difference of temperature is 
very large, but the error will not in general exceed 2 to 3 % if 
the temperature difference docs not exceed 10® C., and the 
percentage error is proportionately much smaller for smaller 
differences. 

27. Dulong and Petit's Empirical Laws of Cooling, — One of the 
most elaborate experimental investigations of the law of cooling 
was that of Dulong and Petit {Ann, Chim, Phys,, 1817, 7, pp. 
225 and 337), who observed the rate of cooling of a mercury 
thermometer from 300® C. in a water- jacketed enclosure at 
various temperatures from 0° C. to 80® C. In order to obtain the 
rate of cooling by radiation alone, they exhausted the enclosure 
as perfectly as possible after the introduction of the thermometer, 
but with the imperfect appliances available at that time they 
were not able to obtain a vacuum better than about 3 or 4 mm. 
of mercury. They found that the velocity of cooling V in a 
vacuum could be represented by a formula of the type 

V = A(a'-a’o) .... (5) 

in which / is the temperature of the thermometer, and /j, that of 
the enclosure, a is a constant having the value 1*0075, and the 
coefiicient A depends on the form of the bulb and the nature 
of its surface. For the ranges of temperature they employed, 
this formula gives much better results than Newton’s, but it 
must be remembered that the temperatures w^re expressed on 
the arbitrary scale of the mercury thermometer, and were not 
corrected for the large and uncertain errors of stem-exposure 
(see Thermometry). Moreover, although the effects of cooling 
by convection currents are practically eliminated by exhausting 
to 3 or 4 mm. (since the density of the gas is reduced to i/2coth 
while its viscosity is not appreciably affected), the rate of cooling 
by cc nduction is not materially diminished, since the conductivity, 
like the viscosity, is nearly independent of pressure. It has 
since been shown by Sir William Crookes {Proc, Roy, Soc., 1881, 
21^ p- 239) that the rate of cooling of a mercury thermometer 
in a vacuum suffers a very great diminution w^hen the pressure 
is reduced from i mm. to *001 mm., at which pressure the effect 
of conduction by the residual gas has practically disappeared. 

Dulong and Petit also observ'ed the rate of cooling under the 
same conditions with the enclosure filled with variou.- gases. 
They found that the cooling effect of the gas could be represented 
by adding to the term already given as representing radiation, 
an expression of the form 

.... {(,) 

They found that the cooling effect of convection, unlike that of 
radiation, was independent of the nature of the surface of the 
thermometer, whether silvered or blackened, that it varied as 
some power c of the pressure />, and that it was independent 
of the absolute temperature of the enclosure, but varied as the 
excess temperature (/-/(,) raised to the power 1*233. 
highly artificial result undoubtedly contains some elements of 
truth, but could only be applied to experiments similar to those 
from which it was derived. F. Herve de la Provostaye and 
P. Q. Desains (Ann, Chim, Phys,, 1846, 16, p. 337), in repeating 
these experiments under various conditions, found that the 
coefficients A and B were to some extent dependent on the 
temperature, and that the manner in which the cooling effect 
varied with the pressure depended on the form and size of the 
enclosure. It is evident that this should be the case, since the 
cooling effect of the gas depends partly on convective currents, 
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which are necessarily greatly modified by the form of the 
enclosure in a manner which it Would appear hopeless to 
attempt to represent by any general formula. 

a8. Surface Emissivity.^The same remark applies to many 
attempts which have since been made to determine the general 
value of the constant termed by Fourier and early writers the 

exterior conductibility,” but now called the surface emissivity. 
This coefficient represents the rate of loss of heat from a body 
per unit area of surface per degree excess of temperature, and 
includes the effects of radiation, convection and conduction. 
As already pointed out, the combined effect will be nearly 
proportional to the excess of temperature in any given case 
provided that the excess is small, but it is not necessarily pro- 
portional to the extent of surface exposed except in the case of 
pure radiation. The rate of loss by convection and conduction 
varies greatly with the form of the surface, and, unkss the 
enclosure is very large compared with the cooling body, the effect 
depends also on the size and form of the enclosure. Heat is 
necessarily communicated from the cooling body to the layer 
of gas in contact with it by conduction. If the linear dimensions 
of the body are small, as in the case of a fine wire, or if it is 
separated from the enclosure by a thin layer of gas, the rate 
of loss depends chiefly on conduction. For very fine metallic 
wires heated by an electric current, W. E. Ayrton and II. 
Kilgour (Phil, Trans., 1892) showed that the rate of loss is 
nearly independent of the surface, instead of being directly 
proportional to it. This should be the case, as Porter has shown 
(PhtL Mag.y March 1895), since the effect depends mainly on 
conduction. The effects of conduction and radiation may be 
approximately estimated if the conductivity of the gas and the 
nature and forms of the surfaces of the body and enclosure are 
known, but the effect of convection in any case can be determined 
only by experiment. It lias been found that the rate of cooling 
by a current of air is approximately proportional to the velocity 
of the current, other things l>eing equal. It is obvious that this 
should be the case, but the result cannot generally be applied 
to convection currents. Values which are commonly given for 
the surface emissivity must therefore be accepted with great 
reserve. They can be regarded only as approximate, and as 
applicable only to cases precisely similar to those for which they 
were experimentally obtained. There cannot be said to be any 
general law of convection. The loss of heat is not necessarily 
proportional to the area of the surface, and no general value of 
the coeflicient can be given to suit all cases. The laws of con- 
duction and radiation admit of being more precisely formulated, 
and their effects predicted, except in so far as they are complicated 
by convection. 

29. Conduction of Heat. — ^The laws of transference of heat in 
the interior of a solid body formed one of the earliest subjects 
of mathematical and experimental treatment in the theory of 
heat. The law assumed by Fourier was of the simplest possible 
type, but the mathematical application, except in the simplest 
cases, was so difficult as to require the development of a new 
mathematical method. Fourier succeeded in showing how, 
by his method of analysis, the solution of any given problem 
with regard to the flow of heat by conduction in any material 
could be obtained in terms of a physical constant, the thermal 
conductivity of the material, and that the results obtained by 
experiment agreed in a qualitative manner with those predicted 
by his theory. But the experimental determination of the actual 
values of these constants presented formidable difficulties which 
were not surmounted till a later date. The experimental methods 
and difficulties are discussed in a spiecial article on Conhuction 
OF Heat. It will suffice here to j^ve a brief historical sketch, 
including a few of the more important results by way of 
illustration. 

30. Comparison of Conducting Powers. ^T\aX the power of 
transmitting heat by conduction varied widely in different 
materials was probably known in a general way from prehistoric 
times. Empirical knowledge of this kind is shown in the con- 
struction of many articles for heating, cooking, &c., such as the 
copper soldering bolt, or the Norwegian cooking-stove. One 
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of the earliest experiments for making an actual comparison of 
conducting powers was that suggested by Franklin, but 
carried out by Jan Ingenhousz Qourn. de phys., 1789, 34, 
pp. 68 and 380). Exactly similar bars of different materials, 
glass, wood, metal, &c., thipiy coated with wax, were fixed 
m the side of a trough of boiling water so as to project for equal 
distances through the side of the trough into the external air. 

I The wax coating was observed to melt as the heat travelled along 
' the bars, the distance from the trough to which the wax was 
melted ^ong each affording an approximate indication of 
the distribution of temperature. When the temperature of each 
bar had become stationary the heat which it gained by conduction 
from the trough must be equal to the heat lost to the surrounding 
air, and must therefore be approximately proportional to the 
distance to which the wax had melted along the bar. But the 
temperature fall per unit length, or the temperature-gradient, 
in each bar at the point where it emerged from the trough would 
be inversely proportional to the same distance. For equal 
temperature-gradients the quantities of heat conducted (or the 
relative conducting powers of the bars) would therefore be 
proportional to the squares of the distances to which the wax 
finally melted on each bar. This was shown by Fourier and 
Despretz (Ann. chim. phys., 1822, 19, p. 97). 

31. Diffusion of Temperature. -At was shown in connexion 
with this experiment by Sir H. Davy, and the experiment was 
later popularized l)y John Tyndall, that the rate at which wax 
melted along tlie bar, or the rate of propagation of a given 
temperature, during the first moments of heating, as distinguished 
from the melting-distance finally attained, depended on the 
specific heat as well as the conductivity. Short prisms of iron 
and bismuth coated with wax were placed on a hot metal plate. 
The wax was observed to melt first on the bismuth, although its 
conductivity is Icnss than that of iron. Tlie reason is that its 
specific heat is less than that of iron in the proportion of 3 to 11. 
The densities of iron and bismuth being 7*8 and 9*8, the thermal 
capacities of equal prisms will be in the ratio *86 for iron to -29 
for bismuth. If the prisms receive heat at equal rates, the bis- 
muth will reach the temperature of melting wax nearly three 
times as quickly as the iron. It is often stated on the strength 
of this experiment that the rate of propagation of a temperature 
wave, which depends on the ratio of the conductivity to the 
specific heat per unit volume, is greater in bismuth than in iron 
(e.g. Preston, Heat, p. 628). This is quite incorrect, because tlie 
conductivity of iron is about six times that of bismuth, and the 
fate of propagation of a temperature wave is therefore twice 
as great in iron as in bismuth. The experiment in reality is 
misleading because the rates of reception of heat by the prisms 
are limited by the very imperfect contact with the hot metal 
plate, and are not proportional to the respective conduct ivi lies. 
If the iron and bismuth bars are properly faced and soldered to 
the top of a copper box (in order to ensure good metallic contact, 
and exclude a non-conducting film of air), and the box is then 
heated by steam, the rates of reception of heat will be nearly 
proportional to the conductivities, and the wax will melt nearly 
twice as fast along the iron as along the bismutli. A bar of lead 
similarly treated will show a faster rate of propagation than 
iron, because, although its conductivity is only half that of iron, 
its specific heat per unit volume is 2-5 times smaller. 

32. Bad Conductors. Liquids oj'id Gases. — Count Rumford 
{1792) compared the conducting powers of substances used in 
clothing, such as wool and cotton, fur and down, by observing 
the time which a thermometer took to cool when embedded in a 
globe filled successively with the different materials. The times 
of cooling observed for a given range varied from 1300 to 900 
seconds for different materials. The low conducting power of 
such materials is principally due to the presence of au: in the 
interstices, which is prevented from forming convection currents 
by the presence of the fibrous material. Finely powdered silica 
is a very bad conductor, but in the compact form of rock crystal 
it is as good a conductor as some of the metals. According to the 
kinetic theory of gases, the conductivity of a gas depends on 
molecular diffusion. Maxwell estimated the conductivity of 
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air at ordinary tem)pcrature» at about 20,000 times less than that There is no abrupt change of temperature in passing from the gas 
of copper. This has been verified experimentally by Kundt and to the metal, but a continuous temperature-gradient from the 
Warburg, Stefan, and Winkelmann, by taking special precautions temperature of the metal to that of the flame. It is true that 

to eliminate the effects of convection currents and radiation, this gradient may be upwards of 1000° C. per mm., but there 

It was for some time doubted whether a gas possessed any true is no discontinuity. 

conductivity for heat. The experiment of T. Andrews, repeated 34. ResistanceofaGas Film lo the Passage of Heat --It 

by Grove, and ^i^nus, showing that a wire heated by an electric to make a rough estimate of the resistance of such a film to the 
current was raised to a higher temperature in air than in passage of heat through it. Taking the average conductivity of 
hydrogen, was explained by Tyndall as being due to the greater the gas in the film as 10,000 times less than that of copper 
mobility of hydrogen which gave rise to stronger convection (about double the conductivity of air at ordinary temperatures) 
currents. In reality the effect is due chiefly to the greater a millimetre film would be equivalent to a tiiickncss of 10 metres 
velocity of motion of the ultimate molecAiles of hydrogen, and is of copper, or about i -a metres of iron. Taking the temperature- 
most marked if molar (as opposed to molecular) convection is gradient as 1000° C. per mm. such a film would transmit 1 
eliminated. Molecular convection or diffusion, which cannot be gramme-calorie per sq. cm. per sec., or 36,000 kilo-calorics per 
distinguished experimentally from conduction, as it follows the sq. metre j)er hour. With an area of loo sq. cms. the heat 
same law, is also the main cause of conduction of heat in liquids, transmitted at this rate would raise a litre of water from 20® C. 
Both in liquids and gases the effects of convection currents arc to 100° C. in 800 secs. By experiment with a strong Bunsen 
so much greater than those of diffusion or conduction that the flame it takes from 8 to jo minutes to do this, whicli would 
latter are very difficult to measure, and, except in sjjecial cases, indicate that on the above assumptions the equivalent thickness 
comparatively unimportant as affecting the transference of heat, of quiescent film should be rather less than i mm. in this case. 
Owing to the difficulty of eliminating the effects of radiation The thickness of tlie film diminishes with the velocity of the 
and convection, the results obtained for the conductivities of burning gases impinging on the surface. This accounts for 
liquids are somewhat discordant, and there is in most cases great the rapidity of heating by a blowpipe flame, which is not due 
uncertainty whether the conductivity increases or diminishes to any great increase in temperature of the flame as compared 
with rise of temperature. It would appear, however, that liquids, with a Bunsen. Similarly the efficiency of a boiler is but slightly 
such as water and glycerin, differ remarkably little in conduc- reduced if half the tul)es are stopped up, because the increase 
tivity in spite of enormous differences of viscosity. The viscosity of drauglit through the remainder compensates partly for the 
of a liquid diminishes very rapidly with rise of temperature, diminished heating surface. Some resistance to the passage 
without any marked change in the conductivity, whereas the of heat into a boiler is also due to the water film on the inside, 
viscosity of a gas increases witli rise of temperature, and is But this is of less account, because the conductivity of water 
always nearly proportional to the conductivity. is much greater than that of air, and because the film is continu- 

33. Difficulty of Quaniitatwe Estimation of Heat Transmitted. — ally broken up by the fonnation of steam, which abstracts 
The conducting powers of different metals were compared by heat very rapidly. 

C. M. Despretz, and later by G. H. Wiedemann and R. Franz, 35. Heating by Condensation of Steam. — It is often stated that 
employing an extension of the metliod of Jan Ingenhousz, in the rate at which steam wull condense on a metal surface at a 
which the temperatures at different points along a bar heated temperature lielow that corresponding to the saturation pressure 
at one end were measured by thermomelers or thermocouples of the steam is practically infinite; {e.g. Osborne Reynolds, 
let into small lioles in the bars, instead of being measured at one Proc. Roy. Soc. Ed.^ 1873, p. 275), and conversely that the rate 
point only by means of melting wax. These experiments im- at which water will abstract heat from a metal surface by the 
doubtedly gave fairly accurate relative values, but did not permit formation of steam (if the metal is above the temperature of 
the calculation of the absolute amounts of heat transmitted, saturation of the steam) is limited only by the rate at whicli 
This was first obtained by |. I). Forbes {Brit. Assoc. Rep.^ 1852 ; the metal can supply heat by conduction to its surface layer. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Ed., 1862, 23, p. 133) by deducing the amount The rate at which heat can be supplied by condensation of 
of heat lost to the surrounding air from a separate experiment in steam appears to be much greater than that at which heat can 
which tlie rate of cooling of the bar was observed (see Conduc- be supplied by a flame under ordinary conditions, but there is 
TiQN OF Heat), Clement (Ann. chim. phys., 1841) had pre- no reason to suppose that it is infinite, or that any discontinuity 
viously attempted to determine the conductivities of metals by exists. Experiments by H. L. Callcndar and J. T. Nicolson 
observing the amount of heat transmitted by a plate with one by tliree independent methods (Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng., 1898, 
side exposed to steam at 100° C., and the other side cooled by 131, p. 147 ; Brit. Assoc. Rep. p. 418) appear to show that the 
water at 28° C. Employing a copper plate 3 mm. thick, and rate of abstraction of lieat by evaporation, or that of cpmmunica- 
assuming that the two surfaces of the plate were at the same tion of heat by condensation, depends chiefly on the difference 
temperatures as the water and the steam to which they were of temperature between the metal surface and the saturated 
exposed, or that the temperature -gradient in the metal was steam, and is nearly proportional to tlie temperature difference 
72® in 3 mm., he had thus obtained a value which we now know (not to the pressure difference, as suggested by Reynolds) for 
to be nearly 200 times too small. The actual temperature such ranges of pressure as are common in practice. Tlie rate 
difference in the metal itself was really about 0*36® C. The of heat transmission tliey observed w'as equivalent to about 
remainder of the 72® drop was in the badly conducting films 8 calories per sq. cm. per sec., for a difference of 20° C. between 
of water and steam close to the metal surface. Similarly in a the temperature of the metal surface and the .saturation tempera- 
boiler plate in contact with flame at 1500® C. on one side and ture of the steam. This would correspond to a condensation 
water at, say, 150° C. on the other, the actual difference of of 530 kilogrammes of steam at 100® C. per sq. metre per hour, 
tempierature in the metal, even if it is an inch tliick, is only a 0r109lbper.sq.ft. per hour for the same difference of temperature, 
few degrees. The metal, unless badly furred with incrustation, values which arc many times greater than those actually obtained 
is but little hotter than the water. It is immaterial so far as in ordinary surface condensers. The reason for this is that there 
the transmission of heat is concerned, whether the plates are is generally some air mixed with the steam in a surface condeascr, 
iron or copper. The greater part of the resistance to the passage which greatly retards the condensation. It is also difficult to 
of heat resides in a comparatively quiescent film of gas close keep the temperature of the metal as much as 20® C. lielow the 
to the surface, through which film the heat has to pass mainly temperature of the steam unless a ver>' free and copious circula- 
by conduction. If a Bunsen flame, preferably coloured with tion of cold water is available. For the same difference of 
sodium, is observed impinging on a cold metal plate, it will be temperature, steam can supply heat by condcn.sation about a 
seen to be separated from the plate by a dark space of a millimetre thousand times faster than hot air. This rate is not often 
or less, throughout which the temperature of the gas is lowered approached in practice, but tlie facility of generation and 
by its own conductivity below the temperature of incandescence, transmission of steam, combined with its high latent heat 
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and the accuracy of control and regulation of temperature 
afforded, render it one of the most convenient agents for the 
distribution of large quantities of heat in all kinds of manu- 
facturing processes. 

36. Spheroidal Staie,--hn interesting contrast to the extreme 
rapidity with which heat is abstracted by the evaporation of a 
liquid in contact with a metal plate, is the so-called spheroidal 
state. A small drop of liquid thrown on a red-hot metal plate 
assumes a spheroidal form, and continues swimming about for 
some time, while it slowly evaporates at a temperature somewhat 
below its boiling-point. The explanation is simply that the 
liquid itself cannot come in actual contact with the metal plate 
(especially if the latter is above the critical temperature), but 
is separated from it by a badly conducting film of vapour, 
through which, as we have seen, the heat is comparatively slowly 
transmitted even if the difference of temperature is several 
hundred degrees. If the metal plate is allowed to cool gradually, 
the drop remains suspended on its cushion of vapour, until, in 
the case of water, a temperature of about 200° C. is reached, 
at which the liquid comes in contact with the plate and boils 
explosively, reducing the temperature of the plate, if thin, 
almost instantaneously to 100° C. The temperature of the metal 
is readily observed by a thermo-electric method, employing a 
platinum dish with a platinum-rhodium wire soldered with gold 
to its under side. The absence of contact between the liquid 
and the dish in the spheroidal state may also be shown by 
connecting one terminal of a galvanometer to the drop and the 
other through a battery to the dish, and observing that no 
current passes until the drop boils. 

37. Early Theories of Radiation. — It was at one time supposed 
that there were three distinct kinds of radiation — thermal, 
luminous and actinic, combined in the radiation from a luminous 
source such as the sun or a flame. The first gave rise to heat, 
the second to light and the third to chemical action. The three 
kinds were partially separated by a prism, the actinic rays 
being generally more refracted, and the thermal rays less re- 
fracted than the luminous. ITiis conception arose very naturally 
from the observation that the feebly luminous blue and violet 
rays produced the greatest photographic effects, which also 
showed the existence of dark rays beyond the violet, whereas the 
brilliant yellow and red were practically without action on the 
photographic plate. A thermometer placed in the blue or violet 
showed no appreciable rise of temperature, and even in the yellow 
the effect was hardly discernible. The effect increased rapidly 
as the light faded towards the extreme red, and reached a 
maximum beyond the extreme limits of the spectrum (Herschel), 
showing that the greater part of the thermal radiation was al- 
together non-luminous. It is now a commonplace that chemical 
action, colour sensation and heat are merely different effects 
of one and the same kind of radiation, the particular effect 
produced in each case depending on the frequency and intensity 
of the vibration, and on the nature of the substance on which 
it falls. When radiation is completely absorbed by a black 
substance, it is converted into heat, the quantity of heat produced 
being equivalent to the total energy of the radiation absorbed, 
irrespective of the colour or frequency of the different rays. 
The actinic or chemical effects, on the other hand, depend essenti- 
ally on some relation between the period of the vibration and 
the properties of the substance acted on. The rays producing 
such effects are generally those which are most strongly absorbed. 
The spectrum of chlorophyll, the green colouring matter of plants, 
shows two very strong absorption bands in the red. The red 
rays of corresponding period are found to be the most active 
in promoting the growth of the plant. The chemically active 
rays are not necessarily the shortest. Even photographic 
plates may be made to respond to the red rays by staining them 
with pinachrome or some other suitable dye. 

The action of light rays on the retina is closely analogous to 
the action on a photographic plate. The retina, like the plate, 
is sensitive only to rays within certain restricted limits of 
frequency. The limits of sensitiveness of each colour sensation 
are not exactly defined, but vary slightly from one individual 
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to another, especially in cases of partial colour-blindness, and 
are modified by conditions of fatigue. We are not here concerned 
with these important physiological and chemical effects of 
radiation, but rather with the question of the conversion of energy 
of radiation into heat, and with the laws of emission and absorp- 
tion of radiation in relation to temperature. We may here also 
assume the identity of visible and invisible radiations from a 
heated body in all their physical properties. It has been abund- 
antly proved that the invisible rays, like the visible, (i) are 
propagated in straight lines in homogeneous media; (2) are 
reflected and diffused from the surface of bodies according to the 
same law ; (3) travel with the same velocity in free space, but 
with slightly different velocities in denser media, being subject 
to the same law of refraction ; (4) exhibit all the phenomena 
of diffraction and interference which are characteristic of wave- 
motion in general ; (5) are capable of polarization and double 
refraction ; (6) exhibit similar effects of selective absorption. 
These properties are more easily demonstrated in the case of 
visible rays on account of the great sensitiveness of the eye. 
But with the aid of the thermopile or other sensitive radiometer, 
they may be shown to belong equally to all the radiations from 
a heated body, even such as are thurty to fifty times slower in 
frequency than the longest visible rays. The same physical 
properties have also been shown to belong to electromagnetic 
waves excited by an electric discharge, whatever the frequency, 
thus including all kinds of aetherial radiation in the same category 
as light. 

38. Theory of Exchanges. — ^The apparent concentration of 
cold by a concave mirror, observed by G. B. Porta and redis- 
covered by M. A. Pictet, led to the enunciation of the theory 
of exchanges by Pierre Prevost in 1791. Prevost’s leading idea 
was that all bodies, whether cold or hot, are constantly radiating 
heat. Heat equilibrium, he says, consists in an equality of ex- 
change. When equilibrium is interfered with, it is re-established 
by inequalities of exchange. If into a locality at uniform 
temperature a refracting or reflecting body is introduced, it has 
no effect in the way of changing the temperature at any point 
of that locality. A reflecting body, heated or cooled in the 
interior of such an enclosure, will acquire the surrounding 
temperature more slowly than would a non-reflector, and will 
less affect another body placed at a little distance, but will not 
affect the final equality of temperature. Apparent radiation of 
cold, as from a block of ice to a thermometer placed near it, is 
due to the fact that the thermometer being at a higher tempera- 
ture sends more heat to the ice than it received back from it. 
Although Prevost does not make the statement in so many words, 
it is clear that he regards the radiation from a body as depending 
only on its own nature and temperature, and as independent of 
the nature and presence of any adjacent body. Heat equilibrium 
in an enclosure of constant temperature such as is here postulated 
by Prevost, has often been regarded as a consequence of Carnot’s 
principle. Since difference of temperature is required for 
transforming heat into work, no work could be obtained from 
heat in such a system, and no spiontaneous changes of tempera- 
ture can take place, as any such changes might be utilized for the 
production of work. This line of reasoning does not appear 
quite satisfactory, because it is tacitly assumed, in the reasoning 
by which Carnot’s principle was established, as a result of 
universal experience, that a number of bodies within the same 
impervious enclosure, which contains no source of heat, will 
ultimately acquire the same temperature, and that difference of 
temperature is required to produce flow of heat. Thus although 
we may regard the equilibriuni in such an enclosure as being 
due to equal exchanges of heat in all directions, the equal and 
opposite streams of radiation annul and neutralize each other in 
such a way that no actual transfer of energy in any direction 
takes place. The state of the medium is everywhere the same 
in such an enclosure, but its energy of agitation per unit volume 
is a function of the temperature, and is such that it would not 
be in equilibrium with any body at a different temperature. 

39. “ FuU ” and Selective Radiation. Correspondence of 
Emission and Absorption. — ^The most obvious difficulties in the 
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way of this theory arise from the fact that nearly all radiation 
is more or less selective in character, as regards the quality 
and frequency of the rays emitted and absorbed. It was shown 
by J. Leslie, M. Melloni and other experimentalists that many 
substances such as glass and water, which are very transparent to 
visible rays, are extremely opaque to much of the invisible 
radiation of lower frequency ; and that polished metals, which 
are perfect reflectors, are very feeble radiators as compared 
with dull or black bodies at the same temperature. If two 
bodies emit rays of different periods in different proportions, 
it is not at first sight easy to see how their radiations can balance 
each other at the same temperature. The key to all such 
difficulties lies in the^undamental conception, so strongly insisted 
on by Balfour Stewart, of the absolute uniformity (qualitative 
as well as quantitative) of the full or complete radiation stream 
inside an impervious enclosure of uniform temperature. It 
follows from this conception that the proportion of the full 
radiation stream absorbed by any body in such an enclosure 
must be exactly compensated in quality as well as quantity 
by the proportion emitted, or that the emissive and absorptive 
powers of any body at a given temperature must be precisely 
equal. A good reflector, like a polished metal, must also be a 
feeble radiator and absorber. Of the incident radiation it absorbs 
a small fraction and reflects the remainder, which together with 
the radiation emitted (being precisely equal to that absorbed) 
makes up the full radiation stream . A partly transparent material, 
like glass, absorbs part of the full radiation and transmits part. 
But it emits rays precisely equal in quality and intensity to 
those which it absorbs, which together with the transmitted 
portion make up the full stream. The ideal lilack body or perfect 
radiator is a body which absorbs all the radiation incident on it. 
I'he rays emitted froTn such a body at any temperature must be 
equal to the full radiation stream in an isothermal enclosure at 
the same temperature. I.ampblack, which may absorb between 
08 to 99 % of the incident radiation, is generally taken as the 
type of a black liody. But a closer approximation to full radia- 
tion may be obtained by employing a hollow vessel the internal 
walls of which are blackened and maintained at a uniform 
temperature by a steam jacket or other suitable means. If 
a relatively small hole is made in the side of such a ves.sel, the 
radiation proceeding through the aperture w'ill be the full radia- 
tion corresponding to the temperature. Such a vessel is also a 
perfect absorber. Of radiation entering through the aperture an 
infinitesimal fraction only could possibly emerge by successive 
reflection even if the sides were of polished metal internally. 
A thin platinum tube heated by an electric current appears 
feebly luminous as compared with a blackened tube at the same 
temperature. But if a small hole is made in the side of the 
polished tube, the light proceeding through the hole appears 
brighter than the blackened tube, as though the inside of the tube 
were much hotter than the outside, which is not the case to any 
appreciable extent if the tube is thin. The radiation proceeding 
through the hole is nearly that of a perfectly black 'lx)dy if the 
hole is small. If there were no hole the internal stream of radiation 
would be exactly that of a black body at the same temperature 
however perfect the reflecting power, or however low the 
emissive power of the walls, because the defect in emissive power 
would be exactly compensated by the internal reflection. 

Balfour Stewart gave a number of striking illustrations of the 
qualitative identity of emission and absorption of a substance. 
Pieces of coloured glass placed in a fire appear to lose their colour 
when at the same temperature as the coals behind them, localise 
they compensate exactly for their selective absorption by 
radiating chiefly those colours which they absorb. Rocksalt 
is remarkably transparent to thermal radiation of nearly all 
kinds, but it is extremely opaque to radiation from a heated 
plate of rocksalt, l^ecausc it emits when heated precisely tho.se 
rays which it absorbs. A plate of tourmaline cut parallel to 
the axis absorbs almost completely light polarized in a plane 
parallel to the axis, but transmits freely light polarized in a 
perpendicular plane. When heated its radiation is polarized 
in the same plane as the radiation which it absorbs. In the case 
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of incandescent vapours, the exact correspondence of emission 
and absorption as regards wave-length or frequency of the light 
emitted and absorbed forms the foundation of the science of 
spectrum analysis. Fraunhofer had noticed the coincidence of 
a pair of bright yellow lines seen in the spectrum of a candle 
flame with the dark D lines in the solar spectrum, a coincidence 
which was afterwards more exactly verified by W. A. Miller. 
Foucault found that the flame of the electric arc showed the same 
lines bright in its spectrum, and proved that they appeared as 
dark lines in the otherwise continuous spectrum when the light 
from the carbon poles was transmitted through the arc. Stokes 
gave a dynamical explanation of the phenomenon and illustrated 
it by the analogous case of resonance in sound. Kirchhoff 
completed the explanation {PhiL Mag,, i860) of the dark line.s 
in the solar spectrum by showing that the reversal of the spect ral 
lines depended on the fact that the body of the sun giving the 
continuous spectrum was at a higher temperature than the 
absorbing layer of gases surrounding it. Whatever be the nature 
of the selective radiation from a body, the radiation of light of 
any particular wave-length cannot be greater than a certain 
fraction E of the radiation R of the same wave-length from a 
black body at the same temperature. The fraction E measures 
the emissive power of the body for that particular wave-length, 
and cannot Ixj greater than unity. The same fraction, by the 
principle of equality of emissive and absorptive powers, will 
measure the proportion absorbed of incident radiation R'. If 
the black body emitting the radiation R' is at the same tempera- 
ture as the absorbing layer, R~R', the emission balances the 
absorption, and the line will appear neither bright nor dark. If 
the source and the absorbing layer are at different temperatures, 
the radiation absorbed will be ER', and that transmitted will be 
R' - ER'. To this must Ixi added the radiation (emitted by the 
absorbing layer, namely ER, giving R'~E(R'*-R). The lines 
will appear darker than the background R' if R' is greater than 
R, but bright if the reverse is the case. The I) lines are dark in 
the sun because the photosphere is much hotter than the reversing 
layer. They appear bright in the candle-flame because the outside 
mantle of the flame, in which the sodium hums and combustion 
is complete, is hotter than the inner reducing flame containing 
the incandescent particles of carlwn which give rise to the con- 
tinuous spectrum. This qualitative identity of emission and 
absorption as regards wave-length c.an be most exactly and easily 
verified for luminous rays, and we arc justified in assuming that 
the relation holds with the same exactitude for non-luminous 
rays, although in many cases the experimental proof is less 
complete and exact. 

40. Diathermancy . — A great array of data with regard to the 
transmissive power or diathermancy of transparent substances 
for the heat radiated from various sources at different tempera- 
turcs were collected by Melloni, 'lyndall, Magnus and other 
experimentalists. The measuremen ts were chiefly of a qua! i tati ve 
character, and were made by interposing between the source 
and a thermopile a layer or plate of the substance to be examined. 
This method lacked quantitative precision, but led to a numl)er 
of striking and interesting results, which are admirably set forth 
inTyndairs Heat. It also gave rise to many curious discrepancies, 
.some of which were recognized as being due to selective 
absorption, while others are probably to \yo explained l>y im- 
perfections in the methods of experiment adopted. The general 
result of such researches was to sl\ow that substances, like water, 
alum and glass, which are practically opaque to radiation fr(»m 
a source at low tcmp)erature, such as a vessel filled with ba iling 
water, transmit an increasing percentage of the radiation when 
the temperature of the source is increased. This is w^hat would 
be expected, as these substances are ve^ transparent to vi.sil)le 
rays. That the prop)ortion transmitted is not merely a question 
of the temperature of the source, but also of the quality of the 
radiation, was shown by a number of experiments. For instance, 
K. H. Knoblauch (Pogg. Ann., 1847) found that a plate of glass 
interposed between a spirit lamp and a thermopile intercepts a 
larger proportion of the radiation from the flame itself than 
of the radiation from a platinum spiral heated in the flame, 
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although the spiral is undoubtedly at a lower temperature than 
the flame. Tlw explanation is that the spiral is a fairly good 
radiator of the visible rays to which the glass is transparent^ 
but a bad radiator of the invisible rays absorbed by ^ glass 
which constitute the greater portion of the heat-radiation from 
the feebly luminous flame. 

Assuming that tfie radiation from the source under investiga- 
tion is qualitatively determinate^ like that of a lilack body at a 
given temperature, the proportion transmitted by plates of 
various substances may easily be measured and tabulated for 
given plates and sources. But owing to the highly se^*tive char- 
acter of the radiation and absorption, it is impossible to give 
any general relation between the thickness of the absorbing plate 
or layer and the proportion of the total energy absorbed. For 
these reasons the relative diathermancies of different materials 
do not admit of any simple numerical statement as physical 
constants, though many of the qualitative results obtained arc 
very striking. Among the most interesting experiments were 
those of Tyndall, on the absorptive powers of gases and vapours, 
which led to a good deal of controversy at the time, owing to 
the difficulty of the experiments, and Uie contradictory results 
obtained by other observers. Tlie arrangement employed by 
Tyndall for these measurements is shown in Fig. 6. A brass 



Fig, 6 .-— Tyndall’s Apparatus for observing absorption of heat by 
gas and vapours. 


tube AB, polished inside, and closed with plates of highly 
diathermanous rocksalt at either end, was fitted with stopcocks 
C and D for exhausting and admitting air or other gases or 
vapours. The source of heat S was usually a plate of copper heated 
by a Bunsen burner, or a Tx*slie cube containing boiling water 
as shown at E. To obtain greater sensitiveness for differential 
measurements, the radiation through the tul^e AB incident on 
one face of the pile P was balanced against the radiation from 
a Leslie cube on the other face of the pile by means of an adjust- 
able screen H. The radiation on the two faces of the pile being 
thus balanced with the tube exhausted, TNmdall found that the 
admission of dry air into the tu]:)e produced practically no absorp- 
tion of the radiation, whereas compound gases such as carbonic 
acid, ethylene or ammonia absorbed 20 to 90 %, and a trace 
of aqueous vapour in the air increased its absorption 50 to 100 
times. H. G. Magnus, on the other hand, employing a thermopile 
and a source of heat, both of which were enclosed in the same 
exhausted receiver, in order to avoid interposing any rocksalt 
or other plates l^etween the source and the pile, found an absorp- 
tion of II % on admitting dry air, but could not detect any 
difference whether the air were dry or moist. Tyndall suggested 
that the apparent absorption observed by Magnus may have 
been due to the cooling of his radiating surface by convection, 
which is a very probable source of error in this method of experi- 
ment. Magnus considered that the remarkable effect of aqueous 
vapour observed by»Tynda!l might have been caused by con- 
densation on the polished internal walls of his experimental 
tube, or on the rocksalt plates at either end.^ The question of 

* In reference to this objection, Tyndall remarks {Phil, Mag,, 
1862, p. 422 ; Heat, p. 385) : '' In the first place the plate of salt 
nearest the source of heat is never moistened, unless the experiments 
are of the roughest character. Its proximity to the source enables 
the heat to chase avray every trace of humidity its surface.” 
He therefore took precautions to dry only the circumferential |>or- 
tions of the plate nearest the pile, assuming that the flux of heat 
through the central portions would suffice to keep them dr>\ This 
reasoning is not at all satisfactory, because rock-salt is very hygro- 
scopic and becomes wet, even m unsatnrated air, if the vapour 
pressure is greater than that of a saturated solution of salt at the 


the relative diathermancy of air and aqueous vaj^ur for radiation 
from the sun to the earth and from the earth into space is one 
of great interest and importance in meteorology. Assuming 
with Magnus that at least 10 % of the heat from a source at 
100° C. is absorbed in passing through a single foot of air, a very 
moderate thickness of atmosphere should suffice to absorb 
practically all the heat radiated from the earth into space. This 
could not be reconciled with well-known facts in regard to 
terrestrial radiation, and it was generally recognized that the 
result found by Magnus must be erroneous. Tyndall's experi- 
ment on the great diathermancy of dry air agre^ much better 
with meteorological phenomena, but he appears to have 
exaggerated the effect of aqueous vapour. He concluded from 
his experiments that the water vapour present in the air absorbs 
at least 10 % of the heat radiated from the earth within 10 ft. 
of its surface, and that the absorptive power of the vapour is 
about 17,000 times that of air at the same pressure. If the 
absorption of aqueous vapour were really of this order of magni- 
tude, it would exert a far greater effect in modifying climate 
than is actually observed to be the case. Radiation is observed 
to take place freely through the atmosphere at times when the 
proportion of aqueous vapour is such as would practically stop 
all radiation if Tyndall’s results were correct. The very careful 
experiments of E. liecher and J. Pernter {Phil, Mag,, Jan. 1881) 
confirmed Tyndall’s observations on the absorptive powers of 
gases and vapours satisfactorily in nearly all cases with the 
single exception of aqueous vapour. They found that there was 
no appreciable absorption of heat from a source at 100® ('. in 
passing through i ft. of air (whether dry or moist), but that 
CO and CO^ at atmospheric pressure absorbed about 8 %, and 
ethylene (olefiant gas) about 50 % in the same distance ; the 
vapours of alcohol and ether showed absorptive jx)wers of the 
same order as that of ethylene. They confirmed Tyndall’s 
important result that the absorption does not diminish in pro- 
portion to tlie pressure, being much greater in proportion for 
smaller pressures in consequence of the selective character of 
the effect. They also supported his conclusion that absorptive 
power increases with the complexity of the molecule. But they 
could not detect any absorption by water vapour at a pre.sSure 
of 7 mm., though alcohol at the same pressure absorbed 3% 
and acetic acid 10 %. Later researches, especially those of 
S. P. Langley with the spectro-bolomcter on the infra-red 
spectrum of sunlight, demonstrated the existence of marked 
absorption bands, some of which are due to water vapour. 
From the character of these bands and the manner in which 
they vary with the state of the air and the thickness traversed, 
it may be inferred that absorption by water vapour plays an 
important part in meteorology, but that it is too small to be 

temperature of the plate. Assuming that the vapour pressure of 
the saturatfrd .salt solution is only half that of pure water, it would 
require an elevation of temperature of 10° C. to dry the rocksalt 
plates in saturated air at 15° C. It is only fair to say that the laws 
of the vapour pressures of sc^lutions were unknown in Tyndall's 
time, and that it was usual to tussume that the plates would not 
become wetteil until the dew-point was reached. The writer has 
repeated Tyndall's experiments with a facsimile of one of Tyndall's 
tubes in the possession of the Royal College of Science, fitted with 
plates of rocksalt cut from the same block as T3mdall's, and therefore 
of the same hygroscopic quality. Employing a reflecting galvano- 
meter in conjunction with a differential bolometer, which is quicker 
in its action than 'Fyndall's pile, there appears to be hardly any 
difference between dry and moist air, provided that the latter is not 
; more than half .saturated. Using saturated air with a Leslie cube 
I as source of heat, both rocksalt plates invariably become wet in a 
1 minute or two and the absorption rises to 10 or 20 % according to 
the thickness of the film of deposited moisture. Employing the open 
tube method as described by Tyndall, without the rocks^t plates, 
the absorption is certainly less than i % in 3 ft. of air saturated at 
20® C., unless condensation is induced on the walls of the tube. It 
is possible that the walls of Tyndall's tube may have become covered 
with a very hygroscopic film from the powder of the calcium chloride 
which he was in the habit of introducing near one end. Such a film 
would be exceedingly difllcult to remove, and would account for the 
excessive precautions which he found necessary in drying the air 
in order to obtain the same transmitting power as a vacuum. It is 

E robable that Tyndall’s experiments on aqueous vapour were effected 
y experimental errors of this character. 
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readily detected by laboratory experiments in a 4 ft. tube, with- 
out the aid of spectrum analysis. 

41. Relation between Radiation and Temperatwe,--K^\im\r\g,m 
accordance with the reasoni^ of Balfour Stewart and Kirchhoff, 
that the radiation stream inside an impervious enclosure at a 
uniform temperature is independent of the nature of the walls 
of the enclosure, and is the same for all substances at the same 
temperature, it follows that the full stream of radiation in such 
an enclosure, or the radiation emitted by an ideal black body 
or full radiator, is a function of the temperature only. The form 
of this function may be determined experimentally by observing 
the radiation between two black bodies at different tempera^res, 
which will be proportional to the difference of the full radiation 
streams corresponding to their several temperatures. The law 
now generally accepted was first proposed by Stefan as an 
empirical relation. Tyndall had found that the radiation from 
a white hot platinum wire at 1 200° C. was 11*7 times its radiation 
when dull red at 525® C. Stefan {Wien, Akad, Bet,, 187Q, 79, 
p. 421) noticed that the ratio 117 is nearly that of the fourth 
power of the absolute temperatures as estimated by Tyndall. 
On making the somewhat different assumption that the radiation 
between two bodies varied as the difference of the fourth powers 
of their absolute temperatures, he found that it satisfied approxi- 
mately the experiments of Dulong and Petit and other observers. 
According to this law the radiation between a black body at 
a temperature 0 and a black enclosure or a black radiometer 
at a temperature 6^^ should be proportional to (6^ - The 
law was very simple and convenient in form, but it rested so far 
on very insecure foundations. The temperatures given by 
Tyndall were merely estimated from the colour of the light 
emitted, and migiit have been some hundred degrees in error. 
We now know that the radiation from polished platinum is 
of a highly selective character, and varies more nearly as the 
fifth power of the absolute temperature. The agreement of the 
fourth power law with Tyndall’s experiment appears therefore 
to \ye due to a purely accidental error in estimating the tempera- 
tures of the wire. Stefan also found a very fair agreement with 
Draper’s observations of the intensity of radiation from a 
platinum wire, in which the temperature of the wire was deduced 
from the expansion. Here again the apparent agreement was 
largely due to errors in estimating the temperature, arising 
from the fact that the coefficient of expansion of platinum 
increases considerably with rise of temperature. So far as the 
experimental results available at that time were concerned, 
Stefan's law could be regarded only as an empirical expression 
of doubtful significance. But it received a much greater import- 
ance from theoretical investigations which were even tlien in 
progress. James Clerk Maxwell {Electricity and Magnetism, 
1873) had shown that a directed beam of electromagnetic 
radiation or light incident normally on an absorbing surface 
should produce a mechanical pressure equal to the energy of the 
radiation per unit volume. A. G. Bartoli (1875) took up this idea 
and made it the basis of a thermodynamic treatment of radiation. 
P. N. Lebedew in 1900, and E. F. Nichols and G. F. Hull in 1901, 
proved the existence of this pressure by direct experiments. 
L. Boltzmann (1884) employing radiation as the working sub- 
stance in a Carnot cycle, showed that the energy of full 
radiation at any temperature per unit volume should be pro- 
portional to the fourth power of the absolute temperature. 
This law was first verified in a satisfactory manner by Heinrich 
Schnecbeli {Wied, Ann., 1884, 22, p. 30). He observed the 
radiation from the bulb of an air thermometer heated to known 
temperatures through a small aperture in the walls of the furnace. 
With this arrangement the radiation was very nearly that of a 
black body. Measurements by J. T. Bottomley, August Schleier- 
macher, L. C. H. F. Paschen and others of tlie radiation from 
electrically heated platinum, failed to give concordant results 
on account of differences in the quality of the radiation, the 
importance of which was not fully realized at first. Later 
researches by Paschen with improved methods verified the law, 
and greatly extended our knowledge of radiation in other 
directions^ One of the most complete series of experiments on 
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the relation between full radiation and temperature is that of 
O. R. Lummer and Ernst Pringsheim {Ann. Phys„ 1897, 63, 
P- 395)- They employed an aperture in the side of an enclosure 
at uniform temperature as the source of radiation, and compared 
the intensities at different temperatures by means of a bolometer. 
The fourth power law was well satisfied throughout the whole 
range of their experiments from - 190® C. to 2300® C. According 
to this law, the rate of loss of heat by radiation R from a body 
of emissive power E and surface S at a temperature b in an 
enclosure at 0 ^ is given by the formula 

R=- (rHS(^- V), 

where <r is the radiation constant. The absolute value of o- was 
determined by F. Kurlbaum using an electric compensation 
method {Wied. Ann., 1898, 65, p. 746), in which the radiation re- 
ceived by a bolometer from a black body at a known temperature 
was measured by finding the electric current required to produce 
the same rise of temperature in the bolometer. K. Angstrom 
employed a similar method for solar radiation. Kurlbaum gives 
the value O' = 5 -32 x 10 ergs per sq. cm. per sec. C. Christiansen 
{Wied, Ann., 1883, ^ 9 > P- 267) had previously found a value 
about 5 % smaller, by observing the rate of cooling of a copper 
plate of known thermal capacity, which is probably a less accurate 
method. 

42. Theoretical Proof of the Fourth Power Law. — The proof given 
by Boltzmann may be somewhat simplified if wc observe that lull 
radiation in an enclosure at constant temperature lx;have.s exactly 
like a saturated vapour, and must therefore obey Carnot's or Clapey- 
ron’s equation given in section 17. The energy of radiation per unit 
volume, and the radiation -pressure at any temperature, are functions 
of the tcmj)erature only, like the presstirc of a saturated vapour. 
If the volume of the enclosure is increased by any finite amount, 
the temperature remaining the same, radiation is given oft from the 
wafts so as to fill the space to the same ]>Tcssure as before. The 
heat absorbed when the volume is increased corresponds with tlie 
latent heat of va]>ohzation. In the case of radiation, as in the case 
of a vapour, the latent heat consists partly of internal energy of 
formation and partly of external work of expansion at constant 
pressure. Since in the case of full or undirectcxl radiation the pres- 
sure is one-third of the energy per unit volume, the cxtcnial work 
for any expansion is one-third of the internal energy added, ft he 
latent heat absorbed is, therefore, four times the external work of 
expansion. Since the external work is the product of the pressure I* 
and the increase of volume V, the latent heat per unit increase of 
volume is four times the pressure. But by Carnot's equation the 
latent heat of a saturated vapour per unit increase of volume is 
equal to the rale of increase of saturation-pressure per degree divided 
by Carnot's function or multiplied by the absolute temperature. 
Expressed in symlx>ls we have, 

f/(^nv<f0)=L/v=:4r, 

where (dPjdB) represents the rate of increase of pressure. This 
ec}ualion shows that the percentage rate of increase of pressure is 
four times the percentage rate of incretuse of temperature, or that if 
the temperature is increased by i %, thc^ pressure is increased by 
4 %. This is equivalent to tlie statement that the pressure varies 
as tlie fourtli power of tlie temperature^ a result which is matliemalic- 
ally deduced by integrating the equation. 

43. Wiens Displacement Law, — Assuming that the fourth 
power law gives the quantity of full radiation at any tempera- 
ture, it remains to determine how the quality of the radiation 
varies with the temperature, since as we have seen both quantity 
and quality are determinate. This question may be regarded 
as consisting of two parts. (1) How is the wave-length or 
frequency of any given kind of radiation changed when its 
temperature Ls altered ? (2) What is the form of the curve 
expressing the distribution of energy between the various wave- 
lengths in the spectrum of full radiation, or what is the distriluj- 
tion of heat in the spectrum ? The researches of Tyndall, 
Draper, Langley and other investigators had shown that while 
the energy of radiation of each frequency increased with rise 
of temperature, the maximum of intensity was shift(*d or dis- 
placed along the spectrum in the direction of .shorter wave- 
lengths or higher frequencies. W. Wien {Ann. Phys., 1898, 
58, p. 662), applying Doppler’s principle to the adiabatic com- 
pression of radiation in a perfectly reflecting enclosure, deduced 
that the wave-length of each constituent of the radiation should 
be .shortened in proportion to the rise of temperature produced 
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by the compression, in such a manner that the product of 
wave-length and the absolute temperature should remain 
constant. According to this relation, which is known as Wien's 
Displacement Law, 3ie frequency correspondmg to the maximum 
ordinate of the energy curve of the normal spectrum of full 
radiation should vary directly (or the wave-length inversely) 
as the absolute temperature, a result previously obtained by 
H. F. Weber (1888). Paschen, and Lummer and Pringsheim 
verified this relation by observing with a bolometer the intei^ity 
at different points in the spectrum produced by a fluorite prism. 
The intensities were corrected and reduced to a wave-length 
scale with the aid of Paschen’s results on the dispersion formula 
of fluorite (Wied Ann,, 1894, 53, p. 301). The curves in fig. 7 
illustrate results obtained by Lummer and Pringsheim (Ber, 
deut. phys. Ges,, 1899, P* 34) three different temperatures, 
namely 1377®, 1087® and 836® absolute, plotted on a wave- 
length base with a scale of microns (a) or millionths of a metre. 
The wave-lengths Oa, Oh, Or, corresponding to the maximum 
ordinates of each curve, vary inversely as the absolute tempera- 
tures given. The constant value of the product at the 
maximum point is found to be 2920. Thus for a temperature 
of 1000® Abs. the maximum is at wave-length 2*92 /a ; at 2000® 
the maximum is at i -46 /x. 

44. Form of the Curve representing the Distribution of Energy 
in the Spectrum , — Assuming Wien’s displacement law, it follows 
that the form of the curve representing the distribution of 
energy in the spectrum of full radiation should be the same 
for different temperatures with the maximum displaced in 
proportion to the absolute temperature, and with the total area 
increased in proportion to the fourth power of the absolute 
temperature. Observations taken with a bolometer along the 
length of a normal or wave-length spectrum, would give the 
form of the curve plotted on a wave-length base, llie height of 
the ordinate at each point would represent the energy included 
between given limits of wave-length, depending on the width 
of the bolometer strip and the slit. Supposing that the bolometer 
strip had a width corresponding to *01 /x, and were placed at 
1 *0 /X in the spectrum of radiation at 2000® Abs., it would receive 
the energy corresponding to wave-lengths between i*oo and 
i-oi /X, At a temperature of 1000® Abs, the corresponding part 
of the energy, by Wien’s displacement law, would lie between 
the limits 2-00 and 2-02/1, and the total energy between these 
limits would be 16 times smaller. But the bolometer strip 
placed at 2-0 /x would now receive only half of the energy, or the 
energy in a band -or /x wide, and the deflection would be 32 times 
less. Corresponding ordinates of the curves at different tempera- 
tures will therefore vary as the fifth power of the temperature, 
when the curves are plotted on a wave-length base. The 
maximum ordinates in the curves already given are found to 
vary as the fifth powers of the corresponding temperatures, 
llie equation representing the distribution of energy on a wave- 
length base must be of the form 

where F(A^) represents some function of the product of the 
wave-length and temperature, which remains constant for 
corresponding wave-lengths when 0 is changed. If the curves 
were plotted on a frequency base, owing to the change of scale, 
the maximum ordinates would vary as the cube of the temperature 
instead of the fifth power, but the form of the function F would 
remain unaltered. Reasoning on the analogy of the distribution 
of velocities among the particles of a gas on the kinetic theory, 
which is a very similar problem, Wien was led to assume that 
the function F should be of the form where e is the base 

of Napierian logarithms, and t is a constant having the value 
14,600 if the wave-length is measured in microns /*. This 
expression was found by Paschen to give a very good approxima- 
tion to the form of the curve obtained experimentally for those 
portions of the visible and infra-red spectrum where observations 
could be most accurately made. The formula was tested in 
two ways : (1) by plotting the curves of distribution of energy 
in the spectrum for constant temperatures, as illustrated in 


fig. 7 ; (2) by plotting the energy corresponding to a given wave- 
lengtii as a function of the temperature. Both methods gave 
very good agreement with Wien’s formula for values of the 
product A^ not much exceeding 3000. A method of isolating 
rays of great wave-length by successive reflection was devised 


by H. Rubens and E. ^ 
F. Nichols ( W ied, Ann,, 
1897, 60, p. 418). They 
found that quartz and ^ 
fluorite possessed the 
property of selective ^ 
reflection for rays of 
wave-length 8-8 /x and so 
24 /X to 32 /X respec- 
tively, so that after 30! 
four to six reflections 
these rays could be 
isolated from a source 
at any temperature in 
a state of considerable t 
purity. The residual ^ 
impurity at any stage 
could be estimated 



Fio. 7. — Distribution of energy in the 
spectrum of a black body. 


by interposing a thin plate of quartz or fluorite which 
completely reflected or absorbed the residual rays, but 
allowed the impurity to pass. H. Beckmann, under the 
direction of Rubens, investigated the variation with tempera- 
ture of the residual rays reflected from fluorite employing 
sources from -80® to 600® C., and found the results could not 
be represented by Wien's formula unless the constant c were 
taken as 26,000 in place of 14,600. In their first series of observ^a- 
tions extending to 6/x O. R. Lummer and K. Pringsheim {Deut, 
phys, Ges,, 1899, P* 34) found systematic deviations indicating 
an increase in the value of the constant c for long waves and 
high temperatures. In a theoretical discussion of the subject, 
Tx)rd Rayleigh (Phil, Mag,, 1900, 49, p. 539) pointed out that 
Wien’s law would lead to a limiting value CA“^', of the radiation 
corresponding to any particular wave-length when the tempera- 
ture increased to infinity, whereas according to his view the 
radiation of great wave-length should ultimately increase in 
direct proportion to the temperature. Lummer and Pringsheim 
(Deut, phys. Ges., 1900, 2, p. 163) extended the range of their 
observations to 1 8 /x by employing a prism of sylvine in place of 
fluorite. I'hey found deviations from Wien’s formula increasing 
to nearly 50 % at i8/x, where, however, the observations were 
very dilTicult on account of the smallness of the energy to be 
measured. Rubens and F. Kurlbaum {Ann. Phys., 1901, 4, 
p. 649) extended the residual reflection method to a temperature 
range from - 190® to 1500® C., and employed the rays reflected 


from quartz 8*8 /x, ^ 

and rocksalt 51 /x, in 
addition to those 
from fluorite. It ap- .| ^ 
peared from these |® 
researches that the <§5 
rays of great wave- ^4 
length from a source I3 
at a high temperature 
tended to vary in the 
limit directly as the ’ 

absolute temperature ( 

of the source, as 



SoaU of Wav-I$nath inMloronuH 


suggested by Ix)rd 
Rayleigh, and could 
not be represented 


Fig. 8. — Distribution of energy in the 
spectrum of full radiation at 2060° Abs., 
according to formulae of Planck & Wien. 


by Wien’s formula with any value of the constant c. The 
simplest type of formula satisfying the required conditions 
is that proposed by Max Planck {Ann, Phys., 1901, 4, p. 553) 
namely, ^ _ CX-®(c"/Atf - i)-i, 


which agrees with Wien’s formula when 0 is small, where Wien’s 
formula is known to be satisfactory, but approaches the limiting 
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form E = CA~*^/r, when 0 is large, thus satisfying the condition 
proposed by Lord Rayleigh. The theoretical interpretation of 
this formula remains to some extent a matter of future investiga- 
tion, but it appears to satisfy experiment within the limits of 
observational error. In order to compare Planck’s formula 
graphically with Wien’s, the distribution curves corresponding 
to both formulae are plotted in fig. 8 for a temperature of 2000® 
abs., taking the value of the constant 
14,600 with a scale of wave-length 
in microns fi. The curves in fig. 9 
illustrate the difference between the 
two formulae for the variation of the 
intensity of radiation corresponding to 
a fixed wave-length 30 fi. Assuming 
Wien’s displacement law, the curves 
may be applied to find the energy for 
any other wave-length or temperature, 
by simply altering the wave-length 
scale in inverse ratio to the tempera- 
ture, or vice versa. Thus to find the 
distribution curve for 1000° abs., it is 
only necessary to multiply all the 
numbers in the wave-length scale of 
fig. 8 by 2 ; or to find the variation 
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Fig. 9, — Variation of 
energy of radiation cor- 
responding to wave- 
length 30 /A, with tem- 
perature of source. 


curve for wave-length 60 fi, the numbers on the temperature scale 
of fig. 9 should be divided by 2. The ordinate scales must be 
increased in proportion to the fifth power of the temperature, or 
iTi\ ersely as the fiftli power of the wave-length respectively 
in figs. 8 and 9 if comparative results are required for different 
temperatures or wave-lengths. The results hitherto obtained 
for cases other than full radiation are not sufficiently simple and 
definite to admit of profitable discussion in the present article. 


Bibliography. — It would not be possible, within the limits of an 
article like the ])rt;scnt, to give tables of the specific thermal properties 
of different substances .so far as they have been ascertained by ex- 
periment. To be of any use, such tables require to b(r extremely 
detaileil, wMth very full rcf(Tcnces and explanations with regard to 
the value of the experimental evidence, and the limits within which 
the results may be relied on. The quantity of material available 
is so enormous and its value so varied, that the most elaborate tables 
still require reference to the original authorities. Much information 
will be found collected in Landolt and Bonistcin's Physical and 
Chemical Tables (B<jrlin, 1905). Shorter tables, such as Everett’s 
Units and Physical Constants, arc useful as illustrations of a system, 
but arc not sufliciently complete for use in scientific investigations. 
Some of the larger works of reference, such as A. A. Winkelmanii's 
Handbiich der Physik, contain fairly complete tables of specific 
jiropertics, but these tables occupy so much space, and are so mis- 
leading if incomplete, that they arc generally omitted in theoretical 
textbooks. 

Among older textbooks on heat, Tyndall’s Heat may be recom- 
mended for its vivid popular interest, and Balfour Stewart’s Heat 
for early theories of radiation. Maxwell’s Theory of Heat and Tail’s 
Heat give a broad and philosophical survey of the subject. Among 
modem textbooks, Preston’s Theory of Heat and Poynting and 
Thomson’s Heat are tlie best known, and have been brought well 
up to date. Sections on heat are included in all the general text- 
books of Physics, such as those of Dcschanel (translated by Everett), 
(lanot (translated by Atkinson) , Danicll, Watson, &c. Of the original 
investigations on the subject, the most important have already been 
cited. Others will be found in the collected papers of Joule, Kelvin 
and Maxwell. Treatises on special branches of the subject, such as 
Fourier’s Conduction of Tfeat, arc referred to in the se])arate articles 
in this encyclopaedia dealing with recent progress, of which the 
following is a list : Calorimetry, Condensation of Gases, Con- 
duction OF Heat, Diffusion, Energetics, Fusion, Liquid Gases, 
Radiation, Radiometer, Solution, Thermodynamics, Thermo- 
electricity, Thermometry, Vaporization. For the practical 
aspects of heating see Heating. (H. L. C.) 


HEATH, BENJAMIN (1704-1766), Engli.sh classical scholar 
and bibliophile, was born at Exeter on the 20th of April 1704. 
He was the son of a wealthy merchant, and was thus able to 
devote himself mainly to travel and book-collecting. He became 
town clerk of his native city in 1752, and held the office till his 
death on the 13th of September 1766. In 1763 he had published 
a pamphlet advocating the repeal of the cider tax in Devonshire, 
and his endeavours led to success three years later. As a classical 
scholar he made his reputation by his critical and metrical notes 
on the Greek tragedians, which procured him an honorary 


D.C.L. from Oxford (31st of March 1752). He also left MS. 
notes on Burmann’s and Martyn’s editions of V’'irgil, on Euripides, 
Catullus, Tibullus, and the greater part of Hesiod. In some of 
these he adopts the whimsical name Dexiades Ericius. His 
Revisal of Shakespear's Text (1765) was an answer to the “ in- 
solent dogmatism ” of Bishop Warburton. 'I'he Essay towards a 
Demonstrative Proof of the Divine Existence, Unity ayid Attributes 
(1740) was intended to combat the opinions of Voltaire, Rousseau 
and Hume. Two of his sons (among a family of thirteen) were 
Benjamin, headmaster of Harrow (1771-1785), and George, 
headmaster of Eton (1796). His collection of rare classical works 
formed the nucleus of his son Benjamin’s famous library (Biblio- 
theca Heathiana). 

An account of the Heath family will be found in Sir W. R. Drake’s 
Heathiana (1882). 

HEATH, NICHOLAS (c, 1501-1578), archbishop of York and 
lord chancellor, was bom in London about 1501 and graduated 
B.A. at Oxford in 1519. He then migrated to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1520, M.A. in 1522, and 
was elected fellow in 1524. After holding minor preferments 
he was appointed archdeacon of Stafford in 1 534 and graduated 
D.D. in 1535. lie then accompanied Edward Fox (^.7 l), bishop 
of Hereford, on his mission to promote a theological and political 
understanding with the laitheran princes of Germany. His 
selection for this duty implies a readiness on Heath’s part to 
proceed some distance along the path of reform ; but his dealings 
w'ith the Lutherans did not confirm this tendency, and Heath’s 
subsequent career was closely associated with the cause of re- 
action. In 1 539, the year of the Six Articles, he was made bishop 
of Rochester, and in 1543 he succeeded Latimer at Worcester. 
His Catholicism, however, was of a less rigid type than Gardiner’s 
and Bonner’s ; he felt something of the force of the national 
antipathy to foreign influence, whether ecclesiastical or secular, 
and was always impressed by the necessity of national unit)', 
so far as was possible, in matters of faith. Apparently he made 
no difficulty about carrying out the earlier reforms of Edward VI., 
and he accepted the first book of common prayer after it had 
been modified by the House of Lords in a Catholic direction. 

His definite breach with the Reformation occuired on the 
grounds, on which four centuries later Leo XTIl. denied the 
Catholicity of the reformed English Church, namely, on the 
question of the Ordinal drawn up in February 1550. Heath 
refused to accept it, was imprisoned, and in 1551 deprived of his 
bishopric. On Mary’s accession he was rekrased and restored, 
and made president of the council of the Marches and Wales. 
In 1555 he was promoted to the archliishopric of York, which he 
did much to enrich after the Protestant spoliation ; he built 
York House in the Strand. After Gardiner’s death he was 
appointed lord chancellor, probably on Pole’s recommendation ; 
for Heath, like Pole himself, disliked the Spanish party in 
England. Unlike Pole, however, he seems to have been averse 
from the excessive persecution of Mary’s reign, and no Protestants 
were burnt in his diocese. He exercised, however, little influence 
on Mary’s secular or ecclesiastical policy. 

On Mary’s death Heath as chancellor at once proclaimed 
Elizabeth. Like Sir Thomas More he held that it was entirely 
within the competence of the national state, represented by 
parliament, to determine questions of the succession to tiie 
throne ; and although Elizabeth did not renew his commission 
as lord chancellor, he continued to sit in the privy council for 
two months until the government had determined to complete 
the breach with the Roman Catholic Church ; and as late as 
April 1559 he assisted the government by helping to arrange 
the Westminster Conference, and reproving his more truculent 
co-religionists. He refused to crown Elizabeth because she 
would not have the coronation service accompanied with the 
elevation of the Host ; and ecclesiastical ceremonies and doctrine 
could not, in Heath’s view, be altered or abrogated by any mere 
national authority. Hence he steadily resisted Elizabeth’s acts 
of supremacy and uniformity, although he had acquiesced in the 
acts of 1534 and 1549. Like others of Henry’s bishops, he had 
been convinced by the events of Edward VI.’s reign that Sir 
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Thomas More vms right and Henry VIII. was wrong in their 
attitude towards the claims of the papacy and the Catholic 
Churclu He was therefore necessarily deprived of his arch- 
bishopric in 1559, but he remained loyal to Elizabeth ; and after 
a temporary confoement he was suffered to pass the remaining 
nineteen years of his life in peace and quiet^ never attending 
public worship and sometimes hearing mass in private. The 
queen visited him more than once at his house at Chobham^ 
Surrey ; he died and was buried there at the end of 1578. 

Authoritijis. — letters and Papers of Henry VIII. ; Acts of the 
Privy Council ; Cal. State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, Spanish and 
Venetian ; Kemp's Losolcy MSS. ; Froude’s History ; Burnet, 
Collier, Dixon and Frere’s Church Histories ; Strype’s Works (General 
Index) : Parker Soc. Publications (Gough's Index) ; Birt's Eluor 
bethan Settlement, (A. F. P.) 

HEATH, WILLIAM (1737-1814), American soldier, was bom 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts, on the and of March 1737 (old 
style). He was brought up as a farmer and had a passion for 
military exercises. In 1765 he entered the Ancient and Honour- 
able Artillery Company of Boston, of which he l^ecame commander 
in 1770. In the same year he wrote to the Boston Gazette letters 
signed “ A Military Countryman,** urging the necessity of 
military training. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
General Court from 1770 to 1774, of the provincial committee of 
safety, and in 1774-1775 of the provincial congress. He was 
commissioned a provincial brig.-general in December 1774, 
directed the pursuit of the British from Concord (April t 9, 1775), 
was promoted to be provincial major-general on the 20th of June 
1775, and two days later was commissioned fourth brig.-general 
in the Continental Army. He became major-general on the gth 
of August 1776, and was in active service around New York 
until ^rly the next year. In January 1777 he attempted to 
take Fort Independence, near Spuyten Diiyvil, then garrisoned 
by about 2000 Hessians, hut at the first sally of the garrison his 
troops became panic-stricken and a few days later he vdthdrew. 
Washington reprimanded him and never again entrusted to him 
any important operation in the field. Throughout the war, 
however, Heath was very efficient in muster service and in the 
barracks. Fn)m March 1777 to ()ctol.>er 1778 he was in command 
of the Eastern Department with headquarters at Boston, and 
had charge (Nov. 1777-Oct. 1778) of the prisoners of war from 
Burgoyne’s army held at (ambridge, Massachusetts, In May 1779 
he was appointed a commissioner of the Board of War. He was 
placed in command of the troops on the E. side of the Hudson 
m June 1779, and of other troops and posts on the Hudson in 
November of the same year. In July 1780 he met the French 
allies under Rochambeaii on their arrival in Rhode Island ; in 
Octolxir of the same year he succeeded Arnold in command of 
West Point and its dependencies ; and in August 1781, when 
Washington went south to meet Cornwallis, Heath was left in 
command of the Army of the Hudson to watch Clinton. After 
the war he retired to his farm at Roxbury, was a member of the 
state House of Representatives in 1788, of the Massachusetts 
convention which ratified the Federal Constitution in the same 
year, and of the governor’s council in 178^-1790, was a state 
Senator (1791-1793), and in 1806 was elected lieutenant-governor 
of Massachusetts but declined to serve. He died at Roxbury on 
the 24th of January 1814, the last of the major-generals of the 
War of American Independence. 

See Memoirs of Major-General Heathy containing Anecdotes, Details 
of Skirmishes, B<Utles\nd other Military Events auring the American 
War, written by Himself (Boston, 1 798 ; frequently reprinted, perhaps 
the l^t edition being that published in New York in 1901 by William 
Abbatt), particularly valuable for the descriptions of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, of the fighting around New York, of the contro- 
versies with Burgoyne and his officers durinp their stay in Boston, 
and of relations with Rochambeau ; and h& correspondence, The 
Heath Papers, vols. iv.-v., seventh scrie.s, Massachusetts Historical 
Society Collections (Boston, 1904-1905). 

HEATH, the English form of a name given in most Teutonic , 
dialects to the common ling or heather {CaUtma vtdgarts), but 
now applied tx> all species of Erica, an extensive genus of mono- 
petalous plants, belonging to the order Ericaceae. The heaths 
are evergreen shrubs, with small narrow leaves, in whorls usually 


set rather thickly on the shoots ; the persistent flowers have 4 
sepals, and a 4-cleft campanulate or tubular corolla, in many 
species more or less ventricose or inflated ; the dry capsule is 
4-celled, and opens, in the true Ericae, in 4 segments, to the 
middle of which the partitions adhere, though in the ling the 
valves separate at the dissepiments. The plants are mostly of 
low growth, but several African kinds reach the size of large 
bushes, and a common South European species, E. arborea, 
occasionally attains almost the aspect and dimensions of a tree. 

One of the best known and most interesting of the family is 
the common heath, heather or ling, Calluna vulgaris (fig. i), 
placed by most botanists in a separate 
genus on account of the peculiar dehiscence 
of the fruit, and from the coloured calyx, 
which extends beyond the corolla, having 
a whorl of sepal-like bracts beneath. This 
shrub derives some economic importance 
from its forming the chief vegetation on 
many of those extensive wastes that occupy 
so large a portion of the more sterile lands 
of northern and western Europe, the usually 
desolate appearance of which is enlivened 
in the latter part of summer by its abundant 
pink blossoms. When growing erect to the 
height of 3 ft, or more, as it often does in 
sheltered places, its purple stems, close- 
Icaved green shoots and feathery spikes 
of bell-shaped flowers render it one of the 
handsomest of the heaths ; but on the 
bleaker elevations and more arid slopes it 
frequently rises only a few inches above the 
ground. In all moorland countries the ling 
is applied to many rural purposes ; the 
larger stems are made into brooms, the 
shorter tied up into bundles that serve as L- 

brushes, while the long trailing shoots are ^ ^^*'*^* 

woven into baskets. Pared up with the peat about its roots 
it forms a good fuel, often the only one obtainable on the 
drier moors. The shielings of the Scottish Highlanders were 
formerly constructed of heath stems, cemented together with 
peat-mud, worked into a kind of mortar with dry grass or 
straw ; hovels and sheds for temporary purposes are still 
sometimes built in a similar way, and roofed in with ling. 
Laid on the ground, with the flowers above, it forms a soft 
springy bed, the luxurious couch of ll\e ancient Gael, still gladly 
re.sorted to at times by the hill shepherd or hardy deer-stalker. 
The young shoots were in former days employed as a substitute 
for hops in brewing, while their astringency rendered them 
valuable as a tanning material in Ireland and tlie Western Isles. 
They are said also to have been used by the Highlanders for 
dyeing woollen yam yellow, and other colours are asserted to 
have been obtained from them, but some writers appear to con- 
fuse the dyer s-weed. Genista Unctoria, with the heather. The 
young juicy shoots and the seeds, which remain long in the 
capsules, furnish the red grouse of Scotland with the larger portion 
of its sustenance ; the ripe seeds are eaten by many birds. The 
tops of the ling afford a considerable part of the winter fodder of 
the hill flocks, and are popularly supposed to communicate the 
fine flavour to Welsh and Highland mutton, but sheep seldom crop 
heather while the mountain grasses and rushes are sweet and 
accessible. Ling lias been suggested as a material for paper, 
but the stems are hardly sufficiently fltffous for that purpose. 
The purple or flne-lcaved heath, E, cinerea( 6 ^, 2), one of the most 
beautiful of the genus, abounds on the lower moors and commons 
of Great Britain and western Europe, in such situations being 
sometimes more prevalent than the ling. The flowers of both 
these species yield much honey, furnishing a plentiful supply 
to the bees in moorland districts ; from this heath honey the 
Piets probably brewed the mead said by Boetius to have been 
made from the flowers themselves. 

The g^us contains about 420 known species, by far the greater 
part being indigenous to the western districts of South Africa, 
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but it is also a characteristic genus of the Mediterranean re^on, 
while several species extend into northern Europe. No species is 
native in America, but ling occurs as an introduced plant on the 
Atlantic side from Newfoundland to New Jersey. Five species 
ocair in Britain : E. cinerea^ E. Tetralix (cross-leaved h^th), 
both abundant on heaths and commons, 
E, vagans, Cornish heath, found only in 
West Cornwall, E. ciliatis in the west of 
England and Ireland and E. mediterranea 
in Ireland. The three last are south-west 
European species which reacli the northern 
limit of their distribution in the west of 
England and Ireland. E. scoparia is a 
common heath in the centre of France 
and elsewhere in the Mediterranean 
region, forming a spreading hush several 
feet high. It is known as bruyere, and 
its stout underground rootstodcs yield 
the briar-wood used for pipes. 

The Cape heaths have long been 
favourite objects of horticulture. In the 
warmer parts of Britain several will bear 
exposure to the cold of ordinary winters 
in a sheltered border, but most need the 
protection of the conservatory. They are 
sometimes raised from seed, l3ut are chiefly 
multiplied by cuttings “ struck ” in sand, 
and afterwards transferred to pots filled 
with a mixture of black peat and sand ; the peat should be dry 
and free from sourness. Much attention is requisite in watering 
heaths, as they seldom recover if once allowed to droop, while 
they will not l>ear much water about their roots : the heath- 
house should he light and well ventilated, the plants requiring 
sun, and soon perishing in a close or permanently damp atmo- 
sphere ; in England little or no heat is needed in ordinary seasons. 
The Eurojxjan heaths succeed well in English gardens, only 
requiring a peaty soil and sunny situation to thrive as well as in 
their native localities : E, carnea, mediterranea, ciliaris, vagans, 
and the pretty cross-leaved heath of boggy moors, E, Tetralix, 
are among those most worthy of cultivation. The beautiful large- 
flowered St Dabcoc’s heath, Ijelonging to the closely allied genus 
Dabeocia, is likewise often seen in gardens. It is found in lK>ggy 
heaths in Connemara and Mayo, and is also native in West 
France, Spain and the Azores. 

A beautiful work on heaths is th.at by H. C. Andrews, containing 
coloured en^ravin^s of nearly 300 species and varieties, with descrip- 
tions in English and Latin (4 vols., 1802 -1805). 

HEATHCOAT, JOHN (1783-1861), English inventor, was born 
at Duffield near Derby on the 7th of August 1783. During liis 
apprenticeship to a framesmith near Loughborough, he made 
an improvement in the construction of the warp-loom, so as to 
produce mitts of a lace-like appearance by means of it. He 
began business on his own account at Nottingham, but finding 
himself subjected to the intnision of competing inventors he 
removed to Hatheni. There in j8o8 he constructed a machine 
capable of producing an exact imitation of real pillow-lace. 
Tins was by far the most expensive and complex textile apparatus 
till then existing ; and in describing the process of his invention 
Heathcxiat said in 1836, “ The single difficulty of getting the 
diagonal threads to twist in the allotted space was so great that, 
if now to be done, I should probably not attempt its accoraplLsh- 
ment.” Some time before perfecting his invention, which he 
patented in 1809, he removed to Loughborough, where he 
entered into partnership with Charles Lacy, a Nottingham 
manufacturer ; but in 1816 their factory was attacked by the 
Luddites and their 55 lace frames destroyed. The damages 
were assessed in the King’s Bench at £10,000 ; but as Heathcoat 
declined to expend the money in the county of Leicester he never 
received any part of it. Undaunted by his loss, he began at 
once to construct new and greatly improved machines in an 
unoccupied factory at Tiverton, Devon, propelling them by 
water-power and afterwards by steam. His claim to the inven- 
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tion of the twisting and traversing lace machine was disputed, 
and a patent was taken out by a clever workman for a similar 
machine, which was decided at a trial in 1816 to be an infringe- 
ment of Heathcoat’s patent. He followed his great invention by 
others of much ability, as, for instance, contrivances for orna- 
menting net while in course of manufacture and for making 
ribbons and platted and twisted net upon his machines, improved 
yam spinning-frames, and methods for winding raw silk from 
cocoons. He also patented an improved process for extracting 
and purifying salt. An offer of £10,000 was made to him in 
1833 for the use of his processes in dressing and finishing silk nets, 
but he allowed the highly profitable secret to remain undivulged. 
In 1832 he patented a steam plough. Heathcoat was elected 
member of parliament for llverton in 1832. Though he seldom 
spoke in the House he W'as constantly engaged on committees, 
where his thorough knowledge of business and sound judgment 
were highly valued. He retained his seat until 1859, and after 
two years of declining health he died on the i8th of January 
i86r at Bolham House, near Tiverton. 

HBATHCOTE, SIR GILBERT (e. 1651-1733), lord mayor of 
London, belonged to an old Derbyshire family and was educated 
at (vhrist’s College, Cambridge, afterwards becoming a merchant 
in London. His trading ventures were very successful ; he 
was one of the promoters of the new East India company and 
he emerged victorious from a contest between himself and the 
old East India company in 1693 ; he was also one of the founders 
and first directors of the bank of England. In 1702 he became 
an alderman of the city of London and was knighted ; he served 
as lord mayor in 171 r, being the last lord mayor to ride on horse- 
back in his procession. In 1700 Hcathcote was sent to parlia- 
ment as member for the city of London, but he was soon expelled 
for his share in the circulation of some exchequer bills ; however, 
he was again elected for the city later in the same year, and 
he retained his scat until 1710. In 1714 he was member for 
Helston, in 1722 for New Lymington, and in 1727 for St 
Germans. He was a consistent Whig, and was made a baronet 
eight days before his dcatli. Although extremely rich, Heatli- 
cote’s meanness is referred to by Pope ; and it was this trait 
that accounts largely for his unpopularity with the lower classes. 
He died in London on the 25th of January 1733 and was buried 
at Normanton, Kutland, a residence which lie had purcliased 
from the Mack worths. 

A descendant, Sir Gilbert John Heathcotc, Bart. (1795^1^^7), 
was created Baron Aveland in 1856 ; and his .son Gilbert Henry, 
who in 1888 inherited from his mother the barony of Willoughby 
de Eresby, became ist earl of Ancaster in 1892. 

HEATHEN, a term originally applied to all persons or races 
who did not hold the Jewish or Christian belief, thus including 
Mahommedans. it is now more usually given to polytheistic 
races, thus excluding Mahommedans. The derivation of the 
word has been much debated. It is common to all Germanic 
languages ; cf . German Heide, Dutch heiden. 1 1 is usually ascribed 
to a Gothic hai\ii, heath. In Ulfilas’ Gothic version of the 
Bible, the earliest extant literary monument of the Germanic 
languages, the Syrophoenician woman (Mark vii. 26) is called 
hai^o, where the Vulgate has gentilis. “ Heathen,” i.e, the 
people of the heath or open countay , would thus be a translation 
of the Latin paganus, pagan, i.e, the people of the pagus or 
village, applied to the dwellers in the country where the worship 
of the old gods still lingered, when the people of the towns were 
('hristians (but see Pagan for a more tenable explanation of that 
term). On the other hand it has been suggested (Prof. S. 
Bugge, Indo-German. Forschungen, v. 178, quoted in the New 
English Dictionary) that Ulfilas may liave adopted the word 
from the Armenian hetanos, i.e. Greek ^Ovri, tribes, races, the 
word used for the “ Gentiles ” in the New Testament. Cenltlis 
in Latin, properly meaning “ tribesman,” came to be used of 
foreigners and non-Roman peoples, and was adopted in eccle- 
siastical usage for the non-Christian nations and in the Old 
Testament for non- Jewish races. 

HEATHFIELD, GEORGS AUGUSTUS EUOTT, Ba&on (1717- 
1790), British general, a younger son of Sir Gilbert Eliott, Bart., 
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of Stobs, Roxburghshire, was bom on the 25th of December 
1717, and educated abroad for the military profession. As a 
volunteer he fought with the Prussian army in 1735 and 1736, 
and then entered the Grenadier Guards. He went through the 
war of the Austrian Succession, and was wounded at Dettingen, 
rising to be lieutenant-colonel in 1 7 54. In 1 759 he became colonel 
of a new regiment of light horse (afterwards the 15th Hussars) 
and became well known for the efficiency which it displayed in 
the subsequent campaigns. He became lieutenant-general in 
1765. In 1775 he was selected to be governor of Gibraltar (q.v), 
and it is in connexion with his magnificent defence in the great 
siege of 1779 that his name is famous. His portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is in the National Gallery. In 1787 he was 
created Baron Heathficld of Gibraltar, but died on the 6th of 
July 1790. He had married in 1748 the heiress of the Drake 
family, to which Sir Francis Drake belonged. His son, the ! 
2nd baron, died in 1813 and the peerage became extinct, but j 
the estates went to the family of Eliott-Drake (baronetcy of ; 
1821) through his sister. 

HEATING. In temperate latitudes the climate is generally 
such as to necessitate in dwellings during a great portion of the 
year a temperature warmer than that out of doors. The object 
of the art of heating is to secure this required warmth with the 
greatest economy and efficiency. For reasons of health it may 
be assumed that no system of heating is advisable which does 
not provide for a constant renewal of the air in the locality 
warmed, and on this account there is a difficulty in treating as 
separate matters the subjects of heating and ventilation, which 
in practical schemes should be considered conjointly. (See 
Ventilation.) 

The object of all heating apparatus is the transference of heat 
from the fire to the various parts of the building it is intended 
to warm, and this transfer may be effected by radiation, by con- 
duction or by convection. An open fire acts by radiation ; it 
warms the air in a room by first warming the walls, floor, ceiling 
and articles in the room, and these in turn warm thie air. There- 
fore in a room with an open fire the air is, as a rule, less heated 
than the walls. In many forms of fireplaces fresh air is brought 
in and passed around the back and sides of the stove before being 
admitted into the room. A closed stove acts mainly by con- 
vection ; though when heated to a high temperature it gives 
out radiant heat. Windows have a chilling effect on a room, 
and in calculations extra allowance should be made for window 
areas. 

There are a number of methods available for adoption in the 
heating of buildings, but it is a matter of considerable difficulty 
to suit the method of warming to the class of building to be 
warmed. Heating may be effected by one of the following 
systems, or installations may be so arranged as to combine the 
advantages of more than one method : open fires, closed stoves, 
hot-air apparatus, hot water circulating in pipes at low or at high 
pressure, or steam at high or low pressure. 

The open grate still holds favour in England, though in 
America and on the continent of Europe it has been superseded 
by the closed stove. The old form of open fire is 
/irw. certainly wasteful of fuel, and the loss of heat up the 
chimney and by conduction into the brickwork 
backing of the stove is considerable. Great improvements, 
however, have been effected in the design of open fireplaces, 
and many ingenioui^ contrivances of this nature are now in the 
market which combine efficiency of heating with economy of 
fuel. Unless suitable fresh air inlets are provided, this form 
of stove will cause the room to be draughty, the strong current 
of warm air up the flue drawing cold air in through the crevices 
in the doors and windows. The best form of open fireplace is 
the ventilating stove, in which fresh air is passed around the 
back and sides of the stove before being admitted through 
convenient openings into the room. This has immense advantages 
over the ordinary type of fireplace. The illustrations show 
two forms of ventilating fireplace, one (fig. i) similar in appearance 
to the ordinary domestic grate, the other (fig, 2) with descending 
smoke flue suitable for hospitals and public rooms, where it 


might be fixed in the middle of the apartment. The fixing of 
stoves of this kind entails the laying of pipes or ducts from the 
open to convey fresh air to the back of tlie stove. 

With closed stoves much less heat is wasted, and consequently 
less fuel is burned, than with open grates, but they often cause 
an unpleasant sensation of dryness in the air, and the ctamad 
products of combustion also escape to some extent, atom. 
rendering this method of heating not only unpleasant 
but sometimes even dangerous. The method in Great Britain 
is almost entirely confined to places of public assembly, but in 
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America and on the continent of Europe it is much used for 
domestic heating. If the flue pipe be carried up a considerable 
distance inside the apartment to be warmed before being turned 
into the external air, practically the whole of the heat generated 
will be utilized. Charcoal, coke or anthracite coal are the fuels 
generally used in slow combustion heating stoves. 

Gas fires, as a substitute for the open coal fire, have many 
points in their favour, for they are conducive to cleanliness, they 
need but little attention, and the heat is easily controlled. 

On the other hand, they may give off unhealthy 
fumes and produce unpleasant odours. They usually 
take the form of cast iron open stoves fitted with a number of 
Bunsen burners which heat perforated lumps of asbestos. The 
best form of stove is that with which perfect combustion is 
most nearly attained, and to which a pan of water is affixed to 
supply a desirable humidity to the air, the gas having the effect 
of drying the atmosphere. With another form of gas stove 
coke is used in place of the perforated asbestos ; the fire is 
started with the gas, which, when the coke is well alight, may 
be dispensed with, and the fire kept up with coke in the usual 
way. 

Electrical heating appliances have only recently passed the 
experimental stage ; there is, however, undoubtedly a great 
future for electric heating, and the perfecting of the 
stove, together with the cheapening of the electric 
current, may be expected to result in many of the 
other stoves and convectors being superseded. Hitherto the 
large bill for electric energy has debarred the general use of 
electrical heating, in spite of its numerous advantages. 

Oils are powerful fuels, but the high price of refined petroleum, 
the oil generally preferred, precludes its widespread use for 
many purposes for which it is suitable. In small 
stoves for warming and for cooking, petroleum presents atoveM. 
some advantages over other fuels, in that there is no 
chimney to sweep, and if well managed no unpleasant fumes, 
and the stoves are easily portable. On the other hand, these 
stoves need a considerable amount of attention in filling, trimming 
and cleaning, and there is some risk of explosion and damage by 
accidental leaking and smoking. Crude or unrefined petroleum 
needs a special air-spray pressure burner for its use, and this 
suffers from the disadvantage of being noby. Gas and oil 
radiators w'ould be more properly termed “ convectors,” since 
they warm mainly by convected currents. They are similar 
in appearance to a hot-water or steam radiator, and, indeed, 
some are designed to be filled with water and used as such. 
They should always be fitted with a pan of water to supply the 
necessary humidity to the warmed air, and a flue to carry off 
any disagreeable fumes. 
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Heating by wanned air, one of the oldest methods in use, 
has been much improved by attention to the construction of 
the apparatus, and if properly installed will give as 
good effects as it is possible to obtain. The system 
IS especially suitable for churches, assembly halls and 
large rooms. A stove of special design is placed in a chamber 
in the basement or cellar, and cold fresh air is passed through 
it, and led by means of flues to the various apartments for dis- 
tribution by means of easily regulated inlet valves. To prevent 
the atmosphere from becoming unduly dry a pan of water is 
fitted to the stove ; this serves to moisten the air before it 
passes into the distributing flues. If each distributing flue is 
connected by means of a mixing valve with a cold-air flue, the 
warmth of the incoming air can be regulated to a nicety (see 
Ventilation). 

There are many different systems of heating by hot water 
circulating in pipes. The oldest and best known is the “ two 
Low P*P® ’ system, others being the “ one pipe ” or “ simple 
praMMura circuit,” and the “ drop ” or ‘‘ overhead.” The high 
pressure system is of later invention, having been 
water. practical use by A. M. Perkins in 1845. 

All these methods warm chiefly by means of convected heat, 
the amount of true radiation from the pipes being small. The 
manner in which the circulation of hot water takes place in the 
tubes is as follows. Fire heats the water in a boiler from the top 
of which a “ flow ” pipe communicates with the rooms to be 

warmed (fig. 3). As the water is heated it becomes lighter, 

rises to the top of the Ixiiler, 
and passes along the flow 
pipe. It is followed by 

more and more hot water, 

and so travels along the flow 
pipe, which is rising all the 
time, to the farthest point 
of the circuit, by wliich 
time it has in all proba- 
bility cooled considerably. 
From this point the re- 
turn ” pipe drops, usually at 
the same rate as the flow 
pipe rises; and in due cour.se 
the water reaches its start- 
ing-point, the boiler, and is 
again heated and again cir- 
culated through the system. 
The connexion of the return 
pipe is made with the lower 
part of the boiler. Branches 
may be made from the main 
pipes by means of smaller 
pipes arranged in the same 
manner as the mains, the 
branch flow pipe being con- 
nected with tile main flow 
pipe and returning into the 
main return. To obtain a 
larger heating .surface than 
a pipe affords, radiators are connected with the pipes where 
desired, and the water passing through them warms the sur- 
rounding air. 

The ** one pipe ” system (fig, 4) acts on precisely the 
same principle, but in place of two pipes being placed 
in adjacent positions one large main makes a complete 
circuit of the area to be warmed, starting from and return- 
ing to the boiler, and from this main flow and return branches 
are taken and connected with radiators and other heating 
appliances. 

In the “ drop ” or overhead ” system (fig. 5) a rising main 
is taken directly from the boiler to the topmost floor of the 
building, and from this branches are dropped to the lower floors, 
and connected by means of smaller branches to radiators or 
coils. The vertical branches descend to the basement and 
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generally merge in a single return pipe which is connected to 
the lower part of the boiler. 

The rate of circulation in the ordinary low pressure hot-water 
system may be considerably accelerated by means of steam 
injections. The water after being heated passes into a circulating 



tank into which steam is introduced ; this, mixing with the hot 
water, gives it additional motive power, resulting in a faster 
circulation. This steam condensing adds to the water in the 
pipe and naturally causes an overflow, which is led back to the 
boiler and re-used. In districts where the water is hard, this 
arrangement considerably lengthens the life of the boiler, as 



the same water is used over and over again, and no fresh deposit 
of fur occurs. Owing to the very rapid movement and the 
consequent increased rate of transmission of heat, the pipes and 
radiators may be reduced in size, in many circumstances a very 
desirable thing to achieve. Witli this system the temperature 
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can be quickly raised and easily controlled. If the weather is 
mild, a moderate heat may be obtained by using the apparatus 
as an ordinary hot-water system, and shutting off the steam 
injectors. 

The cold-water supply and expapion tank (fig. 3) are often 
combined in one tank placed at a point above the level of circula- 
tion. The tank should be of a size to hold not less than a 
twentieth part of the total amount of water held in the system. 
The automatic inlet of cold water to the hot water system from 
the main house tank or other source is controlled by a ball valve, 
which is so fixed as to allow the water to rise no more than an 
inch above the bottom of the tank, thus leaving the remainder 
of the space clear for expansion. An overflow is provided, 
discharging into the open air to allow the water to escape should 
the ball vdve become defective. 

The ‘‘Perkins” or “small bore high pressure” system 
(fig. 6) has many advantages, for it is safe, the boiler is small 
and is easily managed, the temperature is well under 
pntMuf control and may be regulated to suit the changing 
hot weather, and the small pipes present a neat appearance 
wmtw. 0^ room. The whole system is constructed of wrough t 
iron pipe of small diameter, strong enough to resist a testing 
pressure of 2000 to 2500 lb per sq. in. The boiler consists of 

similar pipe coiled up to form 
a fire-box, inside which the 
furnace is lighted. The coil 
is encased with firebricks 
and brickwork, and the 
smoke from the fire is carried 
off by a flue in the ordinary 
way. The flow-pipe of similar 
section (usually having an 
internal diameter of about i 
in.,themetal being nearly | in. 
thick) continues from the top 
of the coil, and after travel- 
ling round the various apart- 
ments returns to, and is 
connected with, the lowest 
part of the boiler coil. The 
joints take a special form to 
enable them to withstand the 
great strain to which they 
are subjected (fig. 7). One 
end of a pipe is finished flat, 
the end of the other pipe 
being brought to a conical 
edge. On one end also a 
right-handed, and on the 
other a left-handed, screw- 
thread is turned. A coupling 
collar, tapped in the same 
manner, is screwed on, and causes the conical edge to impress 
itself tightly on the flat end, giving a sound and lasting joint. 
The system is hermetically sealed after being pumped full of 
water, an expansion chamber in the shape of a pipe of larger 
dimensions being provided at the top of the system above 
the highest point of circulation. Upon the application of heat 

to the fire-box coil the water 
naturally expands and forces its 
way up into the expansion 
chamber j but there it encounters 
the pressure of the confined air, 
and ebullition is consequently 
prevented. Thus at no time 
can steam form in the system. 
This system is trustworthy and safe in working. The smallness 
of the pipes renders it liable to damage by frost, but this accident 
may be prevented by always keeping in frosty weather a small 
fire in the furnace. If this course is inconvenient, some liquid 
of low freezing-point, such as glycerine, may be mixed with the 
water. 
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For large public buildings, factories, &c., heating by steam 
is generally adopted on account of the rapidity with which heat 
is available, and the great distance from the boiler at 
which warming is effected. In the case of factories 
the exhaust steam from the engines used for driving 
the working machinery is made use of and forms the most 
economical method of heating possible. There are several 
different systems of heating by steam — ^low pressure, high 
pressure and minus pressure. 

In the low-pressure two-pipe system the flow-pipe is carried 
to a sufficient height directly above the boiler to allow of its 
gradual fall to a little beyond the most distant point at which 
connexion is to be made with the return pipe, which thence 
slopes towards the boiler. Branches are taken off the flow pipe, 
and after circulating through coils or radiators are connected 
with the return pipe. In a well-proportioned system the pres- 
sure need not exceed 2 or 3 lb per sq. in. for excellent 
results to be obtained. The one-pipe system is similar in prin- 
ciple, the pipe rising to its greatest height above the boiler 
and being then carried around as a single pipe falling all the 
while. It resembles in many points the one-pipe low-pressure 
hot-water system. Radiators are fed directly from the main. 
Where, as in factories or workshops, there are already installed 
engines working at a high steam pressure, say 120 to 180 lb per 
sq. in., a portion of the steam generated in the boilers may be 
utilized for heating by the aid of a reducing valve. The steam 
is passed through the valve and emerges at the pressure required 
generally from 3 lb upwards. It is then used for one of the 
systems described above. 

High-pressure steam-heating, compared with the heating by 
low pressure, is little used. The principles are the same as those 
applied to low-pressure work, but all fittings and appliances 
must, of course, be made to stand the higher strain to which 
they are subjected. 

The “ minus pressure ” steam system, sometimes termed 
“ atmospheric ” or “ vacuum,” is of more recent introduction 
than those just described. It is certainly the most scientific 
method of steam-heating, and heat can be made to travel a 
greater distance by its aid than by any other means. The heat 
of the pipes is great, but can be easily regulated. Ihe system 
is economical in fuel, but needs skilled attendance to keep the 
appliances and fittings in order. The steam is introduced into 
the pipes at about the pressure of the atmosphere, and is sucked 
through the system by means of a vacuum pump, which at the 
same operation frees the pipes from air and from condensation 
water. This pumping action results in an extremely rapid 
circulation of the heating agent, enabling long distances to be 
traversed without much loss of heat. 

Compared with heating by hot water, steam-heating requires 
less piping, which, further, may be of much smaller diameter 
to attain a similar result, because of the higher temperature 
of the heat-yielding surface. A drawback to the use of steam 
is the fact that the high temperature of the pipes and radiators 
attracts and spreads a great deal of dust. There is also a risk 
that woodwork near the pipes may warp and split. The apparatus 
needs constant attention, since neglect in stoking would result 
in stopping the generation of steam, and the whole system 
would almost immediately cool. To regulate the heat it is 
necessary either to instal a number of small radiators or to 
divide the radiators into sections, each section controlled by 
distinct valves ; steam may then be admitted to all the sections 
of the radiator or to any Icfss number of sections as desired. 
In a hot-water system the heat is given off at a lower temperature 
and is consequently more agreeable than that yielded by a 
steam-heating apparatus. The joint most commonly used for 
hot-water pipes is termed the “ rust ” joint, w'hich is cheap to 
make, but unfortunately is inefficient. The materials required 
are iron borings, sal-ammoniac and sulphur ; these are mixed 
together, moistened with water, and rammed into the socket, 
which is previously half filled with yarn, well caulked. The 
materials mixed with the iron borings cause them to rust into a 
solid mass, and in doing so a slight expansion takes place. On 
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this account it is necessary to exercise some skill in forming the 
joint, or the sodcet of the pipe will be split ; numbers of pipes 
are undoubtedly spoilt in this way. Suitable proportions of 
materials to form a rust joint are 90 parts by weight of iron 
borings well mixed with 2 parts of flowers of sulphur, and i 
part of powdered sal-ammoniac. Another joint, less rigid but 
sound and durable, is made with yarn and white and red lead. 
The white and red lead are mixed together to form a putty, and 
are filled into the socket alternately with layers of well-caulked 
yarn, starting with yam and finishing off with the lead mixture. 

Iron expands when heated to the temperature of boiling 
water (212® F.) about i part in 900, that is to say, a pipe 
Join a would expand or increase in length when 

torpipea. Seated to this temperature about in., an amount 
which seems small but which would be quite sufficient 
to destroy one or more of the joints if provision were not made 
to prevent damage. The amount of expansion increases as the 
temperature is raised ; at 340® F. it is 2I in. 
in 100 ft. With wrought-iron pipes bends 
may be arranged, as shown in fig. 8, to take 
up this expansion. With cast-iron pipe this 
cannot be done, and no length of piping over 
40 ft. should be without a proper expansion 
joint. The pipes arc best supported on rollers 
which allow of movement without straining 
Fig. 8. the joints. 

There are several joints in general use for the 
best class of work which are formed with the aid of india-rubber 
rings or collars, any expansion being divided amongst the whole 
number of joints. In the rubber ring joint an india-rubber ring is 
used ; slightly less in diameter than the pipe. The rubber is circular 
in section, and about i in. thick, and is stretched on the extreme 
end of a pipe which is then forced into the next socket. This 
joint is durable, secure and easily made ; it allows for expansion 
and by its use tlie risk of pipe sockets being cracked is avoided. 
It is much used for greenhouse heating works. Richardson’s 
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patent joint (fig. 9) is a good form of this class of joint. The 
pipes have specially shaped ends between whicli a rubber collar 
is placed, the joint being held together by clips. The result 
is very satisfactory and will stand heavy water pressure. 
Messenger’s joint (fig. 10) is designed to allow more freedom of 
expansion and at the same time to withsUind considerable 
pressure; one loose cast iron collar is used, and another is 
formed as a socket on the end of the pipe itself. One end of 
each pipe is plain, so that it may be cut to any desired length ; 

— pipes with shaped ends obviously 

gjE jfc must be obtained in the exact lengths 

required. Jones’s expansion joint 

lllllllllllilllll llllillllllll/ll “ somewhat similar to 

USSyUS Messenger’s but it is not capable 

of withstanding so great a pressure. 
Pjq In this case both collars of cast 

iron are loose. 


Radiators (really convectors) were in their primitive design 
coils of pipe, used to give a larger heating area than the single 
pipe would afford. They are now usually of special 
* design, and may be divided into three classes — indirect 

radiators, direct radiators and direct ventilating radiators. 
Indirect radiators are placed beneath the floor of the apartment 
to be heated and give off heat through a grating. This method 
is frequently adopted in combined schemes of heating and 
ventilating ; the fresh air is warmed by being passed over their 
surfaces previously to being admitted through the gratings into 
the room. Dkect radiators are a development of &e early coil 


of pipe ; they are made in various types and designs and are 
usually of cast iron. Ventilating radiators are similar, but have 
an inlet arrangement at the base to allow external air to pass 
over the heating surface before passing out through the perfla- 
tions. Radiators should not be fixed directly on to the main 
heating pipe, but always on branches of smaller diameter leading 
from the flow pipe to one end of the radiator and back to the 
main return pipe from the other end ; they may then be easily 
controlled by a valve placed on the branch from the flow pipe. 
To each radiator should be fitted an air tap, which when opened 
will permit the escape of any air that has accumulated in the 
coil ; otherwise free circulation is impossible, and the full 
benefit of the heat is not obtained. 

A plentiful supply of hot water is a necessity in every house 
for domestic and hygienic purposes. In small houses all require- 
ments may be satisfied with a boiler heated by the 
kitchen fire. For large buildings where large quantities 
of hot water are used an independent boiler of suitable ^pp^. 
size should be installed,. Every installation is made 
up of a boiler or other water heater, a tank or cylinder to contain 
the water when heated, and a cistern of cold water, the supply 
from which to the system is regulated automatically by a ball 
valve. These containers, proportioned to tlie required supply 
of hot water, are connected with each other by means of pipes, 
a “ flow ” and a “ return ” connecting the boiler with the 
cylinder or tank (fig. 12). The flow pipe starts from the top 
of the boiler and is connected near the top of the cylinder, the 
return pipe joining the 
lower portions of the 
cylinder and boiler. The 
supply from the cold-water 
cistern enters the bottom 
of the cylinder, and thence 
travels by way of the re- 
turn pipe to the boiler, 
where it is heated, and 
back through the flow' 
pipe to the cylinder, which 
is thus soon filled with hot 
water. A flow pipe which 
serves also for expansion 
is taken from the top of 
the cylinder to a point 
above the cold - water 
supply and turned down 
to prevent the ingress of 
dirt. From this pijie at 
various points are taken 
the supply pipes to baths, 
lavatories, sinks and other 
appliances. It will be observed that in fig. 12 the cylinder 
is placed in proximity to ^the boiler ; this is the usual and 
most effective method, but it may be placed some distance 
away if desired. The tank system is of much earlier date tlian 
this cylinder system, and although tlie two resemble each other 
in many respects, the tank system is in practice the less effective. 
The tank is placed above the level of tlic topmost draw off, and 
often in a cupboard which it will warm sufficiently to permit 
of its being used as a linen airing closet. An expansion pipe is 
taken from the top of the tank to a point above the roof. All 
draw off services are taken off from the flow pipe which connects 
the boiler with the tank. This method differs from that adopted 
in the cylinder system, where all services are led from the top 
of the cylinder. A suitable proportion between the size of the 
tank or cylinder and that of the boiler is 8 or 10 to 1. Water 
may also be heated by placing a coil of steam or high-pressure 
hot-water pipes in a water tank (fig. 6), the water heated in this 
way circulating in the manner already described. An alternative 
plan is to pass the water through pipes placed in a steam chest. 

Cylinders, tanks and independent boilers should be encased 
in a non-conducting material such as silicate ^tton, thick felt 
or asbestos composition* The two first mentioned are affixed 
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by means of bands or straps or stitched on ; the asbestos is laid 
on in the form of a plaster from 2 to 6 in. thick. 

Taps to baths and lavatories should be connected to the main 
services by a flow and return pipe so that hot water is constantly 
flowing past the tap, thus enabling hot water to be obtained 
immediately. Frequently a single pipe is led to the tap, but the 
water in this branch cools and must therefore be drawn off before 
hot water can be obtained. 

Two classes of boilers are chiefly used in hot-water heating 
installations, viz. those heated by the fire of the kitchen range, 
and those heated separately or independently. Of 
the first class there are two varieties in common use — 
a form of “ saddle boiler (fig. 13) and the “ boot ’’ boiler, 
(fig. 14). Independent boilers are made in every conceivable 
size and form of construction, and many of 
them are capable of doing excellent work. In 
the choice of a boiler of this description it 
sliould be remembered that rapid heating, 
economical combustion of fuel, and facilities 
for cleaning, are requisites, the absence of 
any of which considerably lowers the efficiency 
of the apparatus. Boilers set in brickwork 
are sometimes used in domestic work, although 
they are more favoured for horticultural 
heating. The shape mostly used is the “ saddle ” boiler, or 
some variation upon this very old pattern. The coiled pipe fire- 
box of the liigh-pressure hol-watcr system previously described 
may be also classed with boilers. 

A notable feature of modern boiler construction is the mode of 
building the apparatus of cast iron in either horizontal or vertical 
sections. Both the types intended to be set in brickwork and 
those working independently are formed on the sectional 
principle, which has many good points. The parts are easy of 
transport and can l.)e handled without difficulty through narrow 
doorways and in confined situations. The size of the boiler may 
be increased or diminished by the addition or subtraction of one 
or more sections ; these, being simple in design, are easily fitted 
together, and should a section become defective it is a simple 
matter to insert a new one in its place. Should a defect occur 
with a wrought iron boiler it is usually necessary for tlie purpose 
of repair to disconnect and remove the 
whole apparatus, the heating system of 
which it forms a part being in the 
meantime useless. In a type built with 
vertical sections each division is complete 
in itself, and is not directly connected 
with the next section, but communicates 
with flow and return drums. A defective 
section maj^ thus be left in position and 
stopped off by means of plugs from the 
drums until it is convenient to fit a new 
one in its place. A boiler w'ith horizontal 
sections is shown in fig. 15 ; it will be 
seen that each of the upper sections has a number of cross 
w'atcrways which form a series of gratings over the fire-box 
and intercept most of the heat generated, effecting great 
economy of fuel. 

In the ordinary working of a hot-water apparatus the expansion 
pipe already referred to will prevent any overdue pressure 
occurring in the boiler ; should, however, the pipes 
rmivSi. become blocked in any way while the apparatus is 
in use, or the water in them become frozen, the lighting 
of the fire would cause the water to expand, and having no outlet 
it would in all probability burst the boiler. To prevent this a 
safety valve should be fitted on the top of the boiler, or be con- 
nected thereto with a lai^e pipe so as to be visible. The valve 
may be of the dead weight (fig. 16), lever weight, spring (fig. 17) 
or diaphragm variety. The three first named are largely used. 
In the diaphragm valve a thin piece of metal is fixed to an outlet 
from the boiler, and when a moderate pressure is exceeded this 
gives way, allowing the water and steam to escape. 

Fusible plugs are little used ; they consist of pieces of softer 
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metal inserted on the side of the boiler, which melt should the 
heat of the water rise above a certain temperature. 

A “ Geyser ** is a very convenient form of apparatus for heat- 
ing a quantity of water in a short time. A water pipe of copper 
or wrought iron is passed through a cylinder in which 
gas or oil heating burners are placed. The piping 
takes a winding or zigzag course, and by the time the outlet is 
reached, the water it contains has reached a high temperature. 



By this means a continuous stream of hot water is obtained, 
greater or smaller in prt>portion to the size and power of the 
apparatus. The improved types of gas geysers are provided 
with a single control to both gas and w'ater supplies, with a 
.small “ pilot ” burner to ignite the gas. A flue should in all cases 
be provided to can*}" off the fumes of the fuel. 

In districts where the water is of a “ hard nature,” that is, 
contains bicarbonate of lime in solution, the interior of the 
boiler cylinders, tanks and pipes of a hot -water 
system will become incrusted with a deposit of lime 
which is gradually precipitated as the water is heated 
to boiling point. With “vciy" hard” water tins deposit 
may require removal every three months ; in Ix)ndon it is 
usual to clean out the boiler every six months and the cylinders 
and tanks at longer intervals. For this 
purpose manlids must be provided (figs. 

13 and 14), and pipes should be fitted 
with removable caps at the bends to 
allow for periodical cleaning. The lime 
deposit or fur ” is a poor conductor of 
heat, and it is therefore most detrimental 
to the efficiency of the system to allow 
the interior of the boiler or any other 
portion to become furred up. Further, if 
not removed, the fur will in a short time 
bring about a fracture in the boiler. The use of soft water entails 
a disadvantage of another character — ^that of corroding iron and 
lead work, soft water exercising a very vigorous chemical action 




Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 
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upon these metals. In districts supplied with soft water, copper first displayed to the world by the publication, in the Hamburg 
should be employed to as large an extent as possible. Modezeiiung, of verses which he had sent to Amalie Schoppe 

The table given below will be useful in calculating the size of the (1791-1858), a then popular journalist and author of nursery 
radiating surface necessary to raise the temperature to the extent tales. Through the kindness of this lady, wno interested several 
required when the external air is at freezing point (32° Fahr.) : — of her friends on his behalf, he was enabled to go to Hamburg 

and there prepare himself for the university. 
A year later he went to Heidelberg to study 
law, but finding this uncongenial he passed 
on to the university of Munich, where he 
devoted himself to philosophy, history and 
literature. In 1839 Hebbel left Munich and 
wandered back to Hamburg on foot, where 
he resumed his relations with Elise Lensing, 
whose self-sacrificing assistance had helped 
him over the darkest days in Munich. In 
the same year he wrote his first tragedy 
Judith (published 1841), which in the 


Description of Building 
to be heated. 

Temperature 

required. 

Cubic Feet of Air heated by 

I sq. ft. of Radiator or 

Pipe Surface. 

IwOW Pressure j Low Pressure 
Water. | Steam. 

Dwelling rooms . . 

55“-^"" 

85-90 


Schools 

60° 

90-100 

120-130 

Churches and chapels .... 

55'’-6o‘‘ 

100-120 

135-160 

Ofiices and shops 

55°-6o'' 

120-125 

160-170 

Public halls, workshops, waiting-rooms 

55° 

I 30-1 50 

1 75-200 

Warehouses, stores .... 

50°-55° 

140-160 

190-220 


In closing this account of heating and the practical methods 
of application of heat, an example may be mentioned to show 
the great capabilities of a carefully planned system. 
at Jbockport in New York state, America, 

L^kpart. interesting example of the direct application of 
steam-heating on a large scale has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr Birdsill Holly of that city. Houses 
within a radius of 3 m. from the boiler house are supplied with 
superheated steam at a pressure of 35 lb to the in. The mains, 
the largest of which are 4 in. in diameter, and the smallest 
2 in., are wrapped in asbestos, felt and other non-conducting 
materials, and are placed in wooden tubes laid under ground 
like water and gas pipes. The house branches pipes are ij in. 
in diameter, and }-in. pipes are used inside the houses. The 
steam is employed for warming apartments by means of pipe 
radiators for heating water by steam injections, and for all 
cooking purposes. The steam mains to the houses are laid by 
the supply company ; the internal pipes and fittings are paid 
for or rented by the occupier, costing for an installation from 
£30 for an ordinary eight-roomed house to jfioo or more for 
larger buildings. With the success of this undertaking in view 
it is a matter of wonder that the example set in this instance 
has not been adopted to a much greater extent elsewhere. 

The principal publications on heating are : Hood, Practical lyeatise 
on Warming Buildings by Hot Water', Baldwin, Hot Water Heating 
and Fittings ; Baldwin, Steam Heating for Buildings ; Billings, 
Ventilation and Heating ; ('arpenlcr, Heating and Ventilating 
Buildings ; Jones, Heating by Hot Water, Ventilation and Hot Water 
Supply ; Dye, Hot Water Supply, (J. Bt.) 

HEAVEN (O. Eng. hefen, heofon, keofone ; this word appears 
in O.S. kevan ; the High Ger. word appears in Ger. IJimmel, 
Dutch kernel ; there does not seem to be any connexion between 
the two words, and the ultimate derivation of the word is 
unknown ; the suggestion that it is connected with “ to heave,'' 
in the sense of something “ lifted up," is erroneous), properly 
the expanse, taking the appearance of a domed vault above the 
earth, in which the sun, moon, planets and stars seem to be placed, 
the firmament ; hence also used, generally in the plural, of the 
space immediately above the earth, the atmospheric region 
of winds, rain, clouds, and of the birds of the air. The heaven 
and the earth together, therefore, to the ancient cosmographers, 
and still in poetical language, make up the universe. In the 
cosmogonies of many ancient peoples there was a plurality of 
heavens, probably among the earlier Hebrews, the idea being 
elaborated in rabbinical literature, among the Babylonians and 
in Zoroastrianism. The number of these heavens, the higher 
transcending the lower in glory, varied from three to seven. 
Heaven, as in the Hebrew skamayim, the Greek oifpavos, the 
Latin caelum^ is the abode of God, and as such in Christian 
eschatology is the place of the blessed in the next world (see 
Eschatology and Paradise). 

HEBBEL, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1813-1863), German 
poet and dramatist, was bom at Wesselburen in Ditmarschen, ’ 
Holstein, on the 18th of March 1813. Though only the son of a 
poor bricklayer, he early showed a talent for poetry, which was ; 


following year was performed in Hamburg 
and Berlin and made his name known throughout Germany. 
In 1840 he wrote the tragedy GenovetiQy and the following year 
finished a comedy, Der Diamani, which he had begun at Munich. 
In 1842 he visited Copenhagen, where he obtained from the 
king of Denmark a small travelling studentship, which enabled 
him to spend some time in Paris and two years (1844-1846) in 
Italy. In Paris he wrote his fine “ tragedy of common life," 
Maria Magdalene (1844). On his return from Italy Hebbel 
met at Vienna two Polish noblemen, the brothers Zerboni di 
Sposetti, who in their enthusiasm for his genius urged him to 
remain, and supplied him with the means to mingle in the best 
intellectual society of the Austrian capital. The unwonted 
life of ease had its effect. The old precarious existence became 
a horror to him, he made a deliberate breach with it by marrying 
(in 1846) the beautiful and wealthy actress Christine Enghaus, 
ruthlessly sacrificing the girl who had given up all for him and 
who remained faithful till her death, on the ground that “ a 
man’s first duty is to the most powerful force within him, that 
which alone can give him happiness and be of servu’ce to the 
world " : in his case the poeticiil faculty, which w ould have 
perished “ in the miserable struggle for existence.” This “ deadly 
sin," which, “ if peace of conscience be the test of action," was, 
he considered, the best act of his life, established his fortunes. 
Elise, however, still provided useful inspiration for his art. As 
late as 1855, shortly after her death, he wrote the little epic 
Mutter und Kind, intended to show that the relation of parent 
and child is the essential factor which makes the quality of 
happiness among all classes and under all conditions equal. 
Long before this Hebbel had become famous. German sovereigns 
bestowed decorations upon him ; and in foreign capitals he 
was feted as the greatest of living German dramatists. From 
the grand-duke of Saxe-VVeimar he received a flattering invitation 
to take up his residence at Weimar, where several of his plays 
were first performed. He remained, however, at Vienna until 
his death on the 13th of December 1863. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Hebbel’s principal 
tr£^^edics are H erodes und Mariamne (1850); Julia (1851); 
Michel Angelo (1851); Agnes Bernauer (1855) ; Gyges und sein 
Ring (1856), and the magnificently conceived trilogy Die 
Nibelungcn (1862), his last work (consisting of a prologue, Der 
gehornte Siegfried y and the tragedies, Siegfrieds Tod and Kritm- 
kilds Rachc)y which won for the author the Schiller prize. Of 
his comedies Der Diamanl (1847), Der Rubin (1850), and Ihc 
tragi-comedy Ein IWauerspiel in Shilien (1845), are the more 
important, but they are heavy and hardly rise above mediocrity. 
All his dramatic productions, however, exhibit skill in character- 
ization, great glow of passion, and a true feeling for dramatic 
situation ; but their poetic effect is frequent ly marred by 
extravagances which border on the grotesque, and by the intro 
duction of incidents the unpleasant character of which is not 
sufficiently relieved. In many of his lyric poems, and especially 
in Mutter und Kindy published in 1859, Hebbel showed that his 
poetic gifts were not restricted to the drama. 

His collected works were first published by E. Kuh (12 V(4s., 
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Hamburg, 1866-1868) ; revised by H. Knimm (12 vols., Hamburg, 
1892). The best critical edition is that by R. M. Werner (12 vols., 
1 901 -1903), to which have been added rlebbcl's Diaries (4 vols.) 
and Correspondence (6 vols.). Hebbel's Briefwechsel mit Freunden 
und berUhmtcn Zeitgenossen was issued by F. Bamberg (1890-1892). 
The chief biographies of Hel>bel are those by E. Kuh (1877) and 
R. M. Werner (1905). Sec also L. A. Frankl, Zur Biographic P. 
Hehhcls (1884) ; T. Poppc, F. Hebbcl und sein Drama (1900) ; A. 
Scheunert, Dcr Pantragtsmus als System der Weltanschauung und 
Asthetik Hebbels (1903) ; E. A. Georgy, Die Tragodie F. Hebbels 
nach ihvem Ideengehalt (i904)» 

HEBBURN, an urban district in the Jarrow parliamentary 
division of Durham, England, on the right bank of the Tyne, 
4j m. below Newcastle, and on a branch of the North-Eastern 
railway. Pop. (1881), 11,802 ; (1901), 20,901. It has extensive 
shipbuilding and engineering works, rope and sail factories, 
chemical, colour and cement works, and collieries. 

HEBDEN BUDGE, an urban district in the Sowerby parlia- 
mentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
on the Calder and Hebden rivers, 7 m. W. by N. of Halifax 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1901), 7536. 
The town has cotton factories, dye-works, foundries and manu- 
factories of shuttles. The upper Calder valley, between Halifax 
and Todmorden, is walled with bold hills, the summits of which 
consist of wild moorland. The vale itself is densely populated, 
but its beauty is not destroyed, and the contrast with its desolate 
surroundings is remarkable. 

HEBE, in Greek mythology, daughter of Zeus and Hera, the 
goddess of youth. In the Homeric poems she is the female 
counterpart of Ganymede, and acts as cupbearer to the gods 
{Iliad, iv. 2). She was the special attendant of her mother, 
whose horses she harnessed {Iliad, v. 722). When Heracles 
was received amongst the gods, Hebe was bestowed upon him in 
marriage {Odyssey, xi. 603). When the custom of the heroic 
age, which permitted female cupbearers, fell into disuse, Hebe 
was replaced by Ganymede in the popular mytholog>% To 
account for her retirement from her office, it was said that she 
fell down in the presence of the gods while handing the wine, 
and was so ashamed that she refused to appear before them 
again. Hebe exhibits many striking points of resemblance with 
the pure Greek goddess Aphrodite. She is the daughter of Zeus 
and Hera, Aphrodite of Zeus and Dione ; but Dione and Hera 
are often identified. Hebe is called Dia, a regular epithet of 
Aphrodite ; at Phlius, a festival called KwriroTo/Aot (the days of 
ivy-cutting) was annually celebrated in her honour (Pausanias, 
ii. 13) ; and ivy was sacred also to Aphrodite. The apotheosis 
of Heracles and his marriage with Hebe became a favourite 
subject with poets and painters, ajid many instances occur on 
vases. In later art she is often represented, like Ganymede, 
caressing the eagle. 

See R. Kekule, Hebe (1867), mainly dealing with the represen- 
tations of Hebe in art ; and P. Decharme in Darembcrg and Saglio’s 
Dictionnaire des antiquitds. 

The meaning of the word Hebe tended to transform the 
goddess into a mere personification of the eternal youth that 
i)clongs to the gods, and this conception is frequently met with. 
Then she l)ecomes identical with the Roman juventas, who is 
simply an abstraction of an attribute of Jupiter Juventus, 
the god of increase and blessing and youth. To Juventas, as 
personifying the eternal youth of the Roman state, a chapel 
was dedicated in very early times in the cella of Minerv’^a in 
the temple of Jupiter ('apitolinus. With this temple is connected 
the legend of Juventas and Terminus, who alone of all the gods 
refused to pve way when it was being built — an indication of the 
eternal solidity and youth of Rome. The cult of Juventas did 
not, however, become firmly established until the time of the 
second Punic war. In 218 the Sibylline books ordered a lecti- 
stemium in honour of Juventas and a supplicatio in honour of 
Hercules, and in 19 1 a temple was dedicated in her honour in 
the Circus Maximus. In later times Juventas became the 
personification, not of the Roman youth, but of the emperor, 
who assumed the attributes of a god (Livy v. 54, xxi. 62, 
xxxvi. 36 ; Dion. Halic. iii. 69 ; G. Wissowa in Roscher’s 
Lexikon der Mythologie), 


HBBBI^ JOHANN PETER (1760-1826), German poet and 
popular writer, was bom at Basel on the loth of May 1760. 
The father dying when the child was little over a year old, he 
was brought up amidst poverty-stricken conditions in the vill^e 
of Hausen in the Wiesental, where he received his earliest 
education. Being of brilliant promise, he found friends who 
enabled him to complete his school education and to study 
theology (1778-1780) at Erlangen. At the end of his university 
course he was for a time a private tutor, then became teacher at 
the Gymnasium in Karlsruhe, and in 1808 was appointed director 
of the school. He was subsequently appointed member of the 
Consistory and “ evangelical prelate.** He died at Schwetzingen, 
near Heidelberg, on the 22nd of September 1826. Hebei is one 
of the most widely read of all German popular poets and writers. 
His poetical narratives and lyric poems, written in the “Alemanic’* 
dialect, are “ popular ** in the best sense. His Allemannische 
Gedichte (1803) “ bucolicize,** in the words of Goethe, “the 
whole world in the most attractive manner** {verbauert das game 
Universum auf die anmuiigste Weise). Indeed, few modem 
German poets surpass him in fidelity, naivete, humour, and in the 
freshness and vigour of his descriptions. His poem, Die Wiese, 
has been described by Johannes Scherr as the “ pearl of German 
idyllic poetry ’* ; while his prose writings, especially the narra- 
tives and essays contained in the SchatzkdsUein des rheinischen 
Hausfreundes (Tubingen, 1811 ; new edition, Stuttg. 1869, 
1888), belong to the best class of German stories, and according 
to August Friedrich Christian Vilmar (1800-1868) in his Geschichte 
der deutschen Liieratur are “ worth more than a cartload of 
novels *’ {wiegen ein ganzes Fuder Romane auf). Memorials 
have been erected to him at Karlsruhe, Basel and Schwetzingen. 

A complete edition of HebeVs works — Sdmtliche Werke — was 
first ])ubhshed at Stuttgart in 8 vols. (1832-1834) ; subsequent 
editions appeared in 1847 (3 vols.), 1868 (2 vols.), 1873 (edited by 
G. Wendt, 2 vols.), 1883-1885 ((?dittxl by O. Bebaghel, 2 vols.) and 
1905 (edited by E, Keller, 5 vols.), as well as innumerable reprints. 
HebeEs correspondence has been edited by O. Behaghel (1883). 
.See G. Langin, /. P, Hebei, ein Lebensbild (1894), and the introduction 
to BchagheEs edition. 

HEBER, REGINALD (1783-1826), English bishop and hymn- 
writer, was bom at Malpas in Cheshire on the 21st of April 
1783. His father, who Ixilonged to an old Yorkshire family, 
held a moiety of the living of Malpas. Reginald Hebcr early 
showed remarkable promise, and was entered in November 1800 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, where he proved a distinguished 
student, carrying off prizes for a Latin poem entitled Carmen 
seculare, an English poem on Palestine, and a prose essay on 
The Sense of Honour. In November 1804 he was elected a 
fellow of All Souls College ; and, after finishing his distinguished 
university career, he made a long tour in Europe. He was 
admitted to holy orders in 1807, and was then presented to the 
family living of Hodnet in Shropshire. In 1809 Ileber married 
Amelia, daughter of Dr Shipley, dean of St Asaph. He was 
made prebendary of St Asaph in 1812, appointed Biunpton 
lecturer for 1815, preacher at Lincoln’s Inn in 1822, and bishop 
of Calcutta in January 1823. Before sailing for India he received 
the degree of D.D, from the university of Oxford. In India 
Bishop Heber laboured indefatigably, not only for tlie good of 
his own diocese, but for the spread of Christianity throughout 
the East. He undertook numerous tours in India, consecrating 
churches, founding schools and discharging other Christian 
duties. His devotion to his work in a trying climate told severely 
on his health. At Trichinopoly he was seized with an apoplectic 
fit when in his bath, and died on the 3rd of April 1826. A 
statue of him, by Chantrey, was erected at Calcutta. 

Heber was a pious man of profound learning, literary taste 
and great practical energy. His fame rests mainly on his 
hymns, which rank among the best in the English language. 
The following may be instanced : “ Lord of mercy and of 
might ** ; “ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning ** ; 
“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill ** ; “ God, that madcst earth 
and heaven ** ; “ The Lord of might from Sinai’s brow ** ; 
“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty ** ; “ From Greenland’s 
icy mountains ” ; “ The Lord will come, the earth shall quake ” ; 
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** The Son of God goes forth to war/’ Heber’s h3mins and other 
poems are distinguished by finish of style^ pathos and soaring 
aspiration ; but they lack originality, and are rather rhetorical 
than poetical in the strict sense. 

Among Heber's works are : Palestine : a Poem, to which is added 
the Passage of the Bed Sea (1809) ; Europe : Lines on the Present War 
(1809) ; a volume of poems in 1812 ; The Personality -and Office of 
the Christian Comforter asserted and explained (being the Hampton 
Lectures for 1815) ; 'The Whole Works of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, with 
a Life of the Author, and a Critical Examination of his Writings (1822) ; 
Hymns written and adapted to the Weekly Church Service of the Year, 
principally by Bishop Heber (1827) ; A Journey through India (1828) ; 
Sermons preached in England, and Sermons preached in India (1829) ; 
Sermons on the Lessojis, the Gospel, or the Epistle far every Sunday in 
the Year (1837). The Poetical Works of Reginald Heber were collected 
in 1841. 

See the Life of Reginald Heber, D.D by his widow, Amelia 

Heber (1830), which also contains a number of lieber's miscellaneous 
writings ; The Last Days of Bishop Heber, by Thomas Robinson, 
A.M., archdeacon of Madras (1830) ; T. S. Smyth, The Character 
and Religious Doctrine of Bishop Heber (1831), and Memorials of a 
Quiet Life, by Augustus J. C. Hare (1874). 

HEBER, RICHARD (1773-1833), English book -collector, 
the half-brother of Reginald Heber, was born in London on 
the 5th of January 1773. As an undergraduate at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, he began to collect a purely classical libraty, 
but his taste broadening, he became interested in early English 
drama and literature, and began liis wonderful collection of rare 
books in these departments. He attended continental book- 
sales, purchasing sometimes single volumes, sometimes whole 
libraries. Sir Walter Scott, whose intimate friend he was, and 
who dedicated to him the sixth canto of Marmion, classed 
Heber’s library as superior to all others in the world ” ; 
Campbell described him as the fiercest and strongest of all the 
bibliomaniacs.” He did not confine himself to the purchase 
of a single copy of a work which took his fancy. “ No gentleman,” 
he remarked, can be without three copies of a book, one for 
show, one for use, and one for borrowers.” To such a size did 
his library grow that it over-ran eight liouses, some in England, 
some on the Continent, It is estimated to have cost over £100,000, 
and after his death the sale of that part of his collection stored 
in England realized more than £56,000. He is known to have 
owned 1 50,000 volumes, and probably many more. He possessed 
extensive landed property in Shropshire and Yorkshire, and was 
sheriff of the former county in 1821, was member of Parliament 
for Oxford University from i82i“-i826, and in 1822 was made 
a D.C.L. of that University. He was one of the founders of the 
Athenaeum Club, London. lie died in London on the 4th of 
October 1833. 

HEBERDEN, WILLIAM (1710-1801), English phy.sician, was 
bom in London in 1710. In the end of 1724 he was sent to St 
John's College, Cambridge, where he obtained a fiilowship 
about 1730, became master of arts in 1732, and took the degree 
of M.D. in 1739. He remained at Cambridge nearly ten years 
longer practising medicine, and gave an annual course of lectures 
on materia medica. In 1 746 he became a fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians in London ; and two years later he settled 
in London, where he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1749, and enjoyed an extensive medical practice for more 
than thirty years. At the age of seventy-two he partially 
retired, spending his summers at a bouse which he had taken 
at Windsor, but he continued to practise in l^mdon during the 
winter for some years longer. In 1778 he was made an honorary 
member of the Paris Royal Society of Medicine. He died in 
London on the 17th of May 1801. Heberden, who was a good 
classical scholar, published several papers in the Phil, Trans. 
of the Royal Society, and among his noteworthy contributions 
to the Medical Transactions (issued, largely at his suggestion, by 
the College of Physicians) were papers on chicken-pox (1767) 
and angina pectoris (1768). His Commentarii de morhorum 
historia et curatione, the result of careful notes made in his 
pocket-book at the bedside of his patients, were published in 
1802; in the following year an English translation appeared, 
believed to be from the pen of his son, William Heberden (1767- 


1845), aJso a distinguished scholar and physician, who attended 
King George III. in his last illness. 

HfiBERT, EDMOND (181 2-1890), French geologist, was 
born at Villefargau, Yonne, on the 12th of June 1812. He was 
educated at the ColE*ge de Meaux, Auxerre, and at the Ecole 
Normale in Paris. In 1836 he became professor at Meaux, 
in 1838 demonstrator in chemistry and physics at the £cole 
Normale, and in 1841 sub-director of studies at that .school and 
lecturer on geology. In 1857 the degree of D. ds Sc. was conferred 
upon him, and he was appointed professor of geology at tlie 
Sorbonne. There he was eminently successful as a teacher, 
and worked with great zeal in the field, adding much to the 
knowledge of the Jurassic and old r strata. He devoted, how- 
ever, special attention to the sulxlivisions of the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary formations in France, iind to their correlation with 
the strata in England and in southern Europe. To him we owe 
the first definite arrangement of the Chalk into palaeontological 
zones (see Table in GeoL Mag., 1869, p. 200). Iluring his later 
years he was regarded as the leading geologist in EYance. He 
was elected a member of the Institute in 1877, Commander 
of the Legion of Honour in 1885, and he was three times president 
of the Geological Society of France. He died in Paris on the 
4th of April 1890. 

HUBERT, JACQUES RENfi (1757-1794), French Revolutionist, 
i called “ PtYe Duchesne,” from the newspaper he edited, was 
I bom at Aleni^on, on the 15th of November 1757, where his 
father, who kept a goldsmith's sliop, had held some municipal 
office. His family was ruined, however, by a lawsuit while 
he was still young, and Hubert came to Paris, where in his 
struggle against poverty he endured great hardships ; the 
accusiitions of theft directed against him later by Camille 
Desmoulins were, however, without foundation. In 1790 he 
attracted attention by some pamphlets, and became a prominent 
member of the club of the C'ordelicrs in 1791. On the 10th of 
August 1792 he was a member of the revolutionar}^ Commune 
of Paris, and became second substitute of the procureur of the 
Commune on the 2nd of December 1792. His violent attacks 
on the Girondists led to his arrest on the 24th of May 1793, but 
he was released owing to the threatening attitude* of the mob. 
Henceforth very popular, Hebert organized with P. G. ('haumette 
{q.v.) the worship of Reason,” in opposition to the ihcistic 
cult inaugurated by Robespierre, against whom he tried to excite 
a popular movement. The failure of this brought alxmt the 
arrest of the Hebertists, or enrages, as his partisans were called. 
Hubert was guillotined on the 24th of March 1794* His wife, 
who had been a nun, was executed twenty days later. Hebert’s 
influence was mainly due to his articles in his journal Lc Pere 
Duchesne} which appeared from 1790 to 1794. These articles, 
while not lacking in a certain cleverness, were violent and 
abusive, and purposely couched in foul language in order to 
appeal to the mob. 

See Louis Duval, " H6bert chez lui,” in La Revolution Francaise, 
revue d'histoirc modernc et contetn porainc , t. xii. and 1. xiii. ; D. Mater, 
J. R. Hubert, lautcur du Pere Duchesne avant la jomnee du 10 aotH 
ryt)2 (Bourges, Comm. Hist, du Cher, 18S8) ; F. A. AuJard, Le Culte 
de la raison et de I'dtre supreme (Paris, 1892). 

HEBREW LANGUAGE. The name “ Hebrew ” is derived, 
through the Greek ‘E/ifpafo?, from 'ibhray, the Aramaic equivalent 
of the Old Testament word ^ihhrl, denoting the people who 
commonly spoke of themselves as Israel or Children of Israel 
from the name of their common ancestor (see Jkws). The 
later derivative Yisra}ell, Israelite, from Yisra’el, is not found 
in the Old Te.stament.- Other names used for the language of 
Israel are speech of Canaan (Isa. xix. 18) and Yehiidfiith, Jewish, 
(2 Kings xviii. 26). In later times it was called the holy tongue. 
The real meaning of the word "ibhrt must ultimately be suuglit 
in the root' abhor, to pass across, to go beyond, from which is 
derived the noon'ebher, meaning the “farther bank” of a river. 
The usual explanation of the term is that of Jewish tradition 

1 There were several journals of this name, the best known of the 
others being that edited bv Lemairc. . 

- In 2 vSam. xvii. 25 Israelite should be Jshmaeltte, as in the 
parallel passage i Chron. ii. 17. 
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that Ubhri means the man “ from the other side/’ ue, either of 
the Euphrates or the Jordan. Hence the Septuagint in Gen. 
xiv. 13 render Abram ha-ibhri by 6 irepai^?, the ‘‘crosser/’ 
and Aquila, following the same tradition^ has o 7r€patrrj^, the 
man ** from beyond.” This view of course implies that the term 
was originally applied to Abram or his descendants by a people 
living on the west of the Euphrates or of the Jordan. It has 
been suggested that the root 'abhar is to be taken in the sense 
of “ travelling/’ and that Abram the wandering Aramaean 
(Deut. xxvi. 5) was called ha-ibhri because he travelled about 
for trading purposes, his language, being the lingua 

franca of Eastern trade. The use of the term kj^pauTri for 
biblical Hebrew is first found in the Greek prologue to Ecclesi- 
asticus (r. 130 B.C.). In the New Testament it denotes the native 
language of Palestine (Aramaic and Hebrew being popularly 
confused) as opposed to (ireek. In modem usage the name 
Hebrew is applied to that branch of the northern part of the 
Semitic family of languages which was used by the Israelites 
during most of the time of their national existence in Palestine, 
and in which nearly all their sacred writings are composed. As 
to its characteristics and relation to other Itoguages of the same 
stock, see Semitic Languages. It also includes the later forms 
of the same language as used by Jewish writers after the close 
of the Canon throughout the middle ages (Rabbinical Hebrew) 
and to the present day (New Hebrew). 

Before the rise of comparative philology it was a popular 
opinion that Hebrew was the original speech of mankind, from 
which all others were descended. This belief, derived from the 
Jews (cf. Pal. Targ. Gen. xi. i), was supported by the etymologies 
and other data supplied by the early chapters of Genesis. But 
though Hebrew possesses a very old literature, it is not, as we 
know it, structurally as early as, e,g, Arabic, or, in other words, 
it does not come so near to that primitive Semitic speech which 
may be pre-supposed as the common parent of all the Semitic 
languages. Owing to the imperfection of the Hebrew alphabet, 
which, like that of most Semitic languages, has no means of 
expressing vowel-sounds, it is only partly possible to trace the 
development of the language. In its earliest form it was no 
doubt most closely allied to the Canaanite or Phoenician stock, 
to the language of Moab, as revealed by the stele of Mesha 
(c. 850 B.C.), and to Edomite. The vocalization of Canaanite, 
as far as it is known to us, e.g. from glosses in the Tell-el-Amama 
tablets (15th century b.c.)^ and much later from the Punic 
passages in the Poenidus of Plautus, differs in many respects 
from that of the Hebrew of the Old Testament, as also does the 
Septuagint transcription of proper names. The uniformity, 
however, of the Old Testament text is due to the labours of 
successive schools of grammarians who elaborated the Massorah 
(see Hebrew Literature), thereby obliterating local or dialectic 
differences, which undoubtedly existed, and establishing the 
pronunciation current in the synagogues about the 7th century 
A.D. The only mention of such differences in the Old Testament 
is in Judges xii. 6, where it is stated that the Ephraimites pro- 
nounced (sh) as b or D (s). In Neh. xiii. 24, the “ speech 
of Ashdod ” is more probably a distinct (Philistine) language. 
Certain peculiarities in the language of the Pentateuch (h^.t for 
Ty3 for mya), which used to be regarded as archaisms, 
are to be explained as purely orthographical.^ In a series of 
writings, however, extending over so long a period as those of 
the Old Testament, &omc variation or development in language 
is to be expected apart from the natural differences between the 
poetic (or prophetic) and prose styles. The consonantal text 
sometimes betrays these in spite of the Massorah. In general, 
the later books of the Old Testament show, roughly speaking, 
a greater simplicity and uniformity of style, as well as a tendency 
to Aramaisms. For some centuries after the Exile, the people 
of Palestine must have been bilingual, speaking Aramaic for 
ordinary purposes, but still at least understanding Hebrew, 
Not that they forgot their own tongue in the Captivity and learnt 
Aramaic in Babylon, as used to be supposed. In the western 

^ See Zimmem, in Ztsch, fur AssyrioL (1891), p. 154. 

^ See Gescnius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gram. §170. 


provinces of the Persian empire Aramaic was the official lan- 
guage, spoken not only in P^estine but in all the surrounding 
countries, even in Egypt and among Arab tribes such as the 
Nabateans. It is natural, therefore, that it should influence and 
finally supplant Hebrew in popular use, so that translations even 
of the Old Testament eventually appear in it (Targums). Mean- 
while Hebrew did not become a dead language — indeed it can 
hardly be said ever to have died, since it has continued in use 
till the present day for the purposes of ordinary life among 
educated Jews in all parts of the world. It gradually became a 
literary rather than a popular tongue, as appears from the style 
of the later books of the Old Testament (Chron., Dan., Eccles.), 
and from the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus (c. 170 b.c.). During 
the 1st century b.c. and the ist century a.d. we have no direct 
evidence of its characteristics. After that period there is a great 
development in the language of the Mishna. It was still living 
Hebrew, although mainly confined to the schools, with very 
clear differences from the biblical language. In the Old Testa- 
ment the range of subjects was limited. In the Mishna it was 
very much extended. Matters relating to daily life had to be 
discussed, and words and phrases were adopted from what was 
no doubt the popular language of an earlier period. A great 
many foreign words were also introduced. The language being 
no longer familiar in the same sense as formerly, greater definite- 
ness of expression became necessary in the written style. In 
order to avoid the uncertainty arising from the lack of vowels 
to distinguish forms consisting of the same consonants (for 
the vowel-points were not yet invented), the aramaising use of 
the reflexive conjugations (Hithpa*el, Nithpael) for the internal 
passives (Pu*al, Hoph'al) became common ; particles were used 
to express the genitive and other relations, and in general there 
was an endeavour to avoid the obscurities of a purely consonantal 
writing. What is practically Mishnic Hebrew continued to be 
used in Midrash for some centuries. The language of l)oth 
Talmuds, which, roughly speaking, were growing contem- 
poraneously with Midrash, is a mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic 
(Eastern Aram, in tlie Babylonian, Western in the Jerusalem 
Talmud), as was also that of the earlier commentators. As the 
popular use of Aramaic was gradually restricted by the spread 
of Arabic as the vernacular (from the 7th century onwards), 
while the dispersion of the Jews became wider, biblical Hebrew 
again came to be the natural standard both of East and West. 
The cultivation of it is shown and was no doubt promoted by 
the many philological works (grammars, lexicons and masorah) 
which are extant from the loth century onward. In Spain, 
under Moorish dominion, most of the important works of that 
period were composed in Arabic, and the influence of Arabic 
writers both on language and method may be seen in con- 
temporaneous Hebrew compositions. No other vernacular 
(except, of course, Aramaic) ever had the same influence upon 
Hebrew, largely because no other bears so close a relation to it. 
At the present day in the East, and among learned Jews else- 
where, Hebrew is still cultivated conversationally, and it is 
widely used for literary purposes. Numerous works on all kinds 
of subjects are produced in various countries, periodicals flourish, 
and Hebrew is the vehicle of correspondence between Jews in 
all parts of the world. Naturally its quality varies with the 
ability and education of the writer. In the modern pronunciation 
the principal differences are between the Ashkenazim (German 
and Polish Jews) and the Sephardim (Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews), and concern not only the vowels but also certain con- 
sonants, and in some cases probably go back to early times. As 
regards writing^ it is most likely that the oldest Hebrew records 
were preserved in some form of cuneiform script. The alphabet 
(see Writing) subsequently adopted is seen in its earliest form 
on the stele of Mesha, and has been retained, with modifications, 
by the Samaritans. According to Jewish tradition Ezra in- 
troduced the Assyrian character (mra ana), a much- debated 
statement which no doubt means tlmt the Aramaic hand in use 
in Babylonia was adopted by the Jews about the 5th century 
B.c. Another form of the same hand, allowing for differences of 
material, is found in Egyptian Aramaic papyri of the 5th and 4tb 
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centuries b.c. From this were developed (a) the sqiiare character 
used in MSS. of the Bible or important tcxts^ and in most printed 
books^ (b) the Rabbinic (or Rashi) character^ used in commentaries 
and treatises of all kinds^ both in MS. and in printed books^ 
{c) the character^ used in letters and for informal purposes^ 

not as a rule printed. In the present state of Hebrew palaeo- 
graphy it is not possible to determine accurately the date of a 
MS., but it is easy to recognize the country in which it was written. 
The most clearly marked distinctions are between Spanish, 
French, German, Italian, Maghrebi, Greek, Syrian (including 
Egyptian), Yemenite, Persian and Qaraite hands. It is in the 
Rabbinic and Cursive characters that the differences are most 
noticeable. The Hebrew alphabet is also used, generally with 
the addition of some diacritical marks, by Jews to write other 
languages, chiefly Arabic, Spanish, Persian, Greek, Tatar (by 
Qaraites) and in later times German. 

The philological study of Hebrew among the Jews is described 
below, under Hebrew Literature, of which it formed an integral 
part. Among Christian scholars there was no independent 
school of Hebraists before the revival of learning. In the Greek 
and Latin Church the few fathers who, like Origen and Jerome, 
knew something of the language, were wholly dependent on their 
Jewish teachers, and their chief value for us is as depositaries 
of Jewish tradition. Similarly in the East, the Syriac version 
of the Old Testament is largely under the influence of the syna- 
gogue, and the homilies of Aphraates are a mine of Rabbinic 
lore. In the middle ages some knowledge of Hebrew was pre- 
served in the Church by converted Jews and even by non- Jewish 
scholars, of whom the most notable were the Dominican con- 
troversialist Raymundus Martini (in his Pngio fidei) and the 
Franciscan Nicolaus of Lyra, on whom Luther drew largely in 
his interpretation of Scripture. But there was no tradition of 
Hebrew study apart from the Jews, and in the 15th century 
when an interest in the subject was awakened, only the most 
ardent zeal could conquer the obstacles that lay in the way. 
Orthodox Jews refused to teach those who were not of their 
faith, and on the other hand many churchmen conscientiously 
believed in the duty of entirely suppressing Jewish learning. 
Even books were to be had only with the greatest difficulty, 
at least north of the Alps. In Italy things were somewhat 
l)etter. Jews expelled from Spain received favour from the popes. 
Study was facilitated by the use of the printing-press, and some 
of the earliest books printed were in Hebrew. The father of 
Hebrew study among Christians was the humanist Johann 
Reuclilin (1455-1522), the author of the Rudimenta Hebraica 
(Pforzheim, 1506), whose contest with the converted Jew 
Pfefferkorn and the Cologne obscurantists, established the claim 
of the new study to recognition by the Church. Interest in the 
subject spread rapidly. Among Reuchlin’s own pupils were 
Melanchthon, Oecolampadius and Ccllarius, while Sebastian 
Miinster in Heidelberg (afterwards professor at Basel), and 
Biichlein (Fagius) at Isny, Strasburg and Cambridge, were 
pupils of the liberal Jewish scholar Elias Levita. France 
drew teachers from Italy. Santes Pagninus of Lucca was at 
Lyons ; and the trilingual college of Francis I. at Paris, with 
Vatablus and le Mercier, attracted, among other foreigners, 
Giustiniani, bishop of Nebbio, the editor of the Genoa psalter 
of 1516. In Rome the converted Jew Felix Pratensis taught 
under the patronage of I.eo X., and did useful work in connexion 
with the great Bombeig Bibles. In Spain Hebrew learning 
was promoted by Cardinal Ximenes, the patron of the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot. The printers, as J. Froben at Basel and 
Etienne at Paris, also produced Hebrew books. For a time 
Christian scholars still leaned mainly on the Rabbis. But a more 
independent spirit soon arose, of which le Mercier in the i6th, 
and Dnisius early in the 17th century, may be taken as repre- 
sentatives. In the 1 7th century too the cognate languages were 
studied by J. Selden, E. Castell (Heptaglott lexicon) and E. 
Pococke (Arabic) in England, Ludovicus de Dieu in Holland, 
S. Bochait in France, J. Ludolf (Ethiopic) and J. H. Hettinger 
(Syriac) in Germany, with advantage to the Hebrew grammar 
and lexicon. Rabbinic learning moreover was cultivated at 


Basel by the elder Buxtorf who was the author of grammatical 
works and a lexicon. With the rise of criticism Hebrew phDology 
soon became a necessary department of theology. Cappellus 
(d. 1658) followed Levita in maintaining, against Buxtorf, the 
late introduction of the vowel-points, a controversy in which 
the authority of the massoretic text was concerned. He was 
supported by J. Morin and R. Simon in France. In the i8th 
century in Holland A. Schultens and N. W. Schroeder used the 
comparative method, with great success, relying mainly on 
Arabic. In Germany there was the meritorious J. D. Michaelis 
and in France the brilliant S. de Sacy. In the 19th century 
the greatest name among Hebraists is that of Gesenius, at Halle, 
whose shorter grammar (of Biblical Hebrew) first published in 
1813, is still the standard work, thanks to the ability with which 
his pupil E. Rodiger and recently E. Kautzsch have revised 
and enlarged it. Important work was also done by G. H. A. 
Ewald, J. Olshausen and P. A. de Lagarde, not to mention 
later scholars who have utilized the valuable results of Assyrio- 
logical research. 

Bibliography. — Among the numerous works dealing with the 
study of Hebrew, the following are some of the most practically 
useful. 

Grammars, Introdnotory. — Davidson, Introductory Hebrew Grammar 
(9th ed., Edinburgh, 1888) ; and Syntax (Edinburgh, 1894). Ad- 
vanced : Gesenius's Grammatik, ed. Kautzsch (28th ed., 
Leipzig, 1909 ; Eng. trans., Oxford, 1910) ; also Driver, Treatise on 
the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew (3rd cd., Oxford, 1892). For post- 
biblical Hebrew, Strack and Siegfried, Lehrbuch d. netthebrdischen 
Sprache (Leipzig, 1884). 

Comparative Grammar. — Wright, Lectures on the Comp, Grammar 
of the Sent. Lang. (Cambridge, 1890) ; Brockelmann, Grundviss dc.y 
vcrgleichenden Grammatik (Berlin, 1907, «N:c.). 

Loxieons. — Gesenius’s philologicus (l-cij^zig, 1829-1858), 

and his Hehrdisches Handworterbuck (15th cd. by Zimmern and Buhl, 
Leipzig, 1910) ; Brown, Briggs and Driver, Hebrew and Jing. Lexicon 
(Oxford, 1892-1906). For later Hebrew : Levy, Neithehrdischcs 
Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1876-1889) ; Jastrow', Dictionary of the Tar- 
gwwiw,<S'C.(Ncwyork, 1886, <S:c.); DixXmscix^Aramaisches neuhehriiisches 
Worterbuch (Frankfort a. M., 1897) ; Kohiit, Aruch compictiim 
(Vienna, 1878-1890 (in Hebrew) is valuable for Ihe language of the 
Talmud. (A. Cv.) 

HEBREW LITERATURE. Properly speaking, “ Hel -rew 
Literature ’’ denotes all works written in the Hebrew language. 
In catalogues and bibliographies, however, the expression is now 
generally used, conveniently if incorrectly, as synonymous wath 
Jewish literature, including all works written by Jews in Hebrew 
characters, whether the language be Aramaic, Arabic or even 
some vernacular not related to Hebrew. 

llic literature begins with, as it is almost entirely based upon, 
the Old Testament. There were no doubt in the earliest times 
jiopular songs orally transmitted and perhaps books ouTeMta- 
of annals and laws, but except in so far as remnants ment- 
of them are embedded in the biblical books, tlicy have Scrip- 
entirely disappeared. Ibiis the Book of the Wars of 
the Lord is mentioned in Num. xxi. 14 ; the Book of Jashar 
in Josh. X. 13, 2. Sam. i. j 8 ; the Song of the Well is quoted in 
Num. xxi. 17, 18, and the song of Sihon and Moab, ib. 27-30 ; 
of Lamech, Gen. iv. 23, 24 ; of Moses, Exod. xv. As in other 
literatures, these popular elements form the foundation on which 
greater works are gradually built, and it is one function of literary 
criticism to show the way in w'hich the component parts wx*re 
welded into a uniform whole. The traditional view that Moses 
was the author of the Pentateuch in its present form, would 
make this the earliest monument of Hebrew literature. Modern 
inquiry, however, has arrived at other conclusions (see Bible, 
Old Testament), which may be briefly summarized as follows : 
the Pentateuch is compiled from various documents, the earliest 
of which is denoted by J (beginning at Gen. ii. 4) from the fact 
that its author regularly uses the divine name Jehovah (Yahweli). 
Its date is now usually given as about 800 b.c.’ In the next 
century the document E was composed, so called from its using 

* The dating of these documents is extremely difficult, since it is 
based entirely on internal evidence. Various scholars, while agreeing 
on the actual divisions of the text, differ on the question of priority. 
The dates here given are those which seem to be most generally 
accepted at the present time. They are not put forward as the result 
of an independent review of the evidence. 
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Elohim (God) instead of Yahwch. Both these documents are 
considered to have originated in the Northern kingdom^ Israel> 
where also in the 8th century appeared the prophets Amos and 
Hosea. To the same period belong the book of Micah, the earlier 
parts of the books of Samuel, of Isaiah and of Proverbs, and 
perhaps some Psalms. In 722 b.c. Samaria was taken and the 
Northern kingdom ceased to exist. Judah suffered also, and it is 
not until a century later that any important literary activity 
is again manifested. The main part of the book of Deuteronomy 
was “ found ” shortly before 621 b.c. and about the same time 
appeared the prophets Jeremiah and Zephaniah, and perliaps 
the book of Ruth. A few years later (about 600) the two Penta- 
teuchal documents J and E were woven together, the books of 
Kings were compiled, the book of Habakkuk and parts of the 
Proverbs were written. Early in the next century Jerusalem 
was taken by Nebuchadrezzar, and the prophet Ezekiel was 
among the exiles with Jehoiachin. Somewhat later (c. 550) the 
combined document JE was edited by a writer under the influence 
of Deuteronomy, the later parts of the books of Samuel were 
written, parts of Isaiah, the books of Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah 
and perhaps the later Proverbs. In the exile, but probably after 
500 B.C., an important section of the Hexateuch, usually called 
the Priest*s Code (P), was drawn up. At various times in the 
same century arc to be placed the book of Job, the post-exilic 
parts of Isaiah, the books of Joel, Jonah, Malachi and the Song 
of Songs. The Pentateuch (or Hexateuch) was finally completed 
in its present form at some time before 400 b.c. The latest parts 
of the Old Testament are the books of Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c, 330 b.c.), Ecclesiastes and Esther (3rd century) 
and Daniel, composed either in the 3rd century or according 
to some views as late as the time of Antiochus Epiphanes {c. 168 
B.C.). With regard to the date of the Psalms, internal evidence, 
from the nature of the case, leads to few results which are con- 
vincing, ITie most reasonable view seems to be that the collection 
was formed gradually and that the process was going on during 
most of the period sketched above. 

It is not to be supposed that all the contents of the Old Te.sta- 
ment were immediately accepted as sacred, or that they were 
ever all regarded as being on the same level. 'Fhe 
Torah, the Law delivered to Moses, held among the 
mtrmtun . J^ws of the 4th century b.c, as it holds now, a pre- 
eminent position. The inclusion of other books in the 
Canon was gradual, and was effected only after centuries of 
debate. The Jews have always been, however, an intensely 
literary people, and the books ultimately accepted as canonical 
were only a selection from the literature in existence at the 
beginning of the Christian era. The rejected books receiving 
little attention have mostly either been altogether lost or have 
survived only in translations, as in the case of the Apocrypha. 
Hence from the composition of the latest canonical books to the 
redaction of the Mishna (see below) in the 2nd century a.d., the 
remains of Hebrew literature are very scanty. Of books of this 
period which are known to have existed in Hebrew or Aramaic 
up to the time of Jerome (and even later) we now possess most j 
of the original Hebrew text of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus) in a 
somewhat corrupt form, and fragments of an Aramaic text of a re- 
cension of theTestamentsof the Twelve Patriarchs, both discovered 
within recent years. Resides definite works of this kind, there 
was also being foiyned during this period a large body of ex- 
egetical and l^aJ material, for the most part orally transmitted, 
which only received its literary form much later. As Hebrew 
became less familiar to the people, a system of translating 
the text of the Law into the Aramaic vernacular verse by verse, 
was adopted in the synagogue. The beginnings of it are supposed 
to be indicated in Neh. viii. 8. The translation was no doubt 
originally extemporary, and varied with the individual trans- 
lators, but its form gradually became fixed and was ultimately 
TMtwum down. It was called Targum, from the 

Aramaic targemy to translate. The ei^iest to be thtis 
edited was the Targum of Onkelos (OnqclOs), the proselyte, on 
the Law, It received its final form in Babylonia probably in the 
3rd century A.©. The Samaritan Targum, of about the same 


date, clearly rests on the same tradition. Parallel to Onkelos 
was another Targum on the Law, generally called pseudo- 
Jonathan, which was edited in the 7th century in Palestine, and 
IS based on the same system of interpretation but is fuller and 
closer to the original tradition. There is also a fragmentary 
Targum (Palestinian) the relation of which to the others is 
obscure. It may be only a series of disconnected glosses on 
Onkelos. For the other books, the recognized Targum on the 
Prophets is that ascribed to Jonathan ben Uzziel (4th century ?), 
which originated in Palestine, but was edited in Babylonia, so 
that it has the same history and linguistic character as Onkelos. 
Just as there is a Palestinian Targum on the Law parallel to the 
Babylonian Onkelos, so there is a Palestinian Targum (called 
Yerushalmi) on the Prophets parallel to that of Ben Uzziel, but 
of later date and incomplete. The Law and the Prophets l^ing 
alone used in the services of the synagogue, there was no author- 
ized version of the rest of the Canon. There are, however, 
Targumim on the Psalms and Job, composed in the 5th century, 
on Proverbs, resembling the Peshitta version, on the five 
MeghillSth, paraphrastic and ^adic (see below) in character, 
and on Chronicles — all Palestinian. There is also a second 
Targum on Esther. There is none on Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah. 

We must now return to the 2nd century. During the period 
which followed the later canonical books, not only was translation, 
and therefore exegesis, cultivated, but even more the 
amplification of the Law. According to Jewish teach-^* 
ing (tf.g. Abhoth i. i) Moses received on Mount Sinai not 
only the written I^w as set down in the Pentateuch, but also 
the Oral Law, which he communicated personally to the 70 
elders and through them by a “ chain of tradition ” to succeeding 
ages. The application of this oral law is called Hcdakhah, the 
rules by which a man’s daily “ walk ” is regulated. The halakhah 
was by no means inferior in prestige to the written Law. Indeed 
some teachers even went so far as to ascribe a higher value to it, 
since it comes into closer relation with the details of everyday 
life. It was not independent of the written Law, still less could 
it be in opposition to it. Ratlier it was implicitly contained 
in the Torah, and the duty of the teacher was to .show 
this. It was therefore of the first importance that the chain of 
tradition should be continuous and trustworthy. The line is 
traced through biblical teachers to Ezra, the first of the SopherTm 
or scribes, who handed on the charge to the “ men of the Great 
Synagogue,” a much-discussed term for a body or succession of 
teachers inaugurated by Ezra. The last member of it, Simon the 
Just (either Simon I., who died about 300 b.c., or Simon TL, who 
died about 200 b.c.), was the first of the next series, called Elders, 
represented in the tradition by pairs of teachers, ending with 
HiUel and Shammai about the beginning of the Christian era. 
Their pupils form the starting-point of the next series, the 
Tannftim (from Aram. ten% to teach), who occupy the first two 
centuries a.d. 

By this time the collection of halakhic material had become 
very large and various, and after several attempts had been made 
to reduce it to uniformity, a code of oral tradition was ^ * 
finally drawn np in the 2nd century by Judah ha-Nasi, * * 

called Rabbi par excellence. This was the Mishnah. Its name 
is derived from the Hebrew shanah, corresponding to the Aramaic 
tend, and therefore a suitable name for a tannaitic work, meaning 
the repetition or teaching of the oral law. It is written in the 
Hebrew of the schools {leshdn hakhamim) which differs in 
many respects from that of the Old Testament (see Hebrew 
Language). It is divided into six ** orders,” according to 
subject, and each order is subdivided into chapters. In making 
his selection of halakhdtb. Rabbi used the earlier compilations, 
which are quoted as ” words of Rabbi ‘AqTba ” or of R. Me‘ir, 
but rejected much which was afterwards collected under the 
title of Tosefta (addition) and Baraita (outside the Mishnah). 

Traditional teaching was, however, not confined to halakhah. 
As observed above, it was the duty of the teachers to show the 
connexion of practical rules with the written Law, 
the more so since the Sadducees rejected the authority 
of the oral law as such. Hence arises Midrash, exposition, from 
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datash to investigate ” a scriptural passage. Of ^ hakkhic 
Midrash we possess that on Exodus, called Mekhilta, that on 
Leviticus, called Sifra, and that on Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
called Sifr§. All of these were drawn up in the period of the 
Amora m, the order of teachers who succeeded the Tann&im, 
from the close of the Mishnah to about a.d. 500. llie term 
Midrash, however, more commonly implies ogoia, ue» the 
homiletical exposition of the text, with illustrations designed 
to make it more attractive to the reader or hearer. Picturesque 
teaching of this kind was always popular, and specimens of it 
are familiar in the Gospel discourses. It began, as a method, 
with the Sopherim (though there are traces in the Old Testament 
itself), and was most developed among the Tannaim and Amor- 
fiim, rivalling even the study of halakhah. As the existing 
halakhOth were collected and edited in the Mishnah, so the 
much larger agadic material was gathered together and arranged 
in the Midrashim. Apart from the agadic parts of the earlier 
Mekhilta, Sifra and SifrS, the most important of these collections 
(which are anonymous) form a sort of continuous commentary 
on various books of the Bible. They were called Rabboih (great 
Midrashim) to distinguish them from preceding smaller collec- 
tions. Bereshlth Rabba,on Genesis,and Ekhah RMati, on Lamen- 
tations, were probably edited in the 7th century. Of the same 
character and of about the same date are the Pesiqta, on the 
lessons for Sabbaths and feast-days, and Wayyiqra R. on ]^viti- 
cus. A century perhaps later is the Tanhuma, on the sections of 
the Pentateuch, and later still the Pesiqta Rabbati, Shemoth R, 
(on Exodus), Betnidkbar R. (on Numbers), Debkarltn R. (on 
Deuteronomy). There are also Midrashim on the Canticle, 
Ruth, Ecclesiastes, Esther and the Psalms, belonging to this 
later period, the Pirqe R. Eliezer, of the 8th or 9th century, a 
sort of history of creation and of the patriarchs, and the Tanna 
dehe Eliyaku (an ethical work of the loth century but containing 
much that is old), besides a large number of mmor compositions.* 
In general, these performed very much the same function as 
the lives of saints in the early and medieval church. Very 
important for the study of Midrashic literature are the Yalqut 
(gleaning) Shim dm, on the whole Bible, the Yalqut Mckhtrt, 
on the Prophets, Psalms, Proverbs and Job, and the Midrash 
ha-gadhdl? all of which are of uncertain but late date and 
preserve earlier material. The last, which is preserved in MSS. 
from Yemen, is especially valuable as representing an independent 
tradition. 

Mfeanwhile, if agadic exegesis was popular in the centuries 
following the redaction of the Mishna, the study of halakhah 
was by no means neglected. As the discussion of the 

* " * Law led up to the compilation of the Mishnah, so the 
Mishnah itself became in turn the subject of further discussion. 
The material thus accumulated, both halakhic and agadic, 
forming a commentary on and amplification of the Mishnah, 
was eventually written down under the name of Gemara (from 
gemar, to learn completely), the two together forming the 
Talmud (properly “ instruction ’^). The tradition, as in the case 
of the Targums, was again twofold ; that which had grown up 
in the Palestinian Schools and that of Babylonia. The founda- 
tion, however, the Mishnah, was the same in both. Both works 
were due to the Amoraim and were completed by about a.T). 500, 
though the date at which they were actually committed to 
writing is very uncertain. It is probable that notes or selections 
were from time to time written down to help in teaching and 
learning the immense mass of material, in spite of the fact that 
even in Sherira’s time (nth century) such aids to memory were 
not officially recognized. Both Talmuds are arranged according 
to the six orders of the Mishnah, but the discussion of the 
Mishnic text often wanders off into widely different topics. 
Neither is altogether complete. In the Palestinian Talmud 
(Yerushalmt) the gemara of the 5th order (Qodashm) and of 
nearly all the 6th (Tohdroth) is missing, besides smaller parts. 

^ See especially A. Jellinek's Bet-ha-Midrasch (Leipzig, 1853), for 
these lesser midrashim. 

* That on Genesis was edited for the first time by Schechter 
(Cambridge, 1902). 


In the Babylonian Talmud (Babhli) there is no gemara to the 
smaller tractates of Order r, and to parts of ii., iv., v,, vi. The 
language of both gemaras is in the main the Aramaic vernacular 
(western Aramaic in Yerushalmi, eastern in Babhli), but early 
halakhic traditions (e,g, of Tannaitic origin) are given in their 
original form, and the discussion of them is usuidly also in 
Hebrew. Babhli is not only greater in bulk than Yerushalmi, 
but has also received far greater attention, so that the name 
Talmud alone is often used for it. As being a constant object of 
study numerous commentaries have been written on the Talmud 
from the earliest times till the present. The most important of 
them for the understanding of the gemara (Babhli) is that of 
Rashi® (Solomon ben Isaac, d. 1 104) with the Tosafoth (additions, 
not to be confused with the Tosefta) chiefly by the French school 
of rabbis following Rashi. These are always printed in the 
editions on the same page as the Mishnah and (jemara, the whole, 
with various other matter, filling generally about 12 folio volumes. 
Since the introduction of printing, the Talmud is always cited by 
tiie n^ber of the leaf in the first edition (Venice, 1520, &c.), 
to which all subsequent editions conform. In order to facilitate 
the practioil study of the Talmud, it was natural that abridge- 
ments of it should be made. Two of these may be mentioned 
which are usually found in the larger editions : that by Isaac 
Alfasi (ue, of Fez) in the 11th century, often cited in the Jewish 
manner as Rif ; and that by Asher ben Yehicl (d. 1328) of 
Toledo, usually cited as Rabbenu Asher, The object of both was 
to collect all halakhoth having a practical importance, omitting 
all those which owing to circumstances no longer possess more 
than an academic interest, and excluding the discussions on them 
and all agada. Both add notes and explanations of their own, 
and both have in turn formed the text of commentaries. 

With the Talmud, tlie anonymous period of Hebrew literature 
may be considered to end. Henceforward important works 
are produced not by schools but by particular teachers,, 
who, however, no doubt often represent the opinions 
of a school. There are two branches of work which partake 
of both characters, the Masorah and the Liturgy. 'Fhe name 
Masorah (Massorah) is usually derived from masar, to hand on, 
and explained as “ tradition.” According to others ^ it is the word 
found in Ezek. xx. 37, meaning a “ fetter.” Its object was to 
fix the biblical text unalterably. It is generally divided into the 
Great and the Small Masorah, forming together an apparatus 
criticus which grew up gradually in the course of centuries and 
now accompanies the text in most MSS. and printed editions to a 
greater or less extent. There are also separate masoretic treat- 
ises. Some system of the kind was necessary to guard against 
corruptions of copyists, while the care bestowed upon it no doubt 
reacted so as to enhance the sanctity ascrilxid to the text. Many 
apparent puerilities, such as the counting of letters and tlic 
marking of the middle point of books, had a practical use in 
enabling copyists of MSS. to determine the amount of work 
done. 'Ihc registration of anomalies, such as the suspended 
letters, inverted nuns and larger letters, enabled any one to test 
the accuracy of a copy. But the work of the Masoretes was much 
greater than this. Their long lists of the occurrences of words 
and forms fixed with accuracy the present (Masoretic) text, 
which they had produced, and were invaluable to subsequent 
lexicographers, while their system of vowel-points and accents 
not only gives us the pronunciation and manner of reading 
traditional about the 7th century a.d., but frequently serves 
also the purpose of an explanatory commentary. (See further 
under Bible.) Most of the Masorah is anonymous, including 
the Massekheth Sofertm (of various dates from perhaps the Cth 
to the 9th century) and the Okhlah we^khlah, but when the 
period of anon5nnous literature ceases, there appear (m the loth 
century) Ben Asher of Tiberias, the greatest authority on the 
subject, and his opponent Ben Naphtliali. Later on, Jacob 

* In Hebrew 'vn, from the initial letters of ^bbi Shelomoh 
Yi?haqi, a convenient method used by Jewish writers in referring 
to well-known authors. The name JarchS, formerly used for Kashi, 
rests on a misunderstanding. 

So Bacher in J*Q»R- iii. 785 sqq. 
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ben ^ayyim arranged the Masorah for the great Bomberg Bible 
of 1524. Elias Levitans Massareth ha-Massoreth (1538) and 
Buxtorf’s Tiberias (1620^ are also important. 

We must now turn back to a most difficult subject — ^^the 
growth of the Liturgy. We are not concerned here with indica- 
tions of the ritual used in the Temple. Of the prayer- 
book as it is at present, the earliest parts are the 
Shema* (Deut. vi. 4, &c.) and the anonymous blessings commonly 
called Shemoneh ‘Esreh (the Eighteen), together with certain 
Psalms. (Readings from the Law and the Prophets [Haphtarah] 
also formed part of the service.) To this framework were fitted, 
from time to time, various prayers, and, for festivals especially, 
numerous hymns. The earliest existing codification of the prayer- 
book is the Siddur {order) drawn up by Amram Gaon of Sura 
about 850. Half a century later the famous Gaon Seadiah, alp 
of Sura, issued his Siddur, in which the rubrical matter is in 
Arabic. Besides the Siddur, or order for Sabbaths and general 
use, there is the Mdhzor {cycle) for festivals and fasts. In both 
there arc ritual differences according to the Sephardic (Spanish), 
Ashkenazic (German-Polish), Roman (Greek and South Italian) 
and some minor uses, in the later additions to the Liturgy. The 
Mahzor of each rite is also distinguished by hymns {piyyMm) 
composed by authors {payyetanim) of the district. The most 
important writers are Yoseh ben Yoseh, probably in the 6th 
century, chiefly known for his compositions for the day of Atone- 
ment, Eleazar Qallr, the founder of the payyetanic style, perhaps 
in the 7th century, Seadiah, and the Spanish school consisting 
of Joseph ibn Abitur (died in 970), Ibn Gabirol, Isaac Gayyath, 
Moses ben Ezra, Abraham ben Ezra and Judah ha-levi, who will 
be mentioned below ; later, Moses ben Nahman and Isaac Luria 
the Kabbalist.^ 

The order of the Amoraim, which ended with the close of the 
Talmud (a.d. 500), was succeeded by that of the SabOralm, who 
^ merely continued and explained the work of their 
a#ffariii. predecessors, and these again were followed by the 
GeSnim, the heads of the schools of Sura and Pum- 
beditha in Babylonia, The office of Gaon lasted for something 
over 400 years, beginning about a.d. 600, and varied in import- 
ance according to the ability of the holders of it. Individual 
GeOnlm produced valuable works (of which later), but what is 
perhaps most important from the point of view of the develop- 
ment of Judaism is the literature of their Responsa or answers 
to questions, chiefly on halakhic matters, addressed to them from 
various countries. Some of these were actual decisions of 
particular Geonim ; others were an official summary of the 
discussion of the subject by the members of the School. They 
begin with Mar Rab Sheshna (7th century) and continue to 
Hai Gaon, who died in 1038, and are full of historical and literary 
interest.- The She’iltoth {questions) of Rab Ahai (8th century) 
also belong probably to the school of Pumbeditha, though their 
author was not Gaon. Besides the Responsa, but closely related 
to them, we have the lesser Halakhoth of Yehudai Gaon of Sura 
(8th century) and the great Halakhoth of Simeon Qayyara of 
Sura (not Gaon) in the 9th century. In a different department 
there is the first Talmud lexicon {*Arukh) now lost, by Zemah ben 
Paltoi, Gaon of Pumbeditha in the 9th century. The Siddur 
of Amram ben Sheshna has been already mentioned. All these 
writers, however, are entirely eclipsed by the commanding 
personality of the most famous of the Geonim, Seadiah ben 
Joseph {q,v.) of Sura, often called al-FayyumI (of the Fayum in 
Egypt), one of the greatest representatives of Jewish learning 
of all times, who died in 942. ITie last three holders of the office 
were also distinguished. Sherira of Pumbeditha (d. 998) was 
the author of the famous ‘‘ letter ” (in the form of a Responsum 
to a question addressed to him by residents in Kairawan), an 
historical document of the highest value and the foundation of 
our knowledge of the history of tradition. His son Hai, last 
Gaon of Pumbeditha (d. 1038), a man of wide learning, wrote 


* For the history of the very extensive literature of this class, 
Zunz, Liieraturgeschichie dtr synagogalen Poests (Berlin, 1865), is 
indispensable. 

See the edition of them in Harkavy, Studien, iv. (Berlin, 1885). 


(partly in Arabic) not only numerous Responsa, but also treatises 
on law, commentaries on the Mishnah and the Bible, a lexicon 
called in Arabic al-ffawi, and poems such as the Musar Haskcl, 
but most of them are now lost or known only from translations 
or quotations. Though his teaching was largely directed against 
superstition, he seems to have been inclined to mysticism, and 
perhaps for this reason various kabbalistic works were ascribed 
to him in later times. His father-in-law Samuel ben Hophni, 
last Gaon of Sura (d. 1034), was a voluminous writer on law, 
translated the Pentateuch into Arabic, commented on much of 
the Bible, and composed an Arabic introduction to the Talmud, 
of which the existing Hebrew introduction (by Samuel the Nagid) 
is perhaps a translation. Most of his works are now lost. 

In the Geonic period there came into prominence the sect of 
the Karaites {Bene miqrd, “followers of the Scripture,” the pro- 
testants of Judaism, who rejected rabbinical authority, 
basing their doctrine and practice exclusively on 
the Bible. The sect was founded by *Anan in the 8th 
century, and, after many vicissitudes, still exists. Their litera-" 
ture, with which alone we are here concerned, is largely polemical 
and to a great extent deals with grammar and exegesis. Of 
their first important authors, Benjamin al-Nehawendi and Daniel 
al-QtmisI (both in the 9th century), little is preserved. In the 
loth century Jacob al-Qirqisani wrote his Kit5h al-anwdr, on 
law, Solomon ben Yeruliam (against Seadiah) and Yefet ben 
‘All wrote exegetical works; in the nth century Abul-faraj 
Furqan, exegesis, and Yusuf al-Basir against Samuel ben Hophni. 
Most of these wrote in Arabic. In the 12th century and in 
S. Europe, Judah Hadassi composed his Eshkol ha-Kdpher, a 
great theological compendium in the form of a commentary on 
the Decalogue. Other writers are Aaron (the elder) ben Joseph, 
13th century, who wrote the commentary Sepher ha-mibhi^ar ; 
Aaron (the younger) of Nicomedia (14th century), author of 
‘Es Hayyim, on philosophy, Gan ^Edm, on law, and the com- 
mentary Kether Torah ; in the 15th century Elijah Bashyaz'i, 
on law {Addereth Eliyahii), and Caleb Efendipoulo, poet and 
theologian ; in the i6th century Moses Bashya?i, theologian. 
From the 12th century onward the sect gradually declined, 
being ultimately restricted mainly to the Crimea and Lithuania, 
learning disappeared and their literature became merely popular 
and of little interest. Much of it in later times was written in 
a curious Tatar dialect. Mention need only be made further 
of Isaac of Troki, whose anti-Christian polemic Hizzuq Emunah 
(1593) was translated into English by Moses Mocatta under the 
title of Faith Strengthened (1851) ; Solomon of Troki, whose 
Appirybn, an account of Karaism, was written at the request of 
Pufendorf (about 1700) ; and Abraham Firkovich, who, in spite 
of his impostures, did much for the literature of his people about 
the middle of the 19th century. (See also Qaraites.) 

To return to the period of the Geonim. While the schools 
of Babylonia were flourishing as the religious head of Judaism, 
the West, and especially Spain under Moorish rule, 
was becoming the home of Jewish scholarship. On the 
breaking up of the schools many of the fugitives fled gbip, 
to the West and helped to promote rabbinical learning 
there. The communities of Fez, Kairawan and N. Africa were in 
close relation with those of Spain, and as early as the beginning 
of the 9th century Judah ben Quraish of Tahort had composed 
his Risdlah {letter) to the Jews of Fez on grammatical subjects 
from a comparative point of view, and a dictionary now lost. 
His work was used in the loth century by Menahem ben Saruq, 
of Cordova, in his Mahhereth (dictionary). Menahem’s system 
of bi-literal and uni-literal roots was violently attacked by 
Dfmash ibn Labrat, and as violently defended by the author’s 
pupils. Among these was Judah Hayyuj of Cordova, the father 
of modem Hebrew grammar, who first established the principle 
of tri- literal roots. His treatises on the verbs, written in 
Arabic, were translated into Hebrew by Moses Giqatilla 
(nth century), himself a considerable grammarian and com- 
mentator, and by Ibn Ezra. His system was ^opted by 
Abu’l-walld ibn Jannah, of Saragossa (died early in the 11 A 
century), in his lexicon {Kitdh aFu^iil, in Arabic) and other works. 
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In Italy appeared the invaluable Talmud-lexicon (*Arukh) by 
Nathan b. Yehiel, of Rome (d. iio6), who was indirectly 
indebted to Bal^lonian teaching. He does not strictly follow 
the system of Hayyuj. Other works of a different kind also 
originated in Italy about this time : the very popular history 
of the Jews, called Josippon (probably of the loth or even 9th 
century), ascribed to Joseph ben G6ri6n (Gorionides) ‘ ; the 
medical treatises of Shabbethai Donnolo(ioth century) and his 
commentary on the Sepher Yezirah, the anonymous and earliest 
Hebrew kabbalistic work ascribed to the patriarch Abraham. 
In North Africa, probably in the 9th century, appeared the 
book known under the name of Eldad ha-Dani, giving an account 
of the ten tribes, from which much medieval legend was derived 
and in Kairawan the medical and philosophic^ treatises of Isaac 
Israeli, who died in 932. 

The aim of the grammatical studies of the Spanish school was 
ultimately exegesis. This had already been cultivated in the 
East. In the 9th century HIvi of Balkh wrote a 
rationalistic treatise ^ on difficulties in the Bible, 
which was refuted by Seadiah. The commentaries of the Geonim 
have been mentioned above. The impulse to similar work in the 
West came also from Babylonia. In the loth century Hushiel, 
one of four prisoners, perhaps from Babylonia, though that is 
doubtful, was ransomed and settled at Kairawan, where he 
acquired great reputation as a Talmudist. His son Hananeel 
(d. 1050) wrote a commentary on (probably all) the Talmud, and 
one now lost on the Pentateuch. Hananeers contemporary Nissim 
ben Jacob, of Kairawan, who corresponded with Hai Gaon of 
Pumbeditha as well as with Samuel the NagTd in Spain, likewise 
wrote on the Talmud, and is probably the author of a collection 
of Mdasiyyoth or edifying stories, besides works now lost. 
The activity in North Africa reacted on Spain. There the most 
prominent figure was that of Samuel ibn Nagdela (or Nagrcla), 
generally known as Samuel the NagTd or head of the Jewish 
settlement, who died in 1055. As vizier to the Moorish king 
at Granada, he was not only a patron of learning, but himself 
a man of wide knowledge and a considerable author. Some 
of his poems are extant, and an Introduction to the Talmud 
mentioned above. In grammar he followed Ha}yvij, whose 
pupil he was. Among others he was the patron of Solomon 
ibn Gabirol (q.v.), the poet and philosopher. To this period 
belong Hafz al-Qu^T (the Goth ?) who made a version of the 
Psalms in Arabic rhyme, and Bahya (more correctly Behai) 
ibn Paquda, dayyan at Saragossa, whose Arabic ethical treatise 
has always had great popularity among the Jews in its Hebrew 
translation, Hdbhoih ha-lebhabhdth. He also composed liturgical 
poems. At the end of the nth century Judah ibn Balaam 
wrote grammatical works and commentaries (on the Pentateuch, 
Isaiah, &c.) in Arabic; the liturgist Isaac Gayyath (d. in 1089 
at Cordova) wrote on ritual. Mo.ses Giqatilla has been already 
mentioned. 

The French school of the nth century was hardly less im- 
portant. Gershom ben Judali, the “ Light of the Exile ” (d. 
Rmuht. Mainz), a famous Talmudist and com- 

mentator, his pupil Jacob ben Yaqar, and Moses of 
Narbonne, called ha-Darshan, the “ Exegete,” were the fore- 
runners of the greatest of all Jewish commentators, Solomon 
ben Isaac (Rashi), who died at Troyes in 1 105. Rashi was a pupil 
of Jacob ben Yaqar, and studied at Worms and Mainz. Unlike 
his contemporaries in Spain, he seems to have confined himself 
wholly to Jewish learning, and to have known nothing of Arabic 
or other languages except his native French. Yet no commentator 
is more valuable or indeed more voluminou.s, and for the study 

^ Two different texts of it exist : (i) in the ed. pr. (Mantua, 1476) ; 
(2) ed. by Seb. Munster (Basel, 1541). There is also an early Arabic 
recension, but its relation to the Hebrew and to the Arabic 
2 Maccabees is still obscure. See /. Q. /?., xi. 355 sqq. The Hebrew 
text was edited with a Latin translation by Breithaupt (Gotha, 1707). 

® On the various recensions of the text see D. H. Muller in the 
Denkschriften of the Vienna Academy (Phil.~hist. 67 ., xli. i, p. 41) and 
Epstein’s ed. (Pressburg, 1891). 

® A fragment of such a work, probably emanating from the scliool 
of 91 vi, was found by Schechter and published in /. Q, 345 sqq. 


of the Talmud he is even now indispensable'. He commented 
on all the Bible and on nearly all the Talmud, has been himself 
^e text of several super-commentaries, and has exercised great 
influence on Christian exegesis. The biblical commentary was 
translated into Latin by Breithaupt (Gotha, 1710- 1714), that on 
the Pentateuch rather freely into German by L. Dukes (Prag, 
1838, in Hebrew-German characters, with the text), and parts 
by others. Closely connected with Rashi, or of his school, are 
Joseph Qara, of Troyes (d. about 1130), the commentator, 
and his teacher Menahem ben Helbo, Jacob ben Melr, called 
Rabbenu Tam (d. 1171), the most important of the Tosaphists 
(w. sup,), and later in the 12th century the liberal and rationalizing 
Joseph Bekhor Shor, and Samuel ben Meir(d. about 1174)0! 
Ramerupt, commentator and Talmudist. 

In the 1 2th and 13th centuries literature maintained a high 
level in Spain. Abraham bar Hiyya, known to Christian scholars 
as Abraham Judaeus (d. about 1136), was a mathematician, 
astronomer and philosopher much studied in the middle ages. 
Moses ben Ezra, of Granada (d. about 1140), wrote in Arabic 
a philosophical work based on Greek and Arabic as well as 
Jewish authorities, known by the name of the Hebrew translation 
as ^Arugath ha-bosem, and the Kitdb al-Maf^adarah, of great 
value for literary history. He is even better known as a poet, 
for his Dtwdn and the ^Anaq, and as a hymn-writer. His 
relative Abraham ben Ezra, generally called simply Ibn Ezra,* 
was still more distinguished. He was born at Toledo, spent 
most of his life in travel, wandering even to England and to the 
Ea.st, and died in 1167. Yet he contrived to write his great 
commentary on the Pentateuch and other books of the Bible, 
treatises on philosophy (as the Yesddh mbra), astronomy, 
mathematics, grammar (translation of Hayyuj), besides a Dlwan. 
The man, however, who shares with Ibn Gabirol the first place 
in Jewish poetry is Judah Ha-levi, of Toledo, who died in 
Jerusalem about 1140. His poems, both secular and religious, 
contained in his Dlwan and scattered in the liturgy, are all in 
Hebrew, though he employed Arabic metres. In Arabic he 
wrote his philosophical work, called in the Hebrew translation 
Sepher ha-KuzarJ, a defence of revelation as against non- Jewish 
philosophy and Qaraite doctrine. It shows considerable 
knowledge of Greek and x^rabic thought (Avicenna). Joseph 
ibn MTgash (d. 1141 at Lucena), a friend of Judah Ha-levi 
and of Moses ben Ezra, wrote Responsa and Hiddushin (annota- 
Hons) on parts of the Talmud. In another sphere mention must 
be made of the travellers Benjamin of Tudela (d. after 1173), 
whose Massa 6th are of great value for the histoiy and geography 
of his time, and (though not belonging to Spain) Pethahiah of 
Regensburg (d. about 1190), who wrote short notes of his 
journeys. Abraham ben David, of Toledo (d. about 1180), 
in philosophy an Aristotelian (through Avicenna) and the 
precursor of Maimonides, is chiefly known for his Sepher ha- 
qabbalah, written as a polemic against Karaism, but valuable 
for the history of tradition. 

The greatest of all medieval Jewish scholars was Moses ben 
Maimon (Rambam), called Maimonides by Chri.stians. He was 
bom at Cordova in 1135, fled with his parents from 
persecution in 1148, settled at Fez in 1160, passing 
there for a Moslem, fled again to Jerusalem in 1165, 
and finally went to Cairo where he died in 1204. He was dis- 
tinguished in his profession as a physician, and wrote a number 
of medical works in Arabic (including a commentary on the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates), all of which were translated into 
Hebrew, and most of them into T.atin, becoming the text-books 
of Europe in the succeeding centuries. But his fame rests mainly 
on his theological works. Passing over the le.ss important, 
these are the Mdreh Nebhukhim (so the Hebrew translation of 
the Arabic original), an endeavour to show philosophically the 
reasonableness of the faith, parts of which, translated into Latin, 
were studied by the Christian schoolmen, and the Mishneh 
Torah, also called Yad habazaqah (^*— 14^ the numl^r of the 
parts), a classified compendium of the Law, written in Hebrew 

* See M. Friedlander in Publications of the Society of Hebrew Lit., 
ist scr. vol. i., and 2nd ser. vol. iv. 
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and eaxky translated into Arabic, The latter of these, though 
generally’ accepted in the East, ’was much opposed in the West, 
especialfy at the time by the Talmudist Abraham ben David 
of Posqui^es {d. 1198). Maimonides also wrote an Arabic 
commentary on the Mishnah, soon afterwards translated into 
Mmiw Hebrew, commentaries on parts of the Talmud (now 
miatB Mttd lost), a treatise on Logic. His breadth of view 
and his Aristotelianism were a stumbling-block to the 
nlatT^ orthodox, and subsequent teachers may be mostly 
dassihed as Maimonists or anti - Maimonists, Even 
his fi^d Joseph ibn ‘Aqnin (d. 1226), author of a philosophical 
treatise in Arabic and of a oommentaty on the Song of Solomon, 
found so much difficult in the new views that the Mdreh 
Nebhukhlm was written in order to convince him, Maimonides* 
son Abraham (d, 1234), also a great Talmudist, wrote m Arabic 
Mdaseh Yerushalmt, on oaths, and Ktidb al-Kifdyah^ theology. 
His grandson David was also an author. A very different person 
was Moses ben Nahman (Ramban) or Nahmanides, who was bom 
at Gcrona in 1x94 and died in Palestine about 1270. His whole 
tendency was as conservative as that of Maimonides was liberal, 
and like all conservatives he may be said to represent a bst 
though not necessarily a less desirable cause. Much of hki life 
was spent in controversy, not only with Christians (in 1293 
before the king of Aragon), but also with his own people and on 
the views of the time, Ifc greatest work is the commentary 
on the Pentateuch in opposition to Maimonides and Ibn Ezra, 
He had a strong inclination to mysticism, but whether certain 
kabbalistic works are rightly attributed to him is doubtful. 
It is, however, not a mere coincidence that the two great kabbal- 
istic text-books, the Bahir and the Zohar (both meaning bright- 
ness ’*), appear first in the 13th century. If not due to Im teaching 
they are at least in sympathy with it. The Bahir, a sort of outline 
of the Zohar, and traditionally ascribed to Ne^unya (ist century), 
is believed by some to be the work of Isaac the Blind ben Abraham 
of Posqui^res (d. early in the 13th century), the founder of the 
modem Kabbalah and the author of the names for the lo 
SephirSth. Tht Zohar, supposed to be by Simeon ben Yohai 
fsnd century), is now generally attributed to Moses of Leon 
(d. 1305), who, however, drew his material in part from earlier 
written or traditional sources, such as the Sepher Yezlrah. 
At any rate the work was immediately accepted by the kabbalists, 
and has formed the basis of ail subsequent study of the subject. 
Though put into the form of a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
it is really an exposition of the kabbalistic view of the universe, 
and incidentally shows considerable acquaintance with the 
natural science of ’the time. A pupil, though not a follower of 
Nahmanides, was Solomon Adreth (not Addereth), of Barcelona 

i d. 1310), a prolific writer of Talmudic and polemical works 
against the Kabbalists and Maliommedans)as well as of responsa. 
He was opposed by Abraham Abulafia (d. about 1291) and his 
pupil Joseph Giqatilla (d. about 1305), the author of numerous 
kabbalistic works. Solomon*s pupil Bahya ben Asher, of 
Saragossa (d. 1340) was the author of a very popular com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch and of religious discourses entitled 
Kad ha-qetnahy in both of which, unlike his teacher, he made 
large use of the Kabbalah. Other studies, however, were not 
neglected. In the first half of the 13th century, Abraham ibn 
Qasdai, a vigorous supporter of Maimonides, translated (or 
adapted) a la^e number of philosophical works from Arabic, 
among them being the Sepher ha-tappuak, based on Aristotle’s 
ie Anima, and the Mdzene Zedeq of Ghazzali on moral philosophy, 
of both of which the originals are lost. Another Maimonist was 
Shem Jfibh ben Joseph Falaquera (d. after X290), philosopher 
(following Averroes), poet and author of a commentary on the 
Mdreh. A curious mixture of mysticism and Aristotelianism 
is seen in Isaac Aboab (about 1300), whose Menoralh ha-Mdor, 
a collection of agadoth, attained great popularity and has been 
frequently printed and translated. Somewhat earlier in the X3th 
century lived Judah al-Harizi, who belongs in spirit to the time 
of Ibn Gabirof and Tudah ha-levi. He wrote numerous transla- 
tions, of Galen, Aristotle, Hariri, ljunain ben Isaac and 
Maimonides, as well as several original works, a Sepher *Anaq 


in imitation of Moses ben Ezra, and treatises on grammar and 
medidne {Rephuath geviyyah), but he is best known for his 
TakkernSnl, a diwan in the style of Hariri’s MaqatndL 

Meanwhile the literary activity of the Jews in Spain had its 
effect on those of France. The fact that many of the most 
important works were written in Arabic, the vernacular of the 
Spanish Jews under the Moors, which was not understood in 
France, gave rise to a number of translations into Hebrew, 
chiefiy by the family of Ibn Tibbdn (or Tabbdn). The first of 
them, Judah ibn Tibbdn, translated works of B^ya ibn Paqudah, 
Judah ha-levi, Seadiah, Abu’lwalid and Ibn Gabirol, besides 
writing works of his own. He was a native of Granada, but 
migrated to Lunel, where he probably died about 1190. His 
son Samuel, who died at Marseilles about 1230, was equally 
prolific. He translated the Mdreh Nebkukhim during the life 
of the author, and with some help from him, so that this may 
be regarded as the authorized version ; Maimonides’ commentary 
on tbs Mishnah tractate Pirqi Abhoih, and some minor works ; 
treatises of Averroes and other Arabic authors. His ori^nal 
works are mostly biblical commentaries and some additional 
matter on ’the Mdreh. His son Moses, who died about the end 
of ■tine X3th century, translated the rest of Maimonides, much of 
Averroes, the lesser Ginon of Avicenna, Euclid’s Elements 
(from the Arabic version), Ibn al-Jazzar’s Viaticum, medical 
works of Hunain ben Isaac (Johannitius) and Razi (Rhaze.s), 
besides works of less-known Arabic authors. His original works 
are commentaries and perhaps a treatise on immortality. His 
nephew Jacob ben Makhir, of Montpellier (d. about 1304), 
translated Arabic scientific works, such as parts of Averroes and 
Ghazzali, Arabic versions from the Greek, as Euclid’s Data, 
Autolycus, Menelaus (orS'D) and Theodosius on the Sphere, 
and Ptolemy’s Almagest. He also compiled astronomical tables 
and a treatise on the quadrant. The great importance of these 
translations is that many of them were afterwards rendered 
into Latin, ^ thus makmg Arabic and, through it, Greek learning 
accessiV>le to medieval Europe. Another important family 
about this time is that of Qimhi (or Qamhi). It also originated 
in Spain, where Joseph ben Isaac Qimhi was bom, who migrated 
to S. France, probably for the same reason which caused the 
flight of Maimonides, and died there about 1170. He wrote on 
grammar {Sepher ha-galui and Sepher Zikkaron), commentaries 
on Proverbs and the Song of Solomon, an apologetic work, 
Sepher ha-berith, and a translation of Bahya’s Hobhoth 
haAehhahhdth, His son Moses (d. about 1190) also wrote on 
grammar and some commentaries, wrongly attributed to Ibn 
Ezra. A younger son, David (Radaq) of Narbonne (d- 1235) 
is the most famous of the name. His great work, the Mikhldl, 
consists of a grammar and lexicon ; his commentaries on various 
parts of the Bible are admirably luminous, and, in spite of his 
anti-Christian remarks, have been widely used by Christian 
theologians and largely influenced the English authorized version 
of the Bible. A friend of Joseph Qiml?i, Jacob ben Men, known 
as Rabbenu Tam of Ramerupt (d. 1171), the grandson of 
Rashi, wrote the Sepher ha-yashar (hiddushin an<I responsa) and 
was one of the chief Tosaphists. Of the same school were 
Menahem ben Simeon of Posquicres, a commentator, who died 
about the end of the 12th century, and Moses ben Jacob of Coucy 
(13th century), author of the Semag (book of precepts, positive 
and negative) a very popular and valuable halakhic work. A 
younger contemporary of David Qimhi was Abraham ben Isaac 
Bedersi (i.e. of Bdziers), the. poet, and some time in the 13th 
century lived Joseph Ezobhi of Perpignan, whose ethical poem, 
Qe*arath Yoseph, was translated by Reuchlin and later by 
others. Berachiah,^ the compiler of the “ Fox Fables ” (which 
have much in common with the “ Ysopet ” of Marie de France), 
is generally thought to have lived in Provence in the 13th century, 
but according to others in England in the 12th century. In 
Germany, Eleazar ben Judah of Worms (d. 1238), besides being 

^ The fullest account of them is to be found in Steinschneider's 
Hebrdischc Vbersetzungen des MlUelalUrs (Berlin, 1893)* 

^ See H. Gollancz, The Ethical Treatises ot Berachya (London, 
1902). 
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a Talmudist^ was an earnest promoter of kabbalistic studies. 
Isaac ben Moses (d. about 1270), who had studied in France^ 
wrote the famous Or Zarua' (from which he is often called), 
an halakhic work somewhat resembling Maimonides* Mishneh 
Tdfdhy but more diffuse. In the course of his wanderings he 
settled for a time at Wiirzburg, where he had as a pupil Me^Tr 
of Rothenburg (d. 1293), The latter was a prolific writer of 
great influence, chiefly known for his Response, but also for his 
halakhic treatises, hiddushin and tosaphoth. He also composed 
a number of piyyutim. Me’Ir’s pupil, Mordccai ben Hillel of 
Niimberg (d. 1298), had an even greater influence through his 
halakhic work, usually known as the Mordekhau This is a codi- 
fication of halakhdth, based on all the authorities then known, 
some of them now lost. Owing to the fact that the material 
collected by Mordecai was left to his pupils to arrange, the work 
was current in two recensions, an Eastern (in Austria) and a 
Western (in Germany, France, &c.). In the East, Tanhum ben 
Joseph of Jerusalem was the author of commentaries (not to be 
confounded with the Midrash Tankumd) on many books of the 
Bible, and of an extensive lexicon {Kitdb al-Murshid) to the 
Mishnah, all in Arabic. 

With the X3th century Hebrew literature may be said to have 
reached the limit of its development. Later writers to a large 
extent used over again the materials of their predecessors, while 
secular works tend to be influenced by the surrounding civiliza- 
tion, or even are composed in the vernacular languages. From 
the 14th century onward only the most notable names can be men- 
tioned. In Italy Immanuel ben Solomon, of Rome (d. about 
perhaps the friend and certainly the imitator of Dante, 
wrote his diwan, of which the last part, “ Topheth ve- Eden,” 
is suggested by the Divina Commedia, In Spain Israel Israeli, of 
Toledo (d. 1326), was a translator and the author of an Arabic 
work on ritual and a commentary on Pirqe Abhoth, About the 
same time Isaac Israeli wrote his Yesddk *Olam and other astro- 
nomical works which were much studied. Asher ben Jehiel, 
a pupil of Me’Ir of Rothenburg, was the author of the popular 
Talmudic compendium, generally quoted as Rabbenu Asher, on 
the lines of Alfasi, besides other halakhic works. He migrated 
from Germany and settled at Toledo, where he died in 1328. 
His son Jacob, of Toledo (d. 1340), was the author of the Tur 
(or the four Tdrlm), a most important manual of Jewish law, 
serving as an abridgement of the Mishneh Torah brought up to 
date. His pupil David Abudrahim, of Seville (d. after 1340), 
wrote a commentary on the liturgy. Both the 14th and 15th 
centuries in Spain were largely taken up with controversy, as 
by Isaac ibn Pulgar (about 1350), and Shem T.obh ibn Sliaprut 
(about 1380), who translated St Matthew^s gospel into Hebrew. 
In France jedaiah Bedersi, ix. of Beziers (d. about 1340), wrote 
poems (BfA/wa//t ha-olam), commentaries on agada and a defence 
of Maimonides against Solomon Adreth. Levi ben Gershom 
(d. 1344), called Rdbag,the great commentator on the Bible and 
Talmud, in philosophy a follower of Aristotle and Averroes, 
known to Chnstians as Leo Hebraeus, wrote also many works 
on halakhah, mathematics and astronomy. Joseph KaspJ, 
i.e, of Largenti^re (d. 1340), wrote a large number of treatises 
on grammar and philosophy (mystical), besides commentaries 
and piyyutim. In the first half of the 14th century lived the 
two translators Qalonymos ben David and Qalonymos ben 
Qalonymos, the latter of whom translated many works of Galen 
and Averroes, and various scientific treatises, besides writing 
original works, e.f'. one against Kaspi, and an ethical work 
entitled Eben BdJMn, At the end of the century Isaac ben 
Moses, called Profiat Duran (Efodi), is chiefly known as an anti- 
Christian controversialist (letter to Me’ir Alguadez), but also 
wrote on grammar (Maaseh Efod) and a commentary on the 
MOreh. In philosophy he was an Aristotelian. About the same 
time in Spain controversy was very active. Hasdai Crescas 
(d. 1410) wrote against Christianity, and in his Or Adbnai 
against the Aristotelianism of the Maimonists. His pupil Joseph 
Albo in his ^Iqqartm had the same two objects. On the side of 
the Maimonists was Simeon Duran (d. at Algiers 1444) in his 
Magen Abholh and in his numerous commentaries. Sh^ T^bh 
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ibn Shem T6bh, the kabbalist, was a strong anti-Maimonist, 
as was his son Joseph of Castile (d. 1480), a commentator with 
kabbalistic tendencies but versed in Aristotle, Averroes and 
Christian doctrine. Joseph’s son Shem Jobh was, on the contrary, 
a follower of Maimonides and the Aristotelians. In other 
subjects, Saadyah ibn Danan, of Granada (d. at Oran after 1473), 
is chiefly important for his grammar and lexicon, in Arabic ; 
Judah ibn Verga, of Seville (d. after 1480), was a mathematician 
and astronomer; Solomon ibn Verga, somewhat later, wrote 
Shebet Yehiidah, of doubtful value historically ; Abraham 
Zakkuth or Zakkuto, of Salamanca (d. after 1510), astronomer, 
wrote the Sepher YiTbasln, an historical work of importance. 
In Italy, Obadiah Bertinoro (d. about 1500) compiled his very 
useful commentary on the Mishnah, based on those of Raslii 
and Maimonides. His aca>unt of his travels and liis letters are 
also of great interest. Isaac Abravancl (d. 1508) wrote com- 
mentaries (not of the first rank) on the Pentateuch and Prophets 
and on the Moreh, philosophical treatises and apologetics, such as 
the Yeshuoih Meshthb, all of which had considerable influence. 
Elijah Delmedigo, of Crete (d. 1497), ^ strong opponent of 
Kabbalah, was the author of the philosophical treatise BeKinath 
ha~dathf but most of his work (on Averroes) was in Latin. * 

The introduction of printing (first dated Hebrew printed book, 
Rashi, Reggio, 1475) gave occasion for a number of scholarly 
compositors and proof-readers, some of whom were 
also authors, such as Jacob ben IJayyim of Tunis J^un, 
(d. about 1530), proof-reader to Bomberg, chiefly 
known for his masoretic work in connexion with the Rabbinic 
Bible and his introduction to it ; Elias Levita, of Venice (d. 1 549), 
also proof-reader to Bomberg, author of the Massoreih ha- 
Massoreth and other works on grammar and lexicography ; and 
Cornelius Adelkind, who however was not an author. In the 
East, Joseph Karo (Qlro) wrote his BUh Yoseph (Venice, 1550), 
8 L commentary on the fiir, and his Shulhan ^Ariikh (Venice, 
1564) an halakhic work like the J'ur, which is still a standard 
authority. The influence of non- Jewish methods is seen in the 
more modem tendency of Azariah dei Rossi, who was opposed 
by Joseph Karo. In his Me'dr ^Enaylm (Mantua, 1573) Dei 
Rossi endeavoured to investigate Jewish history in a scientific 
spirit, with the aid of non-Jewish authorities, and even criticizes 
Talmudic and traditional statements. Another historian living 
also in Italy was Joseph ben Joshua, whose Dibhre ha-yanittn 
(Venice, 1534) is a sort of history of the world, and his 'Emeq 
ha-bakhah an account of Jewish troubles to the year 1575. 
Germany David Gans wrote on astronomy, and also the historical 
work Zenwh David (Prag, 1592). The study of Kabbalah was 
promoted and the practical Kabbalali founded by Isaac Luria 
in Palestine (d. 1572). Numerous works, representing the 
extreme of mysticism, were published by his pupils as the result 
of his teaching. Foremost among these was Hayylm Vital, 
author of the ‘Ejb b<^yyim, and his son Samuel, who wrote an 
introduction to the Kabbalah, called Shemoneh She' arm. To 
the same school belonged Moses Zakkuto, of Mantua (d. 1697), 
poet and kabbalist. Contemporary witli Luria and also living 
at Safed, was Moses Cordovero (d. 1570), the kabbalist, whose 
chief work was the Pardes Rinimonhn {Qrixcoyi, 1591). In the 
17th century Leon of Modena (d. 1648) wrote his Beth Yehiidah, 
and probably Qol Sakfial, against traditionalism, besides many 
controversial works and commentaries. Joseph Delmedigo, of 
Prag (d. 1655), wrote almost entirely on scientific subjects. 
Also connected with Prag was Yom T^bh Lipmann Heller, a 
voluminous author, best known for the Tdsaphdih Ydm Tobh 
on the Mishna (Prag, 1614 ; Cracow, 1643). Another important 
Talmudist, Shabbethai ben Me’ir, of Wilna(d, 1662), commented 
on the Shtdban 'Arukh. In the East, David Conforte (d. about 
1685) wrote the historical work Qdre ha-dbroth (Venice, 1746), 
using Jewish and other .sources; Jacob ben Hayyim femah, 
kab&list and student of Luria, wrote Qol be-ramah, a com- 
mentary on the Zohar and on the liturgy ; Abraham Hayekini, 
kabbalist, chiefly remembered as a supporter of the would-bc 
Messiah, Shabbethai ZebhT, wrote Hod Malkuth (Constantinople, 
1655) sermons. In the 1 8th century the study of the 
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kabbalah was cultivated by Moses IJa3ryiin Luzzatto (d. 1747) 
and by Elijah ben Solomon, called Gaon, of Wilna (d. 1797), 
who commented on the whole Bible and on many Talmudic 
and kabbalistic works. In spite of his own leaning towards 
mysticism he was a strong opponent of the Hasidim, a mystical 
sect founded by Israel Ba* al Shem T^bh (Besht) and promoted 
by Baer of Meseritz. Elijah’s son Abraham (d. 1808), the com- 
mentator, is valuable for his w'ork on Midrash. An historical 
work which makes an attempt to be scientific, is the Seder 
ha-ddrdth of Yehiel Heilprin (d. 1 746). These, however, belong in 
spirit to the previous century. 

The characteristic of the 18th and 19th centuries is the en- 
deavour, connected with the name of Moses Mendelssohn, to 
Modern- bring Judaism more into relation with external 
Mom learning, and in using the Hebrew language to purify 

tend- and develop it in accordance with the biblical standard. 

enciee. jjjg result, while linguistically more uniform and 
pleasing, often lacks the spontaneity of medieval literature. It 
was Moses Mendelssohn’s German translation of the Pentateuch 
(1780-1793) which marked the new spirit, while the views of 
his opponents belong to a bygone age. In fact the controversy 
of winch he was the centre may fitly be compared with the 
earlier battles between the Maimonists and anti-Maimonists. 
One of the most remarkable writers of the new Hebrew was 
Mendelssohn’s friend N. H. Wessely, of Hamburg (d. 1805), 
author of Shire Tiphe reih, a long poem on the Exodus, Dihhre 
Shalom, a plea for liberdism, Stpher ha-niidddih, on ethics, 
1 )esides philological works and commentaries. A curious com- 
bination of new and old was Ilayylm Azulai (d. 1807), a kabbalist, 
but also the author of Shem ha-gedhollm, a valuable contribution 
to literary history. 

In the 19th century the modernizing tendency continued to 
grow, though always side by side with a strong conservative 
opposition, and the most prominent names on both sides are 
those of scholars rather than literary men. Among them may 
be mentioned, Akiba (‘Asilbha) Eger (d. 1837), Talmudist of 
the orthodox, conservative school ; W. Heidenheim (d. 1832), a 
lilicral, and editor of the Pentateuch and Mahzor ; N. Krochmal, 
of Galicia (d. 1840), author of Moreh Nebhukhe ha~zeman, on 
Jewish history and literature ; his .son Abraham (d. 1895), 
conservative commentator and philosopher. One consequence 
of the Mendelssohn movement was that many writers used their 
vernacular language besides or instead of Hebrew, or translated 
from one to the other. Thus Isaac Samuel Reggio (d. 1855), 
a strong liberal, wrote both in Hebrew and Italian; Joseph 
Almanzi, of Padua (d. i860), a poet, translated Italian poems 
into Hebrew ; S. D. Luzzatto, of Padua (d. 1865), a distinguished 
scholar and opponent of the philosophy of Maimonides, wrote 
much in Italian ; M. H. I.ettcris, of Vienna (d. 1871), translated 
German poems into Hebrew ; S. Bacher, of Hungary (d. 1891), 
was a poet and moderate liberal ; L. Gordon (d. 1892), poet and 
prose-writer in Hebrew and Russian, of liberal views; A. 
Jcllinek, of Vienna (d. 1893), preacher and scholar; Jacob 
Rcifmann (d. 1895), scholar, wrote only in Hebrew. The 
endeavour to bring Judaism into relation with the modem 
world and to change the current impressions about Jews by 
making their teaching accessible to the rest of the world, is 
connected chiefly with the names of Z. Frankcl (d. 1875), the 
first Jewish scholar fo study the Septuagint ; Abraham Geiger 
(d. 1874), critic of the first rank ; L. Zunz (d. 1884) and L. Dukes 
(d. 1891), both scholarly investigators of Jewish literary history. 
Their most important works are in German. The question of 
the use of the vernacular or of Hebrew is bound up with the 
differences between the orthodox and the liberal or reform parties, 
complicated by the many problems involved. Patriotic efforts 
nrc made to encourage the use of Hebrew both for writing and 
speaking, but the continued existence of it as a literary' language 
depends on the direction in which the future history of the Jews 
V ill develop. 

Bibuography. — Only the more comprehensive works are men- 
tioned here, omitting those relating to particular authors, and those 
already ciiod. 
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HEBREW REUGION. {1) Introdwiory.^To trace the 
history of the religion of the Hebrews is a complex task, because 
the literary sources from which our knowledge of that history is 
derived are themselves complex and replete with problems as 
to age and authorship, some of which have been solved according 
to the consensus of nearly all the best scholars, but some of 
which still await solution or are matters of dispute. Even if 
the analysis of the literature into component documents were 
complete, we should still possess a most imperfect record, since 
the documents themselves have passed through many re- 
dactions, and these redactions have proceeded from \"arying 
standpoints of religious tradition, successively eliminating 
or modifying certain elements deemed inconsistent with the 
canons of religious usage or propriety which prevailed in the age 
when the redaction took place. Lastly it should be recollected 
that the entire body of the fragments of tradition and literature 
belonging to northern Israel has come down to us through the 
channel of Judaean recensions. 

The influence of the Deuteronomic tradition in redaction is 
seen in such passages as Genesis xxxiii. 20 (cf. xxxi. 45 fol.) ; 
Josh, iv, 9-20, xxiv. 26 fol, ; i Sam. vii, 12, where the mas^ebhah 
or stone symbol of deity (forbidden in Deut. xii. 3, xvi. 22) 
is in some way got rid of (in Gen. xxxiii. 20 the word “ altar ” 
in Hebrew is substituted). Similarly in Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 13, 
xviii, I, the Septuagint shows that the singular form tere- 
binth ” stood in the original text. But the Massoretes altered 
this to the plural as this form was less suggestive of tree-worship 
(see Smend, A.Tliche Religionsgesch, i. p. 134, footnote 1 ; 
Nowack, Heb. Archdol. p. 12, footnote 1). Many other examples 
might be cited, as the “ suspended nun ” which transforms 
the pronunciation of the original Mosheh (Moses) into Menashsheh 
(Manasseh) owing to the irregular practices of his descendant, 
Jonathan ben Gershom (Jud. xviii. 30). It is not improbable 
that in 2 Kings iii. 27 the words “ from Kemdsh ” stood after 
“ great wrath ” in the original document, as the phiaseol(^ 
seems bald without them, and the motives for their suppression 
are obvious. 

So far as concerns the critical problems which stand at the 
threshold of our task, it must suffice to say that the main con- 
clusions reached by the school of Kuenen and Wellhausen as 
to the literary problems of the Old Testament are assumed 
throughout this sketch of the evolution of Hebrew religion. 
The documents underlying the Pentateuch and book of Joshua, 
represented by the ciphers J, E, D and P, arc assumed to have 
been drawn up in the chronological order in which those ciphers 
are here set down, and the period of their composition extends 
from the 9th century b.c., in which the earlier portions of I 
were written, to the 5th century b.c. in which P finally took 
shape. The view of i^ofessor Dillmann, who placed P before 
D in the regal period (though he admitted exilic and post- 
exilic additions in Exod., Levit, and Numb.), a view whic^ he 
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maintained in his commentaiy on Genesis (edition of 1^92), has 
now been abandoned by nearly all scholars of repute. In the 
following pages we shall not attempt to do more than to sketch 
in very succinct outline the general results of investigation into 
the origins and growth of Hebrew religion. 

2. Pre-Mosaic Religion, — Can any clear indications be found 
to guide us as to the religion of the Hebrew clans before the time 
of Moses ? That Moses united the scattered tribes^ probably 
consisting at first mainly of the Joseph! te^ under the common 
worship of Yahweh, and that upon the religion of Yahweh a 
distinctly ethical character was impressed, is generally recognized. 
The tradition of the earliest document J ascribes the worship of 
Yahweh to much earlier times, in fact to the dawn of human life. 
A close survey of the facts, however, would lead us to regard it 
as probable that some at least of the Hebrew clans had patron- 
deities of their own. 

(a) Both Moab and Ammon as well as Edom had their separate 
tribd deities, viz. Chemosh (Moab) and Milk (Milcdm), the god 
of Ammon, and in the case of Edom a deity known from the 
inscriptions as K6s (in Assyrian Kaus).^ From the patriarchal 
narratives and genealogies in Genesis we infer that these races 
were closely allied to Israel. 'Iliat in early pre-Mosaic times 
parallel cults existed among the various Hebrew tribes is by 
no means improbable. It would be reasonable to assume that 
Moab, Ammon, Edom and kindred tribes of Israel in the 15th 
and preceding centuries were included in the generic term 
Habiri (or Hebrews) mentioned in the Tell el Amama inscriptions 
as forming predatory bands that disturbed the security of the 
Canaanite dwellers west of the Jordan. Lastly prc-Mosaic poly- 
theism seems to be implied in the Mosaic prohibition Ex. xx. 
3, xxii. 20. 

{h) The tribal names Gad and Asher are suggestive of the 
worship of a deity of fortune (Gad) and of the male counterpart 
of the goddess, Asherah. Under the name Shaddai (which 
Noldeke suggests ^ was originally ShedI my demon '’) it is 
possible to discern the name of a deity who in later times came 
to be identified with Yahweh. On the other hand, the connexion 
of the name Samson with sun-worship throws light on the period 
of the Hebrew settlement in Canaan and not on pre-Mosaic 
times. Nor is it possible to agree with Baudissin (Studien zur 
semil, Religionsgesch, i. 55) that Elohim as a plural form 
for the name of the Hebrew deity ** can hardly be understood 
otherwise than as a comprehensive expression for the multitude 
of gods embraced in the One God of Old Testament religion,” 
in other words that it presupposes an original polytheism. For 
(1) Elohim is dso applied in Judges xi. 24 to the Moabite Chemosh 
(Kemosh) ; in i Sam. v. 7 to Dagon ; in i Kings xi. 5 to Ash- 
toretli ; in 2 Kings i. 2, iii. 6, 16 to Baal Zebul of Ekron. (2) 
It is merely a plural of dignity {pluralis majeslatis) parallel to 
adonint (applied to a king in i Kings xviii. 8, whereas in the 
previous verse the singular form addnl is applied to the prophet 
Elijah). (3) The Tell el-Amama inscriptions indicate that the 
term Elohim might even be applied in abject homage to an 
Egyptian monarch as the use of the term ilini in this connexion 
obviously implies.® 

The religion of the Arabian tribes in the days of Mahomet, 
of which a picture is presented to us by Wellhausen in his 
Remains of Arabic Heathendom, furnishes some suggestive indica- 
tions of the religion that prevailed in nomadic Israel before as 
well as during the lifetime of Moses. It is true that Arabian 
polytheism in the time of Mahomet was in a state of decay. 
Nevertheless the life of the desert changes but slowly. We may 
therefore infer that ancient Israel during the period when they 

' See Bdthgen, Beitrdge zur semit. Religionsgesch, p. 1 1 (Edom) ; 
and cf. Schrader, C.0.2'. i. 137; K.A,T, (3rd ed.), p. 472 foil. See 
also Beitrdee, pp. 13-15 ; K,A,T. (3rd ed.), pp. 469-472. 

* Z,D.M,G. (1886). It is impossible to discuss the other theorie.s 
of the origin of this name. See Driver, Commentary on Genesis, 
excursus i. pp. 404-406. 

* The el-Amama despatches are crowded with evidences of 
Canaanite forms and idioms impressed on the Babylonian langua.f^e 
of these cuneiform documents. Ildni here simply corresponds to the 
Canaanite Elohim. See opening of the letters of Abimclech of Tyre, 
Bezold's Oriental Diplomacy, Nos. 28, 29, 30. 


inhabited the negehh (S. of Canaan) stood in awe of the demons 
(Jinn) of the desert, just as the Arabs at the present day described 
in Doughty's Arabia deserta. We know that discase.s were attri- 
buted by the Israelites to malignant demons which they, like the 
Arabs, identified with serpents. The counterspell took the form 
of a bronze image of the serpent-demon j see Frazer, Golden 
Bough, ii. 426 ; and i Sam. v. 6, vi. 4, 5 (LXX. and Heb.) as well 
a? Buchanan Gray's instructive note in Numbers, p. 276. The 
slaughter of a lamb at the Passover or Easter season, whose blood 
was smeared on the door-post, as described in Ex. xii. 21-23, 
probably points back to an immemorial custom. In this case 
the counterspell assumed a different form. Westcrmarck has 
shown from his observations in Morocco that the blood of the 
victim was considered to visit a curse upon the object to whom 
the sacrifice is offered and thereby the latter is made amenable 
to the sacrificer.* It is hardly possible to doubt that in the 
original form of the rite described in Exodus the blood offering 
was made to the plague demon (“ the destroyer ”) and possessed 
over him a magic power of arrest. 

It is therefore certain that belief in demons and magic spells 
prevailed in pre-Mosaic times among the Israelite clans. And it 
is also probable that certain persons combined in their own 
individuality the functions of magician and sacrificer as well as 
soothsayer. For we know that in Arabic the K dhvj, or soothsayer, 
is the same participial fonn that we meet with in the Hebrew 
Kohen, or priest, and in the early period of Hebrew history {e.g. 
in the days of Saul and David) it was the priest with the ephod 
or image of Yah well who gave answers to those who consulted 
him. How far totemism, or belief in deified imimal ancestors, 
existed in prehistoric Israel, as evidenced by the tribal names 
Simeon (hyena, wolf), Caleb (dog), Hamor (ass), Kahel (ewe) 
and Leah (wild cow), &c.,^’’ as well as by the laws respecting 
clean and unclean animals, is too intricate and speculative 
a problem to be discussed here. That the food-taboo against 
eating the flesh of a particular animal would prevail in the 
clan of which that animal was the deified totem-ancestor is 
obvious, and it would be a plausible theory to hold that the 
laws in question arose when the J.sraelitc tribes were to be con- 
solidated into a national unity (?>. in the time of David and 
Solomon), but the application of this theory to the list of unclean 
foods in Dent. xiv. (Lev. xi.) seems to present insuperable 
difficulties. In fact, while Robertson Smith (in Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia, as well as his Religion of the Semites, 
followed by Stade and Benzingcr) strongly advocated the view 
that clear traces of totemism can be found in early Israel, later 
writers, such as Marti, Gesch, der israelii. Religion, 4th ed.,p. 24, 
Kautzsch in his Religion of Israel already cited, p. 613, and 
recently Addis in hi.s Hebrew Religion, p. 33 foil., have abandoned 
the theory as applied to Israel." On the other hand, the evidence 
for the existence of ancestor-worship in primitive Israel cannot 
lie so easily disposed of as Kautzsch (ibid, p. 615) appears to 
think. We have examples (i Sam. xxviii. 13) in which Elohim 
is the term which is applied to departed spirits. Oracles were 
received from them (Isa. viii. 19, xxviii. 15, 18; Deut. xviii. 
10 foil.). At the graves of national heroes or ancestors worship 
was paid. In Gen. xxxv. 20 we read that a massebah or sacred 
pillar was erected at Rahel’s tomb. That the Teraphim, which 
we know to have resembled the human form (i Sam. xix. 13, j 6), 
were ancestral images is a reasonable theory. That they were 
employed in divination is consonant with the facts already 
noted. Lastly, the rite of circumcision (q v.), which the Hebrews 
practised in common with their Semitic neighbours as well as the 
Egyptians, belonged to ages long anterior to the time of Moses. 
This is a fact which has long been recognized ; cf. Gen.xvii. 10 foil., 

^ Magic and Social Relations ** in Sociological Papets, ii. 
160. 

• See Kautz.sch, *' Religion of Israel/' in Hastings’s Diet, of the 
Bible, extra vol., p. 614. 

® Sec Benzingcr, Hebr&ische Archdologie, pp. 15^. 297 JoH- (ist cd.). 

^ The theory was oppo.scd by Noldeke, 1886 (Z.D.M.G, p. 157 foil.), 
as well as Wellhausen, and since then by Jacobs and Zapletal {Der 
Totemismus u. die Religion Israels). See Stanley A. Cook, ' Israel 
and Totemism," in J.Q^R> (April, 1902)- 
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Herod, ii. 104, and Barton, Semitic Origins, pp. 98-100, Probably 
the custom was of African origin, and came from eastern Africa 
along with the Semitic race. Respecting Arabia, see Doughty, 
Arabia deserta, i. 340 foil. 

It is necessary here to advert to a subject much debated during 
recent years, viz. the effects of Babylonian culture in western 
Asia on Israd and Israel’s religion in early times even preceding 
the advent of Moses. The great influence exercised by Babylonian 
culture over Palestine between aooo and 1400 b.c. {drca), which 
has been clearly revealed to us since 1887 by the discovery of the 
Tell el Amama tablets, is now universally acknowledged. The 
subsequent discovery of a document written in Babylonian 
cuneiform at Lachi^ (Tell el Hesy), and more recently still 
of another in the excavations at Ta'annek, have established 
the fact beyond all dispute. The last discovery has tended to 
confirm the views of f'ricd. Delitzsch, Jeremias (Monotheisiische 
Stromungen) and Baentsch, that monotheistic tendencies are 
to be found in the midst of Babylonian polytheism. Page 
Renouf, in his Hibbert lectures. Origin and Growth of Religion 
as illustrated by that of Ancient Egypt (1879), P* ^9 pointed 
out this monotheistic tendency in £g3rptian religion, as did 
de Roug6 before him. Baentsch draws attention to this feature 
in his monograph Altorientalischer u, israelitischer Monotheismus 
(1906). This tendency, however, he, unlike the earlier conserva- 
tive writers, rightly considers to have emerged out of polytheism. 
He ventures into a more disputable region when he penetrates 
into the obscure realm of the Abrahamic migration and finds in 
the Abrahamic traditions of Genesis the higher Canaanite mono- 
theistic tendencies evolved out of Babylonian astral religion, 
and reflected in the name El'Elyon (Gen. xiv. 18, 22). Further 
discoveries like Sellin’s find at Ta'annek may elucidate the 
problem. See Baudissin in Theolog. lit. Zeitung (27th October 
1906). 

3. The Era of Moses. — ^We are now on safer ground though 
still obscure. Moses was the first historic individuality who can 
be said to have welded the Israelite clans into a whole. This 
could never have been accomplished without unity of worship. 
The object of this worship was Yahwch. As we have already 
indicated, the document J assumes that Yahwch was worshipped 
by the Hebrew race from the first. On the other hand, according 
to P (Ex. vi. 2), God spake to Moses and said to him : “lam 
Yahweh. But 1 appeared to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as El 
Shaddai and by my name Yahweh I did not make myself known to 
them.*' According to this later tradition Yaliweh was unknown 
till the days of Moses, and under the aegis of His power the 
Hebrew tribes were delivered from Egyptian thraldom. The 
truth probably lies somewhere between these two sharply con- 
trasted traditions. So much is clear. Yahweh now becomes the 
supreme deity of the Hebrew people, and an ark analogous to the 
Egyptian and Babylonian arks portrayed on the monuments ^ 
was constructed as embodiment of the numen of Yahweh and was 
borne in front of the Hebrew army when it marched to war. It 
was the signal victory won by Moses at the exodus against the 
Egyptians and in the subsequent battle at Rephidim against 
’Amfilek (Ex, xvii.) that consolidated the prestige of Yahweh, 
Israel’s war-god. Indications in the Old Testament itself clearly 
point to the celestial or atmospheric character of the Yahweh of 
the Hebrews. The supposition that the name originally con- 
tained the notion of permanent or eternal being, and was derived 
from the verbal root signifying “ to be,” involves too abstract a 
conception to be probable, though it is based on Ex. hi. 15 (E) 
representing a tradition which may have prevailed in the 8th 
century b.c. Kautzsch, however, supports it (Hastings's D.B., 
extra vol, “ Rel, of Isr.” p. 625 foil.) against the other derivations 
proposed by recent scholars (see Jehovah). That the name also 
prevailed as that of a god among other Semitic races (or even 

^ These sacred arks were carried in procession accompanied by 
symbolic figures. We note in this connexion the form of a sacred 
bark represented in Meyer's Hist, of Egypt (Oncken series), p. 257. 
vi*. the procession carrying the sacred ark and the bark of the god 
AmOn belonging to the rci^ of Rameses II. (Lensius, DettAmd/sr, iii. 
189b). See also Birch, Egypt (S.P.C.K,), p. 151 (ark of Khonsu) ; cf. 
Jeremias, Das A.T. im Lichte des alten Orients (2nded.),pp. 436-44Z. 
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non-Semitic) is rendered certain by the proper names Jiau-bi*-di 
(»Ilu-bi‘di) of Hamath in Sargon’s inscriptions, A^i-jawi (mi) 
in Sellin’s discovered tablet at Taannek, to say nothing of those 
which have been found in the documents of Khammurabi’s reign. 
It has generally been held that Stade’s supposition has much to 
recommend it, that it was derived by Moses from the Kenites, and 
should be connected with the Sinai-Horeb region. The name 
Sinai suggests moon-worship and the moon-god Sin ; and it also 
suggests Babylonian influence (cf. also Mount Nebo, which was a 
place-name both in Moab and in Judah, and naturally connects 
Itself with the name of the Babylonian deity). Several indica- 
tions favour the view of the connexion in the age of Moses between 
the Yahweh-cult at Sinai and the moon-worship of Babylonian 
origin to which the name Sinai points (Sin being the Babylonian 
moon-god). We note (a) that in the worship of Yahweh the 
sacred seasons of new moon and Sabbath are obviously lunar. 
Recent investigations have even been held to disclose the fact 
that the Sabbath coincided originally, i.e. in early pre-exilian 
days, with the full moon.-* (b) It also accords with the name 
bestowed on Yahweh as “ Lord of Hosts ” (sebddth) or stars, 
which were regarded as personified beings (Job xxxviii. 7) and 
attendants on the celestial Yahweh, constituting his retinue 
(1 Kings xxii. 19) which fought on high while the earthly armies 
of Israel, His people, contended below (Judges v. 20). 

The atmospheric and celestial character which belonged from 
the first to the Hebrew conception of Yahweh explains to us the 
ease with which the idea of His universal sovereignty arose, 
which the Yahwistic creation account (belonging to the earlier 
stratum of J, Gen. ii. 4^ foil.) presupposes. How this came to be 
overlaid by narrow local limitations of His power and province 
will be shown later. It is probable that Moses held the larger 
rather than the narrower conception of Yahweh’s sphere of 
influence. While the ark carried with Israel’s host symbolized 
His presence in their midst, He was also known to be present in 
the cloud which hovered before the host and in the lightning 
(esh Yahweh or “ fire of Yahwch ”) and the thunder {kdl Yahw^ 
or “ voice of Yahweh ”) winch played around Mount Sinai. 
Moreover, it is hardly probable that a great leader like Moses 
remained unaffected by the higher conceptions tending towards 
monotheism which prevailed in the great empires on the Nile and 
on the Euphrates. In Egypt we know that Amenophis IV, 
came under this monotheistic movement, and attempted to 
suppress all other cults except that of the sun-deity, of which he 

Cf. Zimmern in Z.D.M.G. (1904), pp. 199 foil., 458 foil. This 
view is based on Dr Pinches's discovered fist in which Sapatti is called 
the 15th day {Proc. of the Soc. of Biblical Arch., p, 51 foil.). See 
A. Jeremias, Das A.T. im lAchic des alien Orients (2nd cd.), pp. 182- 
187. Marti, in his stimulating work Religion des A.T., pp. 5, 72, 
advocates the exclusive reference of the word Sabbath to the full 
moon until the time of Ezekiel on the ba.sis of Meinhold’s arguments 
in Sabbat u. Woche im A.T. The latter regards Ezekiel as the 
organizer of the Jewish community and the originator of the sanctity 
of the Sabbath as a seventh day (Ezek. xlvi. i ; cf. Ezek. xx. 12, 13, 
16, 20, 24, xxii. 8, 26, xxiii. 38, in which the reproaches for the 
profanation or neglect of the Sabbath in no way sustain Meinhold's 
i view). In opposition to Meinhold, see Lotz in P.R.E. (3rd ed.), art. 

I " Sabbath," vol. xvii. pp. 286-289). To this Meinhold replies in 
Z.A.T.W. (1909), p. 81 f. Cf. also Hehn, Siehenzahl xtnd Sabbat. 
While admitting that a special significance may have been attached 
in pre-exilian times to the full-moon Sabbath, and that the letter 
may have been specially intended in the combination " new moon 
and Sabbath " in the 8th-century prophets (Hos. ii. 13 ; Amos 
viii. 5 ; Isa. i. 13), we are not prepared to deny that the institution of 
a seventh-day Sabbath was an ancient pre-exilian tradition. The 
sacredness of the number seyen is based on the seven planetary 
deities to whom each day of the week was respectively dedicated, 
i.e. was astral in origin. Cf. C.O.T. i. 18 foil., and Wincklcr, 
Religionsgeschichtler u. geschichtlicher Orient , p. 39. See also K.A.T. 
{3rd ed.), pp, 620-626. In the Old Testament the sanctity of the 
number seven is clearly fundamental (e.g. in the Nifal form niSbd, 

" to swear," in the derivative subst. for " oath," in Bc€f-sheba’, &c.). 
The seventh day of rest was parallel to the seventh year of release 
and of the fallow field. It is, therefore, impossible to detach Ex. 
xxiii. 12 from Ex. xxi. 2, xxiii. 10 foil. ; cf. Ex. xxxiv. 21. We 
therefore hold that the law of the seventh-day Sabbath goes back 
to the Mosaic age. Tlie general coincidence of the Sabbath or 
seventh day with the easily recognized first quarter and full moon 
established its sacred character as lunar as as planetary. 
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was a devoted worshipper. We also know that between 2000 | 
and 1400 B.c. the Babylonian language as well as Babylonian 
civilization and ideas spread over Palestine (as the Tell el Amarna 
tables clearly testify). The ancient Babylonian psalms clearly 
reveal that the highest minds were moving out of polytheism to a 
monotheistic identification of various deities as diverse phases of 
one underlying essence. A remarkable Babylonian tablet dis- 
covered by Dr Pinches represents Marduk^ the god of light, as 
identified in his person with all the chief deities of Babylonia, 
who are evidently regarded as his varying manifestations.^ 

Through the influence of Mosaic teaching and law a definitely 
ethical character was ascribed to Yahweh. It was His “ finger ** 
that wrote the brief code which has come down to us in ite 
decalogue. At first, as Erdmanns suggests, it may have con- 
sisted of only seven commands. So also Kautzsch, ibid. p. 634. 
The most strongly distinguishing feature of the code is the rigid 
exclusion of the worship of other gods than Yahweh. Moreover, 
the definitely ethical character of the religion of Yahweh estab- 
lished by Moses is exhibited in the strict exclusion of all sexual 
impurity in His worship. Unlike the Canaanite Baal, Yahweh 
has no female consort, and this remained throughout a distinguish- 
ing trait of the original and unadulterated Hebrew religion (see 
Bfithgen, Beitrdge, p. 265). Indeed, Hebrew, unlike Assyrian 
or Phoenician, has no distinctive form for “goddess.” From 
first to last the true religion of Yahweh was pure of sexual taint. 
The kedeshim and kedeshfith, the male and female priest attend- 
ants in the Baal and 'Ashtoreth shrines (cf. the hadishtu of the 
temples of the Babylonian Ishtar) were foreign Canaanite 
elements which became imported into Hebrew worship during 
the period of the Hebrew settlement in Canaan. 

Lastly, the earliest codes of Hebrew legislation (Ex. xxi.- 
xxiii.) bear the distinct impress of the high ethical character of 
Yahweh^s requirements originally set forth by Moses. Of this 
tradition the Naboth incident in the time of Ahab furnishes a 
clear example which brings to light the contrast between the 
Tyrian Baal-cult, which was scarcely ethical, and of which 
Jezebel and Ahab were devotees, and the moral requirements of 
the religion of Yahweh of which Elijah was the prophet and im- 
passioned exponent. It was this definite basis of ethical Mosaic 
religion to which the prophets of the 8th century appealed, and 
apart from which their denunciations become meaningless. To 
this early standard of life and practice Ephraim was faithless in 
the days of the prophet Hosea (see his oracles especially 

chaps, i.-iv. and xiv,), and Judah in the time of Isaiah turned a 
deaf ear (Isa. i. 2-4, 21). 

4. Influence of Canaan. — The entrance of Israel into Canaan 
marks the beginning of a new epoch in the development of 
Israel’s religious life. For it involved a transition from the simple 
nomadic relations to those of the agricultural and more highly 
civilized Canaanite life. This subject has been recently treated 
with admirable clearness by Marti in his useful treatise Die 
Religion des A.T. (1906), pp. 25-41. 

It is in the festivals of the annual calendar that this agricultural 
impress is most fully manifested. To the original nomadic 
Pesah (Passover) — sacrifice of a lamb — ^there was attached a 
distinct and agricultural festival of unleavened cakes { 7 na^$dth) 
which marks the beginning of the corn harvest in the middle of 
the month Abtb (the name of which points to its Canaanite and 

* The tablet is neo-Babylonian and published by Dr Pinches in the 
Transactions of the Victoria Institute, and is cited by Professor Fried. 
Delitzsch in the notes appended to his first lecture Babel u. Bibel 
(5th German cd., p. 81 ad fin. and p. 82). On this subject of Baby- 
lonian influence over Israel see jeremias, Monotkeistische Stromungen 
inner halb der hahylonischen Religion, and £. Baentsch, Altorienta- 
lischer u. israelitischer Monotheismus. The text and rendering of 
the passage are doubtful in tlie cuneiform letter discovered by 
Sellin in Ta'annek (biblical Taanach, near Megiddo) addre.ssed by 
Ahi-jawi (PAliijah) to Ishtar- wasur, in which the following remark- 
able phrases are read : ” May the Lord of the gods protect thy life. 

. . . Above thy head is one who is above the towns. See now 
whether he will show thee good. When he reveals his face, tlien 
will they be put to shame and the victory will be complete.” The 
letter appears to belong to about 1400 b.c. See A. Jeremias, Das 
A.T. im Lichte des attest Orients (2nd ed.), pp. 315, 316, 323. Sellin, 
Ertrag der Ausgrabungen im Orient. 


agricultural origin). Vcic close of the corn-harvest was marked 
by the festival Shabhuoth (weeks) or f^dslr (harvest) held seven 
weeks after ma^^oth. Ihe last and most characteristic 
festival of Canaanite life was that of Asiph or “ ingathering ” 
which after the Deuteronomic reformation (621 b.c.) had made 
a single sanctuary and therefore a considerable journey with a 
longer stay necessary, come to be called Succdlh or booths. 
This was the autumn festival held at the close of September or 
beginning of October. It marked the close of the year’s agricul- 
tural operations when the olives and grapes had been gathered 
[Ex. xxiii. 14-17 (E), xxxiv. i8, 22, 23 (J)]; see Feasts, 
Passover, Pentecost and Tabernacles. Another special 
characteristic of Israel’s religion in Canaan was the considerable 
increase of sacrificial offerings. Animal sacrifices became much 
more frequent, and included not only the bloody sacrifice 
(Zebah) but also burnt offerings (kdlU, "dlah) whereby the whole 
animal was consumed (see Sacrifice). But we have in addition 
to the animal sacrifices, vegetable offerings of meal, oil and cakes 
{tna^sdih, ashishah and kawwan, which last is specidly connected 
with the ^Ashtoreth cult : Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 19), as well as the 
“ bread of the Presence ” {lehem happdnim), i Sam. xxi. 6. 
Whether the primitive rite of water-offerings (i Sam. vii. 6 ; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 16) belonged to early nomadic Israel (as seems 
probable) it is not possible to determine with any certainty. 

Again, the conception of Yahweh suffered modification. 
In the desert he was worshipped as an atmospheric deity, who 
manifested himself in thunder and lightning, whose abode was 
in the sky, whose sanctuary was on the mountain summit of 
Horeb-Sinai, and whose movable palladium was the ark of the 
covenant. But when the nomadic clans of Israel came to occupy 
the settled abodes of the agricultural Canaanites who had a 
stake in the soil which they cultivated, these conditions evidently 
reacted on their religion. Now the local Baal was the divine 
owner of the fertile spot where his sanctuary (qddesh) was marked 
by the upright stone pillar, tlic symbol of his presence, on wliich 
the blood of the slaughtered victim was smeared. To this Baal 
the productiveness of the soil was due. Consequently it was 
needful to secure his favour, and in order to gain this, gifts were 
made to him by the local resident population who depended 
on the produce of the land (see Baal, especially ad init.). Now 
when the Hebrews succeeded to tiiese agricultural conditions 
and acquired possession of the Canaanite ulxjdes, they naturally 
fell into the same cycle of religious ideas and tradition. Yahweh 
ceased to be exclusively regarded as god of the atmosphere, 
worshipped in a distant mountain, Horel>Sinai, situated in the 
south country (negebh), and moving in the clouds of heaven before 
the Israelites in the desert, but he came to be associated with 
Israel’s life in Canaan. He manifested His presence either by a 
signal victory over Israel’s foes (Josh.x. 10,11 ; i Sam. vii. 10-12) 
or by a thunderstorm (1 Sam. xii. 18) or Uirough a dream (Gen. 
xxviii. 16 foil. ; cf, i Kings iii. 5 foil.) at a sacred spot like Bethel. 
Accordingly, whenever His presence and power were displayed in 
places where the Canaanite Baal liad been worshipped, they came 
to be attached to these spots. He had “ put his name,” i.e. 
power and presence {numeft) there, and the same festivals and 
sacrifices which had previously been devoted to the cult of 
the Canaanite Baal were now annexed to the service of Yahweh, 
the war-god of the conquering race. The process of transference 
was facilitated by two potent causes : (a) Both Canaanite and 
Hebrew spoke a common language ; (b) the name Baal is not in 
reality an individual proper name like Kemosh (Chemosh), 
Ramman or Hadad, but is, like El (Ilu) “ god,” an appellative 
meaning “ lord,” “ owner ” or “ husband.” The name Baal 
might therefore be used for any deity such as Milk (Milcom) 
or Shemesh (“ sun ”) who was the divine owner of the spot. 
It was simply a covering epithet, and like the word “ god ” 
could be transferred from one deity to another. In this way 
Yahweh came to be called the Baal or “ lord ” of any sacred 
place where the armies of Israel by their victories attested 
“ his mighty hand and outstretched arm.” (See Kautzsch in 
Hastings’s D.B., extra vol., p. 645 foil.) 

Such was the path of syncretism, and it was fraught with 
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peril to the older and purer faith. For when Yahweh gradually 
became Israel’s local Baal he became worshipped like the old 
Canaanite deity, and all the sensuous accompaniments of 
KedeshQth,’ as well as the presence of the askerah or sacred 
pole, became attached to his cult. But the symbol carried 
with it the numen of the goddess symbolized, and there can be 
little doubt that Asherah came to be regarded as Yahweh’s 
consort. In the days of Manasseh syncretism went on unchecked 
even in the Jerusalem temple and its precincts, and it was not 
till the year of Josiah’s reformation (621 b.c.) that the Kedeshim 
and Ked&hoth as well as the Asherah were banished for ever 
from Yahweh’s sanctuary (2 Kings xxi. 7, xxiii. 7), which their 
presence had profaned. 

Now local worship means the differentiation of the personality 
worshipped in the varied local shrines, in other words Badltm 
or Baals. Just as we have in Assyria an Ishtar of Arbela and 
an Ishtar of Nineveh (treated in Assur-bani-pal’s (Rassam) 
cylinder ^ like two distinct deities), as we have local Madonnas 
in Roman Catholic countries, so must it have been with the cults 
of Yahweh in the regal period carried on in the numerous high 
places. Bethel, Shechem, Shiloh (till its destruction in the 
days of Eli) and Jerusalem. Each in turn claimed that Yahweh 
had placed his name (i.e. personal presence and power or numen) 
iJiere, Each had a Yahweh of its own. 

On the other hand, old deities still lurked in old spots which 
had been for centuries their abode. It was no easy task to 
establish Yahweh in permanent possession of the new lands 
conquered by the Hebrew settlers. The old gods were not to 
l>e at once discrowned of might. Of this we have a vivid example 
in the episode 2 Kings xviii. 24-28. The inhabitants of Babylonia 
and other regions whom the Assyrian kings had settled in 
Ephraim after 721 b.c. (cf. Ezra iv. 10) are described as suffering 
from the depredations of lions, and a priest from the deported 
Ephraimites is sent to them to teach them the worship of Yahweh, 
the god of the land. Similarly in the earlier pre-exilian period 
of Israel’s occupation of Canaanite territory the Hebrews were 
always subject to this tendency to worship the old Baal or 
'Ashtoreth (the goddess who made the cattle and flocks prolific).^ 
A few years of drought or of bad seasons would make a Hebrew 
settler betake himself to the old Canaanite gods. Even in the 
days of Hosea the rivalry between Yahweh and the old Canaanite 
Baal still continued. The prophet reproaches his Ephraimite 
countrymen for going after their “ lovers,” the old local Baals 
who w'ere supposed to have bestowed on them the bread, water, 
wool, flax and oil, and for not knowing that “ it is I (Yahweh) 
who have bestowed on her (t.f. Israel) the corn, the new wine 
and the oil, and have bestowed on her silver and gold in abund- 
ance which they have wrought into a Baal image ” (Hos. ii. 10). 

External danger from a foreign foe, such as Midian or the 
Philistines, at once brought into prominence the claim and power 
of Yahweh, Israel’s national war-god since the great days of 
the exodus. The religion of Yahweh (as Wellhausen said) 
meant patriotism, and in war-time tended to weld the participat- 
ing tribes into a national unity. The hook of Judges with its 
“ monotonous tempo — religious declension, oppression, repent- 
ance, peace,” to which Wellhausen ^ refers as its ever-recurring 
cycle, makes us familiar with these alternating phases of action 
and reaction. Times of peace meant nationsd disintegration 
and the lapse of Israel into the Canaanite local cults, which is 
interpreted by the redactor as the prophets of the 8th century 
would have interpreted it, viz. as defection from Yahweh. On 
the other hand, times of war against a foreign foe meant on 
the religious side the unifleation, partial or complete, of the 

^ The allusion in Amos ii. 7 ; Hos. iv. 13, 14 is sufficiently explicit ; 
cf. Jer. ii. 20-23, hi* h-ii, v. 7, 8. The practice is prohibited in 
Deut. xxiii. 17. 

“ Column i. 15, 16, 42, 43, ii. 128, iii. 30, 31, iv. 47, 48, &c. 
Probably we should regard them as differentiated hypostases. 

’ Hence the 'AshtftrOth or offspring of flocks in Deut. vii. 13, 
xxviii. 18. A like function belon^d to the Babylonian Ishtar. 
See *' Descent of Ishtar to Hades/’ Rev. lines 6-10, where universal 
non-intercourse of sexes follows Ishtar’s departure from earth to 
Hades. 

♦ Proleg. Gesch. Israels (2nd ed.), p. 240 foil., cf, p. 258. 
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Israelite tribes by the rallymg cry “ the sword of Yahweh ” 
(Judges vii. 20). In this way ‘Ophrah became the centre of 
the coalition under Gideon in the tribe of Manasseh. Its im- 
portance is attested by Judges viii. 22-28, and we may disregard 
the " snare ” which the Deuteronomic writer condemns in 
accordance with the later canons of orthodoxy. What 'Ophrah 
became on a small scale in the days of Gideon, Jerusalem became 
on a larger scale in the days of David and his successors. It was 
the religious expression of the unity of Israel which the life and 
death struggle with the Philistines had gradually wrought out. 

Despite the capture of the ark after the disastrous battle 
of Shiloh, Yahweh had in the end shown himself through a 
:destructive plague superior in might to the Philistine Dagon. 
There arc indeed abundant indications that prove that in the 
prevalent popular religion of the regal period monotheistic 
conceptions had no place. Yahweh was god only of Israel and 
of Israel’s land. An invasion of foreign territory would bring 
Israel under the power of its patron-deity. The wrath with 
which the Israelite armies believed themselves to be visited 
(probably an outbreak of pestilence) when the king of Moab 
was reduced to his last extremity, was obviously the wrath of 
Chemosh the god of Moab, which the king’s sacrifice of his onlv 
son had awakened against the invading army (2 Kings iii. 27). 
In other words, the ordinary Israelite worshipper of Yahweh 
was at this time far removed from monotheism, and still remained 
in the preliminary stage of henotheism, which regarded Yahweh 
as sole god of Israel and Israel’s land, but at the same time 
recognized the existence and power of the deities of other lands 
and peoples. Of this we have recurring examples in pre-exilian 
Hebrew history. See i Sam. xxvi. 19 ; Judges xi. 23, 24; 
Ruth i. 16. 

5. Characterisiics and Constituent Elements. — It is only possible 
here to refer in briefest enumeration to the material and external 
objects and forms of popular Hebrew religion. These «... 
were of the simplest character. The upright stone obiectM, 
(or massebah) was the material symbol of deity 
on which the blood of sacrifice was smeared, and in which the 
numen oi the god resided. It is probable that in some primitive 
sanctuaries no real distinction was made between this stone- 
pillar and the altar or place where the animal was slaughtered. 
In ordinary pre-exilian high places the custom described in the 
primitive compend of laws (Ex. xx. 24) would be observed. 
A mound of earth was raised which would serve as a platform 
on which the victim would be slaughtered in the presence of 
the concourse of spectators. In the more important shrines, 
as at Jerusalem or Samaria, there would be an altar of stone 
or of bronze. Another accompaniment of the sanctuary would 
be the sacred tree — ^most frequently a terebinth (cf. Judges ix. 
37 “ terebinth of soothsayers ”), or it might be a palm tree 
(cf. “ palm tree of Deborah ” in Judges iv. 5), or a tamarisk 
(^eshel), or pomegranate {rimmbn), as at the high place in Gibeah 
where Saul abode. Moreover, we have frequent references to 
sacred springs, as that of Beer-sheba, 'Enhardd (^eyn-barod) 
(Judges vii. i ; cf. also fudges 19, 'En'‘hab;bbre^eyn’’haqqbre^ 
(On this subject of holy trees, holy waters and holy stones, 
consult article Tree-Worship, and Robertson Smith’s Religion 
of the Semites, 2nd ed., pp. 165-197.) 

The wide prevalence of magic and soothsaying may be 
illustrated from the historical books of the Old Testament 
as well as from the pre-exilian prophets. The latter indeed 
tolerated the qdshn (soothsayer) as they did the seer (rfi'eh). 
The rhabdomancy denounced by Hosea (iv. 12) was associated 
with idolatry at the high places. But the arts of the necromancer 
were always and without exception treated as foreign to the 
religion of Yahweh. The necromancer of bdal *dbh* was held 
to be possessed of the spirit who spoke through him with a 
hollow voice. Indeed both necromancer and the spirit that 
possessed him were sometimes identified, and the former was 
simply called obh. It is probable that necromancy, like the 
worship of Asherah and 'Ashtoreth, as well as the cult of graven 
images, was a Canaanite importation into Israel’s religious 
practices. (Sec Marti, Rdigion des A,T., p. 32.) 
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The history of the rise of the priesthood in Israel is exceedingly 
obscure. In the nomadic period and during the earlier years of 
the settlement of Israel in Canaan the head of every 
family could offer sacrifices. In the primitive codes, 
Ex. XX. 22-xxiii. 19 (E), xxxiv. 10-28 (J), we have 
no allusion to any separate order of men who were qualified to 
offer sacrifices. In Ex. xxiv. 5 (E) we read that Moses simply 
commissioned young men to offer sacrifices. On the other hand 
the addendum to the book of Judges, chaps, xvii., xviii. (which 
Budde, Moore and other critics consider to belong to the two 
sources of the narratives in Judges, viz. J ^ as well as E), makes 
reference to a Levite of Bethlehem- Judah, expressly stated 
in xvii. 7 as belonging to a clan of Judah. This man Micah took 
into his household as priest. This narrative has all the marks 
of primitive simplicity. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the Levite here was member of a priestly tribe or order, and this 
view is confirmed by the discovery of what is really the same 
word in south Arabian inscriptions.*-^ The narrative is of some 
value as it shows that while it was possible to appoint any one 
as a priest, since Micah, like David, appointed one of his own 
sons (xvii. 5), yet a special priest-tribe or order also existed, 
and Micah considered that the acquisition of one of its members 
was for his household a very exceptional advantage : ‘‘Now 

1 know that Yahwch will befriend me because I have the Levite 
as priest.” ^ in other words a priest who was a Levite possessed 
a superior professional qualification. He is paid ten shekels 
per annum, together with his food and clothing, and is dignified 
by the appellation “father” (cf. the like epithet of “mother” 
applied to the prophetess Deborah, Judges v. 7 ; see also 

2 Kings ii. 12, vi. 21, xiii. 14). This same narrative dwells upon 
the graven images, ephod and teraphim, as forming the apparatus 
of religious ceremonial in Micah s household. Now the ephod 
and teraphim are constantly mentioned together (cf. Hos. iii. 4) 
and were used in divination. The former was the plated image 
of Yahwch (cf. Judges viii. 26,27) and the latter were ancestral 
images (sec Marti, op, cit. pp. 27, 29 ; Harper, Int. Camm, 
“ .\rnos and Hosca,” p. 222). In other words the function of 
the priest was not merely sacrificial (a duty which Kautz.sch 
unnecessarily detaches from the services which he originally 
rendered), nor did he merely bear the ark of the covenant and 
take charge of God's house ; but he was also and mainly (as the 
Arabic name kdhin shows) the soothsayer who consulted the ephod 
and gave the answers required on the field of battle (see i Sam. 
and 2. Sam. passim) and on other occasions. 'Fhis is clearly 
shown in the “ blessing of Moses ” (Deut. xxxiii. 8), where the 
Levite is specially associated with another apparatus of inquiry, 
viz. the sacred lots, Urlm and Thummtm. The true character 
of Urlm (as expressing “ aye ”) and Thummtm (as expressing 
“ nay ”) is shown by the reconstructed text of i Sam. xiv. 41 
on the basis of the Septuagint. See Driver ad loc. 

The chief and most salient characteristic of the worship of 
the high places was geniality. The sacrifice was a feast of social 
communion between the deity and his worshippers, 
and knit both deity and clan-members together in 
sA/p. the bonds of a close fellowship. This genial aspect 
of Hebrew worship is nowhere depicted more graphic- 
ally than in the old narrative (a J section = Budde’s G) i Sam. 
ix. 19-24, where a day of sacrifice in the high place is described. 
Saul and his attendant are invited by the seer-priest Samuel 
into the banqueting chamber (lishkaJi) where thirty persons 
partake of the sacrificial meal. It was the "dsiph or festival 
of ingathering, when the agricultural operations were brought 
to a close, winch exhibited these genial features of Canaanite- 
Hebrew life most vividly. References to them abound in pre- 
exilian literature: Judges xxi. 21 (cf. ix. 27); Amos viii. 1 foil.; 
Hos. ix. I foil., Jer. xxxi. 4; Isa. xvi. 10 (Jer. xlviii. 33). 
These festivals formed the veins and arteries of ancient Hebrew 

* Inter not, Crii, Commentary, Judges, In trod. p. xxx., also p. 367 
foil. 

KiS “ priest,** nwS ** priestess ** ; see Hommcl, Sud^arahische 
Chrestomathie, p. 127 ; Ancient Hebrew Tradition, p. 278 foil. 

* Moore regards tills verse as belonging to the J or older document, 
op. cit, p. 367. 
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clan and tribal life.** Wellhausen’s characterization of the 
Arabian hajj^ applies with equal force to the Hebrew hagg 
(festival) : “ They formed the rendezvous of ancient life. Here 
came under the protection of the peace of God the tribes and 
clans which otherwise lived apart from one another and only 
knew peace and security within their own frontiers.” i Sam. 
XX. 28 foil, indicates the strong claims on personal attendance 
exercised on each individual member by the local clan festival 
at Bethlehem- Judah. 

It is easy to discern from varied allusions in the Old Testament 
tlmt the Canaanite impress of sensuous life clung to the autumnal 
vintage festivals. They became orgiastic in character and 
scenes of drunkenness, cf. Judges ix. 27 ; i Sam. 14-16 ; Jsa. 
xxviii. 7, 8. Against this tendency the Nazirite order and 
tradition was a protest. Cf. Amos ii. ii foil. ; Judges xiii. 7, 14. 
As certain sanctuaries, Shiloh, Shcchem, Bethel, &c., grew in 
importance, the priesthoods that officiated at them would acquire 
special prestige. Eli, the head priest at Shiloh in the early youth 
of Samuel, held an important position in what was then the 
chief religious and political centre of Ephraim ; and the office 
passed by inheritance to the sons in ordinary cases. In the regal 
period the royal residence gave the priesthood of that place an 
exceptional position. Thus Zadok, who obtained the priestly 
office at Jerusalem in the reign of Solomon and was succeeded 
by his sons, was regarded in later days as the founder of the true 
and legitimate succession of the priesthood descended from Levi 
(Ezek. xl. 46, xliii. 19, xliv. 15 ; cf. 1 Kings ii. 27, 35). His 
descent, however, from Eleazar, the elder brother of Aaron, 
can only be regarded as the later artificial constniction of the 
post-exilian chronicler (i Chron. vi. 4-15, 50-53, xxiv. 1 foil.), 
who was controlled by the traditions which prevailed in the 4th 
century^ b.c. and after. 

6 . I'he Prophets, — The rise of the order of prophets, who 
gradually emerged out of and became distinct from the old 
Hebrew “ seer ” or augur (i Sam. ix. 9),'* marks a new epoch 
in the religious development of the Hebrews. Over the successive 
stages of this growth we pass lightly (sec Prophf/i ). The life- 
and-death struggle between Israel and the Philistines in the reign 
of Saul called forth under Samuel’s leadership a new order of 
“ men of God,” who were called “ prophets ” or divinely inspired 
speakers.^ These men were distributed in various settlements, 
and their exercises were usually of an ecstatic character. 'I'he 
closest modem analogy would be the orders of dervishes in 
Islam. Probably there was little externally to distinguish the 
prophet of Yahweh in the days of Samuel from the Canaanite- 
Idiocnician prophets of Baal and Asherah (i Kings xviii. 19, 26, 
28), for the practices of both were ecstatic and orgiastic (cf. 
I Sam. X. 5 foil., xviii. 10, xix. 23 foil.). The special quality which 
distinguished these prophetic gilds or companies was an intense 
patriotism combined with enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of Yahwch. This necessarily involved in that primitive age an 
extreme jealousy of foreign importations or innovations in 
ritual. It is obvious from numerous passages that these pro- 
phetic gilds recognized the superior position and leadership of 
Samuel, or of any other distinguished prophet such as Elijah 
or Elis^. Thus i Sam. xix. 20, 23 et seq. show that Samuel 
was regarded as head of the prophetic settlement at Naioth. 
With reference to Elijah and Elisha, see 2 Kings ii. 3, 5, 15, 
iv. I, 38 et seq., vi. 1 ct seq. There cannot be any doubt that 

* Similarly in ancient Greece. See the instructive passage in 
Aristotle, Nic, Eth. viii. 9 (4, 5), on the relation of Greek sacrifices 
and festivals to Kotruvlai and politics : at ydp dpxolat Bveiat, xal 
iTvvodoi ipalvovrai ylyyeaOai fierd ras rCHv Kaprur tniyKO/JnSdi oloy arrapxdi 
cf. Grote on Pan-HeUenic festivals, History of Greece, vol. iii. ch. 
28. 

® Wellhausen, Paste arabischen Heidentums (2nd ed.), p. 89. 

® Though this be an interpolated gloss ('l‘hcniu.s, Budde), it states 
a. significant truth as Kautzsch clearly shows, op, cit. p. 672. In 
Micah iii. 7 the hdxeh is menlionwl in a sense analogous to the ro'^A 
or “ seer,** and coupled with the qdsem or " soothsayer,** viz. as 
spurious; cf. Deut. xviii. 10. , . , 

’ No better derivation is forthcoming of the word nabht , 
“ prophet,** than that it is a KatU form of Uie root ndbd ^Assyr. 
nabu, “ speak.** 
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such enthusiastic d^otees of Yahweh, in days when religion 
meant patriotism, did much to keep alive the flame of Israel’s 
hope and courage in ^ dark period of national disaster. It is 
significant that Saul in his last unavailing struggle against the 
overwhelming forces of the Pliilistines sought through the medium 
of a sorceress for an interview with the deceased prophet Samuel. 
It was the advice of Elisha that rescued the armies of Jehoram 
^d Jehoshaphat in their war against Moab when they were 
involved in the waterless wastes tiiat surrounded them (2 Kings 
iii. 14 foil.). We again find Elisha intervening with effect on 
behalf of Israel in the wars against Syria, so that his fame spread 
to Syria itself (2 Kings v.-viii. y foil.). Lastly it was the fiery 
counsels of the dying prophet, accompaiued by the acted magic 
of the arrow shot trough the open window, and also of the 
thrice smitten floor, that gave nerve and courage to Joash, king 
of Israel, when the armies of Syria pressed heavily on the northern 
kingdom (2 Kings xiii. 14-19). 

We see that the prophet had now definitely emerged from the 
old position of “ seer.” Prophetic personality now moved in a 
larger sphere than that of divination, important though that 
function be in the social life of the ancient state ^ as instrumental 
in declaring the will of the deity when any enterprise was on 
foot. For the prophet’s function became in an increasing degree 
a function of and not merely of traditional routine or 

mechamcal technique, like that of the diviner with his arrows 
or his lots which he cast in the presence of the ephod or plated 
Yahweh ^age. The new name nabhi^ became necessary to 
express tliis function of more exalted significance, in which human 
person^ty played its larger role. Even as early as the time of 
David it would seem that Nathan assumed this more developed 
function os interpreter of Yahweh’s righteous will to David. 
But both in 2 Sam. xii. 1-15 as well as in 2 Sam. vii. we liave 
sections which are evidently coloured by the conceptions of a 
later time. We stand on safer ground when we come to Elijah’s 
lx)ld intervention on behalf of righteousness when he declared 
in the name of Yahweh the divine judgment on Ahab and his 
house for the judicial murder of Naboth. Wc here observe a 
^eat advance in the vocation of the prophet. He becomes the 
interpreter and vindicator of divine justice, the vocal exponent 
of a nation’s conscience. For Elijah was in this case obviously 
no originator or innovator. He represents the old ethical 
Mosaism, which had not disappeared from the national con- 
sciousness, but still remained as the moral pre-supposition on 
which the prophets of the following century based their appeals 
and denunciations. It is highly significant that Elijah, when 
driven from the northern kingdom by the threats of the Tyrian 
Jezebel, retreats to the old sanctuary at Horeb, whence Moses 
derived his inspiration and his Tfirah. 

We have hitherto dealt with isolated examples of prophetism 
and its rare and distinguished personalities. The ordinar>’^ 
Hebrew nabhf still remained not the reflective visionary, stirred 
at times by music into str^e raptures (2 Kings iii. 15), but the 
ecstatic and orgiastic dervish who was tneshuggah or ” frenzied,” 
a term which was consttmtly applied to him from the days of 
Elisha to tho^ of Jeremiah (2 Kings ix. ii ; in Hos. ix. 7 and 
Jer. xxix. 26 it is regarded as a term of reproach). It is only in 
rare instances that some exalted personality is raised to a higher 
level. Of this we have an interesting example in the vivid 
episode that preceded the battle of Ramoth-Gilead described 
in I Kings xxii., when Micaiah appears as the true prophet of 
Yahweh, who in his rare independence stands in sharp contrast 
with the conventional court prophets, who prophesied then, as 
their descendants prophesied more than two centuries later, 
smooth things. 

It is not, however, till the 8th century that prophecy attained 
its highest level as toe interpreter of God’s ways to men. This 
is due to the fact that it for the first time unfolded the true 
character of Yahweh, implicit in the old Mosaic religion and 
submerged in the subsequent centuries of Israel’s life in Canaan, 
but now at length made clear and explicit to the mind of the 

i In Isa. iii. 2 the soothsayer is placed on a level with the judge, 
prophet and elder. 
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nation. It became now detached from the limitations of nation- 
^ism and local association with which it had been hitherto 
circumscribed. 

Even Elisha, the greatest prophet of the 9th century, had 
remained within these national limitations which characterized 
the popular conceptions of Yahweh. Yahweh was Israel’s war- 
god. His power was asserted in and from Canaanite soil. If 
Naaman was to be healed, it could only be in a Palestinian river, 
and two mules’ load of earth would be toe only permanent 
guarantee of Yahweh’s effective blessing on the Syrian general 
m his Syrian home. 

That larger conceptions prevailed in some of the loftier minds 
of Israel, and may be held to have existed even as far back as 
the age of Moses, is a fact which the Yahwistic cosmogony in 
Gen. ii. 4^-9 (which may have been composed in the 9to century 
B.c.) clearly suggests, and it is strongly sustained by the over- 
whelming evidence of the powerful inffuence of Babylonian 
culture in the Palestinian region during the centuries 2000- 
1400 B.c.*** Probably in our modem construction of ancient 
Hebrew history sufficient consideration has not been given to the 
inevitable coexistence of different types and planes of thought, 
each evolved from earlier and more primordial forms. In other 
I words we have to deal not with one evolution but with 
evolutions. 

The existence of the purer and larger conception of Yahweh’s 
character and power before the advent of Amos indicates that 
the transition from the past was not so sudden as Wellhausen’s 
graphic portrayal in the 9th edition of this Encyclopaedia (art. 
Israel) would have led us to suppose, 'fhere were pre-existent 
ideas upon which that prophet’s epoch-making message was 
based. Yet this consideration should in no way obscure the fact 
that the prophet lived and worked in the all-pervading atmosphere 
of the popular syncretic Yahweh religion, intensely national 
and local in its character. In Wellhausen’s words, each petty 
state ** revolved on its own axis ” of social-religious life till the 
armies of Tiglath-Pileser III, broke up the security within the 
Canaanite borders. According to the dominating popular 
conception, the destruction of the national power by a foreign 
army meant toe overthrow of the prestige of the national deity 
by the foreign nation’s god. If Assyria finally overthrew Israel 
and carried off Yahwch’s shrine, Assur (ASur), the tutelary 
deity of Assyria, was mightier than Yahweh. This was precisely 
what was happening among the northern states, and Amos 
foresaw that this might eventually be Israel’s doom. Rabshakeh’s 
appeal to the besieged inhabitants of Jerusalem was based on 
these same considerations. He argued from past lustory that 

® Kautzsch, in his profoundly learned article on the ** Religion 
of Israel,” to which frequent reference lias been made, exhibits (pp. 
669-671) an excess of scepticism, in our opinion, towards the views 
propounded by Gunkel in 1895 (Schdpfung und Chaos) respecting 
the intimate connexion between the early Hebrew cosmogonic ideas 
and toose of Babylonia. Stadc indeed {Z.A.T,W,y 1903, pp. 176- 
178) maintained that the conception of Yahweh as creator of the 
world could not have arisen till after the middle of the 8th century 
as the result of prophetic teaching, and that it was not till the time 
of Ezekiel that Babylonian conceptions entered the world of Hebrew 
thought in any fulness. Such a theory appcar.s to ignore the remark- 
able results of archaeology since 1887. At that time Stadc’s position 
might have appeared reasonable. It was the conclusion to which 
Wellhausen's brilliant literary analysis, when not supplemented 
by the discoveries at Tell el-Amama and Tell el-Hesi, appeared to 
many scholars (by no means ^1) inevitably to conduct us. But the 
ears 1887 to 1891 opened many eyes to the fact that the Hebrews 
ved their life on the great highways of intercourse between Egypt 
on the one hand, and Babylonia, Assyria and the N. Palestinian 
states on the other, and that toey could scarcely have escaped the 
all-pervading Babylonian influences of 2000-1400 b.c. It is now 
becoming clearer every day, especially since the discovery of the 
laws of Khammurabi, that, if we are to think sanely about Hebrew 
history before as well as after the exile, we can only think of Israel 
as part of the fpeat con^lex of Semitic and especially Canaanite 
humanity that lived its life in western Asia between 2000 and 600 
B.c. ; and that while the Hebrew race maintained by the aid of 
prophe^m its own individual and exalted place, it was not less 
susceptible ihefiy than it lias been since, to the mouldixm influences of 
great adjacent civilizations and ideas. Cf. C. H. W. Johns in Interp- 
reter j pp. 300-304 (in April 1906), on prophetism in Babylonia. 
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Yahweh would be powerless in the presence of Ashur (2 Kings 
xviii. 33-35). 

This problem of religion was solved by Amos and by the 
prophets who succeeded him through a more exalted conception 
of Yahweh and His sphere of working, which tended to detach 
Him from His limited realm as a national deity. Amos exhibited 
Him to his countrymen as lord of the universe, who made the 
seven stars and Orion and turns the deep midnight darkness into 
morning. He calls to the waters of the sea and pours them on 
the earth*s surface (chap. v. 8). Such a universal God of the 
world would hardly make Israel His exclusive concern. Thus 
He not only brought the Israelites out of Egypt, but also the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir (ix. 7). But 
Amos went beyond this. Yahweh was not only the lord of the 
universe and possessed of sovereign power. The prophet also 
emphasized with passionate earnestness that Yahweh was a God 
whose character was righteous, and God’s demand upon His 
people Israel was not for sacrifices but for righteous conduct. 
Sacrifice, as this prophet, like his successor Jeremiah, insisted 
(Amos v. 25 ; cf. Jer. vii. 22) played no part in Mosaic religion. 
In words which evidently impressed his younger contemporary 
Isaiah (cf. esp. Is. chap. i. 11*17), Amos denounced the non- 
ethical ceremonial formalism of his countrymen which then 
prevailed (chap. v. 21 foil.) ; — 

I hate, I contemn your festivals and in your feasts I delight not ; 
for when you offer me your burnt-offerings and gilts, T do not regard 
them with favour and your fatted peace-offerings I will not look at. 
Take away from me the clamour of your songs ; and the music of 
your viols I will not hear. But let judgment roll down like waters 
and justice hkc a perennial brook."' 

In the younger contemporary prophet of Ephraim, Hosea, 
the stress is laid on the relation of love (hesed) between Yahweh, 
the divine husband, and Israel, the faithless spouse. Israel’s 
faithlessness is shown in idolatry and the prevailing corruption 
of the high places in which the old Canaanitc Baal was worshipped 
instead of Yahweh. It is shown, moreover, in foreign alliances. 
(Compacts with a powerful foreign state, under whose aegis 
Israel was glad to shelter, involved covenants scaled by sacrificial 
rites in which the deity or deities of the foreign state were involved 
as well as Yahweh, the god of the weaker vassal-state. And so 
Yahweh’s honour was compromised. While these aspects of 
Israel’s relation to Yahweh are emphasized by the Ephraimite 
prophet, the larger conceptions of Yahweh’s character as universal 
Lord and the God of righteousness, whose government of the 
world is ethical, emphasized by the prophet of Tekoah, are 
scarcely presented. 

In Isaiah both aspects — divine universal sovereignty and 
justice, taught by Amos, and divine loving-kindness to Israel 
and God’s claims on His people’s allegiance, taught by Hosea — 
are fully expressed. Yahweh’s relation of love to Israel is 
exhibited under the purer symlx)! of fatherhood (Isa. i. 2-4), a 
conception which was as ancient and familiar as that of husband, 
though perhaps the latter recurs more frequently in prophecy 
(Isa, i. 21 ; Ezek. xvi. &c.). Even more insistently does Isaiah 
present the great truth of God’s universal sovereignty. As with 
his elder contemporary, the foreign peoples — (but in Isaiah’s 
oracles Assyria and Egypt as well as the Palestinian races) — 
come within his survey. The “ fullness of the earth ” is Y ahweh’s 
glory (vi. 3) and the nations of the earth are the instruments of His 
irresistible and righteous will. Assyria is the “ bee ” and Egypt 
the “ fly ” for which Yahweh hisses. Assyria is the “ hired razor ” 
(Isa. vii. 18, 19), or the ** rod of His wrath,” for the chastise- 
ment of Israel (x. 5). But the instrument unduly exalts itself, 
and Assyria itself shall suffer humiliation at the hands of the 
world’s divine sovereign (x. 7-15). 

And so the old limitations of Israel’s popular religion, — ^the 
same limitations that encumbered also the religions of all the 
neighbouring races that succumbed in turn to Assyria’s in- 
vincible progr^s, — ^now began to disappear. Therefore, while 
every other religion which was purely national was extingubhed 
in the nation’s overthrow, the religion of Israel survived even 
amid exile and dispersion. For Amos and Isaiah were able to 
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single out those loftier spiritual and ethical elements which lay 
implidt in Mosaism and to lift them into their due place of 
prominence. National sacra and the ceremonial requirements 
were made to assume a secondary role or were even ignored.^ 
The centre of gravity in Hebrew religion was shifted from 
ceremonial observance and local sacra to righteous conduct. 
Religion and righteousness were henceforth welded into an 
indissoluble whole. The religion of Yahweh was no longer to 
rest upon the narrow perishable basis of locality and national 
sacra, but on the broad adamantine foundations of a universal 
divine sovereignty over all mankind and of righteousness as 
the essential element in the character of Yahweh and in his 
claims on man. This was the ** corner-stone of precious solid 
foundation ” ; “I will make judgment the measuring-line and 
righteousness the plummet ” (Isa. xxviii. 16, 17). The religion of 
the Hebrew race — properly the Jews — now enters on a new 
stage, for it should be observed that it was Amos, Isaiah and 
Micah — ^prophets of Judah — ^who laid the actual foundations. 
The latter half of the 8th century, which witnessed a rapid 
succession of reigns in the northern kingdom accompanied by 
dismemberment of its territory and final overthrow, witnessed 
also the humiliating vassalage and religious decline of the kingdom 
of Judah. Unlike Amos and Micah, Isaiah was not only the 
prophet of denunciation but also the prophet of hope. Though 
Yahweh’s chastisements on Ephraim and Judah would continue 
to fall till scarcely a remnant was left (Isa. vi. 13, LXX.), yet all 
was not to be lost. A remnant of the people was to return, i.e, 
be converted to Yahweh. The name given to an infant child — 
Immanuel — vins to become the mystic symbol of a growing hope. 
God’s presence was to abide in Jerusalem, and, as the century 
drew near its close, “ Immanuel ” became the watchword and 
talisman of a strong faith that God would never permit Jerusalem 
to be captured by the Assyrians. In fact it is not improbable 
that the words of consolation uttered by the prophet (Isa. viii. 
9-10) in the dark days of Ahaz (/ 35-734 b.c.) were among the 
oracles which God commanded Isaiah “ to seal up among his 
disciples ” (verse 16), and that they were quoted once more with 
effect as the armies of Sennacherib closed around Jerusalem. 
The talismanic name Immanuel became the nucleus out of which 
the later Messianic prophccic.s of Isaiah grew. To this age alone 
can we probably assign Isu. ix. 1-7, xi. 1-9, xxxii. 1-3. The hopes 
expressed in the word Immanuel, “ God with us,” were to become 
embodied in a personality of the royal seed of David, an ideal 
righteous niler who was to bring peace to the war-distraught 
realm. Thus Isaiah l>ecame in that troubled age the true founder 
of Messianic prophecy . The strange contrast between the succes- 
sion of dynasties and kings cut off by a.ssassination in the northern 
kingdom, ending in the tragic overthrow of 721 b.c., and the 
persistent succession through three centuries of the seed of David 
on the throne of Jerusalem, as well as the marvellous escape 
of Jerusalem in 701 b.c. from the fate of Samaria, must have 
invested the seed of David in the eyes of all thoughtful observers 
with a mysterious and divine significance. The Messianic 
prophecies of Isaiah, the prophet of faith and deliverance, were 
destined to reverberate through all subsequent centuries. We 
hear the echoes in Jeremiah and Ezekiel and lastly in Haggai 
in ever feebler tones, and they were destined to reawaken in 
the Psalter (Pss. ii. and Ixxii.), in the psalms of Solomon and in 
the days of Christ. See Messiah (and also the article “ Messiah ” 
in Hastings’s Diet, of Christ and the Gospels). 

The next notable contribution to the permanent growth of 
Hebrew prophetic religion was made about a centur)^ after the 
lifetime of Isaiah by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The reaction into 
idolatry and Babylonian star worship in the long reign of 
Manasseh synchronized and was connected witli vassalage 

* There is some clanger in too strictly construing the language 
of the prophets and also the psalmists. It is not to be supposed 
that either Amos or Isaiah would have cx)untenanced the total 
suppression of all sacrificial observance. It was the existing cere- 
monial observance divorced from the ethical piety that they denounced. 
The speech of prophecy is poetical and rhetorical, not strictly defined 
and logical like that of a modern essayist. See Moore in Encyc. 
Bibl.f ‘"sacrifice,” col. 4222. 
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to Assyria, while the reformation in the reign of Josiah (621 b.c.) 
is conversely associated with the decay of Assyrian power after 
the death of Assur-bani-pal. That reformation failed to effect 
its purify ii^ mission, 'fhe hurt of the daughter of God’s people 
was but lightly healed (Jer. vi. 14, 15; cf. viii. ii, 12). No 
possibility of recovery now remained to the diseased Hebrew 
state. The outlook appeared indeed far darker to Jeremiah 
than it seemed more than a century before to Isaiah in the 
evil days of Jotham and Ahaz, when the whole head was sick 
and the whole heart faint ” (Isa. i. 5). Jeremiah foresaw 
that there was now no possibility of recovery. The Hebrew 
state was doomed and even its temple was to be destroyed. This 
involved an entire reconstruction of theological ideas which 
went beyond even the reconstructions of Amos and Isaiah. In 
the old religion the race or clan was the unit of religion as well 
as of social life. Properly speaking, the individual was related 
to God only through the externalities of the clan or tribal life, 
its common temple and its common sacra. But now that these 
external bases of the old religion were to be swept away, a 
reconstruction of religious ideas became necessary. For the 
external supports which had vanished Jeremiah substituted a 
basis which was internal, personal and spiritual (i.e. ethical). 
In place of the old covenant based on external observance, 
which had been violated, there was to be a new covenant which 
was to consist not in outward prescription, but in the law which 
God would place in the heart (Jer. xxxi. 30-33). This was to 
take place by an act of divine grace (Jer. xxiv. 5 foil.) : “ I 
will give them an heart to know me that 1 am the Lord ” (verse 
7), Ezekiel, who borrowed both Jeremiah’s language and 
ideas, expresses the same thought in the well-known words that 
Yahweh would give the people instead of a heart of stone a heart 
of flesh (Rzek. xi, 19, 20, xx. 40 foil., xxxvi. 25-27), and would 
shame them by his loving-kindness into repentance, and there 
“ shall ye remember your ways and all your doings wherein 
ye liave been defiled and ye shall loathe yourselves in your 
own sight ” (xx. 43). 

Personal religion now became an important element in Hebrew 
piety and upon this there logically followed the idea of personal 
responsibility. Ihe solidarity of race or family was expressed 
in the old tradition reflected in Dcut. v. 9, 10, that God would 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, and it lived on 
in later Judaism under exaggerated forms. Ihe hopes of the 
individual Jew were based on the piety of holy ancestors. “We 
have Abratmm as our father.” But Ezekiel expressed the strong 
reaction which had set in against this belief in its older forms. 
He denies that the individual ever dies for the sins of the father. 
“ The soul that sinneth, it (the pronoun emphasized in the 
original) shall die ” (Ezek. xviii. 4). Neither Noah, Daniel 
nor Job could have rescued by his righteousness any but his 
own soul (xiv. 14). And as a further consequence individual 
freedom is strongly asserted. It is possible for every sinner 
to turn to God and escape punishment, and conversely for a 
righteous man to backslide and fall. In the presence of these 
awful truths which Ezekiel preached of individual freedom and 
of impending judgment, the prophet is weighted with a heavy 
responsibility. It is his duty to warn every individual, for no 
sinner is to be punished without warning (Ezek. iii. 16 foil, 
xxxiii.). 

The closing yeass of the Judaean kingdom and the final 
destruction of the temple (586 b.c.) shattered the Messianic 
ideals cherished in the evening of Isaiah’s lifetime and again in 
the opening years of the reign of Josiah. The untimely death 
of tltat monarch upon the battlefield of Megiddo (608 b.c.), 
followed by the inglorious reigns of the kings who succeeded 
him, who became puppets in turn of Egypt or of Babylonia, 
silenced for a while the Messianic hopes for a future king or line 
of kings of Davidic lineage who would rule a renovated kingdom 
in righteousness and peace. Even in the darkness of the exile 
f)eriod hopes did not die. Yet they no longer remained the same. 
In the Deutero-Isaiah (chaps, xl.-lv.) we have no longer a 
Jewish but a foreign messiah. The onward progress of the 
Persian Cyrus and his anticipated conquest of Babylonia marked 


him out as Yahweh’s anointed instrument for effecting the 
deliverance of exiled Israel and their restoration to their old home 
and city (Isa. xli. 2, xliv. 24, xlv.). 'Ihis was, however, but a 
subsidiary issue and possesses no permanent spiritual significance. 
Of far more vital importance is the conception of Israel as God’s 
sneering servant. TTiis is not the place to enter into the pro- 
longed controversy as to the real significance of this term, 
whether it signifies the nation Israel or the righteous community 
only, or finally an idealized prophetic individual who, like the 
prophet Jeremiah, was destined to suffer for the well-being of 
his people. Duhm, in his epoch-making commentary, distin- 
guishes on the grounds of metre and contents the four servant-- 
passages, in the last of which (Hi. i3--liii. 12) the ideal suffering 
servant of Yahweh is portrayed most definitely as an individual. 
In the “ servant-pEissages ” he is innocent, while Jn the rest of 
the Deutero-Isai^ he appears as by no means faultless, and 
the personal traits are not prominent. These views of Duhm, 
in which a severe distinction is thus drawn between the repre- 
sentation of Yahweh’s servant in the servant-passages, and that 
which meets us in the rest of the Deutero-Isaiah, have been 
challenged by a succession of critics.^ It is only necessary for 
us to take note of the ideal in its general features. It probably 
arose from the fact that the calamities from which Israel had 
suffered both before and during the exile had drawn the reflective 
minds of the race to the contemplation of the problem of suffering. 
The “ servant of Yahweh ” presents one aspect of the problem 
and its attempted solution, the book of Job another, while in 
the Psalms, e.g. Pss. xxii., xlii.-xliii., Ixxiii., Ixxvii., other 
phases of the problem are presented. In the Deutero-Isaiah 
the meaning of Israel’s sufferings is exhibited as vicarious. Israel 
is suffering for a great end. He suffers, is despised, rejected, 
chastened and afflicted that others may be blessed and be at 
peace through his chastisement. This noble conception of 
Israel’s great destiny is conveyed in Isa. xlix. 6, in words which 
may be regarded as perhaps the noblest utterance in Hebrew 
prophecy : “ To establish the tribes of Jacob and bring back 
the preserved of Israel is less important than being my servant. 
Yea, I will make you a light to the Gentiles that my salvation 
may be unto the end of the earth.” ^ This passage, which 
belongs to the second of the brief “servant-songs,” sets the 
mission of Israel in its true relation to the world. It is the 
necessary corollary to the teaching of Amos, that God is the 
righteous lord of all the world. If Jerusalem has been chosen 
as His sanctuary and Israel as His own people, it is only that 
Israel may diffuse God’s blessings in the world even at the cost 
of Israel’s own humiliation, exile and dispersion. 

The Deutero-Isaiah closes a great prophetic succession, which 
begins with ^Vmos, continues in Isaiah in even greater splendour 
with the added elements of hope and Messianic expectation, and 
receives further accession in Jeremiah with his special teaching 
on inward spiritual and personal religion which constituted the 
new covenant of divine grace. Finally the Deutero-Isaiah 
conveyed to captive Israel the message of Yahweh’s unceasing 
love and care, and the certainty of their return to Judaea and 
the restoration of the national prosperity which Ezekiel had 
already announced in the earUer period of the exile. To this 
is united the noble ideal of the suffering servant, which serves 
both as a contribution to the great problem of suffering as 
purifying and vicarious and as the interpretation to the mind 
of the nation itself of that nation’s true function in the future, 
a lesson which the actual future showed that Israel was slow 
to receive. Nowhere in the Old Testament does the doctrine 
taught' by Amos of Yahweh’s universal power and sovereignty 

^ Viz. Budde in Die so^genannten Ebed-Jahweh Lieder u. die 
Bedeutung des Knechtes Jahwehs in Jes. xl.-lv. (Giessen, 1900) ; Karl 
Marti in his well-known commentary on Isaiah, and F. Giesebrccht, 
Der Knecht Jahwes des Deuterojesaja. The special servant-songs 
which Duhm asserts can be readily detached from the texture of the 
Deutero-Isaiah without disturbance to its integrity are Isa. xlii. 1-4, 
xlix. 1-6, i. 4-9. lii. 13-liii. 12. 

* We have here followed Dillmann’s construction of a difficult 
passage which Duhm attempts to simplify by omi&sion of the com- 
pUcatmg clause without altering the general sense. 
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receive ampler and more splendid exposition than in the great 
lyrical passages of chap. xl. It marks the highest point to which 
the Hebrew race attained in its progress from henotheism to 
monotheism. Here again we see the wholesome influences of the 
exile. The Jew had passed from the narrow confines of his 
homeland into a wider world, and this larger vision of human 
life reacted on the prophet’s theology. This closes the evolution 
of Hebrew prophetism. What immediately follows is on a 
descending slope with some striking exceptions, e,g. the book 
of Job and the book of Jonah. 

7. Deuteronomic Legalism, — ^The book of Deuteronomy was 
the product of prophetic teaching operating on traditional 
custom, which was" represented in its essential features by 
the two codes of legislation contained in Ex. xx. 24-xxiii. 19 
(E) and Ex. xxxiv. 10-26 (J), but had also become tainted 
and corrupted by centuries of Canaanite influence and practice 
which especially infected the cult of the high places. The 
existence of “ high places ” is presupposed in those two ancient 
codes and is also presumed in the narratives of the documents 
E and J whicli contain them. But the prevalence of the worship 
of “ other gods ” and of graven images in these “ high places,” 
and the moral debasement of life which accompanied these cults, 
made it clear that the “ high places ” were sources of grave 
injury to Israel’s social life. In all probability the reformation 
instituted in the reign of Hezekiah, to which 2 Kings xviii. 4 
(cf. verse 22) refers, was only partial. It is hardly possible that 
the high places were suppressed. The idolatrous reaction 
in the reign of Manasseh appears to have restored all the evils 
of the past and added to them. Another and more drastic 
reform than that which had been previously initiated (probably 
at the instigation of Isaiah and Micah) now liecame necessary 
to save the state. It is universally held by critics that our present 
book of Deuteronomy (certainly chaps, xii.-xxvi.) is closely 
connected with the reformation in the reign of Josiah. It is 
quite clear that many provisions in the old codes of J and E 
expanded lie at the basis of the book of Deuteronomy. But 
new features were added. We note for the first time "definite 
regulations respecting Passover and the close union of that 
celebration with Mapoth or ** unleavened bread.” We note 
the laws respecting the clean and unclean animals (certainly 
based on ancient custom). Moreover, the prohibitions are 
strengthened and multiplied. In addition to the bare interdict 
of the sorceress (Ex. xxii. 18), of stone pillars to the Canaanite 
Baal, of the Asherah-polc, molten images and the worship of 
other gods than Yahweh (Ex. xxxiv. 13-17), we now have the 
strict prohibition of any employment whatever of the stone- 
symbol (Massebhah), and of all forms of Horcery, soothsaying 
and necromancy (Deut. xviii. 10, ii. Respecting the stone- 
pillar see xvi. 22). But of much more far-reaching importance 
was the law of the central sanctuary which constantly meets us 
in Deuteronomy in the reference to “ the place {i,€, Jerusalem) 
which Yahweh your God shall choose out of all your tribes to 
put His name there ” (xii. 5, xvi. 5, ii, 16, xxvi. 2). There 
alone all offerings of any kind were to be presented (xii. 6, 7, 
xvi. 7). By this positive enactment all the high places outside 
the one sanctuary in Jerusalem became illegitimate. A further 
consequence directly followed from the limitation as to sanctuary, 
viz. limitation as to the officiating ministers of the sanctuary. 
In the “book of the covenant” (Ex. xx. 22“-xxii. 19), as we 
have already seen, and in the general practice of the regal 
period, there was no limitation as to the priesthood, but a definite 
order of priesthood, viz. I.evites, existed, to whom a higher 
professional prestige belonged. As it was impossible to find a 
place for the officiating priests of the high places, non-levitical 
as well as levitical, in the single sanctuary, it became necessary 
to restrict the functions of sacrifice to the Levites only as well 
as to the existing official priesthood of the Jerusalem temple 
(see Priest). Doubtless such a reform met with strong resistance 
from the disestablished and vested interests, but it was firmly 
supported by royal influence and by the Jerusalem priesthood 
as well as by the true prophets of Yahweh who had protested 
against the idolatrous usages and corruptions of the high places. 
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The strong impress of Hebrew prophecy is to be found in 
the deeply marked ethical spirit of the Deuteronomic legislation. 
Love to God and love to man is stamped on a large number 
of its provisions. Ix)ve to God is emphasized in Dcut. vi. 5, 
while love to man meets us in the constant reference to the 
fatherless and the widow (cf. especially Deut. xvi.). This note 
of philanthropy is frequently found as a mitigating element 
{e.g. in the laws respecting slavery and war) ^ tjfiat subdues or 
even removes the harshness of earlier laws or usages. It should 
be noted, however, that the spirit of brotherly love was confined 
within national barriers. It did not operate as a rule beyond 
the limits of race. 

The book of Deuteronomy, in conjunction with the reformation 
of Josiah’s reign (which synchronizes witli the rapid decline 
of Assyria and the reviving prestige of Yahweh), appeared to 
mark tlie triumph of the great prophetic movement. It became 
at once a codified standard of purer religious life and ultimately 
served as a beacon of Rght for the future. But there was shadow 
as well as light. Wc note (a) that though the book of Deuteronomy 
bears the prophetic impress, the priestly impress is perhaps more 
marked. The writer “ evinces a warm regard for the priestly 
tribe ; he guards its privileges (xviii. 1-8), demands obedience 
for its decisions (xxiv. 8 ; cf. xvii. 10-12) and earnestly commends 
its members to the Israelites’ benevolence (xii. 18-19, xiv. 27-29, 
&c.).” - {b) In many passages Jewish particularism is painfully 
manifest. Yah well’s care for other peoples does not appear. 
The flesh of a dead (unslaughtered) l)east is not to be eaten, but 
it may be given to the “ stranger within the gates ” I (Deut. 
xiv. 2i).** (r) Prophetic religion was a religion of the spirit 
which came to the messenger (Isa. Ixi. i) and expressed itself 
as a word or in.struction of Yahweh {tbrah) ; .see l.sa. i. jo. Now 
when the Hebrew religion was reduced to written form it liegan to 
be a book-religion, and since the book consisted of fixed rules and 
enactments, religion began to accjuire a stereotyped character. 
It will he seen in the sequel that this was destined to be the grow- 
ing tendency of Jewish religious life — to conform itself to 
prescribed rules, in other words, it became legalism, {d) Lastly, 
the old genial life of the high places, in which the “ new moon ” 
or Sabbath or the annual festival was a sacrificial feast of com- 
munion, in which the members of the local community or dan 
enjoyed fellowship with one another — all this picturescjue 
life ceased to be. And though there was positive gain in the 
removal of idolatrous and corrupt modes of worship, there was 
also positive loss in the di.sappearance of this old genial phase 
of Hebrew social life and worship. It involved a va.st difference 
to many a Judaean village when the festival pilgrimage was no 
longer made to the familiar Ic^cal sanctuary with its hoary 
associations of ancient heroic or patriarchal story, but to a 
distant and comparatively unfamiliar city with its stately 
shrine and priesthood. 

8. EzekieVs System, — Ezekiel was the successor of Jeremiah 
and inherited his conceptions. But though the younger prophet 
adopted the ideas resp)ecting personal religion atul individual 
responsibility from the elder, the characters of the two men 
were very different. Jeremiah, v, hen he foretold the destruction 
of the external state and temple ritual, found no resource save 
in a reconstruction that was internal and spiritual. In this 
he was true to his prophetic impulse and genius. But Ezekiel 
was, as Wellhausen well descrilKis him, “ a priest in prophet’s 
mantle.” While Jeremiah’s tendency was spiritual and ideal, 
Ezekiel’s was constructive and practical. He was the first to 
foretell with clearness the return of his people from captivity 
foreshadowed by Jeremiah, and he set himself the task even in 

* Thus in comparison with the “ book of the covenant,” Deuter- 
onomy adds the stipulation in reference to tJic release of the slave ; 
that his master was to provide him liberally from his flock.s, his corn 
and his wine (Dcut. xv. 13, 14). See Hastings’.s arts. ” Ser- 

vant,” ” Slave,” p. 464, where other exam])lcs may be found. In 
war fruit-trees are to be spared (Deut. xx. ly foil.), whereas the 
old universal practice is the barbarous custom Elislia commended 
(2 Kinus iii. 19) of rutlilessly d(;stroying them. 

2 Driver, Internat. Commentary on Deuteronomy ^ Introd. p. xxx. 

3 It should be noted that in P (Code of Holiness) I^v. xvii. 15 folL 
the resident alien {ger) is placed on an equality with the Jew. 
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the midnight darkness of Israel’s exile to prepare for the nation’s 
renewed Ufe. The external bases of Israel’s religion had been 
swept away, and in exchange for these Jeremi^ had led his 
countrymen to the more permanent internal grounds of a 
spiritual renewal. But a religion could not permanently subsist 
in this world of space and time without some external concrete 
embodiment. It was the task of Ezekiel to take up once more 
the broken threarls of Israel’s religious traditions, and weave 
them anew into statelier forms of ritual and national polity. 
The priest-prophet’s keen eye for detail, manifested in the 
elaborate vision of the wheels and living creatures (Ezek. i.) 
and in his lamentation on Tyre (chap, xxvii.), is also exhibited 
in the visions contained in chaps, xl.-xlviii., which describe the 
ideal reconstnicted temple and theocracy of the restored Israel. 
The foreground is filled by the temple and its precincts. The 
officiating priests are now the descendants of the line of Zadok 
belonging to the tribe of I^vi. Thus the priesthood is still 
further restricted as compared with the restriction already 
noted in the Deuteronomic legislation. It is the sons of Zadok 
only that have any right to offer sacrifice at the altar of burnt 
offering (xliii. 19, xliv. 15 foil.). The Levites, who formerly 
ministered in the high places, now discharge the subordinate 
offices of gate-keepers and slaughterers of the sacrificial 
victims. 

Another element in this ideal scheme which comes into 
prominence is the sharp distinction iKJtwecn holy and profane^ 
The word holiness (qodesh) in primitive Hebrew usage partook 
of the nature of taboo, and came to be applied to whatever, 
whether thing or person, stood in close relation to deity and 
belonged to him, and could not, therefore, be used or treated like 
other objects not so related, and so was separated or stood apart. 
The idea underlying the word, which to us is invested with deep 
ethical meaning, had only this non-cthical, ritual significance 
in Ezekiel. Unlike the old temple and city, the ideal temple 
of Ezekiel is entirely separate from the city of Jerusalem. In 
the immediate surroundings of the temple there is an open space. 
Then come two concentric forecourts of the temple. The temple 
stands in th(^ midst of what is called the gizrah or space severed 
off. The outer court lies higher than the open space, the inner 
court higher still, and the temple-building in the centre highest 
of all. No heathen may tread the outer court, no layman the 
inner court, while the holiest of all may not be trodden even 
by the priest Ezekiel but only by the angel who accompanies 
him. “ The temple-house has a graduated series of compartments 
increasing in sanctity inwards ” (Davidson). In the innermost 
the presence of Yahweh abides. 

We are here moving in a realm of ideas prevailing in 
ancient Israel respecting holiness j uncleanness and sin, which are 
ceremonial and not ethical ; see especially Robertson Smith's 
Religion of the Semites, 2nd ed., p. 446 foil, (additional note B.) 
on holiness, uncleanness and taboo. It is, of course, true that 
the ethical conception of sin as violation of righteousness and 
an act of rebellion against the divine righteous will had been 
developed since the days of Amos and Isaiah ; but, as we have 
already observed, cultus and prophetic teaching were separated 
by an immense gulf, and in spite of the reformation of 621 b.c. 
still remain separated. In the sacrificial system of sin-offerinrs 
{hattath and \lsham) we have to do with sin as ceremonial violation 
and neglect (freqdenlly involuntary), or violation of holiness in 
the old sense of the term or as personal uncleanness (touching a 
corpse, eating unclean food, sexual impurity, &c.). In 5ie 
historical evolution of Hebrew sacrifice it is remarkable how 
long this non-ethical and primitive survival of old custom still 
survived, even far into post-exilian times. (See Sacrifice ; 
also Moore’s art. ** Sacrifice ” in Ency, Bibl.) 

One conspicuous feature of Ezekiel's system is the predomin- 
ance of piacular sacrifice. It undoubtedly existed in pre-exilian 
Israel, especially in times of crisis or calamity, for the appease- 
ment of an offended deity (2 Sam. xxiv. 18 foil.), and in Deut. 
xxi. 1-9, we have details of the purificatory rite which was 
necessary when human blood was shed ; but now and in the 
future propitiatory sacrifice and ideas of propitiation began to 


overshadow all the other forms of sacrifice and their ideas. 
Ezekiel prescribes a half-yearly ritual of sin-offering whereby 
atonement was to be made (xlv. 18-20). We shall see subsequently 
to what great institution this led the way. 

Ezekiel’s system constituted an ecclesiastical in place of a 
political organization, a church-staie in place of a nation. We 
clearly discern how this reacted on his Messianic conceptions. 
In his earlier oracles (xxxiv. 23 foil.) we find one shepherd ruling 
over united Israel, viz. Yahweh ‘s servant David, whereas in the 
ideal scheme detailed in chap. xl. et seq. the role of the prince 
as a ruler is a very shadowy one. The prince, it is true, has a 
central domain, but his functions are ecclesiastical and sub- 
ordinate and his powers strictly limited (xlvi. 3-8, 12, 16-18). 

Thus the exile period marks the parting of the ways in the 
development of Hebrew religion. In the Deutero-Isaiah we 
reach the highest point in the evolution of prophetism. It is 
true that we have some noble resounding echoes in the lyrical 
passages Ix.-lxii. in the Trito-Isaiah during the post-exilian 
period, and in such psalm literature as Pss. xxii., xxxvii., 1., 
Ixii., evii., cxlv. 9-12 and others; and also in Isa. xxxv., which 
is obviously a lyrical reproduction of earlier literature. But 
it cannot be said that we possess in later literature any fresh 
contribution to the conception of God or any presentation of a 
higher ideal of human life ^ or national destiny than that which 
meets us in chap. xl. or in the servant-passages of the Deutero- 
Isaiah. It may with truth be said that after Jeremiah we 
discern the parting of the ways. The first is represented by the 
Deutero-Isaiah, who constitutes the climax and close of Hebrew 
prophetism, which is henceforth (with the possible exception 
of the Trito-Isaiah, Malachi and Jonah, who reproduce some 
features of the earlier prophecy) a virtually arrested development. 
The second path is that which is traced out by the priest-prophet 
Ezekiel, and is that of legalism, which was destined to secure a 
permanent place in the life and literature of the Jewish people. 
It is essentially the path which may be summed up in the word 
Judaism, though, as will be shown in the sequel, Judaism came 
to include many other factors. The statement, however, remains 
virtually true, since Judaism is mainly constituted by the body 
of legal precepts called the Torah, and, moreover, by the post- 
exilian Torah. 

9. Post-exilian Law — The Priester codex? — The oracles of 
Malachi clearly reveal the continued influence of the book of 
Deuteronomy in his day. But the new conditions created by 
the return of the exiles and the germinating influence of Ezekiel’s 
ideas developed a process of new legislative construction. The 
code of holiness (Lev. xvii.-xxvi.) is the most obvious product 
of that influence. The ideas of expiation and atonement so 
prevalent in Ezekiel’s scheme, which there find expression in the 
half-yearly sacrificial celebrations, are expressed in I.ev. xvi. in 
the single annual great fast of atonement. It is impossible to enter 
here into the numerous details of that impressive ceremonial. 
Two special features, however, which characterize the celebration 
should here be noted : (a) The person of the high priest, who is 
throughout the eiitire drama the chief and indeed the sole actor. 
This supreme official, who was destined ultimately to take the 
place of the king in the church-nation of post-exilian Judaism, 
is mentioned for the first time in Zech. iii. 1 ^ (in the person of 
Joshua). In the Priestercodex he stands at the head of the priests, 
who are, in the post- exilian system, the sons of Aaron and 
possessed the sole right to offer the temple sacrifices. On the 
great day of atonement the high priest appears in a vicarious 
and representative capacity, and offers on behalf of the whole 
nation which he was considered to embody in his sacred person. 
{h) The rite of the goat devoted to Azazel, There can be little 

^ We shall have to note the emergence of the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the righteous in later Judaism, which is obviously a 
fresh contribution of permanent value to Hebrew doctrine. On 
the other hand, the doctrine of pre-existence is speculative rather than 
religious, and applies to institutions rather than persons. 

I ^ The legislative portions are mainly comprised in Ex. xxxv.- 
end, Leviticus entire and Num. i.-x. 

* But this term (literally the chief priest) was already in use 
during the regal period to d^ignate the head priest of an important 
sanctuary such as Jerusalem (2 Kings xU. xi). 
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doubt that Azazd was an evil demon (like an Arabic Jinn) of 
the desert. The goat set apart for Azazel was in the concluding 
part of the ceremonial brought before the high priest^ who laid 
both his hands upon it and confessed over it the sins of the 
{people. It was then carried off by an appointed person to a 
lonely spot and there set free. 

In later post-exilian times this great day of atonement became 
to an increasing degree a day of humiliation for sin and penitent 
sorrow, accompanied by confession ; and the sins confessed were 
not only of a purely ceremonial character, whether voluntary 
or inadvertent, but also sins against righteousness and the 
duties which we owe to God and man. 'Phis element of public 
confession for sin became more prominent in the days when 
synagogal worship developed, and prayer took the place of the 
sacrificial offerings which could only be offered in the Jerusalem 
temple, 'fhe development of the priestly code of legislation 
(Priestercodex) was a gradual process, and probably occupied 
a considerable part of the 5th century b.c. The Hebrew race 
now definitely entered upon the new path of organized Jewish 
legalism which had been originally marked out for it by Ezekiel 
in the preceding century. It became a holy people on holy 
ground. Circumcision and Sabbath, separation from marriage 
with a foreigner, which rendered a Jew unclean, as well as strict 
conformity to the precepts of the Torah, constituted hence- 
forth an adamantine bond which was to preserve the Jewish 
communities from disintegration. 

10. The later Post-exilian Developments in Jewish Religion , — 
These may be briefly referred to under the following aspects : 

{a) Codified law and the written record of the patriarchal 
history, as well as the life and work of the lawgiver Moses (to 
whom the entire body of law came to be ascribed), assumed an 
ever greater importance. The reverence felt for tlic canonized 
Torah or law (the Pentateuch or so-called five books of Moses) 
^rew even into worship. Of this spirit we find clear expression 
m some of the later psalms, e,g, the elalxjrate alphalx'tic Ps. cxix. 
and the latter portion of Ps. xix. ITiere were various causes 
which combined to enhance the importance of the written Torah 
(the instruction ” par excellence communicated by God through 
Moses). Chief among these were (i) The conception of God as 
transcendent We have taken due note of Amos, who unfolded 
the character of Yahweh as universal righteous sovereign ; and 
also the sublime portrayal of His exalted nature in Isa. xl. 
(verse 15 ; cf. 22-26, and Job xxxvi. 22-xlii. 6). The intellectual 
influence of Greece, manifested in Alexandrian philosophy, 
tended to remove God still further from the human world of 
phenomena into that of an inaccessible transcendental abstrac- 
tion. Little, therefore, was possible for the Jew save strict per- 
formance of the requirements of the Torah, once for all given 
to Moses on Sinai, and, in his approach to the awful and unknown 
mystery, to rely on ceremonial and ascetic performances (see 
Wendt's Teaching of Jesus, i. 55 foil.). The same tendency 
led the pious worshippers to avoid His awful name and to sub- 
stitute Adonai in their scriptures or to use in the Mishna the 
term “ name ” {shem) or “ heaven.” (2) The Maccahean conflict 
(165 B.c.) tended to accentuate the national sentiment of anta- 
gonism to Hellenic influence. The Hasidim or pious devotees, 
who arose at that time, were the originators of the Pharisaic 
movement which was conservative as well as national, and laid 
stress on the strict performance of the law. 

(b) Eschatology in the Judaism of the Greek period began to 
assume a new fonn. The pre-exilian prophets (especially Isaiah) 
spoke of the forthcoming crisis in the world’s history as a ** day 
of the Lord.” These were usually regarded as visitations of 
chastisement for national sins and vindications of divine 
righteousness or judgments, i.f. assertions of God's power as 
judge (shdphet). By the older prophets this judgment of God 
or day of Yahweh ” was never held to be far removed from 
the horizon of the present or the world in which they lived. But 
now as we enter the Greek period (320 b.c. and onwards) there 
is a gradual change from prophecy to apocalyptic, ” It may be 
asserted in general terms that whereas prophecy foretells a 
definite future which has its foundation in the present, apoca- 


lyptic directs its anticipations solely and simply to the future, 
to a new world-period which stands sharply contrasted with the 
present. The classical model for all apocalyptic b to be found in 
Dan. vii. It is only after a great war of destruction, a day of 
Yahweh’s great judgment, that the dominion of God will begin ” 
(Bousset). Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix. clearly liear the apocalyptic 
character ; so also Isa. xxxiv. and notably Isa. xxiv.-xxvii. 
Apocalyptic, as Baldensperger has shown, formed a counterpobe 
to the normal current of conformity to law. It arose from a 
spiritual movement in answer to the yearning of the heart : 
“ O that Thou mightest rend the heavens and come down and 
the mountains quake at Thy presence I ” (Isa. Ixiv. i [Ileb. 
Ixiii. 19]) ; and it was intended to meet the craving of souls sick 
with waiting and disappointment. The present outlook was 
hopeless/ but in the enlarged horizon of time as well as space the 
thoughts of some of the most spiritual minds in Judaism were 
directed to the transcendent and ultimate. The present world 
was corrupt and subject to Satan and the powers of darkness. 
This they called “ the present aeon ” (age). Their hopes were 
therefore directed to “ the coming aeon.” Between the two 
aeons there would take place the advent of the Messiah, who 
would lead the struggle with evil powers which was called ” the 
agonies of the Messiah.” This terrible intermezzo was no longer 
terrestrial, but was a cosmic and universal crisis in which the 
Messiah would emerge victorious from the final conflict with the 
heathen and demonic powers. This victory inaugurates the 
entrance of the “ aeon to come,” in which the faithful Jews 
would enter their inheritance. In this way we perceive the 
transformation of the old Messianic doctrine through apocalyptic. 
Of apocalyptic literature we have numerous examples extending 
from the 2nd century n.c. to the 2nd century a.d. (See especially 
Charles's Book of Enoch,) 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the righteous to life in the 
heavenly world became engrafted on to the old doctrine of Sheol, 
or the dark shadowy underworld (Hades), where life was joyless 
and feeble, and from which the soul miglit be for a brief space 
summoned forth by the arts of the necromancer. The most 
vivid portraiture of Sheol is to be found in the exilian passage 
Isa. xiv. 9-20 (cf. Job x. 21-22). With this also compare the 
Babylonian Descent of Ishlar to Hades. The added conception 
of the resurrection of the righteous does not appear in the world 
of Jewish thought till the early Greek period in Isa. xxvi. 39. 
R. H. Charles thinks that in this passage the idea of resurrection 
is of purely Jewish and not of Mazdaan (or Zoroastrian) origin, 
but it is otherwise with Dan. xii. 2 ; sec his Eschatology, Hebreu), 
Jewish and Christian, (brresponding to heaven, the abode of 
the righteous, we have Ge-henna (originally Ge-liinnoni , the 
scene of the Moloch rites of human sacrifice), the place of punish- 
ment after death for apostate Jews. 

(c) Doctrine of Angels and of Hypostases. — In the writings 
of the pre-exilian period we have frequent references to super- 
natural personalities good and bad. It is only necessary to 
refer to them by name. Sebdoth, or “ hosts,” attached to the 
name of Yahweh, denoted the heavenly retinue of stars. The 
seraphim were burning serpentine forms who hovered above 
the enthroned Yahweh and chanted the Trisagion in Isaiah's 
consecration vision (Isa. vi.). We have also constant references 
to “ angels ” (maldchlm) of God, divine messengers who represent 
Him and may be regarded as the manifestation of His power 
and presence. This especially applies to the ” angel of Yahweh ” 
or angel of His Presence fh)x. xxiii. 20, 23 (IC). Note in Kx. 
xxxiii. 14 (J) he is called “my face” or “ presence ” ' (cf. 
Isa. Ixiii. 9)]. We also know that from earliest times Israel 
believed in the evil as well as good spirits. Like the Arabs they 
held that demons Ixjcame incorporate in serpents, as in (Jen. iii. 
llie nephtlim were a monstrous brood begotten of the inter- 
course of the supernatural beings called “ sons of God ” with the 
women of earth. We also read of the “ evil spirit '' that came 
upon Saul. Contact with Babylonia tended to stimulate the 

^ Cf. the Phoenician parallel of “ Face ol Baal,*’ worshipped as 
Tanit, “ queen of Heaven '* (Bathgen, Bi iirdqe zur Semit- Religions- 
geschichte, p. 55 ioH .) ; also the place Penuel (face of God). 
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angelology and demonology of Israel. The Hebrew word slud or 
“ demon ’’ is no more th^ a Babylonian loan word, and came 
to designate tlie deities of foreign peoples degraded into the 
position of demons.^ Lilith, the blood - sucking night-h^ of 
the post-exilian Isa. xxxiv. 14, is the Babylonian Lildtu. 
Whether the seiritn or shaggy satyrs ^Isa. xiii. 31 ; Lev, xvii. 7) 
and Azdzel were of Babylonian origin it is difficult to determine. 
The emergence of Satan as a definite supernatural personality, 
the head or prince of the world of evil spirits, is entirely a pheno- 
menon of post-exilian Judaism, He is portrayed as the arch- 
adversary and accuser of man. It is impossible to deny Persian 
influence in the development of this conception, and that the 
Persian Ahriman (Angromainyu), the evil personality opposed to 
the good, Ahura Mazda, moulded the Jewish counterpart, Satan. 
But in Judaism monotheistic conceptions reigned supreme, and 
the Satan of Jewish belief as opposed to God stops short of the 
dualism of Persian religion. Of this we see evidence in the 
multiplication of Satans in the Book of Enoch. In the Book of 
Jubilees he is called mastemd. In later Judaism Samtnael is 
the equivalent of Satan. Persian influence is also responsible 
for the vast multiplication of good spirits or angels, Gabriel, 
Raphael, Michael, ^^c., wlio play their part in apocalyptic works, 
such as the Book of Daniel and the Book of Enoch. 

Probably the transcendent nature of the deity in the Judaism 
of this later period made the interposition of mediating spirits an 
intellectual necessity (cf. Ps. civ. 4). It also stimulated the 
creation of dwiae hypostases. First among these may be men- 
tioned Wisdom. The roots of this conception belong to pre-exilian 
times, in which the “word” of divine denunciation was regarded 
as a quasi - material thing. (Jt is hurled against offending 
Israel, Isa. ix. 8.) In the post-exilian cosmogony it is the divine 
word or fiat that creates the world (Gen. i. ; cf. Ps. xxxiii. 6, 9). 
Out of these earlier conceptions the idea of the divine wisdom 
(Heb. hokhmah) gradually arose during the Persian period. 
The expression “wisdom,” as it is employed in the locus classicus, 
Prov. viii., connotes the contents of the Divine reason — ^His 
conscious life, out of which created things emerge. This wisdom 
is personified. It dwelt with God (Prov. viii. 22 foil.) before the 
world was made. It is the companion of His throne, and by it 
He made the world (Prov. iii. 19, viii. 27 ; cf. Ps. civ. 24). It, 
moreover, enters into the life of the world and especially man 
(Prov. viii. 31). This conception of wisdom became still further 
hypostatized. It becomes redemptive of man. In the Wisdom 
of Solomon it is the sharer of God's throne (irdpeSpos), the 
effulgence of the eternal light and the outflow of His glory 
(Wisd. vii. 25, viii. 3 foil., ix. 4, 9); “ Them that love her the 
Lord doth love ” (Ecclesiasticus iv. 14). This group of ideas 
culminated in the Logos of Philo, expressing the world of divine 
ideas which (iod first of all creates and which becomes the 
mediating and formative power between the absolute and trans- 
cendent deity and passive formless matter, transmuted thereby 
into a rational, ordered universe. 

In later Jewish literature we meet with further examples of 
similar hypostases in the form of Mcmrd, Metatron, Shechinah, 
Holy Spirit and Bath kol. 

{d) Ihe doctrine of pre-existence is another product of the 
speculative tendency of the Jewish mind. The Messiah’s pre- 
existent state before the creation of the world is asserted in the 
Book of Enoch (xlviii. 6, 7). Pre-existence is also asserted of 
Moses and of sacred institutions such as the New Jerusalem, the 
Temple, Paradise, ibe Torah, &c. (Apocal. of Baruch iv. 3-lix. 4 ; 
Assumptio Mosis i. 14, 17) Edersheim’s Life and Times of the 
Messiah, i. 175 and footnote i. 

II. Christ resumes the Broken Tradition of Prophetisfn , — ^The 
Psalms of Solomon and the synoptic Gospels (70 b.c.-a.d. ioo) 
clearly reveal the powerful revival of Messianic hopes of a 
national deliverer of the seed of David. This Messianic expecta- 
tion had been a fermenting leaven since the great days of Judas 
Maccabaeus. llie conceptions of Jesus of Nazareth, however, 
were not the Messianic conceptions of his fellow-countrymen, but 

' Deut. xxxii. 17: Ps. cvi. 37. Baal Zebub of the Philistine 
Ekron became the Beelzebub who was equivalent to Satan. 


of the spiritual “ son of man ” destined to found a kingdom of 
God which was righteousness and peace. The T6rah of J esus was 
essentially prophetic and in no sense priestly or legal. The 
arrested prophetic movement of Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah 
reappears in John the Baptist and Jesus after an interval of more 
than five centuries. The new covenant of redeeming grace— the 
righteousness which is in the heart and not in externalities of 
legal observance or ceremonial — ^are once more proclaimed, and 
the exalted ideals of the suffering servant of Isa. xlix. 6 and 
Isa. liii. (nearly suppressed in the Targum of Jonathan) are 
reasserted and vindicated by the words and life of Jesus. Like 
Jeremiah He foretold the destruction of the temple and suffered 
the extreme penalties of anti-patriotism. And thus Israel’s old 
prophetic Torah was at length to achieve its victory, for after Jesus 
came St Paul. “ Many shall come from the east and the west 
and sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. viii. ii, 12). The fetters of nationalism were to 
be broken, and the Hebrew religion in its essential spiritual 
elements was to become the heritage of all humanity. 
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be read both for criticism and Hebrew history generally. Duhm’s 
T'heologie der Propheten and Robertson Smith's Prophets of Israel 
should also be consulted. Strongly to be recommended are Smend, 
Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgesckichte ; Bennett, Theo~ 
logy of the Old Testament and Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets ; 
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before the 8th century. Buchanan Gray’s Divine Discipline of 
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Geschichte des judischen Volkes im Zeitalter Chrisii (3rd ed.), vol. ii. and 
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(2nd ed.), and Volz, Die jiidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba, 
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com]>endium of the theology of later Judai.sm. 
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arc R. H. Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish and Christian, and 
Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, as well as Gressmann’s suggestive 
work Der Ursprung d^r israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, which 
contains, however, much that is speculative. On apocalyptic 
generally the introductions to Charles’s Book of Knocli, Apocalypse 
of Baruch, Ascension of Isaiah and Book of Jubilees, should be 
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5. On the religion of Babylonia, Jastrow’s work is the standard 

one. Zimmern’s Heft ii. in K.A.T. (3rd ed.) is specially important 
to the Old Testament student. See also W. Schrank, Babylonische 
Suhnriien. (O. C. W.) 

HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO THE, one of the books of the New 
Testament. In the oldest MSS. it bears no other title than “ To 
Hebrews.” This brief heading embraces all that on which 
Christian tradition from the end of the 2nd century was un- 
animous ; and it says no more than that the readers addressed 
were Christians of Jewish extraction. This would be no sufficient 
address for an epistolary writing (xiii. 22) directed to a definite 
circle of readers, to whose history repeated reference is made, 
and with whom the author had personal relations (xiii. 19, 23). 
Probably, then, the original and limited address, or rather saluta- 
tion, was never copied when this treatise in letter form, like the 
epistle to the Romans, passed into the wider circulation which 
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its contents merited. In any case the Roman Churchy where the 
first traces of the epistle occur, about a.d. 96 (i Clement), had 
nothing to contribute to the question of authorship except the 
negative opinion that it was not by Paul (Euseb. EccL Hist. 
iii. 3) : yet this central church was in constant connexion with 
provincial churches. 

The earliest positive traditions belong to Alexandria and N. 
Africa. The Alexandrine tradition can be traced back as far as a 
teacher of Clement, presumably Pantaenus (Euseb. EccL Hist. 
vi. 14), who sought to explain why Paul did not name himself as 
usual at the head of the epistle. Clement himself, taking it for 
granted that an epistle to Hebrews must have been written in 
Hebrew, supposes that Luke translated it for the Greeks. Origen 
implies that “ the men of old ” regarded it as Paul’s, and that 
some churches at least in his own day shared this opinion. But 
he feels that the language is un-Pauline, though the “ admirable ” 
thoughts are not second to those of Paul’s unquestioned writings. 
Thus he is led to the view that the ideas were orally set forth by 
Paul, but that the language and composition were due to some one 
giving from memory a sort of free interpretation of his teacher’s 
mind. According to some this disciple was Clement of Rome ; 
others named Luke ; but the truth, says Origen, is known to 
God alone (Euseb. vi. 485, cf. iii. 38). Still from the time of 
Origen the opinion that Paul wrote the epistle became prevalent 
in the East, The earliest African tradition, on the other hand, 
preserved by Tertullian ^ (Dc pudicitia, c. 20), but certainly not 
invented by him, ascribed the epistle to Barnabas. Yet it was 
perhaps, like those named by Origen, only an inference from the 
epistle itself, as if a “ word of exhortation ” (xiii. 22) by the Son 
of Exhortation (Acts iv. 36 ; see Barnabas). On the whole, then, 
the earliest traditions in East and West alike agree in effect, viz. 
that our epistle was not by Paul, but by one of his associates. 

This is also the twofold result reached by modern scholarship 
with growing clearness. The vacillation of tradition and the 
dissimilarity of the epistle from those of Paul were brought out 
with great force by Erasmus. Luther (who suggests Apollos) 
find ('alvin (who thinks of Luke or Clement) followed with the 
decisive argument tliat Paul, who lays such stress on the fact that 
his gospel was not taught him by man (Gal. i.), could not have 
written Heb. ii. 3. Yet the wave of reaction which soon over- 
whelmed the freer tendencies of the first reformers, brought 
back the old view until the revival of biblical criticism more ^han 
a century ago. Since then the current of opinion has set irrevoc- 
ably against any form of Pauline authorship. Its type of thought 
is quite unique. The Jewish Law is viewed not as a code of 
ethics or “ works of righteousness,” as by Paul, but as a system 
of religious rites (vii. ii) sliadowing forth the way of access to 
God in worship, of which the Gospel reveals the archetypal 
realities (ix. 1, ii, 15, 23 f., x. i ff., 19 ff.). The Old and the 
New Covenants are related to one another as imperfect (earthly) 
and perfect (heavenly) forms of the same method of salvation, 
each with its own type of sacrifice and priesthood. Thus the 
conception of Christ as High Priest emerges, for the first time, 
as a central point in the author’s conception of Christianity. 
The Old Testament is cited after the Alexandrian version more 
exclusively than by Paul, even where the Hebrew is divergent. 
Nor is this accidental. There is every appearance that the 
author was a Hellenist who lacked knowledge of the Hebrew 
text, and derived his metaphysic and his allegorical method 
from the Alexandrian rather than the Palestinian schools. 
Yet the epistle has manifest Pauline affinities, and can hardly 
have originated beyond the Pauline circle, to which it is referred 
not only by the author’s friendship with Timothy (xiii. 23), 
but by many echoes of the Pauline theology and even, it seems, 
of passages in Paul’s epistles (see Holtzmann, Einleitung in das 
N.T., 1892, p. 298). These features early suggested Paul as the 
author of a book which stood in MSS. immediately after the 
epistles of that apostle, and contained nothing in its title to 

1 Also in Codex Claromontanus, the Tractatus de lihris (x.), 
Philastrius of Brescia {c. a.d. 380), and a prologue to the Catholic 
Epistles {Revue hinidictine, xxiii. 82 ff.). It is defended in a mono- 
graph by H. H. B. Aylcs (Cambridge, 1899). 


distinguish it from the preceding books with like headings, 
“To the Romans,” ‘'To the Corinthians,” and the like. A 
similar history attaches to the so-called Second Epistle of Clement 
(see Clementine Literature). 

Everything turns, then, on internal criticism of the epistle, 
working on the distinctive features already noticed, together 
with such personal allusions as it affords. As to its first readers, 
with whom the author stood in close relations (xiii. 19, 23, cf. vi. 

10, X. 32-34), it used generally to Yxt agreed that they were 
“ Hebrews ” or Christians of Jewish birth. But, for a generation 
or so, it has been denied that this can be inferred simply from 
the fact that the epistle approaches all Christian truth through 
Old Testament forms. This, it is said, was the common method 
of proof, since the Jewish scriptures were the Word of God to 
all Christians alike. Still it remains true that the exclusive 
use of the argument from Mosaism, as itself implying the Gospel 
of Jesus the Christ as final cause (reXos), does favour the view 
that the readers were of Jewish origin. Further there is no 
allusion to the incorporation of " strangers and foreigners ’' (Eph. 

11. 19) with the people of God. Yet the readers are not to be 
sought in Jerusalem (see e.g. ii. 3), nor anywhere in Judaea 
proper. The whole Hellenistic culture of the epistle (let alone 
its language), and the personal references in it, notably that to 
Timothy in xiii. 23, are against any such view : while the doubly 
emphatic “ all ” in xiii. 24 suggests tliat those addressed were 
but part of a community composed of both Jews and Gentiles. 
Caesarea, indeed, as a city of mixed popi lation and lying just 
outside Judaea proper — a place, moreover, where Timothy might 
have become known during Paul’s two years’ detention there — 
would satisfy many conditions of the problem. Yet these very 
conditions are no more than might exist among intensely Jewish 
members of tlie Dispersion, like “ the Jews of Asia ” (cf. Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, The Letters to the Seven Churches ^ 155 f.), whose zeal for 
the Temple and the Mosaic ritual customs led to Paul’s arrest in 
Jerusalem (Acts xix. 27 f., cf. 20 f.), in keeping both with his 
former experiences at their hands and w’ith his forebodings re- 
sulting therefrom (xx. 1 9, 22-24). Our “ Hebrews ” had obviously 
high regard for the ordinances of 'I'emple worship. But this w^as 
the case with the dispersed Jews generally, who kept in touch 
with the Temple, and its intercessory worship for all Israel, in 
every possible way ; in token of this they sent with great care 
their annual contribution to its services, the Temple tribute. 
'Phis bond was doubtless preserved by C'hristian Hellenists, 
and must have tended to continue their reliance on the Temple 
services for the forgiveness of their recurring “ sins of ignorance ” 
— subsequent to the great initial Messianic forgiveness coming 
with faith in Jesus. Accordingly many of them, while placing 
their hope for the future upon Messiah and His Ciigerly expected 
return in power, might seek assurance of present forgiveness 
of daily offences and cleansing of conscience in the old mediatorial 
system. In particiilar the annual Day of Atonement would be 
relied on, and that in proportion as tlie expected Parousia 
tarried, and the first enthusiasm of a faith that was largely 
eschatological died away, while ever-present temptation pressed 
the harder as disappointment and perplexity increased. 

Such was the general situation of the readers of this epistle, 
men who rested partly on the Gospel and partly on Judaism. 
For lack of a true theory as to the relation between the two, 
they were now drifting away (ii. 1) from effective faith in the 
Gospel, as being mainly future in its application, while Judaism 
was a very present, concrete, and impressive system of religious 
aids — to whicli also their sacred scriptures gave constant witness. 
The points at which it chiefly touched them may be inferred 
from the author’s counter-argument, with its emphasis on the 
spiritual ineffectiveness of the whole Temple-system, its high- 
priesthood and its supreme sacrifice on the Day of Atonement. 
With passionate earnestness he sets over against these his 
constructive theory as to the efficacy, the heavenly yet unseen 
reality, of the definitive “ purification of sins ” (i. 3) and per- 
fected access to God’s inmost presence, secured for Christians as 
such by Jesus the Son of God (x. 9-22), and traces their moral 
feebleness and slackened zeal to want of progressive insight 
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into the essential nature of the Gospel as a “new covenant,” 
moving on a totally different plane of religious reality from the 
now antiquated covenant given by Moses (viii. 13). 

'rhe following plan of the epistle may help to make apparent 
the writer's theory of Christianity as distinct from Judaism, 
which is related to it as “ shadow ” to reality : 

Thesis : The finality of the form of religion mediated in God's 
Son, i. 1-4. 

i. The supreme excellence of the Son’s Person (i. 5-iii. 6), as 

compared with (a) angels, (&) Moses. 

Practical exhortation, iii. 7-iv. 13, leading up to : 

ii. The corresponding efficacy of the Son's High-priesthood 

(iv. 14-ix,). 

(x) The Son has the qualifications of all priesthood, especially 
sympathy. 

Exhortation, raising the reader’s thought to the height 
of the topic reached jv. ii-vi. 20). 

(2) The Son as absolute high priest, in an order transcending 

the Aaronic (vii.) and relative to a Tabernacle of ministry 
and a Covenant higher than the Mosaic in point of reality 
and finality (viii., ix.). 

(3) His Sacrifice, then, is definitive in its effects (rcrcXelwicf), 

and supersedes all others (x. t-i8 ). 

iii. Appropriation of the benefits of the Son's high-priesthood, by 

steadfast faith, the paramount duty (x. 19-xii.). More 

personal epilogue (xiii.). 

As lack of insight lay at the root of their troubles, it was not 
enough simply to enjoin the moral fidelity to conviction which 
is three parts of faith to the writer, who has but little sense 
of the mystical side of faith, so marked in Paul. There was 
need of a positive theory based on real insight, in order to inspire 
faith for more strenuous conflict with the influences tending to 
produce the apostasy from Christ, and so from “the living 
God,” which already threatened some of them (iii. 12). Such 
“ apostasy ” was not a formal abjuring of Jesus as Messiah, 
but the subtler lapse involved in ceasing to rely on relation to 
Him for daily moral and religious needs, summed up in purity 
of conscience and peace before God (x. 19-23, xiii. 20 f.). This 
“falling aside” (vi. 5, cf. xii. 12 f.), rather than conscious 
“ turning back,” is what is implied in the repeated exhortations 
which show the intensely practical spirit of the whole argument. 
These exhortations are directed chiefly against the dullness of 
spirit which hinders progressive moral insight into the genius 
of the New Covenant (v. ii-vi. 8), and which, in its blindness 
to the full work of Jesus, amounts to counting His blood as devoid 
of divine efficacy to consecrate the life (x. 26, 29), and so to a 
personal “ crucifying anew ” of the Son of Ciod (vi. 6). The 
antidote to such “ profane ” negligence (ii. i, 3, xii. 12 f., 15-17) 
is an earnestness animated by a fully-assured hope, and sustained 
by a “ faith ” marked by patient waiting {/laKpoOvfita) for 
the inheritance guaranteed by divine promise (x. ii f.). The 
outward expression of such a spirit is “ bold confession,” a 
glorying in that Hope, and mutual encouragement therein 
(iii. 6, 12 f.) ; while the sign of its decay is neglect to assemble 
together for mutual stimulus, as if it were not worth the odium 
and opposition from fellow Jews called forth by a marked 
Christian confession (x. 23-25, xii. 3)“—a very different estimate 
of the new bond from that shown by readiness in days gone by to 
suffer for it (x. 32 ff.). Their special danger, then, the sin which 
deceived (iii. 13) the more easily that it represented the line of least 
resistance (perhaps the best paraphrase of ciwcpurraTos afiaprla 
in xii. i), was the exact opposite of “ faith ” as the author uses 
it, especially in the chapter devoted to its illustration by Old 
Testament examples. His readers needed most the moral 
heroism of fidelity to the Unseen, which made men “ despise 
shame ” due to aught that sinners in their unbelief might do to 
them (xii. 2-11, xiii. 5 f.)— and of which Jesus Himself 
was at once the example and the inspiration. To quicken this 
by awakening deeper insight into the real objects of “faith,” 
as these bore on their actual life, he develops his high argument 
on the lines already indicated. 

Their situation was so dangerous just because it combined 
inward debility and outward pressure, both tending to the same 
result, viz. practical disuse of the distinctively Christian means 
of grace, as compared with those recognized by Judaism, and 


such conformity to the latter as would make the reproach of 
the Cross to cease (xiii. 13, cf. xi. 26). This might, indeed, 
relieve the external strain of the contest (dywv, xii. i), which 
had become well-nigh intolerable to them. But the practical 
surrender of what was distinctive in their new faith meant a 
theoretic surrender of the value once placed on that element, when 
it was matter of a living religious experience far in advance of 
what Judaism had given them (vi. 4 ff., x. 26-29). This twofold 
infidelity, in thought and deed, God, the “ living ” God of pro- 
gress from the “ shadow ” to the substance, would require at 
their hands (x. 30 f., xii. 22-29). For it meant turning away 
from an appeal that had been known as “ heavenly,” for some- 
thing inferior and earthly (xii. 25) ; from a call sanctioned by 
the incomparable authority of Him in whom it had reached 
men, a greater than Moses and all media of the Old Covenant, 
even the Son of God. Thus the key of the whole exhortation 
is struck in the opening words, which contrast the piecemeal 
revelation “ to the fathers ” in the past, with the complete and 
final revelation to themselves in the last stage of the existing 
order of the world’s history, in a Son of transcendent dignity 
(i. 1 ff., cf. ii. I ff., X. 28 f., xii. 18 ff.). This goes to the root 
of their difficulty, ambiguity as to the relation of the old and 
the new elements in Judaeo-Christian piety, so that there was 
constant danger of the old overshadowing the new, since national 
Judaism remained hostfle. At a stroke the author separates 
the new from the old, as belonging to a new “ covenant ” or 
order of God’s revealed will. It is a confusion, resulting in loss, 
not in gain, as regards spiritual power, to try to combine the 
two types of piety, as his readers were more and more apt to do. 
There is no use, religiously, in falling back upon the old forms, 
in order to avoid the social penalties of a sectarian position 
within Judaism, when the secret of religious “ perfection ” or 
maturity (vi. i, cf. the frequent use of the kindred verb) lies 
elsewhere. Hence the moral of his whole argument as to the 
two covenants, though it is formulated only incidentally amid 
final detailed counsels (xiii. 13 f.) is to leave Judaism, and adopt 
a frankly Christian standing, on the same footing with their 
non-Jewish brethren in the local church. For this the time 
was now ripe ; and in it lay the true path of safety— eternal 
safety as before God, whatever man might say or do (xiii. 5 f.). 

The obscure section, xiii. 9 f ., is to be taken as “ only a symptom 
of the general retrogression of religious energy ” (Jiilicher), 
and not as bearing directly on the main danger of these 
“ Hebrews.” The “ foods ” in question probably refer neither 
to temple sacrifices nor to the I^evitical laws of clean and unclean 
foods, nor yet to ascetic scruples (as in Rom. xiv., Col. ii. 20 ff.), 
but rather to some form of the idea, found also among the 
Essenes, that food might so be partaken of as to have the value 
of a sacrifice (see verse 15 foil.) and thus ensure divine favour. 
Over against this view, which might well grow up among the 
Jews of the Dispersion as a sort of substitute for the possibility 
of offering sacrifices in the Temple — but which would be a lame 
addition to the Christianity of their own former leaders (xiii. 
7 f.) — the author first points his readers to its refutation from 
experience, and then to the fact that the (Tiristian’s “ altar ” 
or sacrifice (i.e. the supreme sin-offering) is of the kind which 
the Law itself forbids to be associated with “ eating.” If 
Christians wish to offer any special sacrifice to God, let it be that 
of grateful praise or deeds of beneficence (15 f.). 

In trying further to define the readers addressed in the epistle, 
one must note the stress laid on suffering as part of the divinely 
appointed discipline of sonship (ii. 10, v. 8, xii. 7 f.), and the way 
in which the analogy in this respect l^tween Jesus, as Messianic 
Son, and those united to Him by faith, is set in relief. He is 
not only the inspiring example for heroic faith in the face of 
opposition due to unbelievers (xii. 3 ff.), but also the mediator 
qualified by his very experience of suffering to sympathize with 
His tried followers, and so to afford them mord aid (ii. 17 f., 
V. 8 f., cf. iv. 15). This means that suffering for Christianity, 
at least in respect of possessions (xiii. 5 f., cf. x. 34) and social 
standing, was imminent for those addressed : and it seems 
as if they were mostly men of wealth and position (xiii. 1-6, 
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vi. 10 f., X. 34), who would feel this sort of trial acutely (cf. | 
Jas. i. 10). Such men would also possess a superior mental 
culture (cf. v. ii f.), capable of appreciating the form of an 
epistle “ far too learned for the average Christian ” (Jiilicher), 
yet for which its author apologizes to them as inadequate 
(xiii. 22). It was now long since they themselves had suffered 
seriously for their faith (x. 32 f .) ; but others had recently been 
harassed even to the point of imprisonment (xiii. 3) ; and the 
writer’s very impatience to hurry to their side implies that the 
crisis was both sudden and urgent. The finished form of the 
epistle’s argument is sometimes urged to prove that it was 
not originally an epistle at all, written more or less on the spur 
of the moment, but a literary composition, half treatise and half 
homily, to whicK its author— as an afterthought — gave the 
suggestion of being a Pauline epistle by adding the personal 
matter in ch. xiii. (so W. Wrede, Das literarische Rdtsel des 
Hebrderbriefs, 1906, pp. 70-73). The latter part of this theory 
fails to explain why the Pauline origin was not made more 
obvious, e.g, in an opening address. But even the first part 
of it overlooks the probability that our author was here only 
fusing into a fresh form materials often used before in his ord 
ministry of Christian instruction. 

Many attempts have been made to identify the home of the 
Hellenistic Christians addressed in this epistle. For Alexandria 
little can be urged save a certain strain of Alexandrine ” 
idealism and allegorism, mingling with the more Palestinian 
realism which marks the references to Clirist’s sufferings, as well 
as the eschatology, and recalling many a passage in Philo. 
But Alexandrinism was a mode of thought diffused throughout 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and the divergences from Philo’s 
spirit are as notable as the affinities (cf. Milligan, ut infra, 203 ff.). 
For Rome there is more to be said, in view of the references to 
Timothy and to “ them of Italy ” (xiii. 23 f.) ; and the theory 
has found many supporters. It usually contemplates a special 
Jewish-Christian house-diurch (so Zahn), like those which Paul 
salutes at the end of Romans, e.g, tliat meeting in the house of 
Prisca and Aquila (xvi. 5) ; and Hamack has gone so far as to 
suggest that they, and especially Prisca, actually wrote our 
epistle. There is, however, really little that points to Rome in 
particular, and a good deal that points away from it. The 
words in xii. 4, “Not yet unto blood have ye resisted,” would 
ill suit Rome after the Neronian “ bath of blood ” in a.d. 64 
(as is usually held), save at a date too late to suit the reference 
to Timothy. Nor does early currency in Rome prove that the 
epistle was written to Rome, any more than do the words “ they 
of Italy salute you.” This clause must in fact be read in the 
light of the reference to Timothy, which suggests tliat he had 
been in prison in Rome and was about to return, possibly in the 
writer’s company, to the region which was apparently the 
headquarters of both. Now this in Timothy’s case, as far as 
we can trace his steps, was Ephesus ; and it is natural to ask 
whether it will not suit all the conditions of the problem. It 
suits those of the readers,^ as analysed above ; and it has the 
merit of suggesting to us as author the very person of all those 
described in the New Testament who seems most capable of the 
task, Apollos, the learned Alexandrian (Acts xviii. 24 ff.), 
connected with Ephesus and with Paul and his circle (cf. i Cor. 
xvi. 12), yet havii^ his own distinctive manner of presenting 
the Gospel (1 Cor. iv. 6). That Apollos visited Italy at any rate 
once during Paul’s imprisonment in Rome is a reasonable 
inference from Titus iii. 13 (see Paul); and if so, it is quite 
natural that he should be there again about the time of Paul’s 
martyrdom. With that event it is again natural to connect 
Timothy’s imprisonment, his release from which our author 
records in closing ; while the news of Jewish success in Paul’s 
case would enhance any tendency among Asian Jewish Christians 
to shirk “ boldness ” of confession (x. 23, 35, 38 f.), in fear of 

1 i.e. a house<hurch of upper-class Jewish Christians, not fully 
in touch witti the attitude even of their own past and present 
“ leaders “ (xiii. 7, 17), as distinct from the local church generally 
(xiii. 24). The Gospel had reached them, as also the writer himself 
(cf. Acts xviii. 25), through certain hearers of the Lord (ii. 3), not 
necessarily apostles. 
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further aggression from their compatriots. On the chronology 
adopted in the article Paul, this would yield as probable date 
for the epistle a.d. 61-62. The place of writing would be some 
spot in Italy (“ they of Italy salute you ”) outside Rome, probably 
a port of embarkation for Asia, such as Brundisium. 

Be this as it may, the epistle is of great historical importance, 
as reflecting a crisis inevitable in the development of the Jewish- 
Christian consciousness, when a definite choice between the old and 
the new form of Israel’s religion had to be made, both for internal 
and external reasons. It seems to follow directly on the situation 
implied by the appeal of James to Israel in disjx^rsion, in view 
of Messiah’s winnowing-fan in their midst (i. 1-4, ii. 1-7, v. 1-6, 
and especially v. 7-1 1). It may well be the immediate antecedent 
of that revealed in i Peter, an epistle which jHirhaps shows 
traces of its influence (r.g. in i. 2, “ sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ,” cf. Heb. ix. 13 f., x. 22, xii. 24). It is also of 
high interest theologically, as exhibiting, along with affinities 
to several types of New Testament teaching (see Stephen), a 
type all its own, and one which has had much influence on 
later Christian thought (cf. Milligan, ut infra, ch. ix.). Indeed, 
it shares with Romans the right to be styled “ the first treatise 
of Christian theology.” 

Literature. — The older literature may be seen m the great work of 
F. Blcek, Der Brief an die Hebrder (1828-1840), still a valuable 
storehouse of material, while Bleek’s later views arc to be found in 
a posthumous work (Elberfeld, 1868) ; also in Franz Delitzsch's 
Commentary (Edinburgh, 1868). The more recent literature is given 
in G. Milligan, 7 ' he Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (i8gg), a 
useful summary of all bearing on tlie epistle, and in the large New 
Testament Introductions and Biblical Theologies. See also Hast- 
ings's Diet, of the Bible, the Encycl. Biblica and T. Zahn's article in 
Hauck's Realencyklopddie. (J. V. B.) 

HEBRIDES, THE, or Western Isles, a group of islands off 
the west coast of Scotland. They are situated between 55° 35' 
and 58° 30' N. and 5° 26’ and 8® 40’ W. Formerly the term 
was held to embrace not only all the islands off the Scottish 
western coast, including the islands in the Firth of Clyde, but 
also the peninsula of Kintyre, the Isle of Man and the Isle of 
Rathlin, off the coast of Antrim. They have been broadly 
classified into the Outer Hebrides and the Inner Hebrides, the 
Mincii and Little Minch dividing the one group from the other. 
Geologically, they have also been differentiated as the Cineiss 
Islands and the Trap Islands. The Outer Hebrides being almost 
entirely composed of gneiss the epithet suitably serves them, 
but, strictly speaking, only the mon^ northerly of the Inner 
Hebrides may be distinguished as Trap Islands. The chief 
islands of the Outer Hebrides are I.e,wis-with-Il arris (or Long 
Island), North Cist, Benbecula, South ITist, Barra, the Shiants, 
St Kilda and the Flannan Isles, or Seven Hunters, an unin- 
habited group, about 20 m. N.W. of Gallon Head in Lewis. 
Of these the Lew'is portion of Long Island, the Shiants and 
the Flannan iielong to the county of Ross and Cromarty, and 
the remainder to Inverness-shire. The total length of this 
group, from Barra Head to the Butt of l/cwis, is 130 rn., the 
breadth varying from less than t m. to 30 m. The Inner Hebrides 
are much more scattered and principally include Skye, Small 
Isles (Canna, Sanday, Rum, Eigg and Muck), Coll, lyree, 
Lismore, Mull, Ulva, Staffa, Iona, Kcrrera, the Slate Islands 
(Seil, Easdale, Luing, Shumi, Torsay), Colonsay, Oronsay, 
Scarba, Jura, Islay and Gigha. Of these Skye and Small Isles 
belong to Inverness-shire, and the rest to Argyllshire. The 
Hebridean islands exceed 500 in number, of which one-fifth are 
inhabited. Of the inhabited islands ir belong to Ross and 
Cromarty, 47 to Inverness-shire, and 44 to Argyllshire, but of 
this total of 102 islands, one-third liave a population of only 
10 souls, or fewer, each. The population of the Hebrides ir 
1901 numbered 78,947 (or 28 to the sq. m.), of whom 41,031 
were females, who thus exceeded the males by 10 %, and 22,733 
spoke Gaelic only and 47,666 Gaelic and English. 'The most 
populous island is Lewis-with-Harris (32,160), and next to it 
are Skye (13,8^3), Islay (6857) and Mull (4334)- 

Of the total area of 1,800,000 acres, or 2812 sq. m., only 
one-ninth is cultivated, most of the surface beii^ moorland 
and mountain. The annual rainfall, particularly in the Inner 
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Hebrides, is heavy (42 -6 in. at Stornoway) but the temperature 
is high, averaging for the year 47® F. Potatoes and turnips 
are the only root crops that succeed, and barley and oats are 
grown in some of the islands. Sheep-farming and cattle-raising 
are carried on very generally, and, with the fisheries, provide 
the main occupation of the inhabitants, though they profit not 
a little from the tourists who flock to many of the islands through- 
out the summer. The principal industries include distilling, 
slate-quanying and the manufacture of tweeds, tartans and | 
other woollens. There are extensive deer forests in Lewis-with- 
Harris, Skye, Mull and Jura. On many of the islands there are 
prehistoric remains and antiquities within the Christian period. 
Tlie more populous islands are in regular communication with 
certain points of the mainland by means of steamers from Glasgow, 
Oban and Mallaig. The United Free Church has a strong hold 
on the people, but in a few of the islands the Roman Catholics . 
have a great following. In the laiger inhabited islands board I 
schools have been established. The islands unite with the 
counties to wliich they belong in returning members to parliament 
(one for each shire). 

History . — The Hebrides are mentioned by Ptolemy under the | 
name of ’'E/?ovSai and by Pliny under that of Hebudes, the modern 
spelling having, it is said, originated in a misprint. By the | 
Norwegians they were called Sudreyjar or Southern Islands. 
The Latinized form was Sodorenses, preserved to modem times 
in the title of the bishop of Sodor and Man. The original 
inhabitants seem to have been of the same Celtic race as those 
settled on the mainland. In the 6th century Scandinavian 
hordes poured in with their northern idolatry and lust of plunder, 
but in time they adopted the language and faith of the islanders. 
Mention is made of incursions of the vikings as early as 793, 
but the principal immigration took place towards the end of 
the 9th century in the early part of the reign of Harald Fairhair, 
king of Norway, and consisted of persons driven to the Hebrides, 
as well as to Orkney and Shetland, to escape from his tyrannous 
rule. Soon afterwards they began to make incursions against 
their mother-country, and on this account Harald fitted out an 
expedition against them, and placed Orkney, Shetland, the 
Hebrides and the Isle of Man under Nonvegian government. 
The chief seat of the Norwegian sovereignty was Colonsay. 
About the year 1095 Godred Crovan, king of Dublin, Man and 
the Hebrides, died in Islay. His third son, Olaf, succeeded to 
the government about 1x03, and the daughter of Olaf was 
married to Somerled, who became the founder of the dynasty I 
known as Lords of the Isles. Many efforts were made by the I 
Scottish monarchs to displace the Norwegians. Alexander IT. ! 
led a fleet and army to the shores of Argyllshire in 1249, but he 1 
died on the island of Kerrera. On the other hand, Haakon IV., 
king of Norway, at once to restrain the independence of his 
jarls and to keep in check the ambition of the Scottish kings, 
set sail in 1263 on a great expedition, which, however, ended 
disastrously at Largs. Magnus, son of Haakon, concluded in 
1266 a peace with the Scots, renouncing all claim to the Hebrides \ 
and other islands except Orkney and Shetland, and Alexander • 
III. agreed to give him a sum of 4000 merks in four yearly i 
payments. It was also stipulated that Margaret, daughter of 
Alexander, should be betrothed to Eric, the son of Magnus, j 
whom she married in 1281. She died two years later, leaving | 
an only daughter afterwards known as the Maid of Norway. I 

The race of Somerled continued to rule the islands, and from j 
a younger son of the same potentate sprang the lords of Lome, ' 
who took the patronymic of Macdougall. John Macdonald of | 
Islay, who died about 1386, was the first to adopt the title of 
I^rord of the Isles. He was one of the most potent of the island 
princes, and was married to a daughter of the earl of Strathearn, 
afterwards Robert II. His son, Donald of the Isles, was memor- 
able for his rebellion in support of his claim to the earldom of 
Ross, in which, however, he was unsuccessful. Alexander, son 
of Donald, resumed the hereditary warfare against the Scottish 
crown ; and in 1462 a treaty was concluded between Alexander’s 
son and successor John and Edward IV. of England, by which 
John, his son John, and his cousin Donald Balloch, became 


bound to assist King Edward and James, earl of Douglas, in 
subduing the kingdom of Scotland. The alliance seems to have 
led to no active operations. In the reign of James V. another 
John of Islay resumed the title of Lord of Hie Isles, but was 
compelled to surrender the dignity. The glory of the lordship 
of the isles — the insular sovereignty — had departed. From 
the time of Bruce the Campbells had b^n gaining the ascendancy 
in Argyll. The Macleans, Macnaughtons, Maclachlans, Laments, 
and other ancient races had sunk before this favoured family. 
The lordship of Lome was wrested from the Macdougalls by 
Robert Bmce, and their extensive possessions, with Dunstaffnage 
Castle, bestowed on the king’s relative, Stewart, and his de- 
scendants, afterwards lords of Lome. The Macdonalds of Sleat, 
the direct representatives of Somerled, though driven from 
Islay and deprived of supreme power by James V., still kept a 
sort of insular state in Skye. There were also the Macdonalds 
of Clanranald and Glengarry (descendants of Somerled), with 
the powerful houses of Macleod of Dunvegan and Macleod of 
Harris, M‘Neill of Barra and Maclean of Mull. Sanguinary 
feuds continued throughout the i6th and 17th centuries among 
these rival clans and their dependent tribes, and the turbulent 
spirit was not subdued till a comparatively recent period. James 
VI. made an abortive endeavour to colonize Lewis. William III. 
and Queen Anne attempted to subsidize the chiefs in order to 
preserve tranquillity, but the wars of Montrose and Dundee, and 
the Jacobite insurrections of 1715 and 1745, showed how futile 
were all such efforts. It was not till 1748, when a decisive 
blow was struck at the power of the chiefs by the abolition of 
heritable jurisdictions, and the appointment of sheriffs in the 
different districts, that the arts of peace and social improvement 
made way in these remote regions. The change was great, and 
at first not unmixed with evil. A new system of management 
and high rents were imposed, in consequence of which numbers 
of the tacksmen, or large tenants, emigrated to North America. 
The exodus continued for many years. Sheep-farming on a large 
scale was next introduced, and the crofters were thrust into 
villages or barren comers of the land. The result was that, 
despite the numbers who entered the army or emigrated to 
Ginada, the standard of civilization sank lower, and the popula- 
tion multiplied in the islands. The people came to subsist 
almost entirely on potatoes and herrings ; and in 1846, when 
the potato blight began its ravages, nearly universal destitution 
ensued — embracing, over the islands generally, 70% of the 
inhabitants. Temporary relief was administered in the shape 
of employment on roads and other works ; and an emigration 
fund being raised, from 4000 to 5000 of the people in the most 
crowded districts were removed to Australia. Matters, however, 
were not really mended, and in 1884 a royal commission reported 
upon the condition of the crofters of the islands and mainland. 
As a result of their inquiry the Crofters* Holdings Act was passed 
in x886, and in the course of a few years some improvement was 
evident and has since been sustained. 

Authorities. — Martin Martin’s Description of the Western Islands 
of Scotland (1703) ; T. Pennant’s Tour in Scotland and Voyage to the 
Hebrides (1774) ; James Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel 
Johnson f LL.D. (1898) ; John Macculloch’s Geological Account of the 
Hebrides (1819) ; Hugh Miller’s Cruise of the “ lietsy ” (1858) ; W. A. 
Smith’s Lewisiana^ or Life in the Outer Hebrides (1874) ; Alexander 
Smith, A Summer in Skye (1865) ; Robert Buchanan, The Hebrid 
Isles (1883) ; C. F. Gordon-Cumming, In the Hebrides (1883) ; Report 
of the Crofters* Commission (1884) ; A. Goodrich-Freer, Outer Isles 
(1902) ; and W. C. Mackenzie, History of the Outer Hebrides (1903). 
Their history under Norwegian rule is given in the Chronica regum 
Manniae et insiUarum, edited, with learned notes, from the MS. in 
the British Museum by Professor P. A. Miinch of Christiania (i860). 

HEBRON (mod. Khulll er-Raffmdn, i.e. “ the friend of the 
Merciful One ” — an allusion to Abraham), a city of Palestine 
some 20 m. S. by S.W. of Jerusalem. The city, which lies 3040 ft. 
above the sea, is of extreme antiquity (see Num. xiii. 22, and 
Josephus, IFflr, iv. 9,7) and until taken by the Calebites (Josh. xv. 
13) bore the name Kirjath-Arba. Biblical traditions connect it 
closely with the patriarch Abraham and make it a ‘‘ city of 
refuge.” The town figures prominently under David as the 
headquarters of his early rule, the scene of Abner’s murder 
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and the centre of Absalom’s rebellion. In later days the Edom- 
ites held it for a timc^ but Judas Maccabaeus recovered it. 
It was destroyed in the great war under Vespasian. In a.d. 1167 
Hebron became the see of a Latin bishop^ and it was taken in 
1187 by Saladin. In 1834 it joined the rebellion against Ibrahim 
Pasha, who took the town and pillaged it. Modern Hebron rises 
on the east slope of a shallow valley — a long narrow town of 
stone houses, the flat roofs having small stone domes. The 
main quarter is about 700 yds. long, and two smaller groups of 
houses exist north and south of this. The hill behind is terraced, 
and luxuriant vineyards and fruit plantations surround the place, 
which is well watered on the north by three principal springs, 
including the Well Sirah, now *Ain Sara (2 Sam. iii. 26). Three 
conspicuous minarets rise, two from the Haram, the other in 
the north quarter. The population (10,000) includes Moslems 
and about 500 Jews. The Bedouins bring wool and camel’s 
hair to the market ; and glass bracelets, lamps and leather water- 
skins are manufactured in the town. The most conspicuous 
building is the Haram built over the supposed site of the cave of 
Machpelah. It is an enclosure measuring 112 ft. east and west 
by 198 north and south, surrounded with high rampart walls of 
masonry similar in size and dressing to tliat of the Jerusalem 
Haram walls. These ramparts are ascribed by architectural 
authorities to the Herodian period. The interior area is partly 
occupied by a 12th-century Gothic church, and contains six 
modem cenotaphs of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarah, Rebecca 
and Leah. The cave beneath the platform has probably not 
been entered for at least 600 years. The numerous traditional 
sites now shown round Hebron are traceable generally to medieval 
legendary topography ; they include the Oak of Mamre (Gen. xiii. 
18 R.V.) which has at various times been shown in different 
positions from } to 2 m. from the town. 

There are a British medical mission, a German protestant 
mission with church and schools, and, near Abraham’s Oak, a 
Russian mission. Since 1880 several notices of the Haram, 
within which are the tombs of the Patriarchs, have appeared. 

See C. R. Concler, Pal. Exp. Fund, Memoirs^ iii. 333, &c. ; Riant, 
Archives dc Vorient laiin^ ii. 411, &c. ; Dalton and Chaplin, P.E,b', 
Quarterly Statement (1897) ; Goldzihcr, Das I*atriarchcngrab in 
Hebron," in Zeitsekrift d. Dn. Pal. Vereins, xvii. (R. A. S. M.) 

HECATAEUS OF ABDERA (or of Teos), Greek historian and 
Sceptic philosopher, flourished in the 4th century b.c. lie 
accompanied Ptolemy I. So ter in an expedition to Syria, and 
sailed up the Nile with him as far as Thebes (Diogenes Laertius 
ix. 61). The result of his travels was set down by him in two 
wmks— *A/yi*7rTtaKtt and Ilept *Y7r€p^op€OM', which were used 
by Diodorus Siculus. According to Suidas, he also wrote a 
treatise on the poetry of Hesiod and Homer. Regarding his 
authorship of a work on the Jews (utilized by Josephus in Contra 
Apionem), it is conjectured that portions of the AiyiwnaKd 
were revised by a Hellenistic Jew from his point of view and 
published as a special work. 

Fragments in C. W. Miillcr's Fragmenta hisioricorum Graccorum. 

HECATAEUS OF MILETUS (6th-5th century b.c.), Greek 
historian, son of Hegesander, flourished during the time of the 
Persian invasion. After having travelled extensively, he settled 
in his native city, where he occupied a high position, and devoted 
his time to the composition of geographical and historical works. 
When Aristagoras held a council of tlie leading lonians at 
Miletus, to organize a revolt against the Persian rule, Ilccataeus 
in vain tried to dissuade his countrymen from the undertaking 
(Herodotus v. 36, 125). In 494, when the defeated lonians were 
obliged to sue for terms, he was one of the ambassadors to the 
Persian satrap Artaphemes, whom he persuaded to restore the 
constitution of the Ionic cities (Diod. Sic. x. 25). He is by some 
credited with a work entitled Fr/s ireploSo^ (“ Travels round the 
Earth ”), in two books, one on Europe, the other on Asia, in 
which were described the countries and inhabitants of the 
known world, the account of Egypt being especially com- 
prehensive ; the descriptive matter was accompanied by a 
map, based upon Anaximander’s map of the earth, which he 
corrected and enlarged. The authenticity of the work is, however, 
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strongly attacked by J. Wells in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
xxix. pt. i. 1909. The only certainly genuine work of Hecataeus 
was the Ttverikoyiai or ‘loTopiat, a systematic account of the 
traditions and mythology of the Greeks. He was probably the 
first to attempt a serious prose history and to employ critical 
method to distinguish myth from historical fact, though he 
accepts Homer and the other poets as trustworthy authority. 
Herodotus, though he once at least controverts his statements, is 
indebted to Hecataeus not only for facts, but also in regard of 
method and general scheme, but the extent of the debt depends 
on the genuineness of the ttc/oioSos. 

Sec fragments in C.W. Muller, Fragwfwte hisioricorum Graecorum , \. ; 
H. Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftliclen Erdkunde der Griechen 
(1903) ; L* H. Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography, i. ; W. Mure, 
History of Greek Literature ^ iv. ; especially J. V. PraSck, Hekataios 
als Herodots Quelle zur Geschichte Vorderasiens. Beitrdge zur alien 
Geschichte {Klio), iv. 193 seq. (1904), and J. Wells in Journ. Hell. 
Stud., as alx>ve. 

HECATE (Gr. ‘ExaTT/, “ she who works from afar ” ^), a goddess 
in Greek mythoIog}\ According to the generally accepted view, 
she is of Hellenic origin, but Farnell regards her as a foreign 
importation from Thrace, the home of Bendis, with whom Hecate 
has many points in common. She is not mentioned in the Iliad 
or the Odyssey, but in Hesiod 409) she is the daughter 

of the Titan Perses and Asterie, in a passage which may be a 
later interpolation by the Orphists (for other genealogies see 
Steuding in Roscher’s Lexikon). She is there represented as a 
mighty goddess, having power over heaven, earth and sea ; 
hence she is the bestower of wealth and all the blessings of daily 
life. The range of her influence is most varied, extending to war, 
athletic games, the tending of cattle, hunting, the assembly of 
the people and the law-courts. Hecate is frequently identified 
with Artemis, an identification usually justified by the assump- 
tion that both were moon-goddesses. Farnell, who regards 
Artemis as originally an earth -goddess, while recognizing a 
“genuine lunar element” in Hecate from the 5th century, 
considers her a chthonian rather than a lunar divinity (see also 
Warr in Classical Revietv, ix. 390). He is of opinion that neither 
borrowed much from, nor exercised much influence on, the cult 
and character of the other. 

Hecate is the chief goddess who presides over magic arts and 
spells, and in this connexion she is the mother of the sorceresses 
Circe and Medea. She is constantly invoked, in the well-known 
idyll (ii.) of Theocritus, in the incantation to bring back a woman’s 
faithless lover. As a chthonian power, she is worshipped at the 
Samothracian mysteries, and is closely connected with Demeter. 
Alone of the gods besides Helios, she witnessed the abduction of 
Persephone, and, torch in hand (a natural .symbol for the moon’s 
light, but see Farnell), assisted Deineler in her search for her 
daughter. On moonlight nights she is seen at the cross-roads 
(hence her name rpiohlns, Lat. Trivia) accompanied by the 
dogs of the Styx and crowds of the dead. Here, on the last day 
of the month, eggs and fish were offered to her. Black puppies 
and she-lambs (black victims being offered to chthonian deities) 
were also sacrificed (Schol. on Theocritus ii. 12). Pillars 
like the Ilermae, called Hecataea, stood, especially in Athens, 
at cross-roads and doorways, perhaps to keep away the spirits 
of evil. Like Artemis, Hecate is also a goddess of fertility, 
presiding especially over the birth and the youth of wild animals, 
and over human birth and marriage. She also attends when the 
soul leaves the body at death, and is found near graves, and on 
the hearth, where the master of the house was formerly buried. 
It is to be noted that Hecate plays little or no part in mythological 
legend. Her worship seems to have flourished especially in the 
wilder parts of Greece, such as Samothrace and Thessaly, in 
Caria and on the coasts of Asia Minor. In Greece proper it 
prevailed on the east coast and especially in Aegina, where 
her aid was invoked against madness. 

In older times Hecate is represented as single-formed, clad in 

* J. B. Bury, in Classical Review, iii. p. 416, suggests that the name 
means " dog," against which see T. H. Vince, ih. iv. p. 47. G. C. 
Warr, ib. ix. 390, takes the Hesiodic Hecate to be a moon-goddess, 
daughter of the sun-god Perseus. 
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a robe, holding burning torches ; later she becomes iriformis, 
“ triple-formed/' with three bodies standing back to back — 
corresponding, according to those who regard her as a moon- 
goddess, to the new, the full and the waning moon. In her six 
hands arc torches, sometimes a snake, a key (as wardress of the 
lower world), a whip or a dagger; her favourite animal was 
the dog, which was sacrificed to her — on indication of her non- 
Hellenic origin, since this animal very rarely fills this part in 
genuine Greek ritual. 

See H. Steuding in Roscher's T^exikofiy where the functions of 
Hecate aro systematically derived from the conception of her as a 
moon-goddess ; L. R. Farnell, CxUts of the Greek' States ^ ii., where this 
view is examined ; P. Paris in Darcmberg and Sa^lio's Dictionnairs 
des aniiquitts ; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologies ii. (1906) p. 1288. 

HECATOMB (Gr. Uarojifiri from Uarov, a hundred, and 
^ov9, an ox), originally the sacrifice of a hundred oxen m the 
religious ceremonies of the Greeks and Romans ; later a large 
number of any kind of animals devoted for sacrifice. Figura- 
tively, “ hecatomb ” is used to describe the sacrifice or destruc- 
tion by fire, tempest, disease or the sword of any large number 
of persons or animals ; and also of the wholesale destruction of 
inanimate objects, and even of mental and moral attributes. 

HECATO OF RHODES, Greek Stoic philosopher and disciple 
of Panaetius (Cicero, De officits, iii. 15). Nothing else is known 
of his life, but it is clear that he was eminent amongst the Stoics 
of the period. He was a voluminous writer, but nothing remains. 
A list is preserved by Diogenes, who mentions works on Duty, 
Good, Virtues, Ends. The first, dedicated to Tubero, is eulogized 
by Cicero in the De officiis, and Seneca refers to him frequently 
in the De heneficiis. According to Diogenes Laertius, he divided 
the virtues into two kinds, those founded on scientific intellectual 
principles (i,€. wisdom and justice), and those which have no 
such basis {e.g. temperance and the resultant hcaltli and vigour). 
Cicero shows that he was much interested in casuistical questions, 
as, for example, whether a good man who had received a coin 
which he knew to be bad was justified in passing it on to another. 
On the whole, his moral attitude is cynical, and he is inclined 
to regard self-interest as the best criterion. Tliis he modifies 
by explaining that self-interest is based on the relationships of 
life ; a man needs money for the sake of his children, his friends 
and the state whose general prosperity depends on the wealUi 
of its citizens. Like the earlier Stoics, Cleanthes and Chrysippus, 
he held that virtue may be taught, (See Stoics and Panaetius.) 

HECKER, FRIEDRICH FRANZ KARL (1811-1881), German 
revolutionist, was bom at Eichtersheim in tlie Palatinate on 
the 28th of September 1811, his father being a revenue official. 
He studied law with the intention of becoming an odvoaite, 
but soon became absorbed in politics. On entering the Second 
Chamlier of Baden in 18^2, he at once began to take part in the 
opposition against the government, which assumed a more and 
more openly Radical character, and in the course of which his 
talents as an agitator and his personal charm won him wide 
popularity and infiuence. A specdi, denouncing the projected 
incorporation of Schleswig and Holstein with Denmark, delivered 
in the Chamber of Baden on the 6tli of February 1845, spread his 
fame beyond the limits of his own state, and his popularity was 
increased by his expulsion from Prussia on the occasion of a 
journey to Stettin. After the death of his more moderate- 
minded friend Adolf Sander (March 9th, 1845), Keeker's tone 
towards the government became more and more bitter. In 
spite of the shalloijmess of his culture and his extremely weak 
character, he enjoyed an ever-increasing popularity. Even before 
the outbreak of the revolution he induded Socialistic claims 
in his programme. In 1847 he was temporarily ocaipied with | 
ideas of emigration, and with this, object made a journey to i 
Algiers, but returned to Baden and resumed his former position ! 
as the Radical champion of popular rights, later becoming 
president of the Volksverein, where he was destined to fall still 
furtlier under the influence of the agitator Gustav von Struve. 
In conjunction with Struve he drew up the Radical programme 
carried at the great Liberal meeting held at Offenburg on the 
i2th of September 1847 (entitled Thirteen Claims put forward 


by the People of Baden ”). In addition to the Ofieiibui^ pro- 
gramme, the SturmpeiiUon of the 1st of March 1848 attempted 
to extort from the government the most far-reaching concessions. 
But it was in vain that on becoming a deputy Hecker en- 
deavoured to carry out its impracticable provisions. He had 
to 3rield to the more moderate majority, but on this account was 
driven still further towards the Left. The proof lies in the new 
OfFenburg demands of the 19th of March, and in the resolution 
moved by Hecker in the preliminary parliament of Frankfort that 
Germany shruld be declared a republic. But neither in Baden 
nor Frankfort did he at any time gain his point. 

This double failure, combined with various eneigetic measures 
of the government, which were indirectly aimed at him {e.g, the 
arrest of the editor of the Constamer Seeblalt, a friend of Hedeer’s, 
in Karlsruhe station on the 8th of April), inspired Hecker with 
the idea of an armed rising under pretext of the foundation of 
the German republic. The 9th to the iith of April was secretly 
spent in preliminaries. On the 12th of April Hecker and Struve 
sent a proclamation to the inhabitants of the Seekreis and of the 
Black Forest “ to summon the people who can bear arms to 
Donaueschingen at mid-day on the 14th, with arms, ammunition 
and provisions for six days.” They expected 70,000 men, but 
only a few thousand appeared. Ihe grand-ducal government 
I of the Seekreis was dissolved, and Hecker gradually gained 
reinforcements. But friendly advisers also joined him, pointing 
: out the risks of his undertaking. Hecker, however, was not at 
j all ready to listen to them ; on riie contrary, he added to violence 
an absurd defiance, and offered an amnesty to the German princes 
on condition of their retiring within fourteen days into private 
life. The troops of Baden and Hesse marched against him, 
under the command of General Friedrich von Gagem, and on 
the 20th of April they met near Kandem, where Gagem was 
killed, it is true, but Hecker was completely defeated. 

Like many of the revolutionaries of that period, Hecker retired 
to Switzerland. He was, it is tiiie, again elected to the Chamber 
of Baden by the circle of Thiengen, but tlie government, no 
longer willing to respect his immunity os a deputy, refused its 
ratification. On this account Hecker resolved in September 
1848 to emigrate to North America, and obtained possession of 
a farm near Belleville in the state of Illinois. 

During the second rising in Baden in the spring of 1849 
again made efforts to obtain a footing in his own state, but with- 
out success. He only came as far as Strassburg, but had to 
retreat before the victories of the Prussian troops over the Baden 
insurgents. 

On his return to America he won some distinction during the 
Civil War as colonel of a regiment which he had himself got 
together on the Federal side in 1861 and 1864. It was with 
great joy that he heard of the union of Germany brought about 
by the victory over France in 1870-71. It was then that 
he made his famous festival speech at St Louis, in which he 
gave an animated expression to the enthusiasm of the German 
Americans for their newly-united fatherland. He received a 
less favourable impression during a journey he made in Germany 
in 1873. He died at St Louis on the 24th of March 1881. 

Hecker was always very much beloved of all the German 
democrats. The song and the hat named after him (the latter 
a broad slouch hat with a feather) became famous as the symbols 
of the middle-classes in revolt. In America, too, he had won 
great esteem, not only on political grounds but also for his 
personal qualities. 

See F. Hecker, Die Erhebung des Volkss in Baden far die deutschc 
Republik (Baden, 184^ ; F. Hecker, Reden und Vorlesungen (Neer- 
stadt a. d. H., 1872) ; F. v. Wcech, Badische Biographien, iv. (1891) ; 
L. Mathy, Aus dem Nachlasse von K. Matty, Brief e aus den Jahren 
1846^1848 (Leipzig, 1898). (J. Hn.) 

HBCKER, ISAAC THOMAS (1819-1888), American Roman 
Catholic priest, founder of the “ Paulist Fathers,” was 
born in New York City, of German immigrant parents, on the 
i8th of December 1819. When barely twelve years of age, 
he had to go to work, and pushed a baker’s cart for his elder 
brothers, who had a IxJjiery in Rutgers Street. But he studied 
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at every possible opportunity^ becoming immersed in Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason^ and v^ile still a lad took part in certain 
politico-social movements which aimed at the elevation of the 
working man. It was at this juncture that he met Orestes 
Brownson^ who exercised a marked influence over him. Isaac 
was deeply religious, a characteristic for which he gave much 
credit to his prayerful mother, and remained so amid all the 
reading and agitating in which he engaged. Having grown 
into young manhood, he joined the Brook Farm movement, 
and in that colony he tarried some six months. Shortly after 
leaving it (in 1844) he was baptized into the Roman Catholic 
Church by Bishop McCIoskey of New York. One 3rear later 
he was entered in the novitiate of the Redemptorists in Belgium, 
and there he cultivated to a high degree the spirit of lofty 
mystical piety which marked him through life.. 

Ordained a priest in London by Wiseman in 1849, he returned 
to America, and worked until 1857 as a Redemptorist missionary. 
With all his mysticism, Isaac Hecker had the wide-awake mind 
of the typical American, and he perceived that the missionary 
activify of the Catholic Church in the United States must 
remain to a large extent ineffective unless it adopted methods 
suited to the country and the age. In this he had the sympathy 
of four fellow Redemptorists, who like himself were of American 
birth and converts from Protestantism. Acting as their agent, 
and with the consent of his local superiors, Hecker went to Rome 
to beg of the Rector Major of his Order that a Redemptorist 
novitiate might be opened in the United States, in order thus to 
attract American youths to the missionaiy life. In furtherance 
of this request, he took with him ^ strong approval of some 
members of the American hierarchy. The Rector Major, instead 
of listening to Father Hedoer, expdied him bom the Order for 
having made the journey to Ebme without «uiBcie&t authoriza- 
tion. The outcome of Bbie was that Hecker and the other 

four American Redemptorists wexo pennitted by Pius IX. in 1858 
to form the separate religious community of Paulists. Hecker 
trained and governed this community in spiritual exercises and 
mission-preaching until his death in New York City, after 
seventeen years of suffering, on the 22nd of December 1888. 
He founded and was the director of the Catholic Pul^lication 
Society, was the founder, and from 1865 until his death the 
editor, of the Catholic World, and wrote Questions of the Soul 
(1855), Aspirations of Nature (1857), Catholicity in the United 
States ((1879) and The Church a^id the Age (1888). 

The name of Hecker is closely associated with that of “ American- 
ism.” , To understand this movement it is necessary to comprehend 
the tendency of events in Catholic Europe rather than in America 
itself. The steady decline in the power and influence of French 
Cathoh'cism since shortly after 1870 is the most remarkable feature 
of the history of the Third Republic. Not only did the French State 
pass laws bearing more and more stringently on the Church, under 
each succeeding ministry, but the bulk of the people acquiesced in the 
policy of its legislators. The clergy, if not Catlaolicism^ was rapidly 
losing its hold over the once Catholic nation. Observing this fact, 
and encouraged by the action of Leo XIII., who, in 1892 called on 
French Catholics loyally to accept the Republic, a body of vigorous 
young French priests set themselves to check the disaster. They 
studied the causes which produced it. These causes, they coiisiderud 
to be, first, the clergy's predominant S3rmpathy with the monarchists, 
and in its undisguisecl hostility to the Rejmblic; secondly, the 
Church's aloofness from modern men, meth<^3 and thought. The 
progressive party believed that there was too little cultivation of 
mdividual, independent character, while too much stress was laid 
upon what might be called the mechanical or routine side of religion. 
Tne party perceived, too, that Catholicism was making scarcely 
any use of modern aggressive modes of propaganda; that, for 
example, the Church t^k but an insignificant part in. social move- 
ments, in the organization of clubs for social study, in the establishing 
of settlements and similar philanthropic endeavour. Lack of 
adaptability to modem needs expresses m short the deficiencies in 
Catnolicim which tliese men endeavoured to correct. They began 
a domestic apostolate which had for one of its rallying cries, ** AUons 
au peuple ** — '* Let us go to the people.” They agitated for the 
inaugunition of social works, for a more intimate mingling of priests 
wilb the people, and for general cultivation of personal initiative, 
both in clergy and in laity. 

Not unnaturally, they looked for inspiration to America. There 
they saw a vigorous Church among a free people, with priests 
publicly respected, and with a note of aggressive zeal in every 
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project of Catholic enterprise. From ffie American priesthood, 
FaUier Hecker stood out conspicuous for sturdy courage, deep 
interior piety, an assertive self-imtiativc and immense love of modem 
times and modem liberty. So they took Father Hecker for a kind 
of patron saint. His biography (New York, 1891), written in English 
by the Paulist Father Elliott, was translated into French (1897), 
and speedily became the book of the hour. Under inspiratioii 
of Father Hecker's life and character, the more spirited section of 
the French clergy undertook the task of persuading their fellow- 
priests loyally to accept the actual political establishment, and then, 
breaking out of their isolation, to put themselves in touch with the 
intellectual life of the country, and take an active part in the work of 
social amelioration. 

In 1897 the movement received an impetus — and a warning — 
when Mgr O'Connell, former Rector of the American College in 
Rome, spoke on behidf of Father Hecker's ideas at the Catholic 
Congress in Friburg. The conservatives took alarm at what they 
considered to be symptoms of pernicious modernism or ” I iberalism.^' 
Did not the watchword ” A lions au peuple *' savour of heresy ? 
Did it not tend toward breaking down the divinely established 
distinction between the priest and the layman, and conceding 
something to the laity in the management of the Church ? The 
inr.istcnce upon individual initiative was judged to be incompatible 
with the fundamental principle of Catholicism, obedience to authority. 
Moreover, the conservatives were, almost to a man, anti-republicans 
who distrusted and disliked the democratic abb6s. Complaints 
were sent to Rome. A violent polemic against the new movement 
was launched in Abb6 Maigiiatfs Le pdre Hecker, est-il un saint ? 
(1898). Rex>ugnance to American tendencies and influences h.'>d a 
strong representation in the Curia and in powerful circles in Rome. 
Leo Xlll. was extremely reluctant to pronounce any strictures 
upon American Catholics, of w'hose loyalty to tlie Roman See, and 
to their faith, he had often spoken in terms of high approbation. 
But he yielded, in a measure, to the pressure brought to bear upon 
him, and, early in February 1899, addressed to Cardinal Gibbons the 
Brief Testem Benevolentiae, This document contained a condem- 
nation of the following doctrines or tendencies : {a) undue insistence 
on interior initiative in the spiritual life, as leading to disobedience ; 
(h) attacks on religious vows, aud disparagement of the value in the 
present age, of religious orders ; (c) minimizing Catholic doctrine ; 
(d) minimizing the importance of spiritual direction. The brief did 
not assert that any unsound doctrine on the above points had been 
held by Hecker or existed among Americans. Its tenonr was, that 
if such opinions did exist, the Pope calle d upon the hierarchy to 
eradicate the evil. Cardinal Gibbons and many other prelates 
replied to Rome. With all but unanimity, they declared tiiat the 
mcriminated opinions had no existence among American Catholics. 
It was well known t’lat Hecker never had countenanced the slightest 
departure from Catholic principles in their fullest and most strict 
application. The disturtSance caused by the condemnation was 
Slight ; almost the entire laity, and a considerable part of tlie clergy, 
never understood what the noise was about. The aflair was soon 
forgotten, but the result was to strengtlien the hands of the con- 
servatives in France. (J. J. F.) 

HECKMONDWl]^, an urban district in the Spen Valley 
parliamentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
8 m. S.S.E. of Bradford, on the I-ancashire & Yorkshire, Great 
Northern, and London & North-Western railways. Pop. (1901), 
9459. Like the town of Dewsbury, on the south-east, it is an 
important centre of the blanket and carpet manufactures, and 
there are also machine works, dye works and iron foundries. 
Coal is extensively wrought in the vicinity. 

HECTOR, in Greek mythology, son of Priam and Hecuba, the 
husband of Andromache. Like Paris and other Trojans, he had 
an Oriental name, Darius. In Homer he is represented as an 
ideal warrior, the champion of the Trojans and the mainstay of 
the city. His character is drawn in most favourable colours as 
a good son, a loving husband and father, and a trusty friend. 
His leave-t^ing of Andromache in the sixth book of the Iliad, 
and his departure to meet Achilles for the last time, are nio.st 
touchingly described. He is an especial favourite of Apollo ; 
and later poets even describe him as son of that god. His chief 
exploits during the warwerehis defence of the wounded Sarpedon, 
his fight with Ajax, son of Telamon (his particular enemy), and 
the storming of the Greek ramparts. When Achilles, enraged 
with i^amemnon, deserted ttie Greeks, Hector drove them back 
to their ships, which he almost succeeded in burning. Patroclus, 
the friend of Achilles, who came to the help of the Creeks, was 
slain by Hector with the help of Apollo. Then Achilles, to 
revenge his friend’s death, returned to the war, slew Hector, 
dragged his body behind his chariot to the camp, and afterwards 
round the tomb of Patroclus. Aphrodite and Apollo preserved 
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it from corruption and mutilation. Priam, guarded by Hermes, 
went to Achilles and prevailed on him to give back the body, 
which was buried with great honour. Hector was afterwards 
worshipped in the Troad by the Boeotian tribe Gephyraei, who 
ofiEered sacrifices at his grave. 

HBCUBA (Gr.*EKaj 3 i;), wife of Priam, daughter of the Phryj^ian 
king Dymas (or of Cisseus, or of the nver-god Sangarius). 
According to Homer she was the mother of nineteen of Priam’s 
fifty sons. When Troy was captured and Priam slain, she was 
made prisoner by the Greeks. Her fate is told in various ways, 
most of which connect her with the promontory Cynossema, 
on the Thracian shore of the Hellespont. According to Euripides 
(in the Hecuba\ her youngest son Polydorus had been placed 
during the siege of Troy under the care of Polymestor, king of 
Thrace. When the Greeks reached the Thracian Chersonese 
on their way home Hecuba discovered that her son had been 
murdered, and in revenge put out the eyes of Polymestor and 
murdered his two sons. She was acquitted by Agamemnon ; 
but, as Polymestor foretold, she was turned into a dog, and her 
grave became a mark for ships (Ovid, Metam, xiii. 399-575 ; 
Juvenal x. 271 and Mayor’s note). According to another story, 
she fell to the lot of Odysseus, as a slave, and in despair threw 
herself into the Hellespont ; or, she used such insulting language 
towards her captors that they put her to death (Dictys Cretensis 
V. 13. 16). It is obvious from the tales of Hecuba’s trans- 
formation and death that she is a form of some goddess 
to whom dogs were sacred; and the analogy with Scylla is 
striking. 

HEDA, WILLEM OLAASZ {c, 1594-^. 1670), Dutch painter, 
born at Haarlem, was one of the earliest Dutchmen who devoted 
himself exclusively to the painting of still life. He was the 
contemporary and comrade of Dirk Hals, with whom he had 
in common pictorial touch and technical execution. But Heda 
was more careful and finished than Hals, and showed consider- 
able skill and not a little taste in arranging and colouring 
chased cups and beakers and tankards of precious and inferior 
metals. Nothing is so appetizing as his luncheon,” with rare 
comestibles set out upon rich plate, oysters — seldom without 
the cut lemon — bread, champagne, olives and pastry. Even 
the commoner ‘^refection ” is also not witliout charm, as it 
comprises a cut ham, bread, walnuts and beer. One of Heda’s 
early masterpieces, dated 1623, in the Munich Pinakotliek is 
as homely as a later one of 1651 in the Liechtenstein Gallery at 
Vienna. A more luxurious repast is a Lunclieon in the Augsburg 
Gallery,” dated 1644. Most of Heda’s pictures are on the 
European continent, notably in the galleries of Paris, Parma, 
Ghent, Dannstadt, (iotha, Munich and Vienna. He was a 
man of repute in his native city, and filled all the offices of dignity 
and trust in the gild of Haarlem. He seems to have had con- 
siderable influence in forming the younger Franz Hals. 

MEDDLE, MATTHEW FORSTER (1828-1897), Scottish 
mineralogist, was bora at Hoy in Orkney on the 28th of April 
1828. After receiving his early education at the Edinburgh 
academy, he entered as a medical student at the university in 
that city, and subsequently studied chemistry and mineralogy 
at Klausthal and Freiburg. In 1851 he took his degree of M.D. 
at Edinburgh, and for about five years practised there. Medical 
work, however, possessed for him little attraction ; he became 
assistant to Prof. Connell, who held the chair of chemistry at 
St Andrews, and in 1862 succeeded him as professor. This post 
he held until in i88p he was invited to report on some gold mines 
in South Africa. On his return he devoted himself with great 
assiduity to mineralogy, and formed one of the finest collections 
b)r means of personal exploration in almost every part of Scotland. 
His specimens are now in the Royal Scottish Museum at 
Edinburgh. It had been his intention to publish a comprehensive 
work on the mineralogy of Scotland. This he did not live to 
complete, but the MSS. fell into able hands, and The Mineralogy 
of Scotland, in 2 vols., edited by J. G. Goodchild, was issued 
in 1901, Heddls was one of the founders of the Mineralogical 
Society, and he contributed many articles on Scottish minerals, 
and on the geology of the northern parts of Scotland, to the 


Mineralogical Magazine, as well as to the Transactions of /Ae 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, He died on the 19th of November 
1897. 

See Dr HedcUe and his Geological Work (with portrait), by J. G. 
Goodchild, Trans, Edin, GeoL Soc, (1898) vii. 317. 

HEDGEHOG, or Urchin, a member of the mammalian order 
Insectivora, remarkable for its dentition, its armature of spines 
and its short tail. The upper jaw is longer than the lower, the 
snout is long and flexible, with the nostrils narrow, and the 
claws are long but weak. The animal is about 10 in. long, 
its eyes are small, and the lower surface covered with hairs of 
the ordinary cliaracter. The brain is remarkable for its low 
development, the cerebral hemispheres being small, and marked 
with but one groove, and that a shallow one, on each side. The 
hedgehog has the power of rolling itself up into a ball, from 
which the spines stand out in every direction. The spines are 
sharp, hard and elastic, and form so efficient a defence that 
there are few animals able to effect a successful attack on this 
creature. The moment it is touched, or even hears the report of 
a gun, it rolls itself up by the action of the muscles beneath 
the skm, while this contraction effects the erection of the spines. 
The most important muscle is the orbicularis panniculi, which 
extends over the anterior region of the skull, as far down the body 
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as the ventral hairy region, and on to the tail, but three other 
muscles aid in the contraction. 

Though insectivorous, the hedgehog is reported to have a 
liking for mice, while frogs and toads, as well as plants and fruits, 
all seem to be acceptable. It will also eat snakes, and its fond- 
ness for eggs has caused it to meet with the enmity of game- 
preservers ; and there is no doubt it occasionally attacks leverets 
and game-chicks. In a state of nature it does not emerge from 
its retreat during daylight, unless urged by hunger or by the 
necessities of its young. During winter it passes into a state 
of hibernation, when its temperature falls considerably ; having 
provided itself with a nest of dry leaves, it is well protected 
from the influences of the rain, and rolling itself up, remains 
undisturbed till wanner weather returns. In July or August 
the female brings forth four to eight young, or, according to 
others, two to four at a somewhat earlier period ; at birth the 
spines, which in the adult are black in the middle, are white 
and soft, but soon harden, though they do not attain their 
full size until the succeeding spring. 

The hedgehog, which is known scientifically as Erinaceus 
europaeus, znd is the type of the family Erinaceidae, is found 
in woods and gardens, and extends over nearly the whole of 
Europe ; and has been found' at 6000 to 8000 ft. above the level 
of the sea. The adult is provided with thirty-six teeth ; in the 
upper jaw are 6 incisors, 2 canines and 12 ^eek-teeth, and in 
the lower jaw 4 incisors, 2 canines and 10 cheek-teeffi. The 
genus is represented by about a score of species, ranging over 
Europe, Asia, except the Malay countries, and Africa. (R. L.*) 

HEDGES AND FENCES. The object of the hedge ^ or fence 
(abbreviation of “ defence ”) is to mark a boundary or to enclose 

^ Hedge is a Teutonic word, cf. Dutch heg, Ger. Hecke ; the root 
appears in other English words, e.g, " haw,** as in “ hawthorn.** 
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an area of land on which stock is kept. The hedge^ a row 
of bushes or small trees^ forms a characteristic feature of the 
scenery of England; especicdly in the midlands and south ; it is 
more rarely found in other countries. Its disadvantages as a 
fence are that it is not portable; that it requires cuttii^ and 
training while young, that it harbours weeds and vermin and 
that it occupies together with the ditch which usually borders 
it a considerable space of ground, the margins of which cannot 
be cultivated. For these reasons it is to some extent supemeded 
by the fence proper, especially where shelter for cattle is not 
required. In Great Britain the hawthorn {q-v») is by far the most 
important of hedge plants. Holly resembles the hawthorn 
in its amenability to pruning and in its prickly nature and 
closeness of growth, which make it an ejffective barrier to, and 
shelter for, stock, but it is less hardy and more slow-growing 
than the hawthorn. Hornbeam, beech, myrobalan or cherry 
plum and blackthorn also have their advantages, hornbeam 
being proof against great exposure, blackthorn thriving on poor 
land and possessing great impenetrability and so on. Box, yew, 
privet and many other plants are used for ornamental hedging ; 
in the United States the osage orange and honey locust are 
favourite hedge plants. As fences, wooden posts and rails and 
stone walls may be conveniently used in districts where the 
requisite materials are plentiful. But tlie most modem form 
of fence is formed of wire strands either smooth or barbed (.see 
Barbed Wire), strained between iron standards or wooden or 
concrete posts. The wire may be interwoven with vertical strands 
or, if necessary, may be kept apart by iron droppers between the 
standards. Fences of a lighter description are machine-made 
with pickets of split chestnut or other wood closely set, woven 
with a few strands of wire ; they are braced by posts at intervals. 

From the fact that tramps and vagabonds frequently sleep 
under hedges the word has come to be used as a term of contempt, 
as in hedge-priest,” an inferior and illiterate kind of parson 
at one time existing in England and Ireland, and in ** hedge- 
school,” a low class school held in the open air, formerly very 
common in Ireland, From the sense of hedge ” as an enclosure 
or barrier the verb '^to hedge” means to enclose, to form a 
barrier or defence, to bound or limit. As a sporting term 
the word is used in betting to mean protection from loss, by 
betting on both sides, by laying off ” on one side, after laying 
odds on another or vice versa. The word was early used 
figuratively in the sense of to avoid committing oneself. 

See cT-rticles in the Cyclopaedia of American Agriculture^ vol. i., 
ed. by,L. H, Bailey (New York, 1907) ; in the Standard Cyclopaedia 
of Modern AgriculturCy ed. by R. P. Wright (London, 1908-1909) ; 
and in the Encyclopaedia of Agriculture ^ vol. ii., ed. by C, E. Green 
and D. Young (Edinburgh, 1908). 

HEDON, a municipal borough in the Holderness parliamentary 
division of the East Riding of Yorkshire, England, 8 m. E. of 
Hull by a branch of the North-Eastern railway. Pop. (1901), 
1010. It stands in a low-lying, flat district bordering the 
Humber. It is 2 m. from the river, but was formerly reached 
by a navigable inlet, now dry, and was a considerable port. 
Tliere is a small harbour, but the prosperity of the port has passed 
to Hull. The church of St Augustine is a splendid cruciform 
building with central tower. It is Early English, Decorated 
and Perpendicular, the tower being of the last period. The west 
front is particularly fine, and the church, with its noble pro- 
portions and lofty clerestories, resembles a cathedral in miniature. 
There are a manufacture of bricks and an agricultural trade. 
The corporation consists of a mayor, 3 aldermen and 9 
councillors ; and possesses a remarkable ancient mace, of 15th- 
century workmanship. Area, 321 acres. 

According to tradition the men of Hedon received a charter 
of liberties from King iEthelstan, but there is no evidence to 
prove this or indeed to prove any settlement in the town until 
^ter the Conquest. The manor is not mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey, but formed part of the lordship of Holderness 
which William the Conqueror granted to Odo, count of Albemarle. 
A charter of Henry II., which is undated, contains the first certain 
evidence of settlement. By it the king granted to William, 


count of Albemarle, free borough rights in Hedon so that his 
burgesses there might hold of him as freely and quietly as the 
burgesses of York or Lincoln held of the king. An earlier charter 
granted to the inhabitants of York shows that these rights 
included a trade gild and freedom from many dues not only in 
England but also in France. King John in 1200 granted a 
confirmation of these liberties to Baldwin, count of Albemarle, 
and Hawisia his wife and for this second charter the burgesses 
themselves paid 70 marks. In 1272 Henry III. granted to 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster, and Avelina his wife, then lord and 
lady of the manor, the right of holding a fair at Hedon on the 
eve, day, and morrow of the feast of St Augustine and for five 
following days. After the countess’s death the manor came to 
the hands of Edward I. In 1280 it was found by an inquisition 
that the men of Hedon “ were few and poor ” and that if the town 
were demised at a fee-farm rent the town might improve. The 
grant, however, does not appear to have been made until 1346. 
Besides this charter Edward III. also granted the burgesses the 
privilege of electing a mayor and bailiff.s every year. At that time 
Hedon was one of the chief ports in the Humber, but its place was 
gradually taken by Hull after that town came into the hands of 
the king. Hedon was incorporated by Charles II. in 1661, and 
James II. in 1680 gave the burgesses another charter granting 
among other privileges that of holding two extra fairs, but of 
this they never appear to have taken advantage. The burgesses 
returned two members to parliament in 1295, and from 1547 to 
1832 when the borough was disfranchised. 

See Victoria County History ^ Yorkshire ; J. R. Boyle, The Early 
History of the Town and Port of Hedon (Hull and York, 1895) ; G. H. 
Park, History of ihc Ancient Borough of Hedon (Hull, 1895). 

HEDONISM (Gr. y)BovYi, pleasure, from sweet, pleasant), 
in ethics, a general term, for all theories of conduct in which the 
criterion is pleasure of one kind or another. Hedonistic theories 
of conduct have been held from the earliest times, though they 
have been by no means of the same character. Moreover, 
hedonism has, especially by its critics, been very much mis- 
represented owing mainly to two simple misconceptions. In the 
first place hedonism may confine itself to the view that, as a 
matter of observed fact, dl men do in practice make pleasure the 
criterion of action, or it may go further and assert that men ought 
to seek pleasure as the sole human good. The former statement 
takes no view as to whether or not there is any absolute good : 
it merely denies that men aim at anything more than pleasure. 
The latter statement admits an ideal, summutn bonum — namely, 
pleasure. The second confusion is the tacit assumption that the 
pleasure of the hedonist is necessarily or characteristically of a 
purely physical kind ; this assumption is in the case of some 
hedonistic theories a pure perversion of the facts. Practically all 
hedonists have argued that what are known as the “ lower ” 
pleasures are not only ephemeral in themselves but also pro- 
ductive of so great an amount of consequent pain that the wise 
man cannot regard them as truly pleasurable ; the sane hedonist 
will, therefore, seek those so-called “ higher ” pleasures which 
are at once more lasting and less likely to be discounted by 
consequent pain. It should be observed, however, that this 
choice of pleasures by a hedonist is conditioned not by ''moral” 
(absolute) but by prudential (relative) considerations. 

The earliest and the most extreme type of hedonism is that 
of the Cyrenaic School as stated by Aristippus, who argued that 
the only good for man is the sentient pleasure of the moment. 
Since (following Protagoras) knowledge is solely of momentary 
sensations, it is useless to try, as Socrates recommended, to make 
calculations as to future pleasures, and to balance present enjoy- 
ment with disagreeable consequences. The true art of life is to 
crowd as much enjoyment as possible into every moment. This 
extreme or " pure ” hedonism regarded as a definite philosophic 
theory practically died with the Cyrcnaics, though the same 
spirit has frequently found expression in ancient and modern, 
especially poetical, literature. 

The confusion already alluded to between " pure ” and 
“ rational ” hedonism is nowhere more clearly exemplified than 
in the misconceptions which have arisen as to the doctrine of 
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Epicureans. To identify Epicureanism with Cyrenaicism 
is a complete misunderstanding. It is true that pleasure is the 
summum honum of Epicurus, but his conception of that pleasure 
is profoundly modified by the Socratic doctrine of prudence 
and the eudaemonism of Aristotle. The true hedonist will aim 
at a life of enduring rational happiness ; pleasure is the end of 
life, but true plcasitre can be obtained only under the guidance 
of reason. Self-control in the choice of pleasures with a view 
to reducing pain to a minimum is indispensable. “ Of all this, 
the beginning, and the greatest good, is prudence.** The negative 
side of Epicurean hedonism was developed to such an extent by 
some members of the school (see Hsgesias) that the ideal life 
is held to be rather indifference to pain tlian positive enjoyment. 
This pessimistic attitude is far removed from the positive 
hedonism of Aristippus. 

Between the hedonism of the ancients and that of modern 
philosophers there lies a great gulf. Practically spiking 
ancient hedonism advocated the happiness of the individual : 
the modern hedonism of Hume, Bentham and Mill is based on a 
wider conception of life. The only real happiness is the happiness 
of the community, or at least of the majority : the criterion is 
society, not the individual. Thus we pass from Egoistic to 
Universalistif. hedonism, Utilitarianism, Social Ethics, inore 
especially in relation to the still broader theories of evolution. 
These theories are confronted by the problem of reconciling and 
adjusting the claims of the individual with those of society. 
One of the most important contributions to the discussion is that 
of Sir Leslie Stephen {Science oj Ethics)^ who elaborated a theory 
of the “ social organism ** in relation to the individual. The end 
of the evolution process is the production of a social tissue ” 
which will be “vitally efficient.** Instead, therefore, of the 
criterion of “ the greatest happiness of the greatest number,** 
Stephen has that of the “ health of the organism,’* Life is not 
“ a series of detached acts, in each of which a man can calculate 
the sum of happiness or misery attainable by different courses.** 
Each action must be regarded as directly bearing upon the 
structure of society. 

A criticism of the various hedonistic theories will be found in the 
article Ethics (ad fin.). See also, beside works quoted under 
CYiuf.NAics, Ex^icunus, &c.. and the general histories of philosophy, 
J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics (3rd ed., 1H97) ; J. H. Muirhead, 
Elements of Ethics (1892) ; J. Watson, Hedonistic Theories (1895) ; 
J. Martincau, Types of Ethical Theory (2nd ed., 1886) ; F. H. Bradley, 
Ethical Studies (T876) ; H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics (6th ed., 
1901) ; Jas. Seth, Ethical Principles (3rd od., 1898) ; other works 
quoted under Ethics. 

HBEL. ( I ) ( 0 . Eng. hila, cf . Dutch hiel ; a derivative of 0 . Eng. 
hdh, hough, hock), that part of the foot in man which is situated 
below and behind the ankle; by analogy, the calcaneal part 
of the tarsus in other vertebrates. The heel proper in digitigrades 
and ungulates is raised of! the ground and is commonly known as 
the “ knee ** or “ bock,** vrhile the term “ heel ** is applied to the 
hind hoofs. (2) (A variant of the earlier hicld ; cf. Dutch hellen, 
for heldett), to turn over to one side, especially of a ship. It is 
this word probably, in the sense of “ tip-up,” used particularly 
of the tilting or tipping of a cask or barrel of liquor, that explains 
the origin of the expression “ no heel-taps,** a direction to the 
drinkers of a toast to drain their glasses and leave no dregs 
remaining. “ Tap ** is a common word for liquor, and a cask 
is said to be “ heeled ** when it is tipi^ed and only dregs or 
muddy liquor are left. This suits the actual sense of the phrase 
better than the explanations which connect it with tapping the 
“ heel ** or bottom of the glass (see Nates and Queries, 4th series, 
vols. xi.--xii., and 5th series, vol. i,). 

HEEM, JAN DAVIDSZ VAN (or Johannes de), {c. 1600-c. 1683), 
Dutch paintCT. He was, if not the first, certainly the greatest 
painter of still life in Holland ; no artist of his class combined 
more successfully perfect reality of form and colour with brilliancy 
and harmony of lints. No object of stone or silver, no flower 
humble or gorgeous, no fruit of Europe or the tropics, no twig 
or leaf, with which he was not familiar. Sometimes he merely 
represented a festoon or a nosegay. More frequently he worked 
with a purpose to point a mor^ or illustrate a motto. Here 


^ sziake Iks coiled under the grass, there a skuB rests cm 
blooming plants. Odd and silver tankards or cups suggest 
the vanity of earthly possessions ; salvation is altegorized m a 
chalice amidst blossoms, death as a crucifix inside a wreath. 
Sometimes de Heem painted alone, sometimes in company with 
men of his school. Madonnas or portraits surrounded by festoons 
of fruit or flowers. At one time he signed with initials, at othm 
with Johannes, at others ^ain with the name of his father 
joined to his own. At rare intervals he condescended to a date, 
and when he did the work was certainly of the best. De Heem 
entered the gild of Antwerp in 1635-1636, and became a burgher 
of that city in 1637. He steadily maintained his residence till 
1667, when he moved to Utrecht, where traces of his presence 
are preserved in records of x668, 1669 and 1670. It is not known 
when he finally returned to Antwerp, but his death is recorded 
in the gild books of that place. A very early picture, dated 
1628, in the gallery of Gotha, bearing the signature of Johannes 
in full, shows that de Heem at that time was familiar with the 
technical habits of execution peculiar to the youth of Albert 
Cu)rp. In later years he completely shook off dependence, 
and appears in all the vigour of his own originality. 

Out of 100 pictures or more to be met with in European 
galleries scarcely eighteen are dated. The earliest after that of 
Gotha is a chased tankard, with a bottle, a silver cup, and a 
lemon on a marble table, dated 1640, in the museum of 
Amsterdam. A similar work of 1645, with the addition of 
fruit and flowers and a distant landscape, is in Lord Radnor’s 
collection at Longford. A chalice in a wreath, with the radiant 
host amidst wheatsheaves, grapes and flowers, is a masterpiece 
of 1648 in the Belvedere of Vienna. A wreath round a Madonna 
of life size, dated 1650, in the museum of Berlin, shows that de 
Heem could pamt brightly and harmoniously on a large scale. 
In the Pinakothek at Munich is the celebrated composition of 
1653, in which creepers, beautifully commingled with gourds 
and blackberries, twigs of orange, myrtle and peach, are 
enlivened by butterflies, moths and beetles. A landscape with 
a blooming rose tree, a jug of strawberries, a selection ^ fruit, 
and a marble bust of Pan, dated 1655, is in the Hermitage at 
St Petersburg ; an allegoty of abundance in a medallion wreathed 
with fruit and flowers, in the gallery of Brussels, is inscribed 
with de Heem’s monogram, the date of 1668, and the name of 
an obscure artist called Lambrechts. All these pieces exhibit 
the master in full possession of his artistic faculties. 

Cornelius de Heem, the son of Joliannes, was in practice 
as a flower painter at Utrecht in 1658, and was still active in 
his profession in 1671 at the Hague. His pictures are not equal 
to those of his father, but they are all well authenticated, and 
most of them in the galleries of the Hague, Dresden, Cassel, 
Vienna and Berlin. In the Staedel at Frankfort is a fruit 
piece, with pot-herbs and a porcelain jug, dated 1658 ; another, 
dated 1671, is in the museum of Brussels. David de Heem, 
another member of the family, entered the gild of Utrecht in 
1668 and that of Antwerp in 1693. The best piece assigned 
to him is a table with a lobster, fruit and glasses, in the gallery 
of Amsterdam ; others bear his signature in the museums of 
Florence, St Petersburg and Brunswick. It is well to guard 
against the fallacy that David de Heem above mentioned is 
the father of Jan de Heem. We should also be careful not to 
make two persons of the first artist, who sometimes signs 
Johannes, sometimes Jan Davidsz or J. D. Heem. 

HEEMSKERK, JOHAN VAN (1597-1656), Dutch poet, was 
bom at Amsterdam in 1597. He was educated as a child at 
Bayonne, and entered the university of Leiden in 1617. In 
1621 he went abroad on the grand tour, leaving behind him his 
first volume of poems, Minnekunst (The Art of Love), which 
appeared in 162a. He was absent from Holland four years. He 
was made master of arts at Bouiges in 1623, and in 1624 visited 
Hugo Grotius in Paris. On his return in 1625 he published 
MinnepHgt (The Duty of Love), and began to practise as an 
advocate in the Hague. In 1628 he was sent to Englaoid in his 
legal capacity by the Dutch East India Company, to settle the 
dispute respecting Amboyna. In the same year he published 
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the poem entitled Minnekunde, or the Science of Love. He 
proceeded to Amsterdam in X64O; where he married ^ida^ 
sister of the statesman Van Beuningen. In 1641 he published 
a Dutch version of Corneille’s The Cid, a tragi-comedy, and in 
1647 most famous work, the pastord romance of Ba^sche 
Arcadia^ which he had written ten years before. During the 
last twelve years of his life Heemskerk sat in the upper chamber 
of the states-general. He died at Amsterdam on the 27th of 
February 1656. 

The poetry of Heemskerk, which fell into oblivion during the 
1 8th century, is once more read and valued. His famous pastoral, 
the Batavische Arcadia^ which was founded on the Astrie of Honor6 
d’Urf6, enjoyed a great popularity for more than a century, and 
passed tlirough twe£vt^ editions. It provoked a hast of more or less 
able imitations, of which the most distinguished were the Dor- 
drechtsche Arcadia (1663) of Lambert van den Bos (1610-1698), the 
Saanlandsche Arcadia (1658) of Hendrik Sooteboom (1616-1678) 
and the RoUerdamsche Arcadia (1703! of Willem den Eiger (d. 1703)- 
But the original work of Heemskerk, in which a party of nymi^hs 
and shepherds go out from the Hague to Katwijk, and there indulge 
in polite and pastoral discourse, surpasses all these in brightness and 
versatility. 

heemskerk, martin JACOBSZ (i 49B-‘I574), Dutch 
painter, sometimes called Van Veen, was bom at Heemskerk in 
Holland in 1498, and apprenticed by his father, a small farmer, 
to Comelisz Willemsz, a painter at Haarlem. Recalled after a 
time to the paternal homestead and put to the plough or the 
milking of cows, young Heemskerk took the first opportunity 
that offered to run away, and demonstrated his wish to leave 
home for ever by walking in a single day the 50 miles which 
separate his native hamlet from the town of Delft. There he 
studied under a local master whom he soon deserted for John 
Schoreel of Hrarlem. At Haarlem he formed what is known as 
his first manner, which is but a quaint and gaiuhe imitation of the 
florid style brought from Italy by Mabuse and others. He then 
started on a wandering tour, during w^hich he visited the whole of 
northern and central Italy, stopping at Rome, where he had 
letters for a cardinal. It is evidence of the facility with which he 
acquired the rapid execution of a scene-painter that he w^as 
selected to co-operate with Antonio da San Gallo, BattisUi 
Franco and Francesco Salviati to decorate the triumphal arches 
erected at Rome in April 1536 in honour of Charles V. Vasari, 
who saw the battle-pieces which Heemskerk then produced, says 
they were well composed and boldly executed. On his return to 
the Netherlands he settled at Haarlem, where he soon (1540) 
became president of liis gild, married twice, and secured a large 
and kicrativc practice. In 1572 he left Haarlem for Amsterdam, 
to avoid the siege which the Spaniards laid to the place, and 
there he made a will which has been preserved, and shows that he 
had lived long enough and prosperously enough to make a fortune. 
At his death, which took place on the ist of October 1574, he left 
money and land in trust to the orphanage of Haarlem, with 
interest to be paid yearly to any couple who she .Id be willing to 
perform the marriage ceremony on the slab of his tomb in the 
cathedral of Haarlem. It was a superstition which still exists in 
Catholic Holland that a marriage so celebrated would secure the 
peace of the dead within the tomb. 

The works of Heem.skerk are still veiy numerous. Adam and 
Eve,*’ and ^'St Luke painting the Likcne.ss of the Virgin and 
Quid ” in presence of a poet crowned with ivy leaves, and a parrot 
in a cage — an altar-piece in the gallery of Haarlem, and the 

Ecce Homo ” in the museum of Ghent, are characteristic works 
of the period preceding Heemskerk’s visit to Italy. An altar-piece 
executed for St Laurence of Alkmaar in 1538-1541, and composed 
of at least a dozen large panels, would, if preserved, have given 
us a clue to his style after his return from the south. In its 
absence we have a “ Crucifixion ” executed for the Riches Claires 
at Ghent (now in the Ghent Museum) in 1543, and the altar-piece 
of the Drapers Company at Haarlem, now in the gallery of the 
Ha^e, and finished in 1546. In these we observe that Heems- 
kerk studied and repeated the forms which he had seen at Rome 
in the works of Michelangelo and Raphael, and in I^mbardy in 
the frescot^s of Mantegna and Giulio Romano. But he never forgot 
the while his Dutch origin or the models first presented to him by 


Schoreel and Mabuse. As late as 1551 his memory still served 
him to produce a copy from Raphael’s ‘^Madonna di Loretto” 
(gallery of Haarlem). A Judgment of Momus,” dated 1561, in 
the Berlm Museum, proves him to have been well acquainted 
with anatomy, but incapable of selection and insensible of grace, 
bold of hand and prone to daring though tawdry contrasts of 
colour, and fond of florid architecture. Two altar-pieces which 
he finished for churches at Delft m 1551 and 1559, one complete, 
the other a fragment, in the museum of Haarlem," a third of 1551 in 
the Brussels Museum, representing “ Golgotha,” the “Crucifixion,” 
the “Flight into Egypt,” “Girist on the Mount,” and scenes from 
the lives of St Bernard and St Benedict, are all fairly representa- 
tive of his style. Besides these we have the “ Crucifixion ” in the 
Hermitage of St Petersburg, and two “Triumphs of Silenus ” in the 
gallery of Vienna, in which the same relation to Giulio Romano 
may be noted as we mark in the canvases of Rinaldo of Mantua. 
Other pieces of varying importance are in the galleries of 
Rctterdam, Munich, Cassel, Brunswick, Karlsruhe, Mainz and 
Copenhagen. In England the ma.ster is best known by his 
drawings. A comparatively feeble picture by him is the 
“L ast Ju dgment” in the palace of Hampton Court. 

HEER, OSWALD (1809-1883), Swiss geologist and naturalist, 
was bom at Nieder-Utzwyl in Canton St Gallcn on the 31st of 
August 1809. He was educated as a clergyman and took holy 
orders, and he also graduated as doctor of philosophy and 
medicine. Early in life his interest was aroused in entomology, 
on which subject he acquired special knowledge, and later he took 
up the study of plants and became one of the pioneers in palaeo- 
botany, distinguished for his researches on the Miocene flora. In 
1851 he became professor of l>otany in the university of Zurich, 
and he directed his attention to the Tertiary plants and insects of 
Switzerland. For some time he was director of the botanic 
garden at Zurich. In 1863 (with W. Pengelly, Phil. Trans., 
1862) he investigated the plant-remains from the lignite-deposits 
of Bovey Tracey in Devonshire, regarding them as of Miocene 
age ; but they are now classed as Eocene. Heer also reported 
on the Miocene flora of Arctic regions, on the plants of the 
Pleistocene lignites of Diirnten on lake Zurich, and on the cereals 
of some of the lake-dwellings {Die Pflansett der Pfahlbauten, 
1866). During a great part of his career he was liampered by 
slender means and ill-health, but his services to science were 
acknowledged in 1873 when the Geological Society of London 
awarded to him the Wollaston medal. Dr Heer died at Lausanne 
on the 27th of September 1883. He published Flora Teriiaria 
lielvetiae (3 vols., 1855-1859) ; Die Urwelt der Schweiz (1865), 
Flora fossilis /Irr/fra (1868-1883). 

HEEREN, ARNOLD HERMANN LUDWIG (7760-1842), 
German historian, was born on the 25th of October 1760 at 
Arbcrgen, near Brenjen. He studied philosophy, theology and 
history at Gottingen, and thereafter travelled in France, Italy 
and the Netherlands. In 1787 he was appointed one of the 
professors of philosophy, and then of history at Gottingen, and 
he afterwards was chosen aulic councillor, privy councillor, ^c., 
the usual rewards of successful Gem)an scholars. He died at 
Gottingen on the 6th of March 1842. Hecren’s great merit as an 
historian was that he regarded the states of antiquity from an 
altogether fresh point of view\ In.steacJ of limiting himself to a 
narration of their political events, he examined their economic 
relations, their constitutions, their financial systems, and thus 
was enabled to throw a new light on the development of the old 
world. He possessed vast and varied learning, perfect calmness 
and impartiality, and great power of historical insight, and is 
now looked back to as the pioneer in the movement for the 
economic interpretation of history. 

Heeren's chief works are : Tdeen Uber Politik, den Verkehr, und den 
Handel der vomehntsten V biker der alien Welt (2 vols., Gottingen, 
1793-1796; 4tii ed., 6 vols., 1824-1826; Eng. inuis., Oxford, 
1833) ; GeschicMe des Studiums der klassiscJien Litteraiur seit dent 
Wtederaufleben der Wisscnschaflen (2 vols., Coltingen, 1797-1802 ; 
new ed., 1822) ; Geschichte der Staaten des Alterlums (G6ttingen, 
1799; Eng. trans., Oxford, 1840); Geschichte des europdischen 
Staalensystems (Gottingen, 1800; 5th ed.. 1830; Eng. traj^., 
*^34) I Versuch einer Entivickelung der I'olr,en der Kreuzeiiqc ((> 6 t- 
tingen, 1808; French trans., Paris, 1808), a prize essay of the 
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Institute of France. Besides these, Heeren wrote brief biographical 
sketches of Johann von MixAer (Leipzig, 1809) ; Ludwig Spittl^ 
(Berlin, 1812) ; and Christian Heyne (Gdttingen, 1813). With 
Friedrich Au^st Ukert (1780-1851) he founded the famous historical 
collection, Geschichte der europaischen Sfoafw (Gotha, 1819 seq.), 
and contributed many papers to learned periodicals. 

A collection of his historical works, with autobiographical notice, 
was published in 15 volumes (Gdttingen, 1821-1830). 

HBFELE, KARL JOSBF VON (1809-1893), German theologian, 
was bom at Unterkochen in Wiirttemberg on the 15th of March 
1809, and was educated at Tubingen, where in 1839 he became 
professor-ordinary of Church history and patristics in the Roman 
Cntholic faculty of theology. From 1842 to 1845 he sat in the 
National Assembly of Wiirttemberg. In December 1^9 he was 
enthroned bishop of Rottenburg. His literary activity, wluch 
had been considerable, was in no way diminished by his elevation 
to the episcopate. Among his numerous theological works may 
Ixj mentioned his well-known edition of the Apostolic Fathers, 
issued in 1839 ; his Life of Cardinal Ximenes, published in 1844 
(Eng, trans., i860); and his still more celebrated History of the 
Councils of the Church, in seven volumes, which appeared between 
1855 and 1874 (Eng. trans., 1871, 1882). Hefele’s theological 
opinions inclined towards the more liberal school in the Roman 
(?-atholic Church, but he nevertheless received considerable signs 
of favour from its authorities, and was a member of'the com- 
mission that made preparations for the Vatican Council of 1870. 
On the eve of that council he published at Naples his Causa 
Honorii Papae, which aimed at demonstrating the moral and 
historical impossibility of papal infallibility. About the same 
time he brought out a work in German on the same subject. He 
took rather a prominent part in the discussions at the council, 
associating himself with Felix Dupanloup and with Georges 
Darboy, archbishop of Paris, in his opposition to the doctrine 
of Infallibility, and supporting their arguments from his vast 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history. In the preliminary discussions 
he voted against the promulgation of the dogma. He was absent 
from the important sitting of the i8th of June 1870, and did not 
send in his submission to the decrees until 1871, when he explained 
in a pastoral letter that the dogma referred only to doctrine 
given forth ex cathedra, and therein to the definitions proper only, 
but not to its proofs or explanations.” In 1872 he took part in 
the congress summoned by the Ultramontanes at Fulda, and by 
his judicious use of minimizing tactics he kept his diocese free 
from any participation in the Old Catholic schism, 'fhe last four 
volumes of the second edition of his History of the Councils have 
been described as skilfully adapted to the new situation created 
by the Vatican decrees. During the later years of his life he 
undertook no further literary efforts on behalf of his church, but 
retired into comparative privacy. He died on the 6th of June 
1893 - 

See Hcrzog-Hauck's Realencyklopddie, vii. 525, 

HBGBL, GBORG WILHBLM FRIBDRICH (1770-1831), 
German philosopher, was born at Stuttgart on the 27 th of August 
1 7 70. His father, an official in the fiscal service of Wiirttemberg, 
is not otherwise known to fame ; and of his mother we hear 
only that she had scholarship enough to teach him the elements 
of Latin. He had one sister, Christiana, who died unmarried, 
and a brother Ludwig, who served in the campaigns of Napoleon. 
At the grammar school of Stuttgart, where Hegel was educated 
between the ages of seven and eighteen, he was not remarkable. 
His main productions were a diary kept at intervals during 
eighteen months (1785-1787), and translations of the Antigone, 
the Manual of Epiotetus, &c. But the characteristic feature 
of his studies was the copious extracts which from this lime 
onward he unremittingly made and preserved. This collection, 
alphabetically arranged, comprised annotations on classical 
authors, passages from newspapers, treatises on morals and 
mathematics from the standard works of the period. In this way 
he absorbed in their integrity the raw materials for elaboration. 
Yet as evidence that he was not merely receptive we have essays 
already breathing that admiration of the classical world which he 
never lost. His chief amusement was cards, and he began the 
habit of taking snuff. 


In the autumn of 1788 he entered at Tubingen as a student 
of theolc^ ; but he showed no interest in theology : his sermons 
were a failure, and he found more congenial reading in the classics, 
on the advantages of studying which his first essay was written. 
After two years he took the degree of Ph.D., and in the autumn 
of 1793 received his theological certificate, stating him to be of 
good abilities, but of middling industry and knowledge, and 
especially deficient in philosophy. 

As a student, his elderly appearance gained him the title 
** Old man,” but he took part in the walks, lieer-drinking and 
love-making of his fellows. He gained most from intellectual 
intercourse with his contemporaries, the two best known of 
whom were J. C. F. Holderlin and Schelling. With Holderlin 
Hegel learned to feel for the old Greeks a love which grew stronger 
as the semi-Kantianized theology of his teachers more and more 
failed to interest him. With Schelling like sympathies bound him. 
They both protested against the political and ecclesiastical 
inertia of their native state, and adopted the doctrines of freedom 
and reason. The story which tells how the two went out one 
morning to dance round a tree of liberty in a meadow is an 
anachronism, though in keeping with their opinions. 

On leaving college, he became a private tutor at Bern and 
lived in intellectual isolation. He was, however, far from 
inactive. He compiled a systematic account of the fiscal system 
of the canton Bern, but the main factor in his mental growth 
came from his study of Qiristianity. Under the impulse given 
by Lessing and Kant he turned to the original records of Chris- 
tianity, and attempted to construe for himself the real significance 
of Christ. He wrote a life of Jesus, in which Jesus was simply 
the son of Joseph and Mary. He did not stop to criticize as a 
philologist, and ignored the miraculous. He asked for the secret 
contained in the conduct and sayings of this man which made him 
the hope of the human race. Jesus appeared as revealing the 
unity with God in which the Greeks in their best days unwittingly 
rejoiced, and as lifting the eyes of the Jews from a lawgiver who 
metes out punishment on the transgressor, to the destiny which 
in the Greek conception falls on the just no less than on the unjust. 

The interest of these ideas is twofold. In Jesus Hegel finds the 
expression for something higher than mere morality : he finds 
a noble spirit which rises above the contrasts of virtue and vice 
into the concrete life, seeing the infinite always embracing our 
finitude, and proclaiming the divine which is in man and cannot 
be overcome by error and evil, unless the man close his eyes and 
ears to the godlike presence within him. In religious life, in 
short, he finds the principle w^hich reconciles the opposition 
of the temporal mind. But, secondly, the general source of the 
doctrine that life is higher than all its incidents is of interest. 
He does not free himself from the current theology either by 
rational moralizing like Kant, or by bold speculative synthesis 
like Fichte and Schelling. He finds his panacea in the concrete 
life of human^t}^ But although he goes to the Scriptures, and 
tastes the mystical spirit of the medieval saints, the (Christ of his 
conception has traits that seem borrowed from Socrates and 
from the heroes of Attic tragedy, who suffer much and yet 
smile gently on a destiny to which they were reconciled. Instead 
of the Hebraic doctrine of a Jesus punished for our sins, we 
have the Hellenic idea of a man who is calmly tranquil in the 
consciousness of his unity with God. 

During these years Hegel kept up a slack correspondence 
with Schelling and Holderlin. Schelling, already on the way 
to fame, kept Hegel abreast with German speculation. Both 
of them were intent on forcing the theologians into the daylight, 
and grudged them any aid they might expect from Kant’s 
postulation of God and immortality to crown the edifice of ethics. 
Meanwhile, Holderlin in Jena had been following Fichte’s career 
with an enthusiasm with which he infected Hegel. 

It is pleasing to turn from these vehement struggles of thought 
to a tour which Hegel in company with three other tutors made 
through the Bernese Oberland in July and August 1796. Of this 
tour he left a minute diary. He was delighted with the varied 
play of the waterfalls, but no glamour blinded him to the squalor 
of Swiss peasant life. The glaciers and the rocks called forth no 
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raptures. “ The spectacle of these eternally dead masses gave 
me nothing but the monotonous and at last tedious idea, * Es 
ist so.’ ” 

Towards the close of his engagement at Bern, Hegel had 
received hopes from Schelling of a post at Jena. Fortunately 
his friend Holderlin, now tutor in Frankfort, secured a similar 
situation there for Hegel in the family of Herr Gogol, a merchant 
(January 1797). The new post gave him more leisure and the 
society he needed. 

About this time he turned to questions of economics and 
government. He had studied Gibbon, Hume and Montesquieu 
in Switzerland. We now find him making extracts from the 
English newspapers on the Poor-Law Bill of 1796 ; criticising 
the Prussian land laws, promulgated about the same lime ; 
and writing a commentary on Sir James Steuart’s Inquiry into 
the Principles of Political Economy, Here, as in contemporaneous 
criticisms of Kant’s ethical writings, Hegel aims at correcting 
the abstract discussion of a topic by treating it in its systematic 
interconnexions. Church and state, law and morality, com- 
merce and art are reduced to factors in the totality of human 
life, from which the specialists had isolated them. 

But the best evidence of Hegel’s attention to contemporary 
politics is two unpublished essays — one of them wiitten in 1798, 
“ On the Tntcnial Condition of Wiirttemberg in Recent Times, 
particularly on the Defects in the Magistracy,” the other a 
criticism on the constitution of Germany, written, probably, 
not Jong after the peace of LuniSville (1801). Both e.ssays arc 
critical rather than constructive. In the first Hegel showed how 
the supineness of tlie committee of estates in Wiirttemberg had 
favoured the usurpations of the superior officials in whom the 
court had found compliant servants. And though he perceived 
the advantages of change in the constitution of the estates, 
he still doubted if an improved system could work in the actual 
conditions of his native province. The main feature in the 
pamphlet is the recognition that a spirit of reform is abroad. 
If Wiirtteml^erg suffered from a bureaucracy tempered by 
despotism, the Fatherland in general suffered no less. Ger- 
many,” so begins the second of these unpublished papers, “ is 
no longer a state.” Referring the collapse of the empire to 
the retention of feudal forms and to the action of religious 
animosities, Hegel looked forward to reorganization by a central 
power (Austria) wielding the imperial army, and by a representa- 
tive body elected by the geographical districts of the empire. 
Hut such an issue, he saw well, could only be the outcome of 
violence — of “ blood and iron.” The philosopher did not pose 
as a practical statesman. He described the German empire in 
its nullity as a conception wn’thout existence in fact. In such a 
state of things it was the business of the philosopher to set forth 
the outlines of the coming epoch, as they were already moulding 
themselves into shape, amidst what the ordinary eye saw only 
as the disintegration of the old forms of social life. 

His old interest in the religious question reappears, but in a 
more philosophical form. Starting with the contrast between 
a natural and a positive religion, he regards a positive religion 
as one imposed upon the mind from without, not a natural 
growth crowning the round of human life. A natural religion, 
on the other hand, was not, he thought, the one universiil 
religion of every clime and age, but rather the sponUineous 
development of the national conscience varying in varying 
circumstances. A people’s relieion completes and consecrates 
their whole activity : in it the people rises above its finite life 
in limited spheres to an infinite life where it feels itself all at one. 
Even philosophy with Hegel at this epoch was subordinate to 
religion ; for philosophy must never abandon the finite in the 
search for the infinite. Soon, however, Hegel adopted a view 
according to which philosophy is a higher mode of apprehending 
the infinite than even religion. 

At Frankfort, meanwhile, the philosophic ideas of Hegel 
first assumed the proper philosophic form. In a MS. of 102 
quarto sheets, of which the first three and the seventh are 
wanting, there is preserved the original sketch of the Hegelian 
system, so far as the logic and metaphysics and part of the 


philosophy of nature are concerned. The third part of the 
system — the ethical theory — seems to have been composed 
afterwards ; it is contained in its first draft in another MS. 
of 30 sheets. Even these had been preceded by earlier Pytha- 
gorean constructions envisaging the divine life in divine triangles. 

Circumstances soon put Hegel in the v/ay to complete these 
outlines. His father died in January 1799; and the slender 
sum which Hegel received as his inheritance, 3154 gulden (about 
£260), enabled him to think once more of a studious life. At 
the close of 1800 w^e find him asking Schelling for letters of 
introduction to Bamberg, where w'ith cheap living and good beer 
he hoped to prepare him.self for the intellectual excitement 
of Jena. 1 he upshot was that Hegel arrived at Jena in January 
1801. An end had already come to the brilliant epoch at Jena, 
when the romantic poets, Tieck, Novalis and the Schlegels 
made it the headquarters of their fantastic mysticism, and Fichte 
turned the results of Kant into the banner of revolutionary 
ideas. Schelling was the main philosophical lion of the time ; 
and in some quarters Hegel was spoken of as a new champion 
summoned to help him in his struggle with the more prosaic 
continuators of Kant. Hegel’s first performance seemed to 
justify the rumour. It was an essay on the difference between 
the philosophic systems of Fichte tmd Schelling, tending in the 
main to support the latter. Still more striking was the agreement 
shown in the Critical Journal of Philosophy, which Schelling 
and Hegel WTote conjointly during the years 1802-1803. So 
latent was the difference between them at this epoch that in 
one or two cases it is not possible to determine by whom the 
essay was written. Even at a later period foreign critics like 
Cousin saw much that was alike in the two doctrines, and did not 
hesitate to regard Hegel as a disciple of Schelling. The disserta- 
tion by which Hegel qualified for the position of Privatdfjzcnl 
{De orbitis planeiarum) was probably chosen under the influence 
of Schelling’s philosophy of nature. It was an unfortunate 
subject. For while Hegel, depending on a numerical proportion 
suggested by Plato, hinted in a single sentence that it might be 
a mistake to look for a planet between Mars and J npiter, (iiuseppe 
Piazzi {(JAk) had already discovered the first of the asteroids 
(Ceres) on the ist of January 1801. Apparently in August, when 
Hegel qualified, the news of the discovery had not yet reached 
him, but critics have made this luckless suggestion the ground 
of attack on a jvriori philosophy, 

Ilegers lectures, in the winter of 1801-1802, on logic and 
metaphysics were attended by about eleven students. Later, 
in 1804, we find him with a class of about thirty, lecturing on 
his whole system ; but his average attendance was rather less. 
Besides philosophy, he once at least lectured on mathematics. 
As he taught, he was led to modify his original system, and notice 
after notice of his lectures promised a text-book of philosophy — 
which, however, failed to appear. Meanwhile, after the departure 
of Schelling from Jena in the middle of 1803, Hegel was left 
to work out his own views. Besides philosophical studies, 
where he now added Aristotle to Plato, he read Homer and the 
Greek tragedians, made extracts from books, attended lectures 
on physiology, and dabbled in oth(!r sciences. On his own 
representation at Weimar, he was in February 1805 made a 
professor extraordinarius, and in July 1806 drew his first and 
only stipend — 100 thalers. At Jena, though some of his hearers 
became attached to him, Hegel was not a popular lecturer any 
more than K. C. F. Krause {q.v,). The ordinary student found 
J. F. Fries ((jak) more intelligible. 

Of the lectures of that period there still remain considerable 
notes, nie language often h«ad a theological tinge (never 
entirely absent), as when the ” idea ” was spoken of, or “ the 
night of the divine mystery,” or the dialectic of the absolute 
called the “ course of the divine life.” Still his view was growing 
clearer, and his difference from Schelling more palpable. Both 
Schelling and Hegel stand in a relation to art, l)ut while the 
aesthetic model of Schelling was found in the ^ntemporary 
world, where art was a special sphere and the artist a separate 
profession in no intimate connexion with the age and nation, 
the model of Hegel was found rather in those works of national 
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art in which art is not a part but an aspect of the common life, 
and the artist is not a mere individual but a concentration of the 
passion and power of beauty in the whole community. “ Such 
art/' Says Hegel, “ is the common good and the work of all. 
Each generation hands it on beautified to the next; each lias 
done something to give utterance to the universal thought. 
Those who are said to have genius have acquired some special 
aptitude by which they render the general shapes of the nation 
their, own work, one in one point, another in another. What 
th jy produce is not their invention, but the invention of the whole 
nation ; or rather, what they find is that the whole nation has 
found its true nature. Each, as it were, piles up his stone. 
So too does the artist. Somehow he lias the good fortune to 
come last, and when he places liis stone tiie arch stands self- 
supported.” Hegel, as Vire have already seen, was fully aware 
of the change that was coming over the world. “ A new epoch,” 
he says, “ has arisen. It seems as if the world-spirit had now 
succeeded in freeing itself from all foreign objective existence, 
and finally apprehending itself as absolute mind.” 'Jliese words 
come from lectures on the history of philosophy, which laid 
the foundation for his Phdmmenologie dcs Geistes (Bamberg, 
1807). 

On the 14th of October 1806 Napoleon was at Jena. Hegel, 
like Goethe, felt no patriotic shudder at the national disaster, 
and in Prussia he saw only a corrupt and conceited bureaucracy. 
Writing to his friend F. J. Niethanimcr (.1766-1848) on the day 
before the battle, he speaks with admiration of the “ world-soul,” 
the emperor, and with satisfaction of the probable overthrow 
of the Prussians. The scholar s wish was to see the clouds of 
war pass away, and leave thinkers to their peaceful work. His 
manuscripts were his main care ; and doubtful of the safety 
of his last despatch to Bamberg, and disturbed by tlie French 
soldiers in his lodgings, he hurried off, witli the last pages of tlie 
Phdmmenologie, to take refuge in the pro-rector’s house. Hegel's 
fortunes were now at the lowest ebb. Widiout ineiins, and 
obliged to borrow from Niethammer, he had no further hopes 
from the impoverished university. He liad already tried to get 
away from Jena. In 1805, when several lecturers left in con- 
sequence of diminished classes, he had written to Johann Heinrich 
Voss (</.».), suggesting that his philosophy might find more 
congenial soil in Heidelberg ; but the application bore no fruit. 
He was, therefore, glad to become editor of the Bamberger 
Zeitung (1807-1808). Of his editorial work there is little to tell ; 
no leading articles appeared in his columns. It was not a 
suitable vocation, and he gladly accepted the rectorship of the 
Aegidien-gymnasium in Nuremberg, a post wl\ieh he held from 
December 1808 to August 1816. Bavaria at this time was 
modernizing her institutions. The school system was reorgtmized 
by new regulations, in accordance with which Hegel wrote a 
series of lessons in the outlines of philosophy- ethical, logical 
and psychological. 'I'hey were published in 1840 by Roscnkmnz 
from Hegel’s papers. 

As a teacher and master Hegel inspired confidence in his 
pupils, and maintained discipline without pedantic interference 
m their associations and sports. On prize-days his addresses 
summing up the history of the school year discussed some topic 
of general interest. Five of these addresses are preserved. 
The first is an exposition of the advantages of a classical training, 
when it is not confined to mere grammar. “ The perfection 
and grandeur of the master-works of Greek and Roman literature 
must be the intcllettual bath, the secular baptism, which gives 
the first and unfading tone and tincture of taste and science.” 
In another address, speaking of the introduction of military 
exercises at school, he says : “ These exercises, while not in- 
tended to withdraw the students from their more immediate 
duty, so far as they have any ctilling to it, still remind them of 
the possibility that ever>' one, whatever rank in society lie may 
belong to, may one day have to defend his country and bis king, 
or help to that end. This duty, which is natural to all, wa.s 
formerly recognized by every citizen, tliough wliole ranks in 
the state have become strangers to the very idea of it.” 

On the i6th of September 1811 Hegel married Marie von 


Tucher (twenty-two years his junior) of Nuremberg. She 
brought her husband no fortune, but the marriage was entirely 
happy. The husband kept a careful record of income and 
expenditure. His income amounted at Nuremberg to 1500 
gulden (£130) and a house ; at Heidelberg, as professor, he 
received about tlie same sum ; at Berlin about 3000 tlialers 
(£300). Two sons were bom to them ; the elder, Karl became 
eminent as a historian. The younger, Immanuel, was horn on 
the 24th of September 1816. Hegel’s letters to his wife, written 
during his solitary holiday tours to Vienna, the Netherlands 
and Baris, breathe of kindly and happy affection. Hegel the 
tourist — ^recalling happy days spent togetlier; confessing that, 
were it not Ijecause of his sense of duty as a traveller, he would 
rather be at home, dividing his time between his books and his 
wife ; commenting on the shop windows at Vienna ; describing 
the straw hats of the Parisian ladies — is a conirast to the professor 
of a profound philosophical system. But it shows tiiat the 
enthusiasm which in his days of courtship moved him to verse 
had blossomed into a later age of domestic bliss. 

In 1812 appeared the first two volumes of his W issenschajt 
der Logik, and tlie work was completed by a third in 1816. 1 his 
work, in which his system was for the first time presented in 
what, with a few^ minor allcralions, was its ultimate shape, 
found some audience in the world, towards the close of his 
eighth session three professorships were almost simultaneously 
put within his reach — at Erlangen, Berlin and Heidelberg. 
'I hc Prussian offer expressed a doubt that his long absence from 
university teaching might have made him rusty, so he accepted 
the post at Heidelberg, wl'enee Fries had just gone to Jena 
(October 1816). Only four hearers turned up for one of his 
courses. Others, however, on the encyclopaedia of pliilosophy 
and tlie historj?' of philosophy drew' classes of twenty to thirty. 
While he was there Cousin first made his acquaintance, but a 
more intimate ridalion dates from Berlin. Among his pupils 
was Hennann F. VV. Hiiiricbs (q.v*)> to whose Religion in its 
Inward Relation to Scitf ice (1^22) Hegel contributed an important 
preface. I'lie strangest of his hearers was an Ksthonian baron, 
Boris d’Yrkull, who after serving in the Russian army came to 
Heidelberg to hear the wisdom of Hegel. But his books and 
his lectures were alike obscure to the baron, who betook himself 
by Hegel’s advice to simpler studies before he returned to the 
Hegelian system. 

At Heidelberg Hegel was active in a literary way also. In 
1817 he brought out tlie KncyklopUdie d. philos. W issmschajien 
im Gnindrisse (4th cd., Berlin, 1817 ; new' ed., 1870) for use at 
his lectures. It is the only exposition of the Hegelian system 
as a whole which we have direct from Hegel’s own hand. 
Besides tliis work he wrote two reviews for the Heidelberg 
Jdhrbiichcr — the first on F. 11 . Jacobi, the other a politiail 
pamphlet wliich called forth violent criticism. It was entitled 
a Criticism on the Transactions of the Estates of Wi rltemberg in 
iS'2^--r8i6, On the 15th of March 1815 King Frederick of 
Wurttemberg, at a meeting of the estates of his kingdom, laid 
before them the draft of a new constitution, in accordance witli 
the resolutions of the congress of Vienna. Though an improve- 
ment on the old constitution, it was unacceptable to the estates, 
jealous of their old privileges and suspicious of the king’s 
intentions. A decided majority demanded tlie restitution of 
their old laws, though the kingdom now included a large popula- 
tion to wliich tlie old rights were strange. Hegel in his essay, 
which was republished at Stuttgart, supported the royal pro- 
posals, and animadverted on the backwardness of the bureaucracy 
and the landed interests. In the main he was right ; but he 
forgot too much Uie provocation they had received, the usurpa- 
tions and selfishness of the governing family, and the unpatriotic 
character of the king. 

In 18 f 8 Hegel accepted the renewed offer of the chair of 
philosophy at Berlin, vacant since the death of Fichte. The; 
hopes which this offer raised of a position less precarious than 
that of a university teacher of philosophy were in one sense 
disappointed ; for more than a professor Hegel never became. 
But his influence upon his pupils, and his solidarity with the 
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Prussian government, gave him a position such as few professors 
have held. 

In 1821 Hegel published the Grundlimen der Philosophic des 
Rechts (2nd ed., 1840 ; ed. G. J. B. Bolland, 1901 ; Eng. trans., 
Phihsophy of Rights by S. W. Dyde, 1896). It is a combined 
system of moral and political philosophy, or a sociology dominated 
by the idea of the state. It turns away contemptuously and 
fiercely from the sentimental aspirations of reformers possessed 
by the democratic doctrine of the rights of the omnipotent 
nation. Fries is stigmatized as one of the “ ringleaders of 
shallowness ’’ who were bent on substituting a fancied tic of 
enthusiasm and friendship for the established order of the state. 
The disciplined philosopher, who had devoted himself to the 
task of comprehending the organism of the state, had no patience 
with feebler or more mercurial minds who recklessly laid hands 
on established ordinances, and set them aside where they con- 
travened humanitarian sentiments. With the principle that 
whatever is reral is rational, and whatever is rational is real, 
Hegel fancied that he liad stopped the mouths of political 
critics and constitution-mongers. His theory was not a mere 
formulation of the Prussian state. Much that he construed as 
necessary to a state was wanting in Prussia ; and some of tlie 
reforms already introduced did not find their place in his system. 
Yet, on the whole, he had taken his side with tlie government. 
Altenstein even expresse<l his satisfaction witli the book. In 
his disgust at the crude conceptions of the enthusiasts, w^ho liad 
hoped that the war of liberation might end in a realm of internal 
liberty, Hegel had forgotten his own youthfid \’ows recorded in 
verse to Htilderlin, “ never, never to live in peace wiUi the 
ordinance which regulates feeling and opinion.’’ And yet if 
we looJc deeper avo sec that this is no worship of existing powers. 

, It is rather due to an overpowering sense of tlie value of organiza- 
tion — a .sense that lilierty can never be dissevered from order, 
that a vital interconnexion between all tlie parts of the body 
[lolitic is the source of all good, so that while he (!an find nothing 
but brute weight in an organized public, he can compare the 
royal person in his ideal form of constitutional monarchy to the 
dot ufion the lettei* i. A keen sense of how much is at stake 
in any alteration l>reeds suspicion of everv" reform. 

During his thirteen years at Berlin Hegel's whole soul .seems 
to have liecn in his lecuires. Between 1823 and 1827 his activity 
reached its maximum. His notes were subjected to perpetual 
revisions ii.nd additions. Wc can form an idea of them from the 
shape in which they appear in Ids published wTitings. Those on 
Aesihetiesj on the Philosophy oj Religion, on the Philosophy of 
History and on the History of Philosophy, have been published 
by his editors, mainly from the notes of his students, under 
their separate hetids ; while those on logic, psychology and the 
philosophy of nature are appended in the form of illustrative 
and explanatory notes to the sections of his Rncyklopddie, 
During these years hundreds of hearers from all parts of (Germany, 
and beyond, came under his influence. His fame was carried 
abroad by eager or intelligent disciples. At Berlin Henning 
served to prepare the intending disciple for fuller initiation by 
the master himself. Edward Gans {q.v.) and Heinrich Gustav 
Hotho (q^v,) carriefl the method into .special spheres of inquiry. 
At Halle Hinrichs maintained the standard of Hegelianism amid 
the opposition or indifference of his colleagues. 

Three courses of lectures are especially the product of his 
Berlin period ; those on aestlietics, the philosophy of religion 
and the philo.sophy of history. In the years preceding the 
revolution of 1830, public interest, excluded from political life, 
turned to tlieatres, concert-rooms and picture-galleries. At 
these Hegel became a frequent and appreciative visitor and 
made extracts from the art-notes in the newspapers. In his 
holiday excursions, the interest in the fine arts more than once 
took him out of his way to see some old painting. At Vienna 
in 1824 he spent every moment at the Italian opera, the ballet 
and the picture-galleries. In Paris, in 1827, he saw Charles 
Kemble and an English company play Shakespeare. This 
familiarity with the facts of art, though neither deep nor histori- 
cal, gave a freshness to his lectures on aesthetics, which, as | 
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put together from the notes of 1820, 1823, 1826, are in many 
ways the most successful of his efforts. 

The lectures on the philosophy of religion are another applica- 
tion of his method. Shortly before hLs death he had prepared 
for the press a course of lectures on the proofs for the existence 
of ^d. In his lectures on religion he dealt witJi CJiristianity , 
as in his philosophy of morals he liad regarded the state. On 
the one hiand he turned his weapons against the rationalistic 
school, ’who reduced religion to the modicum compatible with 
an ordinary worldly mind. On tlie other hand he criticizetl the 
school of Schleicrmadier, who elevated feeling to a place in 
religion above systematic theolog>\ His middle way attempts 
to show that the dogmatic creed Is the rational development 
of what w'as implicit in religious feeling, 'lo do so, of course, 
philosophy becomes the interpreter and the superior. To the 
new school of E. W. TIengstenberg, w^hich regarded Revelation 
itself as supreme, such interpretation was an abomination. 

A Hegelian school began to gather. The flock included 
intelligent pupils, empty-headed imitators, and romantic natures 
who turned philosophy into lyric measures. Op|)osition and 
criticism only served to define more precisely the adherents of 
the new doctrine. Hegel himself grew more and more into a 
belief in his oAvn doctrine as the one truth for the world. He was 
in harmony with the government, and his followers w’cre on the 
winning side. Though he had soon resigned all direct official 
connexion with the scJiooJs of Brandenburg, his real influence in 
Prussia was considerable, and as usual was largely exaggerated 
I in popular estimate. In the narrowTr circle of his friends his 
birthdays were the signal for t^ongratulatory verses. In 1826 a 
formal festival was got up by some of his admirers, one of whom, 
Herder, spoke of his categories as new gods ; and he was pre- 
sented with much poetry and a silver mug. In 1830 the students 
struck a medal in his lionour, and in 1831 he was dtjcoruled b} 
an order from Frederick William HI. In 1830 he wsis rector 
of the university ; and in his spt‘ech at the tricenteruiry of the 
Augsburg Confession in that year he charged the (atholit! 
Church wdth regarding the virtues of the pagan world as brilliant 
vices, and giving the crown of perfection to poverty, continence 
and obedience. 

One of the last literar)^ undertakings in w'hich he look part 
was the establishment of the Berlin Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschafi' 
liche Krilik, in which he assisted Edward Gans and Varnliagen 
von Ense. The aim of this rtjview was to give a critical account, 
certified by the names of the contributors, of the literary and 
philosophical productions of the time, in relalion to tlie general 
progress of knowledge. 'Hie journal wiis not ^.olely in the 
Hegelian interei;t ; and more than oncx?, when Hegel att(;rn})ted 
to domineer over the othcT editors, he was met by vehment 
and vigorous opposition. 

The revolution of 1S30 was a great blow to liim, and iiie 
prospect of democratic advances almost made him ill. His last 
literary work, the first part of which ajineared in the Preussische 
Siaalszeitungy was an essay on the English Reform Bill of 1831. 
It contains primarily a consideration of its probable effects on 
the character of the new members of pariiament, and the measures 
which they may introduce. In the latter connexion he enlarged 
on several points in which England hiul done less than many 
continental state.s for the aliolition of monopolies and abuses. 
Surveying the questions connected with landed property, with 
the game laws, the poor, the Established Church, especially in 
Ireland, he expressed grave doubt on the legislative capacity 
of the English parliament as compared with the power of re- 
novation manifested in other states of western Europe. 

In 183T cholera first entered Europe. Hegel and his family 
retired for the summer to the suburbs, and there he finished the 
revision of the first part of his Science of Logic, On the beginning 
of the winter session, however, he returned to his house in the 
Kiipfergrabcn. On this occasion an altercation oceiirred between 
him and his friend Gans, who in his notice of lectures on juris- 
prudence had recommended Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, Hegel, 
indignant at what he deemed patronage, demanded that the note 
should be withdrawn. On the 14th of November, after one 
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day s illness^ he died of cholera and was buried^ as he had wished^ 
between Fichte and Solger. 

Hegel in his class-room was neither imposing nor fascinating. 
You saw a plain, old-fashioned face, without life or lustre — a 
iigure which had never looked young, and w'as now prematurely 
a^ed ; the furrowed face bore witness to concentrated thought. 
Sitting with his snuflF-lx)x before him, and his head bent down, 
he looked ill at ease, and kept turning the folios of his notes. 
His utterance was intemipted by frequent coughing ; every 
sentence came out with a stniggle. The style was no less ir- 
regular. Sometimes in plain narrative the lecturer would be 
specially awkward, while in abstruse passages he seemed specially 
at home, rose into a natural eloquence, and carried away the 
hearer by the grandeur of his diction. 

Philosophy , — Hegelianism is confessedly one of the most difficult of 
all philosophies. Lvery one has heard the legend which makes Hegel 
say, “ One man has understood me, and even he has not." He 
abruptly hurls us into a world where old habits of thought fail us. 
In throe places, indeed, he has attempted to exhibit the transition to 
liis own system from other levels of thought ; but in none with 
much success. Iti the introductory lectures on the philosophy of 
religion he gives a ra-tionalc of the difference between the modes of 
consciou.sness in religion and philosophy (between Vorstellung and 
Beer iff). In the beginning of the lincyklopddie he discusses the 
delects of dogmatism, empiricism, tlie philosophies of Kant and 
Jacobi. In the first case he treats the formal or psychological 
aspect of the difference ; in the latter he presents liis doctrine less 
in its cssenti^ character than in special relations to the prominent 
systems of his time. The Phenomenology of Spirit, regarded as an 
introduction, suffers from a different fault. It is not an introduction 
— for the philosophy which it was to introduce was not then fully 
elaliorated. Even to the last Hegel had not so externalized his 
system as to treat it as something to be led up to by gradual steps. 
His philosophy was not one aspect of liLs intellectual life, to be con- 
tcmj^lated from others ; it w'as the ripe fruit of concentrated re- 
flection, and had become the one all-embracing form and principle of 
his thinking. More than most thinkers he had quietly laid himself 
open to the influences of his time and the lessons of history. 

The Phenomenology is the picture of the Hegelian philosophy in 
the making — at the stage bclorc the scaffolding has been removed 
from the building. For this reason the book is at once the 
Phtao^ Hiost brilliant and the most difficult of Hegel’s works — the 
menoiory. brilliant because it is to some degree an autobiography 

of Hegel’s mind — not the abstract record of a logical 
evolution, but the real history of an intellectual growth ; the most 
difficult because, instead of treating the rise of intelligence (from its 
first appearance in contrast with the real world to its final recognition 
of its presence in, and rule over, all things) as a purely subjective 
jiroccss, it exhibits this rise as wrought out in historical epochs, 
national characteristics, forms of culture and faith, and philoso))hical 
systems. The theme is identical with the introduction to the 
hncyhlopddic ; but it is treated in a very different style. From all 
])eriods of the world — from medieval piety and stoical pride, Kant 
and Sophocles, science and art, religion and philosophy — with disdain 
of mere chronology, Hegel gathers in the vineyards of the human spirit 
the grapes from which he crushes the wine of thought. The mind 
coming through a thousand phases of mistake and disappointment to 
a sense and rc^ization of its true position in the universe — such is the 
drama which is consciously Hegel’s own history, but is represented 
objectively jis the process of spiritual history w'hich tlie philosopher 
reproduces in himself. The Phenomenology stands to the Encyklo- 
pddie somewhat c i the dialogues of Plato stand to the Aristotelian 
treatises. It contains almost all his philosophy — but irregularly and 
without due proportion. The ])ersonal element gives an undue 

f romineiice to recent phenomena of the philosophic atmosphere, 
t is the account given by an inventor of his own discovery, not 
the explanation of an outsider. It therefore to some extent assumes 
from pic first the position which it proposes ultimately to reach, 
and gives, not a proof of that position, but an account of the ex- 
perience {Er/ahrung) by which consciousnc.ss is forced from one 
position to another tilj it finds rest in Absolutes Wissen, 

The Phenomenology is neither mere psychology, nor logic, nor 
moral philosophy, nor history, but is all of these and a CTeal deal 
more. It needs not distillation, but expansion and illustration 
from contemporary and antecedent thought and literature. It 
treats of the attitudes of consciousness towards reality under the 
six heads of con^iousness, sclf-consciousness, reason (Vemunff), 
spirit (Getst), religion and al^lutc knowledge. The native attitude 
of consciousness towards existence is reliance on the evidence of 
the senses; but a little reflection is sufficient to show that the 
reality attributed to the external world is as much due to intellectual 
conceptions as to the senses, and that tliese conceptions elude us 
when we try to fix them. If consciousness cannot detect a permanent 
object outside it, so self-consciousness cannot find a permanent 
subject in itself. It may, like the Stoic, assert freedom by holding 


aloof from the entanglements of real life, or like the sceptic regard 
the world as a delusion, or finally, as the “ unhappy consciousness 
{UnglUckliches Bewusstseyn) , may be a recurrent falling short of a 
perfection which it has placed above it in the heavens. But in this 
isolation from the world, self-consciousness has closed its gates 
against the stream of life. The perception of this is reason. Reason 
convinced that the world and the soul are alike rational observes the 
external world, mental phenom^a, and specially the nervous 
organism, os the meeting ground of body and mind. But reason 
finds much in the world recognizing no kindred with her, and so 
turning to practical activity seeks in the world the realization of 
her own aims. Either in a crude way she pursues her own pleasure, 
and finds that necessity counteracts her cravings ; or she endeavours 
to find the world in harmony with the heart, and yet is unwilling 
to sec fine aspirations crystallized by the act of realizing them. 
Finally, unable to impose upon the world cither selfish or humani- 
tarian ends, she folds her arms in pharisaic virtue, with the hope 
that some hidden power will give the victory to righteousness. 
But the world goes on in its life, heedless of the demands of virtue. 
The principle of nature is to live and let live. Reason abandons 
her efforts to mould the world, and is content to let the aims of 
individuals work out their results independently, only stepping in 
to lay down precepts for the cases where individual actions conflict, 
and to test these precepts by the rules of formal logic. 

So far we have seen consciousness on one hand and the real world 
on the other. Tlie stage of Geist reveals the consciousness no 
longer as critical and antagonistic but as the indwelling spirit of a 
community, as no longer isolated from its surroundings but the 
union of the single and real consciousness with the vital feeling that 
animates the community. Tliis is the lowest stage of concrete 
consciousness — life, and not knowledge ; the spirit inspires, but does 
not reflect. It is the age of unconscious morality, when the in- 
dividual’s life is lost in the society of which he is an organic member. 
But increasing culture presents new ideals, and the mind, absorbing 
the ethical sjiirit of its environment, gradually emancipates itself 
from conventions and superstitions. This Aufkldrung prepares 
the way for the rule of conscience, for the moral view of the world 
as subject of a moral law. From the moral w'orld the next step 
is religion ; the moral law gives place to God ; but the idea of God- 
liead, too, as it first appears, is imperfect, and has to pass through 
the forms of nature -worship and of art before it reaches a lull 
utterance in Christianity. Religion in this shape is the nearest step 
to the stage of absolute knowledge ; and tliis alisolute knowledge — 
** the sj)irit knowing itself as spirit *’ — is not something which 
leaves these other forms behind but the full comprehension of them 
as the organic constituents of its empire ; '* they are the memory and 
the sepulchre of its history, and at the same lime the actuality, truth 
and certainty of its throne." Here, according to Hegel, is the field 
of philosophy. 

The preface to the Phenomenology signalled the separation from 
Schelling — the adieu to romantic. It declared that a genuine 
philosophy has no kindred with tlic mere asi)iralions of artistic 
minds, but must earn its bread by the sweat of its l)row'. 11 sets 
its face against the idealism which cither thundered against the 
world for its deficiencies, or sought something finer than reality. 
Philosophy is to be the science of the actual world — it is the spirit 
comprehending itself in its own extemalizations and manifestations. 
The philosophy of Hegel is idealism, but it is an idealism in which 
every idealistic unification has its other face in the multiplicity of 
existence. It is realism as well as idealism, and never quits its hold 
on facts. Com]>ared with Fichte and Schelling, Hegel has a sober, 
hard, realistic character. At a later date, witli the call of Schelling 
to Berlin in 1841, it became fashionable to speak of Hegelianism as a 
negative philosophy requiring to be complemented by a " positive *' 
philosophy which w'ould give reality and not mere ideas. The cry 
was the same as that of Krug {q.v.), asking the philosophers who 
expounded the absolute to construe his pen. It was the cry of the 
Evangelical school for a personal Christ and not a dialectical Logos. 
The claims of the individual, the real, material and historical fact, 
it was said, had been sacrificed by Hegel to the universal, the ideal, 
the spiritual and the lo^cal. 

There w^as a truth in these criticisms. It W’as the very aim of 
Hegelianism to render fluid the fixed pha.ses of reality — to show 
existence not to be an immovable rock limiting the efforts of thought, 
but to have thought implicit in it, waiting for release from its 
petrifaction. Nature was no longer, as witli Fichte, to be a mere 
spring-board to evoke the latent powers of tlie spirit. Nor was it, 
as in Schelling’s earlier system', to be a collateral progeny with 
mind from the same womb of indifference and identity. Nature and 
mind in the Hegelian system — the external and the spiritual world 
— have the same origin, but are not co-equal branches. The natural 
world proceeds from the " idea," the spiritual from the idea and 
nature. It is impossible, beginning with the natural world, to 
explain the mind by any process of distillation or development, 
unless consciousness' or its potentiality has been there from the 
first. Reality, independent of the individual consciousness, there 
must be ; reality, independent of all mind, is an impossibility. At 
the basis of all reality, whether material or mental, there is thought. 
But the thought thus regarded as the basis of aU existence is not 
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consciousness with its distinction of ego and non-ego. It is rather 
the stuff of which both mind and nature are made, neither extended 
as in the natural world, nor self-centred as in mind. Thought in its 
primary form is, as it were, thoroughly transparent and abso utely 
fluid, free and mutually interpenetrable in every part — ^the spirit in 
its seraphic scientific life, before creation had produced a natural 
world, and thought had risen to independent existence in the social 
organism. Thought in this primary form, when in all its parts 
completed, is what Hegel calls the ‘*^idea.’' But the idea, though 
funciamental, is in another sense final, in the process of the world. 
Tt only appears in consciousness a.s the crowning development of 
the mind. Only with philosophy does thought become fully con- 
scious of itself in its origin and development. Accordingly the 
history of philosophy is the presupposition of logic, or the three 
branches of philosophy form a circle. 

The exposition or constitution of the idea ’* is the work of the 
Logic. As the total system falls into three parts, so every part of 
L system follows the triadic law. Every truth, every 

Loifc. reality, has three aspects or stages ; it is the unification ot 
two contradictory elements, of two partial aspects of truth which are 
not merely contrary, like black and while, but contradictor, like 
same and different. The first step is a preliminary affirmation and 
unification, the second a negation and differentiation, the third a final 
synthesis. For example, the seed of the plant is an initial unity of 
lue, which when placed in its proper soil suffers disintegration into its 
constituents, and yet in virtue of its vital unity keeps these divergent 
elements together, and reappears as the plant with its members in 
organic union. Or again, the process of scientific induction is a 
threefold chain ; the original hypothesis (the first unification of the 
fact) seems to melt away when confronted with opposite facts, and 
yet no scientific progress is possible unless the stimulus of the 
original unification is strong enough to clasp the discordant facts 
and astablish a reunification. Thesis, antithesis and synthesis, a 
Fichtean formula, is generalized by Hegel into the perpetual law of 
thought. 

In what we may call their psychological aspect these three stages 
are known as the abstract stage, or that of understanding iVerstand), 
the dialectical stage, or that of negative reason, and the speculative 
stage, or that of positive reason {Vefnunft). The first of these 
attitudes taken alone is dogmatism ; the second, when similarly 
isolated, is scepticism ; the third, when unexplained by its elements, 
is mysticism. Thu.s Hegelianism reduces dogmatism, scepticism 
and mysticism to factors in philosophy. The abstract or dogmatic 
pinker believes his object to be one, simple and stationary, and 
intelligible apart from its surrounding. He speaks, ^.g.,as if species 
and genera were fixed and unchangeable ; and fixing his eye on 
the ideal forms in their purity and self-sameness, he scorns the 
phenomenal world, whence this identity and persistence are absent. 
The dialectic of negative reason nicicly dispels these theories. 
Appealing to reality it shows that the identity and permanence of 
forms are contradicted by histo^ ; instead of unity it exhibits 
multiplicity, instead of identity difference, instetid of a whole, only 
parts. Dialectic is, therefore, a dislocating power ; it shakes the 
.solid structures of material thought, and exhibits the instability 
latent in such conceptions of the world. It is the spirit of progre.ss 
and ’ change, the enemy of convention and conservatism ; it is 
al>solutc and universal unrest. In the realm of abstract thought 
the.se transitions take place lightly. In the worlds of nature and 
mind they are more palpable and violent. So far as this Hegel 
seems on the side of revolution. But reason is not negative only ; 
while it disintegrates the mass or unconscious Tinity, it builds up a 
new unity with higher organization. But this third stage is the place 
of effort, requiring neither the surrender of the original unity nor the 
ignoring of the diversity afterwards .suggested. The stimulus of 
contradiction is no doubt a .strong one ; hut the easiest way of esca]>- 
ing it is to shut our eyes to one .side of the antithesis. What is 
required, therefore, is to readjust our original thesis in such a way as 
to include and give expression to both the elements in the process. 

The universe, then, is a process or development, to the eye of 
philosophy. It is the process of the absolute — in religious language, 
the manifestation of God. In the background of all the absolute 
is eternally present ; the rhythmic movement of thought is the 
self-unfolding of the absolute. God reveals Himself in the logical 
idea, in nature and in mind ; but mind is not alike conscious of its 
absoluteness in eirery stage of development. Philosophy alone sees 
God revealing Himself in the ideal organism of thought as it were a 
possible deity prior to the world and to any relation between God 
and actuality ; in the natural world, as a .scries of materialized 
forces and forms of life : and in the spiritual world as the human soul, 
the legal and moral order of society, and the creations of art, religion 
and philosophy. 

This introduction of the absolute became a stumbling-block to 
Feiierbach and other members of the Left.'* They rejected as an 
illegitimate interpolation the eternal .subject of development, and, 
instead of one continuing God as the subject of all the predicates 
bv which in the logic the absolute is defined, assumed onlv .t. .series 
of ideas, products of philosophic activity. They denied the theo- 
logical value of the logical forms — the development of the.se forms 
being in their opinion due to the human thinker, not to a .sclf- 
revealing absolute. Thus they made man the creator of the absolute. 


But with this modification on the system another necessarily 
followed ; a mere logical series could not create nature. And tlius 
the material universe became the real starting-point. Thought 
became only the result of organic conditions— subjective and human ; 
and the system of Hegel was no longer an idealization of religion’ 
but a naturalistic theory with a prominent and peculiar logic. ’ 

The logic of Hegel is the only rival to the logic of Aristotle. What 
Aristotle did for the theory of demonstrative reasoning, Hegel 
attempted to do for the whole of human knowledge. His logic is 
an enumeration of the forms or categories by which our experience 
exists. It carried out Kant’s doctrine of the categories as a priori 
.synthetic principles, but removed the limitation by which Kant 
denied them any constitutive value except in allianc«s with ex- 
perience. According to Hegel the terms in which thought exhibits 
itself arc a system of their own, with laws and relations which 
reappear in a less obvious shape in the theories of nature and mind. 
Nor are they restricted to the small number which Kant obtained 
by manipulating the cunent subdivision of judgments. But all 
forms by which thought holds sensations in unity (the formative or 
S3mthetic elements of language) had their place aksigned in a system 
where one leads up to and passes over into another. 

The fact which ordinary thought ignores, and of which ordinary 
logic therefore provides no account, is the presence of gradation and 
continuity in the world. The general terms of language simplify 
the universe by reducing its variety of individuals to a few forms, 
none of which exists simply and perfectly. The method of the 
understanding is to divide and then to give a separate reality to 
what it has thus distinguished. It is part of Hegel’s plan to remedy 
this one-sided character of thought, by laying bare the gradations 
of ideas. He lays special stress on the point that abstract ideas 
when held in their al)straction are almost interchangeable with 
their opposites — that extremes meet, and that in every tnie and 
concrete idea tliere is a coincidence of o|)po.sites. 

The beginning of the logic is an illustration of this. The logical 
idea is treated under the three heads of being (5>y;/), essence {Wesen) 
and notion {Begriff), The simplest term of thouglit is being; we 
cannot think less about anything than when we merely say that it is. 
Being— the abstract “ is is nothing definite, and nothing at least is. 
Being and not being are thus declared identical — a proposition which 
in this unqualified shape was to most people a stumbling-block at 
the very door of the system. Instead of the mere " is ” which is as 
yet nothing, wc should rather say " becomes,” and as ” becomes ” 
always implies ” something,” wc have determinate being — “ a 
being ” which in the next stage of definiteness becomes ” one.” And 
in this way we ])ass on to the quantitative aspects of being. 

T he terms treabrd under the first head, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are the abstract principles of quantity and number, and 
their application in measure to determine the limits of being. Under 
the title of e.ssence arc discussed those pairs of correlative terms which 
are habitually cmi)loyed in the explanation of the world— such os 
law and phenomenon, cause and effect, rea.sfm and consequence, 
substance and attribute. Under the head of notion arc cor^sidcred, 
firstly, the .subjective forms of conception, judgment and syllogism ; 
secoiidly, their realization in objects as mechanically, cliemically 
or teleologically constituted ; and thirdly, the idea first of life, and 
next of science, as the complete interpenetration of thought and 
objectivity. The third part of logic evidently is what contains the 
topics usually treated in logic-books, though even here the province 
of logic in the ordinary sense is exceeded. The first two divisions — 
the ” objective logic — are what is usually called metaphysics. 

The characteristic of the system is the gradual way in whir.lr idea is 
linked to idea so as to make tijc division into chapters only an arrange- 
ment of convenience. The judgment is completed in the syllogism : 
the syllogistic form as the perfection of subjective thought passes into 
objectivity, where it first appears embociie<l in. a mechanical sy.stem ; 
and the teleological object, 111 which the members are as means and 
end, leads up to the idea of life, where tJic cind is means and means 
e.iul indissolubly till death. In some cases tlicsc transitions nia\’ 
be un.satisfactory and forced ; it i.s apparent that the linear develop 
ment from ” being ” to the ” idea is got by transforming inUi a 
logical order the sequence that has roughly prevailed in pliilosopliv 
from the Elcatics : cases might be quoted where the reasoning seeins 
a play ui>oii words ; and it may often be doubted W' hot her certain 
ideas do not involve extra-logical considerations. The order of the 
categories is in the main outline.s fixed ; but in the minor details 
much depends ujion the philosopher, who has to fill in tlic gajis 
between ideas, with little guidance from thedatii of cxjuu'iencc, and 
to assign to tlie stages of development names which occasionall\ 
deal hardly with language. The merit of Hegel is to have indicated 
and to a large tjxtent displayed the filiation and mutual limitation 
of our forms of Ihought ; to liave arranged them in the order ol 
tlicir comparative capacity to give a .sati.sfactory exj)re.ssion to tiutli 
in the totality of its relations ; and to have broken down the partition 
which in Kant separated the formal logic from tlje transcendental 
analytic as well as the general disruption between logic and meta- 
physic. ^It must at the .same time be admitted that much of the. 
work of weaving the terms of thought, the categories, into a system 
has a hypothetical and tentative character, and that Hegel has 
rather pointed out the path which logic must follow, viz. a cnticism 
of the terms of scientific and ordinary thought m their filiation 
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and interdependence, than himftelf in every case kept to the right 
way. The day for a fuller investigation of this problem wUl partly 
depend upon the progress of the study of language in the direction 
marked out by W. von Huniboldt 

The Philosophy of Nature starts with the result of the logical 
development^ with the full scientific '* idea." But the relations of 
^ pure thought, losing their inwardness, appear as relations 

of space and time ; iho abstract development of thought 
•oaHx or a^ppears as matter and movement. In.stead of thought, we 
matun* have perception ; instead of dialectic, gravitation : instead 
of causation, sequence in time. The whole falls under the three 
heads of meclianics, physics and '* organic " — the content under each 
varying somewhat in the three editions of the Encyklopddie, The 
first treats of space, time, matter, movement ; and in the solar system 
we have the representation of the idea in its general and abstract 
material form. Under the head of physics we have the theory of 
the elements, of sound, heat and cohesion, and finally of chemical 
affinity —presenting the phenomena of material change and inter- 
change in a series of special forces which generate the variety of the 
life of nature. l.astly, under the head of “ organic/’ come geology, 
bc:>tany and animal physiology — ^pre.senting the concrete results o:^ 
these processes in the tJiree kingdoms of nature. 

The charges of superficial analogies, so freely urged against the 
" Natur philosophic " by critics who forgot the impulse it gave to 
physical research by the identification of forces then believ^ to be 
radically distinct, do not particularly affect Hegel. But m gcnei'al 
it may Ihj stiid that lie looJeed down upon the mere natural world. 
The meanest of the fancies of the mind and the most casual of its 
whims he regarded as a better warrant for the being of God than 
any .single object of nature. Tliose who .supposed astronomy to 
inspire religious awe were horrified to hear the stars compared to 
cTuptive spots on the face of the sky. Even in the animal world, 
the highest stage of nature, he saw a failure to reach an indefiendent 
and rational system of organiziition : and its feelings under the 
continuous violence and menace.s of the environment ho described 
as in.sccure, anxious and unhapjiy. 

His point of view was casentially opposed to the current views of 
science. To metamorphosis he only allowed a logical value, as 
explaining the natural classification ; the only real, existent meta- 
morfiliosis he saw in the development of the individual from its 
embryonic stage. Still more distinctly tlid he contravene the general 
tendency of scientific explanation. "It is held the triumph of 
science to recognize in the general process of the earth the same 
categories as are e.xhihited in the proccs.ses of isolated bodies. This 
is, liowever, an application of categories from a field where the 
conditions are finite to a sphere in which the circumstances are 
infinite." In astronomy he depreciates the merits of Newton and 
elevates Kepler, accusing Newton particularly, propos of the 
distinction of centrifugal and centripetal forces, oi leading to a 
confusion between what is mathematically to be distinguished jind 
what is physically separate. The principles which explain the fall of 
an apple will not do for the planets. As to colour, he follows Goethe, 
and uses strong language against Newton’s theory, for the barbarism 
of the conception that liglit is a compound, the incorrectness of his 
observaiions, In chemistry, again, he objw'ts to the way in 

which all the chemical elements are tro«?.ted as on the same level. 

The third ])art of the system is the Piiiloso])hy of Mind. Its 
three divisions are the " subjective mind " (])sychology) , the " ob- 
jective mind '* (philosophic jurisprudence, moral and 
' * political philosophy) and the " absolute mind " (the 

a philosophy of art, religion and j^bilosophy). The subjects 
second and third divisions have been treated by 
Hegel with great detail. The " ol>jectivo mind ” is Uic 
topic of the RecJUs-Pkilosophie, and of the lectures on the 
Philosophy of History; while on the " absolute mind " we have 
the lectures on At^stlietic, on the Philosophy of Religion and on the 
History of Philosophy — in short, more tliau ont> third of his works. 

The purely ps 3 rchological branch of the subject takes up half of 
the space allotted to Geist in the Encyklopddie. It falls under 
the three head.^ of anthropology, phenomenology and psychology 
proper. Anthropology treats of the mind in union with the Inxly 
—of the natural soul — and discusses the relations of the soul with 
the planets, tlie races of mankind, the differences of age, dreams, 
animal magnetism, insanity and phrenology. In this obscure region 
it is rich in suggestions and rap]>rochemcnts ; but the ingenuity of 
these speculations attracts curiosity more tlian it satisfies scientific 
inquiry. In the Phenomenology con.sciousness, self-consciousness 
and reason are dealt with. The title of tlic section and the contents 
recall, though with some important variations, the earlier half of his 
first work; only that here the historical background on which the 
stages in tlie «levclopmcnt of the ego were represented has dis- 
appeared. Psychology, in the stricter sense, deals with tlic various 
forms of theoretical and practical intellect, such as attention, memory , 
desire and will. In lliis account of the development of an inde- 
pendent, active and intelligent being from the stage where man like 
the Dryad is a portion of the natural life around him, Hegel has 
combined what may be termed a physiology and pathcuogy of the 
mind — a subject far wider than that of ordinary psychologies, and 
one of vast intrinsic importance. It Ls, of course, easy to set aside 
these questions as unanswerable, and to find artificiality in the 


arrangement. Still it remains a great point to have even attempted 
some system in the dark anomalies which lie under the normal 
consciousness, and to have traced the genesis of the intellectual 
faculties from animal sensitivity. 

The theory ot the mind as objectified in the mstitutions of law. 
the family and the state is discussed in the " i*hilosophy of Right 
Beginning with the antithesis of a legal system and - . 
morality, Hegel, carrying out the work of Kant, presents . 

the synthesis of these elements in the ethical life Isittlichr 
of the family and tiie state. Treating tJie family as 
an instinctive re^ization of the moral life, and not as the result of 
contract, he shows how by the means of wider associations duo to 
private interests the state issues as the full home of tlic moral spirit, 
where intimacy of interdependence is combined with freedom of 
independent growtli. The state is tiie consummation of man as 
finite ; it is the necessary starting-point whence the spdrit rises to an 
absolute existence in the spheres of art, religion and philosophy. In 
the finite world or t<?mporal state, religion, as the finite organization 
of a church, is, like other societies, suljordinate to the state. But 
on another side, as absolute spirit, religion, like art and ]jhiiosophy, 
is not subject to tlie state, but belongs to a higljer region. 

The political state is always an individual, and the relations oi 
the.se states with each otlier and the " world-.spirit " of which they 
are tlie manifestations constitute the material of history. The 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History, edited by Cans and subse* 
quentiy by Karl Hegel, is the most popular of Hegel's works. The 
history of the world is a scene ot judgment where one people and 
one alone holds for awhile tlie sceptre, as the unconscious instrument 
ot the universal spirit, till another rises in its place, with a fuller 
measure of libe^— a larger superiority to the bonds of natural 
and artificial circumstance. Tlnec main periods — the Gricntal, 
the Clas.sical and the Germanic — in which respectively tlie single 
despot, the dominant order, and the man as man po.ssess freedom 
— constitute the history of the world. Inaccuracy in detail and 
artifice in the arrangement of isolated peoples are inevitable in 
such a scheme. A graver mistake, according to some critics, is 
that Hegel, far from giving a law ol progress, seems to suggest that 
the history of the world is neai'ing an end, and 1ms merely reduced 
the past to a logical formula. The answer to this charge is partly 
that such a law seems unattainable, and pariJy that the idealistic 
content of the present which pliiloso>)hy extracts is always an 
advance u})on actual fact, and so does throw a light into the fii ture. 
And at any rale tlic method is greater than Hegel’s employment of it. 

But as witli Aristotle so wiih Hegel — beyond the ethical and 
political sphere rises the world of absolute spirit in art, religion and 
philosophy. The psychological distinction betwtsin the « . 
three forms is that sensuous perception {Anschatmng) 
is the organon of the first, presenlative conce]>tioa 
{Vorsteltung) of the second and free tlioiight of tlie third. 

The work of art, the lii-st embodiment of al)solute mind, J . 
shows a sensuous conformity between tlie idea and the ^ 
reality in which it is expressed. The so-called beauty of nature is 
for Hegel an adventitious beauty. The beauty of art is a beauty bom 
in the spirit of tlie artist and Ixirn again in tiie spectator ; it is not 
like the beauty of natural things, an incident of their existence, but 
is " essentially a question, an address to a re.sponding breast, a call 
to the heart and spirit." The perfection of art depends on the degree 
of intimacy in which idea and form appenj: worked into t^ach oilier. 
From tlie different projxirtion between the idea and the sliape in 
which it is realized arise tlirce different forms of art. When the idea, 
itself indefinite, gets no further than a struggle and endeavour for 
its appropriate exjiression, wc have the synilx>lic, which is the 
Oriental, form of art, which seeks to compensate its imperfect ex- 
pression by colossal and enigmatic structures. In the second or 
classical form of art the idea of humanity finds an ade.<piate sensuous 
representation. But this form disappears with the decease of Greek 
national life, and on its collapse follows tlie romantic, llio third form 
of art ; where the liarmony of form and content again grows de- 
fective, because Uie object of Christian art- — the infinite spirit — is a 
theme loo high for art. Corresponding to this division is the classi- 
fication of tlie single arts. First comes architecture — in the main, 
symbolic art ; then sculpture, the classical art par excellence ; they 
are found, liowever, in all thrf?e forms. Painting and music are the 
specially romantic arts. Lastly, as a union of painting and music 
comes poetry, where the sensuous element is more than ever sub- 
ordinate to the spirit. 

The lectures on the Philosophy of Art stray largely into the next 
sphere and dwell with zest on the close connexion of art and religion ; 
and the discussion of the decadence and rise of religions, of the 
aesthetic qualities of Christian legend, of the age of chivalry, &c., 
make 1 he Asthetik a Ixiok of varied interest. 

The lectures on the PhilOvSopliy of Religion, though unequal in 
their composition and belonging to different dates, serve to exhibit 
the vital connexion of tlie system with CJiristianity. Religion, like 
art, is inferior to philosophy as an exponent of the harmony between 
man and the absolute. In it the alxiolute exists as the poetry and 
music of the heart, in the inwardness of feeling. He^el after ex- 
pounding the nature of religion passes on to discuss its historical 
phases, but in the immature state of religious science falls into 
several mistakes. At tlic bottom of the scale of nature-worships he 
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places the rt^i^on of sorcery. The p-adations which follow are 
apportioned with some uncertainty amongst the religious of the 
East. With the Persian religion of light and the Egyptian of 
enigmas wc pass to those fait J is where Godhead takes the form of 
a spiritual individuality, i.e. to' the Hebrew religion (of sublimity), 
the Greek (of beauty) and the Roman (of adaptation). last cornea 
absolute religion, in which the mystery of the reconciliation between 
God and man is an open doctrine. This is CJiristianily, in which 
God is a Trinity, because He is a spirit. Tlie revelation of this 
tnith is the subject f)£ the Christian Scriptures. For the Son of 
God, in the immediate aspect, is the finite world of nature and 
man, which far from being at one with its Fathtir is originaJly in 
an attitude of estrangement. The hi.slory of Clirist is the visible 
reconciliation bctwecai man and the denial. Witli the clcatji of 
Christ this union, ceasing to be a mere fact, becomes a vital idea — 
the Spirit of God which dwells in the Christian community. 

The lectures on the History of Pliilosophy deal disproportionately 
with tlic various cpoclis, and in some parts date from the begmniug 
of Hegel's career. In trying to subject history to tlie ord<'r of logic 
they sometimes misconceive the filiation of ideas. But they created 
the history of philosophy as a scientific study. They showed that 
a philosophical theory is not an iiccident or whim, biit an exponent 
of its age determined by its antecedents and environments, and 
handing on its results to the future. (W. W. ; X.) 

He^etianism in England. — On the continent of Europe the direct 
influence of Hegelianism was comparatively short-lived. This was 
due among other causes to the direction of attention to the rising 
science of psycliology, partly to the reaction against the speculative 
method. In Englancl and Scotland it had another fate. Both in 
theory and practice it here seemed to supply precisely the cotinlcr- 
active to prevailing tendencies towards om])irici.sm and individual Ism 
tliat was required. In this respect it stood to philosophy in .some- 
what the same relation tliat the influence of Goethe stood to litera- 
ture. 'I'his explains the hold which it had obtained upon botli 
English and .Sc^oltisli thoiiglil .soon after the middle of the roth cen- 
tury. The first impulse came from J* F. Forrier and J. H. Stirling 
in Edmburgh, and B. Jowi'tt in (Oxford. Already in the .seventies 
there was a powerful school of English thinkers under the lead of 
J'-dwtird Caird and T. TI. Green dcvoUKl to tlie study and exposition 
of the Hegelian .system. With the gcncnil accepbince of its main 
princi])le that tlie" real is the rational, there came in the eighties a 
more critical examination of the precise meaning to be attached to 
it and its bearing on tiic problems of religion. The earlier Hegelians ; 
had inter]>rctcd it. in the sense that tlie world in its ultimate essence 
^vas not only spiritual Init self-cotisciou.s intelligence whose nature 
was reflected inadequately but truly in the finite mind. They thus 
sf?cmed to come forward in the character of exponents rather than 
critics of the Western Ixilief in (rod, frecxloin and immortality. As 
time went on it became obvious that without departure from the 
spirit of idfiili.sm Hegel's principle was su.scepUble of a different 
interprefcition. Granted that rationality taken in the sense of inner 
coherence and scIf-consistcncy is tlie ultimate standard of truth 
and reality, does .self-con.sciousness itself answer to the dtmiands of 
this criterion ? If not, are wc not forced to deny ultimate reality 
to personality whether human or divine ? The question was 
definitely raised in F. H. Bradley's Af^pearance and ’Raality (1893; 
2nd ed., 1897) and answered in the negative. The completeness and 
self-cousi.stency wliich our ideal requires can Ix^ realized only in a 
form of being in which subject and object, will and desire, no longer 
stand as exclusive oppo.sites, from which it .seemed at once to follow 
that tlic finite self could not be a reality nor the Infinite reality a .self. 
On this basis Bradley developed a theory of the Absolute which, while 
not denying that it mu.st be conceived of spiritually, insisted that its 
s])iriluaiity is of a kind that finds no anaiogy in our self-conscious 
exjierience. More recently J. M. I*!. McTaggart 's Studies in Hcf^elian 
Dialer lie (1896), Studies in HegeMan Cosmology (1901) and Some 
Dogmas of Religion (1906) have opened a new chajifer in tlic inter- 
pretation of Hegelianism. Truly perceiving that the ultimate 
metaphysical problem is, here as ever, the relation of the One and the 
Many, McTaggart starts with a definition of the ideal in wdiicli our 
thought upon it can come to rest. He finds it where (a) the unity is 
for each individual, {h) Hie whole nature of the individual is to be 
for the unity. It follows from such a conception of the relation that 
tlic whole cannot itself be an individual apart from the individuals 
in whom it is realized, in other Avords, the Absolute cannot be a 
l*or.soTi. But for the same reason — ^'iz. that in it first and in it alone 
this condition is realized — the individual .soul must be held to be an 
ultimate reality reflecting in its inmo.st nature, like the monad of 
Tcibniz, the complete fulness and harmony of the wliolc. In reply 
to Bradley's argument for the unreality of the .self, Hegel is inter- 
preted as meaning that the opposition between self and not-self on 
which it i.s founded is one that is self-made and in being made is 
transcended. The fuller our knowledge of reiihty the more doe.s 
the object stand out as an invulnerable system of ordered parts, 
but the procc.ss by which it is thus set in opposition to the subject 
is also the process by which we understand and transform it into the 
substance of our own thought* From this position further conse- 
quences followed. Seeing that Hie individual soul must thus be 
taken to stand in respect to its inmost eascnce in complete har- 
mony with the whole, it must eternally be at one with itself ] all 
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change mu.st be appearance. Seeing, moreover, that it is, and is 
maintained in being, by a fi.xed relation to the Abs«jluU>, it cannot, 
fad of immortality. No pantheistic theory of an ettTual .substance 
continuously expressing itself in different individuals who fall back 
into its being like drops into the ocean will here be sufficient. The 
ocean is the drops. “ The Alxsolute requires t^ach self not to make 
up a sum or to maintain an average but in respect of the self’s special 
and unique? nature.” Finally as it cannot cease, neither can the 
individual soul have had a beginning. Prc-cxistence is as necessary 
and certain as a future life. If memory is lacking as a link behveeii 
the different live.s, tins only shows that memory Ls not of the sub- 
stance of the soul. 

In view ol these flillerencc.s (amounting almost to an antinomy of 
paradoxc.s) in interpretation, it i.s not suqui.sing to find that receni 
years have witne.s.sc(l a violent retiction in some quarters against 
Hegelian influence- ThiL4 has talien the direction on Hie one hand of 
a revival of reualism (see METAi-jivfsics), on the other of a new form 
oi subjective ideali.sm (see Pragmatism). As yet neither of these 
movements has shown sufficient coherence or stability to establish 
itself as a rival to the main current of philosophy in England. But 
tlK?y have both l>cen urged with sufficient ability to an*e.st its progress 
and to call for a reconsideration and restatement of I he. fundamental 
principle of idealist philosophy and ils relation to the fundamental 
))rol>lcnis of religion. This will probably l>e the main work of tlie 
next generation of tlimkers in England (see IiniAU.sM). 

Among Italian Hegelians are A. Vera, Ratlaelo Mariano and 

B. Spaventa (1817-1883) ; see V. dc Lucia, L' Ihgii in Italia (1891). 
Ill Sweden, J. J. Boreiiiisof Lund ; in Norway, G. V. Lyng (d. 1884), 
M. J. Monrad (1816-1S97) and G. Kent (d. 1892) liave adopted 
Hegelianism : in France, P. T^roux and T\ I’revost. 

Bibltograpuv. — S hortly after Hegel's deatli his collected works 
were published by a number of his friends, wlio combined for the 
piiqiosc. They appeared in t?ighteon volumes in 1832, and a second 
cilition came onl about twelve years later. Volumes i.-\'iii. contain 
^ flic W'orks published by himself: the remainder i.s marie up of his 
lectures on the Philosophy of History, Aesthetic, tiie Pliilosophy of 
Religion and the History of Philosoyihy, be.sides some essay.s amj 
reviews, with a few of his letters, and the Philo.sopliical I'l cipaedcwlic, 

For his life see K. Rosenkianz. Lcben Hegds (Tk-rJin, 184,;) ; 

I R. R. Haym, tlcvel unrl seine Zeit (Berlin, 1837) ; K. Eostlin. llrgi! 
j in philosophiseher^ poliiischer itnd nationaler Beziehung ( riibingen, 

! 1870) ; Rosenkranz, Hegel ah cleutschcr National- Philosuph (rk'riiii, 
1870), and his Seue Studien, vol. iv. (Berlin, 1878) ; Kuno Fi.ndicr, 
Ilegels l.eben und Werke, 

For the pliilosopliy see A. Ruge's Aus frUherer Zeit, vol. iv. 
(Berlin, 1867) ; Haym (as iibovc) ; F. A. Trendelenburg (in Logiseke 
Untrysuehungen) ; A. 1 .. Kym {Metaphysisehc Vnter such itn gen) and 

C. Hermann {Hegel und die logiseke Erage and other work.s) are 
noticeable as modern critics. Georges N06), La Logiqm de Hegel 
(Pans, 1897) : Alovs Schmid, Die EntwickahmgsgeschicMe dev 
Hegelschen l.ogik (Regensburg, 1838). Vera has tran.slated the 
Emyklopddic into French, with notes; C. Beiiard, tlic Astheiik. 
In English J. Iliilchesorj Stirling's Secret of Hegel (2 vols., lAindon, 
1863) contains a translation of the beginning of llie W issenschaft dev 
Logik ; Hic *' Logic " from the Encyklopddie has been translated, 
witli l*rolcgomena, by W. Wallace (Oxford, 1874). W. Wallace also 
tran.slated the thiiil ]>art of the EncyUlopadie in Hegel's Philosophy 
of Mind (1894) ; R. B. Haldane the History of Philosophy (1806) ; 
E. B. Speirs, lectures on the Philosophy of Religion (1893) ; J. Sihree, 
lectures on The Philosophy of History (1832): B. Bosanquet, Philo' 
Sophy of JHiic Art, Inlroductioii (1886) ; W. Hastie, The Philosophy 
of Art (1880) ; S. W'. Dyde, The Philosoffhy of Right (1896). Other 
recent expositions and criticisms in atidilion to those mentioned 
alKive are W. "J'. Harris, IlrgeTs Logie (1890) ; J. B. Baillie, Oririn 
and Signifierinre of HegeTs Logie. (1901), anti Outline of the Idealistic 
Construction of Experience (i9i>b) I P- Bartli, Dir Gesrhichlsphilosophie 
Hcgels (1890) ; J- A. Marrast, J.a Philosophic du droit de Hegel 
(1869) ; L. Miraglia, 1 Principii frutdamenlali c la dottrina eiico- 
giuridica di Hegel (1873) : HegeVs Philosophy of the State and History 
(Germ. Idiil. Cl.assics, 1887) ; G. Holland, Philosophie des Rerhis 
(1902), and Hegels Philosophie der Religion (1901) ; E. Ott, Die 
Religionsphilosophie Hegels ^ 9 *^ 4 ) » J* M. Sterrett, Studies in Hegel* s 
Phiiosophv of Religion (1891) ; M. Ehrenhanss, Hegels Goifesbegriff 
(iiSSo) : E, Caird, Hegel (t88o) ; A. Seth Pringlo-Palli.son, Hegelian- 
ism and Personality (1893) ; Millicent Mat.konzi(\ Hegel’s Educational 
Theory and Practice (1909), with biographical sketch ; J. M. E. 
McTaggart, Commentary on HegeVs Logic (iQio)* (J* H* 

HEGEMON OF THASOS, Greek writer of the old comedy, 
nicknamed from his fondness for lentils. Hardly anything 
is known of him, except that he flourished during the Pelopon- 
nesian War. According to Aristotle (Poetics y ii. 5) he wa.s' the 
inventor of a kind of parody ; by slightly altering the ^wording 
in well-known poems he transformed the .sublime into the 
ridiculous. ^Vhen the ne\v.s of the di.sastcr in Sicily reached 
Athens, hi.s parody of the Gigantomachia was being performed ; 
it is said that the audience were so amused by it that, instead of 
leaving to show their grief, they remained in their seats. He 
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was also the author of a comedy called Philinne (Philine), 
written in the manner of Eupolis and Cratinus, in which be 
attacked a well-known courtesan. Athenaeus (p. 698), who 
preserves some parodic hexameters of his, relates other anecdotes 
concerning him (pp. 5, io8, 407). 

FrapfmcTits in T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum fragmeitta, i. (1880) ; 
B. J. l^^Itzer, De parodica Graecorum poesi (1855). 

HEGEMONY (Gr. yyefioyla, leadership, from ^]y€i(r$(u, to 
lead), the leadership especially of one particular state in a group 
of federated or loosely united states. The term was first applied 
in Greek history to the position claimed by different individual 
city-states, e.g. by Athens and Sparta, at different times to a 
position of predominance {primus inter pares) among other equal 
states, coupled with individual autonomy. The reversion of this 
position was claimed by Macedon (see Greece : Ancient History, 
and Delian League). 

HEGESIAS OF MAGNESIA (in Lydia), Greek rhetorician and 
historian, flourished about 300 b.c. Strabo (xiv. 648) speaks 
of him as the founder of the florid style of composition known as 
“ Asiatic ’’ (cf. Timaeus). Agatharchides, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus and Cicero all speak of him in disparaging terms, 
although Varro seems to have approved of his work. lie pro- 
fessed to imitate the simple style of Lysias, avoiding long periods, 
niul expressing himself in short, jerky sentences, without modula- 
tion or finish. His vulgar affectation and bombast made his 
writings a mere caricature of the old Attic. Dionysius describes 
his composition as tinselled, ignoble and effeminate. It is 
generally supposed, from the fragment quoted as a specimen by 
Dionysius, that ITegesias is to be classed among the writers of 
lives of Alexander the Great. This fragment describes the 
treatment of Gaza and its inhabitants by Alexander after its 
conquest, but it is possible that it is only part of an cpidcictic 
or show-S])eech , not of an historical work. This view is supported 
by a remark of Agatharchides in Photius {cod. 350) tliat the 
only aim of Hegesias was to exhibit his skill in describing 
sensational events. 

See Cicero, Brutus 83, Orator 67, 60, with J. E. Sandys's note, ad 
Alt. ?:ii. 0 ; Dion, HaliV. Deverborum comp.iw', Aulus Gcllius ix. 

4 ; I Autarch, Alexander, 3 ; C. W. Mi'illcr, Scriptorcs rcrum Alexandri , 
Magniy p. 138 (appendix to Didot ed. of Arrian, 1846) ; Norden, j 
Die antihe Kunstprosa (1898); J. B. Bury, Ancient Greek Historians 
(1909), pp. 1G0-173, on origin and dcvclopineut of “ Asiatic ” style, 
with example from Hegesias. 

HEGESIPPUS, Athenian orator and statesman, nicknamed 
Kpr»';/?i»Aos' (“knot”), probably from the way in which he wore 
his hair. lie lived in the time of Demosthenes, of whose anti- 
Macedonian policy he was an erithusinstic supporter. In 343 
r.c. he v/as one of the ambas.sadors sent to Macedonia to dis- 
cuss, amongst other matters, the restoration of the i.shind of 
Halonnesus, which had been seized by Philip. The mission was 
unsuccessful, but soon afterwards Philip wrote to Alliens, offering 
to resign possession of the island or to submit to arbitration the 
cpiestion of ownership. In reply to this letter the oration De 
Hahmneso was delivered, which, although included among the 
speeches of Demosthenes, is generally considered to be by 
Hegesippus. Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plutarch, however, 
favour the authorship of Demosthenes. 

Sec Demosthcne.s, De falsa le^aiione 36.1, 447, De corona 250, 
Philip pica iii. 129; Pluttirch, Demosthenes 17, A pophthegmata, 
1870; Dionysius Halic. ad Ammaeum, i. ; Grote, History of Greece, 
cli. 90. 

HEGESIPPUS (fl. A.D. 150-180), early Christian writer, was of 
l\alestinian origin, and lived under the Emperors Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. Like Aristo of Pella he belonged 
to that group of Judaistic Christians which, while keeping the law 
themselves, did not attempt to impose on others the requirements 
of circumcision and Sabbath observance. He was the author of 
a treatise {vTrofivT/jfmra) in five books dealing with such subjects 
as Christian literature, the unity of church doctrine, paganism, 
heresy and Jewish Christianity, fragments of which are found in 
Eusebius, who obtained much of his information concerning early 
Palestinian church history and chronology from this source. 
Hegesippus was also a great traveller, and like many other leaders I 


of his time came to Rome (having visited Corinth on the way) 
about the middle of the 2nd century. His journeyings impressed 
him with the idea that the continuity of the church in the cities 
he visited was a guarantee of its fidelity to apostolic orthodoxy : 
“ in each succession and in every city, the doctrine is in accordance 
with that which the Law and the Prophets and the Lord [i.e, the 
Old Testament and the evangelical tradition] proclaim.” To 
illustrate this opinion he drew up a list of the Roman bishops. 
Hegesippus is thus a sigraficant figure both for the type of 
Christianity taught in the circle to which he belonged, and as 
accentuating the point of view which the church began to assume 
in the presence of a developing gnosticism. 

HEGESIPPUS, the supposed author of a free J.atin adaptation 
of the Jewish War of Josephus under the title De hello Jvidaico et 
excidio urhis Hierosolymitanae. The seven books of Josephus 
are compressed into five, but much has been added from the 
Antiquilies and from the works of Roman historians, while several 
entirely new speeches are introduced to suit the occasion. Internal 
evidence shows that the work could not have been written before 
the 4th century a.d. The author, who is undoubtedly a Christian, 
describes it in his preface as a kind of revised edition of Josephus. 
Some authorities attribute it to Ambrose, bishop of Milan (340 - 
397 )i ^ut there is nothing to settle the authorship definitely. The 
name Hegesippus itself appears to be a corruption of Josephus, 
through the stages *hixr/y7ro«, Tosippus, Egesippus, Hegesippus, 
unless it was purposely adopted as reminiscent of Hegesippus, the 
father of ecclesiastical history (2nd century). 

Best edition by C. F. Weber and J. Caesar (1864) ; authorities 
in 1£. Scliiirer, History of the Javish People (ling, trans.), i. 99 scq. ; 
F. Vogel, De Hegesippo, qui diciiur, Josephi inierprele (Erlangen, 
t88i). 

HEGIUS [VON HEEK], ALEXANDER {c. 1433-1498), German 
humanist, so called from his birthplace Heek in Westphalia. In 
his youth he was a pupil of Thomas k Kempis, at that time canon 
of the convent of St Agnes at Zwolle. In 1474 he settled down at 
Deventer in Holland, where he either founded or succeeded to the 
headship of a school, which became famous for the number of its 
distinguished alumni. First and foremost of these was Erasmus ; 
others were Hermann von dem Busche, the missionary of 
humanism, Conrad Goclenius (Gockelcn), ('onrad Mutianus 
(Muth von Mudt) and Pope Adrian VL Hegius died at Deventer 
on the 7th of December 1498. His writings, consisting of short 
poems, philosophical essays, grammatical notes and letters, 
were published after his death by his pupil Jacob Faber. They 
display considerable knowledge of Latin, but less of Greek, on the 
value of which he strongly insisted. Hegiiis's chief claim to l)e 
remembered rests not upon his published works, but upon his 
services in the cause of humanism. He succeeded in abolishing 
the old-fashioned medieval textbooks and methods of instruction, 
and led his pupils to the study of the classical authors themselves. 
His generosity in assi.sting poor students exhausted a considerable 
fortune, and at his death he left nothing but his books and 
clot lies. 

See D. Reichling, " Bcitragc znr Charakteristik de.s Alox. TTrgius ” 
in the Monatsschrift fiir Westdcutschland (1877) ; H. Ilainelmann 
Opera genealogico-historica (171 f ) ; H. A. Erhard, Geschichte des 
\y tederaufhlilhens wissenschaftlicher Bildung (1826) ; C. KralTt and 
W. Crecelius, Alexander Hegius iind seine Schiller,** from the 
works of Johannes Butzbach, one of Hegius*s pupils, in Zeitsrhrift 
des bcrgischen GeschichSsvereins, vii. (Bonn, 1871). 

HEIBERG, JOHAN LUDVIG (1791-1860), Danish poet and 
critic, son of the p)olitical writer Peter Andreas Heiberg (1758- 
1841), and of the famous novelist, afterwards the Baroness 
Gyllembourg-Ehrensvard, was bom at Copenhagen on the T4th 
of December 1791. In 1800 his father was exiled and settled in 
Paris, where he was employed in the French foreign office, retir- 
ing in 1817 with a pension. His political and satirical writings 
continued to exercise great influence over his fellow-countr^'men. 
Johan Ludvig Heiberg was taken by K. L. Rahbek and his wife 
into their house at l^kehuset. He was educated at the uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and his first publication, entitled The 
Theatre for Marionettes (1814), included two romantic dramas. 
This was followed by Christmas Jokes and New Years Trichi 
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(1816), Ttie Initiation of Pysche (1817), The Prophecy of 
Tycho BrahS, a satire on the eccentricities of the Romantic 
writers, especially on the sentimentality of Ingemann. These 
works attracted attention at a time when Baggesen, Ohlen- 
schlager and Ingemann possessed the popular ear, and were 
understood at once to be the opening of a great career. In 1817 
Heiberg took his degree, and in 1819 went abroad with a grant 
from government. He proceeded to Paris, and spent the next 
three years there with his father. In 1822 he published his drama 
of Nina, and was made professor of the Danish language at the 
university of Kiel, where he delivered a course of lectures, com- 
paring the Scandinavian mythology as found in the Edda with 
the poems of Ohlenschlager. These lectures were published in 
German in 1827. 

In 1825 Heiberg came Ijack to Copenhagen for the purpose of 
introducing the vaudeville on the Danish stage. He composed a 
great number of these vaudevilles, of which the best known are 
King Solomon and George the Hatmaker (1825) ; April Fools 
(1826); A Story in Rosenborg Garden (1827); Kjbge Htiskors 
(1831); The Danes in Paris (1833); No (1836); and Yes 
( 1839). He took his models from the French theatre, but showed 
extraordinary skill in blending the words and the music ; but the 
subjects and the humour were essentially Danish and even topical. 
Meanwhile he was producing dramatic work of a more serious 
kind ; in 1828 he brought out the national drama of Elverhbi ; 
in 1830 The Inseparables ; in 1835 the fairy comedy of The Elves, 
a dramatic version of Tieck’s Elfin ; and in 1838 Fata Morgana. 
In 1841 Heiberg published a volume of New Poems containing 
“ A Soul after Death,” a comedy which is perhaps his master- 
piece, “ The Newly Wedded Pair,” and other pieces. He edited 
from 1827 to 1830 the famous weekly, the Flyvende Post (The 
Flying Post), and subsequently the Jnterimsblade (1834-1837) 
and the Intelligensblade (1842-1843). In his journalism he 
carried on his warfare against the excessive pretensions of the 
Romanticists, and produced much valuable and penetrating 
criticism of art and literature. In 1831 he married the actress 
Johanne Louise Paetges (1812-1890), herself the autlior of some 
popular vaudevilles, Heiberg’s scathing satires, however, made 
him very unpopular ; and this antagonism reached its height 
when, in 1845, published his malicious little drama of The 
Nut Crackers. Nevertheless he became in 1847 director of the 
national theatre. He filled the post for seven years, working 
with great zeal and conscientiousness, but was forced by intrigues 
from without to resign it in 1854. Heiberg died at Bonderup, 
near Ringsted, on the 25th of August i860. His influence upon 
t'liste and critical opinion was greater than that of any writer of 
his time, and can only be comimred with that of Holberg in the 
i8th century. Most of the poets of llie Romantic movement in 
Denmark were very grave and serious ; Heiberg added the 
element of humour, elegance and irony. He had the genius t*f 
gootl taste, and his witty and delicate productions stand vimost 
unique in the literature of his country. 

The poetical works of Heiberg were collected, in ii vols., in i86t - 
1862, and his prose writings (11 vols.) in the same year. The last 
volume of his prose works conUiiiis some Jragments of autobio- 
graphy. See also G. Brandes, Essays (1889). For the elder Heiberg 
see monographs by Thaarup (1883) and by Schwa nenfliigel (1891). 

HEIDE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, on a small plateau which sta.nds between 
the marshes and moors bordering the North Sea, 35 m. N.N.W. 
of Gliickstadt, at the junction of the railways Elmshorn- 
HviddingandNeumilnster-Tonning. Pop. (1905), 8758. It has an 
Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, a high-grade school, 
and tobacco and cigar manufactories and breweries. Ilcide in 
14.17 became the capital of the Ditmarsh peasant republic, but 
on the 13th of June 1559 it was the scene of the complete defeat 
of the peasant forces by the Danes. 

HEIDEGGER, JOHANN HEINRICH (1633-1698), Swiss 
theologian, was born at Biirentschweil, in the canton of Ziiricli, 
Switzerland, on the ist of July 1633. He studied at Marburg 
and at Heidelberg, where he became the friend of J. L. Fabricius 
(1632-1696), and was appointed professor extraordinarius of 


Hebrew and later of philosophy. In 1659 he was called to 
Steinfurt to fill the chair of dogmatics and ecclesiastical history, 
and in the same year he l^ecame doctor of theology of Heidelberg! 
In 1660 he revisited Switzerland ; and, after marrying, he 
travelled in the following year to Holland, where he made the 
acquaintance of Johannes (.bcceius. He returned in 1665 to 
Zurich, where he was elected professor of moral philosophy. 
Two years later he succeeded J. H. Hottingcr (1620 1667) in 
the clmir of theology, which he occupied till his death on the 
i8th of January 1698, having declined an invitation in 1669 
to succeed J. Cocceius at Leiden, as well as a call to Groningen. 
Heidegger was the principal author of the Formula Consensus 
Helvetica in 1675, which was de.signcd to unite the Swiss Reformed 
churches, but had an opposite effect. W. Gass describes him 
as the most notable of the Swiss theologians of the time. 

Ilis writings are largely controversial, though without being 
bitter, and are in great part levelled against the Roman Catholic 
Church. The chief are De historia sacra patriarcharum extreita- 
tiones selectae (1667-1671); Dissertaiio de peregrinatimiibus 
religiosis (1670); De ratione studiorum, opusciila aurea, &c. 
(1670) ; Historia papatus (1684 ; under the name Nicander von 
llohenegg) ; Manuductio in viam coficordiae Protestantium 
ecclesiasticae (1686); 7 'mnuhis concilii Tridentini (1690); 
ExercHationes biblicae (1700), with a life of the nuthor [)relixed ; 
Corpus theologiac Christianae (1700, edited by J. 11 . Schweizer) ; 
Ethicae Christianae elemenia (1711) ; and lives of J. H. Hottinger 
(1667) and J. L. Fabricius (1698). His autobiography appeared 
in 1698, under the title Historia vitae J. H. Heidegger/. 

See ilie articles in Herzog-Hanck's Realencykloptidie and llio 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie ; and cf. W. Gass, Geschkhie der 
proiestantischen Dogmatik^ ii. 353 ff. 

HEIDELBERG, a town of Germany, on the south bank of the 
Neckar, 12 m. above its conflucnco with the Rhine, 13 m. S.E. 
from Mannheim and 54 m. from Frankfort-on-Main by rail. T’he 
situation of the town, lying between lofty hills covered with 
vineyards and forest.s, at the spot where the rapid Neckar leaves 
the gorge and enters the plain of the Rhine, is one of great natural 
beauty. The town itself consists practically of one long, narrow 
street — the Ilauptstrassc — ninning parallel to the river, from 
the railway station on the west to the Karlstor on the east 
(where there is also a local station) for a distance of 2 m. To 
the south of this is the Anlage, a pleasant promenade flanked by 
handsome villas and gardens, leading directly to the centre of 
the place. A number of smaller streets intersect the Haupt- 
strasse at right angles and run down to the river, which is crossed 
by two fine bridges. Of these, the old bridge on the east, built 
in 1788, has a fine gateway and is adorned with statues of 
Minerva and the elector Charles Theodore of the Palatinate ; 
the other, the lower bridge, on the west, built in 1877, connects 
iJeidellKTg with the important suburbs of Neuenheim and 
Handschuchsheim. Of recent years the town has grown largely 
towards the west on l)oth sides of tlie river ; but the additions 
have been almost entirely of the better class of residence.s. 
Heid.elberg is an important railway centre, and is connected by 
trunk lines with Frankfort, Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Spires and 
Wiirzburg. Electric trams provide for local traffic, and there 
are also .several light railways joining it with the neighbouring 
villages. Of the churches the chief an; the Protestant Peters- 
kirche dating from the 15th century and restored in 1873, to 
the door of which Jerome of Prague in 1460 nailed liis theses ; 
the Heilige Geist Kirche (C hurch of the Holy Ghost), an imposing 
Gothic edifice of the 15th century ; the Jesuitenkirthe (Roman 
Catholic), witli a sumptuously decorated interior, and the new 
Evangelical Christuskirche. The town hall and the university 
buildings, dating from 1712 and restored in 1886, are common^ 
place erections ; but to the south of the Ludwigsplatz, upon 
which most of the academical buildings lie, stands the new 
university library, a handsome structure of pink sandstone in 
German Renaissance style. In addition to the Ludwigsplatz 
with its equestrian statue of the emperor William I. there are 
other squares in the town, among them being the Bismarckplatz 
with a statue of Bismarck, and the Jubilaumsplatz. 
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The chief attraction of Heidelberg is the castle, which over- 
hangs the east part of the town. It stands on the Jettenbuhl, 
a spur of the Konigsstuhl (1800 ft.), at a height of 330 ft. above 
the Neckar. Though now a ruin, yet its extent, its magnificence, 
its beautiful situation and its interesting history render it by 
far the most noteworthy, as it certainly is the grandest and 
largest, of the old castles of Germany. The building was begun 
early in the 13th century. The elector palatine and German 
king Rupert III. (d. 1410) greatly improved it, and built the 
wing, Ruprechtsbau or Rupert’s building, that bears his name. 
Succeeding electors further extended and embellished it (see 
ARCHiTEcruRK, Plate VIT., figs. 78-80) ; notably Otto Plenry 
“ the Magnanimous ” (d. 1559), who built the beautiful early 
Renaissance wing known as the Otto-Heinrichslmu (i556-‘i559) ; 
Frederick IV., for whom the fine late Renaissance wing called 
the Freidrichsl)au was built (1601-1607) ; and Frederick V., the 
unfortunate “ winter king ” of Bohemia, who on the west .side 
added the Elisabethenbau or Englischelmu (1618), named after 
his wife, the daughter of James I. of Great Britain and ancestress 
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of the present English reigning family. In 1648, at the peace of 
Westphalia, Heirlellx^n^ was given liack to Frederick V.’s son, 
Charles Louis, who restored the castle to its former splendour. 
In 1688, during Louis XIV.’s invasion of the Palatinate, the 
castle was taken, after a long siege, by the French, who blew 
part of it up when they found they could not hope to hold it 
(March 2, 1689). In 1693 it was again captured by them and still 
further wrecked. Finally, in 1764, it was struck by lightning 
and reduced to its present ruinous condition. 

Apart from the outworks, the castle forms an irregular square 
with round towers at the angles, the principal buildings being 
grouped round a central courtyard, the entrance to which is 
from the south through a series of gateways. In this courtyard, 
besides the buildings already mentioned, are the oldest parts 
of the castle, the «o-called Alte Bau (old building) and the 
Bandhaus. The Fricdrichsbaii, which is decorated with statues 
of the rulers of the Palatinate, was elaborately re.stored and 
rendered habitable between 1897 and 1903. Other noteworthy 
objects in the castle are the fountain in the courtyard, decorated 
with four granite columns from Charlemagne’s palace at Ingel- 
heim ; the Elisabethentor, a beautiful gateway named after the 
English princess ; the beautiful octagonal bell-tower at the N.E, 
angle ; the ruins of the Krautturm, now known as the Gespreugte 
Tnrm, or blown-up tower, and the castle chapel and the museum 
of antiquities in the Fricdrichsbau. In a cellar entered from 
the courtyard is the famous Great Tun of Heidelbei^. This 


vast vat was built in 1751, but has only been used on one or 
two occasions. Its capacity is 49,000 gallons, and it is 20 ft. 
high and 31 ft. long. Behind the Friedrichsbau is the Alton 
(1610^ or castle balcony, from which is obtained a view of great 
beauty, extending from the town beneath to the heights across 
the Neckar and over the broad luxuriant plain of the Rhine 
to Mannheim and the dim contours of the Hardt Mountaias 
behind. On the terrace of the beautiful grounds is a statue of 
Victor von Scheffel, the poet of Heidelberg. 

The university of Heidelberg was founded by the elector 
Rupert L, in 1385, the bull of foundation being issued by Pope 
Urban VT. in that year. It was constructed after the type of 
Paris, had four faculties, and possessed numerous privileges. 
Marselius von inghen was its first rector. The electors Frederick 
I., the Victorious, Philip the Upright and Louis V. respectively 
cherished it. Otto Henry gave it a new organization, further 
endowed it and founded the library. At the Reformation it 
became a stronghold of Protestant learning, the Heidelberg 
catechism being drawn up by its thcologian.s. Then tlie tide 
turned. Damaged by the Thirty Years’ War, it led a struggling 
existence for a century and a half. A large portion of its remain- 
ing endowments was cut off by the peace of Lun^ville (1801). 
In 1803, however, Charles Frederick, grand-duke of Baden, 
raised it anew and reconstituted it under the name of “ Ruperto- 
('arola.” The number of professors and teachers is at present 
about 150 and of students 1700. The library was first kept in 
the choir of the Heilige Geist ICirche, and then consisted of 
3500 MSS. In 1623 it was sent to Rome by Maximilian I., 
duke of Bavaria, and stored as the Bibliotheca Palatina in the 
Vatican. It was afterwards taken to Jean’s, and in 7815 was 
restored to Heidelberg. It has more than 500,000 volumes, 
besides 4000 MSS. Among the other university institutions 
are the academic hospital, the maternity hospital, the physio- 
logical institution, the chemical laborator)^ the zoological 
museum, the botanical garden and the observatory on the 
Konigsstuhl. 

The other ediu^ational foundations are a gymnasium, a modern 
and a technical school. There is a small theatre, an art and 
several other scientific societies. I'he manufactures of Heidelberg 
include cigars, leather, cement, surgical instruments and beer, 
but the inhal^itants chiefly support themselves by supplying 
the wants of a large and increasing body of foreign permanent 
residents, of the considerable number of tourists who during 
the summer pass through the town, and of the university 
students, A funicular railway runs from the Kom-Markt up 
to the level of the castle and thence to the Molkcnkur (700 ft. 
above the town), llie town is well lighted and is supplied with 
excellent water from the Wolfsbrunnen. Pop. (1885), 29,304 ; 

(1905). 49.527- 

.^t an early period Heidelberg was a fief of the bishop of 
Wornus, who entrusted it about 1225 to the count palatine of 
the Rhine, I.ouis I. It soon became a town and the chief 
residence of the counts palatine. Heidelberg was one of the 
great centres of the reformed teaching and was the headquarters 
of the Calvinists. On tliis account it suffered much during the 
Thirty Years’ War, being captured and plundered by Count 
Tilly in 1622, by the Swedes i.i 1633 and again by the imperialistfi 
in 1635. By the peace of Westphalia it was restored to the 
elector Charles Louis. In 1688 and again in 1693 HeidellTerg 
was sacked by the French. On the latter occasion the work of 
destruction was carried out so thoroughly that only one house 
escaped ; this being a quaintly decorated erection in the Markt- 
platz, wliich is now the Hotel zum Ritter. In 1720 the elector 
Charles II. removed his court to Mannheim, and in 1803 the 
town became part of the grand-duchy of Baden. On the 5th of 
March 1848 the Heidelberg assembly was held here, and at this 
meeting the steps were taken which led to the revolution in 
Germany in that year. 

See Oncken, Stadty Schloss und Hochschule Heidelberg t Bilder 
aus ihrer Vergangenheit (Heidelberg, 1885) ; Ochelhonaer, Das 
Heidelherger Sckloss, bau- und kunstgeschichtlicher Fiihrer (Heidel- 
berg, 1002) ; Pfaff, Heidelberg und Umgehung (Heidelberg, 1902) ; 
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Lorentzen, Heidelberg %md Umgebung (Stuttgart, 1902); Durm, 
Das Heidelberger ScJd^ss, eine Siudie (Berlin, 1884) ; Koch and Seitz, 
Das Heidelberger Schloss (Darmstadt, 1887-1891) ; J. !♦'. Hautz, 
Geschichte der Universilut Heidelberg (1863-1864) ; A. Thorbecke, 
Oeschichie der Universitdt Heidelberg (Stuttgart, 1886) ; the Urkunden- 
buch der Unwersiidt Heidelberg, edited by Winkelmann (Heidelberg, 
1886) ; Bahr, Die Entfilhrung der Heidelberger Bibliothek nach Rom 
(Leipzig, 1845) ; and G. Weber, Heidelberger Erinnerungen (Stuttgart, 
1886). 

HEIDELBERG, a town and district of the Transvaal, The 
district k? bounded S. by the Vaal river and includes the south- 
eastern part of the Witwatersrand gold-fields. The town of 
Heidelberg is 42 m. S.E. of Johannesburg and 441 m. N.W. of 
Durban by rail. Eop. (1904), 3220, of whom 1837 were white. 
It was founded in 1865, is built on the slopes of the Rand at an 
elevation of 5029 ft., and is reputed the best sanatorium 
in the colony. It is the centre of the eastern Rand gold- 
mines. 

HEIDELBERG CATECHISM, TH^ the most attractive of 
all the catechisms of the Reformation, was drawn up at the 
bidding of Frederick 111 ., elector of the Palatinate, and published 
on Tuesday the 19th of January 1563. The new religion in 
the Palatinate had been largely under the guidance of Philip 
Melanchthon, who had revived the old university of Heidelberg 
and staffed it with .sympatlietic teachers One of these, 'rillemami 
Heshusius, who became general superintendent in 1358, held 
extreme Lutheran views on the Real Presence, and in his desire 
to force the community into his own position excommunicated 
his colleague Klebitz, who held ZwingJian views. When the 
breach was widening Frtiderick, der fromme Kurfiirst,’" came 
to the succession, dismissed the two chief combatants and 
referred the trouble to Melanchthon, whose guarded verdict 
was distinctly Swiss rather tlian Lutheran, in a decree of Augu.st 
1560 the elector declared for Calvin and Zwingli, and soon after 
he resolved to issue a new and unambiguous catechism of the 
evangelical faith. He entrusted the task to two young men 
who have won deserved remembrance by their learning and their 
character alike. Zacharias Ursinus was bom at Breslau in July 
1534 and altiiincd high honour in the university of Wittenberg. 
In 1558 he was made rector of the gymnasium in his native | 
town, but the incessant strife with the extreme Lutherans drove | 
him to Zurich, whence Frederick, on the advice of Peter Martyr, | 
summoned him to be professor of theology at Heidelberg and 
superintendent of the Sapientiae Collegium. He was a man of 
modest and gentle spirit, not endowed with great preaching 
gifts, but unwearied in study and consummately able to impart 
his learning to others. Deposed from his chair by the elector 
Louis in 1576, he lived with John Casimir at Neustadt and 
found a congenial sphere in the new seminary there, dying in 
his 49th year, in March T583. 

Caspar Olevianus was bom at Treves in 1536. He gave up 
law for theology, studied under Calvin in Geneva, Peter Martyr 
in Zurich, and Beza in I^ausanne. Urged by William Farel he 
preached the new faith in his native city, and when banished 
therefrom found a home with Frederick of Heidelberg, where 
he gained high renown as preacher and administrator. His 
ardour and enthusiasm made him the happy complement of 
Ursinus. When the reaction came under Louis he was befriended 
by Ludwig von Sain, prince of Wittgenstein, and John, i^ount of 
Nassau, in whose city of Ilerborn he did notable work at the 
high school until his death on the T5th of March 1587. The 
elector could have chosen no better men, young os they were, 
for the task in hand. As a first step each drew up a catechism 
of his own composition, that of Ursinus being naturally of a more 
grave and academic turn than the freer production of Olevianus, 
while each made full use of the earlier catechisms already in use. 
But when the union was effected it was found that the spirits 
of the two authors were most happily and harmonionsly wedded, 
the exactness and erudition of the one being blended with the 
fervency and grace of the other. Th\i« the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which was completed within a year of its inception, has an 
individuality that marks it out from all its predecessors and 
successors. The Heidelberg synod unanimously approved of it, 
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it was publi.shed in January 1563, and in the same year officially 
turned into Latin by Jos. La^s and Lambert Pithopoeus. 

The ultra-Lutherans attacked the catechism with great 
bitterness, the assault being led by Heshusius and Flacius 
lllyricus. Maximilian II. remonstrated against it as an infringe- 
ment of the peace of Augsburg. A conference was held at 
Maiilbronn in April 1564, and a personal attack was made on the 
elector at the diet of Augsburg in 1566, but the defence was 
well sustained, and the Heidelberg book rapidly passed beyond 
the bounds of the Palatinate (where indeed it suffered eclipse 
from 1576 to 1583, during the electorate of Louis), and gained 
an abundant .succc.ss not only in Germany (licssc, Anhalt, 
Brandentnirg and Bremen) but also in the Netherlands (1588), 
and in the Reformed churches of Hungary, Transylvania and 
Poland. Tt was officially recognized by the synod of Dort in 
1619, passed into France, P>rilain and America, and probably 
sliares with the De iinilaiioue Christi and The Pilgrim* s Progress 
the honour of coming next to the Bible in the number of tongues 
into v/hich it has been translated. 

I'his wide acceptance and high esteem are due largely to an 
avoidance of polemical and ctmtrovcrsial subjects, and even 
more to an ai)sence of the controversial spirit. I’here is no 
mistake about its Protestantism, even when we omit the unhappy 
addition made to answer 80 by Frederick himself (in indigmmt 
reply to the l)an pronounced by the Council of Trent), in which 
the Mass is ilescribed as nothing else than a denial of the one 
sacrifice and passion of Jesus Christ, and an accursed idolatn" — 
an addition wliich is the one blot on the iiruLKeia of the 
catechism. The work is the produc't of the best qualities of 
head and heart, and its prose is frequently marked by ail the 
beauty of a lyric. It follows the plan of the epi.stlc to the Romans 
(excepting diapters ix.-xi.) and hills into three parts : Sin, 
Redemption and the N(mv J.ife. 'J'his arrangement alone would 
mark it out from the normal reformation catechism, which runs 
along the stereotyped lines of Decalogue, Creed, Ix)rd^s Prayer, 
(liurrh and Sacraments. These themes are included, but are 
shown as organically related. The (‘ommandments, e.g, belong 
to the first ])art. so far as tiiey an^ a mirror of our sin and misciy’, 
but also to the third part, as being the rule of our new obedience 
and C'hristiau life.” The (reed — a panorama of the sublime 
facts of rcdcmptioTi -and the sacraments find their place in 
the second part ; the Lord's Prayer (with the Decalogue) in the 
third. 

See The. Heidelberg Catechism, tho German Text, with a Revised 
'Tyanslution and I ntroduction, edited by A. Smellie d-oudon, 1900). 

HmDELOFF, KARL ALEXANDER VON ( 1 7H8- 1 865), German 
architect, tlic son of Victor Peter HcidelofT, a painter, was born 
Stuttgart. He studied at the art academy of his native 
town, and after lollowing the profession of an architect for some 
time at Coburg was in 1818 appointed city architect at Nurem- 
berg. Jn 1822 he ht^came professor at the [)olytcchnic school, 
holding his post until 1854, and some years later he was chosen 
conservator of the monuments of art. HeidclofT devoted his 
chief attention to the Gothic style of architecture, anil the 
buildings restored and erected by him at Nuremberg and in its 
neighbourhood attest both his original skiil and his purity of 
taste. He also acliieved some success as a painter in water- 
colour. He died ai. Ilassfurt on the 28th of Sej)tember 1865. 
Among his architectural works should be mentioned the ca.stle 
of Reiiihardsbrunn, the Hall of the Kjiights in the fortress at 
Coburg, the castle of Landsberg, the mortuary chapel in Meiningen, 
the little castle of Rosenburg near Bonn, the cliapel ol tlie 
castle of Rheinstein near Bingen, and the Catholic church iu 
Leipzig. His powers in restoration are shown in the castle of 
Lichtenstein, the cathedral of Bamlierg, and the Knights’ 
Chapel {Killer Kapelle) at Ilassfurt. 

Among his writings on architi^cturo are Die Lehve von den Sdulen- 
ordnungen (1827) ; Der Kleinc Vignola (1832) ; Kitruheigs Ihiudcnk- 
mdler der Vorzeii (1838-1843, complete edition 1851) ; and iHe 
Ornamentik des Mittelalters (1838 -1842). 

HEIDBNHEIM, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Wiirttemberg, 31 m. by rail north by east of Ubn. Pop. (1905), 
12,173. Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, 
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and several schools. Its industrial establishments include 
cotton, woollen, tobacco, machinery and chemical factories, 
bleach-works, dye-works and breweries, and corn and cattle 
markets. The town, which received municipal privileges in 
1356, is overlooked by the ruins of the castle of Hellenstein, 
standing on a hill 1985 ft. high. Heidenheim is also the name 
of a small place in Bavaria famous on account of the Benedictine 
abbey which formerly stood therein. Founded in 748 by 
Wili^ld, bishop of Eichstatt, this was plundered by the peasantry 
in 1525 and was closed in 1537. 

HEIFER, a young cow that has not calved. The O. Eng. heah- 
fore or heafru, from which the word is derived, is of obscure origin. 
It is found in Bede’s History (a.d. 900) as heahfore, and has 
passed through many forms. It is possibly derived from Jieah, 
high, and faren (fare), to go, meaning “ high-stepper.’’ It has 
also been suggested that the derivation is from hea, a stall, and 
fore, a cow. 

HEIGEL, KARL AUGUST VON (1835-1905), Gernian novelist, 
was bom, the son of a regisseur or stage-manager of the court 
theatre, on the 25th of March 1835 at Munich. In this city he 
received his early schooling and studied (1854-1858) philosophy 
at the university. He was then appointed librarian to Prince 
Heinrich zu Carolath-Beuthen in Lower Silesia, and accompanied 
the nephew of the prince on travels. In 1863 he settled in Berlin, 
where from 1865 to 1875 he was engaged in journalism. He 
next resided at Munich, employed in literary work for the king, 
Ludwig II., who in 1881 conferred upon him a title of nobility. 
On the death of the king in 1886 he removed to Riva on the 
Lago di Garda, where he died on the 6th of September 1905. 
Karl von Heigel attained some popularity with his novels : 
Wohin? (1873), Die Dame ohne Herz (1873), Das Geheimnis 
des Konigs (1891), Der Roman ciner Stadt (1898), Der Maha^ 
radschah (1900), Die nenme Frau (1900), Die neuen Heiligen 
(1901), and Bromels Gliick und Ende (1902). He also wrote 
some plays, notably Josephine Bonaparte (1892) and Die Zarin 
(1883) ; and several collections of short stories, Neue Erzdhlungen 
(1876), Neuesie Novellen (1878), and Heiiere Erzdhlungen 

(1893). 

HEIJERMANS, HERMANN (1864- ), Dutch writer, of 

Jewish origin, was bom on the 3rd of December 1864 at Rotter- 
dam. In the Amsterdam Handelsblad he published a series of 
sketches of Jewish family life under the pseudonym of “ Samuel 
Falkland,” which were collected in volume form. His novels 
and tales include Trinetie (T892), Fles (1893), Kamerijeszonde 
(2 vols., 1896), Inierieurs (1897), Diamanisiadt (2 vols., 1903). 
He created great interest l)y his play Op Hoop van Z.egen (1900), 
represented at the Ib^atre Antoine in Paris, and in English by 
the Stage Society as The Good Hope, Ilis other plays arc : 
Dora Kremer (1893), Ghetto (1898), I let zevende Gebot (1899), 
Het Paniser (1901), Ora ct lahora (1901), and numerous one-act 
pieces. A Case of Arson, an English version of the one-act play 
Brand in de Jonge Jan, was notable for the impersonation (1904 
and 1905) by Henri de Vries of all the seven witnesses who appear 
as characters. 

HEILBRONN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Wiirttem- 
berg, situated in a pleasant and fmitful vrdley on the Neckar, 
33 m. by rail N. of Stuttgart, and at the junction of lines to 
Jagdsfeld, Crailsheim and Eppingen. Pop. (1905), 40,026. In 
the older part of the town the streets are narrow, and contain 
a number of high turreted houses with quaintly adorned gables. 
The old fortificaticfhs have now been demolished, and their site 
is occupied by promenades, outside of which are the more modem 
parts of the town with wide streets and many handsome buildings. 
The principal public buildings arc the church of St Kilian 
(restored 1886-1895) Gothic Jind Renaissance styles, begun 
about 1019 and completed in 1529, with an elegant tower 210 ft. 
high, a beautiful choir, and a finely carved altar ; the town hall 
(Rathaus), founded in 1540, and possessing a curious clock made 
in 1580, and a collection of interesting letters and other docu- 
ments ; the house of the Teutonic knights (Deutsches Haus), 
now used as a court of law ; the Roman Catholic church of St 
Joseph, formerly the church of the Teutonic Order ; the tower 


(Diebstuim or Gotzens Turm) on the Neckar, in which Gotz 
von Berlichingcn was confined in 1519; a fine synagogue; a«i 
historical museum and several monuments, among them those 
to the emperors William I. and Frederick L, to Bismarck, to 
Schiller and to Robert von Mayer (1814-1878), a native of the 
town, famous for his discoveries concerning heat. The educa- 
tional establishments include a gymnasium, a commercial school 
and an agricultural academy. The town in a commercial point 
of view is the most important in Wurttemberg, and possesses 
an immense variety of manufactures, of which the principal are 
gold, silver, steel and iron wares, machines, sugar of lead, white 
lead, vinegar, beer, sugar, tobacco, soap, oil, cement, chemicals, 
artificial manure, glue, soda, tapestry, paper and cloth. Grapes, 
fruit, vegetables and flowering shrubs are largely grown in the 
neighbourhood, and there are large quarries for sandstone and 
gypsum and extensive salt-works. By means of the Neckar 
a considerable trade is carried on in wood, bark, leather, 
agricultural produce, fruit and cattle. 

Heilbronn occupies the site of an old Roman settlement ; it 
is first mentioned in 741, and the Carolingian princes had a palace 
here. It owes its name — originally Heiligbronn, or holy spring — 
to a spring of water which until 1857 was to be seen issuing from 
under the high altar of the church of St Kilian. Heilbronn 
obtained privileges from Henry IV. and from Rudolph I. and 
became a free imperial city in 1360. It was frequently besieged 
during the middle ages, and it suffered greatly during the 
Peasants’ War, the Thirty Years’ War, and the various wars 
with France. In April 1633 a convention was entered into here 
between Oxenstiema, the Swabian and EYankish estates and the 
French, English and Dutch ambassadors, as a result of which the 
Heilbronn treaty, for the prosecution of the Thirty Years’ War, 
was concluded. In 1802 Heilbronn was annexed by Wiirttem- 
berg. 

See Jager, Geschichie von Heilbronn (Heilbronn, 1828) ; Kuiller, 
Heilbronn, seine Umgebungen und seine Geschichte (Heilbronn, 1850) ; 
Diirr, Heilbronner Chronik (Halle, i8y6) ; Schliz, Die Entstehung 
der Stadtgemeinde Heilbronn (I^ipzig, iyo;d ; and A. Kiisel, Der 
Heilbronner Konvent (Halle, 1878). 

HEILIGENSTADT, a town of Germany, in Prussian Saxony, 
on the Leine, 32 m. E.N.E. of Cassel, on the railway to Halle. 
Pop. (1905), 7955. It possesses an old castle, formerly belonging 
to the electors of Mainz, one Iwangelical and two Roman 
Catholic churches, several educational establishments, and an 
infirmary. The principal manufactures are cotton goods, 
cigars, paper, cement and needles. Heiligenstadt is said to have 
been built by the EYankish king Dagobert and was formerly 
the capiti\l of the principality of Eichsfeld. in 1022 it was 
acquired by the archbishop of Mainz, and in j 103 it came inb) 
the possession of Henry the Proud, duke of vSaxony, but wlien his 
son Henry the Lion was placed under the ban of the Empire, ii 
again came to Mainz. It was destroyed by fire in 1333, and was 
captured in 1525 by Duke Henry of Brunswick. In 1803 it 
came into possession of Prussia. The Jesuits had a celebrated 
college here from 1581 to 1773. 

HEILSBBRG, a town of Germany, in the province of East 
Prussia, at the junction of the Simser and Alle, 38 m. S. of 
Konigsberg. Pop. (1905), 6042. It has an Evangelical and i*. 
Roman Catholic church, and an old castle formerly the seat of 
the prince-bishops of Ermeland, but now used as an infirmary. 
The principal industries are tanning, dyeing and brewing, and 
there is considerable trade in grain. The castle founded at 
Heilsberg by the Teutonic order in 1240 became in 1306 the seat 
of the bishops of Ermeland, an honour which it retained for 
500 years. On the loth of June 1807 a battle took place at 
Heilsberg between the French under Soult and Murat, and the 
Russians and Prussians under Bennigsen. 

HEILSBRONN (or Kloster-Heilsbronn), a vill^e of 
Germany, in the Bavarian province of Middle EYanconia, with 
a station on the railway between Nuremberg and Ansbach, has 
1200 inhabitants. In the middle ages it was the seat of one of 
the great monasteries of Germany. This foundation, which 
belonged to the Cistercian order, owed its origin to Bishop Otto 
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of Bamberg in 1132, and continued to exist till 1555. Its 
sepulchral monuments, many of which are figured by Hocker, 
Hetlsbronnischer Antiquitdtenschatz (Ansbach, 1731-1740), are of 
exceptionally high artistic interest. It was the hereditary 
burial-place of the Hohenzollem family and ten burgraves of 
Nuremberg, five margraves and three electors of Brandenburg, 
and many other persons of note are buried within its walls. 
The buildings of the monastery have mostly disappeared, with 
the exception of the fine church, a Romanesque basilica, restored 
between 1851 and 1866, and possessing paintings by Albert 
Diirer. 'fhe “ Monk of Heilsbronn ** is the ordinary appellation 
of a didactic poet of the 14th century, whose Sieben Graden, 
Tochter Syon and Lehen des heiltgen Alexius were published by 
J. F. L. T. Merzdorf at Berlin in 1870. 

See Rehm, Etn Gang dutch und urn die Miinstet-Kirche ztt Kloster- 
Heilsbronn (Ansbach, 1875) ; Stillfried, Kloster-Heilsbronny ein 
Beiirag zu den Hohenzollernschen Eorschungen (Berlin, 1877) ; Muck, 
Geschichte von Klostev-Heilsbronn (Nordlingen, 1879 -1880) ; J. Meyer, 
Die Hohenzollerndenkmale in Heilsbronn (A.nsbach, 1891) ; and A. 
Wagner, Vber den Monch von Heilsbronn (Strassburg, 1876). 

HEIM, ALBERT VON ST 6ALLEN (1849- ), Swiss 

geologist, was bom at Zurich on the 12th of April 1849. He was 
educated at Zurich and Berlin universities. Very early in life 
he became interested in the physical features of the Alps, and 
at the age of sixteen he made a model of the Tddi group. This 
came under the notice of Arnold Escher von der Linth, to whom 
Heim was indebted for much encouragement and geological 
instruction in the field. In 1873 he became professor of geology 
in the polytechnic school at Zurich, and in 1875 professor of 
geology in the university. In 1882 he was appointed director of 
the (Icological Survey of Switzerland, and in 1884 the hon. degree 
of Ph.D. was conferred upon him at Berne. He is especially 
distinguished for his researches on the structure of the Alps 
and lor the light thereby thrown on the structure of mountain 
masses in general. He traced the plications from minor to major 
stages, and illustrated the remarkable foldings and overthrust 
faultings in numerous sections and with the aid of pictorial 
drawings. His magnificent work, Mechanismus der Gebirgs- 
hildung (1878), is now regarded as a classic, and it serv^ed to inspire 
Professor C. Lapworth in his brilliant researches on the Scottish 
Highlands (see GeoL Mag. 1883). Heim also devoted consider- 
able attention to the glacial phenomena of the Alpine regions. 
'I'he Wolla.ston medal was awarded to him in 1904 by the 
( jcological Society of London. 

HEIM, FRANQOIS JOSEPH (1787-1865), French painter, 
was born at Belfort on the 16th of December 1787. He early 
distinguished himself at the ficole Centrale of Strassburg, and 
in 1803 entered the studio of Vincent at Paris. In 1807 he 
obtained the first prize, and in 1812 his picture of “The 
Return of Jacob (Musee de Bordeaux) won for him a gold 
medal of the first class, which he again obtained in 1817, when 
he exhibited, together with other works, a St John — bought by 
Vivant Denon. In 1819 the “ Resurrection of Icarus ” 
(Cathedral Autun), the “ Martyrdom of St Cyr ” (St Gervais), 
and two scenes from the life of Vespasian (ordered by the king) 
attracted attention. In 1823 the Re-erection of the Royal 
Tombs at St Denis,” the “ Martyrdom of St I.»aurencc ” (Notre 
Dame) and several full-length portraits increased the painter's 
popularity ; and in 1824, when he exhibited his great canvas, 
the “ Massacre of the Jews ” (Louvre), Heim was rewarded with 
the legion of honour. In 1827 appeared the “ King giving away 
Prizes at the Salon of 1824 ” (Louvre — engraved by Jazet)— 
the picture by which Heim is best known — and “ Saint 
Hyacinthe.” Heim was now commissioned to decorate the 
Gallery Qiarles X. (Louvre). Though ridiculed by the romantists, 
Heim succeeded Regnault at the Institute in 1834, shortly 
after which he commenced a series of drawings of the c.elebrities 
of his day, which are of much interest. His decorations of the 
Conference room of the Chamber of Deputies were completed 
in 1844 ; and in 1847 his works at the Salon — “ Champ de Mai ” 
and “ Reading a Play at the Theatre Fran^ais ” — ^were the signal 
for violent criticisms. Yet something like a turn of opinion in 
his favour took place at the exhibition of 1851 ; his powers as a 
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draughtsman and the occasional merits of his composition were 
I recognized, and toleration extended even to his colour. Heim 
I was awarded the great gold medal, and in 1855— having sent to 
the Salon no less than sixteen portraits, amongst which may be 
cited those of “ Cuvier,” “ Geoffroy de St Hilaire,” and “ Madame 
Hersent he was made officer of the legion of honour. In 1859 
he again exhibited a curious collection of portraits, sixt>’-four 
members of the Institute arranged in groups of four. He died 
on the 29th of September 1865. Besides the paintings already 
mentioned, there is to be seen in Notre Dame de Lorette (Paris) 
a work executed on the spot ; and the museum of Strassburg 
contains an excellent example of his easel pictures, the subject 
of which is a ” Shepherd Drinking from a Spring.” 

HEIMDAL, or Heimdall, in Scandinavian mythology, the 
keeper of the gates of Heaven and the guardian of the rainbow 
bridge Bifrost. He is the son of Odin by nine virgins, all sisters, 
lie is called “ the god with th^‘ golden teeth.” He lives in the 
stronghold of Himinsbiorg at the end of Bifrost. His chief 
attribute is a vigilance which nothing cun escape. He sleeps less 
than a bird ; sees at night and even in his sleep ; can hear the 
grass, ^d even the wool on a lamb's back grow. He is armed 
with Gjallar, the magic horn, with which he will summon the gods 
on the day of judgment. 

HEINE, HEINRICH (1797-1856), German poet and journals t, 
was bom at Diisseldorf, of Jewish parents, on the 13th of 
December 1 797. H is father, after various vici.ssitudes in business, 
had finally settled in Diisseldorf, and his mother, who possessed 
much energy of character, w'as the daughter of a physician of 
the same place. Heinrich (or, more exactly, Harry) was the 
eldest of four children, and received his education, first in private 
schools, then in the Lyceum of his native town ; although not an 
especially apt or diligent pupil, he acquired a knowledge of h rench 
and English, ar> well as some tincture of the classics and Hebrew. 
His early years coincided with the most brilliant period of 
Napoleon's career, and the boundless veneration which he is never 
tired of expressing for the emperor throughout his writings 
shows that his true schoolmasters were ratlier the drummers 
and troopers of a victorious army than the masters of tlie Lyceum. 
By freeing the Jews from many of the political disabilities under 
which they had hitherto suffered, Napoleon became, it may be 
noted, the object of particular enthusiasm in the circles amidst 
which Heine grew up. When he left school in 1835, an attempt 
was made to engage him in business in Frankfort, but without 
success. In the following year his uncle, Solomon Heine, a 
wealthy banker in Hamburg, took him into his office. A passion 
for his cousin Amalie Heine seems to have made the young 
man more contented with his lot in Hamburg, and his success 
was such that his uncle decided to set him up in business for 
himself. This, however, proved too bold a step ; in a very few 
months the firm of “ Harry Heine & Co.” was insolvent. His 
uncle now generously provided him with money to enable him to 
study at a university, with the view to entering the legal profession, 
and in the spring of 1819 Heine Ixrcame a student of the university 
of Bonn. During his stay there he devoted himself rather to the 
study of literature and history than to that of law ; amongst 
his teachers A. W. von Schlegtl, who took a kindly interest in 
Heine's poetic essays, exerted the most lasting influence on him. 
In the autumn of 1820 Heine left Bonn for Gottingen, where he 
proposed to devote himself more assiduously to professional 
studies, but in February of the following year he challenged to 
a pistol duel a fellow-student who had insulted him, and was, 
in consequence, rusticated for six months. The pedantic 
atmosphere of the university of Gottingen was, however, little 
to his taste ; the new's of his cousin's marriage unsettled lum 
still more ; and he was glad of the opportunity to seek distraction 
in Berlin. 

In the Prussian capital a new world opened up to him ; a 
very different life from that of Gottingen was stirring in the new 
university there, and Heine, like all his contemporaries, sat at 
the feet of Hegel and imbibed from him, doubtless, those views 
which in later years made the poet the apostle of an outlook 
upon life more modern than that of his romantic predecessors. 
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Heine was also fertunato in having access to l^e chief 
literary circles of the capital ; he wp on terms of intimacy 
with Vamhagen von Ense and his wife, the celebrated Rahel> 
at whose house he frequently met such men as the Humboklts^ 
Hegel himself and ScWeiermacher ; he made the acquaintance 
of leading men of letters like Fouqu6 and Chamisso, and was 
on a still more familiar footing with the most distinguished 
of his co-religi(mists in Berlin. Under such favoum^ble circum- 
stances his own gifts were soon displayed. He contributed 
poems to the Berliner Gesellschafter, many of which were subse- 
quently incorporated in the Bitch der Lieder, and in December 
1821 a little volume came from the press entitled Gedichle, his 
first avowed act of authorship. He was also employed at tins 
time as correspondent of a Rhenish newspaper, as well as in 
completing his tragedies Almansor and William Ratcliff, which 
were published in 1823 with small success. In that same year 
Heine, not in the most hopeful spirits, returned to his family, 
who had meanwhile moved to Luneburg. He had plans of 
settling in Paris, but as he was still dependent on his uncle, 
the latter’s consent had to be obtained. As was to be expected, 
Solomon Heine did not favour tl\e new plan, but promised to 
continue his support on the condition that Harry completed 
his course of legal study. He sent the young student for a six 
weeks’ holiday at Cuxhaven, which opened the poet's eyes to 
the wonders of the sea ; and three weeks spent subsequently 
at his uncle’s country seat near Hamburg were sufficient to 
awaken a new passion in Heine’s breast — this lime for Amalie’s 
sister, Therese. In January 1824 Heine returned to Gottingen, 
where, with the exception of a visit to Berlin and the excursion to 
the Hartz mountains in the autumn of 1824, wliich is immortal- 
ized in the first volume of the Reixehilder, he remained until his 
graduation in the summer of the following year. It was on the 
latter of these journeys that he had the interview with Goethe 
which was so amusingly described by him in later years. A few 
weeks before obtaining his degree, he took a step v/hich he had 
long meditated ; he formally embraced Christianity. This 
** act of apostar.y,” which has been dwelt upon at unnecessary 
length Ix)th by Heine’s enemies and admirers, was actuated 
wholly by prartical considerations, and did not arise from any 
wish on the poet’s part to deny his race. The summer months 
which followerl his examination Heine spent by his beloved 
sea in the island of Norderney, his uncle liaving again generously 
supplied the means for this purpose. The cfuestion of his future 
now became pressing, and for a time he seriously considered the 
plan of settling as a solicitor in Hamburg, a plan which was 
associated in his mind with the hope of marrying his cousin 
Therese. Meanwhile he had made arrangements for the publica- 
tion of the Reisehilder, the first volume of which, Die Harzreisc, 
appeared in May 1826. The success of the book was instan- 
taneous. Its lyric outbursts and flashes of wit ; its rapid 
changes from grave to gay ; its flexibility of thought and style, 
came as a revelation to a generation which had grown weary of 
the lumbering literary metliods of the later Romanticists. 

In the spring of the following year Heine paid a long planned 
visit to England, whore he was deeply impressed by the free 
and vigorous public life, by the size and bustle of London ; above 
all, he was filled with admiration for Canning, v/hose policy 
had realized many a dream of the young German idealists of 
that age. But the picture had also its reverse ; the sordidly 
commercial spirit of English life, the brutal egotism of the 
ordinary Englishitian, grated on Heine’s sensitive nature ; 
he missed the finer literary and artistic tastes of the continent 
and was repelled by the austerity of English religious sentiment 
and observance. Unfortunately the latter aspects of Englisli 
life left a deeper mark on his memory than the bright side. 
In October Baron Cotta, the well-known publisher, offered 
Heine — the second volume of whose Reisebilder and the Buck 
der Lieder liad meanwhile appeared and won him fresh laurels — 
the joint-editorship of the Neut aUgemetne politische Armalen. 
He gladly accept^ the offer and betook himself to Munich. 
Heine did his l^est to adapt himself and his political opinions to 
the new surroundings, in the hope of coming in for a share of 


the good things which Ludwig 1 . of Bavaria was so generously 
distributing among artists and men of letters. But the stings 
of the Reisebilder were not so easily forgotten ; the clerical 
party in particular did not leave him long in peace. In July 
1828, the professorship on which he had set his hopes being 
still not forthcoming, he left Munich for Ital^', where he remained 
until the following November, a holiday which provided material 
for the third and part of the fourth volumes of the Reisebilder, 
A blow more serious than the Bavarian king’s refusal to establish 
him in Munich awaited liim on his return to (Germany — ^the 
death of his father. In the begmning of 1829 Heine took up 
liis abode in Berlin, where he resumed old acquaintanceships ; 
in Bununer he was again at the sea, and in autumn he returned 
to the city he now loathed above all others, Hamburg, where he 
virtually remained until May 1831. These years were not a 
happy period ot the poet’s life *, his efforts to obtain a position, 
apart from that which he owed to his literary work, met with 
rebuffs on every side ; his relations with his uncle were un- 
satisfactory and disturbed by constant friction, and for a time 
he was even seriously ill. His only consolation in these months 
of discontent was the completion and pul)lication of the Reise- 
bilder, When in 1830 the news of the July Revolution in the 
streets of Paris reached him, Heine hailed it as the beginning 
of a new era of freedom, and his thoughts reverted once more 
to his early plan of settling in Paris. All through the following 
winter the plan ripened, and in May 1831 he finally said farewell 
to liis native land. 

Heine’s first impressions of the “New Jerusalem of Liberalism” 
were jubilantly favourable ; Paris, he proclaimed, was the 
capital of the civilized world, to be a citizen of Paris the highest 
of honours. He was soon on friendly terms with many of tlie 
notabilities of the capital, and there was every prospect of a 
congenial and lucrative journalistic activity as correspondent 
for German newspapers. Two series of his articles were subse- 
quently collected and published under the titles Ftanzosischc 
Zustdnde (1832) and Lutezia (written 1840 1843, published in 
the Vermischle Schrifletit 1854). In December 1835, however, 
the German Bund, incited by W. Menzel’s attacks on “ Young 
Germany,” issued its notorious ciea*ee, forbidding the publication 
of any writings by the members of that coterie ; the name of 
Pleine, who had been stigmatize^l as the leader of the movement 
headed the list. This was the beginning of a series of literary 
feuds in which Heine was, from now on, involved ; but a more 
serious and immediate effect of the decree was to curtail consider 
ably his sources of income. His uncle, it is true, had allowed 
him 4000 francs a year when he settled in Paris, but at this 
moment he was not on the best of terms with his Hamburg 
relatives. Under these circumstances he was induced to take 
a step which his fellow-countrymen have found it liard to forgive ; 
he applied to the French government for support from a secret 
fund formed for the benefit of “ political refugees ” who were 
willing to place themselves at the service of France. Prom 1836 
or 1837 until the Revolution of 1848 Heine was in receipt of 
4800 francs annually from this source. 

In October 1834 Heine made the acquaintance of a young 
Frenchwoman, Eugenie Mirat, a saleswoman in a boot-shop 
in Paris, and before long had fallen passionately in love with 
her. Although ill-educated, vain and extravagant, she inspired 
the poet with a deep and lasting affection, and in 1841, on the 
eve of a duel in which he had become involved, he made her 
his wife, “ Mathilde,” as Heine called her, was not the comrade 
to help the poet in days of adversity, or to raise him to better 
things, but, in spite of passing storms, he seems to liave been 
happy with her, and she nursed him faithfully in his last illness. 
Her death occurred in 1883, His relations with Mathilde 
undoubtedly helped to weaken his ties with Germany; and 
notwithstanding the affection he professed to cherish for his 
native land, he only revisited it twice, in the autumn of 1843 and 
the summer of 1847. In 1845 appeared the first unmistakable 
signs of the terrible spinal disease, which, for eight years, from 
the spring of 1848 till his death, condemned him to a “ mattress 
grave.” These years of suffering — suffering which left his 
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intellect ais clear and vivacious as ever— seem to have effected 
what might be called a spiritual purification in Heme’s nature, 
and to have brought out all the good sides of his character, 
whereas adversity in earlier years only intensified his cynicism. 
Ihe lyrics of the Romanzero (1851) and the collection of Neueste 
Gedichte (1853-1854) surpass in imaginative depth and sincerity 
of purpose the poetry of XYm Buck der Lieder. Most wonderful 
of all are the poems inspired by Heine’s strange mystic passion 
for the kdy he called Die Moucke, a countrywoman of his own— 
her real name was Elise von Kriehitz, but she had written in 
Frencli under the nom de plume of Camille Sclden — who helped 
to brighten the last months of the poet’s life. He died on the 
17th of February 1856, and lies buried in the cemetery of 
Montmartre. 

Besides tlic purely journalistic work of Heine’s Paris years, 
to which reference has already been made, he published a collec- 
tion of more serious prose writings under the title Der Salon 
(1833-1839). In this collection will be found, besides papers on 
French art and the French stage, the essays “ Zur GL'S(^hichtc der 
Religion und Philosophic in Deutschland,” which he had written 
for the Revue des deux mondes. Here, too, are the more character- 
istic productions of Heine’s genius, Aus den Memoiren des 
llerm von Schnabelewopski, Der Rabbi von Bacherack and 
Florentinische Ndchle, Die romantische Schule (1836), wdth 
its unpardonable personal attack on the elder Schlegel, is a 
less creditable essay in literary criticism. In 1839 appeared 
Shakespeares Mddchcn und Frauen, which, however, was merely 
the text to a series of illustrations ; and in 1840, the witty and 
trenchant satire on a writer, who, in spite of many personal 
disagreements, had been Heine’s fellow-fighter in the liberal 
cause, Ludwig Bdnie. Of Heine’s poetical work in these years, 
his most important publications were, besides the Romanzero, 
the two admirable satires, Deutschland, ein Wintermarchen 
(1844), the result of his visit to Germany, and Atta Troll, ein 
Sommemachtstraum (1876), an attack on the political Tendenz- 
liter atur of the ’fortie.s. 

In tlie case of no other of the greater German poets is it so 
hard to arrive at a final judgment as in that of Heinrich Heine. 
In his Buck der Lieder he unquestionably struck a new lyric 
note, not merely for Germany but for Europe. No singer 
before him had been so daring in the use of nature-symbolism 
as he, none had given such concrete and plastic expression to 
the spiritual forces of heart and soul : in this respect Heine 
was clearly the descendant of the Hebrew poets of the Old 
Testament. At times, it is true, his imagery is exaggerated 
to the degree of absurdity, but it exercised, none the less, a 
fascination over his gener ition. Heine combined with a spiritual 
delicacy, a fineness of perception, that firm hold on reality 
which is so essential to the satirist. His lyric appealed with 
particulai' force to foreign peoples, who had little understanding 
for the intangible, undefinable spirituality which the German 
people regard as an indispensable element in their national 
lyric poetry. Thus his fame has always stcod higher in England 
and France than in Germany itself, where his lyric method, 
his self-consciousness, his cynicism in season and out of season, 
were little in harmony with the literary traditions. As far, 
indeed, as the development of the German lyric is concerned, 
Heine’s influence has l)een of questionable value. But he 
introduced at least one new and refreshing element into German 
poetry with his lyrics of the North Sea ; no other German 
poet has felt and expressed so well as Heine the charm of sea 
and coast. 

As a prose writer, Heine’s merits were very great. His work 
was, in the main, journalism, but it was journalism of a high 
order, and, after all, the best literature of the “ Young German ” 
school to which he belonged was of this character. Heine’s 
light fancy, his agile intellect, his straightforward, dear style 
stood him here in excellent stead. The prose writings of his 
French period mark, together with Borne’s Briefe aus Paris, 
the beginning of a new era in German journalism and a healthy 
revolt against the unwieldy prose of the Romantic period. 
Above all things, Heine was great as a wit and a satirist. His 


lyric may not be able to assert itself beside that of the very 
g^test German singers, but as a satirist he had powers of the 
highest order. He comWned the holy zeal and passionate 
earnestness of the soldier of humanity ” with the withering 
scorn and ineradicable sense of justice common to the leaders 
of the Jewish race. It was Heine’s real mission to be a reformer 
to restore with instruments of war rather than of peace "the 
interrupted order of the world.” The more’s the pity that his 
magnificent Arlstophanic genius should have had so little 
room for its exercise, and have been frittered away in the petty 
squabbles of an exiled journalist. 

The first collected edition of Heine’s works was edited by A 
Steodtoann in 21 vols. ( t 86 i - i 866), the best critical edition is Ihe 
^mttiche Werke, edited by E. Elster (7 vols., 1887-1890). Heine 
has been more translated into other tongues than any other German 
writer of his time. Mention may here be made of the Frencli 
translation of his (Euvres completes (14 vols., 1852 1868), and the 
English translation (by C. G. Lcland and others) recently completed, 
The Works of Heinrich Heine (13 vols., 1802- IQ05). Foi biography 
and criticism see the foUowing works : A. Strodlmann, Heines Lehen 
und Werke (3rd ed., 1884) ; H. Huefier, ^us dem Lebtn H. Heines 
(1878) ; and by the .same author, //. Heine : Gesammelte Aufsdize 
(1906) ; C. Karpclcs, H. Heine und seine Zeitqcnossen (1888), and 
by the same author, //. Heine : aus seinem Leben und aus seiner 
Zeiy (iQoo) ; W. Bolsche, H. Heine : Ver^uck ciner (isthciisch- 
krUischen Analyse seiner Werke und seiner Weltanschauung (1888) ; 
G. Brandes, Dei unge Tyskland (1890; Eng. trans., ipo*:). An 
English biography by W. Stigand, LifCy Works and Opinions of 
Heinrich Heine, appeared in 1875, but it has little value ; there is 
also a short life by VV. Sharp (i888). The essays on Heine by 
George Eliot and Ahiltlicw Arnold are well known. The best E'rench 
contributions to Heine criticism are J. Legras, //. Heine, poHe 
ff- Lichtenberger, H. Heine, penseur (1905). See also 
L. P. Betz, Heine in Frankreich (1895). (J* W. F. ; J. G. R.l 

HEIRECCIUS, JOHANN GOTTLIEB (1681-7741), Gernian 
jurist, was born on the nth of September 1681 at Eisenberg, 
Altenburg. He studied theology at Leipzig, and law at Halle ; 
and at the latter iinivcrsity he was appointed in 1713 professor 
of philosophy, and in 1718 professor of jurisprudence. He 
subsequently filled legal chairs at Franeker in Holland and at 
Frankfort, but finnlly returned to Halle in 1733 as professor 
of philosophy and jurisprudence. He died there on the 31st of 
August 1741. Heineccius belonged to the school of philosophical 
jiinsts. He endeavoured to treat law as a rational science, and 
not merel; as an empirical art whose rules had no deeper 
source than expediency. Thus he continually refers to first 
principles, and he develops iiis legal doctrines as a system of 
philosophy. 

TIis chief work.s were Antiquitatum Fomanarum juris prudeiUiam 
illustrantium syntagma (1718), Historia juris civilis Romani ac 
Germanici (1733), iilcmenta juris Oermunici (17^5) » Flcmenta juris 
naturae ct geniiitm (1737 ; Eng. trans. by Turnbull, 2 vols., London, 
17O3). Besides these works he wrote on purely philosophical sub- 
jects, and edited Ihe works of .several of the cla.s.sical jurists. His 
Opera omnia (9 vols., Geneva, 1771, &c.) were edited by his .son 
JoliJuin Christian tiottlieb Heineccius (1718-1791). 

Heineccius’s brother, Johann Michael Heinfxcius (1674- 
17. '>2), was a well-known preacher and theologian, but is re- 
membered more from the fact that he was the first to make a 
systematic study of seals, concerning which he left a book, T)e 
j veteribus Germanorum aliarumque vaiionum sigiUis (Leipzig, 
1710 ; 2nd ed., 1719). 

I HEINECKBN, CHRISTIAN HEINRICH (1721-1725), a child 
remarkable for precocity of intellect, was bom on the 6th of 
February 1721 at Liibeck, where his father was a painter. 
Able to speak at the age of ten months, by the time he was one 
year old he knew by heart the principal incidents in the 
Pentateuch. At two years of age he had mastered sacred 
history ; at three he was intimately acquainted with history 
[ and geography, ancient and modern, sacred and profane, beside.s 
being able to speak French and Latin ; and in his fourth year 
he devoted himself to the study of religion and church history. 
This wonderful precocity was no mere feat of memory, for the 
youthful savant could reason on and discuss the Imowledge 
he had acquired. Crowds of people flocked to lifibock to see 
the wonderful child ; and in 1724 he was taken to Copenhagen 
at the desire of the king of Denmark. On his return to Liibeck 
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he began to learn writing, but his sickly constitution gave way, 
and he died on the 22nd of June 1725. 

The Life. Deeds, Travels and Death of the Child of Lilbeck 
were published in the following year by his tutor Schdncich. See 
also Teutsche Bibliothek, xvii., and Moires de TrSvoux (Jan. 

1731)- 

HEINICKE, SAMUEL (1727-1790), the originator in Germany 
of systematic education for the deaf and dumb, was bom on the 
10th of April 1727, at Nautschiitz, Germany. Entering the 
electoral bodyguard at Dresden, he subsequently supported 
himself by teaching. About 1754 his first deaf and dumb pupil 
was brought him. His success in teaching this pupil was so 
great that he determmed to devote himself entirely to this work, 
'fhe outbreak of the Seven Years' War upset his plans for a time. 
Taken prisoner at Pima, he was brought to Dresden, but soon 
made his escape. In 1768, when living in Hamburg, he success- 
fully taught a deaf and dumb boy to talk, following the methods 
prescribed by Amman in his book Surdus loquens, but improving 

them. Recalled to his own country by the elector of Saxony, 
lie opened in Leipzig, in 1778, the first deaf and dumb institution 
in Germany. This school he directed till his death, which took 
place on the 30th of April 1790. He was the author of a variety 
of books on the instmetion of the deaf and dumb. 

HEINSE, JOHANN JAKOB WILHELM (174971 803), German 
author, was bom at Langewiesen near Ilmenau in Thuringia on 
the 16th of February 1 749. After attending the gymnasium at 
Schleusingen he studied law at Jena and Erfurt. In Erfurt he 
became acquainted with Wieland and through him with ^^Father ” 
Gleim who in 1772 procured him the post of tutor in a family at 
Qucdlinburg. In 1774 he went to Diisseldorf, where he assisted 
the poet J. G. Jacobi to edit the periodical Iris. Here the 
famous picture gallery inspired him with a passion for art, to the 
study of which he devoted himself wdth so much zeal and insight 
that Jacobi furnished him with funds for a stay in Italy, where 
he remained for three years (1780-1 783). He returned to Diissel* 
dorf in 1784, and in 1786 was appointed reader to the elector 
Frederick Charles Joseph, archbishop of Mainz, who subse- 
quently made him his librarian at Aschaffenburg, where he died 
on the 22nd of June 1803. 

The work upon which Heinse’s fame mainly rests is Ardinghello 
und die glUckseligen Jnseln (1787), a novel which forms the frame- 
work for the exposition of his views on art and life, the plot being 
laid in the Italy of the 16th century. This and his other novels 
Laidion, oder die eleusinischen Geheimnisse (1774) and Hildegard 
von Uohenihal (1796) combine the frank voluptuousness of 
Wieland with the enthusiasm of the Sturm und Drang.” Both 
as novelist and art critic, Heinse had considerable influence on 
the romantic school. 

Heinse’s complete works (Sdmtliche Schriften) were published by 
H. Laube in 10 vols. (Leipzig, 1838). A new edition by C. Schiidde- 
kopf is in course of publication (Leipzig, igoi scm.). See H- Prohle, 
Lesstng, Wieland^ fleinse (Berlin, 187/;, and J. Schober, Johann 
Jakob Wilhelm Heinse, sein Leben und seine Werke (I^ipzig, 1882) ; 
also K. D. Jessen, Heinses Stellung zur hildenden (Berlin, 

1903). 

HEINSIUS (or Heins) DANIEL (1580-1655), one of the most 
famous scholars of the Dutch Renaissance, was bom at Ghent 
on the 9th of June 1580. The troubles of the Spanish war drove 
his parents to settle first at Veere in Zeeland, then in England, 
next at Ryswick and lastly at Flushing. In 1594, being already 
remarkable for his attainments, he was sent to the university of 
Franeker to perfect 4 iimself in Greek under Henricus Schotanus. 
He stayed at Franeker half a year, and then settled at Leiden 
for the remaining sixty years of his life. There he studied under 
Joseph Scaliger, and there he found Mamix de St Aldegonde, 
Janus Douza, Paulus Mcmla and others, and was soon taken 
into the society of these celebrated men as their equal. His 
proficiency in the classic languages won the praise of all the best 
scholars of Europe, and offers were made to him, but in vain, to 
accept honourable positions outside Holland. He soon rose in 
dignity at the university of Leiden. In 1602 he was made 
professor of latin, in 1605 professor of Greek, and at the death of 
Merula in 1607 he succeeded that illustrious scholar as librarian 


to the university. The remainder of his life is recorded in a list of 
his productions. He died at the Hague on the 25th of Febmary 
1655. The Dutch poetry of Heinsius is of the school of Roemer 
Visscher, but attains no very high excellence. It was, however, 
greatly admired by Martin Opitz, who was the pupil of Heinsius, 
and who, in translating the poetiy of the latter, introduced the 
German public to the use of the rhyming alexandrine. 

He published his original Latin poems in three volumes — Iambi 
(1602), Elegiae (1605) and Po'emata (1605) ; his Emblemata amatoria, 
poems in Dutch and Latin, were first printed in 1604. In the same 
year he edited Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, having edited Hesiod 
in 1603. In 1609 he printed his Latin Orations. In 1610 he edited 
Horace, and in t6ii Aristotle and Seneca. In 1613 appeared in 
Dutch his tragedy of The Massacre of the Innocents ; and in 1614 his 
treatise De politioa sapientia. In 1616 he collected his orijginal Dutch 
poems into a volume. He edited Terence in 1618, Livy in 1G20, 
published his oration De contemptu mortis in 1G21, and brought out 
the Epistles of Joseph Scaliger in 1627. 

HEINSIUS, NIKOLAES (1620-1681), Dutch scholar, son of 
Daniel Heinsius, was bom at Leiden on tlie 20th of July 1620. 
His boyish Latin poem of Breda expugnata was printed in 
1637, and attracted much attention. In 1642 he began his 
wanderings with a visit to England in search of MSS. of the 
classics; but he met with little courtesy from the English 
scholars. In 1644 he was sent to Spa to drink the waters ; his 
health restored, he set out once more in search of codices, passing 
through Louvain, Brussels, Mechlin, Antwerp and so back to 
Leiden, everywhere collating MSS. and taking philological and 
tex tual no tes. Almost immediately he set out again, and arriving 
in Paris was welcomed with open arms by the French savants. 
After investigating all the classical texts he could lay hands on, 
he proceeded southwards, and visited on the same quest Lyons, 
Marseilles, Pisa, Florence (where he paused to issue a new edition 
of Ovid) and Rome. Next year, 1647, found him in Naples, 
from which he fled during the reign of Masaniello ; he pursued 
his labours in Leghorn, Bologna, Venice and Padua, at which 
latter city he published in 1648 his volume of original Latin verse 
entitled lialica. He proceeded to Milan, and worked for a con- 
siderable time in the Ambrosian library ; he was preparing to 
explore Switzerland in the same patient manner, when the news 
of his father’s illness recalled him hurriedly to Leiden. He was 
soon called away to Stockholm at the invitation of Queen 
Christina, at whose court he waged war with Salmasius, who 
accused him of having supplied Milton with facts from the life 
of that great but irritable scholar. Heinsius paid a flying visit 
to Leiden in 1650, but immediately returned to Stockhclm. In 
1651 he once more visited Italy ; the remainder of his life was 
divided between Upsala and Holland. He collected his Latin 
poems into a volume in 1653. His latest labours were the 
editing of Velleius Paterculus in 1678, and of Valerius Flaccus in 
1680. He died at the Hague on the 7th of October 1681 . Nikolaes 
Heinsius was one of the purest and most elegant of Latinists, and 
if his scholarship was not quite so perfect as that of his father, he 
displayed higher gifts as an original writer. 

His illegitimate son, Nikolaes Heinshts (b. 1655), was the 
author of The Delightful Adventures and Wonderftd IJje of 
Mirandor (1675), single Dutch romance of the 17th century . 
He had to flee the country in 1677 for committing a murder in tlic 
streets of the Hague, and died in obscurity. 

HEIR (Ut. heres, from a root meaning to grasp, seen in herus 
or erus, master of a house, Gr. x^^P> hand. Sans, harana, 
hand), in law, technically one who succeeds, by descent, to an 
estate of inheritance, in contradistinction to one who succeeds 
to personal property, i.e. next of kin. The word is now used 
generally to denote the person who is entitled by law to inherit 
property, titles, &c., of another. The rules regulating the descent 
of property to an heir will be found in the articles Inheritance, 
Succession, &c. 

An heir apparent (Lat. apparens, manifest) is he whose right of 
inheritance is indefeasible, provided he outlives the ancestor, 
e.g. an eldest or only son. 

Heir by custom, or customary heir, he who inherits by a 
particular and local custom, as in borough-English, whereby 
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the youngest son inherits, or in gavelkind, whereby all the sons 
inherit as parceners, and make but one heir. 

Heir general^ or heir at law, he who after the death of his 
ancestor has, by law, the right to the i^eritance. 

Heir presumptive, one who is next in succession, but whose 
right is defeasible by the birth of a nearer heir, e.g. a brother or 
nephew, whose presumptive right may be destroy^ by the birth 
of a child, or a daughter, whose right may be defeated by the 
birth of a son. 

Special heir, one not heir at law (f>. at common law), but by 
special custom. 

Ultimate heir, he to whom lands come by escheat on failure of 
proper heirs. In Scots law the technical use of the word “ heir ” 
is not confined t 6 the succession to real property, but includes 
succession to personal property as well. 

HEIRLOOM, strictly so called in English law, a chattel 
(“ loom ” meaning originally a tool) which by immemorial 
usage is regarded as annexed by inheritance to a family estate. 
Any owner of such heirloom may disj^se of it during his life- 
time, but he cannot bequeath it by will away from the estate. 
If he dies intestate it goes to his heir-at-law, and if he devises 
the estate it goes to the devisee. At the present time such 
heirlooms are almost unknown, and the word has acquired a 
secondary and popular meaning and is applied to furniture, 
pictures, &c., vested in trustees to hold on trust for the person 
for the time being entitled to the possession of a settled house. 
Such things are more properly called settled chattels. An 
heirloom in the strict sense is made by family custom, not by 
settlement. A settled chattel may, under the Settled Land Act 
1882, be sold under the direction of the court, and the money 
arising under such sale is capital money. The court will only 
sanction such a sale if it be shown that it is to the benefit of all 
parties concerned ; and if the article proposed to be sold is of 
unique or historical character, it will have regard to the intention 
of the settlor and the wishes of the remainder men (Re Hope, 
De Cetio v, Hope, 1899, 2 ch. 679). 

HEJAZ (Hijaz), a Turkish vilayet and a province of Western 
Arabia, extending along the Red Sea coast from the head of 
the Gulf of Akaba in 29® 30' N. to the south of Taif in 20® N. It 
is bounded N. by Syria, E. by the Nafud desert and by Nejd and 
S. by Asir. Its length is about 750 m. and its greatest breadth 
from the Harra east of Khaibar to the coast is 200 m. The 
name Hejaz, which signifies “ separating,” is sometimes limited 
to the region extending from Medina in the north to Taif in the 
south, which separates the inland province of Nejd from the 
Tehama (Tihama) or coastal district, but most authorities, 
both Arab and European, define it in the wider sense. Though 
physically the most desolate and uninviting province in Arabia, 
it has a special interest and importance as containing the two 
sacred cities of Islam, Mecca and Medina {q-v.), respectively 
the birthplace and burial-place of Mahomet, which are visited 
yearly by large numbers of Moslem pilgrims from all parts of 
the world. 

Hejaz is divided longitudinally by the Tehama range of 
mountains into two zones, a narrow littoral and a broader 
upland. This range attains its greatest height in Jebel Shar, 
the Mount Scir of scripture, overlooking the Midian coast, 
which probably reaches 7000 ft., and Jebel Radhwa a little N.E. 
of Yambu rising to 6000 ft. It is broken through by several 
valleys which carry ofiF the drainage of the inland zone ; the 
principal of these is the Wadi Hamd, the main source of which 
IS on the Harra east of Khaibar. Its northern tributar)’' the Wadi 
Jizil drains the Harrat el Awerid and a southern branch comes 
from the neighbourhood of Medina. Farther south the Wadi 
es Safra cuts through the mountains and affords the principal 
access to the valley of Medina from Yambu or Jidda. None 
of the Hejaz Wadis has a perennial stream, but they are liable 
to heavy floods after the winter rains, and thick groves of date- 
palms and occasional settlements arc met with along their 
courses wherever permanent springs are found. The northern 
part of Hej^ contains but few inhabited sites. Muwela, Damgha 
and El Wijh are small ports used by coasting craft. The last 
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nraed was formerly an important station on the Egyptian 
pil^im route, and in ancient days was a Roman settlement, 
and the port of the Nabataean towns of el Hajr 150 m. to the east. 
Inland the sandstone desert of El Hisma reaches from the Syrian 
border at Maan to Jebel Awerid, where the volcanic tracts 
known as hana begin, and extend southwards along the western 
borders of the Nejd plateau as far as the latitude of Mecca. East 
of Jebel Awerid lies the oasis of Tema, identified with the 
Biblical Teman, which belongs to the Shammar tribe ; its fertility 
depends on the famous well, known as Bir cl Hudaj. Farther 
south and on the mmn pil^m route is El ‘Ala, the principal 
settlement of El Hajr, the Egra of Ptolemy, to whom it was 
known as an oasis town on the gold and frankincense road. 
Higher up the same valley are the rock-cut tombs of Medina 
Salih, similar to those at Petra and shown by the Nabataean 
coins and inscriptions discovered there by Doughty and Hulx?r 
to date from the beginning of the Christian era. To the south- 
east again is the oasis of Khaibar, with some 2500 inhabitants, 
chiefly negroes, the remnants of an earlier slave population. 
The citadel, known as the Kasr el Yahudi, preserves the tradition 
of its former Jewish ownership. With these exceptions there 
are no settled villages between Maan and Medina, the stations 
on the pilgrim road being merely small fortified posts with 
reservoirs, at intervals of 30 or 40 m., which are kept up by the 
Turkish government for the protection of the yearly caravan. 

The southern part of the province is more favoured by nature. 
Medina is a city of 25,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, situated in a 
broad plain between the coast range and the low hills across 
which lies the road to Nejd. Its altitude above the sea is about 
2500 ft. It is well supplied with water and is surrounded by 
gardens and plantations ; barley and wheat are grown, but the 
staple produce, as in all the cultivated districts of Hejaz, is dates, 
of which 100 different sorts are said to grow. Yambu* lias a 
certain importance as the port for Medina. The route follows 
for part of the way along the Wadi es Safra, which contains 
several small settlements with abundant date groves ; from 
Badr Hunen, the last of these, the route usually taken from 
Medina to Mecca nms near the coast, passing villages with 
some cultivation at each stage. The eastern route though more 
direct is less used ; it passes through a barren country described 
by Burton as a succession of low plains and basins surrounded 
by rolling hills and intersected by torrent beds ; the predominant 
formation is basalt. Suwerikiya and Es Safina are the only 
villages of importance on this route. 

Mecca and the holy places in its vicinity are described in a 
separate article; it is about 48 m. from the port of Jidda, the 
most important trade centre of the Hejaz province. The great 
majority of pilgrims for Mecca arrive by sea at Jidda. ITieir 
transport and the supply of their wants is therefore the chief 
business of the place ; in 1904 the number was 66,500, and the 
imports amounted in value to £1,400,000. 

From the hot lowland in which Mecx;a is situated the country 
rises steeply up to the Taif plateau, some 6000 ft. above sea- 
level, a district resembling in climate and physical character 
the highlands of Asir and Yemen. Jebel el Kura at the northern 
edge of the plateau is a fertile well-watered district, producing 
wheat and barley and fruit. Taif, a day’s journey farther south, 
lies in a sandy plain, surrounded by low mountains. The houses, 
though small, are well built of stone ; the gardens for which 
it is celebrated lie at a distance of a mile or more to the S. W . at 
the foot of the mountains. 

Hejaz, together with the other provinces of Artibia which on 
the overthrow of the Bagdad Caliphate in 1258 had fallen under 
Egyptian domination, became by the conquest of Egypt in 1517 
a dependency of the Ottoman empire. Beyond assuming the 
title of Caliph, neither Salim I. nor his successors interfered 
much in the government, which remained in the hands of the 
sharifs of Mecca until the religious upheaval which culminated 
at the beginning of the 19th century in the pillage of the holy 
cities by the Wahhabi fanatics. Mehemet Ali, viceroy of Egypt, 
was entrusted by the sultan with the la.sk of establishing order, 
and after several arduous campaigns the Wahhabis were routed 
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and their capital Deraiya in Nejd taken by Ibrahim Pasha in 
3817. Hejaz remained in Egyptian occupation until 1845, 
when its administration was ^cn over directly by Constan- 
tinople, and it was constituted a vilayet imder a vali or governor- 
general. The population is estimated at 300,000, about half of 
which are inhabitants of the towns and the remainder Bedouin, 
leading a nomad or pastoral life. The principal tribes arc the 
Sherarat, ^ni Atiya and Huwetat in the north ; ^e Juhena 
between Yambu* and Medina, and the various sections of the 
Ifarb throughout the centre and south ; the Ateba also touch 
the Mecca border on the south-east. All these tribes receive 
5wrra or money payments of large amount from the Turkish 
government to ensure the safe conduct of the annual pilgrimage, 
otherwise they are practically independent of the Turkish 
administration, which is limited to the large towns and garrisons. 
The troops occupying these latter belong to the i6th (Hejaz) 
division of the Turki^ anny. 

The difficulties of communication with his Arabian provinces, 
and of relieving or reinforcing the garrisons there, induced the 
sultan Abdul Hamid in 1900 to undertake the con- 
2 *? struction of a railway directly connecting the Hejaz 
wmlh^. cities with Damascus without the necessity of leaving 
Turkish territory at any point, as hitherto required 
by the Suez Canal. Actual construction v/as begun in May 1901 
and on the ist of September 1904 the section Damascus-Maan 
(285 m.) was officially opened. The line lias a narrow gauge 
of 1-05 metre » 41 in., the some gauge as that of the Daraascus- 
Beirut line ; it has a ruling gradient of 1 in 50 and follows gener- 
ally the pilgrim track, through a desert country presenting no 
serious engineering difficulties. The grayer difficulties due to 
the scarcity of water, and the lack of fuel, supplies and labour 
were successfully overcome ; in 1906 the line was completed 
to El Akhdar, 470 m. from Damascus and 350 from Medina, 
in time to be used by the pilgrim caravan of that year ; and the 
section to Medina was opened in 1908. Its military value was 
shown in the previous year, when it conveyed 28 battalions from 
Damascus to Ma'an, from which station the troops marched to 
Akaba for embarkation en route to Hodeda. The length of the line 
from Damascus to Medina is approximately 820 m., and from 
Medina to Mecca 280 m. ; the highest level attained is about 
4000 ft. at Dar el Hamra in the section Maan-Modina. 

AtTrHORiTiES.—J'. L. Burckliardt, Travels in Arabia (London, 
1829) ; ’Ali Bey, travels (London, i8i6) ; R. F, Burton, Pilgrimage 
to Medinah and Mecca (1893) ; Land of Midian (Loudon, 1879); 
L S, Hurgronje, MehUa (Hague, 1888) ; C. M. Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta (Cambridge, 1888) ; Auler Pasha, Die Hedschashahn (Gotha, 
1906). (R. A. W.) 

HEJIRA,^ or Hegira (Arab, hijra, flight, departure from 
one’s country, from hajara, to go away), the name of the Mahom- 
medan era. It dates from 622, the year in which Mahomet 
“ fled ” from Mecca to Medina to escape the persecution of his 
kinsmen of the Korcish tribe. The years of this era are dis- 
tinguished by the initials “ a.h.” (anno hegirae). The Mahom- 
medan year is a lunar one, about ii days shorter than the 
Christian ; allowance must be made for this in translating 
Hegtra dates into Christian dates; thus a.h. 1321 corresponds 
roughly to a.d. 1903. The actual date of the “ flight ” is fixed 
as 8 Rabia I., t\c, 20th of September 622, by the tradition that 
Mahomet arrived at Kiifa on the Hebrew Day of Atonement. 
Although Mahomet himself appears to have dated events by 
his flight, it was not till seventeen years later that the actual 
era was systematized by Omar, the second caliph (see Caliphate), 
as beginning from the ist day of Mnharram (the first lunar 
month of tlie year) which in that year (639) corresponded to 
July 16. The term kejira is also applied in its more general 
sense to other “ emigrations ” of the faithful, f.g. to that to 
Abyssinia (see Mahomet), and to that of Mahomet’s followers 
to Medina before the capture of Mecca. These latter are known 
as Muhajirun. 

For the problems of Moslem chronology and comparative tables 
of dates sec (beside the articles Calendar, Chronology and 
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Mahombt), Wfistenield, Vergleiehungstabellen der muhammedemscheft 
und christlichen Zeitrechnung (2nd ed , Leipzig, 190^) ; Mas Latric, 
Tr^sor de chronologie (Paris, 1889) ; Durbaneh, Universal Calendar 
(Cairo, 1896) ; Winckler, AHorientalische Forschungen, ii. 326-350 ; 
D. Nielson, Die altar abische Mondreligion (Strassbnrg, X904) ; Hughes, 
Dictionary of Islam, 8 .v. “ Hijrah.** 

HEL, or Hela, in Scandinavian mythology, the goddess of 
the dead. She was a child of Loki and the giantess Angurboda, 
and dwelt beneath the roots of the sacred ash, Yggdrasil. She 
was given dominion over the nine worlds of Helheim. In early 
myth all the dead went to her : in later legend only those who 
dij^ of old age or sickness, and she then became synonymous 
with suffering and horror. Her dwelling was Elvidnit (dark 
clouds), her dish Hungr (hunger), her knife (starvation), 
her sen^ants Ganglate (tardy feet), her bed Kor (sickness), and 
her bed-curtains Blikumdabol (splendid misery). 

HELDENBUCH, DAS, the title under which a large body of 
German epic poetry of the 13th century has come down to us. 
The subjects of the individual poems arc taken from national 
German sagas which originated in the epoch of the Migrations 
(Volkerwanderung), although doubtless here, as in all purel3" 
popular sagas, motives borrowed from the forces and phenomena 
of nature were, in course of time, woven into events originally 
liistoricaJ. While the saga of the Nibelungs crystallized in the 
13th century into the Nibelungadicd (q.v.), and the Low German 
Hilde-saga into tlie epic of Gudrun (q.v.) the poems of the 
lleldenbuch, in the more restricted use of tliat term, belong 
almost exclusively to two cycles, (i) the Ostrogothic saga of 
Ermonrich, Dietrich von Bern (i,e. Dietrich of Verona, Thcodorich 
the Great) and Etzel (Attila), and (2) the cycle of Hugdietricii, 
Woifdietrich and Ortnit, which like the Ffibelungcn saga, was 
probably of Franconian origin. The romances of the Ueldenbuch 
arc of varying poetic value ; only occasionally do they rise to 
the height of the two chief epics, the Nibelungenlied and Gudrun, 
Dietrich von Bern, the central figure of the first and more im- 
portant group, was the ideal type of German medieval hero, and, 
under more favourable literary conditions, he might have become 
the centre of an epic more nationally German than even the 
Nibelungenlied itself. Of the romances of this group, the chief 
arc Biierolf und Dietlieb, evidently the work of an Austrian poet, 
who introduced many elements from the court epic of chivalry 
into a milieu and amongst characters familiar to us from the 
Nibelungenlied, Der Rosengarten tells of the conflicts which 
took place round Kriemhild’s “ rose garden ” in W^orms — 
conflicts from which Dietrich always emerges victor, even when 
he is confronted by Siegfried himself. In Laurin und der kleine 
Rosengarten, the Heldensage is mingled with elements of popular 
fair}^-lore ; it deals with tlie adventures of Dietrich and his 
henchman W^itege with the wily dwarf Laurin, who watches over 
another rose garden, that of tlie Tyrol. Similar in cliaracter 
are the adventures of Dietrich with the giants Ecke (Eckenlied) 
and Sigenot, with the dwarf Goldemar, and the deeds of cliivaliy 
he performs for queen Virginal (Dietrichs erste Ausfahrt) — all 
of these romances being written in the fresh and popular tone 
characteristic of the wandering singers or SpieUeute, Other 
elements of the Dietrich saga are represented by the poems 
Alpharts Tod, Dietrichs Flucht and Die Rahenschlacht (“ Battle 
of Ravenna ”). Of these, the first is much the finest poem of 
the entire cycle and worthy of a place beside the best popular 
poetr>^ of the Middle High German epoch. Alphaurt, a yoi^ 
hero in Dietrich’s army, goes out to fight single-handed with 
Witege and Heimc, who had deserted to Ermanrich, and he falls, 
not in fair battle, but by tlie treachery of Witege whose life he 
had spared. The other two Dietrich epics belong to a later 
period, the end of the 1 3th century — tlic author being an Austrian, 
Heinrich ^r Vogler — ^and show only too plainly the decay that 
had by this time set in in Middle High German poetry. 

The second cycle of sagas is represented by several long 
romances, all of them unmistakably popular ” in tone-conflicts 
with dragons, supernatural adventures, the wonderland of the 
East providing the chief features of interest. The epics of this 
group are Ortnit, Hugdietricii, Woifdietrich, the latter with its 
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pathetic episode of the unswerving loyalty of Wolfdietrich’s 
vassal Duke Berchtung and his ten sons. Although many of the 
incidents and motives of this ^cle are drawn from the best 
traditions of the Heldensage, its literary value is not very high. 

This coUection of popular romances was one of ihc first German 
books to be printed. The date of the first edition ia unknown, but 
the second edition appeared in the year 1491 and w^as follow^ by 
later reprints in 1509, 1 545, 1560 and 1590. 'The last of these forms 
the basis of the text edited by A. von Keller for the Stuttgart 
Litararische Verein in 1867. In 1472 the Heldenbuch was adapted 
to the popular tastes of the time by l^ing remodelled in rough 
KniMvers or doggerel ; the author, or at least copyist, of the MS. 
was a certain K^par von der Rocn, of Miinnerstadt in Franconia. 
This version was printed by F. von der Hagen and S. Primisser in 
their Heldenbuch (1820-1825). Das Heldenbuch ^ which F. von der 
Hagen published iir 2 vols. in 1855, was the first attempt to reproduce 
the original text by collating the MSS. A critical edition, based not 
merely on the oldest printed text — the only one wliich has any value 
for this purpose, as the otliers are all copies of it — ^but also on the 
MSS., was published in 5 vols. by O. Janicke, E. Martin, A. Amclung 
and J. Zupitza at Berlin (1866-1873). A selection, edited by E. 
Henrici, will be found in Kurschner’s Deutsche Nationdllitefatur, 
vol. 7 (1887). Recent editions have appeared of Der Uosengarten 
and Laurin^ by G. ITolz (1893 and 1897). All the poems have been 
translated into modern German by K. Simrock and others. See 
F. E. Sandbach, 7'he Heroic Saga-Cycle of Dietrich of Bern (1906). 
The literature of the Heldensage is very extensive. See especially 
W. Grimm, Die deutsche Heldensage (3rd ed., i88yj ; L. Uhland, 
“ Gcschichle der deutschen Poesie im Mittolalter,'* Schriften, vol. i. 
(i866) ; O. L. Jiriczek, Deutsche Heldensage, vol. i. (1898) ; and 
especially B. Symons, “ Gennanische Heldensage," in l^aul’s Gvund- 
riss der germanischen Philologie (2nd ed., 1898). 

HELDER, a seaport town at the northern extremity of the 
province of North Holland, in the kingdom of Holland, 51 m. 
by rail N.N.W. of Amsterdam. Pop. (1900) 25,842. It is 
situated on the Marsdiep, the channel separating the island of 
Texcl from the mainland, and tlie main entrance to the Zuider 
Zee, and besides being the terminus of the North Holland canal 
from Amsterdam, it is an important naval and military station. 
On the cast side of the towm, called the Nieuwe Diep, is situated 
the fine harbour, which formerly served, as Ymuiden now does, 
as the outer port of Amsterdam. In this neighlxiurhood are the 
naval wharves and magazines, wet and dry docks, and the naval 
cadet school of Holland, the name Willemsoord being given 
to the whole naval establishment. From Nieuwe Diep to Fort 
Erfprins on the west side of the town, a distance of about 5 m., 
stretches the grcAt sca-dike which here takes the place of the 
dunes. This dike descends at an angle of 40® for a distance of 
200 ft. into the sea, and is composed •of Norwegian gi anite and 
Belgi^ limestone, strengthened at intervals by projecting 
jetties of piles and fascines. A circle of forts and batteries 
defends the town and coast, and there is a permanent garrison 
of 7000 to 9000 men, while 30,000 men can be accommodated 
within the lines, and the province flooded from this pK>int. 
Besides several churches and a synagogue, there are a town 
hall (1836), a hospital, an orphan asylum, the palace ” ol 
the boanl of marine, a meteorological observatory, a zoological 
station and a lighthouse. The industries of the town arc 
sustained by the garrison and marine establishments. 

HELEN, or Helena (Gr. ‘EAci't;), in Greek mythology, daughter 
of Zeus by Leda (wife of Tyndareus, king of Sparta), sister of 
Castor, Pollux and Clytaemncstra, and wife of Menelaus. 
Other accounts make her the daughter of 2 ^us and Nemesis, 
or of Oceanus and Tethys. She was the most beautiful woman in 
Greece, and indirectly the cause of the Trojan war. When 
a child she was carri^ off from Sparta by llieseus to Attica, 
but was recovered and taken back by her brothers. When she 
grew up, the most famous of the princes of Greece sought her 
hand in marriage, and her father’s choice fell upon Menelaus. 
During her husband’s absence she was induced by Paris, son of 
Priam, with the connivance of Aphrodite, to flee with him to 
Troy. After thedeath of Paris shemarried his brother Deiphobus, 
whom she is said to have betrayed into the hands of Menelaus 
at the capture of the city (Aeneid, vi. 517 ff.). Menelaus there- 
up<m took her back, and thty returned together to Sparta, where 
they lived happily till their death, and were buried at llierapnae 
in Laconia. According to another story, Helen survived her 
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husband, and was driven out by her stepsons. She fled to Rhodes 
where she was hanged on a tree by her former friend Polyxo, 
to avenge the loss of her husband Tlepolemus in the Trojan 
War (Pausanias iii. 19). After death, Helen was said to have 
married Achilles in his home in the island of Lcuke. In another 
version. Parts, on his voyage to Troy with Helen, was driven 
ashore on the coast of Egypt, where King Proteus, upon learning 
the facts of the case, detained the real Helen in Egypt, while a 
pliantom Helen w^ carried off to IVoy. Menelaus on his way 
home was also driven by stress of winds to Egypt, where he 
found his wife and took her home (Herodotus ii. 113-120; 
Euripides, Helefia). Helen was worshipped as the goddess of 
beauty at Therapnae in Laconia, where a festival was held in 
her honour. At Rhodes she was worshipped under the name 
of Dendritis (the tree goddess), where the inhabitants built a 
temple in her honour to expiate the crime of Polyxo. The 
Rhodian stoty probably contains a reference to the worsliip 
connected with her name (cf. Tlieocritus xviii. 48 a-efjov 
'EAcms (ftvrhv dfu). She was the subject of a tragedy by 
Euripides and an epic by Colluthus. Originally, Helen was 
perhaps a goddess of light, a moon-goddess, who was gradually 
transformed into the beautiful heroine round whom the action 
of the Iliad revolves. Like her brothers, the Dioscuri, she 
was a patron deity of sailors. 

See E. Oswald, Tlte Legend of Fair Helen (1905) ; J. A. Symonds, 
Studies of the Greek Pocls, i. (1893) ; F. Decker, Die griechische 
Helena in Mythos nnd Epos (1894) ; Andrew losing, Helen of Troy 
(1883) ; I\ l^aris in Daremberg and Saglio’.*! Diciionnaire des an- 
tiquiUs] the exhau.stive article by R. Engclmann in Rosclicr*s 
Lexikon der Mythologies and O. Gruppe, Criechische Mythologie, 
i. 163, according to whom Helen originally represented, in the 
Helencphoria (a myfdic festival of Artemis, Iphigeneia or Tauro- 
polos), the sacred basket (iXivri) in w-hich the holy objects were 
carried ; and hence, as the personification of the initiation ceremony, 
she was connected witli or identified wdth the moon, the first appear- 
ance of which probably marked the beginning of the festivity. 

HELENA, ST (c, 247-r. 327) the wife of the emperor Constantius 
I. Chlorus, and mother of Constantine the Great. She was a 
woman of humble origin, bom probably at Drepanum, a town on 
the Gulf of Nicomedia, which Constantine named Helenopolis 
in her honour. Ver}"^ little is known of her history. It is certain 
that, at an advanced age, she undertook a pilgrimage to Palestine, 
visited the holy places, and founded set'-eral churches. She 
was still living at the time of the murder of Crispus (326). Con- 
stantine had coins struck with the effigy of his mother. The 
name of Helena is intimately connected with the commonly 
received story of the discovery of the Cross. But the accounts 
which connect her with the disco\'^ery are much later than the 
date of tire event. 'The Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333), Eusebius 
and Cyril of Jerusalem were unaware of this important episode 
in the life of the empress. It was only at the end of the 4th 
century and in the West that the legend appeared, 'fhe principal 
centre of the cult of St Helena in the West seems to be the abbey 
of Hautvilliers, near Reims, where since the 9th century they 
have claimed to be in possession of her body. In England 
legends arose representing her as the daughter of a prince of 
Britain. Following these Geoffrey of Monmouth makes her 
the daughter of Coel, the king who is supposed to have given 
his name to the town of Colchester. These legends have doubt- 
less not been without influence on the cult of the saint in England, 
where a great number of churches are dedicated either to St 
Helena alone, or to St Cross and 8t Helena. Her festival is 
celebrated in the Latin Cliurch on the i8th of August. 'The 
Greeks make no distinction between her festival and iliat of 
Constantine, the 21st of May. 

See Ada sanctorum, Augnsti iii. 548-580; Tixeront. Les Origincs 
do Vtglise d'Jldesse (Paris, 1888) ; F. Arnolcl-b'orstcr, Studies in 
Church Dedications or England* s Patron Saints, i. 181-189,111. 16, 
365-366 (1899). (H. De.) 

HELENA, a city and the county-seat of Phillips county, 
Arkansas, U.S.A., situated on and at the foot of Crowly’s 
Ridge, about 150 ft. above sea-level, in the alluvial bottoms of 
the Mississippi river, about 65 m. by rail S.W. of Memphis, 
Tennessee, Pop. (1890) 5x89, (1900) 5550, of whom 3400 
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were of negro descent. It is served by the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley (Illinois Central), the St Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
(Missouri Pacific), the Arkansas Midland, and the Missouri k 
NorHi Arkajisas railways. Built in part upon made land,” 
well protected by levees, and lying within the richest cotton- 
producing region of the south, the rich timber country of the 
St Francis river, and the Mississippi bottom lands,” Helena 
concentrates its economic interests in cotton-compressing and 
shipping, the manufacture of cotton-seed products, lumbering 
and wood-working. The city was founded about 1821, but so 
late as x86o the population was only 800. During the Civil War 
the place was of considerable strategic importance. It was 
occupied in July 1862 by the Union forces, who strongly fortified 
it to guard their communications with the lower Mississippi ; 
on the 4th of July 1863, when occupied by General Benjamin 

M. Prentiss (1819-1901) with 4500 men, it was attacked by a 
force of 9000 Confederates under General Theophilus H. Holmes 
(1804-1880), who hoped to raise the siege of Vicksburg or close 
tlie river to the Union forces. The attack was repulsed, with 
a loss to the Confederates of one-fifth their numbers, the Union 
loss being slight. 

HELENA, a city :ind the county -seat of Lewis and Clark 
county, Montana, U.S.A., and the capital of the state, at the 
£. base of the main range of the Rocky Mountains, 80 m. N.£. 
of Butte, at an altitude of about 4000 ft. Pop. (1880) 3624 ; 
(1890) 13,834 ; (1900) 10,770, of whom 2793 were foreign-born ; 
(estimated 1906) 16,770. It is served by the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific railways. Helena is delightfully 
situated with Mt. Helena as a background in the hollow of the 
Prickly Pear valley, a rich agricultural region surrounded by 
rolling hills and lofty mountains, and contains many fine buildings, 
including the state capitol, county court house, the Montana 
club house, high school, the cathedral of St Helena, a federal 
building, and the United States assay office. It is the seat of 
the Montana Wesleyan University (Methodist Episcopal), 
founded in 1890 ; St Aloysius College and St Vincentes Academy 
(Roman (Catholic) ; and has a public library with about 35,000 
volumes, the Montana state library with about 40,000 volumes, 
and the state law library with about 24,000 volumes. The 
city is the commercial and financial centre of the state (Butte 
being the mining centre), and is one of the richest cities in the 
United States in proportion to its population. It has large 
railway car-shops, extensive smelters and quartz crushers (at 
East Helena), and various manufacturing establishments ; 
the value of the factory product in 1905 was $1,309,746, an 
increase of 687 % over that of 1900. The surrounding 
country abounds in gold- and silver-bearing quartz deposits, 
and it is estimated that from the famous I^st Chance Gulch 
alone, which runs across the city, more than $40,000,000 in 
gold has been taken. The street railway and the lighting system 
of the city are run by power generated at a plant and 40 ft. 
dam at Canyon Ferry, on the Missouri river, 18 m. E. of Helena. 
There is another great power plant at Hauser Plant, 20 m. 

N. of Helena. Three miles W. of the city is the Broadwater 
Natatorium with swimming pool, 300 ft. long and 100 ft. wide, 
the water for which is furnished by hot springs with a temperature 
at the source of 160®. Fort Harrison, a United States army post, 
is situated 3 m. W. of the city. Helena was established as a 
placer mining camp in 1864 upon the discovery of gold in Last 
Chance Gulch. The town was laid out in the same year, and 
after the organizatipn of Montana Territory it was designated 
as the capital. Helena was burned down in 1869 and in 1874. 
It was chartered as a city in 1881. 

HELENSBURGH, a municipal and police burgh and watering- 
place of Dumbartonshire, Scotland, on the N, shore of the Firth 
of Clyde, opposite Greenock, 24 m. N.W. of Glasgow by the 
North British railway. Pop. (1901) 8554, There is a station 
at Upper Helensburgh on the West Highl^d railway, and from 
the railway pier at Craigendoran there is steamer communication 
with Garelochhead, Dunoon and other pleasure resorts on the 
western coast. In 1776 the site began to be built upon, and in 
1802 the town, named after Lady Helen, wife of Sir James 
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Colquhoun of Luss, the ground landlord, was erected into a 
burgh of barony, under a provost and council. The public 
buildings include the burgh hdl, municipd buildings. Hermitage 
schools and two hospitals. On the esplanade stands an obelisk 
to Henry Bell, the pioneer of steam navigation, who died at 
Helensburgh in 1830. 

HELENU8, in Greek legend, son of Priam and Hecuba, and 
twin-brother of Cassandra. He is said to have been originally 
called Scamandrius, and to have received the name of Helenus 
from a Thracian soothsayer who instructed him in the prophetic 
art. In the Iliad he is described as the prince of augurs and a 
brave warrior; in the Odyssey he is not mentioned at all. 
Various details concerning him are added by later writers. 
It is related that he and his sister fell asleep in the temple of 
Apollo Thymbraeus and that snakes came and cleansed their 
ears, whereby they obtained the gift of prophecy and were 
able to understand the language of birds. After the death of 
Paris, Helenus and his brother Deiphobus became rivals for 
the hand of Helen. Deiphobus was preferred, and Helenus 
withdrew in indignation to Mount Ida, where he was captured 
by the Greeks, whom he advised to build the wooden horse and 
carry off the Palladium. According to other accounts, having 
been made prisoner by a stratagem of Odysseus, he declared 
that Philoctetes must 1 ^ fetched from Lemnos before Troy could 
be taken ; or he surrendered to Diomedes and Odysseus in the 
temple of Apollo, whither he had fled in disgust at the sacrilegious 
murder of Achilles by Paris in the sanctuary. After the capture 
of Troy, he and his sister-in-law Andromache accompanied 
Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus) as captives to Epirus, where Helenus 
persuaded him to settle. After the death of Neoptolemus, 
Helenus married Andromache and became ruler of the country. 
He was the reputed founder of Buthrotum and Chaonia, named 
after a brother or companion whom he had accidentally slain 
while hunting. He was said to have been buried at Argos, 
where his tomb was shown. When Aeneas, in the course of his 
wanderings, reached Epirus, he was hospitably received by 
Helenus, who predicted his future destiny. 

Homer, lliady vi. 76, vii. 44, xii. 94, xiii. 576 ; Sophocles, Philoc^ 
fetes j 604, who probably follows the Little Iliad of Lesches ; Pausanias 
i. II, ii. 23 ; Couon, NarrationeSf 34; Dictys Cretensis iv. 18; 
Virgil, Aeneidf iii. 294-490 ; Servius on Aeneid, ii. 166, iii. 334. 

HELGAUD, or Helgaldus (d. c, 1048), French chronicler, 
was a monk of the Benedictine abbey of Fleury. Little else 
is known about him save that he was chaplain to the French 
king, Robert II. the Pious, whose life he wrote. This Epitoma 
vitae Roberti regis, which is probably part of a history of the 
abbey of Fleury, deals rather with the private than with the 
public life of the king, and its value is not great either from the 
literary or from the historical point of view. The only existing 
manuscript is in the Vatican, and the Epitoma has been printed 
by J. P. Migne in the Patroiogia Latina, tome cxli. (Paris, 
1844); and by M. Bouquet in the Recueil des historiens des 
Gatdes, tome x. (Paris, 1760). 

See Histoire litdraire de la France, tome vii. (Paris, 1865-1869) ; 
and A. Molinier, Les Sources de V histoire de France, tome ii. (Paris, 
1902). 

HELGESEN, POVL,^ Danish humanist, was bom at Varberg 
in Halland about 1480, of a Danish father and a Swedish mother. 
Helgesen was educated first at the Carmelite monastery of 
his native place and afterwards at another monastery at Elsinore, 
where he devoted himself to humanistic studies and adopted 
I Erasmus as his model. None had a keener eye for the abuses 
I of the Church ; long before the appearance of Luther, he 
denounced the ignorance and immorality of the clergy, and, as 
! lector at the university of Copenhagen, gathered round him a 
band of young enthusiasts, the future leaders of the Danish 
Reformation. But Helgesen desired an orderly, methodical, 
rational reformation, mid denounced Luther, whose ablest 
opponent in Denmark he subsequently became, as a hot-headed 
revolutionist. Christian II. was also an object of Helgesen’s 
detestation, and so boldly did he oppose that monarch’s measures 
^ He wrote his name Hdiae or Eliae. 
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that, to save his life, he had to flee to Jutland. Under Frederick I. 
(1523-1533) he returned to Copenhagen and resumed his chair 
at the university, becoming soon afterwards provincial of the 
Carmelite Order for Scandinavia. But like all moderate men 
in a time of crisis, Helgesen could gain the confidence of neither 
party, and was frequently attacked as bitterly by the Catholics 
as by the Protestants. From 1530 to 1533 he and the Protestant 
champion Hans Tausen exhausted the whole vocabulary of 
vituperation in their fruitless polemics. In October 1534, 
however, Helgesen issued an eirenicon in which he attempted to 
reconcile the two contending confessions. After that every 
trace of him is lost. For a long time he was unjustly regarded 
as a turn-coat, but he was too superior to the prejudices of his 
age to be understood by his contemporaries. His ideal was a 
moral internal reformation of the Church on a rational basis, 
conducted not by ill-informed fanatics, but by an enlightened and 
well-educated clergy ; and from this standpoint he never 
diverged. Helgesen was indisputably the greatest master of 
style of his age in Denmark, and as a historian he also occupies 
a prominent position. He always endeavours to probe down to 
the very soul of things, though his passionate nature made it 
very difficult for him to be impartial. His chief works are 
Danmark^ s Kongers Historie and Skihhy Kroniken, 

See Ludwig Schmitt, Der Karmeliter Paulus Helid (Freiburg, 
1893) ; Danmarks Piges Historie {Coi>enhagen, 1897-1905), vol. iii. 

HELIACAL, relating to the sun a term applied in 

the ancient astronomy to the first rising of a star which could 
be seen after it emerged from the rays of the sun, or the last 
setting that could be seen before it was lost from sight by 
proximity to the sun. 

HELIAND. The Qth-century poem on the Gospel history, 
to which its first editor, J. A. Schmeller, gave the appropriate 
name of Heliand (the word used in the text for Saviour,’’ 
answering to the 0 . Eng. hcelend and the Ger. Heiland), is, with 
the fragments of a version of the story of Genesis believed to be 
by the same author, all that remains of the poetical literature 
of the old Saxons, t.e, the Saxons who continued in their original 
home. It contained when entire about 6000 lines, and portions 
of it are preserved in four MSS. The Cotton MS. in the British 
Museum, written probably late in the loth century, is nearly 
complete, ending in the middle of the story of the journey to 
Emmaus. The Munich MS., formerly at Bamberg, begins at 
line 85, and has many lacunae, but continues the history down 
to the last verse of St I.uke’s Gospel, ending, how^ever, in the 
middle of a sentence. A MS. discovered at Prague in 1881 
contains lines 958-1106, and another, in the Vatican library, 
discovered by K. !Zangcmeister in 1894, contains lines 1279-1358. 
The poem is based, not directly on the New Testament, but on 
the pseudo-Tatian’s harmony of the Gospels, and it shows 
acquaintance with the commentaries of Alcuin, Byeda and 
Hrabanus Maurus. 

The questions relating to the Heliand cannot be adequately 
discussed without considering also the poem on the history of 
Genesis, which, on the grounds of similarity in style and vocabu- 
lary, and for other reasons afterwards to be mentioned, may 
with some confidence be referred to the same author. A part 
of this poem, as is mentioned in the article Caedmon, is extant 
only in an Old English translation. The portions that have 
been preserved in the original language are contained in the 
same Vatican MS. that includes the fragment of the Heliand 
referred to above. In the one language or the other, there 
are in existence the following three fragments: (i) The passage 
which appears as lines 235-851 in the so-called “Caedmon’s 
Genesis,'' on the revolt of the angels and the temptation and fall 
of Adam and Eve. Of this the part corresponding to lines 790- 
820 exists also in the original Old Saxon. (2) The story of Cain 
and Abel, in 124 lines. (3) The account of the destruction of 
Sodom, in 187 lines. The main source of the Genesis is the Bible, 
but Professor E. Sievers has shown that considerable use was 
made of the two Latin poems by Alcimus Avitus, De initio mundi 
and De peccaio originali. 

The two poems give evidence of genius and trained skill. 
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though the poet was no doubt hampered by the necessity of not 
deviating too widely from the sacred originals. Within the limits 
imposed by the nature of his task, his treatment of his sources 
is remarkably free, the details unsuited for poetic handling 
being passed over, or, in some instances, boldly altered. In 
many passages his work gives the impression of being not so 
much an imitation of the ancient Germanic epic, as a genuine 
example of it, though concerned with the deeds of other heroes 
than those of Germanic tradition. In the Heliand the Saviour 
and His Apostles are conceived as a king and his faithful warriors, 
and the use of the traditional epic phrases appears to be not, 
as with Cynewulf or the author of Andreas, a mere following 
of accepted models, but the spontaneous mode of expression of 
one accustomed to sing of heroic themes. The Genesis fragments 
have less of the heroic tone, except in the splendid passage 
describing the rebellion of Satan and his host. It is noteworthy 
that the poet, like Milton, sees in Satan no mere personification 
of evil, but the fallen archangel, whose awful guilt could not 
obliterate all traces of his native majesty. Somewhat curiously, 
but very naturally, Enoch the son of Cain is confused with the 
Enoch who was translated to heaven — an error which the 
author of the Old English Genesis avoids, though (according 
to the existing text) he confounds the names of Enoch and Enos. 

Such external evidence as exists bearing on the origin of the 
Heliand and the companion poem is contained in a Latin docu- 
ment printed by Flacius Illyricus in 1562. This is in two parts ; 
the one in prose, entitled (perhaps only by Flacius himself) 
^^Praefaiio ad librum antiquum in lingua Saxon tea conscriptum" ; 
the other in verse, headed “ Versus de poeta et Inlerpreta hujus 
codicis." The Praefalio begins by stating that the emperor 
Ludwig the Pious, desirous that his subjects should possess the 
word of God in their own tongue, commanded a certain Saxon, 
who was esteemed among his countrymen as an eminent poet, 
to translate poetically into the German language the Old and 
New Testaments. The poet willingly obeyed, all the more 
because he had previously received a divine command to under- 
take the task. He rendered into verse all the most important 
parts of the Bible with admirable skill, dividing his work into 
villeas, a term which, the writer says, may be rendered by 
“ lectiones ” or “ sententias." The Praefatio goes on to say tlmt 
it was reported that the poet, till then knowing nothing of the 
art of poetry, had been admonished in a dream to turn into 
verse the precepts of the divine law, which he did with so much 
skill that his work surpasses in beauty all other German poetr>^ 
{ut cuncta Theudisca poemata suo vincat decore). The Versus 
practically reproduce in outline Baida’s account of Caedmon’s 
dream, without mentioning the dream, but describing the poet 
as a herdsman, and adding that his poems, beginning with the 
creation, relate the history of the five ages of the world down 
to the coming of Christ. 

The suspicion of some earlier scholars that the Praefaiio and 
the Versus might be a modern forgery is refuted by the occur- 
rence of the word vilteas, which is the Old Saxon fittea, cor- 
responding to the Old English iiii, which means a “ canto ” of a 
poem. It is impossible that a scholar of the i6th century could 
have been acquainted with this word, and internal evidence 
shows clearly that both the prose and the verse are of early 
origin. The Versus, considered in themselves, might very well 
be supposed to relate to Citdmon ; but the mention of the five 
ages of the world in the concluding lines is obviously due to 
recollection of the opening of the Heliand (lines 46-47). It is 
therefore certain that the Versus, as well as the Praefatio, attri- 
bute to the author of the Heliand a poetic rendering of the Old 
Testament. Their testimony, if accepted, confirms the ascription 
to him of the Genesis fragments, which is further supported by 
the fact that they occur in the same MS. with a portion of the 
Heliand, As the Praefatio speaks of the emperor Ludwig in the 
present tense, the former part of it at least was probably written 
in his reign, i.e, not later than a.d. 840. 7'hc general opinion of 
scholars is that the latter part, which represents the poet as 
having received his vocation in a dream, is by a later hand, and 
that the sentences in the earlier part which refer to the dream are 
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interpolations by this second author. The date of these additions, 
and of the Versus, is of no importance, as their statements are 
incredible. That the author of the Hdiand was, so to speak, 
another Cscdmon — an unlearned man who turned into p^r>' 
what was read to him from the sacred writings— -is impossible, 
because in many passages the text of the sources is so 
closely followed that it is clear that the poet wrote with the 
Latin books before him. On the other hand, there is no reason 
for rejecting the almost contemporary testimony of the first part 
of the PraefaHo that the author of the Heliund had won renown 
as a poet before he undertook his great task at the emperor’s 
command. It is certainly not impossible that a Christian Saxon, 
sufficiently educated to read Latin easily, may have chosen to 
follow the calling of a scop or minstrel ^ mstead of entering the 
priesthood or the cloister ; and if such a person existed, it would 
be natural that he should be selected by the emperor to execute 
his design. As has been said above, the tone of many portions of 
the Heliand is that of a man who was no mere imitator of the 
ancient epic, but who had himself been accustomed to sing of 
heroic themes. 

The commentary on the gospel of Matthew by Hrabanus 
Maurus was finished about 821, which is therefore the superior 
limit of date for the composition of the Heliand. It is usually 
maintained that this work was written before the Old Testament 
poems. The arguments for this view are that the Heliand con- 
tains no allusion to any foregoing poetical treatment of the ante- 
cedent history, and that the Genesis fragments exhibit a higher 
degree of poetic skill. This reasoning does not appear con- 
clusive. and if it be set aside, the limit of date for the beginning of 
the work is carried back to a.d. 814, the year of the accession of 
Ludwig. 

BiBuoGiL/vPiiY. — Tlie first complete edition of the Heliand was 
published by J. A. Schmeller in 1830 ; the second volume, containing 
the glossary and grammar, appeared in 1840. The standard edition 
is that of fe. Sic vers (1877), in which the texts of the Cotton and 
Munich MSS. are printed side by side. It is not provided with a 
glossary, but contains an elaborate and most valuable analysis of 
diction, synonymy and syntactical features of the poem. Other 
useful editions are those of M. Heyne (3rd ed., 1903), O. Behaghel 
(1^882) and P. Piper (1897, containing also the Genesis fragments). 
The fragments of the Utliand and the Genesis contained in the 
Vatican MS. were edited in 1894 by K. Zangemcister and W. Braune 
under the title liruchstiicke der altsdchsischen Bibeldichtung. Among 
the works treating of the authorship, sources and place of origin of 
the poems, the most important are the following : E. Windiscli, 
Der Heliand und seine Quellen (1868) ; E. Sievers, Der Heliand und 
die Of^elsdchsische Genesis (1875) ; R. Kdgel, Deutsche Literature 
geschichtfff Bd. i. (1894) tUtsdchsische Genesis (1895) ; R. 

Kogel and W. BrucUner, " Althoch- und altniederdeutscho Li- 
teratur in Paul’s Grundriss der germanisehen Philohgic, Bd. ii. 
(2nd ed., 1901), which contains references to many other works ; 
Hermann Collitz, Zum Dialekte des Heliand (1901). (H. Br.) 

HEUGON, a mountain range, of Boeotia in ancient Greece, 
celebrated in classical literature as the favourite haunt of the 
Muses, is situated between Lake Copais and the Gulf of Corinth. 
On the fertile eastern slopes stood a temple and grove sacred to 
the Muses, and adorned with beautiful statues, which, taken by 
Constantine the Great to beautify his new city, were consumed 
there by a fire in a.d. 404. Hard by were the famous fountains, 
Aganippe and Hippocrene, the latter fabled to have gushed from 
the earth at the tread of the winged horse Pegasus, whose 
favourite browsing place was there. At the neighlwuring Ascra 
dwelt the poet Hesiod, a fact which probably enhanced the 
poetic fame of the region. Pausanias, who describes Helicon in 
his ninth book, asserts that it was the most fertile mountain in 
Greece, and that neither pK)isonous plant nor serpent was to be 
found on it, while many of its herbs possessed a miraculous 
healing virtue. The highest summit, the present Palaeovouni 
(old hill), rises to the height of about 5000 ft. Modem travellers, 
aided by ancient remains and inscriptions, and guided by the 
local descriptions of Pausanias, have succeeded in identifying 
many of the ancient classical spots, and the French excavators 
have discovered the temple of the Muses and a theatre. 

* The term Volhssdnger. commonly nsed in German disenssions 
of tliis question, is misleading ; the audience for heroic poetry was 
not the people in the modem sense, but the nobles. 


See also Clarke, Travels in Various Countries (vol. vii^, z8x8) ; 
DodweH, Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece (1818) ; 
W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (vol. iL, 1835) ; J. G. 
Frazer's edition of Pausanias, v. 150. 

HELICON (Fr. helicon, bombardon ciretdaire ; Get, Helikon), 
the circular form of the Bb contrabass tuba used in military 
bands, worn round the body, with the enormous bell resting on 
the left shoulder and towering above the head of the performer. 
The pitch of the helicon is an octave below that of the euphonium. 
The idea of winding the long tube of the contrabass tuba and of 
wearing it round uie shoulders was sugj^ested ^ the ancient 
Roman buccina and cornu, represented m mosaics and on the 
sculptured reliefs surrounding Trajan’s Column. The buccina and 
cornu ^ differed in the diameter of their respective bores, the 
former having the narrow, almost cylindrical bore and harmonic 
series of the trumpet and trombone, whereas the cornu, having 
a bore in the form of a wide cone, was tlie prototype of the bugle 
and tubas. 

HELIGOLAND (Ger. Helgoland), an island of Germany, in the 
North Sea, lying off the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser, 28 m. 
from the nearest point in the mainland. Pop. (1900) 2307. 
From 1807 to 1890 a British possession, it was ceded in 1890 to 
Germany, and since 1892 has formed part of the Prussian 
province of Schleswig-Holstein. It consists of two islets, the 
smaller, the Diinen-Tnsel, a quarter of a mile E. of the main, or 
Rock Island, connected until 1720, when it was severed by a 
violent irruption of the sea, with the other by a neck of land, and 
the main, or Rock Island. The latter is nearly triangular in 
shape and is surrounded by steep red cliffs, the only beach being 
the sandy spit near the south-east point, where the landing-stage 
is situated. The rocks composing the cliffs are worn into caves, 
and around the island are many fantastic arches and columns. 
The impression made by the red cliffs, fringed by a white beach 
and supporting the gi'een Oberland, is commonly believed to have 
suggested the national colours, red, white and green, or, as the 
old Frisian rhyme goes : — 

" Gron is dal Laud, 

Rood is de Kant, 

Witt is dc Sand, 

Dat is de Flagg vun't hillige I.und." 

The lower town of Untcrland, on the spit, and the upper town, 
or Oberland, situated on the cliff above, arc connected by a 
wooden stair and a lift. There is a powerful lighthouse, and since 
its cession by Great Britain to Germany, the main island has been 
strongly fortified, the old English batteries being replaced by 
armoured turrets mounting guns of heavy calibre. Inside the 
Diinen-Insel the largest ships can ride safely at anchor, and take 
in coal and other supplies. The greatest length of the main 
island, which slopes somewhat from west to east, is just a mile, 
and the greatest breadth less than a third of a mile, its averse 
height 198 ft., and the highest point, crowned by the church, with 
a conspicuous spire, 216 ft. The Diincn-Insel is a sand-bank 
protected by gromes. It is only about 200 ft. above the sea at its 
highest point, but the drifting sands make the height rather 
variable. The sea-bathing establishment is situated heie ; a 
shelving beach of white sand presenting excellent facilities for 
bathing. Most of the houses are built of brick, but some are of 
wood. There are a theatre, a Kurhaus, and a number of hotels 
and restaurants. In 1892 a biological institute, with a marine 
museum and aquarium (1900) attached, was opened. 

During the summer some 20,000 people visit the island for 
sea-bathing. German is the official language, though among 
themselves the natives speak a dialect of Frisian, barely in- 
telligible to the other islands of the group. There is regular 
communication with Bremen and Hamburg. 

The winters are stormy. May and the early part of June are 
wet and foggy, so that few visitors arrive before the middle of 
tlie latter month. 

* For illustrations of tho cornu see the altar of Julius Victor ex 
Collegio, reproduced in Bartoli, Piet, Ant. p. 76 ^ Bellori, Piet, 
antiq. crypt, tom. p. 76, pi. viii. ; in Daremberg and Sagli^ Diet, 
des antiq. grecques et romaines, under ** Cornu," the buccina and cornu 
have not been distinguished. 
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The generally accepted derivation of Heligoland (or Helgoland) 
from Heiligeland, i.e. “ Holy Land,” seems doubtful. According 
to northern mythology, Forseti, a son of Balder and Nanna, 
the god of justice, had a temple on the island, which was sub^ 
sequently destroyed by St Ludger. This legend may have given 
rise to the derivation “ Holy Land.” The more probable 
etymology, however, is that of Hallaglun, or Ilalligland, i.e. 

“ land of banks, which cover and uncover.” Here Hertha, 
according to tradition, had her great temple, and hither came 
from the mainland the Angles to worship at her shrine. Here 
also lived King Radbod, a pagan, and on this isle St Willibrord 
in the 7th century first preached Christianity ; and for its owner- 
ship, before and after that date, many sea-rovers have fought. 
Finally it becanfle a fief of the dukes of Schleswig-Holstein, 
though often hypothecated for loans advanced to these princes 
by the free city of Hamburg. The island was a Danish possession 
in 1807, when the English seized and held it until it was formally 
ceded to them in 1814. In the picturesque old church there are 
still traces of a painted Dannebrog. 

In 1890 the island was ceded to Germany, and in 1892 it was 
incorporated with Prussia, when it was provided that natives 
bom before the year 1880 should be allowed to elect cither for 
British or German nationality^ and until 1901 no additional 
import duties were imposed. 

Bibliography. — Von dor Decken, Philosophisch-historisch-geo- 
grapkische Untersuchungen Uber die Insel Helgoland, Oder Heilige- 
land, und ikre Bewohner (Hanover, 1826) ; Wiebel, Die Insel Helgo- 
land, Untersuchungen iiber deren Grbsse in Vorzeit und Gegenwart 
vom Standpunkte der Geschichte und Geologic (Hamburg, 1848) ; 

J. M. Lappenberg, Vher den ehemaligen Umfang und die alte Geschichte 
Helgolands (Hamburg, 1831) ; F. Otker, Helgoland. Schilderungen 
und Erdrtcrungen (Berlin, 1855) : E. Haliicr, Helgoland, Nordsec- 
siudien (Hamburg, 1893) ; A. \\ . F. Moller, Rechtsgeschichtc der Insel 
Helgoland (Weimar, 1904) ; W. G. Black, Heligoland and the Islands 
of the North Sea (Glasgow, 1888) ; E. Lindermann, Die Nordsecinsel 
Helgoland in iopographischer, geschichtlicher, sanitdrer Bezichung 
(Berlin, 1889) ; and Tittel, Die naiiirlichen V erdnder ungen Helgolands 
(Leipzig, 1894)- 

HELIOCENTRIC, i. e. referred to the centre of the sun (i/Atos') 
as an origin, a term designating especially co-ordinates or heavenly 
bodies referred to that origin. 

HELIOOORUS, of Emesa in Syria, Greek writer of romance. 
According to his own statement his father’s name was Theodosius, 
and he belonged to a family of priests of tlie sun. He was the 
author of the Aethiopica, the oldest and best of the Greek j 
romances that have come down to us. It was first brought to 
light in modern times in a MS. from the library of Matthias 
Corvinus, found at the sack of Buda (Ofen) in 1526, and printed 
at Basel in 1534. Other codices have since been discovered. 
The title is taken from the fact that the action of the beginning 
and end of the story takes place in Aethiopia. The daughter of 
Persine, wife of Hydaspes, king of Aethiopia, was bom white 
through the effect of the sight of a marble statue upon the queen 
during pregnancy . Fearing an accusation of adultery, the mother 
gives the babe to the care of Sisimithras, a gymnosophist, who 
carries her to Egypt and places her in charge of Chariclcs, a 
Pythian priest. The child is taken to Delphi, and made a priestess 
of Apollo under the name of Chariclea. Theagenes, a noble 
Thessalian, comes to Delphi and the two fall in love with each 
other. lie carries off the priestess with the help of Calasiris, an 
Egyptian, employed by Persine to seek for her daughter. TTicn 
follow many perils from sea-rovers and others, but tlie chief 
personages ultimately meet at Meroe at the very moment when 
Chariclea is about to be sacrificed to the gods by her own father. 
Her birth is made known, and the lovers are happily married. 
The rapid succession of events, the variety of the characters, 
the gmphic descriptions of manners and of natural scenery, the 
sim^icity and elegance of the style, give the Aeihiopica great 
charm. As a whole it offends less against good taste and morality 
than others of the same class. Homer and Euripides were the 
favourite authors of Heliodorus, who in his turn was imitated 
by French, Italian and Spanish writers. The early life of Clorinda 
inTasso’s Jerusalem DeliveredicBoito xii. 21 sqq.)is almost identical 
with tibat of Charidea^ Racme meditated a drama on the same 


subject ; and it formed the model of the Persiles y Sigismunda of 
Cervantes. According to the ecclesiastical liistorian Socrates 
eccles, v. 22), the author of the Aethio-pica was a 
certam Heliodorus, bishop of Tricca in Thessaly, It is supposed 
that the work was written in his early years before he teame 
a Christian, and that, when confronted with the alternative of 
disowning it or resigning his bishopric, he preferred resignation. 
But it is now generally agreed that the real author was a sophist 
of the 3rd century a.d. 

The best editions arc : A. Coraes (1804), G. A. Hirschij? (1856) ; 
see also M. Oeftermg, //. und seine Bedeutung fur die LUer'aiur, 
with full bibliographies (1901) ; J. C. Dunlop, History of Prose 
Fiction (1888) ; and especially E. Rohde, Der griechische Poman 
([igoo). There arc translations in almost all European languages: 
in English, in Bohn's Classical Library and the " Tudor " st*rios (v., 
1895, containing tlie old translation by T. Underdownc, 1587, with 
introduction by C. Whibley) ; in French by Amyot and Zevort. 

HEUOGABALUS (ELAGABALUS), Roman emperor (a.d. 
218-222), was bom at Emesa about 205. His real name was 
Varius Avitus. On the murder of Caracalla (217), Julia Maesa, 
Varius’s grandmother and Caracalla’s aunt, left Rome and 
retired to Emesa, accompanied by her grandsons (Varius and 
Alexander Severus). Varius, though still only a boy, was ap- 
pointed high priest of the Syrian sun -god Elagabalus, one of 
the chief seats of whose worship was Emesa (Homs). His beauty, 
and the splendid ceremonials at which he presided, made him 
a great favourite with the troops stationed in that part of Syria, 
and Maesa increased his popularity by spreading reports that he 
was in reality the illegitimate son of Caracalla. Macrinus, 
the successor and instigator of the murder of Caracalla, was 
very unpopular with the army ; an insurrection was easily set 
on foot, and on the 16th of May 218 Varius was proclaimed 
emperor as Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The troops sent to 
quell the revolt went over to him, and Macrinus was defeated 
near Antioch on the 8th of June. Heliogabalus was at once 
recognized by the senate as emperor. After spending the winter 
in Nicomedia, he proceeded in 219 to Rome, where he made it 
his business to exalt the deity whose priest he was and whose 
name he assumed. The Syrian god was proclaimed the chief deity 
in Rome, and all other gods his servants ; splendid ceremonies 
in his honour were cele brated, at which Heliogabalus danced in 
public; and it was believed that secret rites accompanied by 
human sacrifice were performed in his honour. In addition to 
these affronts upon the stale religion, he insulted the intelli- 
gence of the community by horseplay of the wildest description 
and by childish practical joking. The shameless profligacy 
of the emperor’s life was such as to shock even a Roman 
public. His popularity with the army declined, and Maesa^ 
perceiving that the soldiers were in favour of Alexander Severus, 
persuaded Heliogabalus to raise his cousin to the dignity of 
Cae.sar (221), a step of which he soon repented. An attempt 
to murder Alexander was frustrated by the watchful Maesa. 
Another attempt in 222 produceda mutiny among the praetorians, 
in which Heliogabalus and his mother Soemias (Soaemias) were 
slain (probably in the first half of March). 

AuTHORtTiKS. — Life by Acliiis I-.ainpridius in Scripiores historiae 
Augustae ; Herodian v. 3-8 ; Dio Cassius Ixxviii. 30 sfiq., Ixxix. 1-21 ; 
monograph by G. Duviiiuet, lUliogahale (1903), containing a trans- 
lation of the various accounts of Hcliogab^us in Greek and I^tin 
authors, notes, bibliography and illustrations ; O. F. Butler, Studies 
in the Life of Heliogabalus (New York, 1908) ; CJiblion, Decline and 
Fall, ch. 6; H. Schiller, Geschichte der rOmischen Kaiserzeit, i. 
pi. ii. (1883), p. 759 ff. On the Syrian gcxl see F. Cumont in Pauly- 
Wissowa's Realencychpddie, v. pt. ii. {1905). 

HELIOGRAPH (from Gr. ir;Xtos, sun, and yptltpeiv to write), 
an instrument for reflecting the rays of the sun (or the light 
obtained from any other source) over a considerable distance. 
Its main application is in military signalling (see Signal). A 
similar instrument is the heliotrope, used principally for defining 
distant points in geodetic surveys, such as in the triangulation 
of India, and in the verification of the African arc of the meridian. 
It is necessary to distinguish the method of signalling termed 
heliography from the photographic process of the same name 
(see Photography). 
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HEliOMBTER (from Gr. sun^ and fitrpov, a mea^um)^ 
an instrument originally designed for measuring the variation 
of the sun's cUameter at different seasons of the year, but applied 
now to the modem form of the instrument which is capable of 
mudi wider use. The present article also deals wilii other 
forms of double-image micrometer. 

The discovery of the method of making measures by double 
images is stated to have been first suggested by O. Roemer about 
1678. But no sucli suggestion occurs m the Basis Asironomiae of 
Peter Horrebow (CopenlSigen, 1735), which contains the only works 

of Roemer that re- 
main to us. It would 
appear that to Ser- 
vington Sa vary is due 
the first invention of 
a micrometer for 
measurement by 
double image. His 
heliometer (described 
in a paper communi- 
cated to the Royal 
Society in 1743, and 
printed, along with 
a letter from James 
Short, in Phil. Trans., 17531 P- 156) was constructed by cutting 
from a complete lens abed the equal portions aghc and aefe 
(fig. i). The segments gbh and efd so formed were then attached 
to the end of a tube having an internal diameter r^resented by the 
dotted circle (fig. 2). The width of each of the portions aghc and aefe 
cut away from the lens was made slightly greater than the focal 
length of lens x tangent of sun's greatest diameter. Thus at the 
focus two images of the sun were formed nearly in 
contact as in fig. 3. The small interval between 
the adjacent limbs was then measured with a 
wire micrometer. 

Savary also describes another form of helio- 
meter, on the same principle, in which the seg- 
ments aghc and aefe are utilised by cementing 
their edges gh and ef together (fig. 4), and covering all except 
the portion indicated by the unshaded circle. Sav^y expresses 
preference for this second plan, and makes the pertinent remark 
that in both these models “ the rays of red light in the two solar 
images will be next to each other, which will render the sun’s disk 
more easy to be observed than the violet ones.’* This he mentions 
" because the glasses in these two sorts are somewhat prismatical, 
but mostly those of the first model, which could there- 
fore bear no great charge (magnifying power)." 

A third model proposed by Savary consists of two 
complete lenses of equal fo^ length, mounted in 
cylinders side by side, and attached to a strong brass 
plate (fig. 5). Here, in order to fulfil the purposes of 
the previous models, the distance of the centres of the 
lenses from each other should only slightly exceed the 
tangent of sun's diameter x focal length of lenses. 
Savary dwells on the difficulty both of procuring lenses 
sufficiently equal in focus and of accurately adjusting 
and centring them. 

In the Mint. Acad, de Paris (1748), Pierre Bouguer 
describes an instrument which he calls a heliometer. 
Lalande in his Astronomie (vol. ii. p. 639) mentions such a helio- 
meter which had been in his possession from the year 1753, and of 
which he gives a representation on Plate XXVIII., fig. 186, of the 
same volume. Bouguer's heliometer was in fact similar to that of 
Savory’s third model, with the important difference that, instead of 
l>oth object-glasses being fixed, one of them is movable by a screw 
provided with a divided head. No auxiliary filar micrometer was 
required, as in Savory's heliometer, to measure 
the interval between the limbs of two adjacent 
images of the sun, it being only necessary to 
turn the screw with the divided head to change 
the distance between the object-glasses till the 
two images of the sun are in contact as in 
fig. 6. The differences of the readings of the 
screw, when converted into arc, afford the 
means of measuring the variations of the sun's 
apparent diameter. 

On the 4th of April 1754 John DoUond com- 
municated a paper to the Royal Society of 
London {Phil. Trans., vol. xlviii. p. 551) in 
which he shows that a micrometer can be 
much more easily constructed by dividing a 
single object-glass through its axis than by 
the employment of two object-glasses. He 
points out — (i) that a tdesco^ with an object- 
glass so divid^ still produces a single image 
of any object to which it may be directed, provided that the optical 
centres of the segments are in coincidence (t.e. provided the segments 
retain the same relative positions to each other as before the glass 
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was cut) ; (2) that if the segments are separated in any direction 
two images of the object viewed will be produced ; (3) that the most 
convenient direction of s^aration for micrometric purposes is to 
slide these straight edges one along the other as the figure on the 
margin (fig. 7) represents them : " for thus they 
may be moved without suffering any false light to 
come in between them; and by this way of 
removing them the distance between their centres 
may be veiy conveniently measured, viz. by having 
a vernier's division fixed to the brass work that holds 
one segment, so as to slide along a scale on the plate 
to which the other part of the ^ass is fitted." 

DoUond then points out three different types 
in which a glass so divided and mounted may Fig. 7. 
be used as a micrometer : — 

" 1. It may be fixed at the end of a tube, of a suitable lengtli to its 
focal distance, as an object-glass, — the other end of the tube having 
an eye-glass fitted as usual m astronomical telescopes. 

" 2. it may be applied to the end of a tube much shorter than its 
focal distance, by having another convex glass within the tube, to 
shorten the fo^ distance of that which is cut in two. 

"3. It may be applied to the open end of a reflecting telescope, 
either of the Newtonian or the Cas^grain construction." 

DoUond adds his opinion that the third type is " much the best and 
most convenient of the three " ; yet it is the first type that has 
survived the test of time and experience, and which is in fact the 
modem heUometer. It must be remembered, however, that when 
DoUond expressed preference for this third type he had not then in- 
vented the achromatic object-glass. 

Some excellent instruments of the second type were subsequently 
made by Dollond's eldest son Peter, in which for the “ convex glass 
within the tube " was substituted an achromatic object-glass, and 
outside that a divided negative achromatic combination of long focus. 
In the fine example of this instrument at the Cape Observatory the 
movable negative lenses consist of segments of the shape gach and 
aefe (fig. i) cut from a complete negative achromatic combination of 
in. aperture and about 41 ft. fo^ length, co^osed of a double 
concave flint lens and a double convex crown. This was applied to 
an exceUent achromatic telescope of 34 in. aperture and 42 in. focal 
length. In this instrument a considerable linear relative movement 
of uic divided lens corresponds with a comparatively small separation 
of the double image, so that simple verniers reading to i-qVv 
sufficient for measurement. 

With one of these instruments of somewhat smaUer dimensions 
(telescope 2J in. aperture and 34 ft. focus), Franz von Paula Trics- 
necker made a senes of measurements at the observatory of Vienna 
which has been reduced by Dr WUhelm Schur of Strasburg (Nova 
Acta der Ksl. Leop. -Carol. Deutschen Akademie der Natursforscher, 
1882, xlv. No. 3). The angle between the stars f and g Ursae maj. 
(708'’ *55) was measured on four nights ; the probable error of a 
measure on one night was ±0^*44. Jupiter was measured on eleven 
nights in the months of June and July 1794 ; from these measures 
Schur derives the values 35''‘39 and 37**94 for the polar and equa- 
torial diameter respectively, at mean distance, corresponding with a 
compression 1/14 *44. These agree satisfactorily with the correspond- 
ing values 35'" *2 1, 37"' *60, 1/15*69 afterwards obtained by F. W. 
Bessel (Konigsberger Beobachtungen, xix. 102). From a series of 
measures of the angle between Jupiter’s satellites and the planet, 
made in June and July 1794 and in August and September 1795, 
Schur finds the mass of Jupiter— 1/1048 *55^:1 45, a result which 
accords well within the limits of its probable error with the received 
value of the mass derived from modern researches. The probable 
errors for the measures of one night are ±o’'*577, ±o’'*889, ±o’'*542, 
±i''* 096, for Satellites I., II., Hi. and IV. respectively. 

Considering the accuracy of these measures (an accuracy far sur- 
passing that of any other contemporary observations), it is somewhat 
sujq^rising that this form of micrometer was never systematically 
used in any sustained or important astronomical researches, although 
a number of instruments of the kind were made by DoUond. Prob- 
ably the last example of its employment is an observation of the 
transit of Mercury (November 4, i868) by Mann, at the Royal 
Observatory, Cape of Good Hope (Monthly Notices R.A.S. vol. 
xxix. p. 197-209). The most important part, however, which this 
type of instrument seems to have played in the history of astronomy 
arises from the fact that one of them was in the possession of Bessel 
at Kdnigsberg during the time when his new observatory there 
was being built. In 1812 Bessel measured with it the angle between 
the components of the double star 61 Cygni and observed the great 
comet of 1811. He also observed the eclipse of the sun on May 4, 
1818. In the discussion of these observations (Kdnigsberger Beo- 
bacht, Abt. 5, p. iv.) he found that the index error of the scale 
changed systematically in different position angles by quantities 
which were independent of the direction of gravity relative to the 
position angle under measurement, but which depended solely on 
the direction of the measured position angle relative to a fixed radius 
of the object-glass. Bessel attributed this to non-homogeneity 
in the object-glass, and determined with great care the necessary 
corrections. But he was so delighted with the general performance 
of the instrument, with the sharpness of the images and the possi- 
bilities which a kindred construction offered for the measurement of 
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considerable angles with micrometric accuracy, that he resolved, 
when he should have the choice of a new telescope for the observatory, 
to secure some form of heliometer. 

Nor is it difficult to imagine the probable course of reasoning 
which led Bessel to select the model of his new heliometer. Why, 
he might ask, should he not select the simple form of Dollond’s 
first type ? Given the achromatic object-glass, why should not it be 
divid^? This construction would give all the advantage of the 
younger DoUond's object-glass micrometer, and more than its sha^- 
ness of definition, without liability to the systematic errors which 
may be due to want of homogeneity of the object-glass ; for the lenses 
will not be turned with respect to each other, but, in measurement, 
will always have the same rdation in position angle to the line 
joining the objects under observation. It is true that the scale will 
require to be capable of being read with much greater accuracy than 
vu>i^Tth of an inch — for that, even in a telescope of lo ft. focus, would 
correspond with 2"* of arc. But, after all, this is no practical diffi- 
culty, for screws can be used to separate the lenses, and, by these 
screws, as in a Gascoigne micrometer, the separation of the lenses 
can be measured ; or we can have sesdes for this purpose, read by 
microscopes, like the Troughton ' circles of Piazzi or Pond, or those 
of the Carey circle, with almost any required accuracy. 

Whether Bessel communicated such a course of reasoning to 
Fraunhofer, or whether that great artist arrived independently at 
like conclusions, we have been unable to ascertain with certainty. 
The fact remains that before 1820* Fraunhofer had completed 
one or more of the five heliometers (3 in. aperture and 39 in. focus) 
which have since become historical instruments. In 1824 the great 
Konigsberg heliometer was commenced, and it was completed in 1829. 

To sum up briefly the history of the development of the heliometer. 
The first application of the divided object-glass and the employment 
of double images in astronomical measures is due to Savary in 1743. 
To Bouguer in 1748 is duo the true conception of measurement by 
double image without the auxiliary aid of a filar micrometer, viz. 
by changing the distance between two object-glasses of equal focus. 
To Dollond in 1754 we owe the combination of Savary's idea of 
the divided object-glass with Bouguer *s method of measurement, 
and the construction of the first really practical heliometers. To 
Fraunhofer, some time not long previous to 1820, is due, so far as 
we can ascertain, the construction of the first heliometcr with an 
achromatic divided object-glass, i.e. the first heliometer of the 
modem type. 

The Modern Heliometcr. 
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The K 5 nig.sberg heliometcr is rcpre.scnted in fig. 8. No part of 
the equatorial mounting is shown in the figure, as it resembles in 
every respect tlic usual Fraunhofer mounting. An adapter h is fixed 
on a tcloscope-tubc, made of wood, in Fraunhofer’s usual fashion. 

To this adapter is attached 
a flat circular flange h. 
The .slides carrying the 
segments of the divided 
object-glass arc mounted 
on a plate, which is fitted 
and ground to rotate 
smoothly on the flange h. 
Rotation is communi- 
cated by a pinion, turned 
by the handle c (concealed in the figure), which works in teeth cut 
on the edge of the flange h. The counterpoise w balances the head 
about its axis of rot^ition. The slides are moved by the screws a and 
6, the divided heads of which serve to measure the separation of the 
segments. These screws are turned from the eye-end by bevelled 
wheels and pinions, the latter connected with the handles a', h\ 
The reading micrometers / also serve to measure, independently, 
the separation of the segments, by scales attached to the slides ; 
such measurements can be employed as a check on those made by 
the screws. The measurement of position angles is provided for 
by a graduated circle attached to the head. There is also a position 
circle, attached at m to the eye-end, provided with a slide to move 
the eye-piece radially from the axis of the telescope, and with a 
micrometer to measure the distance of an object from that axis. 
The ring r , which carries the supports of the handles a\ h\ is capable 
of a certain amount of rotation on the tube. The weight of the 
handles and their supports is balanced by the counterpoise z. This 
ring is necessary in order to allow the rods to follow the micrometer 
heads when the position angle is changed. Complete rotation of the 
head is obviously impossible because of the interference of the 
declination axis with the rods, and therefore, in some angles, objects 
cannot be measured in two positions of the circle. The object-glass 
has an aperture of 6} in. and 102 in. focal length. 

There are three methods in which this heliometer can be used. 

First Method . — One of the segments is fixed in the axis of the 
telescope, and the eye-piece is also placed in the axis. Measures 


1 The circles by Rclchenbacli, then almost exclusively used in 
Germany, were read by verniers only. 

® The diameter of Venus was measured with one of these helio- 
meters at the obserN^atory of Breslau by Brandes in 1820 {Berlin 
Jahrbuchy 1824, p. 164). 


are made with the moving segment displaced alternately on opposite 
sides of the fixed segment. 

Second Method . — One sennent is fixed, and the measures are 
made as m the firat method, excepting that the eye-piece is placed 
grmmeteally with respect to the images under measurement. 
For this purpose the position angle of the eye-piece micrometer is 
set to that of the head, and the eye-piece is displaced from the 
axis of the tube (in the direction of the movable segment) by an 
amount equal to half the angle under measurement. 

Third Method . — The eye-piece is fixed in the axis, and the segments 
are symmetrically displaced from the axis each by an amount eciual 
to half the angle measured. 

Of these methods Bessel generally employed the first because of 
its simplicity, notwithstandmg that it involved a resetting of the 
right ascension and declination of the axis of the tube with each 
reversal of the segments. The chief objections to the method are 
that, as one star is in the axis of the telescope and the other dis- 
placed from it, the images are not both in focus of the eye-piece,* 
and the rays from the two stars do not make the same angle with 
the optical axis of each segment. Thus the two images under 
measurement are not defined with equal sharpness and symmetry. 
The second method is free from the objection of non-coincidence m 
focus of the images, but is more troublesome in practice from the 
necessity for frequent readjustment of the position of the eye-piece. 
The third method is the most symmetrical of all, both in obser- 
vation and reduction ; but it was not employed by Bessel, on the 
ground that it involved the determination of the errors of two 
screws instead of one. On the other hand it is not necessary to 
reset the telescope after each reversal of the segments.* 

When Bessel ordered the Konigsberg heliometer, he was anxious 
to have the segments made to move in cylindrical slides, of which 
the radius should be equal to the focal length of the object-glass. 
Fraunhofer, however, did not execute this wish, on the ground 
that the mechanical difficulties were too great. 

M. L. G. Wichmann states (Konigsh. Beobach. xxx. 4) that Bes.sel 
had indicated, by notes in his handl>ooks, the following points which 
should be kept in mind in the construction of future heliometers : 
(1) The .segments should move in cylindrical slides;® (2) the screw 
should be protected from dust ; ® (3) the zero of the position circle 
should not be so liable to change ; ’ (4) the distance of the optical 
centres of the segments .should not change in different position 
angles or otherwise ; ® (5) the points of the micrometer screws should 
rest on ivory plates ; ® (6) there should be an apparatus for changing 
the screen. 

Wilhelm Struve, in describing the Pulkowa heliometcr,” made 


* The distances of the optical centres of the .segments from the 
eye-piece are in this method as 1 : secant of the angle under mea.sure- 
ment. In Bessel's heliometcr this would amount to a difference of 

of an inch when an angle of i® is measured. For 2° the 
difference ould amount to nearly ,Vth of an inch. Bessel confined 
his measures to distances considerably less than 1®. 

* In criticizing Bessel's choice of methods, and considering the 
loss of time involved in each, it must be remembered that Fraunhofer 
provided no means of reading the screws or even the heads from the 
eye-end. Bessel's practice was to unclamp in declination, lower and 
read off the head, and then restore the telescope to its former declina- 
tion reading, the clockwork meanwhile following the stars in right 
ascension. The setting of both lenses symmetrically would, under 
such circumstances, be very tedious. 

* This most important improvement would permit any two stars 
under measurement each to be viewed in the optical axis of each 
segment. The optical centres of the segments would also rcniain 
at the same distance from the eye-piece at all angles of separation. 
Thus, in measuring the largest as well as the smallest angles, the 
images of both stars would be equally symmetrical and equally well 
in focus. Modern heliometers made with cylindrical slides measure 
angles over 2°, the images remaining as sharp and perfect as when 
the smallest angles are measured. 

® Bessel found, in course of time, that the original corrections 
for the errors of his screw were no longer applicable. He considered 
that the changes were due to wear, which would be much lessened 
if the screws were protected from dust. 

’ The tube, being of wood, was probably liable to warp and twist 
in a very uncertain way. 

® We have been unable to find any published drawing showing 
how the segments are fitted in their cells. 

« We have been unable to ascertain the reasons which led Bes.scl 
to choose ivory planes for the end-bearings of his screws. He actually 
introduced them in the Kdnigsberg heliometer in 1840. and they were 
renewed in 1848 and 1850. 

A screen of wire gauze, placed in front of the segment through 
which the fainter star is viewed, was employed by Bessel to equalize 
the brilliancy of the images under observation. An arrangement, 
afterwards described, has been fitted in modern hcliomctCTs for plac- 
ing the screen in front of either segment by a handle at the eye-en^ 
This heliometer resembles Bessel’s, except that its foot is a ^iia 
block of granite instead of the ill-conceived wooden stracture that 
supported his instrument. The object-glass is of 7*4 in. aperture 
and 123 in. focus. 

xiii. 8 
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by Jderz in zEjg on the model x>f Beseel's iieliometer, submits the 
following suggestions for its improvement : ^ (i) to give automatic- 
ally to the two segments suaultaneous ^ual and x^posite move- 
ment ; ^ and (2) to make the tube of metal int^ead of wood ; to attach 
the heliometer head firmly to this tube; to place the eye-piece 
permanently in the axis of the telescope ; and to fix a strong cradle 
on the end of the declination axis, in which the tube, with the 
attached head and eye-piecc, could rotate on its axis. 

Both suggestions are important. The first is originally the idea 
of Pollond ; its advantages were overlooked by his son, and it seems 
to have been quite forgotten till resuggested by Struve. But the 
method is not available if the separation is to be measured by screws ; 
it is found, in that case, that the direction of the final motion of turn- 
ing of the screw must always be such as to produce motion of the 
segment against gravity, otherwise the ** loss of time is apt to be 
variable. Thus the simple connexion of the two screws by cog- 
wheels to give them automatic oppo iite motion is not an available 
method unless the separation of the segments is indqiendently 
measured by scales. 

Struve's second suggestion has been adopted in nearlv all succeed- 
ing heliometers. It permits complete rotation of the tube and 
measurement of all angles in reversed positions of the circle ; the 
handies that move the slides can be brought down to the eye-end, 
inside the tube, and consequently made to rotate with it ; and the 
position circle may be placed at the end of the cradle next the eye- 
eod where it is convenient of access. Struve also points out that 
by attaching a fine scale to the focusing slide of the eye-piece, and 
Imowing the coelTicient of expansion of tlie metal tube, the means 
would provided for determining the absolute change of the focal 
length of the object-glass at any time by the simple process of 
focusing on a double star. This, with a knowledge of the tempera- 
ture of the screw or scale and its coelficient of expansion, would 
enable the change of screw-value to be determined at any instant. 

It is probable that the Bonn beiiomeler was in course of con- 
struction before tlieso suggestions of Struve were published or 
discussed, since its construction resembles that of the Kdnigsberg 
and Pulkowa instruments. Its dimensions are similar to those of 
the former instrument. Bessel, having been consulted by tlie 
celebrated statesman Sir Robert Peel, on behalf of the Radclifie 
trustees, as to what instrument, added to the Radclifie Observatory, 
would probably most promote the advancement of astronomy, 
strongly advised the selection of a heliometer. The order for the 
instrument was given to the Rcpsolds in 1840, but “ various circum- 
stances, for which the makers are not responsible, contributed to 
delay the completion of the instrument, which was not delivered 
before tlie winter of 1848." • The building to receive it was com- 
menced in March 1849 and completed in the end of 
the same year. This instrument has a superb object- 
glass of 7f in. aperture and 126 in. focal length. The 
makers availed themselves of Bessel's suggestion to 
make the segments move in cylindrical slides, and of 
Stnive's to have the head attached to a brass tube ; 
the eye-piece is set permanently in the axis, and the 
whole rotates in a cradle attached to the declination 
axis. They provided a splendid, rigidly mounted, 
eouatorial stand, fitted wiUi every luxury in the way 
of slow motion, and scales for measuring the displace- 
ment of the sogmeots were read by powerful micro- 
meters from the eye-end.^ It is somewhat curious 
that, though Struve’s second suggestion was adopted, 
his first was overlooked by the makers. But it is 
still more curious that it was not afterwards carried 
out, for the communication of automatic symmetrical 
motion to both segments only involves a simple 
alteration previously described. But, as it came 
from the hands of the makers in 1849, the Oxford 
heliometer was incomparably the most powerful and 
perfect instrument in the world for the highest order 
of micromclric research. It so remained, unrivalled 
in every respect, till 1873. 

tions were set on foot by the^i^ennan Gove^wnt in good time ; a 
commission of the most celebrated astronomers was appointed, and it 
was resolved that the heliometer should be the instrument chiefly 
relied on. The four long-neglected small heliometers made by Fraun- 
hofer were brought Into requisition. Fundamental alterations were 
made upon them : their wooden tubes were replaced by tubes of metal; 

^ Description de Vobservatoire central de Pulkowa^ p, 208. 

^ Steinhcil applied such motion to a double -mage micrometer 
made for Struve. This instrument suggested to Struve the above- 
mentioned idea of employinga similar motion for the heliometer. 

• Manuel Johnson, M. A., Radcliffe observer, Astronomical Obser- 
vations made at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, in the Year iSjo, 
Introduction, p. iii. 

* The iUummation of these scales is interesting as being the first 
application of eleebdeity to the illumination of astronomical instru- 
ments. Thin platinum wire was rendered incandescent by a voltaic 
current; a small incandescent electric lamp woidd now bo found 
more satisfactor)'. 


means of measuring the focal point were provided ; symmetiioal 
motion was given to the slides ; scales on each slide were provided 
instead of screws for measuring the separation of the segments, and 
both scales were read by the same micrometer microscope; a 
metallic thermometer was added to determine the temperature of 
the scales. These wmaJl instruments have since done admirable 
work in the hands of Schur, Hartwig, Kustner^ Elkin, Auwers and 
others. 

The Russian Government ordered three new heliometers (each of 
in. apertore and 5 ft. focal length) from the Repsolds, and the 
esign for their construction was superintended by Struve, Auwers 
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and Winnecke, tlie last-named making the necessary experiments at 
Carlsrulie. Fig. 9 represents the resultii^ type of instrument which 
was finally designed and constructed by R^isolds. The brass tube, 
strengthened at the bearing points by strong truly turned coUam, 
rotates in the cast iron cradle q attached to the declination axis. 
a is the eye-piece fixed in the opti<^ axis, b tlie micrometer for reading 
both scales, c and d are telescopes for reading the position circle p, 
e the hmidle for quick motion in position angle, / the slow motion m 
position angle, g the handle for changing the separation of the 
segments by acting on Uic bevel-wheel g* (fig. 10). A is a milled 
head connected by a rod with h' (fig. 10), for the purpose of inter- 
posing at pleasure the prism tt in the axis of the reading micrometer ; 
this enables the observer to view the graduations on the face of the 
metallic thermometer rr (composed of a rod of brass and a rod of 
zinc). » is a milled head connected with the wheel i'i' (fig. 10), and 
afiords the means of placing the screen s (fig. 9), counterpoised by w 
over either half of the object-glass, k clamps the telescope in 
declination, n clamps it in right ascension, and the handles m 
and I provide slow motion in declination and right ascension 
re^cctivcly. 

The detaUs of the interior mechanism of the " bead " will be almost 


evident from fig. 10 without description. The screw, turned by 
the wheels at g , acts in a toothed arc, whence, as shown in the 
figure, equal and opposite motion is communicated to the slides by 
the jointed rods v, v. The slides are kept firmly down to their bear- 
ings by the rollers r, r, r, r. attached to axes which are, in the middle, 
very strong spring. Side-shake is prevented by tbe screws and 
pieces k, k, A, k. The scales are at m, n ; they arc fastened only at 
the middle, and are kept down by the brass pieces t, f. 

A similar heliometer was made by the Repsolds to the order of 
Lord Lindsay for his Mauritius expedition in 1874. It differed only 
from the thm Russian instruments in having a mounting by the 
Cookes in which the declination circle reads from the eyenend.** 
This instrument was afterwards most gcmerously lent by Lord 
Lindsay to Gill for his expedition to Ascension in 1877.® 

These four Repsold heliometers proved to be excellent instruments, 

* For a detailed description of tols instrument see Dunecht Publi- 
cations, voL ii 

® Mem, Royal Astronomical Society, xlvL 1-172. 
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easy and <ionvenient in nse, and yielding results^f high accuracy | 

in measuring distances. Their slow motion in position angle, how- 
ever, was not all that could be desired. When small movements | 



Fig. II. 


were communicated to the handle e (fig. 9) by the tangent screw /, 
acting on a small toothed wheel clamped to the rod connected with 
the driving pinion, there was apt to be a torsion of the rod rather 
than an immediate action. Thus the slow motion would mke place 


the observer. This alteration and the new equatorial monnting 
have been admirably made by Grubb; the result is completely 
successful. The instrument so altered was in u.se. at the Cape 
Observatory from March 1881 till 1887 iu deter- 
mining the parallax of some of the more interesting 
southern stars. The instrument then passed, by 
purchase from Gill, to I-ord McLaren, by wliom 
it was presented to the Koyal Observatory, 
Edinburgh. 

Still more recently the Repsolds have completed 
a new heliomctor for Yale College, New Haven, 
United States. The object-glass is of 6 in. aper- 
ture and 98 in. focal length. The mounting, the 
tube, objective-cell, slides, &c., are aU of slcel.^ 
The instrument is shown in fig. 11. The circles 
ior position angle and decimation arc read by 
micrometer-microBcopes illuminated by the lamp 
E ; the scales are illuminated by the lamp 1. T is 
art of the tube proper, and turns with the head, 
he tul)e V, on the contrary, is attached to the 
cradle, and merely forms a supjxirt for the finder 
Q, the handles at / and p, and the moving ring P. 
The latter gives quick motion in position angle ; 
the handles at p clamp and give slow motion in 
position angle, those at / clamp and give slow 
motion in right ascension and ueclination. a is 
the eye-piece, h the handle for moving the seg- 
ments, c the micrometer microscope for reading 
the sc^es and scale micrometer, d the micrometer 
readers of the position and declination circles, 
e the handle for rotating the large wheel E 
which carries the screens. The hour circle is 
also read by micro.««copes, and the instrument 
can be used in both positions (tube preceding 
and following) for elimination of the cfTcct of 
fiexurc on tlie position angles. lillkin found that 
the chief drawbacks to speed and convenience 
in working this heliometcr were : (1) Tlie loss 
of time involved in entering tlie correspoiKl- 
ing readings of the micromotor pointings on two 
sc^es. (2) That an additional motion inter- 
mediate bet^voen the (juick .and slow motion in 
position angle was necessary, because, whilst the 
slow motion provided by Repsoltls was admirably 
adapted for adjusting the pointings in position 
angle, it was too slow for causing the images to 
“cross through" each other in the process of measur- 
ing distances. To remedy drawback (i) Repsolds 
devised the form of printing micrometer which is shown in figs. 12 and 
13. This micrometer is provided with two pairs of parallel webs. One 
fixed pair of webs is attached to the micrometer-box, the other pair 
is moved by the screw S. The whole micrometer-box is moved by 



Fig. 12. 

by jerks instead of with the necessary smoothness and certainty. 
When the heliometer-part of Lord Lindsay's heliometcr was acquired 
by Gill in 1879, he changed the manner of imparting the motion in 
question. A square tootlied raicked wheel was applied to the tube 
at ¥ (fig. 9). This wheel is acted on by a tangent screw whose bear- 
ings are attached to the cradle ; the screw is turned by means of a 
handle supported by bearings attached to the cradle, and coming 
within convenient reach of the observer's hand. The tube turns 
smoothly in the racked wheel, or can be clamped to it at the will of 


Fig. 13. 

the Bcrew attached to the heads. Accordingly, in reading the sci^s 
A and B (attached to the slides which carry the two halves of the 
object-glass), it is only necessary to turn the screws until the fixed 

1 The primary object was to have the object-gla^ mounted in 
steel cells, which more nearly correspond in exjiansion with glas^ 
It became then desirable to make the head of steel for sake of 
uniformity of material, and the adv^tages of steel in lightness and 
rigidity for the tube then became evident. 
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double wob is pointed 83rminetrically on one of the divisions of scale 



1 quick acting , „ ^ , 

(which is faced with india-rubber) presses the paper 
ribbon (shown in fig. 13) against the index-edge and 
type-wheels, and thus the beautifully cut divisions of 
tne micrometer-head, the numbers marking the 
parts of the head, the index and the total number of 
revolutions are all sharply embossed together upon the 
paper ribbon. Fig. 14 shows the record of several 
successive paintings on the same scale as that riven by 
the micrometer. The reverse motion of P auto- 
matically moves the paper ribbon forward, ready to 
receive the next impression. It must be mentioned 
that the pressure of the cushion C on the type-wheels 
has no influence whatever upon the micrometer-screw, 
because the t3rpe-wheels are mounted on a hollow 
cylindrical axis, concentric witli the axis of the screw, 
but entirely disconnected from the screw itself. The 
only connexion between the type-wheel and the screw- 
head S is by the pin p (which is screwed into S), the 
cylindrical end of which acts in a slot cut in the type- 
wheel. To remedy drawback (2) Repsolds provided 
for the Yale heliometer an additional handle for 
motion in position angle, intermediate in velocity 
l>etween the original quick and slow motions. 

In the 7-in. heliometer, completed in 1887 for tlie Royal Ob- 
servatory at the Cape of Good Hope, Repsolds, on Gill’s suggestion, 
introduced the following improvements : (a) Four different speeds 
of motion in position angle were provided. The quickest movement 
is given by the hand-rmg, 73 (fig. 15). This ring runs between 
friction wheels and is provided with teeth on its inner periphery, 
and these teeth transmit motion to a pinion on a spindle having at 
its other end another pinion which, through an intermediate wheel, 
rotates the heliometer tube. The transmission spindle, just men- 
tioned, carries at its end a head, 74, which, if turned directly, gives 
the second speed. The slowest speed is given by means of a tangent 
screw which is carried by a ball-bearing on the flange of the telescope- 
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(b) In lieu of oil-lamps, small, conveniently placed incandescent 
electric 6-volt lamps are employed ; and these are fitted with 
suitable switches and variable resistances. Thus the scales, 
pc^tion- and declination-circles, the field of view, the heads of all 
micrometer-microscopes, the focusing scale, &c., are read without the 
aid of a hand-lamp and with an amount of illumination that can be 
ited at the observer’s pleasure. 



From Engifuerin/Tt vol. xlix. 
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sleeve, whilst its nut is double-jointed to a ring that encircles the 
flange of the heliometer-tube. Inis ring is provided with a clamping 
screw, which, through the intervention of bevel-gear and rods, is 
operated by means of the hand-wheel 78. With similar bevel-gear 
and rc^ the tangent screw is connected to the hand-wheel, 79, 
by which the observer communicates the fourth or slowest motion 
in position angle. Fioally the hand-wheel 80 is connected by 
gearing to the rod carrying the hand-wheel 79, and it can thus be 
used to give the latter a more rapid motion than if used direct; 
this constitutes the third speed of movement. 


|c) A button in the centre of the position-angle handle (74) con- 
nects with a chronograph which enables the observer to record the 
instant of observation. Little card-holders (81) (also illuminated) 
enable the astronomer to enter beforehand the R.A. and Dec. of the 
object to be observed, the scale divisions to be pointed upon, and 
thus, in measures of distance, with the aid of the chronograph and 
printing micrometer, enable the observer to adjust the instrument 
for observation and obtain a record of his observations without 
the aid of a hand-lamp or the necessity to make any records in his 
notebook. In observations of position angle one of the two tablets 
81 can be used to record the readings. 

(d) The scales are made of iridio-^tinum instead of silver, and the 
magnifying power of the reading microscope is increased fourfold 
(viz. to 100 diameters). A special microscope is introduced for 
determining the division errors of the scales. It enables the observer 
to compare any division-interval on one half of either scale with any 
corresponding interval on the other scale. With this apparatus 
Gin was enabled (Annals Cape Obs, vii. 29-42, and Monthly 
NoHceSt R,A,S.f xHx. 105-115) to determine the division error of 
every on both scales with a probable error corre^nding to 
+ 0^*0092 arc, 

(e) A position-micrometer is attached to the finder to enable the 
ob^ver to select comparison stars for observation with some 
unexpected object. Thus a comet may be encountered in the morn- 
ing dawn or evening twilight, and without such an adjunct the 
astronomer may lose the whole available opportunity for observation 
in the vain endeavour to find a suitable comparison-star. But 
with such a position-micrometer of large field he has no difficulty. 
Directing the finder to the comet, he has at once in the field of view 
all available comparison stars. Having selected the most suitable 
one he directs the axis of the finder to the estimated middle point 
between the comet and the star, turns the finder-micrometer in 

position angle until the images of comet and 
star lie symmetrically between the parallel 
position wires, and tlien turns the micrometer 
screw (which moves the distance-w'ires sym- 
metrically from the centre in opposite direc- 
tions) till one wire bisects the comet anti the 
other the star. The reading of the position- 
circle of the finder is then the reading to which 
the position-circle of the heliomctcr should be 
set, and from the readings of the micrometer- 
screw he finds, by a convenient table, the proper 
settings of the heliometcr scales in distance. 
When the scales and position -circle of the 
heliometer have been set to these readings, the 
comet and the selected comparison-star appear 
together in the field of view. 

Fig. 15 shows the very convenient arrange- 
ment of the eye-end of the instrument. The 
disk 30 with its small projecting handle 
enables the 2 segments of the divided object 
to be moved rapidly or with any required 
delicacy relative to each other. The disk 32 
operates the wire gauze screens for equalizing 
the bri^tness of the two stars under observa- 
tion. The dial between 30 and 32 indicates 
the screen in use. 18 clamps and 19 gives 
idow motion in declination ; 20 clamps and 
21 gives slow motion in right ascension. 
The two handles 82 serve for manipulating 
the instrument. The microscopes adjoining 82 
read the position and declination circles ; for, 
by an ingenious arrangement of prisms and 
screens, the images of both ciicles can be read 
by each single microscope os shown in fig. 16, 
thus avoiding the necessity for the employ- 
ment of two additional micrometers. 

Experience has shown that there is little 
that can be advantageously changed to im- 
prove this instrument either in convenience or 
precision of working. A series of observa- 
tions can be easily and more accurately ac- 
complished wito the Cape heliometer in half an hour ; with 
the Oxford heliometer it would occupy 2 hours, and witii the 4-in. 
Repsold heliometer (fig. 9) i hour. Heliometers of 6 to 8 in, 
aperture have subs^ucnl^ been constructed by Repsolds on 
these plans for Gdttingen, Hamberg, Leipzig and me Kuffner Ob- 
servatory (near Vienna), and all of them have made important 
contributions to astronomy of precision. 

Heliometer observations of distance in their most refined sense 
cannot be considered absolute measures of angles. Essentially the 
scale-valne of the instrument depends on the relation of the focal 
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leogth of the object-glass to the length of the unit of the scale. But 
thetye is tolerant of small changes in the focal adjustment which sensibly 
affect the scale-value. These changes may and do arise from the 
following causes : (i.) The focal length of the object-glass and the 
length of the tube are affected by temperature, (ii.) The focal length 
is sensibly different for objects of different colour, (iii.) The length 
of the scale is affected by temperature, (iv.) The state of adaptation 

of the observer’s 
eye is dependent 
on his state of 
health, on a con- 
dition of greater 
or less fatigue, or 
on the inclina- 
tion of the head 
in consequence of 
the altitude of 
the object ob- 
served. (v.) The 
temperature of 
the object-glass, 
of the scale and 
of the tube, can- 
not be assumed 
to be identical. 

Thus, for re- 
fined purposes, it 
cannot be as- 
sumed with any 
certainty that 
the instantane- 
ous scale - value 
of the heliomctcr 
is known, or that it is a function of the temperature. Of course, 
for many purposes, mean conditions may be adopted and moan 
scale-values be found which arc applicable with considerable pre- 
cision to small angles or to comparatively crude observations of 
large distances ; but the highest refinement is lost unless means 
are provided for determining the scale- value for each observer at 
each epoch of observation. 

In determinations of stellar or solar parallax, comparison stars, 
symmetrically situated with respect to the object whase parallax 
is sought, should be employed, in which case the instantaneous 
scale-value may be regarded as an unknown quantity whicli can be 
derived in the process of the computation of the results. Examples 
of this mode of procedure will be found, in the case of stellar i)arallax 
in the Mem. R,A.S, vol. xlviii. pp. 1-194, and in the Annals of the 
Cape Observatory^ vol. viii. parts i and 2 ; and in the case of planetary 
parallax in the Mem. R.A.S. vol. xlvi. pp. 1-171, and in the Annals 
of the Cape Observatory , vol. vi. In other operations, such as the 
triangulation of large groups of stars, it is necessary to select a pair 
of standard stars, if possible near the middle of the group, and to 
determine the scale-value by measures of this standard distance at 
frequent intervals during the night (sec Annals of the Cape Ob- 
servatory , vol. vi. pp. 3-224). In other cases, such as the measure- 
ment of the mutusil distances and position angles of the satellites 
of Jupiter, for derivation of the elements of tlic orbits of the satellites 
and the mass of Jupiter, reference must also be made to measures 
of standard stars whose relative distance and position angle is 
accurately determined by independent methods (see Annals of the 
Cape Observatory ^ vol. xii. part 2). 

Gill introduced a powerful auxiliary to the accuracy of belio- 
meter measures in the shape of a reversing prism placed in front 
of the eye-piece, between the latter and the observer's eye. If 
measures are made by placing the image of a star in the centre 
of the disk of a planet, the observer may have a tendency to do so 
systematically in error from some acquired habit or 

® from natural astigmatism of the eye. But by rotating 
ttxe prism 90® the image is presented entirely revers^ 
to tne eye, so that in the mean of measures made in 
two such positions personal error is eliminated. Simi- 
* larly the pri.sm may be used for the study and elim- 
. ination of personal errors depending on the angle made 
by a double star with the vertical. The best plan of 
Fig. 17. mounting such a prism has been found to be the 
following. r* (fig. 17) are the eye lens and field 
lens respectively of a Merz positive eye-piece. In tliis construction 
the lenses are much closer together and the diaphragm for the eye 
is much farther from the lenses than in Ramsden's eye-piece. The 
prism p is fitted accurately into brass slides (care has to be taken in 
the construction to place the prism so that an object in the centre 
of the field will so remain when the eye-piece is rotated in its adapter). 
There is a collar, clamped by the screw at S, which is so adjusted 
that the eye-piece is in focus when pushed home, in its adapter, to 
this a)llar. The prism and eye-piece are then rotated together in 
the adapter. 

The Double Image Micrometer . — Thomas Clausen in 1841 (Ast. 
Nach. No. 414) proposed a form of micrometer consisting of a 
divided plate of parallel glass placed within the cone of rays from 
the object-glass at right angles to the telescope axis. One-half of 



this plane remains fixed, the other half is movable. When the in- 
clination of the movable half with respect to the axis of the telescope 
is changed by rotation about an axis at right angles to the plane of 
division, two images are produced. The amount of separation is 
very small, and depends on the thickness of the glass, the index of 
refraction and the focal length of the telescope. Angelo Secchi 
(Comptes rendus, xli., 1855, p. 906) gives an account ot some ex- 
periments with a similar micrometer ; and Ignarjio Porro {Comptes 
renduSi xli. p. 1058) claims the original invention and construction 
of such a micrometer in 1842. Clausen, however, has undoubted 
priority. Helmholtz in his “ Ophthalmometer has employed 
Clausen’s principle, but arranges the plates so that both move sym- 
metrically in opposite directions with respect to the telescope axis. 
Should Clausen^s micrometer be employed as an astronomical 
instrument, it would be well to adopt the improvement of Helmholtz. 

Double-Image Micrometers with Divided Lenses . — Various micro- 
meters have been invented besides the hcliometer for measuring by 
double imai^e. Ramsden’s dioptric micrometer consists of a divided 
lens placed m tlie conjugate focus of the innermost lens of the erecting 
eye-tube of a terre.strial telescope. The inventor claimed that it 
would supersede the heliometer, but it has never done anything for 
astronomy. DoUond claims the independent invention and first 
construction of a similar instrument (Pearson’s Practical Astronomy^ 
ii. 182). Of these and kindred instruments only two types have 
proved of practical value. G. B. Amici of Modena {Mem. Soc. 
Ital. xvii., 1815, pp. 344-359) describes a micrometer in which a 
negative lens is introducecl between the eye-piece and the object- 
glass. This lens is divided and mounted like a heliometer object- 
glass ; the separation of the lenses produces the required double 
image, and is measured by a screw. W. R. Dawes very successfully 
used this micrometer in conjunction with a filar micrometer, and 
found that the precision of the measures wa.s in this way greatly 
increased {Monthly Notices ^ vol. xviii. p. 58, and Mem. R.A.S. vol. 

XXXV. p. 147). 

In the improved form^ of Airy’s divided eye-glass micrometer 
{Mem. R.A.S. vcl. xv. pp. 199-209) the rays from the object-glass 
pass successively through lemscs as follows : 


Lens. 

Distance from 
next Lens. 

Focal Length, j 

- - - J 

a. An cquiconvex lens . 

p 

arbitrary -- p 

b. ,, ,, • . • 1 

1 ^ 

5 

c. Plano-convex, convex towards b 1 


I 

d. I’lano-convex, convex towards c j 

I 


The lens h is divided, and one of the segments is moved by a micro- 
meter .Mcrew. The magnifying i>ower is varied by changing the Jens a 
for another in which p has a different value. The magnifying power 
of the eye-piece is that of a single lens of focus = ip. 

In 1850 J. B. Valz pointed out that the other optical conditions 
could be equally satisfied if the divided lens were made concave 
instead of convex, with the advantage of giving a larger field of view 
{Monthly Notices^ vol. x. p. 160). 

The last improvement on this instrument Is mentioned in the 
Report of the R.A.S. council, February 1865. It consists in the 
introduction by Simms of a fifth lens, but no satisfactory dc.scrip- 
tion has ever appeared. There is only one practical jiublished 
investigation of Airy's micromc.'tLT tliat is worthy of mention, 
viz. that of F. Kaiser {Annalm lUr Sternwarte in Leiden^ iii. 
1 1 1-274). The reader Is referred to that paper for an exhaustive 
history and discus.sion of the in.strument.® It is somewhat surprising 
that, after Kaiser's investigations, observers should continue, as 
many have done, to di.scuss their ob.servations with this instrument 
as if the screw-value were constant for all angles. 


* For description of the earliest form sec Cambridge Phil. Trans. 
vol. ii., and Greenwich Observations (1840). 

* Dawes (Monthly Notices, January 1858, and Mem. R.A.S. vol. 
XXXV. p. 150) suggested and used a valuable improvement for i>to- 
ducing round images, instead of the elongated images which arc 
othcrwi.se inevitable when the rays pass through a divided lens of 
which the optical centres arc not in coincidence, viz. “ the intro- 
duction of a diaphragm having two circular apertures touching each 
other in a jwint coinciding with the line of collimation of the telescope, 
and the diameter of each aperture exactly equal to the semidiameter 
of the cone of rays at the distance ot the diaphragm from the focal 
point of the object-glass.** Practically the difficulty of making 
these diaphragms for the different powers of the exact required 
equality is insuperable ; but, if the observer is content to lose a 
certain amount of light, wc see no reason why they may not readily 
be m^e slightly less. Dawes found the be.st method for the purpose 
in question was to limit the aperture of the object-glass by a dia- 
phragm having a double circular aperture, placing the hue joining 
the centres of the circles approximately in the position angle under 
measurement. Dawes successfully employed the double circular 
aperture also with Amici’s micrometer. The presmt wnter has 
successfully used a similar plan in measuring posi^on angl^ of a 
Centauri with the heliomcter,. viz. by placing circular diaphragms 
on the two segments of the object-glass. 
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Steinheil iJourf94U savant de Munich^ Feb. 1843) describes 
a heliomdtraoculaire which he made for the neat PuUoowa 
refractor, the result of conBiUtatioos between himself and the elder 
Struve. .It is essentially the same in principle as Amici's micro* 
meter, except that the divided lens is an achromatic positive instead 
of a negative lens. Struve (Description de VObservatoi/re Central de 
Pulkowa, pp. 197) adds a few remarks to Steinheil's description, 
in which he states that the images have not all desirable precision^ — 
a fault perhaps inevitable in all micrometecs with divided lenses, 
and which is probably in this case aggravated by the fact that the 
rays falling upon the divided lens have considerable convergence. 
He, however, successfully employed the instrument in measuring 
double stars, so close as i"' or 2^, and usitig a power of 300 diameters, 
with results that agreed satisfactorily amonf^ themselves and with 
those obtained with the filar micrometer. If Struve had employed 
a pzbpcrly proportioned double circular diaphragm, fixed symmetne- 
aliy with the axis of the telescope in front of the divided lens and 
turning with the micrometer, it is probable that his report on the 
mstrumeut would have been still more favourable. This particular 
instrument has historical interest, having led Struve to some of those 
criticisms of the Pulkowa heliometer which ultimately bore such 
valuable fruit (see ante), 

Ramsden (Phil. 7 'rans. vol. xix. p. 419) suggested the diviaiem 
of the small speculum of a Cassegrain telescope and the production 
of double image by micromctric rotation of the semispecula in the 
plane passing through their axis. Brewster (Ency, Brit. 8th ed. 
vol. xiv. p. 749) proposed a plan on a like principle, by dividing the 
plane mirror of a Newtonian telescope. Again, in an ocular helio- 
meter by Steinheil double image is similarly produced by a divided 
prism of total reflection placed in parallel rays. But practically 
these last three metliods failures. In the last the field is full of 
false light, and it is not possible to give sufficiently minute and steady 
separation to the images ; and there are of necessity a collimator, 
two prisms of total reflection, and a small telescope through which 
the rays must pass ; consequently there is ^eat loss of light. 

Micrometers Depending on Double Refraction , — To the Abb6 
Kochon (Jour, de phys. uii., 1801, pp. 169-198) is due tlie happy 
idea of applying the two images formed by double refraction to the 
construction of a micrometer. He fell upon a most ingenious plan of 
doubling the amount of double refraction of a prism by using two 
prisms of rock-crystal, so cut out of the solid as to give each the 
same quantity of double refraction, and yet to double the quantity 
in the effect produced. The combination so formed is known as 
Roclion's prism. Such a prism he placed between the object-glass 
and eye-piece of a telescope. The s^aration of the images increases 
as the prism is approached to the object-glass, and diminishes as it 
is approached towards the eye-piece. 

D. F. J. Arago (Comptes rendus^ xxiv., 1847, pp. 400-402) found 
that in Rochon's micrometer, when the prism was approached close to 
the eye-piece for the measurement of very small angles, the smallest 
imperfections hi the cr^^tal or its surfaces were inconveniently 
maraifled. He therefore selected for any particular measurement 
such a Rochon prism as when fixed between the eye and the ey^ 
piece (i.e. where a sunshade is usually placed) would, combined with 
the normal eye -piece employed, bring the images about to be 
measured nearly in contact. He then altered the magnifying power 
by sliding the field lens of the eye-piece (which was fitted with a 
slipping tube for the purpose) along the eye-tube, till the images 
were brought into contact. By a scale attached to the sliding tube 
the magnifying power of the cye-piece was deduced, and this com- 
bined with the angle of the prism employed gave the angle measured. 
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If p* is the refracting angle of the prism, and n the magnifying power 
of the eye-piece, then />"/« will be the distance observ^. Arago 
made many measures of the diameters of the planets with such a 
micrometer. 

Dollond (Phil, Trans,, 1821, pp. 101-103) describes a double- 
image micrometer of his own invention, in which a sphere of rock- 
ery*^ is substituted for the eye-lens of an ordinary eye-piece. In 
this instrument (figs. xS, 19) s is the sphere, placed in haftrholes on 
the axis bb. so that when its principal axis is parallel to the axis of 
the telescope it gives only one image of the object. In a direction 
perpendicular to that axis it must be so placed that when it is 
by rotation of the axis bb the separation of the images shall 
be parallel to that motion. The angle of rotation is measured on 


the graduated circle C. The angle between the oiriecis xncasured 
issxr sin 2$, where r is a constant to be determined for each magni- 
fying power employed,^ and $ the angle through which the sphere 
has DMn turned from zero (t.s; from coincidence of its principal 
axis with that of the telescope). The maximum separation is conse- 
quently at 45° from zero. The measures can be made on both sides 
of zero for eliminating index error. There are considerable dilfi culties 
of construction, but these have been successfully overcome by 
I>ollond ; and in the liands of Dawes (Mem, R.A,S. xxxv. p. 144 scq.) 
such instruments have done valuable service. They are liable to 
the objection that their employment is limited to the measurement 
of very small angles, viz. 13'' or 14"' when the magnifying power is 
zoo, and varying inversely as the power. Yet the beautiful images 
which these micrometers give permit the measurement of 
difficult objects as a che^ <m measures with the parallel-wire 
micrometer. 

On the theory of the heliometer and its nse consult Bessel, A strono-^ 
mische Untersuchungen, vol. i. ; Hansen, Ausjiihrliche Methode mit 
dem Fraunhoferschen Heliometer anzustellen (Gotha, 1827) ; Chau- 
venet, Spherical and Practical Astronomy, vol. ii. (Philadelphia and 
London, 1876) ; Seeligcr, Theorie des Heliometers (Leipzig, 1877) ; 
Lindsay and G^, Dunecht Publications, vol. ii. (Dunecht, for private 
circulation, 1877) ; Gill, Mem, R,A,S, vol. advi. pp. 1-172, and 
references mentioned in the text. (D. G.) 

HEUOPOUS, one of the most ancient cities of Egypt, met 
with in the Bible under its native name On. It stood 5 m. E. 
of the Nile at the apex of the Delta. It was the principal seat 
of sun-worship, and in historic times its importance was entirely 
religious. There appear to have been two forms of the sun-god 
at Heliopolis in the New Kingdom — namely, Ra-Harakht, or 
Re^-Harmakhis, falcon-headed, and Et6m, human-hcaded ; 
the former was the sun in his mid-day strength, the latter the 
evening sun. A sacred bull was worshipped here under the name 
Mnevis (Eg. Mreu), and was especially connected with Et6m. 
The sun-god Re' (see Egypt : Religion) was especially the royal 
god, the ancestor of all the Pharaohs, who therefore held the 
temple of Heliopolis in great honour. Each dynasty might 
give the first place to the god of its residence — Ptah of Memphis, 
Ammon of 'Iliebcs, Neith of Sais, Bubastis of Bubastis, but all 
alike honoured Re'. His temple became in a special degree a 
depository for royal records, and Herodotus states that the 
priests of Heliopolis were the best informed in matters of history 
of all the Egyptians. The schools of philosophy and astronomy 
are said to have been frequented by Plato and other Greek 
philosophers ; Strabo, however, found them deserted, and the 
town itself almost uninhabited, although priests were still there, 
and cicerones for the curious traveller. The Ptolemies probably 
took little interest in their “ father Re', and Alexandria had 
eclipsed the learning of Heliopolis ; thus with the withdrawal 
of royal favour Heliopolis quickly dwindled, and the students 
of native lore deserted it for other temples supported a 
wealthy population of pious citizens. In Roman Limes obelisks 
were taken from its temples to adorn the northern cities of the 
Delta, and even across the Mediterranean to Rome. Finally 
the growth of Fostat and Cairo, only 6 m. to the S.W., caused 
the ruins to be ransacked for building materials. The site was 
known to the Arabs as ^Ayin esh shems, “ the fountain of the 
sun,” more recently as Tel Hisn. It has now been brought for 
the most part under cultivation, but the ancient city walls of 
crude brick are to be seen in the fields on all sides, and the position 
of the great temple is marked by an obelisk still staxKling (the 
earliest known, being one of a pair set up by Senwosri I./the 
second king of the Twelfth Dynasty) and a few granite blocks 
bearW the name of Rameses II. 

See Strabo xvii. cap. i. 27-28 ; Baedeker's Egypt, (F. Ll. G.) 

HELIOSTAT (from Gr. 17X105, the sun, orraTo®, fixed, set up), 
an instrument which will reflect the rays of the sun in a fixed 
direction notwithstanding the motion of the sun. The optied 
apparatus generally consists of a mirror mounted on an axis 
parallel to the axis of the earth, and rotated with the same 
angular velocity as the sun. This construction assumes that the 
sun describes daily a small circle about the pole of the celestial 
sphere, and ignores any diurnal variation in the declination. 
This variation is, however, so small that it can be neglected for 
most purposes. 

^ Dolloi^ provides for changing the power by sliding the lens d 
nearer to or farther from a. 
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Fig. I. 


Many forms of hcliostats have been devised, the earliest having 
been described by Wilhelm Jacob s'Gravesande in the 3rd edition 
of his PhyBices elements (174a)- One of the simplest consists of a 

plane mirror rigidly connected with a 
revolving axis so that the angle be- 
tween the normal to the mirror and 
the axis of the instrument equals half 
the son's polar distance, the mirroi 
being adjusted so that the normal has 
the same right ascension as the sun. 
It is easily seen that if the mirror be 
rotated at the same angular velocity as 
the sun the right ascensions will re- 
main equal throughout the day, and 
therefore this device reflects the rays 
in the direction of the earth's axis ; a 
second fixed mirror reflects them in 
any other fixed direction. Foucault's 
heliostat reflects the rays horizontally 
in any required direction. The principle 
of the apparatus may be explained 
by reference to fi^. i. The axis of rotation AB bears a rigidly 
attached rod DBC inclined to it at an angle equal to the sun's Tx>lar 
distance. By adjusting the right ascension of the plane ABC and 
rotating the axis witb the angular velocity of the sun, it follows that 
BC will be the direction of the solar rays 
throughout the day. X is the mirror 
rotating about the point E, and placed so 
that (if EB is the horizontal direction in 
which the rays arc to be reflected) (i) the 
normal CE to the mirror is jointed to BC 
at C and is equal in length to BE, (2) the 
rod DBC passes through a slot in a rod ED 
fixed to, and in the plane of, the mirror. 
Since CE equals BE these directions are 
equally inclined to, and coplanar with, the 
normal to the mirror. Hence light incident 
along the direction BC will be reflected 
along CE. Silbermann's heliostat reflects 
the rays in any direction. The principle 
may be explained by means of fig. 2, AB 
is the axis of rotation, BC an adjustable 
rod as in Foucault's construction, and 
BD is another rod which can be set to the direction in which 
the rays are to be reflected. The rods BC and DB carry two 
small rods EF, GF jointed at F ; at this joint there is a pin which 
slides in a slot on tJie rod BH, wliich is normal to the mirror X. The 
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Flo. 3. — Silbermann’s Heliostat. 

rods EF, GF are such that BEFG is a rhombus. It is easy to show 
that rays falling on the mirror in the direction BC will be reflect^ 
along BD. One constmetion of the instrument, described in Jamin's 
Cwsn de physique^ is shown in fig. 3. The mirror mm is attached 


to the framework pafe, tiie members of which are pai-alld to the 
incident and reflected rays SO, OR, and the diagonal pf is per- 
pendicular to the mirror. The framework is attached to two inde- 
pendent circular arcs Cs and rr' having their centres at O and provided 
with clamps D and A on the axis F of the instrument. The arc Cs 
is graduated, and is set so that the angle COD equals the complement 
of the sun’s declination. This can be eflected (after setting the axis) 
by rotating Cs until a needle indicates true time on the hour dial B. 
The arc rr' is set so as to reflect the rays in the required direction. 
The axis F of the instrument is set at an angle equal to the latitude 
of the place of observation and in the meridian by means of the screw 
K, ana rotated by clockwork contained in the barrel H. The setting 
in the meridian is eflected by turning the instrument after setting 
for latitude until a pin-hole aperture s and a small screen P, placed 
so that Ps is parallel to CO, arc in a line with the sun. 

Many other forms of heliostats have been designed, the chief 
diflerence consisting in the mechanical devices for maintaining tlie 
constant direction of the reflecting ray. One of the most important 
applications of the heliostat is as an adjunct to the newer forms of 
horizontal telescopes (q.v*) and in conjunction with spectroscopic 
telescopes in observations of eclipses, 

HBUOTROPB, or Turnsole, Heliotropium (Gr. ykioTpSirtov, 
i.e. a plant which follows the sun with its flowers or leaves, or, 
according to Theophrastus {Hist, plant, vii. 15), which flowers 
at the summer solstice), a genus of usually more or less hairy 
herbs or undershrubs of the tribe Heliotropieae of the natural 
order Boraginaceae, having alternate, rarely almost opposite 
leaves ; small white, lilac or blue flowers, in terminal or lateral 
one-sided simple or once or twice 
forked spikes, with a calyx of five 
deeply divided segments, a salver- 
shaped, hypogynous, 5-Iobed corolla, 
and entire 4-celled ovary ; fruit 2- 
to 4-sulcate or lobed, at length 
separable into four i-seeded nutlets 
or into two hard 2-celled carpels. 

The genus contains 220 species 
indigenous in the temperate and 
warmer parts of both hemispheres. 

A few species are natives of Europe, 
as H, europacum, which is also a 
naturalized species in the southern 
parts of North America, 

The common heliotrope of English 
hothouses, H, pertojianum, popularly 
known as ‘^cherry-pie,” is on 
account of the delicious odour of 
its flowers a great favourite with 
florists. It was introduced into 
Europe by the younger Jussieu, 
who sent seed of it from Peru 
to the royal garden at Paris. About the year 1757 it 
was grown in England by Philip Miller from seed obtained 
from St Germains. H, corymbosum (also a native of Peru), 
which was grown in Hammersmith nurseries as early as 1812, 
has larger but less fragrant flowers than //. pertmianum. The 
species commonly grown in Russian gardens is H, suetveolens, 
which has white, highly fragrant flowers. 

Heliotropes may be propagated cither from seed, or, as 
commonly, by means of cuttings of young growths taken an 
inch or two in length. Cuttings when sufficiently ripened, are 
struck in spring or during the summer months ; when rooted 
they should be potted singly into small pots, using as a compost 
fibry loam, sandy peat and well-decomposed stable manure 
from an old hotbed. The plants soon require to be shilled into 
a pot a size larger. To secure early-flowering plants, cuttings 
should be struck in August, potted off before winter sets in, and 
kept in a warm greenhouse. In the spring larger pots should 
be given, and the plants shortened l)ack to make them bushy. 
They require frequent shiftings during the summer, to induce 
them to bloom freely. 

The heliotrope makes an elegant standard. The plants must 
in this case be allowed to send up a central shoot, and ^1 the 
side growths must be pinched off until the necessary height is 
reached, when the shf)ot must be stopped and lateral growths 
will be produced to form the head. During winter they should 
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be kept somewhat dry, and in spring the ball of soil should be 
reduced and the plants repotted^ the shoots being slightly 
pruned; so as to maintain a S3nnmetrical head. When they 
are planted out against the walls and piUars of the greenhouse 
or conservatory an abundance of highly perfumed blossoms 
will be supplied all the year round. From the end of May till 
October heliotropes are excellent for massing m beds in the 
open air by themselves or with other plants. Many florists’ 
varieties of the common heliotrope are known in cultivation. 

Pliny (Nat, hist. xxii. 29) distinguishes two kinds of “ helio- 
tropium/’ the iricoccutn, and a somewhat taller plant; the 
helioscopium ] the former; it has been supposed; is Croton 
Hnctorium, and the latter the riX.iOTp 6 mov fiiKpiv of Dioscorides 
or Heliotfopium europaeum. The helioscopium, according to 
Pliny; was variously employed in medicine ; thus the juice of 
the leaves with salt served for the removal of wartS; whence 
the term herha verrucaria applied to the plant. What; from the 
perfume of its flowerS; is sometimes called winter heliotrope; 
IS the fragrant butterbur; or sweet-scented coltsfoot, Petasiies 
(Tussilag^ fragrans, a perennial Gimposite plant. 

Heliotrope, in mineralogy, is the mineral commonly called 
** bloodstone ” (q.v.), and sometimes termed girasol — a name 
applied also to hre-opal. The name, like those of many ancient 
names of minerals, seems to have had a fanciful origin. According 
to Pliny the stone was so called because when thrown into the 
water it turned the sun’s light falling upon it into a reflection 
like that of blood. 

HEUOZOA; in zoology, a group of the Sarcodina (q.v.) so 
named by £. Haeckel, 1866. Ihey are characterized by the 
radiate pseudopods, finely tapering at the apex, springing 
abruptly from the superficial protoplasm, containing a denser, 
rather permanent axiaJ rod (figs, i (i), 2 (2) ; protoplasm without 
a clear ectoplasm or pellicle, often frothy with large vacuoles, 
like the alveoli of Radiolaria ; nucleus i or numerous ; skeleton 
absent, gelatinous or of separate siliceous fibres, plates or 
spicules, rarely complete and latticed ; reproduction by simple 
fission or by brood-formation, often syngamous ; form usually 
nearly spherical, rarely ch^ging slowly. This group was 
formerly included with the Rhizopoda; but was separated 
from it by Haeckel on account of the character of its pseudopods, 
and its general adaptation to a semipelagic existence correlated 
with the frothy cytoplasm (fig. i (i)). Aciinophrys sol and 
Actimspliaeriwn cichhornii (fig. 2), known as sun animalcules 
to the older microscopists, float freely in stagnant or slow- 
flowing waters, and Myriophrys is able by an investment of 
long flagelliform cilia to swim freely. The majority, however, 
lurk among confervae or the light debris of the bottom ooze ; 
and come under the head of ** sapropelic ” rather than pelagic 
oiganisms. The body is usually of constant spherical form in 
rektion to the floating habit. Nuclearia, however, shows amoe- 
boid changes of genei^ outlme. The pseudopods are retractile, 
the axial filament being absorbed as the filament grows shorter 
and thicker and disappearing when the pseudopod mexges into the 
ectoplasm, to be reformed at the same time with the pseudopod. 
There is often a distinction, clear, but never sharp, between the 
richly vacuolate, almost frothy ectoplasm and the denser 
endoplasm. One or more contractile vacuoles may protrude 
from the ectoplasm, l^he endoplasm contains the nucleus or 
nuclei. The nucleus when single may be central or cxcentric ; 
in the latter case, the endoplasm contains a clear central sphere 
(** centrosome ”) on which abut the axial filaments of the pseudo- 
pods. The ectoplasm contains, in some species, constantly 
(Raphidiophrys viridis) or occasionally (Actinosphaerium), green 
cells belonging to the genera Zoochlorella and Sphaerocystis, both 
probably—the latter certainly— -vegetative stages of a CWamy- 
domonad (Flagbllata, qj>.) and of symbiotic significance. 

TheHeliozoa can move by rollingover on their extended pseudo- 
pods ; Acantkocysiis ludihunda traversing a path of as much 
as twenty times its diameter in a minute, according to Penard. 
Several species (e,g. Raphidiophrys eUgans) remain associated 
the union of toeir pseudopods, whether into social aggregates 
(due to approximation) or colonies ” due to lack of separation 



Pig. I. — Hcliozoa. i. Aciinophrys sol, Ehrb. ; x 800. a, Food- 
particle lying in a large food-vacuolc ; b, deep-l3ring finely granular 
protoplasm ; c, axial filament of a pseudopodmm extended inwards 
to the nucleus ; d, the central nucleus ; e, contractile vacuole ; /, 
superficial much vacuolated protoplasm. 2. Claihrulina elegans, 
Cienk. ; x 200. 3. Hetorophrys marina, H. and I-. x 660. a, nucleus ; 
h, clearer protoplasm surrounding the nucleus; r, the peculiar 
felted envelope. 4. Raphidiophrys pallida, F. H. Schultze ; x 430. 
a, food-particle ; h, contractile vacuole ; c, the nucleus ; d, central 
granule in which all the axis-filaments of the pseudopodia meet. 
The tangentially disposed spicules are seen arranged in masses on 
the surface. 5. A canthocystis turf acea, Carter ; X240. a, ])robably 
the centrid nucleus ; b, clear protoplasm around the nucleus ; c, 
more superficial protoplasm with vacuoles and chlorophyll cor- 
puscles ; d, coarser siliceous spicules ; e, finer forked siliceous 
spicules ; /, finely granular layer of protoplasm. The long pseudo- 
podia reaching beyond the spicules are not lettered. 6. Bi-fiagellate 
fiagellula ” of AcanthocysHs aculeata, a, nucleus. 7. Id. of Claih^ 
rulina elegans. a, nucleus; b, granules. 8. Astrodisc^us ruber, 
Greeff ; x 320. a, red-coloured central sphere ( ? nucleus) ; b, peri- 
pheral homogeneous envelope. 


after fission, is not accurately known. The multinuclcar species 
Actinosphaerium eichkomii (fig. 2), nomally apocytial (i.e. the 
nuclei divide repeatedly without division of the cytoplasm). 
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Fig. 2. — Heliozoa. i. Actinosphaeriumeichhorniiy'EhT.; xaoo. a, 
nuclei ; b, deeper protoplasm with smaller vacuoles and numerous 
nuclei ; c, contractile vacuoles ; d, peripheral protoplasm with 
larger vacuoles. 2. A portion of the same specimen more highly 
magnihcd and seen in optical section, a, Nuclei ; 6, deeper proto- 
plasm (so-called endosarc) ; d, peripheral protoplasm (so-called 
ectosarc) ; e, pseudopodia showing the granular protoplasm stream- 
ing over tiie stiff axim filament ; /, food-particle in a food-vacuole. 
3, 4. Nuclei of Actinosphaerium in the resting condition. 5-13. 
Successive stages in tlie division of a nucleus of Actinosphaerium. 
showing fibrillation, and in 7 and 8 formation of an equatorial 
plate of chromatin substance (after Hertwig). 14. Cyst-phase of 
Actinosphaerium eichhorniiy showing the protoplasm divided into 
twelve chlamydospores, each of which has a siliceous coat; a, 
nucleus of tilie spore ; g, gelatinous wall of the cyst ; siliceous 
coat of the spore. 


may increase in size by the fusion (‘‘plastogamic**) of small 
individuals. If a lai^e specimen be cut up or fragment itself 
under irritation, the small ones so produced soon approach one 
another and fuse completely. 

Reproduction. — Binary fission has been repeatedly observed ; in 
some cases one or both of the daughter cells may swim for a time 


as a biflagellato zoospore (fig. x (6, 7)). The process may take place 
when the cell is naked or after preliminary encystment. Budding 
has been well studied in Acanthocystis \ the cell nucleus divides 
repeatedly and most of the daughter nuclei pass to the periphery, 
agnegate part of the cytoplasm, and with it are constricted off ^ 
independent cells ; one nudeus remains central and the process may 
be repeated. The detached bud may assume the typical chaxacto 
after a short amoeboid (lobose) stage, sometimes preceded by rest, 
or it may develop 2 flagella and swim off (fig. z (6)). 

Brood formation is only known here in relation to a syngamic 
process ; this is a sharp contrast to Proteomyxa (q.v.) where brood- 
formation is the commonest mode of reproduction, and plasmodium- 
formation, rare indeed, is the nearest approach to syngamy observed. 
Indeed, if we knew the life-history of all the species this difference 
in the life cycle woulo be a convenient critical character. 

Bqual conjugation was demonstrated fully by F. Schaudinn in 
Actinophrys ; two individuals approach and enter into close contact, 
and are surrounded by a common cyst wall. The nucleus of either 
male divides ; ana one nucleus passes to the surface at either side, 
and is budded off witii a small portion of the cytoplasm as an abortive 
cell : the two remaining nuclei which are first cousins ” in cellular 
relationship now fuse, as is the case with the cytoplasts. The resulting 
coupled ceU or zygote divides into two, which again encyst. 

Actinosphaerium (fig. 2) shows a still more remarkable process, 
fuUy studied by R. Hertwig. The large multinucleatc animal 
withdraws its pseuclopods, its vacuoles disappear, it encysts and its 
nuclei dimmish in number to about ^^^th partly by fusion, 2 and 
2, probably by digestion of the majority. Wrthin the primary cyst 
the body is now resolved into nuclear cells, which again surround 
themselves with secondary cysts. The cell in each secondary cyst 
divides (by karyokine.sis), and these sister cells, or rather their 
offspring, pair in much the same way as the individual cells of 
Actinophrys — the chief difference is that after the first division and 
budding off of a rudimentary cell, a second division of the same 
character takes place, w'itl) the formation of a second rudimentary 
cell, which is the niece of the first, absohittly in the same way as the 
ist and 2nd polar bodies arc formed in the maturation of the ovum 
in Metazoa. The actual pairing cells are thus second cousins, great- 
granddaughters of the original cell of the secondary cysts. Complete 
fusion now takes place to form the coupled cell, which is now con- 
tracted anJ forms a gelatinous will vdthin the siliceous .secondary 
cyst wail (fig. 2 (14)). During a restin;^ stage nuclear divisions occur 
and finally a brood of young i* nuclear Actinosphaerium leave the 
cyst. 

C iassificatiou. 

Aphrothoraca. Body naked. Actinophrys IChrb. (fig. i (i)) 
(nucleate), Actinosphaerium St< in jilurinucleate (fig. 2 (1)), 
Camptonema (pi urinucleatc) Schaud., Dirnorpha Gruber (.some- 
times 2 flagellate). 

I. Chlamydophora. Investment gelatinous. Astrodiscus. 

II. Chalaiolhoraca. Body protected by an investment of 
spicules or fibre scattered or approximated, never fused 
into a continuous skeleton. 

§ I. Spicules netted or free in the protoplasm. Hetero- 
phrys Arch. (fig. i (3)), Rapliidiophrys Arch. (fig. i (4)), 
PinacodocyslLs, Hertw. and Less. 

§ 2. Spicules approximated radially. Pinaciophora Greeff, 
Pompholj^c^hrys Arch., IJthocolla F. h, Scliiiltzc, 
Elaeorhanis Greeff (in the two foregoing genera the s])ii ulcs 
represented by .sand granules), Acanthocystis Carter (fig. i 
(5)), Pinacocystis (?) Hertw. and Less, Myriophrys Penard. 
(Astrodisculus). 

III. Desmothoraca. § i attached by a stalk. Clathruliua Cienk. 
(fig. 1 (2, 7)), Hedriocystis, Hertw. and I-css. 

§ 2. Free Elaster, Grimin, Choanocystis. 

Literature. — The mo.st important English original papers on this 
group are those by W. Archer, “ On .some Freshwater Rhizopoda, 
new, or little known,** Quarterly Journal of Microscopic Science, 
N.S. ix.-xi. (1869-1871), and " R^sum6 of Recent Contributions to 
the Knowledge of Freshwater Rhizoyiods," ibid, xvi., xvii. (1876- 
1877). See also R. Hertwig and Lesser, t)ber Rhizopoda und 
denselben nahestchenden Organi.smen,'* in Archiv fUr mikrosct^ische 
Anatomic, x. (1874), p. 35 ; R. Schaudinn, " Heliozoa ** in Tierreich 
(1896) ; E. Penard, Lcs HHiosoaires d*eau douce (1904) ; the two 
last named contain full bibliographies. (M. Ha.) 

HELIUM (from Gr. iJAtos, the sun), a gaseous chemical 
element, the modem discovery of which followed closely on that 
of argon The investigations of Lord Rayleigh and Sir 

William Ramsay had shown that indifference to chemical 
reagents did not .sufficiently characterize an unknown gas as 
nitrogen, and it became necessary to reinvestigate other cases of 
the occurrence of “ nitrogen in nature. H. Miers drew Ramsay’s 
attention to the work of W. F. Hillcbrand, who had noticed, in. 
examining the mineral uraninite, that an inert gas was evolved 
when the mineral was decomposed with acid. Ramsay, repeating 
these experiments, found that the inert gas emitted refused 
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to oxidize when sparked with oxygen, and on examining it 
spectroscopically he saw that the spectrum was not that of 
azg(m, but was characterized by a bright yellow line near to, 
but not identical with, the D line of sodium. Ihis was after- 
w^ds identified with the Dj, line of the solar chromosphere, 
Q^rved in iS68 by Sir N^man Lock^^r, and ascrib!^ by 
him to a hypothetic element hdium. llus name was adopted 
for the new gas. 

Helium is relatively abundant in many minerals, all of which 
are radioactive, and contain uranium or thorium as important 
oonstituents. (For the significance of this fact see Radio- 
ACTIVITY.) The richest toown source is thorianite, which 
consists mainly of thorium oxide, and contains 9*5 cc. of helium 
per gram. Monazite, a phosphate of thorium and other rare 
earths, contains on the average about i cc. per gram. Cleveite, 
samarskite and fergusonite contain a little more than monazite. 
The gas also occurs in minute quantities in the common minerals 
of the earth’s crust. In this case too it is associated with radio- 
active matter, which is almost ubiquitous. In two cases, how- 
ever, it has been found in the absence of appreciable quantities 
of uranium and thorium compounds, namely in beryl, and in 
sylvine (potassium chloride). Helium is contained almost 
universally in the gases which bubble up with the water of thermal 
springs. The ptoportion varies greatly. In the hot nprmgs of 
Bath it amounts to about one-thousandth part of the gas evolved. 
Much larger percentages have been recorded in some French 
springs {CompU tend,, 1906, 143, p. 795, and 146, p. 435), and 
considerable quantities occur in some natural gas {Journ, Amer^ 
Chem. Soc, 29, p. 1524). R. J. Strutt has suggested that helium 
in hot springs may be derived from the disintegration of common 
rocks at great depths. 

Hdium is present in the atmosphere, of which it constitutes 
four parts in a million. It is conspicuous by its absorption 
spectrum in many of the white stars. Certain stars and nebulae 
show a bright line helium spectrum. 

Much the best practical source of helium is thorianite, a 
mineral imported from Ceylon for the manufacture of thoria. 
It dissolves readily in strong nitric acid, and the helium contained 
is thus liberated. The gas contains a certain amount of hydrogen 
and oxides of carbon, also traces of nitrogen. In order to get 
rid of hydrogen, some oxygen is added to the helium, and the 
mixture exploded by an electric spark. All remaining impurities, 
induding the excess of oxygen, can then be taken out of the 
gas by Sir James Dewar’s ingenious method of absorption 
with charcoal cooled in liquid air. Helium alone refuses to be 
absorbed, and it can be pumped off from the charcoal in a state 
of absolute purity. In the absence of liquid air the helium must 
be purified by the methods employed for argon (<7.v.). If 
thonanite cannot be obtained, monazite, which is more abundant, 
may be utilized. A part of the helium contained in minerals 
can be extracted by heat or by grinding (J. A. Gray, Proc, Roy. 
Soc., 1909, 82A, p. 301). 

Properties.---A\l attempts to make helium enter into stable 
chemical union have hitherto proved unsuccessful. The gas is 
in all probability only mechanically retained in the minerals in 
which it is found. Jacquerod and Perrot have found that 
•quartz-glass is freely permeable to helium below a red-heat 
^Compt. rend., 1904, 139, p. 789). The effect is even perceptible 
nt a temperature as low as 220® C. Hydrogen, and, in a much 
less degr^, oxygen and nitrogen, will also permeate silica, but 
only at higher temperatures. They have made this observation 
the basis of a practical method of separating helium from the 
other inert gases. M. Travers has suggested tiiat it may explain 
the liberation of helium from minerals by heat, the gas being 
enabled to permeate the siliceous materials in which it is enclosed. 
Thori^te, however, contains no silica, and until it is shown that 
metallic oxides behave in the same way this explanation must 
be accepted with resen^e. 

The density of helium has been determined by Ramsay and 
Traver? as 1*98. Its ratio of specific heats has very nearly the 
ideal value appropriate to a monatomic molecule. The 
accepted atomic weight is accordingly double the density, i.e. 


approximately four times that of hydrogen. The refractivity 
of helium is 0-1238 (air=i). The solubility in water is the 
lowest known, being, at 18-2®, only -0073 vok. per unit volume 
of water. The viscosity is -96 (air=»i). 

The spectrum of helium as observ^ed in a discharge tube is 
distinguished by a moderate number of brilliant lines, dis- 
tributed over the whole visual spectrum. The following are 
the approximate wave-lengths of the most brilliant lines : 


Itcd a • • 

• • a 7066 

RiCd a ■ • 

• a a 6678 

Yellow a a a 

. . . 5876 

Green . a a 

a a a 49^^ 

Blue a a • 

• * • 4472 

Violet a a « 

a a a 4O26 


When the discharge passes through helium at a pressure of 
several millimetres, the yellow line 5876 is prominent. At lower 
pressures the green line 4922 becomes more conspicuous. At 
atmospheric pressure the discharge is able to pass through a 
far greater distance in helium than in the common gases. 

M. Travers, G. Sen ter and A. Jacquerod (Phil. Trans, a. 1903, 
200, p. 105) carefully examined the behavour of a cemstant 
volume gas thermometer filled with helium. For the pressure 
coefficient per degree, between o® and 100® C., they give the 
value *00366255, when the initial pressure is 700 mm. This 
value is indistinguishable from that which they find for hydrogen. 
Thus at high temperatures a helium thermometer is of no special 
advantage. At low temperatures, on the other hand, they find, 
using an initial pressure of 1000 mm., that the temperatures on 
the helium scale are measurably higher than on tlie hydrogen 
scale, owing to the more perfectly gaseous condition of helium. 
This difference amounts to about at the temperature of liquid 
oxygen, and about J-® at that of liquid hydrogen. 

Thi liquefaction of helium was achieved by H. Kamerlingh 
Onnes at Leiden in 1908. According to him its boiling point 
is 4-3® abs. (-268*7® C.), the density of the liquid 0*154, the 
critical temperature 5® abs., and the critical pressure 2*3 atmo- 
spheres (Communications from the Physical Labor aiory ai Leiden, 
No. 108 ; see also Liquid Gases), 

References. — A bibliography and summary of the earlier work 
on helium will be found in a paper by Ramsay, Ann. chim. phys. 
(1898) [7], 13, p, 433. See ^so M. Travers, The Study of Gases 
(1901). (R. J. S.) 

HELIX (Gr. a spiral or twist), an architectural term 
for the spiral tendril which is carried up to support the angles 
of the abacus of the Corinthian capital ; from the same stalk 
springs a second helix rising to the centre of the capital, its 
junction with one on the opposite side being sometimes marked 
by a flower. Sometimes the term “ volute ” is given to the angle 
helix, which is incorrect, as it is of a different design and rises 
from the same stalk as the central helices. Its origin is probably 
metallic, that is to say, it was copied from the conventional 
treatment in Corinthian bronze of the tendrils of a plant. 

HELL (O. Eug. hel, a Teutonic word from a root meaning to 
cover,” cf. Ger. Hdlle, Dutch hel), the word used in English 
both of the place of departed spirits and of the place of torment 
of the wicked after death. It is used in the Old Testament 
to translate the Hebrew Sheol, and in the New Testament 
the Greek Hades, and Hebrew Gehenna (see 

Eschatology), 

HELLAMICD8 OF Lesbos, Greek logographer, flourished 
during the latter half of the 5th century B.C. According to 
Suidas, he lived for some time at the court of one of the kings 
of Macedon, and died at Peq)erene, a town on the gulf of Adra- 
myttium opposite Lesbos. Some thirty works are attributed 
to him — chronological, historical and episodical. Mention may 
be made of ; The Priestesses of Hera at Argos, a chronological 
compilation, arranged according to the order of succession of 
these functionaries ; the Cameonika£, a list of the victors in the 
iCamean gmes (the chief Spartan nuisical festival), including 
notices of literary events ; an AUhis, giving the history of Attica 
from 683 to the end of the Peloponnesian War (404), which is 
referred to by Thucydides (i. 97), who says that he treated the 
events of the years 4S0-431 briefly and superficially, and ydih 
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little regard to chrondogical sequence; Phoroms, chiefly 
gcnealogual, with slwrt notices of events from the times of 
rhoroneuB the Argive “ first man ” to the return of the 
Ilcmclidae ; Trotca and Persuu, histories of Troy and 
Persia- 

Ilellanicus marks a real step in the development of historio- 
graphy. He transcended the narrow local limits of the older 
logographers, and was not content to repeat the traditions that 
had g lined general acceptation through the poets. He tried to 
give the traditions as they were locally current, and availed 
himself of the iew national or priestly registers that presented 
something like contemporaiy registration. He endeavoured 
to lay the foundations of a scientific chronolog)', based primarily 
on the list of the Argive priestesses of Hera, and secondarily 
on genealogies, lists of magistrates {e.g. the a chons at Athens), 
and o riental dates, in place of the old reckoning by generations. 
But his materials were insufficient and he often had recourse 
to the older methods. On account of his deviations from common 
tradition, Hellanicus is often called an untrustworthy writer 
by the ancients themselves, and it is a curious fact that he 
appears to have made no systematic use of the many inscriptions 
whicli were ready to liand. Dionysius of Halicarnassus censures 
him for arranging his history, not according to the natural 
connexion of events, but according to the locality or the nation 
he was describing ; and undoubtedly he never, like his contem- 
porary Herodotus, rose to the conception of a single current of 
events wider than the local distinction of race. His style, like 
that of the older logographers, was dry and bald. 

Fragments in Muller, Frugmenta hutancofum Graecorum^ i. and iv.; 
sec among older works L. Prcller, De Hellanico Lesbio historico 
(1840) ; Mure, History of Greek Literature ^ iv. ; late criticism in 
H. Kullmer, ** Hellanikos in Jahrbilcher fUr Mass. Philologie 
(Supplement band, xxvii. 455 sqq.) (i9c)2), which contains now 
edition and arrangement of fi jigments ; C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, 
" Hellanikos, lierodot, Thu kyd ides,” in Klio vi. 127 sqq. (1906) ; 
J. B. Bury, Ancient Greek Historians (1909), pp. 27 sqq. 

HELLEBORE (Cr. ikXi/Sopos : mod. Gr. also : 

Ger. Nieswurz, Christivurz ; Fr. hellebore, and in the district of 
Avranche, herbe enragee), a genus {Helleborus) of plants of the 
natural order Ranu ^cukiceae, natives of Europe and western 
Asia. They arc coarse perennial herbs with palmately or pedately 
lobed leaves. The flowers have five persistent pctaloid sepals, 
within the circle of wliich are placed the minute honey-containing 
tubular petals of the form of a horn with an irregular opening. 
Tire stamens are very numerous, and are spirally arranged ; and 
the carpels are variable in number, sessile or stipitate and slightly 
united at the base and dehisce by ventral suture. 

Helleborus niger, black hellebore, or, as from blooming in mid- 
winter it is termed the Christmas rose (Ger. Schwarze Niesivurz ; 
Fr., rose de Noel or rose d'hiver), is found in southern and 
central Europe, and with other species was cultivated in the time 
of Gerard (see Herbdll, p. 977, cd. Johnson, 1633) in English 
gardens. Its knotty root-stock is blackish-brown externally, 
and, as with other species, gives origin to numerous straight roots. 
The leaves spring from the top of the root-stock, and are smooth, 
distinctly p date, dark-green above, and lighter below, with 7 to 
9 segments and long petioles. The scapes, which end the 
branches of the rhizome, liave a loose entire bract at the base, and 
terminate in a single flower, with two bracts, from the axis of 
one of which a second flower may be developed. The flowers 
have 5 white or pale-rose, eventually greenish sepds, 15 to 18 
lines in breadth ; 8 to 13 tubular green petals containing honey ; 
and 5 to 10 free carpels. There are several forms, the best being 
maximus. The Christmas rose is extensively grown in many 
market gardens to provide white flowers forced in gentle heat 
about Christmas time for decorations, emblems, &c. 

IL crientalis, the Lenten rose, has given rise to several fine 
hybrids with H, niger, some of the best forms being clear in 
colour and distinctly spotted. //. foeiidus, stinking hellebore, 
is a native of England, where like H. viridis, it is confined chiefly 
to limestone districts ; it is common in France and the south 
of Europe. Its leaves have 7- to ii -toothed divisions, and the 
flowers are in panicles, numerous, cup -shaped and drooping, 
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with many lH:acts,a«d g«aen sepals tinged with purple, alternating 
with the five pet^s. 

H, viridis, or green hellebore proper, is probably indigenous 
in some of the southern and eastern counties of England, and 
occurs also in central and southern Europe. It has bright 
yellowish-green flowers, 2 to 4 on a stem, with large leaf-like 
bracts. 0 . Brunfcls and H. Bock (i6th century) regarded the 
plant as the black hellebore of the Greeks. 

H. lividus, holly-leaved hellebore, found in the Balearic 
Islands, and in Corsica and Sardinia, is remarkable for the hand- 
someness of its foli^e. White hellebore is Veratrum album 
(see Veratrum), a liliaceous plant. 

Hellebores may be grown in any ordinary light garden mould, 
but thrive best in a soil of about equal parts of turfy loam and 



Helleborus niger. i, Vertical section of flower ; 2, Nectary, side 
and front view (nat. size). 

well-rotted manure, with half a part each of fibrous peat and 
coarse sand, and in moist but thoroughly-drained situations, 
more especially where, as at the margins of slirubberies, the 
plants can receive partial shade in summer. For propagation 
cuttings of the rliizome may be taken in August, and placed in 
pans of light soil, with a bottom heat of 60® to 70® Fahr. ; helle- 
bores can also be grown from seed, which must be sown as soon 
as ripe, since it quicJdy loses its vitality. The seedlings usually 
blossom in their third year. The exclusion of frost favours 
the production of flowers ; but the plants, if forced, must be 
gradually inured to a warm atmosphere, and a free supply of 
air must be afforded, without which they are apt to become 
much affected by greenfly. For potting, H, niger and its varieties, 
and //. oricntalis, atrorubens and olympicus have been found 
well suited. After lifting, preferably in September, the plants 
j should receive plenty of light, with abundance of water, and once 
a week liquid manure, not over-strong. The flowers are improved 
in delicacy of hue, and are brought well up among the leaves, 
by preventing access of light except to the upper part of the 
plants. Of the numerous species of hellebore now grown, the 
deep-purple-flowered //. colchicus is one of the handsomest; 
by crossing with H. guUaius and other species several valuable 
garden forms have Ixten produced, having variously coloured 
spreading or bell-sliapcd flowers, spotted with crimson, red or 
purple. 

The rhizome of //. niger occurs in commerce in irregular and 
nodular pieces, from about i to 3 in. in length, white and of A 
horny texture within. Cut transversely it pre.sent.s internally 
a circle of 8 to 12 cuneiform ligneous bundles, surrounded by 
a thick bark. It emits a faint odour when cut or broken, and 
has a bitter and slightly acrid taste. The drug is sometimes 
adulterated with the rhizome of baneberry, Actaea spuata^ 
which, however, may be recognized by the distinctly cruciate 
appearance of the central portion of the attached roots when 
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cut across^ and by its decoction giving tlie chemical reactions 
for tannin.^ The rhizome is darker m colour in proportion 
to its degree of dxyness, age and richness in oil. A Sf^cimen 
dried by Schroff lost in eleven days 65 % of water. 

H. ntger, orienUUis. vifidis, foetidus^ and several other species of 



principle is probably present in H. foetidus. Both heUeborin 
and helleborein act poisonously on animals, but their decomposition- 
products hclleboresSn and heileboretin seem to be devoid of any 
miurious qualities. HeUeborin produces excitement and restlessness, 
followed by paralysis of the lower extremities or whole body, quickened 
respiration, swelling and injection of the mucous membranes, 
dilatation of the pupU, and, as with heUeborein, salivation, vomiting 
and diarrhoea. Helleborein exercises on the heart an action similar 


to that of diaitalis, but more powerful, accompanied by at first 
quickened ana then slow and laboured respiration ; it irntates the 
conjunctiva, and acts as a sternutatory, but less violently than 
veratrine. Pliny states that horsey oxen and swine are kiUed by 
eating black heUebore ** ; and Christison (On Poisons, p. 876, 
xxth ed., 1845) writes : ** I have known severe griping produced 
by merely tasting the fresh root in January,*' Poisonous doses of 
heUebore occasion in man singing in the ears, vertigo, stupor, thirst, 
with a feeling of suffocation, swelling of the tongue and fauces, 
emesis and catharsis, slowing of the pulse, and finally coUapsc and 
death from cardiac paralysis. Inspection after death reveals much 
inflammation of the stomach and intestines, more especiaUy the 
rectum. The drug has been observed to exercise a cumulative 
action. Its extract was an ingredient in Bacher’s piUs, an empirical 
remedy once in great rej^utc in France. In British medicine the 
rhizome was formerly official. H, foetidus was in pxst times much 
extolled as an anthelmintic, and is recommended by Bisset (Med, 
Ess,, pp. 169 and 195, 1766) as the best vermifuge for children ; 
T. Cook, however, remarks of it (Oxford Mag,, March 1769, p. 99) : 

Where it kiUed not the patient, it would certainly kiU the worms ; 
but the worst of it is, it will sometimes kiU both.** This plant, of 
old termed by farriers ox-heel, setter-wort and setter-grass, as well 
as H, viridis (Fr. Herbe d sHon), is employed in veterinary surgery, 
to which also the use of H, niger is now chiefly confined in Britain. 

In the early days of medicine two kinds of hellebore were recog- 
nized, the white or Vetatrum album (sec Veratrum), and the bhack, 
including the various species of Helleborus, The former, according 
to Codronchius (Comm, , , , de elleb,, 1610), Castellus (De helleb, 
epist,^ 1622), and others, is tlie drug usually signified in the writings 
of Hippocrates. Among the hellebores indigenous to Greece and 
Asia Minor, H. orientalis, the rhizome of wmch differs from tliat 
of H. niger and of H. viridis in the bark being readily separable from 
the woody axis, is the species found by Schroff to answer best to the 
descriptions given by ^e ancients of black hellebore, the iWiBopos 
of Dioscorides. The rhizome of this plant, if identical, as 
would appear, with that obtained by Toumefort at Prusa in Asia 
Minor (Kel, d'un voy, du Levant, ii. 189, 1718), must be a remedy 
of no smaU toxic properties. According to an early tradition, black 
heUebore administers by the soothsayer and physician Melampus 
(whence its name Melampodium), was the means of curing the mad- 
ness of the daughters of Proetus, king of Argos. The drug was used 
by the ancients in paralysis, gout and other diseases, more particu- 
larly in insanity, a fact frequently aUuded to by classical writers, 
0,g, Horace ( 5 a/. ii. 3. 80-83, Ep, ad Pis, 300). Various supersti- 
tions wsre in olden times connected with the cutting of black heUebore 
The best is said by Pliny (Nat, hist. xxv. 21) to grow on Mt. Helicon. 
Of the three Anticyras ttk&t in Phocis was the most famed for its 
heUebore, which, l^ng there used combined with ** sesamoides,*' 
was, according to Pliny, taken with more safety than elsewhere. 

The British Pharmaceutical Conference has recommended 


the preparation which it terms the tinctura veratri viridis, as the 
best form in which to administer this drug. It may be given in 
doses of S-15 minims. The tincture is prepared from the dried 
rhizome and rootlets of green heUebore, containing the alkaloids 
jervine, veratrine^ and veratroidine. It is recommended as a 
cardiac and nervous sedative in cerebral haraorrhage and 
puerperal eclampsia. Black hellebore is a purgative and uterine 
stimulant. 

HELLENISM (from Gr. ikkrjvt^eiv, to imitate the Greeks, who 
were known as ^EAXi/vcs, after the son of Deucalion). 

The term “ HeUenism ” is ambiguous. It may be used to denote 
ancient Greek culture in all its phases, and even those elements 
in modem civilization which arc Greek in origm or in spirit ; 
but, while Matthew Arnold made the term popular in the latter 
connexion as the antithesis of “ Hebraism,” the German historian 


^ For the microscopical characters and for figures of transverse 
sections of the rhizome, sec Lanessan, Hist, des drogues, i. 6 (1878). 


J. G. Drpysen mtroduced the fashion (1836) of using it to 
describe particularly the latter phases of Greek culture from the 
conquests of Alexander to the end of the ancient world, when 
those over whom this culture extended were largely not Greek 
in blood, i,e, Hellenes, but peoples who had adopted the Gredc 
speech and way of life, HdLenistau ^ Greek culture had, however, 
both in Hellenic ” and ** Hellenistic ” times, a common essence, 
just as light is light whether in the original luminous body or in 
a reflection, and to describe this by the term Hellenism seems most 
natural. But whilst using the term in the larger sense, this 
article, in deference to the associations which have come to be 
speciaUy connected with it, will devote its principal attention 
to Hellenism as it appeared in the world after Macedonian 
conquests. But it will be first necessary to indicate briefly 
what Hellenism in itself implied. 

No verbal formula can really enclose the life of a people or an 
age, but we can best understand the significance of the old 
Greek cities and the life they developed, when, looking at the 
history of mankind as a whole, we see the part played by reason, 
active and critical, in breaking down the barriers by which custom 
hinders movement, in guiding movement to definite ends, in 
dissipating groundless beliefs and leading onwards to fresh 
scientific conquests — when we see this and then take note that 
among the ancient Greeks such an activity of reason began in an 
entirely novel degree and that its activity in Europe ever since 
is due to their impulsion. When Hellenism came to stand in the 
world for somethmg concrete and organic, it was, of course, no 
mere abstract principle, but embodied in a language, a literature, 
an artistic tradition. In the earliest existing monument of the 
Hellenic genius, the Homeric poems, one may already observe 
that regulative sense of form .and proportion, which shaped the 
later achievements of the race in the intellectual and artistic 
spheres. It was not till the great colonizing epoch of the 8th and 
7th centuries b.c., when the name “ Hellene ” came into use as 
the antithesis of barbarian,” tha t the Greek race came to be 
conscious of itself as a peculiar people ; it was yet some three 
centuries more before Hellenism stood fully declared in art and 
literature, in politics and in thought. There was now a new thing 
in the world, and to see how the world was affected by it is our 
immediate concern. 

I. The Expansion of Hellenism before ALEXANDER.---In 
the 5th century b.c. Greek cities dotted the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea from Spain to Egypt and the Caucasus, 
and already Greek culture was beginning to piiss beyond the 
limits of the Greek race. Already in the 7th century b.c., when 
Hellenism was still in a rudimentary stage, the citizens of the 
Greek city-states had been known to the courts of Babylon 
and Egypt as admirable soldiers, combining hardihood with 
discipline, and Greek mercenaries came to be in request through- 
out the Nearer East. But as Hellenism developed, its social 
and intellectual life began to exercise a power of attraction. 
The proud old civilizations of the Euphrates and the Nile 
might ignore it, but the ruder barbarian peoples in East and West, 
on whose coasts the Greek colonies had been planted, came in 
various degrees under its spell. In some cases an outlying colony 
would coalesce with a native population, and a fusion of Hellenism 
with barbarian customs take place, as at Emporium in Spain 
(Strabo iii, p. 160) and at Loot in S. Italy (Polyb. xii. 5. 10). 
Perinthus included a Thracian phyle. The stories of Anacharsis 
and Scylas (Herod, iv. 76-80) show how the leading men of the 
tribes in contact with the Greek colonies in the Bla!i» Sea might 
be fascinated by the appeal which the exotic culture made to 
mind and to eye. 

The great developments of ^ the century and a half before 
Alexander set the Greek people in a very different light before the 
world. In the sphere of material power the repulse of Xerxes 
and the extension of Athenian or Spartan supremacy in the 
eastern Mediterranean were large facts patent to the most obtuse. 
The kings of the East leant more than ever upon Greek mercen- 
aries, whose superiority to barbarian levies was sensibly brought 
home to them the expedition of Cyrus. But the developments 
within the Hellenic sphere itself were also of great consequence 
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for its expansion outwards. The political disunion of the Greeks 
was to some extent neutralized by the rise of Athens to a leading 
position in art^ in literature and in philosophy. In Athens 
the Hellenic genius was focussed^ its tendencies ^awn together 
and combined ; nor was it a circumstance of small moment 
that the Attic dialect attained^ for prose, a classical authority ; 
for if Hellenism was to be propagated in the world at large, 
it was obviously convenient that it should have some one definite 
form of speech to be its medium. 

r. The Persians. — The ruling race of the East, the Persian, 
ww but little open to the influences of the new culture. The 
military qualities of the Greeks were appreciated, and so, too, 
was Greek science, where it touched the immediately useful ; 
a Greek captain was entrusted by Darius with the exploration 
of the Indus ; a Greek architect bridged the Bosporus for him ; 
Greek physicians (e.g. Democedes, Ctesias) were retained for 
enormous fees at the Persian court. The brisk diplomatic 
intercourse between the Great King and the Greek states in the 
4th century may have produced effects that were not merely 
political. Wc certainly And among those members of the Persian 
aristocracy, who came by residence in Asia Minor into closer 
contact with the Greeks, some traces of interest in the more 
ideal side of Hellenism. A man like the younger Cyrus invited 
Greek captains to his friendship for something more than their 
utility in war, and procured Greek hctaerae for something 
more than sensual pleasure. There is the Mitliradates who 
presented the Academy with a statue of Plato by Silanion, not 
improbably identical (though the supposition implies a correction 
in the text of Diogenes Laertius) with that Mithradates who, 
together with his father Ariobarzanes, received the citizenship of 
Athens (Dem. xxiii. 141, 202). Exactly how far Greek influence 
can be traced in the remains of Persian art, such as the royal 
palaces of Persepolis and Susa may be doubtful (see Gayet, 
V Aft persan ; R. Phen 4 Spiers, Architecture East and West, 
p. 245 f,), but it is certain that the engraved gems for which 
there was a demand in the Persian empire were largely the 
work of Greek artists (Furtwiinglcr, Antike Gemmen, iii. p. 116 f.). 

2. 2 'he Phoenicians. — ^As early as the first half of the 4th century 
we find communities of Phoenician traders established in the 
Pciraeus {C.I.A. ii. 86). In Cyprus, on the frontier between 
the Greek and Semitic worlds, a struggle for ascendancy went on. 
The Phoenician element seems to have been dominant in the 
island when Evagoras made himself king of Salamis in 412, 
and restored Hellenism with a strong hand. The words of 
Isocrates (even allowing for their rhetorical colour) give us a 
vivid insight into what such a process meant. “ Before Evagoras 
established his rule, they were so hostile and exclusive, that 
those of their rulers were actually held to be the best who were 
the fiercest adversaries of the Greeks ; but now such a clmnge 
has taken place, that it is a matter of emulation who shall show 
himself the most ardent phil-hellen, that for the mothers of 
their children most of them choose wives from amongst us, 
and that they take pride in having Greek things about rather 
than native, in following the Greek fashion of life, whilst our 
masters of the fine arts and other branches of culture now resort 
to them in greater numbers than were once to be found in those 
quarters they specially frequented (Isoc. igg^Evag. §§49, 50). 
Even into the original seats of the Phoenicians Hellenism began to 
intrude. Evagoras at one time (about 386) made himself master 
of Tyre (Isoc. Evag. § 62 ; Diod. xv. 2, 4). His grandson Evagoras 
II. is found as governor of Sidon for the Persian king 349-346. 
(Babclon, Perses Achemenides, p. exxii. ; cf. Diod. xvi. 46, 3). 

Abdashtart, king of Sidon (374-362 b.c.), called Straton 
by the Greeks, had already entered into close relations with 
the Greek states, and imitated the Hellenic princes of Cyprus 
{Athen. xii. 531; C.J.A. ii. 86; Carp, inscr. Semit. i. 114). 
The Phoenician colonists in Sardinia purchased or imitated the 
work of Greek artists (Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, iii. 109). 

3. The Carians and Lydans. — ^The seats of the Greeks in 
the East touched peoples more or less nearly related to the 
Hellenic stock, with native traditions not so far remote from 
those of the Greeks in a more primitive age, the Carians and the 


Lycians. It came about in the last century preceding Alexander 
that the first of these peoples was organized as a strong state 
under native princes, the line founded by Hecatomnus of Mylasa. 
Hecatomnus made himself master of Cwia in the first decade of 
the 4th century, but it was under his son Mausolus, who succeeded 
him in 377-376 that the house rose to its zenith. These Carian 
princes ruled as satraps for the Great King, but they modelled 
themselves upon the pattern of the Greek tyrant. The capital 
of Mausolus was a Greek city, Halicarnassus, and all that we 
can still trace of his great works of construction and adornment 
shows conformity to the pure Hellenic type. His famous 
sepulchre, the Mausoleum (the remains of it are now in the 
British Museum), was a monument upon which the most eminent 
Greek sculptors of the time worked in rivalry (Plin. N.H. xxxvi. 
5 » § Vitruv. vii. 13). His court gave a welcome to the vagrant 
Greek philosopher (Diog. I.aert. viii. 8, § 87). Even the Carian 
town of Mylasa now shows the forms of a Greek city and records 
its public de^es in Greek (C.l.G. 2691 c, d, Michel 471). 
In Lycia, which in spite of “ the son of Harpagus ” and King 
Pericles, had never been brought under one man’s rule, the Greek 
influence is more limited. Here, for the most part in the in- 
scriptions, the native language maintains itself against Greek. 
The proper names are (if not native) mainly Persian. But the 
Greek language makes an occasional appearance ; Greek names 
are borne by others beside Pericles. The coins are Greek m type. 
And above all the monumental remains of Lycia show strong 
Greek influence, especially the well-known “Nereid Monument” 
in the British Museum, whose date is held to go back to the 
5th century (Gardner, Handbook of Gk. Sculp, p. 344). 

4. South Russia. — Hellenic influences continued to penetrate 
the Scythian peoples from the Greek colonies of the Black Sea, 
at any rate in the matter of artistic fabrication. Our evidence 
is the actual objects recovered from the soil. (See Scythia.) 

5. Egypt. — From the time of Psammetichus (d. 610 b.c.) 
Greek mercenaries had been used to prop Pharaoh’s throne. 
At the same time Greek merchants had begun to find their way 
up the Nile and even to the Oases. A Greek city Naucratis (^.t^.) 
was allowed to arise at the Bolbitinic mouth of the Nile. But 
the racial repugnance to the (ireek, which forbade an Egyptian 
even to eat an animal which had been cars^cd with a Greek’s knife 
(Ildt. ii. 41 ), probably kept the soul of the people more shut against 
Hellenic influences than was that of the other races of the East. 

6. Macedonia. — In Macedonia the native chiefs had been 
attracted by the rich Hellenic life at any rate from the beginning 
of the 5th century, when Alexander 1 ., surnamed “ Phil-hellen,” 
persuaded the judges at Olympia that the ’I'emenid house was 
of good Argive descent (Hdt. v. 22). And, although their 
enemies might stigmatize them as barbarians, the Macedonian 
kings maintained that they were not Macedonians, but Greeks 
(cf. ai'ir/p "KAA.r/i' MaKcSdvwv virapxo^, Hdt. V. 2o). It was not 
probably till the reorganization of the kingdom by Archelaus 
(413-399) that Greek culture found any abundant entrance 
into Macedonia. Now all that was most brilliant in Greek 
literature and Greek art was concentrated in the court of Aegae ; 
the palace was decorated by Zeuxis ; Euripides spent there 
the end of his days. From that time, no doubt, a certain degree 
of literary culture was general among the Macedonian nobility ; 
their names in the days of Philip are largely Greek ; the 
Macedonian service was full of men from the Greek cities within 
Philip’s dominions. Tlie values reco^ized at the court would 
naturally be recognized in noble families generally, and Philip 
chose Aristotle to be the educator of his son. How far the country 
generally may be regarded as Hellenized is a problem which 
involves the vexed question what right the Macedonian people 
itself has to be classed among the Hellenes, and Macedonian 
to be considered a dialect of Greek.^ As the literary and official 
language, Greek alone would seem to have had any status. 

* See, among recent writers, on one side Kaerst, Gesch. des Hellenist. 
ZeitalterSf pp* 97 f*» and on the other Beloch, Of tech. Gesch. ^ iii. 
[i.] 1-9 ; Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Gesch. d. griech. Sf^ache, 
p. 283 f. ; O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, ihre Sprache u. ihr Volkstum 
(1906). 
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7. In the West : the Native Rexes of Sicily , — Italy and the 
south of Gaul had not remained unaffected by the neighbourhood 
of the Greek colonies. Under the rule of the elder and younger 
Dioi^sius in the 4th century^ the hellenization of the Sicels in 
the interior of Sicily seems to have become complete (Freeman^ 
History of Sicily, h. 387, 388, 422-424 ; Beloch^ Griech, Gesch, 
iii. [i.] 261). 

Ihe alp^bets used by the various Italian races from the 5th 
century were directly or indirectly learnt from the Greeks. 
The peoples of the south (Lucanians^ Bruttians^ Mamertines) 
show a Greek principle of nomenclature (Mommsen, UnteriiaL 
Dialekt, p. 240 f.). 'Ihc Pythagorean philosophy, whose seat 
was in southern Italy, won adherents among the native chiefs 
(Cic. De senec, 12, cf. Dio Chrys. Orat, Cor, 37, § 24). From the 
Greeks of southern Gaul Hellenic influences penetrated the Celtic 
races so far that imitations of Greek coins were struck even on 
the coasts of the Atlantic. 

IL After Alexander the Great. — ^When we review 
generally the extent to which Hellenism had penetrated the 
outer world in the middle of the 4th century b.c., it must be 
admitted that it had not seriously affected any but the more 
primitive races which dwelt upon the borders of the Hellenic 
lands, and here it would seem, with the doubtful exception of 
the Macedonians, to have been an affair rather of the courts 
than of the life of the people. On the other hand it must be 
taken into account that Hellenism had as yet only been a very 
short while in the world. What would have happened had it 
continued to depend upon its spiritual force only for propagation 
we cannot say. Everything was changed when by the conquests 
of Alexander (334-323) it suddenly rose to material supremacy 
in all the East as far as India, and when cities of Greek speech 
and constitution were planted by the might of kings at all the 
cardinal points of intercourse within those lands. The values 
honoured by the rulers of the world must naturally impress 
themselves upon the subject multitudes. The Macedonian 
chiefs found their pride in being champions of Hellenism. Of 
Alexander there is no need to speak, llie courts of his successors 
in Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt were Greek in language and 
atmosphere. All kings liked to win the good word of the Greeks 
by munificence bestowed upon Greek cities and Greek institutions. 
All of them in some degree patronized Greek art and letters, 
and some sought fame for themselves as authors. Even the 
barbarian courts, their neighbour or vassals, were swayed 
by the dominant fashion to imitation. But by the courts alone 
Hellenism could never have been propagated far. Greek culture 
had been the product of the city-state, and Hellenism could not 
be dissevered from the city. It was upon the system of Greek 
and Macedonian cities, planted by Alexander and his successors, 
that their work rested, and though their dynasties crumbled, 
their work remained. Rome, when it stepped into their place, 
did no more than safeguard its continuance ; in the East 
Rome acted as a Hellenistic power, and if, when the legions had 
thundered past, the brooding East “ plunged in thought again,” 
that thought was largely directed by the Greek schoolmaster who 
followed in the legions* train. From our present point of view 
we may therefore regard this work of Hellenism as one continuous 
process, initiated by the Macedonians and carried on under 
Roman protection, and ask in the first place what the institution 
of a Greek city implied. 

The Character of the Neio Greek Cities , — ^The citizen bodies 
at the outset were teally of Greek or Macedonian blood — soldiers 
who had served in the royal armies, or men attracted from the 
older Greek cities to the new lands thrown open to commerce. 
To fix their European soldiery upon the new soil was an obvious 
necessity for the Macedonian chiefs who had set up kingdoms 
among the barbarians, and the lots of the veterans (except in 
Egypt) were naturally attached to various urban centres. The 
cities, of course, drew in numbers beside of the people of the 
land ; Alexander is specially said to have incorporated large 
bodies of natives in some of the new cities of the Eastern provinces 
(Arr. iv. 4, i ; Died. xvii. 83, 2 ; Curthis ix. 10, 7). It may 
generally be taken for granted that the lower strata of the city- 


populaticms was mainly native; to be included in the city 
population was not, however, to be included in the citizen body, 
and it remains a question how far the latter admitted members 
of other than European origin (Beloch iii. [i.] 414). The 
statements, for instance, of Josephus that the Jews were given 
full citizen rights in the new foundations are probably false 
(Willrich, Juden u d Griechen vor der makkabdischen Erhebung, 
P- 19 h). The social organization of the citizen-body 
conformed to the regular Hellenic ^e with a division into 
phylae and, in Egypt, at any rate, into demi (Liban. Or, xix. 
62 ; Satyrus, frag. 21 ■= F,H,G, iii. 164 ; Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics, i. 60 ; Kenyon, Archiv f, Papyr. ii. 74 ; 
Jonguet, Bull, corr, hell, xxi., 1897, 184 f. ; Liebenam, Stddte- 
verwaltung, 220 f.). The cities appear equally Hellenic in 
their political organs and functions with boule and demos and 
popularly elected magistrates. Life was filled with the universal 
Hellenic interests, which centred in the gymnasium and the 
religious festivals, these last including, of course, not only athletic 
contests but performances of the classical dramas or later 
imitations of them. The wandering sophist and rhetorician 
would find a hearing no less than the musical artist. The 
language of the upper classes was Greek ; and the material 
background of building and decoration, of dress and furniture, 
was of Greek design. A greater regularity in the street-plans 
seems to have distinguished the new cities from the older slowly 
grown cities of the Greek lands, just as it distinguishes the cities 
of the New World to day from those of Europe. Alexandria 
and Antioch were both traversed from end to end by one long 
straight street, crossed by shorter ones at right angles ; Nicaea 
was a square from the centre of which all the four gates could 
be seen at the ends of the intersecting thoroughfares (Strabo 
xii. 565) ; similar characteristics are noted in the rebuilt Smyrna 
(ib, xiv. 646). 

Sometimes the Greek city was not an absolutely new founda- 
tion, but an old Oriental city, re-colonized and transformed. 
And in such cases the old name was often replaced by a Greek 
one. Thus Celaenae in Phrygia became Apamea ; Haleb 
(Aleppo) in Syria became Beroea ; Nisibis in Mesopotamia, 
Antioch ; Rhagae (Rai) in Media, Europus. In some cases 
the old name was left unchallenged, e,g, Thyatira, Damascus 
and Samaria. Even where there was no new foundation the 
older cities of Phoenicia and Syria became transformed from 
the overwhelming prestige of Hellenic culture. In lyre and 
Sidon, no less than in Antioch or Alexandria, Greek literature 
and philosophy were seriously cultivated, as we may see by the 
great names which they contributed. The process by which 
Hellenism thus leavened an older city we may trace with peculiar 
vividness in the case of Jenisalem ; we see there the younger 
generation captivated by its ideals, the appearance of gymnasium 
and theatre, the eager adoption of Greek political forms (i 
Macc. I. 13 f. ; 2 Macc. 4. 10 f.). 

A. Characteristics of Hellenism after Alexander , — To the number 
of Greek city-states existing before Alexander were now therefore 
added those which extended Hellas as far as India. With the 
enormous extension of Greek territory a great shifting took place 
in the old centres of gravity. What changes in the character 
of Greek culture did the new conditions of the world bring 
about ? 

Hellenism had been the product of the free life of the Greek 
city-state, and after Qiaeronea the great days of the city-state 
were past. Not that all liberty was everywhere 
extinguished. Under Alexander himself the Greek meji!!** 
states were restive, and A^tolia unsubdued ; and, 
with the break-up of the empire at Alexander’s death, there 
was once more scope for the action of the individual cities among 
the rival great powers. In the history of the next two or three 
centuries the cities are by no means ciphers. Rhodes takes 
a great part in Weltpolitik^ as a sovereign ally of one or other 
of the royal courts. In Greece itself the overlordship to which 
the Macedonian king aspires is imperfect in extent and only 
maintained to that extent by continual wars. The Greek 
states on their side show that th^ are capable even of progressive 
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political development, the needs of the time being met by the 
federal system, by larger unions of equal meml^rs than the 
leading cities of the past would have tolerated, with their 
extreme unwillingness to forego the least shred of sovereign 
independence. I'he Achaean and Actolian L^ucs are inde- 
pendent powers, which the Macedonian can indeed check by 
garrisons in Corinth, Chalcis and elsewhere, but which keep a 
field clear for Hellenic freedom within their borders. Sparta 
also is a power which can cross swords with the Macedonian 
king, and Cleomenes 111 . aspires to unite the Peloponnesus 
under his headship. As to the cities outside Greece, within 
or around the royal realms, Seleucid, Ptolemaic or Attalid, their 
degree of freedom probably differed widely according to circum- 
stances. At one end of the scale, cities of old renown, e.g. 
Lampsacus or Smyrna, could still make good their independence 
against Antiochus 111 . at the beginning of the 2nd century b.c. 
At the other end of the scale the cities which were royal capitals, 
e.g, Alexandria, Antioch and Pergamum,were normally controlled 
altogether by royal nominees. At Pergamum indeed and (at 
any rate after Antiochus IV.) at Antioch, forms of self-govern- 
ment subsisted upon which, of course, the court had its hand, 
whilst at Alexandria even such forms were wanting. Between 
the two extremes there was variation not only between city 
and city, but, no doubt, in one and the same city at different 
times. In Syria the independent action of the cities greatly 
increased during the last weakness of the Seleucid monarchy. 
With the extension of the single strong rule of Rome over this 
Hellenistic world, the conditions were changed. Just as the 
Macedonian conquest, whilst increasing the domain of Greek 
culture, had straitened Greek liberty, so Rome, whilst bringing 
Hellenism finally into secure possession of the nearer East, 
extinguished Greek freedom altogether. Even now the old 
forms were long religiously respected. Formally, the most 
illustrious Greek states, Athens, for instance, or Marseilles, or 
Rhodes, were not subjects of Rome, but free allies. Even in 
the case of cimtates sHpendiariae (tribute-paying states), municipal 
autonomy, subject indeed to interference on the part of the 
Roman governor, was allowed to go on. Boule and demos long 
continued to function. The old catchword, “ autonomy of the 
Hellens,” was still heard and indeed was solemnly proclaimed 
by Nero at the Isthmuin games of a.d. 67. But during the first 
centuries of the Christian era, this municipal autonomy, by a 
process which can only be imperfectly traced in detail, decayed. 
The demos first sank into political annihilation and the council, 
no longer popularly elected but an aristocratic order, concen- 
trated the whole administration in its hands. By the end of 
the 2nd century a.d., claims made by the imperial government 
upon the municipal senate arc more and more clmnging member- 
ship of the order from an honour into an intolerable burden, 
and financial disorganization is calling on imperial officials in 
one place after another to undertake the business of government. 
After Diocletian and under the Eastern Empire the Greek world 
is organized on the principles of a vast bureaucracy. 

With this long process of political decline from Alexander to 
Diocletian correspond the inner changes in the temper of the 

Hellenic and Hellenistic peoples. There were, of course, 
cSsagoa, niarked differences between one region and another. 

But certain general characteristics distinguished at 
once Greek society after the Macedonian conquests from the 
society of the earlier age. When the vast field of the East was 
opened to Hellenic enterprise and the bullion of its treasuries 
flung abroad, fortunes were made on a scale before unparalleled. 
A new standard of sumptuousness and splendour was set up in 
the richest stratum of society. This material elaboration of 
life was furthered by the existence of Hellenistic courts, where 
the great ministers amassed fabulous riches (e.g. Dionysius, 
the state secretary of Antiochus IV., Polyb.xxxi. 3, 16 ; Hermias, 
the chief minister of Seleucus III., and Antiochus III., Polyb. 
V. 50. 2; cf. Plutarch, Agts 9), and of huge cities like Alexandria, 
Antioch and the enlarged Ephesus. It is significant that whereas 
the earlier Greeks had used precious stones only as a medium 
for the engraver^s art, unengraven gems, valuable for their 


mere material, now came to be used in profusion for adornment. 
Already before Alexander pan-hellenic feeling had in various 
ways overridden the internal divisions of the Greek race, but 
now, with the vast mingling of Greeks of all sorts in the ncwly- 
conquered lands, a generalized Greek culture in which the old 
local characteristics were merged, came to overspread the world. 
The gradual supersession of the old dialects by the Aoiiri the 
common speech of the Greeks, a modification of the Attic idiom 
coloured by Ionic, was one obvious sign of the new order of things 
(see Greek Language). 

In its artistic, its literary, its spiritual products the age after 
Alexander gave evidence of the change. In no department did 
activity immediately stop ; but the old freshness and 
creative exuberance was gone. Artistic pleasure, jtT**** 
grown less delicate, required the stimulus of a more 
sensational effect or a more striking realism, as we 
may see by the Pergamene and Rhodian schools of sculpture, 
by the bas-reliefs with the gerire subjects drawn from the life 
of the countryside, or, in literature by the sort of historical 
writing which became popular with Cleitarchus and Duris, by 
the studied emotional or rhetorical point of Callimachus, and 
by the portrayal of country life in Theocritus. At the same time, 
artists and men of letters were now addressing themselves in 
most cases, not to their fellow-citizens in a free city, but to kings 
and courtiers, or the educated class generally of the Greek world. 
In those departments of intellectual activity which demand 
no high ideal faculty, in the study of the world of fact, the 
centuries immediately following Alexander witnessed notable 
advance. Scientific research might prosper, just as poetry 
withered, under the patronage of kings, and such research had 
now a vast amount of new material at its disposal and could 
profit by the old Babylonian and Egyptian traditions. The 
medical schools, especially that of Alexandria, really enlarged 
knowledge of the animal frame. Knowledge of the earth gained 
immensely by the Macedonian crnqiiests. llie literary schools 
of Alexandria and Pergamum built up grammatical science, 
and brought literary and artistic criticism to a fine point. If 
indeed the earlier ages had been those of creative and spontaneous 
life, the Hellenistic age was that of conscious criticism and 
book-learning. The classical products were registered, studied, 
assorted and commented upon. Men travelled and read more. 
Books were m demand and were multiplied. Libraries became a 
feature of the age, the kings leading the way as collectors, of 
books, especially the rival dynasties of Egypt and Pergamum. 
The library attached to the Museum at Alexandria is said to 
have contained at the time of its destruction in 47 b.c. as many 
as 700,000 rolls (Aul. Gell. vi. 17. 3). Even smaller cities, like 
Aphrodisias in Caria, had public libraries for the instruction of 
their youth (Le Bas, ITT. No. 1618). 

With the general decay of ancient civilization under the 
Roman empire, even seif n tine research ceased, and though there 
were literary revivals, like that connected with the new Atticism 
under the Antoninc emperors, these were mainly imitative and 
artificial, and even learning became at last under the Byzantine 
emperors a jejune and formal traditkm (sec Greek Literature). 

I'he diffusion of the Gr(‘ck race far from the former centres of 
its life, the mingling of citizens of many cities, the close contact 
between Greek and barbarian in the conquered lands — 
all this had made the old sanctions of civic, religion 
and civic morality of le.ss account than ever. New gopgy, 
guides of life were needed. The Stoic philo.sophy, with 
its cosmopolitan note, its fixed dogmas and plain ethical precepts, 
came into the world at the time of the Macedonian conquests to 
meet the needs of the new age. Its ideas became popular among 
ordinary men as the older philosophies had never been. The 
Stoic or Cynic preacher, attacking the ways of society, in pungent, 
often coarse, phrase, became a familiar figure of the Greek 
market-place (P. Wendland, Beitrdge zur Gesch, d, griech. Philo- 
sophies 1895). 

Although the cults of the old Greek deities in the new cities, 
with their splendid apparatus of festivals and sacrifice might still 
hold the multitude, men turned ever in large numbers to alien 
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religions^ felt as more potent because strange^ and the various gods 
of Egypt and the East began to find larger entrance in the Greek 
world. Even in the old Greek religion before Alexander there had 
been large elements of foreign origin, and that the Greeks should 
now do honour to the gods of the lands into which they came, as 
weiindtheCilician and Syrian Greeks doing to Baal-tars and Baal- 
marcod and the Egyptian Greeks to the gods of Egypt, was only 
in accordance with the primitive way of thinking. But it was a 
sign of the times when Serapis and Isis, Osiris and Anubis began 
to take place among the popular deities in the old Greek lands. 
The origin of the cult of Serapis, which Ptolemy I. found, or 
established, in Egypt is disputed ; the familiar type of the god is 
the invention of a Greek artist, but the name and religion came 
from somewhere in the East (see discussion under Serapis). 
Before the end of the 2nd century B.c. there were temples of 
Serapis in Athens, Rhodes, Delos and Orchomenos in Boeotia. 
Under the Roman empire the cult of Isis, now furnished with an 
official priesthood and elaborate ritual, became really popular in 
the Hellenistic world. King Asoka in the 3rd century b.c. sent 
Buddhist missionaries from India to the Mediterranean lands ; 
their preaching has, it is true, left little or no trace in our Western 
records. But other religions of Oriental origin penetrated far, 
the worship of the Phrygian Great Mother, and in the 2nd 
century a.d. the religion of the Mithras (Lafaye, Cidie des 
diviniUs alexandrines , 1884 ; Roscher, articles “ Anubis,” “ Isis,” 
&c. ; F. Cumont, Mysteres de Miihra, Eng. trans., 1903; Les 
Religions orientates dam le paganisme roniain, 1906). 

The Jews, too, by the time of Christ were finding in many 
quarters an open door. Besides those who were ready to go the 
whole length and accept circumcision, numbers adopted particular 
Jewish practices, observing the Sabbath, for instance, or turned 
from polytheism to the doctrine of the One God. The synagogues 
in the Gentile cities had generally attached to them, in more or 
less close connexion a multitude of those who feared God ” and 
frequented the services (Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. VolkSy iii. 102- 
* 35 )- ... 

Among the religions which penetrated the Hellenistic world 
from an Eastern source, one ultimately overpowered all the rest 
and made that world its own. The inter-action, of 
' Christianity and Hellenism opens large fields of inquiry. 
The teaching of Christ Himself contained, as it is given 
to us, no Hellenic element ; so far as He built with older material, 
that material was exclusively the sacred tradition of Israel. So 
soon, however, as the Gospel was carried in Greek to Greeks, 
Hellenic elements began to enter into it, in the writings, for 
instance, of St Paul, the appeal to what “ nature ” teadies would 
be generally admitted to be the adoption of a Greek mode of 
thought. It was, of course, impossible that speaking in Greek 
and living among Greeks, Christians should not to some extent 
use current conceptions for the expression of their faith. There 
was, at the same time, in the early Church a powerful current of 
feeling hostile to Greek culture, to the wisdom of the world. 
What the attitude of the New People should be to it, whether it 
was all bad, or whether there were good things in it which 
Christians should appropriate, was a vital question that always 
confronted them. llie great Christian School of Alexandria re- 
presented by Clement and Origen effected a durable alliance 
between Greek education and Ch^ristian doctrine. In proportion 
as the Cl^istian Church had to go deeper into metaphysics in the 
formulation of its belief as to God, as to Christ, as to the soul, the 
Greek philosopical terminology, which was the only vehicle then 
available for precis^ thought, had to become more and more an 
^sential part of Christianity. At the same time Christian ethics 
incorporated much of the current popular philosophy, especially 
large Stoical elements. In this way the Church itself, as we shall 
see, became a propagator of Hellenism (see Hatch, HMert 
lectures, 1888 ; Wendland, “ Cliristentum u. Hellenismus ” 
in Neue Jakrb. /. kL Alt ix. 1902, p. i f. ; and Die heUenistischr 
romische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Jndentum u, Christentum, 
1907). 

B. Efect upon tum-UeUenic Peoples , — Hellenism secured by the 
Macedonian conquest points d^appui from the Mediterranean to 


India, and brought the system of commerce and intercourse into 
Greek hands. What effect did it produce in these various 
countries ? What effect again in the lands of the West which fell 
under the sway of Rome ? 

(i.) India , — In India (including the valleys of the Kabul and 
its northern tributaries, then iiffiabited by an Indian, not, as 
now, by an Iranian, population) Alexander planted 
a num^r of Greek towns. Alexandria “under the cMm. 
Caucasus ” commanded the road from Bactria over 
the Hindu-Kush ; it lay somewhere among the hills to the north 
of Kabul, perhaps at Opian near Charikar (MacCrindle, Andeni 
India, p. 87^ note 4) ; that it is the city meant by “ Alasadda 
the capital of the Yona (Greek) country ” in the Buddhist 
Mahavanso, as is generally affirmed, seems doubtful (Tam, 
loc. cit, below, p. 269, note 7). We hear of a Nicaea in the Kabul 
valley itself (near Jalalabad ?), another Nicaea on the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum) where Alexander crossed it, with Buceph^ (see 
Bucephalus) opposite, a city (unnamed) on the Acesines 
(Chenab) (Arr. vi. 29, 3), and a series of foundations strung along 
the Indus to the sea. Soon after 321, Macedonian supremacy 
beyond the Indus collapsed before the advance of the native 
Mauiy^a dynasty, and about 303 even large districts west of the 
Indus were ceded by Seleucus. But the chapter of Greek rule 
in India was not yet closed. The Maurya dynasty broke up about 
180 B.C., and at the same time the Greek rulers of Bactria began 
to lead expeditions across the Hindu-Kush. Menander in the 
middle of the 2nd century b.c. extended his rule from the Hindu- 
Kush to the Ganges. Then “ Scythian ” peoples from central 
Asia, Sakas and Yue-chi, having conquered Bactria, gradually 
squeezed within ever-narrowing limits the Greek power in India. 
The last Greek prince, Hermaeus, seems to have succumbed 
about 30 B.c. It was just at this time that the Graeco-Roman 
world of the West was consolidated as the Roman Empire, and, 
though Greek rule in India had disappeared, active commercial 
intercourse went on between India and the Hellenistic lands. 
How far, through these changes, did the Greek population settled 
by Alexander or his successors in India maintain their distinctive 
character ? Wliat influence did Hellenism during the centuries 
in which it was in contact with India exert upon the native 
mind ? Onl>' extremely qualified answers can be given to these 
questions. Capital data are possibly waiting there under 
ground — ^the Kabul valley for instance is almost virgin soil for 
the archaeologist — and any conclusion we can arrive at is merely 
provisional. If certain statements of classical authors were 
true, Hellenism in India flourished exceedingly. But the phil- 
hellenic Brahmins in Philostratus’ life of Apollonius had no exist- 
ence outside the world of romance, and the statement of Dio 
Chrysostom that the Indians were familiar with Homer in their 
own tongue {Or, liii. 6) is a traveller’s tale. India, the sceptical 
observe, has yielded no Greek inscription, except, of course, on 
the coins of the Greek kings and their Scythian rivals and suc- 
cessors. To what extent can it be inferred from legends on coins 
that Greek was a living speech in India ? Perhaps to no large 
extent outside the Greek courts. The fact, however, that the 
Greek character was still used on coins for two centuries after the 
last Greek dynasty had come to an end shows that the language 
had a prestige in India which any theoiy^, to be plausible, must 
account for. If we argue by probability from what we know 
of the conditions, we have to consider that the Greek rule in 
India was all through fighting for existence, and can have had 
“ little time or energy left for such things as art, science and 
literature ” (Tam, loc, cit, p. 292), and it is pointed out that a 
casual reference to the Greeks in an Indian work contemporary 
with Menander characterizes them as “ viciously valiant Yonas.” 
How long is it probable that Greek colonies planted in the midst 
of alien races would have remained distinct ? Mr Tam builds 
much upon the fact that the descendants of the Greek Branchidae 
settled by Xerxes in central Asia had become bilingual in six 
generations (Curt. vii. 5, 29). But the Greek race before 
Alexander had not its later prestige, and we must consider such 
a sentiment as leads the Eurasian to-day to cling to his Western 
parentage, so that the instance of the Branchiae cannot be 
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used straight away for the time after Alexander. Certainly, 
had the Greek colonies in India been active political bodies, we 
could hcur^y have failed to find some trace of them, in civic 
architecture or in inscriptions, by this time. Perhaps we should 
rather think of them as resembling the Greeks found to-day 
dispersed over the nearer East with interests mainly commercial, 
easily assimilating themselves to their environment. A notice 
derived from Agatharchides (about 140 b.c.) possibly refers to 
the activity of these Indian Greeks in the sca-l^rne trade of the 
Indian Ocean (Muller, Geog. Graeci min, i. p. 191 ; cf. Diod. 
iii. 47. 9). As to what India derived from Greece there has been 
a good deal of erudite debate. That the Indian drama took 
its origin from the Greek is still maintained by some scholars, 
though hardly proved. There is no doubt that Indian astronomy 
shows marked Hellenic features, including actual Greek words 
borrowed. But by far the most signal borrowing is in the sphere 
of art. The stream of Buddhist art which went out 
eastwards across Asia had its rise in North-West India, 
and the remains of architecture and sculpture un- 
earthed in this region enable us to trace its development back to 
pure Greek types. It remains, of course, a question whether 
the tradition was transmitted by the Greek dynasties from 
Bactria or by intercourse with the Roman empire ; the latter 
seems now almost certain ; but the fact of the influence is equally 
striking on either theory. How far to the east the distinctive 
influence of Greece went is shown by the seal-impressions with 
Athena and Eros types found by Dr Stein in the buried cities of 
Khotan {Sand -buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 396), and according to 
Mr E. B. Havell, there exist “paintings treasured as the most 
precious relics and rarely shown to Europeans, which closely 
resemble the Graeco-Buddhist art of India ” in some of the oldest 
temples of ]apan {Studio , vol. xxvii. 1903, p. 26). 

.Sec A. A. Macdoncll, History of Sanskrit Literature (1900) p. 4x1 f., 
and the references on p. 452 ; V. A. Smith, Early History of India 
(1904) ; GriinwedeJ, Buddhist Art in India (Eng. trans., edited by 
Dr Burgess, 1901) ; W. W. Tam, " Notes on Hellenism in Bactria 
and India ” in Journ. of Hell. Studies^ xxii. (1902) ; Foncher, 
VArt grtco-bouddhique du Gandhdra (1905). 

(ii.) Iran and Babylonia. — The colonizing activity of Alexander 
and his successors found a large field in Iran where, up till his 
time, hardly any walled towns seem to have existed. 
eMeM. Cities now arose in all its provinces, superseding in 
many cases native market places and villages, and 
holding the vantage-points of commerce. Media, Polybius says, 
was defended by a chain of Greek cities from barbarian incursion 
(x. 27. 3) ; in the neighbourhood of Teheran seem to have stood 
Heraclea and Europus. In Eastern Iran the cities which are 
its chief places to-day then bore Greek names, and looked upon 
Alexander or some other Hellenic prince as their founder. 
Khojend, Herat, Kandahar were Alexandrias, Merv was an 
Alexandria till it changed that name for Antioch. When the 
farther provinces broke away under independent Greek kings, 
a Eucratid^ and a Demetrias attested their glory. Even in a 
town definitely barbarian like Syrinca in 209 b.c. there was a 
resident mercantile community of Greeks (Polyb. x. 31). The 
bulk of Greek historical literature having perished, and in the 
absence of both archaeological data from Iran, we can only 
speculate on the inner life of these Greek cities under a strange 
sky. One precious document is the decree of Antioch in Persis 
(about 206 B.c.) cited in a recently discovered inscription (Kern, 
Jnschr. v. Magnesia, No. 61 ; Dittenberger, Orient, gr. Inscr. i. 
No. 233). 'This shows us the normal organs of a Greek city, 
koule, eedesia, prytaneis, &c., in full working, with the annual 
election of magikrates, and ordinary forms of public action. 
But more than this, it throws a remarkable light upon the 
solidarity of the Hellenic Dispersion. The citizen body had been 
increased some generations before by colonists from Magnesia-on- 
Meander sent at the invitation of Antiochus I. The Magnesians 
are instigated by pan-hellenic enthusiasm. And we see a brisk 
diplomatic intercourse between the scattered Greek cities going 
on. It is especially the local religious festivals which bind them 
together, -^tioch in Persis, of course, sends athletes to the great 
games of Greece, but in this decree it determines to take part in 
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the new festival being started in honour of Artemis at Magnesia. 
The loyalty, too, expressed towards the Seleucid king implies 
a predominant interest in pan-hellenic unity, natural in colonies 
isolated among barbarians. A list is given (fragmentary) of 
other Greek cities in Babylonia and beyond from which similar 
decrees had come. 

In the middle of the 3rd centuty b.c. Bactria and Sogdiana 
broke away from the Seleucid empire ; independent Greek kings 
reigned there till the country was conquered by 
nomads from Central Asia (Sacae and Yue-chi) a 
century later. Alexander had settled large masses of ” 
Greeks in these regions (Greeks, it would seem, not Mace- 
donians), whose attempts to return home in 325 and 323 had 
been frustrated, and it may well be that a racial antagonism 
quickened the revolt against Macedonian rule in 250. The 
history of these Greek dynasties is for us almost a blank, and 
for estimating tlie amount and quality of Hellenism in Bactria 
during the 180 years or so of Macedonian and Greek rule, we 
are reduced to building hypotheses upon the scantiest data. 
Probably nothing important bearing on the subject has been left 
out of view in W. W. Tarn’s learned discussion {Journ. of Hell. 
Stud, xxii., 1902, p. 268 f.), and his result is mainly negative, 
that palpable evidences of an active Hellenism have not been 
found ; he inclines to think that the Greek kingdoms mainly 
took on the native Iranian colour. The coins, of course, are 
adduced on the other side, being not only Greek in type and 
legend, but (in many cases) of a peculiarly fine and vigorous 
execution ; and excellence in one branch of art is thought to 
imply that other branches flourished in the same milieu. Tarn 
suggests that they may be a “ sport,” a spasmodic outbreak 
of genius (see Bactria and works there quoted). In these out- 
lying provinces the national Iranian sentiment seems to have 
been most intense , and it is interesting to see that under Alexander 
Hellenism appeared as “ belligerent civilization,” in the attempt 
to suppress practices like the exposure of the dying to the dogs 
(an exaggeration of Zoroastrianism) and, possibl)' also, abhorrent 
forms of marriage (Strabo xi. 517 ; Porphyr. De abstin. 4. 21 ; 
Plut. De fort. Al. 5). 

The west of Iran slipped from the Seleucids in the course of 
the 2nd century b.c. to be joined to the Parthian kingdom, or 
fall under petty native dynasties. Soon after 130 Babylonia 
too was conquered by the Parthian, and Mesopotamia before 88. 
Then the reconquest of the nearer East by Oriental dynasties 
was checked by the advance of Rome. Asia Minor and Syria 
remained substantial parts of the Roman Empire till the Mahom- 
medan conquests of the 7th century a.d. began a new process 
of recoil on the part of the Hellenistic power. In Babylonia, also, 
in Susiana and Mesopotamia, Hellenism had been established 
in a system of cities for 200 years be fore the coming of the 
Parthian. The greatest of all of them stood here — almost on 
the site of Bagdad — Seleucia on the Tigris. It superseded 
Babylon as the industrial focus of Babylonia and counted some 
600,000 inhabitants {plebs urbana) according to Pliny, N.H. vi. 
§ 122 (cf. Joseph. Arch, xviii. § 372, 374 ; for coins, probably of 
Seleucia, with the type of Tyche issued in the years a.d. 43-44 
see Wroth, Coins of Parlhia, p. xlvi.). The list of other Greek 
cities known to us in these regions is too long to give here (see 
Droysen, loc. cit., and E. Schwartz in Kern’s Inschr. v. Magnesia, 
p. 171 f.). In Mesopotamia, Pliny especially notes how the 
character of the country was changed when tJie old village life 
was broken in upon by new centres of population in the cities of 
Macedonian foundation (Pliny, N.H. vi. § 117; cf. K. RegJing, 
“ Histor, geog. d. mesopot. Parallelograms,” in Lehmann’s 
Beitrdge, i. p. 442 f.). 

We do not look in vain for notable names in Hellenistic 
literature and philosophy produced on an Asiatic soil. Diogenes, 
the Stoic philosopher (he^ of the school in 156 b.c.), 
was a “ Babylonian,” i.e. a citizen of Seleucia on the 
Tigris ; so too was Scleucus, the mathematician and cuttan. 
astronomer, being possibly a native Babylonian ; 

Berossus, who wrote a Babylonian history in Greek (before 
261 B.c.) was a Hcllenized native. ApoIIodorus, Strabo’s authority 
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for Parthian histopr (c. 80 b.c. ?), was from the Greek city of 
Artemita in Assyria. When the Parthians rent away provinces 
from the Seleudd empire, the Greek cities did not cease to exist 
by passing under barbarian rule. Gradually no doubt the 
(keek colonies were absorbed, but the process was a long one. 
In 140 and 130 B.c. those of Iran were ready to rise in support 
of the Sefeucid invader (Joseph, Arch. xiii. § 184 ; Justin xxxviii. 
10. 6-8). Just so, Crassus in 53 b.c. found a welcome in the Greek 
cities of Mesopotamia. Seleucia on the Tigris is spoken of by 
Tacitus as being in a.d. 36 '' proof against barbarian influences 
and mindful of its founder Seleucus ’’ (Ann. vi. 42). How im- 
portant an element the Greek population of their realm seemed 
to the Parthian kings we can see by the fact that they claimed 
to be themselves champions of Hellenism. From the reign of 
Artabaniis I. (128 '7-123 b.c.) they bear the epithet of “ Phil- 
hellen ” as a regular part of their title upon the coins. Under 
the later reigns the Tyche figure (the personification of a Greek 
city) becomes common as a coin type (Wroth, Coins of Parthia, 
pp, liii., Ixxiv.). The coinage may, of course, give a somewhat 
one-sided representation of the Parthian kingdom, being specially 
designed for the commercial class, in which the population of 
the Greek cities was, we may guess, predominant. The state of 
things which prevails in modem Afghanistan, where trade is in 
the hands of a class distinct in race and sp>ecch (Persian in this 
case) from the ruling race of fighters is very probably analogous 
to that which we should have found in Iran under the Parthians.* 
Tliat the Parthian court itself was to some extent Hellenized 
is shown by the story, often adduced, that a Greek company of 
actors was performing the Bacchae before the king when the 
head of Crassus was brought in. This single instance need not, 
it is true, show a Hellenism of any profundity ; still it does show 
that certain parts of Hellenism had become so essential to the 
lustre of a court that even an Arsacid could not be without them. 
Artavasdes, king of Armenia (54 ?-34 n.c.) composed Greek 
tragedies and histories (Plut. Crass. 33). Then the prestige 
of the Roman Empire, with its prevailingly Hellenistic culture, 
must have told powerfully. The Parthian princes were in many 
cases the children of (keek motheri, who had been taken into the 
royal harems (Plut. Crass. 32). Musa, the queen-mother, whose 
head appears on the coins of Phraataces (3/2 b.c.-a.d. 4) had 
been an Italian slave-girl. Many of the Parthian princes resided 
temporarily, as hostages or refugees, in the Roman Empire ; 
but one notes that the nation at large looked with anything but 
favour upon too liberal an introduction of foreign manners at 
the court (Tac. Ann. ii. 2). 

Such slight notices in Western literature do not give us any 
penetrating view into the operation of Hellenism among the 
Iranians. As an expression of the Iranian mind we have the 
Avesta and the Pehlevi theological literature. Unfortunately 
in a question of this kind the dating of our documents is the first 
matter of importance, and it seems that Ww can only assign 
dates to the different parts of the Avesta by processes of fine- 
drawn conjecture. And even if we could date the Avesta 
securely, we could only prove borrowing by more or less dose 
coincidences of idea, a tempting but uncertain me hod of inquiry. 
Taking an opinion based on such data for what it is worth, we 
may note that Darmesteter believed in the influence cf the later 
Greek philosophy (Philonian and Neo-platonic) as one of those 
which shaped the Avesta as we have it (Sacred Books of the East, 
iv. 54 f.), but we must also note that such an influence is 
emphatically deniee^ by Dr L. Mills (Zarathushtra and the Greeks, 
Leipzig, 1906). Outside literature, we have to look to the 
artistic remains offered by the region to determine Hellenic 
influence. But here, too, the preliminary dassifleation of the 
documents is beset with doubt. In the case of small objects like 
gems the place of manufacture may be far from the place of 
discovery. The architectural remains are solidly in situ, but 

^ Ce sont les Tadjik de I'Afghanistan qui constituent les trente- 
deux corps de metier, qui tiennent boutique, expedient les marchan- 
dises, repr6sentcnt, en uii mot, la vie industhelle et commerciale de 
la nation. Co sont aussi les Tadjik des villes qui forment la classe 
lcttr6e, et qui ont emp^h^ les Afghans de retomber dans la barbarie.** 
fRecltts, Nouvelle Giograph. univ. ix. p. 71.) 


we may have such vast disagreement as to date as that between 
Dieulafby and M. de Morgan with respect to domed buildings of 
Susa, a disagreement of at least flve centuries. It is enough 
then here to observe that Iran and Babylonia do, as a matter of 
fact, contintially yield the explorer objects of workmanship 
either Greek or influenced by Greek models, belonging to the age 
after Alexander, and that we may hence infer at any rate such 
an influence of Hellenism upon the tastes of the ridter classes 
as would create a demand for these things. 

For gems see Gobineau " in the Pev. archied., vote, xxvii., xxvtii 
(1874); M^nant, Recherches sur la glyplique orientate, ii. 189 f. ; 
£. Eiabclon, Catalogue des camUs de la Bill. Nat. (1S97), p- 56 ; 
A. Furtw^gler, Die antihen Gemmen, pp. 165, 369 ff. ; Figurines : 
Heuzey, Fig. ant. du Louvre (1883) p. 3 ; J. P. Peters, Nippur, 
ii. 128 : Military standard : Heuzey, Comptes rendus de V Acad, 
d. Inscr. (1895) p. 16 ; Rev. d'Assyr. v. (1903), p. 103 f. Alabaster 
vase : Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, p. 445, In the case 
of the arclulcctural remains, the Greek tradition is obvious at Hatra 
(Jacquerel, Rev. archfoL, 1897 [ii.], 343 f.), and in the relics of the 
tempe at Kingavar (Dieulafoy, L*Art antique de la Perse, v. p. 10 f.). 

If any vestige of Hellenism still survived under the Sassanian 
kings, our records do not show it. The spirit of the Sassanian 
monarchy was more jealously national than that of the 
Arsacid, and alien grafts could hardly have flourished 
under it. Of course, if Darmesteter was right in seeing 
a Greek element in Zoroastrianism, Greek influence must still 
have operated under the new dynasty, which recognized the 
national religion. But, as we saw, the Greek influence has been 
authoritatively denied. At the court a limited recognition 
might be given, as fashion veered, to the values prevalent in the 
Hellenistic world. The story of Hormisdas in Zosimus is sugges- 
tive in this connexion (Zosim. Hist. non), ii. 27). Chosrocs I. 
interested himself in Greek philosophy and received its professors 
from the West with open arms (Agath. ii. 28 f.) ; according to 
one account, he had his palace at Ctesiphon built by Greeks 
(Theophylact. Simocat. v. 6). 

But the account of Chosroes’ mode of action makes it plain 
that the Hellenism once planted in Iran had withered away ; 
representatives of Greek learning and skill have all to be imported 
from across the frontier. 

For Hellenism in Babylonia and Iran, see the useful article of 
M. Victor Chapot in the Bull, et memoires de la Soc. Nat. des Anti’- 
quaires de Prance for 1902 (published 1904), p. 206 L, which gives 
a conspectus of the relevant literature. 

(iii.) Asia Minor. — Very different were the fortunes of Hellen- 
ism in those lands which became annexed to the Roman Empire. 

In Asia Minor, we have seen how, even before Alexander, 
Hellenism had begun to affect the native races and Persian 
nobility. During Alexander’s own reign, we cannot 
trace any progress in the Hellenization of the interior, cMcm 
nor can we prove here his activity as a builder of oithe 
cities. But under the dynasties of his successors a 
great work of city-building and colonization went on. Antigonus 
fixed his capital at the old Phrygian town of Celaenae, and the 
famous cities of Nicaea and Alexandria Troas owed to him 
their first foundation, each as an Antigonia ; they were refounded 
and renamed by Lysimachus (301-281 b.c.). Then we have 
the great system of Seleucid foundations. Sardis, the Seleucid 
capital in Asia Minor, had become a Greek city before the end 
of the 3rd century b.c. The main high road between the Aegean 
coast and the East was held by a series of new cities. Groing 
west from the Cilician Gates we have Laodicea Catacecaumene, 
Apamea, the Phrygian capital which absorbed Celaenae, Laodicea 
on the Lycus, Antioch-on-Meander, Antioch-Nysa, Antioch- 
Tralles. To the south of this high road we have among the 
Seleucid foundations Antioch in Pisidia (colonized with Mag- 
nesians from the Meander) and Stratonicea in (^ria; in 
region to the north of it the most famous Seleudd colony was 
Thyatira. Along the southern coast, where the houses of Seleucus 
and Ptolemy strove for predominance, we find the names of 
Berenice, Arsinoe and Ptolemais confronting those of Antioch 
and Seleucia. With the rise of the Attalid dynasty of Pergamum, 
a system of Pergamene foundation begins to oppose the Seleudd 
in the interior, bearing such names as Att^ia, Philetaeria, 
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Eumenia, Apollonis. Of these, one may note for their later 
celebrity Philadelphia in Lydia and Attdia on the Pamphylian 
coast. The native Bithynian dynasty became Hellenized in the 
course of the 3rd century, and in the matter of city building 
Prusias (the old Cius), Apamea (the old Myrlea), probably I’rusa, 
and above all Nicomedia attested its activity. While new 
Greek cities were rising in the interior, the older Hellenism of 
the western coast grew in material splendour under the muni- 
ficence of Hellenistic kings. Its centres of gravity to some 
extent shifted. There was a tendency towards concentration 
in large cities of the new type, which caused many of the lesser 
towns, like Lebedus, Myus or Colophon, to sink to insignificance, 
while Ephesus grew in greatness and wealth, and Smyrna rose 
again after an extinction of four centuries. The great importance 
of Rhodes belongs to the days after Alexander, when it received 
the riches of the East from the trade-routes which debouched 
into the Mediterranean at Alexandria and Antioch. In Aeolis, 
of course, the centre of gravity moved to the Attalid capital, 
Pergamum. It was the irruption of the Celts, beginning in 
278-277 B.C., which checked the Ilellenization of the interior. 
Not only did the Galatian tribes take large tracts towards the 
north of the plateau in possession, but they were an element of 
perpetual unrest, which hampered and distracted the Hellenistic 
monarchies. The wars, therefore, in which the Pergamene 
kings in the latter part of the 3rd century stemmed their aggres- 
sions, had the glory of a Hellenic crusade. 

The minor dynasties of non-Greek origin, the native Bithynian 
and the two Persian dynasties in Pontus and Cappadocia, were 
Native Helienized before the Romans drove the Seleiicid out 
ttyaaaUcM. country. In Bithynia the upper classes seem to 

have followed the fashion of the court (Beioch iii. |^i.], 
278) ; the dynasty of Pontus was phil-hellenic by ancestral 
tradition; the dynasty of Cappadocia, the most conservative, 
dated its conversion to Hellenism from the time when a Seleucid 
princess came to reign there early in the 2nd century b.c. as the 
wife of Ariarathes V. (Diod. xxxi. 19 8). But Hellenism in 
C^appadocia was for centuries to come still confined to the castles 
of the king and the barons, and the few towns. 

When Rome began to interfere in Asia Minor, its first action 
was to break the power of the Gauls (189 n. :\). In 133 Rome 
Hellenism entered formally upon the heritage of the Attalid 
under kingdom and became the dominant power in the 
Roman Anatolian T^eninsula for 1200 years. Under Rome the 
away. process of Hellenization, which the divisions and 
weaknessof the Macedonian kingdoms had checked, went forward. 
The coast regions of the west and south the Romans found 
already Hellenized. In Lydia “ not a trace ” of the old language 
was left in Strabo’s time (Strabo xiv. 631) ; in Lycia, the old 
language became obsolete in the early days of Macedonian rule 
(sec Kalinka, Tituli Asiae minoris, i. 8). But inland, in 
Phrygia, Hellenism had as yet made little headway outside 
the Greek cities. Even the Attalids had not effected much here 
(Kbrtc, Atken. Mittk. xxiii. 1898, p. 152), and under the Romans, 
the penetration of the interior by Hellenism was slow. It was 
not till the reign of Hadrian that city life on the Phrygian plateau 
became rich and vigorous, with its material circumstances of 
temples, theatres and baths. Among the villages of the north 
and east of Phrygia, Hellenism “ was only beginning to make 
itself felt in the middle of the 3rd century a.d.” (Ramsay in 
Kuhn’s Zeitsch. f. verglcich. Sprachforschung, xxviii., 1885, 
p. 382). Gravestones in this region as late as the 4th century 
curse violators in the old Phrygian speech. The lower classes 
at Lystra in St Paul’s time spoke Lycaonian (Acts xiv. ii). 
In that part of Phrygia, which by the settlement of the Celtic 
invaders became Galatia, the larger towns seem to have l:)econie 
Hellenized by the time of the Christian era, whilst the Celtic 
speech maintained itself in the country villages till the 4th 
century a.d. (Jerome, Preface to Comment, in Epist. ad Gal. 
book ii. ; see J. G. C. Anderson, Journ. of Hell. Stud, xix., 1899, 
p. 312 f.). Cappadocia at the beginning of the Christian era 
was still comparatively town^ess (Strabo xii. 537), a country 
of large estates with a servile peasantry. Even in the 4th century 


its Hellenization was still far from complete ; but Christianity 
had assimilated so mufih of the older Hellenic culture that the 
Church was now a mainTpropagator of Hellenism in the backward 
regions. The native languages of Asia Minor all ultimately 
gave way to Greek (unless Phrygian lingered on in parts till the 
Turkish invasions; see Mordtmann, Sitzungsh. d. buyer. Ak. 
1862, i. p. 30 ; K. Holl in Hernus. xliii., 1908, p. 240 f.). 
The effective Hellenization of Armenia did not take place till 
the 5th century, when the school of Mesrop and Sahak gave 
Armenia a literature translated from, or imitating, Greek 
books (Gelzer in I. v. Muller’s Handbuch, vol. ix. Abt. i, 
p. gi 6 .) 

(iv.) Syria. — In Syria, which with Cilicia and Mesopotamia, 
formed the central part of the Seleucid empire, the new colonies 
were especially numerous. Alexander himself had 
perhaps made a beginning with Alexandria-by-lssus 
(mod. Alexandr?tta), Samaria, Pella (the later 
Apamea), Carrhae, &c. Antigonus founded Antigonia, which 
was absorbed a few years later by Antioch, and after the fall 
of Antigonus in 301, the work of planting Syria with Greek 
cities was pursued effectively north of the Lebanon by the house 
of Seleucus, and, less energetically, south of the Lelxinon by the 
house of Ptolemy. In the north of Syria four cities stood 
pre-eminent above the rest, (i) Antioch on the Orontes, the 
Seleucid capital; (2) Seleucia-in-Pieria near the mouth of the 
Orontes, which guarded the approach to Antioch from the sea; 
(3) Apamea (mod. Famia), on the middle Orontes, the military 
headquarters of the kingdom; and (4) I-aodicea ‘*on sea” (ad 
mare), which had a commercial importance in connexion with 
the export of Syrian wine. Of the Ptolemaic foundations in 
CocL'-Syria only one attained an importance companible with 
that of the larger Seleucid foundations, Ptolemais on the coast, 
which was the old Semitic Acco transformed (mod. Acre). The 
group of Greek cities east of the Jordiui also fell within the 
Ptolemaic realm during the 3rd century n.(\, though their 
greatness belonged to a somewhat later day. The whole of 
Syria was brought under the Seleucid sceptre, together with 
Cilicia, by Antiochus III. the Great (223-187 n.c:.). Under his 
son, Antiochus IV. Epiphancs (175-164), a fresh impulse was 
given to Syrian Hellenism. In i Maccabees he is represented 
as writing an order to all his subjects to forsake the ways of their 
fathers and conform to a single prescribed pattern, and though 
in this form the account can hardly be exact, it does no doubt 
represent the spirit of his action. Other facts there are which 
point the same way. We now find a sudden issue of bronze 
money by a large number of the cities of the kingdom in their 
own naine— an indication of liberties extended or confimied. 
Many of them exchange their existing name for that of Antioch 
(Adana, Tarsus, Gadara, Ptolemais), Seleiicia (Mopsuestia, 
Gadara) or Epiphanea (Oeniandus, Hamath). At Antioch 
itself great public works were carried out, such as were involved 
in the addition of a new quarter to the citv, including, we may 
suppose, the civic council chamber which is afterwards spoken 
of as being here. With the ever-growing weakness of the Seleucid 
dynasty, the independence and activity of the cities increased, 
although, if, on tlie one hand, they were less suppressed by a 
strong central government, they were less protected against 
military adventurers and barbarian chieftains. Accordingly, 
when Pompey annexed Syria in 64 b.c. as a Roman province, 
he found it a chaos of city-states and petty princi- 
palitics. The Nabataeans and the Jews above all had 
encroached upon the Hellenistic domain ; in the 
south the Jewish raids had spread desolation and left many 
cities practically in ruins. Under Roman protection, the cities 
were soon rebuilt and Hellenism secured from the barbarian peril. 
Greek city life, with its political forms, its complement of 
festivities, amusements and intellectual exercise, went on more 
largely than before. 'Lhe great majority of the Hellenistic remains 
in Syria belong to the Roman period. Such local dynasties as 
were suffered by the Romans to exist had, of course, a Hellenistic 
complexion. Especially was this the case with that of the Herods. 
Not only were such marks of Hellenism as a theatre introduced 
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by Herod the Great (37-34 »•€.) at Jerusalem, but in the work 
of city-building this dynasty showed, Jtself active. Sebaste 
(the old Samaria), Caesarea, Antipatris- were built by Herod 
the Great, Tiberias by Her^ Antipas (4 B.c.-A.p. 39). The 
reclaiming of the wild district of Hauran for civilization and 
Hellenistic life was due in the first instance to the house of 
Herod (Schiirer, Gesch, d, jiid, Volk. 3rd ed., ii. p. 12 f,). In 
Syria, too, Hellenism under the Romans advanced upon new 
ground. Palmyra, of which we hear nothing before Roman times, 
IS a notable instance. 

As to the effect of this network of Greek cities upon the 
aboriginal population of Syria, we do not find here the same 
disappearance of native languages and racial charac- 
teristics as in Asia Minor. Still less was this the case 
In Syria, Mesopotamia, where a strong native element in such 

a city as Edessa is indicated by its epithet /Ai^/ 3 ap/ 3 a/»os. 
The old cults naturally went on, and at Carrhae (Harran) even 
survived the establishment of Christianity. The lower classes 
at Antioch, and no doubt in the cities generally, were in speech 
Aramaic or bilingual; we hnd Aramaic popular nicknames 
of the later Seleucids (K. 0 . Muller, Antiq. Ant. p. 29). The 
villages, of course, spoke Aramaic. The richer natives, on the 
other hand, those who made their way into the educated classes 
of the towns, and attained official position, would become 
Hellenized in language and manners, and the '' Syrian Code ” 
shows how far the social structure was modified by the Hellenic 
tradition (Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrechi in den osi. Pro- 
vinzen des rbm. Kaiserreichs, 1891 ; Arnold Meyer, Jesu Mutter* 
sprache, 1896). Of the Syriiins who made their mark in 
Greek literature, some were of native blood, e.g. Lucian of 
Samosata. 

One may notice the great part taken by natives of the 
Phoenician cities in the history of later Greek philosophy, and 
in tlie poetic movement of the last century b.c., which led to 
fresh cultivation of the epigram. Greek, in fact, held the 
field as the language of literature and polite society. Possibly 
at places like Edessa, which for some 350 years (till a.d. 216) 
was under a dynasty of native princes, Aramaic was cultivated 
as a literary language, lliere was a Syriac-speaking church here 
as early as the 2nd century, and with the spread of Christianity 
Syriac asserted itself against Greek. The Syriac literature 
which we possess is all Christian. 

But where Greek gave place to Syriac, Hellenism was not thereby 
traced. It was to some extent the passing over of the Hellenic 
tradition into a new medium. We must remember the marked 
Hellenic elements in Christian theology. The earliest Syriac 
work which we possess, the book “ On Fate,” produced in the 
circle of the heretic Bardaisan or Bardesanes (end of the 2nd 
century), largely follows Greek models. There was an extensive 
translation of Greek works into Syriac during the next centuries, 
handbooks of philosophy and science for the most part. The 
version of Homer into Syriac verses made in the 8th century 
has perished, all but a few lines (R. Duval, La Litt. syriaque, 
1900, p. 325). 

(v.) The relation of the Jews to Hellenism in the first century 
and a half of Macedonian rule is very obscure, since the state- 
TtaJawn. Tnadt by later writers like Josephus, as to the 

visit of Alexander to Jerusalem or the privileges con- 
ferred upon the Jews in the new Macedonian realms are justly 
suspected of being fiction. It has been maintained that Greek 
influence is to be t^^aced in parts of the Old Testament assigned 
to this period, as, for instance, the Book of Proverbs ; but even 
in the case of Ecclesiastes, the canonical writing whose affinity 
with Greek thought is closest, the coincidence of idea need not 
necessarily prove a Greek source, llie one solid fact in this con- 
nexion is the translation of the Jewish Law into Greek in the 3rd 
century B.c., implying a Jewish Diaspora at Alexandria, so far 
Hellenized as to have forgotten the speech of Palestine. Early 
in the 2nd century b.c. we see that the priestly aristocracy of 

J erusalem had, like the well-to-do classes everywhere in Syria, 
een cairied away by the Hellenistic current, its strength 
being evidenced no less by the intensity of the conservative 


opposition embodied in the party of the “ Pious ” (Assideans, 
Hasidm). 

Under Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (176-165) the Hellenistic 
aristocracy contrived to get Jerusalem converted into a Greek 
city ; the gymnasium appeared, and Greek dress became fashion- 
able with the young men. But when Antiochus, owing to 
politick developments, interfered violent^ at Jerusalem, the 
conservative opposition carried the nation with them. The 
revolt under the Hasmonaean family (Judas Maccabaeus and 
his brethren) followed, ending in 143-142 in the establishment 
of an independent Jewish state under a Hasmonaean prince. 
But whilst the old Hellenistic party had been crush^ the 
Hasmonaean state was of the nature of a compromise. The 
Mosaic Law was respected, but Hellenism still found an entrance 
in various forms. The first Hasmonaean “ king,” Aristobulus I. 
(104-103), was known to the Greeks as Phil-hellen. He and all 
later kings of the dynasty bear Greek names as well as Hebrew 
ones, and after Jannaeus Alexander (103-76) the Greek legends 
are common on the coins beside the Hebrew. Herod, who sup- 
planted the Hasmonaean dynasty (37-34 B.c.) made, outside 
Judaea, a display of Phil-hellenism, building new Greek cities 
and temples, or bestowing gifts upon the older ones of fame. 
His court, at the same tune, welcomed Greek men of letters 
like Nicolaus of Darnascrus. Even in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, he erected a theatre and an amphitheatre. We have 
already noticed the work done by the Herodian dynasty in 
furthering Hellenism in Syria (see Schiirer, Gesch. des jiidisch. 
Volkesy vols. i. and ii.) Meanwhile a great part of the Jewish 
people was living dispersed among the cities of the Greek world, 
speaking Greek as their mother-tongue, and absorbing Greek 
influences in much larger measure than their brethren of Palestine, 
lliese are the Jews whom we find contrasted as “ Hellenists ” 
with the “ Hebrews ” in Acts. They still kept in touch with 
the mother-city, and indeed we hear of special synagogues in 
Jerusalem in which the Hellenists temporarily resident there 
gathered (Acts vi. 9). A large Jewish literature in Greek had 
grown up since the translation of the Law in the 3rd ccntur}^ 
Beside the other canonical books of the Old Testament, translated 
in many cases with modifications or additions, it included transla- 
tions of other Hebrew books (Ecclesiaslicus, Judith, &c.), works 
composed originally in Greek, but imitating to some extent the 
Hebraic style (like Wisdom), works modelled more closely on 
the Greek literary tradition, either historical, like 2 Maccabees, 
or philosophical, like the produclions of the Alexandrian school, 
represented for us by Aristobulus and Philo, in which style 
and thought are almost wholly Greek and the reference to the 
Old Testament a mere pretext; or Greek poems on Jewish 
subjects, like the epic of the elder Philo and EzechiePs tragedy, 
Exagoge. It included also a number of forgeries, circulated 
under the names of famous Greek authors, verses fathered upwn 
Aeschylus or Sophocles, or books like the false Hecataeus, or 
above all the pretended prophecies of ancient Sibyls in epic 
verse. These frauds were all contrived for the heathen public, 
as a means of propaganda, calculated to inspire them with respect 
for Jewish antiquity or turn them from idols to God. 

For Jewish HeUenism see Schiirer, o/>. cit. iii. ; Susemihl, Gesch. 
der griech. Lit. in der Alexandrinerzeit, ii. 601 f. ; Willricb, Juden 
und Griechen (1895), Judaica (1900); Hastings' Diet, of the Bible, 
art. *' Greece " ; Encyclop. Bibltca, art. Hellenism ” ; Panly- 
Wissowa, art. "Aristobulus (13) also the work of P. Wendland 
cited above. 

Through the Hellenistic Jews, Greek influences reached 
Jerusalem itself, though their effect upon the Aramaic-speaking 
Rabbinical schools was naturally not so pronounced. The large 
number of Greek words, however, in the language of the Mishnah 
and the Talmud is a significant phenomenon. The attitude of 
the Rabbinic doctors to a Greek education does not seem to 
have been hostile till the time of Hadrian. The sect of the 
Essenes probably shows an intermingling of the Greek with 
other lines of tradition among the Jews of Palestine. 

See Schiirer ii. 42-67, 583 ; S. Krauss, Griech. u, lutein. 
Lehnwdrter im Talmud (1098) ; Jewish Encyclopedia, art. " Greek 
Language." 
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(vi.) In Egypt the Ptolemies were hindered by special considera- 
tions from building Greek cities after the manner of the other 
Macedonian houses. One Greek city they found 
existing, Naucratis ; Alexander had called Alexandria 
into being; the first Ptolemy added Ptolemais as 
a Greek centre for Upper Egypt. They seem to have suffered 
no other community in the Nile Valley with the inde- 
pendent life of a Greek city, for the Greek and Macedonian 
soldier - colonies settled in the Fayum or elsewhere had no 
political self - existence. And even at Alexandria Hellenism 
was not allowed full development. Ptolemais, indeed, enjoyed 
all the ordinary forms of self-government, but Alexandria was 
governed despotically by royal officials. In its population, too, 
Alexandria was only semi-PIellenic ; for besides the proportion 
of Egyptian natives in its lower strata, its commercial greatness 
drew in elements from every quarter ; the Jews, for instance, 
formed a majority of the population in two out of the five 
divisions of the city. At the same time the prevalent tone of 
the populace was, no doubt, Hellenistic, as is shown by the 
fact that the Jews who settled tliere acquired Greek in place 
of Aramaic as their mother-tongue, and in its upper circles 
Alexandrian society under the Ptolemies was not only 
Hellenistic, but notable among the Hellenes for its literary and 
artistic brilliance. The state university, the ** Museum,** was 
in close connexion with the court, and gave to Alexandria 
the same pre-eminence in natural science and literary scholar- 
ship which Athens had in moral philosophy. 

Probably in no other country, except Judaea, did Plellenism 
encounter as stubborn a national antagonism as in Egypt, 
'fhe common description of the Oriental *’ as indurated in 
his antagonism to the alien conqueror here perhaps has some 
truth in it. The assault made upon the Macedonian devotee 
in the temple of Serapis at Memphis because he was a Greek ** 
is significant {Papyr. Bril. Mua. i. No. 44 ; cf. Grenfell, Amherst 
Papyr, p. 48). And yet even here one must observe qualificationr*. 
The papyri show us habitual marriage of Greeks and native 
women and a frequent adoption by natives of Greek names. 
It has even been thought that some developments of the Egyptian 
religion are due to Hellenistic influence, such as the deification 
of imhotp (Bissing, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1902, col. 2330) 
or the practice of forming voluntary religious associations (Otto, 
Priester und Tempel, i. 125). The worship of Serapis was 
patronized by the court with the very object of affording a 
mixed cultus in which Greek and native might unite. In Egypt, 
too; the triumph of Christianity brought into being a native 
Christian literature, and if this was in one way the assertion of 
the native against Hellenistic predominance, one must remember 
that Coptic literature, like Syriac, necessarily incorporated 
those Greek elements which had become an essential part of 
Cliristian theology. 

From the Ptolemaic kingdom Hellenism early travelled up 
the Nile into Ethiopia. Ergamenes, the king of the Ethiopians 
in the time of the second Ptolemy, “ who had received 
** a Greek education and cultivated philosophy,** broke 
with the native priesthood (Diod. iii. 6), and from that time 
traces of Greek influence continue to be found in the monuments 
of the Upper Nile. When Ethiopia became a Christian country 
in the 4th century, its connexion with the Hellenistic world 
became closer. 

(vii.) Hellenism in the West , — ^Whilst in the East Hellenism 
had been sustained by the political supremacy of the Greeks, in 
Qreek Graecia capta had only the inherent power and 

catiun charm of her culture wherewith to win her way. At 

itttb 9 Carthage in the 3rd century the educated classes 

seem generally to have been familiar with Greek 
' culture (Bemhardy, Grundriss d, griech. Lit. § 77). 
The philosopher Qitomachus, who presided over the Academy 
at Athens in the and century, was a Carthaginian. Even before 
Alexander, as we saw, Hellenism had affected the peoples of 
Italy, but it was not till the Greeks of south Italy and Sicily 
were brought under the supremacy of Rome in the 3rd century 
B.c. that the stream of Greek influence entered Rome in any 


volume. It was now that the Greek freedman, L. Livius 
Andronicus, laid the foundation of a new Latin literature by 
his translation of the Odyssey, and that the Greek dramas were 
recast in a Latin mould. The first Romans who set about 
writing histoty wrote in Greek. At the end of the 3rd century 
there was a circle of enthusiastic phil-hellenes among the Roman 
aristocracy, led by Titus Quinctius Flamininus, who in Rome’s 
name proclaimed the autonomy of the Greeks at the Isthmian 
games of 196. In the middle of the 2nd century Roman Hellen- 
ism centred in the circle of Scipio Aemilianus, which included 
men like Polybius and the philosopher Panaetius. The visit 
of the three great philosophers, Diogenes the '‘Babylonian,*’ 
Critolaus and Carncades in 155, was an epoch-making event in 
the history of Hellenism at Rome. Opposition there could not 
fail to be, and in 161 a senatus constUtum ordered all Greek 
philosophers and rhetoricians to leave the city. The effect of 
such measures was, of course, transient. Even though the 
opposition found so doughty a champion as the elder Cato 
(censor in 184), it was ultimately of no avail. Tlie Italians did 
not indeed surrender themselves passively to the Greek tradition. 
In different departments of culture the degree of their inde- 
pendence was different. The system of government framed l)y 
Rome was an original creation. Even in the spheres of art and 
literature, the Italians, while so largely guided i>y Greek canons, 
had something of their own to contribute. I’he mere fact that 
the)'^ produced a literature in Latin argues a power of creation 
as well as receptivity. The great I^atin poets were imitators 
indeed, but mere imitators the}' were no mon? fhan Petrarch or 
Milton. On the other hand, even where the creative originality 
of Rome was most pronounced, as in the sphere of Law', there 
were elements of Hellenic origin. It has been often pointed out 
how the Stoic philosophy esixicially hcl|x^d to shape Roman 
jurisprudence (Schmekel, Philos, d. mini. Stoa, p. 454 f.). 

Whilst the upper classes in Italy absorlx'd Greek influences 
by their education, by the literary and artistic tradition, the 
lower strata of the population of Rome became largely hellenized 
by the actual influx on a vast scale of Greeks and hellenized 
Asiatics, brought in for the most part as slaves, and coalescing 
as freedmen with the citizen body. Of the Jewish inscriptions 
found at Rome some two-thirds are in Greek. So too the early 
Christian church in Rome, to which St Paul addressed his 
epistle, was Greek-speaking, and continued to l)c till hir into the 
3rd century. 

III. Later History. — It remains only to glance at the 
ultimate destinies of Hellenism in West and East. In the I^tin 
West knowledge of Greek, first-hand acquaintance 
with the Greek classics, bec.ame rarer and rarer as 
general culture declined, till in the dark ages (after 
the 5th century) it existed practically nowdiere but in 
Ireland (Sandys, History 0} Classical Scholarship, i. 438). In 
Latin literature, however, a great mass of Hellenistic tradition 
in a derived form was maintained in currency, W'herever, that is, 
culture of any kind continued to exist. It was a small numl)er 
of monkish communities wlmse care of those narrow channels 
prevented their ever drying up altogether. Then the stream 
began to rise again, first with the influx of the learning of the 
Spanish Moors, then with the new knowledge of Greek brought 
from Constantinople in the 14th century. With the Renaissance 
and the new learning, Hellenism came in again in flood, to form 
a chief part of that great river on which the modern world is 
being carried forward into a future, uf which one can only say 
that it must be utterly unlike anything that has gone before. 
In the East it is popularly thought that Hellenism, as an exotic, 
withered altogether away. This view is superficial. During 
the dark ages, in the Byzantine East, as well as in the West, 
Hellenism had become little more than a dried and shrivelled 
tradition, although the closer study of Byzantine culture in 
latter years has seemed to discover more vitality than was once 
supposed. Ultimately the Greek East was absorbed by Islam ; 
the popular mistake lies in supposing that the Hel- 
lenistic tradition thereby came to an end. The 
Mahozninedan conquerors found a considerable part of it taken 
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over^ as we saw, hy the Syrian Christians, and Greek philosophical 
and scientific classics were now translated from Syriac into 
Arabic. These were the starting-points for the Mahommedan 
schools in these subjects. Accordingly we find that Arabian 
philosophy (q>v,), mathematics, geography, medicine and 
philology are all based professedly upon Greek works (Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d, arabischen Liter atur^ 1898, vol. i. ; R. Al. 
Nicholson, A Literary History of lJu Arabs, 1907, pp. 358-361). 
Aristotle in the East no less than in the West was the “ master 
of them that know ; and Moslem physicians to this day invoke 
the names of Hippocrates and G^en. The Hellenistic strain 
in Mahommedan civilization has, it is true, flagged and failed, 
but only as that civilization as a whole has declined. It was 
not that the Hellenistic element failed, whilst the native elements 
in the civilization prospered ; the culture of Islam has, as a 
whole (from whatever causes), sunk ever lower durii^ the 
centuries that have witnessed the marvellous expansion of 
Europe. 

Authorities. — For the inner history of Hellenism after Alexander, 
the general historical literature dealing with later Greece and Rome 
supplies material in various degrees. See works quoted in articles 
Grrech, History; Rome ^ History ; Ptolemies; Seleucid Dynasty ; 
Bactria, &c. 

Different elements (literature, philosophy, art, &c.) are dealt 
with in works dealing specially with these subjects, among which 
those of Susemihl, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, ICrwin Rohde and 
E. Schwartz are of especial importance for the literature ; those of 
Schreiber and Strzygowski for the later Greek art. 

Sketches of Hellenistic civilization generally are found in J. P. 
Mahaffy's Gra^A Life and Thought (1887), The Greek World under 
Roman Sway (1890) ; The Silver Age of the Greek World (1906) ; 
Julius Kaerst, Gesch. d. hellcnist. Zeitalters (Baud ii., publ. iQot)) ; 
and in Beloch's Griechische Gcschichtc^ vol. iii. (for the century 
immediately succeeding Alexander). R. von Scala's ** The Greeks 
after Alexander,** in Helmolt’s History of the World (vol. v.), covers 
the whole period from Alexander to the end of the Byzantine Empire. 
P. Wcndland's Hellenistisch'-rdmische Kullur in inren Beziehungen 
zu Judentum u, Christentum (1907) is an illuminating monograph, 
giving a conspectus of the material. For Hellenistic Egypt, Bouch6- 
Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, vol. iii. (1906), (E. R. B.) 

HELLER, STEPHEN (1815-1888), Austrian pianist and 
composer, was bom at Pest on the 15th of May 1815. (F 4 tis’s 
dictionary say.s 1814, but this is almost certainly wrong.) He 
was at first intended for a lawyer, but at nine years of age 
performed so successfully at a concert that he was sent to Vienna 
to study under Czerny. Halm was his principal master, and 
from the age of twelve he gave concerts in Vienna, and made a 
tour through Hungary, Poland and Germany. At Augsburg 
he had the gotni fortune to be l^efriended when ill by a wealthy 
family, who practically adopted him and gave him the oppor- 
tunity to complete his musical education. In 1838 he went to 
Paris, and soon became intimate with Liszt, Chopin, Berlioz 
and their set, among whom was Hall6, throughout his life an 
indefatigable performer of Heller’s music. In 1849 he came to 
England and played a few times, and in 1862 he appeared with 
Hall6 at the Crystal Palace. He outlived the great reputation 
he had enjoyed among cultivated amateurs for so many years, 
and was almost forgotten when he died at Paris on the 14th of 
January 1888. His pianoforte pieces, almost all of them pub- 
lished in sets and provided with fancy names, do not show very 
startling originality, but their grace and refinement could not 
but make them popular with players and listeners of all classes. 

HELLESPONT (i,e, “ Sea of Helle ” ; variously named in 
classical literature 'Rkkfjairoi^os, 6 ^Ekkrj^i novros, HeUc'^ 
spontum Pelagus, and Fretum HeUesponHcum), the ancient name 
of the Dardanelles It was so-called from Helle, the 

daughter of Athamas (^r.».), who was drowned here. See 
Argonaihs. 

HELLOTOETSLUIS, or Helvoetsluis, a fortified seaport in 
the pT*ovince of South Holland, the kingdom of Holland, on the 
south side of the island of Voorne-and-Putten, on the sea-arm 
known as the Haringvliet, 5! m. S. of Brielle. It has daily steam- 
boat connexion with Rotterdam by the Voomsche canal Pop, 
(1900), 4152. Hellevoetsluis is an important naval station, and 
possesses a naval arsenal, dry and wet docks, wharves and a 
naval college for engineers. Among the public buildings are the 


communal chambers, a Reformed churdx (i66z), a Roman 
Catholic church and a synagogue. 

HBLiiN, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province of 
Albacete, on the Albacete-Murcia railway. Pop. (19^), 12,558, 
Hellin is built on the outskirts of the low hills which line the left 
bank of the rive Mundo. It possesses the remains of an old 
Roman castle and a beautiful parish church, the masonry and 
marble pavement at the entrance of which are wortly of special 
notice, llie surrounding country yields wine, oil and saffron in 
abundance ; within the town there are manufactures of coarse 
cloth, leather and pottery. Sul, hur is obtained from the cele- 
brated mining district of Minas del Mundo, 12 m. S., at the junc- 
tion between the Mundo and the Segura ; and there are warm 
sulphurous springs in the neighbouring village of Azaraque. 
Hellin was known to the Romans who first exploited its sulphur 
as lUunum. 

HELLO, ERNEST (182^1885), French critic, was bom at 
Tr6guier. He was the son of a lawyer who held posts of great 
importance at Rennes and in Paris, and was well educated at 
both places, but took to no profession and resided much, for a 
time, in his father’s country-house in Brittany. A very strong 
Roman Catholic, he appears to have been specially excited by his 
countryman Renan’s attitude to religious matters, and coming 
under the influence of J. A.Barbeyd’Aurevilly and Louis Veuillot, 
the two most brilliant crusaders of the Church in the press, he 
started a newspaper of his own, Le Croise, in 1859; but it only 
lasted two years. He wrote, however, much in. other papers. 
He had very bad health, suffering apparently from spinal or bone 
disease. But he was fortunate enough to meet with a wife, Zoe 
Berthier, who, ten years older than himself, and a friend for some 
years before their marriage, became his devoted nurse, and even 
brought upon herself abuse from gutter journalists of the time for 
the care with which she guarded him. He died in 1885. Hello’s 
work is somewhat varied in form but uniform in spirit. His best- 
known book, Physionomie de saints (1875), which has been trans- 
lated into English (1903) as Studies in Saintship, does not display 
his qualities best. Contes extraordinaires, published not long 
before his death, is better and more original. But the real Hello 
is to be found in a series of philosophical and critical essays, 
from Renan, VAllemagne et Vatheisme (1861), through UHornme 
(1871) and Les Plateaux de la balance (1880), perhaps his chief 
book, to the posthumously published Lc Siccle. The peculiarity 
of his standpoint and the originality and vigour of his handling 
make his studies, of Shakespeare, Hugo and others, of abiding 
importance as literary “ triangulations,” results of object, sub- 
ject and point of view. 

HELMERS, JAN FREDERIK (1767-1813), Dutch poet, was 
bom at Amsterdam on the 7th of March 1767. His early poems, 
Night (1788) and Socrates (1790), were tame and sentimental, but 
after 1805 he determined, in company with his brother-in-law, 
Comelis Loots (1765-1834), to rouse national feeling by a burst 
of patriotic poetry. lA\&Poems (2 vols., 1809-1810), but especially 
his great work T'he Dutch Nation, a poem in six cantos (1812), 
created great enthusiasm and enjoyed immense success. Helmers 
died at Amsterdam on the 26th of Februaiy 1813. He owed his 
success mainly to the integrity of his patriotism and the opportune 
moment at which he sounded his counterblast to the French 
oppression. His posthumous poems were collected in 1815. 

HELMERSEN, GREGOR VON (1803-1885), Russian geologist, 
was bom at Laugut-Duckershof, near Dorpat, on the 29th of 
September (O S.) 1803. He received an e^ineering training and 
became major-general in the corps of Mining Engineers. In 1837 
he was appoint^ professor of gCology in the mining institute at St 
Petersburg. He wa author of numerous memoirs on the geology 
of Russia, especially on the coal and other mineral deposits of the 
country ; and he wrote also some explanations to accomp^y 
separate sheets of the geological map of Russia. His geologic^ 
work was continued to an advanced age, one of the later publica- 
tions being Siudien fiber die Wanderblbcke und die Diluvialgehilde 
Russlands (1869 and 1882). Most of his memoirs were published 
by the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St Petersburg. He died 
at St Petersburg on the 3rd of February (O.S.) 1885. 
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HELMET (from an obsolete diminutive of O. Fr. helme^ mod. 
’heaume\ the Engludi word is hehn/’ as in O. £ng., Dutch and 
Ger. ; all are from the Teutonic base Aa/-, pre-Teut Ao/-, to cover ; 
cf. Lat. edartt to hide, Eng. “ hell/’ &c.), a defensive covering for 
the head. 'JThe f resent article d^s with the helmet during the 
middle ages down to the close of the period when body armour 
was worn. For the helmet worn by the Greeks and Romans sec 
Arms and Armour. 

The head-dress of the warriors of the dark ages and of the 
earlier feudal period was far from being the elaborate helmet 
which is associated in the imagination with 
the knight in armour and the tourney. It 
was a mere casque, a cap with or without 
additional safeguards for the ears, the nape 
of the neck and the nose (fig. i). By those 
warriors who possessed the means to equip 
themselves fully, the casq- .e was worn over 
^ hood of mail, as shown in fig. 2. In 
ec -guar . manuscripts, &c., armoured men are some- 
times portrayed fighting in th ir hoods, without casques, basinets 
or other form of helmet, 'fhe casque was, of course, normally of 
plate, but in some instances it was a strong leather cap covered 
with mail or imbricated plates. The most 
advanced form of this early helmet is the 
conical steel or iron cap with nasal (fig. 2), 
worn in conjunction with the hood of mail. 
'Phis is the typic -I helmet of the iilh century 
warrior, and is made familiar by the Bayeiix 
Tapestry. From this point however (r. 1100) 
the evolution of war head-gear follows two 
different paths for many years. On the one 
hand the simple casque easily transformed 
itself into the basinet^ originally a pointed iron 
skull-cap without nasal, ear guards, &c. On 
Feg 2 Casniie other hand the knight in armour, especially 

Na^d^nd fashion of the tournament set in, 

Mail Hood. found the mere cap wi'Ji nasal insufficient, 

and the hcaume (or “ helmet ”) gradually 
came into vogue. This was in principle a large heavy iron pot 
covering the head and neck. Often a light basinet was worn 
underneath it — or rather the knight usually wore his basinet and 
only put the heaume on over it at the 
last moment before engaging. The 
earlier (12th century) war heaumes are 
intended to be worn with the mail 
hood and liave nastils (fig. 3). Towards 
the end of the 13th century, however, 
the basinet grew in size and strength, 
just as the casque had grown, and 
_ __ , began to challenge comparison with th:^ 

heivy and clumsy heaume. There- 
upon the heaume became, by degrees, 
the special head-dress of he tournament, and grew heavier, 
larger and more elaborate^ while the basinet, reinforced with 


Fig. 4. — Heaume, 15th century. Fig. 5. — Heaume, 15th century. 

camail and vizor, was worn in battle. Types of the later, 
purely tilting, heaume are shown in figs. 4 and 5. 

The basinet, then, is the battle head-dress of nobles, knights 
and sergeants in the 14th century. Its development from the 







10th-century cap to the towering helmet of 1350, with its long 
snouted vizor and ample drooping “camail,” is shown in fig. 6, 
a, b, c and d, the two latter showing the same helmet wiUi vizor 
down and up. But the tendency set in during the earlier years 
of tte 15th century to make all parts of the armour thicker. 
Chain “ mail ” gradually gave way to plate on the body and the 
limbs, remaining only in those parts, such as neck and elbows, 
where flexibility was essential, and even there it was in the end 
replaced by jointed steel ban^ or small plates. The final step 
was the discarding of the “ camail ” and the introduction of the 



Fig. 6. — Basinets. 


“armet.” The latter will be described later. Soon after the 
beginning of the 15th century the high-crowned basinet gave place 
to the sedade cr saUct, a helmet with a low rounded crown and a 
long brim or neck-guard at the back. This was the typical head- 
piece of the last half of the Hundred Years’ War as the vizored 
basinet had been of the first. Like the basinet it was worn in a 
simple form by archers and pilcemen and in a more elaborate 
form by the knights and mcn-at arms. The larger and heavier 
saladeswerc also often used instead of the heaume in tournaments. 


Here again, however, there is a great difference between those 
worn by light armed men, foot-soldiers and archers and those of 
the heavy cavalry. Tlie former, while possessing as a rule the 
bowl shape and the lip or brim of the type, and always destitute 
of the conical point which is the distinguishing mark of the 
basinet, are cut away in front of 
the face (fig. 7 a). In some cases 

this was remedied in part by the / \ 

addition of a small pivoted vizor, / 

which, however, could not protect 10 ' '' \ 

the throat. In the larger salades 

of the heavy cavalry the wide ^ 

brim served to protect the whole 

head, a slit being i 

made in that part X C---— \ 

of the brim which 4 \ \ 

came in front of ^ I j 

the eyes (in some J/ S I 

examples the whole W ^ ^ \ / 

of the front part / 

of the brim was a \/ 


made movable). Fig. 7.— Salades or Sallets. 

But the chin and 


neck, directly opposed to the enemy’s blows, were scarcely 
protected at all, and with these helmets a large volant-piecc 
or beaver (mentatmure ) — usually a continuation of the body 
armour up to the chin or even beyond — was worn for this purpose, 
as shown in fig. 7 b. This arrangement combined, in a rough way, 
the advantages of freedom of movement for the head with 
adequate protection for the neck and lower part of the face. 
'Die armet. which came into use about 1475 1500 and com- 
pletely superseded the salade, realized these requirements far 
better, and later at the zenith of the armourer’s art (about ipo) 
and throughout the period of the decline of armour it remained 
the standard pattern of helmet, whether for war or for tourna- 
ment. It figures indeed in nearly all portraits of kings, nobles and 
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soldiers up to the time of Frederick the Great, either with the 
suit of armour or half-armour worn by the subject of the portrait 
or in allegorical trophies, &c. The armet was a fairly close- 
fitting rounded shell of iron or steel, with a movable vizor in 
front and complete plating over chin, ears and neck, the latter 
replacing the mentonni^re or beaver. The armet was connected 
to the rest of the suit by the gorget, which was usually of thin 
laminated steel plates. With a good armet and gorget there was 
no weak point for the enemy’s sword to attack, a roped lower 
edge of the armet generally fitting into a sort of flat^ round the 
top of the gorget. Thus, and in other and slightly different ways. 


Fig. 8 . — Armets. 

was solved the problem which in the early days of plate armour 
had been attempted by the clumsy heaume and the flexible, if 
tough, camail of the vizored basinet, and still more clumsily in 
tlie succeeding period by the salade and its grotesque mentonnidre. 
As far as existing examples show, the wide-brimmed salade itself 
first gave way to the more rounded armet, the mentonni^re 
being carried up to the level of the eyes. Then the use (growing 
throughout the 15th century) of laminated armour for the joints 
of the harness probably suggested the gorget, and once this was 
applied to the lower edge of the armet by a satisfactory joint, it 
was an easy step to the elaborate pivoted vizor which completed 
the new head-dress. Types of armets are shown in fig. 8. 

The hurgonety often confused with the armet, is the typical 
helmet of the late i6th and early 17th centuries. In its simple 
form it was worn by the foot and light cavalry — though the 
latter must not be held to include the pistol-armed chevaux-legers 
of the wars of religion, these being clad in half -armour and 


Fig. 9. — Burgonets. 

vizored burgonet — ^an 3 consisted of a (generally rounded) cap 
with a projecting brim shielding the eyes, a neck-guard and ear- 
pieces. It had almost invariably a crest or comb, as shown in the 
illustrations (fig, 9), Other forms of infantry head-gear much 
in vogue during the 16th century are shown in figs, lo and ii, 
which represent the morion and cabasset respectively. Both 
these were lighter and smaller than the burgonet ; indeed much 
of their popularity was due to the ease with which they were 
worn or put on and off, for in the matter of protection they could 
not compare with the butgonet, which in one form or another 
was used by cavalry (and often by pikemen) up to the final 


disappearance of armour firom the field of battle about 1670. 
Fig. 9 h gives the general outline of richly decorated 16th-century 
Italian burgonet which is preserved in Vienna. The archetype 
of the burgonet is perhaps the casque worn by the Swiss infantry 
(fig. 9 a) at the e^h of Marignan (X515). 

This was probably copied by them from 
their former Burgundian antagonists, whose 
connexion with this helmet is sufficiently 
indicated by its name. The lower part of 
the more elaborate burgonets worn by 
nobles and cavalrymen is often formed into 
a complete covering for the ears, cheek 
and chin, and connected closely with the 
gorget. TTiey therefore resemble the armets 
and have often been confused with them, 
but the distinguishing feature of the bur- 
gonet is invariably the front peak. Various 
forms of vizor were fitted to such helmets ; 
these as a rule were either fixed bars 
(fig. 9 c) or mere upward continuations of 
the chin piece. Often a nasal was the only 
face protection (fig. 9 d, a Hungarian type). 

The latest form of the burgonet used in 
active service is the familiar Cromwellian 
cavalry helmet with its straight brim, from which depends the 
slight vizor of three bars or stout wires joined together at the 
bottom. 

The above are of course only the main types. Some writers 
class all remaining examples either as casques or as “ war-hats,” 
the latter term conveniently covering all those helmets which 
resemble in any way the head-gear of civil life. For illustrations 
of many curiosities of this sort, including the famous iron hat 
of King Charles I. of England, and also for examples of Russian, 
Mongolian, Indian and Chinese helmets, the reader is referred to 
pp. 262 269 and 285-286 of Demmin’s Arms and Armour (English 
edition 1894). "The helmets in brass, steel or cloth, worn by 
troops since the general introduction of uniforms and the disuse 
of armour, depend for their shape and material solely on con- 
siderations of comfort and good appearance. From time to 
time, however, the readoption of serviceable helmets is advocated 
by cavalrymen, and there is much to be said in favour of this. 
The burgonet, which was the final type of war helmet evolved by 
the old armourers, would certainly appear to be by far the best 
head-gear to adopt should these views prevail, and indeed it is 
still worn, in a modified yet perfectly recognizable form, by the 
German and other cuirassiers. 

HELMHOLTZ, HERMANN LUDWIG FERDINAND VON 

(1821-1894), German philosopher and man of science, was bom 
on the 31st of August 1821 at Potsdam, near Berlin. His father, 
Ferdinand, was a teacher of philology and philosophy in the 
gymnasium, while his mother was a Hanoverian lady, a lineal 
descendant of the great Quaker William Penn. Delicate in 
early life, Helmholtz became by habit a student, and his father 
at the same time directed his thoughts to natural phenomena. 
He soon showed mathematical powers, but these were not 
fostered by the careful training mathematicians usually receive, 
and it may be said that in after years his attention was directed 
to the higher mathematics mainly by force of circumstances. 
As his parents were poor, and could not afford to allows him to 
follow a purely scientific career, he became a surgeon of the 
Prussian army. In 1842 he wrote a thesis in which he announced 
the discovery of nerve-cells in ganglia. This was his first work, 
and from 1842 to 1894, the yeaSr of his death, scarcely a year 
passed without several important, and in some cases epoch- 
making, papers on scientific subjects coming from his pen. He 
lived in Berlin from 1842 to 1849, when he became professor of 
physiology in Konigsberg. 'There he remained from 1849 to 
1855, when he removed to the chair of physiology in Bonn. In 
1858 he became professor of physiology" in Heidelberg, and in 
1871 he was called to occupy the chair of physics in Berlin. To 
this professorship was added in 1887 the post of director of 
the physico-technical institute at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, 









Fig. 10. — Morion. 
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and he held the two positions together until his death on the 
8th of September 1894. 

His investigations occupied almost the whole held of science, 
including physiology, physiological optics, physiological acoustics, 
chemistry, mathematics, electricity and magnetism, meteorology 
and theoretical mechanics. At an early age he contributed to 
our knowledge of the causes of putrefaction and fermentation. 
In physiological science he investigated quantitatively the 
phenomena of animal heat, and he was one of the earliest in the 
held of animal electricity. He studied the nature of muscular 
contraction, causing a muscle to record its movements on a 
smoked glass plate, and he worked out the problem of the velocity 
of the nervous impulse both in the motor nerves of the frog and 
in the sensory nerves of man. In 1847 Helmholtz read to the 
Physical Society of Berlin a famous paper, Vber die Erhdtung 
der Kraft (on the conservation of force), which became one of the 
epoch-making papers of the century ; indeed, along with J. R. 
Mayer, J. P. Joule and W. Thomson (Lord Kelvin), he may 
be regarded as one of the founders of the now universally received 
law of the conservation of energy. The year 1851, while he was 
lecturing on physiology at Konigsberg, saw the brilliant invention 
of the ophthalmoscope, an instrument which has been of in- 
estimable value to medicine. It arose from an attempt to 
demonstrate to his class the nature of the glow of reflected light 
sometimes seen in the eyes of animals such as the cat. When 
the great ophthalmologist, A. von Grafe, first saw the fundus 
of the living human eye, with its optic disc and blood-vessels, 
his face flushed with excitement, and he cried, Helmholtz 
has unfolded to us a new world ! ” Helmholtz’s contributions 
to physiological optics arc of gi*eat importance. He investigated 
the optical constants of the eye, measured by his invention, 
the ophthalmometer, the radii of curvature of the crystalline 
lens for near and far vision, explained the mechanism of accom- 
modation by which the eye can focus within certain limits, 
discussed the phenomena of colour vision, and gave a luminous 
account of the movements of the eyeballs so as to secure single 
vision with two eyes. In particular he revived and gave new 
force to the theory of colour-vision associated with the name of 
Thomas Young, showing the three primary colours to be red, 
green and violet, and he applied the theory to the explanation 
of colour-blindness. His great work on Physiological Optics 
(1856-1866) is by far the most important book that has appeared 
on the physiology and physics of vision. Equally distinguished 
were his labours in physiological acoustics. He explained 
accurately the mechanism of the bones of the ear, and he discussed 
the physiological action of the cochlea on the principles of sym- 
pathetic vibration. Perhaps his greatest contribution, however, 
was his attempt to account for our perception of quality of 
tone. He showed, both by analysis and by synthesis, that 
quality depends on the order, number and intensity of the over- 
tones or harmonics that may, and usually do, enter into the 
structure of a musical tone. He also developed the theory 
of differential and of summational tones. His work on Sensa- 
tions of Tone (1862) may well be termed the principia of physio- 
logical acoustics. He may also be said to be the founder of the 
fixed-pitch theory of vowel tones, according to which it is 
asserted that the pitch of a vowel depends on the resonance of 
the mouth, according to the form of the cavity while singing it, 
and this independently of the pitch of the note on which the 
vowel is sung. For the later years of his life his labours may 
be summed up under the following heads : (i) On the conserva- 
tion of energy ; (2) on hydro-dynamics ; (3) on electro-dynamics 
and theories of electricity ; (4) on meteorological physi^ ; 
(5) on optics ; and (6) on the abstract principles of dynamics. 
In all these fields of labour he made important contributions to 
science, and showed himself to be equally great as a mathe- 
matician and a physicist. He studied the phenomena of electrical 
oscillations from 1869 to 1871, and in the latter year he announced 
that the velocity of the propagation of electromagnetic induction 
was about 314,000 metres p)er second. Faraday had shown that 
the passage of electrical action involved time, and he also 
asserted that electrical phenomena are brought about by changes 


in intervening non-conductors or dielectric substances. This 
led Clerk Maxwell to frame his theory of electro-dynamics, in 
which electrical impulses were assumed to be transmitted 
through the ether by waves. G. F. Fitzgerald was the first to 
attempt to measure the length of electric waves ; Helmholtz 
put the problem into the hands of his favourite pupil, Heinrich 
Hertz, and the latter finally gave an experimental demonstration 
of electromagnetic waves, the “ Hertzian waves,” on which 
wireless telegraphy depends, and the velocity of which is the 
same as that of light. The hist investigations of Helmholtz 
related to problems in theoretical mech^ics, more especially 
as to the relations of matter to the ether, and as to the distribu- 
tion of energy in mechanical systems. In particular he explained 
the principle of least action, first advanced by P. L. M. de 
Maupertuis, and developed by Sir W. R. Hamilton, of quaternion 
fame. Helmholtz also wrote on philosophical and aesthetic 
problems. His position was that of an empiricist, denying the 
doctrine of innate ideas and holding that all knowledge is founded 
on experience, hereditarily transmitted or acquired. 

The life of Helmholtz was uneventful in the usual sense. 
He was twice married, fiist, in 1849, to Olga von Velten (by whom 
he had two children, a son and daughter), and secondly, in 1861, 
to Anna von Mohl, of a Wiirtemberg family of high social position. 
Two children were bom of this marriage, a son, Robert, who died 
in 1889, after showing in experimental physics indications of 
his father’s genius, and a daughter, who married a son of Werner 
von Siemens. Helmholtz was a man of simple but refined 
tastes, of noble carriage and somewhat austere manner. His 
life from first to last was one of devotion to science, and he must 
be accounted, on intellectual grounds, one of the foremost men 
of the 19th century. 

See L. Konigsberger, Hermann von Helmholtz (1002 ; English 
translation by F. A. Welby, Oxford, 1906); J. G. M‘'Kendrick, 
//. L. K von Helmholtz (i8yy). (J. G. M.) 

HELMOLD, an historian of the 12th century, was a priest 
at Bosau near Plon. He was a friend of the tw^o bishops of 
Oldenburg, Vicclin (d. 1154) and Gcrold (d. 1163), who did 
much to Christianize the Slavs. At Bishop Gcrold 's instigation 
Helmold wrote his Chronica Slavorum, a history of the conquest 
and conversion of the Slavonic countries from the time of 
Charlemagne. For the life and times of Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, Helmold’s chronicle, as that of a contemporary who had 
exceptional means for gaining information, is of first-rate 
importance. The history was continued down to 1209 by Abbot 
Arnold of Liibcck. 

The Chronica were first edited by Siegmund Schorkcl (Frankfort 
a. M., 13,50). 1'he best edition is by J. M. J-.appenI)erg in Mon. 
Germ. hist, scriptoresy xxi. (1869). For critical works on the 
Chronica sem A. Volthast, Bibliotheca hist. nied. aevi, s. “ Helmoldus.” 

HELMOND, a town in the province of North Brabant, Holland, 
on the small river Aa, and on the canal (Zuid-Willems Vaart) 
between 's Hcrtogcnbosch and Mafistricht, 24 J in. liy rail W.N.W. 
of Venlo. It is connected by steam tramway with ’sHertogen- 
bosch (21 m. N.W.), a branch line northwards to Osch being 
given off at Veghel. Pop. ( 1 900) 1 1 ,465. The castle of Helmond, 
built in 1402, is a beautiful specimen of architecture, and among 
the other buildings of note in the town are tlie spacious church 
of St I^mlicrt, the Reformed church and the town hall. Helmond 
is one of the industrial centres of the province, and possesses 
over a score of factories for cotton and silk weaving, cotton 
printing, dyeing, iron founding, brewing, soap boiling and 
tobacco dressing, as well as engine works and a margarine 
factory. There is an art school in the town. 

HELMONT, JEAN BAPTISTE VAN (1577-1644), Belgian 
chemist, physiologist and physician, a member of a noble 
family, was born at Brussels in 1577.^ He was educated at 
Louvain, and after ranging restlessly from one science to another 
and finding satisfaction in none, turned to medicine, in which 
he took his doctor’s degree in 1599. The next few years he spent 
in travelling through Switzerland, Italy, France and England. 
Returning to his own country he was at Antwerp at the time of 

' An alteniative date for his birth is 157c end for his death 1635 
{sec Bull. Roy. Acad. Belg.y 1907, 7, p. 732)* 
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the great plague m 1605, and havbg contracted a rich marri^ 
settled in 1609^ at Vilvorde> near Brussels, where he occupied 
himself with chemical experiments and medical practice until 
his death on the 30th of December 1644. Van Helmont presents 
carious contradictions. On the one hand he was a disciple of 
Paracelsus (though he scornfully repudiates his errors as well as 
those of most other contemporary authorities), a mystic with 
strong leanings to the supematui^, an alchemist who believ d 
that with a small piece of the philosopher’s stone he had trans- 
muted aooo times as mudi mercury into gold; on the other 
hand he was touched with the new learning that was producing 
men like Harvey, Galileo and Bacon, a careful observer of nature, 
and an exact experimenter who in some cases realized that 
matter can neither be created nor destroyed. As a chemist 
he deserves to be regarded as die founder of pneumatic chemistry, 
even though it made no substantial progress for a century after 
his time, and he was the first to understand that there are gases 
distinct in kind from atmospheric air. The very word ‘‘ gas ” 
he claims as his own invention, and he perceived that his>‘ gas 
sylvestre ” (our carbon dioxide) given off by burning charcoal 
is the same as that produced by fermenting must and tliat 
which sometimes renders the air of caves irrespirable. For 
him air and water are the two primitive elements of things. 
Fire he explicitly denies to be an element, and earth is not one 
because it can be reduced to water. That plants, for instance, 
are composed of water he sought to show by the ingenious 
quantitative experiment of planting a willow weighing 5 lb in 
200 lb of dry soil and allowing it to grow for five years ; at the 
end of tliat time it had become a tree weighing 1691b, and since 
it had received nothing but water and the soil weighed practically 
the same as at the beginning, he argued that the increased weight 
of wood, bark and roots had been formed from water alone. 
It was an old idea that the processes of the living body are 
fermentative in character, but he applied it more elaborately 
than any of his predecessors. For him d^estion, nutrition and 
even movement arc due to ferments, which convert dead food 
into living flesh in six stages. But having got so far with the 
application of chemical principles to physiological problems, 
he introduces a complicated system of supernatural agencies 
like the archet of Paracelsus, which preside over and direct the 
affairs of the body. A central archeus controls a number of 
subsidiary archei which move through the ferments, and just 
as diseases are primarily caused by some affection (exorbitatio) 
of the archeus, so remedies act by bringing it back to the normal. 
At the same time chemical principles guided him in the choice 
of medicines — undue acidity of the digestive juices, for example, 
was to be corrected by alkalies and vice versa ; he was thus a 
forerunner of the iatrochemical school, and did good service to 
the art of medicine by applying chemical methods to the prepara- 
tion of drugs. Over and above the archeus he taught that there 
is the sensitive soul which is the husk or shell of the immortal 
mind. Before the Fall the archeus obeyed the immortal mind 
and was directly controlled by it, but at the Fall men received 
also the sensitive soul and with it lost immortality, for when it 
perishes the immortal mind can no longer remain in the body. 
In addition to the archeus, which he described as “ aura vitalis 
seminum, vitae directrix,” Van Helmont had other governing 
agencies resembling the archeus and not always clearly distin- 
guished from it. For these he invented the term bias, defined 
as tlie “ vLs motus tam alterivi quam localis.” Of bias there 
were several kindi^ e.g, bias humanum and bias meteoron ; the 
heavens he said ” constare gas materifi et bias efficiente.” He 
was a faithful Catholic, but incurred the suspicion of the Church 
by his tract De magnetica vulnerum curatione (1621), which was 
thought to derogate from some of the miracles. His works were 
collected and published at Amsterdam as Ortus medicinae, vd 
opera et opusetda omnia in 1668 by his son Franz Mercurius 
(b. i6i8 at Vilvoide, d. 1699 at Berlin), in whose own writings, 
e,g. Cabbalah Dertudaia (1677) and Opusetda philosophica (1690), 
m^'stical theosophy and alchemy appear in still wilder confusion. 

Sec M. Foster, Lectures on the History of Physiology (1901) ; also 
Chevrcul in Journ, des savants (Feb. and March XS50}, and Cap 


In Jaemu pharm. ekim, (Z852I. Other authorities are Fouttier 
d*l^moth, MSmoire surj, B. van Helmont (1817) ; Rixner and Sieber, 
Beitrdge Mur GeschichSe der Physiohgie (1819-1826), vol. ii; Spiers, 
Hetmonfs System der Medictn (1840) ; Melsens, Legons sur van 
Helmont (1848) ; Rommelaere^ 6 tud^ sur /. B, van Helmont (t86o). 

BELMSTEDT, or more rarely Hehnstadt, a town of Germany, 
in the duchy of Brunswick, 30 m. N.W. of Magdeburg on the 
main line of railway to Brunswick. Pop. (1905) 15,415. The 
principal buildings are the Juleum, the former university, built 
m the Renaissance style towards llie close of the i6th century, 
and containing a library of 40,000 volumes ; the fine Stephans- 
kirche dating from the 12th century ; the Walpurgiskirche 
restored in 1893-1894; the Marienberger Kirche, a beautiful 
church in the Roman style, and the Roman Catholic church. 
The Augustinian nunnery of Marienberg founded in 1176 is 
now a Lutheran school. The town contains the ruins of the 
Benedictine abbey of St Ludger, which was secularized in 1803. 
The educational institutions include several schools. The 
principal manufactures are furniture, yam, soap, tobacco, 
sugar, vitriol and earthenware. Near the town is Bad Helmstedt, 
which has an iron mineral spring, and the Liibbensteine, two 
blocks of granite on which sacrifices to Woden are said to have 
been offered. Near Bad Helmstedt a monument has been erected 
to those who fell in the Franco-German War ; in the town there 
is one to those killed at Waterloo. Helmstedt ori^ated, 
according to legend, in connexion with the monastery founded 
by Ludger or Liudger (d. 809), the first bishop of Munster. There 
appears, however, little doubt that this tradition is mythical 
and that Helmstedt was not founded until about 900. It obtained 
civic rights in 1099 and, although destroyed by the archbishop 
of Magdeburg in 1199, it was soon rebuilt. In 1457 it joined the 
Hanseatic League, and in 1490 it came into the possession of 
Brunswick. In 1576 Julius, duke of Brunsivick, founded a 
university here, and throughout the 17th century this was one 
of the chief seats of Protestant learning. It was closed by 
Jerome, king of Westphalia, in 1809. 

See Ludewig, Geschichte und Besekreibung der Siadt Helmstedt 
(Helmstedt, 1821). 

HELMUND, a river of Afghanistan, in leng^ about 600 m. 
The Helmund, which is identical with the ancient Etymander, 
is the most important river in Afghanistan, next to the Kabul 
river, which it exceeds both in volume and length. It rises 
in the recesses of the Koh-i-Baba to the west of Kabul, its 
infant stream parting the Unai pass from the Irak, the two 
chief passes on the well-known road from Kabul to Bamian. 
For 50 m. from its source its course is ascertained, but beyond 
that point for the next 50 no European has followed it. About 
the parallel of 33® N. it enters tlie Zamindawar province which 
lies to tlie N.W. of Kandahar, and thenceforwaid it is a well- 
mapped river to its termination in the lake of Seistan. Till 
about 40 m. above Girishk the character of the Helmund is that 
of a mountain river, flowing threugh valleys which in summer are 
the resort of pastoral tribes. On leaving the hills it enters on a 
fiat country, and extends over a ^avelly bed. H ere also it begins 
to be used in irrigation. At Girishk it is crossed by the principal 
route from Herat to Kandahar. Forty -five miles below Girishk 
the Helmund receives its greatest tributary, the Arghandab, 
from the hi^h Ghilzai countiy beyond Kandahar, and becomes 
a very considerable river, with a width of 300 or 400 yds. and 
an occasional depth of 9 to 12 ft. Even in the dry season it is 
never without a plentiful supply of water. The course of the 
river is more or less south-west from its source till in Seistan 
it crosses meridian 62®, when it turns nearly north, and so flows 
for 70 or 80 m. till it falls into the Seistan h^uns, or swamps, 
by various mouths. In this latter part of its course it forms 
the boundary between Afghan and Persian Seistan, and owing 
to constant changes in its bed and the swampy nature of its 
borders it has been a fertile source of frontier squabbles. Persian 
Seistan was once highly cultivated by means of a great system 
of canal irrigation ; but for centuries, since the country was 
devastated 1 ^ Timur, it has been a l^rren, treeless waste of 
flat alluxial plain. In years of exceptional flood the Seistan 
lakes spread southwards into an overflow channel called the 
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Sfaelag which^ running parallel to the northern course of Hie 
Helmund in the opposite direction^ finally loses its waters in 
the Gaod-*i-Zirreh swamp, which thus becomes the final bourne 
of the river. Throughout its course from its confluence with the 
Arg^iandab to the ford of Chahar Burjak, where it bends north- 
we^, the Helmund valley is a narrow green belt of fertility 
sunk in the midst of a wide alluvial desert, with many thriving 
viUages interspersed amongst the remains of ancient cities, 
relics of Kaiani rule. The recent political mission to Seistan 
under Sir Henry M'^Mahonf 1904-1905) added much information 
respecting the ancient and modem channels of the lower Helmund, 
proving that river to have been constantly shifting its bed over 
a vast area, changing the level of the country by silt deposits, 
(Uid in conjunction with the terrific action of Seistan winds 
actually altering its configuration. (T. H H.*) 

HELM WIND, a wind that under certain conditions blows 
over the escarpment of the Pennines, near Cross Fell from the 
eastward, when a helm (helmet) cloud covers the summit. The 
helm bar is a roll of cloud that forms in front of it, to leeward. 

See " Report on the Helm Wind Inquiry/’ by W. Marriott, 
Quari. Journ, Roy. Met. Soc. xv. 103. 

HELOTS (Gr. ctA-wrcs or cIAwTa/.), the serfs of the ancient 
Spartans. The word was derived in antiquity from the town 
of Ilelos in Laconia, but is more probably connected with eAos‘, 
a fen, or with the root of tA^h', to capture. Some scholars 
suppose tliem to have been of Achaean race, but they were 
more probably the aborigines of Laconia who had been enslaved 
by the Achaeans before the Dorian conquest. After the second 
Messenian war (see Sparta) the conquered Messeniuns were 
reduced to the status of helots, from which Epaminondas 
liberated them tliree centuries later after the battle of Ixuctra 
(371 B.C.), The helots were state slaves l^ound to the soil — 
adscripii glebae — and assigned to individual Spartiates to till 
their holdings (kX^pol) ; their masters could neither emancipate 
them nor sell them off the land, and they were under an oath 
not to raise the rent payable yearly in kind by the helots. In 
time of war they served as light-armed troops or as rowers in 
the fleet ; from tlie Peloponnesian War onwards tJiey were 
occasionally employed as heavy infantry (oTrAiTar), distinguished 
bravery being rewarded by emancipati;>n. That the general 
attitude of the Spartans towards them was one of distrust and 
cruelty cannot be doubted, Aristotle says that the ephors of 
each year on entering office declared war on the helots so that 
they might be put to death at any time without violating religious 
scruple (Plutarch, Lycurgus 28), and we have a well-attested 
record of 2000 helots being freed for service in war and then 
secretly assassinated (Thuc. iv. 80). But when wc remember 
the value of the helots from a military and agricultural point 
of view we shall not readily believe that the crypteia was really, 
as some authors represent it, an organized system of massacre ; 
we shall sec in it “ a good police training, inculcating hardihood 
and vigour in the young,” while at the same time getting rid 
of any helots who were found to be plotting against the state 
(see further Crvpteia). 

Intermediate between Helots and Spartiates were the two 
classes of Neodamodes and Mothones. The former were emanci- 
pated helots, or possibly their descendants, and were much 
used in war from the end of the 5th century ; they served especi- 
ally on foreign campaigns, as those of Thibron (400-399 b.c.) 
and Agesilaus (396-394 n.o.) in Asia Minor. The mothones or 
mothakes were usually the sons of Spartiates and helot mothers ; 
they were free men sharing the Spartan training, but were not 
full citizens, though they might become such in recognition of 
special merit. 

Seo C. O. Muller, History and Antiquities of the Doric Race (Eng. 
trans.), bk. iii. ch. 3.; G. Gilbert, Grech Constitutional Antiquities 
(Eng. trans.), pp. 30-35; A. H. J. Greenidgc, Handbook of Greek 
Constitutional Htsiory, pp. 83-85 ; G. Busolt, Die gviech. Stoats- u. 
RechtsaltertUmer, § 84 ; Griechische Gesckichte, i.® 525-528 ; G. E. 
Schdmann, Antiquities of Greece : The State (Eng. 

HELPS, SIR ARTHUR (1813-1875), English ^\Titer and clerk 
of the Privy Council, youngest son of Thomas Helps, a London 


merchant, was bom near London on the loth of July 1813. He 
was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
coming out 31st wrangler in the mathematical tripos in 1835. He 
was recognized by the ablest of his contemporaries there as a 
man of superior gifts, and likely to make his mark in after fife. 
As a member of the Conversazione Society, better known as the 
‘‘ Apostles,” a society established in 1820 for the purposes of 
discussion on social and literary questions by a few young men 
attracted to each other by a common taste for literature and 
speculation, he was associated with Charles Duller, Frederick 
Maurice, Richard Chenevix Trench, Monckton Milnes, Arthur 
Hallam and Alfred Tennyson. Hi ; first literary effort, Thoughts 
in the Cloister and the Crouid (1835), was a series of aphorisms 
upon life, character, politics and manners. Soon after leaving 
the university Arthur Helps became private secretary to Spring 
Rice (afterwards Lord Monteagle), then chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. This appointment he filled till 1839, when he went 
to Ireland as private secret^iry to Lord Morpeth (afterwards 
earl of Carlisle), chief secretary for Ireland. In the meanwhile 
(28th October 1836) Helps had married Bessy, daughter of 
Captain Edward Fuller. He was one of the commissioners 
for the settlement of certain Danish claims which dated so far 
back as tlie siege of Copenhagen ; but with the fall of the 
Melbourne administration (1841) his official experience closed 
for a period of nearly twenty years. He was not, however, 
forgotten by his political friends. He possessed admirable 
tact and sagacity ; his fitness for official life was unmistakable, 
and in 1 860 he was appointed clerk of the Privy Council, on the 
recommendation of Lord Granville. 

His Essays written in the Intervals of Business had appeared 
in 1841, and his Claims of JMbour, an Essay on the Duties of the 
Employers to the Employed^ in 1844. Two plays, King Henry 
the Second, an Historical Drama, and Catherine Douglas, a Tragedy, 
published in 1843, have no particular merit. Neither in these, 
nor in his only other dramatic effort, Oulita the Serf (1858) did 
he show any real qualifications as a playwright . 

Helps po sessed, however, enough dramatic power to give 
life and individuality to the dialogues with which he enlivened 
many of his other 1 ooks. In his Friends in Council, a Series 
of Readings and Discourse thereon (1847-1859), Helps varied 
his presentment of social and moral problems by dialogues 
between imaginary personages, who, under tlie names of Milver- 
ton, Ellesmere and Dunsford, grew to be almost as real to 
Ilelps’s readers as they certainly became to himself. The book 
was very popular, and the same expedient was resorted to in 
Conversations on War and General Culture, pul^lishcd in 1871. 
The familiar speakers, with others afldcd, also appeared in his 
Realmah (1868) ard in tlie best of its author’s later works, Talk 
about Animals and their Masters (1873). 

A long essay on slaver) in the first scries of Friends in Council 
was subsequently elaborated into a work in two volumes pub- 
lished in 1848 and 1852, called The Conqu^ors of the Keiv World 
and their Bondsmen. Helps went to Spain in 1847 to examine 
the numerous MSS. bearing upon his subjec t at Madrid. The 
fruits of these researches were embodied in an historical work 
based upon his Conquerors of the New World, and called 7 he 
Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the History of 
Slavery and the Government of Colonies (4 vols., 1855-1857-1861). 
But in spite of his scrupulous efforts after accuracy, the success 
of the l)ook was marred by its obtrusively moral purpose and 
its discursive character. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indians (x868), The 
Life of Columbus (1869), The Life of Pizarro (1869), and The 
Life of Hernando Cortes (1871), when extracted from the work 
and published separately, proved successful. Besides the liociks 
which have been already mentioned he wrote : Organization 
in Daily Life, an Essav (1862), Casimir Maremma (1870), Brevia, 
Short Essays and Aphorisms (1871), Thoughts upon Government 
(1872), Life and Labours of Mr Thomas Brassey (1872), Ivan 
de Biron (1874), Social Pressure (1875). 

His appointment as clerk of the Council brought him into 
personal communication with Queen Victoria and the Prinoa 
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Consort, both of whom came to regard him with confidence 
and respect. After the Prince’s death, the Queen early turned 
to Helps to prepare an appreciation of her husband’s life and 
character. In his introduction to the collection (1862) of the 
Prince Consort’s speeches and addresses Helps adequately 
fulfilled his task. Some years afterwards he edited and wrote 
a preface to the Queen’s Leaves from a Journal of our Life in 
ihe Highlands (1868). In 1864 he received the honorary degree 
of D.C.L, from the university of Oxford. He was made a C.B. 
in 1871 and K.C.B. in the following year. His later years 
were troubled by financial embarrassments, and he died on the 
7th of March 1875. 

HELSINGBORG, a seaport of Sweden in the district (Idn) 
of Malmohus, 35 m. N. by £. of Copenhagen by rail and water. 
Pop. (1900), 24,670. It is beautifully situated at the narrowest 
part of Oresund, or the Sound, here only 3 m. wide, opposite 
Helsingdr (Elsinore) in Denmark. Above the town the brick 
tower of a former castle crowns a hill, commanding a fine view 
over the Sound. On the outskirts are the Oresund Park, gardens 
containing iodide and bromide springs, and frequented sea-baths. 
On the coast to the north is the royal chateau of Sofiero ; to the 
south, the small spa of Ramlosa. A system of electric trams is 
maintained. Nor& and east of Helsingborg lies the only coal- 
field in Sweden, extending into the lofty Kullen peninsula, 
which forms the northern part of the east shore of the Sound. 
Potter’s cla^ is also found. Hclsingboig ranks among the first 
manufacturing towns of Sweden, having copper works, using 
ore from Sulitelma in Norway, india-rubber works and breweries. 
The artificial harbour has a depth of 24 ft., and there are 
extensive docks. The chief exports are timber, butter and iron. 
The town is the headquarters of the first army division. 

The original site of the town is marked by the tower of the 
old fortress, which is first mentioned in 1 1 35. In the 14th century 
it was several times besieged. From 1370 along with other 
towns in the province of Sk&ne, it was united for fifteen years 
with the Hanseatic League. The fortress was destroyed by fire 
in 1418, and about 1425 Eric XIII. built another near the sea, 
and caused the town to be transported thither, bestowing upon 
it important privileges. Until 1658 it belonged to Denmark, 
and it was again occupied by the Danes in 1676 and 1677. In 
1684 its fortifications were dismantled. It was taken by Frederick 
IV. of Denmark in November 1709, but on the 28th of February 
1710 the Danes were defeated in the neighbourhood, and the 
town came finally into the possession of Sweden, though in 1711 
it was again bombarded by the Danes. A tablet on the quay 
commemorates the landing of Bernadotte after his election 
as successor to the throne in 1810. 

HELSINGFORS (Finnish Helsinki)^ a seaport and the capital 
of Finland and of the province of Nyland, centre of the admini- 
strative, scientific, educational and industrial life of Finland. 
The fine harbour is divided into two parts by a promontory, 
and b protected at its entrance by a group of small islands, on 
one of which stands the fortress of Sveaborg. A third harbour 
b situated on the west side of the promontory, and all three 
have granite quays. The city, which in 1810 had only 4065 
inhabitants, Abo the then capital having 10,224, has increased 
with great rapidity, having 22,228 inhabitants in i860, 61,530 
in 1890 and 111,654 in 1904. It b the centre of an active shipping 
trade with the Baltic ports and with England, and of a railway 
system connecting it with all parts of the grand duchy and with 
St Petersburg. Helsingfors b handsome and well laid out with 
wide streets, parks, gardens and monuments. The principal 
square contains the cathedral of St Nicholas, the Senate House 
and the university, all striking buildings of considerable archi- 
tectural distinction. In the centre is the statue of the Tsar 
Alexander IT., who is looked upon as the protector of the liberties 
of Finland, the monument being annually decorated with wreaths 
and garlands. ITie university has a teaching staff of 141 with 
(1906) 1921 students, of whom 328 were women. The university 
is well provided Avith museums and laboratories and has a 
library of over 250,000 volumes. Other public institutions 
are the Athenaeum, with picture gallery, a Swedish theatre 


and opera house, a Finnish ^eatre, the Archives, the Senate 
House, the Nobles’ House {Riddarhuset) and the House of the 
Estates, the German (Lutheran) diurch and the Russian church. 
Some of the scientific societies of Hebingfors have a wide 
repute, such as the academy of sciences, the geographkal, 
hbtorical, Finno-Ugrian, bibli^, medical, law, arts and forestry 
societies, as also societies for the spread of popular education 
and of arts and crafts. There are a polytechnic, ten high schools, 
navigation and trade schools, institutes for the blind and the 
mentally deficient, and numerous elementary schools. The 
general standard of education is high, the publication of books, 
reviews and newspapers being very active. The language of 
culture b Swedbh, but owing to recent manufacturing dei^op- 
ments the majority of the population b Finnbh-speaking. 
Helsingfors dbplays great manufacturing and commercial 
activity, the imports l^ing coal, machinery, sugar, grain and 
clothing. The manufactures of the city consist largely of 
tobacco, beer and spirits, carpets, machinery and sugar. 

HEIBT, BARTHOLOMAEUS VAN DER, Dutch painter, was 
bom in Holland at the opening of the 17th century, and died 
at Amsterdam in 1670. The date and place of his birth are 
uncertain ; and it b equally difficult to confirm or to deny the 
time-honoured statement that he was bom in 1613 at Amsterdam. 
It has been urged indeed by competent authority that Van der 
Heist was not a native of Amsterdam, because a family of that 
name lived as early as 1607 at Haarlem, and pictures are shown 
as works of Van der Heist in the Haarlem Museum which might 
tend to prove that he was in practice there before he acquired 
repute at Amsterdam. Unhappily Bartholomew has not been 
traced amongst the children of Severijn van der Heist, who 
married at Haarlem in 1607, and there b no proof that the 
pictures at Haarlem are really his ; though if they were so they 
would show that he learnt his art from Frans Hals and became 
a skilled master as early as 1631. Scheltcma, a very competent 
judge in matters of Dutch art chronology, supposes that Van 
der Heist was a resident at Amsterdam in 1636. Hb first great 
picture, representing a gathering of civic guards at a brewery, 
is variously assigned to 1639 and 1643, and still adorns the 
town-hall of Amsterdam. His noble portraits of the burgo- 
master Bicker and Andreas Bicker the younger, in the gallery of 
Amsterdam, of the same date no doubt as Bicker’s wife lately 
in the Ruhl collection at Cologne, were completed in 1642. 
From that time till his death there is no difficulty in tracing Van 
der Heist’s career at Amsterdam. He acquired and kept the 
position of a distinguished portrait-painter, producing indeed 
little or nothing besides portraits at any time, but founding, 
in conjunction with Nicolaes de Helt Stokade, the painters’ 
guild at Amsterdam in 1654. At some unknown date he married 
Constance Reynst, of a good patrician family in the Netherlands, 
bought himself a house in the Doelenstrasse and ended by 
earning a competence. His likeness of Paul Potter at the Hague, 
executed in 1654, and his partnership witli Backhuysen, who laid 
in the backgrounds of some of his pictures in 1668, indicate 
a constant companionship with the best artists of the time. 
Wagen has said that his portrait of Admiral Kortenaar, in 
the gallery of Amsterdam, betrays the teaching of Frans Hals, 
and the statement need not be gainsaid; yet on the whole 
Van der Heist’s career as a painter was mainly a protest against 
the systems of Hals and Rembrandt. It b needless to dwell 
on the pictures which preceded that of 1648, called the Peace 
of Munster, in the gallery of Amsterdam. The Peace challenges 
comparison at once with the so-called Night Watch byRembrandt 
and the less important but not less characteristic portraits of 
Hals and his wife in a neighbouring room. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was disappointed by Rembrandt, whilst Van der Heist surpassed 
his expectation. But Burger asked whether Reynolds had not 
already been struck with blindness when he ventured on thb 
criticism. The question b still an open one. But certainly 
Van der Heist attracts by qualities entirely differing from those 
of Rembrandt and Frans Hals. Nothing can be more striking 
than the contrast between the strong concentrated light and the 
deep gloom of Rembrandt and the contempt of chiaroscuro 
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peculiar to his rival, except the contrast between the rapid 
sketchy touch of Hals and the careful finish and rounding of 
van der Heist. " The Peace is a meeting of guards to celebrate 
the signature of the treaty of Munster. The members of the 
Doele of St George meet to feast and congratulate each other not 
at a formal banquet but in a spot laid out for good cheer, where 
de Wit, the captain of his company, can shake hands with his 
lieutenant Waveren, yet hold in solemn state the great drinking- 
horn of St George. The rest of the company sit, stand or busy 
then^elves around — some eating, others drinking, others 
carving or serving — an animated scene on a long canvas, with 
figures large as life. Well has Biiiger said, the heads are full 
of life and the h^nds admirable. The dresses and subordinate 
parts are finished to a nicety without sacrifice of detail or loss 
of breadth in touch or impast. But the eye glides from shape to 
shape, arrested here by expressive features, there by a bright 
stretch of colours, nowhere at perfect rest because of the lack 
of a central thought in light and shade, harmonics or composition. 
Great as the qualities of van der Heist undoubtedly are, he 
remains below the line of demarcation which separates the 
second from the first-rate masters of art. 

His pictures are very numerous, and almost uniformly good ; but 
in his later creations he wants power, and though still amazingly 
careful, he becomes grey and woolly in touch. At Amsterdam the 
four regents in the Werkhuys (1650), four syndics in the gallery 
(1656), and four syndics in the town-hall (1657) are maslcri>ieces, 
to which may be added a number of fine ^3ingle portraits. Rotterdam, 
notwithstanding the fire of 1864, still boasts of three of van der 
Heist’s works. The Hague owns but one. St Petersburg, on the 
other hand, possesses ten or eleven, of various shades of excellence. 
The Louvre has three, Munich four. Other pieces are in the galleries 
of Berlin, Brunswick, Brussels, Carlsruhe, Cassel, Darmstadt, 
Dresden, Frankfort, Gotha, Stuttgart and Vienna. 

HELSTON, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Truro parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, ii m. by 
road W.S.W. of Falmouth, on a branch of the Great Western 
railway. Pop. 3088. It is pleasantly situated on rising 

ground above the small river Cober, which, a little below the 
town, expands into a picturesque estuary called Looe Pool, the 
water being banked up by the formation of Looe Bar at the 
mouth. Formerly, when floods resulted from this obstruction, 
the townsfolk of Hclston acquired the right of clearing a passage 
through it by presenting leathern purses containing tliree 
halfpence to the lord of tbe manor, llie mining industry on 
which the town formerly depended is extinct, but tlie district 
is agricultural and dairy farming is carried on, while the town 
has flour mills, tanneries and iron foundries. As Helstou has 
the nearest railway station to the Lizard, with its magnificent 
coast-scenery, there is a considerable tourist traffic in summer. 
Some trade passes through the small port of Porthlcven, 3 m. 
S.W., where the harbour admits vessels of 500 tons. On the 
8th of May a holiday is still observed in Helston and known as 
Flora or Furry day. It has been regarded as a survival of the 
Roman Floralia^ but its origin is believed by some to be Celtic. 
Flowers and brandies were gathered, and dancing took place in 
the streets and through the houses, all being thrown open, while 
a pageant was also given and a special ancient folk-song chanted. 
This ceremony, after being almost forgotten, has been revived 
in modem times. The borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen 
and 12 councillors. Area, 309 acres. 

Helston (Henliston, Haliston, Helleston), the capital of the 
Meneage district of Cornwall, was held by Earl Harold in the 
time of the Confessor and by King William at the Domesday 
Survey. At the latter date besides seventy-three villeins, bordars 
and serfs there were forty cervisariiy a species of unfree tenants 
who rendered their custom in the form of beer. King John 
(1201) constituted Helleston a free borough, established a gild 
merchant, and granted the burgesses freedom from toll and oHier 
similar dues throughout the realm, and the cognizance of all 
pleas within the borough except crown pleas. Richard, king of 
the Romans (1260), extended the boundaries of the borough 
and granted permission for the erection of an additional mill. 
Edward I. (1304) granted the pesage of tin, and Edward III. a 
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Saturday market and four fairs. Of these the Saturday market 
and a fair on the feast of SS. Simon and Jude are still held, also 
five other fairs of uncei^in origin. In 1585 Elizabeth granted 
a charter of incorporation under the name of the mayor and 
commonalty of Helston. This was confirmed in 1641, when it 
was also provided that the mayor and recorder should be ipso 
facto justices of the peace. From 1294 to 1832 Helston returned 
two members to parliament. In 1774 the number of electors 
(which by usage had been restricted to the mayor, aldermen 
and freemen elected by them) had dwindled to six, and in 1790 
to one person only, whose return of two members, however, 
was rejected and that of the general body of the fi-eemen accepted. 
In 1832 Helston lost one of its members, and in 1885 it lost the 
other and became merged in the county. 

HELVETIC CONFEXUSIONS, the name of two documents 
expressing the common belief of the reformed churches of 
Switzerland. The first, knoMm also as the Second Confession of 
Base), was drawn up at that city in 1536 by Bullinger and Leo 
Jud of Zurich, Megander of Bern, Oswald Myconius and (ir> naeus 
of Basel, Biicer and Capito of Strassburg, with other representa- 
tives from Schaffliausen, St Gall, MiiWhausen and Biel. The 
first draft was in I^tin and the Zurich delegates objected to its 
Lutheran phraseology.^ Leo Jiid’s German translation was, 
however, accepted by all, and after Myconius and Grynaeus 
had modified the Latin form, both versions were agreed to and 
I adopted on the 26th of February 1536. 

I The Second Helvetic Confession was written by Bullinger in 
1562 and revised in 1564 as a private exercise. It came to the 
notice of the elector pain tine Friedrich III., who had it translated 
into German and published. It gained a favourable hold on the 
Swiss churches, who had found the First Confession too short 
and too Lutheran. It was adopted by the Reformed Church not 
only throughout Switzerland but in Scotland (1566), Hungary 
(1567), France (1571), Poland (1578), and next to the Heidelberg 
Catecliism is the most generally recognized (.'onfession of the 
Reformed Church. 

See L. Thomas, La Confessiov helvdtique (Geneva, 1853) ; P. 
SchafiF, Cveeds of Christendomy i. 390-420, iii, 234-306; Miillcr, 
Die liekenntnisschrificn der reformierten Kirche (Leipzig, 190^), 

HELVETII ('EAov?;Ttot, ‘KA/iiyTTiot), a ('eltic people, whose 
original home was the country between the Ilcrcynian forest 
(probably the Rauhe Alp), the Rhine and the Main (Tacitus, 
Germania, 28). In Caesar’s time they appear to liavc been 
driven farther west, since, according to him (BelL Gall. i. 2. 3) 
their boundaries were on the W. the Jura, on the S. the Rhone 
and the I^ike of Geneva, on the N. and E. the Rhine as far as 
Lake Constance. They thus inhabited the western part of 
modern Switzerland. They were divided into four cantons 
(pagi), common affairs being managed by the cantonal assemblies. 
They possessed the elements of a higher civilization (gold coinage, 
the Greek alphabet), and, according to Caesar, were the bravest 
people of Gaul. The reports of gold and plunder spread by the 
Cimbri and Teutones on their way to southern Gaul induced 
the Helvetii to follow their example. In 107, under Divico, two 
of their tribes, the Tougeni and Tigurini, crossed the Jura and 
made their way as far as Aginnum (Agen on the Garonne), 
where they utterly defeated the Romans under L. Cassius 
I^nginus, and forced them to pass under the yoke (Livy, EpiU 
65 ; according to a different reading, the battle took place near 
the Lake of Geneva). In 102 the Helvetii joined the Cimbri in 
the invasion of Italy, but after the defeat of the latter by Marius 
they returned home. In 58, hard pressed by the Germans and 
incited by one of their princes, Orgetorix, they resolved to found 
a new home west of the Jura. Orgetorix was thrown into prison, 
being suspected of a design to make himself king, but the Helvetii 
themselves persisted in their plan. Joined by the Rauraci, 
Tulingi, I.atobrigi and some of the Boii — according to their own 
reckoning 368,000 in all — ^they agreed to meet on the 28th of 

* Some of the delegates, especially Bucer, were anxioiLS to effect 
a union of the Reformed and Lutheran Churches. There was also 
a desire to lay the Confession before the council summoned at 
Mantua by Pope Paul HI. 
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March at Geneva and to advance through the territory of the 
Allobroges. They were overtaken, however, by Caesar at 
Bibracte, defeated and forced to submit. Those who survived 
were sent back home to defend the frontier of the Rhine against 
German invaders. During the civil wars and for some time 
after the death of Caesar little is heard of the Helvctii. 

Under Augustus Helvetia (not so called till later times, earlier 
Helxetumm) proper was included under Gallia Belgica. 
Two Roman colonies had previously been founded at Noviodunum 
(Cobnia Julia Equestris, mod. iVy0»)and at Colonia Rauracorum 
(afterwards Augusta Rauracorum, Augst near Basel) to keep 
watch over the inhabitants, who were treated with generosity by 
their conquerors. Under the name of foederati &ey retained 
their original constitution and division into four cantons. They 
were under an obligation to furnish a contingent to the Roman 
army for foreign service, but were allowed to maintain garrisons 
of their own, and their magistrates had the right to call out a 
militia. Their religion was not interfered with ; they managed 
their own local a^irs and kept their own language, although 
Latin was used officially. Their chief towns were Aventicum 
(Avenches) and Vindonissa {Windisch). Under Tiberius the 
Helvetii were separated from Gallia Belgica and made part of 
Germania Superior. After the death of Galba (a.d. 69), having 
refused submission to Vitellius, their land was devastated by 
Alienus Caecina, and only the eloquent appeal of one of their 
leaders named Claudius Cossus saved them from annihilation. 
Under Vespasian they attained the height of their prosperity. 
He greatly increased the importance of Aventicum, where his 
father liad carried on business. Its inhabitants, with those of 
other towns, prolmbly obtained the ius Latinufn, had a senate, 
a council of dccuriones, a prefect of public works and flamens of 
Augustus. After the extension of the eastern frontier, the troops 
were withdrawn from the garrisons and fortresses, and Helvetia, 
free from warlike disturbances, gradually became completely 
romanixed. Aventicum had an amphitheatre, a public 
gymnasium and an academy with Roman professors. Roads 
were made wherever possible, and commerce rapidly developed. 
The old Celtic religion was also supplanted by the Roman. 
The west of the country, however, was more susceptible to Roman 
influence, and hence preserved its independence against barbarian 
invaders longer than its eastern portion. During the reign of 
Gallienus (260-268) the Alamanni overran the country ; and 
although Probus, Cbnstantius Chlorus, Julian, Valentinian I, 
and Gratian to some extent checked the inroads of the barbarians, 
it never regained its former prosperity. In the subdivision of 
Gaul in the 4th century, Helvetia, with the territory of the 
Sequani and Rauraci, formed the Provincia Maxima Sequanorum, 
the chief town of which was Vesontio (Besanfon), Under 
Honorius (395-423) it was probably definitely occupied by the 
Alamanni, except in the west, where the small portion remaining 
to the Romans was ceded in 436 by Aetius to Burgundians. 

See L. von Haller, Helvetian unter dm Romern (Bern, 1811) ; 
T. Mommsen, Die Schweis in romischer Zeit (Zurich, 1854) ; J. Brosi, 
Die Kelten und Althelveiier (Solothurn, 1851) : L. Hug and R. Stead, 
" Switzerland ” in Story of ttie NaiionSy xxvi. ; C, DS,ndliker, 6V- 
schicMe der Schweiz (1892-1895), and Englisli translation (of a shorter 
history by the same) by E. S^isbury (1899) ; Die Schweiz unter den 
Romern (anonymous) publislied by the Historischer Vercin of St 
Gall (Scheitlin and Zollikofer, St Gall, 1862) ; and G. Wyss, “ t)ber 
das rdmischc Helvctien " in Archiv fUr schweiserische Geschichte, 
vii. (1851). For Caesar's campaign against the Helvctii, see T. R. 
Hermes, Caesar* s Conquest of Gaul (1899) and Mommsen, Hist, of 
Rome (Eng. trans.), bk. v. ch. 7 ; ancient authorities in A. Holder, 
AUkeltischer SprachscHtUz (1896), s.v. Elvetii. 

HELVfiTlUS, CLAUDE ADRIEN (1715-1771), French philo- 
sopher and litterateur, was bom in Paris in January 1715. He 
was descended from a family of physicians, whose original name 
was Schweitzer (latinized as Helvetius). His grandfather 
introduced the use of ipecacuanha ; his father was first physician 
to Queen Marie Leezinska of France. Claude Adbrien was 
trained for a financial career, but he occupied his spare time with 
writing verses. At the age of twenty-three, at the queen*s 
request, he was appointed farmer-general, a post of great re- 
sponsibility and dignity worth a 100,000 crowns a year. Thus 


provided for, he proceeded to enjoy life to the utmost, tntb 
the help of his wealth and liberality, his literaiy and artistib 
tastes. As he grew older, however, lus social successes ceased, 
and he began to dream of more lasting distinctions, stimulated 
by the success of Maupertuis as a mathematician, of Voltaire 
as a poet, of Montesquieu as a philosopher. The mathematical 
dream seems to have produced nothing ; his poetical ambitions 

with an account°of Helv^tius’s life and works, by C F. de S^t- 
Lambert, 1 773), in which he develops the idea that tme happiness 
is only to be found in making the interest of one that of aU ; 
his philosophical studies ended in the production of his famous 
book De V esprit. It was characteristic of the man that, as soon 
as he thought his fortune sufficient, he gave up his post of fanner- 
general, and retired to an estate in the countiy, where he 
employed his large means in the relief of the poor, the encourage- 
ment of agriculture and the development of industries. De 
Vesprit (Eng. trans. by W. Mudford, 1807), intended to be the 
rival of Montesquieu^s UEsprii dcs lots, appeared in 1758. It 
attracted immediate attention and aroused the most formidable 
opposition, especially from the dauphin, son of Louis XV. The 
Sorbonne condemned the book, the priests persuaded tlie court 
that it was full of the most dangerous doctrines, and the author, 
terrified at the storm he had raised, wrote three separate re- 
tractations ; yet, in spite of his protestations of orthodoxy, 
he had to give up his office at the court, and the book was 
publicly burned by the hangman. The virulence of the attacks 
upon the work, as much as its intrinsic merit, caused it to be 
widely read ; it was translated into almost all the languages 
of Europe. Voltaire said that it was full of commonplaces, and 
that what was original was false or problematical ; Rousseau 
declared that the very benevolence of the author gave the lie 
to his principles ; Grimm thought that all the ideas in the book 
were borrowed from Diderot ; according to Madame du Defiand, 
Helvetius had raised such a stomi by saying openly what every 
one thought in secret ; Madame de Graffigny averred that sJl 
the good things in the book had been picked up in her own salon. 
In 1764 Helvetius visited England, and the next year, on the 
invitation of Frederick II., he went to Berlin, where the king 
paid him marked attention. He then returned to his country 
estate and passed the remainder of his life in perfect tranquillity. 
He died on the 26th of December 1771. 

His philosophy belongs to the utilitarian school. The four 
discussions of which his book consists have been thus summed 
up: (i) All man’s faculties may be reduced to physical sensa- 
tion, even memory, comparison, judgment ; our only difference 
from the lower animals lies in our external organization. (2) 
Self-interest, founded on the love of pleasure and the fear of pain, 
is the sole spring of judgment, action, affection ; self-sacnfice 
is prompted by the fact that the sensation of pleasure outweighs 
the accompanying pain ; it is thus the result of deliberate 
calculation ; we have no liberty of choice between good and 
evil ; there is no such thing as absolute right — ideas of justice 
and injustice change according to customs. (3) All intellects 
are equal ; their apparent inequalities do not depend on a more 
or less perfect organization, but have their cause in the unequal 
desire for instruction, and this desire springs from passions, of 
which all men commonly well organized are susceptible to the 
same degree ; and we can, therefore, all love glory with the same 
enthusiasm and we owe all to education. (4) In this discourse 
the author treats of the ideas which arc attached to such words 
as genius, imagination, talent, taste, good sense, &c. The only 
original ideas in his system are those of the natural equality of 
intelligences and the omnipotence of education, neither of which, 
however, is generally accepted, though both were prominent in 
the system of J. S. Mill. There is no doubt that his thinking 
was unsystematic ; but many of his critics have entirely mis- 
represented him (f.g, Cairns m his Unbelief in the Eighteenth 
Century), As J. M. Robertson {Short Histo^ of Free Thought) 
points out, he bad great inffu^oe upon Benth^, and C. Beccaria 
states that he himself was largely inspired by Helvetius in his 
attempt to modify pend laws. The keynote ot his thought was 
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duit public ethics has a utilitarian and he insisted strongly 
on the importanoe of cuhuie in national development, 

A sort of supplement to the De Vespfitj, called De Vhomme. de ses 
faculUs intellectmlles et da son dducaiion (Eng. trans. by W. Hooper, 
1777), found among his manusctipts, was published after his death, 
but created litde interest. There is a complete edition of the works of 
Hdv6tius, published at Paris, x8i8. For an estimate of his work and 
his place among the philosophers of the i8th century see Victor 
Cousin's Philosophia sansualista (1863) ; P. L. Lezaud. Rdsumes 
phUosophiquas (1853) ; F. D. Maurice, in his Modern Philosophy 
(1862), pp. 537 seq. ; J, Morley, Diderot and the Encyclopaedists 
(London, 1878) ; D. G. Mostratos, Die Pddagogih des nelvHius 
(Berlin, 1891) ; A. Guillois, Le Salon da Madame Helvitius (1894) ; 
A. Piazzi, La Idea fihsoficha spacialmante padagogicha da C, A » Halvdtius 
(Bflilan, 1889) ; G. Plekhanov, Baitrdga sur ^schichta das Materia^ 
iismus (StuttgarL 1896) ; L. Limentanij La Teorie psicolo^icha di 
C. A. Helvitius (Verona, 1902) ; A. Keim, Helvitius, sa vie et son 
oeuvre (1907). 

HELVIDIUS PRISGUS, Stoic philosopher and statesman, 
lived during the reigns of Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius and 
Vespasian. Like his father-in-law, llirasea Pactus, he was 
distinguished for his ardent and courageous republicanism. 
Although he repeatedly oifended his rulers, he held several high 
offices. During Nero’s reign he was quaestor of Achaea and 
tribune of the plebs (a.d. 56) ; he restored peace and order in 
Armenia, and gained the respect and confidence of the pro- 
vincials. His declared sympathy with Brutus and Cassius 
occasioned his banishment in 66. Having been recalled to Rome 
by Galba in 68, he at once impeached Eprius MarccUus, the 
accuser of llirasea Paetns, but dropped tlie charge, as the 
condemnation of Marcellus would have involved a number of 
senators. As praetor elect he ventured to oppose Vitellius in the 
senate (Tacitus, HisL ii. 91), and as praetor (70) he maintained, 
in opposition to Vespasian, that the management of the finances 
ought to l^e left to the discretion of the senate ; he proposed 
that the capitol, which had been destroyed in the Neronian 
conflagration, should be restored at the public expense ; he 
saluted Vespasian by his private name, and did not recognize 
him as emperor in his praetorian edicts. At length he was 
banished a second time, and shortly afterwards was executed 
by Vespasian’s order. His life, in the form of a warm panegyric, 
written at his widow’s request by Herennius Senecio, caused 
its author’s death in the reign of Domitian. 

Tacitus, Hist. iv. 5, Dialogus, 5 : Dio Cassius Ixvi. 12, Ixvii. 13 ; 
Suetonius, Vespasian, 15 ; Pliny, Epp. vii. 19. 

HELY-HUTCHnSON, JOHN (1724-1794), Irish lawyer, states- 
man, and provost of Trinity College, Dublin, son of Francis Hely, 
a gentleman of County Cork, was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was called to the Irish bar in 1748. He took the 
additional name of Hutchinson on his marriage in 1751 with 
Christiana Nixon, heiress of her uncle, Richard Hutchinson, He 
was elected member of the Irish House of Commons for the 
borough of I-anesborough in 1759, but after 1761 he represented 
tlie city of Cork. He at first attached himself to the “ patriotic ” 
party in opposition to the government, and although he after- 
wards joined the administration he never abandoned his advocacy 
of popular measures. He was a man of brilliant and versatile 
ability, whom Lord Townshend, the lord lieutenant, descril)ed as 
“by far the most powerful man in parliament.” William 
Gerard Hamilton said of him that “ Ireland never bred a more 
able, nor aay country a more honest man.” Hely-Hutchinson 
was, however, an inveterate place-hunter, and there was point in 
Lord North’s witticism that “ if you were to give him the whole 
of Great Britain and Ireland for an estate, he would ask the Isle 
of Man for a potato garden.” After a session or two in parliament 
he was made a privy councillor and prime serjeant-at-law ; and 
from this time he gave a general, though by no means invariable, 
support to the government. In 1767 the ministry contemplated 
an increase of the anny establishment in Ireland from 12,000 to 
15,000 men, but the Augmentation Bill met with strenuous 
opposition, not only from Flood, Ponsonby and the habitual 
opponents of the government, but from the Undertakers, or pro- 
protors of boroughs, on whom the government had hitherto 
relied to secure them a majority in the House of Commons. It 


therefore became neoessuy for Lord Townshend to turn to other 
methods for procuring support. Early in 1768 an English act 
was pass^ for the increase of the anny, and a message from the 
king setting forth the necessity for the measure was laid before 
the House of Commons in Dublin. An address favourable to the 
government policy was, however, rejected ; and Hely-Hutchinson, 
together with the speaker and the attorney-general, did their 
utmost both in public and private to obstruct the bill. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved in May 1768, and the lord lieutenant set 
about the task of purchasing or otherwise securing a majority in 
the new parliament. Peerages, pensions and places were l^stowed 
lavishly on those whose support could Ixi thus secured ; Hely- 
Hutchinson was won over by Uie concession that the Irish army 
should be established by tlie authority of an Irish act of parlia- 
ment instead of an EiLglish one. The Augmentation Bill was 
carried in tlie session of 1769 by a large majority. Hely- 
Hutchinson ’s support had been so valuable that he received as 
reward an addition of £1000 a year to the salary of his sinecure 
of Alnagar, a major’s commission in a cavalry regiment, and a 
promise of the secretaryship of state. He was at this time one of 
the most brilliant debaters in the Irish parliament, and he was 
enjoying an exceedingly lucrative practice at the bar. This in- 
come, however, together with his well-salaried sinecure, and his 
place as prime serjeant, he surrendered in 1774, to become provost 
of Trinity College, although the statute requiring the provost to 
be in holy orders had to be dispensed with in his favour. 

Por this great academic position Hely-Hutcliinson was in no 
way qualified, and his appointment to it for purely political 
service to the government was ji.stly criticized with much 
asperity. His conduct in using his position as provost to secure 
the parliamentary representation of the university for his eldest 
son brought him into conflict with Duigenan, who attacked him 
in iMcrymae academicae, and involved him in a duel with a Mr 
Doyle ; while a similar attempt on behalf of his second son in 
1790 led to his being accused before a select committee of the 
House of Commons of impropriety as returning officer. But 
although without scholarship Hely-Hutchinson was an efficient 
provost, during whose rule material benefits were conferred on 
Trinity College. He continued to occupy a prominent place in 
parliament, where he advocated free trade, the relief of the 
Catholics from penal legislation, and the reform of parliament. 
He was one of the very earliest politicians to recognize the 
soundness of Adam Smitli’s views on trade ; and he quoted from 
the Wealth of Nations, adopting some of its principle.s, in his 
Commercial Restraints of Ireland, published in 1779, which Lecky 
pronounces “ one of the best specimens of political literature 
pt oduced in Ireland in the latter half of the iSth century.” In the 
.same year, the economic condition of Ireland being the cause 
of great anxiety, the government solicited from several leading 
politicians their opinion on the state of the country with sugges- 
tions for a remedy, Hely-Hutchinson’s response was a remark- 
ably able state paper (MS. in the Record Office), which also showed 
clear traces of the influence of Adam Smith. The Commercial 
Restraints, condemned by the authorities as seditious, went far to 
restore Hely-Hulchinson’s popularity whicli had been damaged by 
his greed of office. Not less enlightened were his views on the 
Catholic question. In a SfDcech in parliament on Catholic educa- 
tion in 1782 the provost declared that Cathijlic students were in 
fact to be found at I’rinity (College, but that he desired tlieir 
presence there to be legalized on the largest scale. “ My opinion,” 
he said, “ is strongly against sending Roman ('atholics abroad for 
education, nor would 1 establish Popish colleges at home. I’he 
advantage of being admitted into the university of Dublin will be 
very great to Catholics ; they need not be obliged to attend the 
divinity professor, they may have one of their own ; and 1 would 
have a part of the public money applied to their use, to 
support of a number of poor lads as sizars, and to provide 
premiums for persons of merit, for 1 would have them go into 
examinations and make no distinction between them and ffie 
Protestants but such as merit might claim . ” And after sketching 
a scheme for increasing the number of diocesan schools where 
Roman Catholics might receive free education, he went on to 
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that ** It 18 certainlv a matter of importance that the educa« 
tion of their priests should be as perfect as pc^sible, and that if they 
have any prejudices they should be prejudices in favour of their 
own country. The Roman Catholics should receive the best educa- 
tion in the established university at the public expense ; but by 
no means should Popish colleges be allowed, for by them we 
should a^ain have the press ^oanin^ with themes of controversy, 
and subjects of religious disputation that have long slept m 
oblivion would again awake, and awaken with them all the worst 
passions of the human mind.” ^ 

In 1777 Hely-Hutchinson became secretary of state. When 
Grattan in 178s moved an address to the king containing a 
declaration of Irish legislative independence, Hely-Hutchinson 
supported the attomey-generars motion postponing the question ; 
but on the i6th of April, after the Easter recess, he read a 
message from the lord lieutenant, the duke of Portland, giving 
the king’s permission for the House to take the matter into con- 
sideration, and he expressed his personal sympathy with the 
popular cause which Grattan on the same day brought to a 
triumphant issue (see Grattan, Henry). Hely-Hutchinson 
supported the opposition on the regency question in 1788, and 
one of his last votes in the House was in favour of parliamentary 
reform. In 1790 he exchanged the constituency of Cork for that 
of Taghmon in County Wexford, for which borough he remained 
member till his death at Buxton on the 4th of September 

1794. 

In 1785 his wife had been created Baroness Donoughmore 
and on her death in 1788, his eldest son Richard (175^1825) 
succeeded to the title. Lord Donoughmore was an ardent 
advocate of Catholic emancipation. In 1797 he was created 
Viscount Donoughmore,*^ and in 1800 (having voted for the 
Union, hoping to secure Catholic emancipation from the united 
parliament) he was further created earl of Donoughmore of 
Knocklofty, being succeeded first by his brother John Hely- 
Hutchinson (1757-1832) and then by his nephew John, 3rd 
carl (1787-1851), from whom the title descended. 

See W. E. H. Lccky, Hist, of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century 
(5 vols,, London, 1892) ; J. A, Fronde, The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century {3 vols., Loudon, 1872 -1874) ; H. Grattan, 
Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Grattan (8 vols., London, 
1839-1846) ; Baratariana, by various writers (Dublin, 1773). 

(R. J. M.) 

HBLTOT, PIBRRE (1660-1716), Franciscan friar and his- 
torian, was bom at Paris in January 1660, of supposed English 
ancestry. After spending his youth in study, he entered in his 
twenty-fourth year the convent of the third order of St Francis, 
founded at Piepus, near Paris, by his uncle Jerome Helyot, 
canon of St Sepulchre. There he took the name of Pdre Hip- 
polyte. Two journeys to Rome on monastic business afforded 
him the opportunity of travelling over most of Italy ; and after 
his final return he saw much of France, while acting as secretary 
to various provincials of his order there. Both in Italy and 
France he was engaged in collecting materials for his great work, 
which occupied him about twenty-five years, LTlistoire des 
ordres monastiques, religieux, et mililaires, et des congregations 
seetdieres, de Vun et de Vautre sexe, qui ont ete etablies jusqu*d 
present, published in 8 volumes in 1714-1721. Helyot died on 
the 5th of January 1716, before the fifth volume appeared, but 
his friend Maximilien Bullot completed the edition. Helyot’s 
only other noteworthy work is Le Chriticn nwurant (1695). 

The Histoire is a work of first importance, being the great repertory 
of information for the general history of the religious orders up to the 
end of the i7tli century. It is profusely illustrated by large plates 

* Irish Pari. Debates ^ i. 309, 310. 

8 It is generally supposed that the title conferred by this patent 
was that of Viscount Suirdale, and such is tlie courtesy title by which 
the heir apparent of the earls of Donoughmore is usually styled. 
This, however, appears to be an error. In all the three creations 
(barony 1783, viscountcy 1797, earldom 1800) the title is 

** Donoughmore of Knocklofty.” In 1821 the i.st earl was further 
created Viscount Hutchinson of Knocklofty in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom. The courtesy title of the earl's eldest .son should, 
therefore, apparently be either *' Viscount Hutchinson ” or ** Vis- 
count Knocklofty.” See G. £. C. Complete Peerage (London, 1890). 


exhibiting the dress of the various orders, and in the edition of 1792 
the plates are coloured. It was translated into Italian (X737) and 
into German (1753). The material has been arrai^ed in dictionary 
form in Migne's EncyclopSdie tlUolog^ue, under the title " Dictionnaire 
des orders religieux ” (4 vols., 1858}. 

HEMAKS, FELICIA DOROTHEA (i 793 -iS 35 )> English poet, 
was bom in Duke Street, Liverpool, on the 25th of September 
1793. Her father, George Browne, of Irish extraction, was a 
merchant in IJverpool, and her mother, whose maiden name 
was Wagner, was the daughter of the Austrian and Tuscan 
consul at L^er{>ool. Felicia, the fifth of seven children, was 
scarcely seven years old when her father failed in business, and 
retired with his family to Gwrych, near Abergele, Denbighshire ; 
and there the young poet and her brothers and sisters grew 
up in a romantic old house by the sea-shore, and in the veiy 
midst of the mountains and myths of Wales. Felicia’s education 
was desultory. Books of chronicle and romance, and every 
kind of poetry, she read with avidity ; and she also studied 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and German. She played both 
harp and piano, and cared especially for the simple national 
melodies of Wales and Spain. In 1808, when she was only 
fourteen, a quarto volume of her Juvenile Poems, was published 
by subscription,and was harshly criticized in Monthly Review. 
Two of her brothers were fighting in Spain under Sir John Moore ; 
and Felicia, fired with military enthusiasm, wrote England and 
Spain, or Valour and Patriotism, a poem afterwards translated 
into Spanish. Her second volume, The Domestic Affections and 
other Poems, appeared in 1812, on the eve of her marriage to 
Captain Alfred Hemans. She lived for some time at Daventty^ 
where her husband was adjutant of the Northamptonshire 
militia. About this time her father went to Quebec on business 
and died there ; and, after the birth of her first son, she and 
her husband went to live with her mother at Bronwylfa, a house 
near St Asaph. Here during the next six years four more 
children — all boys — were born ; but in spite of domestic cares 
and failing health she still read and wrote indefatigably. Her 
poem entitled The Restoration of Works of Art to Italy was 
published in 1816, her Modern Greece in 1817, and in 1818 
Translations from Camoens and other Poets, 

In 1818 Captain Hemans went to Rome, leaving his wife, 
shortly before the birth of their fifth child, with her mother at 
Bronwylfa. There seems to have been a tacit agreement, 
perhaps on account of their limited means, that they should 
separate. Letters were interchanged, and Captain Hemans was 
often consulted about his children ; but the husband and wife 
never met again. Many friends — among them the bishop of 
St Asaph and Bishop Heber — ^gathered round Mrs Hemans and 
her children. In 1819 she published Tales and Historic Scenes in 
Verse, and gained a prize of £50 offered for the best poem on 
The Meeting of Wallace and Bruce on the Banks of the Carron. 
In 1820 appeared The Sceptic and Stanzas to the Memory of the 
late King. In June 1821 she won the prize awarded by the Royal 
Society of Literature for the best poem on the subject of Dart- 
moor, and began her play. The Vespers of Palermo. She now 
applied herself to a course of German reading. Korner was her 
favourite German poet, and her lines on the grave of Komer 
were one of the first English tributes to the genius of the young 
soldier-poet. In the summer of 1823 a volume of her poems 
was published by Murray, containing ” The Siege of Valencia,” 
“ The Last Constantine ” and “ Belshazzar’s Feast.” The 
Vespers of Palermo was acted at Covent Garden, December 
12, 1823, and Mrs Hemans received £200 for the copy- 
right ; but, though the leading parts were taken by Young and 
Charles Kemble, the play was a failure, and was withdrawn 
after the first performance. It was acted again in Edinburgh 
in the following April with greater success, when an epilogue, 
written for it by Sir Walter Scott at Joanna Baillie’s request, 
was spoken by Harriet Siddons. This was the beginning of a 
cordial friendship between Mrs Hemans and Scott. In the same 
year she wrote De ChatiUon, or the Crusaders ; but the manu- 
script was lost, and the poem was published after her death, 
from a rough copy. In 1824 she began “ The Forest Sanctuary,” 
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which appeared a year later with the ** Lays of Many Lands ” 
and miscellaneous pieces collected from the N^w Monthly 
Magazine and other periodicals. 

In the spring of 1825 Mrs Hemans removed from Bronwylfa^ 
which had been purchased by her brother, to Rhyllon, a house 
on an opposite height across the river Clwyd. The contrast 
between the two houses suggested her Dramatic Scene between 
Bronwylfa and Rhyllon. The house itself was bare and un- 
picturesque, but the beauty of its surroundings has been cele- 
brated in “ The Hour of Romance,” “ To the River Qwyd in 
North Wales,” ** Our Lady’s Well ” and “ To a Distant Scene.” 
This time seems to have been the most tranquil in Mrs Hemans’s 
life. But the death of her mother in January 1827 was a second 
great breaking-pdint in her life. Her heart was affected, and 
she was from this time an acknowledged invalid. In the summer 
of 1828 the Records of Woman was published by Blackwood, 
and in the same year the home in Wales was finally broken up 
by the marriage of Mrs Hemans’s sister and the departure of 
her two elder boys to their father in Rome. Mrs Hemans 
removed to Wavertree, near Liverpool. But, although she had 
a few intimate friends there — ^among them her two subsequent 
biographers, Henry F. Chorley and Mrs IwAwrence of Wavertree 
Hall — she was disappointed in her new home. She thought the 
people of Liverpool stupid and provincial ; and they, on the 
other hand, found her uncommunicative and eccentric. In the 
following summer she travelled by sea to Scotland with two of 
her boys, to visit the Hamiltons of Giiefswood. 

Here she enjoyed ” constant, almost daily, intercourse ” 
with Sir Walter Scott, with whom she and her boys afterwards 
stayed some time at Abbotsford. ** There are some whom we 
meet, and should like ever after to claim as kith and kin ; and 
you are one of those,” was Scott’s compliment to her at parting. 
One of the results of her Edinburgh visit was an article, full of 
praise, judiciously tempered with criticism, by Jeffrey himself 
for the Edinburgh Review. Mrs Hemans returned to Wavertree 
to write her Songs of the Affections, which were published early 
in 1830. In the following June, however, she again left home, 
this time to visit Wordsworth and the Lake country; and in 
August she paid a second visit to Scotland. In 1831 she removed 
to Dublin. Her poetry of this date is chiefly religious. Early 
in 1834 her Hymns for Childhood, which had appeared some 
years before in America, were published in Dublin. At the same 
time appeared her collection of National Lyrics, and shortly 
afterwards Scenes and Hymns of Life. She was planning also a 
series, of German studies, one of which, on Goethe’s Tasso, 
was completed and published in the New Monthly Magazine 
for January 1834. In intervals of acute suffering she wrote the 
lyric Despondency and Aspiration, and dictated a series of sonnets 
called Thoughts during Sickness, the last of which, “ Recovery,” 
was written when she fancied she was getting well. After three 
months spent at Redesdale, Archbishop Whately’s country seat, 
she was again brought into Dublin, where she lingered till spring. 
Her last poem, the Sabbath Sonnet, was dedicated to her brother 
on Sunday April 26th, and she died in Dublin on the 16th of 
May 1835 at the age of forty-one. 

Mrs Hemans’s poetry is the production of a fine imaginative 
and enthusiastic temperament, but not of a commanding 
intellect or very complex or subtle nature. It is the outcome 
of a beautiful but singularly circumscribed life, a life spent 
in romantic seclusion, without much worldly experience, and 
warped and saddened by domestic unhappiness and physical 
suffering. An undue preponderance of the emotional is its 
prevailing characteristic. Scott complained that it was ”too 
poetical,*J that it contained “ too many flowers ” and “ too 
little fruit.” Many of her short poems, such as ” The Treasures 
of the Deep,” “ TTie Better Land,” “ The Homes of England,” 
“ Casabianca,” “ The Palm Tree,” “ The Graves of a Household,” 
“ The Wreck,” “ The Dying Improvisatore,” and “ The Lost 
Pleiad,” have become standard English lyrics. It is on the 
strengUi of these that her reputation must rest. 

Mrs Hemans's Poetical Works were collected in 1832; her Memorials 
&c., by H. F. Chorley (1836). 


HBM IfcL HEMPSTEAD, a market-town and municipal borough 
in the Watford parliamentary division of Hertfordshire, England, 
25 m. N.W. from London, with a station on a branch of the 
Midland railway from Harpenden, and near Boxmoor station 
on the London and North Western main line. Pop. (1891) 
9678; (1901) 11,264. It is pleasantly situated in the steep- 
sided valley of the river Gade, immediately above its junction 
with the Bulboume, near the Grand Junction canal. The church 
of St Mary is a very fine Norman building with Decorated 
additions. Industries include the manufacture of paper, iron 
founding, brewing and tanning. Boxmoor, within the parish, is 
a considerable township of modem growth. Hemel Hempstead 
is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 coimcillors. Area, 
7x84 acres. 

Settlements in the neighbourhood of Hemel Hempstead 
{Hamalamstede, Hemel Hampsted) date from pre-Roman times, 
and a Roman villa has been discovered at Boxmoor. The manor, 
royal demesne in 1086, was granted by Edmund Plantagenet 
in 1285 to the house of Ashridge, and the town developed under 
monastic protection. In 1539 a charter incorporated the bailiff 
and inhabitants. A mayor, aldermen and councillors received 
governing power by a charter of 1898. The town has never had 
parliamentary representation. A market on Thursday and a 
fair on the feast of Corpus Christi were conferred in 1539. A 
statute fair, for long a hiring fair, originated in 1803. 

HEMEROBAPTISTS, an ancient Jewish sect, so named from 
their observing a practice of daily ablution as an essential part 
of religion. Epiphanius (Panarion, i. 17), who mentions their 
doctrine as the fourth heresy among the Jews, classes the 
Hemerobaptists doctrinally with the Pharisees (q.v.) from whom 
they differed only in, like the Sadducees, denying the resurrection 
of the dead. The name has been sometimes given to the Mandaeans 
on account of their frequent ablutions ; and in the Clementine 
Homilies (ii. 23) St John the Baptist is spoken of as a Hemero- 
baptist. Mention of the sect is made by Hegesippus (see Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. iv. 22) and by Justin Martyr in the Dialogue with 
Trypho, § 80. They were probably a division of the Essenes. 

HEMICHORDA, or Hemichordata, a zoological term intro- 
duced by W. Bateson in 1884, without special definition, as 
equivalent to Enteropneusta, which then included the single 
genus Balanoglossus, and now generally employed to cover a 
group of marine worm-like animals believed by many zoologists 
to be related to the lower vertebrates and so to represent the 
invertebrate stock from which Vertebrates have been derived. 
Vertebrates, or as they are sometimes termed Chordates, are 
distinguished from other animals by several important features. 
The chief of these is the presence of an elastic rod, the notochord, 
which forms the longitudinal axis of the body, and which persists 
throughout life in some of the lowest forms, but which appears 
only in the embryo of the higher forms, being replaced by the 
jointed backbone or vertebral column. A second feature is the 
development of outgrowths of the pharynx which unite with the 
skin of the neck and form a series of perforations leading to the 
exterior. These structures are the gill-slits, which in fishes are 
lined with vascular tufts, but which in terrestrial breathing 
animals appear only in the embryo. ITie third feature of 
importance is the position of structure of the central nervous 
system, which in all the Chordates lies dorsally to the alimentary 
canal and is formed by the sinking in of a longitudinal media 
dorsal groove. Of these structures the Vertebrata or Craniata 
possess all three in a typical form ; the Cephalochordata (see 
Amphioxus) also possess them, but the notochord extends 
throughout the whole length of the body to the extreme tip of 
the snout ; the Urochordata (see Tunicata) possess them in a 
larval condition, but the notochord is present only in the tail, 
whilst in the adult the notochord disappears and the nervous 
system becomes profoundly modified ; in the Hemichorda, the 
respiratory organs very closely resemble gill-slits, and structures 
comparable with the notochord and the tubular dorsal nervous 
system are present. 

The Hemichorda include three orders, the Phoronidea (q.v.), 
the Pterobranchia (q.v.) and the Enteropneusta (see Balano- 
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GLOssus^, but the relationship to the Chordata expressed in the 
designation Hemichordata cannot be regarded as more than an 
attractive theory with certain arguments in its favour. (P. C. M.) 

HBMiCYCLB (Gr. half, and icwXos, drcle), a semi- 
dmilar recess of considerable size which formed one of the most 
conspicuous features in the Roman Thermae, where it was 
always covered with a hemispherical vault. A small example 
exists in Pompeii, in the street of tombs, with a seat round inside, 
where those who came to pay their respects to the departed 
could rest An immense hemicycle was designed by Bramante 
for the Vatican, where it constitutes a fine architectural effect 
at ^e end of the great court. 

HEMIMERU8, an Orthopterous or Dcrmapterous insect, the 
sole representative of the family Hemitneridae, which has aflftnities 
with Imth the Forfieulidae (caxwi;. s) and the Blattidae (cock- 
roaches). Only two species have been discovered, both from 
West Africa. The better known of these (//. hanseni) lives upon 
a large rat-like rodent (Criceiotnys gambianus) feeding perhaps 
upon its external parasites, p^haps upon scurf and other dermal 
products. Like many epizoic or parasitic insects, Hemimerus 
ts wingless, eyeless and has relatively short and strong legs. 
Comlated also with its mode of life is the curious fact that it is 
viviparous, the young being bom in an advanced stage of growth, 

^ HEMIMORPHITE, a mineral consisting of hydrous zinc 
sili^te, H221n2SiO^^, of importance as an ore of the metal, of 
which it contains 54 4 %, It is interesting cry^tallographicolly 
by reason of the hmimorphic development of its orthorhombic 
ciystals ; thefie are prismatic in habit and are 
differently terminated at the two ends. In 
the figure, the faces at the upper end of the 
crystal are the basal plane k and the domes 
0, p, I, iHf whilst at the lower end there are 
only the four faces of the pyramid P. Con- 
nected with this polarity of the crystals is 
^eir pyroelectric character — ^when a crystal 
is subjected to changes of temperature it 
becomes positively electrified at one end and 
negatively at the opposite end. There are per- 
fect cleavages parallel to theprismfaces (d in the 
figure). Crystals are usually colourless, some- 
times yellowish or greenish, and transparent ; 
they have a vitreous lustre. The hardness is 5, and the specific 
gravity 3*45. The mineral also occurs as stalactitic or botiyoidal 
masses with a fibrous structure, or in a massive, cellular or 
granular condition intermixed with calamine and clay. It is 
decomposed by hydrochloric acid with gelatinization ; this 
property affords a ready means of distinguishing hemimorphitc 
from calamine (zinc carbonate), these two minei^ being, when 
not crystallized, very like each other in appearance. The water 
contained in hemimorphite is expelled only at a red heat, and 
the mineral must therefore be considered as a basic metasilicatc, 
(Zn 0 H),Si 03 . 

The name hemimorphite was given by G. A. Kenngott in 1853 
because of the typical hemimorphic development of the crystals. 
The mineral had lon^ been confused with calamine (q.v,) and 
even now this name is often applied to it. On account of its 
p3rroelectric properties, it was called electric calamine by J. 
Smithson in 1803. 

Hemimorphite occurs with other ores of zinc (calamine and 
Uendc), forming veins and beds in sedimenta^ limestones. 
British localities are» Matlock, Alston, Mendip Hills and Lead- 
hills ; at Rou^hten Gill, Caldbeck Fells, Cumberland, it occurs as 
mammiUated mcrustations of a sky-blue colour. Well-crystallized 
specimens have been found in the zinc mines at Altenberg near 
Aachen in Rhenish Prussia, Nerchinsk mining district in Siberia, 
and Elkhom in Montana. (L. j. s.) 

HEMmOBURGH, WALTER OF, also commonly, but errone- 
oudy, called Walter Hxmingford, a Latin chronicler of the 
X4th century, was a canon regular of the Austin priory of Gisbum 
in Yorkshire. Hence he is sometimes known as Walter of Gisbum 
(Waltms Gisbumensis). Bale seems to have been first to 
^ve him the name by which he became more commosJy Imown. 



His chronicle embraces the period of English hbtory from the 
Conquest ^1066) to the nineteenth year of Edward III., with 
the exception of the years 1316-1326. It ends with the title of a 
chapter m which it was proposed to describe the battle of Cre^y 
^1346) ; but the chronicler seems to have died before the requir^ 
mformation reached him. There is, however, some controversy 
as to whether the later portions which are lacking in some of the 
MSS. are by him. In compiling the first part, Hemingburgh 
apparently used the histories of Eadmer, Hoveden, Henry of 
Huntingdon, and William of Newburgh ; but the reigns of the 
three Edwarcb are original, composed from personal obrervation 
and information. There are several manuscripts of the history 
extant — the best perhaps being that presented to the College of 
Arms by the earl of Arundel. The work is correct and judicious, 
and written in a pleasing style. One of its special features is the 
preservation in its pages of copies of the great charters, and 
Hemingburgh’s versions have more than once supplied deficiencies 
and cleared up obscurities in copies from other sources. 

The first three books were published by Thomas Gale in 1687, in 
his Historiae Anqlicanae scriptores quingue, and the remainder by 
Thomas Heame m 1731. The first portion was again puUished in 
1848 by the English Historical Society, under the title Chronicon 
W alien de Hemingburgh, vulgo Hemingford nuncupaii, de gesiis 
regum Angliae, edited by H. C. Hamilton. 


HEMinERA (Gr. half, and frrepov, a wing), the name 
appUed in zoological classification to that order of the class 
Hexapoda (q»v,) which includes bugs, deads, aphids and scale- 
insects. The name was first used by Linnaeus (1735), who 
derived it from the half-coriaceous and half-membranous con- 
dition of the forewing in many members of the order. But the 
wings vary considerably in different families, and the most dis- 
tinctive feature is the structure of the jaws, which form a beak- 
like organ with stylets adapted for piercing and sucking. Hence 
the name Rhyngota (or Rhynckota), proposed by J. C. Fabricius 
(^775)> is used by many writers in preference to Hemiptera. 

Structure . — ^The head varies greatly in shape, and the feelers 
have usually but few segments — often only four or five. The 
arrangement of the jaws is remarkably constant throughout 
the order, if we exclude from it the lice (Anoplura). Taking as 
our type the head of a dead, we find a jointed rostrum or beak 
(figs. I and 2, IV. b, c) with a deep groove on its anterior face; 
this organ is formed by 
the second pair of maxillae 
and corresponds therefore 
to the labium or “lower 
lip ” of biting insects. 

V/ithin the groove of the 
rostrum two pairs of 
slender piercers — often 
barbed at the tip— work 
to and fro. One of these 
pairs (fig. 2, II. a, b, c) 
represents the mandibles, 
the other (fig. 2, III. a, b, 
c) the first maxillae. The 
piercing portions of the 
latter — representing their 
inner lobes or ladniae — 
lie median to the man- 
dibular piercers in the 
natural position of the 
organs. These homologies 
of the hemipterous jaws 
we)re determmed by J. C. 

Savigny in 18x6, and though disputed by various subsequent 
writers, they have been lately confirmed by the embryological 
resea^es of R. He3rmons (1899). Vestigial palps have been 
described in various spedes of Hemiptera, but the true nature 
of these structures is doubtful. In front of the rostrum and the 
piercers lies the pointed flexible labnim and within its base a 
small hypopharynx (fig. 2, IV. i) consisting of paired conical 
processes which lie dorsal to the “s5rringe” of the salivary 
glands. This latter organ injects a secretion into the plant or 



Fig. z. — Head and I^othorax of Cicad 
from side. 

I., Frons. 

II., Base of mandible. 

III . , Base of first maxillae. 

IV. , Second maxillae forming rostnun. 
V,, Pronotum. 
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animal tissue from which the insect is sucking. The jpoint of the 
rostrum is pressed against the surface to be pierced ; then the 
stylets come into plsy and the fluid food is believed to pass into 
the mouth by capiUaiy attraction. 

The piothomx (figs, i and 2, V.) in Hemiptera is ]sL£ge and 
free, and the mesothoracic scutellum is usually extensive. The 
number of tarsal segments is reduced ; often three, two or only 
one may be present instead of the typical insectan number 
five., The win^ will be described in connexion with the various 



After Marlatt, Buff, /-/(N.S.) Dip. Ent. U.S, Dept. Agr^ 

Fig. 2. — Head and Prothorax of Cicad, i>arts separated. 

1., a, frons; ft, clypeiis; c, labrum; rf, epi])harynx. 

1 '., Same from l>ehind. 

II., Mandible. 

HI., ist maxilla; a, base; ft, sheath; stylet; muscle. 

IV. , 2nd maxillae, a, sulv-mcntum ; ft, mentum ; ligula, forming 

beak ; d, hypopharynx (shown also from front d', and 
behind d% 

V. , Prothorax, ft, haunch ; a, trochanter. 

sub-orders, but an interesting peculiarity of the Hemiptera 
is the occasional presence of winged and wingless races of the 
same species. Eleven abdominal segments can be recognized, 
at least in the early stages ; as the adult condition is reached, 
the hinder segments become reduced or modified in connexion 
with the external reproductive organs, and show, in some male 
Hemiptera, a marked asymmetry. The typical insectan ovi- 
positor with its three pairs of processes, one pair belonging to the 
eighth and two pairs to the ninth abdominal segment, can be 
distinguished in the female. 

In the nervous system the concentration of the trunk ganglia 



After MiirUtt, BmB. /(N.S.) Bfit. t/.S, Dept. Agr, 

Fig. 3. — a, Cast-ofi nymphal skin of Bed-bng [Cimex lect%ilainus ) ; 
ft, Second instar after emergence from a ; c, The same after a mem. 
Magnified 30 times. 

into a single nerve-centre situated in the thorax is remarkable. 
The digestive system has a slender gullet, a huge crop and no 
gizzard ; in some Hemiptera the hinder region of the mid-gut 
forms a twisted loop with the gullet. Usually there are four 
excretory (Malpighum) tubes ; but there are only two in the 
Coecidae and none in the Aphidae, Stink glwds,’' which 
secrete a nauseous fiuid with a defensive function, are present 


in many Hemiptera. In the adult there is a pair of such glands 
opening ventrally on the hindmost thoracic segment, or at the 
base of the abdomen ; but in the young insect the glands are 
situated dorsally and open to the exterior on a variable number of 
the abdominal terga. 

Development . — In most Hemiptera the young insect (fig. 3) 
resembles its parents except for the absence of wings, and is 
active through all stages of its growth. In all Hemiptera the 
wing-rudiments develop externally on the nymphal cuticle, 
but in some families — the cicads for example — the young insect 
(fig. 10) is a larva differing markedly in form from its parent, 
and adapted for a different mode of life, while the nymph before 
the final moult is sluggish and inactive. In the male Coecidae 
(Scale-insects) the nymph (fig. 4) remains passive and takes no 
food. The order of the Hemiptera affords, therefore, some 
interesting transition stages towards the complete metamorphosis 
of the higher insects. 

Distribution and Habits , — Hemiptera are widely distributed, 
and are plentiful in most quarters of the globe, though they 
probably have not penetrated as far into remote and inhospitable 
regions as have the Cbleoptera, Diptera 
and Aptera. They feed cntirel’ by 
suction, and the majority of the species 
pierce plant tissues and suck sap. The 
leaves of plants are for the most part the 
objects of attack, but many aphids and 
scale-iasects pierce stems, and some go 
underground and feed on roots. The 
enormous rate at which aphids multiply 
under favourable conditions makes them 
of the greatest economic importance, 
since the growth of immense numbers of 
the same kind of plant in close proximity 
—as in ordinary farm-crops — is especially 
advantageous to the insects that feed on 
them. Several families of bugs arc pre- 
daceous in habit, attacking other insects 
— often members of their own order — 
and sucking their juices. Others are 
scavengers feeding on decaying organic 
matter ; the pond-skaters, for example, 
live mostly on the juices of dead float- 
ing insects. And some, like the bed-bugs, 
arc; parasites of vertebrate animals, on 
whose bodies they live temporarily or permanently, and whose 
blood they suck. 

The Hemiptera are especially interesting as an order from 
the variety of aquatic insects included therein. Some of these — 
the TJydrometridae or pond-skaters, for example — ^move over 
the surface-film, on which they are supported by their elongated, 
slender legs, the body of the insect being raised clear of the water. 
They are covered with short hairs whidi form a velvet-like pile, 
so dense tliat water cannot penetrate. Consequently when the 
insect dives, an air-bubble forms around it, a supply of oxygen is 
thus secured for breathing and the water is kept awa^ from the 
spiracles. In many of ^ese insects, while most individuals 
of the species are wingless, winged specimens now and then 
met with. The occasional development of wings is probably 
of service to the species in enabling the insects to reach new 
fresh-water breeding-grounds. This family of Hemiptera (the 
Hydrometridae) and the Saldidae contain several insects tliat 
are marine, haunting the tidal margin. One genus of Uydrotne- 
tridae (Halobates) is even oceanic in its habit, the species being 
met with skimming over the surface of the sea hundreds of miles 
from land. Probably they dive when the surface becomes 
ruffled. In these marine genera the abdomen often undergoes 
excessive reduction (fig. 5). 

Other families of Hemiptera — such as the “ Boatmen 
(Notonectidae) and the “ Water-scorpions ** (fig. 6) and their 
^lies (Nepidae) dive and swim through the water. They obtain 
their supply of air from the surface. The Nepidae breathe by 
means of a pair of long, grooved tail processes (really out-growths 



After ■Riley and Howard, 
Insect Li/Ct ^oI. i. (U.S, 
Dept. Apr.). 

Fig. 4. — Passive 
Nymph or “ Ptipa ” 
of male scale - insect 
{Jeerya). Magnified 15 
times. 
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of the abdominal pleura) which when pressed together form 
a tube whose point can pierce the surface film and convey 
air to the hindmost spiracles which are alone functional in the 
adult. The Noionectidae breathe mostly through the thoracic 
spiracles ; the air is conveyed to these from the tail-end^ which 
is brought to the surface, along a kind of tunnel formed by 
overlapping hairs. 

Sound-producing Organs. — ^The Hemiptera are remarkable 
for the variety of their stridulating organs. In many genera of 



After Carpenter, y’m;. A*. Duhlin 
vul. viii. 

Fig. 5. — A reef-haunting 
hnmipteron (Hermaiohaies 
Itaddonii) with excessively re- 
duced alxlomen. Magnified. 



Fig. 6. — Water-scorpion 
(Nepa cinerea) with raptorial 
lore-legs, heteropterous wings, 
and long siphon for conve)ring 
air to spiracles. Sontew'hat 
magnified, sc, scutellum ; co, 
cl, m, corium, clavus and 
membrane of forewing. 


the Pentatomidae, bristle - bearing tubercles on the legs are 
scraped across a set of fine striations on the abdominal sterna. 
In lialobates a comb-lilce series of sharp spines on the fore-shin 
can Ixj drawn across a set of blunt processes on the shin of the 
opposite leg. Males of the little water-bugs of the genus Corixa 
make a shrill chirping note by drawing a row of teeth on the 
flattened fore-foot across a group of spines on the haunch of 
the opposite leg. But the loudest and most remarkable vocal 
organs of all insects are those of the male cicads, which “ sing 
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From Marlatt, Bull. /^(N.S.4 Dh>. BhL U.S, Dept. Agr, 

Fig. 7. 

a, Body of male Cicad from c, Section showing muscles which 
below, showing cover-plates vibrate drum (magnified) ; 

of musical organs ; d, A drum at rest ; 

h, From above showing drums, e, Thrown into vibration, more 
natural size ; highly magnified. 

by the rapid vibration of a pair of “ drums ” or membranes 
tvithin the metathorax. These drums are worked by special 
muscles, and the cavities in which they lie are protected by 
conspicuous plates visible beneath the base of the abdomen 
(see fig. 7). 


Fossil The Heteroptera can be traced back farther 

than any other winged insects if the fossil Protocimex silurica 
Moberg, from the Ordovician slates of Sweden is rightly regarded 
as the wing of a bug. But according to the recent researches 
of A. Handirsch it is not insectan at all. Both Heteropterous 
and Homopterous genera have been described from the Carbon- 
iferous, but the true nature of some of these is doubtful. Eugereon 
is a remarkable Permian fossil, with jaws that are typically 
hemipterous except that the second maxillae are not fused and 
with cockroach-like wings. In the Jurassic period many of the 
existing families, such as the Cicadidae, Fulgoridae, Aphidae, 
Nepidae, Redtwiidae, Hydrometridae, Lygaeidae and Coreidae, 
had already become differentiated. 

Classification. — The number of described species of Hemiptera 
must now be nearly 20,000, The order is divided into two sub- 
orders, the Heteroptera and the Homoptera. The Anoplura or lice 
should not be included among the Hemiptera, but it has been thought 
convenient to refer briefly to tliem at the close of this article. 

Heteroptera 

In this sub-order arc included the various families of bugs and their 
aquatic relations. The front of the head is not in contact with the 
haunches of the fore-legs. There is usually a marked difference between 
the wings of the two pairs. The fore-wing is generally divided into a 
firm coriaceous basal region, occupying most of the area, and a mem- 
branous terminal portion, while the hind-wing is delicate and entirely 
membranous (see fig. 6). In the firm i>ortion of the fore-wing fwo 
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After Marlatt, BhU. #(N.S.) Div, EnU U.H. Depu Agf. 

Fig. 8. — Bed-bug (Cimex lectularius, Linn.). 

a, Female from above ; d, Jaws, more highly magnified 

b, From beneath, magnified 5 (tips of mandibles and ist 

times ; maxillae still more liiglily 

c, Vestigial wing ; magnified). 

distinct regions can usually be distinguished ; most of the area is 
fonned by the corium (fig. 6, co), which is .separated by a longitudinal 
suture from the clavus (fig. 6, ct) on its hinder edge, and in some 
families there is also a cuneus (fig. 9 cu) external to and an embolium 
in front of the corium. 

Most Heteroptera are flattened in form, and the wings lie fiat, or 
nearly so, when closed. The young Hetcropteron is Imtched from 
the egg in a form not markedly different from that of its parent ; 
it is active and takes food through all the stages of its growth. It is 
usual to divide the Heteroptera into two tribes — the Gymnocerata 
and the Cryptoccrata. 

Gymnocerata. — This tribe includes some eighteen families of 
terrestrial, arboreal and marsh-haunting bugs, as well as those 
aquatic Heteroptera that live on the surface-film of water. The 
feelers are elongate and conspicuous. The Pentatomidae (shield- 
bugs), some of which are metallic or otherwise brightly coloured, 
are easily recognized by the great development of the scutelluni, 
which reaches at least half-way back towards the tip of the abdomen, 
and in some genera covers the whole of the hind body, and also the 
wings when these are closed. The Coreidae have a smaller scutellum, 
and the feelers are inserted high on the head, while in the Lygaeidae 
they are inserted lower down. These three families liave the foot with 
three segments. In the curious little Tingidae, whose integuments 
exhibit a pattern of network-like ridges, the feet exe two-segmented 
and the scutellum is hidden by the pronotum. The Aradidae have 
two segmented feet, and a large visible scutellum. The Hydros 
metridae arc a large family including the pond-skaters and otlier 
dwellers on the suimce-film of fresh water, as well as the remarkable 
oceanic genus Halohates already referred to. The Reduviidae are 
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a family of predaceous bugs that attack other insects and suck 
their juices ; the beak is short, and carried under the head in a hook« 
like curv^ not — as in the preceding families — lying close against the 
breast. The Cimicidae liave the feet three-scgmented and the fore- 
wings greatly reduced ; most of the species are parasites on birds 
and bats, but one — Cimex lectularius (ngs. 3, 8) — is the well-known 
'' bed-bug which abounds in unclean dwellings and sucks human 
blood (see Bug). The A nthocoridae are nearly related to the Cimu 
cidw, but the wings are usually well developed and the forewing 
possesses cuneus and embolium as well as corium and clavus. The 

rather soft-skinned bugs mostly 
elongate in form with the two 
basal segments of the feelers 
.stouter than the two terminal. 
The forewing in this family has a 
cuneus (fig. 9 ru). but not an 
embolium. These msects arc often 
found in large numbers on plants 
whose juices they suck. 

Cryptocerata . — In this tribe art* 
included five or six families of 
aquatic Heteroptera which spend 
the greater part of their lives 
submerged, diving and swimming 
tlirough the water. The feelers 
are very small and arc often 
liiddcn in cavities beneath the 
head. The N aucoridae and 
Belostomatidae are flattened in- 
sects, with four-segmented feelers 
and fore-legs inserted at the front 
of the prosternum. Two species 
of the former family inhabit our 
islands, but the Belostomatidae 
are found only in the warmer 
regions of the globe ; some of 
them, attaining a length of 4 to 
5 in., arc giants among insects. The 
Nepidae (fig. 6) or water-scorpions 
iq.v.) two British species — 
arc distinguished by their three- 
.segmented feelers, their raptorial 
fore-legs (in which the sliin and foot, fused together, work like a sharp 
knife-blade on the groovcvl thigh), and their elongate tail-processes 
iormed of the abdominal pleura and used for respiration. The 
Moionectidae, or water-boatmen ” {q.v.) have convex ovoid bodies 
admirably adapted for aquatic life. By means of the oar-like hind- 
legs they swim actively tlirough the water v,'ith the ventral surface 
upwards ; the fore-legs are inserted at the hinder edge of the pro- 
stem um. llie Corixidae are small flattened water-bugs, with very 
short unjoin ted beak, the labrum being enclosed within the secona 


Capstdae are a large family of 
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After M. V. Slingcrhnd, Coi'fictl Vnh>. 
JiHi. Hutt, 58. 

Fig. 9. — Capsid Leaf-bug {Voc~ 
i iloi'apsiis lineaiits) N. America. 
Magnified 4 times, cu cuneus. 



From M.'irlall, BnU. 14 (N.S.), J^iv. But. l \S. Dfpt. Agr. 

Fig. 10. — a, Nymph (4th stagej of Cicad, mamified 5 times ; 
f, d, inn^ and outer faces of front leg, magnified 7 J times ; ft, teeth 
on thigh, more highly magnified. 


Homoptbra 

This sub-order includes the cicads, lantern-flies, frog-hoppers, 
aphids and scale-insects. The face has such a marked backward 
slope (see fig. i) as to bring the beak into close contact with the 
haunches of the fore-legs. The feeders have one or more Uiickened 
basal segments, while the remaining segments are slender and thread- 
like. The fore-wings are sometimes membranous like the hind-wings 
usually they are firmer in texture, but they never show the distinct 
areas that characterize the wings of Heteroptera. When at rest 
the wings of Homoptera slope roof wise across the back of the insect. 
In their life-history the Homoptera arc more specialized than tlic 
Heteroptera; the young insect often differs markedly from its 



After Weed, Kilcy and Howard, Insect Li/e^ vol. iii. 

Fig. II. — Cabbage Aphid (Aphishvassicae). a, Male; r, female 
(wingless). Magnified, ft and d, Head and feelers of male anti 
female, more highly magnified. 

parent and does not live in the same situations ; w liile in some 
families there is a passive stage before the last moult. 

The Cicadidae are for the mttsl part large insects with ample wings ; 
they arc distinguished from other Homoptera by tlic front thighs 
Vicing thickened and tooihetl licneath. 'J‘)ie broad head carries, in 
addi^on to the prominent compound eyes, three simple, • eye,*? (ocelli) 
on the crown, while the feeler consists of a stout basal segment, 
followed by five .slender segments. The female, by means of Jier 
serrated ovipositor, lays her eggs in slits cut in the twigs of ifianls. 
Tlie young have simple feelers and stout forc-Icgs (fig. lo) adapted 
for digging ; they live underground and feed on tlie roots of plants. 



After llov.'ard. Year Book V,S. Vc/t. Agr.^ 1894. 

Fig. 12. — Apple Scale Insect {Myiilaspis pomorum). a, Male ; 
e, female ; c, larva, magnified 20 times ; ft, foot of male ; 
feeler of larva, more highly magnified. 


maxillae, and the foot in the fore and intermediate leg having but | 
a single segment. The hinder abdominal segments in the male show j 
a curious asymmetrical arrangement, the sixth segment bearing on its l 
upper side a small stalked plate {sirigil) of unknown function, 
furnished with rows of teeth. On account of the reduction and 
modification of tlic jaws in the Corixidae ^ C. Bomer has lately 
suggested that they should form a special sub-order of Hemiptera — 
the Sandaliorrhyncha. 


In the case of a North American species it is known lliat IJiis larval 
life lasts for seventeen years. The “ .song ” of Ihe male cicads is 
notorious and the structures by which it is produced have already 
been described (sec also Cicada). There are about 900 known 
.species, but the family is mostly confined to w'arm countries ; only 
a single cicad is found in England, and that is restricted to the south. 

The h'ulgoridae and Membracidae are two allied families most of 
whose members are also natives of hot regions. The Fulgorida$ 


have the head witli two ocelli and three-seffmented feelers ; frequently 
as in the tropical “ lantem^'fliea {q,u.) head is prolongea into a 
conspicuous Dladder, or trtiiik«'like process. The MembfocidM are 
remarkable on account of the backwanl prolongatkHi of the pronotum 
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After Howard, Vcnr Bonk U,S. /><//. 1894. 

Flo. 13. — Apple Scale Insect (Mytilaspis pomofum)» a, Scale from 
1>encath showing female and eggs; 6, from above, magnified 24 
times ; c and female and male scales on twigs, natural size ; d, 
male scale magniric<l 12 times. 



From Osborn (after Denny), 
B»//. s <A,.Sr.), Viv. E»it. 
U.S. JUpt. Agr. 

Fio. 14. — Louse 
(Pediculus vesHmenti), 
Magnified. 


into a process or hooddike structure which may extend far behind the 
tail-end of the abdomen. Two other allied families, the Cercopidae 
and Jassidae, are more numerously represented in our islands. 
The young of many of these insects are green and soft-skinned^ 
protecting themselves 
by the well - known 
frothy secretion that is 
called ** cuckoo-spit.’* 

In all the above- 
mentioned families of 
Homoptera there are 
three s^ments in each 
foot. The remaining 
four families have feet 
with only two seg- 
ments. They are of 
very great zoological 
interest on account of 
the peculiarities of 
their life-history — par- 
thenogenesis being of 
normal occurrence 
among most of them. The families Psyllidae 
(or “ jumpers ”) with eight or ten segments in 
the feeler and the Aleyrodidae (or ** snowy- 
flies ”) distinguished by their white mealy 
wings, are of comparatively slight importance. 

The two fandlies to which special attention 
has been paid are the Aphiaae or plant-lice 
(“ greenfly '*) and the Coccidac or scale-insects. 

The aphios (flg. ii) have feelers with seven or 
fewer distinct segments^ and the fifth abdominal 
segment usually carries a pair of tubular pro- 
cesses through which a waxy secretion is dis- 
charged. The sweet *' honey - dew,” often 
sought as a food by ants, is secreted from the 
intestines of aphids. The peculiar life-cycle in 
which successive generations are produced 
through the summer months by virgin females 
— ^the egg developing within the body of the mother — is de- 
scribed at length in the articles Aphides and Phylloxera. The 
Coccidac have only a single claw to the foot ; the males (flg. 12 a) 
have the fore- wings devmoped and the hind-wings greatly muced, 
while in the female wings are totally absmt and the tiody undergoes 
marked degradation (figs. 12, e, 13, 6). In the Coccids the forma- 


From Otborn ^fter 
SchiOdte). BmlL 5 
Dim, Eni, U,S. Deft, 
Agr. 

Fro. 15. — Pro- 
boscis of i^ediculus. 
Highly magnified. 


tiott of a protective waxy secretion— present in many geneta of 
Hoiiioptent->-reache8 its most extreme developmmit* In some coccids 
— ^the mealy-bugs ” {Dactylopius, &c.) for example — the secretion 
forms a white thread-like or plate-like covering which the insect 
carries about. But in most members of the fa^y, the secretion, 
united with cast cuticles and excrement, forms a firm ” scale, 
closely attached by its edges to the surface of the plant on which 
the insect lives, and serving as a shield beneath which the female 
coccid, with her eggs (fig. 13 a) and brood, finds shelter. The male 
coccid passes through a passive stage (fig. 4) before attaining the 
perfect condition. Many scale-insects are among the most serious 
of pests^ but various species have been utilized by man for the 
production of wax (lac) and red dye (cochineal). See Economic 
£NTOMOi.ooy, Scale-Insect. 

Anoplura 

The Anoplura or lice (see Louse) are wingless parasitic insects 
(fig. 14) forming an order distinct from the Hemiptera, tlieir sucking 
and piercing month-organs being apparently formed on quite a 
difierent plan from those of the Heteroptera and Homoptera. In 
front of the head is a short tube armed with strong recurved hooks 
which can be fixed into the skin of the host, and nrom tlie tube an 
elongate more slender sucking -trunk can be protruded (fig. 15). 
Each foot is provided with a single strong claur which, opposed to 
a process on the shin, serves to gra^p a hair of the host, all the lice 
being parasites on different mammals. Although G. Enderlein has 
recently shown that the jaws of the Hemiptera can be recognized 
in a reduced condition in connexion with the louse's proboscis, the 
modification is so excessive that the group certainly deserves ordinal 
separation. 

Bibliography. — A recent standard work on the morphology of 
the Hemiptera by R. Heymons {Nova Acta Acad. Leap. Carol. 
Ixxiv. 3, 1899) contains numerous references to older literature. 
An excellent survey of the order is given by D. Sharj^ {Cambridge 
Nat. Hist. vol. vi., 1898). For internal structure of Heteroptera see 
R. Dufour, Mem. savans strangers (Paris, iv., 1833); of Homoptera, 
E. Witlaczil {Arh. Zool. Inst. Wien, iv., 1882, Zeits. /. wiss. Zool. 
xliii., 1885). The development of Aphids has been dealt with by 
T. H. Huxley {Trans. Linn. Soc. xxii., 1858) and E. Witlaczil {Zeits. 
f. tviss. Zool. xl., 1884). Fossil Hemiptera are described by S. H. 
Scudder in K. Zittel’s PaUontologie (French translation, vol. ii. 
Paris, 1887, and English edition, vol. i., London, 1900), and by A. 
Handlirsch {Verh. zool. hot. Gesell. Wien, lii., 1902). Among general 
systematic works on Heteroptera may be mentioned J. C. SchiSdte 
{Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (4) vi., 1870) ; C. Stal's Enumeratio Hemip^ 
terorum {K. Svensk. Vet. Akad. Handl. ix.-xiv., 1870-1876) ; L. 
Lethierry and G. Severin's Catalogue ginBrale des himipthres (Brussels 
1893, &c.) ; G. C. Champion’s volumes in the Biologia Centrali- 
Americana ; W. L. Distant’s Oriental Cicadidae (London, 1889-1892), 
and many other papers ; M. E. Fernald's Catalogue of the Coccidae 
(Hatch, U.S.A., 1903). European Hemiptera have been dealt with 
in numerous papers by A. Futon. For British species we have 
.E. Saunders’s Hemiptera-Heteroptera of the British Isles (I.ondon, 
1892) ; J. Edwards's Hemiptera-IIomoptera of the British Isles 
(London, 1896) ; LB. Buckton's British Aphidac (London, Ray 
SocieW, 1875-1882) ; and R. Newstcad’s British Coccidae (London, 
Ray Swiety, 1901-1903). Aquatic Hemiptera are described by 
L. C. Miall {Nat. History Aquatic Insects’, London, 1895), and by 
G. W. Kirkaldy in numerous recent pimers {Entomologist, &c.). For 
marine Hemiptera (Halobates) see F. B. White {Challenger Reports, 
vii., 1883) ; J. J. Walker {Ent. Mo. Mag., 1893) ; N. Nassonov 
(Warsaw, 1893), and G. H. Carpenter {Knowledge, iqoi, and Report, 
Pearl Oyster Fisheries, Royal Society, 1906). Sound-producing 
organs of Heteroptera are describetl by A. Handlirsch {Ann. Hofmus. 
Wien, xv. 1900), and G. W. Kirkaldy {Journ. Quekett Club (2) viii. 
1901) : of Cica^ by G. Carlet {Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool. (6) v. 1877L 
For the Anoplura see E. Piaget's Pediculines (Leiden, 1880-1005). 
and G. Enderlein {Zool. Ane. xxviii., 1904). (G. H. C.) 

HEMLOCK (in O. Eng. hemlic or hymlice ; no comate is found 
in any other language, and the origin is unknowi^, the Conium 
maetdatum of botanists, a biennial umbelliferous plant, found 
wild in many parts of Great Britain and Ireland, where it occurs 
in waste places on hedge-banks, and by the borders of fields, 
and also widely spread over Europe and temperate Asia, and 
naturalized in the cultivated districts of North and ^uth 
America. It is an erect branching plant, growing from 3 to 6 ft. 
high, and emitting a disagreeable smell, like that of mice. The 
stems are hollow, smooth, somewhat glaucous green, spotted with 
dull dark purple, as alluded to in the specific name, maetdatum. 
The root-leaves have long furrowed footstalks, sheathing the 
stem at the base, and are large, triangular in outline, and 
repeatedly divided or compound, the ultimate and veiy numerous 
se^ents being small, ovate, and deeply incised at the edge. 
These leaves generally perish after the growth of the flowering 
stem, which takes place in the second year, while the leaves 
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produced on the stem become gradually smaller upwards. The 
branches are all terminated by compound many-rayed umbels 
of small white dowers, the general involucres consisting of several, 
the partial ones of ateut three short lanceolate bracts, the latter 
being usually turned towards the outside of the umbel. The 
flowers are succeeded by broadly ovate fruits, the mericarps 
(half-fruits) having five ribs which, when mature, are waved 
or crenated ; and when cut across the albumen is seen to be 
deeply furrowed on the inner face, so as to exhibit in section a 
reniform outline. The fruits when triturated with a solution 
of caustic potash evolve a most unpleasant odour. 

Hemlock is a virulent poison, but it varies much in potency 
according to the conditions under wluch it has grown, and the 
season or stage 6i growth at which it is gathered. In the first 
year the leaves have little power, nor in the second are their 
properties developed until the flowering period, at which time, 
or later on when the fruits are fully grown, the plant should be 
gathered. The wild plant growing in exposed situations is to 
be preferred to garden-grown samples, and is more potent in 
dry warm summers than in those which are dull and moist. 

The poisonous property of hemlock resides chiefly in the 
alkaloid conine or conia which is found in both the fruits and 
the leaves, though in exceedingly small proportions in the latt(-r. 
Conine resembles nicotine in its deleterious action, but is much 
less powerful. No chemical antidote for it is known. The 
plant also yields a second less poisonous crystallizable base 
called conhydrine, which may be com^erted into conine by the 
abstraction of the elements of water. When collected for 
medicinal purposes, for which both leaves and fruits are used, 
the former should be gathered at the time the plant is in full 
blossom, while the latter are said to possess the greatest degree 
of energy just before they ripen. The fruits are the chief source 
whence conine is prepared. The-principal forms in which hemlock 
is employed are the extract and juice of hemlock, hemlock 
poultice, and the tincture of hemlock fruits. Large doses 
produce vertigo, nausea and paralysis ; but in smaller quantities, 
administered by skilful hands, it has a sedative action on the 
nerves. It has also some reputationas an alterative and resolvent, 
and as an anodyne. 

The acrid narcotic propcities of the plant render it of some 
importance that one should be able to identify it, the more so 
as some of the compound-leaved umbellifcrs, which have a 
general similarity of appearance to it, form wholesome food 
for man and animals. Not only is this knowledge desirable 
to prevent the poisonous plant being detrimentally used in place 
of the wholesome one ; it is equally important in the opposite 
case, namely, to prevent the inert being substituted for the 
remedial agent. The plant with which hemlock is most likely 
to be confounded is Anlhriscics sylvestris, or cow-parsley, the 
leaves of which are freely eaten by cattle and rabbits ; this plant, 
like the hemlock, lias spotted stems but they are hairy, not 
hairless ; it has much-divided leaves of the same general form, 
but they are downy and aromatic, not smooth and nauseous 
when bniised ; and the fruit of Anihriscus is linear-oblong 
and not ovate. 

HEMP (in 0 . Eng. henep, cf . Dutch hefinep, Ger. Hanf, cognate 
with Gr. Kai/mj3is, l^t. cannabis), an annual herb (Cannabis saliva) 
having angular rough stems and alternate deeply lobed leaves. 
The b^t fibres of Cannabis are the hemp of commerce, but, 
unfortunately, the products from many totally different plants 
are often included under the general name of hemp. In some 
cases the fibre is obtained from the stem, while in others it 
comes from the leaf. Sunn hemp, Manila hemp, Sisal hemp, 
and Phormium (New Zealand flax, which is neither flax nor 
hemp) are treated separately. All these, however, are often 
clas.sed under the above general name, and so are the following : — 
Deccan or Ambari hemp, Hibiscus cannabinus, an Indian and 
East Indian malvaceous plant, the fibre from which is often 
known as brown hemp or Bombay hemp ; Pit6 hemp, which 
is obtained from the American ioe, Agave americana ; and 
Moorva or bowstring-hemp, Sansevieria zeylanica, which is 
obtained from an aloe-like plant, and is a native of India and 


Ceylon. Then there are Canada hemp, Apocynum cannabinuntf 
Kentucky hemp, Urtica cannabina, and others. 

The hemp pknt, like the hop, which is of the same natural 
order, Cannabinaceae, is dioecious, i,e, the male and female 
flowers are borne on separate plants. The female plant grows 
to a greater height than the male, and its foliage is darker and 
more luxuriant, but the plant takes from five to six weeks longer 
to ripen. When the male plants are ripe they are puUed, put 
up into bundles, and steeped in a similar manner to flax, but 
the female plants are allowed to remain until the seed is perfectly 
ripe. They arc then pulled, and after the seed has been removed 
are retted in the ordinary way. The seed is also a valuable 
product ; the finest is kept for sowing, a large quantity is sold 
for the food of cage birds, while the remainder is sent to the oil 
mills to be crushed. The extracted oil is used in the manufacture 
of soap, while the solid remains, known as oil-cake, are valuable 
as a food for cattle. The leaves of hemp have five to seven 
leaflets, the form of wliich is lanceolate-acuminate, with a 
serrate margin. The loose panicles of male flowers, and the 
short spikes of female flowers, arise from the axils of the upper 
leaves. The height of the plant varies greatly with season, soil 
and manuring ; in some districts it varies from 3 to 8 ft,, 
but in the Piedmont province it is not unusual to see them 
from 8 to 16 ft. in height, whilst a variety (Cannabis 
saliva, variety giganiea) has produced specimens over 17 ft. in 
height. 

All cultivated hemp belongs to the same species, Cannabis 
saliva ; the special varieties such as Cannabis indica. Cannabis 
chinensisy &c., owe their differences to climate and soil, and they 
lose many of their peculiarities when cultivated in temperate 
regions. Rumphius (in the 17th century) had noticed these 
differences between Indian and European hemp. 

Wild hemp still grows on the banks of the lower Ural, and 
the Volga, near the Caspian Sea. It extends to Persia, the 
Altai range and northern and western China. The authors of 
the Pharmacographia say : — “ It is found in Kashmir and in 
the Himdlaya, growing 10 to 12 ft. high, and thriving vigorously 
at an elevation of 6000 to 10,000 ft.'' Wild hemp is, however, 
of very little use as a fibre producer, although a drug is obtained 
from it. 

It would appear that the native country of the hemp plant is 
in some part of temperate Asia, prohaldy near the Caspian Sea. 
It spread westward throughout Europe, and southward through 
the Indian peninsula. 

The names given to the plant and to its products in different 
countries are of interest in connexion with the utilization of the 
fibre and resin. In Sans, it is called goni, sana, skanapu, banga 
and ganjika ; in Bengali, ganga ; Pers. bang and canna ; Arab. 
kinnub or cannub ; Gr. kannabis ; T^t, cannabis ; Ital. canappa ; 
Fr. chanvre ; Span, edhamo ; Portuguese, ednamo ; Russ. 
kondpd ; Lettish and Lithuanian, kannapes \ Slav, konopi ; 
Erse, canaib and canab ; A. Sax. hoenep ; Dutch, hennep ; 
Ger, Hanf: Eng, hemp; Danish and Norwegian, Icelandic, 

hampr ; and in Swed. ham pa. The English word canvas 
sufficiently reveals its derivation from cannaMs, 

Very little hemp is now grown in the British Isles, although 
this variety was considered to be of very good quality, and to 
possess great strength. The chief continental hemp-prodiicii^ 
countries are Italy, Russia and France ; it is also grown in 
several parts of Canada and the United States and India. Tlie 
Central Provinces, Bengal and Bombay are the chief centres 
of hemp cultivation in India, where the plant is of most use for 
narcotics. The satisfactory growth of hemp demands a light, 
rich and fertile soil, but, unlike most substances, it may be 
reared for a few years in succession. ITie time of sowing, the 
quantity of seed per acre (about three bushels) and the method 
of gathering and retting are very similar to those of flax ; but, 
as a rule, it is a hardier plant than flax, does not possess the same 
pliability, is much coarser and more brittle, and does not require 
the same amount of attention during the first few weeks of its 
growth. 

The very finest hemp, that grown in the province of Piedmont, 
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Italy; iS; however; very similar to fiax, and in many cases the two 
fibres are mixed in the same material. The hemp fibre has 
always been valuable for the rope industr)r^ and it was at one 
time very extensively used in the production of yams for the 
manufacture of sail cloth, sheeting, covers, bagging, sacking, &c. 
Much of the finer quality is still made into cloth, but almost all 
the coarser quality finds its way into ropes and similar material. 

A lai^ quantity of hemp cloth is still made for the British 
navy. The doth, when finished, is cut up into lengths, made 
into bags and tarred. They are then used as coal sacks. There 
is also a quantity made into sacks which are intended to hold 
very heavy material. Hemp yams are also used in certain 
classes of caipets, for special bags for use in cop dyeing and for 
similar special purposes, but for the ordinary bagging and 
sacking the employment of hemp yams has been almost entirely 
supplanted by yams made from the jute fibre. 

Hemp is grown for three products — (1) the fibre of its stem ; 
(2) the resinous secretion which is developed in hot countries 
upon its leaves and flowering heads ; (3) its oily seeds. 

Hemp has been employed for its fibre from ancient times. 
Herodotus (iv, 74) mentions the wild and cultivated hemp of 
Scythia, and describes the hempen garments made by the 
Thracians as equal to linen in fineness. Hesychius says tlie 
Thracian women made sheets of hemp. Moschion (about 200 
B.c.) records the use of hempen ropes for rigging the ship 
“ Syracusia ” built for Hiero II. llie hemp plant has been 
cultivated in northern India from a considerable antiquity, 
not only as a drug but for its fibre. Tlic Anglo-Saxons were 
well acquainted with the mode of preparing hemp. Hempen 
(^loth l^ecame common in central and southern Europe in the 
13th century. 

Hemp-resin. — ^Hemp as a drug or intoxicant for smoking 
and chewing occurs in the three forms of bhang, ganja and 
charas. 

1. Bhang, tlte Hindustani siddhi or sahzi, consists of the 
dried leaves and small stalks of the hemp ; a few fruits occur in 
it. It is of a dark brownish-green colour, and has a faint peculiar 
odour and but a slight taste. It is smoked with or without 
tobacco ; or it Ls made into a sweetmeat with honey, sugar 
and aromatic spices ; or it is powdered and infused in cold water, 
yielding a turbid drink, subdschi. Hashish is one of the Arabic 
names given to the Syrian and Turkish preparations of the 
resinous hemp leaves. One of the commonest of these prepara- 
tions is made by heating the bhang with water and butter, the 
butt(;r becoming thus charged with the resinous and active 
substances of the plant. 

2. Ganja, the guaza of the London brokers, consists of the 
flowering and fruiting heads of the female plant. It is brownish- 
green, and otherwise resembles bhang, as in odour and taste, 
i^me of the more esteemed kinds of hashish arc prepared from 
this ganja. Ganja is met with in the Indian bazaars in dense 
bundles of 24 plants or heads apiece. 'Ihe hashish in such 
extensive use in Central Asia is often seen in the bazaars of large 
cities in the form of cakes, i to 3 in. thick, 5 to 10 in. broad and 
10 to 15 in. long. 

3. Charas, or churrus, is the resin itself collected, as it exudes 
naturally from the plant, in different ways. The best sort is 
gathered by the hand like opium ; sometimes the resinous 
exudation of the plant is made to stick first of all to cloths, or 
to the leather garments of men, or even to tlieir skin, and is then 
removed by scrapings and afterwards consolidated by kneading, 
pressing and rolling. It contains about one-third or one-fourth 
its weight of the resin. But the churrus prepared by different 
methods and in different countries differs greatly in appearance 
<ind purity. Sometimes it takes the form of egg-like masses of 
greyish-brown colour, having when of high quality a shining 
resinous fracture. Often it occurs in the form of irregular 
friable lumps, like pieces of impure linseed oil-cake. 

The medicinal and intoxicating properties of hemp have 
probably been known in Oriental countries from a very early 
period. An ancient Chinese herbal, part of which was written 
about the 5th century b.c., while the remainder is of still earlier 


date, notices the seed and flower-bearing kinds of hemp. Other 
early writers refer to hemp as a remedy. The medicinal and 
dietetic use of hemp spread through India, Persia and Arabia 
in the early middle ages. The use of hemp (bhang) in India was 
noticed by Garcia d^Orta in 1563. Berlu in his Treasury of Drugs 
(1690) describes it as of an infatuating quality and pernicious 
use.” Attention was recalled to this drug, in consequence of 
Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition, by de Sacy (1809) and Rouger 
(1810). Its modem medicinal use is chiefly due to trials by Dr 
O’Shaughnessy in Calcutta (1838-1842). The plant is grown 
partly and often mainly for the sake of its resin in Persia, northern 
India and Arabia, in many parts of Africa and in Brazil. 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics, — ^The composition of this 
drug is still extremely obscure; partly, perhaps, because it 
varies so much in individual specimens. It appears to contain 
at least two alkaloids — cannabinine and tetano-cannabine — of 
which the former is volatile, 'fhe chief active principle may 
possibly be neither of these, but the substance cannabinon. 
There are also resins, a volatile oil and several other constituents. 
Cannabis indica — as the drug is termed in the pharmacopoeias — 
may be given as an extract (dose i-i gr.) or tincture (dose 5-15 
minims). 

The drug has no external action. The effects of its absorption, 
whether it be swallowed or smoked, vary within wide limits 
in different individuals and races. So great is this variation as 
to be inexplicable except on the view that the nature and propor- 
tions of the active principles var>^ greatly in different specimens. 
But typically the drug in an intoxicant, resembling alcohol in 
many features of its action, but differing in others. The early 
symptoms are highly pleasurable, and it is for these, as in the case 
of other stimulants, that the drug is so largely consumed in the 
East. There is a subjective sensation of mental brilliance, but, 
as in other cases, this is not borne out by the objective results. 
It has been suggested that the incoordination of neivous action 
under the influence of Indian hemp may be due to independent 
and non-concerted action on the part of the two halves of the 
cerebrum. Following on a decided lowering of the pain and 
touch senses, which may even lead to complete loss of cutaneous 
sensation, there comes a sleep which is often accompanied by 
fileasant dreams. There appears to be no evidence in the case 
of either the lower animals or the human subject that the drug 
is an aphrodisiac. Excessive indulgence in cannabis indica is 
very rare, but may lead to general ill-health and occasionally to 
insanity. The apparent impossibility of obtaining pure and 
trustworthy samples of the drug has led to its entire abandon- 
ment in therapeutics. When a good sample is obtained it is a 
safe and efficient hypnotic, at any rate in the case of a Euroj^can. 
The tincture should not be prescribed unless precautions are 
taken to avoid the precipitation of the resin which follows its 
dilution with water. 

Sec Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India. 

HEMSTERHUIS, FRANCIOIS (1721-1790), Dutch writer on 
aesthetics and moral philosophy, son of Tiberius Hemslerhuis, 
was l)om at Franeker in Holland, on the 27th of December 1721. 
He w'as educated at the university of Leiden, where he studied 
Plato. Failing to obtain a professorship, he entered the service 
of the state, and for many years acted as secretary to the state 
council of the United Provinces. He died at the Hague on the 
7th of July 1 790. Through his philosophical writings he became 
acquainted with many distinguished persons — Goethe, Herder, 
Princess Amalia of Gallitzin, and especially Jacobi, with whom 
he had much in common. Both were idealists, and their works 
suffer from a similar lack of arrangement, although distinguished 
by elegance of form and refined sentiment. His most valuable 
contributions are in the department of aesthetics or the general 
analysis of feeling. His philosophy has been characterized as 
Socratic in content and Platonic in form. Its foundation was 
the desire for self-knowledge and truth, untrammelled by the 
rigid bonds of any particular system. 

His most important works, all of which were written in French, are : 
LeUre suv la sculpture (1769), in which occurs the well-known defini- 
tion of the Beautiful as that which gives us the greatest number of 
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ideas in the shortest space o£ time \ its continuation, Lettre sur 
les d^sirs (1770) ; LeUre suv Vhomme et ses rapports (1772), in which 
the moral organ ** and the theory of knowledge arc discussed ; 
Sopyle (1778), a dialogue on the relation between the soul and the 
body, and also an attack on materialism ; ArisUe (1779)) the 
" theodicy ” of Hemsterhuis, discussing the existence of God and liis 
relation to man ; Simon (1787), on the four faculties of the soul, 
which are the will, the imagination, the moral principle (which is 
both passive and active) ; Alexis (1787), an attempt to prove that 
there are three golden ages, ttie last being tlie life beyond the grave ; 
LeUre sur VathHsme (1787). 

The best collected edition of his works is by P. S. Meijboom 
(1846-1850) ; see also S. A. Gronemann, P. HemsterhuiSj de Neder- 
lanaische Wijsgeer (Utrecht, 1867) ; E. Grucker, Franfois Hemsterhuis , 
sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1866) ; E. Meyer, Der Philosoph Frans 
Hemsterhuis (Breslau, 1893), with bibliographical notice. 

HElDTERHUlS, nBBRIUS (1685-1 766), Dutch philologist 
and critic, was bom on the 9th of January 1685 at Groningen 
in Holland. His father, a learned physician, gave him so good 
an early education that, when he entered the university of his 
native town in his fifteenth year, he speedily proved himself to 
be the best student of mathematics. After a year or two at 
Groningen, he was attracted to the university of Leiden by the 
fame of Perizonius ; and while there he was entrusted with the 
duty of arranging the manuscripts in the library. Though he 
accepted an appointment as professor of mathematics and 
philosophy at Amsterdam in his twentieth year, he had already 
directed his attention to the study of the ancient languages. 
In 1706 he completed the edition of Pollux’s Onomasticon begun 
by I^derlin ; but the praise he received from his countrymen 
was more than counterbalanced by two letters of criticism from 
Bentley, which mortified him so keenly that for two months he 
refused to open a Greek book. In 1717 Hemsterhuis was 
appointed professor of Greek at Franeker, but he did not enter 
on his duties there till 1720. In 1738 he became professor of 
national history also. Two years afterwards he was called to 
teach the same subjects at Leiden, where he died on the 7th of 
April 1766. Hemsterhuis was the founder of a laborious and 
useful Dutch school of criticism, which had famous disciples 
in Valckenaer, T-»cnnep and Ruhnken, 

His chief writings arc the following : Luciani colloquia et Timon 
(1708) ; Aristophanis Plutus (17^4) ; Notae, ad Xenophontem 
Ephesium in the Miscellanea crtlica of Amsterdam, vols. iii. and 
iv. ; Observationes ad Chrysostomi homilias \ Orationes (1784) ; 
a Latin translation of the Birds of Aristophanes, in Kiister’s edition ; 
notes to Bernard’s Thomas M agister^ to Alberti’s Hesychius^ to 
Ernesti's Callimachus and to Burmann’s Propertius. Sec Elogium 
T TlemsterhusU (with Bentley’s letters) by Ruhnken (1789), and 
Supplementa annotationis ad elogium T. Hemsterhusiij <S^c. (Leiden, 
1874)’; also J. E. Sandys' Hist. Class. Scholarship, ii. (1908). 

HEMT, CHARLES NAPIER (1841- ), British painter, 

bom at Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne, was trained in the Newcastle school 
of art, in the Antwerp academy and in the studio of Baron Leys. 
He has produced some figure subjects and landscapes, but is 
best known by his admirable marine paintings. He was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy in 1898, associate of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water ('olours in 1890 and member in 
1897. Two of his paintings, “ Pilchards ” (1897) and “ London 
I^iver ” (1904), are in the National Gallery of British Art. 

HEN, a female bird, especially the female of the common fowl 
(q.v.). TTie O. Eng. han is the feminine form of hana, the male bird, 
a correlation of words which is represented in other Teutonic 
languages, cf. Ger. Hahn, Henne, Dutch haan, hen, Swed. hane, 
honne, &c. ITie 0 . Eng. name for the male bird has disappeared, 
its place being taken by “ cock,” a word probably of onomato- 
poeic origin, being from a base kuk- or kik~, seen also in “chicken.” 
This word also appears in Fr. coq, and medieval Lat. coccus, 

HfiNAULT, CHARLES JEAN FRANgOIS (1685-1770), French 
historian, was born in Paris on the 8th of February 1685. His 
father, a farmer-general of taxes, was a man of literary tastes, 
and young Hinault obtained a good education at the Jesuit 
college. Captivated by the eloquence of Massillon, in his fifteenth 
year he entered the Oratory with the view of becoming a preacher, 
but after two years* residence he changed his intention, and, 
inheriting a position which secured him access to the most select 
society of Paris, he achieved distinction at an early period by his 
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gay, witty and gracefid manners. His literary talent, mani- 
fested in the composition of various light poetical pieces an 
opera, a tragedy {Cornelie vestale, 1710), &c., obtained his entr^ce 
to the Academy (1723). Peiil-maitre as he was, he had also 
serious capacity, for he became councillor of the parlement of 
Paris (1705), and in 1710 he was chosen president of the court of 
enquetes. After the death of the count de Rieux (son of the 
famous financier, Samuel Bernard) he became (1753) super- 
intendent of the household of Queen Marie Leszczynska, whose 
intimate friendship he had previously enjoyed. On his recovery 
in his eightieth year from a dpgerous malady (1765) he pro- 
fessed to have undergone religious conversion and retired into 
private life, devoting the remainder of his days to study and 
devotion. His religion was, however, according to the marquis 
d’Argenson, “ exempt from fanaticism, persecution, bitterness 
and intrigue ** ; and it did not prevent him from continuing his 
friendship with Voltaire, to whom it is said he had formerly 
rendered the service of saving the manuscript of La Iletiriade, 
when its author was about to commit it to the flames. The 
literary work on which Hinault bestowed his chief attention was 
the Abrege chronologique de Vhistoire de France, first published 
in 1744 without the author’s name. In the compass of two 
volumes he comprised the whole history of France from the 
earliest times to the death of Louis XIV. The work has no 
originality. Hinault had kept his note-books of the history 
lectures at the Jtjsuit college, of which the substance was taken 
from M^zeray and P. Daniel. He revised them first in 1723, 
and later put them in the form of question and answer on the 
model of P. le Ragois, and by following Dubos and BouJain- 
villiers and with the aid of the abbe Boiidot he compiled \\\s Abrege. 
The research is all on the surface and is only borrowed. But 
the work had a prodigious success, and was translated into 
several languages, even into Chinese. This was due partly to 
rienault’s popularity and position, partly to the agreeable style 
which made the history readable. He inserted, according to 
the fashion of the period, moral and political reflections, 
which are always brief and generally as fresh and pleasing as they 
are just. A few masterly strokes reproduced the leading features 
of each age and the characters of its illustrious men ; accurate 
chronological tables set forth the most interesting events in the 
liistory of each sovereign and the names of the great men 
who flourished during his reign ; and interspersed throughout 
the work are occasional chapters on the social and civil state of 
the country at the close of each era in its history. Continuations 
of the work have been made at separate periods by Fantin des 
Odoards, by Anguis with notes by Walckenaer,and by Michaud. 
He died at Paris on the 24th of November 1770. 

BiBLTOGKArHY. — Henault's M/moires have come down to us in 
two different versions, both claiming to be authentic. One was 
published in 1855 by M. du Vigaii ; the other was owned by the 
Comte de Coutades, wlio permitted l.ucien Percy to give long extracts 
in his work on President Henault (Paris, 1893). The memoirs are 
fragmentary and disconnected, but contain interesting anecdotes and 
details concerning persons of note. See the Correspondance of Grimm, 
of Madame du Deffand and of Voltaire ; the notice by Walckenaer 
in the edition of the Ahrigi\ Sainte-Bcuve, Causeries du lundi, 
vol. xi. ; and the Origines de Vahrigd (Ann. Bulletin de la SociHl de 
Vhistoire de France, 1901). Also H. Lion, Le Pn^sident Hcrault 
(Paris, 1903). 

HENBANE (Fr. jusquiaume, from the Gr. voo-Km/mv, or 
hog’s-bean ; Ital. ginsquiamo ; Ger. Schwarzes Bilsenhraul, 
Huhnertod, Saubohne and Zigeuner-Korn or “ gipsies’ corn ”), 
the common name of the plant Hyoscyamus niger, a member 
of the natural order Solanaceae, indigenous to Britain, found 
wild in waste places, on rubbish about villages and old castles, 
and cultivated for medicinal use in various counties in the south 
and east of England. It occurs also in central and southern 
Europe and in western Asia extending to India and Siberia, 
and has long been naturalized in the United States. 'There 
are two forms of the plant, an annual and a biennial, which 
spring indifferently from the same crop of seed — the one growling 
on during summer to a height of from i to 2 ft., and flowering 
and perfecting seed ; the other producing the first season only 
a tuft of radical leaves, which disappear in winter, leaving undcr- 
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pound a thick fle^y root, from the crown of which arises in 
spring a branched flowerii^ stem, usualfy much taUer and more 
vigorous than the flowering stems of the aimual plants. 
biennial form is that which is considered ofikinal. Tlie radical 
leaves of this biennial plant spread out flat on all sides from the 
crown of the root ; they are ovate-oblong, acute, stalked, and 
more or less incisely-^thed, of a peyish-green colour, and 
covered with viscid hairs ; these leaves perish at the approach 
of winter. The flowering stem pushes up from the root-crown 
in spring, ultimately reaching from 3 to 4 ft. in height, and as it 
grows Incoming branched, and furnished with alternate sessile 
leaves, which are stem-clasjping, oblong, unequally-lobed, clothed 
with glandular clammy hairs, and of a dull grey-green, the whole 
plant having a powerful nauseous odour. The flowers are shortly- 
stalked, the lower ones powing in the fork of the branches, 
the upper ones sessile in one-sided leafy spikes which are rolled 
back at the top before flowering, the leaves becoming smaller 
upwards and taking the place of bracts. The flowers have an 
um-shaped calyx which persists around the fruit and is strongly 
veined, with five stiff, broad, almost prickly lobes ; these, 
when the soft matter is removed by maceration, form very elegant 
specimens when associated with leaves prepared in a similar 
way. The corollas are obliquely funnel-shaped, of a dirty 
yellow or buff, marked with a close reticulation of purple veins. 
The capsule opens transversely by a convex lid and contains 
numerous seeds. Both the leaves and the seeds are employed 
in pharmacy. The Mahommedan doctors of India are 
accustomed to prescribe the seeds. Henbane yields a poisonous 
alkaloid, hyoscyamine, which is stated to have properties almost 
identical with those of atropine, from which it differs in being 
more soluble in water. It is usually obtained in an amorphous, 
scarcely ever in a crystalline state. Its properties have been 
investigated in Germany by T. Husemann, Shroff, Hohn, kc, 
H6hn finds its chemical composition expressed by ^ 18 ^ 28 ^ 2 ^ 3 * 
(Compare Hellmann, Beiirdge zur Kenntnts der physiology 
Wirkung des Hyoscyamins, &c., Jena, 1874.) In small and 
repeated doses henbane has been found to have a tranquillizing 
effect upon persons affected by severe nervous irritability. 
In poisonous doses it causes loss of speech, distortion and 
paralysis. In the form of extract or tincture it is a valuable 
remedy in the hands of a medical man, either as an anodyne, 
a hypnotic or a sedative. The extract of henbane is rich in 
nitrate of potassium and other inorganic salts. The smoking 
of the seeds and capsules of henbane is noted in books as a 
somewhat dangerous remedy adopted by country people for 
toothache. Accidental poisoning from henbane occasionally 
occurs, owing sometimes to the apparent edibility and whole- 
someness of the root. 

See Beatley and Trumen, Medicinal Plants j 194 {1880). 

HSNCHMAN, originally, probably, one who attended on a 
horse, a groom, and hence, like groom (g.v.), a title of a sub- 
ordinate official in royal or noble households. The first part 
of the word is the 0 . Eng. hengest, a horse, a word which occurs in 
many Teutonic languages, cf. Ger. and Dutch hengst. The word 
appears in the name, Hengest, of the Saxon chieftain (see 
Hengest and Horsa) and still survives in English in place and 
other names beginning with Hingst- or Hinx-. Henchmen, 
pages of honour or squires, rode or walked at the side of their 
master in processions and the like, and appear in the Ei^lish 
royal household from the 14th century till Elizabeth abolished 
the royal henchmen, known also as the children of honour.” 
The word was obsolete in English from the middle of the 17th 
century, and seems to have been revived through Sir Walter 
Scott, who took the word and its derivation, according to the 
New English Dictionaijj irom Edward Burt’s Letters from a 
GenAefhdh in the North of Scotland, together with its erroneous 
derivation from “ haunch.” The word is, in this sense, used as 
synonymous with “ gillie,” the faithful personal follower of a 
Highland chieftain, the man who stands at his master’s “ haunch,” 
^dy for any emergenc>^ It is this sense that usually survives 
in modern ui^e of the word, adhere it is often used of an out-and- 
out adherent or partisan, ready to do anything. 


HimnsaflOII, AUXANDn (1583-1646), Scottish ecclesi- 
astic, was in 1583 at Criech, Fitohire. He graduated at 
the university of St Andrews in 1603, and in 1610 was appointed 
professor of rhetoric and jpdiilosophy and questor of the faculty 
of arts. Shortly after this he was presented to the living of 
Leuchars. As Henderson was forced upon his parish by A^h- 
bishop George Gladstanes, and was known to sympathize with 
episcopacy, his settlement was at first extremely unpopular ; 
but he subsequently changed his views and became a Presby- 
terian in doctrine and church government, and one of the most 
esteemed ministers in Scotland. He early made his mark as a 
church leader, and took an active part in petitioning against the 

five acts ” and later against the introduction of a service*-book 
and canons drawn up on the model of the English prayer-book. 
On the ist of March 1638 the public signing of the '' National 
Covenant ” began in Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh. Henderson 
was mainly responsible for the final form of this document, 
which consisted of (i) the “ king’s confession ” drawn up in 
1581 by John Craig, (2) a recitd of the acts of parliament 
against “ superstitious and papistical rites,” and (3) an elaborate 
oath to maintain the true reformed religion. Owing to the skill 
shown on this occasion he seems to have been applied to when 
any manifesto of unusual ability was required. In July of the 
same year he proceeded to the north to debate on the “ Covenant” 
with the famous Aberdeen doctors ; but he was not well received 
by them. “ The voyd church was made fast, and the keys 
keeped by the magistrate,” says Baillie. Henderson’s next 
public opportunity was in the famous Assembly which met in 
Glasgow on the 2 ist of November 1638. He was chosen moderator 
by acclamation, being, as Baillie says, ‘‘ incomparablie the ablest 
man of us all for all things.” James Hamilton, 3rd marquess 
of Hamilton, was the king’s commissioner; and when the 
Assembly insisted on proceeding with the trial of the bishops, 
he formally dissolved the meeting under pain of treason. Acting 
on the constitutional principle that the king’s right to convene 
did not interfere with the church’s independent right to hold 
assemblies, they sat till the 20th of December, deposed all the 
Scottish bishops, excommunicated a number of them, repealed 
all acts favouring episcopacy, and reconstituted the Scottish 
Kirk on thorough Presbyterian principles. During the sitting of 
this Assembly it was carried by a majority of seventy-five votes 
that Henderson should be transferred to Edinburgh. He had 
been at Leuchars for about twenty -three years, and was extremely 
reluctant to leave it. 

While Scotland and England were preparing for the “ First 
Bishops’ War,” Henderson drew up two papers, entitled respec- 
tively The Remonstrance of the Nobility and Instructions for 
Defensive Arms, The first of these documents he published 
himself ; the second was published against his wish by John 
Corbet (1603-1641), a deposed minister. The “ First Bishops’ 
War ” did not last long. At the Pacification of Birks the king 
virtually granted all the demands of the Scots. In the negotia- 
tions for peace Henderson was one of the Scottish commissioners, 
and made a very favourable impression on the king. In 1640 
Henderson was elected by the town council rector of Edinburgh 
University — an office to which he was annually re-elected till 
his death. The Pacification of Birks had been wrung from the 
king; and the Scots, seeing that he was preparing for the 
“ S^nd Bishops’ War,” took the initiative, and pressed into 
England so vigorously tliat Charles had again to yield everything. 
The maturing of the treaty of peace took a considerable time, 
and Henderson was again active in the negotiations, first at 
Ripon (October ist) and afterwards in London. While he was 
in London he had a p^fsonal interview with the king, with the 
view of obtaining assistance for the Scottish universities from 
the money formerly applied to the support of the bishops. 
On Henderson’s return to Edinburgh in July 1641 the Assembly 
was sitting at St Andrews. To suit the convenience of the 
parliament, how'cver, it removed to Edinburgh ; Henderson 
was elected moderator of the Edinburgh meeting. In this 
Assembly he proposed that a confession of faith> a catechism, 
a directory for all the parts of the public worship, and a platform 
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ti govemment^ whcreinposriWy Engluid and wc might agree/’ 
ihouki be drawn up. This was unanimously approved of, and 
the laborious undertaking was left in Henderson’s hands ; but 
the notable motion ” did not lead to any immediate results. 
During Qiarles’s second state-visit to Scotland, in the autumn 
of 1641, Henderson acted as his chaplain, and managed to get 
the funds, formerly belonging to the bishopric of Edinburgh, 
applied to the metropolitan university. In 1643 Henderson, 
whose policy was to keep Scotland neutral in the war which had 
now broken out between the king and the parli^ent, was 
engaged in corresponding with England on ecclesiastical topics ; 
and, shortly afterwards, he was sent to Oxford to mediate 
between the kmg and his parliament ; but his mission proved 
a failure. 

A memorable meeting of the General Assembly was held in 
August 1643. Henderson was elected moderator for the third 
time. He presented a draft of the famous Solemn League and 
Covenant,” which was received with great enthusiasm. Unlike 
the “ National Covenant ” of 1638, which applied to Scotland 
only, this document was common to tlie two kingdoms. 
Henderson, Baillie, Rutherford and others were sent up to 
London to represent Scotland in the Assembly at Westminster. 
The “ Solemn League and Covenant,” which pledged both 
countries to the extirpation of prelacy, leaving further decision 
as to church government to be decided by the example of the 
best reformed churches,” after undergoing some slight alterations, 
passed the two Houses of Parliament and the Westminster 
Assembly, and thus became law for the two kingdoms. By 
means of it Henderson has had considerable influence on the 
history of Great Britain. As Scottish commissioner to the 
Westminster Assembly, he was in England from August 1643 till 
August 1646 ; his principal work was the drafting of the directory 
for public worship. Early in 1645 Henderson was sent to ; 
Uxbridge to aid the commissioners of the two parliaments in I 
negotiating with the king ; but nothing came of the conference. 
In r646 the king joined the Scottish army ; and, after retiring 
with them to Newcastle, he sent for Henderson, and discussed 
with him the two systems of church government in a number of 
papers. Meanwhile Henderson was failing in health. He sailed 
to Scotland, and eight days after his arrival died, on the 19th 
of August 1646. He was buried in Greyfriars churchyard, 
Edinburgh ; and his death was the occasion of national mourning 
in Scotland. On the 7th of August Baillie had written that he 
had heard that Henderson was dying ” most of heartbreak,” A 
document was published in I^ondon purporting to be a “Declara- 
tion of Mr Alexander Henderson made upon his Death-bed ” ; 
and, although this paper was disowned, denounced and shown to 
be false in the General Assembly of August 1648, the document 
was used by Clarendon as giving the impression that Henderson 
had recanted. Its foundation was probably certain expressions 
lamenting Scottish interference in English affairs. 

Henderson is one of the greatest men in the history of Scotland 
and, next to Knox, is certainly the most famous of Scottish 
ecclesiastics. He had great political genius ; and his statesman- 
ship was so influential that “ he was,” as Masson well observes, 

“ a cabinet minister without office.” He has made a deep mark 
on the history, not only of Scotland, but of England ; and the 
existing Presbyterian churches in Scotland are largely indebted 
to him for the forms of their dogmas and their ecclesiastic.3l 
organization. He is thus justly considered the second founder of 
the Reformed Church in Scotland. 

See M'Crie's Life of Alexander Henderson (1846) ; Alton's Life and 
Times of Alexander Henderson (1836) ; 2 'he Letters and Journals of 
Robert Baillie (1841-1843) (an excce^ngly valuable work, from an 
historical ^int of view) ; J. H. Burton’s History of Scotland ; D. 
Masson's Life of Drummond of Hawthornden ; and, above all, 
Iflas^n's Life of Milton ; Andrew Lang, Hist, of Scotland (1907), 
vol. lii. Henderson's own works are chiday contributions to current 
controveraes, speeches and sermons. (T. Gi. ; D. Mn.) 

HENDERSON, EBENEZER (i 784-1858), a Scottish divine, was 
bom at the Linn near Dunfermline on the 17th of November 
1784, and died at Mortlake on the 1 7th of May 1858. He was tlie 
youngest son of an agricultural labourer, and after three years’ 
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sdioolmg spent some time at watchmaking and as a shoemaker’s 
apprentice. In 1803 he joined Robert Haldane’s theological 
seminary, and in 1805 was selected to accompany the Rev. John 
Paterson to India ; but eis the East India Company would not 
allow British vessels to convey missionaries to India, Henderson 
and his colleague went to Denmark to await the chance of a 
pas sage to Serampur, then a Danish port. Being unexpectedly 
delayed, and having begun to preach in Copenhagen, they 
ultimately decided to settle in Denmark, and in 1806 Henderson 
became pastor at Elsinore. From this time till about 1817 he 
was engaged in encouraging the distribution of Bibles in the 
S^ndinavian countries, and in the course of his labours he 
visited Sweden and I.apland (1807-1808), Iceland (1814-1815) 
and the mainland of Denmark and part of Germany (1816). 
During most of this time he was an agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. On the 6th of October 181 1 he formed the 
first Congregational church in Sweden. In 1818, after a visit to 
England, he travelled in company with Paterson through Russia 
as far south as Tiflis, but, instead of settling as was proposed at 
Astrakhan, he retraced his steps, having resigned his connexion 
with the Bible Society owing to his disapproval of a translation 
of the Scriptures which had been made in Turkish. In 1822 he 
was invited by Prince Alexander (Galitzin) to assist the Russian 
Bible Society in translating the Scriptures into various languages 
spoken in the Russian empire. After twenty years of foreign 
labour Henderson returned to England, and in 1825 was appointed 
tutor of the Mission College, Gosport. In 1830 he succeeded Dr 
William Harrison as theological lecturer and professor of Oriental 
languages in Highbury Congregational College. In 1850, on the 
am^gamation of the colleges of Homerton, Coward and Highbury, 
he retired on a pension. In 1852-1853 he was pastor of Sheen 
Vale chapel at Mortlake. His last work was a translation of the 
book of Ezekiel. Henderson was a man of great linguistic attain- 
ment. He made himself more or less acquainted, not only with the 
ordinary languages of scholarly accomplishment and the various 
members of tlie Scandinavian group, but also with Hebrew, 

1 Syriac, Ethiopic, Russian, Arabic, Tatar, Persian, Turkish, 
Armenian, Manchu, Mongolian and Coptic. He organized the 
first Bible Society in Denmark (1814), and paved the way for 
several others. In 1817 he was nominated by the Scandinavian 
Literary Society a corresponding member ; and in 1840 he was 
made D.D. by the university of Copenhagen. He was honorary 
secretary for life of the Religious Tract Society, and one of the 
first promoters of the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews. The records of his travels in Iceland 
(1818) were valuable contributions to our knowledge of that 
island. His other principal works are : Iceland^ or the Journal 
of a Residence in that Island (2 vols., 1818) ; Biblical Researches 
and Travels in Russia (1826) ; Elements of Biblical Criticism and 
Interpretaiion (1830); The Vaudois, a Tour of the Valleys of 
Piedmont (1845). 

See Memoirs of Ebeneser Henderson^ by Thulia S. Henderson (his 
daughter) (l^ondon, 1859) ; Congregational Year Book (1859). 

HENDERSON, GEORGE FRANCIS ROBERT (1854-1903). 
British soldier and military writer, was bom in Jersey in 1854. 
Educated at Leeds Grammar School, of which his father, after- 
wards Dean of Carlisle, was headmaster, he was early attracted 
to the study of histor>% and obtained a scholarship at St John’s 
College, Oxford. But he soon left the University for Sandhurst, 
whence he obtained his first commission in 1878. One year 
later, after a few months’ service in India, he was promoted 
lieutenant and returned to England, and in 1882 he went on 
active service with his regiment, the York and Lancaster (65th/ 
84th) to Egypt. He was present at Tell-el-Mahuta and Kassassin, 
and at Tell-el-Kebir was the first man of his regiment to enter the 
enemy’s works. His conduct attracted the notice of Sir Garnet 
(afterwards Lord) Wolseley, and he received the 5tli class of the 
Mcdjidieh order. His name was, further, noted for a brevet- 
majority, which he did not receive till he l^ecame captain in 
18^. During these years he had been quietly studying military 
art and history at Gibraltar, in Bermuda and in Nova Scotia, 
in spite of the difficulties of research, and in 1889 appeared 
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(anonymously) his first work, The Campaign of Frederuksburg. 
In the same year he became Instructor in Twjtics, Military Law 
and Administration at Sandhurst. From this post he proceeded 
as Professor of Military Art and History to the StaJff G)llege 
(1892-1899), and there exercised a profound influence on the 
younger generation of officers. His study on Spicheren had been 
begun some years before, and in 1898 appeared, as the result of 
eight years' work, his masterpiece, Stonewall Jackson and the 
American Civil War. In the South African War Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henderson served with distinction on the staff of Lord 
Roberts as Director of Intelligence. But overwork and malaria 
broke his health, and he had to return home, being eventually 
selected to write the official history of the war. But failing 
health obliged him to go to Egypt, where he died at Assuan on 
the 5th of March 1903. He had completed the portion of the 
histoiy of the South African War dealing with the events up to the 
commencement of hostilities, amounting to about a volume, but 
the War Office decided to suppress this, and the work was begun 
de novo and carried out by Sir F. Maurice. 

Various lectures and papers by Henderson were collected and 
published in 1905 by Captain Malcolm, D.S.O., under the title 
The Science of IVar ; to this collection a memoir was contxibuted by 
Lord Roberts. See also Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, vol. xlvii. No. 302. 

HENDERSON, JOHN (1747-17S5), English actor, of Scottish 
descent, was bom in London. He made his first appearance 
on the stage at Bath on the 6th of October 1772 as Hamlet. 
His success in this and other Shakespearian parts led to his 
bein^ called the “Bath Roscius.” He had great difficulty in 
getting a London engagement, but finally appeared at the 
Haymarket in 1777 as Shy lock, and his success was a source of 
considerable profit to Colman, the manager. Sheridan then 
engaged him to play at Drury Lane, where he remained for two 
years. When the companies joined forces he went to Cnvent 
Garden, appearing as Richard III. in 1778, and creating original 
parts in many of the plays of Cumberland, Shirley, Jephson 
and others. His last appearance was in 1785 as Horatius in 
The Roman Father^ and he died on the 2Sth of November of 
tliat year and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Garrick was 
very jealous of Henderson, and the latter’s power of mimicry 
separated him also from Colman, but he was always gratefully 
remembered by Mrs. Siddons and others of his profession whom 
he had encouraged. He was a close friend of Gainsborough, 
who painted his portrait, as did also Stewart and Romney. 
He was co-author of Sheridan and Henderson’s Practical Method 
of Reading and Writing English Poetry, 

HENDERSON, a city and the county-seat of Henderson county , 
Kentucky, U.S.A., on the S. bank of the Ohio river, alx)ut 
142 m. W.S.W. of Louisville. Pop. (1890), 8835 ; (1900), 10,272, 
of whom 4029 were negroes ; (1906 estimate), 15,201. It is 
served by the Illinois ('entral, the T/)uisville & Nashville, and 
the Ix)iiisville, Henderson & St. Louis railways, and has direct 
communication by steamboat with Louisville, Evansville, Cairo, 
Memphis and New Orleans. Henderson is built on the high 
bank of the river, above the flood level ; the river is spanned 
here by a fine steel bridge, designed by George W. G. Ferris 
(185^1896), the designer of the Ferris Wheel. Tlie city has a 
public park of 80 acres and a Carnegie library. It is situated 
in the midst of a region whose soil is said to be the best in- the 
world for the raising of dark, heavy-fibred tobacco, and is well 
adapted also for the j];rowing of fruit, wheat and Indian com. 
Bituminous coal is obtained from the surrounding country. 
Immense quantities of stemmed tobacco are shipped ifrom here, 
and the city is an important market for Indian com. The 
manufactures of the city include cotton and woollen goods, 
hominy, meal, flour, tobacco and cigars, carriages, b^kets, 
ohairs and other furniture, bricks, ice, whisky and beer ; the 
value of the city’s factory products in 1905 was $1,365,120. 
The municipality owns and operates its water works, gas plant 
and electric-lighting plant. Henderson, named in honour of 
Richard Henderson (1734-1785), was settled as early as 1784, 
was first known as R^ Banks, was laid out as a town by Hender- 
son’s company in 1797, was incorporated as a town in i8io,and 


was first chartered as a city in 1854. The city boundary lines 
were extended in 1905 by the annexation of Audubon and 
Edgewood. Henderson was for some time the home of John 
James Audubon, the omithologi.'t. 

HENDIADYS, the name adopted from the Gr. ci/ 

(“ one by means of two ”) for a rhetorical figure, in which two 
words connected by a copulative conjunction are used of a single 
idea; usually the ^ure takes the form of two substantives 
instead of a substantive and adjective, as in the classical example 
pateris lihamus et auro (Virgil, Georgies, ii. 192), “ we pour 
libations in cups and gold ” for “ cups of gold.” 

HENDON, an urbw district in the Harrow parliamentary 
division of Middlesex, England, on the river Brent, 8 m. N.W. 
of St Paul’s Cathedral, London, served by the Midland railway. 
Pop. (1891), 15,843; 22450- The nucleus of the township 

lies on high ground to the east of the Edgware road, which crosses 
the Welsh Harp reservoir of Regent’s ^nal, a favourite fishing 
and skating resort. The church of St Mary is mainly Per- 
pendicular, and contains a Norman font and monuments of the 
1 8th century. To the north of the village, which has extended 
greatly as a residential suburb of the metropolis, is Mill Hill, 
with a Roman Catholic Missionary College, opened in 1871, 
with branches at Rosendaal, Holland and Brixen, Austria, and 
a preparatory school at Freshfield near Liverpool ; and a large 
grammar school founded by Nonconformists in 1807. The 
manor belonged at an early date to the abbot of Westminster. 

HENDRICKS, THOMAS ANDREWS (1819-1885), American 
political leader, vice-president of the United States in 1885, 
was born near Zanesville, Ohio, on the 7th of September 1819. 
He graduated at Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana, in 1841, 
and began in 1843 a successful career at the bar. Identifying 
himself with the Democratic partv^, he served in the state House 
of Representatives in 1848, and was a prominent member of the 
convention for the revision of the state constitution in 1850-1851, 
a representative in Congress (1851-1855), commissioner of the 
United States General l-and Office (1855-1859), a United States 
senator (1863-1869), and governor of Indiana (1873-1877). 
From 1868 until his death he was put forward for nomination 
for the presidency at ever>' Democratic convention save that of 
1872. Both in 1876 and 1884, after his failure to receive the 
nomination for the presidency, he was nominated by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention for vice-president, his nomination 
in each of these conv entions being made partly, it seems, with 
the hope of gaining “greenback” votes — Hendricks had opposed 
tne immediate resumption of specie payments. In 1876, with 
S. J. Tildcn, he lost the disputed election by the decision 
of the electoral commission, but he was elected with Grover 
Cleveland in 1884. He died at Indianapolis on the 25th of 
Noveml)er 1885. 

HENGELO or Hengeloo, a town in the province of Oveiy^ssel, 
Holland, and a junction station 5 m. by rail N.W. of En-^chede. 
Pop. (1900), 14,968. The castle belonging to the ancient terri- 
torial lords of Hengelo has long since disappeared, and the only 
interest the town now possesses is as the centre of the flourishing 
industries of the Twente district. The manufacture of col ton 
in all its branches is very actively carried on, and there are 
dye-works and breweries, besides the engineering works of the 
state railway company. 

HENGEST and HORSA, the brother chieftains who led the first 
Saxon bands which settled in England. They were apparently 
called in by the British king Vortigem (q.v.) to defend him against 
the Piets. The place of their, landing is said to have been 
Ebbsfleet in Kent. Its date is not certainly known, 450-455 
being given by the English authorities, 428 by the Welsh (see 
Kent). The settlers of Kent are described by Bede as Jutes 
(^.».), and there are traces in Kentish custom of differences 
from the other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Hengest and Horsa 
were at first given the island of Thanet as a home, but soon 
quarrelled with their British allies, and gradually possessed 
themselves of what became the kingdom of Kent. In 455 the 
Saxon Chronicle records a battle between Hengest and Horsa 
and Vortigem at a place called Aegaels threp, in which Horsa 
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was skin. Thenceforward Hengest reigned in Kent^ together 
with his son Aesc (Oise). Both the Saxon Chronicle and the 
Historia BriUonum record three subsequent battles^ though 
the two authorities disagree as to their issue. There is no doubt, 
however, that the net result was the expulsion of the Britons 
from Kent. According to the Chronicle, which probably 
derived its information from a lost list of Kentish kings, Hengest 
died in 488, while his son Aesc continued to reign until 512. 

Bede, Hist. Eccl. (Plummer, 1896), i. 15, ii. 5 I Saxon Chronicle 
(Earle and Plummer, 1899), s.a. 449, 455, 457, 465, 473 ; Nennius, 
Historia BriUonum (San Marte, 1844), §§ 31, 37, 38, 43-46, 58. 

HENGSTENBERG, ERNST WILHELM (1802-1^), German 
Lutheran divine and theologian, was bom at Frondenberg, a 
Westphalian village, on the 20th of October 1802. He was 
educated by his father, who was a minister of tlie Reformed 
Church, and head of the Frondenberg convent of canonesses 
(Frauleinstift). Entering the university of Bonn in 1819, he 
attended the lectures of G. G. Freytag for Oriental languages 
and of F. K. L. Gieseler for church history, but his eneijgies were 
principally devoted to philosophy and philology, and his earliest 
publication was an edition of the Arabic MoaUakat of Amru’l- 
Qais, which gained for him the prize at his graduation in the 
philosophical faculty. This was followed in 1824 by a German 
translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Finding himself without 
the means to complete his theological studies under Neander 
and Tholuck in Berlin, he accepted a post at Basel as tutor in 
Oriental languages to J. ]. Stahelin, who afterwards became 
profe.ssor at the university. Then it was that he began to direct 
his attention to a study of the Bible, which led him to a conviction, 
never afterward.s shaken, not only of the divine character of 
evangelical religion, but also of the unapproachable adequacy 
of its expression in the Augsburg Confession. In 1824 he joined 
the philosophical faculty of Berlin as a Privatdozeni, and in 
1825 he became a licentiate in theology, his theses being remark- 
able for their evangelical fervour and for their emphatic protest 
against every form of “ rationalism,” especially in questions of 
Old Testament criticism. In 1826 he became professor extra- 
ordinarius in theology ; and in July 1827 appeared, under his 
editorship, the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, a strictly orthodox 
journal, which in his hands acquired an almost unique reputation 
as a controversial organ. It did not, however, attain to great 
notoriety until in 1830 an anonymous article (by E. 1 ^. von 
Gerlach) appeared, which openly charged Wilhelm Gesenius 
and J. A. L. Wegseheider with infidelity and profanity, and on 
the ground of these accusations advocated the interposition of 
the civil power, thus giving rise to the prolonged Hallische 
Streit. In 1828 the first volume of Hengstenberg’s Christologie 
des Allen Testaments passed through the press ; in the autumn 
of that year he became professor ordinarius in theology, and 
in 1829 doctor of theology. He died on the 28th of May 1869. 

The following is a list of his principal works : Christologie des 
Alien Testatnents (1829-1835; 2nd ed., 1854-1857; Eng. trans. by 
K. Keith, 1835-1839, also in Clark’s " Foreign Theological Library,^’ 
by T. Meyer and J. Martin, 1854-1858), a work of much learning, 
the estimate of which varies according to the hermeneutical principles 
of the individual critic ; Beitrdge lur Einleitung in das Alte Testament 
(1831-1839) ; Eng. trans.. Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel 
and the Integrity of Zechariah (Edin., 1848), and Dissertations 
on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch (Edin., 1847), in which the 
traditional view on each question is strongly upheld, and much 
capital is made of the absence of harmony among the negative 
critics; Die BiUher Mosis und Agypten (1841); Die Geschichte 
BiUmms u. seiner Weissagungen (1842 ; translated along with the 
Dissertations on Daniel and Zechariah) ; Commentar Uber aie Psalmen 
(1842-1847 ; 2nd ed., 1849-1852 ; Eng. trans. by P. Fairbaim 
and J. Thomson, Edin., 1844-1848), which sliares the merits 
and defects of the Christologie ; Die Offenbarung Johannis erldutert 
(1849^1^1 ; 2nd ed., 1861-1862 ; Eng. trans. by P. Fairbaim, 
also in Clark’s “ Foreign Theological Library,” 1851-1852) ; Das 
Hohe Lied ausgelegt (1853) ; Der Prediger Salomo ausgelegt (1859) ; 
Das Evangelium Johannis erldutert (1861-1863 ; 2nd ed., 1867-1871 ; 
Eng. trans., 1865) and Die Weissagungen des Propheien Esechiel 
erldutert (1867-1868). Of minor importance are De rebus Tyriorum 
commentatio academtea (1832) ; Vberden Tag des Herrn (1852) ; Das 
Passa, ein Vortrag (1853) ; and Die Opfer der heiligen Schrift (1859). 
Several series of papers also, as, for example, on ” The Retention 
of the Apocrypha,” ” Freemasonry ” '1854), ” Duelling ” (1856) and 


” The Relation between the Tews and the Christian Church ’* (1857 • 
2nd ed., 1859), which originally appeared in the Kirckenseitung, wero 
afterwards pnnted m a separate form. Geschichte des Rcich^ GoUes 
unter dem Alien Bunde (1869-1871), Das Such Hiob erldutert (1870- 
1875) and Vorlesungen Uber die Leidensgeschichte (1875) were pub- 
lished posthumously. ^ 

See J. Bachmann’s Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg (1876-1879) • 
also his article in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie (1899), and the 
article in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie. Al.so F. I.ichtenberger 
History of German Theology in the Nineteenth Century (1889) pp’ 
212-217; Philip Schafi, Germany; its Universities, Theology and 
Religion (1857), pp. 300-319. 

HENKE, HmRlCH PHILIPP KONRAD (1752-1809), 
German theologian, best known as a writer on church history, 
was bom at Hehlen, Brunswick, on the 3rd of July 1752. He 
was educated at the gymnasium of Brunswick and the university 
of Helmstadt, and from 1778 to 1809 he was professor, first of 
philosophy, then of theology, in that university. In 1803 he 
was appointed principal of the Carolinum in Brunswick as well. 
He died on the 2nd of May 1809. Henke belonged to the 
rationalistic school. His principal work {Allgemeine Geschichte 
der christl. Kirche, 6 vols., 178^1804 ; 2nd ed., 1795-1806) is 
commended by F. C. Baur for fullness, accuracy and artistic 
composition. His other works are Lineamenta institutionum 
fidei Ckristianae historico-criticarum (1783), Opuscula academica 
(1802) and two volumes of Predigten. He was also editor of 
the Magazin fur die Religionsphilosophie, Exegese und Kirchen- 
geschichte (1793-1802) and the Archiv fur die neueste Kirchen- 
geschichte ( 1 794-1 799). 

His son, Ernst Ludwig Theodor Henke (1804-1872), after 
studying at the university of Jena, became professor extra- 
ordinarius there in 1833, and professor ordinarius of Marburg 
in 1839. He is known as the author of monographs upon 
Georg Calixt u. seine Zeii (1853-1860), Papst Pius VI 1 . (i860), 
Konrad von Marburg (1861), Kaspar Peucer u. Nik. Krell 
{i%(i^), Jak .Friedr. Fries (1867), Zwr neuern Kirchengeschichte 
(1867). 

HEHLE. FRIEDRICH GUSTAV JAKOB (1809-1885), 
German pathologist and anatomist, was born on the 9th of 
July 1809 at PTirth, in Franconia. After studying medicine 
at Heidelberg and at Bonn, where he took his doctor’s degree 
in 1832, he became prosector in anatomy to Johannes Muller at 
Berlin. During the six years he spent in that position he pub- 
lished a large amount of work, including three anatomical 
monographs on new species of animals, and papers on the 
structure of the lacteal system, the distribution of epithelium 
in the human body, the structure and development of the hair, 
the formation of mucus and pus, &c. In 1840 he accepted the 
chair of anatomy at Zurich, and in 1844 he was called to Heidel- 
berg, where he taught not only anatomy, but physiology and 
pathology. About this period he was engaged on his complete 
.system of general anatomy, which formed the sixtli volume of 
the new edition of S. T. von Sominerring’s treatise, published 
at I.«ipzig between 1841 and 1844. While at Heidelberg he 
published a zoological monograph on the sharks and rays, in 
conjunction with his master Muller, and in 1846 his famous 
Manual of Rational Pathology began to appear ; this marked 
the beginning of a new era in pathological study, since in it 
physiology and pathology were treated, in Henle’s own words, 
as “ branches of one science,” and the facts of disease were 
systematically considered with reference to their physiological 
relations. In 1852 he moved to Gottingen, whence he issued 
three years later the first instalment of his great Handbook 
of Systematic Human Anatomy, the last volume of which was not 
published till 1873. This work was perhaps the most complete 
and comprehensive of its kind that had so far appeared, and 
it was remarkable not only for the fullness and minuteness of 
the anatomical descriptions, but also for the number and ex- 
cellence of tlie illustrations with which they were elucidated. 
During the latter half of his life Henle's researches were mainly 
histological in character, his investigations embracing the 
minute anatomy of the blood vessels, serous membranes, kidney, 
eye, nails, central nervous system, &c. He died at (Gottingen 
on the 13th of May 1885. 
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HENLEY, lOHN (1692-1759), English clergyman, commonly 
known as ” Orator Henley,*' was bom on the 3rd of August 
1692 at Melton-Mowbray, where his father was vicar. After 
attending the grammar schools of Melton mi Oakham, he 
entered St John's College, Cambridge, and while still an under* 
graduate he addressed in February 1712, under the pseudonym 
of Peter de Qxkir, a letter to the Spectator displaying no small mt 
and humour. After graduating B.A., he became assistant and 
then headmaster of the grammar school of his native toivn, 
uniting to these duties those of assistant curate. His abundant 
energy found still further expression in a poem entitled Esther, 
Queen of Persia (1714), and in the compUation of a grammar 
of ten languages entitled The Complete Linguist (2 vols., London, 
1719-1721). He then decided to go to London, where he obtained 
the appointment of assistant preacher in the chapels of Ormond 
Street and Bloomsbury. In 1723 he was presented to the rectory 
of Chelmondiston in Suffolk ; but residence beuig insisted on, 
he resigned both his appointments, and on the 3rd of July 1726 
opened what he called an “ oratory ” in Newport Market, which 
he licensed under the Toleration Act. In 1729 he transferred 
the scene of his operations to Lincoln's Inn Fields. Into his 
services he introduced many peculiar alterations : he drew up 
a “ Primitive I.iturgy,’* in which he substituted for the Nicene 
and Athanasian creeds two creeds taken from the Apostolical 
Constitutions ; for his ** Primitive Eucharist " he made use of 
unleavened bread and mixed wine ; he distributed at the price of 
one shilling medals of admission to his oratory, with the device 
of a sun rising to the meridian, with the motto Ad summa, ^d 
the words Inveniam viam aut faciam below. But the most original 
element in the services was Henley himself, who is described by 
Pope in the Dunciad as 

‘'Preacher at once and zany of his age.*' 

He possessed some oratorical ability and adopted a very theatrical 
style of eloaition, “ tuning his voice and balancing his hands " ; 
and his addresses were a strange medley of solemnity and 
buffoonery, of clever wit and the wildest absurdity, of able and 
original disquisition and the worst artifices of the oratorical 
charlatan. His services were much frequented by the “ free- 
thinkers,” and he himself expressed his determination ** to die 
a ration^.” Besides his Sunday sermons, he delivered Wednes- 
day lectures on social and political subjects ; and he also pro- 
jected a scheme for comiecting with the oratory ” a university 
on quite a utopian plan. For some time he edited the Hyp 
Doctor, a weekly paper established in opposition to the Crafts- 
man, and for this service he enjoyed a pension of £100 a year 
from Sir Robert Walpole. At first the orations of Henley drew 
great crowds, but, although he never discontinued his services, 
his audience latterly dwindled almost entirely away. He died 
on the 13th of October 1759. 

Honky is the subject of several of Hogartli’s prints. His life, 
professedly written by A. Welstetle, but in all probabUity by himself, 
was inserted by him m his Oratory Transactions. See J. B. Nichols, 
History of Leicestershire ; I. Disraeli, Calamities of Authors. 

HENLEY, WILLIAM ERNEST (1849-1903), British poet, 
critic and editor, was bom on the 23rd of August 1849 at Glou- 
cester, and was educated at the Crypt Grammar School in that 
city. The school was a sort of Cinderella sister to the Cathedral 
School, and Henley indicated its shortcomings in his article 
(Pall Mall Magazine, Nov. 1900) on T. E. Brown the poet, who 
was headmaster there for a brief period. Brown's appointment, 
uncongenial to himself, was a stroke of luck for Henley, for whom, 
as he said, it represented a first acquaintance with a man of 
genius. “ He was singularly kind to me at a moment when I 
needed kindness even more than I needed encouragement.” 
Among other kindnesses Brown did him the essentid service 
of lending him hooks. To the end Henley was no classical 
scholar, but his knowledge and love of literature were vital. 
Afflicted with a physical infirmity, he found himself in 1874, at 
the age of twenty^five, an inmate of the hospital at Edinburgh. 
From there he sent to the Comhill Magazine poems in irregular 
rhyt^s, describing with poignant toce his experiences in 
hospital Leslie Stephen, then editor, being in Edinburgh, 


visited his contributor in hospital and took Robert Louis Steven* 
son, another recruit of the Comhill, with him. The meetinjg 
between Stevenson and Henley, and the friendship of which it 
was the beginning, form one of the best-known episodes in recent 
literature (sec especially Stevenson's letter to Mrs Sitwell^ 
Jan. 1875, and Henley's poems An Apparition ” and “ Envoy 
to Charles Baxter ”). In 1877 Henley went to London and 
began his editorial career by editing London, a journal of a 
type more usual in Paris than London, written for the sake of 
its contributors rather than of the public. Among other dis- 
tinctions it first gave to the world The New Arabian Nights of 
Stevenson. Henley himself contributed to his journal a series 
of verses chiefly in old French forms. He had been writ^ 
poetry since 1872, but (so he told the world in his “ advertise- 
ment ” to his collected Poems, 1898) he “ found himself about 
1877 so utterly unmarketable that he had to own himself beaten 
in art and to addict himself to journalism for the next ten years.” 
After the decease of London, he edited the Magazine of Art from 
1882 to 1886. At the end of that period he came before the public 
as a poet. In 1887 Mr Gleeson White made for the popular series 
of Canterbury Poets (edited by Mr William Sharp) a selection 
of poems in old French forms. In his selection Mr Gleeson White 
included a considerable number of pieces from London, and only 
after he had completed the selection did he discover that the 
verses were all by one hand, that of Henley. In the following 
year, Mr H. B. Donkin in his volume Voluntaries, done for an 
East End hospital, included Henley’s unrhymed rhythms 
quintessentializing the poet's memories of the old Edinburgh 
Infirmary. Mr Alfred Nutt read these, and asked for more; 
and in 1888 his firm published A Book of Verse. Henley was 
by this time well known in a restricted literary circle, and the 
publication of this volume determined for them his fame as a 
poet, which rapidly outgrew these limits, two new editions of 
this volume being called for within three years. In this same 
year (i888) Mr Fitzroy Bell started the Scots Observer in Edin- 
burgh, with Henley as literary editor, and early in 1889 Mr Bell 
left the conduct of the paper to him. It was a weekly review 
somewhat on the lines of the old Saturday Review, but inspired 
in every paragraph by the vigorous and combative personality 
of the editor. It was transferred soon after to I.»ondon as the 
National Observer, and remained under Henley's editorship until 
,1893. Though, as Henley confessed, the paper had almost as 
many writers as readers, and its fame was mainly confined to 
the literary class, it was a lively and not uninfluential feature 
of the literary life of its time. Henley had the editor's great gift 
of discerning promise, and the “ Men of the Scofs Observer,'" as 
Henley affectionately and characteristically called his band of 
contributors, in most instances justified his insight. The paper 
found utterance for the growing imperialism of its day, and 
among other services to literature gave to the world Mr Kipling’s 
Barrack-Room Ballads. In 1890 Henley published Views and 
Reviews, a volume of notable criticisms, described by himself 
as “ less a book than a mosaic of scraps and shreds recovered 
from the shot rubbish of some fourteen years of journalism.” 
The criticisms, coveri^ a wide range of authors (except Heine 
and Tolstoy, ^ Engli^ and French), though wilful and often 
one-sided vrere terse, trenchant and picturesque, and remarkable 
for insight and gusto. In 1892 he published a second volume of 
poetry, named after the first poem. The Song of the Sword, but 
on the issue of the second edition (1893) re-chiistened London 
Voluntaries after another section. Stevenson wrote that he 
had not received the same thrill of poetry since Mr Meredith’s 
“ Joy of Earth ” and “ Love in the Valley,” and he did not know 
that that was so intimate and so deep. “ I did not guess you 
were so great a magician. These are new tunes ; this is an 
undertone of the true Apollo. Tnese are not verse ; they are 
p(^try.” In 1892 Henley published also three plays written 
with Stevenson — Beau Austin, Deacon Brodie and Admiral 
Guinea. In 1895 followed Macaire, afterwards published in 
a volume witli ^ other pla3rs. Deacon Brodie was produced in 
Edinburgh in 1884 and later inLondon. BeerbohmTree produced 
Beau Austin at ibc Haymarket on the 3rd of November 1890 
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and Macaite at Hts Majesty’s on the 2nd of May 1901. Admiral 
Guinea also achieved st^e performance. In the meantime 
Henley was active in the magazines and did notable editorial 
work for the publishers : the Lyra Heroica, 1891 ; A Book of 
Englidi Prow (with Mr Charles WhiWey), 1894; the centenary 
Bums (with Mr T. F. Henderson) in 1896-1897, in which Henley’s 
Essay (published separately 1898) roused considerable con- 
troversy. In 1892 he undertook for Mr Nutt the general editor- 
ship of the Ttidor Translations; and in 1897 began for Mr 
Heinemann an edition of Byron, whidh did not proceed beyond 
one volume of letters. In 1898 he published a collection of his 
Poems in one volume, with the autobiographical advertise- 
ment ” above quoted ; in 1899 London Types ^ Quatoraains to 
accompany Mr William Nicolson’s designs ; and in 1900 during 
the Boer War, a patriotic p>oetical brochure. For England's 
Sake, In 1901 he published a second volume of collected poetry 
with the title Hawthorn and Lavender ^ uniform with the volume 
of 1898. In 1902 he collected his various articles on painters and 
artists and published them as a companion volume of Views 
and Reviews: Art, These with “A Song of Speed” printed 
in May 1903 within two months of his death make up his tale 
of work. At the close of his life he was engaged upon his edition 
of the Authorized Version of the Bible for his series of Tudor 
Translations, There remained uncollected some of his scattered 
articles in periodicals and reviews, especially the series of literary 
articles contributed to the Poll Mall Magazine from 1899 
his death. These contain the most outspoken utterances of a 
critic never mealy-mouthed, and include the splenetic attack on 
the memory of his dead friend R. L. Stevenson, which aroused 
deep regret and resentment. In 1894 Henley lost his little six- 
year-old daughter Margaret ; he had borne the “ bludgeonings 
of chance ” with the unconquerable soul ” of which he boasted, 
not unjustifiably, in a well-known poem ; but this blow broke 
his heart. With the knowledge of this fact, some of these out- 
bursts may be better understood ; yet we have the evidence of 
a clear-eyed critic who knew Henley well, that he found him 
more generous, more sympathetic at the close of his life than he 
had been before. He died on the nth of July 1903. In spite 
of his too boisterous mannerism and prejudices, he exercised 
by his originality, independence and fearlessness an inspiring 
and inspiriting influence on the higher class of journalism. This 
influence he exercised by word of mouth as well as by his pen, 
for he was a famous talker, and figures as “ Burly ” in Stevenson’s 
essay on Talk and Talkers, As critic he was a good hater and a 
good fighter. His virtue lay in his vital and vitalizing love of good 
literature, and the vivid and pictorial phrases he found to give 
it expression. But his fame must rest on his poetry. He excelled 
alike in his delicate experiments in complicated metres, and the 
strong impressionism of Hospital Sketches and London Volun- 
taries, The influence of Heine may be discerned in these “ un- 
rhymed rhythms ” ; but he was perhaps a truer and more 
successful disciple of Heine in his snatches of passionate song, 
the best of which should retain their place in English literature. 

See also references in Stevenson’s Letters ; CornhiH Magazine (1903) 
(Sidney Low) ; Fortnightly Review (August 1892) (Arthur Symons) ; 
and for bibliography, English Illustrated Magazine^ vol. x^x.^.^548. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES, a market town and municipal 
borough in the Henley parliamentary division of Oxfordshire, 
England, on the left bank of the Thames, the terminus of a 
branch of the Great Western railway, by which it is 35! m. W. 
of London, while it is 57J m. by river. Pop. (1901) 5984. It 
occupies one of the most beautiful situations on the Thames, 
at the foot of the finely wooded Chiltern Hills. The river is 
crossed by an elegant stone bridge of five arches, constructed 
in 1786. The parish church (I^corated and Perpendicular) 
possesses a lofty tower of intermingled flint and stone, attributed 
to Cardinal Wolsey, but more probably erected by Bishop 
Longland. The grammar school, founded in 1605, is incorporated 
with a Blue Coat school. Henley is a favourite summer resort, 
and is celebrated for the annual Henley Royal Regatta, the 
principal gathering of amateur oarsmen in England, first held 
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in 1839 and usually taking place in July. Henley is governed 
by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 549 acres. 

Henley -<m-Thames (Hanlegang, Henle, Handley), not 
mentioned in Domesday, was a manor or ancient demesne of the 
orown and was granted (1337) to John de Mol>ms, whose family 
held it for about 250 years. It is said that members for Henle)' 
sat in parliaments of Edward I. and Edward III., but no writs 
have been found. Henry VIII. having granted the use of the 
titles “mayor” and “burgess,” the town was incorporated 
in 1570-1571 by the name of the warden, portreeves, burgesses 
and commonalty. Henley suffered from both parties in the Civil 
War. William III. on his march to I^ndon (1688) rested here 
and received a deputation from the Lords. The period of 
prosperity in the 17th and 18th centuries was due to manu- 
factures of glass and malt, and to trade in corn and wool. The 
existing Thursday market was gmnted by a charter of John 
and the existing Corpus Christ! fair by a charter of Henry VI. 

See J. S. Burn, History of Henley-on-Thames (Ix>ndon, i80i). 

HENNA, the Persian name for a small shrub found in India, 
Persia, the Levant and along the African cx)asts of tlie Mediter- 
ranean, where it is frequently cultivated. It is the Lawsonia 
alba of botanists, and from the fact that young trees are spineless, 
while older ones have the branchlets hardened into spines, it 
has also received the names of Lawsonia inermis and L. spinosa. 
It forms a slender shrubby plant of from 8 to 10 ft. high, with 
opposite lance-shaped smooth leaves, which are entire at the 
margins, and bears small white four-petalled sweet-scented 
flowers dsposed in panicles. Its Egyptian name is K henna, 
its Arabic name Al Khanna, its Indian name Mendee, while in 
England it is called Egyptian privet, and in the West Indies, 
where it is naturalized, Jamaica mignonette. 

Henna or Henne is of ancient repute as a cosmetic. This 
consists of the leaves of the Latvsonia powdered and made up 
into a paste ; this is employed by the Egyptian women, and 
also by the Mahommedan women in India, to dye their finger- 
nails and other parts of their hands and feet of an orange-red 
colour, which is considered to add to their beauty. I'he colour 
lasts for three or four weeks, when it requires to be renewed. 
It is moreover used for dyeing the hair and beard, and even the 
manes of horses ; and the same material is employed for dyeing 
skins and morocco-leatlier a reddish-yellow, but it contains no 
tannin. The practice of dyeing the nails was common amongst 
the Egyptians, and not to conform to it would have been con- 
sidered indecent. It has descended from very remote ages, 
as is proved by the evidence afforded by Egyptian mummies, 
the nails of which are most commonly stained of a reddish hue. 
Henna is also said to have been held in repute amongst the 
Hebrews, being considered to be the plant referred to as camphire 
in the Bible (Song of Solomon i. 14, iv. 13). “ The custom of 
dyeing the nails and palms of the hands and soles of the feet of 
an iron-rust colour with henna,” observes Dr J. Forbes Royle, 
“ e.xists throughout the East from the Mediterranean to the 
(ranges, as well as in northern Africa. In some parts the practice 
is not confined to women and children, but is also followed by 
men, especially in Persia. In dyeing the beard the hair is turned 
to red by this application, which is then changed to black by 
a preparation of indigo. In dyeing the hair of children, and the 
tails and manes of horses and asses, the process is allowed to 
stop at the red colour which the henna produces.” Mahomet, 
it is said, used henna as a dye for his beard, and the fashion was 
adopted by the caliphs. “ The use of henna,” remarks Lady 
C^allcott in her Scripture Herbal, “ is scarcely to l>e called a 
caprice in the East. There is a quality in the drug which gently 
restrains perspiration in the hands and feet, and produces an 
agreeable coolness equally conducive to health and comfort.” 
She further suggests that if the Jewish women were not in the 
habit of using this dye before the time of Solomon, it might 
probably have been introduced amongst them hy his wdfe, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, and traces to this probability the allusion 
to “ camphire ” in the passages in Canticles above referred to. 

The preparation of henna consists in reducing the leaves 
and young twigs to a fine powder, catechu or lucerne leaves 
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in a pulverised state being sometimes mixed with them. When 
required for use, the powder is made into a pasty mass with hot 
water, and is then spread upon the part to be dyed, where it 
is generally allowed to remain for one night. According to Lady 
Callcott, the flowers are often used by the Eastern women to adorn 
their hair. The distilled water from the flowers is used as a 
perfume. 

HIlNNEBOlfT, a town of western France, in the department 
of Morbihan, 6 m. N.E. of Lorient by road. Pop. (1906) 7250. 
It is situated about 10 m. from the mouth of the Blavet, which 
divides it into two parts — ^the ViUe Close, the medieval military 
town, and the ViUe Neuve on the left bank and the Vieille ViUe 
on the right bank. The ViUe Close, surrounded by ramparts 
and entered by a massive gateway flanked by machicolated 
towers, consists of narrow quiet streets bordered by houses of the 
i6th and 17th centuries. The Ville Neuve, which lies nearer the 
river, developed during the 17th century and later than the 
Ville Qose, while the Vieille ViUe is older than either. The only 
building of architectural importance is the church of Notre-Damc 
de Paradis (i6th century) preceded by a tower with an orna- 
mented stone spire. There are scanty remains of the old fortress. 
Hennebont has a small but busy river-port accessible to vessels 
of 200 to 300 tons. An important foundry in the environs of 
the town employs 1400 work-people in the manufacture of tin- 
plate for sardine boxes and other purposes. Boat-building, 
tanning, distilling and the manufacture of earthenware, white 
lead and chemical manures are also carried on. Granite is worked 
in the neighbourhood. Hennebont is famed for the resistance 
which it made, under the widow of Jean dc Montfort, when 
besieged in 1342 by the armies of Philip of Valois and Charles of 
Blois during the War of the Succession in Brittanv(see Brittany). 

HBNNEQUIN, PHIUPPB AUGUSTE (1763-1833), French 
painter, was a pupil of David. He was born at Lyons in 1763, 
distinguished himself early by winning the ** Grand Prix,*^ and 
left France for Italy. The disturbances at Rome, during the 
course of the Revolution, obliged him to return to Paris, where 
he executed the Federation of the 14th of July, and he was 
at work on a large design commissioned for the town-hall of 
Lyons, when in July 1794 he was accused before the revolutionary 
tribunal and thrown into prison. Ilennequin escaped, only to l^e 
anew accused and imprisoned in Paris, and after running great 
danger of death, seems to have devoted himself thenceforth 
wholly to his profession. At Paris he finished the picture ordered 
for the municipality of Lyons, and in i8oi produced his chief 
work, ‘‘Orestes pursued by the Furies (Louvre, engraved by 
Toindon, Annales du Musee, vol. i. p. 105). He was one of the 
four painters who competed when in 1802 Gros carried off the 
official prize for a picture of the Battle of Nazareth, and in 1808 
Napoleon himself ordered Hennequin to illustrate a series of 
scenes from his German campaigns, and commanded that his 
picture of the “ Death of General Salomon ” should he engraved. 
After 1815 Hennequin retired to Li6ge, and there, aided by 
subventions from the Government, carried out a large historical 
picture of the “ Death of the Three Hundred in defence of Li6ge '' — 
a sketch of which he himself engraved. In 1824 Hennequin 
settled at Tournay, and became director of the academy ; he 
exhibited various works at I.ille in the following year, and 
continued to produce actively up to the day of his death in 
May 1833. 

HENNBR, JEAN J^OQUBfi (1829-1905), French painter, was 
bom on the 5th of March 1829 at Domach (.^sace). At first 
a pupil of Drolling and of Picot, he entered the £cole des Beaux- 
Arts in 1848, and took the Prix de Rome with a painting of 
“ Adam and Eve finding the Body of Abel ” (1858). At Rome 
he was guided by Flandrin, and, among other works, painted 
four pictures for the gallery at Colmar. He first exhibited at 
the &ilon in 1863 a “ Bather Asleep/’ and subsequently contri- 
buted “ Chaste Susanna” (1865) ? “ Byblis turned into a Spring” 
(1867) ; “ The Magdalene ” (1878) ; ” Portrait of M. Hayem ” 
(1878); “ Christ Entombed ” (1879) ; ” Saint Jerome ” (1881) ; 
“Heredias” (1887); “A Study” (1891); “Christ in His 
Shroud,” and a “ Portrait of Carolus-Duran ” (1896); a “ Portrait 


of Mile Fouquier ” (1897) ; “ The Levite of the Tribe of Ephraim” 
(1898), for which a first-class medal was awarded to him ; and 
“ The Dream ” (1900). Among other professional distinctions 
Henner also took a Grand Prix for painting at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1900. He was made Knight of the Legion 
of Honour in 1873, Officer in 1878 and Commander in 1889. 
In 1889 he succeeded Cabanel in the Institut de France. 

See E. Bricon, Psychologie d*art (Paris, 1900) ; C. Phillips, Art 
Journal (1888) ; F. Wedmore, Magazine of Art (1888). 

HENRIETTA MARIA (1609-1666), queen of Charles I. of 
England, bom on the 25th of Novemter 1609, was the daughter 
of Henry IV. of France* When the first serious overtures for 
her hand were made on behalf of Charles, prince of Wales, 
in the spring of 1624, she was little more than fourteen years of 
age. Her brother, Louis XIII., only consented to the marriage 
on the condition that the English Roman Catholics were relieved 
from the operation of the penal laws. When therefore she set 
out for her new home in June 1625, she had already pledged 
the husband to whom she had been married by proxy on the 
ist of May to a course of action which was certain to bring 
unpopularity on him as well as upon herself. 

That husband was now king of England. The early years of 
the married life of Charles 1. were most unhappy. He soon 
found an excuse for breaking his promise to relieve the English 
Catholics. His young wife was deeply offended by treatment 
which she naturally regarded as unhandsome. The favourite 
Buckingham stirred the flames of his master’s discontent. 
Charles in vain strove to reduce her to tame submission. After 
the assassination of Buckingham in 1628 the barrier between the 
married pair was broken down, and the bond of affection which 
from that moment united them was never loosened . The children 
of the marriage were Charles II. (b. 1630), Mary, princess of 
Orange (b. 1631), James II. (b. 1633), Elizabeth (b. 1636), 
Henry, duke of Gloucester (b. 1640), and Henrietta, duchess of 
Orleans (b. 1644). 

For some years Henrietta Maria’s chief interests lay in her 
young family, and in the amusements of a gay and brilliant 
court. She loved to be present at dramatic entertainments, and 
her participation in the private rehearsals of the Shepherd's 
Pastoral, written by her favourite Walter Montague, probably 
drew down upon her the savage attack of Prynne. With political 
matters she hardly meddled as yet. Even her co-religionists 
found little aid from her till the summer of 1637, She had then 
recently opened a diplomatic communication with the see of 
Rome. She appointed an agent to reside at Rome, and a papal 
agent, a Scotsman named George Conn, accredited to her, 
was soon engaged in effecting conversions amongst the English 
gentry and nobility. Henrietta Maria was well pleased to become 
a patroness of so holy a work, especially as she was not asked 
to take any personal trouble in the matter. Protestant England 
took alarm at the proceedings of a (jueen who associated herself 
so closely with the doings of “ the grim wolf with privy paw.” 

When the Scottish troubles broke out, she raised money from 
her fellow-Catholics to support the king’s army on the borders in 
1639. During the session of the Short Parliament in the spring 
of 1640, the queen urged the king to oppose himself to the House 
of Commons in defence of the Catholics. When the Long Parlia- 
ment met, the Catholics were believed to be the authors and 
agents of every arbitrary scheme which was supposed to have 
entered into the plans of Strafford or Laud. Before the Long 
Parliament had sat for two months, the queen was urging upon 
the pope the duty of lending money to enable her to restore her 
husband’s authority. She threw herself heart and soul into the 
schemes for rescuing Strafford and coercing the parliament. 
The army plot, the scheme for using Scotland against England, 
and the attempt upon the five members were the fruits of her 
political activity. 

In the next year the queen effected her passage to the Continent. 
In February 1643 she landed at Burlington Quay, placed herself 
at the head of a force of loyalists, and marched through England 
to join the king near Oxford. After little more th^ a year’s 
residence there, on the 3rd of April 1644, she left her husband, 
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to see hb face no more. Henrietta Maria found a refuge in 
France, Richelieu was dead, and Anne of Austria was com- 
passionate. As long as her husband was alive the queen never 
ceased to encoura^ him to resistance. 

During her exUe in France she had much to suffer. Her 
husbwios execution in 1649 ^ terrible blow. She brought 

up her youngest child Henrietta in her own faith, but her efforts 
to induce her youngest son, the duke of Glouc^ter, to take the 
same course only produced discomfort in the exiled family. The 
story of her marriage with her attached servant Lord Jermyn 
needs more confirmation than it has yet received to be accepted, 
but all the information which has reached us of her relations with 
her children points to the estrangement which had grown up 
between them. When after the Restoration she returned to 
England, she found that she had no place in the new world. 
She received from parliament a grant of £30,000 a year in com- 
pensation for the loss of her dower-lands, and the king added 
a similar sum as a pension for himself. In January 1661 she 
returned to France to be present at the marriage of her daughter 
Henrietta to the duke of Orleans. In July 1662 she set out again 
for England, and took up her residence once more at Somerset 
House. Her health failed her, and on the 24th of June 1665, she 
departed in search of the clearer air of her native country. She 
died on the 31st of August 1666, at Colombes, not far from Paris. 

See I. A. Taylor, The Life of Queen Henrietta Maria (1905). 

HENRY (Fr. Henri; Span. Enrique; Ger. Heinrich; Mid. 
H. Ger. Heinrich and Heimrich ; O.H.G. Haimi- or Heimirih, 
i,e. “ prince, or chief of the house,” from O.H.G. heim, the Eng. 
home, and rth, Goth, reiks ; compare Lat. rex ** king ” — “ rich,” 
therefore “mighty,” and .so “a ruler.” Compare Sans, rddsh 
“ to shine forth, rule, &c.” and mod. raj “ nile ” and raja, 
“ king ”), the name of many European sovereigns, the more 
important of whom are noticed below in the following order : 
(i) emperors and German kings ; (2) kings of England ; (3) 
other kings in the alphabetical order of their states ; (4) other 
reigning princes in the same order ; (5) non-reigning princes ; 
(6) bishops, nobles, chroniclers, &c. 

HENRY I. (c. 876-936), sumamed the “ Fowler,” German king, 
son of Otto the Illustrious, duke of Saxony, grew to manhood 
amid the disorders which witnessed to the decay of the Carolingian 
empire, and in early life shared in various campaigns for the 
defence of Saxony. He married Hatburg, a daughter of Irwin, 
count of Merseburg, but as she had taken the veil on the death 
of a former husband this union was declared illegal by the church, 
and' in gog he married Matilda, daughter of a Saxon count named 
Thiederich, and a reputed descendant of the hero Widukind. 
On his father's death in 912 he became duke of Saxony, which he 
ruled with considerable success, defending it from the attacks 
of the Slavs and resisting the claims of the German king Conrad I. 
(see Saxony). He afterwards won the esteem of Conrad to such 
an extent that in 918 the king advised the nobles to make the 
Saxon duke his successor. After Conrad’s death the Franks 
and the Saxons met at Fritzlar in May 919 and chose Henry as 
German king, after which the new king refused to allowhis election 
to be sanctioned by the church. His authority, save in Saxony, 
was merely nominal ; but by negotiation rather than by warfare 
he secured a recognition of his sovereignty from the Bavarians 
and the Swabians. A struggle soon took place between Henry 
and Charles III., the Simple, king of France, for the possession 
of Lorraine. In 921 Charles recognized Henry as king of the East 
Franks, and when in 923 the French king was taken prisoner 
by Herbert, count of Vermandois, Lorraine came under Henry’s 
authority, and Giselbert, who married his daughter Gerberga, 
was recognized as duke. Turning his attention to the east, Henry 
reduced various Slavonic tribes to subjection, took Brennibor, 
the modem Brandenburg, from the Hevelli, and secured both 
banks of the Elbe for Saxony. In 923 he had bought a truce for 
ten years with the Hungarians, by a promise of tribute, but on 
its expiration he gained a great victory over these formidable 
foes in March 933. The Danes were defeated, and territory as far 
as the Eider secured for Germany ; and the king sought further 
to extend his influence by entering into relations with the kings 


of Engird, trance and Burgundy. He is said to have been 
contemplatmg a journey to Rome, when he died at Memleben on 
the and of July 936, and was buried at Quedlinburg. By his first 
wife, Hatburg, he left a son,Thankmar,who was excluded from 
the succession as iUegitimate ; and by Matilda he left three sons 
the eldest of whom, Otto (afterwards the emperor Otto the Great), 
succeeded him, and two daughters. Henry was a successful 
ruler, probably because he was careful to undertake only such 
enterprises as he was able to carry through. Laying more stress 
on his position as duke of Saxony than king of Germany, he 
conferred great benefits on his duchy. The founder of her town 
life and the creator of her army, he ruled in harmony with her 
nobles and secured her frontiers from attack. The story that he 
received the surname of “ Fowler ” because the nobles, sent to 
inform him of his election to the throne, found him engaged in 
laying snares for the birds, appears to be mytliical. 

See Widukind of Corvei, Res gestae Saxonicae, edited by G. 
Waitz in the Monumenta Germaniae historica, Scriptores, Band 
iii.^ (Hanover and Berlin, 1826 seq.) ; *' Die Urkunde dcs deutschen 
Konigs Heinrichs I.," edited by T. von Sickel in the Monumenta 
Germaniae kistorica. Diploniata (Hanover, 1879) ; W^ von Giese- 
brecht, Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, B^de i., ii. (I.cipzig, 
1881) ; G. Waitz, JahrbiUher des deutschen Rcichs unter K6nig 
Heinrich I. (Leipzig, 1885) ; and F. Loher, Die dettische Politik 
KOnig Heinrich /. (Munich, 1857). 

HENRY II. (973-1024), sumamed the “ Saint,” Roman 
emperor, son of Henry II., the Quarrelsome, duke of Bavaria, 
and Gisela, daughter of Conrad, king of Burgundy, or Arles 
(d. 993), and great-grandson of the German king Heniy I., the 
Fowler, was bom on the 6th of May 973. When his father was 
driven from bis duchy in 976 it was intended that Henry should 
take holy orders, and he received the earlier part of a good 
education at Ilildesheim. This idea, however, was abandoned 
when his father was restored to Bavaria in 985 ; but young 
Henr>', whose education was completed at Regensburg, retainecl 
a lively interest in ecclesiasticiil affairs. He became duke oi 
Bavaria on his father’s death in 995, and appears to have 
governed his duchy quietly and successfully for seven years. 
He showed a special regard for monastic reform and church 
government, accompanied his kinsman, the emperor Otto III., 
on two occasions to Italy, and about 1001 married Kunigunde 
(d. 1037), daughter of Siegfried, count of Luxemburg. When 
Otto III. died childless in 1002, Henry sought to secure the 
German throne, and seizing the imperial insignia made an 
arrangement with Otto 1 ., duke of Carinthia. There was con- 
siderable opposition to his claim; but one rival, Ekkard 1 ., 
margrave of Meissen, was murdered, and, hurrying to Mainz, 
Heniy?^ was chosen German king by the Franks and Bavarians 
on the 7th of June 1002, and subsequently crowned by Willigis, 
archbishop of Mainz, who had been largely instrumental in 
securing his election. Having ravaged the lands of another rival, 
Hermann II., duke of Swabia, Henry purchased the allegiance 
of the Thuringians and the Saxons ; and when shortly afterwards 
the nobles of Lorraine did homage and Hermann of Swabia 
submitted, he was generally recognized as king. Danger soon 
arose from Boleslaus I., the Great, king of Poland, who had 
extended his authority over Meissen and Lusatia, seized Bohemia, 
and allied himself with some di.scontented German nobk .s, 
including the king’s brother, Bruno, bishop of Augsburg. Henr\ 
easily crushed his domestic foes ; but the incipient war with 
Boleslaus was abandoned in favour of an expedition into Italy, 
where Arduin, margrave of Ivrea, had been elected king. Cross- 
ing the Alps Henry met with no resistance from Arduin, and in 
May 1004 he was chosen and crowned king of the Lombards 
at Pavia ; but a tumult caused by the presence of the Germans 
soon arose in the city, and having received the homage of several 
cities of Lombardy the king returned to Germany. He then 
freed Bohemia from the rule of the Poles, led an expedition into 
Friesland, and was successful in compelling Boleslaus to sue 
for peace in 1005. A struggle with Baldwin IV., count of 
Flanders, in 1006 and 1007 was follow'ed by trouble with the 
king’s brothers-in-law, Dietrich and^ Adalbcro of Luxemburg, 
who had seized respectively the bishopric of Metz and the 
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archbishopric of Trier (Trcvea). Henry sought to dislodge them, 
but aided 1 ^ their elder brother Henry, who h^ been made 
duke of Bavaria in 1004, they held their own in a desultory 
warfare in Lorraine. In 1009, however, the eldest of the three 
brothers was deprived of Bavaria, while Adalbero had in the 
previous year given up his claim to Trier, but Dietrich retained 
the bishopric of Metz. The Polish war had been renewed in 
1007, but it was not until 1010 that the king was able to take 
a p>ersonal part in these campaigns. Meeting with indifferent 
success, he made peace with Boleslaus early in 1013, when tlie 
duke retained Lusatia, but did homa^ to Henry at Merseburg. 

In 1013 the king made a second journey to Italy where two 
popes were contending for the papal chair, and meeting with 
no opposition was received with great honour at Rome. Having 
recognized Benedict VIII. as the rightful pope, he was crowned 
emperor on the 14th of February X014, and soon returned to 
Germany laden with treasures from Italian cities. But the 
struggle with the Poles now broke out afresh, and in 1015 and 
1017 the king, having obtained assistance from the heathen 
Liutici, led formidable armies against Boleslaus. During the 
campaign of 1017 he had as an ally the grand duke of Russia, 
but his troops suffered considerable loss, and on the 30th of 
January 1018 he made peace at Bautzen with Boleslaus, who 
again retained Lusatia. As early as 1006 Henry had concluded 
a succession treaty with his uncle Rudolph III., the childless 
king of Burgundy, or Arles ; but when Rudolph desired to 
abdicate in 1016 Henry’s efforts to secure possession of the 
territory were foiled by the resistance of the nobles. In loao 
the emperor was visited at Bamberg by Pope Benedict, in 
response to whose entreaty for assistance against the Greeks of 
southern Italy he crossed the Alps in 1021 for the third and last 
time. With the aid of the Normans he captured many fortresses 
and seriously crippled the power of the Greeks, but was compelled 
by the ravages of pestilence among his troops to return to 
Germany in 1022. It was probably about this time that Henry 
gave Benedict the diploma which ratified the gifts made by his 
predecessors to the papacy. Spending his concluding years 
m disputes over church reform he died on the 13th of July 1024 
at Grona near Gottingen, and was buried at Bamberg, where 
he had founded and richly endowed a bishopric. 

Henry was an enthusiast for church reform, and under the 
influence of his friend Odilo, abbot of Cluny, sought to further 
the principles of the Cluniacs, and seconded the efforts of Benedict 
VIII. to prevent the marriage of the dergy and the sale of 
spiritual dignities. He was energetic and capable, but except 
in his relations with the church was not a strong ruler. But 
though devoted to the church and a strict observer of religious 
rites, he was by no means the slave of the clergy. He appointed 
bishops without the formality of an election, and attacked 
clerical privileges although he made clerics the representatives 
of the imperial power. He held numerous diets and issued 
frequent ordinances for peace, but feuds among the nobles were 
common, and the frontiers of the empire were insecure. Henry, 
who was the last emperor of the Saxon house, was the first to 
use the title King of the Romans.” He died childless, and a 
tradition of the X2th century says he and his wife took vows 
of chastity. He was canonized in 1146 by Pope Eugenius III. 

Sec Adalbold of Utrecht, Vita Heinrici II., Thietmar of Merse* 
burg, CArontcon, both in the Monufiunta Getmaniae historica, 
ScriptoreSf Bandeiii. and iv. (Hanover and Berlin, 1826 seq.) ; W. von 
Gicsebrccht, Geschichte Her deutschen Kaiserzeit (Leipzig, 1881-1890) ; 
S. Hirsch, continued by R. Usinger, H. Pabst and H. Brcsslau, 
JahrhUcher des deutschen Reichs unier Kaiser Heinrich II. (Leipzig, 
1874) ; A. Cohn, Kaiser Heinrich II. (Halle, 1867) ; H. Zeissberg, 
Die Kriege Kaiser Heinrichs II. mit Boleslaw L von Polen (Vienna, 
1868) ; and G. Matthaci, Die Klosterpolitik Kaiser Heinrichs II. 
(Gdttingen, 1877). 

HENRY nL (10x7-1056), sumamed the ” Black,” Roman 
emperor, only son of the emperor Conrad II., and Gisela, widow 
of Ernest I., duke of Swabia, was bom on toe 28th of October 
X017, designated as ^ father’s successor in 1026, iad crowned 
German king at Aix«la-Ch^lle 1 ^ Pilgrim, archbishop of 
Cologne, on the X4th of April 1028. In xoa7 he was appointed 


duke of Bavaria, and his early years were mainlyr spent in this 
country, where he received an excellent education under the 
care of Bruno, bishop of Augsburg and, afterwards, of Egilbert, 
bishop of Freising. He soon began to take part in the business 
of the empire. In 1032 he took part in a campaign in Burgundy ; 
in X033 led an expedition against Uiadnch, prince of the 
Bohemians ; and in June X036 was married at Nijmwegen to 
Gunhilda, afterwards called Kunigunde, daughter of Qmute, 
king of Denmark and England. In 1038 he followed his father 
to Itafy, and in the same year the emperor formally handed 
over to him the kingdom of Burgundy, or Arles, ancl appointed 
him duke of Swabia. In spite of the honours which Conrad 
heaped upon Henry the relations between father and son were 
not uniformly friendly, as Henry disapproved of the emperor’s 
harsh treatment of some of his allies and adherents. When 
(xmrad died in June 1039, Henry became sole ruler of tlie 
empire, and his authority was at once recognized in all parts 
of his dominions. Three of the duchies were under his ciirect 
rule, no rival appeared to contest his claim, and the outlying 
parts of the empire, as well as Germany, were practically free 
from disorder. This peaceful state of affairs was, however, 
soon broken by the ambition of Bretislaus, prince of the 
Bohemians, who revived the idea of an independent Slavonic 
state, and conquered various Polish towns. Henry took up arms, 
and having suffered two defeats in X040 renewed the struggle 
with a stronger force in toe following year, when he compelled 
Bretislaus to sue for peace and to do homage for Bohemia at 
Regensburg, in 1042 he received the homage of the Burgundians 
and his attention was then turned to the Hungarians, who had 
driven out their king Peter, and set up in his stead one Aba 
Samuel, or Ovo, who attacked the eastern border of Bavaria. 

In 1043 anci the two following years Henry crushed the 
Hungarians, restored Peter, and brought Hungary completely 
under the power of the German king. In 1038 Queen Kuni- 
gunde had died in Italy, and in 1043 the king was married at 
Ingelhcim to Agnes, daughter of William V., duke of Guienne, 
a union which drew him much nearer to the reforming party in 
the church. In 1044 Gothclon (Cjozelo), duke of Lorraine, died, 
and some disturbance arose over Henry’s refusal to grant the 
whole of the duchy to his son Godfrey, called the Bearded. 
Godfrey took up arms, but after a short imprisonment was 
released and confirmed in the possession of Upper Lorraine in 
1046 which, however, he failed to secure. About this time 
Henry was invited to Italy where three popes were contending 
for power, and crossing the Alps with a large army he marched 
to Rome. Councils held at Sutri and at Rome having declared 
the popes deposed, the king secured the election of Suidger, 
bishop of Bamberg, who took the name of Dement II., and by 
this pontiff Henry was crowned as emperor on the 25th of 
December 1046. He was immediately recognized by the Romans 
as Patricius, an office which carried with it at this time the 
right to appoint the pope. Supreme in church and state alike, 
ruler of Germany, Italy and Burgundy, overlord of Hungary 
and Bohemia, Heniy occupied a commanding position, and 
this time may be regarded as marking the apogee of the power 
of the Roman empire of the Germans. The emperor assisted 
Pope Dement in his efforts to banish simony. He made a 
victorious progress in southern Italy, where he restored Pandulph 
IV. to the principality of Capua, and asserted his authority 
over the Normans m Apulia and Aversa. Returning to Germany 
in XCH7 he appointed two popes, Damasus II. and Leo IX., 
in quick succession, and turned to face a threatening combination 
in the west of the empire, where Godfrey of Lorraine was again 
in revolt, and with the help of Baldwin V., count of Flanders 
and Dirk IV., count of Holland, who had previously caused 
trouble to Hen^, was ravaging toe lands of the emperor’s 
representatives in Lorraine. Assisted by the kings of Finland 
and Denmark, Hen^ succeeded with some difficulty in bringing 
the rebels to submission in 1050. Godfrey was deposed ; but 
Baldwin soon found an opportunity for a further revolt, which 
an expedition undertdeen by the emperor in 1054 was unable 
to crush. 
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Heanwhfle a itaction against German influence had taken 
place in Hungary. King Peter had been driven out in 1046 
and his place taken by Andreas 1 . Inroads into Bavaria followed^ 
and in 1051 and 1052 Henry led his forces against the Hungarians, 
and after the pope had vainly attempted to mediate, peace was 
made in 1053. It was quickly broken, however, and the emperor, 
occupied elsewhere, soon lost most of his authority in tlie east ; 
although in 1054 he made peace between Brestislav of Bohemia 
and CMimir L, duke of the Poles. Henry had not lost sight of 
affairs in Italy during these years, and had received several 
visits from the pope, whose aim was to bring southern Italy 
under his own dominion. Henry had sent military assistance 
to I.eQ, and had handed over to him the government of the 
principality of Benevento in return for the bishopric of Bamberg. 
But the pope’s defeat by the Normans was followed by his de^th. 
Henry then nominated Gebhard, bishop of Eichstadt, who took 
the name of Victor II., to the vacant chair, and promised his 
assistance to the reluctant candidate. In 1055 the emperor 
went a second time to Italy, where his authority was threatened 
by Godfrey of Lorraine, who had married Beatrice, widow of 
Boniface III., margrave of Tuscany, and was ruling her vast 
estates. Godfrey fled, however, on the appearance of Henry, 
who only remained a short time in Italy, during which he granted 
the duchy of Spoleto to Pope Victor, and negotiated for an 
attack upon the Normans. Before the journey to Italy, Henry 
had found it necessary to depose Conrad III., duke of Bavaria, 
and to suppress a rising in southern Germany. During his 
absence Conrad formed an alliance with Welf, duke of Carinthia, 
and Gebhard III., bishop of Regensburg. A conspiracy to depose 
the emperor, support for which was found in I^rraine, was 
quickly discovered, and Henry, leaving Victor as his repre- 
sentative in Italy, returned in 1055 to Germany to receive the 
submission of his foes. In 1056, the emperor was visited by 
the pope ; and on the 5th of October in the same year he died 
at Bodfeld and was buried at Spires. Henry was a pious and 
peace-loving prince, who favoured church reform, sought earnestly 
to suppress private warfare, and alone among the early emperors 
is said to have been innocent of simony. Although under his 
rule Germany enjoyed considerable tranquillity, and a period 
of wealth and progress set in for the towns, yet his secular and 
ecclesiastical policy showed signs of weakness. Unable, or 
unwilling, seriously to curb the increasing power of the church, 
he alienated the sympathies of the nobles as a class, and by 
allowing the southern duchies to pass into other hands restored 
a pcjwer which true to its traditions was not always friendly 
to the royal house. Henry was a patron of learning, a founder 
of schools, and built or completed cathedrals at Spires, Worms 
and Mainz. 

The chief original authorities for the life and reign of Henry 
HI. are the Chronicon of Herimanu of Keiclienau, the Annales 
Sangallenses majoresy the Annales Hildesfteimensesj all in the 
Monumenta Germaniae hisiorica. Scriptores (Hanover and Berlin, 
1826 foL). The best modem authorities arc W. von Giescbrecht, 
GescMchU der deutschen Kaiser zeit^ Band ii. (Leipzig, 1888) ; M. 
Ferlbach, " Die Kriege Heinrichs III. gegen Bdhmen/' m the 
Forschunfen zur deutschen Geschichte, Band x. (Gdttingcn, i862-< 
1886) ; E. Steindorff, Jakybucher des deutschen Reichs unier Heinrich 
III. (Leipzig, 1874-1881) ; and F. Steinhotf, Das Konigthum und 
Kaiserthum Heinrichs III. (Gdttingen, 1865). 

HENRY lY. (1050-1106), Roman emperor, son of the emperor 
Henry III. and Agnes, daughter of William V., duke of Guienne, 
was bom on the nth of November 1050, chosen (ierman king 
at 'Tribur in 1053, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 17th 
of July 1054. In 1055 he was appointed duke of Bavaria, 
and on his father’s death in October 1056 inherited the kingdoms 
of Germany, Italy and Burgundy. These territories were 
governed in his name by his mother, who tvas unable to repress 
the internal disorder or to take adequate measures for their 
defen^. Some opposition was soon aroused, and in 1063 Anno, 
archbishop of Cologne, and others planned to seize the person 
of the young king and to deprive Agnes of power. This plot 
met with complete success. Henry, who was at Kaiserwerth, 
was persuaded to board a boat lying in the Rhine ; it was 
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immediately unmoored and the king sprang into the stream, but 
was rescued by one of the conspirators and carried to Cologne. 
Agnes made no serious effort to regain her control, and the 
chief authority was exercised for a time by Anno ; but his rule 
proved unpopular, and he was soon compelled to share his power 
with Adalbert, archbishop of Bremen. The education and 
training of Henry were su^rvised by Anno, who was called his 
mobster ^ while Adalbert was styled patronus ; but Anno was 
disliked by Henry, and during his absence in Italy the chief 
power passed into the hands of Adalbert. Heniy’s education 
seems to have been neglected, and his wilful and headstrong 
nature was developed by the conditions under which his early 
years were passed. In March 1065 he was declared of age, and 
in the following year a powerful coalition of ecclesiastical and 
lay nobles brought about the banishment of Adalbert from court 
and the return of Anno to power. In 1066 Henry was persuaded 
to marry Bertha, daughter of Otto, count of Savoy, to whom he 
had been betrothed since 1055. For some time he regarded 
his wife with strong dislike and sought in vain for a divorce, 
but after she had borne him a son in 1071 she gained his affections, 
and became his most trusted friend and companion. 

In 1069 the king took the reins of government into his own 
liands. He recalled Adalbert to court ; led expeditions against 
the Liutici, and against Dedo or Dedi II., margrave of a district 
east of Saxony ; and soon afterwards quarrelled with Rudolph, 
duke of Swabia, and Berthold, duke of Carinthia. Much more 
serious was Henry’s struggle with Otto of Nordheim, duke of 
Bavaria. Tliis prince, who occupied an influential position in 
Germany, was accused in 1070 by a certain Egino of being 
privy to a plot to murder the king. It was decided that a trial 
by battle should take place at Goslar, but when the demand 
of Otto for a safe conduct for himself and his followers, to and 
from the place of meeting, was refused, he declined to appear. 
He was thereupon declared deposed in Bavaria, and his Saxon 
estates were plundered . He obtained sufficient support, however, 
to carry on a struggle with the king in Saxony and Thuringia 
until 1071, when he submitted at Halberstadt. Henry aroused 
tlie hostility of the Thuringians by supporting Siegfried, arch- 
bishop of Mainz, in his efforts to exact tithes from them j but 
still more formidable was the enmity of the Saxons, who had 
several causes of complaint against the king. He was the son 
of one enemy, Henry III., and the friend of another, .\dalbert 
of Bremen. He had ordered a restoration of all crown lands 
itj Saxony and had built forts among this people, wliile the 
country was ravaged to supply the needs of his courtiers, and 
its duke Magnus was a prisoner in his hands. All classes were 
united against him, and when the struggle broke out in 1073 
the Ihuringians joined the Saxons ; and the war, which lasted 
with slight intermissions until 1088, exercised a most potent 
influence upon Henry’s fortunes elsewhere (see Saxony). 

Henry soon found him.self confronted by an abler and more 
stubborn antagonist than either Thuringian or Saxon. In 1073 
Hildebrand became pope as Gregory VII. Two years later 
this great ecclesiastic issued his memorable prohibition of lay 
investiture, and tlie blow then struck at the secular power by 
the papacy threatened seriously to undermine the imperial 
authority. Spurred on by his advisers, Henry did not refuse the 
challenge. Threatened with the papal ban, he summoned a 
synod of German bishops which met at Worms in January 1076 
and declared Gregory deposed ; and he wrote his famous letter 
to the pope, in which he referred to him as “ not pope, but false 
monk.” The king was at once excommunicated. His adherents 
gradually fell away, the Saxons were again in arms, and Otto of 
Nordlicim succeeded in uniting the malcontents of north and 
south Germany. In October 1076 an important diet met at 
Tribur, and after discussing the deposition of the king, decided 
that he should be judged by an assembly to be held at Augsbuig 
in the following February under the presidency of the pope. This 
union of the temporal and spiritual forces was too strong for the 
king, and he decided to submit. 

Crossing the Alps, Henry appeared in January 1077 as a 
penitent before the castle of Canossa, where Gregory bad taken 
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refuge. The stopr of this famous occurrence, which represents 
the king as standing in the courtyard of the castle for three days in 
the snow, clad as a penitent, and entreating to be admitted to the 
pope’s presence, is now regarded as mythical in its details ; but 
tiiere is no doubt that the king visited the castle at intervals, and 
prayed for admission for three days until the 28th of January, 
when he was received by Gregopr and absolved, after promising 
to submit to the pope’s authority and to secure for him a safe 
journey to Germany. No historical incident has more profoundly 
impressed the imagination of the Western world. It marked the 
highest point reached by papal authority, and presents a vivid 
picture of the awe inspired during the middle ages by the super- 
natural powers supposed to be wielded by the church. 

Scorned by his Lombard allies, Henry left Italy to find that in 
his absence Rud3lph, duke of Swabia, had been chosen German 
king ; and although Gregory had taken no part in this election, 
Henry sought to prevent the pope’s journey to Germany, and 
regaining courage, tried to recover his former position. Supported 
by most of the German bishops and by the Lombards, now 
reconciled to him, and recognized in Burgundy, Bavaria and 
Franconia, Henry (who at this time is referred to by Bruno, the 
author of De hello Saxanico, as exrex) appeared stronger than his 
rival Rudolph ; but the ensuing war was waged with varying 
success. He was beaten at Mellrichstadt in 1078, and at 
Flarchheim in 1080, but these defeats were due rather to the 
fierce hostility of the Saxons, and the military skill of Otto of 
Nordheim, than to any general sympathy with Rudolph. 
Gregory’s attitude remained neutral, in spite of appeals from 
both sides, until March 1080, when he again excommunicated 
Henry, hut without any serious effect on the fortunes of the king. 
At Henry’s initiative, Gregory was declared deposed on three 
occasions, and an anti-pope was elected in the person of Wibert, 
archbishop of Ravenna, who took the name of Clement III. 

The death of Rudolph in October 1080, and a consequent lull in 
the war, enabled the king to go to Italy early in 1081. He found 
considerable support in Lombardy ; placed Matilda, marchioness 
of Tuscany, the faithful friend of Gregory, under the imperial 
ban ; took the Lombard crown at Pavia ; and secured the 
recognition of Clement by a council. Marching to Rome, he 
undertook the siege of the city, but was soon compelled to retire 
to Tuscany, where he granted privileges to various cities, and 
obtained monetary assistance from a new ally, the eastern 
emperor, Alexius I. A second and equally unsuccessful attack 
on Rome was followed by a war of devastation in northern Italy 
with the adherents of Matilda ; and towards the end of 1082 the 
king made a third attack on Rome. After a siege of seven months 
the I..eonine city fell into his hands. A treaty was concluded 
with the Romans, who agreed that the quarrel between king and 
pope should be decided by a synod, and secretly bound them- 
selves to induce Gregory to crown Henry as emperor, or to choose 
another pope. Gregory, however, shut up in the castle of St 
Angelo, would hear of no compromise ; the synod was a failure, 
as Henry prevented the attendance of many of the pope’s 
supporters ; and the king, in pursuance of his treaty with 
Alexius, marched against the Nonnans. The Romans soon fell 
away from their allegiance to the pope ; and, recalled to the city 
Henry entered Rome in March 1084, after which Gregory was 
declared deposed and Clement was recognized by the Romans. 
On the 31st of March 1084 Henry was crowned emperor by 
Qement, and received the patrician authority. His next step 
was to attack the fortresses still in the hands of Gregory. The 
pope was saved by the advance of Robert Guiscard, duke of 
Apulia, with a large force, which compelled Henry to return 
to Germany. 

Meanwhile the German rebels had chosen a fresh anti-king, 
Hermann, count of Luxemburg, whom Henry’s supporters had 
already dnven to his last line of defence in Saxony. During the 
campaign of 1086 Henry was defeated near Wiirzbuig, but in 
1088 Hermann abandoned the struggle and the emperor was 
gene^ly recognized in Saxony, to which country he showed 
considerable clemency. Although Henry’s power was in the 
ascendent, a few powerful nobles adhered to the cause of Gregory’s 


successor, Urban II. Among them was WeK, son of Welf L, tiic 
deposed duke of Bavaria, whose marriage with Matilda of 
Tuscany rendered him too formidable to be neglected. The 
emperor accordingly returned to Italy in 1090, where Mantua 
and Milan were t^en, and Pope Clement was restored to Rome. 
Henry’s communications with Germany were, however, threatened 
by a league of the Lombard cities, and his anxieties were soon 
augmented by domestic troubles. 

Henry’s first wife had died in 1087, and in 1089 he had married 
a Russian princess, Praxedis, afterwards called Adelaide. Her 
conduct soon aroused his suspicions, and his own eldest son, 
Conrad, who had been crowned German king in 1087, was thought 
to be a partner in her guilt. Escaping from prison, Adelaide fied 
to Henry’s enemies and brought grave charges against her 
husband ; while the papal party induced Conrad to desert his 
father and to be crowned king of Italy at Monza in 1093. 
Crushed by this blow, Henry remained almost helpless and 
inactive in northern Italy for five years, until 1097, when having 
lost every shred of authority in that country, he returned to 
Germany, where his position was stronger than ever. Welf had 
submitted, had forsaken the cause of Matildaand had been restored 
to Bavaria, and in 1098 the diet assembled at Mainz declared 
Conrad deposed, and chose the emperor’s second son, Henry, 
afterwards the emperor Henry V., as German king. The crusade 
of 1096 had freed Germany from many turbulent spirits, and the 
emperor, meeting with some success in his efforts to restore order, 
could afford to ignore his repeated excommunication. A success- 
ful campaign in Glanders was followed in 1103 by a diet at Mainz, 
where serious efforts were made to restore peace, and Henry 
himself promised to go on crusade. But this plan was shattered 
by the revolt of the younger Henry in 1 104, who, encouraged by 
the adherents of the pope, declared he owed no allegiance to an 
excommunicated father. Saxony and Thuringia were soon in 
arms, the bishops held mainly to the younger Henry, while the 
emperor was supported by the towns. A desultory warfare was 
unfavourable, however, to the emperor, who, deceived by false 
promises, became a prisoner in the hands of his son in 1105. The 
diet metat Mainz in December, when he was compelled to abdicate ; 
but contrary to the conditions, he was detained at Ingelheim and 
denied his freedom. Escaping to Cologne, he found considerable 
support in the lower Rhineland ; he entered into negotiations with 
England, France and Denmark, and was engaged in collecting an 
army when he died at Li^e on the 7th of August 1106. His body 
was buried by the bishop of Lidge with suitable ceremony, but by 
command of the papal legate it was unearthed, taken to Spires, 
and placed in an unconsecrated chapel . After being released from 
the sentence of excommunication the remains were buried in 
the cathedral of Spires in August iiii. 

Henry IV. was very licentious and in his early years was 
careless and self-willed, but better qualities were developed in 
his later life. He displayed much diplomatic ability, and his 
abasement at Canossa may fairly be regarded as a move of policy 
to weaken the pope’s position at the cost of a personal humiliation 
to himself. He was always regarded as a friend of the lower 
orders, was capable of generosity and gratitude, and showed 
considerable military skill. Unfortunate in the time in which 
he lived, and in the troubles with which he had to contend, he 
holds an honourable position in history as a monarch who resisted 
the excessive pretensions both of the papacy and of the ambitious 
feudal lords of Germany. 

The authorities for the life and reign of Henry are Lambert of 
Hersfeld, A nnales ; Remold of Reichenau, Chronicon ; Ekkehard of 
Aura, Chronicon ; and Bruno, D’e hello Saxonico, which gives several 
of the more ixnportant letters that passed between Henry and 
Gregory VI 1 . l^ese are all found in the Monumenta Germaniae 
historica. ScriptoreSf Bande v. and vi. (Hanover and Berlin, 1826- 
1892). There is an anonymous Vita Heinrici IV., edited by W. 
Wattenbach (Hanover, 1876). The best modem authorities are: 
G. Meyer von Knonau, JahrbiUher des detUschen Reiches unter 
Heinrich IV. (l^pzig, 1890) ; H. Floto, Kaiser Heinrich IV, und 
sein Zeitalter (Stuttgs^, i^sk ) ; E. Kilian, Itinerar Kaiser Heinrichs 
IV. (Karlsruhe, 1886) ; K. W. Nitzsch, “ Das deutsche Reich und 
Heinrich IV.,** in the Historische Zeitschrift, Band xlv. (Munich, 
iS.'SQ) ; H. ulmann, Zum Verstdndniss der sdchsischen Erhebung 
gegen Heinrich IV. (Hanover, 1886) ; W. von Giesebrecht, Geschichie 
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dsr deutschen Kaiser zeit (Leipzig 1881-1890) ; B. Gebliardt, Hand- 
buck des deutschen Geschichte (Berlm, 1901). For a list of other 
works, especially those on the relations between Henry and Gregory, 
see Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde der deutschen Geschichte (Got- 
tingen, 1894). (A. W. H.*) 

HBNRY V, (1081-1125), Roman emperor, son of the emperor 
Henry W,, was bom on the 8th of January loSi, and after 
the revolt and deposition of his elder brother, the German king 
Conrad (d. iioi), was chosen as his successor in 1098. He 
promised to take no part in the business of the Empire during 
his father^s lifetime, and was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on 
the 6th of January 1099. In spite of his oath Henry was induced 
by his father’s enemies to revolt in 1104, and some of the princes 
did homage to him' at Mainz in January 1106. In August of the 
same year the elder Henry died, when his son became sole ruler 
of the Empire. Order was soon restored in Germany, the citizens 
of Cologne were punished by a fine, and an expedition against 
Robert II., count of Flanders, brought this rebel to his knees. 
In H07 a campaign, which was only partially successful, was 
undertaken to restore Bofiwoj II. to the dukedom of Bohemia, 
and in the year following the king led his forces into Hungary, 
where he failed to take Pressburg. In 1109 he was unable to 
compel the Poles to renew their accustomed tribute, but in 
tiio he succeeded in securing the dukedom of Bohemia for 
Ladislaus I. 

The main interest of Henryk’s reign centres in the controversy 
(jver lay investiture, which had caused a serious dispute during 
the previous reign. The papal party who had supported Henry 
in his resistance to his father hoped he would assent to the 
decrees of the pope, which had been renewed by Paschal II. at 
the synod of Guastalla in 1106. The king, however, continued 
to invest the bishops, but wished the pope to hold a council in 
Germany to settle the question. Paschal after some hesitation 
preferred France to Germany, and, after holding a council at 
Troyes, renewed his prohibition of lay investiture. The matter 
slumbered until 1010, when, negotiations between king and pope 
having failed. Paschal renewed his decrees and Henry went to 
Italy with a large army. The strength of his forces helped him to 
secure general recognition in Lombardy, and at Sutri he concluded 
an arrangement with Paschal by which he renounced the right 
of investiture in return for a promise of coronation, and the 
restoration to the Empire of all lands given by kings, or emperors, 
to the German church since the time of Charlemagne. It was a 
treaty impossible to execute, and Henry, whose consent to it 
is said to have been conditional on its acceptance by the princes 
and bishops of Germany, probably foresaw that it would occasion 
a breach between the German clergy and the pope. Having 
entered Rome and sworn the usual oaths, the king presented 
himself at St Peter’s on the 12th of February mi for his 
coronation and the ratification of the treaty. The words com- 
manding the clergy to restore the fiefs of the crown to Henry 
were read amid a tumult of indignation, whereupon the pope 
refused to crown the king, who in return declined to hand over 
his renunciation of the right of investiture. Paschal was seized 
by Henry’s soldiers and, in the general disorder into which the 
city was thrown, an attempt to liberate the pontiff was thwarted 
in a struggle during which the king himself was wounded. Henry 
then left the city carrying the pope with him ; and Paschal’s failure 
to obtain assistance drew from him a confirmation of the king’s 
right of investiture and a promise to crown him emperor. The 
coronation ceremony accordingly took place on the 13th of 
April nil, after which the emperor returned to Germany, 
where he sought to strengthen his power by granting privileges 
to the inhabitants of the region of the upper Rhine. 

In 1 1 12 Lothair, duke of Saxony, rose in arms against Henry, 
but was easily quelled. In 1113, however, a quarrel over the 
succession to the counties of Weimar and Orlamiinde gave 
occasion for a fresh outbreak on the part of Lothair, whose troops 
were defeated at Wamstadt, after which the duke was pardoned. 
Having been married at Mainz on the 7th of January 1114 to 
Matilda, or Maud, daughter of Henry I., king of England, the 
emperor was confronted with a further rising, initiated by the 
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citizens of Cologne, who were soon joined by the Saxons and 
others. Henry failed to take Cologne, his forces were defeated 
at Welfesholz on the nth of February 1115, and complications 
in Italy compelled him to leave Germany to the care of Frederick 
II. of Hohenstaufen, duke of Swabia, and his brother Conrad, 
afterwards the German king Conrad III. After the departure 
of Henry from Rome in in i a council had declared the privilege 
of lay investiture, which had been extorted from Paschal, to 
be invalid, and Guido, archbishop of Vienne, excommunicated 
the emperor and called upon the pope to ratify this sentence. 
Paschal, however, refused to take so extreme a step ; and the 
quarrel entered upon a new stage in 1115 when Matilda, daughter 
and heiress of Boniface, margrave of Tuscany, died leaving her 
vast estates to the papacy. Crossing the Alps in ni6 Henry 
won the support of town and noble by privileges to the one and 
presents to the other, took possession of Matilda’s lands, and was 
gladly received in Rome. By this time Paschal had withdra^^ n 
his consent to lay investiture and the excommunication had been 
published in Rome ; but the pope was compelled to fly from the 
city. Some of the cardinals withstood the emperor, but by 
means of bribes he broke down the opposition, and was crowned 
a .second time by Burdinas, archbishop of Braga. Mcanwlule 
the defeat at Welfesholz had given heart to Henry's enemies ; 
many of his supporters, especially among the bishops, fell away ; 
the excommunication was published at Cologne, and the pope, 
with the assistance of the Normans, began to make war. In 
January 1118 Paschal died and was .succeeded by Gelasius II. 
The emperor immediately returned from northern Italy to Rome. 
But as the new pope escaped from the city, Henry, despairing 
of making a treaty, secured the election of an antipope who took 
the name of Gregory VIIL, and who was left in possession of 
Rome when the emperor returned across the Alps in 1118. 
The opposition in Germany was gradually crushed and a general 
peace declared at Tribur, while the desire for a settlement of 
the investiture dispute was growing. Negotiations, begun at 
Wurzburg, were continued at Worms, where the new pope, 
Calixtus IL, was represented by Cardinal I^ambert, bishop of 
Ostia. In the concordat of Worms, signed in September 1122, 
Henry renounced the right of investiture with ring and crozicr, 
recognized the freedom of election of the clcrg)^ and promised 
to restore all church property. The pope agreed to allow elections 
to take place in presence of the imperial envoys, and the investi- 
ture with the sceptre to be granted by the emperor as a symbol 
that the estatt?s of the church were held under the crown. 
who had been solemnly excommunicated at Reims by Cali.xtus 
in October 1119, was received again into the communion of the 
church, after he had abandoned his nominee, Gregory, to defeat 
and banishment. The emperor’s concluding years were occupied 
with a campaign in Holland, and with a quarrel over the succes- 
sion to the margraviatc of Meissen, two disputes in which his 
enemies were aided by Lothair of Saxony. In 1124 he led an 
expedition against King Louis VI. of France, turned his arms 
against the citizens of Worms, and on the 23rd of May 1125 
died at Utrecht and was buried at Spires. Having no children, 
he left his possessions to his nephew, Frederick II. of Hohen- 
staufen, duke of Swabia, and on his death the line of Franconian, 
or Salian, emperors became extinct. 

The character of Heni*}’^ is unattractive. His love of power 
was inordinate ; he was wanting in generosity, and he did not 
shrink from treachery in pursuing his ends. 

The chief authority for the life and reign of Henry V. is Ekkeliarcl 
of Aura, Chronicon, edited by (}. Waitz in the Monumenta 
Germaniae historica. Seri (stores, Band vi. (Hanover and Berlin, 
1826-1892). See also W. von Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutschen 
Kaiserzeitf Band iii. (Leipzig, 1881-1890) ; L. von Ranke, Weit- 
gcschichte, pi. vii. (Ltdpzig, 1886) ; M. Manitiii.s, Deutsche Geschichte 
(Stuttgart, i88y) ; G. Meyer von Knonaii, jahrbiichev des deutschen 
Reiches unter Heinrich JV. und Heinrich V, (Leipzig, 1890) ; E. 
Gervais, Politische Geschichte Deutschlands unter der Regierung der 
Kaiser Heinrich V. und Lothar III, (l^ipzig, 1841-184^ ; G. Pei.ser, 
Der deutsche Jnvestiturstreit unter Kaiser Heinrich V, (Berlin, 1883) ; 
C. Stutzer, " Zur Kritik der Investiturverhandlungen ini Jalirc 
1 1 19,** in the Porschungen zur deutschen Geschichte ^ Band xviii. 
(Gottingen, 1862-1886) ; T. von Sickcl and H. Brcsslau, " Die 
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kaiserliche Ausfertigmig des Wdn&ser Konkordats,” in the 
lungen des InsHtats fUe osterreichische Geschichtsforschwijg (Innsbruck, 
1880) ; Gebhardt, Handbuch der deutschen Gesch^te, Band i. 
(Berlin, XQo^, and £. Bemheim, Zur Geschichte des Worntser 
Konkordats (udltingen, 1878). 

HENRY VL (x 165-1 197), Roman emperor, son of the emperor 
Frederick I. am Beatrix, daughter of Renaud IIL, count of 
upper Burgundy, was bom at Nijmwegen, and educated under 
the care of Conrad of Querfurt, afterwards bishop of Hildesheim 
and Wurzburg. Chosen German king, or king of the Romans, 
at Bamberg in June 1169, was crowned at Aix-la-ChapeDe 
on the z5th of August 1169, invested with lands in Germany 
in 1179, and at Whitsuntide 1184 his knighthood was celebrated 
in the most magnificent manner at Mainz. Frederick was anxious 
to associate his son with himself in the government of the empire, 
and when he left Germany in 1184 Henry remained behind as 
regent, while his father sought to procure his coronation from 
Pope Lucius III. The pope was hesitating when he heard that 
the emperor had arranged a marriage between Henry and 
Constance, daughter of the late king of Sicily, Roger I., and aunt 
and heiress of the reigning king, William II. ; and this step, 
which threatened to unite Sicily with Germany, decided him to 
refuse the proposal. This marriage took place at Milan on the 
27 th of January 1186, and soon afterwards Henry was crowned 
king of Italy. The claim of Henry and his wife on Sicily was 
recognized by the barons of that kingdom ; and having been 
recognized by the pope as Roman emperor elect, Henry returned 
to Germany, and was again appointed regent when Frederick 
set out on crusade in May 1189. His attempts to bring peace to 
Germany were interrupted by the return of Henry the lion, 
duke of Saxony, in Octol>er 1189, and a campaign against him 
was followed by a peace made at Fulda in July 1190. 

Henryks desire to make this peace was due to the death of 
William of Sicily, which was soon followed by that of the emperor 
Frederick. Germany and Italy alike seemed to need the king’s 
presence, but for him, like all the Hohenstaufen, Italy had the 
greater charm, and having obtained a promise of his coronation 
from Pope Clement III. he crossed the Alps in the winter of 
1190, He purchased the support of the cities of northern Italy, 
but on reaching Rome he found Clement was dead and his 
successor, Celestine III., disinclined to carry out the engagement 
of his predecessor. The strength of the German army and a 
treaty made between the king and the Romans induced him, 
however, to crown Henry as emperor on the 14th of April 1191. 
The aid of the Romans had been purchased by the king’s promise 
to place in their possession the city of Tusculum, which they had 
attacked in vain for three years. After the ceremony the 
emperor fulfilled this contract, when the city was destroyed and 
many of the inhabitants massacred. Meanwhile a party in Sicily 
had chosen Tancred, an illegitimate son of Roger, son of King 
Roger II., as their king, and he had already won considerable 
authority and was favoured by the pope. Leaving Rome Henry 
met with no resistance until he reached Naples, which he was 
unable to take, as the ravages of fever and threatening news 
from Germany, where his death was reported, compelled him to 
raise the siege. In December 1191 he returned to Germany. 
Disorder was general and a variety of reasons induced both the 
Welfs and their earlier opponents to join in a general league 
against the emperor. Vacancies in various bishoprics added to 
the confusion, and Henry’s enemies gained in numbers and 
strength when it was suspected that he was implicated in the 
murder of Albert, bishop of Li^ge. Henry acted energetically 
in fighting this formidable combination, but his salvation came 
from the captivity of Richard I., king of England, and the skill 
with which he used this event to make peace with his foes ; and, 
when Henry the Lion came to terms in March 1194, order was 
restored to Germany. 

In the following May, Henry made his second expedition to 
Italy, where Pope Celestine had definitely espoused the cause of 
Tancred. The ransom received from Richard enabled him to 
equip a large army, and aided by a fleet fitted out by Genoa and 
Pisa he soon secured a con^ete* mastery over the Italian main- 
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land. When he reached Sicily he fouxid Tancred dead, and, 
meeting with very little resistance, he entered Palermo, where 
he was crowned l^g on Christmas day X194. A stay of a few 
months’ duration enabled Henry to settle the affairs of the 
kingdom ; and leaving his wife, Constance, as regent, and 
appointing many Germans to positions of influence, he returned 
to Germany in Tune 1195. 

Having established his position in Germany and Italy, Henry 
began to cherish ideas of universal empire. Richard of England 
had already owned his supremacy, and declaring he would 
compel the king of France to do the same Henry sought to stir 
up strife between France and England. Nor did the Spanish 
kingdoms escape his notice. Tunis and Tripoli were claimed, 
and when the eastern emperor, Isaac Angelus, asked his help, 
he demanded in return the cession of the Balkan peninsula. 
The kings of Cyprus and Armenia asked for investiture at his 
hands; and in general Henry, in the words of a Byzantine 
chronicler, put forward his demands as “ the lord of all lords, 
the king of all kings.” To complete this scheme two steps were 
necessary, a reconciliation with the pope and the recognition of 
his young son, Frederick, as his successor in the Empire. The 
first was easily accomplished ; the second was more difficull. 
After attempting to suppress the renewed disorder in Germany, 
Henry met the princes at Worms in December 1195 and put his 
proposal before them. In spite of promises they disliked the 
suggestion as tendmg to draw them into Sicilian troubles, and 
avoided the emperor’s displeasure by postponing their answer. 
By threats or negotiations, however, Henry won the consent of 
afcut fifty princes ; but though the diet which met at Wurzburg 
in April 1196 ^eed to the scheme, the vigorous opposition of 
Adolph, archbishop of Cologne, and others rendered it inopera- 
tive. In June 1196 Henry went again to Italy, sought vainly 
to restore order in the north, and tried to persuade the pope to 
crown his son who had been chosen king of the Romans at 
Frankfort. Celestine, who had many causes of complaint against 
the emperor and his vassals, refused. The emperor then went 
to the south, where the oppression of his German officials had 
caused an insurrection, which was put down with terrible cruelty. 
At Messina on the 28th of September 1197 Henry died from 
a cold caught whilst hunting, and was buried at Palermo. 
He was a man of small frame and delicate constitution, but 
possessed considerable mental gifts and was skilled in knightly 
[ exercises. His ambition was immense, and to attain his 
ends he often resorted deliberately to cruelty and treachery. 
His chief recreation was hunting, and he also found pleasure 
in the society of the Minnesingers and in writing poems, 
which appear in F. H. von der Hagen’s Minnesinger (Leipzig, 
1838). He left an only son Frederick, afterwards the emperor 
Frederick II. 

The chief authorities for the life and reign of Henry VI. are Otto of 
Freising, Chronicon, continued by OUo of St Blasius; Godfrey of 
Viterbo, Gesta Friderici I. and Gesta Heinrici VI. ; Giselbert of 
Mons, Chronicon Hanoniense, all of which appear in the Monu~ 
menta Germaniae historica. ScriptoreSf BSnde xx., xxi., xxii. 
(Hanover and Berlin, 1826-1892), and the various annals of the time. 

The best modem authorities arc : W. von Giesebreclit, Geschichte 
der deutschen Kaiser zeit^ Band iv. (Brunswick, 1877) ; T. Toeche, 
Kaiser Heinrich VI. (Leipzig, 1867) ; H. Bloch, Forschuneen zur 
Poliiik Kaiser Heinrichs Vi. (Berlin, 1892), and K. A. Kneller, 
Des Richard LOwenherz deutsche Gefangenschaft (Freiburg, 1893). 

HENRY Vn. (c. 1269-1313), Roman emperor, son of Henry 
III., count of Luxemburg, was knighted by Philip IV., king of 
France, and passed his early days under FrencK influences, 
while l^e French language wcls his mother-tongue. His father 
was killed in battle in 1288, and Henry ruled his tiny inheritance 
with justice and prudence, but came into collision with the 
citizens of Trier over a question of tolls. In 129a he married 
Margaret (d. 13x1), daughter of John I., duke of Brabant, and 
after the death of the German king, Albert I., he was elected to 
the vacant throne on the 27th of November 1308. Recognized 
at once by the German princes and by Pope Qcinent V,,thea8pira- 
tions of ^ new king turned to Italy, where he hoped restoring 
the imperial authority to prepare the way for the conquest of 
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the Holy LAnd. Meawwhilc he strove to secure Ws position in 
Crermany. The Rhenish archbishops were pacified by the 
restoration of the Rhine tolls, negotiations were begun with 
Philip IV., king of France, and with Robert, king of Naples, 
and the Habsburgs were confirmed in their possessions. At 
this time Bohemia was ruled by Hen^ V., duke of Carinthia, 
but the terrible disorder which prevailed induced some of the 
Bohemians to offer the crown, together with the hand of Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late king Wenceslas II., to John, the son of the 
German ki^. Henry accepted the offer, and in August 1310 
John was invested with Bohemia and his marriage was cele- 
brated. Before John’s coronation at Prague, however, in 
February 1311, I|enry had crossed the Alps. His hopes of re- 
uniting Germany and Italy and of restoring the empire of the 
Hohenstaufen were flattered by an appeal from the Ghibellines 
to come to their assistance, and by the fact that many Italians, 
sharing the sentiments expressed by Dante in his De Monarchia, 
looked eagerly for a restoration of the imperial authority. In 
October 1310 he reached Turin where, on receiving the homage 
of the I.ombard cities, he declared that he favoured neither 
Guelphs nor Ghibellines, but only sought to impose peace. 
Having entered Milan he placed the Lombard crown upon his 
head on the 6th of January 1311. But trouble soon showed 
itself. His poverty compelled him to exact money from the 
citizens ; the peaceful professions of the Guelphs were insincere, 
and Robert, king of Naples, watched his progress with suspicion. 
Florence was fortified against him, and the mutual hatred of 
Guelph and Ghibelline was easily renewed. Risings took place 
in various places and, after the capture of Brc^scia, Hcnr)» 
marched to Rome only to find the city in the hands of the Guelphs 
and the troops of King Robert. Some street fighting ensued, 
and the king, unable to obtain possession of St Peter’s, was 
crowned emperor on the 29th of June 1312 in the church of St 
John Lateran by some cardinals who declared they only acted 
under compulsion. Failing to subdue Florence, the emperor 
from his headquarers at Pisa prepared to attack Robert of 
Naples, for which purpose he had allied himself with Frederick 

111 ., king of Sicily. But Clement, anxious to protect Robert, 
threatened Henry with excommunication. Undeterred by the 
threat the emperor collected fresh forces, made an alliance with 
the Venetians, and set out for Naples. On the march he was, 
however, taken ill, and died at Buonconvento near Siena on the 
24th of August 1313, and was buried at Pisa. His death was 
attributed, probably without reason, to poison given him by a 
Dominican friar in the sacramental wine. Henry is described 
by his contemporary Albertino Mussato, in the Historia Augusta^ 
as a handsome man, of well-proportioned figure, with reddish 
hair and arched eyebrows, but disfigured by a squint. lie adds, 
among other details, tliat he was slow and laconic in his speech, 
magnanimous and devout, but impatient of any compacts 
with his subjects, loathing the mention of the Guelph and 
Ghibelline factions, and insisting on the absolute authority 
of the Empire over all {cuncta absolulo complectens Imperio). 
He was, however, a lover of justice, and as a knight both bold 
and skilful. He was hailed by Dante as the deliverer of Italy, 
and in the Paradiso the poet reserved for him a place marked 
by a crown. 

The contemporary documents for the life and reign of Henry VII. 
are very numerous. Many of them are found in the Rerutn Halt- 
carum scriptoreSt edited by D. A. Muratori (Milan, 1723-1751), 
others in routes rerum Germanicarum, edited by J. r. Bdlimer 
(Stuttgart, 1843-1868), and in Dte Geschichtsschreiber der deuischen 
Vorzeitf Bande 79 and 80 (Leipzig, 1884). The following modem 
works may also be consulted: Acta Henrici VII. imperatoris 
Romanorumy edited by G. Donniges (Berlin, 1839) ; F. Bonaiui, 
Acta Henrici VII. Romanorum imperaioris (Florence, 1877) ; T. 
T.indner, Deutsche Geschichte unter den Habsburgern und Luxem- 
burgern (Stuttgart, 1888-1893) ; J. Heidemann, ** Die Konigswahl 
Heinrichs von Luxemburg/' in the Forschungen xur deutschen 
Geschichte t Band xi. (Gdttingen, 1862-1886) ; B. Thomas, Zur 
Kdnigswahl des Grafen Heinrich von Luxemburg (Strassburg, 1875) ; 
D. Kdnig, Kritische Erdrterungen zu einigen italienischen Quellen 
iiir die Geschichte des Rdmerzuges Konigs Heinrich VII. (Gdttingen, 
187a) ; K. Wenck, Clemens V, und Heinrich VII. (Halle, 1882) ; 
F, w. Barthold, Der Rdmerzug KOnig Heinrichs von LiUzelburg 


(KdniMberg, 1830-1831); R. Pdhlmann, Der Rdmerzug Konig 
Heinrteks VII. und du Polifih der Curie (Nuremberg, 1875) ; W. 
Ddmiiges, Kritik der Quellen far die Geschichte Heinrichs VJI. des 
Luxemburgers (Berlin, 1841), and G. Sommerfeldt, Die Romfahrt 
Kaiser Heinrichs VII. (Kon^sberg, 1888). 

HENRY Vn. (1211-1242), German king, son of the emperor 
Frederick IT. and his first wife Constance, daughter of Alphonso 

II., king of Aragon, was crowned king of Sicily in 1212 and made 
duke of Swabia in 1216. Pope Innocent III. had favoured his 
coronation as king of Sicily in the hope tliat the union of this 
island with the Empire would be dissolved, and had obtained a 
promise from Frederick to this effect. In spite of this, however, 
Henry was chosen king of the Romans, or German king, at 
Frankfort in April 1220, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 
8th of May 1 222 by his guardian Engelbert, archbishop of (Cologne. 
He appears to have spent most of his youth in Germany, and 
on the 18th of November 1225 was married at Nuremberg to 
Margaret (d. 1267), daughter of Leopold VI., duke of Austria. 
Henry’s marriage was the occasion of some difference of opinion, 
as Engelbert wished him to marry an English princess, and the 
name of a Bohemian princess was also mentioned in this con- 
nexion, but Frederick insisted upon the union with Margaret. 
The murder of Engelbert in 1225 was followed by an increase of 
disorder in Germany in which Henry soon began to participate, 
and in 1227 he took part in a quarrel which had arisen on the 
death of Henry V., the childless count palatine of the Rhine. 
About this time the relations between Frederick and his son 
began to be somewhat strained. The emperor had favoured the 
Austrian marriage because Margaret's brother, Duke Frederick 

II., was childless ; but Henry took up a hostile attitude towards 
his brother-in-law and wished to put away his wife and 
marry Agnes, daughter of Wenceslaus I., king of Bohemie. 
Other causes of trouble probably existed, for in 1231 Henry nut 
only refused to appear at the diet at Ravenna, but opposed 
the privileges granted by Frederick to the princes at Worms. In 
1232, however, he submitted to his father, promising to adopt 
the emperor’s policy and to obey his commands. He did not 
long keep his word and was soon engaged in thwarting Frederick’s 
wishes in several directions, until in 1233 he took the decisive 
step of issuing a manifesto to the princes, and the following year 
raised the standard of revolt at Boppard. He obtained very 
little support in Germany, however, while the suspicion that he 
favoured heresy deprived him of encouragement from the pope. 
On the other hand, he succeeded in forming an alliance with the 
Lombards in December 1234, but his few supporters fell away 
when the emperor reached Germany in 1235, and, after a vain 
attack on Worms, Henry submitted and was kept for some time 
as a prisoner in Germany, though his formal dej>osition as (Jerman 
king was not considered necessary, as he had broken the oath 
taken in 1232. He was soon removed to San Felice in Apulia, 
and afterwards to Martirano in Calabria, where he died, prob- 
ably by his own hand, on the J2th of February 1242, and was 
buried at Cosenza. He left two s(ms, Frederick and Henry, 
both of whom died in Italy about 1251. 

See J. Rohden, Der St urz Heinrichs VJI. (Gottingen, 1883) ; F. W. 
Schirnnacher, Die letzten Hohenstaufen (Gottingen, 1871), and E. 
Winkelmann, Kaiser Friedrich II. (Leipzig, 1889). 

HENRY RASPE (c. 1202-1247), German king and landgrave 
of Thuringia, was the second surviving son of Hermann L, 
landgrave of Thuringia, and Sophia, daughter of Otto I., duke of 
Bavaria. When his brother the landgrave Louis JV. died in 
Italy in Septemlier 1227, Henry seized the government of 
Thuringia and expelled liis brother’s widow, St Elizabeth of 
Hungary, and her son Hermann. With some trouble Henr>' 
made good his position, although his nephew Hermann II. was 
nominally the landgrave, and was declared of age in 1237. 
Heniy, who governed with a zealous regard for his own interests, 
remained loyal to the emperor Frederick 11 . during his quarrel 
with the Lombards and the revolt of his .son Henry. In 1236 
he accompanied the emperor on a campaign against Frederick 

II., duke of Austria, and took part in the election of his son 
Conrad as German king at Vienna in 1237. He appears, however, 
to have become somewhat estranged from Frederidi after this 
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expedition, for he did not appear at the diet of Verona in 1238 ; 
and it is not improbable that he disliked the betrothal of his 
nephew Hermann to the emperor’s daughter Margaret. At 
all events, when the projected marriage had been broken off 
the landgrave publicly showed his loyalty to the emperor in 
1239 in opposition to a plan formed by various princes to elect 
an anti-king. Henry, whose attitude at this time was very 
important to Frederick, was probably kept loyal by the in- 
fluence which his brother Conrad, grand-master of the Teutonic 
Order, exercised over him, for after the death of this brother 
in 1341 Henry’s loyalty again wavered, and he was himself 
mentioned as a possible anti-king. Frederick’s visit to Germany 
in 1242 was successful in preventing this step for a time, and in 
May of that year the landgrave was appointed administrator of 
Germany for King Conrad ; and by the death of his nephew 
in this year he became the nominal, as well as the actual, ruler 
of Thuringia. Again he contemplated deserting the cause of 
Frederick, and in April 1246 Pope Innocent IV. wrote to the 
German princes advising them to choose Henry as their king 
in place of Frederick who had just been declared deposed. Acting 
on these instructions, Henry was elected at Veitshochheim on 
the 22nd of May 1246, and owing to the part played by the 
spiritual princes in this election was called the Pfaffenkonig, or 
parsons’ king. Collecting an army, he defeated King Conrad 
near Frankfort on the 5th of August 1246, and then, after holding 
a diet at Nuremberg, undertook the siege of Ulm. But he was 
soon compelled to give up this enterprise, and returning to 
Thuringia died at the Wartburg on the 17th of February 1247. 
Henry married Gertrude, sister of PYederick II., duke of Austria, 
but left no children, and on his death the male line of his family 
became extinct. 

See F. Reuss, Die Wahl Heinrich Raspes (Liidcnscheid, 1878) ; 
A. Riibesamen, Landgraf Heinrich Raspe von Thiiringen (Halle, 
1885) ; F. W. Schirrmacher, Die leUten Hohenstaufen (GOttingen, 
1871) ; E. Winkelmann, Kaiser Friedrich IL (Leipzig, 1889), and 
T. Knochenhauer, Geschichte Thiir ingens tur Zeit des ersten Land- 
graf enhauses (Gotha, 1871). 

HENRY (c. 1174" 1216), emperor of Romania, or Constan- 
tinople, was a younger son of Baldwin, count of Flanders and 
Hainaut (d. 1195). Having joined the Fourth Crusade about 1201, 
he distinguished himself ut the siege of Constantinople in 1204 
and elsewhere, and soon became prominent among the princes 
of the new Latin empire of Constantinople. When his brother, 
the emperor Baldwin I., was captr.red at the battle of Adrianople 
in April 1205, Henr}^ was chosen regent of the empire, succeeding 
to the throne when the news of Baldwin’s death arrived. He 
was crowned on the 20th of August 1205. Henr}»' was a wise 
ruler, whose reign was largely passed in successful struggles 
with the Bulgarians and with his rival, Theodore Lascaris I., 
empi^ror of Nicaea. Henry appears to have been brave but not 
cruel, and tolerant but not weak ; possessing “ the superior 
courage to oppose, in a superstitious age, the pride and avarice 
of the clergy.” The emperor died, poisoned, it is said, by his 
Greek wife, on the nth of June 1216. 

See Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Umpire, vol. vi. (ed. 
J. B. Bury, 1898). 

HENRY 1 . (1068-1135), king of England, nicknamed Beau- 
clerk, the fourth and youngest son of William I. by his queen 
Matilda of Plunders, was bom in io68 on English soil. Of his 
life before 1086, when he was solemnly knighted by his father 
at Westminster, we know little. He was his mother’s favourite, 
and she bequeathed to him her English estates, which, however, 
he was not permitted to hold in his father’s lifetime. Henry 
received a good education, of w'hich in later life he was proud ; 
he is credited with the saying that an unlettered king is only a 
cro>vned ass. His attainments included I.atin, which he could 
both read and write ; he knew something of the English laws 
and language, and it may have been from an interest in natural 
history that he collected, during his reign, the Woodstock 
menagerie which was the admiration of his subjects. But 
from 1087 his life was one of action and vicissitudes which left 
him little leisure. Receiving, under the Conqueror’s last dis- 
positions, a legacy of five thousand pounds of silver, but no land. 


he traded upon the pecuniary needs of Duke Robert of Normandy^ 
from whom he purchased, for the small sum of £3000, the 
district of the Cotentin. He negotiated with Rufus to obtain 
the possession of their mother’s inheritance, but only incurred 
thereby the suspicions of the duke, who threw him into prison. 
In 1090 the prince vindicated his loyalty by suppressing, on 
Robert’s behalf, a revolt of the citizens of Rouen which Rufus 
had fomented. But when his elder brothers were reconciled 
in the next year they combined to evict Henry from the 
Cotentin. He dissembled his resentment for a time, and lived 
for nearly two years in the French Vexin in great poverty. He 
then accepted from the citizens of Domfront an invitation to 
defend them against Robert of Belleme; and subsequently, 
coming to an agreement with Rufus, assisted the king in making 
war on their elder brother Robert. When Robert’s departure 
for the First Crusade left Normandy in the hands of Rufus 
(1096) Henry took service under the latter, and he was in 
the royal hunting train on the day of Rufus’s death (August 2nd, 
1100). Had Robert been in Normandy the claim of Henry to 
the English crown might have been effectually opposed. But 
Robert only returned to the duchy a month after Henry’s 
coronation. In the meantime the new king, by issuing his 
famous charier, by recalling Anselm, and by choosing the 
Anglo-Scottish princess Edith-Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III., 
king of the Scots, as his future queen, had cemented that alliance 
with the church and with the native English which was the 
foundation of his greatness. Anselm preached in his favour, 
English levies marched under the royal banner both to repel 
Robert’s invasion (iioi) and to crush the revolt of the Mont- 
gomeries headed by Robert of Belleme (1102). The alliance 
of crown and church was subsequently imperilled by the question 
of Investitures (1103-1106). Henry was sharply criticized for 
his ingratitude to Anselm (^.w.), in spite of the marked respect 
which he showed to the archbishop. At this juncture a sentence 
of excommunication would have been a dangerous blow to Henry’s 
power in England. But the king’s diplomatic skill enabled him 
to satisfy the church without surrendering any rights of conse- 
quence (1106); and he skilfully threw the blame of his previous 
conduct upon his counsellor, Robert of Meulan. Although the 
Peterborough Chronicle accuses Henry of oppression in his 
early years, the nation soon learned to regard him with respect. 
William of Malmesbury, about 1125, already treats Tinchebrai 
(1106) as an English victory and the revenge for Hastings. 
Henry was disliked but feared by the baronage, towards whom 
he showed gross bad faith in his disregard of his coronation 
promises. In 1110 he banished the more conspicuous mal- 
contents, and from that date was safe against the plots of liis 
English feudatories. 

With Normandy he had more trouble, and the militar>^ skill 
which he had displayed at Tinchebrai was more than once put 
to the test against Norman rebels. His Norman, like his^English 
administration, was popular with the non-feudal classes, but 
doubtless oppressive towards the barons. The latter had 
abandoned the cause of Duke Robert, who remained a prisoner 
in England till his death (1134); but they embraced that of 
Robert’s son William the Clito, whom Henry in a fit of generosity 
had allowed to go free after Tinchebrai. The Norman con- 
spiracies of 1112, 1 1 18, and 1123-24 were all formed in the 
Clito’s interest. Both PVance and Anjou supported this pre- 
tender’s cause from time to time ; he was always a thorn in 
Henry’s side till his untimely death at Alost (1128), but more 
especially after the catastrophe of the White Ship (1120) deprived 
the king of his only lawful son. But Henry emerged from these 
complications with enhanced prestige. His campaigns had 
been uneventful, his chief victory (Br^mule, 1119) was little 
more than a skirmish. But he had held his own as a general, 
pjid as a diplomatist he had shown surpassing skill. The chief 
triumphs of his foreign policy were the marriage of his daughter 
Matilda to the emperor Henry V. (1114) which saved Normandy 
in 1124 ; the detachment of the pope, Calixtus II., from the 
side of France and the Clito (1x19), and the Angevin marriages 
which he arranged for his son William Aetheling (1119) and for 
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the widowed empress Matilda (1x29) after her brother’s death. 
This latter match, though unpopular in England and Normandy, 
was a fatal blow to the desi^s of Louis VI., and prepared the 
way for the exp^on of English power beyond the Loire. 
After 1124 the disaffection of Normandy was crushed. The 
severity with which Henry treated the last rebels was regarded 
as a blot upon his fame ; but the only case of merely vindictive 
punishment was that of tlie poet Luke de la Barre, who was 
sentenced to lose his eyes for a lampoon upon the king, and only 
escaped the sentence by committing suicide. 

Heniy’s English government was severe and grasping ; but 
he ** kept good peace ” and honourably distinguished himself 
among contemporary statesmen in an age when administrative 
reform was in the air. He spent more time in Normandy than 
in England. But he showed admirable judgment in his choice 
of su&)rdinates ; Robert of Meulan, who died in 1118, and 
Roger of Salisbury, who survived his master, were statesmen 
of no common order ; and Henry was free from the mania of 
attending in person to every detail, which was the besetting 
sin of medieval sovereigns. As a legislator Henry was con- 
servative. He issued few ordinances ; fiie unofficial compilation 
known as the Leges Ilenrici shows that, like the Conqueror, 
lie made it his ideal to maintain the “ law of Edward.” His 
itinerant justices were not altogether a novelty in England or 
Normandy. It is characteristic of the man that the exchequer 
should be the chief institution created in his reign. The eulogies 
of the last Peterborough Chnmicle on his government were 
ivritten after the anarchy of Stephen’s reign had invested his 
predecessor’s “ good peace ” with the glamour of a golden age. 
Henry was respected and not tyrannous. He showed a lofty 
indifference to criticism such as that of Eadmer in the Historia 
7 ;o 7 Jorum, which was published early in the reign. He showed, 
on some occasions, great deference to the opinions of t he magnates. 
But dark stories, some certainly unfounded, were told of his 
prison-houses. Men thought him more cruel and more despotic 
than he actually was. 

Henry was twice married. After the death of his first wife, 
Matilda (io8o-tii8), he took to wife Adelaide, daughter of 
(lodfrey, count of Ix)uvain (1121), in the hope of male issue. 
But the marriage proved cliildiess, and the empress Matilda 
was designated as her father’s successor, the English baronage 
being compelled to do her homage both in 1126, and again, 
after the Angevin marriage, in 1131. He had many illegitimate 
sons and daughters by various mistresses. Of these bastards the 
most important is Robert, earl of Gloucester, upon whom fell the 
main burden of defending Matilda’s title against Stephen. 

Henry died near (usors on the ist of December, 1135, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his reign, and was buried in the abbey of 
Reading which he himself had founded. 

ORitUNAL Authorities. — ThG Peterborough Chronicle (cd, Plummer, 
Oxford, 1882-1889) I Florence of Worcester and lus first continuator 
(ed. B. Thorpe, 1848-1849) ; Eadmer, Historia novorum (ed. Rule, 
RolLs Scries, 1S84) ; William of Malmesbury, Cesta regum and 
Historia novella (ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, 1887-1889) ; Henry of 
Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum (ed. Arnold, Rolls Series, 1879) ; 
Simeon of Durham (ed. Arnold, Rolls Series, 1882-1885) ; Orderic 
Vitalis, Historia ecclesiastica (ed. Ic Ihrevost, Paris, 1838-1855) ; 
Robert of Torigni, Chronica (ed. Hewlett, Rolls Series, 1889), and 
Continuatio Wtllelmi Gemmeticensis (ed. Duchesne, HisU Norman^ 
norum scriptores, pp. 215*317, Paris, 1619). See also the Pipe Roll 
of 31 H. I. (ed. Hunter, Record Commission y 1833) ; the documents in 
W. Stubbs’s Select Chapters (Oxford, 1895) ; the Leges Henrici in 
Liel>ermann*s Gesetze der Angel-Sachsen (Halle, 1898, &c.) ; and the 
same author’s monograph, Leges Henrici (Halle, 1901) ; the treaties, 
&c., in the Record Commission edition of Thomas Rymer’s Foederay 
vol. i. (r8i6). 

Modern Authorities. — E. A. Freeman, History of the Norman 
Conquest y vol. v. ; J. M. Lappenberg, History of England under the 
Norman Kings (tr Thorpe, Oxford, 1857) ; Kate Nor^ate, England 
under the Angevin Kings, vol. i. (1887) ; Sir James Ramsay, Founda- 
tions of England, vol. ii. ; W. Stubbs, Constitutional History, vol. i. ; 

H. W. C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins ] Hunt 
and Poole, Political History of England, vol. ii. (H, W. C. D.) 

HENRY U. (1133-1189), king of England, son of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, count of Anjou, by Matilda, daughter of Henry 

I. , was bom at Le Mans on the 25th of March 1133. He was 


brought to England during his mother’s conflict with Stephen 
(1142), and was placed under the charge of a tutor at Bnstol. 
He returned to Normandy in 1 146. He next appeared on English 
soil in 1149 ^ when he came to court the help of Scotland and the 
English baronage against King Stephen. This second visit was of 
short duration. In 1150 he was invested with Normandy by his 
father, whose death in the next year made him also count of 
Anjou. In XI 52 by a marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine, the 
divorced wife of the French king Louis VIL, he acquired 
Poitou, Guienne and Gascony ; but in doing so incurred the 
ill-will of his suzerain from which he suffered not a little in the 
future. Lastly in 1153 he was able, through the aid of the 
Church and his mother’s partisans, to extort from Stephen the 
recognition of his claim to the English succession ; and this 
claim was asserted without opposition immediately after Stephen's 
death (25th of October 1154). Matilda retired into seclusion, 
although she possessed, until her deatli (1167), great influence 
with her son. 

The first years of the reign were largely spent in restoring the 
public peace and recovering for the crow^n the lands and pre- 
rogatives which Stephen had bartered away. Amongst the 
older partisans of the Angevin house the most influential were 
Archbishop Theobald, whose good will guaranteed to Henry 
the support of the Church, and Nigel, bishop of Ely, who presided 
at the exchequer. But Thomas Becket, archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, a younger statesman whom Theobald had discovered 
and promoted, soon became all-powerful. Becket lent himself 
entirely to his master’s ambitions, which at this time centred 
round schemes of territorial aggrandizement. In 1155 Henry 
asked and obtained from Adrian IV. a licence to invade Ireland, 
which the king contemplated bestowing upon his brother, 
William of Anjou. This plan was dropped ; but Malcolm of 
Scotland was forced to restore the northern counties which liacl 
been ceded to David; North Wales was invaded in 1157 ; and 
in T 1 59 Henry made an attempt, which was foiled by the inter- 
vention of Ix)uis VIL, to assert his wife’s claim.s upon Toulouse. 
After vainly invoking the aid of the emperor Frederick I., the 
young king came to terms with Louis (ij6o), whose daughter 
was betrothed to Henry’s namesake and heir. The peace proved 
unstable, and there was desultory skirmishing in 1161. 'J'he 
following year was chiefly spent in reforming the government of 
the continental provinces. In 1163 Henry returned to England, 
and almost immediately embarked on that quarrel with the 
Church which is the keynote to the middle period of the reign. 

Henry had good cause to complain of the ecclesiastical courts, 
and had only awaited a convenient season to correct abuses 
which were admitted by all reasonable men. But he allowed 
the question to be complicated by personal issues. He was 
bitterly disappointed that Becket, on whom he bestowed the 
primacy, left vacant by the death of Theobald (1162), at once 
became the champion of clerical privilege ; he and the archbishop 
were no longer on speaking terms when the Constitutions of 
Clarendon came up for debate. The king’s demands were not 
intrinsically irreconcilable with the canon law, and the papacy 
would probably have allowed them to take effect sub silenUo, 
if Becket (^.r.)'had not been goaded to extremity by persecution 
in the forms of law. After Becket’s flight (1164), the king put 
himself still further in the wrong by impounding the revenues 
of Canterbury and banishing at one stroke a number of the 
archbishop’s friends and connexions. He showed, however, 
considerable dexterity in playing off the emperor against 
Alexander III. and Louis VIL, and contrived for five } ears, 
partly by these means, partly by insincere negotiations with 
Becket, to stave off a papal interdict upon his dominions. When, 
in July 1170, he was forced by Alexander’s threats to make 
terms "with Becket, the king contrived that not a word should 
be said of the Constitutions. He undoubtedly hoped that m 
this matter he would have his way when Becket should be more 
in England and within his grasp. For the murder of Becket 
(Dec. 29, 1170) the king cannot be held responsible, though the 

» For a supposed visit in 1147, see J. H. Round in English Historical 
Review, v. 747. 
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deed was suggested by bis impatient words. It was a misfortune 
to the royal cause ; and Heniy was compelled to purchase the 
papal absolution by a complete surrender on the question of 
criminous clerks (1173). When he heard of the murder he was 
panic-stricken ; and his expedition to Ireland (1171), although so 
momentous for the future, was originally a mere pretext for 
placing himself beyond the reach of Alexander’s censures. 

Becket’s fete, though it supplied an excuse, was certainly not 
the real cause of the troubles with his sons which disturbed the 
king’s later years (1173-1189). But Henry’s misfortunes were 
largely of his own makin-^ ^een Eleanor, whom he alienated 
by his faithlessness, stirred up her sons to rebellion ; and they 
had grievances enough to be easily persuaded. Henry was an 
affectionate but a suspicious and close-handed father. The 
titles which he bestowed on them arried little power, and served 
chiefly to denote the shares of the paternal mheritance which 
were to be theirs after his death, llie excessive favour which 
he showed to John, his yoimgest-bom, was another cause of 
heart-burning ; and Louis, the old enemy, did his utmost to 
foment all discords. It must, however, be remembered in 
Henry’s favour, that the supporters of the princes, both in 
England and in the foreign provinces, were animated by resent- 
ment against the soundest features of the king’s administration ; 
and that, in the rebellion of 1173, he received from the English 
commons such hearty support that any further attempts to 
raise a rebellion in England was considered hopeless. Henry, 
like his grandfather, gained in popularity with every year of his 
reign. In 1183 the death of Prince Henry, the heir-apparent, 
while engaged in a war against his brother Richard and their 
father, secured a short interval of peace. But in 1184 Geoffrey 
of Brittany and John combined with their father’s leave to make 
war upon Richard, now the heir-apparent. After Geoffrey’s 
death (1186) the feud between John and Richard drove the 
latter into an alliance with Philip Augustus of Fiance. The 
ill-success of the old king in this war aggravated the disease from 
which he was suffering ; and his heart was broken by the dis- 
covery that John, for whose sake he had alienated Richard, was 
in secret league with the victorious allies. Henry died at Chinon 
on the 6th of July 1189, and was buried at Fontevraud. By 
Eleanor of Aquitaine the king had five sons and three daughters. 
His eldest son, William, died young ; his other sons, Henry, 
Richard, Geoffrey and John, are all mentioned above. His 
daughters were ; Matilda (1156-1189), who became the wife of 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony ; Eleanor (1162-1214), who 
married Alphonso III., king of Castile ; and Joanna, who, after 
the death of William of Sicily in 1189, became the wife of Raj^- 
mund VI., count of Toulouse, having previously accompanied 
her brother, Richard, to Palestine. lie had also three illegiti- 
mate sons : Geoffrey, archbishop of York ; Morgan ; and 
William Longsword, earl of Salisbury, 

Henry’s power impressed the imagination of his contem- 
poraries, who credited him with jiiming at the conquest of France 
and the acquisition of the imperial title. But his ambitions 
of conquest were comparatively moderate in his later 
years. He attempted to secure Maurieiuie and Savoy for John 
by a marriajge-alliance, for which a treaty was signed in 1173, 
But the project failed Ihrough the death of the intended bride; 
nor did the naarriage of his third daughter, the princess Joanna 
(1165-1199), with William II., king of Sicily (i 1 77) lead to English 
intervention in Italian politics. Henry once declined an offer 
of the Empire, made by the opponents of Frederick Barbarossa ; 
and he steadily supported the young Philip Augustus against 
tlie intrigues of French feudatories. The conquest of Ireland 
was earned out independently of his assistance, and perhaps 
against his wishes. He asserted his suzerainty over Gotland 
by the treaty of Falaise (1175), but not so stringently as to pro- 
voke Scottish hostility. This moderation was partly due to the 
embarrassments produced by the ecclesiastical question and 
the rebellions of the princes. But Henry, despite a violent and 
capricious temper, had a strong taste for liie work of a legislator 
and administrator. He devoted infinite pains and thought to 
the reform of government both in England and Normandy. 


The legislation of his reign was probably in great part of his own 
contriving. His supervision of the law courts was dose and 
j^ous ; he transacted a great amount of judicial business in 
his own person, even after he had formed a h%h court of justice 
which might sit without his personal presence. To these 
activities he devoted his scanty intervals of leisure. His govern- 
ment was stem ; he over-rode the privileges of the b^onage 
without regard to precedent ; he persisted in keeping large 
districts under the arbitrary and vexatious jurisdiction of the 
forest-courts. But it is the general opinion of historians that 
he had a high sense of his responsibilities and a strong love of 
justice ; despite the looseness of his personal morals, he com- 
manded the affection and respect of Gilbert Foliot and Hugh of 
Lincoln, the most upright of the English bishops. 

Original Authorities. — Henry's laws are printed in W. Stubb's 
Select Charters (Oxford, 1895). The chief chroniclers of his reign ai e 
William of Newburgh, Ralph de Diceto, the so-called Benedict of 
Peterborough, Roger of Hoveden, Robert de Torigni (or de Monte), 
Jordan Fantosme, Giraldiis Cambrensis, Gervase of Canterbury ; 
all printed in the Rolls Series. The biographies and letters contained 
in the 7 vols. of Materials for the History of Thomas Bechet (ed. J. C. 
Rol>crtson, Rolls Series, 1875-1885) are valuable for tlic early and 
middle part of the reign. For Irish affairs the Song of Devmot (ed. 
Oipen, Oxford, 1892), for the rebellions of the princes the metrical 
Htstoire de Guillaume le Marichal (ed. l*aul Meyer, 3 vols., Paris, 
1891, &c.) are of importance. Henry's legal and administrative 
reforms are illustrated by tine Traciatus ae legibus attributed to 
Ranulph Glanvillc, his chief justiciar (od. G. Phillips. Berlin, 1828) ; 
by the Dialogus de scaccario of Richard fitz Nigel (Oxford, 1902) ; 
the Pipe Rolls^ printed by J. Hunter for the Record Commission 
(1844) and by the Pipe-Roll Society (London, 1884, &c.) supply 
valuable details. The works of John of Salisbury (ed. Giles, 1848), 
Peter of Blois (ed. Migne), Walter Map (Camden Society, 1841, 
1850) and the letters of Gilbert Foliot (ed. J. A. Giles, Oxford, 1845) 
are useful for the social and Church history of the reign. 

Modern Authorities. — R. W. Fyton, Itinerary of Henry 11 . 
(London, 1878) ; W. Stubbs, Constitutional History, voL i. (Oxford, 
1893), lectures on Medieval and Modern History f^X'iford, x886) and 
Early Plantagenets (London, 1876) ; tlic same autiior's introduction 
to the Rolls editions of “ Benedict," Gervase, Diceto, Hoveden ; 
Mrs J. R. Green, Henry II. (London, i 838 ) ; Miss K. Norgatc, 
England under the Angevin Kings (2 vols., London, 1887) \ Sir J. H. 
I^msay's The Angevin Empire (Londm, 1893) ; H. W. C. Davis's 
England under the Normans and Angcoins (London, 1905) ; Sir F. 
Pollock and F. W. Maitland, History of English Law (2 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1898) ; and F. Ilardegen, Imperialpolitik Konig Heinrichs I L 
von England (Heidelberg, 1905). (H. W. C. D.) 

HENRY in. (1207-1272), king of England, was the eldest son 
of King John by Isabella of Angoulemc. Bom on the ist of 
October 1207, the prince was but nine years old at the time of 
his father’s death. The greater part of eastjm England being 
in the hands of the French pretender. Prince Louis, afterwards 
King Louis VIIL, and the rebel barons, Henry was crowned by 
his supporters at Gloucester, the western aipital. John had 
committed his son to the protection of the Holy See ; and a 
share in the government was accordingly allowed to the papal 
legates, Gualo and Pandulf, both during the civil war and for 
some time afterwards. But the title of regent was given by the 
loyal barons to William Marshal, the aged earl of Pembroke ; 
and Peter des Roches, the Poitevin bishop of Winchester, 
received tlie charge of the king’s person. The cause of the 
yoimg Henry was fully vindicated by the close of the year 1217. 
Defeated both by land and sea, the French prince renoimced his 
pretensions and evacuated England, leaving the regency to deal 
with the more difficult questions raised by the lawless msolence 
of the royal partisans. Henry remained a passive spectator of 
the measures by which William Marshal (d. 1219), and his 
successor, the justiciar Hubert de Burgh, asserted the royal 
prerogative against native barons and foreign mercenaries. 
In 1223 Honorius III. declared the king of age, but this was a 
mere formality, intended to justify the resumption of the royal 
castles and demesnes which had passed into private hands during 
the commotions of the civil war. 

Tlie personal rule of Henry III. began in 1227, when he was 
again proclaimed of age. Even then he remained for some time 
under the influence of Hubert de Burgh, whose chief rival, Peter 
des Roches, found it expedient to quit the kingdom for four 
years. But Henr^^ was ambitious to recover the continental 
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possessions which his father had lost. Against the wishes of 
the justiciar he pkmn^ and carried out an expedition to the 
west of France (1330) ; when it failed he laid the blame upon 
his minister. Other differences arose soon afterwards. Hubert 
was accused, with some reason, of airiching himself at the ex- 
pense of the crown, and of encouraging popular riots against the 
alien clerks for whom the papacy was providing at the expense 
of the English Church. He was disgraced in 1233 ; and power 
passed for a time into the hands of Peter des Roches, who filled 
the administration with Poitevins. So began the period of 
misrule 1 ^ which Henry HI. is chiefly remembered in history. 
The Poitevins fell in 1234 ; they were removed at the demand 
of the barons and the primate Edmund Rich, who held them 
responsible for the tragic fate of the rebellious Richard Marsha). 
But the king replaced them with a new clique of servile and 
rapacious favourites. Disregarding the wishes of the Great 
Council, and excluding all the more important of the barons and 
bishops from office, he acted as his own chief minister and never 
condescended to justify his policy except when he stood in need 
of subsidies. When these were refused, he extorted aids from 
the towns, the Jews or the clergy, the three most defenceless 
interests in the kingdom. Always in pecuniaty straits through 
his extravagance, he pursued a foreign policy which would have 
been expensive under the most careful management. He 
hoped not only to regain the French possessions but to establisli 
members of his own family as sovereigns in Italy and the Empire, 
'fhese plans were artfully fostered by the Savoyard kinsmen 
of Eleanor, daughter of Raymond Berenger, count of Provence, 
whom he married at Canterbury in January 1236, and by his 
half-brothers, the sons of Queen Isabella and Hugo, count of la 
Marche. These favourites, not content with pushing their 
fortunes in the English court, encouraged the king in the wildest 
designs. In 1242 he led an expedition to Gascony which ter- 
minated disastrously with the defeat of Taillebourg ; and 
hostilities with France were intermittently continued for seven- 
teen years. The Savoyards encouraged his natural tendency to 
support the Papacy against the Empire ; at an early date in the 
period of misrule he entered into a close alliance with Rome, 
which resulted in heavy taxation of the clergy and gave great 
umbrage to the barons. A cardinal-legate was sent to England 
at Henry’s request, and during four years (1237-1241) admini- 
stered the English Church in a manner equally profitable to the 
king and to the pope. After the reaill of the legate Otho the 
alliance was less open and less cordial. Still the pope continued 
to shar^ the spoils of the English clergy with the king, and the 
king to enforce the demands of Roman tax-collectors. 

Circumstances favoured Henry’s schemes. Archbishop 
Edmund Rich was timid and inexperienc‘ed ; his successor, 
Boniface of Savoy, was a kinsman of the queen ; Grosseteste, 
the most eminent of the bishops, died in 1253, when he was on 
the point of becoming a popular hero. Among the lay barons, 
the first place naturdly belonged to Richard of Cornwall who, 
as the king’s brother, was unwilling to take any steps which 
might impair the royal prerogative ; while Simon ,de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester, the ablest man of his order, was regarded with 
suspicion as a foreigner, and linked to Henry’s cause by his 
marriage with the princess Eleanor. Although the Great Council 
reputedly protested against the king's misrule and extravagance, 
their remonstrances came to nothing for want of leaders and a 
clear-cut policy. But between 1248 and 1252 Henry alienated 
Montfort from his cause by taking the side of the Gascons, 
whom the carl had provoked to ret^llion through his rigorous 
administration of their duchy. A little later, when Montfort 
was committed to opposition, Henry foolishly accepted from 
Innocent IV. the crown of Sicily for his second son Fxlmund 
Crouchback (1255). Sicily was to be conquered from the 
Hohensteufen at the expense of England ; and Henry pledged 
his credit to the papacy for enormous subsidies, although years 
of comparative inactivity had already overwhelmed him with 
debts. On the publication of the ill-considered bargain the 
b^onage at Im^h took vigorous action. They forced upon the 
king the Provisions of Oxford (1258), which placed the govern- 
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ment in the hands of a feudal oligarchy ; they reduced expendi- 
ture, expelled the alien favourites from the kingdom, and 
insisted upon a final renunciation of the French claims. The 
king submitted for the moment, but at the first opportunity 
end^voured to cancel his concessions. He obtained a papal 
absolution from his promises; and he tricked the opposition 
into accepting the arbitration of the French king, Louis IX., 
whose verdict was a foregone conclusion. But Henry was 
incapable of protecting with the strong hand the rights which 
he liad recovered by his double-dealing. Ignominiously defeated 
by Montfort at Lewes (1264) he fell into the position of a 
cipher, equally despised by his opponents and supporters. He 
acquiesced in the earl’s dictatorship ; left to bis eldest son, 
Edward, the difficult task of reorganizing the royal party ; 
marched with the Montfortians to Evesham ; and narrowly 
escaped sharing the fate of his gaoler. After Evesham he is 
hardly mentioned by the chroniclers. The compromise with 
the surviving rebels was arranged by his son in concert with 
Richard of Cornwall and the legate Ottobuono ; the statute 
of Marlborough (1267), which purchased a lasting peace by 
judicious concessions, was similarly arranged between Edward 
and the earl of Gloucester. Edward was king in all but name 
for some years before the death of his father, by whom he was 
alternately suspected and adored. 

Henry had in him some of the elements of a fine character. 
His mind w^as cultivated ; he was a discriminating patron of 
literature, and Westminster Abbey is an abidinr memorial of 
his artistic taste. His personal morality was irreproachable, 
except tliat he inherited the Plantagenet taste for crooked 
courses and dissimulation in political affairs ; even in this 
respect the king’s reputation has suffered unduly at the liands 
of Matthew Paris, whose literar>^ skill is only equalled by his 
malice. The ambitions which Henry cherished, if extravagant, 
were never sordid ; his patriotism, though seldom attested by 
practica .1 measures, was thoroughly sincere. Some of his worst 
actions as a politician were due to a sincere, though exaggerated, 
gratitude for the support which the Pajmey had given him during 
Ins minority. But he had neither the training nor the temper 
of a statesman. His dreams of autocracy at home and far- 
reaching dominion abroad were anachronisms in a century of 
constitutional ideas and national differentiation. Above all he 
earned the contempt of Englishmen and foreigners alilte by 
the instability of his purpose. Matthew Paris said that he had 
a heart of wax ; Dante relegated him to the lirribo of ineffectual 
souls ; and later generations have endorsed these scathing 
judgments. 

Henry died at Westminster on the i6th of November 1272; 
his widow, Eleanor, took the veil in 1276 and died at Amesbury 
on the 25th of June 1291. Their children were : the future king 
Edward I. ; Edmund, earl of Lancaster ; Margaret (1240-^1275), 
the wife of Alexander HI., king of Scotland ; Beatrice ; and 
Katherine. 

Original Authorities. — Roger of Wendover, Flores historiarum 
(ed. H. O. Coxe, 4 vols., 1841-1844) ; and Matthew of Paris, Chronica 
majora (ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, 7 voJs., 1872-1883) are the 
chief narrative sources. See also the AnneUes monastici (ed. H. R. 
Luard, Rolls Series, 5 vols., 1864-1869) ; the collection of Royal and 
other Historical Letters edited by W. Shirley (Rolls Series, 2 vols., 
1862-1866) ; the Close and Patent Rolls edited for the Record Com- 
mission and the Master of the Rolls ; the Epistolae Roherti Grosse- 
teste (ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, i86t) ; the Monumenta Francis- 
cana, vol. i. (ed. J. S. Brewer, Rolls Series, 1858) ; the documents 
in the new Foedera, vol. i. (Record Commission, 1816). 

Modern Works.*— G. J. Turner's article on tlie king's minority in 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society ^ New Series, vol. xyiii. ; 
Dom Gasquet's Henry III. and the Church (1905) ; the lives of Simon 
de Montfort by G. W. Prothero (1871), R. Pauli (Eng. ed., 1876) 
and C. Btoiont (Paris, 1884) ; W. Stubbs's Constitutional History 
of England, vol. ii. (1887) ; R. Pauli's Geschichte von England, vol. iii. 
(Hamburg, 1853) ; T. F. Tout in the Political History of England^ 
vol. iii. (1905). and H. W. C. Davis in England under the Normans and 
Angevins (1905). (H. W. C. D.) 

HENRY IV. (1367-1413), king of England, son of John of 
Gaunt, by Blanche, daughter of Henry, duke of Lancaster, was 
bom on the 3rd of April 1367, at Bolingbroke in Lincolnshire. 
As early as 1377 he is styled earl of Derby, and in 1830 he married 
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Mary de Bohun (d. 1394) one of the co-heiresses of the last earl 
of Hereford. In 1387 he supported his uncle Thomas, duke of 
Gloucester, in his armed opposition to Richard II. and his 
favourites. Afterwards, probably through his father's influence, 
he changed sides. He was already distinguished for his knightly 
prowess, and for some years devoted himself to adventure. 
He thought of going on the crusade to Barbaiy ; but instead, in 
July 1390, went to serve with the Teutonic knights in Lithuania. 
He came home in the following spring, but next year went 
again to Prussia, whence he journeyed by way of Venice to 
Cyprus and Jerusalem. After his return to England he sided 
with his father and the king against Gloucester, and in 1397 
was made duke of Hereford. In Januaiy 1398 he quarrelled 
with the duke of Norfolk, who charged him with treason. The 
dispute was to have been decided in the lists at Coventry in 
September ; but at the last moment Richard intervened and 
banished them both. 

When John of Gaunt died in February 1399 Richard, contrary 
to his promise, confiscated the estates of Lancaster. Henry 
then felt himself free, and made friends witli the exiled Arundels. 
Early in July, whilst Richard was absent in Ireland, he landed 
at Ravenspur in Yorkshire. He was at once joined by the 
Percies; and Ricliard, abandoned by his friends, surrendered 
at Flint on the 19th of August. In the parliament which 
assembled on the 30th of September Richard was forced to 
abdicate. Henry then made has claim as coming by right line 
of blood from King Henr>’ III., and through his right to recover 
the realm which was in point to be undone for default of govern- 
ance and good law. Parliament formally accepted him, and thus 
Henry became king, “ not so much by title of blood as by popular 
election " (Capgrave). 'I'he new dynasty had consequently a 
constitutional basis. With this Pleniy’s own political sympathies 
well accorded. But though the revolution of 1399 was popular 
in form, its success was due to an oligarchical faction. From 
the start Henry was embarrassed by the power and pretensions 
of the Percies. Nor was his hereditary title so good as that of the 
Mortimers. To domestic troubles was added the complication 
of disputes with Scotland and France, The first danger came 
from the friends of Richard, who plotted prematurely, and were 
crushed in January 1400. During the summer of 1400 Henry 
made a not over-successful expedition to Scotland. The French 
court would not accept his overtures, and it was only in the 
summer of 1401 that a truce was patched up by the restoration 
of Richard’s child-queen, Isabella of Valois. Meantime a more 
serious trouble had arisen through the outbreak of the Welsh 
revolt under Owen Glendower In 1400 and again in each 

of the two following autumns Henry invaded Wedes in vain. 
I’he success of the Percies over the Scots at Homildon Hill 
(Sept, 1402) was no advantage. Henry Percy (Hotspur) and 
his father, the carl of Northumberland, thought their services 
ill-requited, and finally made common cause with the partisans 
of Mortimer and the W elsh. The plot was frustrated by Hotspur’s 
defeat at Shrewsbury (21st of July 1403) ; and Northumberland 
for the time submitted. Henry had, however, no one on whom 
he could rely outside his own family, except Archbishop Anmdel. 
The Welsh were unsubdued ; the French were plundering the 
southern coast ; Northumberland was fomenting trouble in the 
north. The crisis came in 1405. A plot to carry off the young 
Mortimers was defeated ; but Mowbray, the earl marshal, who 
had been privy to it, raised a rebellion in the north supported 
by Archbishop Scrope of York. Mowbray and Scropc were 
taken and beheaded ; Northumberland escaped into Scotland. 
For the execution of the archbishop Henry was personally 
responsible, and he could never free himself from its odium. 
Popular belief regarded his subsequent illness as a judgment for 
his impiety. Apart from ill-health and unpopularity Henry Imd 
succeeded — relations with Scotland were secured by the 
capture of James, the heir to the crown ; Northumberland was at 
last crushed at Bramhain Moor (Feb. 1408) ; and a little later the 
Welsh revolt was mastered. 

Henry, stricken with sore disease, was unable to reap the 
ad^'ant^e. His necessities had all along enabled the Commons 


to extort concessions in parliament, until in 1406 he was forced 
to nominate a council and govern by its advice. However, with 
Archbishop Arundel as his chancellor, Henry still controlled 
the government. But in January 14x0 Arundel had to give way 
to the king’s half-brother, Thomas Beaufort. Beaufort and his 
brother Henry, bishop of Winchester, were opposed to Arundel 
and supported by the prince of Wdes. For two years the real 
government rested with the prince and the council. Under 
the prince’s influence the English intervened in France in 1411 
on the side of Burgundy. In this, and in some matters of home 
politics, the king disagreed with his ministers. There is good 
reason to supp>ose that the Beauforts had gone so far as to con- 
template a forced abdication on the score of the king’s ill-health. 
However, in November 1411 Henry showed that he was still 
capable of vigorous action by discharging the prince and his sup- 
porters. Arundel again became chancellor, and the king’s 
.second son, I'homas, took his brother’s place. The change was 
further marked by the sending of an expedition to France in 
support of Orleans. But Henry’s health was failing steadily. 
On the 20th of March 1413, whilst praying in Westminster 
Abbey he was seized with a fainting fit, and died that same 
evening in the Jerusalem Chamber. At the time he was believed 
to have been a leper, but as it would appear without sufficient 
reason. 

As a young man Henry had been chivalrous and adventurous, 
and in politics anxious for good government and justice. As 
king the loss and failure of friends made him cautious, suspicious 
and cruel. The persecution of tiie Lollards, which began with 
the burning statute of 1401, may be accounted for by Henry’s 
own orthodoxy, or by the influence of Archbishop Arundel, his 
one faithful friend. But that political I..ollardry was strong is 
.shown by the proposal in the parliament of 1410 for a wholesale 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property. Henry’s faults may be 
excused by his difficulties. Throughout he was practical and 
steadfast, and he deserved credit for maintaining his principles 
as a constitutional ruler. So after all his troubles he founded 
his dynasty firmly, and passed on the crown to his son with a 
better title. He is buried under a fine tomb at Ginterbury. 

By Mary Bohun Henry had four soas : his successor Henry 
Thomas, duke of Clarence, John, duke of Bedford, and Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester ; and two daugliters, Blanche, who married 
Louis III., elector palatine of the Rhine, and Philippa, who 
married Eric XIII., king of Sweden. Henry’s second wife was 
Joan, or Joanna, (r. 1370-1437), daughter of Charles the Bad, 
king of Navarre, and widow of John IV. or V., duke of Brittany, 
who survived until July 1437. By her he had no children. 

The chief contemporary authorities are the Annales Henrici Quetrii 
and T. Walsingham's Historia Anglicana (Rolls Series), Adam of 
Usk's Chronicle and the various Chronicles of London. The life by 
John Capgrave (De illustribus Henricis) is of little value. Some 
personal matter is contained in Wardrobe Accounts of Henry ^ Earl of 
Derby (Camden Soc.). For documents consult T. Rymer’s Feeder a ; 
Sir N. H. Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council ; 
Sir H. Ellis, Original Letters illustrative of English History (London, 
1825-1846); Polls of Parliament; Royal and Historical Letters ^ 
Henry JV. (Rolls Series) and the Calendars of Patent Rolls, Of 
modem authorities the foremost is J. H. Wylie’s minute and learned 
Hist, of England under Henry IV. (4 vols., London, 1884-1898). 
See also W. Stubbs, Constitutional History ; Sir J. Ramsay. Lanc^ter 
and York (2 vols., Oxford, 1892), and C. W. C. Oman, The Political 
History of England^ vol. iv, (C. L. K.) 

HENRY V. (1387-1422), king of England, son of Henry IV. 
by Mary de Bohun, was bom at Monmouth, in August 1387. 
On his father’s exile in 1398 Richard II. took the boy into his 
own ch^e, and treated him kindly. Next year the I-ancastrian 
revolution forced Henry into precocious prominence as heir to 
the throne. From October 1400 the administration of Wales 
was conducted in his name ; less than three years later he was 
in actual command of the English foices and fought against 
the Percies at Shrewsbury. I'he Welsh revolt absorbed his 
energies till 1408. Then through the king’s ill-health he began 
to t^e a wider share in politics. From January 1410, helped by 
his uncles Henry and Thomas Beaufort, he had practical control 
of the government. Both in foreign and domestic policy^ he 
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differed from the king, who in November 1411 discharged the 
prince from the council, llie quarrel of father and son was 
political only, though it is probable that the Beauforts had 
tiiscussed the abdication of Henry IV., and their opponents 
certainly endeavoured to defame the prince. It may be that to 
political enmity the tradition of Henry's riotous youth, immortal- 
ized by Shakespeare, is partly due. To that tradition Henry's 
strenuous life in war and politics is a sufficient general contradic- 
tion. The most famous incident, his quarrel with the chief- 
justice, has no contemporary authority and was first related by 
Sir Thomas Elyot in 1 531 . The story of Falstaff originated partly 
in Henry's early friendship for Oldcastle That friendship, 

and the prince’s political opposition to Archbishop Arundel, 
perhaps encouraged Lollard hopes. If so, their disappointment 
may account for the statements of ecclesiastical writers, like 
Walsingham, that Henry on becoming king was changed suddenly 
into a new man. 

Henry succeeded his father on the 20th of March 1413. With 
no past to embarrass him, and with no dangerous rivals, his 
practical experience had full scope. He had to deal with three 
main problems — the restoration of domestic peace, the healing 
of schism in the Church and the recovery of English prestige in 
luirope. Henry grasped them all together, and gradually built 
upon them a yet wider policy. From the first he made it clear 
that he would rule England as the head of a united nation, 
and that past differences were to be forgotten. Richard II. 
was honourably reinterrcd ; the young Mortimer was taken 
into favour ; the heirs of those who had suffered in the last reign 
were restored gradually to their titles and estates. With Old- 
castle Henry used his personal influence in vain, and the gravest 
domestic danger was l^llard discontent. But the king’s firmness 
nipped the movement in the bud (Jan. 1414), and made his own 
position as ruler secure. Save for the abortive Scrope and 
Cambridge plot in favour of Mortimer in July 1415, the rest of 
his reign was free from serious trouble at home. Henry could 
now turn his attention to foreign affairs. A writer of the next 
generation was the first to allege that Henry was encouraged 
i)y ecclesiastical statesmen to enter on the French war as a means 
of diverting attention from home troubles. For this story there 
is no foundation. The restoration of domestic peace was the 
king’s first care, and until it was assured he could not embark 
on any wider enterprise abroad. Nor was that enterprise one of 
idle conquest. Old commercial disputes and the support which 
the French had lent to Glendower gave a sufficient excuse for 
war, whilst the disordered state of France afforded no security 
for peace, Henry may have regarded the assertion of his own 
claims as part of his kingly duty, but in any case a permanent 
settlement of the national quarrel was essential to the success 
of his world policy. The campaign of 1415, with its brilliant 
conclusion at Agincourt (October 25), was only the first step. 
Two years of patient preparation followed. The command of the 
sea was secured by driving the Genoese allies of the French out 
of the Channel. A successful diplomacy detached the emperor 
Sigismund from France, and by the Treaty of Canterbury paved 
the way to end the schism in the Church. So in 1417 the war 
was renewed on a larger scale. Ix)wer Normandy was quickly 
conquered, Rouen cut off from Paris and besieged. The French 
were paralysed by the disputes of Burgundians and Armagnacs. 
Henry skilfully played them off one against the other, without 
relaxing his warlike energy. In January 1419 Rouen fell. By 
August the English were outside the walls of Paris. The intrigues 
of the French parties culminated in the assassination of John 
of Burgundy by the dauphin’s partisans at Montereau (Septem- 
ber 10, 1419). Philip, the new duke, and the French court 
threw themselves into Henry’s arms. After six months’ negotia- 
tion Henry was by the Treaty of Troyes recognized as heir and 
regent of France, and on the and of June 1420 married Catherine, 
the king’s daughter. He was now at the height of his power. 
His eventual success in France seemed certain. He shared with 
Sigismund the credit of havii^ ended the Great Schism by obtain- 
ing the election of Pope Martin V. All tlie states of western 
Europe were being brought within the web of his diplomacy. 


The headship of Christendom was in his grasp, and schemes for 
a new crusade beg^ to take shape. He actually sent an envoy 
to collect information in the East ; but his plans were cut short 
by death. A visit to England in 1421 was interrupted by the 
defeat of Clarence at Baug6. The hardships of the longer winter 
siege of Meaux broke down his health, and he died at Bois de 
Vincennes on the 31st of August 1422. 

Henry’s last words were a wish that he might live to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem. They are significant. His ideal was founded 
consciously on the models of Arthur and Godfrey as national 
king and leader of Christendom. So he is the typical medieval 
hero. For that very reason his schemes were doomed to end in 
disaster, since the time was come for a new departure. Yet he 
was not reactionar}'. His policy was constructive : a firm 
central government supported by parliament ; church reform on 
conservative lines ; commercial development ; and the mainten- 
ance of national prestige. His aims in some respects anticipated 
those of his Tudor successors, but he would have accomplished 
them on medieval lines as a constitutional ruler. His success was 
due to the power of his personality. He could train able lieu- 
tenants, but at his death there was no one who could take his 
place as leader. War, diplomacy and civil administration were 
all dependent on his guidance. His dazzling achievements as a 
general have obscured his more sober (qualities as a ruler, and 
even the sound strategy, with which he aimed to be master of the 
narrow seas. If he was not the founder of the English navy he was 
one of the first to realize its true importance. Henry had so high 
a sense of his own rights that he was merciless to disloyalty. 
But he was scrupulous of the rights of others, and it was his eager 
desire to further the cause of justic'e that impressed his French 
contemporaries. He has been cliarged with cruelty as a religious 
persecutor ; but in fact he had as prince opposed the harsh 
policy of Archbishop Arundel, and as king sanctioned a more 
moderate course. Lollard executions during his reign had more 
of ten a political than a religious reason . To be jus t with sternness 
was in his eyes a duty. So in his warfare, though he kept strict 
discipline and allowed no wanton violence, he treated severely all 
who had in his opinion transgressed. In his personal conduct 
he was chaste, temperate and sincerely pious. He delighted in 
sport and all manly exercises. At the same time he was cultured, 
with a taste for literature, art and music. Henry lies buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His tomb was stripped of its splendid 
adornment during the Reformation. The shield, helmet and 
saddle, which formed part of the original funeral equipment, 
still hang above it. 

Of orifdnal authorities the best on the English side is the Gesta 
Hcnrici Quinti (clown to 1416), printed anonymously for the English 
Historical Society, but probably written by Thomas Elmham, one 
of Henry's chaplains. Two lives edited by Thomas Hcarne under 
the names of Elmham and Titus Livius Forojuliensis come from a 
common source ; the longer, which Hearne ascribed incorrectly to 
Elmham, is perhaps the original work of T.ivius, who was an Italian 
in the service of Humphrey of Gloucester, and wrote alK>ut 1440. 
Other authorities arc the Chronicles of Walsingham and Otterbourne, 
the English Chronicle or Brut, and tlie various London Chronicles, 
On tlic French side the most valuable are Chronicles of Monstrelet 
and St R6my (both Burgundian) and the Chronique du religieux dc 
5 . Denys (the official view of the French court). For documents and 
modern authorities see under Henry IV. See also Sir N. H. Nicolas, 
Hist, of the Battle of Agincourt and the Expedition of 141$ (I^ndon, 
1^33) ; Kingsford, Henry V., the Typical Medieval Hero (New 

York, 1901), where a fuller bibliography will be found. (C. L. K.) 

HENRY VI. (1421-1471), king of England, son of Henry V. and 
Catherine of Valois, was born at Windsor on the 6th of December 
1421 . He became king of England on the ist of September 1422, 
and a few weeks later, on the death of his grandfather Qiarles VL, 
was proclaimed king of France also. Henry V. had directed that 
Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick {q.v.), should Idc his son^s 
preceptor ; Warwick took up his clmrge in 1428 ; he trained his 
pupil to be a good man and refined gentleman, but he could not 
teach him kingship. As early as 1423 the baby king was made to 
appear at public functions and take his place in parliament. 
He was knighted by his uncle Bedford at Leicester in May 1426, 
and on the 6th of November 1429 was crowned at Westminster. 
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Early in the next year he was taken over to Francei and after 
lon^ delay crowned in Paris on the i6th of December 1431. His 
return to London on the 14th of February 1432 was oeletaited 
with a great pageant devised by Lydgate. 

During these early years Bedford ruled France wisety and at 
first with success, but he could not prevent the mischief which 
Humphrey of Gloucester (qjf.) caused both at home and al^oad. 
Even in France the English lost ground steadily after the victory 
of Joan of Arc before Orleans in 1429. The climax came with the 
death of Bedford, and defection of Philip of Burgundy in 1435. 
This closed the first phase of Henry’s reign. Ihere followed 
fifteen years of vain struggle in France, and growing disorder at 
home. The determining factor in politics was the c(^uct of the 
war. Cardinal Beaufort, and after him Suffolk, sought by work* 
ing for peace to secure at least Guienne and Normandy. 
Gloucester courted popularity by opposing them throughout ; 
with him was Richard of York, who stood next in succession to 
the crown. Beaufort controlled the council, and it was under his 
guidance that the king began to take part m the government. 
Thus it was natural that as Henry grew to manhood he seconded 
heartily the peace policy. That policy was wise, but national pride 
made it unpopular and difficult. Henry himself had not the 
strength or knowledge to direct it, and was unfortunate in his 
advisers. The cardinal was old, his nephews John and Edmund 
Beaufort were incompetent, Suffolk, though a man of noble char- 
acter, was tactless. Suffolk, however, sieved a great success 
by negotiating the marriage of Heniy to Margaret of Anjou 
in 1445. Humphrey of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort both 
died early in 1447. Suffolk was now all-powerful in the favour of 
the king and queen. But his home administration was unpopular, 
whilst the incapacity of Edmund Beaufort ended in the loss of all 
Normandy and Guienne. Suffolk’s fall in 1450 left Richard of 
York the foremost man in England. Henry’s reign then entered 
on its last phase of dynastic struggle. Cade’s rebellion suggested 
first that popular discontent might result in a change of rulers. 
But York, as heir to the throne, could abide his time. The situa- 
tion was altered by the mental derangement of the king, and the 
birth of his son in 1453. York after a struggle secured the 
protectorship, and for the next year ruled England. Then Henry 
was restored to sanity, and the queen and Edmund Beaufort, 
now Duke of Somerset, to power. Open war followed, with the 
defeat and death of Somerset at St Albans on the 22nd of May 
1455. Nevertheless a hollow peace was patched up, which con- 
tinued during four years with lack of all governance. In 1459 war 
broke out again. On the loth of July 1460 Henry was taken 
prisoner at Northampton, and forced to acknowledge York as 
heir, to the exclusion of his own son. Richard of York’s death at 
Wakefield (Dec. 29, 1460), and the queen’s victory at St 
Albans (Feb. 17, 1461), brought Henry his freedom and no 
more, inward of York had himself proclaimed king, and by his 
decisive victory at Towton on the 29th of March, put an end to 
Henr>"’s reign. For over three years Henry was a fugitive in 
Scottod. He returned to take part in an abortive rising in 1464. 
A year later he was captured in the north, and brought a prisoner 
to the Tower. For six months in 1470-1471 he emerged to hold 
a shadowy kingship as Warwick’s puppet. Edward’s final 
victory at Tewkesbury was followed by Henry’s death on the 2i«t 
of May 1471, certainly by violence, perhaps at the hands of 
Richard of Gloucester. 

Henry was the^ost hapless of monarchs. He was so honest 
and weU-meaning that he might have made a good ruler in quiet 
times. But he was crushed by the burden of his inheritance. 
He had not the genius to find a way out of the French entangle- 
ment or the skill to steer a constitutional monarchy between 
rival factions. So the S5rstem and policy which were the creations 
of Henry IV. and Henry V. led under Henry VI. to the ruin of 
their dynasty. Henry’s very virtues added to his difficulties. 
He was so trusting that any one coiHd influence him, so hiithful 
that he would not give up a minister who had become impossible. 
Thus even in the middle period he had no r^ control of the 
^vemment. In his latter years he was mentally too weak for 
independent action. At his best he was a ^^good and gentle 


creature,” but too kindly and generous to rule odiers. Eeligious 
observances and study were his chief occupations. His piety 
was genuine ; simple and pure, he was shock^ at any suggestion 
of impropriety, but his rebuke was only ” Fie, for shame i forsooth 
ye are to l^futne.” For education he was really zealous. Even 
as a boy he was concerned for the upbringing of his half-brothers^ 
his mother’s children by Owen Tudor. Later, the plannii^ of 
his great foundations at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
was the one thing which absorbed his interest. To both he was 
more than a royd founder, and the credit of the whole scheme 
belongs to him. 'Ihe charter for Eton was granted on the nth 
of October 1440, and that for King’s College in the following 
February. Henry himself laid the foundation-stones of both 
buildings. He frequently visited Cambridge to superintend the 
progress of the work. When at Windsor he loved to send for the 
boys from his school and give them good advice. 

Henry’s only son was Edward, prince of Wales (1453-1471), 
who, having shared the many journeys and varying fortunes of 
his mother, Margaret, was killed after the battle of Tewkesbury 
(May 4, 1471) by some noblemen in attendance on Edward IV. 

There is a life of Henry by his chaplain John Blakman (printed at 
the end of Hearne's edition of Otterboumc) ; but it is concerned 
only with his piety and patience in adversity, English chronicles 
for the reign are scanty ; the best are the Chronicles of London (ed. 
C. L. Kingsford), with the analogous Gregory's Chronicle (ed. J. 
Gairdner for Camden Soc.) and Chronicle of London (ed. Sir H. N. 
Nicolas). The Paston Letters ^ with James Gairdner' s valuable 
Introductions, are indispensable. Other useful authorities are 
Joseph Stevenson's Letters and Papers illusiraHve of the Woes of the 
EngUsk in France during the Reign of Henry VL ; and Correspondence 
of T. Bekynton (both in ‘ ‘ Rolls ” series). For the French war the chief 
sources are tlie Chronicles of Monstrelet, D'Escouchy and T. Basin. 
For other documents and modern authorities see under Henry IV. 
For Henry's foundations see Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, History of Eton 
College (London, 1899), and J. B. MuUingcr, History of the University 
of Cambridge (London, 1888). (C. L. K.) 

HENRY VIL (1457-1509), king of England, was the first 
of the Tudor dynasty. His claim to the throne was through 
his mother from John of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford, whose 
issue bom before their marriage had been legitimated by 
parliament. This, of course, was only a Lancastrian claim, 
never valid, even as such, till the direct male line of John of 
Gaunt had become extinct. By his father the genealogists 
traced his pedigree to Cadwallader, but this only endeared him 
to the Welsh when he had actually become king. His grand- 
fatlier, Owen Tudor, however, had married Catherine, the widow 
of Henry V. and daughter to Charles VI. of France. Their 
son Edmund, being half brother of Heniy VI., was created by 
that king earl of Richmond, and having married Margaret 
Beaufort, only daughter of John, duke of Somerset, died more 
than two months before their only child, Henry, was bom in 
Pembroke Castle in January 1457. The fatherless child had 
sore trials. Edward IV. won the crown when he was four years 
old, and while Wales partly held out against tlie conqueror, 
he was carried for safety from one castile to another. Then 
for a time he was made a prisoner ; but ultimately he was taken 
abroad by his uncle Jasper, who found refuge in Brittany. At 
one time the duke of Brittany was nearly induced to surrender 
him to Edward IV. ; but he remained safe in the duchy till 
the cruelties of Richard III. drove more and more Englishmen 
abroad to join him. An invasion of England was pk^ed in 
1483 in concert with the duke of Buckingham’s rising; but 
stormy weather at sea and an inundation in the Severn defeated 
the two movements. A second expedition, two years later, 
aided this time by France, was more successful. Henry landed 
at Milford Haven among his Welsh allies and defeated Richard 
at the battle of Bosworth {August 22, 1485). He was crowned 
at Westminster on the 30th of October following. Then, in 
fulfilment of pledges by which he had procured the adhesion 
of many Yori^t supporters, he was married at Westminster to 
Elizabe^ (x465-^iS03V«ldest daughter and heiress of Edward IV. 
(Jan. 18,1486), whose two brothers had both been murdered by 
Ridiard III. Thus the Red and White Roses were united and 
the pretexts for civil war done away with. 

Neverdxelessi'Henry’s reign was much disturbed by asu^ 
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of Yorkist conspiracies and pretenders. Of the two most not- 
able impostors, the first, Lambert Simnd, personated the earl 
of Warwick, son of the duke of Garence, a youth of seventeen 
whom Henry had at his accession taken care to imprison in the 
Tower. Simnel, who was but a boy, was taken over to Ireland 
to perform his part, and the farce was wonderfully successful. 
He was crowned as Edward VI. in Christchurch Cathedral, 
Dublin, and received the allegiance of every one — bishops, 
nobles and judges, alike with others. From Ireland, accom- 
panied by some bands of German mercenaries procured for him 
in the Low Countries, he invaded England ; but the rising was 
put down at Stoke near Newark m Nottinghamshire, and, 
Simnel being captared, the king made him a menial of his 
kitchen. 

Tliis movement had been greatly assisted by Margaret, duchess 
dowager of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV., who could not 
endure to see fbe House of York supplanted by that of Tudor, 
'fhe second pretender, Perkin Warbeck, was also much indebted 
to her support ; but he seems to have entered on his career 
at first without it. And his story, which was more prolonged, 
Iliad to do with the attitude of many countries towards England. 
Anxious as Henry was to avoid being involved in foreign wars, 
it was not many years before he was committed to a war with 
France, partly by his desire of an alliance with Spain, and partly 
by the indignation of his own subjects at the way in which the 
French were undermining the independence of Brittany. Henry 
gave Brittany defensive aid ; but after the duchess Anne had 
married Charles VIII. of France, he felt bound to fulfil his 
obligations to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and also to the 
German king Maximilian, by an invasion of France in 1492. 
His allies, however, were not equally scrupulous or equally 
able to fulfil their obligations to him ; and after besieging 
Boulogne for some little time, he received very advantageous 
offers from the French king and made peace with him. 

Now Perkin Warbeck had first appeared in Ireland in 1491, 
and had somehow been persuaded there to personate Richard, 
duke of York, the younger of the two princes murdered in the 
Tower, pretending that he had escaped, though his brother 
had been killed. Charles VllL, then expecting war with England, 
called him to France, recognized his pretensions and gave him 
a retinue ; but after the peace he dismissed him. Then 
Margaret of Burgundy received him as her nephew, and Maxi- 
milian, now estranged from Henry, recognized him as king of 
Englsuid. With a fleet given him by Maximilian he attempted 
to larid at Deal, but sailed away to Ireland and, not succeeding 
very well there either, sailed farther to Scotland, where James IV. 
received him with open anns, married him to an earl’s daughter 
and made a brief and futile invasion of England along with him. 
But in 1497 he thought best to dismiss him, and Perkin, after 
attempting something again in Ireland, landed in Cornwall 
with a small body of men. 

Already Cornwall had risen in insurrection that year, not 
liking the taxation imposed for the purpose of repelling the 
Scotch invasion. A host of the country people, led first by a 
blacksmith, but afterwards by a nobleman, marched up towards 
London and were only defeated at Blackheath. But the Comish- 
men were quite ready for another revolt, and indeed had invited 
Perkin to their shores. He had little fight m him, however, 
and after a futile siege of Exeter and an advance to Taunton 
he stole away and took sanctuary at Beaulieu in Hampshire. 
But, being assured of his life, he surrendered, was brought to 
London, and was only executed two years later, when, being 
impris^d near the earl of Warwick in tlie Tower, he inveigled 
that simple-minded youth into a project of escape. For this 
Warwick, too, was tried, condemned and execut^ — no doubt 
to deliver Henry frexn repeated conspiracies in his favour. 

Henxy had by this time several children, of whom the eldest, 
Arthur, had Imn proposed in infancy for a bridegroom to 
Catherine, daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon. The match had 
atwaya been kept in view, but its completion depended greatly 
on the assurance Ferdina^ and Isabella could feel of Henry’s 
. secure position upon the throne. At last Catoerine was brou^t I 


to England and was married to Prince Arthur at St Paul’s on 
the 14th of November 1501. The lad was just over fifteen and 
the co-habitation of the couple was wisely delayed ; but he 
died on the 2nd of April following. Another match was presently 
proposed for Catherine with the king’s second son, Henry, which 
only took effect when the latter had become king himself. Mcim- 
while Henry’s eldest daughter Margaret was married to James IV. 
of Scotland — match distinctly inte- ded to promote inter- 
national peace, and make possible that ultimate union which 
actually resulted from it. The espousals had taken place at 
Richmond in 1502, and the marriage was celebrated in Scotland 
the year after. In the interval between these two events Henry 
lost his queen, who died on the nth of February 1503, and 
during the remainder of his reign he made proposals in various 
quarters for a second marriage— proposals in which political 
objects were always the chief consideration ; but none of them 
led to any result. In his la ter years he became unpopular from 
the extortions practised by his two instruments, Kmpson and 
Dudley, under the authority of antiquated statutes. From 
the beginning of his reign he had been accumulating money, 
mainly for his own security against intrigues and conspiracies, 
and avarice had grown upon him with success. He died in April 
1509, undoubtedly the richest prince in Christendom. He was 
not a niggard, however, in his expenditure. Before his death 
he had finished the hospital of the Savoy and made provision for 
the magnificent chapel at Westminster which bears his name. 
His money-getting was but part of his statesmanship, and for 
his statesmanship his country ow'es him not a little gratitude. 
He not only terminated a disastrous civil war and brought 
under control the spirit of ancient feudalism, but with a clear 
survey of the conditions of foreign powers he secured England in 
almost uninterrupted peace while he developed her commerce, 
strengthened her slender navy and built, apparently for the first 
time, a naval dock at Portsmouth. 

In addition to his sons Arthur and Henry, Henry VII, had 
several daughters, one of whom, Margaret, married James IV., 
king of Scotland, and another, Mary,b('came the wife of Louis XII. 
of France, and afterwards of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 

The popular view of Henry VII.'s reign has always been derived 
from Bacon’s History of that king. This has bet*n edited by J. R. 
Lumby (Cambridge, i88t). But during the last half century large 
accessions to our knowledge have been made from foreign and 
domestic archives, and the sources of Bacon’s work have been more 
critically examined. For a complete account of those sources the 
reader may be referred to W. Busch ’.s England under the Tudors ^ 
published in Gorman in 1892 and in an English translation in 
1895. Some further infonnation of a special kind will be found in 
M. Oppenheim’s Naval Accounts and Inventories ^ published by 
the Navy Records Society" in 1896. See also J, Gairdner's Henry 
m. (1889). (J.Ga.) 

HENRY VIII. (1491-1547), king of England and Ireland, the 
third child and second son of Henry VI 1 . and Elizabeth of 
York, was bom on the 28th of June 1491 and, like all tlit Tudor 
sovereigns except Henry VIL, at Greenwicli. His two brothers, 
Prince Arthur and Edmund, duke of Somerset, and two of 
his sisters predeceased their father ; Henry was the only son, 
and Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland, and Mary, after- 
wards queen of France and duchess of Suffolk, were the only 
daughters who survived. Henry is said, on authority which 
has not been traced farther back than Paolo Sarpi, to have 
been destined for the church ; but the story is probably a mere 
surmise from his theological accomplishments, and from his 
earliest years high secular |X).st 5 such as the viceroyalty of Ir* land 
were conferred upon the child. He was the first English monarch 
to be educated under the influence of the Renaissance, and his 
tutors included the poet Skelton ; he became an accomplished 
scholar, linguist, musician and athlete, and when by the death 
of his brother Arthur in 1502 and of bis father on the 22nd of 
April 1509 Henry VIII. succeeded to the throne, his accession 
was hailed with universal acclamation. 

He had been betrothed to his brother’s widow Catherine of 
Aragoil, and in spite of the protest which he had been made to 
register against the marriage, and of the doubts expressed by 
Julius II. and Archbishop Warham as to its validity, it was 
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completed in the first few months of his reign. This step was 
largely due to the pressure brought to bear by Catherine’s father 
Ferdinand upon Henry’s council ; he regarded England a.s a 
tool in his hands and Catherine as his resident ambassador. 
The young king himself at first took little interest in politics, 
and for two years affairs were managed by the pacific Richard 
Fox {q,v.) and Warham. Then Wolsey became supreme, 
while Henry was immersed in the pursuit of sport and other 
amusements. He took, however, the keenest interest from the 
first in learning and in the navy, and his inborn pride e^ily 
led him to support Wolsey ’s and Ferdinand’s war-like designs 
on France. He followed an English army across the Channel 
in 1513, and personally took part in the successful sieges of 
Therouanne and Toumay and the battle of Guinegate which 
led to the peace of 1514. Ferdinand, however, deserted the 
English fidliance, and amid the consequent irritation against 
everything Spanish, there was talk of a divorce between Henry 
and Catherine (1514), whose issue had hitherto been attended 
with fatal misfortune. But the renewed antagonism between 
England and France which followed the accession of Francis I. 
(1515) led to a rapprochement with Ferdinand ; the birth of 
the lady Mary (1516) held out hopes of the male issue which 
Henry so much desired ; and tlie question of a divorce was 
postponed. Ferdinand died in that year (1516) and the emperor 
Maximilian in 1519. Their grandson Charles V. succeeded them 
both in all their realms and dignities in spite of Henry’s hardly 
serious candidature for the empire ; and a lifelong rivalry broke 
out between him and Francis I. Wolsey used this antagonism 
to make England arbiter between them ; and both monarchs 
sought England’s favour in 1520, Francis at the Field of Cloth 
of Gold and Charles V. more quietly in Kent. At the conference 
of ('alais iu 1521 English influence reached its zenith ; but the 
alliance with Charles destroyed the balance on which that 
influence depended. Francis was overweighted, and his defeat 
at Pavia in 1525 made the emperor supreme. Feeble efforts 
to challenge his power in Italy provoked the sack of Rome in 
1527 ; and the peace of Cambrai in 1529 was made without 
any reference to Wolsey or England’s interests. 

Meanwhile Henry had been developing a serious interest in 
politics, and he could brook no superior in whatever sphere 
he wished to shine. He began to adopt a more critical attitude 
towards Wolsey’s policy, foreign and domestic ; and to give 
ear to the murmurs against the cardinal and his ecclesiastical 
rule. Parliament had been kept at arm’s length since 1515 lest 
it should attack the church ; but Wolsey’s expensive foreign 
policy rendered recourse to parliamentary subsidies indispensable. 
When it met in 1523 it refused Wolsey’s demands, and forced 
loans were the result which increased the cardinal’s unpopularity. 
Nor did success abroad now blunt the edge of domestic discontent. 
His fate, however, was sealed by his failure to obtain a divorce 
for Henry from the papal court. The king’s hopes of male 
issue had been disappointed, and by 1526 it was fairly certain 
t hat Henry could have no male heir to the throne while Catherine 
remained his wife. There was Mary, but no queen regnant had 
yet ruled in England ; Margaret Beaufort had been passed over 
in favour of her son in 1485, and there was a popular impression 
that women were excluded from the throne. No candidate 
living could have secured the succession without a recurrence of 
civil war. Moreover the unexampled fatality which had attended 
Henry’s issue revived the theological scruples which had always 
existed about the marriage ; and the breach with Charles V. 
in 1527 provoked a renewal of the design of 1514. All these 
considerations were modified by Henry’s passion for Anne 
Boleyn, though she certainly was not the sole or the main cause 
of the divorce. That the succession was the main point is proved 
by the fact that Henry’s efforts were all directed to securing a 
wife and not a mistress. Wolsey persuaded him that the 
necessary divorce could be obtained from Rome, as it had been 
in the of Louis XII. of France and Margaret of Scotland. 
For a time Clement VII. was inclined to concede the demand, 
and Campeggio in 1528 was given ample powers. But the 
prospect of French success in Italy which had encouraged the 


pope proved delusive, and in 1529 he had to submit to the yoke 
of Charles V. This involved a rejection of Henry’s suit, not 
because Charles cared anythii^ for his aunt, but because a 
divorce would mean disinheriting Charles’s cousin Mary, and 
perhaps the eventual succession of the son of a French princess 
to the English throne. 

Wolsey fell when Campeggio was recalled, and his fall involved 
the triumph of the anti-ecclesiastical party in England. Ia,y- 
men who had resented their exclusion from power were now 
promoted to offices such as those of lord chancellor and lord 
privy seal which they had rarely held before ; and parliament 
was encouraged to propound lay grievances against the church. 
On the support of the laity Henry relied to abolish papal jurisdic- 
tion and reduce clerical privilege and property in England ; 
and by a close alliance with Francis I. he insured himself against 
the enmity of Charles V. But it was only gradually that the 
breach was completed with Rome. Henry had defended the 
papacy against Luther in 1521 and had received in return the 
title “ defender of the faith.” He never liked Protestantism, 
and he was prepared for peace with Rome on his own terms. 
Those terms were impossible of acceptance by a pope in Clement 
VII. ’s position; but before Clement had made up his mind 
to reject them, Henry had discovered that the papacy was hardly 
worth conciliating. His eyes were opened to the extent of his 
own power as the exponent of national antipathy to papal 
jurisdiction and ecclesiastical privilege ; and his appetite for 
power grew. With Cromwell’s help he secured parliamentary 
support, and its usefulness led him to extend parliamentary re- 
presentation to Wales and Calais, to defend the privileges 
of Parliament, and to yield rather than forfeit its con- 
fidence. He had little difficulty in securing the Acts of Annates, 
Appeals and Supremacy which completed the separation from 
Rome, or the dissolution of the monasteries which, by transferring 
enormous wealth from the church to the crown, really, in Cecil’s 
opinion, ensured the reformation. 

The abolition of the papal jurisdiction removed all obstacles 
to the divorce from Catherine and to the legalization of Henry’s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn (1533). But the recognition of the 
royal supremacy could only be enforced at the cost of the heads 
of Sir Thomas More, Bishop Fisher and a number of monks 
and others among whom the Carthusians signalized themselves 
by their devotion (1535-“! 536). Anne Boleyn fared no better 
than the Catholic martyrs ; she failed to produce a male heir 
to the throne, and her conduct afforded a jury of peeps, over 
which her uncle, the duke of Norfolk, presided, sufficient excuse 
for condemning her to death on a charge of adultery (1536). 
Henry then married Jane Seymour, who was obnoxious to no 
one, gave birth to Edward VI., and then died (1537). The 
dissolution of the monasteries had meanwhile evoked a popular 
protest in the north, and it was only by skilful and unscrupulous 
diplomacy that Henry was enabled to suppress so easily the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. Foreign intervention was avoided through 
the renewal of war between Francis and Charles ; and the 
insurgents were hampered by having no rival candidate for the 
throne and no means of securing the execution of their 
programme. 

Nevertheless their rising warned Henry against further 
doctrinal change. He had authorized the English Bible and 
some approach towards Protestant doctrine in the Ten Articles. 
He also considered the possibility of a political and theological 
alliance with the Lutheran princes of Germany. But in 1538 
he definitely rejected their theological terms, whole in 1539-1540 
they rejected his political proposals. By the statute of Six 
Articles (1539) he took his stand on Catholic doctrine; and 
when the Lutherans had rejected his alliance, and Cromwell’s 
nominee, Anne of Qeves, had proved both distasteful on personal 
grounds and unnecessary because Charles and Francis were not 
really projecting a Catholic crusade against England, Anne was 
divorced and Cromwell beheaded. The new queen Catherine 
Howard represented the triumph of the reactionary party under 
Gardiner and Norfolk ; but there was no idea of returning to the 
papal obedience, and even Catholic orthodoxy as represented 
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by the Six Articles was only enforced by spasmodic outbursts \ 
of persecution and vain attempts to get rid of Cranmer. ' 

The secular importance of Henryks activity has been somewhat 
obscured by his achievements in the sphere of ecclesiastical 
politics ; but no small part of his energies was devoted to the 
task of expanding the royal authority at the expense of temporal 
competitors. Feudalism was not yet dead, and in the north and 
west there were medieval franchises in which the royal writ and 
common law hardly ran at all. Wales and its marches were 
brought into legal union with the rest of England by the statutes 
of Wales (1534-1536); and after the Pilgrimage of Grace the 
Council of the North was set up to bring into subjection the 
extensive jurisdictions of the northern earls. Neither they nor 
the lesser chiefs who flourished on the lack of common law and 
order could be reduced by ordinary methods, and the Councils of 
Wales and of the North were given summary powers derived 
from the Roman civil law similar to those exercised by the Star 
Chamber at Westminster and the court of Castle Chamber at 
Dublin. Ireland had been left by Wolsey to wallow in its own 
disorder ; but disorder was anathema to Henry’s mind, and in 
1535 Sir William Skeffington was sent to apply English methods 
and artillery to the government of Ireland. Sir Anthony St 
Leger continued his policy from 1 540 ; Henry, instead of being 
merely lord of Ireland dependent on the pope, was made by an 
Irish act of parliament king, and supreme head of the Irish 
church. Conciliation was also tried with some success ; planta- 
tion schemes were rejected in favour of an attempt to Anglicize 
the Irish ; their chieftains were created earls and endowed with 
monastic lands ; and so peaceful was Ireland in 1542 that the 
lord-deputy could send Irish kernes and gallowglasses to fight 
against the Scots. 

Henry, however, seems to have believed as much in the 
coercion of Scotland as in the conciliation of Ireland. Margaret 
I’udor’s marriage had not reconciled the realms ; and as soon 
as James V. became a possible pawn in the hands of Charles V., 
Henry bethought himself of his old claims to suzerainty over 
Scotland. At first he was willing to subordinate them to an 
attempt to win over Scotland to his anti-papal policy, and he 
made various efforts to bring about an interview with his nephew. 
But James V. was held aloof by Beaton and tw'o French 
marriages ; and France was alarmed by Henry’s growing 
friendliness with Charles V., who was mollified by his cousin 
Mary’s restoration to her place in the succession to the throne. 
In 1542 James madly sent a Scottish army to ruin at Solway 
Moss his death a few weeks later left the Scott^h throne to 
his infant daughter Mary Stuart, and Henry set to work to 
secure her hand for his son Edward and the recognition of his 
own suzerainty. A treaty was signed with the Scottish estates ; 
but it was tom up a few months later under the influence of 
Beaton and the queen-dowager Mary of Guise, and Hertford was 
sent in 1544 to punish this breach of promise by sacking Edin- 
burgh. 

Perhaps to prevent French intervention in Scotland Henry 
joined Charles V. in invading France, and captured Boulogne 
(Sept. 1544). But Charles left his ally in the lurch and concluded 
the peace of Crepy that same month ; and in 1545 Henry had to 
face alone a French invasion of the Isle of Wight. This attack 
proved abortive, and peace between England and France was 
made in 1546. Charles V.’s desertion inclined Henry to listen 
to the proposals of the threatened Lutheran princes, and the 
last two years of his reign were marked by a renewed tendency 
to advance in a Protestant direction. Catherine Howard had 
been brought to the block (1542) on charges in which there was 
probably a good deal of truth, and her successor, Catherine Parr, 
was a patroness of the new learning. An act of 1545 dissolved 
chantries, colleges and other religious foundations ; and in the 
autumn of 1546 the Spanish ambassador was anticipating further 
anti-ecclesifustical measures. Gardiner had almost been sent 
to the Tower, and Norfolk and Surrey were condemned to death, 
while Cranmer asserted that it was Henry’s intention to convert 
the mass into a communion service. An opportunist to the last, 
he would readily have sacrificed any theological convictions he 
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may have had m the interests of national uniformity. He died 
on the 28th of ]anuary 1547, and was buried in St Georee’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

The atrocity of many of Henry’s acts, the novelty and success 
of his religious policy, the apparent despotism of his methods, 
or all combined, have made it difficult to estimate calmly the 
importance of Henry’s work or the conditions which made it 
possible. Henry’s egotism was profound, and personal motives 
underlay his public action. While politiciil and ecclesiastical 
conditions made the breach with Rome possible— and in the 
view of most Englishmen desirable— Henry VIII. was led to 
adopt the policy by private considerations. He worked for the 
good of the state because he thought his interests were bound up 
with those of the nation ; and it was the real coincidence of this 
private and public point of view that made it possible for so 
selfish a man to achieve so much for his country’. The royal 
supremacy over the church and the means by which it was 
enforced were harsh and violent expedients ; but it was of the 
highest importance that England should be saved from religious 
civil war, and it could only be saved by a despotic government. 
It was necessary for the future development of England that its 
governmental system should lie centralized and unified, that the 
authority of the monarchy should be more firmly extended over 
Wales and the western and northern borders, and that the still 
existing feudal franchises should be crushed ; and these objects 
were worth the price paid in the methods of the Star Chamber 
and of the Councils of the North and of Wales. Henry’s work 
on the navy reejuires no apology ; without it Elizabeth’s victory’’ 
over the Spanish Armada, the liberation of the Netherlands 
and the development of English colonies would have been 
impossible; and “of all others the year 1545 best marks the 
birth of the English naval power ’’ (Corbett, Drake, i. 59). His 
judgment was more at fault when he conquered Boulogne and 
sought by violence to bring Scotland into union with England. 
But at least Henry appreciated the necessity of union within 
the British Isles ; and his work in Ireland relaid the foundations 
of English rule. No less important was bis development of the 
parliamentary system. Representation was extended to Wales, 
(Cheshire, Berwick and Calais ; and parliamentary authority 
was enhanced, largely that it might deal with the church, until 
men began to complain of this new parliamentar)" infallibility. 
The privileges of the two Houses were encouraged and expanded, 
and parliament was led to exercise ever wider powers. This 
policy was not due to any belief on Henr)'’s part in parliamentary 
government, but to opportunism, to the circumstance that 
parliament was willing to do most of the things which Henr}^ 
desired, while competing authorities, the church and the old 
nobility, were not. Nevertheless, to the encouragement given 
by Henry Vlll. parliament owed not a little of its future growth, 
and to the aid rendered by parliament Henry owed his success. 

He has been described as a “ despot under the forms of law ” ; 
and it Is apparently true that he committed no illegal act. His 
despotism consists not in any attempt to rule unconstitutionally, 
but in the extraordinary degree to which he was able to use 
constitutional means in the furtherance of his own personal 
ends. His industry, his remarkable political insight, his lack of 
scruple, and his comlnned strength of will and subtlety of intellect 
enabled him to utilize all the forces which tended at that time 
towards strong government throughout western ICurope. In 
Michelet’s words, “ le nouveau Messie est le roi ” ; and the 
monarchy alone seemed capable of guiding the state through 
the social and politiciil anarchy which threatened all nations in 
their transition from medieval to modern organization. The 
king was the emblem, the focus and the bond of national unity ; 
and to preserve it men were ready to put up with vagaries which 
to other ages seem intolerable. Henry could thus behead 
ministers and divorce wives with comparatn e impunity, because 
the individual appeared to be of little im[)ortan<:e compared 
with the state. This impunity provoked a licence which is 
responsible for the unlovely features of Henry’s reign and 
character. The elevation and the isolation of his posiUon 
fostered a detachment from ordinary virtues and compassion^ 
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and he was a remorseless incarnation of Machiavelli’s Prince, 
He had an elastic conscience which was always at the beck and 
call of his desire, and he cared little for principle. But he had a 
p^sion for efficiency, and for the greatness of England and 
himself. His mind, in spite of its clinging to the outward forms 
of the old faith, was intensely secular ; and he was as devoid 
of a moral sense as he was of a genuine religious temperament. 
His greatness consists in his practical aptitude, in his political 
perception, and in the self-restraint which enabled him to 
confine within limits tolerable to his people an insatiable appetite 
for power. 

The original materials for Henry VIII. *s biography are practically 
all incorporated In the monumental Letters and Papers of the Reign 
of Henry VII 1 . (21 voJs.), edited by Brewer and Gairdner and com- 
pleted after fifty years* lal>our in 1910. A few further details may 
be gleaned from such contemporary sources as Hall’s Chronicle , 
Cavendish's Life of IVolsey, W. Thomas’s The Pilgrim and others ; 
and some additions have been made to the documentary sources 
contained in the Letters and Papers by recent works, such as Ehses* 
Rdntiseke Dokumente^ and Merriman’s Life and Letters oj Thomas 
Cromwell, Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Life and Reign of Henry 
VIII. (1649), while good for its time, is based upon a very partial 
knowledge of the sources and somewhat antiquated principles of 
historical scholarship. Fronde’s famous portraiture of Henry is 
coloured by tlic ideas of hero-worship and history which the author 
itnbibcd from Carlyle, and the rival portraits m Lingard, R. W. 
Dixon’s Church History and Gasquet’s Henry VIII. arSi the Monas^ 
teries by strong religious feeling. A more discriminating estimate 
is attempted by H. A. L. Fisher in Messrs Longmans’ Political 
History of England ^ vol. v. (1906). Of the numerous paintings of 
Henry none is by Holbein, who, however, executed the striking 
chalk-drawing of Henry’s head, now at Munich, and the famous but 
decaying cartoon at Devonshire House. The well-known three- 
quarter length at Windsor, usually attributed to Holbein, is by an 
inferior artist. The best collection of Henry ’s portraits was exhibited 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1909, and the catalogue of tliat 
exliibition contains the best description of them ; several are re- 
produced in Pollard’s Henry Vlll. (Goupil) (1902), the letterpress 
of which was published by Ix)ngmans in a cheaper edition (1905). 
Henry composed numerous state papers still extant ; his only book 
was his Assertio septem sacramentorum contra M. Lutherum (1521), 
a copy of which, signed by Henry himself, is at Windsor. Several 
anthems composed by him arc extant ; and one at least, O Lord, 
the Maker of all Things , is still occasionally rendered in English 
cathedrals. (A. F. P.) 

HENRY I. (1214-1217), king of Castile, son of Alphonse VIII. 
of Castile, and his wife Eleanor of Aquitaine, daughter of Henry 
IT, of England, after whom he was named, was born aliout 
1207. He was killed, while still a boy, by the fall of a tile from 
a roof. 

Henry II. of Trastamara (1369-1379). king of Castile, founder 
of the dynasty known as “ the new kings,” was the eldest son of 
Alphonso XI. and of his mistress Leonora de Guzman He 
was bom in 1333. His father endowed him with great lordships 
in northern Spain, and made him count of Trastamara. After 
the death of Alphonso XI. in 1350, Leonora was murdered to 
satisfy the revenge of the king’s neglected wife. Several of the 
numerous children she had borne to Alphonso were slain at 
different times by Peter the Cruel, the king’s legitimate son and 
successor. Henry preserved his life by submissions and by 
keeping out of the king’s way. At last, after taking part in 
several internal commotions, he fled to France in 1356. In 
1366 he persuaded the mercenary soldiers paid off by the kings 
of England and France to accompany him on an expedition to 
upset Peter, who was driven out. The Black Prince having 
intervened on behaU of Peter, Henry was defeated at Najera 
(3rd of April 1367) and had again to flee to Aragon. When the 
Black Pnnee was told that ” the Bastard ” had neither been 
slain nor taken, he said that nothing had been done. And so it 
turned out ; for, when the Black Prince had left Spain, Henry 
came back with a body of French soldiers of fortune under du 
Guesclin, and drove his brother into the castle of Montiel in La 
Mancha. Peter was tempted out by du Guesclin, and the half 
brothers met in the Frenchman’s tent. They rushed at one 
anotlier, and Peter, the stronger man, threw Henry down, and fell 
on him. One of Henry’s pages seized the king by the leg and 
threw him on his back. Henry then palled up Peter’s hauberk 
and stabbed him mortally in ^ stomach, on the 23rd of March 


1369. He reigned for ten years, with some success both in 
pacifying the kingdom and in war with Portugal. But as his 
title was disputed he was compelled to purcha^ support by vast 
grants to the nobles and concessions to the cities, by which he 
gained the title of El de las Mercedes — he of the largesse. Henry 
was a strong ally of the French king in his wars with the English, 
who supported the claims of Peter’s natural daughters. He 
died on the 30th of May 1379. 

Henry III. (1390-1406). king of Castile, called El Dolienie, 
the Sufferer, was the son of Jolm I. of Castile and Leon, and of 
his wife Beatrice, daughter of Ferdinand of Portugal. He was 
bom in 1379. The penod of minority was exceptionally anarchi- 
cal, even for Castile, but as the cities, always the best supporters 
of the royal authority, were growing in strength, Henry was able 
to reduce his kingdom to obedience, and, when he took the 
government into his own hands after 1393, to compel his nobles 
with comparative ease to surrender the crown lands they had 
seized. The meeting of the Cortes summoned by him at Madrid 
in 1394 marked a great epoch in the establishment of a practically 
despotic royal authority, based on the consent of the commons, 
who looked to the crown to protect them against the excesses 
of the nobles. Henry strengthened his position still further 
by his marriage with ^therine, daughter of John of Gaunt and 
of Constance, elder daughter of Peter the Cruel and Maria de 
Padilla. This union combined the rival claims of the descendants 
of Peter and of Henry of Trastamara. The king’s bodily weak- 
ness limited his real capacit>% and his early death on the 25th 
of December 1406 cut short the promise of his reign. 

IlENRYlV.(i453-i474),king of Castile, surnamed the Impotent, 
or the Spendthrift, was the son of John II. of Castile and Leon, 
and of his wife, Mary, daughter of Ferdinand I. of Aragon and 
Sicily. He was born at Valladolid on the 6th of January 1425. 
The surnames given to this king by his subjects are of much more 
than usual accuracy. His personal character was one of mere 
weakness, bodily and mental. Henry was an undutiful son, and 
his reign was one long period of confusion, marked by incidents 
of the most ignominious kind. He divorced his first wife Blanche 
of Navarre in 1453 on the ground of “ mutual impotence.” 
Yet in 1468 he married Joan of Portugal, and when she bore a 
daughter, first repudiated her as adulterine, and then claimed 
her for his own. In 1468 he was solemnly deposed in favour 
of his brother Alphonso, on whose death in the same year his 
authority was again recognized. The last years of his life were 
spent in vain endeavours, first to force his half-sister Isabella, 
afterwards queen, to marry his favourite, the Master of Santiago, 
and then to exclude her from the throne. Henry died at Madrid 
on the 1 2th of December 1474. 

HENRY 1. (1008-1060), king of France, son of King Robert and 
his queen, Constance of Aquitaine, and grandson of Hugh Capet, 
came to the throne upon the death of his father in 1031, although 
in 1027 he had been anointed king at Reims and associated 
in the government with his father. His mother, who favoured 
her younger son Robert, and had retired from court upon 
Henry’s coronation, formed a powerful league against him, and 
he was forced to take refuge with Robert II., duke of Normandy. 
In the civil war which resulted, Henry was able to break up the 
league of his opponents in 1032. Constance died in 1034, and 
the rebel brother Robert was given the duchy of Burgundy, 
thus founding that great collateral line which was to rival the 
kings of France for three centuries. Henpr atoned for this by 
a reign marked by unceasing struggle against the great barons. 
From 1033 to 1043 he was involved in a life and death contest 
with those nobles whose territory adjoined the royal domains, 
especially with the great house of Blois, whose count, Odo II., 
had been the centre of the league of Constance, and with the 
counts of Champagne. Henry’s success in these wars was largely 
due to the help given him by Robert of Normandy, but upon the 
accession of Robert’s son William (the Conqueror), Normandy 
itself became the chief danger. From 1047 to the year of his 
death, Henry was almost constantly at war with William, who 
held his own against the king’s formidable leagues and beat 
back two royal invasions, in 1055 and 1058. Henry’s reign 
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marks the height of feudalism. The Normans were independent 
of him, with their frontier barely 35 m. west of Paris ; to the 
south his authority was really bounded by the Loire ; in the cast 
the count of Champagne was little more than nominally his 
subject, and the duchy of Burgundy was almost entirely cut off 
from the king. Yet Henry maintained the independence of the 
clergy against the pope Leo IX., and claimed Lorraine from the 
emperor Henry III. In an interview at Ivois, he reproached 
the emperor with the violation of promises, and Henry HI. 
challen^d him to a .single combat. According to the German 
chronicle— which French historians doubt— the king of France 
declined the combat and fled from Ivois during the night. In 
1059 he had his cldest^n Philip crowned as joint king, and died 
the following year. Henry’s first wife was Maud, niece of the 
emperor Henry III., whom he married in 1043. <iied child- 
less in Z044. Historians have sometimes confused her with 
Maud (or Matilda), the emperor Conrad II. ’s daughter, to whom 
Henry was affianced in 1033, but who died before the marriage. 
In 1051 Henry married the Russian princess Anne, daughter of 
Yaroslav I., grand duke of Kiev. She bore him two sons, Philip, 
his .successor, and Hugh the great, count of Vermandois. 

See the Historiae of Rudolph Glaber, edited by M. I^ou (Paris, 
1886) ; F. Soclin^e, Catalogue des actes d* Henri /'*»* (1907) ; de Caiss 
de Saint Aymour, Anne de Russie, reine de France (1896) ; E. Lavisse, 
Htstoire de France, tome ii. (1901), and tlie article on Henry 1. in 
La Grande Encyclopedic by M. Prou. 

HENRY n. (iSi 9 'i 559 )j king of France, the second son of 
Francis I. and Claude, succeeded to the throne in 1547. When 
only seven years old he was sent by his father, with his brother 
the dauphin Francis, as a hostage to Spain in 1526, whence they 
returned after the conclusion of the peace of Cambrai in 1530. 
Henry was too young to have carried away any abiding impres- 
sions, yet throughout his life his character, dress and bearing 
wre far more Spanish than French. In 1533 hi.s father married 
him to Catherine de* Medici, from which match, as he .said, 
Francis hoped to gain great advantage, even though it might 
be somewhat of a misalliance. In 1536 Henry’, hitherto duke of 
Orleans, became dauphin by the death of his elder brother 
Francis. From that time he was under the influence of two 
personap^es, who dominated him completely for the remainder 
of his life— Diane de Poitiers, his mistress, and Anne de Mont- 
morency, his mentor. Moreover, his younger brother, Charles 
of Orleans, who was of a more sprightly temperament, was his 
father’s favourite ; and the rivalry of Diane and the duchessc 
d^fitampes helped to make still wider the breach between the 
king an^ the dauphin. Henry supported the constable Mont- 
morency when he was disgraced in 1541 j protested against 
the treaty of Crepy in 1544 ; and at the end of the reign held 
himself completely aloof. His accession in 1547 gave rise to a 
veritable revolution at the court. Diane, Montmorency and the 
Guises were all-powerful, and dismissed Cardinal de Tournon, 
de Longueval, the duchessc d’l^tampes and all the late king’s 
friends and officials. At that time Henry was twenty-eight years 
old. He was a robust man, and inherited his father’s love of 
violent exercise ; but his character was weak and his intelligence 
mediocre, and he had none of the superficial and brilliant gifts 
of Francis I. He was cold, haughty, melancholy and dull. 
He was a bigoted Catholic, and showed to the Prote,stants even 
less mercy than his father. During his reign the royal authority 
became more severe and more absolute than ever. Resistance to 
the financial extortions of the government was cruelly chastised, 
and the Chambre Ardente ” was instituted a^jainst the Re- 
formers. Abroad, the struggle was continued ag^nst Charles V. 
and Philip II., which ended in the much-discussed treaty of 
Cateau-Cs^bn'sis. Some weeks afterwards high feast was held 
on the occasion of the double marriage of the king’s daughter 
Elizabeth with the king of Spain, and of his sister Margaret 
with the duke of Savoy. On the 30th of June 1559, when 
tilting with the count of Montgomery, Henry was wounded in 
the temple by a lance. In spite of the attentions of Axnbroise 
Par^ he died on the loth of July. By his wife Catherine de* 
Medici he had seven children living : Elizabeth, queen of Spain ; 


Claude, duchess of Lorraine; Francis (II.), Charles (IX.) and 
Henry (III.), all of whom came to the throne ; Marguerite, 
who became queen of Navarre in 1573 ; and Francis, duke of 
Alengon and afterwards of Anjou, who died in 1584. 

The bulk of the documents for the reim of Henry II. are un- 
published, and are in the Biblioth^jue Nationalc, l^ris. Of the 
published documriits, sec especially the correspondence of Catherine 
dc* Medici (ed. by dc la Ferriere, Paris, 1880), of Diane dc Poitiers 
(ed. by Guilfrey, I'aris, 1866), of Antoine de Bourbon and Jeanne 
d'Albrct (ed. by Rocliambeau, Paris, 1877), of Odet de Selve, 
ambassador to England (cd. by Lefdvre-Pontalis, Paris, 1888) and 
of Dominique dii Gabre, ambassador to Venice (ed. by Vitalis, Paris, 
1903) ; Ribier, Lelires et mimoires d’estat (Paris, 1^6) ; Relations 
des ambassadeurs venitiens^ &c. OX the contemporary memoirs and 
histories, see Bran tome (cd. by Lalanne, Paris, 1864-1882), Francois 
de I-orraine (ed. by Michaud and Poujoulat, Paris. 1839), Montluc 
(ed. by de Ruble, Paris, 1864)^ F. de Boyvin du Villars (Michaud 
and Poujoulat), 3^ de Rabutm {Panthion litUraire, Paris, 1836). 
See also de Thou, Historia sui lemporis . . . (London, 1733) I 
Decrue, Anne de Montmorency (Paris, 1889) ; H. Forneron, Les 
Dues de Guise et leur l>poque, vol. i. (Paris, 1877) ; and H. Lemonnier, 
“ I.a France sous Ilenri II ** (Paris, 1904), in the Htstoire de France, 
by E. Lavisse, which contains a fuller bibliography of the subject. 

HENRY in. (1551-1589), king of France, third son of Henry II. 
and Catherine de* Medici, was born at Fontainebleau on the 
19th of September 1551, and succeeded to the throne of France 
on the death of his brother Charles IX. in 1574. In his yo\ith, 
as duke of Anjou, he was warmly attached to the Huguenot 
opinions, as we learn from his sister Marguerite de Valois ; but 
his unstable character soon gave way before his mother’s will, 
and both Henry and Marguerite remained choice omamenU; 
of the Catholic Church. Henry won, under the direction of 
Marshal de Tavannes, two brilliant victories at Jamac and 
Moncontour (1569). He was the favourite son of his mother, and 
took part with her in organizing the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
In 1573 Catherine procured his election to the throne of Poland. 
Passionately enamoured of the princess of Cond6, he set out 
reluctantly to Warsaw, but, on the death of his brother Charles 
IX. in 1574, he escaped from his Polish subjects, who endeavoured 
to retain him by force, came back to France and assumed the 
crown. He returned to a wretched kingdom, torn with civil 
war. In spite of his good intentions, he was incapable of govern- 
ing, and abandoned the power to his mother and his favourites. 
Yet he was no dullard. He was a man of keen intelligence and 
cultivated mind, and deserves as much as Francis I. the title of 
patron of letters and art. But his incurable indolence and love 
of pleasure prevented him from taking any active part in affairs. 
Surrounded by his mignons, he scandalized the people by his 
effeminate manners. He dressed himself in women’s clothes, 
made a collection of little dogs and hid in the cellars when it 
thundered. The disgust aroused by the vices and effeminacy 
of the king increased the popularity of Henry of Guise. After 
the “ day of the barricades ” (the 12th of May 1588), the king, 
perceiving that his influence was lost, resolved to rid himself 
of Guise by assassination ; and on the 23rd of December 1588 
his faithful bodyguard, the “ forty-five,” carried out his design 
at the cliateau of Blois. But the fanatical preachers of the League 
clamoured furiously for vengeance, and on the 1st of August 1589, 
while Henry HI. was investing Paris with Henry of Navarre, 
Jacques Clement, a Dominican friar, was introduced into his 
presence on false letters of recommendation, and plunged a 
knife into the lower part of his body. He died a few hours 
afterwards with great fortitude. By his wife Louise of I.^TTaine, 
daughter of the count of Vaud^mont, he had no children, and on 
his deathbed he recognized Henry of Navarre as his successor. 

See the memoirs and chronicles of I’Estoile, Villeroy, Fli. Hurault 
de Chevemy, Brantome, Marguerite dc VaJois, la Hugueryc, du 
Plessis-Momay, &c. ; Archives curieuses of Cimber and Danjou, 
vols. X. and xi. ; Mtmoires de la Ligue (new ed., Amsterdam, 1758) J 
the histories of T. A. d'Aubign6 and J. A. de Thou ; Correspondence 
of Catherine de' Medici and of Henry IV. (in tlie Collection de docu-‘ 
ments inSdits), and of the Venetian ambassadors, &.c. ; P. Matthieu, 
Histoire de France, vol. i. (1631) ; Scipion Dupleix, Htstoire de Henri 
III (1653) ; Robiquet, Paris et la Ligue (1886) ; and J. H. Mari^jol, 
" La R&orme et la Ligue," in the Histoire de France, by E. Lavuae 
(Paxis, 1904), which contains a more complete bibliography. 
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HBNRY IV, (1553-1610), king of France, the son of Antoine 
de Bourbon, duke of Vendome, head of the younger branch of 
the Bourbons, descendant of Robert of Clermont, sixth son of 
St Louis and of Jeanne d’Albret, queen of Navarre, was bom 
at Pau (Basses Pyr6n6es) on the 14th of December 1553. He 
was educated as a Protestant, and in 1557 was sent to the court 
at Amiens. In 1561 he entered the Coil^ge de Navarre at Paris, 
returning in 1565 to Bearn. During the third war of religion 
in France (1568-1570) he was taken by his mother to Gaspard 
de Coligny, leader of the Protestant forces since the dea^ of 
Louis I., prince of (bnd6, at Jarnac, and distinguished himself 
at the battle of Amay-le-Duc in Burgundy in 1569. On the 9th 
of June 1572, Jeanne d’Albret died and Henry became king of 
Navarre, marrying Margaret of Valois, sister of Charles IX. of 
France, on the i8th of August of that year. He escaped the 
massacre of St Bartholomew on tlie 24th of August by a feigned 
abjuration. On the 2nd of February 1576, after several vain 
attempts, he escaped from the court, joined the combined forces 
of Protestants and of opponents of the king, and obtained by 
the treaty of Beaulieu (1576) the government of Guienne. In 
1577 he secured the treaty of Bergerac, which foreshadowed 
the edict of Nantes. As a result of quarrels with his unworthy 
wife, and the unwelcome intervention of Henry III., he undertook 
the seventh war of religion, known as the “ war of the lovers ” 
(des atmureux), seized Cahors on the 5th of May 1580, and signed 
the treaty of Fleix on the 26th of November 1580. On the 10th 
of June 1584 the death of Monsieur, the duke of Anjou, brother 
of King Henry III., made Henry of Navarre heir presumptive 
to the throne of France. Excluded from it by the treaty of 
Nemours (1585) he began the “ war of the three Henrys ” by a 
campaign in Guienne (1586) and defeated Anne, due de Joyeuse, 
at Coutras on the 20th of October 1587. Then Henry III., 
driven from Paris by the League on account of his murder of the 
duke of Guise at Blois (1588), sought the aid of the king of Navarre 
to win back his capital, recognizing him as his heir. The assassi- 
nation of Henry III. on the ist of August 1589 left Henry king 
of France ; but he had to struggle for ten more years against the 
League and against Spain before he won his kingdom. The 
main events in that long struggle were the victory of Arques 
over Cliarles, duke of Mayenne, on the 28th of September 1589 ; 
of Ivry, on the 14th of March 1590 ; the siege of Paris (1590); 
of Rouen (1592) ; the meeting of the Estates of the League (1593), 
which the Satire Menippee turned to ridicule ; and finally the 
conversion of Henry IV. to Catholicism in July 1593 an act of 
political wisdom, since it brought about the collapse of ail 
opposition. Paris gave in to him on the 22nd of March 1594 
and province by provincxj yielded to arms or negotiations ; 
while the victory of Fontaine-Franyaise (1595) and the capture 
of Amiens forced Philip TI. of Spain to sign the peace of Vervins 
on the 2nd of May 1598. On the 13th of April of that year 
Henry IV. had promulgated the Edict of Nantes. 

Them Henry set to work to pacify and restore prosperity 
to his kingdom. Convinced by the experience of the wars tliat 
France needed an energetic central power, he pushed at times 
his royal prerogatives to excess, raising taxes in spite of the 
Estates, interfering in the administration of the towns, reforming 
their constitutions, and holding himself free to reject the advice 
of the notables if he consulted them. Aided by his faithful 
friend Maxiinilien de Bethune, baron de Rosny and due de 
Sully {q.v,\ he reformed the finances, repre.ssed abuses, suppressed 
useless offices, exiinguished the formidable debt and realized 
a reserve of eighteen millions. To alleviate the distress of the 
people he undertook to develop both agriculture and industry : 
planting colonies of Dutch and Flemish settlers to drain the 
marshes of Saintonge, issumg prohibitive measures against the 
importation of foreign goods (1597), introducing the silk industty, 
encouraging the manufacture of cloth, of glass-ware, of tapestries 
(Gobelins), and under the direction of Sully — ^named grand-voyer 
de Frn/i<:e— improving and increasing the routes for commerce. 
A complete system of canals was planned, that of Briare partly 
dug. New' capitulations were concluded with the sultan Ahmed 
I. (1604) and treaties of commerce with England (1606), with 


Spain and Holland. Attempts were made in 1604 and 1608 to 
colonize Canada (see Champlain, Samuel de). The army was 
reorganized, its pay raised and assured, a school of cadets formed 
to supply it with officers, artillery constituted and strongholds 
on the frontier fortified. While lacking the artistic tastes of the 
Valois, Henry beautified Paris, building the great gallery of the 
Louvre, finishing the Tuileries, building the Pont Neuf, the 
H6tel-de-Ville and the Place Royale. 

The foreign policy of Henry IV. was directed against the 
Habsburgs. Without declaring war, he did all possible harm 
to them by alliances and diplomacy. In Italy he gained the 
grand duke of Tuscany — ^manydng his niece Marie de’ Medici 
in 1600 — the duke of Mantua, the republic of Venice and Pope 
Paul V. The duke of Savoy, who had held back from the treaty 
of Vervins in 1598, signed the treaty of Lyons in 1601 ; in ex- 
change for the marquisate of Saluzzo, France acquired Bresse, 
Bugey, Valromey and the bailliage of Gex. In the Low Countries, 
Henry sent subsidies to the Dutch in their struggle against 
Spain. He concluded alliances with the Protestant princes in 
Germany, with the duke of Lorraine, the Swiss cantons (treaty 
of Soleure, 1602) and with Sweden. 

The opening on the 25th of March 1609 of the question of the 
succession of John William the Good, duke of Cleves, of Julich 
and of Berg, led Henry, in spite of his own hesitations and those 
of his German allies, to declare war on the emperor Rudolph II. 
But he was assassinated by Ravaillac (q.v.) on the 14th of May 
1610, upon the eve of his great enterprise, leaving his policy to 
be followed up later by Richelieu. Sully in his ilconomies 
royaln attributes to his master the “ great design ” of constitut- 
ing, after having defeated Austria, a vast European confedera- 
tion of fifteen states — a “ Christian Republic ” — directed by a 
general council of sixty deputies reappointed every three years. 
But this ** design ” has been attributed rather to the imagination 
of Sully himself than to the more practical policy of the king. 

No figure in France has been more popular than that of 
“ Henry the Great.” He was affable to the point of familiarity, 
quick-witted like a true Gascon, good-hearted, indulgent, yet 
skilled in reading the character of those around him, and he 
could at times show himself severe and unyielding. His courage 
amounted almost to recklessness. He was a better soldier than 
strategist. Although at bottom authoritative he surrounded 
himself with admirable advisers (Sully, Sillery, Villcroy, Jeannin) 
and profited from their co-operation. His love affairs, un- 
doubtedly too numerous (notably with Gabrielle d’Estrees and 
Henriette d’Entragues), if they injure his personal reputation, 
had no bad effect on his policy as king, in which he was guided 
only by an exalted ideal of his royal office, and by a sympathy 
for the common people, his reputation for which lias perhaps 
been exaggerated somewhat in popular tradition by the circum- 
stances of his reign. 

Ilenr)^ IV. had no children by his first wife, Margaret of 
Valois. By Marie de’ Medici he liad Louis, later I.ouis XIII. ; 
Gaston, duke of Orleans; Elizabeth, who married Philip IV. of 
Spain; Christine, duchess of Savoy; and Henrietta, wife of 
Charles I. of England. Among his bastards the most famous 
were the children of Gabrielle d’Estrecs — Caesar, duke of 
Vendome, Alexander of Vendome, and Catherine Henriette, 
duchess of Elbeuf. 

Several portraits of Henry are preserved at Paris, in the 
Biblioth^que Nationale (cf. Bouchot, Portraits au crayon, p. 189), 
at the Louvre (by Probus, bust by Barth 61 emy Prieur) at 
Versailles, Geneva (Henry at the age of fifteen), at Hampton 
Court, at Munich and at Florence. 

The works dealing with Henry IV. and his reign are too numerous 
to be enumerated here. For sources, see the Recueil des lettres 
missives de Henri /F, published from 1839 to 1853 by B. de Xivrey, 
in the Collection de documents in 6 dits reloHfs A Vhistoire de France^ 
and tlic various researches of Galitzin, Baudot, Halphen, Dussieux 
and others. Besides their historic interest, the letters written 
personally by Henry, whetlier love notes or letters of state, reveal a 
charming writer. Mention should be made of Auguste Poirson’s 
Histoire du r^gne de Henri IV (2nd ed., 4 vols., Paris, 1862-1867) 
and of J. H. Mari^jol's volume (vi.) in the Histoire de France, edit^ 
by Ernest Lavisse (Paris, 1905), where main sources and literature 
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are given with each chapter. A Revue Henri I V has been founded 
at Paris (1905). Finally, a complete survey of the sources for the 
period 1494-1610 is given by Henri Hauser in vol. vii. of Sources de 
Vhistoire de France (Paris, 1906) in continuation of A. Molinier's 
collection of the sources for French history during the middle 
ages. 

HENRY 1. {c, 1210-1274), siimamed le GroSy king of Navarre 
and count of Champagne, was the youngest son of Theobald I. 
king of Navarre by Margaret of Foix, and succeeded his eldest 
brother Theobald III. as king of Navarre and count of Champagne 
in December 1270. His proclamation at Pamplona, however, 
did not take place till March of the following year, and his 
coronation was delayed until May 1273. After a brief reign, 
characterized, it is said, by dignity and talent, he died in July 
1274, suffocated, according to the generally received accounts, by 
his own fat. In him the male line of the counts of Champagne 
and kings of Navarre, became extinct. He married in 1269 
Blanche, daughter of Robert, count of Artois, and niece of King 
Louis IX, and was succeeded by his only legitimate child, J^nne 
or Joanna, by whose marriage to Philip IV. afterwards king of 
France in 1284, the crown of Navarre became united to that of 
France. 

HENRY II. (1503-1555), titular king of Navarre, was the 
eldest son of Jean d’Albret (d. 1516) by his wife Catherine de 
Foix, sister and heiress of Francis Phoebus, king of Navarre, 
and was born at Sanquesa in April 1503. When Catherine died 
in exile in 1517 Henry succeeded her in her claim on Navarre, 
which was disputed by Ferdinand I. king of Spain ; and under 
the protection of Francis I. of France he assumed the title of 
king. After ineffectual conferences at Noyon in 1516 and at 
Montpellier in 1518, an active effort was made in 1521 to establish 
him in the de facto sovereignty ; but the French troops which 
had seized the country were ultimately expelled by the Spaniards. 
In 1525 Henry was taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia, but 
he contrived to escape, and in 1526 married Margaret, the sister 
of Francis I. and widow of Charles, duke of Alen^on. By her 
he was the father of Jeanne d’Albret (d. 1572), and was conse- 
quently the grandfather of Henry IV. of France. Henry, who 
had some sympathy with the Huguenots, died at Pau on the 
25th of May 1555. 

HENRY I. (j 512 1580), king of Portugal, third son of Emanuel 
the Fortunate, was born in Lisbon, on the 31st of January 1512. 
He was destined for the church, and in 1532 was raised to the 
archiepiscopal sec of Braga. In 1542 he received the cardinal’s 
hat, and in 1578 when he was called to succeed his grandnephew 
Sebastian on the throne, he held the archbishoprics of Lisbon 
and Coimbra as well as that of Braga, in addition to the wealthy 
abbacy of Alcobazar. As an ecclesiastic he was pious, pure, 
simple in his mode of life, charitable, and a learned and liberal 
patron of letters ; but as a sovereign he proved weak, timid 
and incapable. On his death in 1580, after a brief reign of 
seventeen months, the male line of the royal family which traced 
its descent from Henry, first count of Portugal (c. 1 1 00), came 
to an end ; and all attempts to fix the succession during his 
lifetime having ignominiously failed, Portugal became an easy 
prey to Philip II. of Spain. 

HENRY II. (1489-1568), duke of Bruns wick-Wolfcnbiittel, 
was a son of Duke Henry I.,and w'as born on the loth of November 
1489. He began to reign in 1514, but his brother William 
objected to the indivisibility of the duchy which had been 
decreed by the elder Henry, and it was only in 1535, after an im- 
prisonment of eleven years, that William recognized his brother's 
title. Sharing in an attack on John, bishop of Hildesheim, 
Henry was defeated at the battle of Soltau in June 1519, but 
afterwards he was more successful, and when peace was made 
received some lands from the bishop. In 1525 he assisted 
Philip, landgrave of Hesse, to crush the rising of the peasants 
in north Germany, and in 1528 took help to Charles V. in Italy, 
where he narrowly escaped capture. As a pronounced opponent 
of the reformed doctrines, he joined the Catholic princes in 
concerting measures for defence at Dessau and elsewhere, but 
on the other hand promised Philip of Hesse to aid him in restoring 
his own brother-in-law Ulrich, duke of Wurttemberg, to his 
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duchy. However he gave no assistance when this enterprise 
was undertaken in 1534, and subsequently the hostility between 
Philip and himself was very marked. Henry was attacked 
by I^uther with unmeasured violence in a writing Wider Hans 
Worst ; but more serious was his isolation in north Germany. 
The duke soon came into collision with the Protestant towns of 
Goslar and Brunswick, against the former of which a sentence 
of restitution had bt^en pronounced by the imperial court of 
justice (Reickskamniergericht), To conciliate the Protestants 
Charles V. had suspended the execution of this sentence, a 
proceeding which Henry declared was ultra vires. The league 
of Schmalkalden, led by Philip of Hesse and John Frederick, 
elector of Saxony, then took up arms to defend the towns ; and 
in 1542 Brunswick was overrun and the duke forced to flee. In 
Septeml)er 1545 he made an attempt to regain his duchy, but 
was taken prisoner by Philip, and only released after the victory 
of Charles V. at Miihlhcrg in April 1547. Returning to Brunswick, 
where he was very unpopular, he soon quarrelled with his subjects 
both on political and religious questions, while his duchy was 
ravaged by Albert Alcibiades, prince of Bayreuth. Hen^ was 
among the princes who banded themselves together to crush 
Albert, and after the death of Maurice, elector of Saxony, at 
Sievershausen in July 1553, he took command of the allied troops 
and defeated Albert in two engagements. In his later years 
he beamie more tolerant, and was reconciled with his Protestant 
subjects. He died at Wolfenbiittel on the iith of June 1568. 
The duke was twice married, firstly in 1515 to Maria (d. 1541), 
sister of Ulrich of Wiirttemberg, and secondly in 1556 to wSophia 
(d. 1575) daughter of Sigismund I., king of Poland. " He attained 
some notoriety through his romantic attachment to Eva von 
Trott, whom he represented as dead and afterwards kept con- 
cealed at Stiiufenburg. Henry was succeeded by his only 
surviving son, Julius (1528-1589). 

See F. Koldewey, Heinz von Woljenhuttel (Halle, TKH3) ; and 
F. Bruns, Die Vertreibung Herzog Heimkhs von Braunschweig durch 
den Schmalkaldischen Bund (Marburg, 1889). 

HENRY {c, 1108-1139), surnamed the “Proud,” duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria, second son of Henr)’ the Black, duke 
of Bavaria, and Wulfhild, daughter of Magnus Bilking, duke of 
Saxony, was a member of the Welf family. His father and 
mother both died in J126 and as his elder brother (onrad had 
entered the church, Henry became duke of Bavaria and shared 
the family possessions in Saxony, Bavaria and Swabia with his 
younger brother, Welf. At Whitsuntide 1127 he was married 
to Gertrude, the only child of the German king, J.othair the 
Saxon, and at once took part in the warfare between the king 
and the Hohenstaufen Imithers. Frederick II., duke of Swabia, 
and Conrad, afterwards the German king Conrad 111 . While 
engaged in this struggle Henry was also occupied in suppressing 
a rising in Bavaria, led by Frederick, count of Bogen, fluring 
which lx)th duke and count s«)uglit to establish their own candi- 
dates in the bishopric of Regensburg. After a w'ar of devastation, 
Frederick submitted in 1133, ancl two years later the Hohen- 
staufen brothers made their peace wdth Tx)thair. In 1136 
Henry accompanied his father-in-law to Italy, and taking 
command of one division of the German army marched into 
southern Italy, devastating the land as he w'ent. It was prolxibly 
about this time that ho was invested w'ith the margra\'iate of 
Tuscany and the lands of Matilda, the late margravine. Having 
distinguished himself by .his military genius during this campaign 
Henry left Italy with the German troops, and w^as appointed 
by the emperor as his successor iu the dukedom of .Saxony. 
When Lothair died in December 1 137 Henry’s wealth and position 
made him a formidable candidate for the German throne ; but 
the same qualities which earned for him the surname of “ Proud,” 
aroused the jealousy of the princes, and so prevented his elect ion. 
The new king, Conrad III., demanded the imperial insignia 
which were in Henry’s possession, and the duke in return asked 
for his investiture with the Saxon duchy. But Conrad, who 
feared his power, refused to assent to this on the pretext that 
it was unlawful for two duchies to be in one hand. Attempts 
at a settlement failed, and in July 113^ duke was placed 
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under the bon, and Saxony was given to Albert the Bear, after- 
wards mar^ave of Brandenburg. War broke out in Saxony 
and Bavana, but was cut short by Henry’s sudden death at 
Quedlinburg on the 20th of October 1139. He was buried at 
Konigslutter. Henry was a man of great ability, and his early 
death alone prevented him from playing an important part in 
German history. Conrad the Priest, the author of the Rolands- 
lied, was in Henry’s service, and probably wrote this poem 
at die request of the duchess, Gertrude. 

See S. Rie«ler, GeschicMe Bayerns, Band i. (Gotha, 1878) W. 
Bemhardi, Lothar von Snpplinburg (Leipzig, 1879) ; W. von Giese- 
brecht, Gesohiohte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, Band iv. (Brunswick, 
^877). 

HENRY (1129-1195), surnatned the “ Lion,” duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria, only son of Henry the Proud, duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria, and Gertrude, daughter of the emperor Lothair the 
Saxon, was born at Ravensburg, and was a member of the family 
of Welf. In 1138 the German king Conrad TIL had sought to 
deprive Henry the Proud of his duchies, and when the duke died 
in the following year the interests of his young son were 
maintained in ^xony by his mother, and his grandmother 
Richciiza, widow of Lothair, and in Bavaria by his uncle, Count 
Wclf VI. This struggle ended in May 1142 when Henry was 
invested as duke of Saxony at Frankfort, and Bavaria was given 
to Henry II., Jasomirgott, margrave of Austria, who married 
his mother Ciertrude. In 1147 he married dementia, daughter 
of Conrad, duke of Zahringen (d. 1152), and began to take an 
active part in administering lus dukedom and extending its 
area. He engaged in a successful expedition against the Abo* 
trites, or Obotrites, in 1147, and won a considerable tract of land 
beyond the Elbe, in which were re-established the bishoprics of 
Mecklenburg,* Oldenburg 2 and Ratzebuig. Hartwig, arch- 
bishop of Bremen, wished these sees to be under his authority, 
but Henry contested this claim, and won the right to invest 
these bishops himself, a privilege afterwards confirmed by the 
emperor Frederick I. Henry, meanwhile, had not forgotten 
Bavaria. In 1147 made a formal claim on this duchy, and 
in U51 sought to take possession, but failing to obtain the aid 
of his uncle VVelf, did not effect his purpose. The situation was 
changed in his favour when Frederick I., who was anxious to 
count the duke among his supporters, succeeded Conrad as 
German king in February 1152. Frederick was unable at first to 
persuade Henry Jasomirgott to abandon Bavaria, but in June 
1154 he recognized the daim of Henry tlie Lion, who accom- 
panied him on his first Italian campaign and distinguished 
himself in suppressing a risijig at Rome, Henry’s formal in- 
vestiture as duke of Bavaria taking place in September 1156 
on the emperor’s return to Germany. Heniy soon returned to 
Saxony, where he found full scope for his untiring energy. 
Adolph II., count of Holstein, was compelled to cede Lubeck 
to him in 1158 ; campaigns in 1163 and 1164 beat down further 
resistance of the Abotrites ; and Saxon garrisons were estab- 
lished in the conquered lands. The duke was aided in this work 
by the alliance of Valdemar 1 ., king of Denmark, and, it is said, 
by engines of war brought from Italy. During these years he 
had also helped Frederick I. in his expedition of 1157 against 
the Poles, and in July 1159 had gone to his assistance in Italy, 
where he remained for about two years. 

The vigorous measures taken by Henry to increase hLs power 
aroused considerable opposition. In 1166 a coalition was formed 
against him at Merseburg under the leadership of Albert the Bear, 
margrave of Brandenburg, and Archbishop Hartwig. Neither 
side met with much success in the desultory warfare that ensued, 
and Frederick made peace between the combatants at Wurzburg 
in June n68. Having obtained a divorce from his first wife in 
ji 62, Henry was married at Minden in February 1168 to Matilda 
(1156-1189), daughter of Henry IL, king of England, and was 
soon afterwards sent by the emperor Frederick I. on an embassy 
to the kings of England and France. A war with Valdemar of 
Denmark, caused by a quarrel over the booty obtained from 

* The see was transferred to Schwerin by Henry in 1x67. 

« Transferred to Li’ibeck in 1163. 


the conquest of Rilgen, engaged Henry’s activity until June 
U71, when, in pursuance of a treaty which restored peace, 
Henry’s daughter, Gertrude, married the Danish prince, Canute. 
Henry, whose position was now very strong, made a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem in 1172, was received with great respect by the 
eastern emperor Manuel Comnenus at Constantinople, and 
returned to Saxony in 1173. 

A variety of reasons were leading to a rupture in the har- 
monious relations between Frederick and Henry, whose increasing 
power could not escape the emperor’s notice, and who showed 
little inclination to sacrifice his interests in Germany in order 
to help the imperial cause in Italy. He was not pleased when 
he heard that his uncle, Welf, had bequeathed his Italian and 
Swabian lands to the emperor, and the crisis came after 
Frederick’s check before Alessandria in 1175. The emperor 
appealed personally to Henry for help in February, or March 
1176, but Henry made no move in response, and his defection 
contributed in some measure to the emperor’s defeat at Legnano. 
The peace of Venice provided for the restoration of Ulalrich 
to his see of Halberstadt. Henry, however, refused to pve up 
the lands which he had seized belonging to the bishopric, and 
this conduct provoked a war in which Ulalrich was soon joined 
by Philip, archbishop of Cologne. No attack on Henry appears 
to have been contemplated by Frederick to whom both parties 
carried their complaints, and a day was fixed for the settlement 
of the dispute at Worms. But neither then, nor on two further 
occasions, did Henry appear to answer the charges preferred 
against him ; accordingly in January 1180 he was placed under 
the imperial ban at Wiirzburg, and was declared deprived of 
all his lands. 

Meanwhile the war with Ulalrich continued, but after his 
victory at Weissensee Henry’s allies began to fall away, and his 
cause to decline. When Frederick took the field in June ii8x 
the struggle was soon over. Henry sought for peace, and the 
conditions were settled at Erfurt in November 1181, when he 
was granted the counties of Luneburg and Brunswick, but was 
banished under oath not to return without the emperor’s per- 
mission. In July 1182 he went to his father-in-law’s court in 
Normandy, and afterwards to England, returning to Germany 
with Frederick’s permission in 1185. He was soon regarded once 
more as a menace to the pmee of Germany, and of the three 
alternatives presented to him by the emperor in 1188 he rejected 
the idea of making a formal renunciation of his claim, or of 
participating in the crusade, and chose exile, going again to 
England in 1189. In October of the same year, however, he 
returned to Saxony, excusing himself by asserting that his lands 
had not been defended according to the emperor’s promise. 
He found many allies, took Lubeck, and soon almost the whole 
of Saxony was in his power. King Henry VI. was obliged to 
take the field against him, after which the duke’s cause declined, 
and in July 1190 a peace was arranged at Fulda, by which he 
retained Brunswick and Luneburg, received half the revenues of 
Lubeck, and gave two of his sons as hostages. Still hoping to 
regain his former position, he took advantage of a league against 
Henry VI. in 1193 to engage in a further revolt ; but the cap- 
tivity of his brother-in-law Richard I., king of England, led to a 
reconciliation. Henry passed his later years mainly at his 
castle of Brunswick, where he died on the 6th of August 1195, 
and was buried in the church of St Blasius which he had founded 
in the town. He had by his first wife a son and a daughter, and 
by his second wife five sons and a daughter. One of his sons 
was Otto, afterwards the emperor Otto IV., and another was 
Henry (d. 1227) count palatine of the Rhine. 

Henry was a man of great ambition, and won his surname of 
“ Lion ” by his personal bravery. His influence on the fortunes 
of Saxony, and northern Germany was very considerable. He 
planted Plemish and Dutch settlers in the land between the El^ 
and the Oder, fostered the growth and trade of Lubeck, and in 
other ways encouraged trade and agriculture. He sought to 
spread Christianity by introducing the Cistercians, founding 
bishoprics, and building churches and monasteries, lii 1874 a 
colosi^ statue was erected to his memory at Brunswick. 
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The authorities for the life of Henry the Lion arc those dealing 
with the reign of the emperor Frederick I., and the early years of 
his son King Henry VI. The chief modern works are H. Prutz, 
Heinrich der Lowe (Leipzig, 1865) ; M. Philippson, Geschichie 
Heinrichs des Lowen (I^ipzig, 1867) ; and L. Weiland, Das sdchsische 
Herzogthurn unter Lpthar und Heinrich detn Lowen (Greifswald, 1866). 

HENRT> Prince of Battenberg (1858-1896), was the third 
son of Prince Alexander of Hesse and his morgsmatic wife, the 
beautiful Countess Julia von Hauke, to whom was granted in 
1858 the title of princess of Battenberg, which her children 
inherited. He was lx)rn at Milan on the 5th of October 1858, 
was educated with a special view to militiiry service, and in due 
time became a lieutenant in the first regiment of Rhenish 
hussars. By their relationship to the grand dukes of Hesse the 
princes of Battenberg were brought into close contact with the 
English court, and Prince Henry paid several visits to England, 
where he soon became popular both in public smd in private 
circles. It therefore created but little surprise when, towards 
the close of 1884, it was announced that Queen Victoria had 
sanctioned his engagement to the Princess Beatrice. The 
w^edding took place at Whippingham on the 23rd of July 1885, 
and after the honeymoon the prince and princess settled down 
to a quiet home life with the queen, being seldom absent from 
the court, and accompanying her majesty in her annual visits 
to the continent. Three sons and a daughter were the issue 
of the marriage. On the 31st of July 1885 a bill to naturalize 
Prince Henry was passed by the House of Ix)rds, and he received 
the title of royal highness. He was made a Knight of the Garter 
and a member of the Privy Council, and also appointed a colonel 
in the army, and afterwards captain-general and governor of the 
Isle of Wight and governor of Carisbrooke Castle. He adapted 
himself verj' readil}' to English country life, for he was an excellent 
shot and an enthusiastic yachtsman. Coming of a martial race, 
the prince would gladly have embraced an active military career, 
and when the Ashanti expedition was organized in November 
1895 he volunteered to join it. But w'hen the expedition reached 
Prahsu, about 30 m. from Kumasi, he was struck down by fever, 
and being promptly con^’eyed back to the coast, was placed 
on board II.M.S, Blonde.’’ On the 17th of January he seemed 
to recover slightly, but a relapse occurred on the 19th, and he 
died on the evening of the 20th off the coast of Sierra Leone. 

HENRY niZ HENRY (1155-1183), second son of Henry IT., 
king of England, by Eleanor of Aquitaine, became heir to the 
throne on the death of his brother William (1156), and at the 
age of five was married to Marguerite, the infant daughter of 
Ix>uis VII. In 1170 he was crowned at Westminster by Roger 
of York. The protests of Becket against this usurpation of 
the rights of Canterbury were the ultimate cause of the primate’s 
murder. The young king soon quarrelled with his father, who 
allowed him no power and a wholly inadequate revenue, and 
headed the great baronial revolt of 1 173. He was assisted by hi ? 
father-in-law, to whose court he had repaired ; but, failing 
to shake the old king’s power either in Normandy or England, 
made peace in 1174. Despite the generous terms w^hich he 
received, he continued to intrigue with Louis VIL, and was 
in consequence jealously watched by his father. In 1182 he 
and his younger brother Geoffrey took up arms, on the side of 
the Poitevin rebels, against Richard Cceur de Lion ; apparently 
from resentment at the favour which Henry IL had shown to 
Richard in giving him the government of Poitou while they 
were virtually landless. Henry II. took the field in aid of 
Richard ; but the young king and Geoffrey had no scruples 
about withstanding their father, and continued to aid the 
Aquitanian rising until the young king fell ill of a fever which 
proved fatal to him (June 11, 1183). His death was bitterly 
regretted by his father and by all who had known him. Though 
of a fickle and treacherous nature, he had all the personal fascina- 
tion of his family, and is extolled by his contemporaries as a 
mirror of chivalry. His train was full of knights who served 
him without pay for the honour of being associated with his 
exploits in the tilting-lists and in w'ar. 

The original authorities for Henry’s life are Robert de Torigni, 
Chronica; Giraldus Cambrensis, De ifistructione principum, Guil- 
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UuHU U Martehai P. Meyer, Paris, 1891, ftc.) ; Benedict, Gtsta 
Henrict, William of Newburgh. See also Kate Norgate, England 
under the Angevin Kings (1887) ; Sir James Hamsay, Angevin Empire 
(1903) ; and C. E. Hodgson, Jung Heinrich^ Konig von England 
(Jena, 1906). ® 

HENRY, or in full, Henry Beneotct Maria Clement 
Stuart (1725-1807), usually knowm as Cardinal York, the 
last prince of the royal house of Stuart, was the younger son 
of James Stuart, and was l)orn in the Palazzo Muti at Rome 
on the 6th of March 1725. He was created duke of York by his 
father soon after his birth, and by this title he was always 
alluded to by Jacobite adherents of his house. Briti.sh visitors 
to Rome speak of him as a merry high-spirited boy with martial 
instincts ; nevertheless, he grew up studious, peace-loving and 
serious. In order to be of assistance to his brother Charles, 
who was then campaigning in Scotland, Henr)^ was despatched 
in the summer of 1745 to France, where he was placed in nominal 
command of French troops at Dunkirk, with which the marquis 
d’Argenson had some vague idea of invading England. Seven 
months after Charles’s return from Scotland Henry secretly 
departed to Rome and, with the full approval of his father, 
but to the intense disgust of his brother, wiis created a cardinal 
deacon under the title of the cardinal of York by Pope Benedict 
XIV. on the 3rd of July 1747. In the following year he was 
ordained priest, and nominated arch-priest of the Vatican 
Basilica. In 1759 he was consecrated archbishop of Corinth 
in partihuSf and in 1761 bishop of Frascati (the ancient Tus- 
culum) in the Alban Hills near Rome. Six years later he was 
appointed vice-chancellor of the Holy See. Henry Stuart 
likewise held sinecure benefices in Fnince, Spain and Spanish 
America, so that he became one of the wealthiest churchmen of 
the period, his annual revenue being said to amount to £30,000 
sterling. On the death of his father, James Stuart (whose 
affairs he had managed during the last five years of his life), 
Henr)'^ made persistent attempts to induce Pope Clement XllT. 
to acknowledge his brother Charles as legitimate king of (yreat 
Britain, but his efforts were defeated, chiefly through the adverse 
influence of Cardinal Alessandro Alban i, who was bitterly 
opposed to the Stuart cause. On CharLs’s death in 1788 Henrj'’ 
issued a manifesto asserting his hereditary right to the British 
crown, and likewise struck a medal, commemorative of the event, 
with the legend ** Hen. IX. Mag. Brit. Fr. et Hib. Rex. Fid. 
Def. Card. Ep. Tusc : ” (Henry the Ninth of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, (iirdinal. Bishop of 
Frascati). In February 1798, at the approach of the invading 
French forces, Henr; was forced to fly from Frascati to Naples, 
whence at the close of the same year he sailed to Messina. From 
Messina he proceeded by sea in order to be present at the ex- 
pected conclave at Venice, where he arrived in the spring of 
1799, aged, ill and almost penniless. His sad plight was now 
made known by Cardinal Stefano Borgia to Sir John C!oxe 
TTippisley (d. 1825), who had formerly acted semi-ofTicially on 
behalf of the British government at the court of Pius VJ. Sir 
John Hippisley appealed to George HI., who on the warm 
recommendation of Prince Augustus Frederick, duke of Sussex, 
gave orders for the annual payment of a pension of £4000 to the 
last of the Royal Stuarts. Henry received the proffered assist- 
ance gratefully, and in return for the king's kindness subsequently 
left by his will certain British crown jewels in his possession to 
the prince regent. In 1800 Henry was able to return to Rome, 
and in 1803, being now senior cardinal bishop, he became ipso 
facto dean of the Sacred College and bishop of Ostia and Velletri. 
He died at Frascati on the T3th of July 1807, and was buried in 
the Grolte Valicanc of St Peter’s in an urn bearing the title 
of ** Henry IX. ” ; he is also commemorated in C.anova’s well- 
known monument to the Royal Stuarts (see James). Tlie 
Stuart archives, once the property of ('ardinal York, were 
subsequently presented by Pope Pius VIJ. to the prince 
regent, who placed them in the royal library at Windsor 
Castle. 

See B. W. Kelly, Life of Cardinal York ; H. M. Vaughan, Last of 
the Royal Sttuirts ; and A. Shield, Henry Stuart^ Cardinal of Yovk, 
and his Times (1908). (H ^ ) 
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HBlIRT OF PORTUGAL, sumamed the “Navigator” (1394- 
1460), duke of Viseu, governor of the Algarve, was born at Oporto 
on the 4th of March 1394. He was the third (or, counting 
children who died in infancy, the fifth) son of John (Joao) L, 
the founder of the Aviz dynasty, under whom Portugal^ victorious 
against Castile and against the Moors of Morocco, began to take 
a prominent place among European nations ; his mother was 
Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt. When Ceuta, the “ African 
Gibraltar,” was taken in 1415, Prince Henry performed the most 
distinguished service of any Portuguese leader, and received 
knighthood ; he was now created duke of Viseu and lord of 
Covilham, and about the same time began his explorations, 
which, however, limited in their original conception, certainly 
developed into a search for a better knowledge of the western 
ocean and for a sea-way along the unknown coast of Africa to 
the supposed western Nile (our Senegal), to the rich negro lands 
beyond the Sahara desert, to the lialf-true, half-fabled realm 
of Prester John, and so ultimately to the Indies. 

Disregarding the traditions which assign 1412 or even 1410 
as the commencement of these explorations, it appears that in 
1415, the year of Ceuta, the prince sent out one John de Trasto 
on a voyage which brought the Portuguese to Grand Canary. 
There was no discovery here, for the whole C!anarian archipelago 
was now pretty well known to French and Spanish mariners, 
especiaUy since the conquest of 1402-06 by French adventurers 
under Castilian overlordship ; but in 1418 Henry’s captain, 

t oao Gongalvez Zarco rediscovered Porto Santo, and in 1420 
[adeira, the chief members of an island group which liad 
originally been discovered (probably by Genoese pioneers) 
before 1351 or perhaps even before 1339, but had rather faded 
from Christian knowledge since. The story of the rediscovery 
of Madeira by the Englishman Robert Machim or Machin, 
eloping from Bristol with his lady-love, Anne d’Arfet, in the reign 
of Edward III. (about 1370), has been the subject of much con- 
troversy ; in any case it does not affect the original Italian 
tfscovery, nor the first sighting of Porto Santo by Zarco, who, 
while exploring the west African mainland coast, was driven by 
storms to this island. In 1424-1425 Prince Henry attempted 
to purchase the Canaries, and began the colonization of the 
Madeira group, both in Madeira itself and in Porto Santo ; 
to aid this latter movement he procured the famous charters of 
1^30 and 1433 ^rom the Portuguese crown. In 1427, again, 
with the co-operation of his father King John, he seems to have 
sent out the royal pilot Diogo de Sevill, followed in 1431 by 
Gongalo Velho Cabral, to explore the Azores, first mentioned 
and depicted in a Spanish treatise of 1345 (the Conosfimiento 
de todos los Reynos) and in an Italian map of 1351 (the Laurentiati 
Portolano, also the first cartographical work to give us the 
Madeiras with modern names), but probably almost unvisited 
from that time to the advent of Sevill. This rediscovery of the 
far western archipelago, and the expeditions which, even within 
Prince Henry’s life (as in 1452) pushed still deeper into the 
Atlantic, seem to show that the infante was not entirely forgetful 
of the possibility of such a western route to Asia as Columbus 
attempted in 1492, only to find America across his path. Mean- 
time, m 1418, Henry had gone in person to relieve Ceuta from an 
attack of Morocco and Granada Mussulmans ; had accomplished 
his task, and had planned, though he did not carry out, a seizure 
of Gibraltar. About this time, moreover, it is probable that he 
had begun to gather information from the Moors with regard to 
the coast of “ Guinea ” and the interior of Africa. In 1419, 
after his return to Portugal, he was created governor of the 
“ kingdom ” of Algarve, the southernmost province of Portugal ; 
and his connexion now appears to have begun with what after- 
wards became known as the “ Infante’s Town ” (Villa do Iff ante) 
at Sagres, close to Cape St Vincent ; where, before 1438, a 
Tercena Nabal or naval arsenal grew up ; where, from 1438, 
after the Tangier expedition, the prince certainly resided for 
a great part of his later life ; and where he died in 1460. 

In 1433 John, exhorting his son not to abandon 

those schemes which were now, in the long-continued failure 
to round Cape Bojador, ridiculed by many as costly absurdities ; 
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and in 1434 one of the princess ships, commanded by Gil Eannes, 
at leng^ doubled the cape. In 1435 AfFonso Gon9alvez Baldaya, 
the prince’s cup-bearer, passed fifty leagues beyond ; and before 
the close of 1436 the Portuguese had almost reached Qipe Blanco. 
Plans of further conquest in Morocco, resulting in 1437 in the 
disasteous attack upon Tangier, and followed in 1438 by the death 
of King Edward (Duarte) and the domestic troubles of the 
earher minority of Affonso V., now interrupted Atlantic and 
African exploration down to 1441, except only in the Azores. 
Here rediscovery and colonization botli progressed, as is shown 
by the royal licence of the 2nd of July 1439, to people “ the seven 
islands ” of the group then known. In 1441 exploration began 
again in earnest with the venture of Antam Gon9alvez, who 
brought to Portugal the first slaves and gold-dust from the 
Guinea coasts beyond Bojador ; while Nuno Tristam in the same 
year pushed on to Cape Blanco. These successes produced a great 
effect ; the cause of discovery, now connected with boundless 
hopes of profit, became popular ; and many volunteers, especially 
merchants and seamen from Lisbon and Lagos, came forward. 
In 1442 Nuno Tristam reached the Bay or Bight of Arguim, 
where the infante erected a fort in 1448, and where for years the 
Portuguese carried on vigorous slave-raiding. Meantime the 
prince, who had now, in 1443, been created by Henry VI. a 
knight of the Garter of England, proceeded with his Sagres 
buildings, especially the palace, church and observatory (the 
first in Portugal) which formed the nucleus of the “ Infante’s 
Town,” and which were certainly commenced soon after the 
Tangier fiasco (1437), if not earlier. In 1444-1446 there was an 
immense burst of maritime and exploring activity ; more than 
30 ships sailed with Henry’s licence to Guinea ; and several of 
their commanders achieved notable success. Thus Diniz Diaz, 
Nuno Tristam, and others reached the Senegal in 1445 ; Diaz 
rounded Cape Verde in the same year ; and in 1446 Alvaro 
Fernandez pushed on almost to our Sierra Leone, to a point 
no leagues beyond Cape Verde. This was perhaps the most 
distant point reached before 1461. In 1444, moreover, the 
island of St Michael in the Azores was sighted (May 8), and 
in 1445 colonization was begun. During this latter year 
also John Fernandez (^.7;.) spent seven months among the natives 
of the Arguim coast, and brought back the first trustworthy 
first-hand European account of the Sahara hinterland. Slave- 
raiding continued ceaselessly ; by 1446 the Portuguese had carried 
off nearly a thousand captives from the newly surveyed coasts ; 
but between this time and the voyages of Cadamosto (g.v,) 
in 1455-1456, the prince altered his policy, forbade the kidnapping 
of the natives (which had brought about fierce reprisals, causing 
the death of Nuno Tristam in 1446, and of other pioneers in 1445^ 
1448, &c.), and endeavoured to promote their peaceful inter- 
course with his men. In 1445-1446, again, Dom Henry renewed 
his earlier attempts (which had failed in 1424-1425) to purchase 
or seize the (binaries for Portugal ; by these he brought his 
country to the verge of war with Castile ; but the home govern- 
ment refused to support him, and the project was again 
abandoned. After 1446 our most voluminous authority, Azurara, 
records but little ; his narrative ceases altogether in 1448 ; one 
of the latest expeditions noticed by him is that of a foreigner in 
the prince’s service, “ Vallarte the Dane,” which ended in utter 
destruction near the Gambia, after passing Cape Verde in 1448. 
After this the chief matters worth notice in Dom Henry’s life 
are, first, the progress of discover)^ and colonization in the Azores 
— where Terceira was discovered before 1450, perhaps in 1445, 
and apparently by a Fleming, called “ Jacques de Bruges ” 
in the prince’s charter of the 2nd of March 1450 (by this charter 
Jacques receives the captaincy of this isle as its intending 
colonizer); secondly, the rapid progress of civilization in Madeira, 
evidenced by its timber trade to Portugal, by its sugar, com and 
honey, and above all by its wine, produced from the Malvoisie 
or Malmsey grape, introduced from Crete ; and thirdly, the 
explorations of Cadamosto and Diogo Gomez (g-v.). Of these 
the fomier, in his two voyages of 1455 *45^^ explored part 

of the courses of the Senegal and the Gambia, discovered the Cape 
Verde Islands (1456), named and mapped more carefully than 
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before a considerable section of the African littoral beyond 
Cape Verde, and gave much new information on the trade-routes 
of north-west Africa and on the native races ; while Gomez, 
in his first important venture (after 1448 and before 1458). 
though not accomplishing the full Indian purpose of his voyage 
(he took a native interpreter with him for use “ in the event of 
reaching India *'), explored and observed in the Gambia valley 
and along the adjacent coasts with fully as much care and profit. 
As a result of these expeditions the infante seems to have sent 
out in 1458 a mission to convert the Gambia negroes. Gomez* 
second voyage, resulting in another “ discovery ” of the C^pe 
Verde Islands, was probably in 1462, after the death of Prince 
Henry ; it is likely that among the infante’s last occupations 
were the necessary measures for the equipment and desi^alch 
of this venture, as well as of Pedro de Sintra’s important expedi- 
tion of 1461. 

The inknte’s share in home politics was considerable, especially 
in the years of Affonso V.’s minority (1438, &c.) when he helped 
to make his elder brother Pedro regent, reconciled him with the 
queen-mother, and worked together with them both in a council 
of regency. But when Dom Pedro rose in revolt (1447), Henry 
stood by the king and allowed his brother to be crushed. In the 
Morocco campaigns of his last years, especially at the capture of 
Alcazar the Little (1458), he restored the military fame which he 
had founded at ('euta and compromised at Tangier, and which 
brought him invitations from the pope, the emperor and the 
kings of Gistile and England, to take command of their armies. 
'Fhe prince was also grand master of the Order of Christ, the 
successor of the Templars in Portugal ; and most of his Atlantic 
and African expeditions sailed under the flag of his order, whose 
revenues were at the service of his explorations, in whose name 
he asked and obtained the ofTicial recognition of Pope Eugenius 
IV. for his work, and on which he bestowed many privileges in the 
new-won lands — the tithes of St Michael in the Azores and one- 
half of its sugar revenues, the tithe of all merchandise from 
Guinea, the ecclesiastical dues of Madeira, &c. As “ protector of 
Portuguese studies,” Dom Henry is credited with having founded 
a professorship of theology, and perhaps also chairs of mathematics 
and medicine, in Lisbon — where also, in 1431, he is said to have 
provided house-room for the university teachers and students. 
I’o instruct his captains, pilots and other pioneers more fully in 
the art of navigation and the making of maps and instruments he 
procured, says Barros, the aid of one Master Jacome from Majorca, 
together with that of certain Arab and Jewish mathematicians. 
We hear also of one Master Peter, who inscribed and illuminated 
maps for the infante ; the mathematician Pedro Nunes declares 
tlrnt the prince’s mariners were well taught and provided with 
instruments and rules of astronomy and geometry “ which all 
map-makers should know ” ; Cadamosto tells us that the 
Portuguese caravels in his day were the best sailing ships afloat ; 
while, from several matters recorded by Henry’s biographers, it 
is clear that he devoted great attention to the study of earlier 
charts and of any available information he could gain upon the 
trade-routes of north-west Africa. Thus we find an Oran 
merchant corresponding with him about events happening in the 
negro-world of the Gambia basin in 1458. Even if there were 
never a formal “ geographical school ” at Sagres, or elsewhere in 
Portugal, founded by Prince Henry, it appears certain that his 
court was the centre of active and useful geographical study, as 
well as the source of the l^est practical exploration of the time. 

The prince died on the 13th of November 1460, in his town 
near Cape St Vincent, and was buried in the church of St Mary in 
Lagos, but a year later his body was removed to the superb 
monastery of Ilatalha. His great-nephew, King Dom Manuel, 
had a statue of him placed over the centre column of the side 
gate of the church of Belem. On the 24th of July 1840, a monu- 
ment was erected to him at Sagres at the instance of the marquis 
de Sd da Bandeira. 

The glory attaching to the name of Prince Henry does not rest 
merely on the achievements effected during his own lifetime, but 
on the subsequent results to which his genius and perseverance 
had lent the primary inspiration. To him the human race is 
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indebted, in large measure, for the maritime exploration, within 
one century (1420-1522), of more than half the globe, and 
especially of the great waterways from Europe to Asia both by 
east and by west. His owm life only sufficed for the accomplish- 
ment of a small portion of his task. * The complete opening out of 
the African or south-east route to the Indies needed nearly forty 
years of somewhat intermittent labour after his death (1460- 
1498), and the prince’s share has often been forgotten in that of 
pioneers who were really his executors— Diogo Cam, Bartholomew 
Diaz or Vasco da Gama. Less directly, other sides of his activity 
may be considered as fulfilled by the' Portuguese penetration of 
inland Africa, especially of Abyssinia, the land of the “ Prester 
John ” for whom Dom Henry sought, and even by the finding of 
a western route to Asia through the discoveries of Columbus, 
Balboa and Magellan. 

See AlgtiHS documeutos do archivo nacional da Torre do Tomho 
acerca das navega^^es . . . portuguezas (Lisbon, 1892) ; Alvos, 
Dom Henrique o Infante (Oporto, 1894) ; Archivo dos A cores (l*onla 
Dclgada, 1878-1894) ; C'»omes Eannes de Azurara, Chronica do 
descobrimento e conquista de Guinc, eel. Carreira and Santarrm (Baris, 
1841 ; Eng. Irans. by Raymond BeazJey and Edgar Freslagc, 
Halduyt Society, London, 1896 1899) ; Joao de Barros, Decadas da 
Asia (Lislx)n, J652) ; Raymond Reazley, Prince Henry the Navigator 
(London, 1895), and introduction to Azurara, vol. li., in Hakluyt 
Soc. trans. (see al:M-)ve) ; Antonio Cordeiro, Historia Insnlana (Lisbon, 
1717) ; Freire (Candido Lusitaiio), Vida do Infante D. Henrique 
(Lisbon, 1858) ; “ Diogo Gomez," in Dr Schmollffr’s Vber ValenUm 
Fernandez Alenulo, vol. iv. pt. iii., in the publications of the jst 
cla.ss of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences (Miiiiich, 1845) ; 
R. H. Major, The Life of Henry of Portugal, surnamed the Navigator 
(Ivondon, 1868) ; Jules Mces, Henri Ic Navigaicur el Vauidemie . . . 
de Sagres (Brussels, 1901), and Histoire de la dccouverte dcs tics 
A fores (Ghent, 1901) ; Duarte Paclieco l^Teira, Esmeraido de situ 
orbis (Lisljon, 1892) ; Sophus Ruge, " lYinz Heinrich cler Sce- 
fahrer," in vol. 65 of Globus, p. 153 (Brunswick, 1804) ; Gustav de 
Veer, Prinz Heinrich der Seefahrer (Danzig, 1863) ; H. E. Wanwer- 
man, Henri Ic Navigatcur et Vat'ademic portugaise de Sagres (Antwerp 
and Brussels, 1890). (C. K. 13 .) 

HENRY OF ALMAIN (1235-1271), so called from his father’s 
German connexions, was the son of Richard, earl of Cornwall and 
king of tlic Romans, As a nephew of both Henryk III. and Simon 
de Montfort he wavered between the two at the beginning of the 
Barons* War, but finally took the royalist side and was among the 
prisoners taken by Montfort at Lewes (1264). In 1268 he took 
tlie cross with his cousin Edward, who, however, sent him back 
from Sicily to pacify the unruly province of Ga.scony. Henry 
look the land route with the kings of France and Sicily, While 
attending mass at Viterbo (13 March 1271) he was attacked by 
Guy and Simon dc Montfort, .sons of Earl Simon, and foully 
murdered. This revenge was the more outrageous since Henry 
had personally exerted himself on behalf of tlje Montforts after 
Evesham. The deed is mentioned by Dante, who put Guy de 
Montfort in the seventh circle of hell. 

Sec W. H. Bkuiuw’s The Barons' War (ed. 1871) ; Ch. Bcmoiit’s 
Simon de Montfort (1884). 

HENRY OF BLOIS, bishop of Winchester (i 101 - 1 17 1 ), was the 
son of Stephen, count of Blois, by Adela, daughter of William J., 
and brother of King Stephen. He was educated at Cluny, and 
consistently exerted himself for the principles of Cluniac reform. 
If these involved high claims of independence and power for the 
Church, they also asserted a high standard of devotion and 
discipline. Henry was brought to England by Henry 1 . and 
made abbot of Glastonbury. In 1129 he was given the bishoj)ric 
of Winchester and allowed to hold his abbey in conjunction with 
it. His hopes of the see of Canterbury were disappointed, but 
he obtained in 1139 a legatine commission which gave him a 
higher rank than the primate. In fact as well as in theory he 
became the master of the Church in England. He even con- 
templated the erection of a new province, with Winchester as its 
centre, which was to be independent of Canterbury. Owing both 
to local and to general causes the piower of the Church in England 
has never been higher than in the reign of Stephen (1135-1154). 
Henry as its leader and a legate of the pope was the real “ lord of 
England,” as the chronicles call him. Indeed, one of the ecclesi- 
astical councils over which he presided formally declared that the 
election of the king in England was the special privilege of the 

xiii. 10 a 
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clergy. Stephen owed his crown to Henry (1135), but they 
quarrelled when Stephen refused to give Henry the primacy ; 
and the bishop took up the cause of Roger of Salisbury (1139). 
After the battle of Lincoln (1141) Henry declared for Matilda ; 
but finding his advice treated with contempt, rejoined his 
brother’s side, and his successful defence of Winchester against 
the empress (Aug.-Sept. 1141) w^ the turning-point of the civil 
war. The expiration of his legatine commission of 1144 deprived 
him of much of his power. He spent the rest of Stephen’s reign in 
trying to procure its renewal. But his efforts were unsuccessful, 
though he made a personal visit to Rome. At the accession of 
Henry II. (1154) he retired from the world and spent the rest of 
his life in works of charity and penitence. He died in 1171. 
Henry seems to have been a man of high character, great courage, 
resolution and ability. Like most great bishops of his age he had 
a passion for architecture. He built, among other castles, that 
of Farnham ; and he began the hospital of St Cross at Winchester. 

Authorities. — Original : William of IMalmcsbiiry, De gestis 
regunt; the Gesta Stephani. Modem: Sir James KamfULy^ Founda- 
tions of England^ vol. ii. ; Kate Norgate’s Angevin Kings] 
Kitchiii's Winchester, 

HENRY OF GHENT fHenricus a Gandavo] (c\ 1217-1293), 
scholastic philosopher, known as “ Doctor Solennis,” was bom 
in the district of Mude, near Ghent, and died at Tournai (or 
Paris). He is said to have belonged to an Italian family named 
Bonicolli, in Flemish Gocthals, but the question of his name 
has been much discussed (see authorities below). He studied 
at Ghent tind then at Cologne under Albertus Magnus. After 
obtaining the degree of doctor he returned to Ghent, and is 
said to have been the first to lecture there publicly on philosophy 
and theology. Attracted to Paris by the fame of the university, 
he took part in the many disputes between the orders and the 
secular priests, and warmly defended the latter. A contemporary 
of Aquinas, he opposed several of the dominant theories of the 
time, and united with the current Aristotelian doctrines a strong 
infusion of Platonism. He distinguished between knowledge 
of actual objects and the divine inspiration hy which we cognize 
the being and existence of God. The first throws no light upon 
the second. Individuals are constituted not by the material 
element but by their independent existence, i,e. ultimately by 
the fact that they are created as separate entities. Universal 
must be distinguished according as they have reference to our 
minds or to the divine mind. In the divine intelligence exist 
exemplars or types of the genera and species of natural objects. 
On this subject Henry is far from clear ; but he defends Plato 
against the current Aristotelian criticism, and endeavours to 
.show that the two views are in harmony. In psycliology, his 
view of tlie intimate union of soul and body is remarkable. 
The body he regards as forming part of the substance of the 
soul, which through this union is more perfect and complete. 

V/oKii&.~^Qitodlileta iheologiia (Paris, 1518 ; Venice, 1608 and 
1613) ; Summa theologiae (Paris, 1520; Ferrara, 1646) ; Descriptori- 
bus ecclesiasticis (Colopnc, 1580). 

Authorities. — F. Huel’s Recherrhes hist, et crit, . , , de H. de G. 
(Paris, 1838) has been superseded by F. Ehrlc's monograph in 
Archiv fUr Lit. n. Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, i. (1885) ; see 
also A. Wauters and N. de Pamv in the liitll. de la Com. toy ale 
dlnstoire de Belgique (atli series, xiv., xv., xvi., 1887-1889) ; H. 
Dclehaye, Nouvclles Recherches sur Henri de Gand (i886) ; C- Werner, 
Heinrich von Gent als Reprdsentant des christlichen Platonismus im 
jjten Jahrh. (V^ienna, 1878) ; A. StbekI, Phil. d. Mittelalters, ii. 
738*758 ; C. Brdclullet Joiirdain, La Philosophie de St Thomas 
d^Aquin (1858), ii. 29-46; Alphonse le Roy in Biograpkie nationale 
de Belgique^ vii. (Brussels, 1880) ; and article Scholasticism. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON, English chronicler of the 12th 
century, was bom, apparently, between the years 1080 and 1090. 
His father, by name Nicholas, was a clerk, who became archdeacon 
of Cambridge, Hertford and Huntingdon, in the time of Remigius, 
bishop of Lincoln (d. 1092). The celibacy of the clergy was not 
strictly enforced in England before 1102. Hence the chronicler 
makes no secret of lus antecedents, nor did they interfere with 
his career. At an early age He^ entered the household of 
Bishop Robert Bloet, who appointed him, immediately after 
the death of Nicholas (mo), archdeacon of Hertford and 
Huntingdon. Henr>'‘ was on familiar terms wHh his patron; 


and also, it would seem, with Bloet’s successor, by whom he 
was encouraged to undertake the writing of an English history 
from the time of Julius Caesar. This work, undertaken before 
1130, was first published in that year ; the author subsequently 
published in succession four more editions, of which the last 
ends in 1154 with the accession of Henry II. The only recorded 
fact of the chronicler’s later life is that he went with Archbishop 
Theobald to Rome in 1139. On the way Henry halted at Bee, 
and there made the acquaintance of Robert de Torigni, who 
mentions their encounter in the preface to his Chronicle. 

The Histofia Anglorum was first printed in Savile, Return Angli- 
carum scriptores post Bedam (London, 1596). The first six books, 
excepting the third, which is almost entirely taken from Bede, are 
iven in Monumenta historica Britannica^ vol. i. (ed. H. Petrie and 
. Sharpe, London, 1848). The standard edition is that of T. Arnold 
in the Rolls Scries (iJundon, 1879). There is a translation by T. 
Forester in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library (Xx)ndon, 1853). The 
Ilistoria is of little independent value before 1126. Up to that point 
the author compiles from Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, Nennius, Bede 
and the English chronicles, particularly that of Peterborough ; in 
some cases he professes to supplement tliese sources from oral 
tradition ; but most of his amplifications arc pure rhetoric (see 
F. Liebermann in For&chungcn sur deutschen Geschichte for 1878, 

g >. 265 seq.). Arnold prints, in an appendix, a minor work from 
onry’s pen, the Epistola ad Walterum de contemptu mundi, which 
was written in 1135. It is a moralizing tract, but contains some 
interesting anecdotes about contemporaries. Henry also wrote 
epistles to Henry I. (on tlie .succession pf kings and emperors in the 
great monarchies of the world) and to ” Warinus, a Briton *' (on the 
early British kings, after Geoffrey of Monmouth). A Ixjok, De 
miraculis, composed of extracts from Bede, was appended along 
with these three epistles to the later recensions of the Historia. 
Henry composed eight books of Latin epigrams ; two books survive 
in the Lambeth MS., No. 118. His value as a historian, formerly 
much overrated, is discussed at length by TJclxirmann and in T. 
Arnold’s introduction to the Rolls edition of the Historia. 

(H. W. C. D.) 

HENRY OF LAUSANNE (variously known as of Bruys, of 
Cluny, of Toulouse, and as the Deacon), French heresiarch of 
the first half of the 12th century. Practically nothing is known 
of his origin or early life. lie may have been one of those 
hermits who at that time swarmed in the forests of western 
Europe, and particularly in France, alv^ays surrounded by 
popular veneration, and sometimes the founders of monasteries 
or religious orders, such as those of Premontre or Fontevrault. 
If St Bernard’s reproach {Ep. 241) be well founded, Henr)^ was 
an apostate monk — a “ black monk ” (Benedictine) according 
to the chronicler Alberic de Trois Fontaines. The information 
we possess as to his degree of instruction is scarcely more precise 
or less conflicting. When he arrived at Le Mans in 1101, his 
terminus a quo was probably Lausanne. At that moment 
Hildebcrt, the bishop of Le Mans, was absent from his episcopal 
town, and this is one of the reasons why Henry was granted 
permission to preach (March to July iioi), a function jealously 
guarded by the regular clergy. Whether by his prestige as a 
hermit and ascetic or by his personal cliarm, he soon acquired 
enormous influence over the people. His doctrine at that date 
appears to have been ver\’ vague ; he seemingly rejected the 
invocation of saints and also second marriages, and preached 
penitence. Women, inflamed by his words, gave up their jewels 
and luxurious apparel, and young men married courtesans in 
the hope of reclaiming them. Henry' was peculiarly fitted for 
a popular preacher. In person he was tall and had a long 
beard ; lus voice was sonorous, and his eyes flashed fire. He 
went bare-footed, preceded by a man carrying a staflP surmounted 
with an iron cross ; he slept on the bare ground, and lived by 
alms. At his instigation the inhabitants of Le Mans soon began 
to slight the clergy of their town and to reject all ecclesiastical 
authority. On his return from Rome, Hildebert had a public 
disputation with Henry, in which, according to the bishop’s 
Acta episcoporutn Cenomannensiumy Henry was shown to be 
less guilty of heresy than of ignorance. He, however, was forced 
to leave Le Mans, and went probably to Poitiers and afterwards 
to Bordeaux. Later we find him in the diocese of Arles, where 
archbishop arrested him and had his case refened to the 
tribunal of the pope. In 1134 Henry appeared before Pope 
Innocent IIL at the council of Fisa, where he was compell^ 
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to abjure his errors and was sentenced to imprisonment. It 
appears that St Bernard offered him an asylum at Clairvaux ; 
but it is not known if he reached Clairvaux, nor do wx know 
when or in what circumstances he resumed liis activities. 
Towards 1139, however, Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, 
wrote a treatise called Epistola sen tractattis adversus Peirolrru- 
sianos (Migne, Pair, Lat. clxxxix.) against the disciples 
of Peter of Bruys and Henry of Lausanne, whom he calls Henry 
\)f Bruys, and whom, at the moment of writing, he accuses of 
preaching, in all the dioceses in the south of France, errors which 
he had inherited from Peter of Bruys. According to Peter ^e 
Venerable, Henry’s teaching is summed up as follows : rejection 
of the doctrinal and disciplinary autliority of the church ; 
recognition of the Gospel freely interpreted as the sole rule of 
faith ; condemnation of the baptism of infants, of the eucharist, 
of the sacrifice of the mass, of the communion of saints, and of 
prayers for the dead ; and refusal to recognize any form of 
worship or liturgy. The success of tliis teaching spread very 
rapidly in the south of France. Speaking of this region, St 
Bernard {Ep, 241) says : “ The churches are without flocks, 
the flocks without priests, the priests without honour; in a 
word, nothing remains save Christians without Christ.” On 
several occasions St Bernard was l^egged to fight the innovator 
on the scene of his exploits, and in 1145, at instance of the 
legate Alberic, cardinal bishop of Ostia, he set out, passing through 
the diocese of Angoulemc and Limoges, sojourning for some time 
at Bordeaux, and finally reacliing the heretical towns of Bci^erac, 
Perigueux, Sarlat, Cahors and Toulouse. At Bernard’s approach 
Henry quitted Toulouse, leaving there many adherents, both of 
noble and humble birth, and especially among the weavers. 
But Bernard’s eloquence and miracles made many converts, 
and Toulouse and Albi were quickly restored to orthodoxy. 
After inviting Henr}^ to a disputation, which he refused to attend, 
St Bernard returned to Clairvaux. Soon afterwards the heresi- 
arch was arrested, brought before the bishop of Toulouse, and 
probably imprisoned for life. In a letter to the people of 
Toulouse, undoubtedly written at the end of 1146, St Bernard 
calls upon them to extirpate the last remnants of the heresy. In 
H51, however, some Henricians still remained in Languedoc, for 
Matthew Paris relates {Chron. wa/., at date J151) that a young 
girl, who gave herself out to be miraculously inspired by the 
Virgin Mary, was reputed to have converted a great number 
of the disciples of Henry of Lausanne. It is impossible to 
designate definitely as Henricians one of the two sects discovered 
at Cologne and described by Everwin, provost of Steinfeld, in 
his letter to St Bernard (Migne, Pair, Lat,, clxxxii. 676-680), 
or the heretics of Perigord mentioned by a certain monk Ilcriljert 
(Martin Bouquet, Recueil des historiens des Guides ei de la France, 

xii- 550-551)- 

See “ Les Origines de I’h^rcsic albigooise,” by Vacandard, in the 
Revue des questions historiques (Paris, 1894, pp. 67-83). (P. A.) 

HENRY, EDWARD LAMSON (1841- ), American genre 

? ainter, was born in Charleston, South Carolina, on the 12th of 
anuary 1841. He was a pupil of the schools of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, and of Gleyre and (!!ourbet 
in Paris, and in 1870 was elected to the National Academy of 
Design, New York. As a painter of colonial and early American 
themes and incidents of rural life, he displays a quaint humour 
and a profound knowledge of human nature. Among his best- 
known compositions are some of early railroad travel, incidents 
of stage coach and canal boat journeys, rendered with much 
detail on a minute scale. 

HENRY, JAMES (1798-1876), Irish classical scholar, w'as born 
in Dublin on the 13th of December 1798. He was educated at 
Trinity College, and until 1845 practised as a physician in the 
city. In spite of his uncon ventionality and unorthodox views 
on religion and his own profession, he was very successful. His 
accession’ to a large fortune enabled him to devote himself 
entirely to the absorbing occupation of his life — the study of 
Virgil. Accompanied by his wife and daughter, he visited all 
those parts of Europe where he was likely to find rare editions 
or MSo. of the poet. He died near Dublin on the Z4th of July 


1876. As a commentator on Virj^il Henry will always deserve 
to remembered, notwithstanding the occasional eccentricity 
of his notes and remarks. The first fruits of his researches were 
published at Dresden in 1853 under the quaint title "Notes of a 
Twelve Years' Voyage of Discovery in ike first six Books of the 
Ends, These were embodied, with alterations and addilujns, 
in the Aeneidea, or Critical, Exegetical and Aesthetical Remarks 
on the Aemis (1873-1892), of which only the notes on the first 
book were published during the author’s lifetime. A.s a textual 
critic Henry was exceedingly conservative. His notes, written 
in a racy and interesting style, are especially valuable for their 
wealth of illustration and references to the less-known classical 
authors. Henry was also the author of .several poems, some of 
them descriptive accounts of his travels, and of various pamphlets 
of a satiric^ nature. 

Sec obituary notice by J. P. Mahafly in the /trade my of the 12th 
of August 1876, wliere a list of his works, nearly all of which were 
privately printed, is given. 

HENRY, JOSEPH (1797-1878), American physicist, was bom 
in Albany, N.Y., on the 17th of December 1797. He received 
his education at an ordinar>^ school, and afterwards at the 
Albany Academy, which enjoyed considerable reputation for 
the thoroughness of its classical and mathematical courses. 
On finishing his academic studies he contemplated adopting the 
medical profession, and prosecuted his studies in chemistry, 
anatomy and physiology with that view. He occasionally 
contributed papers to the Albany Institute, in the years 1824 
and 1825, on cliemical and mechanical subjects ; and in the 
latter year, having been unexpectedly appointed assistant 
engineer on the survey of a route for a state road from the Hudson 
river to Lirkc Erie, a distance somewhat over 300 m., he at once 
embarked with zeal and success in the new enterprise. This 
diversion from his original bent gave him an inclination to tlie 
career of civil and mechanical engineering ; and in the spring 
of 1826 he was elected by the trustees of the Albany Academy 
to the chair of mathematics and natural philosophy in that 
institution. In the latter part of 1827 he read before the Albany 
JnstiUite })is first important contribution, *‘On some Modifications 
of the Electro-Magnetic Apparatus.” Struck with the greal 
improvements then recently introduced into such apparatus 
by William Sturgeon of Woolwich, he had still further 
extended their efliciency, with considerable reduction of liatterj’- 
power, by adopting in all the experimental circuits (where 
applicable) the principle of J. S. C'. Schweigger’s “ multiplier,” 
that is, by substituting for single wire circuits, voluminous coils 
{Trans. Albany Jnstiiule, 1827, i, p. 22). In June 1828 and in 
March 1829 he exhibited before tlie institute small electro- 
magnets closely and repeatedly wound with siik-covered wire, 
which had a far greater lifting power than any then known. 
Ilenr}^ appears to have been the first to adopt insulated or silk- 
covered wire for the magnetic coil ; and also the first to employ 
wdiat may be called the “ spool ” winding for the limbs of the 
magnet. He was also the first to demonstrate experimentally 
the difference of action between what he called a ” quantity ” 
magnet excited by a “ quantity ” battery of a single pair, and an 
“ intensity ” magnet with long fine wire coil excited by an 

intensity ” battery of many elements, having their resistances 
suitably proportioned. He pointed out tliat the latter form alone 
was applicable to telegraphic purposes. A detailed account 
of these experiments and exhibitions was not, however, published 
till 1831 {Sill. Journ., 19, p. 400). Henry’s “ quantity” magnets 
acquired considerable celebrity at the time, from their un- 
precedented attractive power-one (August 1830) lifting 750 lb, 
another (March 1831) 2300, and a third (1834) 3500. 

Early in 1831 he arranged a small ofFice-bcll to be tapped by 
the polarized armature of an “ intensity ” magnet, whose coil 
was in continuation of a mile of iasulated copper wire, suspended 
about one of the rooms of his academy. Tin's was the first 
instance of magnetizing iron at a distance, or of a suitable 
combination of magnet and battery being so arranged as to be 
capable of such action. It was, therefore, the earliest example 
of a true ** magnetic ” telegraph, all preceding experiments to 
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this end having been on tlie galvanometer or needle principle. 
About the same time he devised and constructed the first 
electromagnetic engine with automatic polechanger {SiU. Journ», 
1831, 20, p. 340; and Sturgeon’s Annals Elecir., 1839, 3, p. 554). 
Early in 1832 he discovered the induction of a current on itself, 
in a long helical wire, giving greatly increased intensity of 
discharge {SUL Journ.y 1832, 22, p. 408). In 1832 he was elected 
to the chair of natural philosophy in the New Jersey college 
at Princeton. In 1834 he continued and extended his researches 
“On the Influence of a Spiral Conductor in increasing the 
Intensity of Electricity from a Galvanic Arrangement of a Single 
Pair,” a memoir of which was read before the American Philo- 
sophi^l Society on the 5th of February 1835. 
combined the short circuit of his monster magnet (of 1834) with 
the small “ intensity ” magnet of an experimental telegraph 
vrire, thereby establishing the fact that very powerful mechanical 
effects could be produced at a great distance by the agency 
of a very feeble magnet used as a circuit maker and breaker, 
or as a “ trigger ” — ^the precursor of later forms of relay and 
receiving magnets. In 1837 he paid his first visit to England 
and Europe. In 1838 he made important investigations in 
r^ard to the conditions and range of induction from electrical 
currents — showing that induced currents, although merely 
momentary, produce still other or tertiary currents, and thus on 
through successive orders of induction, with alternating signs, 
and with reversed initial and terminal signs. He also discovered 
similar successive orders of induction in the case of the passage 
of frictional electricity {Trans, Am, Phil. Soc., 6 , pp. 303-337). 
Among many minor observations, he discovered in 1842 the 
oscillatory nature of the electrical discharge, magnetizing about 
a thousand needles in the course of his experiments {Proc, Am, 
Phil, Soc.y I, p. 301). He traced the influence of induction to sur- 
prising distances, magnetizing needles in the lower story of a 
house through several intervening floors by means of electrical 
discharges in the upper story, and also by the secondary current 
in a wire 220 ft. distant from the wire of the primary circuit. 
The five numbers of his Contributions to Electricity and Magnetism 
(1835-1842) were separately republished from the I'ransactions. 
In 1843 he made some interesting original observations on 
“ Phosphorescence ” {Proc. Am. Phil, Soc., 3, pp, 38-44). In 1 844, 
by experiments on the tenacity of soap-bubbles, he showed that 
the molecular cohesion of water is equal (if not superior) to that 
of ice, and hence, generally, that solids and their liquids have 
practically the same amount of cohesion {Proc, Am, Phil, Soc., 4, 
pp. 56 and 84). In 1845 he showed, l^y means of a thermo-galvano- 
meter, tliat the solar spots radiate less heat than the general 
solar surface {Proc, Am. Phil, Soc., 4, pp. 173-176). 

In December 1846 Henry was elected secretary and director of 
the Smithsonian Institution, then just established. While closely 
occupied with the e.\acting duties of that office, he still found time 
to prosecute many original inquiries — as into the application of 
acoustics to public buildings, and the best construction and 
arrangement of lecture-rooms, into the strength of various 
building materials, &c. Having early devoted much attention 
to meteorology, both in observing and in reducing and discussing 
observations, he (among his first administrative acts) organized 
a large and widespread corps of observers, and made arrange- 
ments for simultaneous reports by means of the electric telegraph, 
which was yet in its infancy {Smithson, Report for 1847, pp. 146, 
147). He was the first to apply the telegraph to meteorological 
research, to have the atmospheric conditions daily indicated 
on a large map, to utilize the generalizations made in weather 
forecasts, and to embrace a continent under a single system — 
British America and Mexico being included in the field of observa- 
tion. In 1852, on the reorganization of the American lighthouse 
system, he was appointed a member of the new board; and 
in 1871 he became the presiding officer of the establishment — 
a position he continued to hold during the rest of his life. His 
diligent investigations into the efficiency of various illuminants 
in differing circumstances, and into the best conditions for 
developing their several maximum powers of brilliancy, while 
greatly improving the usefulness of the line of beacons along the 
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extensive coast of the United States, effected at the same time 
a great economy of administration. His equally careful experi- 
ments on various acoustic instruments also resulted in giving to 
his country the most serviceable system of fog-signals known to 
maritime powers. In the course of these varied and prolonged 
researches from 1865 to 1877, he also made important contribu- 
tions to the science of acoustics ; and he established by several 
series of laborious observations, extending over many years and 
along a wide coast range, the correctness of G. G. Stokes’s 
hypothesis {RepTfrt Brit. Assoc., 1857, part ii. 27) that the wind 
exerts a very marked influence in refracting sound-beams. 
From 1868 Henry continued to be annually chosen as president 
of the National Academy of Sciences ; and he was also president 
of the Philosophical Society of Washington from the date of its 
organization in 1871. 

Henry was by general concession the foremost of American 
physicists. He was a man of varied culture, of large breadth and 
liberality of views, of generous impulses, of great gentleness and 
courtesy of manner, combined with equal firmness of purpose and 
energy of action. He died at Washington on the 13th of May 
1878. (S. F. B.) 

HENRY, MATTHEW (1662-1714), English nonconformist 
divine, was bom at Broad Oak, a farm-house on the confines of 
Flintshire and Shropshire, on the i8th of October 1662. He 
was the son of Philip Henry, who had, two months earlier, been 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity. Unlike most of his fellow- 
sufferers, Philip Henry possessed some private means, and was 
thus enabled to give a good education to his son, who went first 
to a school at Islington, and then to Gray’s Inn. He soon 
relinquished his legal studies for theology, and in 1687 became 
minister of a Presbyterian congregation at Chester, removing 
in 1712 to Marc Street, Hackney. Two years later (22n(] of June 
1714), he died suddenly of apoplexy at Nantwich while on a 
journey from Chester to London. Henry’s well-known Exposi- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments (1708-1710) is a commentary 
of a practical and devotional rather than of a critical kind, 
covering the whole of the Old Testament, and the Gospels and 
Acts in the New. Here it was broken off by the author’s death, 
but the work was finished by a number of ministers, and edited 
by G. Burder and John Hughes in 181 1 . Of no value as criticism, 
its unfailing good sense, its discriminating thought, its high moral 
tone, its .simple piety and its singular felicity of practical 
application, combine with the well-sustained flow of its racy 
English style to secure for it the foremost place among works 
of its class. 

His Miscellaneous Writings, including a Life of Mr Philip 
Henry, The Communicant's Companion, Directions for Daily 
Communion with God, A Method for Prayer, A Scriptural Cate- 
chism, and numerous sermons, were edited in 1809 and in 1830. 
See biographies by W. Tong (1816), C. Chapman (1859), J. B. 
Williams (1828, new ed. 1865) ; and M. H. Lee’s Diaries and 
Letters of Philip Henry (1883). 

HENRY, PATRICK (1736-1799), American statesman and 
orator, was bom at Studlcy, Hanover county, Virginia, on the 
29th of May 1736. He was the son of John Henry, a well- 
educated Scotsman, among whose relatives was the historian 
William Robertson, and who served in Virginia as county 
surveyor, colonel and judge of a county court. His mother 
was one of a family named Winston, of Welsh descent, noted for 
conversational and musical talent. At the age of ten Patrick 
was making slow progress in the study of reading, writing and 
arithmetic at a small country, school, when his father became 
his tutor and taught him Latin, Greek and mathematics for 
five years, but with limited success. His school days being 
then terminated, he was employed as a store-clerk for one year. 
Within the seven years next following he failed twice as a store- 
keeper and once as a fanner ; but in the meantime acquired a 
taste for reading, of history especially, and read and re-read the 
history of Greece and Rome, of England, and of her American 
colonies. Then, poor but not discouraged, he resolved to be 
a lawyer, and after reading Coke upon Littleton and the Virginia 
laws for a few weeks only, he strongly impressed one of his 
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examiners^ and was admitted to the bar at the age of twenty- 
four^ on condition that he spend more time in study before 
beginning to practise. He rapidly acquired a considerable 
practice^ his fee books shewing that for the first three years he 
charged fees in 1185 cases. Then in 1763 was delivered his 
speech in The Parson’s Cause ” — a suit brought by a clergy- 
man, Rev. James Mauiy, in the Hanover County Court, to 
secure restitution for money considered by him to be due on 
account of his salary (16,000 pounds of tobacco by law) having 
been paid in money calculated at a rate less than the current 
market price of tobacco. This speech, which, according to 
reports, was extremely radical and denied the right of the king 
to disallow acts of the colonial legislature, made Henry the idol 
of the common people of Virginia and procured for him an 
enormous practice. In 1765 he was elected a member of the 
Virginia legislature, where he became in the same year the author 
of the “ Virginia Resolutions,” which were no less than a declara- 
tion of resistance to the Stamp Act and an assertion of the right 
of the colonies to legislate for themselves independently of the 
control of the British parliament, and gave a most powerful 
impetus to the movement resulting in the War of Independence. 
In a speech urging their adoption appear the often -quoted 
words : “ Tarquin and Caesar had each his Brutus, Charles the 
First his Cromwell, and George the Third [here he was interrupted 
by cries of “ Treason ”] and George the Third may profit by 
their example I If this he treason, make the most of it.” Until 
1775 he continued to sit in the House of Burgesses, as a leader 
during all that eventful period. He was prominent as a radical 
in all measures in opposition to the British government, and was 
a member of the first Virginia committee of correspondence. 
In 1774 and 1775 he was a delegate to the (xintinental Congress 
and served on three of its most important committees : that on 
colonial trade and manufactures, that for drawing up an address 
to the king, and that for stating the rights of the colonies. In 

1775, in second revolutionary convention of Virginia, Henry, 
regarding war as inevitable, presented resolutions for arming the 
Virginia militia, 'flie more conservative members strongly 
opposed them as premature, whereupon Henry supported them 
in a speech familiar to the American school-boy for several 
generations following, closing with the words, ** Is life so dear 
or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery ? Forbid it. Almighty God I I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me lil.>erty or give me 
death ! ” The resolutions were passed and their author was made 
chairman of the committee for which they provided. 'Fhe chief 
command of the newly organized army was also given to him, 
but previously, at the head of a body of militia, he had demanded 
satisfaction for powder removed from the public store by order 
of Lord Dunmore, the royal governor, with the result that £330 
was paid in compensation. But his military appointment 
required obedience to the Committee of Public Safety, and this 
body, largely dominated by Edmund Pendleton, so restrained him 
from active service that he resigned on the 28th of February 

1776. In the Virginia convention of 1776 he favoured the 
postponement of a declaration of independence, until a firm 
union of the colonies and the friendship of France and Spain had 
been secured. In the same convention he served on the com- 
mittee which drafted the first constitution for Virginia, and was 
elected governor of the State — to which office he was re-elected 
in 1777 and 1778, thus serving as long as the new constitution 
allowed any man to serve continuously. As governor he gave 
Washington able support and sent out the expedition under 
George Rogers Clark (g.v.) into the Illinois country. In 1778 he 
was chosen a delegate to Congress, but declined to serve. From 
1780 to 1784 and from 1787 to 1790 he was again a member of 
his State legislature ; and from 1784 to 1786 was again governor. 
Until 1786 he was a leading advocate of a stronger central 
government but when chosen a delegate to the Philadelphia 
constitutional convention of 1787, he had become cold in the 
cause and declined to serve. Moreover, in the state convention 
called to decide whether Virginia should ratify the Federal 
Constitution he led the opposition, contending that the proposed 
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Constitution, because of its centralizing character, was dangerous 
to the liberties of the country. This change of attitude is 
thought to have been due chiefly to his suspicion of the North 
aroused by John Jay’s proposal to surrender to Spain for twenty- 
five or thirty years the navigation of the Mississippi. From 
1794 until his death he declined in succession the following 
offices: United States senator (1794), secretary of state in 
Washington’s cabinet (1795), chief justice of the United States 
Supreme Court (i795)> governor of Virginia (1796), to which 
office he had been elected by the Assembly, and envoy to France 
(1799). In 1799, however, he consented to serve again in his 
State legislature, where he wished to combat the Virginia 
Resolutions ; he never took his seat, since he died, on his Red 
Hill estate in Charlotte county, Virginia, on the 6th of June of 
that year. Henry was twice married, first to Sarah Skelton, and 
second to Dorothea Spotswood Dandridge, a grand-daughter 
of Governor Alexander Spotswood. 

See Moses Coit Tyler, Patrick Henry {Boston, 1887; new eel., 
1899), and William Wirt Henry (Patrick Henry’s grandson), Patrick 
Henry : Life^ Corresfyondence and Speeches (New York, 1890-181^1) : 
these supersede the very unsatisfactory biography by William Wirt, 
Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry (I’hiladelphia, 
1817). See also George Morgan, The True Patrick Henry (Phila- 
delphia, 1907). (N. D. M.) 

HENRY, ROBERT (1718-1790), British historian, was the 
son of James Henry, a farmer of Muirton, near Stirling. Bom 
on the 18th of Februar)’^ 1718 he was educated at the parish 
school of St Ninian.s, and at the grammar school of Stirling, and, 
after completing his course at Edinburgh University, became 
master of the grammar school at Annan. In 1746 he was 
licensed to preach, and in 1748 was chosen minister of a Presby- 
terian congregation at Carlisle, where he remained until 1760, 
when he removed to a similar charge at Berwick-on-Tweed. 
In 1768 he became minister of the New Grey friars’ Church, 
Edinburgh, and Imving received the degree of D.I). from Edin- 
burgh University in 1771, and served as moderator of the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland in 1774, he was 
appointed one of the ministers of the Old Greyfriars’ Church, 
Edinburgh, in 1776, remaining in this charge until his death 
on the 24th of November 1 790. During his residence in Berwick, 
Henry commenced his History of Great Britain, written on a new 
plan ; but, owing to the difficulty of consulting the original 
authorities, he did not make much progress with the work until 
his removal to Edinburgh in 1768. The first five volumes 
appeared between 1771 and 1785, and the sixth, edited and 
completed by Malcolm Laing, was published three years after the 
author’s death. A life of Henry was prefixed to this volume. 
The History covers the years between the Roman invasion and 
the death of Henry VI IT., and the “ new plan ” is the combina- 
tion of an account of the domestic life and commercial and social 
progress of the people with the narrative of the political events 
of each period. The work was virulently assailed by Dr Gilbert 
Stuart (1742-1786), who appeared anxious to damage the sale 
of the book ; but the injury thus effected was only slight, as 
Henry received £3300 for the volumes published during his 
lifetime. In 1781, through the influence of the earl of Mans- 
field, he obtained a pension of £100 a year from the British 
government. 

The History of Great Britain has been translated into French, and 
has passed into several English editions. An account of Stuart’s 
attack on Henry is given in l.saac DT.sraeli’s Calamities of Authors. 

HENRY, VICTOR (1850- ), French philologist, was born 

at Colmar in Alsace. Having held appointments at Douai and 
Lille, he was appointed professor of Sanskrit and comparative 
grammar in the university of Paris. A prolific and versatile 
writer, he is probably best known by the English translations 
of his Precis de grammaire comparee de V anglais et de Vallemar^ 
and Precis . , , du Grec el du Latin, Important works by him 
on India and Indian languages are ; Manuel pour etudier 1 e 
Sanscrit vedique (with A. Bergaigne, 1890) ; Plements de Sansmt 
classigue (1902); Precis de grammaire Palte (igo^) ; I^s Litter a- 
tures de Vlnde : Sanscrit, Pali, Prdcrtt (1904) ; La Magte dans 
VInde antigue (1904) ; Le Parsisme (1905) ; VAgnisfoma (1906). 
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Obscure languages (such as Innok, Quichua, Greenland) and 
local dialects (^exique iiymologique du Breton moderne ; Le 
Dialecte Alaman de Colmar) also claimed his attention. Le 
Langage Martien is a curious book. It contains a discussion of 
some 40 phrases (amounting to about 300 words) which a certein 
Mademoiselle H^l^ne Smith (a well-known spiritualist medium 
of Geneva), while on a hypnotic visit to the planet Mars, learnt 
and repeat^ and even wrote down during her trance as specimens 
of a language spoken there, explained to her by a disembodied 
interpreter. 

HENRY, WILLIAM (1775-1836), English chemist, son of 
Thomas Henry (1734-1816), an apothecary and writer on 
chemistry, was born at Manchester on the 12th of December 
1775. He began to study medicine at Edinburgh in 1795, 
taking his doctor’s degree in 1807, but ill-health interrupted his 
practice as a physician, and he devoted his time mainly to 
chemical research, especially in regard to gases. One of his 
best-known papers {PhiL Trans., 1803) describes experiments 
on the quantity of gases absorbed by water at different tempera- 
tures and under different pressures, the conclusion he reached 
(“ Henry’s law ”) being that “ water takes up of gas condensed 
by one, two or more additional atmospheres, a quantity which, 
ordinarily compressed, would be equal to twice, thrice, &c. the 
volume absorbed under the common pressure of the atmosphere.” 
Others of his papers deal with gas-analysis, fire-damp, illuminating 
gas, the composition of hydrocldoric acid and of ammonia, 
urinary and other morbid concretions, and the disinfecting 
powers of heat. His Elefnents of Experimental Chemistry (1799) 
enjoyed considerable vogue in its day, going through ii editions 
in 30 years. He died at Pendlebury, near Manchester, on the 
2nd of September 1836. 

HENRYSON, ROBERT {c. 1425-r. 1500), Scottish poet, was 
born about 1425. It has been surmised that he was connected 
with the family of Henderson of Fordcll, but of this there is 
no evidence. lie is described, on the title-page of the 1570 
edition of his Fables, as scholemaister of Dunfermeling,” 
probably of the grammar-school of the Benedictine Abbey 
there. There is no record of his having studied at St Andrews, 
the only Scottish university at this time ; but in 1462 a “ Master 
Robert Henry son ” is named among those incorporated in the 
recently founded university of Glasgow. It is therefore likely 
that his first studies were completed abroad, ut Paris or Louvain. 
He would appear to have been in lower orders, if, in addition 
to being master of the grammar-school, he is the notary Robert 
Henry son who subscribes certain deeds in 1478. As Dunbar 
{q*v.) refers to him as deceased in his Lament for the Makar is, 
his death may be dated about 1500, 

Efforts have been made to draw up a chronolog)' of his poems ; 
but every scheme of this kind, is, in a stronger sense than in the 
case of Dunbar, mere guess-work. There are no biographiojil 
or bibliographic^ facts to guide us, and the “ internal evidence ” 
is inconclusive. 

Henry son’s longest, and in many respects his most original 
and effective work, is his Mar all FahiUis of Esope, a collection 
of thirteen fables, chiefly based on the versions of Anonymus, 
Lydgate and Caxton. The outstanding merit of the work 
is its freshness of treatment. The old themes are retold with 
such vivacity, such fresh lights on human character, and with 
so much local atmosphere,” that they deserv'e the credit of 
original productions. They are certainly unrivalled in English 
fabulislic literature. The earliest available texts are the Char- 
teris text printed by Lekpreuik in Edinburgh in 1570 and the 
Harleian MS. No. 3865 in the British Museum. 

In the Testament of Cresseid Henryson supplements Chaucer’s 
tale of Troilus with the story of the tragedy of Cresseid. Here 
again his literary" craftsmanship saves him from the disa.ster 
which must have overcome another poet in undertaking to con- 
tinue the part of the story which Chaucer had intentionally 
left untold. The description of Cresseid’s leprosy, of her meeting 
with Troilus, of his sorrow and charity, and of her death, give 
the poem a high place in writings of this genre. 

The poem entitled Orpheus and Eurydice, which is drawn from 


Boethius, contains some good passages, especially the l3mcal 
lament of Orpheus, with the refrains “ Quliar art thow gane, 
my luf Erudices ? ” and “ My lady quene and luf, Enidiccs.” 
It is followed by a long moraliias, in the manner of the Fables, 

Thirteen shorter poems have been ascribed to Henryson. 
Of these the pastoral dialogue “ Robene and Makyne,” perhaps 
the best known of his work, is the most successful. Its model 
may perhaps be found in the pastoureUes, but it stands safely 
on its own merits. Unlike most of the minor poems it is inde- 
pendent of Chaucerian tradition. The other pieces deal with the 
conventional 1 5th-century topics, Age : Death, Hasty Credence, 
Want of Wise Men and the like. The verses entitled “Sum 
Practysis of Medecyne,” in which some have failed to see Henry- 
son’s hand, is an example of that boisterous alliterative burlesque 
which is represented by a single specimen in the work of the 
greatest makers, Dunbar, Douglas and Lyndsay. For this 
reason, if not for others, the difference of its manner is no ail- 
ment against its authenticity. 

The MS. authorities for the text axe the Asloan, Bannatyne, 
Maitland Folio, Makculloch, Gray and Riddell. Chepman and 
Myllar's Prints (1508) have preserved two of the minor poems and a 
fragment of Orpheus and Eurydice. The first complete edition was 
prepared by David Laing (t voL, Edinburgh, 1863). A more ex- 
haustive edition in three volumes, containing all the texts, was 
undertaken by the Scottish Text Society (ed. G. Gregory Smith), 
tlie first volume of the text (vol. ii. of the work) appearing in 1907. 
For a critical account of Henryson, see Irving’s History of Scoiish 
Poetry, Henderson’s Vernacular Scottish Liter (Sure, Gregory Smith's 
Transition Period, J. H. Millar’s Literary History of Scotland, and 
the second volume of the Cambridge History of English Literature 
(1908). (G. G. S.) 

HENSCHBL, GEORGE [Isidor Georg] (1850- ), English 

musician (naturalized 1890), of German family, was born at 
Breslau, and educated as a pianist, making his first public 
appearance in Berlin in 1862. He subsequently, however, took 
up singing, having developed a fine baritone voice ; and in 1868 
he sang the part of llans Sachs in Meistersinger at Munich. 
In 1877 he began a successful career in England, singing at the 
principal concerts ; and in t88i he married the American 
soprano, Lilian Bailey (d. 1901), who was associated with him 
in a number of vocal recitals. He was also prominent as a con- 
ductor, starting the London sympliony concerts in 1886, and both 
in England and America (where he was the first conductor of 
the Boston symphony concerts, 1881) he took a leading part in 
advancing his art. He composed a number of instrumental 
works, a fine Sfahat Mater (Birmingham festival, 1894), &c., 
and an opera, Nubia (Dresden, 1899). 

HENSELT, ADOLF VON (1814-1889), German composer, 
was born at Schwabach, in Bavaria, on the 12th of May 1814. 
At three years old he began to learn the violin, and at five the 
pianoforte under Frau v, Fladt. On obtaining financial help 
from King Louis I. he went to study under Hummel in Weimar, 
and thence in 1832 to Vienna, where, besides studying composition 
under Simon Sechter, he made a great success as a concert 
pianist. In order to recruit his health be made a prolonged tour 
in 1836 through the chief German towns. In 1837 he settled 
at Breslau, where he had married, but in the following year he 
migrated to St Petersburg, where previous visits had made him 
persom grata at Court. He then became court pianist and 
inspector of musical studies in the Imperial Institute of Female 
Education, and was ennobled. In 1852 and again in 1867 he 
visited Pmgland, though in the latter year he made no public 
appearance. St Petersburg was his home practically until his 
death, which took place at Warmbnmn on the loth of October 
1889. The characteristic of Henselt’s playing was a combination 
of Liszt’s sonority with Hummel’s smoothness. It was full of 
poetry, remarkable for the great use he made of extended 
chords, and for his perfect technique. He excelled in his own 
works and in those of Weber and Chopin. His concerto in F 
minor is frequently played on the continent ; and of his many 
valuable studies. Si oiseau fetais is very familiar. His A minor 
trio deserves to be better known. At one time Henselt was 
second to Rubinstein in the direction of the St Petersburg 
Conservatorium, 
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BENSLOW, JOHH BTEVEK8 (1796-1861), English botanist 
titid geologist, was bom at Rochester on the 6th of February 
1796. From his father, who was a solicitor in that city, he 
imbibed a love of natural history which largely influenced his 
career. He was educated at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as sixteenth wrangler in 1818, the year in 
which Sedgwick became Woodwardian professor of geology. 
He accompanied Sedgwick in 1819 during a tour in the Isle 
of Wight, and there he learned his first lessons in geology. He 
also studied chemistry under Professor James Cumming and 
mineralogy under E, D. Clarke. In the autumn of 1819 he made 
some valuable observations on the geology of the Isle of Man 
{Trans, GeoL Soc.; 1821), and in 1821 he investigated the geology 
of parts of Anglesey, the results being printed in the first volume 
of the Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society (1821), 
the foundation of which society was originated by Sedgwick 
and Henslow. Meanwhile, Henslow had studied mineralogy 
with considerable zeal, so that on the death of Clarke he was in 
1822 appointed professor of mineralogy in the university at 
Cambndge. Two years later he took holy orders. Botany, how- 
ever, had claimed much of his attention, and to tliis science he 
became more and more attached, so that he gladly resigned the 
chair of mineralogy in 1825, to succeed to that of botany. As 
a teacher both in the class-room and in the field he was eminently 
successf ul. To him Darwin largely owed his attachment to natural 
history, and also his introduction to Captain Fitzroy of II.M.S. 

“ Beagle.” In 1832 Henslow was appointed vicixr of Cholsey- 
cum-Moiilsford in Berkshire, and in 1837 rector of Hitcham in 
Suffolk, and at this latter parish he lived and laboured, endeared 
to all who knew him, until the close of his life. His energies were 
devoted to the improvement of his parishioners, but his influence 
was felt far and wide. In 1843 he discovered nodules of coprolitic 
origin in the Red Crag at Felixstowe in Suffolk, and two years 
later he called attention to those also in the Cambridge Greensand 
and remarked that they might be of use in ^iculture. Although 
Henslow derived no benefit, these discoveries led to the establish- 
ment of the phosphate industry in Suffolk and Cambridgeshire ; 
and the works proved lucrative until the introduction of foreign 
phosphates. The museum at Ipswich, which was established 
m 1847, owed much to Henslow, who was elected president in 
1850, and then superintended the arrangement of tlie collections. | 
He died at Hitcham on the 16th of May 1861. His publications 
included A Catalogue of British Plants (1829 ; cd. 2, 1835) ; 
Principles of Descriptive and Physiological Botany (1835); 
Flora of Suffolk (with E. Skepper) (i860). 

Memoir y ])y the Rev. I.eonard jenyns (1802). 

HENSLOWE, PHILIP (d. 1616), i^nglish theatrical manager, 
was the son of Edmund Henslowe of Lindfield, Sussex, master of 
the game in Ashdown Forest and Broil Park. He was originally 
a servant in the employment of the bailiff to Viscount Montague, 
whose property included Montague House in Southwark, and his 
duties led him to settle there before 1577. He subsequently 
married the bailiff’s widow, and, with the fortune he got with her, 
he developed into a clever business man and became a consider- 
able owner of Southw^ark property. He started his connexion 
with the stage when, on the 24th of March 1584, he bought land 
near what is now the southern end of Southwark Bridge, on 
which stood the Little Rose playhouse, afterwards rebuilt as the 
Rose. Successive companies played in it under Ilenslowe’s 
financial management between 1592 and 1603. The theatre at 
Newington Butts was also under him in 1594. A share of the 
control in the Swan theatre, which like the Rose was on the 
Bankside, fell to Henslowe before the close of the i6th century. 
With the actor EdAvard Alleyn, who married his step-daughter j 
Joan Woodward, he built in Golden I^ane, Cripplegate Without, 
the Fortune Playhouse, opened in November 1600. In December 
of 1594, they had secured the Paris Garden, a place for bear- 
baiting, on the Bankside, and in 1604 they bought the office of 
master of the royal game of bears, bulls and mastiffs from the 
holder, and obtained a patent. Alleyn sold his share to Henslowe 
in February 1610, and three years later Henslowe formed a new 
partnership with Jacob Meade and built the Hope playhouse. 


designed for stage performances as well as bull and bear-baiting, 
and managed by Meade. 

In Henslowe’s theatres were first produced many plays by the 
famous Elizabethan dramatists. What is known as “ Henslowe’s 
Diary ” contains some accounts referring to Ashdown Forest 
between 1576 and 1581, entered by John Henslowe, while the 
later entries by Philip Henslowe from 1592 to 1609 are those 
which throw light on the theatrical matters of the time, and which 
have been subjected to much controversial criticism as a result of 
injuries done to the manuscript. “ Henslowe’s Diaiy^ ” passed 
into the hands of Edward Alleyn, and thence into the Library of 
Dulwich College, where the manuscript remained intact for more 
than a hundred and fifty years. In 1780 Malone tried to borrow 
it, but it had been mislaid ; in 1790 it was discovered and given 
into his charge. He was then at work on his Variorum Sliake- 
speare, Malone had a transcript made of certain portions, and 
collated it with the original ; and this transcript, with various 
notes and corrections by Malone, is now' in tlu* Dulwich 
Lib^ar>^ An abstract of this transcript he also published 
wdth his Variorum Shakespeare, The MS. of the diary was 
eventually returned to the library in 1812 by Malone’s executor. 
In 1840 it w'as lent to J. P. Collier, who in 3845 printed for the 
Shakespeare Society what purported to be a full edition, but it 
was afterwards shown by G. F. {Catalogue of the Dulwich 

Library, i88t) that a number of forged interpolations have been 
made, the responsibility for which rests on Collier. 

The cornpliciitecl history of the forgeries and their detection has 
been exhaustively treated in Walter W. Greg's edition of Henslowe* s 
Diary (London, 1904 ; enlarged igo8). 

HENTY, GEORGE ALFRED (1832-1902), English war- 
correspondent and author, w'as born at 'J’rumpington, near 
C'ambridge, in December 1832, and educated at Westminster 
Scliool and Cains College, Cam])ridge. Tic served in the Crimea 
in the Pur\'eyor’s department, and after tlie peace filled various 
posts in the department in I'.ngland and Ireland, but lie found the 
routine little to his taste, and drifted into journalism for the 
London Standard, He volunteered as Special (‘urri'spondent for 
the Austro-Itiilian War of 1866, acTompanied (Jaribaldi in his 
Tirolesc Campaign, followed Lord Napier through the mountain 
gorges to Magdj-ila, and Lord Wolseley across bush and swamp to 
Kumassi. Next he reported the I'Vanco-Gcrman War, starved in 
Paris through the siege ()f the Commune, and then turned south to 
rough it in the J'yrenees during the ('arlist insurrection. He was 
in Asiatic Russia at the time of the Khiva expedition, and later 
saw the desperate hand-to-hand fighting of the Turks in the 
Servian War. He found his real vocation in middli- life. Invited 
to edit a magazine for boys called the Union Jack, he liecamc the 
mainstay of the new periodical, to whicli he contributed several 
serials in succession. The stories pleased their public, and had 
ever increasing circulation in book form, until Henly became 
a name to conjure with in juvenile circles. Altogether he wrote 
about eighty of these books. Ilenty was an enthusiastic yachts- 
man, having spent at least six months afloat each year, and he 
died on board his yacht in Weymouth Harbour on the i6th 
of November 1902. 

HENWOOD, WILUAM JORY (1805-1875), English mining 
geologist, was born at Perron Wharf, Cornwall, on the 16th of 
January 1805. In 1822 he rommenceiT work as a clerk in a mining 
office, and soon took an active interest in the working of mines 
and in the metalliferous deposits. In 1 832 he was appointed to the 
office of assay-master and supervisor of tin in the duchy of 
Cornwall, a post from which he retired in 1838. Meanwhile he 
had commenced in 1S26 to communicate papers on mining sub- 
jects to the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, and the 
Geological Society of London, and in 1840 he was elected F.R.S. 
In 1843 he went to take charge of the Gongo-Soco mines in Brazil ; 
afterwards he proceeded to India to report on certain metalliferous 
deposits for the Indian government ; and in 1858, impaired in 
health, he retired and settled at Penance. His most important 
memoirs on the metalliferous deposits of Cornwall and Devon 
were published in 1843 Royal Geological Society of 

Cornwall. At a much later date he communicated with enlarged 
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experience a second series of Observations on Metalliferous 
Deposits, and on Subterranean Temperature (reprinted from 
Trans, R, Geol. Soc, Cornwall, 2 vols., 1871). In 1874 he con- 
tributed a j>aper on the Detrital Tin-ore of Cornwall (J cum, R, 
InsU Cornwall), The Murchison medal of the Geologic^ ^ciety 
was awarded to him in 1875, and the mineral Henwoodite was 
named after him. He died at Penzance on the 5th of August 

1875- 

HENZADA, a district of Lower Burma^ formerly in the Pegu> 
but now in the Irrawaddy division. Area, 2870 m. Pop. 
(1901) 484,558. It stretches from north to south in one vast 
plain, forming the valley of the Irrawaddy, and is divided by 
that river into two nearly ecjual portions. This country is 
protected from inundation by immense embankments, so that 
almost the whole area is suitable for rice cultivation. The chief 
mountains are the Arakan and Pegu Y oma ranges. The greatest 
elevation of the Arakan Yomas in Henzada, attained in the 
latitude of Myan-aung, is 4003 ft. above sea-level. Numerous 
torrents pour down from the two boundaty ranges, and unite 
in the plains to form large streams, which fall into the chief 
streams of the district, which are the Irrawaddy, Hlaing and 
Bassein, all of them branches of the Irrawaddy. The forests 
comprise almost every variety of timber found in Burma. 
The bulk of the cultivation is rice, but a number of acres are 
under tobacco. The chief town of the district is Henzada, 
which had in 1901 a population of 24,756. It is a municipal 
town, with ten elective and three ex-officio members. Other 
municipal towns in the district are Zalun, with a population of 
6642 ; Myan-aung, witha j^pulation of 6351 ; and Kyangin, with 
a population of 7183, according to the 1901 census. The town 
of Lemyethna had a population of 5831. The steamers of the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company call at Henzada and Myan-aung. 

The district was once a portion of the Talaing kingdom of 
Pegu, afterwards annexed to the Burmese empire in 1753, and has 
no histor}’’ of its own. During the second Burmese war, after 
Prome had been seized, the Burmese on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy crossed the river and offered resistance to the British, 
but were completely routed. Meanwhile, in Tharawaddy, or 
the country east of the Irrawaddy, and in the south of Henzada, 
much disorder was caused by a revolt, the leaders of which were, 
however, defeated by the British and their gangs dispersed. 

HEPBURN, SIR JOHN (c. 1598-1636), Scottish soldier in 
the Thirty Years’ War, was a son of George Heplmrn of Athel- 
staneford near Haddington. In 1620 and in the following years 
he served in Bohemia, on the lower Rhine and in the Netherlands, 
and in 1623 he entered the ser\dce of Gustavus Adolphus, who, 
two years later, appointed him colonel of a Scottish regiment 
of his army. He took part with his regiment in Gustavus s 
Polish wars, and in 1631, a few months before the battle of 
Breitenfeld he was placed in command of the “ Scots ” or 
“ Green ” brigade of the Swedish army. At Breitenfeld it was 
Hepburn’s brigade which delivered the decisive stroke, and 
after this he remained with the king, who placed the fullest 
reliance on his skill and courage, until the battle of the Alte 
Veste near Nuremberg. He then entered the French service, 
and raised two thousand men in Scotland for the French army, 
to which force was added in Prance the historic Scottish archer 
bodyguard of the French kings. Tl\e existing Royal Scots 
(Lothmn) regiment (late ist Foot) represents in the British army 
of to-day Hepburn’s French regiment, and indirectly, through 
the amalgamation referred to, the Scottish contingent of the 
Hundred Years’ War. Hepburn’s claim to the right of the line 
of battle was bitterly resented by the senior French regiments. 
Shortly after this, iji 1633, Hepburn was under a marechal de 
camp, and he took part in the campaigns in Alsace and Lorraine 
(1634-36). In 1635 Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, on entering the 
French service, brought with him Hepburn’s former Swedish 
regiment, which was at once amalgamated with the French 
“ regiment d’H6bron,” the latter thus attaining the unusual 
strength of 8300 men. Sir John Hepburn was killed shortly 
afterwards during the siege of Saverne (Zabem) on the 8th of 
July 1636. He was buried in Toul cathedral. With his friend 


Sir Robert Monro, Hepburn was the foremost of the Scottish 
soldiers of fortune who bore so conspicuous a part in the Thirty 
Years’ War. He was a sincere Roman Catholic. It is stated 
that he left Gustavus owing to a jest about his religion, and at 
any rate he found in the French service, in which he ended his 
days, the opportunity of reconciling his beliefs with the desire 
of military glory which had led him into the Swedish arniy, and 
with the patriotic feeling which had first brought him out to the 
wars to fight for the Stuart princess. Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia. 

See James Grant, Memoirs 0/ Sir John Hepburn, 

HEPHAESnON, a Macedonian general, celebrated as the 
friend of Alexander the Great, who, comparing himself with 
Achilles, called Hephaestion his Patroclus. In the later cam- 
paigns in Bactria and India, he was entrusted with the task of 
founding cities and colonies, and built the fleet intended to sail 
down the Indus. He was rewarded with a golden crown and the 
hand of Drypetis, the sister of Alexander’s wife Stateira (324). 
In the same year he died suddenly at Ecbatana. A general 
mourning was ordered throughout Asia ; at Babylon a funeral 
pile was erected at enormous cost, and temples were built in 
his honour (see Alexander the Great). 

HEPHAISTION, a grammarian of Alexandria, who flourished 
in the age of the Antonines. He was the author of a manual 
abridged from a larger work in 48 books) of Greek metres 
*Kyx€tpt 8 iov TTc/H fi€Tpu}v), which is most valuable as the 
only complete treatise on the subject that has been preserved. 
The concluding chapter {lUpl iron'iparos) discusses the various 
kinds of poetical composition. It is written in a clear and simple 
style, and was much used as a school-book. 

Editions by T. Gaisford (1855, with the valuable scholia), R. 
Westphal (1886, in Sertptores metrici Graeci) and M. Consbruch 
(1906) ; translation l»y T. F. Barham (1843) ; see also W. Christ, 
Gesck, der grieck, JJtt, {1898) ; M. Consbruch, De vetcrum llepl 
iroiiifMTot doctrina (1890) ; J. E. Sandys, Hist, Class, Schol, i. (190b). 

HEPHAESTUS, in Greek mythology, the god of fire, analogous 
to, and by the ancients often confused with, the Roman god 
Vulcan (q.v.) ; the derivation of the name is uncertain, but it 
may well be of Greek origin. The elemental character of 
Hephaestus is far more apparent than is the case with the 
majority of the Olympian gods ; the word Hephaestus was used 
as a s>Tionym for fire not only in poetr>' (Homer, 11 , ii. 426 and 
later), but also in common speech (Diod. v. 74). It is doubtful 
wdiether the origin of the god can be traced to any .specific form 
of fire. As all earthly fire was thought to have come from heaven, 
Hephaestus has been identified with the lightning. This is 
supported by the myth of his fall from heaven, and by the fact 
that, according to the Homeric tradition, his father was Zeus, 
the heaven -god. On the other hand, the lightning is not 
associated with him in literature or cult, and his connexion with 
volcanic fires is so close as to suggest that he was originally a 
volcano-god. The connexion, however, though it may be early, 
is probably not primitive, and it seems reasonable to conclude 
that Hephaestus was a general fire-god, though some of his 
characteristics were due to particular manifestations of the 
element. 

In Homer the fire-god was the son of Zeus and Hera, and 
found a place in the Olympian system as the divine smith. The 
Iliad contains two versions of his fall from heaven. In one 
account (i. 590) he was cast out by Zeus and fell on Lemnos ; 
in the other, Hera threw him down immediately after his birth 
in disgust at his lameness, and he was received by the sea-god- 
desses Eurynome and Thetis. The Lemnian version is due to 
the prominence of his cult at Lemnos in very early times ; and 
his fall into the sea may have been suggested by volcanic 
activity in Mediterranean islands, as at lipara and Thera. 
The subsequent return of Hephaestus to Olympus is a favourite 
theme in early art. His wife was Charis, one of the Graces 
(in the Iliad) or Aphrodite (in the Odyssey), The connexion of 
the rough Hephaestus with these goddesses is curious ; it may 
be due to the beautiful works of the smith-god {xo^ptkvra epva), 
but it is possibly derived from the supposed fertilizing and 
productive power of fire, in which case Hephaestus is a natural 
mate of Charis, a goddess of spring, and Aphrodite the goddess 
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of love. In Homer, the skill of Hephaestus m metallurgy is 
often mentioned; his forge was on Olympus, where he was 
served by images of golden handmaids whi^ he had animated. 
Similar m3rths are found in relation to the Finnish smith-god 
Ilmarinen, who made a golden woman, and the Teutonic Wieland ; 
a belief in the magicd power of metal-workers is a common 
survival from an age in which their art was new and mysterious. 
In epic poetry Hephaestus is rather a comic figure, and his 
limping gait provokes “ Homeric laughter ” among the gods. 
In Vedic poetry Agni, the fire-god, is footless ; and the ancients 
themselves attributed this lameness to the crooked appearance 
of flame (Servius on Aen, viii. 814), and possibly no better 
explanation can be found, though it has been suggested tlmt in 
an early stage of society the trade of a smith would be suitable 
for the lame ; Hephaestus and the lame Wieland would thus 
conform to the type of their human counterparts. 

Except in Lemnos and Attica, there are few indications of 
any cult of Hephaestus. His association with Lemnos can be 
traced from Homer to the Roman age. A town in the island was 
called Hephaestia, and the functions of the god must have been 
wide, as we are told that his I.emnian priests could cure snake- 
bites. Once a year every fire was extinguished on the island for 
nine days, during which period sacrifice was offered to the gods 
of the underworld and the dead. After the nine days were passed, 
new fire was brought from the sacred hearth at Delos. The 
significance of this and similar customs is examined by J. G. 
Frazer, Golden Boughr, iii, ch. 4. The close connexion of 
Hephaestus with Lemnos and especially with its mountain 
Mosychlus has been explained by the supposed existence of a 
volcano ; but no crater or other sign of volcanic agency is now 
apparent, and the “ Lcmnian fire ” — a phenomenon attributed 
to Hephaestus — ^may have Ixjen due to natural gas (see Lemnos). 
In Sicily, however, the volcanic nature of the god is prominent 
in his cult at Etna, as well as in the neighbouring Liparaean 
isles. The Olympian forge had been transferred to Etna or 
some other volcano, and Hephaestus had become a subterranean 
rather than a celestial power. 

The divine smith naturally became a culture-god ; in 
Crete the invention of foiling in iron was attributed to him, 
and he was honoured by all metal-workers. But we have little 
record of his cult in this aspect, except at Athens, where his 
worship was of real importance, belonging to the oldest stratum 
of Attic religion. A tribe was called after his name, and Erich- 
tlionius, the mythical father of the Attic people, was the son of 
Hephaestus. Terra-cotta statuettes of the god seem to have been 
placed before the hearths of Athenian houses. His temple has 
been identified, not improbably, with the so-called Theseum ; 
it contained a statue of Athena, and the two deities are often 
associated, in literature and cult, as the joint givers of civilization 
to the Athenians. The class of artisans was under their special 
protection; and the joint festival of the two divinities — the 
Chalceia — commemorated the invention of bronze-working by 
Hephaestus. In the Hephaesteia (the particular festival of the 
god) there was a torch race, a ceremonial not indeed confined 
to fire-gods like Hephaestus and Prometlieus, but probably 
in its origin connected with them, whether its object was to 
purify and quicken the land, or (according to another theory) 
to transmit a new fire with all possible speed to places where the 
fire was polluted. If the latter view is correct, the torch race 
would be closely akin to the Lemnian fire-ritual which has been 
mentioned. The relation between Hephaestus and Prometheus 
is in some respects close, though the distinction between these 
gods is clearly marked. The fire, as an element, belongs to the 
Olympian Hephaestus ; the Titan Prometheus, a more human 
character, steals it for the use of man. Prometheus resembles 
the Polynesian Maui, who went down to fetch fire from the 
volcano of Mahuika, the fire-god. Hephaestus is a culture-god 
mainly in his secondary aspect as the craftsman, whereas 
Prometheus originates all civilization with the gift of fire. But 
the importance of Prometheus Ls mainly mythological ; the 
Titan belonged to a fallen draasty, and in actual cult was largely 
superseded by Hephaestus. 


In archaic art Hephaestus is generally represented as bearded, 
though occasionally a younger beardless type is found, as on a 
vase (in the British Museum), on which he appears as a young 
man assisting Athena in the creation of Pandora. At a latw 
time the bearded type pre^'ails. The god is usually clothed in a 
short sleeveless tunic, and wears a round close-fitting cap. His 
face is that of a middle-aged man, with unkempt hair. He is 
in fact represented as an idealized Greek craftsman, with the 
hammer, and sometimes the pincers. Some mythologists have 
compared the hammer of Hephaestus with that of I'hor, and 
have explained it as the emblem of a thunder-god ; but it is 
Zeus, not Hephaestus, who causes the thunder, and the emblems 
of the latter god are merely the signs of his occupation as a 
smith. In art no attempt was made, as a rule, to indicate the 
lameness of Hephaestus ; but one sculptor (Alcamenes) is said 
to have suggested the deformity without spoiling the statue. 

Authorities. — L. Prcllcr (eel. ('. Robert), Grieck. Mythologies 
i. 174 f. (Berlin, 1894) ; W. H. Roscher, Lex. dcr griech. ti. rum. 
Mythologies s.v. “ Hephaistos " (T.eipzig, 1884-1886) ; Harrison, 
Myth, and Mon. of Ancient Athens , p. 119 f. (London, 1890) ; O. 
Gruppe, Griech. Mythologie u. Religionsgesch. p. 1304 f. (Munich, 
1906) ; O. Schrader and F. B. jevons. Prehistoric Antiquities of the 
Aryan People, p. i6t, &c. (London, 1890) ; L. R. Farncll, Culls of the 
Greek States, v. (1909). (F.. E. S.) 

HEPPENHEIM, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of 
Hesse -Darmstadt, on the Bcrgstras.se, between Darmstadt 
and Heidelberg, 2 1 m. N. of the latter by rail. Pop. (1905), 6364. 
It possesses a parisli church, occupying the site of one reputed to 
have been Iiuilt by ('harleinagne about 805, an interesting town 
hall and several schools. On an isolated hill close by stand the 
extensive ruins of the castle of Starkenburg, built by the abbot, 
Ulrich von Lonsch, about 1064 and destroyed during the Seven 
Years’ War, and another hill, the Landberg, was a place of 
assembly in the middle ages. Heppenheim, at first the property 
of the abbey of Ixirsch, became a town in 1318. After belonging 
to the Rhenish Palatinate, it came into the possession of Hesse- 
Darmstadt in 1803. Hops, wine and tobacco are grown, and 
there are large stone quarries, and several small industries 
in the town. 

HEPPLEWHITE, GEORGE (d. 1786), one of the most famous 
English cabinet-makers of the 18th century. 1'here is practically 
no biographical material relating to llepplewhite. The only 
facts that are known with certainty are that he was apprenticed 
to Gillow^ at Lancaster, that he carried on busin( ss in the parish 
of Saint Giles, Cripplegate, and that administration of his estate 
w'as granted to liis widow Alice on the 27th of June 1786. The 
administrator's accounts, which were filed in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury a year later, indicate that his property was 
of considerable value. After his death the business was continued 
by his widow under the style of A. llepplewhite & C'o. Our only 
approximate means of identifying his work are The Cabinet- 
Maker and Upholsterer's Guide, which was first published in 
1788, two years after his death, and ten designs in The Cabinet- 
maker's London Book of Prices (1788), issued by the Ix)ndon 
Society of Cabinet-Makers. It is, howTver, exceedingly difficult 
to earmark any given piece of furniture as being the actual work 
or design of llepplewhite, since it is generally recognized that to 
a very large extent the name repre.sents rather a fashion than 
a man. Lightness, delicacy and grace are the distinguishing 
characteristics of Hepplewhite work. The massiveness of 
Chippendale had given place to conceptions that, especially in 
regard to chains — which had become smaller as hoops went out 
of fashion — depended for their effect more upon inlay than upon 
carving. In one respect at least the Hepplewhite style was 
akin to that of ChipjDendale — in both cases the utmost ingenuity 
was lavished upon the chair, and if Hepplewhite w\as not the 
originator he appears to have been the most constant and success- 
ful user of the shield back. This elegant form was employed by 
the school in a great variety of designs, and nearly always in 
a way artistically satisfying. Where Chipptmdale, his contem- 
poraries and his immediate successors had used the cabriole 
and the square leg with a good deal of carving, the Hepplewhite 
manner preferred a slighter leg, plain, fluted or reeded, tapering to 
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a spade foot which often became the “ spider leg that character- 
ized much of the late 18th-century furniture ; this form of leg 
was indeed not confined to chairs but was used also for tables 
and sideboards. Of the dainty drawing-room grace of the style 
there can be no cjuestion. The great majority of modem chairs 
are of Hepplewhite inspiration, while he, or those who worked 
with him, appears to have a clear claim to have originated, or 
at all events popularized, the winged casy-chair, in which the 
sides are continued to the same height as the back, This is 
probably the most comfortable type of chair that has ever been 
made. The backs of Hepplewhite chairs were often adorned 
with galleries and festoons of wheat-ears or pointed fern leaves, 
and not infrequently with the prince of Wales’s feathers in some 
more or less decorative form. The frequency with which this 
badge was used has led to the suggestion either that A. Hepple- 
white & Co. were employed by George IV. when prince of Wales, 
or that the feathers were used as a political emblem. The former 
suggestion is obviously the more feasible, but there is little doubt 
that the feathers were used by other makers working in the same 
style. It has been objected as an artistic flaw in Hepplewhite’s 
chairs that they have the appearance of fragility. They arc, 
however, constructionally sound as a rule. The painted and 
japanned work has been criticized on safer grounds. This 
delicate type of furniture, often made of satinwood, and painted 
with wreaths and festoons, with amorini and musical instruments 
or floral motives, is the most elegant and pleasing that can be 
imagined. It has, however, no elements of decorative perman- 
ence. With comparatively little use the paintings wear off 
and have to be renewed. A piece of untouched painted satin- 
wood is almost unknown, and one of the essential charms of 
old furniture as of all other antiques is that it should retain the 
patina of time. A large proportion of Hepplewhite furniture 
is inlaid with the exotic woods which had come into high favour 
by the third quarter of the i8th century. While the decorative 
use upon furniture of so evanescent a medium as paint is always 
open to criticism, any form of marquetry is obviously legitimate, 
and, if inlaid furniture be less ravishing to the eye, its beauty 
is but enhanced by time. It was not in chairs alone that 
the Hepplewhite manner excelled. It acquired, for instance, a 
speciality of seats for the tall, narrow Georgian sash windows, 
which in the Hepplewhite period had almost entirely superseded 
the more picturesque forms of an earlier time. These window- 
seats had ends rolling over outwards, and no backs, and despite 
their skimpiness their elegant simplicity is decidedly pleasing. 
Elegance, in fact, was the note of a style which on tVie whole was 
more distinctly Englisli than that \vhich preceded or immediately 
followed it. The smaller Hepplewhite pieci^s are much prized 
by collectors. Among these may be included urn-shaped knife- 
boxes in mahogany and satinwood, charming in form and 
decorative in the extreme ; inlaid tea-caddies, varying greatly 
in shape and material, but always appropriate and coquet; 
delicate little fire-screens with shaped poles ; painted work- 
tables, and inlaid stands. Hepplewhite’s bedsteads with carved 
and fluted pillars were very hands(jme and attractive. The 
evolution of the dining-room sideboard made rapid progress 
towards the end of the i8th century, but neither Hepplewhite 
nor those who worked in his style did much to advance it. Indeed 
they somewhat retarded its development by causing it to revert 
to little more than that side-table which hud been its original 
form. It was, however, a very delightful table with its undulat- 
ing front, its many* elegant spade-footed legs and its delicate 
carving. If we were dealing with a less elusive personality it 
would be just to say that Hepplewhite’s work varies from the 
extreme of elegance and the most delicious simplicity to an 
unim^inative commonplace, and sometimes to actual ugliness. 
As it is, this summary may well l)e applied to the style as a whole 
— a style which was assuredly not the creation of any one man, 
but owed much alike of excellence and of defect to a school 
of cabinet-makers who were under the influence of conflicting 
tastes and changii^ ideals. At its best the taste was so fine and 
so full of distinction, so simple, modest and sufficient, that it 
amounted to genius. On its lower planes it was clearly in^uenced 


by commerdalism and the desire to make what tasteless people 
preferred. Yet this is no more than to say that the Hepplewhite 
style succumbed sometimes, perhaps very often, to the eternal 
enemy of ail art — the uninspired banality of the average 
man. (J. P.-B.f 

HEPTARCHY (Gr. hrrd, seven, and dpxy'i, ruleX a word 
which is frequently used to designate the period of Ei^lish 
history between the coming of the Anglo-Saxons in 449 and the 
union of the kingdoms under Ecgbert in 828. It was first used 
during the i6th centuijr because of the belief held by Camden 
and other older historians, that during this period ttiere were 
exactly seven kingdoms in England, these being Northumbria, 
Mercia, East Anglia, Essex, Kent, Sussex and Wessex. This 
belief is erroneous, as the number of kingdoms varie^d consider- 
ably from time to time; nevertheless the word still serves a 
useful purpose to denote the period. 

HERA, in Greek mythology, the sister and wife of Zeus and 
queen of the Olympian gods ; she was identified by the Romans 
with Juno. The derivation of the name is obscure, but there 
is no reason to doubt that she was a genuine Greek deity. There 
are no signs of Oriental influence in her cults, except at Corinth, 
where she seems to have been identified with Astarte. It is 
probable that she was originally a personification of some depart- 
ment of nature ; but the traces of her primitive significance are 
vague, and have been interpreted to suit various theories. Some 
of the ancients connected her with the earth ; Plato, followed 
by the Stoics, derived her name from a7/r>, the air. Both theories 
have been revived in modern times, the former notably by F. G. 
Welcker, the latter by L. Preller. A third view, that Hera is 
the moon, is held by W. H. Roscher and others. Of these 
explanations, that advanced by Preller has little to commend it, 
even if, with O. Gruppe, we understand the air-goddess as a 
storm deity ; some of tlie arguments in support of the two other 
theories will be examined in this article. 

Whatever may have been the origin of Hera, to the historic 
Greeks (except a few poets or philosophers) she was a purely 
anthropomorphic goddess, and liad no close relation to any 
province of nature. In literature, from the times of Homer 
and Hesiod, she played an important part, appearing most 
frequently as the jealous and resentful wife of Zeus. In this 
character she pursues with vindictive hatred tlie heroines, such 
as Alcmene, I^to and Semcle, who were beloved by Zeus. She 
visits his sins upon the children born of his intrigues, and is 
thus tJie constant enemy of Heracles and Dionysus. This char- 
acter of the offended wife was borrowed by later poets from the 
Greek epic ; but it belongs to literature rather than to cult, in 
which the dignity and power of the goddess is naturally more 
emphasized. 

The worship of Hera is found, in different degrees of promi- 
nence, throughout the Greek world. It was especially important 
in the ancient Achaean centres, Argos, Mycenae and Sparta, 
which she claims in the Iliad (iv. 51) as her three dearest cities. 
Whether Hera was also worshipped by the early Dorians is un- 
certain ; after the Dorian invasion she remained the chief deity of 
Argos, but her cult at Sparta was not so conspicuous. She received 
honour, however, in other parts of the Peloponnese, particularly 
in Olympia, where her temple was the oldest, and in Arcadia. 
In several Boeotian cities she seems to have been one of the 
principal objects of worship, while the neighbouring island of 
Euboea probably derived its name from a title of Hera, who 
was “ rich in cows ” (Kvfiota), Among the islands of the Aegean, 
Samos was celebrated for the cult of Hera ; according to the 
local tradition, she was bom in the island. As Hera Lacinia 
(from her Lacinian temple near Croton) she was extensively 
worshipped in Magna Graecia. 

The connexion of Zeus and Hera was probably not primitive, 
since Dione seems to have preceded Hera as the wife of Zeus 
at Dodona. The origin of the connexion may possibly be due 
to the fusion of two “ Pelasgic ” tribes, worshipping Zeus and 
Hera respectively ; but speculation on the earliest cult of the 
goddess, before she became the wife of Zeus, must be largely 
conjectural. The close relation of the two deities appears m a 
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&e<|iient community of altars and sacrifioes, and also in the 
*6p()s ydfios, a dramatic representation of their sacred marriage. 

The festiv^, which was certainly ancient, was held not only 
in Argos, Se^os, Euboea and other centres of Hera-worship, 
but also in Athens, where the goddess was obscured by the 
predominance of Athena. The details of the ya/iov may 
have varied locally, but the main idea of the ritual was the same. 

In the Daedala, as the festival was called at Plataea, on effigy 
was made from an oak-tree, dressed in bridal attire, and carried 
in a cart with a woman who acted as bridesmaid. The image 
was called Daedale, and the ritual was explained by a myth : 

Hera had left Zeus in her anger ; in order to win her back, 

Zeus announced that he was about to marry, and dressed up a 
puppet to imitate a bride ; Hera met the procession, tore the 
veil from the false bride, and, on discovering the ruse, became 
reconciled to her husband. The image was put away after each 
occasion ; every sixty years a large num^r of such images, 
which had served in previous celebrations, were carried in 
procession to the top of Mount Cithaeron, and were burned on 
an altar together with animals and the altar itself. As Frazer 
notes {Golden Bougk,^ i. 227), this festival appears to belong 
to the large class of mimetic charms designed to quicken the 
growth of vegetation ; the marriage of 2 ^us and Hera would 
in this case represent the union of the king and queen of May. 

But it by no means follows that Hera was therefore originally 
a goddess of the earth or of vegetation. When the real nature 
of the ritual had become lost or obscured, it was natural to 
explain it by the help of an actiological myth ; in European 
folklore, images, corresponding to those burnt at the Daedala, 
were sometimes called Judas Iscariot or Luther {Golden Bought- 
iii. 315), At Samos the ydfws was celebrated annually ; 
the image of Hera was concealed on the sea-shore and solemnly 
discovered. This rite seems to reflect an actual custom of 
abduction ; or it may rather refer to the practice of intercourse 
between the betrothed before marriage. Such intercourse was 
sanctioned by the Stunians, who excused it by the example of 
Zeus and Hera (schol. on 11 . xiv. 296). Tliere is nothing in the 
Samian Upu<i ydfio^ to suggest a marriage of heaven and earth, 
or of two vegetation-spirits ; as Dr Farnell points out, the 
ritual appears to explain tlie custom of human nuptials. The 
sacred marriage, therefore, though connected with vegetation 
at the Daedala, was not necessarily a vegetation-charm in its 
origin ; consequently, it does not prove tliat Hera was an earth- 
goddess or tree-spirit. It is at least remarkable that, except 
at Argos, Hera had little to do with agriculture, and was not 
closely associated with such deities as ('ybele, Demeter, Perse- 
phone and Dionysus, whose connexion with the earth, or with 
its fruits, is beyond doubt. 

In her general cult Hera was worshipped in two main capa- 
cities : (i) as the consort of Zeus and queen of heaven; (2) as 
the goddess who presided over marriage, and, in a wider sen.se, 
over the various phases of a woman’s life. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus {Ars rhet. ii. 2) calls Zeus and Hera the first wedded 
pair, and a sacrifice to Zeus r^Actos and Hera rcAcfa was a 
regular feature of the Greek wedding. Girls offered their hair 
or veils to Hera before marriage. In Aristophanes {Thestn. 973) 
she “ keeps the keys of wedlock.” The marriage-goddess 
naturally became the protector of women in childbed, and bore 
the title of the birth-goddess (Eileithyia), at Ai^os and Athens. 

In Homer { 11 . xi. 270) and Hesiod {Theog. 922) she is the mother 
of the Eileithyiae, or the single Eileithyia. Her cult-titles 
wapOevoi (or vak), TiXda and XVP^ tbe “ maiden,” “ wife,” 
and “ widow ” (or “ divorced ”) have been interpreted as 
symbolical of the earth in spring, summer, and winter ; but they 
may well express the different conditions in the lives of her 
human worshippers. The Argives believed that Hera recovered 
her virginity every year by bathing in a certain spring (Pans, 
viii. 22, 2), a belief which probably reflects the custom of cere- 
monial purification after marriage (see P'razer, Adonis, p. 176). 
Although Hera was not the bestower of feminine charm to the 
same extent as Aphrodite, she was the patron of a contest 
for beauty in a Lesbian festival (/caAAcerrefa). This intimate 
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relation with women has been held a proof that Hera was 
originally a moon-goddess, as the moon is often thought to 
influence childbirth and other aspects of feminine life. But 
Hera’s patronage of women, though undoubtedly ancient, is 
not necessarily primitive. Further, the Greeks themselves, 
who were always ready to identify Artemis with the moon, 
do not seem to have recognized any lunar connexion in 
Hera. 

Among her particular worshippers, at Argos and Samos. 
Hera was much more than the queen of heaven and the marriage- 
goddess. As the patron of these cities (ttoAio^xos) she held a 
place corresponding to that of Athena in Athens. The Argives 
are called “ the people of Hera ” by Pindar ; the Hcraeum, 
situated under a mountain significantly called Mt. Euboea, 
wiis the most important temple in Argolis. Here the agricultural 
character of her ritual is well marked ; the first oxen used in 
ploughing were, according to an Argive myth, dedicated to her 
as (ev^iBia ; and the sprouting ears of corn were called “ the 
flowers of Hera.” She was worshipped as the goddess of flowers 
{dv 6 ua ) ; girls served in her temple under the name of “ flower- 
bearers,” and a flower festival (UpocravOeia, ^HpodvOia) was 
celebrated by Peloponnesian women in spring. These rites 
recall our May day observance, and give colour to the earth- 
goddess theory. On the other band it must be remembered that 
the patron deity of a Greek state had very wide functions ; and 
it is not surprising to find that Hera (whatever her origin may 
have been) assumed an agricultural character among her own 
people whose occupations were largely agricultural. So, although 
the warlike character of Hera was not elsewhere prominent, 
she assumed a militant aspect in her two chief cities ; a festival 
called the Shield (Mrirk, in Pindar ctywe was part of the 

Argive cult, and there was an armed procession in her honour 
at Samos. The city -goddess, whether Hera or Athena, must be 
chief alike in peace and war. 

The cow was the animal specially sacred to Hera both in ritual 
and in mytholog)^ The story of lo, metamorphosed into a cow, 
is familiar ; she was priestess of Hera, and was originally, no 
doubt, a form of the goddess herscif. The Homeric epithet 
may have meant “ cow -faced ” to the earliest worshippers 
of Hera, though by Hojner and the later Grecl;s it was understood 
as large-eyed,” like the cow. A car tlrawn by oxen seems to 
have been widely used in the processions of Hera, and the cow 
was her most frequent sacrifice. The origin of Hera’s association 
with the cow is uncertain, l>ut there is no need to see in it, with 
Roschcr, a symbol of the moon. The cuckoo was also sacred 
to Hera, who, according to the Argive legend, was wooed by 
Zeus in the form of the bird. In later times the peacock, which 
was still unfamiliar to the Greeks in the 5th century, was her 
favourite, especially at Samos. 

The earliest recorded images of Hera preceded the rise of 
Greek sculpture ; a log at Thespiac, a plank at Samos, a pillar 
at Argos served to represent the goddess. In the archaic period 
of sculpture the ^navov or wooden statue of the Samian Hera 
by Smilis was famous. In the first half of the 5th century the 
sacred marriage was represented on an extant metope from a 
temple at Selinus. The most celebrated statue of Hera was the 
chryselephantine work of Polyclitus, made for the Heraeum at 
Argos soon after 423 b.c. It is fully described by Pausanias, 
who says that Hera was seated on a throne, wearing a crown 
(crT€</>ai'os), and carrying a sceptre in one hand and a pomegranate 
in the other. Various ancient writers testify to the beauty and 
dignity of the statue, which was considered e(|ual to tlie Zeus 
of Pheidias. Polyclitus seems to have fixed the type of Hera 
as a youthful matron, but unfortunately tlie exact character 
of her head cannot be determined. A majestic and rather 
severe beauty marks the conception of Hera in later art, of 
which the Farnesc bust at Naples and the Ludovisi Hera are 
the most conspicuous examples. 

Authorities. — F. G. Wclcker, Grtech. Gotterl. i. 362 f. 
(Gottingen, 1857-186^) : L. Prcller (ed. C. Kobert), Griech. Mytho- 
logic, i. 160 f. (Berlin, 1894) ; W. fl. Roschcr, Lex. der griech. u. 
fdm. Mythologie, s.v. (Leipzig, 1884) ; C. DaTemberg and E. Saglio, 
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Diet, des ant. grecques et rom. s.v. ** Juno " (Paris, 1877) ; L. R. 
Fameli, Cults of the Greek States, i. 179 (Oxford, 1896) ; A. B. 
Cook in Class. Rev. xx. 365 f. 416 f. ; O. Gruppe, Griech. Mytha- 
logie u. Religionsgesch. p. 1121 1 . (Munich, 190^. In the article 
Gresk Art, fig. 24, will be found a roughly executed head of Hera, 
from the pediment of the treasury of the Megarians. (E. E. S.) 

HBRACLBA» the name of a large number of ancient cities 
founded by the Greeks. 

1. Heraclea (Gr. ‘HpaxActa), an ancient city of Lucania, 
situated near the modem Policoro, 3 m. from the coast of the gulf 
of Tarentum, between the rivers Aciris (Agri) and Siris (Sinni) 
about 13 m. S.S.W. of Metapontum. It was a Greek colony 
founded by the Tarentines and lliurians in 432 b.c., the former 
being predominant. It was chosen as the meeting-place of the 
general assembly of the Italiot Greeks, which Alexander of 
Epirus, after his alienation from Tarentum, tried to transfer to 
Thurii. Here Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, defeated the consul 
Laevinus in 280 b.c., after he had crossed the river Siris. In 
278 B.C., or possibly in 282 b.c., probably in order to detach it 
from Tarentum, the Romans made a special treaty with Heraclea, 
on such favourable terms that in 89 B.c. the Roman citizenship 
given to the inhabitants by the Lex Plautia Papiria was only 
accepted after considerable hesitation. We hear that Heraclea 
surrendered under compulsion to Hannibal in 212 b.c. and that 
in the Social war the public records were destroyed by fire. 
Cicero in his defence of the poet Archias, an adopted citizen of 
Heraclea, speaks of it as a flourishing town. As a consequence 
of its having accepted Roman citizenship, it became 3. tnuniciptum ; 
part of a copy of the Lex lulia Mimicipalis of 46 b.c. ^engraved 
on the back of two bronze tablets, on the front of which is a Greek 
inscription of the 3rd century b.c. defining the boundaries of 
lands belonging to various temples), which was found between 
Heraclea and Metapontum, is of the highest importance for our 
knowledge of that law. It was still a place of some importance 
under the empire ; a branch road from Veniisia joined the coast 
road here. The circumstances of its destruction and abandon- 
ment are unknown ; the site is now marked by a few heaps of 
ruins. Its medieval representative was Anglona, once a bishopric, 
but now itself a heap of ruins, among which are those of an 
11th-century church. 

2. Heraclea Minoa, an ancient town on the south coast of 

Sicily, at the mouth of the river Halycus, near the modern 
Montallegro, some 20 m, N.W. of Girgenti. It was at first an 
outpost of Selinus (Herod, v. 46), then overthrown by Carthage, 
later a Ixirder town of Agrigentum. It passed into Carthaginian 
hands by the treaty of 405 b.c., was won back by Dionysius in 
his first Punic war, but recovered by Carthage in 383. From this 
date onwards coins bearing its Semitic name, Ras Melkart, 
become common, and it was obviously an important border 
fortress. It was here that Dion landed in 357 b.c., when he 
attacked Syracuse. The Agrigentines won it back in 309, but 
it soon fell under the power of Agathocles, It was temporarily 
recovered for Greece by Pyrrhus. (T. As.) 

3. Heraclea Pontica (mod. Bender Eregli), an ancient city 
on the coast of Bithynia in Asia Minor, at the mouth of the 
Kilijsu. It was founded by a Megarian colony, which soon 
subjugated the native Mariandynians and extended its power 
over a considerable territory, llie prosperity of the city, rudely 
shaken by the Galatians and the Bithynians, was utterly 
destroyed in the Mithradatic war. It was the birthplace of 
Heraciides Ponticus. The modem town is best known for its 
lignite coal-mines, frdm which Constantinople receives a good 
part of its supply. 

4. Heraclea Sintica, a town in Thracian Macedonia, to the 
south of the Strymon, the site of which is marked by the village 
of Zervokhori, and identified by the discovery of local coins. 

5. HERAa.EA, a town on the borders of Caria and Ionia, near 
the foot of Mount Latmus. In its neighbourhood was the 
burial cave of Endymion. 

6. Heraclea-Cybistra (mod. Eregli in the vila}^et of Konia), 
under the name Cybistra, had some importance in Hellenistic 
times owing to its position near the point where the road to the 
Cilician Gates enters the hills. It lay in the way of armies and was 
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more than once sacked by the Arab invaders of Asia Minor 
(a.d. 805 and 832). It became Turkish (Seljuk) in the nth 
century. Modem Eregli had grown from a large village to a 
town since the railway reached it from Konia and Karaman 
in 1904 ; and it has now an hotel and good shops. Three hours’ 
ride S. is the famous “ Hittite ” rock-relief of Ivriz, representing 
a king (probably of neighbouring Tyana) adoring a god (see 
HiTTiTEs). This was the first “ Hittite ” monument discovered 
in modem times (early 18th century, by the Swede Otter, an 
emissary of Louis XIV.). 

For Heraclea Trachinia see Trachis, and for Heraclea Perin thus 

see PERIMTHUS. 

Heraclea was also the name of one of the Sporades, between 
Naxos and los, which is still called Raklia, and bears traces of a 
Greek township with temples to Tyche and Zeus Lophites. 

(D. G. H.) 

HERACLEON, a Gnostic who flourished about a.d. 125, 
probably in the south of Italy or in Sicily, and is generally 
classed by the early heresiologists with the Valentinian school 
of heresy. In his system he appears to have regarded the 
divine nature as a vast abyss in whose pleroma were aeons of 
different orders and degrees, — emanations from the source of 
being. Midway between the supreme God and the material 
world was the Demiurgus, who created the latter, and under 
whose jurisdiction the lower, animal soul of man proceeded after 
death, while his higher, celestial soul returned to the pleroma 
whence at first it issued. Though conspicuously uniting faith 
in Christ with spiritual maturity, there are evidences that, like 
other Valentinians, Heracleon did not sufficiently emphasize 
abstinence from the moral laxity and worldliness into which his 
followers fell. He seems to have received the ordinary Christian 
scriptures ; and Origen, who treats him as a notable exegete, 
has preserved fragments of a commentary by him on the fourth 
gospel (brought together by Grabe in the second volume of his 
Spicilegiuw), while Clement of Alexandria quotes from him 
what appears to be a passage from a commentary on Luke. 
These writings are remarkable for their intensely mystical and 
allegorical interpretations of the text. 

HERACLEONAS, east-Roman emperor (Feb.-Sept. 641), was 
the son of Heraclius (<7.7;.) and Martina. At the end of Heraclius’ 
reign he obtained through his mother’s influence the title of 
Augustus (638), and after his father’s death was proclaimed 
joint emperor with his half-brother Constantine III. The 
premature death of Constantine, in May 641, left Heracleonas 
sole niler. But a suspicion that he and Martina had murdered 
Constantine led soon after to a revolt, and to the mutilation 
and banishment of the supposed offenders. Nothing further is 
known about Heracleonas subsequent to 641. 

HERACLIDAE, the general name for the numerous descend- 
ants of Heracles (Hercules), and specially applied in a narrower 
sense to the descendants of Hyllus, the eldest of his four sons 
by Deianeirathe, conquerors of Peloponnesus. Heracles, whom 
Zeus had originally intended to be ruler of Argos, I.acedaemon 
and Messenian P)dos, had been supplanted by the cunning of 
Hera, and his intended possessions had fallen into the hands of 
Eurystheus, king of Mycenae. After the death of Heracles, 
his children, after many wanderings, found refuge from Eurys- 
theus at Athens, Eurystheus, on his demand for their surrender 
being refused, attacked Athens, but was defeated and slain. 
Hyllus and his brothers then invaded Peloponnesus, but after 
a year’s stay were forced by a pestilence to quit. They with- 
drew to Thessaly, where Aegimius, the mythical ancestor of the 
Dorians, whom Heracles had assisted in war against the Lapithae, 
adopted Hyllus and made over to him a third part of his territory. 
After the death of Aegimius, his two sons, Pamphilus and Dj^mas, 
voluntarily submitted to Hyllus (who was, according to the 
Dorian tradition in Herodotus v. 72, really an Achaean), who 
thus became ruler of the Dorians, the three branches of that 
race being named after these three heroes. Being desirous 
of reconquering his paternal inheritance, Hyllus consulted the 
Delphic oracle, which told him to wait for “ the third fruit,” 
and then enter Peloponnesus by ** a narrow passage by sea«” 
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Accordingly, after three years, Hyllus marched across the 
isthmus of Corinth to attack Atreus, the successor of Eurystheus, 
but was slain in single combat by Echemus, king of Tegea. This 
second attempt was followed by a third under Cleodaeus ahd 
a fourth under Aristomachus, both of which were equally un- 
successful. At lust, Temenus, Cresphontes and Aristodemus, 
the sons of Aristomachus, complained to the oracle that its 
instructions had proved fatal to those who had followed them. 
They received the answer that by the “ third fruit ” the “ third 
generation ” was meant, and that the “ narrow passage ” was not 
the isthmus of Corinth, but the straits of Rhium. They ac- 
cordingly built a fleet at Naupactus, but before they set sail, 
Aristodemus was struck by lightning (or shot by Apollo) and 
the fleet destroyed, because one of the Heraclidae had slain an 
Acamanian soothsayer. The oracle, being again consulted by 
Temenus, bade him offer an expiatory sacrifice and banish 
the murderer for ten years, and look out for a man with three 
eyes to act as guide. On his way back to Naupactus, Temenus 
fell in with Oxylus, an Aetolian, who had lost one eye, riding 
on a horse (thus making up the three eyes) and immediately 
pressed him into his service. According to another account, 
a mule on which Oxylus rode had lost an eye. The Hera- 
clidae repaired their ships, sailed from Naupactus to Antirrhium, 
and thence to Rhium in Peloponnesus. A decisive battle was 
fought with Tisamenus, son of Orestes, tlie chief ruler in the 
peninsula, who was defeated and slain. The Heraclidae, who 
thus became practically masters of Peloponnesus, proceeded to 
distribute its territory among themselves by lot. Argos fell to 
Temenus, Lacedaemon to Procles and Eurysthenes, the twin sons 
of Aristodemus ; and Messene to Oesphontes. The fertile district 
of Elis had been reserved by agreement for Oxylus. The Hera- 
clidae ruled in Lacedaemon till 221 b . c ., but disappeared much 
earlier in the other countries. This conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, commonly called the “ Return of the Heraclidae,’’ 
is represented os the recovery by the descendants of Heracles 
of the rightful inheritance of their hero ancestor and his sons. 
The Dorians followed the custom of other Greek tribes in claiming 
as ancestor for their ruling families one of the legendary heroes, 
but the traditions must not on that account be regarded as 
entirely mytliical. They represent a joint invasion of Pelopon- 
nesus by Aetolian s and Dorians, the latter having been driven 
southward from their original northern home under pressure 
from the Thessalians. It is noticeable that there is no mention 
of these Heraclidae or their invasion in Homer or Hesiod. 
Herodotus (vi. 52) speaks of poets who had celebrated their 
deeds, but these were limited to events immediately succeeding 
the death of Heracles. The story was first amplified by the Greek 
tragedians, who probably drew their inspiration from loaxl 
legends, which glorified the services rendered by Athens to the 
rulers of Peloponnesus. 

Apollodorus ii. 8 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 57, 58 ; Pausanias i. 32, 41, 
ii. 13, 1 8, iii. i, iv. 3, v. 3; Euripides, Heraclidae; Mndar, 
Pythia, ix. 137 ; Herodotus ix. 27. See Muller’s DorianSy i. ch. 3 ; 
Thirlwall, History of Greece, ch. vii. ; Grote, Hist, of Greece, pt. i. 
ch. xviii. : Busolt, Griechisclie Geschichte, i. ch. ii. sec. 7, where a list 
of modern authorities is given. 

HERACLIDES PONTICUS, Greek philosopher and miscel- 
laneous writer, bom at Heraclea in Pontus, flourished in the 4th 
century b.c. He studied philosophy at Athens under Speusippus, 
Plato and Aristotle. According to Suidas, Plato, on his departure 
for Sicily, left his pupils in charge of Heraclides. The latter 
part of his life was spent at Heraclea. He is said to have been 
vain and fat, and to have been so fond of display that he was 
nicknamed Pompicus, or the Showy (unless the epithet refers 
to his literary style). Various idle stories are related about him. 
On one occasion, for instance, Heraclea was afflicted with famine, 
and the Pythi^ priestess at Delphi, bribed by Heraclides, 
assured his inquiring townsmen that the dearth would be stayed 
if they granted a golden crown to that philosopher. This was 
done ; but just as Heraclides was receiving his honour in a 
crowded assembly, he was seized with apoplexy, while the 
dishonest priestess perished at the same moment from the bite 
of a serpent. On hk death-bed he is said to have requested a 
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friend to hide his body as soon as life was extinct, and, by putting 
a serpent in its place, induce his townsmen to suppose that he 
had been carried up to heaven. The trick was discovered, 
and Heraclides received only ridicule instead of divine honours 
(Diogenes Laertius v. 6). Whatever may be the truth about 
these stories, Heraclides seems to have been a versatile and 
prolific writer on philosophy, mathematics, music, grammar, 
physics, history and rhetoric. Many of the works attril)uted 
to him, however, are probably by one or more persons of the 
same name. 

The extant fragment of a treatise On Constitutions (C. W. Muller, 
F.H.G. ii. 197-207) is probably a compilation from the Politics of 
Aristotle by Heraclides Lembo^ who lived in the time of I’toleiny 
VI. Philomctor (181-146). See Otto Voss, De Heraclidis Pontici vita 
ei scriptis (1896). 

HERACLITUS ('H^wixAeiros ; c. 540-475 B.c.), Greek philo- 
sopher, was born at Ephesus of distinguished parentage. 
Of his early life and education we know nothing; from the 
contempt with which he spoke of all his fellow-philosophers and 
of his fellow-citizens as a whole we may gather that he regarded 
himself as self-taught and a pioneer of wisdom. So intensely 
aristocratic (hence his nickname ox^okolBopos, ** he who rads 
at the people ’*) was his temperament that he declined to exercise 
the regal-hieratic office of which was hereditary in his 

family, and presented it to his brother. It is probable, however, 
that he did occasionally intervene in the affairs of the city at 
the period when the rule of Persia had given place to autonomy ; 
it is said that he compelled the usurper Melancomas to abdicate. 
From the lonely life he led, and still more from the extreme 
profundity of his philosophy and his contempt for mankind in 
general, he was called the “ Dark Philosopher ” (o (r#«:orcti'c>s'), 
or the “ Weeping Philosopher,” in contrast to Democritus, the 
“ Laughing Philosopher,” 

Heraclitus is in a real sense the founder of metaphysics. 
Starting from the physical standpoint of the Ionian physicists, 
he accepted their general idea of the unity of natun?, hut entirely 
denied their theory of being. The fundamental uniform fact 
in nature is constant change (irdvra fiiuti ) ; 

everything both is and is not at the same time. He thus arrives 
at the principle of Relativity ; harmony and unity consist in 
diversity and multiplicity. The senses are “ bad witnesses ” 
(kukoI fidftrvpes ) ; only the wise man can obtain knowledge. 

To appreciate the significance of the doctrines of Heraclitus, 
it must be home in mind that to Greek philosophy the sharp 
distinction between subject and object which pervades modern 
thought was foreign, a consideration which suggests the conclusion 
that, while it is a great mistake to reckon Heraclitus with the 
materialistic cosrnologists of the Ionic schools, it is, on the other 
hand, going too far to treat his theory, with Hegel and Lassalle, 
as one of pure Panlogism. Accordingly, when he denies the 
reality of Being, and declares Becoming, or eternal flux and 
change, to Ixe the sole actuality, Heraclitus must be understood 
to enunciate not only the unreality of the abstract notion of being, 
except as the correlative of that of not-being, but also the 
physical doctrine that all phenomena are in a state of continuous 
transition from non-existence to existence, and vice versa, without 
either distinguishing these propositions or qualifying them by 
any reference to the relation of thought to experience. “ Every 
thing is and is not ” ; all things are, and nothing remains. So 
far he is in general agreement with Anaximander {q.v.), but he 
differs from liim in the solution of the problem, disliking, as a 
poet and a mystic, the primary matter which satisfied the patient 
researcher, and demanding a more vivid and picturesque clement. 
Naturally he selects fire, according to him the most complete 
embodiment of the process of Becoming, as the principle of 
empirical existence, out of which all things, including even the 
soul, grow by way of a quasi condensation, and into which afl 
things must in course of time be ^ain resolved. But 
primordial fire is in itself that divine rational procej^^gj^ 
harmony of which constitutes the law of the universe (s^jyading 
Real knowledge consists in comprehending this aJJ" 
harmony as embodied in the manifold of percen V _ 
senses are ” bad witnesses,” because they appreV-^"^ phenomena. 
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knights. Its earliest examples are probably still to be discovered 
by research, but certain notes may be made which narrow the 
dates between which we must seek its origin. The older writers 
on heraldiy, lacking exact archaeology, were wont to cany back 
the beginnings to the dark ages, even if they lacked the assurance 
of those who distributed blazons among the angelic host before 
the Creation. Even in our own times old misconceptions give 
ground slowly. Georg Ruexner’s Thurnier Buck of 1522 is still 
cited for its evidence of the tournament laws of Henry the Fowler, 
by which those who would contend in tournaments were forced to 
show four generations of arms-bearing ancestors. Yet modem 
criticism hiis shattered the elaborated fiction of Ruexner. In 
England many legends survive of arms borne by the Conqueror 
and his companions. But nothing is more certain than tliat 
neither armorial banners nor shields of arms were borne on either 
side at Hastings. The famous record of the Bayeux tapestry 
shows shields which in some cases suggest rudely devised armorid 
bearings, but in no case can a shield be identified as one which is 
recognized in the generations after the Conquest. So far is the 
idea of personal arms from the artist, that the same warrior, seen 
in different parts of the tapestry’s history, has his shield with 
differing devices. A generation later, Anna Comnena, the 
daughter of the Byzantine emperor, describing the shields of the 
French knights who came to Constantinople, tells us that their 
polished faces were plain. 

Of all men, kings and princes might be the first to be found 
bearing arms. Yet the first English sovereign who appears on 
his great seal with arms on his shield is Riclmrd I. His seal of 
1189 shows his shield cliaiged with a lion ramping towards the 
sinister side. Since one half only is seen of the rounded face of the 
shield, English antiquaries have perhaps too hastily suggested 
that the whole bearing was two lions face to face. But the 
mounted figure of Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders, on his seal 
of 1 164 bears a like shield charged with a like lion, and in this case 
another shield on the counterscal makes it clear that this is the 
single lion of Flanders. Therefore we may take it that, in 1189, 
King Richard bore arms of a lion rampant, while, nine years later, 
another seal shows him with a shield of the familiar bearings 
which have been Ixjme as the arms of England by each one of his 
successors. 

That seal of Philip of Alsace is the earliest known example of 
the arms of the great counts of Flanders. The ancient arms of 
the kings of France, the blue shield powdered with golden fleurs- 
de-lys, appear even later. Louis le Jeune, on tlie crowning of his 
son Philip Augustus, ordered that the young prince should be 
dad in a blue dalmatic and blue shoes, sewn with golden fleurs- 
de-lys, a flower whose name, as “ Fleur de Loys,” played upon 
that of his own, and possibly upon his epithet name of Florus. A 
seal of the same king has the device of a single lily. But the first 
French royal seal with the shield of the lilies is that of Louis VIII. 
(1223-1226). The eagle of the emperors may well be as ancient 
a bearing as_ any in Europe, seeing tliat Charlemagne is said, as 
the successor of the Caesars, to have used the eagle as his badge. 
The emperor Henry III. (1039-1056) has the sceptre on his seal 
surmounted by afi eagle ; in the 12th century the eagle was 
embroidered upon the imperial gloves. At Molsen in 1080 the 
emperor’s banner is said by William of T3rre to have borne the 
eagle, and with the beginning of regular heraldry this imperial 
badge would soon be displayed on a shield. The double-headed 
eagle is not seen on an imperial seal until after 1414, when the 
bird with one neck becomes the recognized arms of the king of the 
Romans. 

There are, however, earlier examples of shields of arms than 
any of these. A document of the first importance is the descrip- 
tion by John of Marmoustier of the marriage of Geoffrey of Anjou 
with Maude the empress, daughter of Henry I., when the king is 
said to have hung round the neck of his son-in-law a shield with 
golden lioncels.” Afterwards the monk speaks of Geoffrey in 
fight, “ pictos leones preferens in clypeo.” Two notes may be 
added to this account. The first is that the enamelled plate now 
in the museum at Le Mans, which is said to have been placed over 
the tomb of Geoffrey after his death in Z151, shows him bearing a 


long shield of azure with six golden lioncels, thus confirming the 
monk’s story. The second is the well-known fact that Geoffrey’s 
bastard grandson, William with the Long Sword, undoubtedly 
bore these same arms of the six lions of gold in a blue field, even 
as they are still to be seen upon his tomb at Salisbury. Some ten 
years before Richard I. seals with the three leopards, his brother 
John, count of Mortain, is found using a seal upon which he bears 
two leopards, arms wluch later tradition assigns to the ancient 
dukes of Normandy and to their descendants the kings of England 
before Henry IL, who is said to have added the third leopard in 
right of his wife, a legend of no value. Mr Round has pointed out 
t^t Gilbert of Clare, earl of Hertford, who died in 1152, bears on 
his seal to a document sealed after 1138 and not later than 1146, 
the three cheverons afterwards so well known in England as die 
bearings of his successors. An old drawing of the seal of his uncle 
Gilbert, earl of Pembroke (Lansdawne MS, 203), shows a chever- 
onny shield used between 1138 and 1148. At some date between 
1144 and 1150, Waleran, count of Meulan, shows on his seal a 
pennon and saddle-cloth with a checkered pattern : the house of 
Warenne, sprung from his mother’s son, bore shields cheeky of 
gold and azure. If we may trust the inventory of Norman seals 
made by M. Demay, a careful antiquary, there is among the 
archives of the Manche a grant by Eudes, seigneur du Pont, 
sealed with a seal and counterseal of arms, to which M. Demay 
gives a date as early as 1128. The writer has not examined this 
seal, the earliest armorial evidence of which he has any knowledge, 
but it may be remarked that the arms are described as varying on 
the seal and counterseal, a significant touch of primitive armory. 
Another type of seal common in this 12th century shows 
the personal device which had not yet developed into an armorial 
charge. A good example is that of Enguerrand de Candav^ne, 
count of St Pol, where, although the shield of the horseman 
is uncharged, sheaves of oats, playing on his name, are strewn at 
the foot of the seal. Five of these sheaves were the arms of 
Candav^ne when the house came to display arms. In the same 
fashion three different members of the family of Armenteres in 
England show one, two or three swords upon their seals, but here 
the writer has no evidence of a coat of arms derived from these 
devices. 

From the beginning of the 13th century arms upon shields 
increase in number. Soon the most of the great houses of the 
west display them with pride. Leaders in the field, whether 
of a roy^ army or of a dozen spears, saw the military advantage 
of a custom which made shield and banner things that might 
be recognized in the press. Although it is probable that armorial 
bearings have their first place upon the shield, the charges of 
the shield are found displayed on the knight’s long surcoat, 
his “ coat of arms,” on his banner or pennon, on the trappers 
of his horse and even upon the peaks of his saddle. An attempt 
has been made to connect the rise of armory with the adoption 
of the barrel-shaped close helm; but even when wearing the 
earlier Norman helmet with its long nasal the knight’s face was 
not to be recognized. The Conqueror, as we know, had to 
bare his head before he could persuade his men at Hastings that 
he still lived. Armory satisfied a need which had long been 
felt. When fully armed, one galloping knight was like another ; 
but friend and foe soon learned that the gold and blue checkers 
meant that Warenne was in the field and that the gold and 
red vair was for Ferrers. Earl Simon at Evesham sent up his 
barber to a spying place and, as the barber named in turn the 
banners which had come up against him, he knew that his last 
fight was at hand. In spite of these things the growth of the 
custom of sealing deeds and charters had at least as much in- 
fluence in the development of armory as any military need. 
By this way, women and clerks, citizens and men of peace, 
corporations and colleges, came to share with the fighting man 
in the use of armorial bearings. Arms in stone, wood and brass 
decorated the tombs of the dead and the houses of the living ; 
they were broidered in bed-curtains, coverlets and copes, paint^ 
on the sails of ships and enamelled upon all manner of gold- 
smiths’ and silversmiths’ work. And, even by warriors, the 
full splendour of armory was at all times displayed more fully 
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in the fantastic magnificence of the tournament than in the 
rougher business of war. 

Tliere can be little doubt that ancient armorial bearings were 
chosen at will by the man who bore them, many reasons guiding 
his choice. Crosses in plenty were taken. Old writers have 
asserted that these crosses commemorate the badge of the 
crusaders, yet the fact that the cross was the symbol of the 
faith was reason enough. No symbolism can be found in such 
charges as bends and fesscs ; they are on the shield because a 
broad band, aslant or athwart, is a charge easily recognized. 
Medieval wisdom gave every noble and magnanimous quality 
to the lion, and therefore this beast is chosen by hundreds of 
knights as their bearing. We have already seen how the arms 
of a Candav^ne play upon his name. Such an example was 
imitated on all sides. Salle of Bedfordshire has two .f^amanders 
5a/tirewise; Belet has his namesake the weasel. In ancient 
shields almost all beasts and birds other than the lion and the 
eagle play upon the bearer’s name. No object is so humble 
that it is unwelcome to the knight seeking a pun for his shield. 
Trivet has a three-legged trivet ; Trumpington two trumps; and 
Montbocher three pots. The legends which assert that certain 
arms were “ won in the Holy Land ” or granted by ancient 
kings for heroic deeds in the field are for the most part 
worthless fancies. 

Tenants or neighbours of the great feudal lords were wont to 
make their arms by differencing the lord’s shield or by bringing 
some charge of it into their own bearings. Thus a group of 
Kentish shields borrow lions from that of Leybome, which is 
azure with six lions of silver. Shirland of Minster lx)re the same 
arms differenced with an ermine quarter. Detling had the 
silver lions in a sable field. Rokesle’s lions are azure in a golden 
field with a fesse of gules between them ; while Wateringbury 
has six sable lions in a field of silver, and Tilmanstone six 
ermine lions in a field of azure. The Vipont ring or annelet is 
in several shields of Westmorland knights, and the cheverons 
of Clare, the cinquefoil badge of Beaumont and the sheaves of 
Chester can be traced in the coats of many of the followers of 
those houses. Sometimes the lord himself set forth such arms 
in a formal grant, as when the baron of Greystock grants to 
Adam of Blencowe a shield in which his own three chaplets 
are charges. The Whitgreave family of Staffordshire still show 
a shield granted to their ancestor in 1442 by the earl of Stafford, 
in which the Stafford red cheveron on a golden field is four 
times repeated. 

Differences . — By the custom of the middle ages the “ whole 
coat,” which is the undifferenced arms, belonged to one man 
only and was inherited whole only by his lieirs. Younger 
branches differenced in many ways, following no rule. In modern 
armory the label is reckoned a difference proper only to an eldest 
son. But in older times, although the label was very commonly 
used by the son and heir apparent, he often chose another distinc- 
tion during his father’s lifetime, while the label is sometimes found 
upon the shields of younger sons. Changing the colours or varying 
the number of charges, drawing a bend or baston over the shield 
or adding a border are common differences of cadet lines. 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, bore “ Gules with a fesse and six 
crosslets gold.” His cousins are seen clianging the crosslets for 
martlets or for billets. Bastards difference their father’s arms, 
as a rule, in no more striking manner than the legitimate cadets. 
Towards the end of the 14th century we have the beginning of 
the custom whereby certain bastards of princely houses differenced 
the paternal arms by charging them upon a bend, a fesse or a 
chief, a cheveron or a quarter. Before his legitimation the eldest 
son of John of Gaunt by Katharine Swinford is said to have 
borne a shield party silver and azure with the arms of Lancaster 
on a bend. After his legitimation in 1397 he changed his bearings 
to the royal arms of France and England within a border gobony 
of silver and azure. Warren of Poynton, descended from the 
last earl Warenne and his concubine, Maude of Neirford, bore 
the checkered shield of Warenne with a quarter charged with the 
ermine lion of Neirford. By the end of the middle ages the 
baston under continental influence tended to become a bastard’s 


difference in England and the jingle of the two words may have 
helped to support the custom. About the same time the border 
gobony began to acquire a like character. The “ bar sinister ” 
of the novelists is probably the baston sinister, with the ends 
couped, which has since the time of Charles 11 . been familiar 
on the arms of certain descendants of the royal house. But 
it has rarely been seen in England over other shields ; and, 
although the border gobony surrounds the arms granted to a 
peer of Victorian creation, the modern heralds have fallen into 
the habit of assigning, in nineteen cases out of twenty, a wavy 
border as the standard difference for illegitimacy. 

Although no general register of arms was maintained it is 
remarkable that there was little conflict between persons who 
had chanced to assume the same arms. The famous suit in 
which Scrope, Grosvenor and Carminow all claimed the blue 
shield with the golden bend is well known, and there are a few 
cases in the 14th century of like disputes which were never 
carried to the courts. But the men of the middle ages would 
seem to have had marvellous memories for blazonry^ ; and W'e 
know that rolls of arms for reference, some of them the records 
of tournaments, existed in great numbers. A few examples of 
these remain to us, with painted shields or descriptions in French 
blazon, some of them containing many hundreds of names and 
arms. 

To women were assigned, as a rule, the undifferenced arms 
of their fathers. In the early days of armory' married women— 
well-born spinsters of full age w^ere all 
but unknown outside the walls of re- 
ligious houses — have seals on which appear 
the shield of the husband or the father 
or both shields side by side. But we have 
some instances of the shield in which two 
coats of arms are parted or, to use the 
modern phrase, “ impaled.” Early in 
thereignof King John, Robert dePiniceny Shield from seal of 

onti»riph, 

or dexter side — the nght hand of a shield parted arms, 
is at the right hand of the person covered 
by it — arc two fusils of an indented fesse : on the left or 
sinister side are three waves. The arms of Pinkeny, being an 
indented fesse we may sec in this shield the parted arms of 
husband and wife — the latter being probably a Basset. In 
many of the earliest examples, as in this, the dexter half of the 
husband’s shield was united with the sinister half of that of 
the wife, both coats being, as modern antiquaries have it, 
dimidiated. This “ dimidiation,” however, had its incon- 
venience. With some coats it was impossible. If the wife bore 
arms with a quarter for the only cliarge, her half of the shield 
would be blank. Therefore the 
practice was early abandoned 
by the majority of bearers of 
parted shields although there 
is a survival of it in the fact 
that borders and tressures con- 
tinue to be “ dimidiated ” in 
order that the cliargcs within 
them shall not be cramped. 

Parted shields came into com- 
mon use from the reign of 
Edward II., and the rule is 
established that the husband’s 
arms should take the dexter 
side. There are, however, 
several instances of the con- shield of Joan atte Pole, 
trary practice. On the seal widow of Robert of Hcmenlialc, 
(13T0) of Maude, wife of John from her seal (i4»3). showing 
Boutetort of Halstead, the arms, 

engrailed saltire of the Boutetorts takes the sinister place. A 
twice-married woman would sometimes sIhjw a shield charged 
with her paternal arms between those of both of her husbands, as 
did Beatrice Stafford in 1404, while in 1412 Elizabeth, Lady of 
Clinton, seals with a shield paled with five coats — her anna 






ShicLl of Beatrice Stafford 
from luTseal {1^04), sliowinp; licr 
arms of Stafford between those 
of her husbands — Thomas, txird 
Roos, and Sir Richard Burley. 
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of la Plaunche between those of four husbands. In most 
cases the parted shield is found on the wife’s seal alone. Even 
in our own time it is recognized that the wife’s arms should not 
appear upon the husband’s official seal, upon his banner or 
surcoat or upon his shield when it is surrounded by the collar 
of an order. I’artcd arms, it may be noted, do not always repre- 
sent a husband and wife. Richard II. parted with his quartered 

arms of France and England 
those ascribed to Edward 
the Confessor, and parting is 
often used on the continent 
where quartering would serve in 
England. In 1497 the seal of 
Giles Daubeney and Reynold 
Bray, fellow justices in eyre, 
shows their arms parted in one 
shield. English bishops, by a 
custom begun late in the 14th 
century, part the see’s arms 
with their own. By modern 
English custom a husband and 
wife, where the wife is not 
an heir, use the parted coat 
on a shield, a widow bearing 
the same upon the lozenge 
on which, when a spinster, 
she displayed her father’s 
coat alone. When the wife is an heir, her arms are now Iiorne in 
a little scochcon above those of her husband. If the husband s 
arms be in an un (quartered shield the central charge is often 
hidden away by tliis scochcon. 

Tlie practice of marshalling arms by quartering spread in 
England by reason of the example given by Eleanor, wdfe of 
Edward I., who displayed the castle of Castile quartered with the 
lion of Leon. Isabel of France, wife of Edward II., seals with a 
shield in whose four quarters are the arms of England, France, 
Na\arr ‘ and Champagne. Early in the 14th century Simon de 
Montagu, an ancestor of the carls of Salisbury, quartered w'ith liis 
own arms a coat of azure with a golden griffon. In i;^o we 
have Laurence Hastings, earl of Pembroke, quartering with the 
Hastings arms the arras of Valence, as heir of his great-uncle 
Aymer, earl of Pembroke. In the preceding year the king had 
already asserted his claim to another kingdom by quartering 
France with England, and after this quartered shields becaanc 
common in the great houses whose sons were carefully matched 
with heirs female. When Ihe wife was an heir the husband 
would quarter her arms with his own, displaying, as a rule, 

the more important coat in the 
first quarter. Marshalling be- 
comes more elaborate with shields 
showing both quartcrings and 
partings, as in the seal (1368) of 
Sibil Arundel, where Arundel 
(Fitzalan) is quartered with 
Warenne and parted with the 
arms of Montagu. In all, save 
one, of these examples the quart- 
ering is in its simplest form, 
with one coat repeated in the 
first and fourth quarters of the 
shield and another in the second 
and third. But to a charter of 1434 
Shu!l<l of Jolm Talbot, first Sir Henry Bromflete sets a seal 
earl ol Shrewsbury (d. i4.p), which Bromflete quarters 

* ^ \ esci m the second quieter, Aton 

in the third and St John in the fourth, after the fashion of the 
much earlier seal of Edward 11 . ’s queen. Another development 
is that of what armorists st>de the “ grand quarter,” a quarter 
which is itself quartered, as in the shield of Reynold Grey of 
Ruthyn, which bears Grey in the first and fourth quarters and 
Hastings quartered with Valence in the third and fourth, 
Humphrey Bourchier, Lord Cromwell, in 1469, bears one grand 
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quarter quartered with another, the first having Bourchier 
and Lovaine, the second Tatershall and Cromwell. 

The last detail to be noted in medieval marshalling is the 
introduction into the shield of another surmounting shield 
called by old armorists the “ innerscocheon ” and by modem 
blazoners the inescutcheon.” John the Fearless, count of 
Flanders, marshalled his arms in 1409 as a quartered shield 
of the new and old coats of Burgundy. Above the.se coats a 
little scocheon, borne over the crossing of the quartering lines, 
had Uie black lion of Flanders, the arms of his mother. Richard 
Beauchamp, the adventurous earl of Warwick, who had 5::cn 
most European courts during his wanderings, may have had 
this shield in mind when, over his arms of Beauchamp quartering 
Newburgh, he set a scocheon of Clare quartering Despenser, 
the arms of his wife Isabel Despenser, co-heir of the earls of 
(iloucester. The seal of his son-in-law, the King-Maker, shows 
four quarters — Beauchamp quartering Clare, Mont^u quartering 
Monthermer, Nevill alone, and Newburgh quartering Despenser. 
An interesting use of the scochcon en surtout is that made by 
Richard Wydvile, Ix)rd Rivers, 
whose garter stall -plate has a 
grand quarter of Wydvile and 
Prouz quartering Beauchamp of 
Hache, the whole surmounted 
by a scocheon with the arms of 
Reviers or Rivers, the house 
from which he took the title 
of his barony. On the continent 
the common use of the scocheon 
is to bear the paternal arms of a 
sovereign or noble, surmounting 
the quartcrings of his kingdoms, 
principalities, fiefs or seigniories. 

Our own prince of Wales bears 

the arms of Saxony above those Shield of Richard Beauchamp, 
of the United Kingdom differ- carl of Warwick, from his garter 
enced with his silver label. Mar- stall-plate (after 1423) . The 

shalling takes its most elaborate n™ bSJgh^’iih'a ol 

form, tlie most removed from ciare quartering Despenser. 
the graceful simplicity of the 

middle ages, in such shields as the Great Arms ” of the 
Austrian empire, wherein are nine grand quarters each marshal 
ling in various fashions from three to eleven coats, six of the 
grand-quarters bearing scocheons cn surtout y each scocheon 
ensigned with a different crown. 

Crests . — The most important accessory of the arn\s Is the 
crested helm. Like the arms it has its pre-heraldic history in 
the crests of the Greek helmets, tlie wings, the wild boar's and 
bull’s heads of Viking headpieces. A little roundel of the arms 
of a Japane.se house was often borne as a crest in the Japanese 
helmet, stepped in a socket above tlie middle of the brim. The 
izth-century seal of Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders, shows 
a demi-lion painted or beaten on the side of the upper part of 
his helm, and on his seal of 1198 our own Richard Caiiir de 
Lion’s barrel-helm has a leopard upon the semicircular comb- 
ridge, the edge of which is set off with feathers arranged as 
two wings. Crests, however, came slowly into use in England, 
although before 1250 Roger dc Quincy, earl of Winchester, 
is seen on his seal with a wyver upon his helm. Of the long roll 
of earls and barons sealing the famous letter to the pope in 1301 
only five show true crests on their seals. Two of them are the 
earl of Lancaster and his brother, each with a wy^'er crest like 
that of Quincy. One, and the most remarkable, is Jolin St John 
of Halnakcr, whose crest is a leopard standing between two 
upright palm branches. Ralph de Monthermer lias an eagle 
crest, while Walter de Money’s helm is surmounted by a fox-like 
beast. In three of these instances the crest is borne, as was often 
the case, by the horse as well as the rider. Others of these 
seals to the barons’ letter have the fan-shaped crest without 
any decoration upon it. But as the furniture of tournaments 
grew more magnificent the crest ^ave a new field for display, 
and many strange shapes appear in painted and gilded wood, 
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metal^ leather or parchment above the helms of the jonsters. 
The Berkeleys^ great patrons of abbeys, bore a mitre as their 
crest painted with their arms, like crests being sometimes seen 
on the continent where the wearer was advocatus of a bishopric 
or abbey. The whole or half figures or the heads and necks 
of beasts and birds were employed by other fanulies. Saracens’ 
heads topped many helms, that of the great Chandos among them. 
Astley bore for his crest a silver harpy standing in marsh-sedge, 
a golden chain fastened to a crown about her neck. D3nnoke 
played pleasantly .on his name with a long-eared moke’s scalp. 
Stanley took the eagle’s nest in which the eagle is lighting 
down with a swaddled babe in bis daws. Burnell had a burdock 
bush, la Vache a cow’s leg, and Lisle’s strange fancy was to 
perch a hugs? millstone on edge above his head. Many early 
helms, as that of Sir John Loterel, painted in the Loterci psalter, 
repeat the arms on the sides of a fan-crest. Howard bore for a 
crest his arms painted on a pair of wings, while simple bushes ” 
of feathers are seen in great plenty. The crest of a cadet is often 
differenced like the arms, and thus a 'wyvtx or a leopard will 
have a label about its neck. The Monta^ griffon on the helm 
of John, marquess of Montagu, holds in its beak the gimel ring 
with which he differenced his father’s shield. His brother, 



the King-Maker, following a custom commoner abroad than at 
home, shows two crested helms on his seal, one for Montagu 
and one for Beauchamp — ^none for his father’s house of Nevill. 
It is often stated that a man, unless by some special grace or 
allowance, can have but one crest. This, however, is contrary 
to the spirit of medieval armory in which a man, iriheriting the 
coat of arms of another house than his own, took with it all its 
belongings, crest, badge and the like. TTie heraldry books, 
with more reason, deny crests to women and to the clergy, but 
examples are not wanting of medieval seals in which even this 
rule is broken. It is perhaps unfair to cite the case of the bishops 
of Durham who ride in full harness on their palatinate seals ; but 
Henry Despenser, bishop of Norwich, has a helm on which the 
winged griffon’s head of his house springs from a mitre, while 
Alexander Nevill, archbishop of York, seals with shield, supporters 
and crowned and crested helm like those of any lay magnate. 
Richard Holt, a Northamptonshire clerk in holy orders, bears 
on his seal in the reign of Henry V. a shield of arms and a mantled 
helm with the crest of a collared greyhound’s head. About the 
middle of the same century a seal cut for the wife of Thomas 
Chetwode, a Cheshire squire, has a shield of her husband’s arms 
parted w^ith her own and surmounted by a crowned helm with the 
crest of a demi-lion ; and this is not the only example of such 
bearings by a woman. 

Before passing from the crest let us note that in England the 
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juncture of crest and helm was commonly covered, especially 
after the beginning of the 15th century, by a torse or “ wreath ’’ 
of silk, twisted with one, two or three colours. Coronets or 
crawns and "hats of estate ” often take the place of the wreath as 
a base for the crest, and there are other curious variants. With 
the wreath may be considered the 
mantle, a hanging cloth which, in its 
earliest form, is seen as two strips of 
silk or sendal attached to the top of the 
helm below the crest and streaming 
like pennants as the rider bent his head 
and charged. Such strips are often 
displayed from the coniw top of an 
uncrested helm^ and some ancient ex- 
amples have the air of the two ends of 
a stole or of the infulae of a bishop’s 
mitre. The general opinion of anti- 
quaries has been that the mantle 
originated among the crusaders as a 
protection for the steel helm from the 
rays of an Eastern sun; but the fact that 
mantles take in England their fuller 
form after our crusading days were over 
seems agaiast this theory. When the 
fashion for slittcring the edges of , Shield and crested 
clothing came in, the edges of the Thoma<f"o1 

mantle were slittered like the edge Hengrave (1401). 
of the sleeve or skirt, and, flourished 
out on either side of the helm, it became the delight of 
the painter of armories and the seal engraver. A worthless 
tale, repeated by popular manuals, makes the slittered eclg(i 
represent the shearing work of the enemy’s sword, a fancy 
w^hich takes no account of the like developments in civil dress. 
Modem heraldry in England paints the mantle with the principal 
colour of the shield, lining it with the principal metal. This in 
cases where no old grant of arms is cited as evidence of another 
usage. The mantles of the king and of the prince of Wales arc, 
however, of gold lined with ermine and those of other members 
of the royal house of gold lined with silver. In ancient examples 
there is great variety and freedom. Where the crest is the head 
of a griffon or bird the feathering of the neck will be carried on 
to cover the mantle. Other mantles will be powdered with 
badges or with charges from the shield, others checkered, barred 
or paled. More than thirty of the mantles enamelled on the 
stall-plates of the medieval Garter-knights are of red with an 
ermine lining, tinctures which in most cases have no reference 
to the shields below them. 

Suppoyie/s.~—Sh\e]ds of arms, especially upon seals, iire 
sometimes figured as hung round the necks of eagles, lions, 
swans and griffons, as strapped between the horns of a hart or to 
the boughs of a tree. Badges may fill in the blank spaces at 
the sides between the shield and the inscription on the rim, but 
in the later 13th and early 14th centuries the commonest objects 
so serving are sprigs of plants, lions, leopards, or, still more 
frequently, lithe-necked wyvers. John of Segrave in 1301 flanks 
his shields with two of the sheaves of the older coat of Segrave : 
William Marshal of Hingham does the like with his two marshal's 
staves. Henry of Lancaster at the same time shows on his seal 
a shield and a helm crested with a wyver, with two like w}’ vers 
ranged on either side of the shield as "supporters.” It is 
uncertain at what time in the i4tli century these various fasl}i()ns 
crystallize into the recognized use of beasts, birds, reptiles, men 
or inanimate objects, definitely chosen as " supporters ” of the 
shield, and not to be taken as the ornaments suggested by the 
fancy of the seal engraver. That supporters originate in the 
decoration of the seal there can be little doubt. Some writers, 
the learned Menctrier among them, will have it that they were 
first the fantastically clad fellows who supported and displayed 
the knight’s shield at the opening of the tournament. If the 
earliest supporters were wild men, angels or Saracens, this theory 
might be defended ; but lions, boars and talbots, dogs and trees 
are guises into which a man would put himself with difficulty. 
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By the middle of the 14th century we find what are clearly 
recognizable as supporters. These, as in a lesser degree the 
crest, are often personal rather than hereditary, being changed 
generation by generation. The same person is found using more 



than one pair of them. The Icings of France have had angels as 
supporters of the shield of the fleurs de lys since the 15th century, 
but the angels have only taken their place as the sole royal 
supporters since the time of Louis XIV. Sovereigns of 
England from Henry IV. to Elizabeth changed about between 
supporters of harts, leopards, antelopes, bulls, greyhounds, boars 
and dragons. James I, at his accession to the English throne 
brought the Scottish unicorn to face the h'nglish leopard rampant 
across his shield, and, ever since, the ** lion and unicorn ” have 
been the royal supporters. 

An old herald wrote as his opinion that ** there is little or 
nothing in precedent to direct the use of supporters.” Modern 
custom gives them, as a rule, only to peers, to knights of the 
Garter, the Thistle and St Patrick,and to knights who arc “Grand 



Badge of John of Whethamstedc, 
abbot of St Albans (d. 1465), from 
his tomb in the abbey church. 



Rudder badge of 
Willoughby, 


Crosses ” or Grand Commanders of other orders. Royal 
warrants are sometimes issued for the granting of supporters 
to baronets, and, in rare cases, they have been assigned to un- 
titled persons. But in spite of the jealousy with which official 
heraldry hedges about the display of these supporters once 
assumed so freely, a few old English families still assert their 


right by hereditary prescription to use these ornaments as their 
forefathers were wont to use them. 

Badges, — ^The badge may claim a greater antiquity and a 
wider use than armorial barings. The “ Plantagenet ” broom 
is an early example in England, sprigs 
of it being figured on the seal of 
Richard I. In the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies every magnate had his badge, 
which he displayed on his horse- 
furniture, on the hangings of his bed, 
his wall and his chair of state, besides 
giving it as a “ livery ” to his servants 
and followers. Such were the knots of 
Stafford, Bourchier and Wake, the 
scabbard - crampet of La Warr, the 
sickle of Hungerford, the swan of 
Toesni, Bohun and Lancaster, the dun- 
bull of Nevill, the blue boar of Vere and North. ^ 
the bear and ragged staff of Beauchamp, 

Nevill of Warwick and Dudley of Northumberland. So well 
known of all were these symbols that a political ballad of 1449 
sings of the misfortunes of the great lords without naming one 
of them, all men understanding what signified the Falcon, the 
Water Bowge and the Cresset and the other badges of the 
doggerel. More famous still were the White 
Hart, the Red Rose, the White Rose, the 
Sun, the Falcon and Fetterlock, the Port- 
cullis and the many other badges of the 
royal house. Wc still call those wars that 
blotted out the old baronage the Wars of 
the Roses, and the Prince of Wales’s feathers 
are as well known to-day as the royal arms. 

The Flint and Steel of Burgundy make a 
collar for the order of the Golden Fleece. 

Mottoes, — The motto now accompanies 
every coat of arms in these islands. Few of 
these Latin aphorisms, these bald assertions 
of virtue, high courage, patriotism, piety and 
loyalty have any antiquity. Some few, how- 
ever, like the “ Esp^rance ” of Percy, were 
the war-cries of remote ancestors. “ I mak’ 
sicker” of Kirkpatrick recalls pridefully a 
bloody deed done on a wounded man, 
and the “ Dieu Ayde,” “ Agincourt ” and 
“ D’Accomplir Agincourt ” of the Irish 
“ Montmorencys ” and the English Wode- 
houscs and Dalisons, glorious traditions badge of Beaufort, 
based upon untrustworthy genealogy. The 
often-quoted punning mottoes may be illus- hat 

trated by that of Cust, who says “ (lui a quill go bony 
Cust-odit caveat,” a modern example and a silver and azure, 
fair one. Ancient mottoes as distinct from 
the war or gathering cry of a house are often cryptic sentences 
whose meaning might be known to the user and perchance to 
his mistress. Such are the “ Plus est en vous ” of Louis de 
Bruges, the Flemish earl of Winchester, and the “ So have I 
cause ” and “ Till then thus ” of two Englishmen. The word 
motto is of modern use, our forefathers speaking rather of their 
“ word ” or of their “ reason.” 

Coronets of Rank, — Among accessories of the shield may now 
be counted the coronets of peers, whose present form is post- 
medieval, When Edward III. made dukes of his sons, gold 
circlets were set upon their heads in token of their new dignity. 
In 1385 John de Vere, marquess of Dublin, was created in the 
same fashion, Edward VI. extended the honour of the gold 
circle to earls. Caps of honour were worn with these circles or 
coronets, and viscounts wore the cap by appointment of James I., 
Vincent the herald stating that “ a verge of pearls on top of 
the circulet of gold ” was added at the creation of Robert C'ecil 
as Viscount Cranbome. At the coronation of Charles L the 
viscounts walked in procession with their caps and coronets. 
A few davs before the coronation of Charles IT. the privilege 
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of the cap of honour was given to the lowest rank of the peerage, 
and letters patent of January i66i assign to them both cap and 
coronet. The caps of velvet turned up with miniver, which are 
now always worn with the peer’s coronet, are therefore the ancient 
caps of honour, akin to that “ cap of maintenance ” worn by 
English sovereigns on their coronation days when walking to the 
Abbey Church, and borne before them on occasions of royal state. 

The ancient circles were enriched according to the taste of 
the bearer, and, although used at creations as symbols of the 
rank conferred, were worn in the 14th and 15th centuries by men 
and women of rank without the use signifying a rank in the 
peerage. Edmund, earl of March, in his will of 1380, named his 
sercle ove rose^ emeraudes et rubies d^alisaundre en les roses, and 
bequeathed it to his daughter. Modern coronets are of silver-gilt, 
wiliiout jewels, set upon caps of crimson velvet turned up with 
ermine, with a gold tassel at the top. A duke’s coronet has the 
circle decorated with eight gold “ strawberry leaves ” ; that of 
a marquess has four gold strawberry leaves and four silver balls. 
The coronet of an earl has eight silver balls, raised upon points, 
with gold strawberry leaves between the points. A viscount’s 
coronet has on the circle sixteen silver balls, and a baron’s coronet 
six silver balls. On the continent the modern use of coronets 
is not ordered in the precise English fashion, men of gentle birth 
displaying coronets which afford but slight indication of the 
bearer’s rank. 

Eleven varieties of lines, other than straight lines, 
which divide the shield, or edge our cheverons, pales, bars and 
the like, are pictured in the heraldry books and named as en- 
grailed, embattled, indented, invccted, wavy or undy, nebuly, 
dancetty, raguly, potente, dovetailed and urdy. 

As in the case of many other such lists of the later armorists 
these eleven varieties need some pruning and a new explanation. 

The most commonly found is the line engrailed, which for the 
student of medieval armor)', must be associated with the line 
indented. In its earliest form the line which a roll of arms will 
describe indifferently as indented or engrailed takes almost 
invariably the form to which the name indented is restricted 
by modern armorists. 

The cross may serve as our first example. A cross, engrailed 
or indented, the words being used indifferently, is a cross so 
deeply notched at the edges that it seems made up of so many 
lozenge-shaped wedges or fusils. About the middle of the 14th 
century begins a tendency, resisted in practice by many conserva- 
tive families, to draw the engrailing lines in the fashion to which 
rffodem armorists restrict the word ‘‘ engrailed,” making 
shallower indentures in the form of lines of half circles. Thus 

the engrailed cross of the 
Mohuns takes cither of the 
two forms which we illustrate. 
Bends follow the same fashion, 
early bends engrailed or in- 
dented being some four or 
more fusils joined bendwise by 
their blunt sides, bends of less 
Mohun. than four fusils being very rare. 

Thus also the engrailed or in- 
dented saltires, pales or cheverons, the exact number of the fusils 
which go to the making of these being unconsidered . For the fesse 
there is another law. The fesse indented or engrailed is made up 
of fusils as is the engrailed bend. But although early rolls of 
arms sometimes neglect this detail in their blazon, the fusils 
making a fesse must always be of an ascertained number. 
Montagu, carl of Salisbur}', bore a fesse engrailed or indented 
of three fusils only, very few shields imitating this. Medieval 
armorists will describe his arms as a fesse indented of three 
indentures, as a fesse fusilly of three pieces, or as a fesse engrailed 
of three points or pieces, all of these blazons having the same 
value. The indented fesse on the red shield of the Dynhams 
has four such fusils of ermine. Four, however, is almost as rare 
a number as three, the normal form of a fesse indented being that 
of five fusils as borne by Percys, Pinkenys, Newmarches and 
many other ancient houses. Indeed, accuracy of blazon is served 



if the number of fusils in a fesse be named in the cases of threes 
and fours. Fesses of six fusils are not to be found. Note that 
bars indented or engrailed are, for a reason which will be evi- 
dent, never subject to this counting of fusils. Fauconlx^rg, for 
example, bore “ Silver with two bars engrailed, or indented, 
sable.” Displayed on a .shield of the flat-iron outline, the 
lower bar would show fewer fusils than the upper, while on a 
square banner each bar would have an equal number— -usually 
five or six. 

While bends, cheverons, crosses, saltires and pales often 
follow, especially in the J5th century, the tendency towards the 



Montagu. Dynham. 


Percy. Fauconberg. 


rounded “ engrailing,” fesses keep, as a rule, their bold indentures 
— neither Percy nor Montagu being ever found with his bearings 
in aught but their ancient form. Borders take the newer fashion 
as leaving more room for the charges of the field. But indented 
chiefs do not change their fashion, although many saw-teeth 
sometimes take tlie place of the three or four strong points of 
early arms, and parti-coloured shields w’hose party line is indented 
never lose the bold zig-zag. 

While bearing in mind that the two words have no distinctive 
force in ancient armory, the student and the herald of modern 
times may conveniently allow himself to blazon the sharp and 
saw-toothed line as “ indented ” and the .scolloped line as 

engrailed,” especially when dealing with the debased armory 
in which the distinction is held to lie a true one and one of the 
first importance. One error at least he must avoid, and that 
is the following of the heraldry-book compilers in their use of the 
word “ dancetty.” A “ dancetty ” line, we are told, is a line 
having fewer and deeper indentures than the line indented. But 
no dancetty line could make a bolder dash acr(<ss the shield than 
do the lines which the old armorists recognized as indented." 
In old armor)' we have fesses dancy — commonly 
called dances ” - bends dancy, or cheverons 
dancy; there are no chiefs dancy nor borders 
dancy, nor are there shields blazoned as parted 
with a dancy line. Waved lines, battled lines 
and ragged lines need little explanation that a 
picture cannot give. The word invecked or 
invected is sometimes applied by old-fashioned 
heraldic pedants to engrailed lines ; later West, 
pedants have given it to a line found in 
modern grants of arms, an engrailed line reversed. Dove- 
tailed and urdy lines are mere modernisms. Of the veiy* 
rare nebuly or clouded line we can only say that the ancient 
form, which imitated the conventional cloud-bank of the old 
painters, is now almost forgotten, while the bold “ wavy ” lines 
of early armoiy have the word “ nebuly ” misapplied to them. 

The Ordinary Charges. — The writers upon armory have given 
the name of Ordinaries to certain conventional figures commonly 
charged upon shields. Also they affect to divide these into 
Honourable Ordinaries and Sub-Ordinaries without explaining 
the reason for the superior honour of the Saltire or for the 
subordination of the Quarter. Disregarding such distinctions, 
we may begin with the description of the ” Ordinaries ” most 
commonly to be found. 

From the first the Cross was a common bearing on English 
shields, “ Silver a cross gules ” being given early to St (leorgc, 
patron of knights and of England, for his arms ; and under St 
George’s red cross the English were wont to fight. Our armorial 
crosses took many .shapes, but the “ crosses innumerabill ” 
of the Book of St Albans and its successors may be left to the 
heraldic dictionary makers who have devised them. It is more 
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important to define those forms in use during the middle ages, 
and to name them accurately after the custom of those who bore 
them in war, a task which the heraldry books have never as yet 
attempted with success. 

The cross in its simple form needs no definition, but it will be 
noted that it is sometimes borne “ voided ” and that in a very 
few cases it appears as a lesser charge with its ends cut off s<|uare, 
in which case it must be clearly blazoned as “ a plain Cross.” 

Andrew Harcla, tJic march-warden, whom Edward II. made an 
earl and executed as a traitor, bore tlic arms of St George with a 
martlet sable in the quarter. 

Crevequer of Kent bore “ Gold a voided cross gules. 

Newsom (14th century) bore “ Azure a fesse silver with three plain 
crosses gules." 

Next to the plain Cross may be taken the Cross paty, the 
ermz jyatee or paie of old rolls of arms. It has several forms, 
according to the taste of the artist and the age. So, in the 
13th and early 14th centuries, its limbs curve out broadly, while 
at a later date the limbs become more slender and of even breadth, 
the ends somewliat resembling deurs-de lys. Each of these forms 
has been seized l)y the heraldic writers as the type of a distinct 
cross for which a name must be found, none of them, as a rule, 
being recognized as a cross paty, a word which has its misapplica- 


St George. Harcla. Crevequer. Latimer. 

tion elsewhere. Thus the hooks have “ cross patonce for the 
earlier form, while cross clcch6e ” and cross fleurie ” serve 
for the others. But the true identification of the various crosses 
is of the first importance to the antiquary, since without it 
descriptions of the arms on early seals or monuments must needs 
be valueless. Many instances of this need might be cited from 
the British Museum catalogue of seals, where, for example, 
the cross paty of Latimer is described twice as a “ cross dory,” 
six times as a “ cross patonce,” but not once by its own name, 
although there is no better known example of this bearing in 
England. 

Latimer bore *' Gules a cross paty gold," 

The cro.ss formy follows the lines of the cross paty save that its 
broadening ends are cut off squitrcly. 

Chetwotlo bore " Quarterly silver and gules with four crosses formy 
countcrcolourcd " — that is to say, the two crosses in the gules arc 
of silver and the two in the silver of gules. 

The cross flory or flowered cross, the “ cross with the ends 
dowered ” — od les boutes fioretes as some of the old rolls have 
it — is, like the cross paty, a mark for the misapprehension of 
writers on armory, who describe some shapes of the cross paty 
by its name. Playing upon discovered or fancied variants of the 
word, they bid us mark the distinctions between crosses “ fleur- 
dc-lisee,” “ fleury ” and “ lleurettiSj,” although each author has 
his own version of the value which must be given these precious 
words. But the facts of the medieval practice are clear to those 
who take their armory from ancient examples 
and not from phrases plagiarized from the 
hundredth plagiarist. The flowered cross is one 
whose limbs end in fleur-de-lys, which spring 
sometimes from a knop or bud but more fre- 
quently issue from the square ends of a cross of 
the “ formy ” type. 

Swynnerton bore " Silver a flowered cross sable." 
The mill-rind, which takes its name from the 
iron of a mill-stone — fn de mdine — must be set with the 
crosses. Some of the old rolls call it croiz recercele, from which 
armorial writers have leaped to imagine a distinct type. Also 
they call the mill-rind itself cross moline” keepiz^ the word 


mill-rind for a charge having the same origin but of somewhat 
difEering form. Since this charge became common in Tudor 
armory it is perfiaps better that the original mill-rind should 
be called for distinction a mill-rind cross. 

Willoughby bore " Gules a mill-rind cro«.s silver." 

The crosslet, cross botonny or cross crosletted, is a cross whose 
limbs, of even breadth, end as trefoils or treble buds. It is 
rarely found in medieval examples in the shape —that of a cross 
with limbs ending in squarely cut plain aossesr— which it took 


Chctwodc. Swynnerton. Willoughby, Brerelegh. 

during the 16th-century decadence. As the sole charge of a 
shield it is very rare ; otherwise it is one of the commonest of 
charges. 

Brerelegh bore " Silver a crosslet gules." 

Within these modest limits we have brought the greater part 
of that monstrous host of crosses which cumber the dictionaries. 
A few rare varieties may be noticed. 

Dukiufield l)orc " Silver a voided cross with sharpened ends." 

Skirlaw, bishop of Durham (d. 1406), the son of a basket-weaver, 
lx)re " Silver a cross of three upright wattles sable, crossed and 
interwoven by throe more." 

Drury bore " Silver a chief vert with a St Anthony's cross gold 
between two golden molets, pierced gules." 

Brytton bore " Gold a patriarch’s cross set upon three degrees or 
.steps of gule.s." 

Hiirlestone of Cheshire bore " Silver a cross of four ermine tails 
sable." 

Melton bpre " Silver a Toulouse cross gules." By giving this cross 


Skirlaw. Drury. St Anthony's Cross. Bryttcm. 

a name from the counts of Toulouse, its best-known bearers, some 
elaborate blazonry is spartjd. 

The crosses paty and formy, and more especially the crosslets, 
are often borne fitchy, that is to say, with the lower limb some- 
wliat lengthened and ending in a point, for which reason the 
15th-century writers call these “ crosses fixabill.” In the 14th 
century rolls the word “ potent ” is sometimes used for these 
crosses fitchy, the long foot suggesting a potent or staff. From 
this source modern English armorists derive many of their 
“crosses potent,” whose four arms have the T heads of old- 
fashioned walking staves. 

Howard bore " Silver a bend between six crosslets fitchy gules." 

Scott of Congerhurst in Kent bore " Silver a crosslet fitchy sable." 

The Saltire is the cross in the form of that on which St Andrew 


Hurlestone. Melton. Howard. Scott 

suffered, whence it is borne on the banner of Scotland, and by 
the Andrew family of Northamptonshire. 

Nevfle of Raby bore '* Gules a saltire silver." 

Nicholas Upton, the 15th-century writer on armory, bore " Silver 
a saltire sable with the ends couped and five golden rmgs thereon." 
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Aynho bore ** Sable a saltire silver having the ends flowered between 
four leopards gold. ' * 

“ Mayster Elwett of Yorke chyre ” in a I5th-centu^ roll bears 
*' Silver a saltire of chains sable with a crescent in the chiei** 



Nevile. Upton. A3mho. Elwett 


Restwolde bore *' Party saltirewise of gules and ermine.** 

The chief is the upper part of the shield and^ marked out by a 
line of division, it is taken as one of the Ordinaries. Shields 
with a plain chief and no more are rare in England, but Tichborne 
of Tichborne has borne since the 13th century “ Vair a chief 
gold.” According to the heraldry books the 
chief should be marked off as a third part of 
the shield, but its depth varies, being broader 
when cha ged with devices and narrower 
when, itself uncha*^ed, it surmounts a charged 
field. Fenwick bore “ Silver a chief gules 
with six martlets countercoloured,” and in this 
case the chief would be the half of the shield. 

Fenwick. Clinging to the belief that the chief must not 
fill more than a third of the shield, the heraldry 
books abandon the word in such cases, blazoning them as “ party 
per fesse.” 

Hastang bore " Azure a chief gules and a lion with a forked tail 
over all.’* 

Walter Kingston seals in the 13th century with a shield of '* Two 
rings or annelets in the chief." 

Hilton of Westmoreland bore " Sable three rings gold and two 
saltire.s silver in the chief." 

With the chief may be named the Foot, the nether part of the 
shield marked of! as an Ordinary. So rare is this charge that 
we can cite but one example of it, that of the shield of John 
of Skipton, who in the 14th century bore “ Silver with the foot 
indented purple and a lion purple.” The foot, however, is a 
recognized bearing in France, whose heralds gave it the name 
of champagne. 

The Pale is a broad stripe running the length of the shield. 
Of a single pale and of three pales there are several old examples. 
Four r^ pales in a golden shield were borne by Eleanor of 
Provence, queen of Henry 111. ; but the number did not com* 
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Provence, 


mend itself to English armorists. When the field is divided 
evenly into six pales it is said to be paly ; if into four or eight 
pales, it is blazoned as paly of that number of pieces. But paly 
of more or less than six pieces is rarely found. 

The Yorkshire house of Gascoigne bore " Silver a pale sable with 
a golden conger's head thereon, cut ofi at the shoulder." 

Fcrlington bore " Gules three pales vair and a chief gold." 

Strelley bore '* Paly silver and azure.** 

Rothingo bore "Paly silver and gules of eight pieces." 

When the shield or charge is divided palewise down the middle 
into two tinctures it is said to be “ party.” “ Party silver 
and gules ” are the arms of the Waldegraves. Bemiingham 
bore “ Party silver and sable indented.” Caldecotc bore ” Party 
silver and azure with a chief gules.” Such partings of the : 
field often cut through charges whose colours change about on 


either side of the parting line. Thus Chaucer the poet bore 
” Party silver and gules with a bend countercoloured.” 

The Fesse is a band athwart the shield, filling, according to the 
rules of the heraldic writers, a third part of it. By ancient use, 
however, as in the case of the chief and pale, its width varies 
with the taste of the painter, narrowing when set in a field full 
of charges and broadening when charges are displayed on itself. 
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When two or three fesscs are borne they are commonly called 
Bars. Ermine jour bars gules ” is given as the shield of Sir 
John Sully, a 14th-century Garter knight, on his stall-plate 
at Windsor : but the j^te belongs to a later generation, and 
should probably have three bars only. Little bars borne in 
couples are styled Gemels (twins). The field divided into an 
even number of bars of alternate colours is said to be barry. 



Bermiugham. Calclecote. Colevile. Fauconberg. 


harry of six pieces being the normal number. If four or eight 
divisions be found the number of pieces must be named ; but with 
ten or more divisions the number is unreckoned and “ burcly ” 
is the word. 

Colo vile of Bitham bore " Gold a fesse gules." 

West lK)re " Silver a dance (or fesse dancy) sable." 

Fauconberg bore " Gold a fesse azure with three pales gules in the 
chief." 

Cayvile bore ** Silver a fesse gules, flowered on both sides.*' 



Cayvile. Devereux. Chambcrlaync. Harconrt. 


Devereux boro " Gules a fesse silver with three roundels silver in 
the chief." 

Chambcrlaync of Northamptonshire bore " Gules a fesse and three 
scallops gold." 

Harcourt bore " Gules two bars gold." 

Manners bore " Gold two bars azure and a chief gules." 

Wake bore " Gold two bars gules with three roundels gules in the 
chief." 

Bussy bore " Silver three bars sable." 

Badlesmere of Kent bore " Silver a fesse between two gemels 
gules.** 

Melsanby boro ** Sable two gemels and a chief silver.*' 
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Grey. 


Grey bore " Barry of silver and azure." 

Fitzalan of Bedale bore " Barry of eight pieces gold and gules. 
Stutevilu bore " Burely of silver and gules." 
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The Bend is a band traversing the shield aslant^ arms with 
one, two or three bends being common during the middle ages 
in England. Bendy shields follow the rule of shields paly and 
barry, but as many as ten pieces have been counted in them. 
The bend is often accompanied by a narrow bend on either 
side, these companions being called Cotices. A single narrow 
bend, struck over all other charges, is the Baston, wluch during 
the 13th and 14th centuries was a common difference ior the 
shields of the younger branches of a family, coming in later 
times to suggest itself as a difference for bastards. 

The Bend Sinister, the bend drawn from right to left beginning 
at the “ sinister ” corner of the shield, is reckoned in the heraldry 
books as a separate Ordinar)', and has a peculiar significance 



accorded to it by novelists. Medieval Elnglish seals afford 
a group of examples of Bends Sinister and Bastons Sinister, 
but there seems no reason for taking them as anything more 
than cases in which the artist has neglected the common rule. 
Mauley l)ore *' Gold a bend sable.'* 

Harley bore “ Gold a lietid with two cotices sable.” 

Wallop bore ” Silver a bend wavy sable.” 

Ralegh bore ” Gules a bend indented, or engrailed, silvea:.** 



Ralcgli. Tracy. Bodnigan. St Philibert. 


Tracy bore ” Gold tw'o bends gules with a scallop sable in the chief 
between the bends.” 

Bodrugan bore ” Gules three bends sable.” 

St Phililiert bore ** Bendy of six pieces, silver and azure.” 

Bishopstlon l)ore ” Bendy of six pieces, gold and azure, with a 
quarter ermine.” 

Monl/ort of Whitchurch Iwrc ” Bendy of ton pieces gold and 
azure.” 

Henry of l^ancaster, sccoiul son of Edmund Crouchback, bore the 
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arms of his cousin, the king of England, with the difference of ” a 
baston azure.” 

Adam Fraunceys (14th century) bore " Party gold and sable 
bend wise with a lion countercoloured.” The parting line is here 
commonly shown as " sinister.” 

The Cheveron, a word found in medievd building accounts 
for the harge-bemrds of a gable, is an Ordffiary whose form is 
explained by its name. Perhaps the very earliest of English 
armorial charges, and familiarized by the shield of the great 
house of Qare, it became exceedingly popular in England. 
Like the bend and the chief, its width varies in different examples. 
Likewise it.s angle varies, being sometimes so acute as to touch 
the top of the shield, while in post-medieval armory the point 
is often blunted beyond the right angle. One, two or three 
cheverons occur in numberless shields, and five cheverons have 
been found. Also there are some examples of the bearing of 
cheveronny. 


The earls of Gloucester of the house of Clare bore ” Gold three 
cheverons gules ” and the Staffords derived from them their shield of 
” Gold a cheveron gules.” 

Chaworth bore ” Azure two cheverons gold.” 

Peytevyn bore ” Cheveronny of ermine and gules.” 

St Quintin of Yorkshire bore "Cold two cheverons gules and a 
chief vair.” 

Sheffield bore Ermine a cheveron gules between three sheaves 
gold.” 

Cobham of Kent boro " Gules a cheveron gold w^ith three fleurs- 
de-lys azure thereon.” 

Fitzwalter bore ” Gold a fesse between two cheverons gules." 



Shields parted cheveronwise are common in the 15th century, 
when they are often blazoned as having chiefs " enty " or 
grafted. Aston of Cheshire bore “ Party sable and silver chever- 
onwise " or “ Silver a chief enty sable." 

The Pile or stake (esiache) is a wedge-shaped figure jutting 
from the chief to the foot of the shield, its name allied to the 
pile of the bridge-builder. A single pile is found in the notable 
arms of Chandos, and the black piles in tlie ermine shield of 
Hollis are seen as an example of the bearing of two piles. I'hree 
piles are more easily found, and when more than one is represented 
the points are brought together at the foot. In ancient armory 
piles in a shield are sometimes reckoned as a variety of pales, 
and a Basset with three piles on his shield is seen with three 
pales on his square banner. 

Chandos bore " Gold a pile gules.” 

Bryene bore ” Gold three piles azure.” 

The Quarter is the space of the first quarter of the shield 
divided crosswise into four parts. As an Ordinary it is an 
ancient cliarge and a common one in medieval England, although 
it has all but disappeared from modern heraldry books, the 
" Canton," an alleged "diminutive," unknown to early armory, 
taking its place. Like the other Ordinaries, its size is found 
to vary with the scheme of the shield's charges, and this has 
persuaded those armorists who must needs call a nan*ow bend 
a " bendlet," to the invention of the " Clinton," a word which 
in the sense of a quarter or small quarter appears for the first 
time in the latter part of the 15th century. Writers of the 
14th century sometimes give it the name of the Cantel, but this 
word is also applied to the void space on the opposite side of 
the chief, seen above a bend. 



Blencowe bore " Gules a quarter silver.” 

Basset of Drayton bore " Gold three piles (or pales) gul^s with a 
quarter ermine.”' 

Wydvile bore ” Silver a fesse and a quarter gules.” 

Odingscles bore " Silver a fesse gules with a molet gules in the 
quarter.” 

Robert Dene of Sussex (14th century) bore " Gules a quarter 
azure ‘ embelif,* or aslant, and thereon a sleeved arm and hand of 
silver.” 

Shields or charges divided crosswise with a downward line 
and a line athwart are said to be quarterly. An ancient coat 
of this fashion is that of Say who bore (13th century) " Quarterly 
gold and gules ” — the first and fourth quarters being gold and 
the second and third red. Ever or Eure bore the same with the 
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addition of a bend sable with three silver scallops thereon.” 
Phelip, Lord Bardolf, bore “ Quarterly gules and silver with an 
eagle gold in the quarter.” 

With the 15th century came a fashion of dividing the shield 
into more than four squares, six and nine divbions being often 
found in arms of that age. The heraldry books, eager to work 
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out problems of blazonry, decide that a shield divided into 
six squares should be de.scribed as “ Party per fesse with a pale 
counterchanged,” and one divided into nine squares as bearing 
” a cross quarter-pierced.” It seems a simpler business to 
follow a i5th-ceniury fashion and to blazon such shields as 
being of six or nine pieces.” Thus John Garther (15th century) 
bore “Nine pieces erminees and ermine ” and Whitgreave of 
Staffordshire “Nine pieces of azure and of Stafford’s arms, 
which are gold with a cheveron gules.” The Tallow Chandlers 
of London had a grant in 1456 of “ Six pieces azure and silver 
with three doves in the azure, each with an olive sprig in her 
beak.” 

Squared into more than nine squares the shield becomes 
cheeky or checkered and the number is not reckoned. Warenne’s 
checker of gold and azure is one of the most ancient coats in 
England and checkered fields and charges follow in great numbers. 
Even lions have been borne checkered. 

Warenne bore *' Cheeky gold and azure.*' 

Clifford bore the like with a fesse gules." 

CxDbham bore " Silver a lion cheeky gold and sable." 

Ardenic bore " Ermine a fesse cheeky gold and gules." 

Such charges as this fesse of Arderne’s and other checkered 
fesses, bars, bends, borders and the like, will commonly bear but 
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two rows of squares, or three at the most. The heraldry writers 
are ready to note that when two rows are used “ coiinter- 
compony ” is the word in place of cheeky, and “ compony- 
countcr-compony ” in the case of three rows. It is needless to 
say that these words have neither practical value nor antiquity 
to commend them. But bends and bastons, labels, borders 
and the rest are often coloured with a single row of alternating 
tinctures. In this case the pieces are said to be “ gobony.” 
Thus John Cromwell (14th century) bore “ Silver a chief gules 
with a baston gobony of gold and azure.” 

The scocheon or shield used as a charge is found among the 
earliest arms. Itself charged with arms, it served to indicate 
alliance by blood or by tenure with another house, as in the 
l)earings of St Owen whose shield of “ Gules with a cross silver ” 
has a scocheon of Clare in the quarter. In the latter half of the 
15th century it plays an important part in the curious marshalling 
of the arms of great houses and lordships. 

Erpingham boro " Vert a scocheon silver with an orlc (or border) 
of silver martlets." 

Davillcrs bore at the battle of Boroughbridge " Silver tiuree 
scochcons gules." 

The scocheon was often borne voided or pierced, its field cut 
away to a narrow border. Especially was this the case in the 
far North, where the Balliols, who bore .such a voided scocheon, 


were powerful. The voided scocheon is wrongly named in all 
the heraldry books as an orle, a term which belongs to a number 
of small charges set round a central charge. Thus the martlets 
in the shield of Erpingham, already described, may be called an 
orle of martlets or a border of martlets. This misnaming of the 
voided scocheon has caused a curious misapprehension of its 
form, even Dr Woodward, in his Heraldry, British and Foreign, 
describing the “ orle ” as “a narrow border detached from the 
edge of the shield.” Following this definition modem armorial 
artists will, in the case of quartered arms, draw the “ orle ” in 
a first or second quarter of a quartered shield as a rectangular 
figure and in a third or fourth quarter as a scalene triangle 
with one arched side. Thereby the original voided scocheon 
changes into forms without meaning. 

Balliol bore " Gules a voided scocheon silver." 

Surtees bore " Ermine with a quarter of the arms of Balliol." 

The Tressure or flowered tressure is a figure which is correctly 
described by Woodward’s incorrect description of the orle as 
cited above, being a narrow inner border of the shield. It is 
distinguished, however, by the fleurs-de-lys which decorate it. 
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setting off its edges. The double tressure which surrounds the 
lion in the royal shield of Scotland, and which is l)orne by many 
Scottish houses who have served their kings well or mated with 
their daughters, is carefully descriljed by Scottish heralds as 
“ flowered and counter-flowered,” a blazon which is held to 
mean that the fleurs-de-lys show head and tail in turn from the 
outer rim of the outer tressure and from the inner rim of the 
innermost. But this seems to have been no essential matter 
with medieval armorists and a curious 15th-century enamelled 
roundel of the arms of Vampage shows that in this English 
case the flowering takes the more convenient form of allowing 
all the lily heads to sprout from the outer rim. 

Vampage Itorc *' Azure an eagle silver within a flowered tressure 
silver." 

The king of Scots bore *' Gold a lion within a douVdc tressure 
flowered and counterflowered gnles." 

Felton bore " (iules two lions passant within a double tressure 
flory silver." 

The Border of the shield when marked out in its own tincture 
is counted as an Ordinary. Plain or charged, it was commonly 
used as a difference. As the principal charge of a shield it is 
very rare, so rare that in most cases where it apparently occurs 
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we may, perhaps, be following medieval custom in blazoning 
the shield as one charged with a scocheon and not with a border. 
Thus Hondescole bore “ Ermine a border gules ” or “ Gules a 
scocheon ermine.” 

Somerville bore " Burely silver and gules and a l^orcler azure with 
golden martlets." 

Paynel bore “ Silver two bars sable with a bonh r, or orle, of 
martlets gules." 

The Flaunches are the flanks of the shield which, cut off by 
rounded lines, are borne in pairs as Ordinaries. These charges 
are found in many coats devised by 15th-century armorists. 

xiir. II 
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“Ermine two flaunches aaure with six golden wheat-ears” 
was borne hy John Greyby of Oxfordshire (15th century). 

The Label is a narrow fillet across the upper part of the chief, 
from which hang three, four, five or more peiidants, the pendants 
being, in most old examples, broader than the fillet. Reckoned 
with the Ordinaries, it was commonly used as a means of differenc- 
ing a cadet’s shield, and in the heraldry books it has become tlie 
accepted difference for an eldest son, although the cadets often 
bore it in the middle ages. John of Hastings bore in 1300 before 
Carlavcrock “ Gold a sleeve (or maunche) gules,” while Edmund 
his brother bore the same arms with a sable label. In modern 
armory the pendants are all but invariably reduced to three, 
which, in debased examples, are given a dovetailed form while 
the ends of the fillet are cut off. 

The Fret, drawn as a voided lozenge interlaced by a slender 
saltire, is counted an Ordinary. A cliarge in such a shape is 
extremely rare in medieval armory, its ancient form when the 
field is covered liy it being a number of bastons— three being 
the customary number — interlaced by as many more from the 
sinister side. Although the whole is described as a fret in certain 
English blazons of the 15th ccntuiy^, the adjective “fretty” 
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is more commonly used. Trussel’s fret is remarkable for its 
bezants at the joints, which stand, doubtless, for the golden 
nail-heads of the “ trellis ” suggested liy his name. Curwen, 
Wyvile and other northern houses bearing a fret and a chief 
have, owing to their fashion of drawing their frets, often seen 
them changed hy the heraldry books into “ three cheverons 
braced or interlaced.” 

Huddlestone bore *' Cinles fretty .silver." 

Trusscl bore " SilYTr fretty gules, the joints bezanty." 

Hugh Giflard (i^tli century) bore " Gules with an engrailed fret 
of ermine." 

Wyvile bore " Gules fretty vair with a chief gold." 

Boxliull l)ore " Gold a lion azure fretty silver." 

Another Ordinary is the Giron or Gyron — & word now com- 
monly mispronounced with a hard “ g.” It may be defined as the 
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lower half of a quarter which has been divided bendwise. No 
old example of a single giron can be found to match the figure 
in the heraldry books. Gironny, or gyronny, is a manner of 
dividing the fu^ld into sections, by lines radiating from a centre 
point, of which many instances may be given. Most of the 
earlier examples liave some twelve divisions although later 
•irmoiy’ gives eight as the normal number, as Campbell bears 
them. 

Bassingbournc bore " ('.ironuy of gold and azure of twelve 
cs." 

William Stoker, who died l^rd Mayor of Ixjn<lon in 1484, bore 
Gironny of six pieces azure and silver with three ix>pmjays in the 
ver pieces." 

A pair of girons on cither side of a chief were borne in tlie strange 
shield of Mortimer, commonly blazoned as " Barry azure and gold 
of six pieces, the chief azure with two pales and two girons gold, ,a 
scocheon silver over all." An early example sliows that this shield 
began as a plain field with a gobony l>ordcr. 


With the Ordinaries we may lake the Roundels or Pdlels, 
disks or balls of various colours. Ancient custom gives the name 
of a bezant to the golden roundel, and the folly of the heraldic 
writers has found names for all the others, names which may 
be disregarded together with the belief tliat, while bezants and 
silver roundels, as representing coins, must be pictured with a 
flat surface, roundels of other hues must needs be shaded by 
the painter to represent rounded balls. Rings or Aniielete 
were common charges in the North, where Lowthers, Musgraves 
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and many more, differenced the six rings of Vipont by Ixjaring 
them in various colours. 

Burlay of Wliarfdalc bore " Gules a bezant." 

Courtenay, earl of Devon, bore " Gold three roundels gules with 
a label azure." 

Caraunt bore " Silver three roundels azure, each with three 
cheverons gules." 

Vipont l)ore " Gold six annclets g^es.” 

A vend boro " Silver a f esse and six annelets {aunels) gules." 

Hawberk of Staplcford bore " Silver a bend sable charged with 
three pieces of a miiil liawberk, each of three linked rings of gold." 

Stourton bore " Sable a bend gold between six fountains." The 
fountain is a roundel charged with waves of white and blue. 

The Lozenge is linked in the heraldry book with the Fusil. 
This Fusil is described as a lengthened and sharper lozenge. But 
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it will be understood that the Fusil, other than as part of 
an engrailed or indented bend, jxilc or fessc, is not known to 
true armor>^ Also it is one of the notable acliievcmcnts of 
the English writers on heraldry that they should have allotted 
to the lozenge, when borne Aoided, the name of Mascle, This 
“ mascle ” is the w^ord of the oldest arniorists for the unvoided 
charge, the voided being sometimes described liy them as a 
lozenge, without further qualification. Fortunately the difficulty^ 
can be solved by following the late i4th-centur\' custom in 
distinguishing between “ lozenges ” and voided lozenges ” and 
by abandeming altogether this misleading word Mascle. 

Thomas of Merstone, a clerk, bore on his seal in 1359 " Ermine a 
lozenge with a pierced mole! thereon." 
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Braybrokc bore " Silver seven voided lozenges gules." 

Charles bore " Ermine a chief gules with five golden lozenges 
thereon." 

Fitzw'illiam bore " Xx>zengy silver and gule.s." 

Billets arc oblong figures set upright. Black billets in the 
arms of Delves of Cheshire stand for “ delves ” of earth and the 
gads of steel in the arms of the London Ironmongers’ Company 
took a somewhat similar form. 
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Sir Ralph Mouncheoay bore ia the 14th ceatury Silver a cheverou 
between three billets satjle/' 

Haggerston bore Azure a bend with cotices silver and three billets 
sable on the bend.’* 

With the Billet, the Ordinaries, uncertain as they are in number, 
may be said to end. But we may here add certain armorial 
charges which might well have been counted with them. 

Fint of these is the Mokt, a word corrupted in modem heraldry 
to Mullet, a fish-like change with nothing to commend it This 
figure is as a star of five or six points, six points being perhaps 
tl^ oommonest form in old examples, although the sixth point is, 
as a rule^ lost during the later period. Medieval armorists are 
not, it seems, inclined to make any distinction between molcts 
of five and six points, but some families, sudi as the Harpedens 
and Asshetons, remained constant to the five-pointed form. It 
was generally borne pierced with a round hole, and then represents, 
as its name implies, the rowel of a spur. In ancient rolls of arms 
the word Rowel is often used, and probably indicated the pierced 
molct. That the piercing was reckoned an essential difference 
is shown by a roll of the time of Edward IL, in which Sir John 
of Pabenham bears “ Barr}' azure and silver, with a bend gules 
and three molets gold thereon,” arms which Sir John his son 
differences by piercing the molets. Beside these names is that 
of Sir Walter Baa with ** Gules a cheveron and three rowels 
silver,” rowels which arc shown on seals of this family as pierced 
molets. Probably an older bearing than tlie molet, which would 
be popularized when the rowellcd spur began to the place 
of the prick-spur, is the Star or Estoile, differing from the 
molet in that its five or six points are wavy”. It is possible that 
several star bearings of the 13th century were changed in the 
14th for molcts. The star is not pierced in the fashion of the 
molet; but, like the molet, it tends to lose its sixth point in armory 
of the decadence. Suns, sometimes blazoned in old rolls as Sun- 
rays — rays de solfil — are pictured as unpierced molets of many 
points, which in rare cases are waved. 

Tlarpedcn bore " Silver a pierced molet gules.” 

Gcntil bore ” Gold a chief sable with t^vo molets golcs pierced 
gules.” 

Grimston bore ” Silver a fesse sable and thereon three molcts silver 
pierced gules.” 

Ingleby of Yorkshire boro ” Sable a star silver.” 

Sir John de la Have of Lincolnshire bore ” Silver a sun gules.” 

The Crescent is a charge which has to answer for many idle 
tales concerning the crusading ancestors of families who bear 
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it. It is commonly ])orne with both points uppermost, but when 
representing the waning or the waxing moon — decrescent or 
increscent — its horns are turned to the sinister or dexter side 
of the sliield. 

Peter de Marines (13th century) bore on his seal a shield charged 
with a crescent in the chief. 

William Gobioun (14111 century) bore ” A bend between two 
waxing moons.” 

Longchamp bore ” Ermine three crescents gules, pierced silver.” 

Tinctures , — ^The tinctures or hues of the shield and its charges 
are seven in number — gold or yellow, silver or white, red, blue, 
black, green and purple. Medieval custom gave, according to 
a rule often broken, “ gules,” “ azure ” and “ sable ” as more 
high-sounding names for the red, blue and black. Green was 
often named as “ vert,” and sometimes as “ synobill,” a word 
which as ** sinople ” is used to this day by French armorists. 
The song of the siege of Carlaverock and other early documents 
have red, gules or “ vermeil,” sable or black, azure or blue, but 
gules, azure, sable and vert came to be recognized as armorists’ 


adjectives, and an early 15th-century romance discards tlie simple 
words deliberately, telling us of its hero that 

'* His shield was black and blue, sanz fable, 

Barred of azure and of sable.” 

But gold and silver served as the armorists' words for yellows 
and whites until late in the i6th century, when, gold and silver 
made w^ay for “ or ” and “ argent,” words which those for whom 
the interest of armory lies in its liveliest days will not be eager 
to accept. Likewise the colours of “sanguine” and “ ten mV* 
brought in by tlie pedants to bring the tinctures to the mystical 
number of nine may be disregard^. 

A certain armonal chart of the duchy of Brabant, published 
in lYioo, is the earliest example of the practice whereby later 
engravers have indicated colours in uncoloured plates by the 
use of lines and dots. Gold is indicated by a powdering of dots ; 
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sib'er is left plain. Azure is shown by liorizoiilal shading lines ; 
gules by upright lines ; sable by cross-hatching of upright and 
horizontal lines. Diagonal lines from sinister to dexter indicate 
purple; vert is marked with diagonal lines from dexter to 
sinister. The practice, in spite of a certain convenience, lias Ixien 
disastrous in its cramping effects on armorial art, especially 
when applied to seals and coins. 

Besides the two “ metals ” and five “ colours,” fields and 
charges are varied by the use of the furs ermine and vair. Ermine 
is shown by a white field flecked w'ith black ermine tails, and vair 
by a conventional representation of a fur of small skins sewn in 
rows, white and blue skins alternately. In the 15th centur}' 
there was a popular variant of ermine, white tails upon a black 
field. To this fur the books now give the name of “ ermines ” — 
a most unfortunate choice, since ermines is a name used in old 
documents for the original ermine. “ Erminecs,” which has 
at least a i5th-ccntiir}' authority, will serve for those who arc 
not content to speak of “sable ermined with silver.” Vair, 
although silver and blue be its normal form, may be made up 
of gold, silver or ermine, with sable or gules or vert, but in these 
latter cases the colours must be named in the blazon. To the 
vairs and ermines of old use the heraldry books have added 
“ erminois,” which is a gold field with black ermine tails, “ pean/* 
w hich is “ erminois ” reversed, and “ erminites,” which is 
ermine with a single red hair on either side of each black tail. 
The vairs, mainly by misunderstanduig of the varir>us patterns 
found in old paintings, have been amplified with “ countervair,** 
“ potent,*' “ counter- potent ** and “ vair-cn- point/* no one of 
which merits description. 

No .shield of a plain metal or colour has ever been borne by 
an Englishman, although the knights at Carlaverock and Falkirk 
saw Amaneu d’Albrct with his banner all of red having no 
charge thereon. Plain ermine was the shield of the duke of 
Brittany and no Englishman challenged t^ie bearing. But 
Beauchamp of Hatch bore simple Ferrer* of Derby “ Vairy 
gold and gules,” and Ward “ Vairy silver and sable.” Gresley 
had “ Vairy ermine and gules,” and Bcchc “ Vairy silver and 
gules.** 

Only one Engli.sh example has hitherto been discovered of a 
field covered not with a fur but with overlapping feathers. 
A 15th-century book of arms gives “ Plumetty of gold and 
purple ” for “ Mydlam in Coverdale.’* 

Drops of various colours which variegate certain fields and 
charges are often mistaken for ermine tails when ancient seals 
are deciphered. A simple example of such spattering is in the 
shield of Grayndore, who bore “ Party ermine and verl, the vert 
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dropped with gold.” Sir Richard le Brun (14th century) bore 
“ Azure a silver lion dropped with gules.” 

A very common variant of charges and fields Is the sowing 
or ‘‘ powdering ” them with a small charge repeated many times. 
Mortimer of Norfolk bore “gold powdered with fieurs-de-lys 
sable ” and Edward III. quartered for the old arms of France 
'' Azure powdered with fieurs-de-lys gold^” such fields being often 
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described as flowered or flory. Golden billets were scattered 
in Cowdray’s red shield, which is blazoned as “ Gules billety 
gold,” and bezants in that of Zouche, which is ” Gules bezanty 
with a quarter ermine.” The disposition of such charges varied 
with the users. Zouche as a rule shows ten bezants placed four, 
three, two and one on his shield, while the old arms of France 
in the royal coat allows the pattern of flowers to run over the 
edge, the shield border thus showing halves and tops and stelk 
ends of the fleurs-dc-lys. But the commonest of these powderings 
is that with crosslets, as in the arms of John la Warr ” Gules 
criisily silver with a silver lion.” 

TreeSi Leaves^ and FUnvers. — Sir Stephen Cheyndut, a 13th- 
centur}' knight, bore an oak tree, the cheyne of his first syllable, 
while for like reasons a Piriton had a pear tree on his shield. 
Three pears were borne {temp, Edward 111 .) by Nicholas Stivecle 
of Huntingdonshire^ and about the same date is Applegarth’s 
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shield of three red apples in a silver field. Ixjaves of burdock 
are in the arms (14th century) of Sir John de Lisle and mulljerry 
leaves in those of Sir Hugh de Morieus. Three roots of trees 
are given to one Richard Rotour in a 14th-century roll, Mal- 
herbe (13th century) bore the “evil herb” — a teazle bush. 
Pineapples are borne here and there, and it will be noted that 
armorists have not surrendered this, our ancient word for the 
“ fir-cone,” to the foreign ananas. Out of the cornfield English 
armory took the sheaf, three sheaves being on the shield of an 
earl of Chester early in the 13th century and Sheffield bearing 
sheaves for a play on his name. For a like reason PeverePs 
sheaves were sheaves of pepper. Rye bore three ears of rye on a 
bend, and Graindorge had barley-ears. Flowers are few in this 
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field of armory, although lilies with their stalks and leaves arc 
in the grant of arms to Eton College. Ousethorpe has water 
flowers, and now and again we find some such strange charges 
as those in the 15th-century shield of Thomas Porthelyne who 
bore “ Sable a cheveron gules between three * popyebolles,' or 
poppy-heads vert.” 

The fleur-de-lys, a conventional form from the beginnings of 


armory, might well be taken amongst the “ ordinaries.” In 
England as in France it is found in great plenty. 

Aguylon bore “ Gules a fleur-de-lys silver.” 

Peyferer bore Silver three fleur-de-lys sable.” 

Trefoils are very rarely seen until the 15th century, although 
Hervey has them, and Gausill, and a Bosville coat seems to have 
borne them. They have always their stalk left 
hanging to them. Vincent, Hattecliffe and 
Massingberd all bore the quatrefoil, while 
Ihe Bardolfs, and the Quincys, earls of Win- 
chester, had cinqfoils. The old rolls of arms 
made much confusion between cinqfoils and 
sixfoils {quintefoilles e sisfoilles) and the rose. 

It is stiU uncertain how far that confusion 
extended amongst the families which bore Eton College, 
these charges. The cinqfoil and sixfoil, how- 
ever, are all but invariably pierced in the middle like 
the spur rowel, and the rose’s blunt-^dged petals give it 
definite shape soon after the decorative movement of the 
Edwardian age began to carve natural buds and flowers in stone 
and wood. 

Hervey bore ” Gules a bend silver with three trefoils vert thereon.** 

Vincent bore ” Azure three quatrefoils silver.*' 
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Quincy bore ” Gules a cinqfoil silver.” 

Bardolf of Wormegay bore ” Gules three cinqfoils silver.*' 
Casington bore ” Azure three roses gold.** 

Hilton bore ” Silver three chaplets or garlands of red roses.” 


Beasts and Birds, — The book of natural history as studied in 
the middle ages lay open at the chapter of the lion, to which 
royal beast all the noble virtues were set down. What is the 
oldest armorial seal of a sovereign prince as yet discovered bears 
the rampant lion of Flanders. In England we know of no royal 
shield earlier than that first seal of Richard 1 . which has a like 
device. A long roll of our old earls barons and knights wore the 
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lion on their coats — I.acy, Marshal, Fitzalan and Montfort, 
Percy, Mowbray and I’albot. By custom the royal beast is 
shown as rampant, touching the ground with but one foot and 
clawing at the air in noble rage. So far is this the normal 
attitude of a lion that the adjective “ rampant ” was often 
dropped, and w^e have leave and good authority for blazoning 
the rampant beast simply as “ a lion,” leave which a writer on 
armory may take gladly to the saving of much repetition. In 
France and Germany this licence has dways been the rule, and 
the modem English herald’s blazon of “ Gules a lion rampant 
or ” for the arms of Fitzalany becomes in French de gueules an 
lion d'or and in German in Rot ein goldener Loeive, Other 
positions must be named with care and the prowling “lion 
passant ” distinguished from the rampant beast, as well as from 
such rarer shapes as the couchant lion, the lion sleeping, sitting 
or leaping. Of these the lion passant is the only one conunonly 
encountered. The lion standing with his forepaws together is 
not a figure for the shield, but for the crest, where he t^es this 
position for greater stableness upon the helm, and the sitting 
lion is also found rather upon helms than in shields. For a 
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couchant lion or a dormant lion one must search far afield^ 
^though there are some medieval instances. The leaping lion 
is in so few shields that no maker of a heraldry book has^ it 
would appear^ discovered an example. In the books this lion 
salient is described as with the hind paws together on the 
ground and the fore paws together in the air, somewhat after the 
fashion of a diverts first movement. But examples from seals 
and monuments of the Felbrigges and the Merks show that the 
leaping lion differed onl^ from the rampant in that he leans 
somewhat forward in his eager spring. The compiler of the 
British Museum catalogue of medieval armorial seals, and others 
equally unfamiliar with medieval armory, invariably describe 
this position as “ rampant,” seeing no distinction from other 
rampings. As rare as the leaping lion is the lion who looks 
backward over his shoulder. This position is called “ regardant ” 
by modem armorists. The old French blazon calls it rere 
regardant or turnaunte le visage arere, “ regardant ” alone meaning 
simply “ looking,” and therefore we shall describe it more 
reasonably in plain English as “ looking backward.” The two- 
headed lion occurs in a i.5th“Century coat of Mason, and at the 
same period a monstrous lion of three bodies and one head is 
^ borne, apparently, by a Sharingbury. 

The lion’s companion is the leopard. What might be the 
true form of this beast was a dark thing to the old armorist, yet 
knowing from the report of grave travellers that the leopard 
was begotten in spouse-breach between the lion and the pard, 
it was felt that his shape would favour his sire’s. But nice 
distinctions of outline, even were they ascertainable, are not to be 
marked on the tiny seal, or easily expressed by the broad strokes 
of the shield painter. The leopard was indeed lesser than the 
lion, but in armory, as in the Noah’s arks launched by the old 
yards, the bear is no bigger than the badger. Then a happy 
device came to the armorist. He would paint the leopard like 
the lion at all points. But as the lion looks forward the leopard 
should look sidelong, showing his whole face. The matter was 
arranged, and until the end of the middle ages the distinction 
held and served. The disregarded writers on armory, Nicholas 
Upton and his fellows, protested that a lion did not become a 
leopard by turning his face sidelong, but none who fought in the 
field under lion and leopard banners heeded this pedantry from 
cathedral closes. The English king’s beasts were leopards in 
blazon, in ballad and chronicle, and in the mouths of liegeman 
and enemy, Henry V.’s herald, named from his master’s coat, 
was Leopard Herald; and Napoleon’s gazettes 
never fail to speak of the English leopards. In 
our own days, those who deal with armory as 
antiquaries and students of the past will observe 
the old custom for convenience’ sake. Those 
for whom the interest of heraldry lies in the 
nonsense-language brewed during post-medieval 
years may correct the medieval ignorance at 
England. their pleasure. The knight who saw the king’s 
banner fly at Falkirk or Crecy tells us that it 
l^ore “ Gules with three leopards of gold.” The modern 
armorist will shame the unmstructed warrior with “ Gules 
three lions passant gardant in pale or.” 

As the lion rampant is the normal lion, so the normal leopard 
is the leopard pEissant, the adjective being needless. In a few 
cases only the leopard rises up to ramp in the lion’s fashion, 
and here he must be blazoned without fail as a leopard rampant. 

Parts of the lion and the leopard are common charges. Chief 
of these are the demi-lion and the demi-leopard, beasts com- 
])lete above their slender middles, even to the upper parts of 
their lashing tails. Rampant or passant, they follow the customs 
of the unmaimed brute. Also the heads of lion and leopard 
are in many shields, and here the armorist of the modem hand- 
lx)oks stumbles by reason of his refusal to regard clearly marked 
medieval distinctions. The instructed will know a lion’s head 
because it shows but half the face and a leopard’s head because 
it is seen full-face. But the handbooks of heraldry, knowing 
naught of leopards, must judge by absence or pr^ence of a 
mane, speaking uncertainly of leopards’ faces and lions’ heads 



andf^es. Here again the old path is the straighter. The head 

of a lion, or indeed of any beast, bird or monster, is generally 
painted as razed, or tom away with a ragged edge which 
is pleasantly conventionalized. Less often it is found ” couped ” 
or cut off with a sheer line. But the leopard’s head is neither 
razed nor couped, for no neck is shown below it. Likewise the 
lion’s fore leg or paw— “ gamb ” is the book word— may Ije 
borne, razed or couped. Its normal position is raised upright, 
although Newdegate seems to have borne “ Gules three lions’ 
legs razed silver, the paws downward.” With the strange 
bearing of the lion’s whip-like tail cut off at the rump, we may 
end the list of these oddments. 

Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, bore “ Gules a lion gold.” 

Simon de Montfort bore Gules a silver lion with a forked tail.” 

Segrave bore ” Sable a lion silver crowned gold.” 

Havering bore ” Silver a lion rampant gules with a forked tail, 
having a collar azure.” 

Felbriggc of Felbrigge bore “ Gold a leaping lion gules.” 

Esturmy bore ” Silver a lion sable (or purple) looking backward.” 

Marmion bore ” Gules a lion vair.” 

Mason bore ” Silver a tw’O-headed lion gules.” 

Lovetot bore ” Silver a lion parted athwart of sable and gules.” 

Richard le Jen bore ” Vert a lion gold ” — the arms of Wakelin 
of Ardeme — ” with a fesse gules on the lion.” 

Fiennes bore ” Azure three lions gold.” 

Leybuzne of Kent bore ” Azure six lions silver.” 
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Carew Ixjre ” Gold three lions passant sable.” 

Fothcringhay lx>rc ” Silver two lions passant sable, looking back- 
ward.” 

Richard Norton of Waddeworth (1357) .sealed with arms of ” A 
lion dormant.” 

Lisle l^ire ” Gules a leopard silver crowned gold.” 

Ludlowc bore ” Azure three leopards silver.” 

Brocas bore ” Sable a leopard rampant gold.** 
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John Ilardrys of Kent seals in 1372 with arms of ” a sitting 
Jeopard.” 

John Northampton, Lord Mayor of London in 1381, l>ore ” Azure 
a crowned leopard gold with two bodies rampant against each other.” 
Newenham bore ” Azure three dcmi-lions silver.” 

A deed delivered at Lapworth in Warwickshire in 1466 is sealed 
with arms of ” a raolet between three dcrai-lcopards.” 

Kenton ^rc ” Gules three lions' heads razed sable.** 



Kenton. 
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Pole, earl and duke of Suffolk, l)ore ” Az.iire a fesse between three 
leopards’ heads gold.” 

Cantelou bore ” .\zurc three leopards’ heads silver with silver 
fleurs-dc-lys issuing from them.” , 

Wederton bore ” Gules a cheveron between three lions legs raze<i 

silver ” , 

Pynchebek bore ” silver three forked tails of lions sable.” 

Tlie tiger is rarely named in collections of medieval arms. 
Deep mystery wrapped the shape of him, which was never during 
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the middle ages standardized by artists. A crest upon a 15th- 
ccntury brass shows him as a lean wolf-like figure, with a dash 
of the hoar, gazing after his vain wont into a looking-glass ; 
and the 16th-century heralds gave him the body of a lion with the 
head of a wolf, head and body being tufted here and there with 
thick tufts of hair. But it is noteworthy that the arms of Sir 

J ohn Norwich, a well-known knight of the 14th century, are 
lazoncd in a roll of that age as party azure and gules with a 
tiger rampant ermine."* Now this beast in the arms of Norw'ich 
has been commonly taken for a lion, and the Norwich family 
seem in later times to have accepted the lion as their bearing. 
But a portion of a painted roll of Sir John’s day shows on careful 
examination that his lion has been given two moustache-like 
tufts to the nose. A copy made about 1600 of another roll gives 
the same decoration to the Norwich lion, and it is at least possible 
wc have here evidence that the economy of the medieval armor- 
ist allowed him to make at small cost his lion, his leopard and 
lu‘s tiger out of a single beast form. 

Take away the Hons and tlie leopards, and the other Ijeasts 
upon medieval shields are a little herd. In most cases they 
arc here to play upon the names of their bearers. Thus Swin- 
burne of Northumberland has the heads of swine in his coat 
and Bacon has bacon pigs. Three white bears were borne by 
Harlingham, and a l>ear ramping on his hind legs for BarnarcL 
I.twett of Aslwell had three running wolves, Videlou three 
wolves’ heads, Colfox three foxes’ heads. 

Three Jiedgehogs were in the arms of Hcriz. Bamewall 
reminds us of extinct natives of England by bearing tw^o heavers, 
and Otter of Yorkshire had otters. Harewell had hares’ heads, 
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Ctmhffe comes, Mitford moles or moldiwarps. A l^bot of 
I^ncashire haul three purple squirrels in a silver .shield. An 
elephant was brought to England ns early as tlic days of Henry 
III., but he had no immediate annorial progeny, although 
Saunders of Northants may have borne before the end of the 
middltJ age.s the elephants’ heads which speak of Alysaunder 
the Great, patron of all Saunderses. Bevil of the west had a red 
bull, and Bulktley bore three silver bulls’ heads. The lieads 
in Netcham’s T4th-century shield arc neat’s heads, ox heads 
are for Oxwyk. Calves are for Vecl, and the same mild beasts 
are in the arm.s of that fierce knight Hugh Calveley. Stansfeld 
Ixire three rams with l)ells at their necks, and a i4th-centnry 
Lecheford thought no .shame to bear the head of the ram who 
is the s3’’mlK)l of lecher)". Tambton had lambs. Goats were 
b: rne by rhi*\'ercoiirt to play on his name, a leaping goat by 
Bardwcll, and goats’ heads by Gateshead. Of the race of dogs 
the greyhound and the talbot, or mastiff, are found most often. 
Thus Talbot of Cumberland had talbots, and Mauleverer, running 
greyhounds or ‘‘ leverers ” for his name’s sake. The alaund, 
a big, crop-eiured dog, is in the 15th-century shield of John Woode 
of Kent, and “ kenet^,” or little tracking dogs, in a i3th-centur)" 
coat of Kenet. The horse is not casHy found as an English charge, 
but Moyle’s white mule seems an old coat ; horses’ heads are 
in Horsley’s shield, and ass heads make crests for more than 
one noble house. Askew has three asses in his arms. Three bats 
or flittermice arc in the shield of Burninghill and in that of 
Heyworth of Whethamstede. 

As might be looked for in a land where forest and greenwood 
once linked from sea to sea, the wild deer is a common charge 
in the .shield. Downes of Cheshire bore a hart “ lodged ” or 
lying down. Hertford had harts' heads, Malebis, fawns’ heads 
(Usus de bis), Bukinghara, beads of bucks. The harts in Rother- 
ham’s arms are the roes of his name’s first syllable. Reindeer 


heads were borne by Bowet in the 14th century. Antelopes, 
fierce beasts with horns that have something of the ibex, show 
by their great claws, their Kon tails, and their boar muzzles 
and tusks that they are midway between the hart and the 
monster. 

Of the outlandish monsters the ^ffon is the oldest and the 
chief. With the hinder parts of a lion, the rest of him is eagle, 
head and shoulders, wings and fore legs. The 
long tuft under the beak arrd his pointed ears 
mark him out from the eagle when his head 
alone is borne. At an early date a griffon 
rampant, his normal position, was borne by 
the great house of Montagu as a quartering, 
and another griffon pkayed upon Griffin’s name. 

The wyver, who becomes wyvern in the 16th 
century, and takes a new form under the Griffin, 
care of inventive heralds, was in the middle 
ages a lizard-like dragon, generally with small wings. Sir 
Edmund Mauley in the 14th century is found differencing the 
black bend of his elder brother by charging it with three wyvers 
of silver. During the middle ages there seems small distinction 
between the wyver and the still rarer dragon, which, with the 
coming of the Tudors, who bore it as their 
badge, is seen as a four-legged monster with 
wings and a tail that ends like a broad 
arrow. The monster in the arms of Drake, 
blazoned by Tudor heralds as a wyvern, is 
clearly a fire-drake or dragon in his origin. 

The unicorn rampant was borne by Harlyn 
of Norfolk, unicorn’s heads by the Cambridge- 
shire family of Paris. The mermaid witli her Drake, 
comb and looking-glass makes a i4th-centiiry 
crest for Byron, while Silver a bend gules with three silver 
harpies thereon ” is found in the 15th century for Entyrdene. 

Concerning beasts and monsters the heraldry books have 
many adjectives of blazonr)’* which may be disregarded. P'ven 
as it W'as once the pride of the cook pedant to carve each bird 
on the board with a new W’^ord for the art, so it became the 
delight of the pedant herald to order that the rampant horse 
should be forcen.*,” the rampant griffon “ segreant,’’ 
the passant hart ** trippant ” ; while the same hart must 
needs he “ attired ’’ as to its horns and ** nnguled ” as to 
its hoofs. There is ancient authority for the nice blazonry 
which sometimes gives a separate colour to the tongue and claw s 
of the lion, but even this may be set aside. Though a black Hon 
in a silver field may be armed with red claw"s, and a golden 
leopard in a red field given blue claws and tongues, these trifles 
arc but fancies w'hich follow the taste of the painter, and are never 
of obligation. The tusks and hoofs of the boar, and often the 
horns of the hart, are thus given in some paintings a colour of 
their owm which elsewhere is neglected. 

As the lion is among armorial beasts, so is the eagle among 
the birds. A bold convention of the earliest shield painters 
displayed him with spread wing and claw, the feat of a few 
strokes of the brush, and after this fashion he appyears on many 
scores of shields. Like the claw^s and tongue of the lion, the beak 
and claws of the eagle are commonly painted of a second colour 
in all but very small representations. Thus the golden eagle of 
Lymesey in a red field may have blue beak and claws, and golden 
beak and claws will be given to Jorcc’s silver eagle upon red. 
A lure, or two wrings joined and spread like those of an eagle, 
is a rare charge sometimes found. When fitted with the cord by 
which a falconer’s lure is swung, the cord must be named. 

Monlhermer bore *' Gold an eagle vert." 

Siggeston bore Silver a two-lreaded eagle sable." 

Gavaston, carl of Cornwall, bore " Vert six eagles gedrk" 

Bayforde of Forclingbridge sealed (in 1388) with arms of " An eagle 
bendwisc, with a border engrailed and a baston." 

Graunson bore " Paly silver and azure with a bend gules and three 
golden eagles thereon.'*^ 

Seymour bore " Gules a hire of two golden wings. " 

Comrnoner than the eagle as a charge is the martlet, a humbler 
bird which is never found as the sole charge of a shield. In all 
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but a few early representatipns the feathers of the legs are seen 
without the legs or claws. The martlet indicates both swallow 
and martin, and in the arms of the Cornish Arundels the martlets 
must stand for hirandels ” or swallows. 

The falcon or hawk is borne as a rule with close wings, so that 
he may not be taken for the eagle. In most cases he is there 


Monthermer. Siggeston. Gavaston. Graunsoii. 

to play on the bearer’s name, and this may be 
said of most of the flight of lesser birds. 
Naunton l)ore “ Sable three martlets sflv^er.’* 
Tleron bonr “ Azure three herons silver.” 
Faiiconer bore ” Silver three falcons gules.” 
Hauvilc bore ” Azure a dance between three 
hawks gold.” 

Twenge bore ” Silver a fessc gules between 
three popinjays (or parrots) vert.” 

Arundel. Craneslej’’ iWe ” Silver a cheveron gules be- 

tween llirco cranes azure.” 

Asdale boro ” Gules a swan silv’cr.” 

Dalston bore ” Silver a cheveron engrailed between three daws* 
heads razed sable.” 

Corbet bore “ Gold two corbies sable.” 
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Cockfickl bore ” Silver three cocks gules.” 

Burton bore ” Sable a cheveron sable Ixtwccn throe silver owls.” 
Rokeby bore ” Silver a cheveron sable between three rooks.” 
Buffeldc boro ” Sable a cheveron silver between tlirce doves.” 
Pelham bore ” Azure three pelican.^ silver,'* 



Asdale. 




Corbet. Cockfield. 
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Sumeri (ijth century) .sealed with arms of ” .\ peacock w'ith liis 
tail spread.” 

John l*yeshale of Suffolk (14111 century) scaled with arms of 
” Three magiues.” 

Fishes, Reptiles and Insects . — Like the birds, the fishes are 
borne for the most part to call to mind their bearers’ names. 
Unless their position be otherwise named, they are painted as 
upright in the shield, as though rising towards the water surface. 
The dolphin is known by his bowed back, old artists making 
him a grotesquely decorative figure. 

Lucy bore ” Gules three luces (or pike) silver.’* 

Henngand bore ” Azure, crusilly gold, with .six golden herrings.” 

Fishacre bore ” Gules a dolphin ’silver.” 

La Roche bore ” Three roach swimming.” 

John Samon (X4th century) sealed with arms of ” Three salmon 
swimming.” 

Sturgeon bore ” Azure three sturgeon swimming gold, with a fret 
gules over all.** 

Whallcy bore ” Silver three whales* heads razed .sable.” 

SheU-fish would hardly have place in English armory were 
it not for the abundance of scallops which have followed their 
appearance hi the banners of Dacre and Scales. The crest 


of the \ orkshire Scropes, playing upon their name, was a pair 
of crabs’ claws. 

Dacrc bore ” Gules three .scallops silver.” 

Shelley bore ” Sable a fe.ssc engrailed between three whelk-sholLs 
gold.” 

Reptiles and insects are Imrely represented. The lizards 
in the crest and supporters of the Ironmongers of London belong 
to tlic 15th centun\ Gawdy of Norfolk may have borne the 
tortoise in his shield in the same age. “ Silver three toads 
sable ” was quartered as a second coat for Botreaux of Cornwall 



Rokeby. Pelham. Lucy. Fishacre. 


in the 1 6lh centur}- — Botereau or Boterel 
signifying a little toad in the old French 
tongue — but the arms do not appear on the 
old Botreaux seals beside their ancient l)caring 
of the griffon. Beston bore ‘‘ Silver a bend 
between six bees sable ” and a 15th-century 
Harbottle seems to have sealed witli arms of 
three bluebottle flies. Three butterflies are in 
the shield of Presfen of Lancashire in 1415, while 
the winged insect sh<iwn on the seal of John Mayrc, a King's 
Lynn burgess of the age of Edward I., is probably a mayfly. 

Human Charges. Man and the ])arts of him play but a small 
part in English shields, and we have nothing to put beside such 
a coat as that of the German Manessen, on which two armed 
knights attack each other's hauberks with their teeth. But 
certain arms of religious houses and the like liavc the whole 
figure, the see of Salisbury bearing the Virgin and Child in a 
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blue field. And old crests have dcmi-Saracens and falchion 
men, coal -miners, monks and blackamoors. Sowdan bore in his 
shield a turbaned soldan’s head ,* Eady, three old men’s “ ’eads ” 1 
Heads of maidcn.s, the ‘‘ winsome marrows ” of tlv'- ballad, arc 
in the arms of Marow, The Stanleys, as kings of Man, quartered 
the famous three-armed legs whirling mill-sail fashion, and 
Tremayne of the west bore three men’s arms in like wise. “ Gules 
three hands silver” was for Malmeyns as early as the 13th century, 
and Tynte of Colchester displayed hearts. 

Miscellaneous C/mrgrj.— Other charges of the shield arc less 
frequent but arc found in great variety, the reason for most of 
them being the desire to play upon the bearer’s name. 

Weapons and the like are rare, Imving regard to the military 
associations of armor>\ Daubeney bore three helms; Pliilip 
Marmion took with lus wife, the coheir of Kilpek, the KiJpek 
shield of a sword {espek). Tuck had a stabbing sword or “ tuck.” 
Bent bows were borne by Bowes, an arblast by Aiblaster, arrows 
by Archer, birding-bolts or bosouns by Bosun, the mangonel 
by Mangnall. The three lances of Amherst is probably a medieval 
coat ; Leweston had battle-axes. 

A scythe was in the shield of Praers ; Picot had picks ; Bilsby 
a hammer or “ beal ” ; Malet showed mallets. The chamberlain’s 
key is in the shield of a Chamberlain, and the spenser s key 
in that of a Spenser. Porter bore the porter s bell, Beteler 
the butler’s cup. Three-legged pots were borne by Monbcicher, 
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Crowns are for Coroun. Yarde had yard-wands ; Bordoun a 
burdon or pilgrim’s staff. 

Of horse-furniture we have the stirrups of Scudamore and 
Giffard, the horse-bamacles of Bemake, and the horse-shoes 
borne by many branches and tenants of the house of Ferrers. 

Of musical instruments there are pipes^ trumps and harps 
for Pipe, Trumpington and Harpesfeld. Hunting horns are 
common among families bearing such names as Forester or 
Horne. Remarkable charges are the three organs of Grenville, 
who held of the house of Clare, the lords of Glamorgan. 

Combs play on the name of Tunstall, and gloves (^auns or 
gauns) on that of Wauncy. Hose were borne by Hoese ; buckles 
by a long list of families. But the most notable of the charges 
derived from clothing is the hanging sleeve familiar in the arms 
of Hastings, Conyers and Mansel. 

Chess-rooks, hardly to be distinguished from the roc or roquet 
at the head of a jousting-lance, were borne by Rokewode and 
by many more. Topeliffe had pegtops in his shield, while 
Ambesas had a cast of three dice which should each show the 
point of one, for to throw ambesace ” is an ancient phrase 
used of those who throw three aces. 

Although we are a sea-going people, there are few' ships in our 
armory, most of these in the arms of sea-ports. Anchors are 
commoner. 

Castles and towers, bridges, portcullises and gates have all 
examples, and a minster-church was the curious charge borne 
by the ancient house of Musters of Kirklington. 

Letters of the alphabet are very rarely found in ancient armory; 
but three capital T’s, in old English script, were borne by Toft 
of Cheshire in the 14th century. In the period of decadence 
whole words or sentences, commonly the names of military or 
naval victories, are often seen. 

Blazonry , — An ill-service has been done to the students of 
armory by those who have pretended that the phrases in which 
the shields and their charges are described or blazoned must 
follow arbitrary laws devised by writers of the period of armorial 
decadence. One of these laws, and a mischievous one, asserts 
that no tincture should be named a second time in the blazon 
of one coat. Thus if gules be the hue of the field any charge of 
that colour must thereafter be styled “ of the first,” Obeying 
this law the blazoner of a shield of arms elaborately charged 
may find himself sadly involved among of the first,” ** of the 
second,” and “ of the third.” It is needless to say that no such 
law obtained among armorists of the middle ages. The only 
rule that demands obedience is that the brief description should 
convey to the reader a true knowledge of the arms described. 

The examples of blazonry given in that part of this article 
which deals with armorial charges will be more instructive to the 
student than any elaborated code of directions. It will be 
observed that the description of the field is first set down, the 
blazoner giving its plain tincture or describing it as burely, 
party, paly or harry, as powdered or sown with roses, crosslets 
or flcurs-de-Iys. Then should follow the main or central charges, 
the lion or griffon dominating the field, the cheveron or the pale, 
the fesse, bend or bars, and next the subsidiary charges in the 
field beside the “ ordinary ” and those set upon it. Chiefs and 
quarters are blazoned after the field and its contents, and the 
border, commonly an added difference, is taken last of all. 
Where there are charges both upon and beside a bend, fesse or 
the like, a curious inversion is used by pedantic blazoners. 
The arms of Mr Samuel Pepys of the Admiralty Office would 
have been described in earlier times as “ Sable a bend gold between 
two horses’ heads razed silver, with three fleur-de-lys sable on the 
bend.” Modem heraldic writers would give the sentence as 

Sable, on a bend or between two horses’ heads erased argent, 
three fleurs-de-lys of the first.” Nothing is gained by this 
inversion but the precious advantage of naming the bend but 
once. On the other side it may be said that, while the newer 
blazon couches itself in a form that seems to prepare for the 
naming of the fleurs-de-lys as the important element of the shield, 
the older form gives the fleurs-de-lys as a mere postscript, and 
rightly, seeing that changes m such a position are very commonly 


the last additions to a shield by way of difference. In like 
manner when a crest is described it is better to say a lion’s 
head out of a crown ” than ** out of a crown a lion’s head.” 
The first and last necessity in blazonry is lucidity, which is cheaply 
gained at the price of a few syllables repeated. 

Modern Heraldry , — ^With the accession of the Tudors armory 
I beg^ a rapid decadence. Heraldry ceased to play its part in 
I military affairs, the badges and banners under which the medieval 
noble’s retinue came into the field were banished, and even the 
tournament in its later days became a renascence pageant which 
did not need the painted shield and armorial trappers. Treatises 
on armor}'^ had been rare in the days before the printing press, 
but even so early a writer as Nicholas Upton had shown himself 
as it were unconcerned with the heraldry that any man might 
see in the camp and the street. From the Book of St Albans 
onward the treatises on armory are informed with a pedantry 
which touches the point of crazy mysticism in such volumes 
as that of Sylvanus Morgan. Thus came into the books those 
long lists of “ diminutions of ordinaries,” the closets and escarpes, 
the endorses and ribands, the many scores of strange crosses 
and such wild fancies as the rule, based on an early German 
pedantry, that the tinctures in peers shields should be given the 
names of precious stones and those in the shields of sovereigns 
the names of planets. Blazon became cumbered with that 
vocabulary whose French of Stratford atte Bo we has driven 
serious students from a business which, to use a phrase as true 
as it is hackneyed, was at last “ abandoned to the coachp ainter 
and the undertaker.” 

With the false genealogy came in the assumption or assigning 
of shields to which the new bearers had often no better claim 
than lay in a surname resembling that of the original owner. 
The ancient system of differencing arms disappeared. Now and 
again we see a second son obeying the book-rules and putting 
a crescent in his shield or a third son displaying a molet, but 
long before our own times the practice was disregarded, and the 
most remote kinsman of a gentle house displayed the “ whole 
coat ” of the head of his family. 

The art of armory had no better fate. An absurd rule current 
for some three hundred years has ordered that the helms of 
princes and knights should be painted full-faced and those of 
peers and gentlemen sidelong. Obeying this, the herald painters 
have displayed the crests of knights and princes as sideways 
upon a full-faced helm ; the torse or wreath, instead of being 
twisted about the brow of the helm, has become a sausage-shaped 
bar see-sawing above the helm ; and upon this will be balanced 
a crest which might puzzle the ancient craftsman to mould in 
his leather or parchment. A ship on a lee-shore with a thunder- 
storm lowering above its masts may stand as an example of such 
devices. Tastes, of course, differ,” wrote Dr Woodward, “ but 
the writer can hardly think that the epergne given to Lieut.- 
General Smith by his friends at Bombay was a fitting ornament 
for a helmet.” As with the crest, so with the shield. It became 
crowded with ill-balanced figures devised by those who despised 
and ignored the ancient examples whose painters had followed 
instinctively a simple and pleasant convention. Landscapes 
and seascapes, musical lines, military medals and corrugated 
boiler-flues have all made their appearance in the shield. Even 
as on the signs of public houses, written words have taken the 
place of figures, and the often-cited arms exemplified to the first 
Earl Nelson marked, it may be hoped, the high watermark of 
these distressing modernisms. Of late years, indeed, official 
armory in England has shown a disposition to follow the lessons 
of the archaeologist, although the recovery of medieval use has 
not yet been as successful as in Germany, where for a long 
generation a school of vigorous armorial art has flourished. 

Officers of Arms , — Officers of arms, styled kings of arms, 
heralds and pursuivants, appear at an early period of the history 
of armory as the messengers in peace and war of princes and 
magnates. It is probable that from the first they bore in some 
wise their lord’s arms as the badge of their office. In the 14th 
century we have heralds with the arms on a short mantle, witness 
the figure of the duke of Gelderland’s herald painted in the 
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Armorial de Gelre. The title of Blue Mantle pursuivant, as old 
as the reign of Edward III., suggests a like usage in England. 
When the tight-laced coat of arms went out of fashion among the 
knighthood the loose tabard of arms with its wide sleeves was 
at once taken in England as the armorial dress of both herald 
and cavalier, and the fashion of it has changed but little since 
those days. Clad in such a coat the herald was the image of his 
master and, although he himself was rarely chosen from any 
rank above that of the lesser gentry, his person, as a messenger, 
acquired an almost priestly sacredness. To injure or to insult 
him was to affront the coat that he wore. 

We hear of kings of arms in the royal household of the 13th 
century, and we may compare their title with those of such 
officers as the King of the Ribalds and the King of the Minstrels ; 
but it is noteworthy that, even in modem warrants for heralds* 
patents, the custom of the reign of Edward III. is still cited as 
giving the necessary precedents for the officers* liveries. Officers 
of arms took their titles from their provinces or from the titles 
and badges of their masters. Thus we have Garter, Norroy 
and Clarenceux, March, Lancaster, Windsor, Leicester, Leopard, 
Falcon and Blanc Sanglier as officers attached to the royal house ; 
Chandos, the herald of the great Sir John Chandos ; Vert Eagle 
of the Nevill earls of Salisbury, Esperance and Crescent of the 
Percys of Northumberland. The spirit of Henry VIT.’s legislation 
was against such usages in baronial houses, and in the age of the 
Tudors the last of the private heralds disappears. 

In England the royal officers of arms were made a corporation 
by Richard 111 . Nowadays the members of this corporation, 
known as the College of Arms or Heralds* College, are Garter 
Principal King of Arms, Clarenceux King of Arms South of 
Trent, Norroy King of Arms North of Irent, the heralds Windsor, 
Chester, Richmond, Somerset, York and Lancaster, and the 
pursuivants Rouge Croix, Bluemantle, Rouge Dragon and 
Portcullis. Another king of arms, not a member of this corpora- 
tion, has been attached to the order of the Bath since the reign 
of George I., and an officer of arms, without a title, attends the 
order of St Michael and St George. 

Tliere is no college or corporation of heralds in Scotland or 
Ireland. In Scotland Lyon-king-of-arms,*’ “ Lyon rex arm- 
orum,** or Leo fecialis,** so called from the lion on the royal 
shield, is the head of the office of arms. When first the dignity 
was constituted is not known, but Lyon was a prominent figure 
in the coronation of Robert II. in 1371. The office was at first, 
as in England, attached to the earl marshal, but it has long 
been conferred by patent under the great seal, and is held direct 
from the crown. Lyon is also king-of-arms for the national 
order of the Thistle. He is styled “ Lord Lyon,** and the office 
has always been held by men of family, and frequently by a 
peer who would appoint a “ Lyon depute.*’ He is supreme 
in all matters of heraldry in Scotland. Besides the Lyon 
depute,” there are the Scottish heralds, Albany, Ross and 
Rothesay, with precedence according to date of appointment ; 
and the pursuivants, Garrick, March and Unicorn. Heralds 
and pursuivants are appointed by Lyon. 

In Ireland also there is but one king-of-arms, Ulster. The 
office was instituted by Edward VI. in 1553. The patent Ls 
given by Rymer, and refers to certain emoluments as “ praedicto 
officio . . . ab antiquo spectantibus.** The allusion Ls to an 
Ireland king-of-arms mentioned in the reign of Richard II. and 
superseded by Ulster. Ulster holds office by patent, during 
pleasure ; under him the Irish office of arnxs consists of two 
heralds, Cork and Dublin ; and a pursuivant, Athlone. Ulster 
is king-of-arms to the order of St Patrick. He held visitations 
in parts of Ireland from 1568 to 1620, and these and other records, 
including all grants of arms from the institution of the office, are 
kept in the Birmingham Tower, Dublin. 

The armorial duties of the ancient heralds are not clearly 
defined. The patent of Edward IV., creating John Wry the 
king of arms of England with the style of Garter, speaks vaguely 
of the care of the office of arms and those things which l^elong to 
that office. We know that the heralds had their part in the 
ordering of tournaments, wherein armory played its greatest 


part, and that their expert knowledge of arms gave them such 
duties as reckoning the noble slain on a battlefield. But it is 
not until the 15th century that we find the heralds following 
a recognized practice of granting or assigning arms, a practice 
on which John of Guildford comments, saying that such arms 
given by a herald are not of greater authority than those which 
a man has taken for himself. The Book of St Allmns, put forth 
in 1486, speaking of arms granted by princes and lords, is careful 
to add that “ armys In a mannys proper aiictorite take, if an 
other man have not borne theym afore, of strength enogh,” 
repeating, as it seems, Nicholas Upton’s opinion which, in this 
matter, does not conflict with the practice of his day. It is 
probable that the earlier grants of arms by heralds were made 
by reason of persons uncunning in armorial lore applying 
for a suitable device to experts in such matters — and that such 
setting forth of arms may have been practised even in the 14th 
century. 

The earliest known grants of arms in England by sovereigns 
or private persons are, as a rule, the conveyance of a right in a 
coat of arms already existing or of a differenced version of it. 
Thus in 1391 Thomas Grendale, a squire who had inherited 
through his grandmother the right in the shield of Beaunieys, 
granted his right in it to Sir William Moigne, a knight who seems 
to have acquired the whole or part of the Beaurneys manor 
in Sawtiy. Under Henry VI. we have certain rare and curious 
letters of the crown granting nobility with arms “ in si[{nttm 
hujusmodi nohililatis ” t(j certain individuals, some, and perhaps 
all of whom, were foreigners who may have asked for letters which 
followed a continental usage. After this time we have a regular 
series of grants by heralds who in later times began to assert 
that new arms, to be valid, must necessarily be derived from 
their assignments, although ancient use continued to be recog- 
nized. 

An account of the genealogical functions of the heralds, so 
closely connected with their armorial duties will be found in the 
article Genealogy. In spite of the work of such distinguished 
men as Camden and Dugdale they gradually fell in pulilir 
estimation until Blackstone could write of them that the marshiil- 
ling of coat-armour had fallen into the hands of certain oflicers 
called heralds, who had allowed for lucre such falsity and con- 
fusion to creep into their records that even their common seal 
could no longer be received as evidence in any court of justice. 
From this low estate they rose again when the new archaeology 
included heraldry in its interests, and several anticjiiaries of 
repute have of late years worn the herald s tabard. 

In spite of the vast amount of material which tlie libraries 
catalogue under the head of “ Heraldry,” the subject has as yet 
received little attention from antiquaries working in the modern 
spirit. The old books arc as remarkable for their detachment 
from the facts as for their folly. The work of Nicholas Upton, 
De studio tnililari, although written in the first half of the 15th 
century, shows, as has been already remarked, no attempt to 
reconcile the conceits of the author with the armorial practice 
which he must have seen about him on every side. Gerard D.*igh, 
Bos.sewell, Feme and Morgan carry on this bad tradition, each 
adding his own extravagances. The Display of Heraldry ^ fir.st 
published in 1610 under the name of John Guillim, i.s more 
reasonable if not more learned, and in its various editions gives 
a valuable view of the decadent heraldry of the 17th century. 
In the 19th century many important essays on the subject are 
to be found in such magazines as the Genealogist, the Herald and 
Gefiealogist and the Ancestor, while Planches Pursuivant of 
Arms contains some slight but suggestive work which attempts 
original enquiry. But Dr Woodward’s Treatise on Heraldry, 
British and Foreign (1896), in spite of many errors arising from 
the author’s reliance upon unchecked material, must be counted 
the only .scholarly bfjok in English upon a matter which has 
engaged so many pens. Among foreign volumes may be cited 
those of Menestrier and Spener, and the vast compilation of the 
German Siebmacher. Notable ordinaries of arms are those of 
Papworth and Renesse, companions to the armorials of Burke and 
Rietstap. The student may be advised to turn his attention to 
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all works dealing with the effigies^ brasses and other monuments 
of the middle ages, to the ancient heraldic seals and to the 
heraldry of medieval architecture and ornament. (O. Ba.) 

HERAT, a city and province of Afghanistan. The city of 
Herat lies in 34® 20' 30'' N., and 62® ii' o" E., at an altitude 
of 2500 ft. above sea-level. Estimated pop. about 10,000. It 
is a city of great interest historically, geographically, politically 
and strategically, but in modem days it has quite lost its ancient 
commercial importance, From tiiis central point great lines 
of communication radiate in all directions to Russian, British, 
Persian and Afghan territory. Sixty-six miles to the north lies 
the terminus of the Russian railway system ; to the south-east 
is Kandahar (360 m.)and about 70 m. beyond that, New Chaman, 
the terminus of the British railway system. Southward lies 
Scislan (200 m.), and eastward Kabul (550 m.) ; while on the 
west four routes lead into Persia by Turbet to Meshed (215 m.), 
and by Birjend to Kerman (400 m.), to Yezd (500 m.), or to 
Isfahan (600 m.). The city forms a quadrangle of nearly i m. 
square (more accurately about 1600 yds. by 1500 yds.); on 
the western, southern and eastern faces the line of defence is 
almost straiglit, the only projecting points being the gateways, 
but on the northern face the contour is broken by a double 
outwork, consisting of the Ark or citadel, which is built of sun- 
dried brick on a high artificial mound within the enceinte, 
and a lower work at its foot, called the Ark-i-nao, or “ new 
citadel,-’ which extends 100 yds. beyond the line of the city 
wall. That which distinguishes Herat from all other Oriental 
cities, and at the same time constitutes its main defence, is the 
stupendous character of the earthwork upon which the city wall 
is built. This earthwork averages 250 ft. in width at the base 
and about 50 ft. in height, and as it is crowned by a wall 25 ft. 
high and 14 ft. thick at the base, supported by about 150 semi- 
circular towers, and is further protected by a ditch 45 ft. in 
width and 16 in depth, it presents an appearance of imposing 
strength. When the royal engineers of the Russo-Afghan 
Boundary Commission entered Herat in 1885 they found its 
defences in various stages of disrepair. The gigantic rampart 
was imflanked, and the covered ways in the face of it subject to 
enfilade from end to end. 1'hc ditch was choked, the gates were 
unprotected ; the tumbled mass of irregular mud buildings 
which constituted the city clung tightly to the walls ; there 
were no gun emplacements. Outside, matters were almost 
worse than inside. To the north of the walls the site of old 
Herat was indicated by a vast mass of debris — ^mounds of bricks 
and pottery intersc^led by a network of shallow trenches, 
where the only semblance of a protective wall was the irregular 
line of the Tal-i-Bangi. South of the city was a vast area filled 
in with the graveyards of centuries. Here the trenches dug by 
the Persians during the last siege were still in a fair sUte of 
preservation ; they were within a stone’s-throw of the walls. 
Round about the city on all sides were similar opportunities 
for close approach ; even the villages stretched out long irregular 
streets towards the city gates. 'lo the north-west, beyond the 
Tal-i-Bangi, the magnificent outlines of the Mosalla filled a wide 
space with the glorious curves of dome and gateway and the 
stately grace of tapering minars, but the impressive beauty 
of this, by far the finest architectural structure in all Afghanistan, 
could not be permitted to weigh i^ainst the fact that the position 
occcupied by this pile of solid buildings was fatal to the interests 
of effective defence.^. By the end of August 1885, when a political 
crisis had supervened between Great Britain and Russia, under 
the orders of the Amir the Mosalla was destroyed ; but four 
minars standing at the corners of the wide plinth still remain 
to attest to the glorious proportions of the ancient structure, 
and to exhibit samples of that dccoratix'e tilework, which for 
intricate beauty of design and exquisite taste in the blending 
of colour still appeals to the memory a.s unique. At the same time 
the ancient graveyards round the city were swept smooth and 
levelled ; obstructions were demolished, outworks constructed, 
and the defences generally renovated. Whether or no the strength 
of this bulwark of North-Western Afghanistan should ever be 
pnu:tically tested, the general result of the most recent in- 


vestigations into the value of Herat as a strategic centre has 
been largely to modify the once widely-accepted view that the 
key to India lies within it. Abdur Rahman and his successor 
Habtbullah steadfastly refused the offer of British engineers 
to strengthen its defences ; and though Afghans themselves 
have occasionally undertaken repairs, it is doubtful whether 
the old walls of Herat are maintained in a state of efficiency. 

The exact position of Herat, with reference to the Russian 
station of Kushk (now the terminus of a branch railway from 
Merv), is as follows : From Herat, a gentle ascent northwards 
for 3 m. reaches to the foot of the Koh-i-Mulla Khwaja, crossing 
the Jui Nao or “ new ” canal, which here divides the gravel- 
covered foot hills from the alluvial flats of the Hari Rud plain. 
The crest of the outer ridges of this subsidiary range is about 
700 ft. above the city, at a distance of 4 m. from it. For 28 m. 
farther the road winds first amongst the broken ridges of the 
Koh-i-Mulla Khwaja, then over the intervening dasht into the 
southern spurs of the Paropamisus to the Ardewan pass. This 
is the highest point it attains, and it has risen about 2150 ft. 
from Herat. From the pass it drops over the gradually decreas- 
ing grades of a wide sweep of Choi (which here happens to be 
locally free from the intersecting network of narrow ravines 
which is generally a distinguishing feature of Turkestan loess 
formations) for a distance of 35 m. into the Russian railway 
station, falling some 2700 ft. from the crest of the Paropamisus. 
To the south the road from Herat to India through Kandahar 
lies across an open plain, which presents no great engineering 
difficulties, but is of a somewhat waterless and barren character. 

The city possesses five gates, two on the northern face, the 
Kutab-chak near the north-cast angle of the wall, and the Malik 
at the re-entering angle of the Ark-i-nao ; and three others 
in the centres of the remaining faces, the Irak gate on the west, 
the Kandaliar gate on the south tind the Kushk gate on the 
east face, hour streets called the Chahar-sitk, running from the 
centre of each face, meet in the centre of the town in a small 
domed quadrangle. The principal street runs from the south 
or Kandahar gate to the market in front of the citadel, and is 
covered in witli a vaulted roof through its entire length, the 
shops and buildings of this bazaar being much superior to those 
of the otlier streets, and the merchants’ caravaiiserais, several 
of which are spacious and well built, all opening out on this 
great thoroughfare. Near the central quadrangle of the city 
is a vast reserv^oir of water, the dome of which is of bold and 
excellent proportions. The only other public building of any 
consequence in Herat is the great mosque or Mesjid-i-J urn a, 
which comprises an area of 800 yds. square, and must have l)een 
a most magnificent structure, it was erected towards tlie chaise 
of the 15th century, during the reign of Shah S luin Hussein 
of the family of Timur, and is said when perfect to have been 
465 ft. long by 275 ft. wide, to have had 408 cupolas, 130 windows, 
444 pillars and 6 entrances, and to have been adorned in the 
most magnificent manner with gilding, carving, precious mosaics 
and other elaborate and costly embellishments. Now, howcvei-, 
it is falling rapidly into ruin, the ever-changing provincial 
governors who administer Herat having neither the means 
nor the inclination to undertake the necessary repairs. Neither 
the palace of the Charbagh within the city wall, which was the re- 
sidence of the British mission in 1840-1 841, nor the royal quarters 
in the citadel deserve any special notice. At the present day, 
with the exception of the Chuhar-suk, where there is always 
a certain amount of traffic, and where the great diversity of race 
and costume imparts much liveliness to the scene, Herat presents 
a very melancholy tmd desolate appearance. The mud houses 
in rear of the bazaars are for the most part uninhabited and in 
ruins, and even the burnt brick buildings are becoming every- 
where dilapidated. The city is also one of the filthiest in the 
East, as there are no means of drainage or sewerage, and garbage 
of every description lies in heaps in the open streets. 

Along the slopes of the northern hills there is a space of some 
4 m. in length by 3 m. in breadth, the surface of the plain, strewn 
over its wffiole extent with pieces of pottery and crumbling 
bricks, and also broken here and there by earthen mounds and 
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ruined waited the debris of palatial structures whidi at one time 
were the glory and wondi^ of the East Of these structures 
in^ed some have survived to the present day in a sufficiently 
perfect state to bear witness to the grandeur and beauty of the 
old architecture of Herat. Such was the mosque of the Mosalla 
before its destruction. Scarcely inferior in beauty of design 
and execution, though of more moderate dimensions, ii the tomb 
of the saint Abdull^ Ansari, in the same neighbourhood. This 
building, which was erected by Shah Rukh Mirza, the grandson 
of Timur, over 500 years ago, contains some exquisite specimens 
of sculpture in the best s^le of Oriental art. Adjoining the tomb 
also are numerous marble mausoleums, the sepulchres of princes 
of the house of Timur ; and especially deservi^ of notice is a 
royal building tastefully decorated by an Italian artist named 
Geraldi, who was in the service of Shah Abbas the Great. The 
locality, which is further enlivened by gardens and running 
streams, is named Gazir-gdhy and is a favourite resort of the 
Heratis. It is held indeed in high veneration by all classes, and 
the famous Dost Mahoramed Khan is himself buried at the foot 
of the tomb of tlie saint. 'IVo other royal palaces named 
respectively Bagk-i-Shah and TakhUuSefer, are situated on the 
same rising ground somewhat farther to the west. The buildings 
are now in ruins, but the view from the pavilions, shaded by 
splendid plane trees on the terraced gardens formed on the 
slope of the mountain, is said to be very beautiful. 

The population of Herat and the neighbourhood is of a very 
mixed character. The original inhabitants of Ariana were no 
doubt of the Aryan family, and immediately cognate with the 
Persian race, but they were probably intermixed at a very early 
period with the Sacae and Massagetae, who seem to have held 
the mountains from Kabul to Herat from the first dawn of 
history, and to whom must be ascribed — ^rather than to an 
infusion of Turco^Tartaric blood introduced by the armies of 
Jenghiz and Timur — the peculiar broad features and flattish 
countenance which distinguish the inhabitants of Herat, Seistan 
and the eastern provinces of Persia from their countrymen 
farther to the west. Under the government of Herat, however, 
there are a very large number of tribes, ruled over by separate 
and semi-independent chiefs, and belonging probably to different 
nationalities. The principal group of tribes is called the Chahar- 
Aimak, or “ four races,” the constituent parts of which, however, 
are variously stated by different authorities both as to strength 
and nomenclature. The Heratis are an agricultural race, and 
are not nearly so warlike as the Pathans from the neighbourhood 
of Kabul or Kandahar. 

The long narrow valley of the Hari Rud, starting from the 
western slopes of the Koh-i-Baba, extends almost due we.st 
for 300 m. before it takes its great northern bend at 
ot Herat, passes north'wards through the broken 

ridges of the Siah Bubuk (the western extremity of the 
range which we now call Paropamisus) towards Saraklis. For 
the greater part of its length it drains the southern slopes only 
of the Paropamisus and the northern slopes of a parallel range 
called Koh-i-Safed. The Paropamisus forms the «oulhem face 
of the Turkestan plateau, which contains the sources of the 
Murghab river ; the northern face of the same plateau is defined 
by the Band-i-Turkestan. On the south of the plateau we find a 
similar succession of narrow valleys dividing parallel flexures, 
or anticlinals, formed under similar geological conditions to 
those which appear to be universally applicable to the Himalaya, 
the Hindu Kush, and the Indus frontier mountain .sy.stems. 
From one of these long lateral valleys the Hari Rud receives its 
principal tributary, which joins the main river below Obeh, 180 
m. from its source ; and it is this tributary (separated from the 
Hari Rud by the narrow ridges of the Koh-i-Safed and Band-i- 
Baian) that offers the high road from Herat to Kabul, and not 
the Hari Rud itself. From its source to Olieh the Hari Rud is a 
valley of sandy desolation. There are no glaciers near its sources, 
although they must have existed there in geologically recent 
times, but masses of melting snow annually give rise to floods, 
which rush through the midst of the valley in a turbid red stream, 
frequently rendering the river impassable and cutting off the 


erwy bnck bridges at Herat and Tirpul. It is impossible, 
whilst watching the rolling, seething volume of flood^water 
which swnls westwar^ in April, to imagine the waste stretches 
of dry river-bed which in a few months’ time (when every 
available drop of water is carried off for irrigation) will represent 
the Hari. Rud. The soft shales or clays of the hills bounding 
the valley render these hills especially subject to the action 
of denudation, and the result, in rounded slopes and easily 
accessible crests, determines the nature of the easy tracks and 
passes which intersect them. At the same time, any excessive 
local rainfdl is productive of difficulty guid danger from the 
floods of liquid mud and loose boulders wliich sweep like an 
avalanche down the hill sides. The intense cold which usually 
accompanies these sudden northern blizzards of Herat and 
Turkestan is a further source of danger. 

From Obeh, 50 m. east of Herat, the cultivated portion of the 
valley commences, and it extends, with a width which varies 
from 8 to 16 m., to Knhsan, 60 m. west of the city. But tlie 
great stretch of highly irrigated and valuable fruit-growing 
land, which appears to spread from the walls of Herat east and 
west as far as the eye can reach, and to sweep to the foot of the 
hills north and south with an endless array of vineyards and 
melon-beds, orchards and villages, varied with a brilliant patch- 
work of poppy growth brightening the width of green wheat-fields 
with .splashes ojf scarlet and purple — all this is really comprised 
within a narrow area which does not extend beyond a ten-miles’ 
radius from the city. The system of irrigation by which these 
agricultural results are attained is most elaborate. The despised 
Herati Tajik, in blue shirt and skull-cap, and with no instrument 
better than a three-cornered spade, is as skilled an agriculturist 
as is the Ghilzai engineer, l)ut he cannot effect more than the 
limits of his water-supply will permit. He adopts the karez 
(or, Persian, kandl) system of underground irrigation, as does the 
Ghilzai, and brings every drop of water that he can find to the 
.surface : but it cannot be said that he is more successful than 
the Ghilzai. It is the startling contiast of the Herati oasis with 
the vast expanse of comparative sterility that encloses it whicli 
has given such a fictitious value to the estimates of the material 
wealth of the valley of the Hari Rud. 

The valley about Herat includes a flat alluvial plain which 
might, for some miles on any side except the north, be speedily 
reduced to an impassable swamp by means of flood-water from 
the .surrounding canals. Three miles to the south of the city 
the river flows from east to west, .spanned by the Pal-i-Malun, 
a bridge possessing grand proportions, but which was in 1885 in 
a state of grievous disrepair and practically iisele.ss. East and 
west stretches the long vista of the Hari Rud. Due north the 
hills called the Koh-i-MulJa Khwaja appear to be close and 
dominating, but the foot of tliese hills is really about 3 m. distant 
from the city. This northern line of barren, broken sandstone 
hills is geographically no part of the Paropamisus range, from 
which it is separated by a stretch of sandy upltmd about 20 m. 
in width, called the I)asht-i-Hamdamao, or Dasht-i-Ardewan, 
formed by the talus or drift of the higher mountains, which, 
wa.shed down through centuries of denudation, now forms long 
sweeping spurs of gravel and sand, scantily clothed with worm- 
wood send) and almost destitute of water. Through this .stretch 
of dasht the drainage from the main water-divide breaks down- 
wards to the plains of Herat, where it is arrested and utilized 
for irrigation purposes. 'J'o the north-east of the city a xcry 
considerable valley has been formed between the Paropamisus 
and the subsidiary Koh-i-Mulla Khwaja range, called Korokh. 
Here there are one or two important villages and a well-known 
shrine marked by a group of pine trees which is unique in this 
part of Afghanistan. The valley leads to a group of passes 
across the Paropamisus into Turkestan, of which the Zirmast is 
perhaps the best known. The main water-divide between Herat 
and the Turkestan Choi (the loess district) has been called 
Paropamisus for want of any wcll-recopized general name. 
To the north of the Korokh valley it exhibits something of the 
formation of the Hindu Kush (of which it is apparently a geo- 
logical extension), but as it pas! 5 es westwards it becomes broken 
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intx) fragments by processes of denudation, until it is hardly 
recognizable as a distinct range at all. The direct passes across 
it from Herat (the Baba and the Ardewin) wind amongst masses 
of disintegrating sandstone for some miles on each side of the 
dividing watershed, but farther west the rounded knolls of the 
rain-washed downs may be crossed almost at any point without 
difficulty. The names applied to this debris of a once formidable 
mountain system are essentially local and hardly distinctive. 
Beyond this range the sand and clay loess formation spreads 
downwards like a tumbled sea, hiding within the folds of its 
many-crested hills the twisting course of the Kushk and its 
tributaries. 

History, — The origin of Herat is lost in antiquity. The name 
first appears in the list of primitive Zoroastrian settlements 
contained in the Vendiddd Sade, where, however, like most of 
the names in the same list, — such as Sughudu (Sogdiana), Mouru 
(Merv or Margus), Haraquiti (Arachotus or Arghand-ab), Haetu- 
mani (Etymander or Helmund), and Ragha (or Argha-stan), — it 
seems to apply to the river or river-basin, which was the special 
centre of population. This name of Haroyu^ as it is written in 
the Vendiddd, or Hariwa/A^ it appears in the inscriptions of Darius, 
is a cognate form with the Sanskrit Sarayu, which signifies a 
river,” and its resemblance to the ethnic title of Aryan (Sans. 
Ary a) is purely fortuitous ; though from the circumstance of 
the city being named “ Aria Metropolis ” by the Greeks, and 
being also recognized as the capital of Ariana, “ the country of 
the Arians,” the two forms have been frequently confounded. 
Of the foundation of Herat (or Heri, as it is still often called) 
nothing is known. We can only infer from the colossal character 
of the earth-works which surround the modem town, that, like 
the similar remains at Host on the Helmund and at Ulan Robat 
of Arachosia, they belong to that period of Central-Asian history 
which preceded the rise of Achaemenian power, and which in 
Grecian romance is illustrated by the names of Bacchus, of 
Hercules and of Semiramis. To trace in any detail the fortunes 
of Herat would be to write the modern history of the Easts for 
there has Irnrdly been a dynastic revolution, or a foreign invasion, 
or a great civil war in Central Asia since the time of the prophet, 
in which Herat has not played a conspicuous part and suffered 
accordingly. Under the Tahirids of Khorasan, the vSaffarids 
of Scistan and the Samanids of Bokhara, it flourished for some 
centuries in peace and progressive prosperity ; but during the 
succeeding rule of the Ghaznevid kings its metropolitan 
character was for a time obscured l)y the celebrity of the neigh- 
bouring capital of Ghazni, until finally in the reign of Sultan 
Sanjar of Merv about 1157 the city was entirely destroyed by 
an irruption of the Ghuzz, the predecessors, in race as well as in 
habitat, of the modern Turkomans. Herat gradually recovered 
under the enlightened Ghorid kings, who were indeed natives 
of the province, though they preferred to hold their court amid 
their ancestral fortresses in the mountains of Ghor, so tliat at the 
time of Jenghiz Khan's invasion it equalled or even exceeded 
in populousness and wealth its sister capitals of Balkh, Merv 
and Nishapur, the united strength of the four cities being 
estimated at three millions of inhabitants. But tliis Mogul 
visitation was most calamitous; forty persons, indeed, are 
stated to have alone survived the general massacre of 1 232, and 
as a similar catastrophe overtook the city at the hands of Timur 
in 1398, when the local dynasty of Kurt, which had succeeded 
the Ghorides in eastern Khorasan, was put an end to, it is 
astonishing to find that early in the 1 5th century Herat was again 
flourishing and populous, and the favoured seat of the art and 
literature of the East, ft was indeed under the princes of the 
house of 'riinur that most of the noble buildings were erected, 
of which the remains still excite our admiration at Herat, while 
all the great historiciil works relative to Asia, such as the Rozet- 
cs-Sejdy the Habib-es-seir, Hafiz Abrus Tartkh., the Maild' a-es- 
Saadin, &c., date from the same place and the same age. 
Four times was Herat sacked by Turkomans and Usbegs during 
the centuries which intervened between the Timuride princes 
and the rise of the Afghan power, and it has never in modem 
times attained to anything like its old importance. Afghan 


I tribes, who had originally dwelt far to the east, were first settled 
j at Herat by Nadir Shah, and from that time they have mono- 
polized the government and formed the dominant element in the 
population. It will be needless to trace the revolutions and 
counter-revolutions which have followed each other in quick 
succession at Herat since Ahmad Shah Durani founded the 
^ghan monarchy about the middle of the 18th century. I-et 
it suffice to say that Herat has been throughout the seat of an 
Afghan government, sometimes in subordination to Kabul and 
sometimes ind^endent. Persia indeed for many years showed 
a strong disposition to reassert the supremacy over Herat which 
was exercised by the Safawid kings, but great Britain, dis- 
approving of the advance of Persia towards the Indian frontier, 
steadily resisted the encroachment ; and, indeed, after helping 
the Hcratis to beat off the attack of the Persian army in 1838, 
the British at length compelled the shah in 1857 at the close of 
his war with them to sign a treaty recognizing the future in- 
dependence of the place, and pledging Persia against any further 
interference with the Afghans. In 1863 Herat, which for fifty 
years previously had been independent of Kabul, was incor- 
porated by Dost Mahomed Khan in the Afghan monarchy, and 
the Amir, Habibullah of Afghanistan, like his father Abdur 
Rahman before him, remained Amir of Herat and Kandahar, as 
well as Kabul. 

Sec Holdich, Indian Borderland (1901) ; C. E. Yate, Northern 
Afghanistan (1888). (T. H. H.*) 

H£RAULT, a department in the soutli of France, formed 
from Lower Languedoc. Pop. (1906) 482,779. Area, 2403 .sq. m. 
It is bounded N.E. by Gard, N.W. by Aveyron and Tarn, and 
S. l)y Aude and the Golfc du Lion. The southern prolongation 
of the Cevennes mountains occupies the north-western zone of 
the department, the highest point being about 4250 ft. above 
the sea-level. South-east of tliis range comes a region of hills 
and plateaus decreasing in height as they approach the sea, 
from which they are separated by the rich plains at the mouth 
of the Orb and the Hc^rault and, farther to the north-east, by 
the line of intercommunicating salt lagoons (Etang de Thau, &c.) 
which fringes the coast. The region to the north-west of Mont- 
pellier comprises an extensive tract of country known as the 
Garrigues, a district of dry limestone plateaus and hills, which 
stretches into the neighbouring department of Gard. The 
mountains of the north-west form the watershed between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean basins. From them flow the 
Herault, its tributary the Lergue, and more to the south-west 
the Livron and the Orb, which are the main rivers of the depart- 
ment. Dry summers, varied by occasional violent storm.s, are 
characteristic of Herault. The climate is naturally colder and 
more rainy in the mountains. 

A third of the surface of Herault is planted with vines, which 
are the chief source of agricultural wealth, the department 
ranking first in France with respect to the area of its vineyards ; 
the red wines of St Georges, Cazouls-l^s-Beziers, Piepoul and 
Maranssan, and the white wines of Frontignan and Lunel (pop. 
in 1906, 6769) are held in high estimation. The area given over 
to arable land and pasture is small in extent. Fruit trees of 
various kinds, but especially mulberries, olives and chestnuts 
flourish. The rearing of silk-worms is largely carried on. Con- 
siderable numbers of sheep are raised, their milk being utilized 
for the preparation of Roquefort cheeses. The mineral wealth 
of the department is considerable. There are mines of lignite, 
coal in the vicinity of Graissessac, iron, calamine and copper, 
and quarries of building - stone, limestone, gypsum, &c. ; 
the marshes supply salt. Mineral springs are numerous, the 
most important being those of Lamalon-les-Bains and Balaruc- 
les-Bains. I'he chief manufactures are woollen and cotton 
cloth, especially for military use, silk (Ganges), casks, soap and 
fertilizing stuffs. There are ^so oil-works, distilleries (Beziers) 
and tanneries (Bedarieux). Fishing is an important industry. 
Cette and M^e (pop. in 1906, 5574) are the chief ports. H6rault 
exports salt fish, wine, liqueurs, timber, salt, building-material, 
&c. It imports cattle, skins, wool, cereals, vegetables, coal and 
other commodities. The railway lines l^ong chiefly to the 
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Southern and Pari&-Lyon~Miditerran£e companies. The Canal 
du Midi traverses the south of the department for 44 m. and 
terminates at Cette. The Canal des £tangs traverses the 
department for about 20 m., forming part of a line of com- 
munication between Cette and Aigues-Mortes. Montpellier, the 
capital, is the seat of a bishopric of the province of Avignon, and 
of a court of appeal and centre of an academic (educational 
division). The department belongs to the i6th military region, 
which has its headquarters at Montpellier. It is divided into 
the arrondissements of Montpellier, Beziers, Lod^ve and St 
Pons, with 36 cantons and 340 communes. 

Montpellier, Beziers, Lod^ve, Bedarieux, Cette, Agdc, P^enas, 
Lamalou-les-Bains and Clermont-rH^rault are the more note- 
worthy towns and receive separate treatment. Among the other 
interesting places in the department are St Pons, with & church 
of the 1 2th century, once a cathedral, Villemagne, which has 
several old houses and two ruined churches, one of the i3tli, the 
other of the 14th century ; Pignan, a medieval town, near which 
is the interesting abbey-church of Vignogoul in the early Gothic 
style ; and St Guilhem-le-D^sert, which has a church of the 
nth and 12th centuries. Maguclonne, which in the 6th century 
became the seat of a bishopric transferred to Montpellier in 1 536, 
has a cathedral of the 12th century. 

H£RAULT DE SfiCHELLES, MARIE JEAN (i759~i794). 
French politician, was born at Paris on the 20th of September 
1759, of a noble family connected with those of Contades and 
Polignac. He made his debut as a lawyer at the Chatelet, and 
delivered some very successful speeches ; later he w'as avocat 
genhal to the parlement of Paris. His legal occupations did not 
prevent him from devoting himself also to literature, and after 
1789 he published an account of a visit he had made to the comte 
de Buffon at Monthard. Herault's account is marked by a 
delicate irony, and it has with some justice been called a master- 
piece of interviewing, before the day of journalists. Herault, 
who was an ardent cliampion of the Revolution, took part in 
the taking of the Bastille, and on the 8th of December 1789 
was appointed judge of the court of the first arrondissement 
in the department of Paris. From the end of January' to April 
1791 Herault was absent on a mission in Alsace, where he had 
been sent to restore order. On his return he was appointed 
commissaire du toi in the court of cassation. He. was elected 
as a deputy for Paris to the Legislative Assembly, where he 
gravitated more and more towards the extreme left ; he was a 
member of several committees, and, when a member of the 
diplomatic committee, presented a famous report demanding 
that the nation should be declared to be in danger (iith June 
1793). After the revolution of the 10th of August 1792 (see 
French Revolution), he co-operated with Danbm, one of the 
organizers of this rising, and on the 2nd of September was 
appointed president of the Legislative Assembly. He was a 
deputy to the National Convention for tlig department of 
Seine-et-Oise, and was sent on a mission to organize the new 
department of Mont Blanc. He Avas thus absent during the 
trial of Louis XVI., but he made it known that he approved 
of the condemnation of the king, and would probably have 
voted for the death penalty. On his return to Paris, Herault was 
several times president of the Convention, notably on the 2nd of 
June 1793, the occasion of the attack on the Girondins, and 
on the loth of August 1793, on which the passing of the new 
constitution was adebrated. On this occasion Herault, as 
president of the Convention, had to make several speeches. It 
was he, moreover, who, on the rejection of the projected constitu- 
tion drawn up by Condorcet, was entrusted with the task of 
preparing a fresh one ; this work he performed within a few days, 
and his plan, which, however, differed very little from that of 
Condorcet, became the Constitution of 1793, which was passed, 
but never applied. As a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, it was with diplomacy that Herault was chiefly concerned, 
and from October to December 1793 he was employed on a 
diplomatic and military mission in Alsace. But this mission 
helped to make him an object of suspicion to the other members 
of the Committee of Public Safety, and especially to Robespierre, 


who w a deist and a fanatical follower of the ideas of Rousseau, 
hated Herault, the follower of the naturalism of Diderot He 
was accused of treason, and after being tried before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, was condemned at the same time as Danton 
and executed on the i6th Germinal in the year 11 . (5tli April 
1794). He was handsome, elegant and a lover of pleasure, and 
was one of the most individual figures of the Revolution. 

See the Voyage A Montbard, published by A. Aularcl (Paris, 1890) : 
A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Legislative et de la Convention y 2n^ ed'. 
(Paris, 1906) ; J. Clarclie, Camille Desmoulins . . . etude sur les 
Dantonistes (l»aris, 1875) : Dr. Robinct, Lc Proci^s des DanUmistes 
(Paris, 1879) ; " H6raiilt de S^cbcllos, sa premi6rc mission en 

Alsace " in the review La Revolution Francaise, tome 22 ; E. Daudet, 
Le Roman d'un conveniionnel. HerauU de Shhelles et les dames (h 
Belleganle (1904). His Oluvres litteraires were edited (Paris, 1907) 
by E. Dard. (r. a>) 

HERB (Lat. herha, grass, food for cattle, generally taken to 
represent the Old Lat. jorbeay Gr. pasture, <l>^ppttyy to feed, 

Sans, bharb, to eat), in botany, the name given to those plants 
whose stem or stalk dies entirely or down to the root each year, 
and does not become, as in shrubs or trees, woody or permanent, 
such plants are also called “ herbaceous.’' The term ‘‘ herb 
is also used of those herbaceous plants, which possess certain 
properties, and are used for medicinal purposes, for flavouring 
or garnishing in cooking, and also for perfumes (see Horti- 
culture and Pharmacology). 

HERBARIUM, or JIortus Siccu.s, a collection of plants so 
dried and preserved as to illustrate as far as possible their 
characters. Since the same plan t, owing to peculiarities of climate, 
soil and situation, degree of exposure to light and other influences 
may vary greatly according to the locality in which it occurs, 
it is only by gathering together for comparison and study a 
large series of examples of each species that the flora of different 
regions can be satisfactorily represented. Even in the best 
equipped botanical garden it is impossible to have, at one and 
the same time, more than a very small percentage of the repre- 
.sentatives of tlie flora of any given region or of any large group 
of plants. Hence a good lierbarium forms an indispensable part 
of a botanical museum or institution. There are large herbaria 
at the British Museum and at the Royal Gardens, Kew, and 
smaller collections at the botanical institutions at the principal 
British universities. The original herbarium of Linnaeus is in 
the possession of the Linnaean Society of London. It was 
purchased from the widow of Linnaeus by Dr (afterwards Sir) 
J. E. Smith, one of the founders of the Linnaean Society, and 
after his death was purchased by the society. Herbaria are also 
associated with the more important botanic gardens and museums 
in other countries. The value of a herbarium is much enhanced 
by the possession of “ types," that is, the original .specimens 
on the study of which a species was founded. Tlius the herbarium 
at the British Museum, which is especially rich in the earlier 
collections made in the i8th and early 19th centurie.s, contains 
the types of many species founded by the earlier workers in 
botany. It is also rich in the types of Australian plants in the 
collections of Sir Joseph Banks and Robert Brown, and contains 
in addition many valuable modern collections. I'he Kew 
herbarium, founded by Sir William Hooker and greatly increased 
by his son Sir Joseph Hooker, is also very rich in types, especially 
those of plants described in the Flora oj British India and 
various colonial floras. I'he collection of Dillenius is deposiU'd 
at Oxford, and that of Professor W. H. Harvey at Trinity 
College, Dublin. The collections of Antoine I^urent de Jussieu, 
his son Adrien, and of Auguste de St Hilaire, are included in the 
large herbarium of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and in the 
same city is the extensive private collection of Dr Ernest Cosson. 
At Geneva arc three large collections — ^Augustin IVrame de 
Gindollc’s, containing the typical specimens of the Prodromus, 
a large series of monographs of the families of flowering plants, 
Benjamin Delessert’s fine series at the Botanic Garden, and the 
Boissier Herbarium, which is rich in Mediterranean and Oriental 
plants. The university of Gottingen has had bequeathed to it 
the largest collection (exceeding 40,000 specimens) ever made 
by a single individual — that of Professor Grisebach. At the 
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herbarium in Brussels are the specimens obtained by the travefler 
Karl Friedrich Philipp von Martius, the majority of which 
formed the groundwork of his FUfra Brastliensis. The Berlin 
herbarium is especially rich in more recent collections, and other 
national herbaria sufficiently extensive to subserve the require- 
ments of the systematic botanist exist at St Petersburg, Vienna, 
I-eiden, Stockholm, Upsala, Copenhagen and Florence. Of 
those in the United States of America, the chief, formed by Asa 
Gray, is the property of Harvard university ; there is also a 
large one at the New York Botanic Garden. The herbarium 
at Melbourne, Australia, under Baron Muller, attained large 
proportions ; and that of the Botanical Garden of Calcutta is 
noteworthy as the repository of numerous specimens described 
by writers on Indian botany. 

Specimens of flowering plants and vascular cryptograms 
arc generally mounted on sheets of stout smooth paper, of 
uniform quality ; the size adopted at Kew is 17 in. long by ii in. 
bnmd, that at the British Museum is slightly larger ; the palms 
and their allies, however, and some ferns, require a larger size. 
The tough but flexible coarse grey paper (German Fliesspapier), 
upon which on the Continent specimens are commonly fixed by 
gummed strips of the same, is less hygroscopic than ordinary 
cartridge paper, but has the disad vantage of affording harbourage 
in the inequalities of its surface to a minute insect, Atropos 
pulsatoria^ which cf)mmits great havoc in damp specimens, 
and which, even if noticed, cannot be dislodged without difficulty. 
The majority of plant specimens are most suitably fastened on 
paper by a mixture of equal parts of gum tragacanth and gum 
arabic made into a thick paste with water. Rigid le.athery 
leaves are fixed by means of glue, or, if they present too smooth 
a surface, by stitching at their edges. Where, as in private 
herbaria, the specimens are not liable to be handled with great 
frequency, a stitch here and there round the stem, tied at the 
back of the sheet, or slips of paper passed over the stem through 
two slits in the sheet and attached with gum to its back, or 
simply strips of gummed paper laid across the stem, may be 
resorted to. 

To preserve from insects, the plants, after mounting, are 
often brushed over with a liquid formed by the solution of 
I lb. each of corrosive sublimate and carbolic acid in i gallon 
of methylated spirits. They are then laid out to dry on shelves 
made of a network of stout galvanized iron wire. The use of 
corrosive sublimate is not, however, recommended, tis it forms 
on drying a fine powder which when the plants are handled 
will rub off and, being carried into the air, may prove injurious 
to workers. If the plants arc subjected to some process, before 
mounting, by which injurious organisms are destroyed, such 
as exposure in a closed chamber to vapour of carbon bisulphide 
for some hours, the presence of pieces of camphor or naphthalene 
in the cabinet will be found a sufficient preservative. After 
mounting are written — usually in the right-hand comer of the 
sheet, 01 on a label there affixed — the designation of each species, 
the date and place of gathering, and the name of the collector. 
Other particulars as to habit, local abundance, soil and claim 
to be indigenous may be written on the back of the sheet or on 
a slip of writing paper attached to its edge. It is convenient 
to place in a small envelope gummed to an upper comer of the 
sheet any flowers, seeds or leaves needed for dissection or 
microscopical examination, especially where from the fixation 
of the specimen it is impossible to examine the leaves for oil- 
receptacles and where seed is apt to escape from ripe capsules 
and be lost, 'fhe addition of a careful dissection of a flower 
greatly increases the value of the specimen. To ensure that 
all shall lie evenly in the herbarium the plants should be made 
to occupy as far as possible alternately the right and left sides 
of their respective sheets. The species of each genus are then 
arranged either systematically or alphabetically in separate 
covers of stout, usuallv light brown paper, or, if the genus be 
l?Tge, in several co\ ers with the name of the genus clearly in- 
dicated in the lower left-hand comer of each, and opposite 
it the names or reference numbers of the species. Undetermined 
species are relegated to the end of the g^s. Thus prepared, 


the specimens aw placed on shdves or moyable tra]^, at intervals 
of about 6 in., in an air-tight cupboard, on the inner side of the 
door of which, as a special protection against insects, is suspended 
a mnslin bag containing apiece of camphor. 

The systematic arrangement varies in different herbaria. In 
the great British herbaria the orders and genera of flowering 
plants are usually arranged according to Bentham and Hooker’s 
Genera plantairum ; the species generally follow the arrangement 
of the most recent complete monograph of the family. In non- 
flowering plants the works usually followed are for ferns, Hooker 
and Baker’s Synopsis fiBcum ; for mosses, Muller’s Synopsis 
muscorum frondosorum, Jaeger & Sauerbeck’s Genera et species 
muscoTUMf and Englcr & Prantl’s Pflansenfatnilien ; for algae, 
de Toni’s Sylloge algarum ; for hepaticae, Gottsche, Lindenberg 
and Nees ab Esenbeck’s Synopsis kepaticarum, sup>plemented 
by Stephani’s Species hepaticerrum ; for fungi, Saccardo’s 
Sylloge jungorunty and for mycetozoa Lister’s monograph of 
the group. For the members of large genera, e,g. Piper and 
Ficus y since the number of cosmopolitan or very widely dis- 
tributed species is comparatively few, a geographical grouping is 
found specially convenient by those who are constantly receiving 
parcels of plants from known foreign sources. The ordinary 
systematic arrangement possesses the great advantage, in the 
case of large genera, of readily indicating the affinities of any 
particular specimen with the forms most nearly allied to it. 
Instead of keeping a catalogue of the species contained in the 
herbarium, which, owing to the constant additions, would be 
ahnost impossible, such species are usually ticked off with a 
pencil in the systematic work which is followed in arranging 
them, so that by reference to this work it is possible to see at a 
glance whether the specimen sought is in the herbarium and 
what species arc still wanted. 

Specimens intended for the lierlmrium should be collected when 
possible in dry weather, care being taken to select plants or portions 
at plants in suflicient number and of a size adequate to illustrate 
all the characteristic features ot the species. When the root-leaves 
and roots present any peculiarities, they should invariably be 
collected, but the roots should be dried separately in an oven at a 
moderate heat. Roots and fruits too bulky to Ixi placed on the sheets 
of the herbarium may be conveniently arranged in glass-covered 
boxes contained in drawers. The best and most effective mode of 
drying specimens is learned only by experience, different species 
requiring special treatmetU according to their several peculiarities. 
'Hic chief points to be attended to are to have a plentiful supply of 
lx)tanical drying paper, so as to be able to use about six sheets for 
eacli specimen ; to change the paper at intervals of six to twelve 
hours ; to avoid contact of one leaf or flower with another ; and to 
increase tlic pressure applied only in proportion to the dryness of the 
specimen. To preserve the colour of flow-ers pledgets of cotton wool, 
which prevent bruising, should l>c introduced between them, as also, 
if the stamens are thick and succulent, as in Digitalis^ Ixitweeii tlieae 
and the corolla. A flower dissected and gummed on the sheets will 
often retain the colour which it is impossible to preserve in a crowded 
inflorescence. A flat sheet of lead or some other suitable weight 
should be laid upon the top ot the pile of .specimens, so as to keep up 
a continuous pre.s.sure. Succulent specimen.s, as many of the Orchi- 
daceae and sedums and various other Crassulaceous plants, require 
to be killed by immersion in boiling water before being placed in 
drying paper, or, instead of becoming dry, they will grow between the 
sfieets. when, as with some plants like V efbascum^ the thick hard 
stems are liable to cause the leaves to wrinkle in drying by removing 
tlie pressure from them, small pieces of bibulous paper or cotton wool 
may Ixs placed upon the leaves near their point of attachment to 
the stem. When a number of specimens have to be submitted to 
pressure, ventilation is secured by means of frames corre.sponding 
in size to the drying paper, and composed of strips of wood or wires 
laid across each other so as to form a kind of network. Another mode 
of drying is to keep the specimens in a box of dry sand in a warm 
place for ten or twelve hours, and then press them in drying paper. 
A tiiird method consists in placing the specimen withm bibolous 
paper, and enclosing the whole between two plates of coarsely 
perforated zinc supported in a wooden frame. The zinc plates are 
then drawn close together by means of straps, and suspended before 
a fire until the drying is effected. By the last two methods the 
colour of the flowers may be well preserved. When the leaves are 
finely divided, as in Coniuniy much trouble will be experienced in 
lifting a half-^ed specimen from one paper to another ; but the 
plant may be placed in a sheet of thin blotting paper, and the sheet 
containing the plant, instead of the plant itself, can tten be moved. 
Thin straw-coloured paper, such as is used for biscuit bags, may be 
conveniently employed by travellers unable to carry a quantity of 
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bibulous paper. It ofiers the advantage of fitting closely to thick- 
stemmed specimens and of rapidly drying. A light but strong 
portfolio, to which pressure by means of straps can be applied, and 
a few quires of this paper, if tlie paper be changed night and morning, 
will be usually sutheient to dry all except very succulent plants. 
When a specimen is too large for one sheet, and it is necessary, in 
order to show its habit, &c., to dry the whole of it, it may be divided 
into two or three portions, and each placed on a separate sheet for 
drying. Specimens may be judged to be dry when they no longer 
cause a cold sensation when applied to the cheek, or assume a 
rigidity not evident in the earlier stages of preparation. 

Each class of flowerless or cryptpgamic plants requires special 
treatment for the herbarium. 

Marine algae are usually mounted on tough smootli white cartridge 
paper in the following manner. Growing specimens of good colour 
and in fruit arc if possible selected, and cleansed as much as practic- 
able from adlierlng foreign particles, either in tlie sea or a rocky pool. 
Some species rapidly change colour, and cause the decay of any 
Olliers with which tliey come in contact. This is especially the case 
with the Ectocarpi^ Desm^restiae, and a few others, which should 
llierefore lie brought home in a separate vessed. Tu mounting, the 
specimen is floateci out in a flat white dish containing sea-water, so 
that foreign matter may lie detected, and a piece of paper of suitable 
size is placed under it, supported either by the fingers of the left hand 
or by a palette. It is then pruned, in order clearly to show the mo<lc 
of branching, and is sjiread out as naturally as possible witli the 
right hand. For tliis puiposc a bone knitting-needle answers well 
lor the coarse species, and a camcl’s-hair pencil for the more delicate 
oTies. The paper w'ith the specimen is then carefully remov^ed from 
the water by sliding it over the edge of the dish so as to drain it as 
mucli as possible. If duritig this process part of the fronds run 
logother, the beauty of tlie specimen may be restored by dipping 
the edge into water, so as to float out the pari and allow it to subside 
naturally on the paper. The paper, with tlie sjiecinien upw'ards, is 
then laid on bibulous paper for a few minutes to absorb as much as 
1 possible of the superfluous moisture. When freed from excess of 
water it is laid on a sheet of thick while blotting-paper, and a pit^cc 
of smooth washed calico i :]>laced upon it (unwashed calico, on account 
of its “ facing/’ adheres to the sea-\vt?ed). Another sheet of blotting- 
)>aper is then laid over it ; and, a number of similar specimens 
being formed into a pile, the whole is submitted to pressure, the paper 
being changed every hour or two at first. The jircssure is increased, 
and the papers are changed ]es.s frequciitl}^ as the .specimens become 
dry, which usually takes place in thirty-six hours. Some species, 
especially those of a thick or leatlurry texture, contract .so much in 
drying tliat without strong pro.ssure the edges of the ]iaj>er Ix^come 
puckered. Other sjiecies of a gelatinous nature, like Nemalion and 
iindresnaya, may be allowed to dry on the pai)or, and need not be 
submitted to pressure until the}" no long<u' present a gelatinous 
appearance. Large coarse algae, such, for instance, as the Eucaceae 
and iMmiuariati, do not rcailily adhere to paper, and require soaking 
for some time in fresh water before being prc.ssed. The less robust 
species, such as Sphacelaria scopariUj W’hich do not adhere well to 
j^ajicT, may be made to do so hy brushing them over either with milk 
care fully skimmed, or with a liquid formed liy ]>lacing isinglass (J oz.) 
ami water (t J oz.) in a w’ide-mouthed bottle, and the bottle in a .small 
glne-pot or saucepan eontaining cold w'ater, heating until solution is 
elfected, ami then aflding i oz. of rectified sjiirits of wine ; the whole 
is next stirred together, and w"hen cold is kept in a stoppered bottle. 
I'or use, the mixture is warmed to render it fluid, and applied by 
means of a camel's hair brush to the under side of thii specimen, which 
is then laiil neatly on ])aper. For the more delicate species, .such 
as the CaUithamvia and Eciocarpi, it is an excellent plan to place a 
small fniitiii'T fragment, carefully floated out in water, on a slip of 
mica of the size of an ordinary micrtiscopical slide, and allow it to 
dry. The plant can then be at any time examined under the micro- 
scope without injuring the mounted .specimen. Many of the fresh- 
water algae whicli form a mere crust, such as Palmelhi cruenta, may 
be iflacecl in a ve.s.scl of water, where after a time they float like a 
scum, the earthy matter settling down to the bottom, and in.ay then 
Iw mounted by slip].)ing a piece of mica under them and allowing it 
to dry. OscillcUoviae may be mounted by laying a portion on a silver 
coin placed on a piece of paper in a plate, and pouring in water until 
the edge of the coin i.s just covered. The alga by its own peculiar 
me . einent will soon form a radiating circle, perfectly free from dirt, 
around tlie coin, which may tlien be removed. 'I'here is considerable 
difficulty in removing mounted specimens of algae from ]>aper, and 
therefore a small portion preserved on mica should accomjiany each 
specimen, enclosed for safety in a small envelope fastened at one 
corner of the sheet of paper. Filamentous diatoms may be mounted 
like ordinary seaweeds, and, as well as all parasitic algae, should 
whenever possible be allow eel to remain attaclied to a portion of the 
alga on which they grow, some species being almost always found 
found parasitical on particular plants. Ordinary diatoms and 
desmids may be mounted on mica, as above descriWd, by putting 
a portion in a vessel of water and exposing it to sunlight, when they 
rise to tlie surface, and may be thus removed comparatively free 
from dirt or impurity. Owing to their want of adhesiveness, they arc, 
however, usually mounted on glats as microscopic slides, either in 
glycerin jelly, Canada balsam or some other suitable medium. 
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Lichens generally mounted on sheets of paper of the ordinal v 
size, several specimens from different localities being laid upon one 
sheet, c^h specimen having been first placed on a small square of 
paper which is gummed on the sheet, and which has the locality 
date, name of collector, &c., written upon it. This mode has some 
disadvantages attending it ; such sheets are diliicult to handle * 
the crustaceous .species aj c liable to liave llieir surfaces rubl^ed 
the foliaceous species become so compre.ssed as to lose their character- 
istic appearance ; and the .spaces between the .sheets causetl by the 
thickness of the specimen permit the entrance of dii.st. A plan wliicli 
has been found to answer well is to arrange them in cardboard boxes, 
cither ivith glass to]>s or in sliding covers, in drawers tlie name being 
placed outside each box and the specimens gummed into the boxes. 
Lichens for tlie herbarium should, whenever ]>osHible, lx‘ sought for 
on a slaty or laminated rock, so as to procure them on flat thin ])ieccs 
of the same, suitable for mounting. Specimens on tire bark of tiers 
require prc-isiire until the bark is dry, lest tlicy become curled ; 
and those growing on sand or friable soil, such as Comocvbe furfuraica, 
should be laid carefully on a layer of gum in the liox in wliich they 
are intended to be kept. Many lichens, such as the Vernuayiae and 
CoUemaceae ^ are found in Ihe best condition during tlic winter 
months. In mounting collemas it is advisable to let the specimen 
become dry and hard, and then to separate a portion from adherent 
mos.ses, earth, &c., and mount it .separately so as to sliow the bnuicli- 
iiig of the thallus. Pertusariac should be represented by both fruiting 
and sorediate .spticiniens. 

The lai'gcr species of fungi, such as the /I gay u ini iind Polyporei, 
&c., are prepared for the herbarium by cutting a slice out of the 
centre of the plant .so as to show the outline of tlie cap or pileu.s, the 
attachment of the gills, and tlie character of the interior of the stem. 
The remaining ]Wtions of tlie pilous arc then lightly pressed, as well 
as the central .slices, l)<dwt‘en bibulous pa])er until dry, and the whole 
is then " jK>i.soncd," and gummed on a sheet of jiaper in such a manner 
as to show tlie under surface of the one and the upper surface of the 
other half of the pileus on the same sheet. A " map " of the .sjiores 
should Ix' taken f>y separating a pilens and )>k*cing it flat on a piece 
of thin paper for a ft‘W hours wlnm tiie s))oies will fall and Itsave a 
nature print of the arrangement of tlie gills ivliicli may he tixed by 
gumming the otlier side of the ])aj)cr. As it is imiuissiblc to ])reserve 
the natural colours of fungi, the specimens should, whenevGr possible, 
be accomjianied by a coloured drawing of the plant. Microscojiic 
fungi are usually })rescrved in envclope.s, or simply attached to sheets 
of pajier or mounted as microscopic slides, 't hose fungi which arc 
of a dusty nature, and the ^lyxomy cutes or Mycelozoa may, like tlie 
lichens, be preserved in small boxes ;md arranged in drawers. 
J'lingi under any circiimstanees form the least satisfactory }X)iti(m 
of an herbarium. 

Mosses when growing in tufts .should be gathered just before the 
capsules have becomt* Virown, divided into small flat portions, and 
pres.sed lightly in drying ]»aj>er. During this jwocc^ss the capsules 
ri}>en, and are thus obtained in a ])erlect state. They are llien pre- 
.servc<l in envclo]x‘s athiched tu a sheet of pa))er of the ordinary sizi', a 
single )>erfect s))e.cimen being washed, and stiread out under flu; 
eiivelo])e so as to .show tin- habit of the ])lanl. For attaching it to tlu^ 
pajier a .strong mucilage of gum tragacanlh, contaming an eighth 
of its weight of spirit of wine, answers best. Jl not preserved in an 
envelope the caly])tra and ()i)erculnin are very a])t to fall oil and 
become lost. Scale-mosses are mounted in thi: same way, or may 
be floated out in water like sea-weeds, and dried in white blotting 
|)apcr under strong j^rcssme beiure gumming on pai)er, Init an* best 
mounted us micro.scoj)ic slide s, care being taken tu show the stipules. 
The specimens .should be collected wlien the capsules arc just appear- 
ing above or in the coUjsuU* or cjilyx ; if ke]»l in a damp saucer they 
scxrn arrive at maturity, and can then be moimte-d in better condition, 
the fruit-stalks l>eing too fragile to bear (arriage in a iMitanical tin 
ca.se without injury. 

Of the Characeae many are .so excc^ediiigly brittle that it is best 
to float them out like sea-wceds, (^xcejit tlu* jiriekly sjiecies, which 
may l>e carefully laid out on bibulous pJijK'r, and when dry fastened 
on sheets of wliile paj^er by^ means of gummed strips, ('are should 
be taken in wiled ing charai*. to .secure, in the case of dioiiuoiis 
sjiecies, sjiecimens of both fonns, and also to get when jiossible the 
roots of those sjiecies on wliich the .small granular starchy bodies or 
gemmae are found, as in C. fragifera, l’ortion.s of the fniclilicalion 
may be preserved in small envelopes attached to the sheets. 

HERBART, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1776 1841), Orman 
philosopher and educationist, was Iwirn at Oldenburg on the 
4th of May i77fi. After studying under Fichte at Jena he gave 
his first philosophical lex:tures at Ch'ittingcn in 1805, whence 
he removed in 1809 to occupy the chair formerly held by Kant 
at Konigsherg. Here he also cstablislied and conducted a 
seminary of pedagogy till ] 833, when he returned once TOore to 
<rtjttingen, and remained there as professor of philosophy till 
his death on the 14th of August 1841. 

Philosophy, according to Herbart, begins with reflection ujiou our 
empirical conceptions, and consist.s in the reformation and elabora- 
tion of these— its three primary divisions being determined by as 
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many distinct forms of elaboration. Logic, which stands first, 1 ^ 
to render our conceptions and the judgments and reasonings arising 
from them clear and distinct. But some conceptions are such that 
tlie more distinct they are made the more contradictory their elements 
become ; so to change and supplement these as to make them at 
length thinkable is the problem of tlie second part of philosophy, 
or metaphysics. There is still a class of conceptions requiring more 
than a logical treatment, but differing from the last in not involving 
latent contradictions, and in being independent of the reality of their 
objects, the conceptions, viz. that embody our judgments of approval 
and disapproval ; the philosophic treatment of these conceptions 
falls to Aesthetic. 

In Herbart’s writings logic receives comparatively meagre notice ; 
he insiste<l strongly on its purely formal character, and expressed 
himself in the main at one with Kantians such as Fries and Krug. 

As a metaphysician he starts from what he terms the higher 
scepticism *’ of the Hume- Kantian sphere of thought, the beginnings 
of which he discerns in Ix)cke’s pei^lexity about the idea of substance. 
By this scepticism the real validity of even the forms of experience 
is called in question on account of the contradictions they are found 
to involve. And yet that these forms are " given ” to us, as truly as 
sensations are, follows beyond doubt when we consider that we are 
as little able to control the one as the other. To attempt at this stage 
a psychological inquiry into the origin of these conceptions would be 
doubly a mistake ; for wc should have to use these unlegitimated 
conceptions in the course of it, and the task of clearing up their 
contradictions would still remain, whether we suceeded in our enquiry 
or not. But how are we to set about this task ? We have given to us 
a conception A uniting among its constituent marks two that prove 
to be contradictory, say M and N ; and we can neither deny the unity 
nor reject one of the contradictory members. For to do either is 
forbidden by experience ; and yet to do nothing is forbidden by logic. 
We are thus driven to the assumption that the conception is con- 
tradictory because incom^^lete ; but how arc wc to supplement it ? 
What v/e have must point the way to what we want, or our procedure 
■will be arbitrary. Experience asserts that M is the same (i.«. a mark 
of the same concept) as N, while logic denies it ; and so — it lieing 
imposvsible for one and the same M to sustain these contradictory 
positiens — there is but one way open to us ; we mu.st posit several 
Ms. But even now we cannot say one of these Ms is the same as N, 
another is not ; for every M must be both thinkable and valid. We 
may, however, take the Ms not singly but together ; and again, no 
other course being open to us, this is what we must do ; we must 
assume that N results from a combination of Ms. This is Herbart’s 
method of relations, the counterj^art in his system of the Hegelian 
dialectic. 

In the Ontology this method is employed to determine what in 
reality corresj^onds to the empirical conceptions of substance and 
cause, or rather of inherence and change. But first we must analyse 
thi.s notion of reality itself, to which our scepticism had already led 
us, for, though wc could doubt whether “ the given is what it 
appears, wc cannot doubt that it is something ; the conception of the 
real thus consists of the two conceptions of being and quality. That 
which we are compelled to *' posit,” which cannot be sublatcd, is 
that which is, and in the recognition of this lies the simple conception 
of being. But w’hen is a thing thus i^osited ? When it is posited 
as we arc wont to posit the things we see and taste and handle. 
If we wore without sensations, i.e. were never bound against our will 
to endure the persistence of a j>resentation, wc should never know 
what being is. Keeping fast hold of this idea of absolute position, 
Herbart leads us next to the quality of tiie real, (i) This must 
exclude everything negative ; for non-A sublates instead of positing, 
and is not absolute, but relative to A. (2) The real must be absolutely 
simple ; for if it contain two determinations, A and B, then either 
these are reducible to one, wliich is the true quality, or they are not, 
when each is conditioned by the other and their position is no longer 
absolute. (3) All quantitative conceptions are excluded, for quantity 
implies parts, and these are incompatible with simplicity. (4) But 
there may be a plurality of ” reals,” albeit the mere conception of 
being can tell us nothing as to this. The doctrine here developed 
is the first cardinal point of Herbart’s system, and has obtained 
for it the name of ” pluralistic realism.” 

The contradictions he finds in the common-sense conception of 
inherence, or of ” a thing with several attributes,” will now become 
obviotis. Let us take some thing, say A, having n attributes, a, 6, 
r . . . ; we are forcecTto posit each of these because each is presented 
in intuition. But in concei\dng A wo make, not n positions, still less 
M I positions, but one position simply ; for common sense removes 
the absolute position from its original source, sensation. So when wc 
ask. What is the one posited ? we are told — the possessor of «, 6, c 
. . . , or in other words, their seat or substance. But if so, then 
A, as a real, being simple, must - a ; similarly it must ~ b ; and so 
on. Now this would bt; possible if a, h^c , . , were but ” contingent 
aspects '* of A, as e.g. 2», 64, 4 + 3 + i are contingent aspects of 8. 

Such, of course, is not tlie case, and so we have as many contradic- 
tions as there arc attributes ; for vre must say A is a, is not a, is 6, 
is not b, See. There must then, according to the meth^ of relations, 
l>c several As. For a let us assume Aj + Aj + A^ . . . ; for b, 
A.J+ A,+ Aj . . . ; and so on for the rest. But now what relation 
can there be among these several As, which will restore to us 


the unity of our original A or substance ? There is but one ; we 
must assume that the first A of every series is identical, just as the 
centre is the same point in ev«y radius. By way of concrete 
illustration Herbart mstances ” tixe common observation that the 
properties of things exist only under external conditions. Bodies, we 
.say, are coloured, but colour is nothing without light, and nothing 
without eyes. They sound, but only m a vibrating medium, and 
for healthy oars. Colour and tone present the appearance of in- 
herence, but on looking closer we find they are not really immanent 
in things but rather presuppose a communion among several.” 
The result then is briefly thus : In place of the one absolute position, 
wWch in some unthinkable way the common understanding sub- 
stitutes for the absolute positions of the n attributes, we have really 
a series of two or more positions for each attiibute, every series, 
however, beginning with the same (as it were, central) real (hence 
the unity of substance in a group of attributes), but each being 
continued by different reals (hence the plurality and difference of 
attributes in unity of substance). Where there is the appearance of 
inherence, therefore, there is always a plurality of reals ; no such 
correlative to substance as attribute or accident can be admitted 
at all. Substantiality is impossible without causality, and to this 
as its true correlative wc now turn. 

The common-sense conception of change involves at bottom the 
same contradiction of opposing qualities in one real. The same A 
that was a, 6, c . . . becomes a, b, d . . . ; and this, which experi- 
ence thrusts upon us, proves on reflection unthinkable. The meta- 
physical supplementing is also fundamentally as before. Since c 
depended on a scries of reals A-j-i-Ay+Ay . . . in connexion with 
A, and d may be said similarly to depend on a series A^ -t- A^ -1- Aj . . ., 
then the change from c to d means, not that the central real A or 
any real has changed, but that A is now in connexion with A4, &c., and 
no longer in connexion with A,, See. 

But to think a number of reals ” in connexion ” {Zusammensein) 
will not suffice as an explanation of phenomena ; something or other 
must happen when they are in connexion ; what is it ? The answer 
to this question is the second hinge-point of Herbart’s theoretical 
philosophy. What ” actually hap]>ens ” as distinct from all that 
seems to happen, when two reals A and B are together is that, 
assuming tliem to differ in quality, they tend to disturb each other 
to the extent of that difference, at the same time that each preserves 
itself intact by resisting, as it were, the other's disturbance. And 
so by coming into connexion with different reals the ” self-preserva- 
tions ” of A will vary accordingly, A remaining the same through 
ail ; just as, by way of illustration, hydrogen remains the same in 
water and in ammonia, or as the same line may be now a normal 
and now a tangent. But to indicate this opposition in the qualities 
of the reals Ah-B, we must substitute for these symbols others, 
which, though only ” contingent aspects ” of A anti B, i.e. repre- 
senting their relations, not themselves, yet like similar devices in 
mathematics enable thought to advance. Thus we may put A-= 
a + ^ - 7, B = m -f w H 7 ; 7 then represents the character of the self- 
preservations in this case, and a + fi + nt + n represents all that could 
be observed by a spectator wlio did not know the simple qualities, 
but was himself involved in the relations of A to B ; and such is 
exactly our position. 

Having thus determined what really is and what actually happens, 
our philosopher proceeds next to explain synthetically the objective 
.semblance {der objective Schein) that results from these. But if 
this construction is to be truly objective, i,e. valid for all intelligences, 
ontology must furnish us with a clue. This we have in the forms ol 
Space, Time and Motion which are involved whenever we think the 
reals as being in, or coming into, connexion and the opposite. 
These forms then cannot be merely the products of our psychological 
mechanism, though they may turn out to coincide with these. 
Meanwhile let us call them ” intelligible,” as being valid for all who 
comprehend tiie real and actual by thought, although no such forms 
arc prcdicable of the real and actual themselves. The elementar)’^ 
spatial relation Herbart conceives to be ” the contiguity {Aneinander) 
of two points,” so that every ” pure and independent line ” is discrete, 
But an investigation of dependent lines which are often incommensur- 
able forces us to adopt the contradictory fiction of partially over- 
lapping, i.e. divisible points, or in other words, the conception of 
Continuity.^ But the contradiction here is one we cannot eliminate 
by the method of relations, because it does not involve anything 
real ; and in fact as a necessary outcome of an '* intelligible fl rm, 
the fiction of continuity is valid for the ” objective semblance,” 
and no more to be discarded than say -t. By its help we are 
enabled to comprehend what ' actually happens among reals to 
produce the appearance of matter. When three or more reals are 
together, each disturbance and self-preservation will (in general) 
be imperfect, i.e. of less intensity than when only two reals are 
together. But ” objective semblance ” corresponds with reality ; 
the spatial or external relations of the reals in this case must, there- 
fore, tally with their inner or actual states. Had the self-preservations 
been perfect, the coincidence in space would have been complete, 
and the group of reals would have been inextended ; or had the several 
reals been simply contiguous, i.e. without connexion, then, as nothing 

^ Hence Herbart gave the name Synechology to this branch of 
metaphysics, instead of the usual one, Cosmology. 
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would actually have happened, nothing would appear. As it is 
we find a continuous molecule manifesting attractive and 

repulsive forces; attraction corresponding to the tendency of the 
self-preservations to become perfect, repulsion to the frustration of 
tliis. Motion, even more evidently than space, implicates the con- 
tradictory conception of continuity, and cannot, therefore, be a real 
predicate, tliough valid as an intelligible form and necessary to the 
comprehension of the objective semblance. For we have to think 
of the reals as absolutely independent and yet as entering into con- 
nexions. This we can only do by conceiving them as originally 
moving through intelligible space in rectilinear paths and with 
uniform velocities. For such motion no cause need be supposed ; 
motion, in fact, is no more a state of the moving real than re.st is, 
both alike being but relations, with which, therefore, the real has no 
concern. The changes in this motion, however, for which we should 
require a cause, would be the objective semblance of the self-preserva- 
tions that actually occur when reals meet. Further, by means of such 
motion tliese actual occurrences, which are in themselves timeless, 
fall for an observer in a definite time — a time which becomes con- 
tinuous through the partial coincidence of events. 

But in all this it has been assumed that we are spectators of the 
objective semblance ; it remains to make good this assumption, or, 
in other words, to show the possibility’ of knowledge ; this is the 
problem of what Herbart terms Eidolology, and forms the transition 
from metaphysic to psychology. Here, again, a contradictory con- 
ception blocks the way, that, viz. of tlie Ego as the identity of 
knowing and being, and as such the stronghold of idealism. The 
contradiction becomes more evident when the ego is defined to be 
a subject (and so a real) that is its owni object. As real and not 
merely formal, this conception of the ego is amenable to the method 
of relations. The solution this method furnishes is summarily that 
there are several objects which mutually modify each other, and so 
constitute that ego w'e take for the presented real. But to explain 
this modification is the business of psychology ; it is enough now to 
see that the subject like all reals is necessarily unknown, and that, 
tJierefore, the ideali.st's theory of knowledge is unsound. But though 
the sim]>]e quality of the subject or soul is beyond knowledge, we 
know what actually happens when it is in connexion with other's 
reals, for its self-i)rcscrvatioTis then arc what we call sensations. 
And these sensations arc the sole material of our ktiowledge ; but 
they are not given to us as a chaos but in definite groups and series, 
whence we come to know the relations of those reals, which, tliough 
themselve.s unknown, our sensations comjiel us to posit absolutely. 

In his Psychology Herbart rejects altogether the doctrine of mental 
faculties as one refuted by his metaphysics, and tries to show that 
all psychical phenomena whatever result from the action and inter- 
action of elementary ideas or presentations {Vorstelluvgen). The 
soul being one and simpl<r, its .separate acts of .self-preservation 
or primary presentations must be simple too, and its several presenta- 
tions must liecome united togetlicr. And this they can do at once 
and completely when, as is the case, for example, with the several 
attributes of an object, they arc not of o])posite quality. But olher- 
wi.se there ensues a conflict in which the opposed presentations 
comport themselves like forces and mutually suppress or obscure 
each other. 'J'hc act of ^Presentation {Vorstcllen) then becomes 
partly transformed into an efiort, and its product, tlie idea, becomes 
in the same proportion lc.ss and less inten.se till a position of equili- 
brium is reached ; and then at length the remainders coale.scc. 
We have thus a .statics and a mechanics of mind wdiicli investigate? 
re.sjpectively tlio conditions of equilibrium and of movement among 
presentations. In the .stiitics two magii itudes have to be determined : 
(i) the amount of the suppression or inhibition {Hemmungssumme, 
and {2) the ratio in which this is shared among the opposing pre.senta- 
tions. The first must obviously be as small as po.ssible ; thus for 
two totally-opposed presentations a and h, of wliich a is the greater, 
the inhihcndum~h. For a given degree of op] position this burden 
wdll be shared between the conflicting presentations in the inverse 
ratio of tlieir .strength. When its remainder after inhibition = O, 
a presentation is said to be on the thi*eshold of consciousness, for on 
a small diminution of the inhibition the “ effort " wdll become actual 
presentation in the same proportion. Such total exclusion from 
consciousne.ss is, however, manifestly impossible with only tw'o 
presentations,* tliough with three or a greater number the residual 
value of one may even be negative. I'hc first and simjilest Jaw^ in 
psychological mechanics relates to the " .sinking " of inhibited 
presentations. As the presentations yield to the pre.ssure, the 
pressure itself diminishes, so that the velocity of sinking decreases, i.e. 
we have the equation (S - <7) dt = d<T, where S is the total inhibendum, 
and (T the intensity actually inhibited after tlic time t. Hence 

t - log g , and <r = S (i - c -^) . From this law it follows, for example, 

that equilibrium is never quite obtained for those presentations 
which continue above the threshold of consciousness, while the re.st 


* Thus , taking the case above supposed , the share of the inhibendum 
falling to the smaller presentation b is the fourth term of the pro- 


portion a+b\a::h: 
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which c^ot so continue arc very speedily driven beyond the 
threshold. More imwrtant is the law according to wliich a presenta- 
tion freed from mhibition and rising anew into consciousness tends 
to raise the other presentations with wliich it is combined. Suppose 
two presentations p and v united by the residua r and p ; then the 
amount of p*s '* help *’ to ir is r, the portion cf which appropriated by 

T is given by the ratio piir; and thus the initial help is 

But after a time /, when a i^ortion of p represented by u has been 
actually brought into consciousness, the help afforded in the next 
instant will be found by the equation 

ir p • 

from which by integration we liave the value of u>. 




So that if there are several irs connected witli p by smaller and 
smaller parts, there will be a definite “ serial *' order in which they 
will be revived by p ; and on this fact Herbart re.sts all the phenomena 
of the so-called faculty of memory, the development of spatial and 
temporal forms and much besiefes. Emotions and volitions, he 
holds, are not directly self-preservations of the soul, as our presenta- 
tions are, but variable .states ot such presentations resulting from 
their interaction when above the threshold of consciousness. Thus 
when some presentations tend to force a presentation into con- 
sciousness, and others at the same time lend to drive it out, that 
presentation is tlie seat of painful feeling ; when, on the other hand, 
its entrance is favoured by all, pleasure results. Desires arc presenta- 
tions struggling into consciousness against hindrances, and when 
accompanied by the su])i)osition of succe.ss become volitions. Tran- 
.sccndeiital freedom of will in Kaiit’.s sen.se is an iinpo.ssibility. 
Sclf-consciousncss is the result of an interaction essentially the .same 
in kind as that which takes place when a comparativ'ely sim])le 
pre.sentation finds tlie field of consciousness occupied by a long- 
formed and well consoUdated “ mass ” of presentations — as, e.g. 
one's business or garden, the theatre, i^c., which promiitly inhibit 
the isolated presentation if incongnienl. and unite it to themselves 
if not. What we call Self is, above all, such a central mass, and 
Herbart .seeks to sliow with great ingenuity and detail how this 
position is occiijiied at first chiefly by the l>ody, then by the seat of 
ideas and desires, and finally by that first-ptTsonal Self which re- 
collects the i>ast and re.solves concerning the future. But at any stage 
the actual coiistitnints of this “complexion” arc variable; the 
concrete pre.seiilation of Self is never twice the .same. And, therefore, 
finding 011 reflection any ]iariicular concrerte fac.tor contingent, we 
abstract the po.sitioii from that which occupie;s it, and so reach the 
speculative notion of the pure l^go. 

AcsthetL s elaborates the ” ideas ” involved m the expression of 
taste called forth by tliosi? relations of object which acquire for them 
the attribution of beauty or the reverse. The beautiful {Ka\ 6 y) ir. 
to be carefully distinguished from the allied conceptions of the useful 
and the j>lc:asant, which vary with lime, place and person ; w'hen?as 
beauty is predicated absolutely and involuntarily liy all who have 
attained the right standpoint. Ethics, which is but one branch of 
aesthetics, although the chief, deals with .such relations ainoug 
volitions \WiUcnsvcrhultnisse) as thus unconditionally plea.se or dis- 
plea.se. Tho.se relations Herbart finds to be reducible to five, which do 
not admit of further .simplification ; and corresponding to them are as 
many moral ideas {M usterbegriffe) ^ viz. : (i) Internal Freedom, the 
underlying relation being that of the iiidividiiar.s v.'ill to his judgment 
of it ; (2) Perfection, the relation being tliat of his several volitions 
to each other in re.spect of intensity, variety and concentration ; (3) 
Benevolence, the relation being that between his tnvn wdll and the 
thought of another’s ; (4) Right, in case of actual conflict with 

another ; and (5) Retribution or Equity, for iniended gofxl or evil 
done. The ideas of a final society, a .system of rewards and punish- 
ments, a .system of administration, a system of culture and a 
“ unanimated society,” corre.sponding to the ideas of law, equity, 
benevolence, perft!Ction and internal freedom respectively, result 
when wc take account of a number of individuals. Virtue is tlie 
perfect conformity of the will with the moral ideas ; of this the siiigle 
virtues are but special expressions. The conception of duty arises 
from the existence of hindrances to the attainment of virtue. A 
general scheme of princi|ilc 9 of conduct is po.ssible, Imt the sub- 
.sumption of special cases under thc.se must remain matter of tael. 
The application of ethics to things as they are with a view’ to the 
realization of the moral ideas is moral technology (Tugendlehre), 
of which the chief divisions are Paedagogy and Politic.s. 

In Theology Herbart held the argument from design to be as valid 
for divine activity as for human, and to justify the belief hi a super- 
sensible real, concerning whicli, however, exact knowledge is neither 
attainable nor on practical grounds desirable. 

Among the iiost-Kantian philosophers Herbart doubtless ranks 
next to Hegel in importance, and this without taking into account 
his very great contributions to the science of education. His 
disciples speak of theirs as the exact jihilosophy,” and the term 
well expresses their master's chief excellence and the character of 
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the chief inilticnce he has exerted upon succeeding thinkers of his 
own and other schools. His criticisms arc worth more than his 
constructions ; indeed for exaotoess and penetration of thought he 
is quite on a level with Hume and Kant. His merits in this respect, 
however can only be appraised by the study of his works at first 
hand. But we are most of all indebted to Herbart for the enormous 
advance psychology has been enabled to make, thanks to his fruitful 
treatment of it, albeit as yet but few among the many who have 
appropriated and improved his materials have ventured to adopt 
his metaphysical and matliematical foundations. (J. W.*) 

Biuliographv.- -H erbart's works were collected and published 
by his disciple G. Hartenstein (Leipzig, 1850-1852 ; reprinted at 
Hamburg, with supplementary volume, 1883-1893) ; another edition 
by K. Kehrluicli (Leipzig, 1882, and Lnngcnsmza, 1887). The 
following are the most important : AUfemeine Pddagogik (1806 ; now 
ed., Hauptj?unktc der Metaphysik Allgcmeine praktische 

Philosophie (1808) ; Lehybtich zur Einleitung in die Philosophie 
(1813; new ed. by Hartenstein, 1883) ; Lehrhuch der Psychologie 
(i8i6 ; new ed. by Hartenstein, 1887) ; Psychologie aXs Wissenschaft 
(182.1-1825) ; Allgcmeine Metaphystk (1828-1829) ; Encyklopddie 
dcr Philosophie (2nd ed., 1841) ; Umriss pddagogischer Vorlesungen 
(2ikI eel., 1841) : Psychologische Untersuchun^en (1839-1840). 

Some of his works have been translated into English imder the 
following titles : Textbook in Psychology ^ by M. K. Smith (1891) ; 
The Science of Education and the Aesthetic Revelation of the World 
(1892), and Letters and Lectures on Education (1898), by H. M. and 
E. Felkin ; A B C of Sense I^erccption and minor pedagogical works 
(New York, 1896), by W. J. Eckhoff and others; Application of 
Psychology to the Science of Education (1898), by B. C. Mulliner ; 
Outlines of Educational Doctrine ^ by A. F. T^iige (1901). 

There is a life of Herbart in Hartenstein’s introduction to his 
KIcinere philosophise he Sr hr if ten und Ahhandlungen (iS42'”r843) 
and l)y F. H. T. Allihn in Zeitschvift fitr exactc PhUosophie (Leipzig, 
1861), the organ of Herbart and his school, whicli ceased to appear 
in 1873. Ill America the National Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education was originally founded as the National Herbart Society. 

Of the large number of writings dealing with Herbart’s works and 
theories, the following may be mentioned ; ff. A. Fechner, Zur 
Kvitik der Grundlagen von Herbart' $ Metaphysik (T.eipzig, 1853); 

J. Kaftan, Sollcn und Sein in ihrem Verhdltniss zit cinanaer : eine 
Studie zur Kritik Herbarts (Leipzig, 1872) ; M. W. Drobisch, Vber 
die Fortbildung der Philosophic dutch Herbart (l^ipzig, 1876) ; 

K. S. Just, Die Fortbildung der Kant' sc hen Ethik durck Herbart 
(ICisenach, 1876) ; C. l^fer, Vorschule der Pddagogik Herbarts (18S3 ; 
Eng. tr. by J. C. Zinscr, 1895) ; G. Kdzlc, Die pddagogische Schulc 
Herbarts und Hire Lchve (Gutersloh, 1889) ; L. Striimpell, Das 
System der Pddagogik Herbarts (T-cipzig, 1894) ; J, Christingcr, 
Herbarts Erziehungslehre und ihre Fortbildner (Zurich, 1895) ; O. H. 
I.ang, Outline of Herbart' s Pedagogics (1894) ; H. M. and E. Felkin, 
I nirodttf tion to Herbart's Science and Practice of Education (1895) I 
(\ de Garmo, Herbart and the Herhartiaus (New York, 1895) I B. 
Wagner, Die Praxis der Hcrhartianer (Langensalza, 1897) and 
Vollsfdndigc Dctrstelluiig dcr Lehre Herbarts (ih., i89()) ; J. Adams, 
The Herhavtian Psychology applied to Education (1897) • B. H. 
Hayward, The Student's Herbart (1902), The Critics of Herbart- 
ianism (1903), Three Historical Educators : Pestalozzi, Frdbelf 
Herbart (1905) , The Secret of Herbart (1907), The Meaning of Educa- 
tion as interpreted by Herbart (1Q07) ; W. Kinkcl, J. F. Herbart : 
seinLeben und seine Philosophic (1903) ; A. Darroch, Herbart and the 
Herhartian Theory of Education (1903): C. J. Dodd, Introduction 
to the Herhartian Principles of Teaching (1904) ; J. Davidson, A 
new Interpretation of Herbart' s Psychology and Educational Theory 
through the Philosophy of Leibnitz (1906) ; sec also J. M. Baldwin, 
Dictionary of Psychology and Philosophy (1901-1905). 

HERBELOT DE MOLAINVILLE, BARTHELEMY D* (1625- 
1695), French orientalist, was born on the T4th of December 
1625 at Paris. He was educated at the university of Paris, 
and devoted him.self to the study of oriental languages, going 
to Italy to perfect himself in them by converse with the orientals 
who frequented its sca*ports. There he also made the acquaint- 
ance of Holstenius, the Dutch humanist (1596-1661), and Leo 
Allatius, the Greelf scholar (1586-1669). C>n his return to 
France after a year and a half, he was received into the house 
of Fouquet, superintendent of finance, who gave him a pension 
of 1500 livres. Losing this on the disgrace of Fouquet in 1661, 
he was appointed secretary" and interpreter of Eastern languages 
to the king. A few years later he again visited Italy, when the 
grand-duke Ferdinand II. of Tuscany presented him with a 
large number of valuable Oriental MSS., and tried to attach him 
to his court. Herbelot, however, was recalled to France by 
Colbert, and received from the king a pension equal to the one 
he had lost. In 1692 he succeeded D’ Auvergne in the chair of 
Syriac, in the Coil^ de France. He died in Paris on the 8th 
of December 1695. His great work is the Bihliotheque orietUde, 


ou dictionmire mtiversd contenant tout ce fwf regarde la connois- 
^ance des peuples de V Orient, which occupied him nearly all his 
life, and was completed in 1697 by A. Galland. It is based 
on the immense Arabic dictionary of Hadji Khalfa, of which 
indeed it is largely an abridged translation, but it also contains 
the substance of a vast number of other Arabic and Turkish 
compilations and manuscripts. 

The Bibliothdque was rtsprinted at Maestricht (fol. 1776), and at the 
Hague (4 vols. 410, 1777-1799). The latter edition is enriched witli 
the contributions of the Dutch orientalist Schuliens, Johann Jakob 
Keiske (1716-1774), and by a supplement provided by Visdelow 
and GalJand. Herbelot's other works, none of which liave been 
published, comprise an Oriental Anthology ^ and an Arabic^ Persian, 
T urhish and Latin Dictionary, 

HERBERAY des ESSARTS, NICOLAS DE (d. about 1557), 
French translator, was born in Picardy. He served in the 
artillery , and at the expressed desire of Francis I. he translated 
into FrenrJi the first eight books of Amadis de (1540-1548). 
The remaining books were translated by other authors. His 
other translations from the Spanish include LAmant maltraite 
de sa mye (1539) ; Le Premier Livre de la chronique de dom Flores 
de Grece (1552) ; and UHorloge des princes (1555) from Guevara. 
He also translated the works of Josephus (1357). He died 
about 1557. The Amadis de Gaul w^as translated into English 
by Anthony Munday in 1619. 

HERBERT (Family). The sudden rising of this English 
family to great wealth and high place is the more remarkable 
in that its elevation belongs to the J5th centurj’’ and not to 
that age of the Tudors when many new men made their way 
upwards into the ranks of the nobility. Earlier generations of 
a pedigree which carries the origin of the Herberts to Herbert 
the ('hamberlain, a Domesday tenant, being disregarded, their 
patriarch may be taken to be one jenkin ap Adam (temp. 
Edward III.), who had a small Monmouthshire estate at Llan- 
vapley and the office of master sergeant of the lordship of 
Abergavenny, a place which gave him precedence after the 
steward of that lordship. Jenkin s son, Gwilim ap Jenkin, w ho 
followed Iris father as master sergeant, is given six sons by the 
border genealogists, no less than six score pedigrees finding their 
origin in these six brothers. Their order is uncertain, although 
the Progers of Werndee, the last of whom sold his ancestral 
estate in 1780, are reckoned as the senior line of Gwilim 's 
descendants. Ilut Thomas ap Gwilim Jenkin, called the fourth 
son, is ancestor of all those who bore the surname of Herbert. 

Thomas’s fifth son, William or Gwilim ap Thomas, who died 
in 1446, was the first man of the family to make an>' figure in 
history. Thi.s Gwilim ap Thomas was steward of the lordships 
of Usk iind (!aerleon under Richard, duke of York. legend 
makes him a knight on the field of Agincourt, but his knighthood 
belongs to the year 1426. He appears to have married twice, 
hLs first wife being Elizabeth Bluet of Raglan, widow of Sir 
James Berkeley, and his second a daughter of David Gam, a 
valiant Welsh squire slain at Agincourt. Royal favour enriched 
Sir William, and he was able to buy Raglan Castle from the Lord 
Berkeley, his first wife’s son, the deed, which remains among 
the Beaufort muniments, refuting the pedigree-maker’s state- 
ment that he inherited the castle as heir of his mother “ Maude, 
daughter of Sir John Morley.” His sons William and Richard, 
both partisans of the White Rose, took the surname of Herbert 
in or before 1461. Playing a part in English affairs remote from 
the Welsh Marches, their lack of a surname may well ha\ e 
inconvenienced them, and their choice of the name Herbert 
can only be explained by the suggestion that their long pedigree 
from Herbert the Chamberlain, absurdly represented as a bastard 
son of Henry I., must already have been discovered for them. 
Copies exist of an alleged commission issued by Edward IV. 
to a committee of Welsh bards for the ascertaining of the true 
ancestry of William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, whom “ the 
chiefest men of skill ” in the province of South Wales declare 
to be the descendant of '' Her^rt, a noble lord, natural son to 
King Henry the first,” and it is recited that King Edward, after 
the creation of the earldom, commanded the earl and Sir Richard 
his brother to ** take their surnames after their first progenitor 
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Herbert fitz Roy and to forego the British order and manner.” 
But this commission^ whose <Jate anticipates by some years the 
true date of the enreation of the earldom, is the work of one 
of the many genealogical forgers who flourished under the 
Tudors. 

Sir William Herbert, called by the Welsh Gwilim Ddu or 
Black William, was a baron in 1461 and a Knight of the Garter 
in the following year. With many manors and castles on the 
Marches he had the castle, town and lordship of Pembroke, and 
after the attainder of Jasper Tudor in 1468 was created earl of 
Pembroke. When m July 1469 he was taken by Sir John Conyers 
and the northern Lancastrians on Hedgecotc, he was beheaded 
with his brother Sir Richard Herbert of Coldbrook. The second 
earl while still a minor exchanged at the king's desire in 1479 
his earldom of Pembroke for that of Huntingdon. In 1484 this 
son of one whom Hall not unjustly describes as born “ a mean 
gentleman ” contracted to marry Katharine the daughter of 
King Richard III., but her death annulled the contract and the 
earl married Mary, daughter of the Earl Rivers, by whom he had 
a daughter Elizabeth, whose descendants, the Somersets, lived 
in the Herbert’s castle of Raglan until the cannon of the parlia- 
ment broke it in ruins. With the second earl’s death in 1491 
the first Herbert earldom became extinct. No claim being set 
up among the other descendants of the first earl, ic may be taken 
that their lines were illegitimate. One of the chief difficulties 
which beset the gene^alogist of the Herberts lies in their Cambrian 
disregard of the marriage tie, bastards and legitimate issue 
growing up, it would seem, side by side in their }mtriarchal 
households. Thus the ancestor of the present earls of Pembroke 
and Carnarvon and of the Herbert who was created marquess 
of Powis was a natural son of the first earl, one Richard Herbert, 
whom the restored inscription on his tomb at Abergavenny 
incorrectly describes as a knight. He was constable and porter 
of Abergavenny Castle, and his son William, a mad fighting 
fellow ” in his youth, married a sister of Catherine Parr and thus 
in 1543 became nearly allied to the king, who made him one of 
the executors of his will. The earldom of Pembroke was revived 
for him in 1551. It is worthy of note that all traces of illegiti- 
macy have long since been removed from the arms of the noble 
descendants of Richard Herbert. 

The honours and titles of this clan of marchmen make a long 
list. They include the marquessate of Powis, two earldoms 
with the title of Pembroke, two with that of Powis, and the ! 
earldoms of Huntingdon and Montgonicr>^ Torrington and 
Carnarvon, the viscountci(?s of Montgomery and Ludlow, fourtetm 
baronies and seven baronetcies. Seven Herberts have worn the 
Garter. The knights and rich squires of the stock can hardly 
be reckoned, more especially as they must be sought amcuig 
Raglans, Morgans, Parrys, Vaughans, Progers, Hugheses, 
Thomases, Philips, Powels, Gwyns, Evanses and Joneses, as 
well as among those who have borne the surname of Herlxirt, a 
surname which in the iqth centur}'^ was adopted by the Joneses 
of Llanarth and Clytha, although they claim no descent 
from those sons of Sir William ap Thomas for whom it was 
devised. (O. Ba.) 

HERBERT, GEORGE (1593-1633), English poet, was born at 
Montgomery Castle on the 3rd of April 1593. He was the fifth 
son of Sir Richard Herbert and a brother of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. His mother, Lady Magdalen Herbert, a woman of 
great good sense and sweetness of character, and a friend of 
John Donne, exercised great influence over her son. Educated 
privately until 1605, he was then sent to Westminster School, 
and in 1609 he became a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was made B.A. in 1613, M.A. and major fellow of the 
college in i6i6. In 1618 he became Reader in Rhetoric, and in 
1619 orator for the university, in this capacity he w'as several 
times brought into contact with King James. From Cambridge 
he wrote some Latin satiric verses ^ in defence of the universities 
and the English Church against Andrew Melville, a Scottish 
Presbyterian minister. He numbered among his friends Dr 

1 Primted in 1662 as an appendix to J. Vivian's Ecclesiastes 
Solomonis. 
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Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, IzajOc Walton, Bishop Andrewes 
and Francis Bacon, who dedicated to him his translation of the 
Psalms. W^alton tells us that the love of a court conversation, 
mixed with a laudable ambition to be something more than he 
was, drew him often from Cambridge to attend the king whereso- 
ever the court was,” and James T. gave him in 162^ the sinecure 
lay rectory of Whitford, Flintshire, worth .{120 year. The 
•death of his patrons, the duke of Richmond and the marquess 
of Hamilton, and of King James put an end to his hopes of 
political preferment; moreover he probably distrusted the 
conduct of affairs under the new reign. Largely influenced 
by his mother, he decided to take holy orders, and in July 1626 
he w^as appointed prclx*nclar>^ of l^yton Kcclesia (Ixiighton 
Bromswold), Huntingdon. Here he was within two miles of Little 
Gidding, and came under the influence of Nicholas 1^'errar. 
It was at Ferrar’s suggestion that he undertook to lebiiild the 
church at Layton, an undertaking carried through by his own 
gifts and the generosity of his friends. There is little doubt 
that the close friendship with Ferrar had a large share in Herbert's 
adoption of the religious life. In 1630 Charles I., at the insUinee 
of the earl of Pembroke, whose kinsman Herl>ert was, presented 
him to the living of Fugglestone with Berner ton, near Salislniry, 
and he was ordained priest in September. A year before, after 
three days’ acquaintance, he had married ]anc Dan\*ers, whose 
father liad been set on the marriage for a long time, lie had 
often sf)oken of his daughter Jane to Herbert, and “ so much 
commended Mr Herbert to her, that Jane became so much a 
Platonic as to fall in love with Mr Herbert unseen.” The story 
of the poet’s life at Bemerton, as told by Walton, is one of 
the most cxqui.site pictures in literary Inography. He devf)ted 
much time to explaining the meaning of the various parts of the 
Prayer-Book, and held serv ices twdcc every day, at which many 
of the parishioners attended, and some ” let ll'ieir plough rest 
when Mr Herbert's sain is -bell rung to prayers, that they might 
also offer their devotions to God with him.” Next to Christianity 
itself he loved the English C'.hurch. He was passionately fond 
of music, and his own hymns were written to the accompaniment 
of bis lute or viol. He usually walked twice a week to attend 
the cathedral at Salisburj', and before returning home, would 
“ sing and play his part ” at a meeting of music lovers, \\ alton 
illustrates Herbert's kindness to the poor by many touching 
anecdotes, but he had not been three years in Bemerton when 
he succumbed to consumption. He was buried licncath the 
altar of his churcli on the 3rd of March 1633. 

None of Herbert’s English poems was publi.shed during his 
lifetime. On his death-bed he gave to Nicholas Ferrar a manu- 
script with the title The I'cnipk : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. This was published at Cambridge, apparently for 
private circulation, almost immediately after Herbert’s deatli, 
and a .second imprint followed in the same year. On the title-page 
of both is the quotation “ In his Temple doth every man speak 
of his honour." The I'emple is a collection of religious poems 
connected by unity of sentiment and inspiration. Herbert 
tried to interpret his own devout meditations by applying 
images of all kinds to tlie ritual and beliefs of the Churcli. 
Nothing in his own church at Bemerton was too commonpla('{J 
to serve as a starting-point for the epigrammatic expression of 
his piety. The church key reminds him that “ it is my sin that 
locks Ins handes,” and the stones of the floor arc patience and 
humility, while the cement that binds them together is love and 
charity. The chief faults of the book are obscurity, verbal 
conceits and a forced ingenuity which shows itself in grotesque 
puns, odd metres and occasional want of taste. But the quaint 
beauty of Herbert’s style and its musical quality give The 
Temple a high place. ” The Church Porch,” ” The Agony,” 
“ Sin,” ‘‘ Sunday,” ” Virtue,” “ Man,” ” The British f -hurch,” 
‘‘The Quip” “The Collar,” “The Pulley,” ‘ The Flower,” 
“ Aaron ” and the “ The Elixir ” are among the best known of 
these poems. Herbert and Keblc arc the poets of Anglican 
theology. No book is fuller of devotion to the C.hurch of England 
than The Temple, and no poems in our language exhibit more 
of the spirit of true Christianity. Every page is marked by 
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transparent sincerity, and reflects the beautiful character of 
“ holy Geox^e Herbert.” 

Nicholas Fcrrar's translation (Oxford, 1638) of the Hundred and 
Ten Considerations ... of Juan de Valdes contained a letter and 
notes by Herbert. In 1652 appeared Herbert* s Remains : or. 
Sundry Pieces of that Sweet Singer of the Temple, Mr George Herbert* 
'J’his included A Priest to the Temple; or, The Country Parson, his 
Character, and Rule of Holy Life, in prose ; Jacula prudentum, a 
collection of proverbs with a separate title-page dated 1651, which 
had appearea in a shorter form as Outlandish Proverbs in 1640 ; 
and some miscellaneous matter. The complctest edition of his 
works is that by Dr A. B. Grosart in 1874, this edition of the Poetical 
works being reproduced in the “ Aldine edition in 1876. The 
English M^orks of George Herbert ... (3 vols., 1905) were edited m 
much detail by G. H. Palmer. A contemporary account of Herl^ert's 
life by Barnabas Oley was prefixed to the Remains of 1652, but the 
classic authority is Izaak Walton’s Life of Mr George Herbert, pub- 
lished in 1670, with some letters from Herbert to his mother. See 
also A. G. Hyde, George Herbert and his Times (19^7), and the 
•• Oxford " edition of his poems by A. Waugh (1908). 

HERBERT, HENRY WILLIAM [‘'Frank Forester”] (1807- 
1858), English novelist and writer on sport, son of the Hon. and 
Rev. William Herbert, dean of Manchester, a son of the first earl 
of Carnarvon, was born in London on the 3rd of April 1807. He 
was educated at Eton and at Caius College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1830. Having become involved in debt, 
he emigrated to America, and from 1831 to 1839 was teacher 
of Greek in a private school in New York. In 1833 he started 
the American Monthly Magazine, which he edited, in conjunction 
with A. D. Patterson, till 1835. ^^34 published his first 

novel. The Brothers : a Tale of the Fronde, which w’as followed 
liy a number of others which obtained a certain degree of popu- 
larity. He also wrote a series of historical studies, including The 
Cavaliers of England (1852), The Knights of England, France 
and Scotland (1852), The Chevaliers of France (1853), and The 
Captains of the Old World (1851) ; but he is best known for his 
works on sport, published under the pseudonym of "Frank 
Forester.” These include The Field Sports of the United States 
and British Provinces (1849), Frank Forester and his Friends 
O849), The Fish and Fishing of the United States (1850), The 
Young Sportsman's Complete Manual (1852), and The Horse and 
Horsemanship in the United States and British Provinces of North 
America (1858). He also translated many of the novels of 
Eugene Sue and Alexandre Dumas. Herbert was a man of 
varied accomplishments, but of somewhat dissipated habits. 
He died by his own hand in New York on the 17th of Mav 1858. 

HERBERT, SIR THOMAS (1606-1682), English traveller 
and author, was bom at Y’ork in 1606. Several of his ancestors 
were aldermen and merchants in that city — e.g. his grandfather 
and benefactor, Alderman Herbert (d. 1614) — and they traced 
a connexion w'ith the carls of Pembroke, Thomas became a 
commoner of Jesus College, Oxford, in 1621, but afterwards 
removed to Cambridge, through the influence of his uncle 
Dr Ambrose Akroyd. In 1627 the earl of Pembroke procured 
his appointment in the suite of Sir Dodmore Cotton, then 
starting as ambassador for Persia with Sir Robert Shirley. 
Sailing in March they visited the Cape, Madagascar, Goa and 
Surat ; landing at Gambrun (loth of January 1627-1628), 
they travelled inland to Ashraf and thence to Kazvin, where 
both Cotton and Shirley died, and whence Herbert made exten- 
sive travels in the Persian Hinterland, visiting Kashan, Bagdad, 
&c. On his return voyage he touched at Ceylon, the Coromandel 
coast, Mauritius apd St Helena. He reached England in 1629, 
travelled in Europe in 1630-1631, married in 1632 and retired 
from court in 1634 (his prospects perhaps blighted by Pembroke’s 
death in 1630) ; after this he resided on his Tintcm estate and 
elsewhere till the Civil War, siding with the parliament till his 
appointment to attend on the king in 1646. Becoming a devoted 
royalist, he was rewarded with a baronetcy at the Restoration 
(i66o). He resided mainly in York Street, Westminster, till 
the Great Plague (1666), when he retired to York, where he died 
(at Petergate House) on the 1st of March 1682. 

Herbert’s chief work is tlic Description of the Persian Monarchy 
now beinfe : the Orientall Indyes, lies and other parts of the Greater 
Asia ana A f rick (1634), reissued with additions, &c., in 1638 as 


Some Y tares Travels into Africa and Asia the Great (al. into divers 
parts of Asia and Aftiqw) ; a third edition followed in 1664, and a 
fourth in 1677. This is one of the best records of I7th-centur>’ 
travel. Among its illustrations are remarkable sketches of the dodo, 
cuneiform inscriptions and Persepolis. Herbert’s Threnodia Carolina ; 
or, Memoirs of the two last years of the reign of that unparalleWd f^nce 
of ever blessed memory King Charles /., was in great part printed at 
the author's request in Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses ; in full by Dr C 
Goodsdl in his Collection of Tracts (1702, repr. G. & W. Nicol, 1813). 
Sir William Dugdale is understood to have received assistance from 
Herbert in the Monasticon A nglicanum, vol. iv. ; see two of Herbert’s 
papers on St John’s, Beverley and Ri^ion collegiate church, now 
cathedral, in Drake’s Ehoracum (appendix). Cf. also Robert Davies' 
account of Herbert in The Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical 
Journal, part iii., pp. 182-214 (1^70)1 containing a facsimUe of the 
inscription on Herbert’s tomb; Wood's Athenae, iv. 15-41; and 
Fasti, ii. 26, 131, 138, 143-144, 150. 

HERBERT OF CHERBURY, EDWARD HERBERT, Baron 
(1583-1648), English soldier, diplomatist, historian and religious 
philosopher, eldest son of Richard Herbert of Montgomery Castle 
(a member of a collateral branch of the family of the earls of 
Pembroke) and of Magdalen, daughter of Sir Richard Newport, 
was born at Eyton-on-Severn near Wroxeter on the 3rd of 
March 1583. After careful private tuition he matriculated 
at University College, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner, in 
May 1596. On the 28th of February 1599 he married his cousin 
Mar}% daughter and heiress of Sir William Herbert (d. 1593). 
He returned to Oxford with his wife and mother, continued 
his studies, and obtained proficiency in modem languages as 
well as in music, riding and fencing. On the accession of J ames T. 
he presented himself at court and was created a knight of the 
Bath on the 24th of July 1603. In 1608 he went to Paris, en- 
joying the friendship and hospitality of the old constable de 
Montmorency, and being entertained by Henry IV. On his 
return, as he says himself with naive vanity, he was " in great 
esteem both in court and city, many of the greatest desiring 
my company.” In 1610 he served as a volunteer in the Low 
Countries under the prince of Orange, whose intimate friend 
he became, and distinguished himself at the capture of Juliers 
from the emperor. He offered to decide the war by engaging 
in single combat with a champion chosen from among the 
enemy, but his challenge was declined. During an interval 
in the fighting he paid a visit to Spinola, in the Spanish camp 
near Wezel, and afterwards to the elector palatine at Heidelberg, 
subsequently travelling in Italy. At the instance of the duke 
of Savoy he led an expedition of 4000 Huguenots from Tvanguedoc 
into Piedmont to help the Savoyards against Spain, but after 
nearly losing his life in the journey to I.yons he was imprisoned 
on his arrival there, and the enterprise came to nothing. Thence 
he returned to the Netherlands and the prince of Orange, arriving 
in England in 1617. In 1619 he was made by Buckingham am- 
bassador at Paris, but a quarrel with de Luynes and a challenge 
sent by him to the latter occasioned his recall in 1621. After 
the death of de Luynes Herbert resumed his post in February 
1622. He was very popular at the French court and showed 
considerable diplomatic ability, his chief objects being to 
accomplish the union l:)etween Charles and Henrietta Maria and 
.secure the assistance of Louis XTTI. for the unfortunate elector 
palatine. This latter advantage he could not obtain, and he 
was dismissed in April 1624. He returned home greatly in 
debt and received little reward for his services beyond the Irish 
peerage of Castle island in 1624 and the English barony of 
Cherbury, or Chirbury, on the 7th of May 1629. In 1632 he 
was appointed a member of the council of war. He attended 
the king at York in 1639, apd in May 1642 was imprisoned by 
the parliament for urging the addition of the words " without 
cause ” to the resolution that the king violated his oath by 
making war on parliament. He determined after this to take 
no further part in the struggle, retired to Montgomery Castle, 
and declined the king’s summons. On the 5th of September 
1644 he surrendered the castle to the parlii m-^ntary forces, 
returned to London, submitted, and was granted a pension 
of {20 a week. In 1647 he paid a visit to Gassendi at Paris, 
and died in London on the 20th of August 1648, being buried 
in the church of St Giles’s in the Fields. 
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Lord Herbert left two sons, Richard {e. 1600-1655), who 
succeeded him as 2nd Lord Herbert of Chcrbury, and Edward, 
the title becoming extinct in the person of Henry Herbert, the 
4th baron, grandson of the ist Lord Herbert in 1691. In 1694, 
however, it was revived in favour of Henry Herbert (1654-1709), 
son of Sir Henry Herbert (1595-1673), brother of the ist Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Sir Henry was master of the revels to 
Charles I. and Charles II., being busily employed in reading 
and licensing plays and in supervising all kinds of public enter- 
tainments. He died in April 1673 5 ^ son Henry died in 
January 1709, when the latter’s son Henry became 2nd Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury of the second creation. He died without 
issue in April 1738, and again the barony became extinct. In 
1743 it was revived for Henry Arthur Herbert (c. 1703-1772), 
who five years later was created earl of Powis. This nobleman 
was a great-grandson of the 2nd Lord Herbert of Cherbury of 
the first creation, and since his time the barony has been held 
by the earls of Powis. 

Lord Herbert’s cousin, Sir Edward Herbert {c. 1591-1657), 
was a member of parliament under James I. and Charles I. 
Having become attorney-general he was instructed by Charles 
to take proceedings against some members of parliament who 
had been concerned in the passing of the Grand Remonstrance ; 
the only result, however, was Herbert’s own impeachment by 
the House of Commons and his imprisonment. Later in life 
he was with the exiled royal family in Holland and in PVance, 
becoming lord keeper of the great seal to (.'harles II., an office 
which he had refused in 1645. He died in Paris in December 
1657. One of Herbert’s sons was Arthu r Herbert, earl of Torring- 
ton, and another was Sir Edward Herbert (<r. 1648-1698), 
titular earl of Portland, who was made chief justice of the king’s 
bench in 1685 in succession to Lord Jeffreys. It was Sir Edward 
who declared for tlie royal prerogative in the case of Godden v. 
Hales, asserting that the kings of England, being sovereign 
princes, could dispense with particular laws in particular cases. 
After the escape of James II. to France this king made Herbert 
his lord chancellor and created him earl of Portland, although 
he was a Protestant and had exhibited a certain amount of 
independence during 1687. 

The first Lord Herbert’s real claim to fame and remembrance is 
derived from his writings. Herbert's first and most important work 
is tlie De veritate proui distinguitur a revelatione^ a verisimili^ a 
possibUi^ et a falso (Paris, i62.f ; London, 1633 ; translated into 
French 1639, but never into English ; a MS. in add. MSS. 7081. 
Another, Sloane MSS. 3957, has the author’s dedication to his brother 
Geprge in his own hand, dated 1622). It combines a theory of 
knowledge with a partial p.sychology, a methodology for the investiga- 
tion of truth, and a .scheme of natural religion. The author’s 
method is prolix and often far from clear ; the l)Ook is no compact 
system, but it contjiins the skeleton and much of the soul of a com- 
jjlete philosophy. Giving up all past theories as useless, Herbert 
professedly endeavours to constitute a new and true system. Truth, 
which he defines as a just conformation of the faculties with one 
another and with their objects, he distributed into four classes or 
stages : (i) truth in the thing or the truth of the object ; (2) truth 
of the appearance ; (3) truth of the apprehension (conceptus ) ; 

(4) truth of the intellect. The faculties of the mind .arc as numerous 
as the differences of their objects, and are accordingly innumerable ; 
but they may be arranged in four groups. The first and fundamental 
and most certain group is the Natural Instinct^ to which belong the 
Koival (rvouu, tlie notitiae communes, which are innate, of divine 
origin and indisputable. The .second group, the next in certainty, 
is the sensus internus (under which head Herbert dLscusscs amongst 
others love, hate, fear, conscience with its communis notitia, and 
free will) ; ffie third is the sensus externus ; and the fourth is 
discursus, reasoning, to which, as being the least certain, we have 
recourse when tlie other faculties fail. The ratiocinative faculties 
proceed by division and analysis, by questioning, and arc slow and 
gradual in their movement ; they take aid from the other faculties, 
those of the instinctus naturalis being always the final test. Herbert’s 
categories or questions to be used in investigation are ten in number 
whether (a thing is), what, of what sort, how much, in what relation, 
how, when, where, whence, wherefore. No faculty, rightly used, can 
err " even in dreams ” ; badly exercised, reasoning becomes the 
.source of almost all our errors. The discussion of the noHtiae com’- 
munes is the most characteristic part of the book. The exposition 
of them, though highly dogmatic, is at times strikingly Kantian in 
.substance. “So far arc these elements or sacred principles from 
being derived from experience or observation that without some 
of them, or at lca.st some one of them, we can neither experience 
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nor even observe.” Unless we felt driven by them to explore the 
nature of things, '* it would never occur to us to distinguish one 
thmg from another.’’ It cannot be said that Herbert proves the 
existence of the common notions ; he does not deduce them or even 
give any list of them. But each faculty has its common notion • 
and they may be distinguished by six marks, their priority inde- 
pendence, universality, certainty, necessity (for the well-being of man) 
and immediacy. Law is based on certain common notions ; so is 
religion. Though Herbert expressly defines the .scope of his book as 
dealing with the intellect, not faith, it is the common notions of 
religion he has illustrated most fully ; and it is plain that it is in 
this part of his system that he is chiefly interested. The common 
notions of religion arc the famous five articles, which became the 
charter of the English deists (see Deism). There is little polemic 
against the received form of Christianity, but Herbert's attitude 
towards the Church’s doctrine is distinctly negative, and he denies 
revelation except to the individual soul. In the De religUme 
gentilium (completed 1645, published Amsterdam, 1663, translated 
into English by W. I^wis, London, 1705) he gives what may l>e called, 
in Hume's words, ” a natural history of religion.” By examining 
the heathen religions Herbert finds, to his great delight, the uni- 
versality of his five great articles, and that these are clearly recogniz- 
able under their absurdities as they arc under the rites, ceremonies 
and polytheism invented by sacerdotal superstition. The same vein 
is maintained in the tracts De causis errornm, an unfinished work 
on logical fallacies, Religio laid, and Ad sacerdotes de religione 
laid (1645). In the De veritate Herbert produced the first purely 
metaphysical treatise written by an Englishman, and in the De 
religione gentilium one of the earliest studies extant in comparative 
theology : while both his metaphysical speculations and his 
religious views are throughout distinguished by the highest originality 
and provokwl con.sidcrabJe controversy. His achievements in histori- 
cal writing are vastly inferior, and vitiated by personal aims and his 
preoccupation to gain the royal f.avour. Herbert's first hi.storical 
work is the Expeditio Buckinghami duds (published in a Latin 
translation in 1656 and in the original English by the earl of Powis 
for the Philobiblon Society in i860), a defence of Buckingham's 
conduct of the ill-fated expedition of 1627. I'he Life and Raigue 
of King Henry VlJl. (1649) derives its chief value ifrom its com- 
position from original documents, but is ill -proportioned, and the 
author judges the character and statesmanship of Henry with too 
obvious a partiality. 

His poems, published in 1665 (reprinted and edited by J. Churton 
Collins in t88i), show him in gener.il a faithful disciple of Donne, 
oKscure and uncouth. His .satires are miserable compositions, but 
a few of his lyrical verses show power of rtjflection and true inspira- 
tion, while his use of the metre afterwairds employed by Tcnny.son 
in his *' In Memoriam ” is particularly happy and etlective. His 
Latin poems are evidence of his scholarship. Three of these had 
appeared together with the De causis errorttm in 1645. To these 
works mu.st lx* added A Dialogue between a Tutor and a Pupil 
(1768 ; a treati.se on education, MS. in the Bodleian Library) ; a 
treatise on the king's supremacy in the Church (MS. in the Record 
Office and at Queen’s C.ollege, Oxford), and his w'cll -known auto- 
biogra])hy, first published by Horace Walpole in 1764, a naive and 
amusing narrative, too much occupied, however, with his duels and 
amorous adventures, to the exclusion of more creditable incidents 
in his career, such as his contributions to j^hilo.sophy and history, 
his intimacy with Donne, Ben lonson, Seldeti and Carew, Ca.saut)on, 
Gassendi and Grotiiis, or his embassy in France, in relation to which 
he only de.scribes the splendour of his retinue and his social triumphs. 

Bthmography. — The autobiography edited by Sidney Lee with 
correspondence from add. MSS. 7082 (t886) : article in the Diet, of 
Nat. Biog. by the same writer and the list of authorities there 
collated ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. x. app. iv., 378 ; Lord Herbert 
de Cherbury, by Charles de R6musat (1874) ; Eduard, Lord Herbert 
von Cherbury, by C. (iiittler (a criticism of his philosophy; 1897) ; 
Collections Historical and Archaeological relating to Montgomery- 
shire, vols. vii , xi., XX.; R. Warner's Epistolary Curiosities, i. ser. ; 
Reid’s works, edited by Sir William Hamilton ; National Review, 
XXXV. 661 (Le.slic Stephen) ; Locke’s Essay on Human Understand- 
ing'; WockI, Ath. Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 239; Gentleman* s Magazine 
(i8i6), i. 201 (print of remains of his birthplace) ; Lord Herbert's 
Poems, ed. by J. Cliurton Collins (1881) ; Aubrey’s Lives of Emimnt 
Men ; also works quoted under Deism. 

HERBERT OF LEA, SIDNEY HERBERT, lst Baron (1810- 
1861), English statesman, was the younger son of the nth earl 
of Pembroke. Educated at Harrow and Oriel, Oxford, he 
made a reputation at the Oxford Union as a speaker, and entered 
the House of Commons as Conservative memlxjr for a division 
of Wiltshire in 1832. Under Peel he held minor offices, and in 
1845 was included in the cabinet as secretary at war, and again 
held this office in 1852-1855, being responsible for the War 
Office during the Crimean ‘ difficulties, and in 1859. It was 
Sidney Herbert who sent Florence Nightingale out to the Crimea, 
and he led the movement for War Office reform after the war, 
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the hard work entailed causing his breakdown in healthy so that 
in July i86i, having been created a baron, he had to resign office, 
and died on the 2nd of August 1861. His statue was placed 
in front of the War Office in Pall Mall. He was succeeded in the 
title by his eldest son, who later became 13th earl of Pembroke, 
and the barony is now merged in that earldom ; his second son 
became 14th earl. Another son, the Hon. Michael Herbert 
(1857--1904), was British Ambassador at Washington in succes- 
sion to Lord Pauncefotc. 

A Jife of Lord Herbert by Lord Stanmore was published in 1906. 
HERBEHTON, a mining town of Cardwell county, Queensland, 
Australia, 55 m, S.W. of Cairns. Pop. (1901) 2806. Tin was 
discovered in the locality in 1879, and to this mineral the town 
chiefly owes its prosperity, though copper, bismuth and some 
silver and gold are also found. Atherton, 12 m. from the tovm, 
is ser\^ed by rail from Cairns, which is the port for the Herberton 
district. 

HERCULANEUM, an ancient city of Italy, situated about 
two-thirds of a mile from the Portici station of the railway from 
Naples to Pompeii. The ruins are less frequently visited than 
those of Pompeii, not only because they are smaller in extent 
and of less obvious interest, but also because they are more 
difficult of access. The history of their disco v^cry and explora- 
tion, and the artistic and literary relics which they have yielded, 
are worthy, however, of particular notice. The small port of 
the city which was investigated at the spot called Gli scavi 
iiJiovi (the new excavations) was discovered in the 19th century. 
But the more important works were executed in the i8th century; 
and of the buildings then explored at a great depth, by means of 
tunnels, none is visible except the theatre, the orchestra of 
which lies 85 ft. below the surface. 

The brief notices of the classical writers inform us that Hercu- 
laneum ^ was a small city of Campania between Neapolis and 
Pompeii, that it was situated between two streams at the foot 
of Vesuvius on a hill overlooking the sea, and that its harbour 
was at all sca.sons safe. With regard to its earlier history nothing 
is known. The account given by Dionysius repeats a tradition 
which was most natural for a city bearing the name of Hercules. 
Strabo follows up the topographical data with a few brief 
historical statements — ’* 0 (tkoi ramyv koX ryv e</)c^7}5 

Mo/iirriiui' . . . erra Kiu Ilc/Wryoi, /xcra Tavra ilavi'fTat. 

But leaving the questions suggested by these names (see Etruria, 
as well as those which relate to the origin of Pompeii (q.v,), 
it is sufficient here to say that the first historical record about 
Herculaneum has been handed down by Livy (viii. 25), where he 
relates how the city fell under the power of Rome during the 
Samnite wars. It remained faithful to Rome for a long time, but 
it joined the Italian allies in the Social War. Having submitted 
anew in June of the year 665 (88 b.c.), it appears to have been less 
severely treated than Pompeii, .md to have escaped the imposition 
of a colony of Sulla’s veterans, although Zumpt has suspected 
the contrary (Comm, epigr. i. 259). It afterwards became a 
municipium, and enjoyed great prosperity towards the close of 
the republic and in the earlier times of the empire, since many 
noble families of Rome selected this pleasant spot for the con- 
struction of splendid villas, one of which indeed belonged to 
the imperial house (Seneca, De ira, iii.), and another to the 

1 A fragment of L. Sisenna calls it “ Oppidum tiimulo in excelso 
loco propter mare, parvis moentbUvS, inter duos flu vias, infra Vesuvinm 
coliocatum " (lib. iv.^fragm. 53, Peters). Of one of these rivers this j 
historian again makes niention in the passage where probably he j 
related the capture of Herculaneum by Minatius Magius and T. Didius j 
(Velleius Paterculus ii. lO). Further topographical details are sup- 
plied by Strains, who, after speaking al^ut Naples, continues — I 

€x 6 ^€P 0 p qtpQijpi 6 p ^errtp *l\pdK\eiop eKKii/xiprfP tit rifp BiiKarrap Axpetp \ 
KaraKPtaiktPOP Aifil BavpturTdit &ffd* i/yttip^p truitip t^p Kwroiidap. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus relates that Heracles, in the place where 
he stopped with his fleet on the return voyage from Iberia, founded 
a little city to which he gave his own name ; and he adds 

that this city was in his time inhabited by tlio Romans, and that, 
situated between Neapolis and Pompeii, it had ip rwri 

Ko.ip>^ (i. 4.1), 

® See also Niebuhr, Hi$t of Rome, i. 76, and Mommsen, Die 
tmteritalischen Dialekte (1850), p. 314; fop later discussions see 
OSCA LiKGUA, PiBLASGIAMS. 


I family of Calpiimiuo Piso. By means of the Via Campema it 
had easy eommiuiication northwestward with Nea4X>Ii3, Pateoli 
and Capua, and thence by the Via Appia with Rome ; and 
southwards, with Pompieii and Nuceria, and thence with Lucania 
and the Bruttii. In the year a.d. 63 it suffered terribly from 
the earthquake which, according to Seneca, “ Campaniam 
nunquam securam huius mail, indemnem tamen, et toties 
defanctam metu magna strage vastavit. Nam et Herculanensis 
oppidi pars niit dubieque stant etiam quae relicta sunt ” (NaL 
quatsi. vi. i). Hardly had Herculaneum completed the restora- 
tion of some of its principal buildings (cf. Mommsen, l.N. n. 
2384 ; Caialogo del Museo Naaionale di Napoli, n. 1151) when 
it fell beneath the great eruption of the year 79, described by 
Pliny the younger (Ep. vi. 16, 20), in which Pompeii also was 
destroyed, with other flourishing cities of Campania. According 
to the commonest account, on the 23rd of August of that year 
Pliny the elder, who had command of the Roman fleet at Misenum, 
set out to render assistance to a young lady of noble family 
named Rectina and others dwelling on. that coast, but, as there 
was no escape by sea, the little harbour having been on a sudden 
filled up so as to be inaccessible, he w£is obliged to abandon to their 
fate those people of Herculaneum who had managed to flee from 
their houses, overwhelmed in a moment by the material poured 
forth by Vesuvius. But the text of Pliny the younger, where 
this account is given, has been subjected to various interpreta- 
tions ; and from the comparison of other classical testimonies 
and the study of the excavations it lias been concluded that it is 
impossible to determine the date of the catastrophe, though 
there are satisfactory arguments to justify the statement that 
the event took place in the autumn. The opinion that immedi- 
ately after the first outbreak of Vesuvius a torrent of lava 
was ejected over Herculaneum was refuted by the scholars of 
the 1 8th century, and their refutation is confirmed by Beule 
(Le Drame du Vesuve^ p. 240 seq.). And the last recensions of 
the passage quoted from Pliny, aided by an inscription, ^ prove 
that Rectina cannot have been the name of the harbour described 
by Beul6 (ih. pp. T22, 247), but the name of a lady who had 
implored succour, the wife of Caesius Bassus, or rather Tascius 
(cf. PHn)^ ed. Keil, Leipzig, 1870 ; Aulus Persiiis, ed. Jahn, 
Sat. vi.). The shore, moreover, according to the accurate studies 
of the engineer Michele Ruggiero, director of the excavations, was 
not altered by the causes adduced by Beule (p. 125), but by ii 
simpler event. “It is certain,” he says (Pompei e la regimic 
sotterrata dal Vesuvio Vanno 7^9, Naples, 1879, p. 21 seq.), “that 
the districts between the south and west, and those between the 
south and cast, were overwhelmed in two quite different ways. 
From Torre Annunziata (which is believed to be the site of the 
ancient Oplontii) to San Giovanni a Teduccio, for a distance of 
about 9 m., there flowed a muddy eruption which in Herculaneum 
and the neighbouring places, where it was most abundant, 
raised the level of the country more than 65 ft. The matter 
transported consisted of .soil of various kinds — sand, ashes, 
fragments of lava, pozzolana and whitish pumice, enclosing 
grains of uncalcined lime, similar in every respect to those of 
Pompeii. In the part of Herculaneum already excavated the 
corridors in the upper portions of the theatre are compactly 
filled, up to the head of the larches, with pozzolana and pumice 
transformed into tufa (which proves that the formation of this 
stone may take place in a comparatively short time). Tufa is 
also found in the lowest part of the city towards the sea in front 
of the few houses that have been discovered ; and in tlie verv^ 
high banks that surround thepi, as also in the lowest part of the 
theatre, there are plainly to be seen earth, sand, ashes, fragments 

* C.l.L. ii. No. 3866. This Spanish inscription refers to a Rectina 
who died at tlie age of 18 and was the wife of Voconius Romanus. 
It is quite ^lossible that she was the Rectina whom Pliny the elder 
%vished to assist during the disaster of Vesuvius, for hCT husband, 
Voconius Romanus, was an intimate friend of Pliny the younger. 
The latter addressed four letters to Voconius (i. 5, ii. i, iii. 13, ix. 28), 
in another letter commended him to the emperor Trajan (x. 3), 
and in another (ii. 13) says of him : '* Hunc ego cum simul studere- 
mus arte familiariterque dilexi ; ille meue in urbe, ille in secessu 
contubemalis ; cum hoc s^ ia et jocos miscui.’* 
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of lava and pumice, with little distinction of strata, almost 
always confused and minglecl together, and varying from spot 
to spot in degree of compactness. It is clear that this immense 
congeries of earth and stones could not flow in a dry state over 
those 5 m. of country (in the beginning very steep, and at 
intervds almost level), where certainly it would ^ve been 
arrested and all accumulated in a mound ; but it must have 
been borne along by a great quantity of water, the effects of 
which may be distinctly recognized, not only in the filling and 
choking up even of the most narrow, intricate and remote 
parts of the buildings, but also in the formation of the tufa, in 
which water has so great a share ; for it cannot be supposed 
that enough of it has filtered through so great a depth of earth. 
The torrent ran in a few hours to the sea, and formed that shallow 
or lagoon called by Pliny Subitum Vadum, which prevented the 
ships approaching the shores.'' Hence it is that, while many 
made their escape from Pompeii (which was overwhelmed by 
the fall of the small stones and afterwards by the rain of ashes), 
comparatively few can have managed to escape from Hercu- 
laneum, and these, according to the interpretation given to the 
inscription pre.served in the National Museum (Mommsen, 
LN. n. 2455), found shelter in the neighbouring city of Neapolis, 
where they inluibited a quarter called that of the buried city 
(Suetonius, Titus^ 8; C.LL. x. No. 1492, in Naples: “Regio 
primaria splendidissima Herculanensium ”), The name of 
Herculaneum, which for some time remained attached to the 
site of the disaster, is mentioned in the later itineraries ; but 
in the course of the middle ages all recojlection of it perished. 

In 1719, while Prince EIbcuf of the house of Lorraine, in command 
of the annics of Charles VI., was seeking crushed marble to make 
plaster for his new villa near Portici, he learned from the peasants 
that there u cro in the vicinity some pits from which they not only 
quarried excellent marble, but had extracted many statues in the 
course of years (sec Jorio, Notizia degli scavi d* Et'ColanOy Naples, 
18^7). In 17 j 8, while Colonel D, Rocco dc Alcubierre was directing 
the works for the construction of the '* Reali Dclizie " at J^ortici, 
he received orders from ('harlcs IV. (later, (?harles HI. of Spain) 
to begin excavations on the spot where it had been reported to the 
king that the Elbeuf statues had been found. At first it was believed 
that a (cmplc was being explored, but afterwards the inscriptions 
proved that the building was a theatre. This discovery excited the 
greatest commotion among the scholars of all nations : and many of 
them hastened to Naples to see the marvellous statues of the l^lbi 
and the paintings on the walls. But everytliing was kept private, 
Hs the goveniment wished to reserve to itself the right of illustrating 
the monuments. First of all Monsignor Baj'^ardi was brought from 
Rome and commissioned to write about the antiquities which w’erc 
being collected in the museum at Portici under the care of Camilio 
Paderni, and when it was recognized that the prelate had not sulii- 
cieiit learning, and by the progress of the excavations other most 
abundant material was accumulated, about which at once scholars 
and courtiers were anxious to be informed, Bernardo Tanucci, 
having become secretary of stale in 1755, founded the Accaderaia 
ICrcolanese, which published the principal works on Herculaneum 
(Le Pitture ed i bronzi rf* Ercolano, 8 vols., 1757, 1792; Dhserta^ 
tiofiis isagogicae ad Herculanensium voluminum explanationem pars 
primOy 1797). The criterion which guided the studies of the 
academicians was far from being worthy of unqualified praise, and 
consequently their work did not always meet the approval of the 
best scholars wJio had tJic opportunity of seeing the monuments. 
Among tho^c \vas Winckclmann, who in his letters gave ample 
notices of the excavations and the antiquities wliich he was able to 
visit on several occfisions. Other notices were furnished by (Jori, 
Symbolae litferariae Florentinae (1748, 1751), by Marcello Venuti, 
Ihscrizione delle prime scoperte d’ Ercolano (Rome, 1748), and Scipionc 
JMaffei, Tre Iciterc inUmxo alle scoperte d* Ercolano (Verona, 1748). 
The excavations, which continued for more than forty years {1738 - 
1780), were executed at first under the immediate direction of 
Alcubierre (1738-1741), and then with the assistance of the engineers 
Rorro and Bardct (1741-1745), Carl Weber (1750-1764), and 
Francesco La Vega. After tlie death of Alcubierre (1780) the 
last-named was appointed director-in-chiefX)f the excavations ; but 
from that time the investigations at Herculaneum were intermitted, 
and the researclies at Pompeii were vigorously carried on. Resumed 
in 1827, the excavations at Herculaneum \vere shortly after sus- 
pended, nor were tlie new attempts made in i866 with the money 
bestowed by King Victor Emmanuel attended with success, being 
impeded by the many dangers arising from the houses built overhead. 
The meagreness of the results obtained by the occasional w'orks 
executed in the last century, and the fact that the investigators were 
unfortunate enough to strike upon places already explored, gave 
rise to tlie opinion that the whole area of the city had been crossed 
by tunnels in the time of Charles III. and in the beginning of the 
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reign of Ferdinand IV. And although it is recognized that the works 
had not been prosecuted with tlie caution that they required yet 
m view of the serious difficulties that would attend the colleition 
of the hme that had been left by tlie first excavators, every proposal 
for new' mvestigations has been abandoned. But in a memoir which 
Professor Barnabei read in the Reale Accademia dci Lincei {Atli 
della P, Ac. series iii. vol. ii. p. 751) he undertook to prove that 
the researches made by the goveniment in the 18th ciMitury tlid not 
cover any great area. The antiquities excavated at Herculaneum 
m that century {i.e. the 1 8ih) form a collection of the highest scientific 
and artistic v^ue. They come partly from the buildings of the ancient 
city (theatre, basilica, houses and forum), and partly from the 
private villa of a great Roman family (cf. Coinparetti and dt* Petra. 
La Villa Ercolancse dei Pisoniy Turin, 1883). From the city cc^me, 
among many other marble statues, the two e<iueslrian statues oi 
the Balbi (Museo BorbonicOy vol. ii. pi. xxxviii.-xxxix.), and tlie great 
imperial and municipal bronze statues. Mural paintings of extra- 
ordinary beauty were also discovered here, such cis those that re])re- 
sent Theseus after the slaughter of the Minotaur (Helbig, Waudge- 
mdldcy Leipzig, 1878, No. 1214), Chiron teaching Achilles the art 
of playing on the lyre {ibid. No. 1291), and Hercules finding Telephus 
wlio is being suckled by the hind {ibid. No. it 43). 

Notwithstanding subsequent discoveries of stupendous paintings 
in the gardens of the Villa Farnesina on the banks of the Tiber, the 
monochromes of Herculaneum remain among the finest specimens 
of the exquisite taste and coii.summate skill displayed by the ancieni 
artists. Among the best jireserved is Lett) and Niobe, which has 
been the subject of so many studies and so many publications {ibid. 
No. 1706). 'i'here is also a considerable uiiml>er of la])i(lary inscrip- 
tions edited in voi. ii. of the epigra])liic collection of the Cat. del 
Mtis. Naz. di Sapoli. The Villa Siiburbana has gis en us a good 
number of marble bust.s, and the so-called statue of Aristides, but 
alx've all that splendid coUcciion of bronze .stritiie.s and Imsts mostly 
reproductions of famous Greek works now' to be found in the Naj'lcs 
Museum. It is tlu‘nce that we have ol^tained the reposing Hermes, 
the drunken Sileiius, the slee])ing Faunus, the dancing girJ.s, lh(‘ 
bust called Plato's, that believetl to be Seneca’s, the two (luoil- 
throw'crs or discoboli, and so many mast<.Tpieces more, figured by 
the academicians in their volume on the bronzes. But a .still furl her 
di.scovery marie in the Villa Siiburbana contriliiited to magnify the 
greatne.s.s of HercuUuieum ; within its walls was found the famous 
library, of which, counting both entire and fragmentary volumes, 1 803 
papyri are ])reserved. Among the nations which took the greati sl 
interest in the discovery of the Herculaneum library, the inosl 
honourable rank belongs to JCngland, which .sent Ilayter and other 
scliolars to Naples to solicit the publication of the volumes. OJ tin* 
341 i>apyri which have been imrolletl, n>5 have been published 
(Herculanensium voluminum quae supersunt (Naples, 1 703-180(1) ; 
Collectio alicrUy 1862 1876). They coiitain works by ICpicuriis, 
Hemetrius, l*oly. stratus, Cololcs, Chrysippiis, CaniLscus ami IMiilo- 
demus. I'lic names of the authors are in tlicmsclves sufficient to 
show tJiat the library' liclonged to a person whOvSe principal study 
W'as the ICpicurean pliilosojiliy’. But of the groat master of this 
school only a few works have been found. Of his treatise llcpi 
divided into 37 books, it is known that there ivcre three cojiies in the 
library (Coll. alt. vi.). Professor Comfiaretti, studying the first 
fasciculus of volume xi. of the .same new collection, recognized most 
important fragments of the Ethics of Lpicin-us, and these lie published 
in 1879 in Nos. ix. and xi, of the Pivista di filologia e d' istruzione 
classic a (Turin). ICvcn the other authors above mentioned are but 
poorly rc])resente(l, with the exception of Philodemus, of whom 
26 dilferent treatises have been recognized. I^ul all these philosophic 
discussions, belonging for the most part to an autlior le.ss than 
secondary among tlur FZpicureans, fall short of the high expectations 
excited by the first discovery of the library. Among the inan\' 
volumes unrolled only a few arc of hisioric.'il irnjiortance — that 
edited by Buchekr, W'hich trefiis of the pliilo.sophers of the academy 
(Acad. phil. index Hercul.y Greifsw'ald, 1851)), and tlrat edited by 
Comparetti, w'hicli deals w'ith the Stoics (“ l*apiro ercolanese inedito," 
in Pivisia di fit. c d' isi. class, anno iii. fasc. x.-xii.). To a]>|)reciat(‘ the 
value of the volumes unrolled but not yet published (for 1.46 yoJs. 
were only copied and not printed) the stinhuit must r(.’ad C'om- 
paretti’s paper, Relazione siii papiri ercolanesi.” Contributions 
of some value have been made to the .sludy of Herculaneum frag- 
ments by Spengcl (" Die hercul. Rollen," in PhilologuSy 1863, .snpj)!. 
vol.), and Gomperz (Hercul. StudicUy Leipzig. 1865 -1866, cf. Zeiischv. 
/. osierr. Gymn.y 1867-1.872). There are in the library some volumes 
written in Latin, which, according to Boot (Notice sur les manuscrits 
trouvi'S d Herculaneuin y Amsterdam, 1845), w’ere found tied up in a 
bundle apart. Of thesis we know' 18, but they are all so damaged 
tliat hardly any of them can be deciphered. One with verses 
relating to the battle of Actium is believed to lielong to a poem of 
Rabirius. The numerical preponderance of the works of Philodemus 
led some people to believe that this had been tlie library of that 
philosopher. Professor Cx)inparetli has thrown out a conjecture 
(cf. Comparetti and de Petra, op. cit.) that the library was collected 
by Lucius Piso Cacsoninus (see Pegione sotierrata dal Vesuvio, 
Naples, 1879, p. 159 sq.), but this conjecture has not found many 
sui>porters. Professor cle Petra (in the same work) has also published 
the official notices upon the auliqiiities unearthed in the sumptuous 
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viUa^ giving the plan executed Weber and recovered by chance 
by the director oi excavations, Michele Ruggiero. This plan, which 
is here reproduced from de Petra ^ is. the omy satisfactory document 
for the topography of Herculaneum ; for the plan of the theatre 
published in the BuUettino archeohgico italiano (Naples, x86i, i. 
P* 53> tab. iiU was executed in 1747, when the excavations were not 
completed. And even for the history of the “ finds '* made in the 
Villa Suburbana the necessity for further studies makes itself felt, 
since there is a lack of agreement between the accoimts given by 
Alcubierre and Weber and those commimicated to the Philosophical 
Transactions (London, vol. x.) by Camillo Pademi, conservator of 
the Portici Museum. 

Among the older works relating to Herculaneum, in addition to 
those already quoted, may be mentioned de Brosses, Lettre sur 
VHat actuel de la ville souterraine d*H 6 racUa (Paris, 1750) ; Seigneux 
de Correvon, Lettre sur la dHouverte de Vancienne ville d*Herculane 

g Tverdon, 1770) ; David. Les Antiquitis d* Herculaneum (Paris, 1780) ; 

* Ancora Gaetano, Prospetto storico-fisico degli scavi d* Ercolano e 
di Pompei (Naples, 1803) ; Venuti, Prime Scoverte di Ercolano (Rome, 
1748) ; and Komanelli, Viasgio ad Ercolano (Naples, 1811). A full 
list will be found in vol. i. of Museo Borbonico (Naples, 1824), pp. j>ii. 

The most important reference work is C. Waldstein ana L. Shoo- 
bridge, Herculaneum, Past, Present and Future (London, 1908) ; it 
contains full references to the history and the explorations, and to 
the buildings and objects found (with illustrations). Miss 1£. R. 
Barker's Buried Herculaneum (1908) is exceedingly useful. 

In 1904 Professor Waldstein cxijounded both in Europe and in 
America an international scheme for thorough investigation of the 
site. Negotiations of a highly complex characto ensued with the 
Italian government, which ultimately in 1908 decided that the work 
should be undertaken by Italian scholars with Italian funds. The 
work was begun in the autumn of 1908, but financial difficulties with 
property owners in Resina immediately arose with the result that 
progress was practically stopped. (F. B.) 

I HERCULANO DE CARVALHO E ARAUJO, ALEXANDRE 

i (1810-1877), Portuguese historian, was bom in Lisbon of humble 
! stock, his grandfather having been a foreman stonemason in the 
I royal employ. He received his early education, comprising 
Latin, logic and rhetoric, at the Necessidades Monasteiy, and 
spent a year at the Royal Marine Academy studying mathematics 
with the intention of entering on a commercial career. In 1828 
Portugal fell under the absolute rule of D. Miguel, and Herculano, 
becoming involved in the unsuccessful military pronunciamento 
of August 1831, had to leave Portugal clandestinely and take 
refuge in England and France. In 1832 he accompanied the 
Liberal expedition to Terceira as a volunteer, and was one of 
D. Pedro’s famous army of 7500 men who landed at the Mindello 
and occupied Oporto. He took part in all the actions of the great 
siege, and at the same time served as a librarian in the city 
archives. He published his first volume of verses, A Voz de 
Propheta, in 1832, and two years later another entitled A Harpa 
do Crente. Privation had made a man of him, and in these 
little books he proves himself a poet of deep feeling and consider- 
able power of expression. The stirring incidents in the political 
emancipation of Portugal inspired his muse, and he describes 
the bitterness of exile, the adventurous expedition to Terceira, 
the heroic defence of Oporto, and the final combats of liberty. 
In 1837 he founded the Panorama in imitation of the English 
Penny Magazine, and there and in lUustrofao he published the 
historical tales which were afterwards collected into Lendas e 
Narratives ; in the same year he became royal librarian at the 
Ajuda Palace, which enabled him to continue his studies 
of the past. The Panorama had a large circulation and in- 
fluence, and Herculano’s biographical sketches of great men 
and his articles of literary and historical criticism did much to 
educate the middle class by acquainting them with the story 
of their nation, and with the progress of knowledge and the 
state of letters in foreign countries. On entering parliament 
in 1840 he resigned the editorship to devote himself to history, 
but he still remained its most important contributor. 

Up to the age of twenty-five Herculano had been a poet, but 
he then abandoned poetry to Garrett, and after several essays 
in that direction he definitely introduced the historical novel 
into Portugal in 1844 by a book written in imitation of Walter 
Scott. Eurico treats of the fall of the Visigothic monarchy 
and the beginnings of resistance in the Asturias which gave 

^ The diagram shows the arrangement and proportions of the Villa 
Ercolanese. The dotted lines show the course taken by the excava- 
tions, which began at the lower part of the plan. 
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birth to the Christian kingdoms of the Peninsula, while ^e 
Monge de Cister, published in 1848, describes the time of King 
John I., when the middle class and the municipsdities first 
asserted their power and elected a king in opposition to the 
nobility. From an artistic standpoint, &ese stories are rather 
laboured productions, besides being ultra-romantic in tone; 
but it must be remembered that they were written mamly with 
an educational object, and, moreover, they deserve high praise 
for their style. Herculano had greater book learning than 
Scott, but lacked descriptive talent and skill in dialogue. His 
touch is heavy, and these novels show no dramatic power, which 
accounts for his failure as a playwright, but their influence was 
as great as thejr followers were many, and they still find readers. 
These and editions of two old chronicles, the Chronica de D, 
Sebasiido (1839) and the Annaes del ret D. Joao 111 (1844), 
prepared Herculano for his life’s work, and the year 1846 saw 
the first volume of his History of Portugal from the Beginning 
of the Monarchy to the end of the Reign of Afonso 111., a book 
written on critical lines and based on documents. The difficulties 
he encountered in producing it were very great, for the founda- 
tions had been ill-prepared by his predecessors, and he was 
obliged to be artisan and architect at the same time. He had to 
collect MSS. from all parts of Portugal, decipher, classify and 
weigh them before he could begin work, and then he found it 
necessary to break with precedents and destroy traditions. 
Serious students in Portugal and abroad welcomed the book 
as an historical work of the first rank, for its evidence of careful 
research, its able marshalling of facts, its learning and its painful 
accuracy, while the sculptural simplicity of the style and the 
correctness of the diction have made it a Portuguese classic. 
The first volume, however, gave rise to a celebrated controversy, 
because Herculano had reduced the famous battle of Ourique, 
which was supposed to have seen the birth of the Portuguese 
monarchy, to the dimensions of a mere skirmish, and denied the 
apparition of Christ to King AfTonso, a fable first circulated in 
the 15th century. Herculano was denounced from the pulpit 
and the press for his lack of patrioti.sm and piety, and after 
bearing the attack for some time his pride drove him to reply. 
Tn a letter to the cardinal patriarch of Lisbon entitled Eu e 0 
Clero (1850), he denounced the fanaticism and ignorance of the 
clergy in plain terms, and this provoked a fierce pamphlet war 
marked by much personal abuse. The professor of Arabic in 
Lisbon intervened to sustain the accepted view of the battle, 
and charged Herculano and his supporter Gayangos with 
ignorance of the Arab historians and of their language. The 
conduct of the controvensy, which lasted some years, did credit 
to none of the contending parties, but Herculano s statement 
of the facts is now universally accepted as correct. The second 
volume of his history appeared in 1847, the third in 1849 and the 
fourth in 1853. In his youth, the excesses of absolutism had 
made Herculano a Liberal, and the attacks on his history turned 
this man, full of sentiment and deep religious conviction, into an 
anti-clerical who began to distinguish between political Catho- 
licism and Christianity. His History of the Origin and Establish- 
ment of the Inquisition (1854-1855), relating the thirty years’ 
struggle between King John III. and the Jews — he to establish 
the tribunal and they to prevent him — was compiled, as the 
preface showed, to stem the Ultramontane reaction, but none 
the less carried weight because it was a recital of events with 
little or no comment or evidence of passion in its author. Next 
to these two books his study, Do Estado das classes senfos na 
Peninstda desde o VIL ate 0 XI 1. seculo, is Herculano’s most 
valuable contribution to history. In 1856 he began editing a 
series of Portugalliae monumenta historica, but personal differ- 
ences between him and the keeper of the Archive office, which 
he was forced to frequent, caused him to interrupt his historical 
studies, and on the death of his friend King Pedro V. he left the 
Ajuda and retired to a country house near Santarem. 

Disillusioned with men and despairing of the future of his 
country, he spent the rest of his life devoted to agricultural 
pursuits, and rarely emerged from his retirement; when he 
did so, it was to fight political and religious reaction. Once he 
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had defended the monastic orders, advocating their reform and 
not their suppression, supported the rural cleigy and idealized 
toe vill^e priest in his Parocho da AUeia, after the manner of 
Goldsmith in the Vicar cf Wakefield, Unfortunately, however 
the brilliant epoch of the alliance of Liberalism and Catholicism' 
represented on its literary side by Chateaubriand and by Lamar- 
1 tine, to whose poetic school Herculano had belonged, was past, 
and fanatical attacks and the progress of events drove this 
former champion of the Church into conflict with the ecclesiastical 
authorities. His protest against the Concordat of the 21st of 
February 1857 between Portugal and the Holy See, regulating 
the Portuguese Padroado in toe East, his successful opposition 
to the entry of foreign religious orders, and his advocacy of civil 
marriage, were the chief landmarks in his battle with Ultra- 
montanism, and his Estudos sohre 0 Casamento Civil Vicre put on 
the Index. Finally in 1871 he attacked the dogmas of the 
Immaculate Conception and papal infallibility, and fell into 
line with the Old Catoolics. In the domain of letters he remained 
until his death a veritable pontiff, and an article or book of his 
was an event celebrated from one end of Portugal to the other. 
The ^tion continued to look up to him for mental leadership, 
but, in his later years, lacking hope himself, he could not stimulate 
others or use to advantage the powers conferred upon him. In 
politics he remained a constitutional Liberal of the old type, 
and for him the people were the middle classes in opposition to 
the lower, which he saw to have been the supporters of tyranny 
in all ages, while he considered Radicalism to mean a return via 
anarchy to absolutism. However, though he conducted a political 
propaganda in the newspaper press in his early days, Herculano 
never exercised much influence in politics. Grave as most of 
his writings are, they include a short description of a crossing 
from Jersey to Granville, in which he satirizes English character 
and customs, and reveals an unexpected sense of humour, 
A rare capacity for tedious work, a dour Catonian rectitude, a 
passion for truth, pride, irritability at criticism and independence 
of character, are the marks of Ilerculano as a man. He could 
be broken but never bent, and his rude frankness accorded 
with his hard, sombre face, and alienated men’s sympathies 
though it did not lose him their respect. His lyrism is vigorous, 
feeling, austere and almost entirely subjective and personal, 
while his pamphlets are distinguished by energy of conviction, 
strength of affirmation, and contempt for weaker and more 
ignorant opponents. His History of Portugal is a great but 
incomplete monument. A lack of imagination and of tlie 
philosophic spirit prevented him from penetrating or drawing 
characters, but his analytical gift, joined to persevering toil 
and honesty of purpose enabled him to present a faithful account 
of ascertained facts and a satisfactory and lucid explanation 
of political and economic events. His remains lie in a majestic 
tomb in the Jeronymos at Belem, near Lisbon, which was raised 
by public subscription to the greatest modern historian of 
Portugal and of the Peninsula. His more important works have 
gone through many editions and his name is still one to conjure 
with. 

Autiioritiks. — Antonio de Serpa Pimentel, Alexandre Herculano 
c o seu tempo (T.islxjn, 1881) ; A. Romero Ortiz, La Litteratura 
Portuguesa en el sigh XIX, (Madrid, 1869) ; Moniz Barreto, Revista 
de Portugal (July 1889). ( 1 ^- 

HERCULES (O. Lat. llercolcs, Hercles), the latinized form 
of the mythical Heracles, the chief national hero of Hellas. 
The nameTl/)rtA:A>7s'('’H/M, and kXcos—- glory) is explained as ‘‘re- 
nowned through Hera ” {i.e, in consequence of her persecution) 
or “ the glory of Hera ” i.e. of Argos. The thoroughly national 
character of Heracles is shown by his being the mythical ancestor 
of the Dorian dynastic tribe, while revered by Ionian Athens, 
Lelegian Opus and Aeolo - Phoenician Thebes, and closely 
associated with the Achaean heroes Peleus and lelamon. Ihe 
Perseid Alcmena, wife of Amphitryon of Tiryns, was Hercules 
mother, Zeus his father. After his father he is often called 
Amphitryoniades, and also Alcides, after the Perseid Alcaeus, 
father of Amphitryon. His mother and her husband lived at 
Thebes in exile as guests of King Creon. By the craft of Hera, 
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his foe through life, his birth was delayed, and that of Einystheus, 
son of Sthendus of Argos, hastened, Zeus having in effect sworn 
that die elder of the two should rule the realm of Perseus. Hera 
sent two serpents to destroy the new-born Hercules, but he 
strangled them. He was trained in all manly accomplishments 
by heroes of the highest renown in each, until in a transjo t 
of anger at a reprimand he slew Linus, his instructor in music, 
with the lyre. Thereupon he was sent to tend Amphitryon’s 
oxen, and at this period slew the lion of Mount Cithaeron. By 
freeing Thebes from paying tribute to the Minyans of Orchomenus 
he won Creon’s daughter, Megara, to wife. Her children by him 
he killed in a frenzy induced by Hera. After purification he 
was sent by the Pythia to serve Eurystheus. Thus began the 
cycle of the twelve labours. 

1. Wrestling with the Nemean lion. 

2. Destruction of the I.crncan hydra. 

3. Capture of the Arcadian hincl (a stag in art). 

4. Capture of the boar of Erymanthus, wliile chasing which he 
fought the Centaurs and killed his friends Chiron and Photus, tliis 
homicide leading to Demeter’s institution of mysteries. 

5. Cleansing of the stables of Augeas. 

6. Shooting the Stymphahan birds. 

7. Capture of the Cretan bull subsequently slain by Theseus at 
Marathon. 

8. Capture of the man-eating mares of the Thracian Diomedes. 

9. Seizure of the girdle of Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons. 

10. Bringing the oxen of Geryones from Erythia in the far west, 
which ernand involved many adventures in the coast iand.s of the 
Mediterranean, and the setting up of the “ Pillars of Hercules at 
the Straits of Gibraltar. 

11. Bringing the golden apples from the garden of the Hesperides. 

T2. Carrying Cerberus from Hades to the upper world. 

Most of the labours lead to various adventures called ra/iepya. 
On Hercules’ return to Thebes he gave his wife Megara to his 
friend and charioteer lolaus, son of Iphicles, and by beating 
Eurytus of Oechalia and his sons in a shooting match won a 
claim to the hand of his daughter lole, whose family, however, 
except her brother Iphitiis, withheld their consent to the union. 
Iphitus persuaded Hercule.s to search for Eurytus’ lost oxen, 
but was killed by him at Tiryns in a frenzy. He consulted the 
Pythia about a cure for the consequent madness, but she declined 
to answer him. Whereupon he seized the oracular tripod, 
and so entered upon a contest with Apollo, which Zeus stopped 
by sending a flash of lightning between the combatants. The 
Pythia then sent him to serve the Lydian queen Omphalc. He 
then, wiUi Telamon, Peleus and Theseus, took Troy. He next 
helped the gods in the great battle against the giants. He 
destroyed sundry sca-monstcr.s, set free the Iwund Prometheus, 
took part in the Argonautic voyage and the Calydonian boar 
hunt, made war against Augeas, and against Nestor and the 
Pylians, and restored Tyndareus to the sovereignty of Lacedae- 
mon. He sustained many single combats, one very famous 
struggle being the wrestling with the Libyan Antaeus, son of 
Poseidon and Ge (Earth), who had to be held in the air, as he j 
grew stronger every time he touched his mother, Earth. 
Hercules withstood Ares, Poseidon and Hera, as well as Apollo. 
The close of his career is assigned to Aetolia and Trachis. He 
wrestles with Achelousfor Deianeira (“ destructive to husband ”), 
daughter of Oeneus, king of Calydon, vanquishes the river 
god, and breaks off one of his horns, which as a horn of plenty 
is found as an attribute of Hercules in art. Driven from Calydon 
for homicide, he’feoes with Deianeira to Trachis. On the way 
he slays the centaur Nessus, who persuades Deianeira that j 
his blood is a k)ve-charm. From Trachis he wages successful 
war against the Dryopes and Lapithae as ally of Aegimius, king 
of the Dorians, who promised him a third of his realm, and after 
his death adopted Ilylhis, his son by Deianeira. Finally Hercules 
attacks Eurytus, takes Oechalia and carries off lola. Thereupon 
Deianeira, prompted by love and jealousy, sends him a tunic 
(lipped in the blood of Nessus, and the unsuspecting hero puts 
it on just before sacrificing at the headland of Cenaeum in 
Euboea. (So far the dithyramb of Bacchylides xv. [xvi.], 
agrees with Sophocles’ Trachintae as to the hero’s end.) Mad 
with pain, he seizes Lichas, the messenger who had brought 
the fatal garment, and hurls him on the rocks ; and then he 


wanders in agonry to Mount Oeta, where he mounts a pyre, which, 
however, no one will kindle. At last Psoeas, father of Phifoctetes, 
takes pity on him, and is rewarded with the gift of his bow and 
arrows. The immortal part of Hercules passes to Olympus, 
where he is reconciled to Hera and weds her daughter Hebe. 
This account of the hero’s principal labours, exploits and crimes 
is derived from the mythologists Apollodorus and Diodorus, 
who probably followed the Heracleia by Peisander of Rhodes 
as to the twelve labours or that of Panyasis of Halicarnassus, 
but sundry variations of order and incident are found in classical 
literature. 

In one aspect Hercules is clearly a sun-god, being identified, 
especially in Cyprus and in Thasos (as Makar), with the Tyrian 
I Melkarth. The third and twelfth labours may be solar, the homed 
! hind representing the moon, and the carrying of Cerberus to the 
I upper world an eclipse, while the last episode of the hero’s tragedy 
: is possibly a complete solar myth developed at Trachis. The 
winter sun is seen rising over the Cenaean promontory to toil 
across to Mount Octa and disappear over it in a bank of fieiy' 
cloud. But more important and less speculative is the hero’s aspect 
as a national type or an amalgamation of tribal types of physical 
force, of dauntless effort and endurance, of militant civilization, 
and of Hellenic enterprise, “ stronger than en'^erything except 
his own passions,” and “ at once above and below the noblest 
type of man ” (Jebb). The fifth labour seems to symbolize 
some great improvement in the drainage of Elis. Strenuous 
devotion to the deliverance of mankind from dangers and 
pests is the virtue ” which, in Prodicus* famous apologue on 
the Choice of Hercules, the hero preferred to an easy and happy 
life. Ethically, Hercules symbolizes the attainment of glory^ 
and immortality by toil and suffering. 

The Old-Dorian Hercules is represented in three cycles of 
myth, the Ai^ive, the Boeotian and the Thessalian ; the legends 
of Arcadia, Aetolia, Lydia, &x., and Italy arc either local or 
symbolical and comparatively late. The fatality by which 
Hercules kills so many friends as well as foes recalls the destroying 
Apollo ; while his career frequently illustrates the Delphic views 
on blood -gui]tine.ss and expiation. As Apollo’s champion 
Hercules is Daphnephoros, and fights Cycnus and Amy n tor 
to keep open the sacred way from Tempe to Delphi. As the 
Dorian tutelar he aids Tyndareus and Aegimius. As patron 
of maritime adventure (r/yc/Aoi/tos') he struggles with Nereus 
and Triton, slays Eryx and Busiris, and perhaps captures the 
wild horses and oxen, which may stand for pirates. As a god of 
athletes he is often a wrestler (TraXaqLMur), and founds the Olympian 
games. In comedy and occasionally in myths he is depicted 
as voracious (/Sov^dyo^). He is also represented as the com- 
panion of Dionysus, especially in Asia Minor. The ” Resting ” 
(dvaTraxfdfievos) Hercules is, as at Thermopylae and near Himera, 
the natural tutelar of hot springs in conjunction with his 
protectress Athena, who is usually depicted attending him on 
ancient vases. The glorified HltcuIcjs was worshipped both 
as a god and a hero. In the Attic deme Melita he was invoked 
as aXcftxaicos (” Helper in ills ”), at Olympia as KakkiviKo^ 
(” Nobly-victorioiis ”), in the rustic worship of the Oetaeans 
as KopvoTTitov (xoproTTc?, “ locusts ”), by the Erythraeans of 
Ionia as Ittoktovo^ (“ Canker-worm-slayer ”). He was trwTrfp 
(“ Saviour ”), i,e, a protector of voyagers, at Thasos and 
Smyrna. Games in his honour were held at Thebes and Marathon 
and annual festivals in every deme of Attica, in Sicyon and 
Agyrium (Sicily). His guardian goddess was Athena (Homer, 
IL viii. 638 ; Bacchylides v. 91 f.). In early poetry, as often 
in art, he is an archer, afterwards a dub-wielder and fully- 
armed warrior. In earty art the adult Hercules is bearded, 
but not long-haired. Later he is sometimes youthful and beard- 
less, always with short curly hair and thick neck, the lower 
part of the brow prominent. A lion’s skin is generally worn 
or carried. Lysippus worked out the finest type of sculi^ured 
Hercules, of which the Famese by Glycon is a grand specimen. 
The infantine struggle with serpents was a favourite subject. 

Quite distinct was the Idaeon Hercules, a Cretan Dactyl con- 
nected with the cult of Rhea or Cybele. The Greeks recognized 
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Hercules in an Egyptian deity Chons and an Indian Dorsstms^ 
not to mention personages of other mythologies. 

Hercules is st^posed to have visited Italy on his return from 
Eiythia, when he slew Cacus, son of Vulcan, the giant of the 
Aventine mount in Rome, who had stolen his oxen. To diis 
victory was assigned the founding of the Ara maxima by Evander. 
His wor^ip, introduced from the Greek colonies in Etruria 
and in the south of Italy, seems to have been established in Rome 
from the earliest times, as two old Patrician getUes were associated 
with his cult and the Fabii claimed him as their ancestor. The 
tithes vowed to him by Romans and men of Sora and Reate, 
for safety on journeys and voyages, furnished sacrifices and (in 
Rome) public entertainment \pdlucium). Tibur was a special 
seat of his cult. In Rome he was patron of gladiators, as of 
athletes in Greece. With respect to the Roman relations of 
the hero, it is manifest that the native myths of Recaramis, 
or Sancus, or Dius Fidius, were transferred to the Hellenic 
Hercules. (C. A. M. F.) 

Sec L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie (4th eel., Berlin, 1900) : 
W. H. Koschttf AusfUhrliches Lexikon der griechische n und tfmiscken 
Mythologie (1884} ; Sir R. C. Jebb, Trachiniae of Sophocles (Introd.), 
(1892) ; Ch. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des anti^uites 
grecques et romaincs ] Brdal, Hevculc et CacuSy 1863; J. G. Winter, 
Myth of Hercules at Rome (New York, 1910). 

in the article Greek Art, tig. 16 represents Heracles wrestling 
with the river-god Achelous ; fig. 20 (from a small pediment, possibly 
of a shrine of the hero) the slaying of the Hydra ; fig. 35 Heracles 
holding up the sky on a cushion. 

Hercules was a favourite figure in French medieval literature. 
In the romance of Alexander the tent of the hero is decorated with 
incidents from hLs adv'^entures. In the prose romance Les Prouesse.s 
et vaillances du preux Hercule (Paris, 1500), the hero’s labours arc 
represented as having been performed in honour of a Boeotian 
princess ; Pluto is a king dwelling in a dismal castle ; the Fates are 
duennas watching Proser|une ; the entrance to Pluto's castle is 
watched by the giant Cerberus. Hercules conquers Spain and takes 
Merida from Geryon. The book is Iranslated into English as Hercules 
of Greece (n. d.). Fragments of a l^rcnch poem on the subject will 
be found in the Bulletin de la soc. des anciens iextes francais (1877). 
Don Enrique de Villcna took from Les Prouesses his prose I.os Doze 
Trabajos de Hercules (Zamora, 1483 and 1499), and Fcrnandc;; de 
Heredia wrote 7 'rahajos y afanes de Hercules (Madrid, 1682), which 
belies its title, being a collection of adages and allegories. Le Fatichc 
d* Efcole (1475) is a romance in ])oetic prose by Pietro Bassi, and the 
Dodeci Travagli di Ercole (1544) a poem by J. Perillos. 

HERCULES, in astronomy, a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century B.c.) and 
Aratus (3rd century b.c.) and catalogued l>y Ptolemy (29 stars) 
and Tycho Brahe (28 stars). Represented by a man kneeling, 
this constellation was first known as the man on his knees, 
and was afterwards called Celheus, Theseus and Hercules 
by the ancient Greeks. Interesting objects in this constellation 
are : a Herculis, a fine coloured double star, composed of an 
orange star of magnitude 2.J, and a blue star of magnitude 6 ; 
f HerctUis, a binary star, discovered by Sir William Herschel 
in 1782 ; one comp>onent is a yellow star of the third magnitude, 
the other a bluish, which appears to vary from red to blue, of 
magnitude 6 ; g and u IJerculis, irregularly variable stars ; 
and the cluster M. jj Herculis, the finest globular cluster in the 
northern hemisphere, contahiing at least 5000 stars and of the 
rooo determined only 2 are variable. 

HERD (a word common to Teutonic, languages ; the O. Eng. 
form was heard ; cf. Ger. Herde, Swed. and Dan. hjord ; the 
Sans, cdfdhas, which shows the pre-Teutonic form, means 
a troop), a number of animals of one kind drh’en or fed together, 
usually applied to cattle as “ flock ” is to sheep, but used also 
of whales, porpoises, &c., and of birds, as swans, cranes and 
curlmvs. A “ herd-lx)ok is a book containing the pedigree 
and other information of any breed of cattle or pigs, like the 
“ flock-book for sheep or ** stud-book ” for horses. Formerly 
the word “ herdwick ” was applied to the pasture ground under 
the care of a shepherd, and it is now used of a special hardy 
breed of sheep in Cumberland and Westmorland. The word 
“ herd ” is also applied in a disparaging sense to a company of 
people, a mob or rabble, as the vulgar herd.” As the name 
for a keeper of a herd or flock of domestic animals, tlie herdsman, 
it is usually qualified to denote the kind of animal under his 
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protection, as swme-herd, shepherd, &c., but in Ireland, Scotland, 
and the north of England, herd ” alone is commonly used 
HERDER, roHANN GOTTFRIED VON (1744-1803), okc of 
the most prolific and influential writers that Germany has pro- 
duced, was bom in Mohrungen, a small town in East Prussia, 
on the 25th of August 1744. Like his contemporary Lessing, 
Herder had throughout his life to struggle against adverse 
circumstances. His father was poor, having to put together a 
subsistence by uniting the humble offices of sexton, choir^singei 
and petty schoolmaster. After receiving some rudimentary 
instruction from his father, the boy was sent to the grammar 
school of his native town. The mode of discipline practised 
by the pedantic and irritable old man who stood at the head of 
this institution was not at all to the young student’s liking, 
and the impression made upon him stimulate hhn later on to 
work out his projects of school reform. The hardships of his 
early years drove him to introspection and to solitary communion 
with nature, and thus favoured a more than proportionate 
developm^t of the sentimental and poetic side of his mind. 
When quite young he expressed a wish to become a minister 
of the gospel, but his aspirations were discouraged by the 
local clergyman. In 1762, at the age of eighteen, he went up 
to Ktinigsberg with the intention of studying medicine, but 
finding himself unequal to the operations of the dissecting-room, 
he abandoned this object, and, by the help of one or two friends 
and his own self-supporting lalwurs, folkwed out his earlier 
idea of the clerical profes.sion by joining the university. There 
he came under the influence of Kant, who was just then passing 
from physical to metaphysical problems. Without becoming 
a disciple of Kant, young Herder was deeply stimulated to fresh 
critical inquiry by that thinker’s revolutionary ideas in philo- 
sophy. To Kant’s lectures and conversations he further owed 
j something of his large interest in cosmological and anthropolo- 
gical problems. Among the writers whom he most carefully read 
were Plato, Hume, Shahesbury, Leibnitz, Diderot and Rousseau. 
Another personal influence under which he fell at Konigsberg, 
and which was destined to be far more permanent, was that of 
J, G. Hamann, “ the northern Mage.” This writer had already 
won a name, and in young Herder he found a mind w^ell fitted 
to be the receptacle and vehicle of his new ideas on literature. 
From this vague, incoherent, yet gifted writer our author acquired 
some of his strong feeling for the naive element in poetry, and for 
the earliest developments of national literature. Even before 
he want to Konigsberg he had begun to compose verses, and at 
the age of twenty he took up tlie pen as a chief occupation. 
His first published writings w^re occasional poems and reviews 
contributed to the Kmigsbergische Zeiiung, Soon after this he 
got an appointment at Riga, as assistant master at the cathedral 
school, and a few years later, became assistant pastor. In 
this busy commercial town, in somewhat improved pecuniary 
and social circumstances, he developed the main ideas 
of his writings. In the year 1767 he published his first 
considerable work Fragmente uber die neuere deutsche Literature 
which at once made him widely known and secured for him the 
favouraWe interest of I-essing. From this time he continued 
to pour forth a number of critical writings on literature, art, &c. 
His bold ideas on these subjects, which were a great advance 
even on I-essing’s doctrines, naturally excited hostile critici-sm, 
and in consequence of this opposition, which took the form of 
aspersions on his religious orthodoxy, he resolved to leave 
Riga. He was much carried away at this time by the idea of 
a radical reform of social life in Livonia, which (after the example 
of Ro’^sseau) he thought to effect by means of a better method 
of .school-training. With this plan in view he began (17^9) ^ 
tour through France, England, Holland, &c., for the purpose of 
collecting information respecting their systems of education. 
It was during the solitude of his voyage to France, when on deck 
at night, that he first shaped his idea of the genesis of primitive 
poetry, and of the gradual evolution of humanity. Having 
received an offer of an appointment as travelling tutor and chap- 
lain to the young prince of Eutin-HoKstein, he abandoned his 
somewhat visionary .scheme of a social reconstruction of a 
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Russian province. He has^ however^ left a curious sketch of 
his projected school reforms. His new duties led him to Strass- 
burg^ where he met the young Goethe, on whose poetical develop- 
ment he exercised so potent an influence. At Darmstadt he 
made the acquaintance of Caroline Flachsland, to whom he soon 
became betrothed, and who for the rest of his life supplied him 
with that abundance of consolatory sympathy which his sensitive 
and rather querulous nature appeared to require. The engage- 
ment as tutor did not prove an agreeable one, and he soon threw 
it up (1771) in favour of an appointment as court preacher 
and member of the consistory at Biickeburg. Here he had tp 
encounter bitter opposition from the orthodox clergy and their 
followers, among whom he was regarded as a freethinker. His 
health continued poor, and a fistula in the eye, frona which he 
had suffered from early childhood, and to cure which he had 
undergone a number of painful operations, continued to trouble 
him. Further, pecuniary difliculties, from which he never 
long managed to keep himself free, by delaying his mamage, 
added to his depression. Notwithstanding these trying circum- 
stances he resumed literary work, which his travels had inter- 
rupted. For some time he had been greatly interested by the 
poetry of the north, more particularly Percy’s Reliques, the 
poems of ** Ossian ” (in the genuineness of which he like many 
others believed) and the works of Shakespeare. Under the 
influence of this reading he now finally broke with classicism 
and became one of the leaders of the new Sturm und Drang 
movement. He co-operated with a band of young writers at 
Darmstadt and Frankfort, including Goethe, who in a journal 
of their own sought to diffuse the new ideas. His marriage took 
place in 1773. In 1776 he obtained through Goethe’s influence 
the post of general superintendent and court preacher at Weimar, 
where he passed the rest of his life. There he enjoyed the society 
of Goethe, Wieland, Jean Paul (who came to Weimar in order 
to be near Herder), and others, the patronage of the court, with 
whom as a preacher he was very popular, and an opportunity 
of carrying out some of his ideas of school reform. Yet the social 
atmosphere of the place did not suit him. His personal relations 
with Goethe again and again became embittered. This, added 
to ill-health, served to intensify a natural irritability of tempera- 
ment, and the history of his later Weimar days is a rather 
dreary page in the chronicles of literary life. He had valued 
more than anything else a teacher’s influence over other minds, 
and as he began to feel that he was losing it he grew jealous of 
the success of those who had outgrown this influence. Yet 
while presenting these unlovely traits, Herder’s character was 
on the whole a worthy and attractive one. This seems to be 
sufficiently attested by the fact that he was greatly liked and 
esteemed, not only in the pulpit but in private intercourse, 
by cultivated women like the countess of Biickeburg, the duchess 
of Weimar and Frau von Stein, and, what perhaps is more, 
was exceedingly popular among the gymnasium pupils, in whose 
education he took so lively an interest. While much that Herder 
produced after settling in Weimar has little value, he wrote 
also some of his best works, among others his collection of popular 
poetry on which he had been engaged for many years, Siimmen 
der V biker mLiedern(\']*l2r-i^^^) \ his translation of the Spanish 
romances of the Cid (1805); his celebrated work on Hebrew 
poetry, Vom Geist der hehrdischen Poesie (1782-1783) ; and his 
opus magnum, the Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
(1784-1791). Towards the close of his life he occupied 
himself, like Lessing, with speculative questions in philosophy 
and theology. The boldness of some of his ideas cost him some 
valuable friendships, as that of Jacobi, Lavater and even of 
his early teacher Hamann. He died on the 18th of December 
1803, full of new literary plans up to the very last. 

Herder’s writings were for a long time regarded as of temporary 
value only, and fell into neglect. Recent criticism, however, 
h^ tended very much to raise their value by tracing out their 
wide and far-reaching influence. His works are very voluminous, 
and to a large extent fragmentary and devoid of artistic finish ; 
nevertheless they are nearly always worth investigati^ for the 
brilliant suggestions in whi(± they abound. His place in German 


literature has already been indicated in tracing his mental 
development. like Lessing, whose work he immediately 
continued, he was a pioneer of the golden age of this literature, 
^sing h^ given the first impetus to the formation of a national 
literature by exposing the folly of the current imitation of 
French writers. But m doing tffis he did not so much call his 
fellow-counl^men to develop freely their own national senti- 
ments and ideas as send them back to classical example and 
principle. losing was the exponent of German classicism ; 
Herder, on the contrary, was a pioneer of the romantic movement. 
He fought against all imitation as such, and bade German 
writers be true to themselves and their national antecedents. 
As a sort of theoretic basis for this adhesion to national type 
in literature, he conceived the idea that literature and art, 
together with language and national culture as a whole, are 
evolved by a natural process, and that the intellectual and 
emotional life of each people is correlated with peculiarities of 
physical temperament and of material environment. In this 
way he became the originator of that genetic or historical 
method which has since been applied to all human ideas and 
institutions. Herder was thus an evolutionist, but an evolutionist 
still under the influence of Rousseau. That is to say, in tracing 
back the later acquisitions of civilization to impulses which are 
as old as the dawn of primitive culture, he did not, as the modem 
evolutionist does, lay stress on the superiority of the later to 
the earlier stages of human development, but rather became 
enamoured of the simplicity and spontaneity of those early 
impulses which, since they are the oldest, easily come to look 
like the most real and precious. Yet even in this way he helped 
to found the historical school in literature and science, for it was 
only after an excessive and sentimental interest in primitive 
human culture had been awakened that this subject would 
receive the amount of attention which was requisite for the 
genetic explanation of later developments. This historical idea 
was carried by Herder into the regions of poetry, art, religion, 
language, and finally into human culture as a whole. It colours 
all his writings, and is intimately connected with some of the 
most characteristic attributes of his mind, a quick sympathetic 
imagination, a fine feeling for local differences, and a scientific 
instinct tor seizing the sequences of cause and effect. 

Herder’s works may be arranged in an ascending series, corre- 
sponding to the way in which the genetic or historical idea was 
cleveloped and extended. First come the works on poetic literature, 
art, language and religion as special regions of development. 
Secondly, we have in the Jdeen a general account of the process of 
human evolution. Thirdly, there are a number of >^Titings which, 
though inferior in interest to the others, may be said to supply the 
philosophic basis of his leading ideas. 

1. In the region of poetry Herder sought to persuade his country- 
men, both by example and precept, to return to a natural and 
spontaneous form of utterance. His own poetry has but little value ; 
Herder was a skilful verse-maker but hardly a creative poet. He 
was most succes.sful in his translation of popular song, in which he 
shows a rsure .symj>athetic insight into the various feelings and ideas 
of peoples as unlike as Greenlanders and Spaniards, Indians and 
Scots. In the Fragmente he aims at nationalizing German poetry 
and freeing it from all extraneous influence. He ridicules the ambi- 
tion of German writers to be cla.ssic, as Lessing had ridiculed their 
eagerness to be French. He looked at poetry as a kind of proteus 
among the people, which changes its form according to language, 
manners, habits, according to temperament and climate, nay, even 
according to the accent of different nations.” This fact of the 
idiosyncrasy of national poetry he illustrated with great fulness and 
riclmess in the case of Homer, the nature of whose works he was one 
of the first to elucidate, the Hebrew poets, and the poetry of tlic 
north as typified in ” Ossian..” This same idea of necessary relation 
to national character and circumstance is also applied to dramatic 
poetry, and more especially to Shakespeare. Lessing had done much 
to make Shakespeare known to Germany, but he Imd regarded him 
in contrast to tlie French dramatists with whom he also contrasted 
the Greek dramatic poets, and accordingly did not bring out his 
essentially modem and Teutonic character. Herder does this, and 
in doing so shows a far deeper understanding of Shakesp^re’s 
genius than his predecessor had shown. 

2. The views on art contained in Herder’s Kritische Wdlder (1769), 
Plastik (1778), &c., are chiefly valuable as a correction of the excesses 
into which reverence for Greek art had betrayed Winckelmann and 
Lessing, by help of his fundamental idea of national idiosyncrasy. 
He argues against the setting up of classic art as an unchanging type. 
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valid for all peoples and all times. He was one of the first to br^ to 
light the characteristic excellences of Gothic art. Beyond this, he 
eloquently pleaded the cause of painting as a distinct art, which 
Lessing in w desire to mark ofi the formative arts from poetry and 
music had confounded with sculpture. He regarded this as the art 
of the eye, while sculpture was rather the art of the organ of touch. 
Painting being less real than sculpture, because lackmg the third 
dimension of space, and a kind of dream, admitted of much greater 
freedom of treatment than this last. Herder had a genuine apprecia- 
tion for early German painters, and helped to awaken the modem 
interest in Albrecht Diirer, 

3. By his work on language Vber den Ursprung der Spretche (1772), 
Herder may be said to have laid the first rude foundations of the 
science of comparative philology and that deeper science of the ulti- 
mate nature and origin of language. It was specially directed against 
the supposition of a divine communication of language to man. 
Its main argument is that .speech is a necessaiy outcome of that 
special arrangement of mental forces which distinguishes man, and 
more particularly from his habits of reflection. “ If," Herder says, 
" it is incomprehensible to others how a human mind could invent 
language, it is as incomprehensible to me how a human mind could 
be what it is without discovering language for itself." The writer 
does not make that use of the fact of maivs superior organic endow- 
ments which one might expect from his general conception of the 
relation of the physical and the mental in human development. 

4. Herder's services in laying the foundations of a comparative 
science of religion and mythology are even of greater value than his 
somewhat cnide philological speculations. In opposition to the 
general spirit of the 18th century he saw, by means of his historic 
sense, the naturalness of religion, its relation to man's wants and 
impulses. Thus with respect to early religious beliefs he rejected 
Hume's notion that religion sprang out of the fears of primitive 
men, in favour of the theory that it represents the first attempts of 
our species to explain phenomena. He thus intimately associated 
religion with m)rthology and primitive poetry. As to later forms of 
religion, he appears to have held that they owe their vitality to their 
em^diment of the deep-seated moral feelings of our common 
humanity. His high appreciation of Christianity, which contrasts 
with the contemptuous estimate of the contemporary rationalists, 
rested on a firm belief in its essential humanity, to which fact, and 
not to conscious deception, he attributes its success. His exposition 
of this religion in his sermons and writings was simply an unfolding 
of its moral side. In his later life, as we shall presently see, he found 
his way to a speculative basis for his religious beliefs. 

5. Herder's masterpiece, the Ideen zur Philosophie der GeschichtCf 
has the ambitious aim of explaining the whole of human development 
in close connexion with the nature of man's physical environment. 
Man is viewed as a part of nature, and all his widely differing forms 
of development as .strictly natural processes. It thus stands in .sharp 
contrast to the anthropology of Kant, which opposes human develop- 
ment conceived as the gradual manifestation of a growing faculty 
of rational free will to the operations of physical nature. Herder 
defines human history as " a pure natural history of human powers, 
actions and propensities, modified by time and place." The Ideen 
shows us that Herder is an evolutionist after the manner of Leibnitz, 
and not after that of more modern evolutionists. The lower forms 
of life prefigure man in unequal degrees of imperfection ; they exist 
for his sake, but they are not regarded as repre.senting necessary 
antecedent conditions of human existence. The genetic method is 
applied to varieties of man, not to man as a whole. It is w^orth 
noting, however, that Herder in his provokingly tentative way of 
thinking conics now and again very near ideas made familiar to us by 
Spencer and Darwin. Thus in a passage in book xv. chap, ii., which 
unmistakably foreshadows Darwin’s idea of a struggle for existence, 
we read : " Among millions of creatures whatever could preserve 
itself abides, and still after the lapse of thousands of years remains 
in the great harmonious order. Wild animals and tame, carnivorous 
and graminivorous, in.sects, birds, fishes and man are adapted to each 
other.” With this may be compared a passage in the Ursprung der 
Sprache, where there is a curious adumbration of Spencer’s idea that 
intelligence, as distinguished from instinct, arises from a growing 
complexity of action, or, to use Herder's words, from the substitution 
of a* more’ for a less contracted sphere. Herder is more .successful 
in tracing the early developments of particular peoples than in con- 
structing a scientific theory of evolution. Here he may be said to have 
laid the foundations of the science of primitive culture as a whole. 
His account of the first dawning.s of culture, and of the ruder Oriental 
civilizations, is marked by genuine insight. On the other hand the 
development of classic culture is tr^ed with a less skilful hand. 
Altogether this work is rich in suggestion to the philosophic historian 
and the anthropologist, though marked by much vagueness of con- 
ception and hastiness of generalization. 

6. Of Herder's properly metaphy.sical speculations little needs to 
be said. He was too much under the sway of feeling and concrete 
imagination to be capable of great things in abstract thought. It is 

f enerally admitted that he had no accurate knowledge either of 
pinoza, whose monism he advocated, or of Kant, whose critical 
philosophy he so fiercely attacked. Herder’s Spinozism, which is 
set forth in his little work, Vom Erkennen und Emppnden der 
menschlichen Seek (1778), is much less logically conceived than 
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Lessing’s. It is the religious aspect of it which attracts him, the 
presentation in God of an object which at once satisfies the feeling.s 
and the intellect. With respect to his attacks on the critical philo- 
sophy in ^e Metakritik (1799), it is easy to understand how his 
concrete mind, ever alive to the unity of things, instinctively rebelled 
against that analytic separation of mental processes which Kant 
attenmted. However crude and hasty this critical investigation, it 
helped to direct philosophic reflection to the unity of mind, and so 
to develop the post- Kantian line of speculation. Herder was much 
attracted by Schelling’s early writings, but appears to have disliked 
Hegelianism because of the atheism it seemed to him to involve. 
In the Kalligone (1800), work directed against Kant’s Kritik der 
Urteikkraftf Herder argues for the close connexion of the beautiful 
and the good. To his mind the content of art, which he conceived 
as human feeling and human life in its completeness, was much more 
valuable than the form, and so he was naturally led to emphasize 
the moral element in art. Thus his theoretic opposition to the 
Kantian aesthetics is but tlie reflection of his practical opposition 
to the form-idolatry of the Weimar poets. (J. S.) 

Bibliography.-*^ An edition of Herder’s Sdmtliche Werke in 45 
vols. was published after his death by his widow (1805-1820) ; a 
second in 60 vols. followed in 1827-18^ ; a third in 40 vols. in 1852- 
1854. There is also an edition by H. Diintzer (24 vols., i86()-i879). 
But these have all been superseded by the monumental critical 
edition by B. Suphan (32 vols., 1877 sqq.). Of the many ” selected 
works," mention may be made of those by B. Suphan (4 vols., 
1884-1887) ; by H. Lambcl, H. Meyer and E. Kiihnemann in 
Kiirschner’s Deutsche N ationalliteratur (10 vols., 1885-1804). 
For Herder’s correspondence, .sec A us Herders Nachlass (3 vols., 
1856-1857), Herders Reise nark Italien (1859), Von und an Herder : 
Ungedruckte Briefe (3 vols., 1861 1862)-- all three works edited by 
H. Diintzer and F. CJ. von Herder. Herder's Driefwechsel mit Nicolai 
and his Briefe an Hamann have been edited by O. Hoffmann (1887 
and 1889). For biography and criticism, see Erinnerungen aus 
dent Leben Herders, by his wife, edited by J. G. Miiller (2 vols., 1820) ; 
/. G. von Herders Lebensbild (with his correspondence), by his son, 
E. G. von Herder (6 vols., 1846) ; C. Joret, Herder et la renaissance 
litUraire cn Allemagne au XV IIP sitcle (1875) ; F. von Barenbacb, 
Herder als V or ganger Darwins (1877) ; R. Hayin, Herder nach seinent 
Leben und seinen Werken (2 vols., 1880-1885) ; H. Nevin.son, A 
Sketch of Herder and his Times (1884) ; M. Kronenberg, Herders 
Philosophie nach ihrem Entwicklungsgang (1889); E. Kiilmemann, Her- 
der s Leben (1895) ; R. Biirkner, Herder, sein Leben und Wirken (1904). 

HERBDIA, JOSE MARIA DE (1842-1905), French poet, the 
modem master of the French sonnet, was born at Fortiina 
Cafeyere, near Santiago de Cuba, on the 22nd of November 1842, 
being in blood part Spanish Creole and part French. At the 
age of eight he came from the West Indies to P'rance, returning 
thence to Havana at seventeen, and finally making France his 
home not long afterwards. He received his classical education 
with the priests of Saint Vincent at Senlis, and after a visit to 
Havana he studied at the Ecole dcs Chartes at Paris. In the 
later ’sixties, with Fran9ois Coppee, Siilly-Prudhomme, Paul 
Verlaine and others less distinguished, he made one of the band 
of poets who gathered round Leconte dc Lisle, and received the 
name of Parnassiens, To this new school, form — the technical 
side of their art — was of supreme importance, and, in reaction 
against the influence of Musset, they rigorously repressed in their 
work the expression of personal feeling and emotion. “ 1 rue 
poetr}’^,” said M. de Heredia in his discourse on entering the 
Academy — “ true poetry dwells in nature and in humanity, 
which are eternal, and not in the heart of the creature of a day, 
however great.” M. de Heredia’s place in the movement was 
soon assured. He wrote very little, and published even less, 
but his sonnets circulated in MS., and gave him a reputation 
before they appeared in 1893, together wdth a few longer poems, 
as a volume, under the title of Les Trophies. He was elected 
to the Academy on the 22nd of Pebruary 1894, in the place of 
Louis de Mazade-Percin the publicist. Few purely literaty 
men can have entered the Academy with credentials so small in 
quantity. A small volume of verse — a translation, with intro- 
duction, of Diaz del Castillo’s History of the Conquest of New 
Spain (1878-1881) — a translation of the life of the nun Alferez 
(1894), de Quincey’s “ Spanish Military Nun ” — and one or two 
short pieces of occasional verse, and an introduction or so — this 
is but small literary baggie, to use the French expression. 
But the sonnets are of their kind among the^ most superb in 
modem literature. A Legende des siecles in sonnets ” M. 
Francois Coppee called them. Each presents a picture, striking, 
brilliant, drawn with unfaltering hand — the picture of some 
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characteristk scene in man's long history. The ver^ is flawless, 
polished like a gem ; and its sound has distinction and flne 
harmony. If one may suggest a fault, it is that eath picl^e 
is sometimes too mu<^ of a picture only, and that the p>oetipil 
line, like that of M. de Heredia'S master, Leconte de Lisle 
himself, is occasionally overcrowded. M, de Heredia was none 
the less one of the most skilful craftsmen who ever practised 
the art of verse. In 1901 he became librarian of the Biblioth^ue 
de TArs^nal at Paris. He died at the Chateau de Bourdonn^ 
(Seine-et-Oise) on the 3rd of October 1905, having completed 
his critical edition of Andr6 Chenier's works, 

HEREDIA Y CAMPDZANO, JQS:^ MARIA (iSos-iSsg), 
Cuban f>oet, was bom at Santiago de Cuba on the 31st of 
December 1803, studied at the university of Havana, and was 
called to the bar in 1823. In the autumn of 1823 he was arrested 
on a charge of conspiracy against the Spanish government, and 
was sentenced to banishment for life. He took refuge in tl^ 
United States, published a volume of verses at New York m 
1825, and then went to Mexico, where, becoming naturalized, he 
obtained a post os magistrate. In 1832 a collection of his poems 
was issued at Toluca, and in 1836 he obtained permission to visit 
Cuba for two months. Disappointed in his political ambitions, 
and broken in health, Heredia returned to Mexico in January 
1837, and died at Toluca on the 21st of May 1839. Many of Ins 
earlier pieces are merely clever translations from French, English 
and Italian ; but his originality is placed beyond doubt by such 
poems as the Ilimno del desierrado, the epistle to Emilia, Desen- 
f;anos, and the celebrated ode to Niagara. Bello may be thought 
to excel Heredia in execution, and a few lines of Olmedo's Canto 
d Junin vibrate with a virile passion to which the Cuban poet 
rarely attained; but the sincerity of his patriotism and the 
sublimity of his imagination have secured for Heredia a real 
supremacy among Sponish-American poets. 

The best edition of his works is that published at Paris in 1893 
with a preface l^y Elias Zerola 

HEREDITAMffilNT (from Lat. kereditare, to inherit, heres^ 
heir), in law, every kind of property that can be tnheriied. 
Hereditaments are divided into corporeal and incorporeal ; 
corporeal hereditaments are “ such as affect the senses, and may 
be seen and handled by the body ; incorporeal are not the 
subject of sensation, can neither be seen nor handled, are creatures 
of the mind, and exist only in contemplation (Blackstone, 
Commentaries), An example of a corporeal hereditament is land 
held in freehold, of incoq>orcal hereditaments, titlies, advowsons, 
pensiems, annuities, rents, franchises, &c. It is still used in the 
phrase “ lands, tenements and hereditaments to describe 
property in land, as distinguished from goods and chattels or 
movable property. 

HEREDITY, in biological science, the name given to the 
generalization, drawn from the observed facts, that animals 
and plants closely resemble their progenitors. (That the 
resemblance is not complete involves in the first place the 
subject of variation (see Variation and Selection) ; but it 
must be clearly stated that there is no adequate ground for the 
current loose statements as to the existence of opposing “ laws " 
or “ forces of heredity and variation.) In the simplest cases 
there seems to be no separate problem of heredity. When a 
creeping plant propagates itself by runners, when a Nats or 
Myriamda breaks up into a series of similar segments, each of 
which becomes a fvorm like the parent, we have to do with the 
general fact that growing organisms tend to display a symmetrical 
repetition of equivalent parts, and that repr^uction by fission 
is simply a special case of metamerism. When we try to answer 
the question why the segmcxits of an organism resemble one 
another, whether they remain in association to form a segmented 
animal, or break into different animals, we come to tlie conclusion, 
which at least is on the way to an answer, that it is because they 
are formed from pieces of the same protoplasm, growing und^ 
similar conditions. It is apparently a fundamental property 
of protoplasm to be able to multi^y by division into parts, 
the properties of which are similar to each other and to those 
of the parent 


This leads us directly to the cases of reproduction where there 
is an obvious problem of heredity. In the majority of cases 
amon^ animals and plants the new organisms arise from portions 
of living matter, separated from the parents, but different from 
the parents in size and structure. These germs of the new 
organisms may be spores, reproductive cells^ fused reproductive 
ceils or multicellular masses (see Reproduction). For the 
present purpose it is enough to state that they consist of portions 
of the parental protoplasm. These pass through an embryo- 
logical history, in which by growth, multiplication and specializa- 
tion they form structures closely resembling the parents. Now, 
if it could be shown tliat these reproductive masses arose directly 
from the reproductive masses which formed the parent body, 
the problems of heredtly would be extremely simplified. If the 
first divisbn of a reproductive cell set apart one mass to lie 
dormant for a time and ultimately to form the reproductive 
cells of the new generation, while the other mass, exactly of the 
same kind, developed directly into the new organism, then 
heredity would simply be a delayed case of what is called organic 
symmetry, the tendency of similar living material to develop 
in similar ways under the stimulus of similar external conditions. 
The cases in which this happens ace very rare. In the Diptera 
the first division of the egg^l separates the nuclear material 
of the subsequent reproductive cells from the material that is 
elalx)rated into the new organism to contain these cells. In the 
Daphnidae and in Sagiiia a similar separation occurs at slightly 
later stages ; in vertebrates it ocairs much later ; while in some 
hydroids the germ-cells do not arise in the individual which is 
developed from the egg-cell at all, but in a much later generation, 
which Ls produced from the first by budding. However, it is not 
necessary to dismiss the fertile idea of what Moritz Nussbaum 
and August Weismann, who drew attention to it, called “ con- 
tinuity of the germ-plasm." Weismann has shown that an 
actual scries of organic forms might lie drawn up in which the 
formation of germ-cells begins at stages successively more remote 
from the first division of the egg-ccll. He has also shown 
evidence, singularly complete in Sie case of the hydroids, for 
the existence of an actud migration of the place of formation 
of the germ-cells, the migration reaching farther and farther 
from the egg-cell. He has elaborated the conception of the 
germ-track, a chain of cell generations in the development 
of any creature along which the reproductive material saved 
over from the development of one generation for the germ-cells 
of the next generation is handed on in a latent condition to its 
ultimate position. And thus he supposes a real continuity of 
the germ-plasm, extending from generation to generation in 
spite of the apparent discontinuity in the observed coses. The 
conception certainly ranks among the most luminous and most 
fertile contributions of the i9lh century to biological thought, 
and it is necessary to examine at greater lengtli the superstructure 
which Weismann has raised upon it. 

WeismanrCs Theory of the Germ-plasm , — A living being takes 
its individual origin only where there is separated from tlie stock 
of the parent a little piece of the peculiar reproductive plasm, 
the so-called germ-plasm. In sexless reproduction one parent 
is enough ; in sexual reproduction equivalent masses of germ- 
plasm &om each parent combine to form the new individual. 
The germ-plasm resides in the nucleus of cells, and Weismann 
identifies it with the nuclear material named chromatin. I.ike 
ordinary protoplasm, of which the bulk of cell bodies is composed, 
germ-plasm is a living material, capable of CTOwing in bulk 
without alteration of structure when it is supi^ied with appro- 
priate food. But it is a living material much more complex 
than protoplasm. In the first place, the mass of germ-plasm 
whidi is the starting-point of a new individual consists of se\’^eral, 
sometimes of many, pieces named idants," which are either 
the chromosomes into a definite number of which the nuclear 
material of a dividing cell breaks up, or possibly smaller units 
named chromomeres. These idants are a collection of “ ids," 
which Weismann tentatively identifies with the microsomata 
contained in the chromosomes, which are visible after treatment 
with certain reagents. Each id contains all the possibilities— 
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generic^ s|>eci^> individual — of a new organism^ or rather 
the direewg substance which in appropriate surroundings of 
food^ &c., forms a new organism. Each id is a veritable micro- 
cosm, possessed of an historic architecture that has been elaborated 
slowly through the multitudinous series of ^Derations that 
stretch backwards in time from every living individual. This 
microcosm, again, consists of a number of minor vital units 
called '' determinants,” which cohere according to the architec- 
ture of the whole id. The determinants are hypothetical units 
corresponding to the number of parts of tlie organism inde- 
pendently variable. I^tly, each determinant consists of a 
number of smaller hypothetical units, the “biophores.” These 
are adaptations of a conception of II. de Vries, a^ are supposed 
to become active by leaving the nucleus of the cell in which they 
lie, passing out into the generatl protoplasm of the ceil and ruling 
its activities. Each new individual begins life as a nucleated 
cell, the nucleus of which contains germ-plasm of this complex 
structure derived from the parent, 'fhe reproductive cell gives 
rise to the new individual by continued absorption of food, by 
growth, cell-divisions and cell-specializations. The theory 
supposes that the first divisions of the nucleus arc “ doubling,” 
or homogeneous divisions. The germ-plasm has grown in 
bulk without altering its character in any respect, and, when it 
divides, each resulting mass is precisely alike. From these 
first divisions a chain of similar doubling divisions stretches 
along the “ germ-tracks,” so marshalling unaltered germ-plasm 
to the generative organs of the new indb’idual, to be ready to 
form tbe germ-cells of the next generation. In this mode the 
continuity of the germ-plasm from individual to individual b 
maintained. This also is the immortality of the germ-cells, 
or rather of the germ-plasm, the part of the theory which has 
laid so large a hold on the popular imagination, although it is 
really no more than a reassertion in new terms of biogenesis. 
With this also is connected tl\e celebrated denial of the inheritance 
of acquired characters. It seemed a clear inference that, if the 
hereditary mass for the daughters were separated off from the 
hereditary mass that was to form the mother, at the very first, 
before the body of the mother was formed, the daughters were 
in all essentials the sisters of their mother, and could take from 
her nothing of any characters that might be impressed on her 
body in subsequent development. In the later elaboration of his 
theory Weismann has admitted the possibility of some direct 
modification of the germ-plasm within the body of the individual 
acting as its host. 

The mass of germ-plasm which is not retained in unaltered 
form to provide for the generative cells is supposed to be employed 
for the elaboration of the individual body. It grows, dividing 
and multiplying, and forms the nuclear matter of the tissues of 
the individual, but the theory supposes this process to occur in 
a peculiar fashion. The nuclear divisions are what Weismann 
calls “ differentiating ” or heterogeneous divisions. In them 
the microcosms of the germ-plasm are not doubled, but slowly 
disintegrated in accordance witli the historical architecture 
of the plasm, each division differentiating among the determinants 
and marshalling one set into one portion, another into another 
portion. There are differences in the observed facts of nuclear 
division which tend to support the theoretical possibility of two 
sorts of division, but as yet these have not been correlated 
definitely with the divisions along the germ-tracks and the 
ordinary divisions of embryological organogeny. The theoretical 
conception is, that when the whole body is formed, the cells 
contain only their own kind of determinants, and it would follow 
from this that the cells of the tissues cannot give rise to structures 
containing germ-plasm less disintegrated limn their own nuclear 
material, and least of all to reproductive cells which must contain 
the undisintegrated microcosms of the germ-plasm. Cases of 
bud-formation and of reconstructions of lost parts (see Re- 
generation OF Lost Parts) are regarded as special adaptations 
made possible by the provision of latent groups of accessory 
determinants, to become active only on emergency. 

It is to be noticed that Weismann’s conception of the processes 
of ontogeny is strictly evolutionary’, and in so far is a reversion 


to tine general opinion of biologists of the 17th and i8th centuries. 
These supposed that the germ-cell contained an image- in-little 
of the adult, and that the process of development was a mere 
unfolding or evolution of this, under the mfluence of favouring 
and nutrient forces. Hartsoeker, indeed, went so far as to 
figure the human spermatozoon with a mannikin seated witliin 
the “ head,” and similar extremes of imagination were indulged 
in by other writers for the spermatozoon or ovum, according 
to ^e view they took of the relative importance of these two 
bodies. C. F. Wolff, in his Theoria generatioim (1759), was 
the first distinguished anatomist to make assault on these 
evolutionary views, but his direct observations on the process 
of development were not sufficient in bulk nor in clarity of 
interpretation to convince his contemporaries. Naturally the 
improved methods and vastly greater knowledge of modern 
days Imve made evolution in the old sense an impossible con- 
ception ; we know that the egg is morphologically unlike tlie 
adult, that various external conditions are necessary for its 
subsequent progress through a slow series of stages, each of 
which is unlike the adult, but gradually approaching it until 
the final condition is reached. None the less, Weismann's 
theory supposes that the important determining factor in these 
gradual changes lies in the historical architecture of the germ- 
plasm, and from llie theoretical point of view his theory remains 
strictly an unfolding, a becoming manifest of hidden complexiU'. 

Hertwig\^ View.- -Tht chief modern holder of the rival view , 
and the writer who has put together in most cogent form the 
objections to Wcismtinn’s theory, is Oscar Hertwig. He points 
out that there is no direct evidence for the existence of differ- 
entiating as opposed to doubling divisions of tlie nuclear mutter, 
and, moreover, he thinks that there is very generally diffused 
evidence as to the universality of doubling division. In the first 
place, there is the fundamental fact that single-celled organisms 
exhibit only cloul)ling division, as by that the persistence of 
species which actually occurs alone is possible. In the case of 
higher plants, the widespread occurrence of tissues witli power 
of reproduction, the occurrence of budding in almost any part 
of the body in lower animals and in plants, and the widespread 
powers of regeneration of lost pfirts, are easily intelligible if 
every cell like the egg-cell has been formed by doubling division, 
and so contains the germinal material for every part of the 
organism, and thus, on the call of special conditioas, can become 
a germ-cell again. lie lays special stress on those experiments in 
which the process of development has been interfered w’ith in 
various ways at various stages, as showing that the cells wdiich 
arise from the division of the cgg-cell were not predestined 
unalterably for a particular role, according to a predetermined 
plan. lie dismisses Weismann \s suggestion of the presence of 
accessor}’ determinants which remain latent unless they happen 
to be required, as being too complicated a supposition to be 
supported without exact evidence, a view in which he has 
received strong support from those who have worked most at 
the experimental side of the question. From consideration of a 
large number of physiological facts, such as the results of grafting, 
transplantations of tissues and transfusions of blood, he con- 
cludes that the cells of an organism possess, in addition to their 
patent microscopical characters, latent characters peculiar to 
the species, and pointing towards a fundamental identity of the 
germinal substance in every cell. 

The Nuclear Mailer . — Apart from these tw’o characteristic 
protagonists of extreme and opposing views, the general consensus 
of biological opinion docs not take us very far beyond the plainest 
facts of observation. The resemblances of heredity arc due lo 
the fact that the new organism takes its origin from a definite 
piece of the substance of its parent or parents. This piece always 
contains protoplasm, and as the protoplasm of every animal 
and plant appears to have its owm specific reactions, we cannot 
exclude this factor ; indeed many, following the views of 
M. Verworn, and seeing in the specific metabolisms of proto- 
plasm a large part of the meaning of life, attaich an increasing 
importance to the protoplasm in the hweditary mass. Next, 
it always contains nuclear matter, and, in view of the extreme 
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Specialization of the nuclear changes in the process of matura- 
tion and fertilization of the generative cells, there is more^ than 
sufficient reason for believing that the nuclear substance^ if not 
actually the specific germ-plasm, is of vast importance in heredity. 
The theory of its absolute dominance depends on a number of 
experiments, the interpretation of which is doubtful. Moritz 
Nussbaum showed that in Infusoria non-nucleated fragments 
of a cell always died, while nucleated fragments were able to 
complete themselves ; but it may be said with almost equal 
confidence that nuclei separated from protoplasm abo invariably 
die— at least, all attempts to preserv^e them have failed. Hertwig 
and others, in their brilliant work on the nature of fertilization, 
showed that the process always involved the entrance into the 
female cell of the nucleus of the male cell, but we now know 
that part of the protoplasm of the spermatozoon also enters. 
T, Boveri made experiments on the cross-fertilization of non- 
nucleated fragments of the eggs of Sphaerechinus granularis 
with spermatozoa of Echinus microtuber adatus, and obtained 
dwarf larvae with only the paternal characters ; but the nature 
of his experiments was not such as absolutely to exclude doubt. 
Finally, in addition to the nucleus and the protoplasm, another 
organism of the cell, the centrosome, is part of the hereditary 
mass. In sum, while most of the evidence points to a pre- 
ponderating importance of the nuclear matter, it cannot be said 
to be an established proposition that the nuclear matter is the 
germ-plasm. Nor are we yet definitely in a position to say that 
the germinal mass (nuclear matter, protoplasm, &c., of the repro- 
ductive cells) differs essentially from the general substance of 
the organism — ^whether, in fact, there is continuity of germ-plasm 
as opposed to continuity of living material from individual 
to individual. The origin of sexual cells from only definite places, 
in the vast majority of cases, and such phenomena as the phylo- 
genetic migration of their place of origin among the Hydro- 
medusae, tell strongly in favour of Weismann's conception. 
Early experiments on dividing eggs, in which, by separation or 
transposition, cells were made to give rise to tissues and parts 
of the organism which in the natural order they would not have 
produced, tell strongly against any profound separation between 
germ-plasm and body-plasm. It is also to be noticed that the 
failure of germ-cells to arise except in specific places may be 
only part of the specialized ordering of the whole body, and does 
not necessarily involve the interpretation that reproductive 
material is absolutely different in kind. 

Amphimixis, — Hitherto we have considered the material 
bearer of heredity apart from the question of sexual union, and 
we find that the new organism takes origin from a portion of 
living matter, forming a material which may be called germ- 
plasm, in which resides the capacity to correspond to the same 
kind of surrounding forces as stimulated the parent germ-plasm 
by growth of the same fashion. In many cases {e.g. asexual 
spores) the piece of germ-plasm comes from one parent, and 
from an oigan or tissue not associated with sexual reproduction ; 
in other cases (parthenogenetic eggs) it comes from the ovary 
of a female, and may have the apparent characters of a sexual 
egg, except that it develops without fertilization ; here also are 
to be included the cases where normal female ova have been 
induced to develop, not by the entrance of a spermatozoon, but 
by artificial chemical stimulation. In such cases the problem 
of heredity does not differ fundamentally from the symmetrical 
repetition of parts*. In most of the higher plants and animals, 
however, sexual reproduction is the normal process, and from 
our present point of view the essential feature of this is that the | 
germ-plasm which starts the new individual (the fertilized egg) | 
IS derived from the male (the si>ermatozoon) and from the female 
parent (the ovum). Although it cannot yet be set down sharply 
as a general proposition, there is considerable evidence to show | 
that in the preparation of the ovum and spermatozoon for | 
fertilization the nuclear matter of each is reduced by half (reduc- | 
ing division of the chromosomes), and that fertilization means i 
the restoration of the normal bulk in the fertilized cell by equal 
contributions from male and female. So far as the known facts 
of this process of union of germ-plasms go, they take us no 


farther than to establish such a relation between the offspring 
and two parents as exists between the offspring and one parent 
in the other cases. Amphimixis has a vast importance in the 
theory of evolution (Weismann, for instance, regards it as the 
chief factor in the production of variations) ; for its relation to 
heredity we are as yet dependent on empiric^ observations. 

Heredity and Development, — ^The actual process by which the 
germinal mass slowly assumes the characters of the adult — that 
is, becomes like the parent — depends on the interaction of two 
sets of factors : the properties of the germinal material itself, 
and the infiuences of substances and conditions external to the 
germinal material. Naturally, as K. W. von Nageli and Hertwig 
in particular have pointed out, there is no perpetual sharp 
contrast between the two sets of factors, for, as growth proceeds, 
the external is constantly becoming the internal ; the results 
of influences, which were in one stage part of the environment, 
are in the next and subsequent stages part of the embryo. The 
differences between the exponents of evolution and epigenesis 
offer practical problems to be decided by experiment. Every 
phenomenon in development that is proved the direct result of 
epigenetic factors can be discounted from the complexity of the 
germinal mass. If, for instance, as H. Driesch and Hertwig have 
argued, much of the differentiation of cells and tissues is a 
function of locality and is due to the action of different external 
forces on similar material, then just so much burden is removed 
from what evolutionists have to explain. That much remains 
cannot be doubted. Two eggs similar in appearance develop 
side by side in the same sea-water, one becoming a mollusc, the 
other an Amphioxus, Hertwig would say that the slight differ- 
ences in the original eggs would determine slight differences in 
metabolism and so forth, with the result that the segmentation 
of the two is slightly different ; in the next stage the differences 
in metabolisms and other relations will be increased, and so on 
indefinitely. But in such cases c^est le premier pas qui couie^ and 
the absolute cost in theoretical complexity of the germinal 
material can be estimated only after a prolonged course of 
experimental work in a field which is as yet hardly touched. 

Empirical Study of Heredity, — The fundamental basis of 
heredity is the separation of a mass from the parent (germ-plasm) 
which under certain conditions grows into an individual resem- 
bling the parent. The goal of the study of heredity will be 
reached only when all the phenomena can be referred to the 
nature of the germ-plasm and of its relations to the conditions 
under which it grows, but we have seen how far our knowledge 
is from any attempt at such references. In the meantime, the 
empirical facts, the actual relations of the characters in the 
offspring to the characters of the parents and ancestors, are 
being collected and grouped. In this inquiry it at once becomes 
obvious that every character found in a parent may or may not 
be present in the offspring. When any character occurs in both, 
it is generally spoken of as transmissible and of having been 
transmitted. In this broad sense there is no character that is 
not transmissible. In all kinds of reproduction, the characters 
of the class, family, genus, species, variety or race, and of the 
actual individual, are transmissible, the certainty with which 
any character appears being almost in direct proportion to its 
rank in the descending scale from order to individual. The 
transmitted characters are anatomical, down to the most minute 
detail; physiological, including such phenomena as diatheses, 
timbre of voice and even compound phenomena, such as gait- 
cherie and peculiarity of handwriting ; psychological ; patho- 
logical ; teratological, such . as syndactylism and all kinds of 
individual variations. Either sex may transmit characters 
which in themselves are necessarily latent, as, for instance, a 
bull may transmit a good milking strain. In forms of asexual 
reproduction, such as division, budding, propagation by slips and 
so forth, every character of the parent may appear in the 
descendant, and apparently even in the descendants produced 
from that descendant by the ordinary sexual processes. In 
reproduction by spore formation, in parthenogenesis and in 
ordinary sexual modes, where there is an embryological history 
between the separated mass and the new adult, it is necessary 
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to attempt a difficult discrimination between acquired and innate 
characters. 

Acquired Characters character is the result of two 
sets of factors^ those resident in the germinal material and those 
imposed from without. Our knowledge has taken us far beyond 
any such idea as the formation of a germinal material by the 
collection of particles from the adult organs and tissues (gem- 
mules of C. Darwin). The inheritance of any cliaracter means 
the transmission in the germinal material of matter which^ 
brought under the necessary external conditions^ develops into 
the character of the parent. There is necessarily an acquired 
or epigenetic side to every cliaracter ; but there is nothing in 
our knowledge of the actual processes to make necessary or 
even probable l^e supposition that the result of that factor in 
one generation appears in the germ-plasm of the subsequent 
generations, in those cases where an embryological development 
separates parent and offspring. ITie development of any normal, 
so-caUed “ innate/^ character, such as, say, the assumption of 
the normal human shape and relations of the frontd bone, 
requires the co-operation of many factors external to tlie develop- 
ing embryo, and the absence of abnormal distorting factors. 
When we say that such an innate character is transmitted, we 
mean only that the germ-plasm has such a constitution that, 
in the presence of the epigenetic factors and the absence of 
abnormal epigenetic factors, the bone will appear in due course 
and in due form. If an abnormal epigenetic factor be applied 
during development, whether to the embryo in liter Oy to the 
developing child, or in after life, abnormality of some kind will 
appear in the bone, and such an abnormality is a good type of 
what is spoken of as an “ acquired ” character. Naturally such 
a character varies with the external stimulus and the nature of 
the material to which the stimulus is applied, and probability 
and observation lead us to suppose that as the germ-plasm of 
the offspring is similar to that of the parent, being a mass 
separated from the parent, abnormal epigenetic influences 
would produce results on the offspring similar to those which 
they produced on the parent. Scrutiny of very many cases 
of the supposed inheritance of acquired characters shows that 
they may be explained in this fashion — that is to say, that they 
do not necessarily involve any feature different in kind from 
what we understand to occur in normal development. The 
effects of increased use or of disuse on organs or tissues, the 
reactions of living tissues to various external influences, to 
bacteriii, to bacterial or other toxins, or to different conditions 
of respiration, nutrition and so forth, we know empirically to 
be different in the case of different individuals, and we may 
expect that when the living matter of a parent responds in a 
certain way to a certain external stimulus, the living matter of 
the descendant will respond to similar circumstances in a similar 
fashion. The operation of similar influences on similar material 
accounts for a large proportion of the facts. In the imiwrtant 
case of the transmission of disease from parent to offsjiring it is 
plain that three sets of normal factors may operate, and other 
cases of transmission must be subjected to similar scrutiny : 
(i) a child may inherit the anatomical and paysiological con- 
stitution of either parent, and with that a special liability of 
failure to resist the attacks of a wide-spread disease ; (2) the 
actual bacteria may be contained in the ovum or possibly in the 
spermatozoon ; (3) the toxins of the disease may have affected 
the ovum, or the spermatozoon, or through the placenta the 
growing embryo. Obviously in the first two cases the offspring 
cannot be said in any strict sense to have inherited the disease ; 
in the last case, the theoretical nomenclature is more doubtful, 
but it is at least plain that no inexplicable factor is involved. 

It is to be noticed, however, that L^arckians ’’ and ^^Neo- 
Lamarckians ” in their advocacy of an inheritance of acquired 
characters ” msdee a theoretical assumption of a different kind, 
which applies equally to ^‘ac(iuircd and to "innate” char- 
acters. They suppose that the result of the epigenetic factors 
are reflected on the germ-plasm in such a mode tliat in develop- 
ment the products would display the same or a similar character 
without the co-operation of the epigenetic factors on the new 
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individual, or would display the result in an accentuated foim 
if with the renewed co-operation of the external factors. Such 
an ^sumption presents its greatest theoretical difficulty if, with 
Weismann, we suppose the germ-plasm to be different in kind 
from the general soma-plasm, and its least theoretical difficulty 
if, with Hertwig, we suppose the essential matter of the repro- 
ductive cells to be similar in kind to the essential substance of 
the general body cells. But, apart from the differences bt'tween 
such theories, it supposes, in all cases where an embryological 
development lies betwep parent and descendant, the existence 
of a factor towards which our present knowledge of the actual 
processes gives us no assistance. The separated hereditary 
mass does not contain the organs of the adult ; the liOmarckian 
factor would involve the translation of the characters of the adult 
back into the characters of the germ-cell in such a fashion that 
when the germ-cell developed these characters would be re- 
translated again into those which originally had been produced 
by co-operation betv/een germ-plasm characters and epigenetic 
factors. In the present state of our knowledge the theoretical 
difficulty is not fatal to the Lamarckian supposition ; it docs 
no more than demand a much more careful scrutiny of the 
supposed cases. Such a scrutiny has been going on since Weismann 
first raised the difficulty, and the present result is that no known 
case has appeanid which cannot be explained without the 
Lamarckian factor, and the vast majority of cases have been 
resolved without any difficulty into the ordinarj’^ events of which 
we have full experience, laking the empirical data in detail, 
it would appear first that the eflfccts of single mutilations are 
not inherited. The effects of long-continued mutilations arc 
not inherited, but Darwin cites as a possible case the Mahom- 
medans of Celebes, in whom the prepuce is very small. C. E. 
Brown-Sequard thought that he had shown hi the case of guinea- 
pigs the inlieritance of the results of nervous lesions, but analyses 
of his results leave the question extremely doubtful. The 
inheritance of the effects of use and disuse is not proved. I'he 
inheritance of the effects of chiuiged conditions of life is quite 
uncertain. Niigeli grew Alpine plants at Munich, but found 
that the change was produced at once and was not increased 
in a period of thirteen years. Alphonse cle Candolle shuvecl 
plants, with the result of producing better blooms, and found 
that seedlings from these were also above the averjigc in luxuri- 
ance of blossom, but in these experiments the effects of selection 
during the starvation, and of direct effect on the nutrition of the 
seeds, were not eliminated. Such results arc typical of the 
vast number of experiments and observations recorded. The 
empirical issue is doubtful, with a considerable balance against 
the supposed inheritance of acquired characters. 

Empirical Study of Effects of Amphimixis , — Inlieritance is 
theoretically possible from each parent and from the ancestry 
of each. In considering the total effect it is becoming customary 
to distinguish between " blended ” inheritance, where the off- 
spring appears in respect of any character to be intern icdiat<j 
between the conditions in the parents ; " prepotent ” inheritance, 
where one parent is supposed to be more eff<H:tive than the other 
in stamping the offspring (thus, for instance, Negroes, Jews 
and Chinese are stated to be prepotent in crosses) ; " exclusive ” 
inheritance, where the character of the offspring is definite!}' 
that of one of the parents. Such a classification depends on the 
interpretation of the word character, and rests on no certain 
grounds. An apparently blended character or a prepotent 
character may on analysts turn out to be due to the inheritan(‘e 
of a certain proportion of minuter characters derived exclusively 
from either parent. H. de Vries and later on a number of other 
biologists have advanced the knowledge of heredity in crosses 
by carrying out further the experimental and theoretical work 
of Gregor Mendel (sec Mkndelism and Hybridism), and results 
of great practical importance to breeders have already been 
obtained. These experiments and results, however, appear 
to relate exclusively to sexual reproduction and almost entirely 
to the crossing of artificial varieties of animals and plants. vSo 
far as they go, they point stroi^ly to the occurrence of alternate 
inheritance instead of blended inheritance in the case of artificial 
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varieties. On the other hand, in the case of natural varieties 
it appears that blended inheritance predominates. The diffi- 
culty of the interpretation of the word ** character ** still remains 
and the Mendelian interpretation cannot be dismissed with regard 
to the behaviour of any “ character ” in inheritance until it is 
certain that it is a unit and not a composite. There is another 
fundamental difficulty in making empincal comparisons between 
tlie characters of parents and offspring. At first sight it seems 
as if this mode of work were sufficiently direct and simple, and 
involved no more than a mere collection of sufficient data. The 
cranial index, or the height of a human being and of so many 
of his ancestors being given, it would seem easy to draw an 
inference as to whether or no in these cases brachycephaly or 
stature were inherited. But our modem conceptions of the 
individual and the race make it plain that the problems are not 
so simple. With regard to any character, the race type is not a 
particular measurement, but a curve of variations derived from 
statistics, and any individual with i^ard to the particular 
character may Ije referable to any point of the curve. A tall 
race like the modem Scots may contain individuals of any height 
within the human limits ; a dolichocephalic race like the modem 
Spaniards maj’' contain extremely round-headed individuals. 
What is meant by saying that one race is tall or the other dolicho- 
cephalic, is merely that if a sufficiently large number be chosen 
at random, the average height of the one race will be great, 
the cranial index of the other low. It follows that the study 
of variation must be as.sociated with, or rather must precede, 
the empirical study of heredity, and we arc beginning to know 
enough now to be certain tliat in both cases the results to be 
obtained are practically useless for the individual case, and of 
value only when laige masses of statistics are collected. No 
doubt, when general conclusions have been established, they must 
be acted on for individual cases, but the results can be pr^icted 
not for the individual case, but only for the average of a mass 
of individual cases. It is impossible within the limits of this 
article to discuss the mathematical conceptions involved in the 
formation and applications of the method, liut it is necessary 
to insist on the fact that these form an indispensable part of any 
valuable study of empirical data. One interesting conclusion, 
which may be called the “ancestral law” of heredity, with regard 
to any character, such as liciglit, which appears to be a blend 
of the male and female characters, whether or no the apparent 
!)lend is really due to an exclusive inheritance of separate com- 
ponents, may be given from the work of F. Galton and K. Pearson. 
Each parent, on the average, contributes J or (0-5)-, each grand- 
parent iV each ancestor of place (o-5)^”. But 

this, like all other deductions, is applicable only to the mass 
of cases and not to any individual case. 

Regression , — ^An important result of quantitative work brings 
into prominence the steady tendency to maintain the type 
which appears to be one of the most important results of am- 
pliimixis. In the tenth generation a man has 1024 tenth grand- 
parents, and is thus the product of an enormous population, 
the mean of which can hardly differ from that of the general 
population. Hence this heavy weight of mediocrity produces 
regression or progression to type. Thus in the case of height, 
a large number of cases being examined, it was found that 
fathers of a stature of 72 in. had sons widi a mean stature of 
70*8 in., a regression towards the normal stature of the race. 
Fathers with a stature of 66 in. had sons with a mean of 68*3 in., 
a progression towards the normal. It follows from this that where 
there is much in-and-in breeding the weight of mediocrity will 
be less, and the peculiarities of the breed will be accentuated. 

Atavism , — Under this name a large number of ordinary cases 
of variation are included. A tall man with very short parents 
would probably be set down as a case of atavism if the existence 
of a very tall ancestor were known. He would, however, simply | 
be a case of normal variation, the probability of which may be | 
calculated from a table of stature variations in his race. Less 
marked cases set down to atavism may be instances merely 
of normal regression. Many cases of more abnormal structure, 
which are re^y due to abnormal embiyonic or post-embryonic 


development, are set down to atavism, as, for instance, the 
cervied fistulae, which have been regarded as atavistic per- 
sistences of the gill clefts. It is also used to imply the reversion 
that takes place when domestic varieties are set free and when 
spedes or varieties are crossed ^see Hybridism). Atavism is, 
in fact, a misleading name covenng a number of very different 
phenomena. 

Telegony is the name given to the supposed fact that offspring 
of a mother to one sire may inherit characters from a sire with 
which the mother had previously bred. Although breeders 
of stock have a strong belief in the existence of this, there are 
no certain facts to support it, the supposed cases being more 
readily explained as individual variations of the kind generally 
referred to as “ atavism.” None the less, two theoretical 
explanations have been suggested : (1) that spermatoima, or 
portions of spermatozoa, from the first sire may occasionally 
survive within the mother for an abnormally long period ; (2) 
that the body, or the reproductive ceils of the mother, may be 
influenced by the growth of the embryo within her, so that 
she acquires sometmng of the character of the sire. The first 
supposition has no direct evidence to support it, and is made 
highly improbable from the fact that a second impregnation is 
always necessary. Against the second supposition Pearson 
brings the cogent empirical evidence that the younger children 
of the same sire show no increased tendency to resemble him. 
(See Tiii.Ec;oNY.) 

Authorities. — The following books contain a fair proportion 
of the new and old knowledge on this subject : — W. Bateson , Materials 
for the Study of Variation (1804) * Delage, La Structure du proto- 
plasma et les theories sur I'hiridiU (a very full discussion and list of 
literature) ; G. H. T. Einnsr, Organic Evolution, Eng. trans. by 
Cunningham (1890) ; J. C. Ewart, The Penycuik Experiments (1899) ; 
F. Galton, Natur^ Inheritance (1887) ; O. Hertwig, Evolution or 
Epigenesis? Eng. trans. by P. C. Mitchell (1896) ; K. Pearson, 7' he 
Grammar of Science (1900) ; XerwoiiXy General Physiology, Eng. trans. 
(1899) ; A. Weismann, The Germ Plasm, Eng. trans. by Parker 
(189^. Lists of separate papers are given in the annual volumes of 
the Zoological Record under heading General Subject.'* (P. C. M.) 

HBREFORD, a city and municipal and parliamentary borough, 
and the count}'^ town of Herefordshire, England, on the river 
Wye, 144 m. W.N.W. of London, on the Worcestcr-Cardiff line 
of the Great Western railway and on the west-and-north joint 
line of that company and the North-Western. It is connected 
with Ross and Gloucester by a branch of the Great Western, 
and is the terminus of a line from the west worked by the Mid- 
land and Neath & Brecon companies. Pop. (1901) 21,382. It is 
mainly on the left bank of the river, which here traverses a 
broad valley, well wooded and pleasant. The cathedral of St 
Ethelbert exemplifies all styles from Norman to Perpendicular. 
The see was detached from Lichfield in 676, Putta being its first 
bishop ; and the modem diocese covers most of Herefordshire, a 
considerable part of Shropshire, and small portions of Worcester- 
sliire, Staffordshire and Monmouthshire ; extending also a short 
distance across the Welsh border. The removal of murdered 
Aethclbert’s body from Marden to Hereford led to the foundation 
of a superior church, reconstructed by Bishop Athelstane, and 
burnt by the Welsh in 1055. Begun again in 1079 by Bishop 
Robert Losinga, it was carried on by Bishop Reynelm and 
completed in 1148 by Bishop R. de Betun. In 1786 the great 
western tower fell and carried with it the west front and the first 
bay of the nave, when the church suffered much from unhappy 
restoration by James Wyatt, but his errors were partly corrected 
by the further work of Lewis Cottingham and Sir Gilbert Scott 
in 1841 and 1863 respectively, while the present west front is 
a reconstmetion completed in 1905. The total length of the 
cathedral outside is 342 ft., inside 327 ft. 5 in., the nave being 
158 ft. 6 in., the choir from screen to reredos 75 ft. 6 in. and 
the lady chapel 93 ft. 5 in. Without, the principal features are 
the central tower, of Decorated work with ball-flower ornament, 
formerly surmounted by a timber spire ; and the north porch, 
rich Perpendicular ivith parvise. The lady chapel has a bold 
east end with five narrow lancet windows. The bishop’s cloisters, 
of which only two walks remain, are Perpendicular of curious 
design, with hea\y tracer}* in the bays. A picturesque tower 
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at the south-east corner, in the same style, is called the “ Lady 
Arbour/’ but the origin of the name is unknown. Of the former 
fine decagonal Decorated chapter-house, only the doorway and 
slight traces remain. Within, the nave has Norman arcades, 
showing the wealth of ornament common to the work of this 
period in the church. Wyatt shortened it by one bay, and the 
clerestory is his work. There is a fine late Norman font, springing 
from a base with the rare design of four lions at the comers. 
The south transept is also Nomian, but largely altered by the 
introduction of Perpendicular work. The north transept was 
wholly rebuilt in 1287 to contain the shrine of St Thomas de 
Cantilupe, bishop of Hereford, of which there remains the 
magnificent marble pedestal surmounted by an ornate arcade. 
The fine lantern, with its many shafts and vaulting, was thrown 
open to the floor of the bell-chamber by Cottingham. The choir 
screen is a florid design by Sir Gilbert Scott, in light wrought 
iron, with a wealth of ornament in copper, brass, mosaic and 
polished stones. The dark choir is Norman in the arcades and 
the stage above, with Early English clerestory and vaulting. 
At the east end is a fine Norman arch, blocked until 1841 by 
a Grecian screen erected in 1717. The choir stalls are largely 
Decorated. The organ contains original work by the famous 
builder Renatus Harris, and was the gift of Charles II. to tlic 
cathedral. The small north-cast and south-east transepts are 
Decorated but retain traces of the Norman apsidal terminations 
eastward. The eastern lady chapel, dated about 1220, shows 
elaborate Early English work. On the south side opens the 
little Perpendicular chantry of Bishop Audley (1492-1502). 
In the north choir aisle is the beautiful fan-vaulted chantry 
of Bishop Stanbury (1470). The cr>'pt is remarkable as being, 
like the lady chapel, Early English, and is thus the only cathedral | 
crypt in England of a later date than the nth century. The 
ancient monastic library remains in the archive room, with its 
heavy oak cupboards. Deeds, documents and several rare 
manuscripts and relics are preserved, and several of the precious 
books are still secured by chains. But the most celebrated relic 
is in the south choir aisle. This is the Map of the World, dating 
from about 1314, the work of a Lincolnshire monk, Richard of 
Haldingham. It represents the \vorld as surrounded by ocean, 
and embodies many ideas taken from Herodotus, Pliny and other 
writers, being filled with grotesque figures of men, beasts, birds 
and fishes, together with representations of famous cities and 
scenes of scriptural classical story, such as the I.abyrinth of 
Crete, the Egyptian pyramids, Mount Sinai and the journeyings 
of the Israelites. The map is surmounted by representations of 
Paradise and the Day of Judgment. 

From the south-east transept of the cathedral a cloister leads 
to the quadrangular college of the Vicars-Choral, a beautiful 
Perpendicular building. On this side of the cathedral, too, 
the bishop’s palace, originally a Norman hall, overlooks the Wye, 
and near it lies the castle green, the site of the historic castle, 
which is utterly effaced. There is here a column (1809) com- 
memorating the victories of Nelson. The church of All Saints 
is Early English and Decorated, and lias a lofty spire. Both 
this and St Peter’s (originally Norman) have good carved stalls, 
but the fabric of both churches is greatly restored. One only of 
the six gates and a few fragments of the old walls are still to be 
seen, but there are ruins of the Black Friars’ Monastery in 
Widemarsh, and a mile out of Hereford on the Brecon Road, 
the White Cross, erected in 1 347 by Bishop Louis Charlton, and 
restored by Archdeacon Lord Sa)X‘ and Sele, commemorates 
the departure of the Black Plague. Of domestic buildings the 
“ Old House ” is a good e.xamplc of the picturesque half-timbered 
style, dating from 1621, and the Coningsby Hospital (almshouses) 
date from 1614. The inmates wear a remarkable uniform of 
red, designed by tlie founder, Sir T. Coningsby. St Ethelbert’s 
hospital IS an Early English foundation. Old-established schools 
are the Cathedral school (1384) and the Blue Coat school (1710) ; 
there is also the (*ounty Qjllege (x8So). The public buildings 
are the shire hall in St Peter’s Street, in the Grecian Doric style, 
with a statue in front of it of Sir George Comewall Lewis, who 
represented the county in parliament from 1847 ^ 1852, the 
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town hall (1904), the corn-exchange (1858), the free library- and 
museuin in Broad Street; the guildhall and mansion house. 
A musical festival of the choirs of Hereford, Gloucester and 
Worcester cathedrals is held annually in rotation at these cities. 

The government is in the hands of a municipal council con- 
sisting of a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 
5031 acres. 

Hereford (Herefortuna), founded after the crossing of the 
Severn by the West Saxons early in the 7th century, had a 
strategic importance due to its proximity to U\e Welsh March. 
The foundation of the castle is ascribed to Earl Harold, afterwards 
Harold II. The castle was successfully besieged by Stephen, 
and was the prison of Prince Edward during the Barons* Wars. 
The pacification of Wales deprived Hereford of military signifi- 
cance until it became a Royalist stronghold during the Civil Wars. 
It surrendered easily to Waller in 1643; was reoccupied 
by the king’s troops and received Rupert on his march to Wales 
after Naseby. It was besieged by the Scots during August 
1645 relieved by the king. It fell to the Parliamentarians 
in this year. In 1086 the town included fees of the bishop, the 
dean and chapter, and the Knights Hospitallers, but was other- 
wise royal demesne. Richard 1 . in 1189 sold their town to 
the citizens at a fee farm rent, which grant was confirmed by 
John, Henry III., Edward IL, Edward 111 ., Richard IL, Ileniy^ 
IV. and Edward IV. Incorporation was granted to the mayor, 
aldermen and citizens in 1597, and confirmed in 1620 and 
1697-1698. Hereford returned two members to parliament 
from 1295 until 1885, when the Redistribution Act deprived it of 
one representative. In 1116-1117 a fair beginning on St Ethel- 
berta’s day was conferred on the bishop, the antecedent of the 
modern fair in the l^cginning of May. A fair beginning on St 
Denis’ day, granted to the citizens in 1226-1227, is represented 
by that held in October. The fair of Easter Wednesday was 
granted in 1682. In 1792 the existing fairs of Candlemas week 
and the beginning of July were held. Market days were, under 
Henry VIII. and in 1792, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday ; 
the Friday market was discontinued before 1835. Hereford was 
the site of a provincial mint in 1086 and later. A grant of an 
exclusive merchant gild, in 1215-1216, was several times con- 
firmed. The trade in wool was important in 1202, and eventually 
responsible for gilds of tailors, drapers, mercers, dyers, fullers, 
cloth workers, v/eavers and haberdashers ; it brought into the 
market Welsh friezes and white cloth ; but declined in the i6tli 
century, although it existed in 1835. The leather trade was 
considerable in the 13th century. In 1835 the glove trade had 
declined. The city anciently had an extensive trade in bread 
with Wales. It was the birthplace of David Garrick, the actor, 
in 1716, and probably of Nell (iwyn, mistress of Charles II. , to 
whose memory a tablet was erected in 1883, marking the supposed 
site of her house. 

Sec R. Johnson, Ancient Customs of Hereford (London, 1882) ; 
J. Duncumbe, History of Hereford (Hereford, 1882) ; Journal of 
Brit. Arch, .\ssoc. xxvi. 

HEREFORDSHIRE^ an inland county of England on the 
south Welsh border, bounded N. by Shropshire, E. by Worcester- 
shire, S. by Monmouthshire and (iloucestershire, and W. by 
Radnorshire and Brecknockshire. The area is 839-6 sq. m. 
The county is almost wholly drained by the Wye and its tribu- 
taries, but on the north and east includes a small portion of the 
Severn basin. The Wye enters Herefordshire from Wales at Hay, 
and with a sinuous and very beautiful course crosses the south- 
western part of the county, leaving it close above the town of 
Monmouth. Of its tributaries, the Lugg enters in the north-west 
near Prestcign, and has a course generally easterly to I-eominster, 
where it turns south, receives the Arrow from the west, and 
joins the Wye 6 m. below Hereford, the Fromc flowing in from 
the east immediately above the junction. ’I'he Monnow rising 
in the mountains of Brecknockshire forms the boundary between 
Herefordshire and Monmouthshire over one-half of its course 
(about 20 m.), but it joins the main river at Monmouth. Its 
principal tributary in Herefordshire is the Dore, which traverses 
the picturesque Golden Valley. The Wye is celebrated for its 
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salmon fishings which is carefully preserved, while the Lugg, 
Arrow and Frome abound in trout and grayling, as does the 
Teme. This last is a tributary of the Severn, and only two short 
reaches lie within this county in the north, while it also forms 
parts of the northern and eastern boundary. The Leddon, also 
flowing to the Severn, rises in the east of the county and leaves 
it in the south-east, passing the town of Ledbury. High ground, 
of an elevation from 500 to 800 ft., separates the various vall^s, 
while on the eastern boundary rise the Malvern Hills, reaching 
1194 ft. in the Herefordshire Beacon, and 1395 ft. in the 
Worcestershire Beacon, and on the boundary with Brecknock- 
shire the Black Mountains exceed 2000 ft. The scenery of the 
Wye, with its wooded and often precipitous banks, is famous, 
the most noteworthy point in this county being about Sjrmond’s 
Yat, on the Gloucestershire border below Ross. 

Geology . — The Archean or Pre-Cambrian rocks, the most ancient 
in the county, emerge from beneath the newer deposits in three small 
isolated areas. On the western border, Stanner Rock, a picturc^ue 
craggy hill near Kington, consists of igneous materials (granitoid 
rock; felstone, dolerite and gabbro), apparently of intrusive origin 
and possibly of Uriconian age. In Brampton Bryan Park, a few 
miles to the north-cast, some ancient conglomerates emerge and may 
be of Longmyndian age. On the east of the county the Herefordshire 
Beacon in the Malvern chain consists of gneisses and schists and 
ITriconian volcanic rocks ; these have been ttirust over various 
members of the Cambrian and Silurian systems, and owing to their 
hard and durable nature they form the highest ground in the county. 
The Cambrian rocks (Tremadoc Beds) come next in order of age and 
consist of quartzites, sandstones and shales, wcU exposed at the 
southern end of the Malvern chain and also at Pedwardinc near 
Brampton Bryan. The Silurian rocks are well developed in the 
north-west part of the county, between Presteign and Ludlow ; sUso 
along the western flanks of the Malvern Hills and in the eroded dome 
of Woolhope. Smaller patches come to light at Westhide east of 
Hereford and at May HiU near Newent. They consist of highly 
fossiliferous sandstones, mudstones, shales and limestones, known 
as the Llandovery, Wenlock and Ludlow Series ; the Woolhope, 
Wenlock and Aymestry Limestones arc famed for their rich fossil 
contents The remainder and by far the greater part of the county 
is occupied by the Old Red Sandstone, through which the rocks 
above described project in detached areas. The Old Red Sandstone 
consists of a great thickness of red sandstones and marls,' with 
impersistent bands of impure concretionary limestone known as 
conistones, which by their superior hardness gi\’'e rise to scarps and 
rounded ridges ; they have yielded remains of Ashes and crustc^cans. 
Some of the upper beds are conglomeratic. On itr, south-eastern 
margin the county just reaches the Carlwniferous Limestone cliffs 
of the Wye Valley near Ross. Glacial deposits, chiefly sand and 
gravel, are found in the lower ground along tlie river-courses, while 
caves in the Carboniferous Limestone have yielded remains of the 
hyena, cave-Uon, rhinoceros, mammotli and reindeer. 

Agriculture and Industries.- -Tht soil is generally marl and 
clay, but in various parts contains calcareous earth in mixed 
proportions. Westward the soil is tenacious and retentive of 
water ; on the cast it is a stiff and often reddish eJay. In the 
south is found a light sandy loam. More than four-flfths of the 
total area of the county is under cultivation and about two-thirds 
of this is in permanent pasture. Ash and oak coppices and 
larch plantations clothe its hillsides and crests. The rich red 
soil of the Old Red Sandstone formation is famous for its pear 
and apple orchards, the county, notwithstanding its much 
smaller area, ranking in this respect next to Devonsfiire. The 
apple crop, generally large, is enormous one year out of four. 
IVenty hogsheads of cider have been made from an acre of 
orchard, twelve being the ordinary yield. Cider is the staple 
beverage of the county, and the trade in cider and perry is laige. 
Hops are another.«staple of the county, the vines of which are 
pkmted in rows on ploughed land. As early as Camden’s day a 
Herefordshire adage coupled Weobley ale with Leominster 
bread, indicating the county’s capacity to produce fine wheat 
and Imriey, as well as hops. 

Herefordshire is also famous a.s a breeding county for its 
cattle of bright red hue, with mottled or white faces and sleek 
silky coats. The Hcrefords are stalwart and healthy, and, 
though not good milkers, put on more meat and fat at an early 
age, in proportion to food consumed, than ahnost any other 
variety. They produce the finest bed, and are more cheaply 
fed rimn Devons or Durhams, with which they are advantageously 
crossed. As a dairy county Herefordshire does not rank high. 


Its small, white-faced, hornless, symmetrical breed of sheep 
known as “ the Ryelands,” from the district near Ross, where 
it was bred in most perfection, made the county long famous 
both for the flavour of its meat and the mcrino-like texture of 
its wool. Fuller says of this that it was best known as Lempstei 
ore,” and the finest in all England. In its original form the 
bre^ is extinct, crossing with the Leicester having improved 
size and stamina at the cost of the fleece, and the chief breeds 
of sheep on Herefordshire farms at present are Shropshire 
Downs, Cotswolds and Radnors, with their crosses. Agricultural 
horses of good quality are bred in the north, and saddle and 
coach horses may be met with at the fairs. Breeders’ names 
from the county are famous at the national cattle shows, and 
the number, size and quality of the stock are seen in their supply 
of the metropolitan and other markets. Prize Herefords are 
constantly exported to the colonies. 

Manufacturing enterprise is small. There are some iron 
foundries and factories for agricultural implements, and some 
paper is made. There are considerable limestone quarries, as 
near Ledbury. 

Communications, — Hereford is an important railway centre. 
The Worcester and Cardiff line of the Great Western railway, 
entering on the east, runs to Hereford by Ledbury and then 
southward. The joint line of the Great Western and North- 
Western companies runs north from Hereford by Leominster, 
proceeding to Shrewsbury and Crewe. At Leominster a Great 
Western branch crosses, connecting Worcester, Bromyard and 
New Radnor. From Hereford a Great Western branch follows 
the Wye south to Ross, and thence to the Forest of Dean and 
to Gloucester; a branch connects Ledbury with Gloucester, 
and the Golden Valley is traversed by a branch from Pontrilas 
on the Worcester-Cardiff line. From Hereford the Midland and 
Neath and Brecon line follows the Wye valley westward. None 
of the rivers is commercially navigable and the canals are out 
of use. 

Popidation and Administration. — Tlie area of the ancient 
county is S 37 > 3 >^S acres, with a population in 1891 of 115,949 
and in 1901 of 114,380. The area of the administrative county 
is 538,921 acres. Tlie county contains 12 hundreds. It is 
divided into two parliamentary divisions, Leominster (N.) and 
Ross (S.), and it also includes the parliamentar)’^ borough of 
Hereford, each returning one member. There are two municipal 
boroughs — ^Hereford (pop. 21,382) and Leominster (5826). 
The other urban districts are Bromyard (1663), Kington (1944), 
Ledbury (3259) and Ross (3303). The county is in the Oxford 
circuit, and assizes are held at Hereford. It has one court of 
quarter sessions and is divided into 11 petty sessional divisions. 
The boroughs of Hereford and Leominster have separate com- 
missions of the peace, and the borough of Hereford has in 
addition a separate court of quarter sessions. There are 260 
civil parishes. The ancient county, which is almost entirely 
in the diocese of Hereford, with small parts in those of Gloucester, 
Worcester and Llandaff, contains 222 ecclesiastical parishes or 
districts, wholly or in part. 

History. — At some time in the 7th century the West Saxons 
pushed dieir way across the Severn and established themselves 
in the territory ^tween Wales and Mercia, with which kingdom 
they soon b^ame incorporated. The district which is now 
Herefordshire was occupied by a tribe the Hccanas, who con- 
gregated chiefly in the fertile area about Hereford and in the 
mining districts round Ross. In the 8th century Offa extended 
the Mercian frontier to the , Wye, securing it by the earthwork 
known as Offa’s dike, portions of which are visible at Knighton 
imd Moorhampton in this county. In 915 the Danes made their 
way up the ^vem to the district of Archenfield, w^here they 
took prisoner Cyfeiliawg bishop of Llandaff, and in 921 they 
besieged Wi^ore, which had been rebuilt in that year by Edward. 
From the time of its first settlement the district was the scene 
of constant border warfare with the Welsh, and Harold, whose 
earldom included this county, ordered that any Welshman 
caught trespassing over the border should lose his right hand. 
In the penod preceding the Conquest much disturbance was 
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caused by the outrages of the Norman colony planted in this 
county by Edward the Confessor. Richard’s castle in the north 
of the county was the first Norman fortress erected on English 
soil, and Wigmore, Ewyas Harold, Clifford, Weobley, Hereford, 
Donnington and Caldecot were all the sites of Norman strong- 
holds. The conqueror entrusted the subjugation of Hereford- 
shire to William FitzOsbem, but Edric the Wild in conjunction 
with the Welsh prolonged resistance against him for two years. 

In the wars of Stephen’s reign Hereford and Weobley castles 
were held against the king, but were captured in 1138. Edward, 
afterwards Edward I., was imprisoned in Hereford Castle, and 
made his famous escape thence in 1265. In 1326 the parliament 
assembled at Hereford which deposed Edward IT. In the 14th 
and 15th centuries the forest of Deerfold gave refuge to some 
of the most noted followers of Wycliffe. During the Wars of 
the Roses the influence of the Mortimers led the county to 
support the Yorkist cause, and Edward, afterwards Edward 
IV., raised 23,000 men in this neighbourhood. The battle 
of Mortimer’s Cross was fought in 1461 near Wigmore. Before 
the outbreak of the civil war of the 17th century, complaints 
of illegal taxation were rife in Herefordshire, but a strong anti- 
puritan feeling induced the county to favemr the royalist cause. 
Hereford, Goodrich and Ledbury all endured sie^ges. 

The earldom of Hereford was granted by William I. to William 
FitzOsbern about 1067, but on the outlawry of his son Roger 
in 1074 the title lapsed until conferred on Henry de Bohun 
alx)ut 1199. It remained in the possession of the Bohuns until 
the death of Humphrey de Bohun in 1373 ; in 1397 Henry, 
earl of Derby, afterwards King Henry IV., who had married 
Mary Bohun, was created duke of Hereford. Edward VI. 
created Walter Devereux, a descendant of the Bohun family. 
Viscount Hereford, in 1550, and his grandson, the famous earl 
of Essex, was bom in this county. Since this date the viscounty 
has been held by the Devereux family, and the holder ranks 
as the premier viscount of England. The families of Clifford, 
Giffard and Mortimer figured prominently in the warfare on 
the Welsh border, and the Talbots, Lacys, Crofts and Scuda- 
mores also had important seats in the county, Sir James Scuda- 
more of Holme Lacy being the original of the Sir Scudamore of 
Spenser’s Faery Queen, Sir John Oklcastle, the leader of the 
Lollards, was sheriff of Herefordshire in 1406. 

Herefordshire probably originated as a shire in the time of 
^thelstan, and is mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle in 1051. 
Tn the Domesday Survey parts of Monmouthshire and Radnor- 
shire are assessed under Herefordshire, and the western and 
southern borders remained debatable ground until with the 
incorporation of the Welsh marches in 1535 considerable territory 
was restored to Herefordshire and formed into the hundreds of 
Wigmore, Ewyas Lacy and Huntingdon, while Ewyas Harold 
was united to Webtree. At the time of the Domesday Survey 
the divisions of the county were very unsettled. As many as 
nineteen hundreds are mentioned, but these were of varying 
extent, some containing only one manor, some from twenty 
to thirty. Of the twelve modern hundreds, only Greytree, 
Radlow, Stretford, Wolphy and Wormelow retain Domesday 
names. Herefordshire has been included in the diocese of 
Hereford since its foundation in 676. In 1291 it comprised the 
deaneries of Hereford, Weston, Leominster, Weobley, Fromc, 
Archenfield and Ross in the archdeaconry of Hereford, and the 
deaneries of Burford, Stottesdon, Ludlow, Pontesbury, Clun 
and Wenlock, in the archdeaconry of Shropshire. In 1877 the 
name of the archdeaconry of Shropshire was changed to Ludlow, 
and in 1899 the deaneries of Abbey Dore, Bromyard, Kingsland, 
Kington and Ledbury were created in the archdeaconry of 
Hereford. 

Herefordshire was governed by a sheriff as early as the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, the shire-court meeting at Hereford 
where later the assizes and quarter sessions were also held. In 
1606 an act was passed declaring Hereford free from the juris- 
diction of the council of Wales, but the county was not finally 
relieved from the interference of the Lords Marchers until the 
reign of William and Ma^>^ 
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Herefordshire has always been esteemed an exceptionally 
ri^ agricultural area, the manufactures being unimportant, 
with the sole exception of the woollen and the cloth trade which 
flourished soon after the Conquest. Iron was worked in Wormelow 
hundred in Roman times, and the Domesday Survey mentions 
iron workers in Marcle. At the time of Henry VIII. the towns 
had become much impoverished, and Elizabeth in order to 
encourage local industries, insisted on her subjects wearing 
English-made caps from the factoty of Hereford. Hops were 
grown in the county soon after their introduction into England 
ill 1524. In 1580 and ag^in in 1637 the county was severely 
visited by the plague, but in the 17th century it had a flourishing 
timl^er trade and was noted for its orchards and cider. 

Herefordshire was first represented in parliament in 1295, 
when it returned two members, the boroughs of Ledbury, Here- 
ford, Leominster and Weobley being also represented. Hereford 
was again represented in 1299, and Bromyard and Ross in 1304, 
but the boroughs made very irregular returns, Euid from 1306 
until Weobley regained representation in 1627, only Hereford 
and Leominster were represented. Under the act of 1832 the 
county returned three members and Weobley was disfranchised. 
The act of 1868 deprived Leominster of one member, and under 
the act of 1885 Leominster was disfranchised, and Hereford 
lost one memixfr. 

Aniiquities , — There are remains of several of the strongholds 
which Herefordshire possessed as a march county, some of which 
were maintained and enlarged, after the settlement of the border, 
to serve in later wars. To the south of Ross are those of W ilton 
and Goodrich, commanding the Wye on the right bank, the 
latter a ruin of peculiar magnificence, and both gaining pictur- 
esqueness from their l)cautiful situations. Of the several castles 
in the valleys of the boundary-river Monnow and its tributaries, 
those in this county include Pembridge, Kilpeck and Inngtown ; 
of which the last shows extensive remains of the strong keep and 
thick walls. In the north the finest example is Wigmore, 
consisting of a keep on an artificial mound within outer walls, 
the seat of the powerful family of Mortimer. 

Beside the cathedral of Hereford, and the fine churches of 
I..edbury, Leominster and Ross, described under separate 
headings, the county contains some churches of almost unique 
interest. In that of Kilpeck remarkable and unusual Norman 
work is seen. It consists of the three divisions of nave, choir 
and chancel, divided by ornate arches, the chancel ending in 
an apse, with a beautiful and elaborate west end and south 
doorway. The columns of the choir arch are composed of 
figures. A similar plan is seen in Peterchurch in the Golden 
Valley, and in Moccas church, on the Wye above Hereford. 
Among the large number of churches exhibiting Norman details 
that at Bromyard is noteworthy. At Abbey Dore, the Cistercian 
abbey church, still in use, is a large and beautiful specimen of 
Early English work, and there are slight remains of the monastic 
buildings. At Madley, south of the Wye 5 m. W. of Hereford, 
is a fine Decorated church (with earlier portions), with the 
rare feature of a Decorated apsidal chancel over an octagonal 
crypt. Of the churches in mixed styles those in the larger 
towns are the most noteworthy, together with that of Weobley. 

The half-timbered style of domestic architecture, common in 
the west and midlands of England in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
beautifies many of the towns and villages. Among country 
houses, that of Treago, 9 m. W. of Ross, is a remarkable example 
of a fortified mansion of the 13th century, in a condition little 
altered. Rudhall and Sufton Court, between Ross and Hereford, 
are good specimens of 15th-century work, and portions of 
Hampton Court, 8 m. N. of Hereford, are of tlie same period, 
built by Sir Rowland Lenthall, a favourite of Henry IV. Holme 
Lacy, 5 m. S.E. of Hereford, is a fine mansion of the latter part 
of the 17th century, with picturesque Dutch gardens, and much 
wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons within. This was formerly 
the seat of the Scudamores, from whom it was inherited by 
the Stanhopes, earls of Chesterfield, the 9th carl of Chester- 
field taking the name of Scudamorc-Stanhope. His son, the 
loth earl, has recently (1909) sold Hohne Lacy to Sir Robert 
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Lucas-Tooth, Bart. Downton Castle possesses hbtorical interest 
in having been designed in 1774, in a strange mixture of Gothic 
and Greek styles, by Rich^d Payne Knight (1750-1824), a 
famous scholar, numismatist and member of parliament for Leo- 
minster and Ludlow ; while Eaton Hall, now a farm, was the 
seat of the family of the famous geographer Ricliard Hakluyt. 

See Victoria County History ^ Herefordshire ; J . Duncomb, Collec- 
tions towards the History and Antiquities of the County of Hereford 
(Hereford, 1804--1812) ; John Allen, Bibliotheca Heref or diensis (Here- 
ford, 1821) ; John Webb, Memorials of the Civil War between Charles 
/. and the Parliament of England as it affected Herefordshire and the 
adjacent Counties (I-ondon, 1879) ; R. Cooke, Visitation of Hereford- 
shire, is6() (Exeter, 1886) ; F. T. Havergal, Herefordshire Words 
and Phrases (Walsall, 1887) ; J. Hutchinson, Herefordshire Bio- 
graphies (Hereford, 1890). 

HERERO, or Ovaherero (“ meny people **), a Bantu people 
of German South-West Africa, living in the region known as 
Damaraland or Hereroland. They call themselves Ovaherero 
and their language Otshi-herero. Sometimes they are described 
as Cattle Damara or “ Damara of the Plains in distinction 
from the Hill Damara who are of mixed blood and Hottentots 
in language. The Hercro, whose main occupation is that of 
cattle-rearing, are a warlike race, possessed of considerable mili- 
tary skill, as was shown in their campaigns of 1904-5 against 
the Germans. (See further German Sotmt-WKST Africa.) 

HERESY, the English equivalent of the Greek word 
which is used in the Septuagint for ** free choice,” in later 
classical literature for a philosophical school or sect as “ chosen ” 
by those who belong to it, in Philo for religion, in Josephus for 
a religious party (the Sadducees, the Pharisees and the Essenes). 

It IS in this last sense that the term is used in the New Testa- 
ment, usually with an implicit censure of the factious spirit to 
which such divisions arc due. The term is applied 
Sadducees (Acts v. 17) and Pharisees (Acts xv. 
m!mt! Sf ^xvi. 5). From the standpoint of opponents, 
Christianity is itself so described (Acts xxiv. 14, xxviii. 
22). In the Pauline Epistles it is used with .severe condemnation 
of the divisions within the Christian Church itself. Heresies 
with ** enmities, strife, jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions, 
envyings ” are reckoned among “ the works of the flesh ” 
(Gal. V. 20). Such divisions, proofs of a carnal mind, are censured 
in the church of Corinth (i Cor. iii. 3, 4) ; and the church of 
Rome is warned against tho.se who cause them (Rom, xvi. 17). 
The term ** schism,” afterwards distinguished from heresy,” 
is also used of these div'isioas (i Cor. i. lo). The estrangements 
of the rich and the poor in the church at Corinth, leading to 
a lack of Christian fellowship even at the Lord's Supper, is 
described as “ heresy ” (1 Cor. xi. 19). Breaches of the law of 
love, not errors about the truth of the Gospel, arc referred to in 
these passages. But the first step towards the ecclesiastical 
use of the term is found already in 2 Peter ii. i, ” Among you 
also there shall be false teachers who shall privily bring in 
destructive heresies (R.V. margin “ sects of perdition ”), denying 
even the Master that bought them, bringing upon themselves 
swift destruction.” The meaning here suggested is “ falsely 
chosen or erroneous tenets. Already the emphasis is moving 
from persons and their temper to mental products — from the 
sphere of sympathetic love to that of objective truth ” (Bartlet, 
art. “ Heresy,” Hastings’s Bible Diciio^tary). As the parallel 
passage in Jude, verse 4, shows, however, that these errors had 
immoral consequences, the moral reference is not absent even 
from this passage'.' The first employment of the term outside 
the New Testament is also its first use for theological error. 
Ignatius applies it to Docetism {Ad Trail, 6). As doctrine came 
to be made more important, heresy was restricted to any de- 
parture from the ^cognized creed. Even Constantine the Great 
describes the Christian Church as ** the Catholic heresy,” “ the 
most sacred heresy ” (Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History , x. c. 5, 
the letter to Chrestus, bishop of Syracuse) ; but this use was 
very soon abandoned, and the Catholic Church distinguished 
itself from the dissenting minorities, which it condemned as 
“ heresies.” The use of the term heresy in the New Testament 
cannot be regarded as defining the attitude of the Christian 
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Church, even in the Apostolic age, towards errors in belief. 
The Apostolic writings show a vehement antagonism towards all 
teaching opposed to the Gospel. Paul declares anathema the 
Judaizer, who required the circumcision of the Gentiles (Gal. i. 8), 
and even calls them the ‘‘ dogs of the concision ” and “ evil 
workers ” (Phil. iii. 2). The elders of Ephesus are warned 
against the false teachers who would appear in the church after 
the apostle’s death as “ grievous wolves not sparing the flock ” 
(Acts XX. 29) ; and the speculations of the Gnostics are denounced 
as “ seducing spirits and doctrines of devils ” (i Tim. iv. i), as 
“ profane babblings and oppositions of the knowledge which is 
falsely so called ” (vi. 20). John’s warnings are as earnest and 
severe. Those who deny the fact of the Incarnation are described 
as “antichrist,” and as “deceivers” (i John iv. 3; 2 John 7). 
The references to heretics in 2 Peter and Jude have already been 
dealt with. This antagonism is explicable by the character of 
the heresies that threatened the Christian Church in the Apostolic 
age. Each of these heresies involved such a blending of the 
Gospel with either Jewish or pagan elements, as would not only 
pollute its purity, but destroy its power. In each of these the 
Gospel wjis in danger of being made of none effect by the environ- 
ment, which it must resist in order that it might transform (see 
Burton’s Bampton Lectures on The Heresies of the Apostolic Age), 

These Gnostic heresies, which threatened to paganize the 
Christian Church, were condemned in no measured terms by the 
fathers. These false teachers are denounced as 
“ servants of Satan, beasts in human shape, dealers 
in deadly poison, robbers and pirates.” Polycarp, 

Ignatius, Justin Martyr, Ircnaeus, Hippolytus, Tertuilian and 
even Clement of Alexandria and Origen arc as severe in con- 
demnation as the later fathers (cf. Matt. xiii. 35-43 ; Tertuilian 
Praescr. 31). While the necessity of the heresies is admitted in 
accordance with j Cor. xi. 19, yet woe is pronounced on those 
who have introduced them, according to Matt, xviii. 7. (This 
application of these passages, however, is of altogether doubtful 
validity.) “ It was necessary,” says Tertuilian {ibid, 30), “ that 
the Lord should be betrayed ; but w^oe to the traitor.” The 
very worst motives, “ pride, disappointed ambition, sensual 
lust, and avarice,” are recklessly imputed to the heretics ; and 
no possibility of morally iunocent doubt, difficulty or difference 
in thought is admitted. Origen and Augustine do, however, 
recognize that even false teachers may have good motives. 
While we must admit that there was a very serious peril to the 
thought and life of the Christian Church in the teaching thus 
denounced, yet we must not forget that for the most part these 
teachers are known io us only in the ex parte representation that 
their opponents have given of them ; and we must not assume 
that even their doctrines, still less their characters, were so bad 
as they are described. 

The attitude of the ch'i-ch in tlic post-Nicene period differs 
from that in the ante-Niccne in two important respects, (i) 
As has already been indicated, the earlier heresies threatened to 
introduce Jewish or pagan elements into the faith of the church, 
and it was necessary that they should be vigorously resisted 
if the church was to retain its distinctive character. Many of 
the later heresies were differences in the interpretation of Christian 
truth, which did not in the same way threaten the very life of 
the church. No vital interest of Christian faith justified the 
extravagant denunciations in which theological partisanship 
so recklessly and ruthlessly indulged, (2) In the ante-Nicene 
period only ecclesiastical penalties, such as reproof, deposition 
or excommunication, could be imposed. In the post-Nicene the 
union of church and state' transformed theological error into 
legal offence (see below). 

W^e must now consider the definition of heresy which was 
gradually reached in the Christian Church. It is “a religious 
error held in wilful and persistent opposition to the 
truth after it has been defined and declared by the 
church in an authoritative manner,” or “ pertinax noa, * 
defensio dogmatis ecclesiae universalis judicio con- 
demnati ” (Schaff’s Ante-Nicene Christianity, ii. 512-516). 
(i.) It “ denotes an opinion antagonistic to a fun^mentd 
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article of the Christian faith/* due to the introduction of “ foreign 
dements ** and resulting in a perversion of Christianity^ and an 
amalgamation with it of ideas discordant with its nature (Fisher's 
History of Christian Doctrine, p. 9). It has been generally 
assumed that the ecclesiastical authority was always competent 
to determine what are the fundamental articles of the Christian 
faith, and to detect any departures from them ; but it is necessary 
to admit the possibility that the error was in the church, and the 
truth was with the heresy, (ii.) There cannot be any heresy 
where there is no orthodoxy, and, therefore, in the definition 
it is assumed that the church has declared what is the truth 
or the error in any matter. Accordingly heresy is to be 
distinguished from defective stages of Christian knowledge. 
For example, ' tbe Jewish believers, including the Apostles 
tliemselves, at the outset required the Gentile believers to be 
circumcised. They were not on this account chargeable with 
heresy. Additional light must first come in, and be rejected, 
before that earlier opinion could be thus stigmatized. Moreover, 
heresies are not to be confounded with tentative and faulty 
hypotheses broached in a period prior to the scrutiny of a topic 
of Christian doctrine, and before that scrutiny has led the general 
mind to an assured conclusion. Such hypotheses — ^for example, 
the idea that in the person of Christ the Logos is substituted 
for a rational human spirit — are to be met with in certain early 
fathers ** {ibid, p. 10). Origen indulged in many speculations 
which were afterwards condemned, but, as these matters were 
still open questions in his day, he was not reckoned a heretic, 
(iii.) In accordance with the New Testament use of the term 
heresy, it is assumed that moral defect accompanies the intel- 
lectual error, that the false view is held pertinaciously, in spite 
of warning, remonstrance and rebuke ; aggressively to win 
over others, and so factiously, to c^usc division in the church, 
a breach in its unity. 

A distinction is made between “ heresy ” and “ schism *’ 
(from Gr. crxtfcu', rend asunder, divide). ** The fathers 
Schism commonly use ^ heresy * of false teaching in opposition 
to Catholic doctrine, and ‘ schism * of a breach of 
discipline, in opposition to Catholic government ” (SchafT). But 
as the claims of the church to be the guardian through its 
episcopate of the apostolic tradition, of the Christian faith 
itself, were magnified, and unity in practice as well as in doctrine 
came to be regarded as essential, this distinction became a 
theoretical rather than a practical one. While severely condemn- 
ing, both Irenaeus and Tertullian distinguished schismatics 
from heretics. “ Though we are by no means entitled to say 
that they acknowledged orthodox schismatics they did not yet 
venture to reckon them simply as heretics. If it was desired 
to get rid of these, an effort was made to impute to them some 
deviation from the rule of faith ; and under this pretext the 
church freed herself from the Montanists and the Monarchians. 
Cyprian was the first to proclaim the identity of heretics and 
schismatics by making a man’s Christianity depend on his 
belonging to the great episcopal church confederation. But 
in both East and West, this theory of his became established 
only by very imperceptible degrees, and indeed, strictly speaking, 
the process was never completed. The distinction between 
heretics and schismatics was preserved because it prevented a 
public denial of the old principles, because it was advisable 
on political grounds to treat certain schismatic communities 
with indulgence, and because it was always possible in case of 
need to prove heresy against the .schismatics.** (Hamack’s 
History of Dogma, ii. 92-93). 

There was considerable controversy in the early church as 
to the validity of heretical baptism. As even “ the Christian 
virtues of the heretics were described as hypocrisy 
baptism. ostentation,** so no value whatever was 

attached by the orthodox piarty to the sacraments 
peiiOiiiied by heretics. Tertullian declares that the church 
can have no communion with the heretics, for there is nothing 
common ; as they have not the same God, and the same Christ, 
so they have not the same baptism (De bapt, 15). Cyprian 
agreed with him. The validity of heretical baptism was denied 
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by the church of Asia Minor as well as of Africa ; but the practice 
of the Roman Church was to admit without second baptism 
heretics who had been baptized with the name of Christ, or of 
the Holy Trinity. Stephen of Rome attempted to force the 
Roman practice on the whole church in 253. Tlie controversy 
his intolerance provoked was closed by Augustine’s controversial 
tr^tise De Baptismo, in which the validity of baptism ad- 
ministered by heretics is based on the objectivity of the sacra- 
ment. Whenever the name of the three-one God is used, the 
sacrament is declared valid by whomsoever it may be performed. 
This was a triumph of sacramentarianism, not of charity. 

Three types of heresy have appeared in the history of the 
Chmtian Church.^ The earliest may be called the syncretic; 
it is the fusion of Jewish or pagan with Christian 
elements. Ebioniiisni asserted “ the continual obliga- 
tion to observe the whole of the Mosaic law,’* and * ^ 

“ outran the Old Testament monotheism by a barren monarchian- 
ism that denied the divinity of Christ ” (Kurtz, Chtirch History, 
i. 120). Gnosticism was the result of the attempt to blend 
with Christianity the religious notions of pagan mythology, 
mysterology, theosophy and philosophy ” (p. 98). The J udaizing 
and the paganizing tendency were combined in Gnostic Ebionitism 
which was prepared for in Jewish Essenism, In the later here^ 
of Manickaeism there were affinities to Gnosticism, but it was 
a mixture of many elements, Babylonian-Chaldaic theosophy, 
Persian dualism and even Buddhist ethics (p. 126). 

The next type of heresy may be called evolutionary or formatory. 
When the Christian faith is being formulated, undue emphasis 
may be put on one aspect, and thus so partial a statement of 
truth may result in error. Thus when in the ante-Niccne age 
the doctrine of the Trinity was under discussion, dynamic 
Monarch ianisni '^regarded Christ as a mere man, who, like the 
prophets, though in a much higher measure, had been endued 
with divine wisdom and power ” ; modal Monarchianism saw 
in the Logos dwelling in Christ “ only a mode of the activity of 
the Father ’* ; Patripassianism identified the Logos with the 
Father ; and SabelUanism regarded Father, Son and Spirit 
as ** the roles which the God who manifests Himself in the world 
a.ssumes in succe.ssion ” (Kurtz, Church History, i. 175-181). 
When Arius asserted the subordination of the Son to the Father, 
and denied the eternal generation, Athanasius and his party 
asserted the Homoousia, the cosubstantiality of the Father and 
the Son. This assertion of the divinity of Chri.st triumphed, 
but other problems at once emerged. How was the relation 
of the humanity to the divinity in Christ to be conceived ? 
Apollinaris denied the completeness of the human nature, and 
substituted the divine Logos for the reasonable soul of man. 
Nestorius held the two natures so far apart as to appear to sacrifice 
the unity of the person of ('hrist. Eutyches on the contrary 
“ taught not only that after His incarnation Christ had only 
one nature, but also that the body of Christ as the body of God 
is not of like substance with our own ” (Kurtz, Church History, 
i. 330-334). The Church in the Creed of ('halcedon in a.d. 451 
affirmed “ that (Christ is true God and true man, according to 
His Godhead begotten from eternity and like the Father in 
everything, only without sin ; and that after His incarnation 
the unity of the person consists in two natures which are con- 
joined without confusion, and without change, but also without 
rending and without .separation.” The problem was not solved, 
but the inadequate solutions were excluded, and the data to be 
considered in any adequate solution were affirmed. After this 
decision the controversies about the Person of Christ degenerated 
into mere hair-splitting ; and the interference of the imperial 
authority from time to time in the dispute was not conducive 
to the settlement of the questions in the interests of truth alone. 
This problem interested the East for the most part ; in the 
West there was waged a theological warfare around the nature 
of man and the work of Christ. To Augustine's doctrine of man's 
total depravity, his incapacity for any good, and the absolute 
sovereignty of the divine grace in salvation according to the 
divine election, Pelagius opposed the view that “ God’s grace 
^ For fuller details see .separate articles. 
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is destined for all men^ but man must make himself worthy 
of it by honest striving after virtue ’’ (Kurtz^ Church Hisipry^ 
i. 348). While Peipus was condemned, it was only a modified 
Augustinianism which became the doctrine of the church. It is 
not necessary in illustration of the second type of heresy — t^t 
which arises when the contents of the Christian faith are being 
defined — ^to refer to the doctrinal controversies of the middle 
ages. It may be added that after the Reformation Arianism 
was revived in Socinianism, and Pelagianism in Arminianism ; 
but the conception of heresy in Protestantism demands sub- 
sequent notice. 

The third type of heresy is the revolutionary^ or reformatory. 
This is not directed against doctrine as such, but against the 
church, its theory and its practice. Such movements of antagon- 
ism to the errors or abuses of ecclesiastical authority may be 
so permeated by defective conceptions and injurious influences 
as by their own character to deserve condemnation. But on 
the other hand the church in maintaining its place and power 
may condemn as heretical genuine efforts at reform by a return, 
though partial, to the standard set by the Holy Scriptures or the 
Apostolic Church. On the one hand there were during the 
middle aj^es sects, like the Catharists and Albigenses, whose 
“ opposition as a rule developed itself from dualistic or panthe- 
istic premises (surviving eSects of old Gnostic or Manichaean 
views) ” and who “ stood outside of ordinary Christendom, 
and while no doubt affecting many individual members within 
it, had no influence on church doctrine.” On the other hand 
there were movements, such as the Waldensian, the Wycliffite 
and Hussite, which are often described as “ reformations anticipat- 
ing the Reformation ” which “ set out from the Augustinian 
conception of the Church, but took exception to the develop- 
ment of the conception,” and were pronounced by the medieval 
church as heretical for (i) ** contesting the hierarchical gradation 
of the priestly order ; or (2) giving to the religious idea of the 
Church implied in the thought of predestination a place superior 
to the conception of the empirical Church ; or (3) applying to 
the priests, and thereby to the authorities of the Church, the 
test of the law of God, before admitting their right to exercise, 
as holding the keys, the power of binding and loosing ” (Hamack’s 
History of Dogma, vi. 136-137). Tlie Reformation itself was 
from the standpoint of the Roman Catholic Church heresy and 
schism. 

“ In the present divided state of Christendom,” says Schaff 
(Ante’Nicene Christianity, ii. 513-514), “ there are different 
kinds of orthodoxy and heresy. Orthodoxy is con- 
u^oTibo recognized creed or standard of public 

form, doctrine ; heresy is a wilful departure from it. The 
Greek Church rejects as heretical, because contrary^ 
to the teaching of the first seven ecumenical councils, the Roman 
dogmas of the papacy, of the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost, the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, and the 
infallibility of the Pope. The Roman Church anathematized, 
in the council of Trent, all the distinctive doctrines of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. Among Protestant churches again there 
are minor doctrinal differences, which arc held with various 
degrees of exclusiveness or liberality ac'cording to the degree 
of departure from the Roman Catholic Church. Luther, for 
instance, would not tolerate Zwingli^s view on the Lord’s Supper, 
while Zwingli was willing to fraternize with him notwithstanding 
this difference.” At the colloquy of Marburg ” Zwingli offered 
his htmd to Luther ,with the entreaty that they be at least 
Christian brethren, but Luther refused it and declared that the 
Swiss were of another spirit. He expressed surprise that a man 
of such views as Zvringli should wish brotherly relations with the 
Wittenberg reformers (Walker, The Reformation, p. 174). 
A difference of opinion on the question of the presence of Christ 
in the elements at the lord’s Supper was thus allowed to divide 
and to weaken the forces of the Reformation. On the problem 
of divine election Lutheranism and Calvinism remained divided. 
The Formula of Concord (1577), which gave to the whole Lutheran 
Church of Germany a common doctrinal system, declined to 
accept the Calvinistic |X)sition that man’s condemnation as well 


as his salvation is an obj^t of divine predestination. Within 
Calvinism itself Pelag^mnism was revived in Arminianism', 
which denied the irresistibility, and affirmed the universality 
of grace. This heresy was condemned by the synod of Dort 
(1619). The standpoint of the Reformed churches was the 
substitution of the authority of the Scriptures for the authority 
of the church. Whatever was conceived as contrary to the 
teaching of the Bible was regarded as heresy. The position is 
well expressed in the Scotch Confession (1559). “Protesting, 
that if any man will note in this our Confession any article or 
sentence repugning to God’s Holy Word, that it would please 
him, of his gentleness, and for Christian charity’s sake, to ad- 
monish us of the same in vrrit, and we of our honour and fidelity 
do promise unto him satisfaction from the mouth of God ; that 
is, from His Holy Scripture, or else reformation of that which 
he shall prove to be amiss. In God we take to record in our 
consciences that from our hearts we abhor all sects of heresy, 
and all teachers of erroneous doctrines ; and that with all 
humility we embrace purity of Christ’s evangel, which is the only 
food of our souls ” (Preface). 

Although subsequently to the Reformation period the Pro- 
testant churches for the most part relapsed into the dogmatism 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and were ever ready with 
censure for every departure from orthodoxy — ^yet to-day a spirit 
of diffidence in regard to one’s own beliefs, and of tolerance 
towards the beliefs of others, is abroad. The enlargement of 
the horizon of knowledge by the advance of science, the recogni- 
tion of the only relative validity of human opinions and beliefs as 
determined by and adapted to each stage of human development, 
which is due to the growing historical sense, the alteration of 
view regarding the nature of inspiration, and the purpose of the 
Holy ^riptures, the revolt against all ecclesiastical authority, 
and the acceptance of reason and conscience as alone authorita- 
tive, the growth of the spirit of Christian charity, the clamorous 
demand of the social problem for immediate attention, all com- 
bine in making the Christian churches less anxious about the 
danger, and less zealous in the discovery and condemnation 
of heresy. 

Having traced the history of opinion in the Christian churches 
on the subject of heresy, we must now return to resume a sub- 
ject already mentioned, the persecution of heretics. 

According to the Canon Law, which “ was the ecclesi- 
astical law of medieval Europe, and is still the law of heretic*. 
the Roman Catholic Church,” heresy was defined as 
“ error which is voluntarily held in contradiction to a doctrine 
which has been clearly stated in the creed, and has become part 
of the defined faith of the church,” and which is “ persisted in by 
a member of the church.” It was regarded not only as an error, 
but also as a crime to be detected and punished. As it belongs, 
however, to a man’s thoughts and not his deeds, it often can be 
proved only from suspicions. The canonists define the degrees 
of suspicion as “ light ” calling for vigilance, “ vehement ” 
demanding denunciation, and “ violent ” requiring punishment. 
The grounds of suspicion have been formulated “ Pope Innocent 
III. declared that to lead a solitary life, to refuse to accommodate 
oneself to the prevailing manners of society, and to frequent 
unauthorized religious meetings were abundant grounds of 
suspicion ; wdiile later canonists were accustomed to give lists 
of deeds which made the doers suspect : a priest who did nut 
celebrate mass, a layman who was seen in clerical robes, those 
who favoured heretics, received them as guests, gave them safe 
conduct, tolerated them, tmsted them, defended them, fought 
under them or read their books were all to be suspect ” (T. M. 
Lindsay in article “Heresy,” Ency, Brit. 9th edition). That 
the dangers of heresy might be avoided, laymen were forbidden 
to argue about matters of faith by Pope Alexander IV., an oath 
“to abjure every heresy and to maintain in its completeness 
the Catholic faith ” was required by the council of Toledo (1129), 
the reading of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue was not allowed 
to the laity by Pope Pius IV. The reading of books was restricted 
and certam teoks were prohibited. Regarding heresy as a crime, 
the church was not content with inflicting its spiritual penalties, 
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such as excommunication and such civil disabilities as its own 
organization allowed it to impose (e,g, the heretics were forbidden 
to give evidence in ecclesiastical courts, fathers were forbidden 
to allow a son or a daughter to marry a heretic, and to hold 
social intercourse with a heretic was an offence). It regarded 
itself as justified in invoking the power of the state to suppress 
heresy by civil pains and penalties, including even torture and 
death. 

The story of the persecution of heretics by the state must be 
briefly sketched. 

As long as the Christian Church was itself persecuted by the 
pagan empire, it advocated freedom of conscience, and insisted 
tliat religion could be promoted only by instruction and per- 
suasion (Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius) ; but almost 
immediately after Christianity was adopted as the religion of 
the Roman empire the persecution of men for religious opinions 
began. While Constantine at the beginning of his reign (313) 
declared complete religious liberty, and kept on the whole to 
this declaration, yet he confined his favours to the orthodox 
hierarchical church, and even by an edict of the year 326 formally 
asserted the exclusion from these of heretics and schismatics. 
Arianism, when favoured by the reigning em|3eror, showed itself 
even more intolerant than Catholic Orthodoxy. Theodosius 
the Great, in 380, soon after his baptism, issued, with his co- 
ejnp)erors, the following edict : ‘‘ We, the three emp)erors, will 
that all our subjects steadfastly adhere to the religion which was 
taught by St Peter to the Romans, which has been faithfully 
preserved by tradition, and which is now professed by the pontiff 
Damasus of Rome, and Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a man of 
apostolic holiness. According to tnc institution of the Apostles, 
and the doctrine of the Gospel, let us believe in the one Godhead 
of the Father, the Son, ar.d the Holy Ghost, of equal majesty 
in the Holy Trinity. We order that the adherents of this faith 
be called Catholic Christians ; we brand all the senseless followers 
of the other religions with the infamous name of heretics, and 
forbid their conventicles assuming the name of churches. Besides 
the condemnation of divine justice, they must exp>ect the heavy 
p)enalties which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, 
shall think proper to inflict (Schaff’s Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Christianity, i. 142). The fifteen penal laws which this emperor 
issued in as many years deprived them of all right to the exercise 
of their religion, “ excluded them from all civil offices, and 
threatened them with fines, confiscation, banishment and even 
in some cases with death.” In 385 Maximus, his rival and 
colleague, caused seven heretics to be put to death at Treves 
(Trier). Many bishops approved the act, but Ambrose of Milan 
and Martin of Tours condemned it. While Chrysostom dis- 
approved of the execution of heretics, he approved the pro- 
hibition of their assemblies and the confiscation of their churches.” 
Jerome by an appeal to Deut. xiii. 6-10 appears to defend even 
the execution of heretics. Augustine found a justification for 
these penal measures in the “ compel them to come in ” of 
Luke xiv. 23, although his personal leanings were towards 
clemency. Only the persecuted themselves insisted on toleration 
as a Christian duty. In the middle ages the church showed no 
hesitation about persecuting unto death all who dared to con- 
tradict her doctrine, or ch^enge her practice, or question her 
authority. The instruction and persuasion which St Bernard 
favoured found little imitation. Even the Dominicans, who 
began as a preaching order to convert heretics, soon became 
persecutors. In the Albigensian Crusade (a.d. 1209-1229) 
thousands were slaughtered. As the bishops were not zealous 
enough in enforcing penal laws against heretics, the Tribunal of 
the Inquisition was founded in 1232 by Gregory IX., and was 
entrusted to the Dominicans who “ as Domini canes subjected 
to the most cruel tortures all on whom the suspicion of heresy 
fell, and all the resolute were handed over to the civil authorities, 
who readily undertook their execution ” (Kurtz, Church History, 

ii. 137-138^ 

At the Reformation Luther laid down the principle that the 
civil government is concerned with the province of the external 
and temporal life, and has nothing to do with faith and conscience. 
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“ How could ^e emperor gain the right,” he asks, “ to rule my 
faith ? ” With that only the Word of God is concerned. 

Heresy is a spiritual thing,” he says, “ which one cannot hew 
with any iron, bum with any fire, drown with any water. The 
Word of God alone is there to do it.” Nevertheless Luther 
assigned to the state, which he assumes to be Christian, the 
function of maintaining the Gospel and the Word of God in 
public life. He was not quite consistent in carrying out his 
principle (sec Luthard’s Geschichte der christlichen Ethik, ii. 
33). In the Religious Peace of Augsburg the principle “ cujus 
regio ejus religio ” was accepted ; by it a ruler’s choice between 
Catholicism and Lutheranism bound his subjects, but any 
subject unwilling to accept the decision might emigrate without 
hindrance. 

In Geneva under Calvin, while the Consistoire, or ecclesiastical 
court, could inflict only spiritual p)enalties, yet the medieval 
idea of the duty of the state to co-operate with the church to 
maintain the religious purity of the community in matters of 
belief as well as of conduct so far survived that the civil authority 
was sure to punish those whom the ecclesiastical had censured. 
Calvin consented to the death of Servetus, whose views on the 
Trinity he regarded as most dangerous heresy, and whose denial 
of the full authority of the Scriptures he dreaded as overthrow- 
ing the foundations of all religious authority. Protestantism 
generally, it is to be observed, quite approved the execution of 
the heretic. The Synod of Dort (1619) not only condemned 
Arminianism, but its defenders were expelled from the Nether- 
lands ; only in 1625 did they venture to return, and not till 1630 
were tliey allowed to erect schools and churches. In modem 
Protestantism there is a growing disinclination to deal even with 
errors of belief by ecclesiastical censure ; the appeal to the civil 
authority to inflict any penalty is abandoned. During the 
course of the 19th century in Scottish Presbyterianism the 
affirmation of Christ’s atoning death for all men, the denial of 
eternal punishment, the modification of the doctrine of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures by acceptance of the results of the 
Higher Criticism, were all censured as perilous errors. 

The subject cannot be left without a brief reference to the 
persecution of w'itches. To the beginning of the 13th century 
the popular superstitions regarding sorcery, witchcraft and 
compacts with the devil were condemned by the ecclesiastical 
authorities as heathenish, sinful and heretical. But after the 
establishment of the Inquisition heresy and sorcery were 
regarded as correlates, like two agencies resting on and ser\ ice- 
able to the demoniacal powers, and were therefore treated in 
the same way as offences to be punished with torture and the 
stake” (Kurtz, Church History, ii. 195). While the Franciscans 
rejected the belief in witchcraft, the Dominicans were most 
zealous in persecuting witches. In the 1 5th century this delusion, 
fostered by the ecclesiastical authorities, took possession of the 
mind of the people, and thousands, mostly old women, but also 
a number of girls, were tortured and burned as witches. Pro- 
testantism took over the superstition from Catholicism. It 
was defended by James I. of England. As late as the i8th 
century death was inflicted in Germany and Switzerland on men, 
w'omen and even children accused of this crime. This superstition 
dominated Scotland. Not till 1736 were the statutes against 
witchcraft repealed ; an act which the Associate Presbytery 
at Edinburgh in 1743 declared to be “ contrary to the express 
law of God, for which a holy God may be provoked in a way of 
righteous judgment.” 

The recognition and condemnation of errors in religious 
belief is by no means confined to the Christian Church. Only 
a few instances of heresy in other religions can be 
given. In regard to the fetishism of the Gold Coast cMBtima 
of Africa, Jevons (Introduction to the History oj niigtouM, 
Religion, pp. 165-166) maintains that “public opinion 
does not approve of the worship by an indi\'idiml of a suhman, 
or private tutelary deity, and that his dealings with it are 
regarded in the nature of ‘ black art’ as it is not a god of 
the community.” In China there is a “ classical or canonical, 
primitive and therefore alone orthodox (tseking) and true 
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religion,” Confucianism and Taoism, while the ** heterodox 
(sie);* Buddhism especially, is ‘‘ partly tolerated, but generally 
forbidden, and even cruelly persecuted ” (Chantepie de ^ la 
Saussaye, Religionsgeschichte, i. 57 )* Islam “ according 

to an unconfirmed tradition Mahomet is said to have foretold 
that his community would split into sevent}^-three sects (see 
Mahommedan Religion, § Sects), of which only one would 
escape the flames of hell.” The first split was due to uncertainty 
regarding the principle which should rule the succession to the 
Caliphate. The Arabic and orthodox party {i.e. the Sunnites, 
who held by the Koran and tradition) maintained that this 
should be determined by the choice of the community. 'Hie 
Persian and heterodox party (the Shiites) insisted on heredity. 
But this political difference was connected with theological 
differences. The sect of the Mu‘tazilites which affirmed that the 
Koran had l>een created, and denied predestination, began to 
be persecuted by the government in the 9th century, and 
discussion of religious questions was forbidden (see Caliphate, 
sections B and C). The mystical tendency in Islam, Sufism, is 
also regarded as heretical (see Kuenen’s Hibbert Lecture, pp. 
45-50). Buddhism is a wide departure in doctrine and practice 
from Brahmanism, and hence after a swift unfolding and quick 
spread it was driven out of India and had to find a home in 
other lands. Essenism from the standpoint of Judaism was 
heterodox in two respects, the abandonment of animal sacrifices 
and the adoration of the sun. 

Although in Greece there was generally wide tolerance, yet 
in 399 B.c. Socrates was indicted as an irreligious man, a 
corrupter of youth, and an innovator in worship.” 

Besides the works quoted alx)ve, see Gottfried Arnold’s Unpar- 
teiische Kitchen- und Ketzer-Historie^itcig-ijoo \ ed. Schaffhausen, 
17^0). A very good list of \vTiters on heresy, ancient and medieval, 
is given in Burton's Bampton Lectures on Heresies of the Apostolic Age 
(1829). The various Trinitarian and Christologic^ heresies may be 
studied in Domer’s History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ 
1856; Eng. trails., 1861-1862) ; the Gnostic and Manichaean heresies 
in the works of Mansel, Matter and Beausobre ; the medieval heresies 
in Hahn’s Geschichte der Ketzer im Mittelalter (1846-1850), and 
Preger's Geschichte der deutschen Mystik (1875) ; Quietism in Heppe's 
Geschichte der quietistischen Mystik (1)875) ; the Pietist sects in 
Palmer’s Gemeinschaften und Secten Wiirttembergs (1875) ; the 
Reformation and lyth-century heresies and sects in the Anabaptis- 
ticum et enthusiast icum Pantheon und geistliches Riist-Haus (1702). 
B6hmer’.s Jus ccclesiasticum Protestantium (1714-1723), and van 
Esjien’s Jus ect lesiastu um (1702) detail at great length the relations 
of heresy to canon and civil law. On the question of the baptism 
of heretics see Smith and Cheetliam's Diet, of EccL Antiquities^ 

Baptism, Iteration o( ” ; and on that of the readmission of heretics 
into the church, comj^are Martene, Dc ritibusy and Morinus, De 
poenitentia, (A. E. G.*) 

Heresy according to the Law of Eneland . — The highest point reached 
by the ecclesiastical power in England was in the Act De Haeretico 
comlntrendo (2 Henry TV. c. 15). Some have supposed that a writ 
of that name is as old as the common law, but its execution might 
be arrested by a pardon from the crown. The Act of Henry IV. 
enabled the diocesan alone, without the co-operation of a synod, 
to pronounce sentence of heresy, and required the sheriff to execute 
it by burning the offender, without waiting for the consent of the 
crown.* A large number of penal statutes were enacted in the 
following reigns, and the statute i Eliz. c. 1 is regarded by lawyers as 
limiting for the first time the description of heresy to tenets declared 
heretical cither by the canonical Scripture or by the first four general 
councils, or such’ as should thereafter be so d^lared by parliameiit 
with the assent of Convocation. The writ was abolished by 29 Car. H. 
c. 9, which reserved to the ecclesiastical courts their jurisdiction over 
heresy and similar offences, and their power of awarding punishments 
not extending to dcrath. Heresy became henceforward a purely 
ecclesiastical offence, although disabling laws of various kinds 
continued to be enforced against Jew'S, Catholics and other dissenters. 
The temporal courts have no knowledge of any offence known as 
heresy, although incidentally {e.g. in questions of copyright) they 
have refused protection to persons promulgating irreligious or 
blasphemous opinions. As an ecclesiastical offence it wouUl at this 
moment be almost impossililc to say what opinion, in the case of a 
layman at least, would be deemed heretical. Apparently, if a proper 
case could be made out, an ecclesiastical court might still sentence 
a layman to excommunication for heresy, but by no other means 
could his opinions be brought under censure. The last case on the 
subject (Jenkins y. Cook, /.. 7 ?. i P.D. 80) leaves the matter in the 
same uncertainty. In that case a clergyman refused the communion 


* Stephen’s Commentaries, bk. iv. ch. 7. 


to a parishioner who denied the personality of the devil. The j udicial 
committee held that the rights of the parishioners are expressly 
defined in the statute of i Eclw. VI. c. i, and, without admitting that 
the canons of the church, which are not binding on the laity, could 
specify a lawful cause for rejection, held that no lawful cause within 
ine meaning of either the canons or the rubric had been shown. 
It was maintained at the bar that the denial of the most fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity would not be a lawful cause for such 
rejection, but the judgment only queries whether a denial of the 
personality of the devil or eternal punishment is consistent with 
membership of the church. The right of every layman to the offices 
of the church is established by statute without reference to opinions, 
and it is not possible to say what opinions, if any, would operate to 
disqualify him. 

The case of clergymen is entirely different. The statute 13 Eliz. 
c. 12, § 2, enacts that “ if any person ecclesiastical, or which shall 
have an ecclesiastical living, sh^ advisedly maintain or affirm any 
doctrine directly contrary or repugnant to any of the said articles, 
and by conventicle before the bishop of the diocese, or the ordinary, 
or before the queen’s highness’s commissioners in matters ecclesiasti- 
cal, shall persist therein or not revoke his error, or after such revoca- 
tion eftsoons affirm such untrue doctrine," he shall be deprived of 
his ecclesiastical promotions. The act it will be observed applies 
only to clergymen, and the punishment is strictly limited to depriva- 
tion of benefice. The judicial committee of the privy council, as 
the last court of appeal, has on several occasions pronounced judg- 
ments by which the scope of the act has been confined to its narrowest 
legal effect. The court w'ill construe the Articles of Religion and 
formularies according to the legal rules for the interpretation of statutes 
and written instruments. No rule of doctrine is to be ascribed to the 
church which is not distinctly and expressly stated or plainly involved 
in the written law of the Church, and where there is no rule, a clergy- 
man may express his opinion without fear of ^nal consequences. 
In the Essays and Reviews cases (Williams v. the Bishop of Salisbury, 
and Wilson v. Fendall, 2 Moo. P.C.C., N.S. 375) it was held to be 
not penal for a clerg3nnan to speak of merit by transfer as a " fiction," 
or to express a hope of the ultimate pardon of the wicked, or to 
affirm that any part of the Old or Xcw Testament, however uncon- 
nected with religious faith or moral duty, was not written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. In the case of Noble v. Voysey 
{L.R. 3 P.C. 357) in 1871 the committee held that it was not bound 
to affix a meaning to articles of really dubious import, as it 
would have been in cases affecting property. At the same time 
any manifest contradiction of the Articles, or any obvious evasion 
of them, would subject the offender to the penalties of deprivation. 
In some of the cases the question has been raised how far the doctrine 
of the church could be ascertained by reference to the opinions 
generally expressed by divines belonging to its communion. Such 
opinions, it would seem, might l>c taken into account as showing the 
extent of liberty which had been in practice, claimed and exercised 
on tlie interpretation of the articles, but would certainly not he 
allowed to increase their stringency. It is not the business of the 
court to pronounce upon the absolute truth or falsehood of any given 
opinion, but simply to say whether it is formally consistent with the 
legal doctrines of the Church of ICngland. Whether Convocation 
has any jurisdiction in cases of heresy is a question which has 
occasioned some difference of opinion among lawyers. Hale, as 
quoted by Phillimore {Ecc. Law), says that before tlic time of Richard 
il., that Is, before any acts of Parliament were made about heretics, 
it is without question that in a convocation of the clergy or provincial 
synod " they might and frequently did here in England proceed to 
the sentencing of heretics." But later writers, while adhering to the 
statement tliat Convocation might declare opinions to be heretical, 
doubted whether it could proceed to punish the offender, even when 
he was a clerk in orders. Phillimore states that there is no longer 
any doubt, even apart from the effect of the Church Discipline Act 
1840, that Convocation has no power to condemn clergymen for 
heresy. The supposed right of Convocation to stamp heretical 
opinions with its di.sapproval was exercised on a somewhat memorable 
occasion. In 1864 tlie Convocation of the province of Canterbury, 
having taken the opinion of tw'o of the most eminent lawyers of the 
day (Sir Hugh Caims and Sir John Rolt), passed judgment upon 
the volume entitled Essays and Reviews. The judgment purported 
to " synodically condemn the said volume as containing teaching 
contrary to the doctrine received by the United Church of England 
and Ireland, in common with the whole Catholic Church of Christ." 
These proceedings were challenged in the House of l-ords by Lord 
Houghton, and the lord chancellor (Westbury), speaking on behalf 
of the government, stated that if there was any " synodical judginent 
it would be a violation of the law, subjecting those concerned in it 
to the penalties of a praemunire, but that the sentence in question 
was " simply nothing, literally no sentence at all." It is thus at 
least doubtful whether Convocation has a right even to express ati 
opinion unless specially authorized to do so by the crown, and it is 
certain that it cannot do anything more. Heresy or no heresy, in 
the last resort, like all other ecclesiastical questions, is decided by 
the judicial committee of the council. 

The English lawyers, following the Roman law, distinguish 
between heresy and apostasy. The latter offence is dealt witli by an 
act which still stands on the statute book, although it has long been 
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virtually obsolete — the 9 & lo Will. HI. c. 35. If any person who has 
been educated in or has professed the Christian religion shall, by writing, 
printing, teaching, or advised speaking, assert or maintain that there 
are more Gods tl^ one, or shall deny any of the persons of the Holy 
Trinity to be God, or shall deny the Christian religion to be true or the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be of divine 
authority, he shall for the iirst offence be declared incapable of 
holding any ecclesiastical, civil, or military ofiicc or employment, 
and for the second incapable of bringing any action, or of being 
guardian, executor, legatee, or grantee, and shall suffer three years* 
imprisonment without bail. Unitarians were saved from these 
atrocious penalties by a later act (53 Geo. HI. c. 160), which permits 
Christians to deny any of the.* persons in the Trinity without penal 
consequences. 

HEREWARD, usually but erroneously styled “ the Wake ** 
(an addition of later days), an Englishman famous for his re- 
sistance to William the Conqueror. It is now established that 
he was a tenant of Peterborough Abbey, from which he held 
lands at Witham-on-the-Hill and Barholme with Stow in the 
south-western comer of Lincolnshire, and of Crowland Abbey 
at Rippingalc in the neighbouring fenland. His first authentic 
act is the storm and sacking of Peterborough in 1070, in company 
with outlaws and Danish invaders. The next year he took part 
in the desperate stand against the Conqueror's rule made in 
the isle of Ely, and, on its capture by the Normans, escaped 
with his followers thnmgh the fens. That his exploits made 
an exceptional impression on the popular mind is certain from 
the mass of legendary history that clustered round his name ; 
he became, says Mr Davis, “ in papular eyes the champion of 1 
the English national cause.” The Hereward legend has been j 
fully dealt with by him and by Professor Freeman, who observed 
that “ with no name has fiction been more busy.” 

See E. A. Freeman, History of the S'orman Conquest, vol. iv. ; 

]. H. Round, Feuded England -, H. W. C. Davis, England under the 
Normans and A ngevins. (J H. R.) 

HERFORD, a town in the Prussian province of Westphalia, 
situated at the confluen(X" of the Werre and Aa, on the Minden 
& Cologne railway, 9 m. N.E. of Bielefeld, and at the junction 
of the railway to Detmold and Altenbeken. Pop. (1885) 15,902 ; 
(1905)24,821. It possesses six Evangelical churches, notably the 
Miinsterkirche, a Romanesque building with a Gothic apse of the 
15th century ; the Marienkirche, in the Gothic style ; and the 
Johanniskirche, with a steeple 280 ft. high. The other principal 
buildings are the Roman C'atholic church, the synagogue, the 
g>'mnasiiim founded in r54o, the agricultural school and the 
theatre. There is a statue of Frederick William of Brandenburg. 
The industries include cotton and flax -spinning, and the manu- 
facture of linen cloth, carpets, furniture, machinery sugar, 
tobacco and leather. 

Herford owes its origin to a Benedictine nunnery which is 
said to have been founded in 832, and was confirmed by the 
emperor Louis the Pioius in 839. From the emperor Frederick 
1. the abbess obtained princely rank and a seat in the imperial 
diet. Among the abbesses was the celebrated Elizabeth (1618- 
1680), eldest daughter of the elector palatine Frederick V., who 
was a philosophiciil princess, and a pupil of Descartes. Under 
her rule the sect of thcl-abadists settled for some time in Herford. I 
The foundation was secularized in 1803. Herford was a member , 
of the Hanseatic League, and its suzerainty passed in 1 547 from | 
the abbesses lo the dukes of Juliers. In 1631 it became a free ' 
imperial town, but in 1647 it was subjugated by the elector of 
Brandenburg. It came into the possession of Westphalia in ; 
1807, and in 1813 into that of Prussia. 

See L. Holscher, Reformatiofisgeschichte der Stadt Herford (Siitlers- 
loh, 1 888). 

HERGENRdTHER, JOSEPH V9N (1824-1890), Ckrman j 
theologian, was born at Wurzburg in Bavaria on the 15th of | 
September 1824. He studied at Wiirzburg and at Rome. 
After spending a year as parish priest at Zellingen, near his : 
native city, he went, in 1850, at his bishop’s command, to the 
university of Munich, w^here he took his degree of doctor of 
theology the same year, becoming in 1851 Privatdozent, and in : 
1855 professor of ecclesiastical law and history. At Munich 
he gamed the reputation of being one of the most learned 
theologians on the Ultramontane side of the Infallibility question. 


which had begun to be discussed ; and in 1868 he was sent to 
Rome to arrange the proceedings of the Vatican Council He 
was a stanch supporter of the infallibility dogma ; and in 1870 
he wrote Anti-Janus, an answer to The Pope and the Council 
by “Janus’- (Dollinger and J. Friedrich), which made a great 
sensation at the time. In 1877 he was made prelate of the 
papal household ; he became cardinal deacon in 1879, and was 
afterwards made curator of the Vatican archives. He died in 
Rome on the 3rd of October 1890. 

Hergenrother's first published work was a dissertation on the 
doctrine of the Triiiity according to Gregory Nazianzen (Regensburg, 
1850), and from this time onward his literary activity was immense. 
After several arUcies and brochures on Plippolytus and the question 
of the authorship of the Philosophumena, he turned to the study of 
Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, and the history of the Greek 
schism. For twelve years he was engaged upon this work, the 
result being his monumental Photius, Patriarch von Constantino pel. 
Sein Leben, seine Schriften und das griechische Schisma (3 vols., 
Regensburg, 1867-1869) ; an addition^ volume (1869) gave, under 
the title Monumenta Graeca ad Photium . . , pertinentta, a collection 
of the unpublished documents on which the work was largely based. 
Of Hergenrother's other works, the most important are his history 
of the Papal States since the Revolution {Der Kirchenstaat seit der 
franzdsischen Revolution, Freiburg i. B., i860 ; Fr. trans., Leipzig, 
i860), his great work on the relations of church and state [Katholische 
Kirche und christlicher Staat in ihrer geschichtlichen EntwUhelung 
und in Beziehuug auf Fragen der Gegenwari, 2 parts, Froil)urg i. B., 
1872; 2nd ed. expanded, 1876: Eng. trans., London, Balti- 
more, 1889), and his universal church histoiy {Handbuch der cdlge- 
meinen Kirchengcschichte, 3 vol.s., Freiburg 1. B., 1876-1880 ; 2nd 
ed., 1879, &c ; 3rc] ed., 1884-1886 ; 4th ed., by Peter Kirscli, 
1002, &c. ; French trans., Paris, 1880, &c.). He also found time 
for a while to edit the new edition of Wetzer and Wcite's Kirchen- 
lexikon (1877), to superintend the publication of part of the Regesta 
of Pope 1^0 X. (Freiburg i. B., 1884-1885), and to add two volumes to 
Hcfele’s Conciliengeschii hte {//^, 1887 and 1890). 

HERINGSDORF, a seaside resort of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Pomerania, on the north coast of the island of 
Usedom, 5 m. by rail N.W. of Swineiniinde. It is surrounded by 
beech woods, and is perhaps the most popular seaside resort 
on the German shore of the Baltic, being frequented by some 
12,000 visitors annually. 

HERIOT, GEORGE (1563-1623), the founder of Heriot’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh, was descended from an old Haddington 
family ; his father, a goldsmith in Edinburgh, represented 
the city in the Scottish parliament. George was born in 1563, 
and after receiving a good education was apprenticed to his 
father’s trade. In 1586 he married the daughter of a deceased 
Edinburgh merchant, and with the assistance of her patrimony 
set up in business on his own account. At first he occupied a 
small builh ” at the north-cast corner of St Giles’s church, 
and afterwards a more pretentious shop at the west end of the 
building. To the business of a goldsmith he joined that of a 
money-lender, and in 1597 he had acquired such a reputation 
that he was appointed goldsmith to Queen Anne, consort of 
James VJ. In 1601 he became jeweller to the king, and followed 
him to London, occupying a shop opposite the Exchange. Heriol 
was largely indebted for his fortune to the extravagance of the 
queen, and the imitation of this extravagance by the nobility. 
Latterly he had such an extensive business as a jeweller that 
on one occasion a government proclamation was issued calling 
upon all the magistrates of the kingdom to aid him in securing 
the workmen he required. He died in London on the loth of 
February’^ 1623. In 1608, having some time previously lost his 
first wife, he married Alison Primrose, daughter of James 
Primrose, grandfather of the first earl of Rosebery, but she died 
in 1612 ; by neither marriage had he any issue. The surplus 
of his estate, after deducting legacies to his nearest relations 
and some of his more intimate friends, was bequeathed to found 
a hospital for the education of freemen’s sons of the town of 
Edinburgh ; and its value afterwards increased so greatly as to 
supply funds for the erection of several Heriot foundation 
schools in different parts of the city. 

Heriot takes; a leading part in Scott's novel, The Fortunes of Nigel 
(see also the Introduction). A History of Heriot* s Hospital, with 
a Memoir of the Founder, by William Steven, D.D., appeared in 
1827; 2iid ed., 1859. 
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HERIOT» by derivation the arms and equipment (geaiwa) of a 
soldier or army (here ) ; the O. Eng. word is thus here-geatwa. 
The lord of a fee provided his tenant with arms and a horse, 
either as a gift or loan, which he was to use in the military 
service paid by him. On the death of the tenant the lord claimed 
the return of the equipment. When by the iQth century land 
was being given instead of arms, the heriot was still paid, but 
more in the nature of a “ relief ” (g-v.). There seems to have 
been some connexion between the payment of the heriot and 
the power of making a will (F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book 
and Beyond, p. 298). By the 13th century the payment was 
made either in money or in kind by the handing over of the best 
beast or of the best other chattel of the tenant (see Pollock and 
Maitland, History of English Jmw, i. 270 sq.). For the 
manorial law relating to heriots, see Copyhold. 

HERISAU, the largest town in the entire Swiss canton of 
Appenzell, built on the Glatt torrent, and by light railway 
7 m. south-west of St Gall or 13J m. north of Appenzell. In 
1900 it had 13,497 inhabitants, mainly Protestant and German- 
speaking. The lower portion of the massive tower of the parish 
church (Protestant) dates from the nth century or even earlier. 
It is a prosperous little industrial town in the Ausser Rhoden 
half of the canton, especially busied with the manuf^turc of 
embroidery by machinery, and of muslins. Near it is the 
goats’ whey cure establishment of Heinrichsbad, and the two 
castles of Rosenberg and Rosenburg, ruined in 1403 when the 
land rose against its lord, the abbot of St Gall. About 5 m. 
to the south-east is Hundwil, a village of 1523 inhabitants, 
where the Landsgemeinde of Ausser Rhoden meets in the odd 
years (in other years at Trogen) on the last Sunday in April. 

HERITABLE JURISDICTIONS, in the law of Scotland, grants 
of jurisdiction made to a man and his heirs. They were a usual 
accompaniment to feudal tenures, and the power which they 
conferred on great families, being recognized as a source of 
danger to the state, led to frequent attempts being made by 
statute to restrict them, both before and after the Union. They 
were all abolished in 1746. 

HERKIMER, a village and the county-seat of Herkimer 
county, New York, U.S.A., in the township of the same name, 
on the Mohawk river, about 15 m. S.E. of Utica. Pop. (1900) 
5555 > whom 724 were foreim-born; (1910, U.S. census) 
7520. It is served by the New York Central & Hudson Kiver 
r^way, a branch of which (the Mohawk & Malone railway) 
extends through the Adirondacks to Malone, N.Y. ; by inter- 
urban electric railway to Little Falls, Syracuse, Richfield Springs, 
Cooperstown and Oneonta, and by the Erie canal. The village 
has a public library, and is the seat of the Folts Mission Institute 
(opened 1893), a training school for young women, controlled 
by the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Herkimer is situated in a rich dairying 
region, and lias various manufactures. The municipality owns 
and operates its water-supply system and electric -lighting 
plant. Herkimer, named in honour of (^neral Nicholas Herkimer 
(r. 1728-1777), who was mortally wounded in the Battle of 
Oriskany, and in whose memory there is a monument (unveiled 
on the 6tii of August 1907) in the village, was settled about 1725 
by Palatine Germans, who bought from the Mohawk Indians 
a large tract of land including the present site of the village 
and established thereon several settlements which became 
known collectively as the “German Flats.” In 1756 a stone 
house, built in 1J40 by General Herkimer’s father, John Jost 
Herkimer (d. 1775)— apparently one of the original group of 
settlers—a stone church, and other buildings, standing within 
what is now Herkimer village, were enclosed in a stockade and 
ditch fortifications by Sir William Johnson, and this post, at 
first known as Fort Kouari (the Indian name), was subsequently 
called Fort Herkimer. Another fort (Ft. Dayton) was built 
within the limits of the present village in 1776 by Colonel Elias 
Dayton (1737-1807), who later l^came a brigadier-general 
(1783) and served in the Confederation Congress in 1787-1788. 
During the French and Indian War the settlement was attacked 
(i2th November 1757) and practically destroyed, many of the 
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settlers being killed or taken prisoners ; and it was again attacked 
on the 30th of April 1758. In the War of Independence General 
Herkimer assembled here the force which on the 6th of August 
1777 was ambushed near Oriskany on its march from Ft. Dayton 
to the relief of Ft. Schuyler (see Orlskany) ; and the settlement 
was attacked Indians and “ Tories ” in September 1778 and 
in June 1782. The township of Herkimer was organized in 1788, 
and in 1807 the village was incorporated. 

See Nathaniel 1 . Benton, History of Herkimer County (Albany, 
1856) ; and Phoebe S. Cowen, The Herkimers and Schuyler s, 1903). 

HERKOMER, SIR HUBERT VON (1849- ), Briti.sh painter, 

was bom at Waal, in Bavaria, and eight years later was brought 
to England by his father, a wood-carver of great ability. He 
lived for some time at Southampton and in the school of art 
there began his art training ; but in 1866 he entered upon a 
more serious course of study at the South Kensington Schools, 
and in 1869 exhibited for the first time at the Royal Academy. 
By his picture, “ The Last Muster,” at the Academy in 1875, he 
definitely established his position as an artist of high distinction. 
He was elected an associate of the Academy in 1879, academi- 
cian in 1890 ; an associate of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours in 1893, and a full member in 1894 ; and in 1885 
he was appointed Slade professor at Oxford. He exhibited a 
very large number of memorable portraits, figure subjects and 
landscapes, in oil and water colour ; he achieved marked success 
as a worker in enamel, as an etcher, mezzotint engraver and 
illustrative draughtsman ; and he exercised wide influence upon 
art education by means of the Herkomer School (Incorporated), 
at Bushey, which he founded in 1883 and directed gratuitously 
until 1904, when he retired. It was then voluntarily wound up, and 
is now conducted privately. Two of his pictures, “ Found ” (1885) 
and “The Chapel of the C'harterhouse ” (1889), are in the National 
Gallery of British Art. In the year 1907 he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. at Oxford, and a knighthood was conferred upon 
him by the king in addition to the commandership of the Royal 
Victorian Order with which he was already decorated. 

See Hubert von Herkomer, a Study and a Biography, by 

A. L. Baldry (London, 1901) ; Professor Hubert Herkomer, Royal 
Academician, His Life and Work, by W. L. Courtney (London, 1892). 

HERLEN (or Hkki.in), FRITZ, of Nordlingen, German artist of 
the early Swabian school, in the 15th century. The date and 
place of his birth are unknown, but his name is on the roll of the 
tax-gatherers of Ulm in 1449 ^ ^ 4^7 made citizen 

and town painter at Nordlingen, “ because of his acquaintance 
witli Flemish methods of painting.” One of the first of his 
acknowledged productions is a shrine on one of the altars of 
the church of Rothenburg on the Tauber, the wings of which 
were finished in 1466, with seven scenes from the lives of 
Christ and the Virgin Mary. In the town-hall of Rothenburg is a 
Madonna and St Catherine of 1467 ; and in the choir of Nordlingen 
cathedral a triptych of 1488, representing the “ Nativity ” and 
“ Christ amidst the Doctors,” at the side of a votive Madonna 
attended by St Joseph and St Margaret as patrons of a family. 
In each of these works the painter’s name certifies the picture, 
and the manner is truly that of an artist “ acquainted with 
Flemish methods.” We are not told under whom Herlen 
laboured in the Netherlands, but he probably took the same 
course as Schongauer and Hans Holbein the elder, who studied in 
the school of van der Weyden. His altarpicce at Rothenburg 
contains groups and figures, as well as forms of action and drapery, 
which seem copied from those of van der Weyden’s or Memlinc’s 
disciples, and the votive Madonna of 1488, vrhilst characterized 
by similar features, only displays such further changes as may 
be accounted for by the master’s constant later contact with 
contemporaries in Swabia. Herlen had none of the genius of 
Schongauer. He failed to acquire the delicacy even of the 
second-rate men who handed down to Matsys the traditions of the 
15th century ; but his example was certainly favourable to the 
development of art in Swabia. By general consent critics have 
assigned to him a large altar-piece, with scenes from the gospels 
and figures of St Florian and St Floriana, and a Crucifixion, the 
principal figure of which is carved in high relief on the surface of 
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a large panel in the church of Dinkelsbiihl. A ('rucifixion, with 
eight scenes from the New Testament^ is shown as his in the 
cathedral, a “ Christ in Judgment, with Mary and John,” and the 
Resurrection of Souls ” in the town-hall of Nordlingen. A small 
Epiphany, once in the convent of the Minorites of Ulm, is in 
the Holzschuher collection at Augsburg, a Madonna and Circum- 
cision in the National Museum at Munich. Herlen*s epitaph, 
preserved by Rathgeber, states that he died on the 12th of 
October 1491, and was buried at Nordlingen. 

HERMAE, in Greek antiquities, quadrangular pillars, broader 
above than at the base, surmounted by a head or bust, so called 
either because the head of Hermes was most common or from 
their etymologic^d connexion with the Greek word ipfmra (blocks 
of stone), which originally had no reference to Hermes at all. In 
the oldest times Hermes, like other divinities, was worshipped in 
the form of a heap of stones or of an amorphous block of wood or 
stone, which afterwards took the shape of a phallus, the symbol 
of productivity. The next step was the addition of a head to this 
phallic column which became quadrangular (the number 4 was 
sacred to Hermes, who was born on the fourth day of the month), 
with the significant indication of sex still prominent. In this 
shape the number of herms rapidly increased, especially those of 
Hermes, for which the distinctive name of Hermhermae has been 
suggested. In Athens they were found at the comers of streets : 
before the gates and in the courtyards of houses, where they 
were worslu'pped by women as having the power to make them 
prolific ; before the temples ; in the gymnasia and palaestrae. On 
each side of the road leading from the Stoa Poikile to the Stoa 
Basileios, rows of Hermae were set up in such numbers by the 
piety of private individuals or public corporations, that the Stoa 
Basileios was called the Stoa of the Hermae. The function of 
Hermes as protector of the roads, of merchants and of commerce, 
explains the number of Hermae that served the purpose of sign- 
posts on the roads outside the city. It is stated in the pseudo- 
Platonic Hipparchus that the son of Peisistratus had set up 
marble pillars at suitable places on the roads leading from the 
different country districts to Athens, having the places connected 
with the roads inscribed on the one side in a hexameter verse, 
and on the other a pentameter containing a short proverb or 
moral precept for the edification of travellers. Sometimes they 
bore inscriptions celebrating the valour of those who had fought 
for their country. Just as it was customary for the passer-by to 
show respect to the rudest form of the god (the heap of stones) by 
contributing a stone to the heap or anointing it with oil, in like 
manner small offerings, generally of dried figs, were deposited 
near the Hermae, to appease the hunger of the necessitous way- 
farer. Garlands of flowers were also suspended on the two arm- 
like tenons projecting from either side of the column at the top 
(for the oracle at Pharac see Hermes). These pillars were also 
used to mark the frontier boundaries or the limits of different 
estates. The great respect attaching to them is shown by the 
excitement caused in Athens by the “ Mutilation of the Hermae ” 
just before the departure of the Sicilian expedition (May 415 b.c.). 
I'hey formed the object of a special industry, the makers of them 
being called Hermoglyphi. The surmounting heads were not, 
however, confined to those of Hermes ; those of other gods and 
heroes, and even of distinguished mortals, were of frequent 
occurrence. In this case a compound was formed : Hermathena 
(a herm of Athena), Hermares, Hermaphroditus, Hermanubis, 
Hermalcibiades, and so on. In the case of these compounds it is 
disputed whether they indicated a herm with the head of Athena, 
or with a Janus-like head of both Hermes and Athena, or a 
figure compounded of both deities. The Romans not only 
borrowed the Hermes pillars for their deities which at an early 
period they assimilated to those of the Greeks (as Heracles — 
Hercules) but also for the indigenous gods who preserved their 
individuality. Thus herms of Jupiter Terminalis (the hermae 
being identhied with the Roman termini) and of Silvanus occur. 
Under the empire, the function of the hermae was rather archi- 
tectural than religious. They were used to keep up the draperies 
in the interior of a house, and in the Circus Maximus they were 
used to support the barriers. 
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See the ^icle with bibliography by Pierre Paris in Daremberg 
and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des antiquiUs ; for the mutilation of the 
Hermae, Thucydides vi. 27 ; Andocides, De fnysteriis ; Grote, 
HisU of Greece, ch. 58 ; H. Weil, l^tudes sur Va^tiquiti grecque (loool • 
Burolt, Gfiech. Gesch. (ed. 1904), III, ii. p. 1287. ' ' 

HERMAGORAS, of Temnos, Greek rhetorician of the Rhodian 
school and teacher of oratory in Rome, flourished during the 
first half of the ist century b.c. He obtained a great reputation 
among a certain section and founded a special school, the members 
of which called themselves Hermagorei, His chief opponent 
was Posidonius of Rhodes, who is said to have contended with 
him in argument in the presence of Pompey (Plutarch, Pompey, 
42). Hermagoras devoted himself particularly to the branch of 
rhetoric known as oiKovopla {ivventio), and is said to have 
invented the doctrine of the four aroVfi? (status) and to have 
arranged the parts of an oration differently from his predecessors. 
Cicero held an unfavourable opinion of his methods, which w'ere 
approved by Quintilian, although he considers that Hermagoras 
neglected the practical side of rhetoric for the theoretical. 
According to Suidas and Strabo, he was the author of rcxvai. 
prirofHKai (rhetorical manuals) and of other works, which should 
perhaps be attributed to his younger namesake, sumamed 
Carion, the pupil of Theodorus of Gadara. 

See Strabo xiii. p. 621 ; Cicero, De inventione, i. 6. 8, Brutus, 
76, 263. 78, 271 ; Quintilian, InsHt. iii. i. 16, 3. g, ii. 22 : 
C. W. Piderit, De Hermagora rhetore (1839) ; G. Thiele, Hermagoras 
Ein Tieitrag zur Gesohichie der Phetorik (1893). 

HERMANDAD (from hermano, Liit. grrmanus, a brother), a 
Castilian word meaning, strictly speaking, a brotherhood. In 
the Romance language spoken on the east coast of Spain in 
Catalonia it is written germandat or germania. In the form 
germania it has acquired the significance of “ thieves’ Latin ” 
or “ thieves’ cant,” and is applied to any jargon supposed to be 
understood only by the initiated. But the typical “ germania ” 
is a mixture of slang and of the gipsy language. The herman- 
dades have played a conspicuous part in the history of Spain. 
The first recorded case of the formation of an hermandad 
occurred in the 12th century when the towns and the peasantry 
of the north united to police the pilgrim road to Santiago in 
Galicia, and protect the pilgrims against robber knights. 

: Throughout the middle ages such alliances were frequently 
j formed by combinations of towns to protect the roads connecting 
I them, and were occasionally extended to political purposes. 

I They acted to some extent like the Fehmic courts of Germany, 
'fhe Catholic sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, adapted an 
existing hermandad to the purpose of a general police acting 
under officials appointed by themselves, and endowed with 
large powers of summary jurisdiction even in capital cases. 
The hermandad became, in fact, a constabulary, which, however, 
fell gradually into neglect. In Catalonia and Valencia the 
“ germanias ” were combinations of the peasantry to resist 
the exactions of the feudal lords. 

HERMAN DE VALENCIENNES, 12th-century French poet, 
was bom at Valenciennes, of good parentage. His father and 
mother, Robert and H6rembourg, belonged to Hainault, and 
gave him for god-parents (nunt I^ldwin and Countess Yoland — 
doubtless Baldwin IV. of Hainault and his mother Yoland. 
Herman was a priest and the author of a verse Histoire de la 
Bible, which includes a separate poem on the Assumption of the 
j Virgin. The work is generally known as Le Roman de sapience, 
the name arising from a copyist’s error in the first line of the 
poem : 

“ Comens de sai>iense, ce est la cremors dc Dcu " 
the first word being miswritten in one MS. Romens, and in 
another Romanz, His work has, indeed, the form of an ordinary 
romance, and cannot be regarded as a translation. He selects 
such stories from the Bible as suit his purpose, and adds freely 
from legendary sources, displaying considerable art in the 
selection and use of his materials. This scriptural poem, very 
popular in its day, mentions Henry II. of England as already 
dead, and must therefore be assigned to a date posterior to 1189. 

See NoHces et exiraiis des manuscrits (Paris, vol. 34), and Jean 
Bonnard, Les Traductions de la Bible en vers fran^is au moyen dge 
(1884). 
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HERMANN 1 . (d. 1217), landgrave of Tliuringia and count 
palatine of Saxony, was the second son of Louis II. the Hard, 
landgrave of Thuringia, and Judith of Hohenstaufen, sister of 
the emperor Frederick I. Little is known of his early years, 
but in 1180 he joined a coalition against Henry the Lion, duke 
of Saxony, and with his brother, the landgrave ^uis III., 
suffered a short imprisonment after his defeat at Weissensee by 
Henry. About this time he received from his brother Louis the 
Saxon palatinate, over which he strengthened his authority by 
marrying Sophia, sister of Adalbert, count of Sommerschenburg, 
a former count palatine. In 1190 Louis died and Hermann 
by his energetic measures frustrate the attempt of the emperor 
Henry VI. to seize Thuringia as a vacant fief of the Empire, 
and established himself as landgrave. Having joined a league 
against the emperor he was accused, probably wrongly, of an 
attempt to murder him. Henry was not only successful in 
detaching Hermann from the hostile combination, but gained 
his support for the scheme to unite Sicily with the Empire. In 
1197 Hermaim went on crusade. Wlien Henry VI. died in 1198 
Hermann’s support was purchased by the late ero*)eror’s brother 
Philip, duke of Swabia, but as soon as Philip’s cause appeared 
to be weakening he transferred his allegiance to Otto of Bruns- 
wick, afterwards the emperor Otto IV. Philip accordingly 
invaded Thuringia in 1204 and compelled Hermann to come to 
terms by which he surrendered the lands he had obtained in 1198. 
After the death of Philip and the recognition of Otto he was 
among the princes who invited Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 
afterwards the emperor Frederick II., to come to Germany and 
assume the crown. In consequence of this step the Saxons 
attacked Thuringia, but the landgrave was saved by Frederick’s 
arrival in Germany in 1212. After the death of his first wife in 
1195 Hermann married Sophia, daughter of Otto I., duke of 
Bavaria. By her he had four sons, two of whom, Louis and 
Henry Raspe, succeeded their father in turn as landgrave. 
Hermann died at Gotha on the 25th of April 1217, and was 
buried at Reinhardsbrunn. He was fond of the society of men 
of letters, and Walther von der Vogelweide and other Minne- 
singers were welcomed to his castle of the Wartburg. In this 
connexion he figures in Wagner’s Tannhatiser, 

See E. Winkelmann, Philipp von Schwahen und Otto TV, von 
Braunschweig (Leipzig, 1873-1878) ; T. Knochenhauer, Geschichte 
Thiiringens (Gotha, 1871) ; and F. Wachter, ThUringische und ober- 
siichsische Geschichte (Leipzig, 1826). 

HERMANN OF REICHENAU (Hkkimannus AuorENSis), 
commonly distinguished as Ilermannus Contractus, i.e. the Lame 
(10 1 3-1 054), German scholar and chronicler, was the son of 
Count Wolferad of Alshausen in Swabia. Hermann, who 
became a monk of the famous abbey of Reichenau, is at once one 
of the most attractive and one of the most pathetic figures of 
medieval monasticism. Crippled and distorted by gout from 
his childhood, he was deprived of the use of his legs ; but, in 
spite of this, he became one of the most learned men of his time, 
and exercised a great personal and intellectual influence on the 
numerous band of scholars he gathered round him. He died on 
the 24th of September 1054, at the family castle of Alshausen near 
Biberach. Besides the ordinary studies of the monastic scholar, 
he devoted himself to mathematics, astronomy and music, 
and constructed watches and instruments of various kinds. 

His chief work is a Chronicon ad annum which furnishes 

important and original material for the history of the emperor Henry 
III. The first edition, from a MS. no longer extant, was printed by 
J. Sichard at Basel^in 1329, and reissued by Heinrich Peter in 1549 ; 
another edition ap^ared at St Blaise in 1790 under the supervision 
of Ussermann ; and a third, as a result of the collation of numerous 
MSS., forms part of vol. v. of Pertz’s Monumenta Germaniae historica. 
A German translation of the last Ls contributed by K. F. A. Nobbe 
to Die Geschichtsschreiher der deutschen Vorzeit (ist ed., Berlin, 
1851 ; 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1893). The separate lives of Conrad II. 
and Henry III., often ascribed to Hermann, appear to have perished. 
His treatises De mensura astrolabii and De utilitatibus astrolabii 
(to be found, on the authority of Salzburg MSS., in Pez, Thesaurus 
anecdotorum novissimus^ iii.) l>eing the first contributions of moment 
furnished by a European to this subject, Hermann was for a time 
considersd Bie Inventor of the astrolabe. A didactic poem from his 
pen, De octo vitiis frindpalibus^ is printed in Haupt*s Zeitschrift 
fUr deuisches Altertkum (vol. xiii.) ; «itd pe is sometimes credit^ 


with the composition of the Latin hymns Veni Sancte Spiritus^ Salve 
Regina, and Alma Redemptoris, A mariyrologium by Hermann was 
discovered by E. Dummler in a MS. at Stuttgart, and was published 
by him in Das Martyrologium Notkers und seine Verwandten ” 
in Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, xxv. (Gdttingen, 1885). 

See H. Hansiakob, Herimann der Lahme (Mainz, 1875) ; Potthast, 
Bibliotheca med, aev, s, “ Herimannus Augiensis.*' 

HERMANN OF WIED (1477-1552), elector and arclibishop 
of Cologne, was the fourth son of Frederick, count of Wied 
(d. 1487), and was born on the 14th of January 1477. Educated 
for the Church, he became elector and archbishop in 1515, and 
ruled his electorate with vigour and intelligence, taking up at 
first an attitude of hostility towards the reformers and their 
teaching. A quarrel with the papacy turned, or helped to turn, 
his thoughts in the direction of Church reform, but he hoped 
this would come from within rather than from without, and with 
the aid of his friend John Cropper (1503-1559), began, about 
1 536, to institute certain reforms in his own diocese. One step led 
to another, and as all efforts at union failed the elector invited 
Martin Bucer to Cologne in 1542. Supported by the estates 
of the electorate, and relying upon the recess of the diet of 
Regensburg in 1541, he encouraged Bucer to press on with 
the work of reform, and in 1543 invited Melanchthon to his 
assistance. His conversion was hailed with great joy by the 
Protestants, and the league of Schmalkalden declared they were 
resolved to defend him ; but the Reformation in the electorate 
received checks from the victory of Charles V. over William, 
duke of Cleves, and the hostility of the citizens of Cologne. 
Summoned both before the emperor and the pope, the elector 
was deposed and excommunicated by Paul III. in 1546. He 
resigned his office in February 1547, and retired to Wied. 
Hermann, who was also a bishop of Paderbom from 1532 to 
1547, died on the 15th of August 1552. 

See C. Varrentrapp, Hermann von Wied (Leipzig, 1878). 

HERMANN, FRIEDRICH BENEDICT WILHELM VON (1795- 
1868), German economist, was born on the 5th of December 
T795, Dinkelsbiihl in Bavaria. After finishing his primary 
education he was for some time employed in a draughtsman's 
office. He then resumed his studies, partly at the gymnasium 
in his native town, partly at the universities of Erlangen and 
Wurzburg. In 1817 he took up a private school at Nuremberg, 
where he remained for four years. After filling an appointment 
as teacher of mathematics at the g>"mnasium of Erlangen, he 
became in 1823 Privatdozenl at the university in that town. 
His inaugural dissertation was on the notions of political economy 
among the Romans (Dissertaiio exhihms smtentias Romanorum 
ad oeconnmiam politiram pertinentes, Erlangen, 1823). He after- 
wards acted as professor of mathematics at the gymnasium 
and polytechnic school in Nureml^erg, where he continued till 
1827. During his stay there be published an elementary 
treatise on arithmetic and algebra (jJhrhuck der Arith. u, Algeb., 
1826), and made a journey to France to insp>ect the organization 
and conduct of technical schools in that country. The results 
of his investigation were published in 1826 and 1828 (Oher 
technische Unterrichts-Anstalteft). Soon after his return from 
France he was made professor rxtraordi' arzHs of political 
science of the university of Munich, and in 1833 he was advanced 
to the rank of ordinary professor. In 1832 appeared the first 
edition of his great work on political economy, Staatsivirth- 
schaftliche Uniersuchungert. In 1835 bo was made member of the 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. From the year 1836 he 
acted as inspector of technical instruction in Bavaria, and made 
frequent journeys to Berlin and Paris in order to study the 
methods there pursued. In the state service of Bavaria, to which 
he devoted himself, he rose rapidly. In 1837 he was placed on 
the council for superintendence of church and school work ; in 
1839 he was entrusted with the direction of the bureau of 
statistics ; in 1845 he was one of the councillors for the interior ; 
in 1848 he sat as member for Munich in the national assembly 
at Frankfort. In this assembly Hermann, with J ohann Heckscher 
and others, was mainly instrumental in orgamzing the so-called 

Great German ” party, and was .selected as one of the represen- 
tatives of their views at Vienna. Warmly supporting the customs 
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union (Zollverein), he acted in 1S51 as one of its commissioneis 
at the great industrial exhibition at London^ and published 
an elaborate report on the woollen goods. Three years later 
he was president of the committee of ju^es at the similar 
exhibition at Munich, and the report of its proceedings was 
drawn up by him. In 1855 he became councillor of state, the 
highest honour in the service. From 1835 to 1847 he contributed 
a long series of reviews, mainly of works on economical subjects, 
to the Munchener gelehrte Anzeigen and also wrote for Kau’s 
Afchiv der poliiischen Okotwmie and the Augsburger dUgemeine 
Zeitung, As head of the bureau of statistics he published a 
series of valuable annual reports {heitrdge zur Siatistik des 
Kbnigreichs Bayertiy Hefte 1-17, 1850-1867), He was engaged 
at the time of his death, on the 23rd of November 1868, upon 
a second edition of his StaatswirthschajUiche Unterstuhungm, 
which was published in 1870. 

Hermann's rare technological knowledge gave him a great 
advantage in dealing with some economic questions. He 
reviewed the principal fundamental ideas of the science with 
great thoroughness and acuteness. “ His strength/' says 
Roschcr, “ lies in his clear, sharp, exhaustive distinction between 
the several elements of a complex conception, or the several 
steps comprehended in a complex act.” For keen analytical 
power his German brethren compare him with Ricardo. But 
he avoids several one-sided views of the English economist. 
Thus he places public spirit beside egoism as an economic motor, 
regards price as not measured by labour only but as a product 
of several factors, and habitually contemplates the consumption 
of the labourer, not as a part of the cost of production to the 
capitalist, but as the main practical end of economics. 

Sec Kautz, Gesch. Entwicklung d. N ational-Okonomik ^ pp. 633-638 ; 
Roschcr, Gesch, d. NaU-Okon. in Deutschland ^ pp. 860-879. 

HERMANN, JOHANN GOTTFRIED JAKOB (1772 1848), 
German classical scholar and philologist, was bom at J..eipzig on 
the 28th of November 1772. Entering the univensity of his 
native city at the age of fourteen, Hermann at first studied law, 
which he soon abandoned for the classics. After a session at 
Jena in 1793-1794, he became a lecturer on classical literature in 
Leipzig, in 1798 professor extraordinarius of philosophy in the 
university, and in 1803 professor of eloquence (and poetry, 1809). 
He died on the 31st of December 1848. Hermann maintained 
that an accurate knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages was 
the only road to a clear understanding of the intellectual life of the 
ancient world, and the chief, if not the only, aim of philology. 
As the leader of this grammatico-critical school, he came into 
collision with A. Bockh and Otfried Muller, the representatives of 
the historico-antiquarian school, which regarded Hermann's view 
of philology as inadequate and one-sided. 

Hermann devoted his early attention to the classical poetical 
metres, and published several works on that subject, the most 
important Ixiing Elemenla docirinae metricae (1816), in which he 
set forth a sc^ientific theory based on the Kantian categories. 
His writings on Greek grammar are also valuable, especially De 
emendanda raiione Graecae grammaticae (1801), and notes and 
excursus on Vigor's treatise on Greek idioms. His editions of 
the classics include several of the plays of Euripides ; the Clouds 
of Aristophanes (1799) ; Trinummus of Plautus (1800) ; Po'elica 
of Aristotle (1802); Orphica (1805); the Homeric Hymns 
(1806) ; and the Lexicon of Photius (1808). In 1825 Hermann 
finished the edition of Sophocles begun by Erfurdt. His edition 
of Aeschylus was published after his death in 1852 . Ihe OptiscuLa , 
a collection of his smaller writings in Latin, appeared in seven 
volumes between 1827 and 1839. 

See monographs by O. Jahn (1849) and H. Kochly (1874) ; C. 
Bursian, Geschichte der hlassischen Phtlvlogie in Deutschland (1883) ; 
art. in Allgem. deutsihe Biog , ; Sandys, Hist, Class. Schol. iii. 

HERMANN, KARL FRIEDRICH (1804-1855), German classical 
scholar and antiquary, was bom on the 4th of Au^st 1804, at 
Frankfort-on-Main. Having studied at the universities of 
Heidelberg and I.«ipzig, he went for a tour in Italy, on his return 
from which he lectured as Privaidozent in Heidelberg. In 1832 
he was called to Marburg as professor ordinarius of classical 


literature ; and in 1842 he was transferred to Gottingen to the 
chair of philology and archaeology, vacant by the death of 
Otfried Muller. He died at Gottingen on the 31st of December 
1855. His knowledge of all branches of classical learning was 
profound, but he was chiefly distinguished for his works on Greek 
antiquities and ancient philosophy. Among these may be 
mentioned tlie JLehrbuch der grtechischen AntiifutIdJen (new ed. 
1889) dealing with political, religious and domestic antiquities ; 
the Geschichte und System der Plalonischen Philosophie (1839) 
unfinished; an edition of the Platonic Dialogues (6 vols., 1851- 
1853); and Culturgeschickte der Griechen und Rimer (1857- 
1858), published after his death by C. G. Schmidt. He also 
edited the text of Juvenal and Persius (1834) ^nd Lucian’s 
De conscribenda kistoria (1828). A collection ^f Abhandlungen 
und Beitrdge appeared in 1849. 

See M. Lechiier, Zw Erinnerung an K. P. Hermann (1864), and 
article by C. Halm in Allgemcine deutschc Biographic, xii. (1880). 

HERMAPHRODITUS, in Greek mythology, a being, partly male, 
partly female, originally worshipped as a divinity. The conception 
undoubtedly had its origin in the East, where deities of a similar 
dual nature frequently occur. The oldest traces of the cult in 
Greek countries are found in Cyprus. Here, according to 
Macrobius (Saturnalia, iii. 8) there was a beiirded statue of a 
male aphrodite, called Aphroditos by Aristophanes (probably in 
his Nto/?os', a similar variant). Philochorus in his Atthis (ap. 
Macrobius loc. cit.) further identified this divinity, at whose 
sacrifices men and women exchanged garments, with the moon. 
This double sex also attributed to Dionysus cuid I'riapus *the 
union in one being of the two principles of generation and con- 
ception— denotes extensive fertilizing and productive powers. 
This Cyprian Aphrodite is the same as the later Hermaphro- 
ditos, which simply means Aphroditos in the form of a herm 
(see Hkrmae), and first occurs in the Characteres (36) of 
Theophrastus. After its introduction at Athens (probably in the 
5th (century B.c.), the importance of this being seems to have 
declined. It appears no longer as the object of a special cult, but 
limited to the homage of certain sects, expressed by superstitious 
rites of obscure significance. The still later form of the legend, a 
product of the Hellenistic period, is due to a mistaken etymology 
of the name. In ac(X)rdance with this, Hermaphroditus is the son 
of Hermes and Aphrodite, of whom the nymph of the fountain of 
Salraacis in Caria 1 )ecame enamoured while he was bathing. \V hen 
her overtures were rejected, she embraced him and entreated 
the gods that she might be for ever united with him. I'he result 
was the formation of a being, half man, half woman. 'J'his story 
is told by Ovid (Metam. iv. 285) to explain the peculiarly enervat- 
ing qualities of the water of the fountain. Strabo (xiv. p. 656) 
attributes its bad reputation to the attempt of the inhabitants of 
the country to find some excuse for the demoralization caused by 
their own luxurious and effeminate habits of life. There was a 
famous statue of Hermaphroditus by Polyclcs of Athens, probably 
the younger of the two statuaries of that ntime. In later Greek 
art he was a favourite subject. 

See articles in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquiUs, 
and Roschcr ’s Lex ikon dev AJythotogie : and for art, A. Baumeister, 
Detikmdler des hlassischen Altertums (1S84-1888). 

HERMAS, SHEPHERD OF, one of the works representing the 
Apostolic F'athers (q,v.), a hortatory writing which “ holds the 
mirror up ” to the (!hurch in Rome during the 3rd Christian 
generation. This is the period indicated by the evidence of the 
Muratorian Canon, which assigns it to the brother of Pius, 
Roman bi.shop c. 139-154. Probably it was not the fruit of a 
single effort of its author. Rather its contents came to him 
piecemeal and at various stages in his ministry as a Christian 
'* prophet,” extending over a period of years ; and, like certain 
f)ld Testament prophets, he show^s us how by his own experiences 
he became the medium of a divine message to his church and to 
God’s “ elect ” people at large. 

In its present form it falls under three heads: Visions, Mandates, 
Similitudes. But these divisions are misleading. The personal 
and preliminary revelation embodied in Vision i. brings the 
prophet a new sense of sin as essentially a matter of the heart, 
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and an awakened conscience as before the “ glopr of God/’ the 
Creator and Upholder of all thinj^. His responsibility also for the 
sad state of religion at home is emphasized^ and he b given a 
mission of repentance to his erring children. How far in all this 
and in the next vision the author is describing facts^ and how far 
transforming his personal history into a t5^e (after Uie manner of 
Bunyan s Pilgrim's Progress), the better to impress his moral 
upon his readers, is uncertain. But the whole style of the work, 
with its use of conventional apocalyptic forms, favours the more 
symbolic view. Vision ii. records his call proper, through revela- 
tion of his essential message, to be delivered both to his wife and 
children and to “ all the saints who have sinned unto this day ” 
(2. 4), It contains the assurances of forgiveness even for the 
gravest sins after baptism (save blasphemy of the Name and 
betrayal of the brethren, Sim. ix. 19), “ if they repent with their 
whole heart and remove doubts from their minds. For the Master 
hath sworn by His glory (‘ His Son,* below) touching His elect, 
that if there be more sinning after this day which He hath 
limited, they shall not obtain salvation. For the repentance of 
the righteous hath an end ; the days of repentance for all saints 
are fulfilled. . . . Stand fast, then, ye that work righteousness and 
be not of doubtful mind. . . . Happy are all ye that endure the 
great tribulation which is to come. . . . The Lord is nigh unto 
them that turn to Him, as it is written in the book of Eldad and 
Modad, who prophesied to the people in the wilderness.” 

Here, in the gist of the “ booklet ” received from the hand of 
a female figure representing the Church, we have in germ the 
message of The Shepherd. But before Hermas announces it to the 
Roman Church, and through “ Clement ” * to the churches 
abroad, there are added two Visions (iii. iv.) tending to heighten 
its impressiveness. He is shown the “ holy church ” under the 
similitude of a tower in building, and the great and final tribu- 
lation (already alluded to as near at hand) under that of a 
devouring beast, which yet is innocuous to undoubting faith. 

Hermas begins to deliver the message of Vis. i.-iv., as bidden. 
But as he does so, it is added to, in the way of detail and illustra- 
tion, by a fresh series of revelations through an angel in the 
guise of a Shepherd, who in a preliminary interview announces 
himself as the Angel of Repentance, sent to administer the 
special “ repentance ” which it was Hermas’s mission to declare. 
This interview appears in our MSS. as Vis. v.,'^ but is really a 
prelude to the Mandates and Similitudes which form the bulk of 
the whole work,hence known as “ The Shepherd The relation of 
this second part to Vis. i.-iv. is set forth by the Shepherd himself. 

“ I was sent, quoth he, to show thee again all that thou sawest 
before, to wit the sum of the things profitable for thee. First of 
all write thou my mandates and similitudes ; and the rest, as 1 
will show thee, so shalt thou write.” This programme is fulfilled 
in the xii. Mandates — ^perhaps suggested by the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles (see DiDACHfi), which Hermas knows — ^and 
Similitudes i.-viii., while Simil. ix. is “ the rest ” and constitutes 
a distinct ** Ixjok ” {Sim. ix. i. i, x. 1. i). In this latter the 
building of the Tower, already shown in outline in Vis. iii., is 
shown “ more carefully ” in an elaborate section dealing with the 
same themes. One may infer that Sim. ix. represents a distinctly 
later stage in Hermas’s ministry —during the whole of which he 
seems to have committed to writing what he received on each 
occasion,” possibly for recital to the church (cf. Vis. ii. fin.). 
Finally came Sim. x., really an epilogue in which Hermas is 
” delivered ” afresh to the Shepherd, for the rest of his days. 
He is “ to continue imthis ministry ” of proclaiming the Shepherd’s 

‘ Mon‘ one interpretation, typical or otherwise, of this 

** Clement " is |>ossible ; but none justifies us in assigning even to 
this FwioM a date consistent with that usually given to the tradi- 
tional bisho]) of this name (see Clement I.). Yet we may have to 
correct the dubious chronology of the first Roman bishops by this 
datum, and prolong his life to about a.d. 110. This is Hamack's 
date for the nucleus of Vis. ii., though he places our Vis. i.-iu. later 
in Trajan’s reign, and thinks F1.9. iv. later still. 

^ That a prior vision in which Hermas was ” delivered ” to the 
Shepherd's charge, has dropped out, seems implied by Fis. v. 3 f., 
Sim. X. I, I. 

^ Hamack places The Shepherd *’ proper mostly under Hadrian 
(117-138), and the completed work c. 140-145. 1 


teaching, ” so that th^ who have repented or are about to rep^t 
may have the same mind with thee,” and so receive a good report 
before God (Sim. x. 2. 2-4). Only they must “ make haste to do 
aright,” lest while they delay the tower be finished (4. 4), and the 
new aeon dawn (after the final tribulation ; cf. Vis. iv. 3. 5). 

The ration here indicated between the Shepherd’s instruction 
and the initial message of one definitive repentance, open to those 
believers who have ^ready “broken” their “seal” of baptism by 
deadly sins, as announced in Visions i.-iv. is made yet plainer by 
Sim. vi. I. 3 f. “ These mandates are profitable to such as are 
about to repent ; for except they walk in them their repentance 
is in vain.” Hennas sees that mere repentance is not enough to 
meet the backsliding condition in which so many Christians then 
were, owing to the recoil of inveterate habits of worldliness ^ 
entrenched in society around and within. It is, after all, too 
negative a thing to stand by itself or to satisfy God. “ C^e, 
Hermas,” says the Church, “ to pray all about thy sins. Ask for 
righteousness also ” (Vis. iii. 1. 6). The pK)sitive Christian ideal 
which “ the saints ” should attain, “ the I^rd enabling,” it is the 
business of the Shepherd to set forth. 

Here lies a great merit of Ilermas’s book, his insight into 
experimental religion and the secret of failure in Christians about 
him, to many of whom Christianity had come by birth rather than 
persona] conviction. They shared the worldly spirit in its various 
forms, particularly the desire for wealth and the luxuries it 
affords, and for a place in “ good society ” — ^which meant a p^an 
atmosphere. Thus they were divided in soul between spiritual 
goods and worldly pleasures, and were apt to doubt whether the 
rewards promised by God to the life of “ simplicity ” (all Christ 
meant by the childlike spirit, including generosity in giving and 
forgiving) and self-restraint, were real or not. For while the 
expected “ end of the age ” delayed, persecutions abounded. 
Such “ double-souled ” persons, like Mr Facing-bo th-ways, 
inclined to say, “ The Christian ideal may be gloriou.s, but is it 
practicable ? ” It is this most fatal doubt which evokes the 
Shepherd’s sternest rebuke ; and he meets it with the ultimate 
religious app)cal, viz. to “ the glory of God.” He who made man 
“ to rule over all things under heaven,” could He have given 
behests beyond man’s ability ? If only a man “ hath the Lord in 
his heart,” he “ shall know that there is nothing easier nor 
sweeter nor gentler than these mandates ” (Mand. xii. 3-4). 
So in the forefront of the Mandates stands the secret of all : 
“ First of all believe that there is one God. . . . Believe therefore 
in Him, and fear Him, and fearing Him have self-mastery. For 
the fear of the Lord dwclleth in the good desire,” and to “ put on ” 
this master-desire is to possess power to curb “ evil desire ” in all 
its shapes (Mand. xii. 1-2). Elsewhere “ good desire ” is analysed 
into the “ spirits ” of the several virtues, which yet are organically 
related. Faith being mother, and Self-mastery her daughter, and 
so on (Vis. iii. 8. 3 seq. ; cf. Sim. ix. 15). These are the specific 
forms of the Holy Spirit power, witliout whose indwelling the 
mandates cannot be kept (Sim. x. 3 ; cf. ix. 13. 2, 24. 2). 

Thus the “ moralism ” sometimes traced in Hermas is apparent 
rather than real, for he has a deep sense of the enabling grace of 
God. His defect lies rather in not presenting the historic Christ 
as the Christian’s chief inspiration, a fact which connects itself 
with the strange absence of the names “ Jesus ” and “ Christ.” 
He uses rather “ the Son of God,” in a peculiar Adoptianist 
sense, which, as taken for granted in a work by the bishop’s own 
brother, must be held typical of the Roman Church of his day. 
But as it is implicit and not part of his distinctive message, it did 
not hinder his book from enjoying wide quasi-canonical honour 
during most of the Ante-Niceilc period. 

The absence of the historic names, " Jesus “ and ” Christ/’ may 
be due to the form of the book as purporting to quote angelic com- 
munications. This would also explain the absence of explicit 
scriptural citations generally, though knowledge both of the Old 
Testament and of several New Testament b^ks — including the 
congenially symbolic Gospel of John — is clear (cf. The New Testa- 
ment in the A postolic Fathers, Oxford, 1905, 105 seij.). The one excep- 
tion is a propnetic writing, the apocryphal B ook of Eldad and Modad, 

* A careful study of practical Christian ethics at Rome as implied 
in the Shepherd, will be found in E. von Dobschiitz, Christian Life 
in the Primitive Church (1904). 
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which is cited apparently as being similar in the scope of its message. 
Among its non-scripturm sources may be named the allegoric picture 
of human life known as Tabula Cebetis (cf. C. Taylor, as below), tlie 
Didache, and perhaps certain “ Sibylline Oracles. 

Hennas regarded Christians as '* justihod by the most reverend 
Angel *' (i.c. the pre-existent Holy Spirit or Son, who dwelt in 
Christ's “ flesli ”), in baptism, the " seal ** which even Old Testament 
saints had to receive in Hades (Sim, ix. i6. 3-7) and so attain to 
•' life." Yet the degree of " honour " (e.g. that of martyrs, 
iii. 2 ; Sim. ix. 28), the exact place in the kingdom or consummated 
church <the Tower), is given as reward for zeal in doii^ God’s will 
beyond the minimum requisite in all. Here comes in Hermas’s 
doctrine of works of supererogation, in fulfilment of counsels of 
perfection, on lines already seen in Did. vi. 2. cf. i. 4, and reappearing 
in the two types of Christian recognized by Clement and Origen and 
in later Catholicism. Again his doctrine of fasting is a spiritualizing 
of a current opus operaium conception on Jewish lines as though 
" keeping a watch ” (statio) in that way atoned for sins (Sim. v.). 
The Shepherd enjoins instead, first, as "a perfect fast," a fast 
" from every evil word and every evil desire, . . . from all the 
vanities of this world-age " (3. 6 ; cf. Barn. iii. and the Oxjnrhynchus 
Saying, " except ye fast from the world ") ; and next, as a counsel 
of perfection, a fast to yield somewltat for the relief of Uie widow 
ana orphan, that this extra " service " may be to God for a 
" sacrihee." 

Generally speaking, Hermas's piety, especially in its language, 
adheres closely to Old Testament forms. But it is doubtful (pace 
Spitta and Volter, who assume a Jewish or a pioselytc basis) whether 
this means more than that the Old Testament was still the Scriptures 
of the Church. In this respect, too, Hermas faithfully reflects the 
Roman Church of tlie early 2nd century (cf. the language of 1 Clem., 
esp. the liturgical parts, and even the Roman Mass). Indeed the 
prime value of the Shepherd is the light it casts on Christianity at 
Rome in the otherwise obscure period c. 110-140, when it had as 
yet hardly felt the influences converging on it from other centres 
of tradition and thought. Thus Hermas’s comparatively mild 
censures on Gnostic teachers in Sim. ix. suggest that the greater 
systems, like the Valentiiiian and Marcionite, had not yet made an 
impro.ssion tliere, as Ilarnack argues that they must have done by 
c. 145. This date, then, is a likely lower limit for Hermas’s revision 
of his earlier prophetic memoranda, and their publication in a single 
homogeneous work, such as the Shepherd appears to be. Its wider 
historic significance — it was felt by its author to be adapted to the 
needs of the Church at large, and was generally welcomed as such - - 
is great but hard to determine in detail.^ What is certain is its 
influence on the development of the Church’s policy as to discipline 
in grave cases, like apostasy and adultery — a burning quc.stion for 
.some generations from the end of the 2nd century, particularly in 
Rome and North Africa. Indirectly, too, Hermas tended to keep 
alive the idea of the Christian prophet, even after Montani.sm had 
helped to discredit it. 

Litfrature. — The chief modem edition is l>y O. von (iebhardt 
and A. Harnack, in Ease. iii. of their Pair, apost. opera (I^ipzig, 
1S77) ; it is edited less fully liy F. X. Funk, J^atr. apost. (Tiibiugen, 
1001), and in an English trails., with Introduction and occasional 
notes, by Dr C. Taylor (S.l’.C.K., 2 vols., 1903-1006). For the wide 
literature of the subject, see the two former editions, also Harnack’s 
Chronologie der allchr. Lit. i. 257 .seq., and O. Bardenhewer, Gesch. 
der altkirchl. Lit. i. 557 seq. For the authorship see Apocalyptic 
Literature, sect. III. (J. V. B.) 

HERMENEUTICS (Gr. ep/Ai/peiriA/J, sc. r^xxnfj, I^t. ars 
hermeneutica, from Ippp'ci'jc/p, to interpret, from Hermes, the 
messenger of the gods), the science or art of interpretation or 
explanation, especially of the Holy Scriptures (see Theology). 

HERMES, a Greek god, identified by the Romans with 
Mercury. The derivation of his name and his primitive character 
are very uncertain. TTie earliest centres of his cult were Arcadia, 
where Mt. Cyllene was reputed to be his birthplace, the islands 
of Lemnos, Imbros and Samothrace, in which he was associated 
with the Cabeiri and Attica. In Arcadia he was specially 
worshipped as the god of fertility, and his images were ithyphallic, 
as also were the “ ITermae ” at Athens. Herodotus (ii. 51) 
states that the Athenians borrowed this type from the Pelasgians, 
thus testifying to the great antiquity of the phallic Hermes. At 
Cyllene in Elis a mere phallus served as his emblem, and was 
highly venerated in the time of Pausanias (vi. 26. 3). Both in 
literature and cult Hermes was constantly associated with the 
protection of cattle and sheep ; at Tanagra and elsewhere his 
title was the ram-l3earer. As a pastoral god he was 

often closely connected with deities of vegetation, especially Pan 
and the nymphs. His pastoral character is recognized in the 

' Note the prestige of martyrs and confes.sors, the ways of true and 
false prophets in Mand. xi., sind the different types of evil and good 
" walk *’ among Christians, e.g. in Vis. iii. 5-7 ; Mand. viii. ; Sim. viii. 
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Iliad (xiv. 490)^ and the later epic hymn to Hermes ; and his- 
Homeric titles dKamfra, eptounos, Swrwp edwv, probably refer to 
him as the giver of fertility. In the Odyssey, however, he appears 
mamly as the messenger of the gods, and the conductor of the 
dead to Hades. Hence in later times he is often represented in 
art and mythology as a herald. The conductor of souls was 
naturally a chthonian god ; at Athens there was a festival in 
honour of Hermes and the souls of the dead, and Aeschylus 
(Persae, 628) invokes Hermes, with Earth and Hades, in sum- 
moning a spiritfroin the underworld. Thefunction of a messenger- 
god may have originated the conception of Hermes as a dream- 
god ; he is called the " conductor of dreams (i/yy/Twp dvelfmv), 
and the Greeks offered to him the last libation before sleep. As a 
messenger he may also have become the god of roads and door- 
ways ; he was the protector of travellers and his images were 
used for boundary-marks (see Hermae). It was a custom to 
make a cairn of stones near the wayside statues of Hermes, each 
passer-by adding a stone ; the significance of the practice, 
which is found in many countries, is discussed by Frazer (Golden 
Bough, 2nd ed., iii. 10 f.)and Hartland (Legend 0/ Perseus, ii. 228). 
Treasure found in the road (eppuor) was the gift of Hermes, and 
any stroke of good luck was attributed to him ; hut it may be 
doubted whether his patronage of luck in general was developed 
from his function as a god of roads. As the giver of luck he 
became a deity of gain and commerce dyopalosi), an 

aspect which cau.sed his identification with Mercury, thp Roman 
god of trade. F>om this conception his thievish character may 
have been evolved. I'he trickery and cunning of Hermes is a 
prominent theme in literature from Homer downwards, although 
it is very rarely recognized in official cult.- In the hymn to 
Hermes the god figures as a precocious child (a type familiar in 
folk-lore), who when a new-born babe steals the cows of Apollo. 
In addition to these characteristics various other functions were 
assigned to Hermes, who developed, perhaps, into the most 
complete type of the \ ersatile Greek. In many respects he was a 
counterpart of Apollo, less dignified and powerful, but more 
I human tlian his greater brother. Hermes Wiis a patron of music, 
like Apollo, and invented the cithara ; he presided over the 
games, with Apollo and Heracles, and his statues were common in 
the st^ia and gymnasia. He became, in fact, the ideal Greek 
youth, equally proficient in the “ musical and “ gymnastic ” 
branches of (ireck education. On the “ musical side he was 
the special patron of eloquence (Aoyios) ; in gymnastic, he was 
the giver of grace rather than of strength, which was the province 
of Heracles. Though athletic, he was one of 1;he least militant of 
the gods ; a title irpnpaxos, the Defender, is found only in con- 
nexion with a victory of young men (“ ephebes ”) in a battle at 
Tanagra. A further point of contact between Hermes and Apollo 
may here be noted : both had prophetic powers, although 
Hermes held a place far inferior to that of the Pythian god, and 
possessed no famous oracle. Certain forms of popular divination 
were, however, under his patronage, notably the world-wide 
process of divination by pebbles (Opuu). The “ Homeric ” Hymn 
to Hermes explains these minor gifts of prophecy as delegated by 
Apollo, who alone knew the mind of Zeus. Only a single oracle is 
recorded for Hermes, in the market-place of Pharae in Achaea, 
and here the procedure was akin to popular divination. An altar, 
furnished with lamps, was placed before the statue ; the inquirer, 
after lighting the lamps and offering incense, plared a coin in the 
right hand of the god ; he then whispered his question into the 
ear of the statue, and, stopping his own ears, left the market 
place. The first sound which he heard outside was an omen. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that it is difficult to 
derive the many-sided character of Hermes from a single ele- 
mental conception. The various theories which identified him 
with the sun, the moon or the dawn, may be dismissed, as they do 
not rest on evidence to which value would now l>e attached. The 
Arcadian or “ Pelasgic ** Hermes may have been an earth-deity, 
as his connexion with fertility suggests ; but his symbol at Cyllene 

’•* We only hear of a Hermes 3 A\to? at Pdlene (Paus. vii. 27. 1) 
and of the custom of allowing promiscuous thieving during the 
festival of Hermes at Samos (Plut. Quaest. Grace. 55). 
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luther points to a mere personification of reproductive powers. 
According to Plutarch the ancients “ set Hermes by the side of 
Aphrodite/' the male and female principles of generation ; 
and the two deities were worshipped together in Argos and else- 
where. But this phallic character does not explain other aspects 
of Hermes, as the messenger-god, the master-thief or the ideal 
Greek ephebe. It is impossible to adopt the view that the 
Homeric poets turned the rude shepherd-god of Arcadia into a 
messenger, in order to provide him with a place in the Olympian 
circle. To their Achaean audience Hermes must have been more 
than a phallic god. It is more probable that the Olympian 
Hermes represents the fusion of several distinct deities. Some 
scholars hold that the various functions of Hermes may have 
originated from the idea of good luck which is so closely bound up 
with his character. As a pastoral god he would give luck to the 
flocks and herds ; when worshipped by townspeople, he would 
give luck to the merchant, the orator, the traveller and the 
athlete. But though the notion of luck plays an important part 
in early thought, it seems improbable that the primitive Greeks 
would have personified a mere abstraction. Another theory, 
which has much to commend it, has been advanced by Roscher, 
who sees in Hermes a wind-god. His strongest arguments are 
that the wind would easily develop into the messenger of the 
gods (Atlas' oJ 5 /oos), and that it was often thought to promote 
fertility in crops and cattle. Thus the two aspects of Hermes 
which seem most discordant are referred to a single origin. The 
Homeric epithet *A/)y£4<^»i'r)/5, which the Greeks interpreted as 

the slayer of Argus,” inventing a myth to account for Argus, is 
explained as originally an epithet of the wind (dpyt<m)«j), which 
clears away the mists (d/>y»s', */»a/i/w). The uncertainty of the 
wind might well suggest the trickery of a thief, and its whistling 
might contain the germ from which a god of music should be 
developed. But many of Roscher's arguments are forced, and 
his method of interpretation is not altogether sound. For 
example, the last argument would equally apply to Apollo, and 
would lead to the improbable conclusion that Apollo was a 
wind-god. It must, in fact, be remembered that men make 
their gods after their own likeness ; and, whatever his origin, 
Hermes in particular was endowed with many of the qualities and 
habits of the Greek race. If he was evolved from the wind, his 
character had become so anthropomorphic that the Greeks 
had practically lost the knowledge of his primitive significance ; 
nor did Greek cult ever associate him with the wind. 

The oldest form under which Hermes was represented was that 
of the Hermae mentioned above. Alcamenes, the rival or pupil 
of Pheidias, was the sculptor of a herm at Athens, a copy of which, 
dating from Roman times, was discovered at Pei^gamum in 1903. 
But side by side with the Hermae there grew up a more anthropo- 
morphic conception of the god. In archaic art he was portrayed 
as a full-grown and bearded man, clothed in a long chiton, and 
often wearing a cap (Kwrj) or a broad-brimmed hat (ttctoo-os), 
and winged boots. Sometimes he was repre.sented in his pastor^ 
character, as when he bears a sheep on his shoulders ; at other 
times he appears as the messenger or herald of the gods with the 
KTfpvKtlov, or herald’s staff, which is his most frequent attribute. 
From the latter part of the 5th century his art-type was changed 
in confonnity with the general development of Greek sculpture. 
He now became a nude and beardless youth, the type of the 
young athlete. In the 4th century this type was probably fixed 
by Praxiteles in his statue of Hermes at Olympia. 

Authorities. — F«i*G. Welckor, Griech. GdtUrl, i. 342 f. (Gottingen, 
^‘^57-1863) I I- Preller, ed. C. Robert, Griech. Mythologies ii. 385 scq. 
(Berlin, 1894) ; W. H. Roscher, Lex. der griech. w. rOm. Mythologies 
s.v, (Leipzig, 1884-1886) ; A. I-ang, Myth, Ritual and Religion, 
ii. 225 seq. (London, 1887) ; C. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Diet, des 
ant. grecques et rom. ; Famdl, Cults v. (1909) ; O. Gruppe, Griech. 
Mythologie u. Religionsgesch, p. 1318 seq. (Munich, 1906). In the 
article Greek Art, figs. 43 and 82 (Plate VI.) represent the Hermes 
of Praxiteles ; fig. 57 (Plate II.), a professed copy of the Hermes of 
Alcamenes. (E. E. S.) 

HERMES, GEORG (1775-1831), German Roman Catholic 
theologian, was bom on the 22nd of April 1775, Dreyerwalde, 
in Westphalia, and was educated at the g3nnnasium and univer- 
sity of Munster, in both of which institutions he afterwards 


taught. In 1820 he was appointed professor of theology at 
Bonn, where he died on the 26th of May 1831. Hermes had 
a devoted band of adherents, of whom the most notable was 
Peter Josef Elvenich (1796-1886), who became professor at 
Breslau in 1829, and in 1870 threw in his lot with the Old Catholic 
movement. His works were Untersuchungen uber die innere 
Wahfheit des Christenthums (Munster, 1805), and Einleitung in 
die chnstkatholische Theologie, of which the first part, a philo- 
sophical introduction, was published in 1819, the second part, 
on positive theology, in 1829. liht Einleitung never com- 
pleted. His ChrisikaikoUsche Dogmatik was published, from 
his lectures, after his death by two of his students, Achterfeld 
and Braun (3 vols., 1831-1834). 

The Einleitung is a remarkable work, both in itself and in its 
effect upon Catholic theology in Germany. Few works of modem 
times have excited a more keen and bitter controversy. Hermes 
himself was very largely under the influence of the Kantian and 
Fichtean ideas, and though in the philosophical portion of his 
Einleitung he criticizes both these thinkers severely, rejects 
their doctrine of the moral law as the sole guarantee for the 
existence of God, and condemns their restricted view of the 
possibility and nature of revelation, enough remained of purely 
speculative material to render his system obnoxious to his church. 
After his death, the contests between his followers and their 
opponents grew so bitter that the dispute was referred to the 
papal see. The judgment was adverse, and on the 25th of 
September 1835 ^ papal bull condemned both parts of the 
Einleitung and the first volume of the Dogmatik. Two months 
later the remaining volumes of the Dogmatik were likewise 
condemned. The controversy did not cease, and in 1845 a 
systematic attempt was made anonymously by F. X. Werner to 
examine and refute the Hermesian doctrines, as contrasted with 
the orthodox Catholic faith {Der Hermesianismus, 1845). In 
1847 the condemnation of 1835 was confirmed by Pius IX. 

See K. Werner, Ceschichtc der katholischen Theologie (t866), 
pp. 405 sqq. 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS (“ the thrice greatest Hermes ”), 
an honorific designation of the Egyptian Hermes, i.e, ThoUi 
{q.v.), the god of wisdom. Tn late hieroglyphic the name of 
Thoth often has the epithet the twice very great,” sometimes 
“ the thrice very great ” ; in tlie popular language (demotic) 
the corresponding epithet is “ the five times very great,” found 
as early as the 3rd century b.c. Greek translations give o ptyivs 
nal /*cya« and /teywrros' : rpUrptyasi occurs in a late magical 
text, o rpurp.kyuTTO'i has not yet been found earlier than the 
2nd century a.d., but there can now be no doubt of its origin in 
the above Egyptian epithets. 

Thoth was the scribe of the gods,” “ Lord of divine words,” 
and to Hermes was attributed the authorship of all the strictly 
sacred books generally called by Greek authors Hermetic. 
These, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, our sole ancient 
authority {Strom, vi. p. 268 et seq.), were forty-two in number, 
and were subdivided into six divisions, of which the first, con- 
taining ten books, was in charge of the “ prophet ” and dealt 
with laws, deities and the education of priests ; the second, 
consisting of the ten books of the .Uolisies, the official whose 
duty it was to dress and ornament the statues of the gods, 
treated of sacrifices and offerings, prayers, hymns, festive 
processions ; the third, of the “ hierogrammatist,” also in ten 
books, was called “ hieroglyphics,” and was a repertory of 
cosmographical, geographic and topographical information ; 
the four l^oks of the ” horoscopus ” were devoted to astronomy 
and astrology ; the two books of the “ chanter ” contained 
respectively a collection of songs in honour of the gods and a 
description of the royal life and its duties ; while the sixth and 
last division, consisting of the six books of the ** pastophorus,” 
was medical. Clemens’s statement cannot be contradicted. 
Works are extant in pap)^i and on temple walls, treating of 
geography, astronomy, ritual, myths, medicine, &c. It is 
probable that the native priests would have been ready to 
ascribe the authorship or inspiration, as well as the care and 
protection of all their books of sacred lore to Thoth, although 
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there were a goddess of writing (Seshit), and the ancient deified 
scribes Imuthes and Amenophis, and later inspired doctors 
Petosiiis, Nechepso, &c., to be reckoned with ; there are indeed 
some definite traces of such an attribution extant in individual 
cases. Whether a canon of such books was ever established, 
even in the latest times, may be seriously doubted. We know, 
however, that the vizier of Upper Egypt (at Thebes) in the 
eighteenth dynasty, had 40 (not 42) parchment rolls laid before 
him as he sat in the hall of audience. Unfortunately we have 
no hint of their contents. Forty-two was the number of divine 
assessors at the judgment of the dead before Osiris, and was 
the standard number of the nomes or counties in Egypt. 

The name of Hermes seems during the 3rd and following 
centuries to have been regarded as a convenient pseudonym 
to place at the head of the numerous syncretistic writings in 
which it was sought to combine Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
Philonic Judaism and cabalistic theosophy, and so provide the 
world with some acceptable substitute for the Christianity 
which had even at that time begun to give indications of the 
ascendancy it was destined afterwards to attain. Of these 
pseudepigraphic Hermetic writings some have come down to 
us in the original Greek ; others survive in Latin or Arabic 
translations ; but the majority appear to have pKjrished. That 
which is best known and has been most frequently edited is the 
noi/tavS/9f/9 sive De potestate ei sapientia divina (llotfidv&prfs 
being the Divine Intelligence, woifirjv arSpwv), which consists 
of fifteen chapters treating of such subjects as the nature of God, 
the origin of the world, the creation and fall of man, and the 
divine illumination which is the sole means of his deliverance. 
The editio princeps appeared in Paris in 1554 ; there is also 
an edition by G. l^arthey (1854) ; tlie work has also been trans- 
lated into German by D. Tiedemann (17S1). Other Hermetic 
writings which have been preserved, and which have been 
for the most part collected by Patricius in the Nova de uni- 
7)ersis philosophia (1593), are (in Greek) *larpo/ia07jfiaTi.Kd irpos 
"A/i/iiova Alyvirriov^ llepl KaraicAMTerus vo(rovvTtov Trept'yi'OKTTffca, 
’Kk rT/t; fuiO'iffiarLKTi^i €3rMrT>//i.i;s AppAova: (in l^a.t\n)Ap)iorismi 
sive Centiloquiuniy Cyranides ; (in Arabic, but doubtless from a 
(»rcck original) an address to the human soul, which has been 
translated by H. L. Fleischer {An die menscMiche Seele, 1870). 

The connexion of the name of Hermes with alchemy will 
explain what is meant by hermetic scaling, and will account for 
the use of the phrase “ hermetic medicine ” by Paracelsus, as 
also for the so-c^led “hermetic freemasonry’- of the middle ages. 

Besides Thoth, Anubis (q.v.) was constantly identified with 
Hermes ; see also Horus. 

See Ursinus, Dr Zoroastre, Hcrmete^ <S:c. (Nuremberg, t66i) ; 
Nicolas Lenglet-Dufrcssnoy, L’Histoire de la philosophic hermetique 
(Paris, 1742); Baumgarlen - Crusius, De Hbyorum hermeticorum 
ori^ine atque indole (Jena, 1827) ; B. J. Hilgers, De Hermetis Trisme- 
gisti Poemandro (1855) ; R. Menard, HermUs Trism^giste^ traduction 
complete^ pricedee d'tme Hude sur I'origine des livres hermHiques (1866) ; 
R. Pictschmann, Hermes 7 'rismegistus, nach dgyptischen, 
chischen, und oriental ischen Oberltefernngen (1875) ; R. Reitzenstein , 
Pnimandres, Studien zur griechisch - dgyptisrhen und friihehrist- 
lichen Literatur (I^eipzig, 1904) : G. R. S. Mead, Thrice Ctreatest 
Hermes (1907), introduction and translation. (F. Li« Ci.) 

HERMESIANAX, of Colophon, elegiac poet of the Alexandrian 
school, flourished about 330 n.c. His chief work was a poem 
in three books, dedicated to his mistress I/iontion. Of this 
poem a fragment of about one hundred lines has been preserved 
by Athenaeus (xiii. 597). Plaintive in tone, it enumerates 
instances, mythologies and historical, of the irresistible power 
of love. Hermesianax, whose style is characterized by alternate 
force and tenderness, was exceedingly popular in his own times, 
and was highly esteemed even in the Augustan period. 

Many separate editions have been published of the fragment, 
the text of which is in a very unsatisfactory condition : by F. W. 
Schneidewin (1838), J. Bailey (1839, with notes, glossary, and 
Latin and English versions) , and others ; R. Schulze Quaestiones 
Hermesianacteae (1858), contains an account of the life and writings 
of the poet and a section on the identity of Leontion. 

HERMIAS. (i) A Greek philosopher of the Alexandrian 
school. A disciple of Proclus, he was known best for the lucidity 
of his method rather than for any original ideas. His chief works 


were a study of the Isagoge of Porphyry and a commentarv on 
Pkto’s Pkaedrus. Unlike the majority of logicians of the time, he 
admitted the absolute validity of the second and third figures of 
the syllogism. 

(2) A Christian apologist and philosopher who flourished 
probably in the 4th and 5th centuries. Nothing is known about 
his life, but there has been preserved of his voitings a small thesis 
entitled Atoo-up/xos rwr l^u> <^4A<xro</»(*)v. In this work he attacked 
pagan philosophy for its lack of logic in dealing with the root 
problems of life, the soul, the cosmos and the first cause or vital 
principle. There is an edition by von Otto published in the 
Corpus apologetarum (Jena.. 1872). It is interesting, but without 
any claim to profundity of reasoning. 

Two minor philosophers of the same name are known. Of these, 
one was a disciple of Plato and a friend of Aristotle ; he became 
tyrant of Atameus and invited Aristotle to his court. Aristotle 
subsequently married Pythias, who was either niece or sister of 
Hermias. Another Hermias was a Phoenician philosopher of the 
Alexandrian school ; when Justinian closed the school of Athens, 
he was one of the five reprc.scnta.tives of the school who look refuge 
at the Persian court. 

HERMIPPUS, “the one-eyed,” Athenian writer of the Old 
Comedy, flourished during the Peloponnesian ^V'ar. He is said 
to have written 40 plays, of which the titles and fragments 
of nine arc preserved. He was a bitter opponent of Pericles, 
whom he accused (probably in tlie ^loipai) of being a bully and a 
coward, and of carousing with his boon companions while the 
Lacedaemonians were invading Attica. lie also accused Aspasia 
of impiety and offences against morality, and her acquittal was 
only secured by the tears of Pericles (Plutarch, Pericles , 32). In 
the 'A/»T«7ro)Atfe (“ Bakeresses ”) he attacked the demagogue 
Hyperbolus. The (Mat -carriers) contains many 

parodies of Homer, liermippus also appears to have written 
scurrilous iambic poems al ter the manner of Archilochus. 

Fragments in T. Kock, Comicorun Atticvrnm jragmenta^ i. (1880), 
riTid A. Meinekc, Poetarnm Graecorum comioorum fragmenta (1855). 

HERMIT, a solitary;, one who withdraws from all intercourse 
with other human beings in order to live a life of religious con- 
templation, and so marked off from a “ coenobite ” (Gr. Koti'09, 
common, and life), one who shares this life of withdrawal 
with others in a community (see Asceticism and Monasticism). 
The word “ hermit ” is an adaptation through the O. Fr. ermite 
or her mile, from the Lat. form, eremite^ of the Or. e/)c/£m;s', a 
.solitary, from ipyfua, a desert. The English form “ eremite,” 
which was used, according to the Neio English Dictionary , quite 
indiscriminately with “ hermit ” till the middle of the T7th 
century, is now chiefly used in poetr\^ or rhetorically, except with 
reference tt) the early hermits of the Liliyan desert, or ‘:ometimes 
to such particular orders as the eremites of St Augustine (see 
Accusttnian Hermits). Another synonym is “ anchoret ” or 
“ anchorite.” This comes through the French and Latin forms 
from the Gr. dvaytopyjryp ^ from to withdraw. A 

form nearer to the Greek original, “ anachorct,” is sometimes 
used of the early Christian recluses in ;:he East. 

HERMOGENES, of Tarsus, Greek rhetorician, surnamed HiHrrr/p 
(the polisher), flourished in the reign of Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 
i6i~i8o). His precocious ability secured him a public appoint- 
ment as teacher of his art while as yet he was only a boy ; but 
at the age of twenty-five his faculties gave way, and he spent the 
remainder of his long life in a state of intellectual impotence. 
During his early years, however, he had composed a series of 
rhetorical treatises, which became popular text-books, and the 
subject of subsequent commentaries. Of his T^x*''; piyropt/oj we 
still possess the sections Hept rCiv (rrdfrttov (on l^^l issues), 
ilcp/, €vp€(rcut^ (on the invention of arguments), lUpl lb€(Zv(on the 
various kinds of style), Ihpl /uBd^ov S€iv 6 tyjto^ (on the method of 
speaking effectively), and H poyvpvdfrfuira (rhetorical exercises). 

Editions by C. Walz (1832), and by L. Spengel (i« 54 )» in their 
Phetores Graeci \ bibliographical note on the commentaries m 
W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (1898). 

HERMON, the highest mountain in Syria (estimated at 9050 
to 9200 ft.), an outlier of the Anti- Lebanon. As the Hebrew name 
“ belonging to a sanctuary,” “ separate ”) shows, it was 
al wavs a sacred mountain . The Sidonians called it Strton, and the 
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Amorites Shenir (Deut. iii. 9). According to one theory it is the 
“ high mountain near Caesarea Philippi, which was the scene of 
the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 2). A curious reference in Enoch 
vi. 6, says that in the days of Jared the wicked angels descended 
on the summit of the mountain and named it Hermon. The 
modern name is Jehel es-Sheikh, or mountain of the chief or 
eider/’ It is also called Jebel eth-Thelj, “snowy mountain.” 
The ridge of Hermon, rising into a dome-shaped summit, is 20 m. 
long, extending north-east and south-west. The formation of the 
lower part is Nubian sandstone, that of the upper part is a Yisad 
dark-grey crystalline limestone belonging to the Neocomian 
period, and full of fossils, 'fhe spurs consist in some cases of 
white chalk covering the limestone, and on the south there are 
several basaltic outbreaks. The view from Hermon is very ex- 
tensive, embracing all Lebanon and the plains east of Damascus, 
with Pdestine as far as Carmel and Tabor. On a clear day Jaffa 
also may be seen. The mountain in spring is covered with snow, 
but in autumn there is occasionally none left, even in the ravines. 
To the height of 500 ft. it is clothed with oaks, poplars and 
brush, while luxuriant vineyards abound. Foxes, wolves and 
Syrian bears are not infrequently met with, and there is a heavy 
dew or night mist. Above the snow-limit the mountain is bare 
and covered with fine limestone shingle. The summit is a 
plateau from which three rocky knolls rise up, that on the west 
being the lowest, that on the south-east the highest. On the 
south slope of the latter are remains of a small temple or sacellum 
described by St Jerome. A semicircular dwarf wall of good 
masonry runs round this peak, and a trench excavated in the 
rock may perhaps indicate the site of an altar. On the plateau 
is a cave about 25 ft. sq, with the entrance on the east. A rock 
column supports the roof, and a building (possibly a Mithraeum) 
once stood above. Other small temples are found on the sides of 
Hermon, of which twelve in all have been explored. They face 
the east and are dated by architects about a.d. 200. The most 
remarkable arc those of Deir el ’Ashaiyir, Hibbariyeh, Hosn 
Niha and Tell Thatha. At the ruined town called Rukleh on the 
northern slopes are remains of a temple, the stones of which have 
been built into a church. A large medallion, 5 ft. in diameter, 
with a head supposed to represent the sun-god, is built into thj 
wall. Several Greek inscriptions occur among these ruins. In 
the 1 2th century Psalm Ixxxix. 12 was supposed to indicate the 
proximity of Hermon to Tabor, llie conical hill immediately 
south of Tabor was thus named Little Hermon, and is still so 
called by some of the inhabitants of the district. 

HERMSDORF, a village of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia. Pop. (1900) 10,975, 'fliere are coal and iron mines 
and lime quarries in the vicinity, and in the town there are large 
iron-works. Hermsdorf is known as Niederhermsdorf to dis- 
tinguish it from other places of the same name. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy of these is a village in Silesia at the foot of the 
Riesengebirge, chiefly famous for the ruins of the castle of Kynast. 
This castle, formerly the seat of the Schaffgotsch family, was 
destroyed by lightning in 1675. A third Hermsdorf is a village 
in Saxe-Altenburg, where porcelain is made, 

HERNE, JAMK A. [originally AhekneJ (1840-1901), American 
actor and playwright, was born in Troy, New York, and after 
theatrical experiences in various companies produced his own 
first play. Hearts of Oak, in 1878, and his great success Shore 
Acres in 1882. It was in rural drama that his humour and pathos 
found their proper setting, and Stwre Acres was seen throughout 
the United States almost continuously for six seasons, being 
followed by the less successful Sag Harbor, 1900, 

HERNE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, 15 m. by rail N.W. of Dortmund. Pop. (1905) 
33,258. It has coal mines^ boiler-works, gunpowder mills, &c. 
Herne was made a town in 1897. 

HERNE BAY, a seaside resort in the St Augustine’s parlia- 
mentary division of Kent, England, 8 m. N. by E. of Canterbury, 
on the South Eastern and Chatham railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 6726. It has grown up since 1830, above a 
sandy and pebbly shore, and has a pier J m. long. The 
church of St Martin in the village of Heme, ij m. inland. 


is Early English and later ; the living was held by Nicholas 
Ridley (1538), afterwards Bishop of London. At Reculver, 
3 m. E. of Heme Bay on the coast, is the site of the Roman 
station of Regulbium. The fortress occupied about 8 acres, but 
only traces of the south and east walls remain. In Saxon times 
it was converted into a palace by King Ethelbert, and in 669 a 
monastery was founded here by Egbert. The Early English 
church was taken down early in the 19th century owing to the 
encroachment of the sea, and parts of its fabric were preserved 
in the modem church of St Mary. But its twin towers, known 
as the Sisters from the tradition that they were built by a 
Benedictine abbess of Faversham in memory of her sister, were 
preserved by Trinity House as a conspicuous landmark. 

HERNE THE HUNTER, a legendary huntsman who was alleged 
to haunt Windsor Great Park at night, especially around an 
aged tree, long known as Heme’s oak, said to be nearly 700 
years old. This was blown down in 1863, and a young oak was 
planted by Queen Victoria on the spot. Heme has his French 
counterpart in the Grand Veneur of Fontainebleau. Mention 
is made of Heme in The Merry Wives of Windsor and in Harrison 
Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle. Nothing definite is known of the 
Herne legend. It is suggested that it originated in the life- 
story of some keeper of the forest ; but more probably it is only 
a variant of the “ Wild Huntsman ” myth common to folk-lore, 
which (E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 4th ed. pp. 361-362) is 
almost certainly the modem form of a prehistoric storm-myth. 

HERNIA (Lat. hernia, perhaps from Gr. a sprout), in 

surgery, the protmsion of a viscus, or part of a viscus, from its 
normal cavity ; thus, hernia cerebri is a protmsion of brain- 
substance, hernia pulmonum, a protmsion of a portion of lung, 
and hernia iridis, a protrusion of some of the iris through an 
aperture in the cornea. But, used by itself, hernia implies a 
protmsion from the abdominal cavity, or, in common language, 
a “ rupture.” A rupture may occur at any weak point in the 
abdominal wall. The common situations are the groin (inguinal 
hernia), the upper part of the thigh (femoral hernia), and the 
navel (umbilical hernia). The more movable the viscus the 
greater the liability to protrusion, and therefore one commonly 
finds some of the small intestine, or of the fatty apron (omentum), 
in the hernia. The tumour may contain intestine alone (entero- 
cele), omentum alone (epiplocele), or both intestine and omentum 
(cntero-epiplocele). The predisposing cause of rupture is 
abnormal length of the suspensory membrane of the bowel 
(the mesentery), or of the omentum, in conjunction with some 
weak .spot in the abdominal wall, as in an inguinal hernia, which 
descends along the canal in which the spermatic cord lies in the 
male and the round ligament of the womb in the female. A 
femoral hernia comes through a weak spot in the abdomen to 
the inner side of the great femoral vessels ; a ventral hernia takes 
place by the yielding of the scar tissue left after an operation 
for appendicitis or ovarian disease. The exciting cause of 
hernia is generally some over-exertion, as in lifting a heavy 
weight, jumping off a high wall, straining (as in difficult micturi- 
tion), constipation or excessive coughing. The pressure of the 
diaphragm above and the abdominal wall in front acting on the 
abdominal viscera causes a protrusion at the weakest point. 

Rupture is cither congenital or acquired. A child may be 
bom with a hernia in the inguinal or umbilical region, the result 
of an arrest of development in these parts ; or the rupture may 
be acquired, first appearing, perhaps, in adult life as the result 
of a strain or hurt. Men suffer more frequently than women, 
because of their physical labours, because they are more liable 
to accidents, and because of the passage for the spermatic cord 
out of the abdomen being more spacious than that for the round 
ligament of the womb. 

At first the rupture is small, and it gradually increases in bulk. 
It varies from the size of a marble to a child’s head. 'Fhe swelling 
consists of three parts — the coverings, sac and contents. The 
“ coverings ” are the structures which form the abdominal wall 
at the part where the rupture occurs. In femoral hernia the 
coverings are the structures at the upper part of tlie thigh which 
are stretched, thinned and matted together as the result of 
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pressure ; in other cases there is on increase in their thickness, 
the result of repeated attacks of inflammation. The *'sac” is 
composed of the peritoneum or membrane lining the abdomind 
cavity ; in some rare cases the sac is wanting. The neck of the 
sac is the narrowed portion where the peritoneum forming the 
sac becomes continuous with the general peritoneal cavity. 
The neck of the sac is often thickened, indurated and adherent 
to surrounding parts, the result of chronic inflammation. The 
“ contents ” are bowel, omental fat, or, in children, an ovary. 

The hernia may be reducible, irreducible or strangulated. 
A “ reducible ” hernia is one in which the contents can be 
pushed back into the abdomen. In some cases this reduction is 
effected with ease, in others it is a matter of great difficulty. 
At any moment a reducible hernia may become “ irreducible,*' 
that is to say, it cannot be pushed back into the abdominal 
cavity, perhaps because of inflammatory adhesions in and 
around the fatty contents, or because of extra fullness of the 
bowel in the sac. A “ strangulated ” hernia is one in which the 
circulation of the blood through the hernial contents is interfered 
with, by the pinching at the narrowest part of the passage. 
The interference is at first slight, but it quickly becomes more 
pronounced ; the pinched bowel in the hernial sac swells as a 
finger does when a string is tightly wound round its base. At first 
there is congestion, and this may go on to inflammation, to 
infection by micro-organisms and to mortification. The rapidity 
with which the change from simple congestion to mortification 
takes place depends on the tightness of the constriction, and on 
the virulence of the bacterial infection from the bowel. As a 
rule, the more rapidly a hernia forms the greater the rapidity 
of serious change in the conditions of the bowel or omentum, 
and the more urgent are the symptoms. The constricting band 
may lie one of the structures which form the boundaries of the 
openings through which the hernia has travelled, or it may be 
the neck of the sac, which has become thickened in consequence 
of inflammation — especially is this the case in an inguinal hernia. 

Reducible Hernia . — ^With a reducible hernia there is a soft 
compressible tumour (elastic when it contains intestine, doughy 
when it contains omentum), its size increasing in the erect, and 
diminishing in the horizontal posture. As a rule, it causes no 
trouble during the night. It gives an impulse on coughing, and 
when the intestinal contents arc pushed back into the abdomen 
a gurgling sensation is perceptible by the fingers. Such a tumour 
may be met with in any part of the abdominal wall, but the chief 
situations are as follows. The inguinal region, in which the neck 
of the tumour lies immediately above Poupart’s ligament (a 
cord-like ligamentous structure which can lie felt stretching 
from the front of the hip-bone to a ridge of bone immediately 
above the genital organs) ; the femoral region, in the upper part 
of the thigh, in which the neck of the sac lies immediately below 
the inner end of Poupart's ligament ; the umbilical region, 
in which the tumour appears at or near the navel. As the 
inguinal hernia increases in size it passes into the scrotum in the 
male, into the labium in the female ; while the femoral hernia 
gradually pushes upwards to the abdomen. 

The palliative treatment of a reducible hernia consists in 
pushing back the contents of the tumour into the abdomen 
and applying a truss or elastic bandage to prevent their again 
escaping. The younger the patient title more chance there is j 
of the truss acting as a curative agent. The truss may generally j 
be left off at night, but it should be put on in the morning | 
before the patient leaves his bed. If, after the hernia has been 
once returned, it is not allowed again to come down, there is a 
probability of an actual cure taking place ; but if it is allowed 
to come down occasionally, as it may do, even during the night, 
in consequence of a cough, or from the patient turning suddenly 
in bed, the weak spot is again opened out, and the improvement 
which might have been going on for weeks is undone. It is 
sometimes found impossible to keep up a hernia by means of a 
truss, and an operation becomes necessary. The operation is 
spoken of as “ the radical treatment of hernia,” in contra- 
distinction to the so-called “ palliative treatment ” by means 
of a truss. It should not be spoken of as the radical cure, for I 
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skilfully as the operation may have been performed it is not 
always a cure. The principles involved in the operation are the 
emptying of the sac and its entire removal, and the closure of the 
opening into the abdomen by strong sutures ; and, in this way, 
great advance has been made by modern surgery. Without 
tiresome delay, and the tedious and sometunes disappointing 
application of trusses, the weak spot in tlie abdominal wall is 
exposed, the sac of the hernia is tied and removed, and the canal 
by which the rupture descended is blocJcaded by buried sutures, 
and with no material risk to life. Thus the patient’s worries 
become a thing of the past, and he is rendered a fit and normal 
member of society. Experienc.e has shown that very few ruptures 
are unsuited for successful treatment by operation. No boy 
should now be sent to school compelled to wear a truss, and so 
hindered in his games and rendered an object of remark. 

Irreducible Hernia . — The main symptom is a tumour in one 
of the situations alrcad>' referred to, of long standing and 
perhaps of large size, in which the contents of the tumour, in 
whole or in part, cannot be pushed back into the abdomen. 
The irreducibility is due either to its large size or to changes 
which have ^en place by indurations or adhesions. Such a 
tumour is a constant source of danger : its contents are liable, 
from their exposed situation, to injury from external violence ; 
it has a constant risk of increase ; it may at any time become 
strangulated, or the contents may inflame, and strangulation 
may occur secondarily to the inflammation. It gives rise to 
dragging sensations (referred to the abdomen), colic, dyspepsia 
and constipation, which may lead to obstruction, that is to say, a 
stoppage may occur of the passage of the contents of that portion 
of the intestinal canal which lies in the hernia. When an ir- 
reducible hernia becomes painful and tender, a local peritonitis 
has occurred, which resembles in many of its symptoms a case 
of strangulation, and must be regarded with suspicion and 
anxiety. Indeed, the only safe treatment is by operation. 

The treatment of irreducible hernia may be palliative ; a 

bag truss ” may be worn in the hope of preventing the hernia 
getting larger ; the bowels must be kept open, and all irregu- 
larities of diet avoided A person with such a hernia is in constant 
danger, and if his general condition does not contra-indicate it 
he should be submitted to operative treatment. That is to say, 
the surgeon should cut down on the hernia, open the sac, divide 
any omental adhesions, tie and cut away indurated omentum, 
return the bowel, and complete the radical operation by closing 
the ajHTture by strong sutures. 

In Strangulated Hernia the bowel or omentum is Ixiing nipped 
at the neck of the sac, and the flow of blood into and from the 
delicate tissues is stopped. I'he symptoms are — nausea, vomiting 
of bilious matter, and after a time of faecal-smelling matter ; 
a twisting, burning pain generally referred to the region of the 
navel, intestinal obstruction ; a quick, wiry pulse and pain on 
pressure over the tumour * the expression grows anxious, the 
abdomen becomes tense and drum-like, and there is no impulse 
in the tumour on coughing, because its contents are practically 
pinched off from the general abdominal cavity. Sometimes there 
is complete absence of pain and tenderness in the hernia itself, 
and in an aged person all the symptoms may be very slight. 
Sooner or later, from eight hours eight days, if the strangula- 
tion is unrelieved, the tumour becomes livid, crackling with gas, 
mortification of the bowel at the neck of the s«ac takes place, 
followed by extravasation of the intestinal contents into the 
abdominal cavity ; the patient has hiccough ; he becomes 
collapsed ; and dies comatose from blood-poisoning. 

The treatment of a strangulated hernia admits of no delay ; 
if the hernia does not “ go back ” on the surgeon trying to reduce 
it, it must be operated on at once, the constriction being relieved, 
the bowel returned and the opening closed. There should lx; 
no treatment by hot-bath or ice-bag ; operation is urgently 
needed. An anaesthetic should be administered, and perhaps 
one gentle attempt to return the contents by pressure (teimed 
'* taxis ”) may be made, but no prolonged attempts are justi- 
fiable, because the condition of the hernial contents may be 
such that they cannot bear the pressure of the fingers. TTiink 
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well of the hernia,” says the aphorism, “which has been little first town-privil^es from John III. m 1587. It was the first 
handled.” town in Europe to be lighted by electricity (1885). The poet 

The taxis to be successful should be made in a direction Franzen (y.v.), Bishop of Hemosand, is buried here, 
opposite to the one in which the hernia has come down. The HEBO (Gr. a term specially applied to warriors of 

inguinal hernia should be pressed upwards, outwards and extraordinary stren^h and courage, and generally to all who 
backwards, the femoral hernia downwards, backwards and were distinguished from their fellows by superior moral, physical 
upwards. The larger the hernia the greater is the chance of or intellectual qualities. No satisfactory derivation of the 
success by taxis, and the smaller the hernia the greater the risk word has been suggested, 
of its being injured by manipulation and delay. In every case 

the handling must be absolutely gentle. If taxis does not succeed Ancient Greek Heroes, 

the surgeon must at once cut down on the tumour, carefully In ancient Greece, the heroes were the object of a special cult, 
dividing the different coverings until he reaches the sac. The and as such were intimately connected with its religious life, 
sac is then opened, the constriction divided, care being taken Various theories have been put forward as to the nature of these 
not to injure the bowel. The bowel must be examined before it heroes. According to some authorities, they were ideahzed 
is returned into the abdomen, and if its lustreless appearance, historical personages ; according to others, symbolical repre- 
its dusky colour, or its smell, suggests that it is mortified, or is sentations of the forces of nature. The view most commonly 
on the point of mortifying, it must not be put back or perforation held is that they were degraded or “ depotentiated ” gods, 
would give rise to septic peritonitis which would probably have occupying a position intermediate between gods and men. 
a fatal ending. In such a case the damaged piece of bowel must According to E. Rohde (in Psyche) they are souls of the dead, 
be resected and the healthy ends of the bowel joined toother which after separation from the body enter upon a higher, 
by fine suturing. Matted or diseased omentum must be tied off eternal existence. But it is only a select minority who 
and removed. Should peritonitis supervene after the operation attain to the rank of heroes after death, only the distinguished 
on account of bacillary infection, the bowels should be quickly men of the past. The worship of these heroes is in reality an 
made to act by repeated doses of Epsom salts in hot water. ancestor worship, which existed in pre-Homeric times, and was 
A person who is the subject of a reducible hernia should take preserved in local cults. Instances no doubt occur of gods being 
great care to obtain an accurately fitting truss, and should degraded to the ranks of heroes, but these are not the real 
remember that whenever symptoms resembling in any degree heroes, the heroes who are the object of a cult. The cult-heroes 
those of strangulation occur, delay in treatment may prove were all persons who had lived the life of man on earth, and it 
fatal. A surgeon should at once be communicated with, and he was necessary for the degraded gods to pass through this stage, 
should come prepared to operate. (E. O.*) They did not at once become cult-heroes, but only after they had 

HEBNICl, an ancient people of Italy, whose territory was undergone death like other mortals. Only one who has been a 
in Latium between the Fucine I^e and the Trerus, bounded man can become a hero. The heroes are spirits of the dead, not 
by the Volscian on the S., and by the Aequian and the Marsi^m demi-gods ; their position is not intermediate between gods and 
on the N. They long maintained their independence, and in men, but by the side of these they exist as a separate class. 

486 B.c. were still strong enough to conclude an equal treaty in Homer the term is applied especially to warrior princes, to 
with the Latins (Dion. Hal. viii. 64 and 68). They broke away kings and kings' sons, even to distinguished persons of lower 
from Rome in 362 (Livy vii. 6 ff.) and in 306 (Livy ix. 42), when rank, and free men generally. In Hesiod it is chiefly con- 
their chief town Anagnia {q,v.) was taken and reduced to a fined to those who fought before Troy and Thebes ; in view 
praefccture, but P'erentinum, Aletrium and Venilae were of their supposed divine origin, he calls them demi-gods 
rewarded for their fidelity by being allowed to remain free (r)fiie€ot). This name is also given them in an interpolated 
municipia, a position w^hich at that date they preferred to the passage in the Iliad (xii. 23), which is quite at variance with the 
civitas. The name of the Hemici, like that of the Volsci, h general Homeric idea of the heroes, who are no more than men, 
missing from the list of Italian peoples whom Polybius (ii. 24) even if of divine origin and of superior strength and prowess, 
describes as able to furnish troops in 225 b.c. ; by that date, But neither in Homer nor in Hesiod is there any trace of the idea 
therefore, their territory cannot have been distinguished from that the heroes after death had any power for good or evil over 
Latium generally, and it seems probable (Beloch, Ital. Bund, the lives of those who survived them ; and consequently, no 
p. 123) that they had then received the full Roman citizenship, cult. Nevertheless, traces of an earlier ancestor worship 
The oldest Latin inscriptions of the district (from Ferentinum, appear, e.g. in funeral games in honour of Patroclus and other 
C,LL, X. 5837-5840) are earlier than the Social War, and present heroes, while the Hesiodic account of tlie five ages of man is a 
no local characteristic. reminiscence of the belief in the continued existence of souls in a 

For further details of their JiLstory see C.I.L. x. 572. higher life. This pre-historic worship and belief, for a time 

There IS no evidence to show that the Hermci ever spoke a obscured, were subsequently revived. According to Porphyry 
really different dialect from the I^tms ; but one or two glosses abstineniia, iv. 22), Draho ordered the inhabitants of Attica 
indicate ^at they had certain pecuhanties of vocabulary, such honour the gods and heroes of their country “ in accordance 
jis inight be exacted among folk who clung to their local customs. : the usage of their fathers » with offerings'of first fruits and 

Their i^e however, with its C|.-tennination classes them , sacrificial caLs every year, thereby clearly pointing to a custom 
dong with the Ce^mbes,hke the Volsci, who wou d seem to ha^^^ | ^ antiquity. Solon also ordered that the tombs of the 

b^n earlier inhabitants of the west coast of Italy, ra^er than | ^^ould be treated with the greatest respect, and Cleis- 

with the tnbes who^ names were formed with the Ao-sufhx. ! ^j^^nes (q.v.) sought to create a pan- Athenian enthusiasm by 

a \ « i calling his new tribes after Attic heroes and setting up their 

where the glosses and tjie local and personal names of the district : statues m the Agora. Heroic honours were at first bestowed upon 
will be found. (R. S. C.) j the founders of a colony or city , and the ancestors of families ; if 

HlffiMOSAND, a seaport of Sweden, chief town of the district I their name was not known, one was adopted from legend. In 
(idn): of Vestemorrland on the Gulf of Bothnia. Pop. (1900) | many cases these heroes were purely fictitious ; such were the 
7f^o. It stands on the island of Herno (which is connected j supposed ancestors of the noble and priestly families of Attica 
with the mainland by bridges) near the mouth of the Angerman I and elsewhere (Butadae at Athens, Branchidae at Miletus, 
river, 423 m. N. of Stockholm by rail. It is the seat of a bishop ' Ceryces at Eleusis), of the eponymi of the tribes and demes. 
and possesses a fine cathedral. There are engine-works, timber- j Again, side by side with gods of superior rank, certain heroes 
yards and saw-mills. The harbour is good, but generally ice- ! were worshipped as protecting spirits of the country or state ; 
bound from December to May. Timber, iron and wood-pulp are | such were the Aeacidae amongst the Aeginetans, Ajax son of 
exported. There are a school of navigation and an institute for ' Ofleus amongst the Epizeph^Tian Locrians and Hector at 
pisciculture. Hemosand was founded in 1584, and received its ■ Thebes. Neglect of the worship of the.se heroes was held to be 
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responsible for pestilence, bad crops and other misfortunes, 
while, on the other hand, if duly honoured, their influence was 
equally beneficent. This belief was supported by the Delphic 
oracle, ^ich was largely instrumental in promoting hero-worship 
and keeping alive its due observance. Special importance was 
attached to the grave of the hero and to his bodily remains, with 
which the spirit of the departed was inseparably connected. The 
grave was regarded as his place of abode, from which he could 
only be absent for a brief period ; hence his bones were fetched 
from abroad (e,g, Cimon brought those of Theseus from Scyros), 
or if they could not be procured, at least a cenotaph was erected 
in his honour. Their relics also were carefully preserved : the 
house of Cadmus at Thebes, the hut of Orestes at Tegea, the stone 
on which Telaipon had sat at Salamis (in Cyprus). Special 
shrines were also erected in their honour, usually over their 
graves. In these shrines a complete set of armour was kept, in 
accordance with the idea that the hero was essentially a warrior, 
who on occasion came forth from his grave and fought at the 
head of his countrymen, putting the enemy to flight as during his 
lifetime. Like the gods, the cult heroes were supposed to exercise 
an influence on human affairs, though not to the same extent, 
their sphere of action being confined to their own localities. 
Amongst the earliest known historical examples of the elevation 
of the dead to the rank of heroes are Timesius the founder of 
Abdera, Miltiades, son of Cypselus, Harmodius and Aristogiton 
and Brasidas, the victor of Amphipolis, who ousted the local 
Athenian hero Hagnon. In course of time admission to the rank 
of a hero became far more common, and was even accorded to the 
living, such as Lysimachus in Samothrace and the tyrant Nicias 
of Cos. Antiochus of Commagene instituted an order of priests 
to celebrate the anniversary of his birth and coronation in a 
special sanctuary, and the kings of Pergamum claimed divine 
honours for themselves and their wives during their lifetime. 
The birthday of Eumenes was regularly kept, and every month 
sacrifice was offered to him and games held in his honour. In 
addition to persons of high rank, poets, legendary and others 
(Linus, Orpheus, Homer, Aeschylus and Sophocles), legislators 
and physicians (Lycurgus, Hippocrates), the patrons of various 
trades or handicrafts (artists, cooks, bakers, potters), the heads of 
philosophical schools (Plato, Democritus, Epicurus) received the 
honours of a cult. At Teos incense was offered before the statue 
of a flute-player during his lifetime. In some countries the 
honour became so general that every man after death was 
described as a hero in his epitaph — in Thessaly even slaves. 

The cult of the heroes exhibits points of resemblance with that | 
of the chthonian divinities and of the dead, but differs from that 
of the ordinar)'^ gods, a further indication that they were not 
“ depotentiated ” gods. Thus, sacrifice was offered to them at 
niglit or in the evening ; not on a high, but on a low altar {^<rxdpa), 
surrounded by a trench to receive the blood of the victim, whi(!h 
was supposed to make its way through the ground to the 
occupant of the grave ; the victims were black male animals, 
whose heads were turned downwards, not upwards ; their blood 
was allowed to trickle on the ground to appease the departed 
((d/xaKor/ua) ; the body was entirely consumed by fire and no 
mortal was allowed to eat of it ; the technical expression for the 
.sacrifice was not Ov€i.v but (less commonly €VTkfjLV€i.v). 

7'hc chthonian aspect of the hero is further shown by his attribute 
the snake, and in many cases he appears under that form himself. 
On special occasions a sacrificial meal of cooked food was set out 
for the heroes, of which they were solemnly invited to partake. 
'I'he fullest description of such a festival is the account given by 
Plutarch {Aristides. 21 ) of the festival celebrated by the Plataeans 
in honour of their countrymen who had fallen at the battle of 
Plataea. On the i6th of the month Maimacterion, a long pro- 
cession, headed b\' a trumpeter playing a warlike air, set out for 
the graves ; wagons decked with myrtle and garlands of flowers 
followed, young men (who must be of free birth) carried jars of 
w ine, milk, oil and perfumes ; next came the black bull destined 
for the sacrifice, the rear being brought up by the archon, who 
wore the purple robe of the general, a naked sword in one hand, 
in the other an um. When he came near the tombs, he drew 


some water with which he washed the gravestones, afterwards 
anomti^ them with perfume ; he then sacrificed the buU on the 
altar calling upon Zeus Chthonios and Hermes Psychopompos and 
inviting them in company with the heroes to the festival of blood. 
Finally, he poured a libation of wine with the words : “ I drink 
to those who died for the freedom of the Hellenes.'* 
li .and in Rheinisches Museum, 

(Munich, 1898), p. 124; G. F. Schomann, Griechische AltertUmer. 
“00' X J* Wassner, De heroum apud Graecos cultu (Kiel. 

*““3) • article by F. Deneken in Koscher's Lexikon der Mytholoeie 
m which a large amount of material is accumulated ; J. A. Hild’ 
sur les dSmons (1881) and article in Darembcrg and Saelio's 
Dtettonnaire des antiquites. 


Teutonic Legend. 

Many of the chief characteristics of the ancient Greek 
heroes are reproduced in those of the Teutonic North, the 
parallel being in some cases very striking ; Siegfried, for instance, 
like Achilles, is vulnerable only in one spot, and Wayland Smith, 
like Hephaestus, is lame. Superhuman qualities and powers, 
too, are commonly ascribed to both, an important difference, 
however, being that whatever worship may have been paid to the 
Teutonic heroes never crystallized into a cult. This applies 
equally to those who have a recognized historical origin and to 
those who are regarded as purely mythical. Of the latter the 
number has tended to diminish in the light of modem scholarship. 
The fashion during the 19th century set strongly in the other 
direction, and the degraded gods *' theory was applied not 
only to such conspicuous heroes as Siegfried, Dietrich and 
Beowulf, but to a host of minor characters, such as the good 
marquis Riideger of the Nibeliingenlied and our own Robin 
Hood (both identified with Woden Hruodperaht). The reaction 
from one extreme has, indeed, tended to lead to another, until 
not only the heroes, but the very gods themselves, arc being 
traced to very human, not to say commonplace, origins. Thus 
M. Henri de Tourville, in his Hisioire de la formation particulariste 
! (*903)> basing his argument on the Ynglinga Saga, interpreted 
I in the light of “ Social Science,’* reveals Odin, ‘‘ the traveller,” 
as a great “ caravan - leader ’* and warrior, who, driven from 
Asgard — a trading city on the borders of the steppes east of the 
Don — by “ the blows that Pompey aimed at Mithridates,” 
brought to the north the arts and industries of the East. The 
argument is developed with convincing ingenuity, but it may be 
doubted whether it has permanently “ rescued Odin from the 
misty dreamland of mythology and restored him to history.” 
It is now, however, admitted that, whatever influence the one 
may have from time to time exercised on the other, Teutonic 
myth and Teutonic heroic legend were developed on independent 
lines. The Teutonic heroes are, in the main, historical personages, 
never gods ; though, like the Greek heroes, they arc sometimes 
endowed with semi-divine attributes or inteq^reted as symbolical 
repre.sentations of natural forces. 

The origin of Teutonic henuc saga, which may be regarded 
as including that of the Germans, Goths. Anglo-Saxons and 
Scandinavians, is to be looked for in the period of the so-called 
migration of nations (a.d. 350-650). It consequently re.sts 
upon a distinct basis of fact, the saga (in the older and wider 
sense of any story .said or sung) being indeed the oldest form 
of hLstorical tradition : though this of course does not exclude 
the probability of the accretion of mythical elements round 
persons and episodes from the very first. As to the origin of the 
heroic .sagas as we now have them, Tacitus tells us that the deeds 
of Arminius were still celebrated in song a hundred years after 
his death {Annals, ii. 88) and in the Germania he .speaks of “ old 
songs ” as the only kind of “ annals ” which the ancient Germans 
|K)Ssessed ; but, whatever relics of the old songs may be embedded 
in the Teutonic sagas, they have left no recognizable mark on the. 
heroic poetry of the German pieoples. The attempt to identify 
Arminius with Siegfried is now generally abandoned. Teutonic 
heroic saga, properly so-r.alled, consists of the traditions connected 
with the migration period, the earliest traces of which are found 
in the works of historical writers such as Ammianus Marcellinus 
and Cassiodonis. According to Jordanes (the epitomator of 
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Cassi(Hiorus*s History of the Goths) at the funeral of Attila his 
vassals, as they rode round the corpse, sang of bis glorious deeds. 
The next stqi in tlic development of epic narrative was the 
single lay of an episodic character, sun^ by a single individual, 
who was frequently a member of a distinpiished family, not 
merely a professional minstrel. Then, as different stories grew 
up round the person of a particular hero, they formed a connected 
cycle of legend, the centre of which was the person of the hero 
{e.g, Dietrich of Bern), The most important figures of these 
cycles are the following. 

(i) Beowulf, king of the Geatas (Jutland), whose story in its 
present form was probably brought from the continent by the 
Angles. It is an amalgamation of the myth of Beowa, the 
slayer of the water-demon and the dragon, with the historical 
legend of Beowulf, nephew and successor of Hygelac (Chochil- 
aicus), king of the Geatas, who was defeated and slain (c, 520) 
while ravaging the Frisian coast. The water-demon Grendel 
and the dragon (probably), by whom Beowulf is mortally 
wounded, have been supposed to represent the powers of autumn 
and darkness, the floods which at certain seasons overflow the 
low-lying countries on the coast of the North Sea and sweep 
away all human habitations ; Beowulf is the hero of spring and 
light who, after overcoming the spirit of the raging waters, 
Anally succumbs to the dragon of approaching winter. Others 
regard him as a wind-hero, who disperses the pestilential vapours 
of the fens. Beowulf is also a culture-hero. His father Sceaf- 
Scyld (i.e. Scyld Sreflng, “ the protector with the sheaf ”) lands 
on the Anglian or Scandinavian coast when a child, in a rudder- 
less ship, asleep on a sheaf of grain, symbolical of the means 
whereby his kingdom shall become great ; the son indicates 
the blessings of a Axed habitation, secured against the attacks 
of the sea. (2) Hildebrand, the hero of the oldest German epic. 
A loyal supporter of 'fheodoric, he follows his master, when 
threatened by Odoacer, to the court of Attila. After thirty 
years’ absence, he returns to his home in Italy ; his son Hadu- 
brand, believing his father to be dead, suspects treachery and 
refuses to accept presents offered by the father in token of 
good-will. A Aght takes place, in which the son is slain by the 
father. In a later verssion, recognition and reconciliation take 
place. Well-known parallels are Odysseus and Telegonis, 
Rustem and Sohrab. (3) Ermanaric, the king of the East Goths, 
who according to Ammianus Marcellinus slew himself (c, 375) 
in terror at the invasion of the Huns. With him is connected 
the old German Dioscuri myth of the Harlungen. (4) Dietrich 
of Bern (Verona), the legendary name of Theodoric the Great. 
Contrary to historical tradition, Italy is supposed to have been 
his ancestral inheritance, of which he has been deprived by 
Odoacer, or by Ermanaric, who in his altered character of a 
typical tyrant appears as his uncle and contemporary. He takes 
refuge in Hungary with Etzel (Attila), by whose aid he Anally 
recovers his kingdom. In the later middle ages he is represented 
as Aghting with giants, dragons and dwarfs, and Anally disappears 
on a black horse. Some attempts have been made to identify 
him as a kind of Donar or god of thunder. (5) Siegfried (M.H. 
Ger. Sivrit), the hero of the Niebelungenliedj the Sigurd of the 
related northern sagas, is usually regarded as a purely mythical 
Agure, a hero of light who is ultimately overcome by the powers 
of darkness, the mist-people (Niebelungen). He is, however, 
closely associated with historical characters and events, e,g, 
with the Burgundian king Gundahari (Gunther, Gunnar) and the 
overthrow of his house and nation by the Huns ; the scholars 
have exercised considerable ingenuity in attempting to identify 
him with various historical Agures. Theodor Abeling {Das 
Nibelungenlied, I.eipzig, 1907) traces the Nibelung sagas to 
three ^ups of Buigundian legends, each based on fact : the 
Frankish-Burgundian tradition of the murder of Segeric, son 
of the Buigundian king Sigimund, who was slain by his father 
at the instigation of his stepmother ; the Frankish-Burgundian 
story, as told by Gregory of Tours (iii. 11), of the defeat of the 
Burgundian kings Sigimund and Godomar, and the captivity 
and murder of Sigimund, by the sons of Clovis, at the instigation 
of their mother Chrothildis, in revenge for the murder of her 


father Chilpericb and of her mother, by Godomar ; the Rhenish- 
Burgundian story of the ruin of GundeduLri’s kingdom by Attila's 
Huns. Herr Abeling identiAes Siegfried (Sigurd) with Segeric, 
while— ^cording to him— the heroine of the Nibelung sagas, 
Kriemhild (Gudrun), represents a confusion of two historical 
persons : Chrothildis, the wife of Clovis, and lldico (Hilde), 
the wife of Attila. (See also the articles Krismhild, Nibelun- 
gemlied). 

(6) Hugdietrich, Wolfdietrich and Ortnit, whose legend, like 
that of Siegfried, is of Frankish origin. It is preserved in four 
versions, the best of which is the oldest, and has an historical 
foundation. Hugdietrich is the “Frankish Dietrich ” ( = Hugo 
Theodoric), king of Austrasia (d. 534), who like his son and 
successor Theodebert, was illegitimate ; both had to Aght for 
their inheritance with relatives. The transference of the scene to 
Constantinople is a reminiscence of the events of the Crusades 
and Theodebert’s projected campaign against that city. The 
version in which Hugdietrich gains access to his future wife by 
disguising himself as a woman has also a foundation in fact. As 
the myth of the Harlungen is connected with Ermanaric, so 
another Dioscuri myth (of the Hartungen) is combined with the 
Ortnit-Wolfdietrich legend. The Hartungen are probably 
identical with the divine youths (mentioned in Tacitus as 
worshipped by the Vandal Naharvali or Nahanarvali), from 
whom the Vandal royal family, the Asdingi, claimed descent. 
Asdingi (* Aoriyyot) would be represented in Gothic by Hazdiggos 
“ men with women’s hair ” (cf. muliebrt ornaiu in Tacitus) and 
in middle high German by Hartungen. (7) Rother, king of 
Lombardy. Desiring to wed the daughter of Constantine, king of 
Constantinople, he sends twelve envoys to ask her in marriage. 
Tliey are arrested and thrown into prison by the king. Rother, 
who appears under the name of Dietrich, sets out with an army, 
liberates the envoys and carries off the princess. One version 
places the scene in the land of the Huns. The character of 
Constantine in many respects resembles that of Alexius Com- 
nenus ; the slaying of a tame lion by one of the gigantic followers 
of Rother is founded on an incident which actually took place at 
the court of Alexius during the crusade of noi under duke Welf 
of Bavaria, when King Rother was composed about 1160 by a 
Rhenish minstrel. Rother may be the Ix^mbard king Rothari 
(636-650), transferred to the period of the Crusades. (8) Walther 
of Aquitaine, chiefly known from the Latin poem Waltharius, 
written by Ekkehard of St Gall at the beginning of the 10th 
■century, and fragments of an 8th-century Anglo-Saxon Epic 
W alder e, Walther is not an hi.storical Agure, although the legend 
undoubtedly represents typical occurrences of the migration 
period, such as the detention and flight of hostages of noble 
family from the court of the Huns, and the rescue of captive 
maidens by abduction. (9) Wieland (Volundr), Way land the 
Smith, the only Teutonic hero (his original home was lower 
Saxony) who Armly established himself in England. There is 
absolutely no historical background for his legend. He is a Are- 
spirit, who is pressed into man’s service, and typiAes the advance 
from the stone age to a higher stage of civilization (working in 
metals). As the lame smith he reminds us of Hephaestus, and in 
his flight with wings of Daedalus escaping from Minos. (10) Hogni 
(Hagen) and Hedin (Hetel), whose personalities are overshadowed 
by the heroines Hilde and Gudrun (Kudrun, Kutrun). In one 
version occurs the incident of the never-ending battle between 
the forces of Hagen and Hedin. Every night Hilde revives the 
fallen, and “ so will it continue till the twilight of the gods.” The 
battle represents the eternal conflict between light and darkness, 
the alternation of day and night. Hilde here Agures as a typical 
Valkyr delighting in battle and bloodshed, who frustrates a 
reconciliation. Iledin had sent a necklace as a peace-offering to 
Hagen, but Hilde persuades her father that it is only a ruse. 
This necklace occurs in the story of the goddess Freya (Frigg), 
who is said to have caused the battle to conciliate the wrath of 
Odin at her infldelity, the price paid by her for the possession of 
the necklace Brisnigamen ; again, the light god Heimdal is said to 
have fought with Loki for the necklace (the sun) stolen by the 
latter. Hence the battle has been explained as the necklace 
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myth in epic form. The historical background is the raids of the 
Teutonic maritime tribes on the coasts of England and Ireland. 

Famous heroes who are specially connected with England are 
Alfred the Great, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, King Horn, Havelok 
the Dane, Guy of Warwick, Sir Bevis of Hampton (or South- 
ampton), Robin Hood and his companions. 

Cdtic Heroes^ 

The Celtic heroic saga in the British islands may be divided into 
the two principal groups of Gaelic (Irish) and Brython (Welsh), the 
first, excluding the purely mythological, into the Ultonian (con- 
nected with Ulster) and the Ossianic. The Ultonianis grouped 
round the names of King Conchobar and the heroCuchulainn,“ the 
Irish Achilles,” the defender of Ulster against all Ireland, regarded 
by some as a solar hero. The second cycle contains the epics 
of Finn (Fionn, Fingal) mac Cumhail, and his son Oisin (Ossian), 
the bard and warrior, chiefly known from the supposed Ossianic 
poems of Macpherson. (See Celt, sec. Celtic Literature,) 

Of Brython origin is the cycle of King Arthur (Artus), the 
adopted national hero of the mixed nationalities of whom the 
“ English ” people was composed. Here he appears as a chiefly 
mythical personality, who slays monsters, such as the giant of 
St Michel, the boar Troit, the demon cat, and goes down to the 
underworld. Tlie original Welsh legend was spread by British 
refugees in Brittany, and was thus celebrated by both English and 
French Celts. From a literary point of view, however, it is 
chiefly French and forms “ the matter of Brittany.” Arthur, 
the leader {comes BritanniaCy dux hellorum) of the Siluri or 
Dumnonii against the Saxons, flourished at the beginning of the 
6 th century. He is first spoken of in Nennius’s History of the 
Britons (gth century), and at greater length in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s History of the Kings of Britain (12th century), 
at the end of which the French Breton cycle attained its fullest 
development in the poems of Chretien de Troyes and others. 

Speaking generally, the Celtic heroes are differentiated from 
the Teutonic by the extreme exaggeration of their superhuman, 
or rather extra-human, qualities. Teutonic legend does not 
lightly exaggerate, and what to us seems incredible in it may be 
easily conceived as credible to those by whom and for whom the 
tales were told ; that Sigmund and his son Sinfiotli turned them- 
selves into wolves would be but a sign of exceptional powers to 
those who believed in werewolves ; Fafnir assuming the form of 
a serpent would be no more incredible to the barbarous Teuton 
than the similar transformation of Proteus to the Greek. But in 
the characterization of their heroes the Celtic imagination runs 
riot, and the quality of their persons and their acts becomes 
exaggerated beyond the bounds of any conceivable probability. 
Take, for instance, the description of .some of Arthur’s knights in 
the Welsh tale of Kilhwch and Olwen (in the Mabinogion), Along 
with Kai and Bedwyr (Bedivere), Peredur (Percival), Gwalchmai 
(Gawain), and many others, we have such figures as Sgilti 
Ysrnndroed, whose way through the wood lay along the tops of the 
trees, and whose tread was so light that no blade of grass bent 
beneath his weight ; Sol, who could stand all day upon one leg ; 
Sugyn the son of Sugnedydd, who w'as “ broad-chested ” to such 
a degree that he could suck up the sea on which were three 
hundred ships and leave nothing but dry land ; Gweyyl, the son of 
Gwestad, who when he was .sad would let one of his lips drop 
beneath Ins waist and turn up the other like a cap over his head ; 
and Uchtry Varyf Draws, who spread his red untrimmed beard 
over the eight-and-forty rafters of Arthur’s hall. Such figures as 
these make no human impression, and criticism has busied itself 
in tracing them to one or other of the shadowy divinities of the 
Celtic pantheon. However this may be, remnants of their 
primitive superhuman qualities cling to the Celtic heroes long 
after they have been transfigured, under the influence of Christi- 
anity and chivalry, into the heroes of the medieval Arthurian 
romance, types — for the most part — of the knightly virtues as 
these were conceived by the middle ages ; while .shadow}’ 
memories of early m3rths live on, strangely disguised, in certain of 
the episodes repeated uncritically by the medieval poets. So 
Merlin preserves his diabolic origin ; Arthur his my. Stic coming and 


his mystic passing ; while Gawain, and after him Lancelot, journey 
across the nver, as the Irish hero Bran had done before them to 
the island of fair women— the Celtic vision of the realm of death. 

The chief heroes of the medieval Arthurian romances are 
the following. Arthur himself, who tends however to become 
completely overshadowed by his knights, who make his court 
the starting-point of their adventures. Merlin (Myrddin), the 
famous wizard, bard and warrior, perhaps an historical figure, 
first introduced by C^offrey of Monmouth, originally called 
Ambrose from the British leader Ambrosius Aurelianus, under 
whom he is said to have first served. Perceval (Parzival, 
Parsifal), the Welsh Peredur, the seeker of the basin,” the most 
intimately connected with the quest of the Grail {q.v), Tristan 
(Tristram), the ideal lover of the middle ages, whose name is 
inseparably associated with that of Iseult. Lancelot, son of 
Ban king of Brittany, a creation of chivalrous romance, who 
only appears in Arthurian literature under French influence, 
known chiefly from his amour with Guinevere, perhaps in 
imitation of the story of Tristan and Iseult. Gawain (Welwain, 
Welsh Gwalchmai), Arthur’s nephew, who in medieval romance 
remains the type of knightly courage and chivalry, until his 
character is degraded in order to exalt that of Lancelot. Among 
less important, but still conspicuous, figures may be mentioned 
Kay (the Kai of the Mabinogion), Arthur’s foster-brother and 
.sensechal, the type of the bluff and boastful warrior, and Bedivere 
(Bedwyr)^ the type of brave knight and faithful retainer, who 
alone is with Arthur at his passing, and afterwards becomes 
“ a hermit and a holy man.” (See Arthur, Merlin, Perc eval, 
Tristan, Lancelot, Gawain.) 

Heroes of Romance, 

Another series of heroes, forming the central figures of stories 
variously derived but developed in Europe by the I/atin-speaking 
peoples, may be conveniently grouped under the heading 
of romance.” Of these the most important are Alexander 
of Macedon and Charlemagne, while alongside of them Priam 
and other heroes of the Trojan war appear during the middle ages 
in strangely altered guise. Of all heroes of romance Alexander 
has been the most widely celebrated. His name, in the form of 
Iskander, is familiar in legend and story all over the East to this 
day ; to the West he was introduced through a Latin translation 
of the original Greek romance (by the pseudo-Callisthenes) 
to which the innumerable Oriental versions are likewise traceable 
(see Alexander HI., King of Macedon ; sec. The Romance of 
Alexander). More important in the West, however, was the 
cycle of legends gathering round the figure of Charlemagne, 
forming what was known as “ the matter of France.” The 
romances of this cycle, of Gennanic (Frankish) origin and 
developed probably in the nor th of France by the French 
(probably in the north of France) contain reminiscences 
of the heroes of the Merovingian period, and in their later 
development were influenced by the Arthurian cycle. Just 
as Arthur was eclipsed by his companions, so Charlemagne’s 
vassal nobles, except in the Chanson de Roland, are exalted at 
the expense of the emperor, probably the result of the changed 
relations between the later emperors and their barons. The 
character of Charlemagne himself undergoes a change ; in the 
Chanson de Roland he is a venerable figure, mild and dignified, 
while later he appears as a cruel and typical tyrant (as is also the 
case with Ermanaric). The basis of his legend is mainly histori- 
ail, although the story of his journey to Constantinople and tlie 
East is mythical, and incidents have been transferred from tlie 
reign of Charles Martel to his. Charlemagne is chiefly venerated as 
the champion of Christianity against the heathen and the Saracens. 
(See Charlemagne, ad fin. ‘‘The Charlemagne Legends.”) 

The most famous heroes who are a.ssociated w’ith him arc 
Roland, praefect of the marches of Brittany, the Orlando of 
Ariosto, slain at Roncevaux (Koncevalles) in the Pyrenees, 
and his friend and rival Oliver (Olivier) ; Ogier the Dane, the 
Holger Danske of Hans Andersen, and fluon of Bordeaux, 
probably both introduced from the Arthurian cycle ; Kenaud 
(Rinaldo) of Montauban, one of the four sons of Aymon, to 
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whom the wonderful horse Bay arci was presented by Charlemagne ; 
the traitor Doon of Mayence ; Ganelon, responsible for the 
treachery that led to the death of Roland ; Archbishop^ Turpin, 
a typical specimen of muscular Christianity ; William Fierabras, 
William au court nez, William of Toulouse, and William of 
Orange (all probably identical), and Vivien, the nephew of the 
latter and the hero of Aliscans. llie late Charlemagne romances 
originated the legends, in English form, of Sawcbne of Babylone, 
Sir Otnel, Sir Firunibras and Huon of Bordeaux (in which Oberon, 
the king of the fairies, the son of Julius Caesar and Morgan the 
Fay, was first made known to England). 

The chief remains of the Spanish heroic epic are some poems 
on the Cid, on the seven Infantes of Lara, and on Femdn 
Gonzalez, count of Castile. The legend of Charlemagne as told 
in the Cr/jmea general of Alfonso X. created the desire for a 
national hero distinguished for his exploits against the Moore, 
and Roland was thus supplanted by Bernardo del Carpio. 
Another famous hero and centre of a I4th-centuty cycle of 
romance was Amadis of Gaul ; its earliest form is Spanish, 
although the Portuguese have claimed it as a translation from 
their own language. There is no trace of a French original. 

Slavonic Heroes. — The Slavonic heroic saga of Russia centres 
round Vladimir of Kiev (980-1015), the first Christian ruler 
of that country, whose personality is eclipsed by that of Ilya 
(Elias) of Mourom, the son of a peasant, who was said to have 
saved the empire from the Tatars at the urgent request of his 
emperor. 1 1 is not known whe ther he was an historical personage; 
many of the achievements attributed to him border on the 
miraculous. A much-discussed work is the T ale of Igor, the oldest 
of the Russian medieval epics. Igor was the leader of a raid 
against the heathen Polovtsi in 1185 ; at first successful, he was 
afterwards defeated and taken prisoner, but finally managed 
to escape. Although the Finns are not Slays, on topographical 
grounds mention may here be made of Wainamoinen, the great 
magician and hero of the Finnish epic Kalevala (“ land of 
heroes *^). The popular hero of the Servians and Bulgarians is 
Marko Kralyevich {q.v.), son of Vukashin, characterized by 
Goethe as a counterpart of the Greek Heracles and the Persian 
Rustem. For the Persian, Indian, &c,, heroes see the articles on 
the literature and religions of the various countries. 

Authorities. — On tlic subject geneKilly, sec J. G. T. Grasse, Die 
grossen Sagenkreise des Mittelalters (Dresden, 1842), forming jwt of 
bis Lehrh%ich einer Literdrgeschichie der beriihmteslen Volker des 
Mittelalters \ W, P. Ker, Epic and Romance (2nd ed., 1908). Teu- 
tonic. - B. Symons, “ Germanische Heldensage in H. Paul’s 
Gfundris der gerwanischen Philologie, iii. (Strassburg, 1900), 2nd 
revised edition, separately printed (i&., 19 ^ 5 ) ; Grimm, Die 
deutsche Heldensage (1829, 3rd ed., 1889), still one of the most 
important works ; W. Mtiller, Mythologie der deutschen Heldensage 
(Heilbronn, 1886) and supplement, Znr Mythologie der griechischen 
und deutschen Heldensage {ib., 1889) ; O. L. Jiriczek, Deutsche 
Heldensagen, i. (Strassburg, 189S) and Die deutsche Heldensage 
(3rd revised edition, Leipzig, 1906) ; Chantepie de la Saussaye, The 
Religion of the Teutons (Eng. tr., Boston, U.S.A., 1902) ; J. G. 
Robertson, History of German Literature (1902). See also Hei den- 
BUCH. 

Celtic.— M. H. d'Arbois de Jubainvilli;, Cours de litUrature 
celtique (12 vols., 1883-1902), one vol. trans. into English by R. I. 
Best, The Irish Mythological Cycle and Celtic Mythology (1903) ; 
L. Petit de Julleville, Hist, de la langue et de la litt. franfaise, i. 
Moyen dge (iSgC)) ; C. Squire, The Mythology of the British Isles : 
an Introduction to Celtic Myth and Romance (1905) ; J. Rhys, Celtic 
Britain (3rd ed., 1904). Slavonic. - A. N. Rainbaud, La Russie 
ipique (1876) ; W. WoUner, Untersuchungen Uber die Volksepik der 
Grossrussen (1879) ; W. U. Morlill, Slavonic Literature (1883). 

HERO AND LEANDER, two lovers celebrated in antiquity. 
Hero, the beautiful priestess of Aphrodite at Sestos, was seen by 
Leander, a youth of Abydos, at the celebration of the festival 
of Aphrodite and Adonis. He became deeply enamoured of 
her ; but, as her position as priestess and the opposition of her 
parents rendered their marriage impossible they agreed to carry 
on a clandestine intercourse. Every night Hero placed a lamp 
in the top of the tower where she dwelt by the sea, and Leander, 
guided by it, swam across the dangerous Hellespont. One 
stormy night the lamp was blown out and Leander perished. 
On finding his body next morning on the shore, Hero flung 
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h^elf into the waves. The story is referred to by Virgil (Georg, 
iii. 258), Statius (Theb, vi. 535) and Ovid (Her. xviii. and xix.). 
The beautiful little epk^ of Musaeus has l^n frequently trans- 
lated, and is expanded in the Hero and Leander of C. Marlowe 
and G. Giapman. It is also the subject of a ballad by Schiller 
and a drama by F. Grillparzer. 

See M. H. Jelimek, Die Sage von Hero und Leander in der Dichiung 
(1890), and G. Knaack ” Hero und Leander ” in Festgabe fUr Frans 
Susemihl (1898). A careful collection of materials wUl be found in 
F. Koppner, Die Sage von Hero und Leander in der Literatur und 
Kunst des Alteriums (1894). 

HERO OF ALEXANDRIA, Greek geometer and writer on 
mechanical and physical subjects, probably flourished in the 
second half of the ist century. This is the more modem view, 
in contrast to the earlier theory most generally accepted, according 
to which he flourished about 100 b.c. The earlier theory started 
from the superscription of one of his works, "Hpeuvos Krr/cri/^tou 
fiekoTouKa, from which it was inferred that Hero was a pupil of 
Ctesibius. Martin, Hultsch and Cantor took this Ctesibius to be 
a barber of that name who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes 
II. (d. 117 B.c.) and is credited with having invented an improved 
water-organ. But this identification is far from certain, as a 
Ctesibius mechanicus is mentioned by Athenaeus as having lived 
imder Ptolemy IL Philadelphus (285-247 b.c.). Nor can the 
relation of master and pupil be certainly inferred from the super- 
scription quoted (observe the omission of any article), which 
really asserts no more than that Hero re-edited an earlier treatise 
by Ctesibius, and implies nothing about his being an immediate 
predecessor. Further, it is certain that Hero used physical and 
mathematical writings by Posidonius, the Stoic, of Apamea, 
Cicero’s teacher, who lived until about the middle of the ist 
century b.c. The positive arguments for the more modem view 
of Hero’s dale are (i) the use by him of Latinisms from which 
Diels concluded that the ist century a.d. was the earliest pos- 
sible date, (2) the description in Hero’s Mechanics iii. of a small 
olive-press with one screw which is alluded to by Pliny (Nat. 
Hist, viii.) as having been introduced since a.d. 55, (3) au 
allusion by Plutarch (who dif:d a.d. 120) to the proposition that 
light is reflected from a surface at an angle equal to the angle of 
incidence, which Hero proved in Ins Catoptrica, the words used 
by Plutarch fitting well with the corresponding passage of that 
work (as to which see below). Thus we arrive at the latter half of 
the ist century a.d. as the approximate date of Hero’s activity. 

The geometrical treatises which have survived (though not 
interpolated) in Greek are entitled respectively Definitiones, 
Geometria, Geodaesia, Stereometrica (i. and ii.), Mensurae, Liber 
Geoponicus, to which must now be added the Metrica recently dis- 
covered by R. Schone in a MS. at Constantinople. These books, 
except the Definitiones, mostly consist of directions for obtaining, 
from given parts, the areas or volumes, and other parts, of plane or 
solid figures. A remarkable feature is the bare statement of a 
number of very close approximations to the square roots of 
numbers which are not complete squares. Others occur in the 
Metrica where also a method of finding such approximate square, 
and even approximate cube, roots is shown. Hero’s expressions 
for the areas of regular polygons of from 5 to 12 sides in terms of 
the squares of the sides show interesting approximations to the 
values of trigonometrical ratios. Akin to the geometrical works 
is that On the Dioptra, a remarkable book on land-surveying, 
so called from the instmment described in it, which was used for 
the same purposes as the modern theodolite. It is in this book 
that Hero proves the expression for the area of a triangle in 
terms of its sides. The Pneumatica in two books is also extant in 
Greek as is also the Automaiopoietica. In the former will be 
found such things as siphons, “ Hero’s fountain,” “ penny-in-the- 
slot ” machines, a fire-engine, a water-organ, and arrangements 
employing the force of steam. Pappus quotes from three books 
of Mechanics and from a work called Bartdeus, both by Hero. 
The three books on Mechanics survive in an Arabic translation 
which, however, bears a title “ On the lifting of heavy objects.” 
This corresponds exactly to Barulcus, and it is probable that 
Barulcus and Mechanics were only alternative titles for one and 
the same work. It is indeed not credible that Hero wrote two 
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separate treatises on the subject of the mechanical powers^ 
which are fully discussed in the Mechanics, ii.^ iii. The Belopoiica 
(on engines of war) is extant in Greek, and both this and the 
Mechanics contain Hero's solution of the problem of the two 
mean proportionals. Hero also wrote Catopirica (on redectii^ 
surfaces), and it seems certain that we possess this in a Latin 
work, probably translated from the Greek by Wilhelm van 
Moerbeek, which was long thought to be a fragment of 
Ptolemy's Optics, because it lx)re the title Ptolemaei de speculis 
in the MS. But the attribution to Ptolemy was shown to be 
wrong as soon as it was made clear (especially by Martin) that 
another translation by an Admiral Eugenins Siculus (12th 
century) of an optical work from the Arabic was Ptolemy’s 
Optics. Of other treatises by Hero only fragments remain. One 
was four books cfti Water Clocks (Iltpt vSptcov ^poa-Korreitav), of 
which Proclus {Hypotyp. astron., ed. Halma) has preserved a 
fragment, and to which Pappus also refers. Another work was a 
commentaty on Euclid (referred to by the Arabs as “ the book of 
the resolution of doubts in Euclid ”) from which quotations have 
survived in an-Nairizi's commentary. 

The Pneumatica, Automaiopoietica, Belopoiica and Cheivohallistra 
of Hero were published in Greek and Latin in Th6venot’s Veterum 
mathematicorum opera graece et latine pleraque nunc primum edita 
(Paris, 1693) ; the firet important critical researches on Hero 
were G. B. Venturi's Commentari sopra la storia e la teoria del- 
V ottica (Bologna, 1814) and H. Martinis “ Rechcrches sur la vie etles 
ouvrages d’Heron d’AJexandrie disciple de Ct^sibius et sur tous les 
t)uvragcs malh6matiques grecs conserv6s ouperdus, publics ou inedits, 
qui out 6te attribu^s k un auteur nomm6 Heron ” (Mint, presentis d 
V Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres^ i. s6rie, iv., 1854). The 
geometrical works (except of course the Metvica) were edited (Greek 
only) by F. Hultsch [Heronis Alexandvim gcomeiricorum et stereo- 
metricorum reliquiae y 1864), the Dtopira by Vincent {Extraits des 
manuscrits relaiifs d la gdomHrie pratique des Grecs, Notices et extraits 
des manuscrits de la Bihliotkd^e Imp^iale, xix. 2, 1858), the 
treatises on Engines 0/ War by C. Wescher {Polioredtique des Grecs, 
Paris, 1867). The Mechanics was first published by Carra de Vaux 
in the Journal asiaiique (ix. s^rie, ii., 1893). In 1899 began the 
publication in Teubner's series of Heronis Alexandrini opera quae 
super sunt omnia. Vol. i. and .Supplement (by W. Schmidt) contains 
the Pneumatica and Automata, the fragment on Water Clocks, the 
De ingeniis spiritualibus of Philon of Byzantium and extriicts on 
Pneumatics hy Vitruvius. Vol. ii. pt. i., by L. Nix and W. Schmidt, 
contains the Mechanics in Arabic, (ircek fragments of the same, the 
Catoptrica in Latin with appendices of extracts from Olympiodorus, 
Vitruvius, Pliny, <S:c. Vol. iii. (by Hermann Schonc) contains the 
Metrica (in three boolcs) and the Dioptra. A German translation is 
added throughout. The approximation to square roots in Hero 
have been the subject of papers loo numerous to mention. But 
reference should be made to the exhaustive studies on Hero's 
.'irithmetic by Paul Tannery, “ L'Arithmetiquo des Grecs dans Heron 
d' Alexandric " {Mem. de la Soc. des sciences phys. et math, de Bordeaux, 
ii. ‘ 6rie, iv., 1882), "Li SteW?omelrie d’H^ron d 'Alexandric " and 
“Etudes H6ronienne8'’(f6nf. v., 1883), “Questions Heroniennes ’’ 
{Bulletin des sciences math., ii. s6ric, viii., 1884), “ Un Fragment des 
Melriques d 'Heron ” {Zeitschrijt fur Math, und Physik, xxxix., 1894 ; 
Bulletin des sciences math., ii. s 4 rie, xviii,, 1894). A good account 
of Hero's works will be found in M. Cantor's Geschichte der Mathe- 
matik, i.'** (1894), chapters 18 and 19, and in G. Loria’s studies, Le 
Scienze esatte nelV antica Crecia, especially libro iii. (Modena, i9o<>), 
pp. 103-128. (T, L. H.) 

HERO, TiiK YouNCiKR, the name given without any sufficient 
reason to a Byzantine land-surveyor who wrote (about a.d. 938) 
a treatise on land-surveying modelled on the works of Hero of 
Alexandria, especially the Dioptra. 

See “ G6ode.sic de H6ron de Byzance," published by Vincent in 
Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothique Impiriale, xix. 2 
(Paris, 1858), and T. H. Martin in Mimoires prSsenUs d VAcadtmie 
des Inscriptions, ist series, iv. (Paris, 1854). 

HEROD, the name borne by the princes of a dynasty which 
reigned in Judaea from 40 B.c. 

Herod (surnamed the Great), the .son of Antipater, who 
supported Hyreanus II. against Aristobulus IT. with the aid first 
of the Nabataean Arabs and then of Rome. The family seems to 
have been of Idumaean origin, so that its members were liable to 
the reproach of feeing half- J ews or even foreigners. J ustin Martyr 
has a tradition that they were originally Philistines of Ascalon 
(Dial. c. 52), and on the other hand Nicolaus of Damascus (aptid 
Jos. Ant. xiv. I. 3) asserted that Herod, his royal patron, was i 
descended from the Jews who fir.*?! returned from the Babylonian j 
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Captivity. The tradition and the assertion are in all probability 
Mually fictitious and proceed respectively from the foes and the 
mends of the Herodian dynasty. 

Antipas (or Antipater), the father of Antipater, had been 
governor of Idumaea under Alexander Jannaeus. His son allied 
himself by marriage with the Arabian nobility and became the 
real ruler of Palestine under Hyreanus II. When Rome inter- 
vened in Asia in the person of Pompey, the younger Antipater 
realized her inevitable predominance and secured the friendship 
of her representative. After the capture of Jerusalem in 63 b.c. 
Pompey installed Hyreanus, who was little better than a 
figurehead, in the high-priesthood ; and when in 55 b.c. the son 
of Aristobulus renewed the civil war in Palestine, the Roman 
governor of Syria in the exercise of his jurisdiction arranged a 
settlement “ in accordance with the wishes of Antipater ” (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 6. 4). To this policy of dependence upon Rome 
Antipater adhered, and he succeeded in commending himself to 
Mark Antony ^d Caesar in turn. After the battle of Pliarsalia 
Caesar made him procurator and a Roman citizen. 

At this point Herod appears on the scene as ruler of Galilee 
(Jos. Ant. xiv. 9. 2) appointed by his father at the age of fifteen 
or, since he died at seventy, twenty -five. In spite of his youth he 
soon found an opportunity of displaying his mettle ; for he 
arrested Hezekiah the arch-brigand, who had ovemin the Syrian 
border, and put him to death. The Jewish nobility at Jerusalem 
seized upon this high-handed action as a pretext for satisfying 
their jealousy of their Idumaean rulers. Herod was cited in the 
name of Hyreanus to appear before the Sanhedrin, whose pre- 
rogative he had usurped in executing Hezekiah. He appeared 
with a bodyguard, and the Sanhedrin was overawed. Only 
Sameas, a Pharisee, dared to insist upon the legal verdict of con- 
demnation. But the governor of Syria had sent a demand for 
Herod’s acquittal, and so Hyreanus adjourned the trial and 
persuaded the accused to abscond. Herod returned with an 
army, but his father prevailed upon him to depart to Galilee 
without wreaking his vengeance upon his enemies. About this 
time (47-46 B.c.) he was created strategus of Coclesyria by the 
provincial governor. The episode is important for the light 
which it throws upon Herod’s relations with Rome and with 
the Jews. 

In 44 B.c. Cassius arrived in Syria for the purpose of filling 
liis war-chef’, t ! Antipater and Herod collected the sum of money 
at which the Jews of Palestine had been asscs.sed. In 43 b.c. 
Antipater was poisoned at the instigation of one Malichiis, who 
was perhaps a Jewish patriot animated by hatred of the llerods 
and their Roman patrons. 

With the connivance of (!assius Herod had Malichus assassin- 
ated ; but the country was in a state of anarchy, thanks to the 
extortions of Cassius and the encroachments of neighbouring 
powers. Antony, who became master of the East after Philippi, 
was ready to support the soas of his friend Antipater ; but he 
was absent in Egypt when the Parthians invaded Palestine to 
p store Antigonus to the throne of his father Aristobulus (40 b.c.). 
Herod escaped to Rome : the Arabians, his mother’s people, had 
repudiated him. Antony had made him tctrarch, and now with 
the assent of Octavian persuaded the Senate to decku c him king 
of Judaea. 

In 39 B.c. Herod returned to Palestine and, when the presence 
of Antony put the reluctant Roman troops entirely at his disposal, 
he was able to lay siege to Jerusalem two years later. Secure of 
the support of Rome he was concerned also to legitimize his 
position in the eyes of the Jews by taking, for love as well as 
policy, the Hasmonaean princess Mariamne to be his second wife. 
Jerusalem was taken by storm ; the Roman troops withdrew 
to behead Antigonus the usurper at Antioch. In 37 b.c. Herod 
was king of Judaea, being the client of Antony and the husband 
of Mariamne. 

llie Pharisees, who dominated the bulk of the Jews, were 
content to accept Herod’s rule as a judgment of God. Hyreanus 
returned from his prison : mutilated, he could no longer hold 
office as high-priest ; but his mutilation probably gave him the 
prestige of a martyr, and his influence — whatever it was worth — 
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seems to have been favourable to the new dynasty. On the other 
hand Herod’s marriage with Mariamne bought some of his 
enemies into his own household. He had scotched the faction 
of Hasmonaean sympathizers by killing forty-five members of 
the Sanhedrin and confiscating their possessions. But so long 
as there were representatives of the family alive, there was always 
a possible pretender to the throne which he occupied ; and the 
people had not lost their affection for their former deliverers. 
Mariamne’s mother used her position to further her plots for the 
overthrow of her son-in-law ; and she found an ally in Cleopatra 
of Egypt, who was unwilling to be spurned by him, even if she 
was not weary of his patron, Antony. 

The events of Herod’s reign indicate the temporary triumphs 
of his different adversaries. His high-priest, a Babylonian, 
was deposed in order that Aristobulus III., Mariamne’s brother, 
might hold the place to which he had some ancestral right. 
But the enthusiasm with which the people received him at the 
Feast of Tabernacles convinced Herod of the dpiger ; and the 
youth was drowned by order of the king at Jericho. Cleopatra 
had obtained from Antony a grant of territory adjacent to 
Herod’s domain and even part of it. She required Herod to 
collect arrears of tribute. So it fell out that, when Octavian and 
the Senate declared war against Antony and Cleopatra, Herod 
was preoccupied in obedience to her commands and was thus 
prevented from fighting against the future emperor of Rome. 

After the battle of Actium (31 b.c.) Herod executed Hyreanus 
and proceeded to wait upon victorious Octavian at Rhodes. 
His position was confirmed and his territories were restored. 
On his return he took in hand to heal with the Hasmonaeans, 
and in 25 b.c. the old intriguers, their victims like Mariamne, 
and all pretenders were dead. From this time onwards Herod 
was free to govern Palestine, as a client-prince of the Roman 
Empire should govern his kingdom. In order to put down the 
brigands who still infested the country and to check the raids 
of the Arabs on the frontier, he built or rebuilt fortresses, which 
were of material assistance to the Jews in the great revolt against 
Rome. Within and without Judaea he erected magnificent 
buildings and founded cities. He established games in honour 
of the emperor after the ancient Greek model in Caesarea and 
Jerusalem and revived the splendour of the Olympic games. 
At Athens and elsewhere he was conunemorated as a benefactor ; 
and as Jew and king of the Jews he restored the temple at 
Jerusalem. The emperor recognized his successful jfovenunent 
by putting the districts of Ulatha and Panias under him in 20 b.c. 

But Herod found new enemies among the members of his 
household. His brother Pheroras and sister Salome plotted for 
their own advantage and against the two sons of Mariamne. 
The people still cherished a loyalty to the Hasmonaean lineage, 
although the young princes were also the sons of Herod. The 
enthusiasm with which they were received fed the suspicion, 
which their uncle instilled into their father’s mind, and they 
were strangled at Sebaste. On his deathbed Herod discovered 
that lus eldest son, Antipater, whom Josephus calls a ** monster 
of iniquity,” had been plotting against him. He proceeded to 
accuse him before the governor of Syria and obtained leave 
from Augustus to put him to death. The father died five days 
after his son in 4 B.c. He had done much for the Jews, thanks 
to the favour he had won and kept in spite of all from the 
successive heads of the Roman state ; he had observed the 
Law publicly — ^in fact, as the traditional epigram of Augustus 
says, “ it was better to be Herod’s swine than a son of Herod.” 

Josephus, Ant xV., xvi., xvii. 1-8, B.J. i. 18-33 ; Schurer, Gesch. 
d, jud. Vdlk.^ 4th ed., i. pp. 360-418. 

Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great by the Samaritan 
Malthace, and full brother of Archelaus, received as his share 
of his father’s dominions the provinces of Galilee and Peraea, 
with tlie title of tetrarch. Like his father, Antipas had a turn 
for architecture : he rebuilt and fortified the town of Sepphoris 
in Galilee ; he also fortified Betharamptha in Peraea, and called 
it Julias after the wife of the emperor. Above all he founded the 
important town of Tiberias on the west shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
with institutions of a distinctly Greek character. He reigned 


I 4 B.C.-A.D. 39. In the gospels he is mentioned as Herod. He 
it was who was called a “ fox ” by Christ (Luke xiii. 32). He is 
erroneously spoken of as a king in Mark vi. 14. It was to him 
tlmt Jesus was sent by Pilate to be tried. But it is in connexion 
with his wife Herodias that he is best known, and it was through 
her that his misfortunes arose. He was married first of all to a 
daughter of Aretas, the Arabian king ; but, making the acquaint- 
ance of Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip (not the tetrarch), 
during a visit to Rome, he was fascinated by her and arranged 
to marry her. Meantime his Arabian wife discovered the plan 
and escaped to her father, who made war on Herod, and com- 
pletely defeated his army. John the Baptist condemned his 
marriage with Herodias, and in consequence was put to death 
in the way described in the gospels and in Josephus. When 
Herodias’s brother Agrippa was appointed king by Caligula, she 
was determined to see her husband attain to an equal eminence, 
and persuaded him, though naturally of a quiet and unambitious 
temperament, to make the journey to Rome to crave a crown 
from the emperor. Agrippa, however, managed to influence 
Caligula against him. Antipas was deprived of his dominions 
and banished to Lyons, Herodias voluntarily sharing his exile. 

Herod Pmup, son of Herod the Great by Cleopatra of 
Jerusalem, received the tetrarchate of Ituraea and other districts 
to E. and N.E. of the Lake of Galilee, the poorest part of his 
father’s kingdom. His subjects were mainly Greeks or Syrians, 
and his coins bear the image of Augustus or Tiberius. He is 
described as an excellent ruler, who loved peace and was careftil 
to maintain justice, and spent his time in his own territories. 
He was also a builder of cities, one of which was Caesarea Philippi, 
and another was Bethsaida, which he called Julias. He died after 
a reign of thirty-seven years (4 b.c.-a.d. 34) ; and his dominions 
were incorporated in the province of Syria. (J. H. A. H.) 

HERODAS (Gr. or Herondas (the name is spelt 

differently in the few places where he is mentioned), Greek poet, 
the author of short humorous dramatic scenes in verse, written 
under the Alexandrian empire in the 3rd century b.c. Apart 
from the intrinsic merit of these pieces, they are interesting in the 
history of Greek literature as being a new species, illustrating 
Alexandrian methods. They are called MifuafifSoi, “ Mime- 
iambics.” Mimes were the Dorian product of South Italy and 
Sicily, and the most famous of them — from which Plato is said 
to have studied the drawing of character — ^were the work of 
Sophron. These were scenes in popular life, written in the 
language of the people, vigorous with racy proverbs such as we 
get in other reflections of that region — in Petronius and the 
Peniamerone, Two of the best known and the most vital 
among the Idylls of Theocritus, the 2nd and the isth, we know 
to have been derived from mimes of Sophron. What Theocritus 
is doing there, Herodas, his younger contemporary, is doing 
in another manner casting old material into novel form, upon a 
small scale, under strict conditions of technique. The method 
is entirely Alexandrian : Sophron had written in a peculiar kind 
of rhythmical prose ; Theocritus uses the hexameter and Doric, 
Herodas the scazon or “ lame ” iambic (with a dragging spondee 
at the end) and the old Ionic dialect with which that curious 
metre was associated. That, however, hardly goes beyond the 
choice and form of words ; the structure of the sentences is 
close-knit Attic. But the grumbling metre and quaint language 
suit the tone of common life which Herodas aims at realizing ; 
for, as Theocritus may be called idealist, Herodas is a realist 
unflinching. His persons talk in vehement exclamations and 
emphatic turns of speech, with proverbs and fixed phrases ; 
and occasionally, where it is designed as proper to the part, with 
the most naked coarseness of expression. 

The scene of the second and the fourth is laid at Cos, and the 
speaking characters in each are never more than three. In 
Mime I. the old nurse, now the professional go-between or bawd, 
calls on Metriche, whose husband has been long away in Egypt, 
and endeavours to excite her interest in a most desirable young 
man, fallen deeply in love with her at first sight. After hearing 
all the arguments Metriche declines with dignity, but consoles the 
old woman with an ample glass of wine, this kind being always 
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represented with the taste of Mrs Gamp. II. is a monologue by 
the UopvoPwTKoi (“ Whoremonger prosecuting a merchant^ 
trader for breaking into his establishment at night and attempt- 
ing to carry off one of the inmates^ who is produced in court. 
The vulgar blackguard, who is a stranger to any sort of shame, 
remarking that he has no evidence to call, proceeds to a perora- 
tion in the regular oratorical style, appealing to the Coan judges 
not to be unworthy of their traditional glories. In fact, the 
whole oration is also a burlesque in every detail of an Attic 
speech at law ; and in this case we have the material from which 
to estimate the excellence of the parody. In III. a desperate 
mother brings to the schoolmaster a truant urchin, with whom 
neither she nor his incapable old father can do anything. In a 
voluble stream of interminable sentences she narrates his mis- 
deeds and implores the schoolmaster to flog him. The bo^ 
accordingly is hoisted on another’s back and flogged ; but his 
spirit does not appear to be subdued, and the mother resorts 
to the old man after all. IV. is a visit of two poor women with 
an offering to the temple of Asclepius at Cos. While the humble 
cock is being sacrificed, they turn, like the women in the Ion of 
Euripides, to admire the works of art ; among them a small boy 
strangling a vulpanser — doubtless the work of Buethus that we 
know — and a sacrifldal procession by Apelles, “ the Ephesian,’* 
of whom we have an interesting piece of contemporary eulogy. 
The oily sacristan is admirably painted in a few slight strokes. 
V. brings us very close to some unpleasant facts of ancient life. 
The jealous woman accuses one of her slaves, whom she has 
made her favourite, of infldelity ; has him bound and sent 
degraded through the town to receive 2000 lashes ; no sooner is 
he out of sight than she recalls him to be branded “ at one job.” 
T he only pleasing person in the piece is the little maidservant 
pennitted liberties as a verna brought up in the house — whose 
ready tact suggests to her mistress an excuse for postponing 
execution of a threat made in ungovernable fury. VI. is a 
friendly chat or a private conveisation. The subject is an ugly 
one, but the dialogue is as clever and amusing as the rest, with 
some delicious touches. Our interest is engaged here in a certain 
Kerdon, the artistic shoemaker, to whom we are introduced in 
VII. (the name had already become generic for the shoemaker 
as the typical representative of retail trade), a little bald man with 
a fluent tongue, complaining of hard times, who bluffs and 
wheedles by turns. VII. opens with a mistress waking up her 
maids to listen to her dream ; but we have only the beginning, 
and the other fra^ents are very short. 

Within the limits of 100 lines or less Herodas presents us with 
a highly entertaining scene and with characters definitely drawn. 
Some of these had been perfected no doubt upon the Attic stage, 
where the tendency in the 4th century had been gradually to 
evolve accepted types — not individuals, but generalizations 
from a class, an art in which Menander’s was esteemed the 
master -hand. The IIo/)vo^o<rKo«; and the MaGrr/aowos we can 
piece together from succeeding literature, and see how skilfully 
the established traits are indicated here. This is achieved by 
true dramatic means, with touches never wasted and the more 
delightful often because they do not clamour for attention. 
The execution has the qualities of first-rate Alexandrian work 
in miniature, such as the epigrams of Asclepiades possess, the 
finish and firm outlines ; and these little pictures bear the test 
of all artistic work — they do not lose their freslmess with 
familiarity, and gain in interest as one learns to appreciate their 
subtle points. 

The papyrus MS., obtained from the Fayum, is in the possession of 
the Brmw Museum, and was first printed by F. G. Kenyon in 1891, 
Editions by O. Crusius (1905, text only, in Teubner series) and 
J. A. Naim (1904), with introduction, notes and bibliography. 
There is an English verse translation of the mimes by H. S^rplcy 
(1906) under the title A Realist of the Aegean. (W. G. H.) 

HERODIANS ('UputSiavol), a sect or party mentioned in 
Scripture as havii^ on two occasions — once in Galilee, and again 
in Jerusalem — ^mc^ested an unfriendly disposition towards 
Jesus (Mark iii. 6, xii. 13 ; Matt. xxii. 6 ; cf. also Mark viii. 15). 
In each of these cases their name is coupled with that of the 
Pharisees. According to many interpreters the courtiers or 


soldiers of Herod Antipas (“Mflites Herodis,” Jerome) arc 
intended ; but more_ probably the Ilerodians were a public 
TOlitical party, who distmguished themselves from the two great 
mstoncal parties of post-exilian Judaism by the fact that they 
were and liad been smeerely friendly to Herod the Great and to 
his dynasty (cf. such formations as “ Caesariani,” “ Pom- 
peiani ). It is possible that, to gain adherents, the Herodian 
in the habit of representing that the 
establistoent of a Herodian dynasty would be favourable to 
the realization of the theocracy ; and this in turn may account 
for Tertullian’s {De praescr.) allegation that the Ilerodians 
regarded Herod himself as the Messiah. The sect was called 
by the Rabbis Boethusians as being friendly to the family of 
Boethus, whose daughter Mariamne was one of Herod the 
Great’s wives. (j, n h.) 

HERODIANUS, Greek historian, flourished during the third 
century a.d. He is supposed to have been a Syrian Greek. 
In 203 he was in Rome, where he held some minor posts. He does 
not appear to have attained high official rank ; the statement 
that he was imperial procurator and legate of tlie Sicilian pro- 
'’inces rests upon conjecture only. His historical work (Tl/jwSfa 
vov p.€Ta MdpKot> flair iXelus: arroptuir fltflKLii nKTih) narrates 
the events of the fifty-eight years between the death of Marcus 
Aurelius and the proclamation of Gordianiis ITT. (180-238). 
The narrative is of special value as supplementing Dion Cassius, 
whose history ends with Alexander Severiis. His work has 
the value that attaches to a record written by one chronicling 
the events of his own times, gifted with ordinary jiowers of 
observation, indubitable candour and independence of \'iew. 
But while he gives a lively account of external events — such as 
the death of Commodus and the assassination of I’crtinax — 
the barbarian invasions, the spread of Christianity, the extension 
of the franchise by Caracalla are unnoticed. The dales are often 
wrong, and little attention is paid to geographical details, which 
makes the narrati^^e of military expeditions beyond the liordcrs 
of the empire difficult to understand. Herodian lias been accused 
of prejudice against Alexander Severus. His style, modelled 
on tliat of Thucydides and unreser\^edly praised b>' Photius, is 
on the whole pure, though somewhat rhetorical and showing a 
fondne.ss for Latinisrns. 

Extensive ust‘ has been made of Herodianus by later chroniclers, 
especially the ' Scrip tores historiae Angustac " and John of Antioch. 
His history was first translated into Latin at the end of the 15th 
century by Politian. The most complete edition is by G. W. Imiisch 
(1789-1805), with elaborate indices, but the notes are very diffuse ; 
critical editions by I. Bekkcr (1855), L. Mcndelssolui (1883) ; see 
also C. Dandlikcr. 

HERODIANUS, AELIUS, called o rex^iKo^, Alexandrian 
grammarian, flouri.she(l in the 2nd century a.d. He early took 
up his residence at Rome, where he enjoyed the patronage of 
Marcus Aurelius (161-180), to whom he dedicated his great 
treatise t)n prosody. This work in twenty-one books (K^/.f'oA.tK^/ 
TT/HxrcpSta) included also an account of the etymological part of 
grammar. The work itself is lost, but several epitomes of it have 
been preserved. His 'ETrt/upw/mt dealt with difficult words 
and peculiar forms in Homer. Herodianus also wrote numerous 
grammatical treatises, of which only one has come down to us in a 
complete form {Hept poi^pov^ Acf€o>s', on peculiar style), articles 
on exceptional or anomalous words. Numerous quotations and 
fragments still exist, chiefly in the Homeric scholiasts and 
Stephanus of Byzantium. Herodianus enjoyed a great reputation 
as a grammarian, and Priscian styles him ^^maximus auctor 
artis grammaticae.” 

The best edition is by A. Lentz, Herodiani Technici reliquiae 
(1867-1870) ; a supplementary volume is included in VhXmg'^Corpus 
grammaticorum Graecorum ; for further bibliographical information 
see W. Cbiistf Geschichte der griechischen Liieratur (1898). 

HERODOTUS (r. 484-425 B.C.), Greek historian, called the 
Father of History, was bom at Haliaima.ssus in Asia Minor, then 
dependent upon the Persians, in or about the year 484 b.c. 
Herodotus was thus bom a Persian subject, and .such he con- 
tinued until he was thirty or five-and-thirty years of age. At the 
time of his birth Halicarnassus was under the rule of a queen 
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Artemisia death is unknown ; but she 

left her crown to her son Pisindelis (bom about 4^ b.c.), who 
was succeeded upon the throne by his son Lygda^s about the 
time that Herodotus grew to manhood. The family of Herodotus 
belonged to the upper rank of the citizens. His father was 
named Lyxes, and his mother Rhaeo, or Diyo. He had a brother 
Theodore, and an uncle or cousin Panyasis the epic poet, 
a personage of so much importance that the tyitmt Lygdamis, 
suspecting him of treasonable projects, put him to death. 
It is probable that Herodotus shared his relative’s political 
opinions, and either was exiled from Halicarnassus or quitted 
it voluntarily at the time of his execution. 

Of the education of Herodotus no more can be said than that it 
was thoroughly Greek, and embraced no doubt the three subjects 
essential to a Greek liberal education — ^grammar, gymnastic 
training and music. His studies would be regarded as completed 
when he attained the age of eighteen, and took rank among the 
ephebi or eirenes of his native city. In a free Greek state he 
would at once have begun his duties as a citizen, and found 
therein sufficient employment for his growing energies. But in a 
city ruled by a tyrant this outlet was wanting ; no political life 
worthy of the name existed. Herodotus may thus have had his 
thoughts turned to literature as furnishing a not unsatisfactory 
career, and may well have been encouraged in his choice by the 
example of Panyasis, who had already gained a reputation by his 
writings when Herodotus was still an infant. At any rate it is 
clear from the extant work of Herodotus that he must have 
devoted himself early to the literary life, and commenced that 
extensive course of reading which renders him one of the most 
instructive as well as one of the most charming of ancient writers. 
The poetical literature of Greece was already large ; the prose 
literature was more extensive than is generally supposed ; yet 
Herodotus shows an intimate acquaintance with the whole of it. 
The Iliad and tlie Odyssey are as familiar to him as Shakespeare to 
the educated Englishman. He is acquainted with the poems of 
the epic cycle, the Cypria, the Epigoni, &c. He quotes or other- 
wise shows familiarity with the writings of Hesiod, Olen, Musaeus, 
Bacis, Lysistratus, Archilochus of Paros, Alcaeus, Sappho, Solon, 
Aesop, Aristeas of Proconnesus, Simonides of Ceos, Phrynichus, 
Aeschylus and Pindar. He quotes and criticizes Hecataeus, the 
best of the prose writers who had preceded him, and makes 
numerous allusions to other authors of the .same class. 

It must not, however, be supposed that he was at any time a . 
mere student. It is probable that from an early age his inquiring 
disposition led him to engage in travels, both in Greece and in 
foreign countries. He traversed Asia Minor and European 
Greece probably more than once ; he visited all the most im- 
portant islands of the Archipelago — Rhodes, Cyprus, Delos, Paros, 
Thasos, Samothrace, Crete, Samos, Cythera and Aegina. He 
undertook the long and perilous journey from Sar^s to the 
Persian capital Susa, visited Babylon, Colchis, and the western 
shores of the Black Sea as far as the estuary of the Dnieper ; he 
travelled in Scythia and in Thrace, visited 2 ^nte and Magna 
Graecia, explored the antiquities of Tyre, coasted along the shores 
of Palestine, saw Gaza, and made a long stay in Egypt. At the 
most moderate estimate, his travels covered a space of thirty-one 
degrees of longitude, or 1700 miles, and twenty-four of latitude, 
or nearly the same distance. At all the more interesting sites he 
took up his abode for a time ; he examined, he inquired, he made 
measurements, he accumulated materials. Having in his mind 
the scheme of his great work, he gave ample time to the elabora- 
tionof all its parts, and took care to obtain by personal observation 
a full knowledge of the various countries. 

The travelsof Herodotusseem to have been chiefly accomplished 
between his twentieth and his thirty-seventh year (464-447 b.c.).* 
It was probably in his early manhood that as a Persian subject 
he visited Susa and Babylon, taking advantage of the Persian 
system of posts which he describes in his fifth book. His residence 

^ 'Hie date of his travels is difficult to determine. E. Meyer 
inclines to put all the longer journeys, except the Scythian, between 
440 and 430 B.c. The journey to Susa and Babylon is put bv 
C. F, Lehmann c. 450 « c., and by H. .Stein before 450. 


in £g:^t must, on the other hand, have been subsequent to 460 
B.c., since he saw the skulls of the Persians slain by Inarus in that 
year. Skulls are rarely visible on a battlefield for more than two 
or three seasons after the fight, and we may therefore presume 
that it was during the reign of Inarus (460-454 b.c.),^ when the 
Athenians had gr^t authority in Eg^t, that he visited the 
countipr, making himself known as a learned Greek, and therefore 
receiving favour and attention on the part of the Egyptians, who 
were so much beholden to his countrymen (see Athens, Cimon, 
Pericles). On his return from Egypt, as he proceeded along the 
Syrian shore, he seems to have landed at Tyre, and from thence 
to have gone to Thasos. His Scythian travels are thought to have 
taken place prior to 450 b.c. 

It is a question of some interest from what centre or centres 
these various expeditions were made. Up to the time of the 
execution of Panyasis, which is placed by chronologists in or about 
the year 457 b.c., there is every reason to believe that Herodotus 
lived at Halicarnassus. His travels in Asia Minor, in European 
Greece, and among the islands of the Aegean, probably belong to 
this period, as also his journey to Susa and Babylon. We are 
told that when he quitted Halicarnassus on account of the 
tyranny of Lygdamis, in or about the year 457 b.c., he took up 
hi.s abode in Samos. That island was an important member of the 
Athenian confederacy, and in making it his home Herodotus 
would have put himself under the protection of Athens. The 
fact that Egypt was then largely under Athenian influence (see 
Cimon, Pericles) may have induced him to proceed, in 457 or 
456 B.C., to that country. The stories that he had heard in Egypt 
of Sesostris may then have stimulated him to make voyages from 
Samos to Colchis, Scythia and Thrace. He was thus acquainted 
with almost all the regions which were to be the scene of his 
projected hLstory. 

After Herodotus had resided for some seven or eight years in 
Samos, events occurred in his native city which induced him to 
return thither. The tyranny of Lygdamis had gone from bad 
to worse, and at last he was expelled. According to Suidas, 
Herodotus was himself an actor, and indeed the chief actor, in the 
rebellion against him ; but no other author confirms this state- 
ment, which is intrinsically improbable. It is certain, however, 
that Halicarnassus became henceforward a voluntary member of 
the Athenian confederacy. Herodotus would now naturally 
return to his native city, and enter upon the enjoyment of those 
rights of free citizenship on which every Greek set a high value. 
He would also, if he had by this time composed his history, or any 
considerable portion of it, begin to make it known by recitation 
among his friends. There is reason to believe that these first 
attempts were not received with much favour, and that it was 
in chagrin at his failure that he precipitately withdrew from his 
native town, and sought a refuge in Greece proper (about 447 
B.c.).® We learn that Athens was the place to which he went, and 
that he api^aled from the verdict of his countrymen to Athenian 
taste and judgment. His work won such approval that in the 
year 445 b.c., on the proposition of a certain i^ytus, he was voted 
a sum of ten talents (£2400) by decree of the people. At one of 
the recitations, it was said, the future historian Tliucydides was 
present with his father, Olorus, and was so moved that he burst 
into tears, whereupon Herodotus remarked to the father — 
“ Olorus, your son has a natural enthusiasm for letters.” * 

Athens was at this time the centre of intellectual life, and 
could boast an almo.st unique gpJaxy of talent — Pericles, 
Thucydides the son of Melesias, Aspasia, Antiphon, the musician 
Damon, Pheidias, Protagoras, Zeno, Cratinus, Crates, Euripides 
and Sophocles. Accepted into this brilliant society, on familiar 
terms with all probably, as he certainly was with Olorus, 

® Most recent critics {e.g. Stein, Meyer, Busolt) put the visit to 
Egypt after the suppression of the revolt under Inarus and Amyrtaeus 
{i.e. after 449 B.c.), on the strength of Herod. 2. 30, which implies 
the restoration of Persian authority. 

* Stein, Meyer, Busolt, and other recent writers attribute his 
departure from Halicarnassus to political causes, e,g. the ascendancy 
of the anti-Athenian party in the state. 

* This story is on chronological grounds rejected by all recent 
\ critics. 
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Thucydides and Sophocles, he must have been tempted, like many 
another foreigner, to make Athens his permanent home. It is to 
his credit that he did not yield to this temptation. At Athens 
he must have been a dilettante, an idler, wi&out political rights 
or duties. As such he would have soon ceased to be respected 
in a society where literature was not recognized as a separate 
profession, where a Socrates served in the infantry, a Sophocles 
commanded fleets, a Thucydides was general of an army, and an 
Antiphon was for a time at the head of the state. Men were not 
men according to Greek notions unless they were citizens ; and 
Herodotus, aware of this, probably sharing in the feeling, was 
anxious, having lost his political status at Halicarnassus, to 
obtain such status elsewhere. At Athens the franchise, jealously 
guarded at this ^riod, was not to be attained without great 
expense and difficulty. Accordingly, in the spring of the follow- 
ing year he sailed from Athens with the colonists who went out 
to found the colony of Thurii (see Pericles), and became a 
citizen of the new town. 

From this point of his career, when he had reached the age 
of forty, we lose sight of him almost wholly. He seems to have 
made but few journeys, one to Crotona, one to Metapontum, 
and one to Athens (about 430 b.c.) being all that his work 
indicates.^ No doubt he was employed mainly, as Pliny testifies, 
in retouching and elaborating his general history. He may also 
have composed at Thurii that special work on the history of 
Assyria to which he twice refers in his first book, and whi^ is 
quoted by Aristotle. It has been supposed by many that he 
lived to a great age, and argued that “ the never- to-be-mistaken 
fundamental tone of his performance is the quiet talkativeness 
of a highly cultivated, tolerant, intelligent, old man ” (Dahlmann^. 
But the indications derived from the later touches added to his 
work, which form the sole evidence on the subject, would rather 
lead to the conclusion that his life was not very prolonged. 
There is nothing in the nine books which may not have been 
written as early as 430 b.c. ; there is no touch which, even 
probably, points to a later date than 424 b.c. As the author was 
evidently engaged in polishing his work to the last, and even 
promises touches which he docs not give, we may assume that 
he did not much outlive the date last mentioned, or in other 
words, that he died at about the age of sixty . llie predominant 
voice of antiquity tells us that he died at Thurii, where his tomb 
was shown in later ages. 

The History, -An estimating the great work of Herodotus, 
and his genius as its author, it is above all things necessary to 
conceive aright what that work was intended to be. It has 
been called “ a universal history,” “ a history of the w'ars 
between the Greeks and the barbarians,” and ** a history of 
the struggle between Greece and Persia.” But these titles are all 
of them too comprehensive. Herodotus, who omits wholly 
the histories of Phoenicia, Carthage and Etruria, three of the 
most important among the states existing in his day, cannot have 
intended to compose a ‘‘ universal history,” the very idea of 
which belongs to a later age. He speaks in places as if his object 
was to record the wars between the Greeks and the barbarians ; 
but as he omits the Trojan war, in which he fully believes, 
the expedition of the 'reiicrians and Mysians against Thrace 
and Thessaly, the wars connected with the Ionian colonization 
of Asia Minor and others, it is evident that he does not really 
aim at embracing in his narrative all the wars between Greeks 
and barbarians with which he was acquainted. Nor does it 
even seem to have been his object to give an account of the 
entire struggle between Greece and Persia. That struggle was 
not terminated by tlie battle of Mycale and the capture of Scstos 
in 479 B.c. It continued for thirty years longer, to the peace 
of Callias (but see Callias and Cimon). The fact that Herodotus 
ends his histor\" where he does shows distinctly that his intention 

I Opinion is divided as to this visit to Athens after his settlement 
at Thurii. Stein, Meyer and Bui^olt hold that much of his work 
(especially the later books) was composed at Athens soon after 430 
B.c. See further WachsmuUi, Rheinisches Museum, Ivi. (1901) 
213-218. Macan, Herodotus Vll.-lX, {Introduction, pp. xlv.-lxvi., 
seeks to prove that the last three books were the first part of Ihe 
Histories to be composed. He is fo-iowed in this view by Bury. 


was, not to give an account of the entire long contest between 
the two countries, but to write the history of a particular war — 
the great Persi^ war of invasion. His aim was as definite as 
that of Thucydides, or Schiller, or Napier or any other writer 
who has made his subject a particular war ; only he determined 
to treat it in a certain way. Ever}^ paitial history requires 
an “ introduction ” ; Herodotus, untrammelled by examples, 
r^olv^ to give his histoty a magnificent introduction. Thucy- 
dides is content with a single introductory book, forming little 
more than one-eighth of his work ; Herodotus has six such books, 
forming two- thirds of the entire composition. 

By fiiis arrangement he is enabled to treat his subject in 
\ht grand way, which is so characteristic of him. Making it his 
main object in his “ introduction to set before his readers the 
previous history of the two nations who were the actors in the 
great war, he is able in tracing their history to bring into his 
narrative some account of almost all the nations of the known 
world, and has room to expatiate freely upon their geography, 
antiquities, manners and customs and the like, thus giving his 
work a “ universal ” character, and securing for it, without 
trenching upon unity, that variety, richness and fulness which 
are a principal charm of the best histories, and of none more than 
his. In tracing the growth of Persia from a petty subject 
kingdom to a vast dominant empire, he has occasion to set out 
the histories of Lydia, Media, Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Scythia, 
Thrace, and to describe the countries and the peoples inhabiting 
them, their natural productions, climate, geographical position, 
monuments, &c. ; while, in noting the contemporaneous changes 
in Greece, he is led to tell of the various migrations of the Greek 
race, their colonies, commerce, progress in the arts, revolutions, 
internal struggles, w^ars with one another, legislation, religious 
tenets and the like. The greatest variety of episodical matter 
is thus introduced ; but the propriety of the occasion and the 
mode of introduction are such that no complaint can be made ; 
the episodes never entangle, encumber or even unpleasantly 
interrupt the main narrative. 

It has been questioned, both in ancient and in modem times, 
whether the history of Herodotus possesses the essential requisite 
of trustworthiness. Several ancient writers accuse him of 
intentional untruthfulness. Moderns generally acquit him of this 
charge ; but his severer critics still urge that, from the inherent 
defects of his character, his credulity, his love of effect and his 
loose and inaccurate habits of thought, he was unfitted for the 
historian’s office, and has produced a work of but small historical 
value. Perhaps it may be sufficient to remark that the defects 
in question certainly exist, and detract to some extent from the 
authority of the work, more especially of those parts of it which 
deal with remoter periods, and were taken by Herodotus on 
trust from his informants, but that they only slightly affect 
the portions which treat of later times and form the special 
subject of his history. In confirmation of this view, it may be 
noted that the authority of Herodotus for the circumstances 
of the great Persian war, and for all local and other details which 
come under his immediate notice, is accepted by even the most 
sceptical of modern historians, and forms the basis of their 
narratives. 

Among the merits of Herodotus as an historian, the most 
prominent are the diligence with which he collected his materials, 
the candour and impartiality with which he has placed his facts 
before the reader, the absence of party bias and undue national 
vanity, and the breadth of his conception of the historian’s 
office. On the other hand, he has no claim to rank as a critical 
historian ; he has no conception of the philosophy of history, 
no insight into the real causes that underlie political changes, 
no power of penetrating below the surface, or even of grasping 
the real interconnexion of the events which he descries. He 
belongs distinctly to the romantic school ; his forte is vivid and 
picturesque description, the lively presentation of scenes and 
actions, characters and states of society, not the subtle analysis 
of motives, the power of detecting the undercurrents or the 
generalizing facult>'. 

But it is as a writer that the merits of Herodotus are most 
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conspicuous. “ 0 that I were in a condition/* says Lucian^ 
** to resemble Herodotus, if only in some measure ! I by no means 
say in all his gifts, but only in some single point ; as, for instance, 
the beauty of his language, or its harmony, or the natural and 
peculiar grace of the Ionic ialect, or his fulness of thought, or by 
whatever name those thousand beauties are called which to 
the despair of his imitator are united in him.” Cicero calls 
his style “ copious and jiolished,** Quintilian, “ sweet, pure 
and flowing ** ; Longinus says he was “ the most Homenc of 
historians ; Dionysius, his countryman, prefers him to Thucy- 
dides, and regards him as combining in an extraordinary de^ee 
the excellences of sublimity, beauty and the true historical 
method of composition. Modem writers are almost equally 
complimentary. “ The style of Herodotus,” says one, “ is 
universally allowed to be remarkable for its harmony and 
sweetness.” ” The charm of his style,*’ argues another, “ has 
so dazzled men as to make thcfm blind to his defects.” Various 
attempts have been made to analyse the charm which is so 
universally felt ; but it may be doubted whether any of them 
are very successful. All, however, seem to agree that among 
the qualities for which the style of Herodotus is to be admired 
are simplicity, freshness, naturalness and harmony of rhythm. 
Master of a foim of language peculiarly sweet and euphonical, 
and possessed of a delicate ear which instinctively suggested 
the most musical arrangement possible, he gives his sentences, 
without art or effort, the most agreeable flow, is never abrupt, 
never too diffuse, much less prolix or wearisome, and being 
himself simple, fresh, naif (if we may use the word), honest and 
somewh. v quaint, he delights us by combining with this melody of 
sound simple, clear and fresh thoughts, perspicuously expressed, 
often accompanied by happy turns of phrase, and always 
manifestly the spontaneous growth of his own fresh and un- 
sophisticated mind. Reminding us in some respects of the 
quaint medieval writers, Froissart and Philippe de Comines, 
he greatly excels them, at once in the beauty of his language 
and the art with which he has combined his heterogeneous 
materials into a single perfect harmonious whole, ^e also 
Greece, section History y “ Authorities.” 

BiBLnxiRAPHY. —The liUtory of Herodotus has Ixjen translated 
by many ji^rsons and into many languaj^es. About 1450, at tne time 
of the revival of learning, a I^tin version was made and published 
by Laurentins Valla. This was revised in. 1537 by Heusbach, and 
accompanies the Greek text of Herodotus in many editions. The 
first complete translation into a modem language was the English 
one of Littlebury, published in 1737 This was followed in 1786 
by the French trwslation of Larcher, a valuable work, accompanied 
by copious notes and essays. Beloe, the second English translator, 
based his work on that of Larcher. His first edition, in 1791, was 
confessedly very defective ; the second, in 1806, still left much to 
be desired. A good German translation, but without note or com- 
ment, was brought out by Friedrich Lange at Berlin in 1 8 1 1 . Andrea 
Mustoxidi, a native of Corfu, published an Italian version in 1820. 
In 1822 Auguste Miot endeavoured to improve on Larcher ; and in 
1828-1832 Dr Adolf Schdll brought out a German translation with 
copious notes (new ed., 1855), which has to some extent superseded 
the work of Lange About the same time a new English version 
was made by Isaac Taylor (Ix)ndon, 1829). In 1858-1860, the histoty 
of Herodotus was translated by Canon G. Rawlinson, assisted in 
the? copious notes and appendices accompanying the work by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Sir Henry Rawlinson. More recently 
we have translations in English by G. C. Macaul^ (2 vols., 1890) ; 
in German by B^r (Stuttgart, 1867) and Stein (Oldenburg, 1875) ; 
in French by Giguet (1857) and Tallxit (1864) ; in Italian by Ricci 
(Turin, 1871-1876), Grandi (Asti, 1872) and Bertini (Naples, 1871- 
1872). A Swedish translation by F. Carlstadt was published at 
Stockholm in 1871. 

The best of the older ciditions of the Greek text are the following : — 
Herodoti histo^iae, ed. Schweighauser (5 vols., Strassburg, 1816) ; 
Herodoti Halicamassei hisioriarum libri IX. (ed. Gaisford, Oxford, 
1840) ; Herodotus^ with a CoirmeHtary, by J. W. BLakesley (2 vols., 
London, 1854) ; Herodoti musae (ed. Bahr, 4 vols., Leipzig, 1856- 
1861, 2nd ed.); and Herodoti historiae (ed. Abicht, Leipzig, 1869). 

The most recent editions of the text, or of portions of it, with 
and without commentaries are the following : — H. Stein, Herodoti 
hutoriae (ed. Major, 2 vols., Berlin, 1869-1871, with apparatus 
criticHs : still the best edition of the text) ; H. Kellenberg, Histo- 
riorum libri IX. (2 vols., Leipzig, 1887) ; van Herwerden, 'Idropiai 
(Leiden, 1885) ; H. Stein, Herodotus ^ erkldrt (Berlin, 1856-1861, 
and several editions since ; the best short commentary and intro- 
duction) ; A. H. Sayce, The Ancient Empires of the East, Herodotus 


I. -III., with introductions and appendices (1883 ; an attempt to prove 
the unveracity of Herodotus, especially in regard to the extent of his 
travels, which has found little support amongst more recent English 
or German writers); R. W. Macan, Heroaotus IV, -VI. (2 vols., 
1895) and Herodotus VII.-IX. (2 vols., 1908), wi^ exhaustive intro- 
duction, wpehdices and notes ; the only scientific edition of these 
books in English; E. Abbott, Herodotus V. and VI. (Oxford, 1893) ; 
A. Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch mit sachlichen Bemer&ungen 
(Leipzig, 1890 ; the best and fullest commentary on book ii.). 

Among works of value illustrative of Herodotus may be mentioned 
Bouhier, Recherches sur Hhodote (Dijon, 1746) ; Rennell. Geography 
of Herodotus (^ndon, 1800) ; Niebuhr, Geo^aphy of Herodotus 
and Scythia (Eng. traus., Oxford, 1830) ; Dahlmaniu Herodot, 
aus seincm Buche sein Leben (Altona, 1823) ; Eltz, yuaestiones 
Herodoteae (Leipzig, 1841) ; Kenrick, Egypt of Herodotus (London, 
1S41) ; Mure, Literature of Greece, vol. iv. (London, 1852) ; Abicht, 
Vbersicht Ober den Herodoieischen Dialeht (Leipzig, 1869, 3rd ed., 
1874), and De codicum Herodoti fide ac auctorttate (Naumburg, 
1869) ; Melandcr, De anacoluthis Herodoteis (Lund, 1869) ; Matzat, 
“ Cber die Glaubenswiirdigkeit dei* geograph. Angaben Herodots 
fiber Asien.** in Hermes, vi. ; Bfidinger. Zur dgypHschen Eorschung 
Herodots (Vienna, 1873, reprinted from the Sitzungsber. of the Vienna 
Acad.) ; Merzdorf, Quaestiones grammaticae de dialecto Herodotea 
(Leipzig, 1875) ; A. Kirchhofi, Vber die Entstehungszeit des Hero- 
doHschen Geschichtswerkes (Berlin, 1878) ; Adolf Bauer, Herodots 
Biographie (Vienna, 1878) ; H. Delbrfick, Perser und Burgunder- 
kriege (l^rlm, 1887 ; of great importance for the criticism of the 
Persian Wars) ; N. Wecklein, Vber die Tradition der Perserkriege 
(Munich, 1876) ; A. Hauvette-Besnault, H&rodote historien des 
guerres nUdiques (Paris. 1894) ; J. A. R. Munro, Some Observations 
on the Persian Wars (in various vols. of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies ; acute and suggestive) ; G. B. Grundy, The Great Persian 
War (London, 1901) ; J. P. Mahaffy, History of Greek Classical 
Literature, ii. 16 ft. (London, 1880) ; E. Meyer, ForschunyuH zur 
alien Geschickte, i. 151 ff.>and ii. 196 ft. (Halle, 1892-1899) ; Busoit, 
Griechische Geschickte, ii. 602 ff. (2nd ed., Gotha, 1895) ; J. B. Bury, 
Ancient Greek Historians (1908), lecture 2. For notices of current 
literature see Bursiau’s Jahresbericht. Students of the original may 
also consult with advantage the lexicons of Aemilius Portus (Oxford, 
1817) and of Schweighauser (Jxindon, 1824). On Herodotus’ debt 
to Hecataeus sec Wells, in Joimi. Hell. Stiia,, 1909, pt- i. 

(G. R.; E. M. W.) 

h£sobt, AirroiNE, surnamed La Maison-neuve (d. 1 568), 
French poet, was bom in Paris of a family connected with the 
famous chancellor, Fran9ois Olivier. His poetry belongs to his 
early years, for after he had taken orders he ceased to write 
profane poetry, no doubt because he considered it out of keeping 
with his calling, in v/hich he attained the dignity of bishop of 
Digue. His chief work is La Par f aide Amye (Lyons, 1 542) in which 
he developed the idea of a purely spiritual love, based chiefly on 
the reading of the Italian Neo-Platonists. The book aroused 
great controversy. La Bordcrie replied in VAmye de cour with 
a description of a very much more human woman, and Charles 
Fontaine contributed a Contr^ amye de cour to the dispute. 
H6roet, in addition to some trimslations from the classics, wrote 
the Complainte d'une dame nomeUement surprise amour, an 
ispistre a Francois and some pieces included in the now 
very rare Opuscules d' amour par Hiroet, La Borderie et autres 
divins poetes (Lyons, 1547). H6roet belongs to the Lyonnese 
school of which Maurice ^^ve may be regarded as the leader. 
Q6ment Marot praises him, and Ronsard was careful to exempt 
him with one or two others from the scorn he poured on his 
immediate predecessors. 

See H . F. Cary, The Early French Poets (18^6). 

HEROIC ROHi^CBS, the name by which is distinguished a 
class of imaginative literature which flourished in the 17 th 
century, principally in France. The beginnings of modern 
fiction in that country took a pseudo-bucolic form, and the cele- 
brated Astree (1610) of Honor^ d*Urf6 (1568-1625), which is the 
earliest French novel, is properly styled a pastoral. But this 
ingenious and diflEuse production, in which all is artificial, was 
the source of a vast literature, which took many and diverse 
forms. Although its action was, in the main, languid and 
sentimental, there was a side of the Astree which encouraged 
that extravagant love of glory, that spirit of “ panache,” which 
was now rising to its height in France. That spirit it was which 
animated Marin le Roy, sieur de Gomberville (1600^-1674), 
who was the inventor of what have since been known as the 
Heroical Romances. In these there was experienced a violent 
recrudescence of the old medieval elements of romance, the 
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impossible valour devoted to a pursuit of the impossible beauty, 
but the whole clothed in the language and feeling and atmosphere 
of the age in which the books were written. In order to give 
point to the chivalrous actions of the heroes, it was always 
hinted that they were well-known public characters of the day 
in a romantic disguise. 

In the Asirie of Honor6 d’Urf6, which was a pure pastoral, 
in the religious romances of Pierre Camus (1582-1653), in the 
comic Francion of Charles Sorel, piquancy Imd been given to 
the recital by this belief that real personages could be recognized 
under the disguises. But in the Carithee of Gomberville (1621) 
we have a pastoral which is already beginning to be a heroic 
romance, and a book in which, under a travesty of Roman 
history, an appeal is made to an extravagantly chivalrous 
enthusiasm. A further development was seen in the Polyxene 
(1623) of Fran9ois de Molidre, and the Endymion (1624) of 
Gombauld ; in the latter the elderly queen, Marie de’ Medici, 
was celebrated under the disguise of Diana, for whom a beautiful 
shepherd of Caria (the author himself) nourishes a hopeless 
passion. The earliest of the Heroic Romances, pure and simple, 
is, however, the celebrated Polexandre (1629) of Gomberville. 
The author began by intending his hero to represent Louis XIII., 
but he changed his mind, and drew a portrait of Cardinal 
Richelieu. In this novel, for the first time, the romantic char- 
acter proper to this class of books is seen undiluted ; there is no 
intrusion of a personage who is not celebrated for his birth, his 
beauty or his exploits. The story deals with the adventures of 
a hero who visits all the sea-coasts of the world, the most remote 
as well as the most fabulous, in search of an ineffable princess, 
Alcidianc. This absurd and pretentious, yet very original piece 
of invention enjoyed an immense success, and historical romances 
of a similar class competed for the favour of the public. There 
was an equal amount of geography and more of ancient history 
in the Ariane (1632) of Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin (1595-1676), 
a book which, long neglected, has in late years been rediscovered, 
and which has been greeted by M. Paul Morillot as the most 
readable and the least tiresome of all the Heroic Romances. 
The type of that class of literature, however, has always been 
found in the highly elaborate writings of Gauthier de Coste de 
la Calpren^de (1609-1663), which enjoyed for a time a prodigious 
celebrity, and were read and imitated all over Fairope. 
Calprendde was a Gascon soldier, imbued with all the extrava- 
gance of his race, and in full sympathy with the audacity and 
violence of the aristocratic society of France in his day. His 
CassandrCy which appeared in ten volumes between 1642 and 1 645, 
is perhaps the most characteristic of all the Heroic Romances. 
It deals with a highly romantic epoch of ancient history, the 
decline of the empire of Alexander the Great. The wars of the 
Persians and of the Scythians are introduced, and among the 
characters are discovered such personages as Artaxerxes, Roxana 
and Ephestion. It must not be supposed, however, that la 
Calprendde makes the smallest effort to deal with the subject 
accurately or realistically. The figures are those of his own day ; 
they are seigneurs and great ladies of the court of Louis XIII., 
masquerading in Macedonian raiment. The passion of love is 
dominant throughout, and it is treated in the most exalted and 
hyperbolical spirit. The central heroes of the story, Oroondate 
and Lysimachus, are dignified, eloquent and amorous ; they 
undergo unexampled privations in the quest of incomparable 
ladies whose beauty and whose nobility is only equalled by their 
magnificent loyalty. Tliese books were written with an aim 
that was partly didactic. Their object was to entertain the 
ladies and to gratify a taste for endlessly wire-drawn sentimen- 
tality, but it was also to teach fortitude and grandeur of soul 
and to inculcate lessons of practical chivalry. La Calpren^de 
followed up the success of his Cassandre with a Cleopdire (1647) 
in twelve volumes, and a Faramond (1661) which he did not live 
to finish. He became more extravagant, more rhapsodical as 
he proceeded, and he lost all the little hold on history which he 
had ever held. CUopdtre, nevertheless, enjoyed a prodigious 
popularity, and it became the fashion to emulate as far as 
possible the prowess of its magnificent hero, the proud Artaban. 
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It should be said that la Calpren^de objected to his books being 
styled romances, and insisted that they were specimens of 
“history embellished with certain inventions.” He may, in 
opposition to his wishes, claim the doubtful praise of being, in 
reality, the creator of the modem historical novel. He was 
immediately imitated or accompanied by a large number of 
authors, of whom two have achieved a certain immortality, 
which, unhappily, must be confessed to be partly of ridicule. 
The vogue of the historical romance was carried to its height by 
a brother and a sister, Georges de Scuddry (1601-1667) and 
Madeleine de Scud^ry (1608-1701), who represented in their 
own persons all the extravagant, tempestuous and absurd 
elements of the age, and whose elephantine romances remain as 
portents in the history of literature. Tliese novels — there 
are five of them — were signed by Georges de Scudery, but it is 
believed that all were in the main written by Madeleine. The 
earliest was Ibrahim^ ou Vllhistre Bassa (1641) ; it was followed 
by Le Grand Cyrus (1648-1653) and the final, and most pre- 
posterous member of the series wtis CUlie (1649-1654). The 
romances of Mile de Scudery (for to her we may safely attribute 
them) are much inferior in style to those of la Calprendde. They 
are pretentious, affected and sickly. The author abuses the 
element of analysis, and pushes a psychology, which was beyond 
the age in penetration, to a wearisome and excessive extent. 
Nothing, it is probable, in the whole evolution of the Historical 
Romances has attracted so much attention as the “ (!arte de 
Tendrc ” which occurs in the opening book of Clelie. This 
celebrated map, drawn by the heroine in order to show the route 
from New Friendship to Tender, and a geographical syrnlx)!, 
therefore, of the progress of love, with its city of Tender-upon- 
Esteem, its sea of Enmity, its river of Inclination, its rock-built 
citadel of Pride, its cold lake of Indifference, is a miracle of 
elaborate and incongruous ingenuity. But, amusing as it is, 
it shows into what depths of puerility the amorous casuistry of 
these romances had fallen. These novels formed the chief 
topic of conversation and of correspondence in the literary 
society which gathered at and around the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
and in the personages of Mile de Scud^ry’s romances could be 
recognized all the famous leaders of that society. The mawkish 
love-making and the false heroism of these monstrous novels 
went rapidly out of fashion in France soon after 1660, when the 
epoch of the Heroic Romance came to an end. In England the 
Heroic Romance had a period of flourishing popularity. All 
the principal French examples were very promptly translated, 
and “ he was not to be admitted into the academy of wit who 
had not read Asirea and The Grand Cyrus The great vogue 
of these books in England lasted from about 1645 to 1660. 
It led, of course, to the composition of original works in imitation 
of the French. The most remarkable and successful of these 
was Parthemssa, published in 1654 by Roger Boyle, Ix)rd 
Broghill and afterwards Earl of Orrery (1621-1679), which was 
greatly admired by Dorothy Osborne and her correspondents. 
Addison speaks in the “ Spectator,” of the popularity of all 
these huge books, “ the (^and Cyrus, with a pin stuck in one of 
the middle leaves, Clelie, which opened of itself in the place that 
describes two lovers in a bower.” When the drama, and in 
particular tragedy, was reinstituted in England, sentimental 
readers found a field for their emotions on the stage, and the 
heroic romances immediately began to go out of fashion. They 
lingered, however, for a quarter of a century more, and M. 
Jusserand has analysed what may be considered the very 
latest of the race, Pandion and Amphigenia, published in 1665 
by the dramatist, John Crowne. 

See Gordon de Percel, De V usage des romans (1734) ; Andr6 Le 
Breton, Le Roman au XVTD si^cle ( 1890 ) ; Paul Morillot, Le Roman 
en France depitis 16/0 ( 1894 ) ; J. J. Jusserand, Le Roman anglais au 
XVIP sUcle (F. G.) 

HEROIC VERSE, a term exclusively used in English to 
indicate the rhymed iambic line or Heroic Couplet. In ancient 
literature, the heroic verse, ‘qfnaiKov jihpov, was synonymous 
with the dactylic hexameter. It was in this measure that thoM 
typically heroic poems the Iliad and Odyssey and the Aenetd 
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were written. In English, however, it was not enough to 
designate a single iambic line of five beats as heroic verse, b^use 
it was necessary to distinguish blank verse from the distich, 
which was formed by the heroic couplet. This had escaped the 
notice of Dry den, when he wrote ** The English Verse, which we 
call Heroic, consists of no more than ten syllables.” If that 
were the case, then Paradise Lost would be written in heroic 
verse, which is not true. What Dryden should have said is 
” consists of two rhymed lines, each of ten syllables.” In French 
the alexandrine has always been regarded as the heroic measure 
of that language. The dactylic movement of the heroic line in 
ancient Greek, the famous iivOfihs of Homer, is expressed 
in modern Europe by the iambic movement. The consequence 
is that much of the rush and energy of the antique verse, which 
at vigorous moments was like the charge of a battalion, is lost. 
It is owing to this, in part, that the heroic couplet is so often 
required to give, in translation, the full value of a single Homeric 
hexameter. It is important to insist that it is the couplet, not 
the single line, which constitutes heroic verse. It is interesting 
to note that the Latin poet Ennius, as reported by Cicero, called 
the heroic metre of one line versum longum, to distinguish it 
from the brevity of lyrical measures. The current form of 
English heroic verse appears to be the invention of Chaucer, 
who used it in his Legend of Good Women and afterwards, with 
still greater freedom, in the Canterbury Tales, Here is an 
example of it in its earliest development : — 

“ And thus the longe day in fight they spend. 

Till, at the last, as everything hath end, 

Anton is shent, and put him to the flight, 

And all his folk to go, as best go might.** 

This way of writing was misunderstood and neglected by Chaucer’s 
English disciples, but was followed nearly a century later by the 
Scottish poet, called Blind Harry {c. 1475), whose Wallace holds 
an important place in the history of versification as having 
passed on the tradition of the heroic couplet. Another Scottish 
poet, Gavin Douglas, selected heroic verse for his translation of 
the Aeneid (1513), and displayed, in such examples as the follow- 
ing, a skill which left little room for improvement at the hands of 
later poets : — 

“ One sang, ‘ The ship sails over the salt foam. 

Will bring the merchants and my leman home * ; 

Some other sings, * I will be blithe and light. 

Mine heart is leant upon so goodly wight.* *’ 

The verse so successfully mastered was, however, not very 
generally used for heroic purposes in Tudor literature. The early 
poets of the revival, and Spenser and Shakespeare after them, 
greatly preferred stanzaic forms. For dramatic purposes blank 
verse was almost exclusively used, although the French had 
adopted the rhymed alexandrine for their plays. In the earlier 
half of the 17th century, heroic verse was often put to somewhat 
unheroic purposes, mainly in prologues and epilogues, or other short 
poems of occasion ; but it was nobly redeemed by Marlowe in his 
Hero and Leandcr and respectably by Browne in his Britannia's 
Pastorals, It is to be noted, however, that those Elizabethans 
who, like Chapman, Warner and Drayton, aimed at producing a 
warlike and Homeric effect, did so in shambling fourteen-syllable 
couplets. The one heroic poem of that age written at considerable 
length in the appropriate national metre is the Bosworth Field of 
Sir John Beaumont (1583-1628). Since the middle of the 17th 
century, when heroic verse became the typical and for a while 
almost the solitary form in which serious English poetry was 
written, its history hiis known many vicissitudes. After having 
been the principal instrument of Dryden and Pope, it was almost 
entirely rejected by Wordsworth and Coleridge, but revised, 
with various modifications, by Byron, Shelley (in Julian and 
Madddld) and Keats (in Lamia). In the second l^f of the 19th 
century its prestige was restored by the brilliant work of Swin- 
burne in Tristram and elsewhere. (E. G.) 

HfiROLD, LOUIS JOSEPH FERDINAND (1791-1833), French 
musician, the son^of Fran^ob Joseph Herold, an accomplished 
pianist, was bom in Paris, on the 28th of January 1791. It was 
not till after his father’s death that Harold in 1806 entered the 
Paris consen'atoire, where he studied under Catal and M6hul. 
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In 1812 he gained the grand prix de Rome with the cantata 
La Duchesse de la VaUiere, and started for Italy, where he re- 
mained till 1815 and composed a symphony, a cantata and 
several pieces of chamber music. During his stay in Italy also 
H6rold for the first time ventured on tl^ stage with the opera 
La Gioventii di Enrico V, first performed at Naples in 1815 with 
moderate success. During a short stay in Vienna he was much 
in the society of Salieri. Returning to Paris he was invited by 
Boieldieu to collaborate with him on an opera called Charles de 
France, performed in 1816, and soon followed by H rold’s first 
French opera, Les Rosi^es (1817), which was received very 
favourably. H6rold produced numerous dramatic works for the 
next fifteen years in rapid succession. Only the names of some of 
the more important need here be mentioned : — La Clochette{l%l^), 
V Auteur mort et mvant (1820), Marie (1826), and the ballets La 
Fille mol gardee (1828) and La Belle au bois dormant (1829). 
H rold also wrote a vast quantity of pianoforte music, in spite of 
his time being much occupied by his duties as accompanist at the 
Italian opera in Paris. In 1831 he produced the romantic opera 
Zampa, and in the following year Le Pre aux clercs (first perform- 
ance December 15, 1832), in which French esprit and French 
chivalry find their most perfect embodiment. These two operas 
secured immortality for the name of the composer, who died on 
the i8th of January 1833, of the lung disease from which he had 
suffered for many years, and the effects of which he had accelerated 
by incessant work. H 'rold’s incomplete opera Ludovic wa.s 
afterwards printed by J. F. F. Halcvy. 

HERON (Fr. h^on ; Ital. aghirone, airone ; Lat. ardea ; 
Gr. epwStoi : A.-S. hragra : Icelandic, hegre ; Swed. hdger ; 
Dan, heire ; Ger. Heiger, Reiher, Tleergans ; Dutch, reiger), a 
long -necked, long -winged and long-legged bird, the typical 
representative of the group Ardeidae, It is difficult or even im- 
possible to estimate with any accuracy the number of species of 
Ardeidae which exist. Professor Hermann Schlcgel in 1863 
enumerated 61, besides 5 of what he terms conspecies,” as 
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contained in the collection at Leyden {Mus, des Pays-has, 
Ardeae, 64 pp.), — on the other hand, G. R. Gray in 1871 
{Handlist, &c. iii. 26-34) admitted above 90, while Dr Anton 
Reichenow {Journ, fiir Ornithologie, 1877, pp. 232-275) recognizes 
67 as known, besides 15 ” subspecies ” and 3 varieties, arranging 
them in 3 genera, Nycticorax, Botaurus and Ardea, with 17 sul> 
genera. But it is difficult to separate the family, with any 
satisfactory result, into genera, if structural characters have to 
be found for these groups, for in many cases they nin almost 
insensibly into each other — though in common language it is 
easy to speak of herons, egrets, bitterns, night -herons and 
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boatbills. With the exception of the last, Professor Schtegel 
retains all in the genus Ardea, dividing it into eight sections, the 
names of which may perhaps be Englished-^reat herons, small 
herons, egrets, semi-egrets, rail-like herons, little bitterns, bitterns 
and night-herons. 

The common heron of Europe, Ardea ctnerea of Linnaeus, is 
universally allowed to be the type of the family, and it may also 
be regarded as that of Professor Schlegel's first section. The 
species inhabits suitable localities throughout the whole of 
Europe, Africa and Asia, reaching Japan, many of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago and even Australia. Though by no 
means so numerous as formerly in Britain, it is still sufficiently 
common,^ and there must be few persons who have not seen it 
rising slowly from some ri ver-side or marshy flat, or passing over- 
head in its lofty and leisurely flight on its way to or from its 
daily haunts; while they are many who have been enter- 
tained by watching it as it sought its food, consisting chiefly 
of fishes (especially eels and flounders) and amphibians — though 
young birds and small mammals come not amiss — ^wading midleg 
in the shallows, swimming occasionally when out of its depth, or 
standing motionless to strike its prey with its formidable and sure 
beak. When sufficiently numerous the heron breeds in societies, 
known as heronries, which of old time were protected both by law 
and custom in nearly all European countries, on account of the 
sport their tenants afforded to the falconer. Of late years, partly 
owing to the withdrawal of the protection they had enjoyed, and 
still more, it would seem, from agricultural improvement, which, 
by draining meres, fens and marshes, has abolished the feeding- 
places of a great population of herons, many of the larger 
heronries have broken up— the birds composing them dispersing 
to neighbouring localities and forming smaller settlements, most 
of which are hardly to be dignified by the name of heronry, though 
commonly accounted such. Thus the number of so-called 
heronries in the United Kingdom, and especially in England and 
Wales, has become far greater than formerly, but no one can 
doubt that the number of herons has dwindled. The sites chosen 
by the heron for its nest vary greatly. It is generally built in the 
top of a lofty tree, but not un frequently (and this seems to have 
been much more usual in former days) near or on the ground 
among rough vegetation, on an island in a lake, or again on a 
rocky cliff of the coast. It commonly consists of a huge mass of 
sticks, often the accumulation of years, lined with tv;igs, aitd in it 
are laid from four to six sea-green eggs. The young are clothed 
in soft flax-coloured down, and remain in the nest for a consider- 
able time, therein differing remarkably from the “ pipers ” of the 
crane, which are able to run almost as soon as they arc hatched. 
The first feathers assumed by young herons in a general way 
resemble those of the adult, but the pure white breast, the 
black throat-streaks and especially the long pendent plumes, 
which characterize only the very old birds, and are most beautiful 
in the cocks, arc subsequently acquired. The heron measures 
about 3 ft. from the bill to the tail, and the expanse of its wings is 
sometimes not less than 6 ft., yet it weighs only between 3 and 
4 lb. 

I^rge as is the common heron of Europe, it is exceeded in 
size by the great blue heron of America {Ardea herodias), which 
generally resembles it in appearance and habits, and both are 
smaller than the A. sumatrana or A. iyphon of India and the 
Malay Archipelago, while the A, goliath, of wide distribution in 
Africa and Asia, is the largest of all. The purple heron, A. 
purpurea, as a well-known European species having a great 
range over the Old World, also deserves mention &jrc. The 
species included in Professor Schlegcl’s second section inhabit the 
tropical parts of Africa, Australasia and America. The egrets, 
forming his third group, require more notice, distinguished as they 
are by their pure white plumage, and, vrhen in breeding-dress, by 

1 In many parts of England it is generally called a " hemser " — 
being a corruption of " heronsewc,” whicli, as Profe.s.sor Skeat states 
(Btyntol. Dtetionary, p. 264), is a perfectly distinct word from 
** heronshaw," commonly confounded with it. The further corrup- 
tion of “ hemser” into ” handsaw,” as in the well-known proverb, 
was easy in the mouth of men to whom hawking the heronsewe was 
unfamiliar. 


the beautiful dorsal tufts of decomposed feathers that ordinarily 
droop over the tail, and are so highly esteemed as ornaments by 
Oriental magnates. The largest species is A, occidentalis, only 
known apparently from Florida and Cuba ; but one not much 
less, the great egret {A, alba), belongs to the Old World, oreeding 
regularly in sou th-etis tern Europe, and occasionally straying to 
Britain. A third, A . egretta, represents it in America, while much 
the same may be said of two smaller species, A. garzetta, the little 
egret of English authors, and A, candidissima ; and a sixth, 
A, intermedia, is common in India, China and Japan, besides 
occurring in Australia. The group of semi-egrets, containing 
some nine or ten forms, among which the buff-backed heron 
{A. bubulcus), is the only species that is known to have occurred in 
Europe, is hardly to be distinguished from the last section except 
by their plumage being at certain seasons varied in some species 
with slaty-blue and in others with rufous. The rail-like herons 
form Professor SchlegeTs next section, but it can scarcely be 
satisfactorily differentiated, and the epithet is misleading, for its 
members have no rail-like affinities, though the typical species, 
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which inhabits the south of Europe, and occasionally finds its 
way to England, has long been known as A, ralloides.'- Nearly 
all these birds are tropical or subtropical. Then there is the 
somewhat better defined group of little bitterns, containing 
about a dozen species — the smallest of the whole family. One 
of them, A, niinuta, though very local in its distribution, is a 
native of the greater part of Europe, and has bred in England. 
It has a close counterpart in the A, exilis of North America, and 
is represented by three or four forms in other parts of the world, 
the A. pusilla of Australia especially differing very slightly from 
it. Ranged by Professor Sclilegel with these birds, which are all 
remarkable for their skulking habits, but more resembling the true 
herons in their nature, are the common green bittern of America 
{A, virescens) and its very near ally the African A. atricapilla, 
from which last it is almost impossible to distingiiisli the A. 
javanica, of wide range throughout Asia and its islands, while 
other species, less closely related, occur elsewhere as A. flavicollis 
— one form of which, A, gouldi, inhabits Australia. 

The true bitterns, forming the genus Botaurus of most authors, 
seem to be fairly separable, but more perhaps on account of their 
wholly nocturnal hiibits and correspondingly adapted plumage 
than on strictly structural grounds, though some differences of 
proportion are observable. The common bittern (q,v.) of 

** It is the ” Squacco- Heron ” of motl(?rn British authors — the 
distinctive name, given ” Sguacco ” b>’ Willughby and Ray from 
Aldrovandus, having been misspelt by Latham. 
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Europe (B. stellaris), is widely distributed over the east^ 
hemisphere.^ Australia and New Zealand have a kindred species^ 
B. poeciloptiltiSy and North America a third, B. mugitans '^ or 
B. leniiginosus. Nine other species from various parts of the 
world are admitted by Professor Schlcgel, but some of them 
should perhaps be excluded from the genus Boiaurt^. 

Of the night-herons the same author recognizes six species, all 
of which may be reasonably placed in the genus Nycticorax, 
characterized by a shorter ^ak and a few other peculiarities, 
among which the large eyes deserve mention. The first is N, 
griseus, a bird widely spread over the Old World, and not un- 
frequently visiting England, where it would undoubtedly breed if 
permitted. Professor Schlegel unites with it the common night- 
heron of America ; but this, though very closely allied, is generally 
deemed distinct, and is the N, naevius or N, gardmi of most j 
writers. A clearly different American species, with a more 
southern habitat, is the N. violaceus or AT. cayennensis, while others 
are found in South America, Australia, some of the Asiatic Islands 
and in West Africa. The Galapagos have a peculiar species, 

N, pauper y and 
another, so far 
as is known, 
peculiar to 
Rodriguez, iV. 
megacephalusy 
existed in that 
island at the 
time of its being 
first colonized, 
but is now 
extinct. 

The boatbill, 
of which only 
one species is 
known, seems 
to be merely 
a night -heron 
with an ex- 
aggerated bill, 
— so much 
widened as to 
suggest its 
English name, 
— but has al- 
ways been allowed generic rank. This curious bird, the 
Cancroma cochlearia of most authors, is a native of tropical 
America, and what is known of its habits shows that they are 
essentially those of a Nycticorax,^ 

Bones of the common heron and bittern are not uncommon in 
the peat of the East- Anglian fens. Remains from Sansan and 
Langy in France have been referred by Alphonse Milne-Edwards 
to herons under the names of Ardea perplexa and A, jormosa ; a 
tibia from the Miocene of Steinheim am Albuch by Dr Fraas to an 
A, sitnilis, while Sir R. Owen recognized a portion of a sternum 
from the London Qay as most nearly approaching this family. 

It remains to say that the herons form part of Huxley’s section 
Pelargomorphae, belonging to his larger group Desmognathae, and 
to draw attention to the singular development of the patches 
of “powder-down” which in the family Ardeidae attain a 
magnitude hardly to be found elsewhere. Their use is utterly 
unknown. (A, N.) 

^ The last-recorded instance of the bittern breeding in England 
was in 1868, as mentioned by Stevenson {Bird^ of Norfolk, ii. 
164). , 

“ Richardson, a most accurate observer, asserts (Fauna Boreali- 
Americana, ii. 374) that its booming (whence the epithet) exactly 
rambles that of its Old-World congener, but American ornitholo- 
gists seem only to have heard the croaking note it makes when 
disturbed. 

“ The very wonderfid shoe-bird (Balaeniceps) has been regarded by 
many authorities as allied to Cancroma ; but there can be little doubt 
that it is more nearly related to the genus Scopus belonging to the 
storks. The sun -bittern (Eurypyga) forms a family of itself allied 
to the rails and cranes. 


HERPES (from the Gr. tpireiv, to creep), an inflammation of 
the true skin resulting from a lesion of the underlying nerve or 
its ganglion, attended with the formation of isolated or grouped 
vesicles of various sizes upon a reddened base. They contain a 
clear fluid, and either rupture or dry up. Two well-marked 
varieties of herpes are frequently met with, (a) In herpes 
labialis et nasalis the eruption occurs about the lips and nose. 
It is seen in cases of certain acute febrile ailments, such as fevers, 
inflammation of the lungs or even in a severe cold. It soon passes 
off. (b) In the herpes zoster, zona or “ shingles ” the eruption 
occurs in the course of one or more cutaneous nerves, often on one 
side of the trunk, but it may be on the face, limbs or other parts. 
It may occur at any age, but is probably more frequently met 
with in elderly people. The appearance of the eruption is usually 
preceded by severe stinging neuralgic pains for several days, and, 
not only during the continuance of the herpetic spots, but long 
after they have dried up and disappeared, these pains sometimes 
continue and give rise to great suffering. The disease seldom 
recurs. The most that can be done for its relief is to protect the 
parts with cotton wool or some dusting powder, while the pain 
may be allayed by opiates or bromide of potassium. Quinine 
internally is often of service. 

HERRERA, FERNANDO DE (i:. 1534-1597), Spanish lyrical 
poet, was born at Seville. Although in minor orders, he addressed 
many impassioned poems to the countess of Gelvcs, wife of Alvaro 
Colon de Portugal ; but it is suggested that these should be 
regarded as Platonic literary exercises in the manner of Petrarch. 
As is shown by his Anotaciones a las obras de Garcilaso de la Vega 
(1580), Herrera had a boundless admiration for the Italian 
poets, and continued the work of Boscan in naturalizing the 
Italian metrical system in Spain. His commentary on Garcilaso 
involved him in a series of literary polemics, and his verbal 
innovations laid him open to attack. But, even if his amator\’^ 
sonnets are condemned as insincere in sentiment, their work- 
manship is admirable, while his odes on the battle of Lepanto, on 
Don John of Austria, and the elegy on King Sebastian of Portugal 
entitle him to rank as the greatest of Andalusian poets and as the 
most impjortant of the followers of Garcilaso de la Vega (see 
Vega). His poems were published in 1582, and reprinted with 
additions in 1619 ; they are reissued in the Biblioteca de autores 
cspaholesy vol. xxxii. Of Herrera’s prose works only the Vida y 
muerta de Tomas Moro (1592) survives ; it is a translation of the 
life in Thomas Stapleton’s Tres Thomae (1588). 

Bibliography. — E. Bourciez, “ Les Sonnets de Fernando de 
Herrera,*' Annales de la FaculU des Lettres de Bordeaux (1891) ; 
Fernando de Herrera, controversia sobre sus anotaciones d les obras 
de Garcilaso de la Vega (Seville, 1870) ; A. Morcl-Fatio, UHymna 
stir Li’pante (Paris, 1893). 

HERRERA, FRANCISCO (1576-1656), sumamed el Viejo (the 
old), Spanish historical and fresco painter, studied under Luis 
Fernandez in Seville, his native city, where he spent most of his 
life. Although so rough and coarse in manners that neither 
scholar nor child could remain with him, the great talents of 
Herrera, and the promptitude with which he used them, brought 
him abundant commissions. He was also a skilful worker in 
bronze, an accomplishment that led to his being charged with 
coining base money. From this accusation, whether true or 
false, he sought sanctuary in the Jesuit college of San Hermene- 
gildo, which he adorned with a fine picture of its patron saint. 
Philip IV., on his visit to Seville in 1624, having seen this picture, 
and learned the position of the artist, pardoned him at once, warn- 
ing him, however, that such powers as his should not be degraded. 
In 1650 Herrera removed to Madrid, where he lived in great honour 
till his death in 1656. Herrera was the first to relinquish the 
timid Italian manner of the old Spanish school of painting, and 
to initiate the free, vigorous touch and style which reached such 
perfection in Velazquez, who had been for a short time his pupil. 
His pictures are marked by an energy of design and freedom of 
execution quite in keeping with his bold, rough character. He is 
said to have used very long brushes in his painting ; and it is also 
said that, when pupils failed, his servant used to dash the colours 
on the canvas with a broom under his directions, and that he 
worked them up into his designs before they dried. The drawing 
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in his pictures is correct^ and the colouring original and skilfully 
managed, so that the figures stand out in striking relief. What 
has been considered his best easel-work, the “ Last Judgment,’ in 
the church of San Bernardo at Seville, is an original and striking 
composition, showing in its treatment of the nude how ill-founded 
the common belief was that Spanish painters, through ignorance 
of anatomy, understood only the draped figure. Perhaps his best 
fresco is that on the dome of the church of San Buenaventura ; 
but many of his frescoes have perished, some by the effects of the 
weather and others by the artist’s own carelessness in preparing 
his surfaces. He has, however, preserved several of his own 
designs in etchings. For his easel-works Herrera often chose such 
humble subjects as fairs, carnivals, ale-houses and the like. 

His son Francisco Herrera (1622-1685), sumamed el Mozo 
(the young), was also an historical and fresco painter. Unable to 
endure his father’s cruelty, the younger Herrera, seizing what 
money he could find, fled from Seville to Rome. There, instead 
of devoting himself to the antiquities and the works of the old 
Italian masters, he gave himself up to the study of architecture 
and persjjectivc, with the view of becoming a fresco-painter. He 
did not altogether neglect easel-work, but became renowned for 
his pictures of still-life, flowers and fruit, and from his skill in 
painting fish was called by the Italians Lo Spagnuolo degli pesci. 
In later life he painted portraits with great success. He returned 
to Seville on hearing of his father’s death, and in 1660 was 
appointed subdirector of the new academy there under Murillo. 
His vanity, however, brooked the superiority of no one ; and 
throwing up his appointment he went to Madrid. There he was 
employed to paint a San Hermenegildo for the barefooted 
Carmelites, and to decorate in fresco the roof of the choir of San 
Felipe el Real. The success of this last work procured for him a 
commission from Philip IV. to paint in fresco the roof of the 
Atocha church. He chose as his subject for this the Assumption 
of the Virgin. Soon afterwards he was rewarded with the title of 
painter to the king, and was appointed superintendent of the 
royal buildings. lie died at Madrid in 1685. Herrera el Mozo 
was of a somewhat similar temperament to his father, and offended 
many people by his inordinate vanity and suspicious jealousy. 
His pictures are inferior to the older Herrera’s both in design and 
in execution ; but in some of them traces of the vigour of his 
father, who was his first teacher, are visible. He was by no 
means an unskilful colourist, and was especially master of the 
effects of chiaroscuro. As his best picture Sir Edmund Head in 
his Handbook names his San Francisco,” in Seville (nthedral. 
An elder brother, known as Herrera el Rubio (the ruddy), who 
died very young, gave great promise as a painter. 

HERRERA Y TORDESILLAS, ANTOMO DE (1549-1625), 
Spanish historian, was born at Cuellar, in the province of Segovia 
in Spain. His father, Roderigo de Tordesillas, and his mother, 
Agnes de Herrera, were both of good family. After studying for 
some time in his native country, Herrera proceeded to Italy, and 
there became secretary to Vespixsian Gonzago, with whom, on 
his appointment as viceroy of Navarre, he returned to Spain, 
Gonzago, sensible of his .secretary’s abilities, commended him to 
Philip II. of Spain ; and that monarch appointed Herrera first 
historiographer of the Indies, and one of the historiographers of 
Castile. Placed thus in the enjoyment of an ample salary, 
Herrera devoted the rest of his life to the pursuit of literature, 
retaining his offices until the reign of Philip IV., by whom he was 
appointed secretary of state very shortly before his death, 
which took place at Madrid on the 29th of March 1625. Of 
Herrera’s writings, the most valuable is his Historia general de 
los hechos de los Castellanos en las islas y tierra firme del Mar 
Oceano (Madrid, 1601-1615, 4 vols.), a work which relates the 
history of the SpanLsh- American colonies from 1492 to 1554. 
The author’s official position gave him access to the state papers 
and to other authentic sources not attainable by other writers, 
while he did not scruple to borrow largely from other MSS., 
especially from that of Bartolome de Las Casas. He used his 
facilities carefully and judiciously ; and the result is a work on 
the whole accurate and unprejudiced, and quite indispensable 
to the student either of the history of the early colonies, or of the 


institutions and customs of the aboriginal American peoples. 
Although it is written in the form of annals, mistakes are not 
wanting, and several glaring anachronisms have been pointed 
out by M. J. Quintana. ‘‘If,” to quote Dr Robertson, 
“ by attempting to relate the various occurrences m the New 
World in a strict chronological order, the arrangement of events 
in his work had not been rendered so perplexed, disconnected 
and obscure that it is an unpleasant ta.sk to collect from different 
parts of his book and piece together the detached shreds of a 
story, he might justly have been ranked among the most eminent 
historians of his country.” Ihis work was republished in 1730, 
and has been translated into English by J. Stevens (London, 
1 740), and into other European languages. 

Herrera's other works are the following : Historia de lo sucedido 
cn Escocia t Inglaterra en qxtarenta y quatro af.vs que vivid la reyna 
Maria Estuarda (Madrid, 1589) ; Cinco libros de la historia de 
Portugal i y conquisia de las islas de los /J fores, (Madrid, 

1591) ; Historia de lo sucedido en Prancia, (Madrid, 

1598) ; Historia general del nMndo del tiempo del rey Felipe 11 , 

desde hasta su muerte (Madrid, 1601-1612, 3 vols.); Iraiado, 

relation, y discurso historico de los movimientos de Aragon (Madrid, 
1612) ; Comentarios de los hechos de los Espanoles, Franceses, y 
Venecianos en Italia, 6 >c., (Madrid, 1624, seq.). See W. H. 

Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico, vol. ii. 

HERRICK, ROBERT (1591- 1674); English poet, was bom at 
Cheapside, London, and baptized on the 24th of August 1591. 
He belonged to an old Leicestershire family which had settled in 
London. He was the seventh child of Nicholas Herrick, gold- 
smith, of the city of London, who died in 1592, under su.spicion 
of suicide. The children were broutht up by their uncle. Sir 
William Herrick, one of the richest goldsmiths of the day, to 
whom in 1607 Robert was bound apprentice. He had probably 
been educated at Westminster school , and in 1614 he proceeded to 
Cambridge ; and it was no doubt during his apprenticeship that 
the young poet was introduced to that circle of wits w'hich he was 
afterwards to adorn. He seems to have been present at the first 
performance of The Alchemist in 1610, and it was probably about 
this time that Ben Jonson adopted him as his poetical ” son.” 
He entered the university as fellow^-ccmmoner of St John’s 
College, and he remained there until, in 1616, upon taking his 
degree, he removed to Trinity Hall. A lively scries of fourteen 
letters to his uncle, mainly begging for money, exists at Beau- 
manoir, and shows that Herrick suffered much from poverty at 
the univerf ity. He took his B.A. in 1617, and in 1020 he became 
master of arts. From this date until 1C27 we entirely lose sight of 
him ; it has been variously conjectured that he spent the.se years 
preparing for the ministry at Cambridge, or in much looser 
pursuits in London. In 1629 (September 30) he was presented by 
the king to the vicarage of Dean Prior, not far frem Totnes in 
Devonshire. At Dean Prior he resided quietly until 1648, when 
he was ejected by the Puritans. The solitude there oppressed 
him at first ; the village was dull and remote, and he felt very 
bitterly that he was cut off from all literary and social associa- 
tions ; but soon the cjuiet existence in Devonshire soothed and 
delighted him. He was plea.sed with the rural and semi-pagan 
customs that survived in the village, and in some of his most 
charming verses he has immortalized the morris-dances, wakes 
and quintains, the Christmas mummers and the I’welfth Night 
revcllings, that diversified the quiet of Dean Prior. Herrick 
never married, but lived at the vicarage surrounded by a happy 
family of pets, and tended by an excellent old servant named 
Prudence Baldwin. His first appearance in print was in some 
verses he contributed to A Description of the King and Queen 
of Fairies, in 1635. In 1650 a volume of Wit's Recreations 
contained sixty-two small poems afterwards acknowledged by 
Herrick in the Hesperides, and one not reprinted until our own 
day. These partial appearances make it probable that he visited 
London from time to time. We have few hints of his life as a 
clergyman. Anthony Wood says that Herrick’s sennons were 
florid and witty, and that he was “ beloved by the neighbouring 
gentry.” A very aged woman, one Dorothy King, stated that 
the poet once threw his sermon at his congregation, cursing them 
for their inattention. The same old woman recollected his 
favourite pig, which he taught to drink out of a tankard. He 
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was a devotedly loyal supporter of the king during the Civil 
War, and immediately upon his ejection in 1648 he published his 
celebrated collection of l5rrical poems, entitled Hesperides; ihe 
Works both Human and Divine of Robert Herrick, The “ divine 
works ” bore the title of Noble Numbers and the date 1647. 
That he was reduced to great poverty in London has been stated, 
but there is no evidence of the fact. In August 1662 Herrick 
returned to Dean Prior, supplanting his own supplanter, Dr 
John Syms. He died in his eighty-fourth year, and was buried 
at Dean Prior, October 1 5 , 1674. A monument was erected to his 
memory in the parish church in 1857, by Mr Perry Herrick, a 
descendant of a collateral branch of the family. The Hesperides 
(and Noble Numbers) is the only volume which Herrick published, 
but he contributed poems to Lachrymae Musarum (1649) and to 
Wit's Recreations, 

As a pastoral lyrist Herrick stands first among English poets. 
His genius is limited in scope, and comparatively unambitious, 
but in its own field it is unrivalled. His tiny poems — and of the 
thirteen hundred that he has left behind him not one is long — 
are like jewels of various value, heajjed together in a casket. 
Some are of the purest water, radiant with light and colour, 
some were originally set in false metal that has tarnished, some 
were rude and repulsive from the first. Out of the unarranged, 
heterogeneous mass the student has to select what is not worth 
reading, but, after he has cast aside all the rubbish, he is astonished 
at the amount of excellent and exquisite work that remains. 
Herrick has himself summed up, very correctly, the themes of his 
aylvan muse when he says : — 

** I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds and bowers, 

Of April, May, of June and July flowers, 

1 sing of May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes. 

Of bridegrooms, brides and of their bridal -cakes.'* 

He saw the picturesqueness of English homely life as no 
one before him had seen it, and he described it in his verse 
with a certain purple glow of Arcadian romance over it, in 
tones of immortal vigour and freshness. His love poems are 
still more beautiful ; the best of them have an ardour and 
tender sweetness which give them a place in the forefront of 
modem lyrical poetry, and remind us of what was best in Horace 
and in the poets of the Greek anthology. 

After suflering complete extinction for more than a century, the 
fame of Herrick was revivecl by John Nichols, who introduced his 

e oems to the readers of the Gentleman s Magazine of 1796 and 1707. 

>r Drake followed in 1798 with coiisidcrame enthusiasm. By t 8 to 
intere.st had so far revived in the forgotten poet that Dr Nott ventured 
to print a selection from his poems, which attracted the favourable 
notice of the Quarterly Review. In 18^3 the Tlesl>erides and the 
Noble Numbers were for the first time edited by Mr T. Maitland, 
afterwards Lord Dundrennan. Since then the reprints of Herrick's 
have been too numerous to be mentioneti here ; there are few 
English poets of the 17th century whose writings are now more 
accessible. See F. W. Moorman, Robert Herrick (lyio). (E. G.) 

HERRIES, JOHN CHARLES (t778-<i855), English politician, 
ion of a London merchant, began his career as a junior clerk 
in the treasury, and became known for his financial abilities 
as private secretary to successive ministers. He was appointed 
commissary-in-chief (1811), and, on the abolition of that office 
(1816), auditor of the civil list. In 1823 he entered parliament 
as secretary to the treasury, and in 1827 became chancellor of the 
exchequer under Lord Goderich ; but in consequence of internal 
differences, arising partly out of a slight put upon Herries, the 
ministry was broken up, and in 1828 he was appointed master 
of the mint. In 1830 he became president of the board of trade, 
and for the earlier months of 1835 ho was secretary at war. 
From 1841 to 1847 he was out of parliament, but during 1852 
he was president of the board of control under Lord Derby. 
He was a consistent and upright Tory of the old school, who 
carried weight as an authority on financial subjects. His eldest 
son. Sir Charles John Herries (i8i5“i882), was chairman 
of the board of inland revenue. 

See the Life by his younger son, Edward Herries (1880). 
HERRIES, JOHN MAXWELL, 4 th Ix)rd (r. 1512-1583), 
Scottish politician, was the second son of Robert Maxwell, 4th 
Lord Maxwell (d. 1546). In 1547 he married Agnes (d. 1594), 


daughter of William Herries, 3rd Lord Herries (d. 1543), a 
grandson of Herbert Herries {d. c, 1500) of Terr^les, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, who was created a lord of the Scottish parliament 
about 1490, and in 1567 he obtained the title of Lord Herries. 
But before this event Maxwell had become prominent among 
the men who rallied round Mary queen of Scots, although 
during the earlier part of his public life he had been associated 
with the religious reformers and had been imprisoned by the 
regent, Majy of Lorraine. He was, moreover — ^at least until 
1563 — very friendly with John Knox, who calls him “ a man 
zealous and stout in God's cause.” But the transition from one 
party to the other was gradually accomplished, and from March 
1566, when Maxwell joined Mary at Dunbar after the murder 
of David Rizzio and her escape from Holyrood, he remained one 
of her staunchest friends, although he disliked her marri^e with 
Bothwell. He led her ciivalry at Langside, and after this battle 
she committed herself to his care. Herries rode with the queen 
into England in May 1568, and he and John Lesley, bishop of 
Ross, were her chief commissioners at the conferences at York. 
He continued to labour in Mary’s cause after returning to 
Scotland, and was imprisoned by the regent Murray ; he also 
incurred Elizabeth’s displeasure by harbouring the rebel I..eona-rd 
Dacres, but he soon made his peace with the English queen. 
He showed himself in general hostile to the regent Morton, but 
he was among the supporters of the regent Lennox until his 
death on the 20th of January 1583. His son William, 5th Lord 
Herries (d. 1604), was, like his fafiier, warden of the west marches. 

William’s grandson John, 7th Lord Herries (d. 1677), became 
3rd earl of Nithsdale in succession to his cousin Robert Maxwell, 
the 2nd earl, in 1667. John’s grandson was William, 5th earl of 
Nithsdale, the Jacobite (see Nithsdale). William was deprived 
of his honours in 1716, but in 1858 the House of Lords decided 
that his descendant William Constable-Maxwell (1804-1876) was 
rightly I-ord Herries of Terregles. In 1876 William’s son Marma- 
duke ('onstable-Maxwell (b. 1837) became 12th Lord Herries, 
and in 1884 he was created a baron of the United Kingdom. 

HERRING (Clupea karenguSy Haring in German, le hareng 
in French, sill in Swedish), a fish belonging to the genus Clupea ^ 
of which more than sixty different species are known in various 
parts of the globe. The sprat, pilchard or sardine and shad 
are species of the same genus. Of all sea-fishes CLupeae are the 
most abundant ; for although other genera may comprise a 
greater variety of species, they are far surpassed by Clupea 
with regard to the number of individuals. The majority of the 
species of Clupea are of greater or less utility to man ; it is only 
a few tropical species that acquire, probably from their food, 
highly poisonous properties, so as to be dangerous to persons 
eating them. But no other species equals the common herring 
in importance as an article of food or commerce. It inhabits in 
incredible numbers the North Sea, tlie northern parts of the 
Atlantic and the seas north of Asia. The herring inhabiting 
the corresponding latitudes of the North Pacific is another 
species, but most closely allied to that of the eastern hemisphere. 
Formerly it was the general belief that the herring inhabits 
the open ocean close to the Arctic Uircle, and that it migrates 
at certain seasons towards the northern coasts of Europe and 
America. This view has been proved to be erroneous, and we 
know now that this fish lives throughout the year in the vicinity 
of our shores, but at a greater depth, and at a greater distance 
from the coast, than at the time when it approaches land for 
the purpose of spawning. 

Herrings are readily recognized and distinguished from the 
other species of Clupea by having an ovate patch of very small 
teeth on the vomer (that is, the centre of the palate). In the 
dorsal fin they have from 17 to 20 rays, and in the anal fin from 
16 to 18 ; there are from 53 to 59 scales in the lateral line and 
54 to 56 vertebrae in the vertebral column. They have a 
smooth gill-cover, without those radiating ridges of bone which 
are so conspicuous in the pilchard and other Clupeae, The 
sprat cannot be confounded with the herring, as it has no teeth 
on the vomer and only 47 or 48 scales in the lateral line. 

The spawn of the herring is adhesive, and is deposited on 
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rough gravelly ground at varying distances from the coast and 
always in comparatively shallow water. The season of spawning 
is different in different places, and even in the same district, e.g, 
the east coast of Scotland, there are herrings spawning in spring 
and others in autumn. These are not the same fish but different 
races. Those which breed in winter or spring deposit their 
spawn near the coast at the mouths of estuaries, and ascend the 
estuaries to a considerable distance at certain times, as in the 
P'irths of Forth and Clyde, while those which spmwn in summer or 
autumn belong more to the open sea, the great shoals that 
visit the North Sea annually. 

Herrings grow very rapidly ; according to H. A. Meyer’s 
observations, they attain a length of from 17 to 18 mm. during 
the first month after hatching, 34 to 36 mm. during the second, 
45 to 50 mm. durihg the third, 55 to 6i mm. during the fourth, 
and 65 to 72 mm. during the fifth. The size which they finally 
attain and their general condition depend chiefly on the abund- 
ance of food (which consists of crustaceans and other small 
marine animals), on the temperature of the water, on the season 
at which they have been hatched, &c. Their usual size is 
about 12 in., but in some particularly suitable localities they 
grow to a length of 15 in., and instances of specimens measuring 

17 in. are on record. In the Baltic, where the water is gradually 
losing its saline constituents, thus becoming less adapted for 
the development of marine species, the herring continues to 
exist in large numbers, but as a dwarfed form, not growing 
cither to the size or to the condition of the North-Sea herring. 
The herring of the American side of the Atlantic is specifically 
identical with that of Europe. A second species {Clupea leachii) 
has been supposed to exist on the Britisli coast ; but it comprises 
only individuals of a smaller size, the produce of an early or 
late spawn. Also the so-called “ white-bjiit ” is not a distinct 
species, but consists chiefly of the fry or the young of herrings 
and sprats, and is obtained “ in perfection ” at localities where 
these small fishes find an abundance of food, as in the estuary 
of the Thames. 

Several excellent accounts of the herring have been published, 
as by Valenciennes in the 20th vol. of the IJistoire naiurelle des 
poissons, and more especially by Mr J. M. Mitchell, The Herrings 
its Natural History and National Importance (Edinburgh, 1864). 
Recent investigations are described in the Reports of the Fishery 
Board for Scotland, and in the reports of the German Kommission 
Zitr Untersuchung der Deutschen Meere (published at Kiel). (J. T. C.) 

HERRING-BONE, a term in architecture applied to alternate 
courses of bricks or stone, which are laid diagonally with binding 
courses above and below : this is said to give a better bond to 
the wall, especially when the stone employed is stratified, such 
as Stonefield stone, and too thin to be laid in horizontal courses. 
Although it is only occasionally found in modem biiilding.s, it 
was a type of construction constantly employed in Roman, 
Byzantine and Romanesque work, and in the latter is regarded 
as a test of very early date. It is frequently found in the Byzan- 
tine walls in Asia Minor, and in Byzantine churches was employed 
decoratively to give variety to the wall surface. Sometimes the 
diagonal courses are reversed one above the other. Examples 
in France exist in the churches at Querqueville in Normandy 
and St Christophe at Su^vres (Loir et Cher), both dating from 
the loth century, and in England herring-bone masonry is 
found in the walls of castles, such as at Guildford, Colchester and 
Tamworth. 'I'he term is also applied to the paving of stable 
yards with bricks laid flat diagonally and alternating so that the 
head of one brick butts against the side of another ; and the 
effect is more pleasing thtm when laid in parallel courses. 

HERRINGS, BATTLE OF THE, the name applied to the 
action of Rouvray, fought in 1429 between the French (and 
Scots) and the English, who, under Sir John Falstolfe (or 
Falstaff), were convoying Lenten provisions, chiefly herrings, 
to the besiegers of Orleans. (See Orleans and Hundred 
Years’ War.) 

HERRNHUT, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 

18 m. S.E. of Bautzen, and situated on the Ldbau-Zittau rail- 
way. Pop. 1200. It is chiefly known as the principal seat of 
the Moravian or Bohemian brotherhood, the members of which 


are called Herrnhuter. A colony of these people, fleeing from 
persecution m Moravia, settled at Heimhut in 1722 on a site 
presented by Count Zinzendorf. The buildings of the society 
include a church, a school and houses for the brethren, the sisters 
and the widowed of both sexes, while it possesses an ethno- 
^phical museum ^d other collections of interest. The town 
is renmrkable for its ordered, regular life and its scrupulous 
cleanliness. Linen, paper (to varieties of which Heimhut gives 
its name), tobacco and various minor article^ are manufactured. 
The Hutberg, at the foot of which the town lies, commands a 
pleasant view. Berthelsdorf, a village about a mile distant, has 
been the seat of the directorate of the community since about 
1789. 

HERSCHEL, CAROLINE LUCRETIA ( t 7*; o - i 848), English 
astronomer, sister of Sir William Herschel, the eighth child and 
fourth daughter of her parents, was bom at Hanover on the 
i6th of March 1750. On account of the prejudices of her mother, 
who did not desire her to know more than was necessary for 
being useful in the family, she received in youth only the first 
elements of education. After the death of her father in 1767 she 
obtained permission to learn millinery and dressmaking with a 
view to earning her bread, but continued to assist her mother 
in the management of the household until the autumn of 1772, 
when she joined her brother William, who had established himself 
as a teacher of music at Bath. At once she became a valuable 
co-operator with him both in his profe.ssional duties and in the 
astronomical researches to which he had already begun to devote 
all his .spare time. She was the principal singer at his oratorio 
concerts, and acquired such a reputation as a vocalist that she 
w^as offered an engagement for the Birmingham festival, which, 
however, she dec^lined. When her brother accepted the office 
of astronomer to George III., she became his constant assistant 
in his observations, and also executed the laborious calcula- 
tions which were connected with them. For these services 
.she received from the king in 1787 a salary of £50 a year. Her 
chief amusement during her leisure hours was sweeping the 
heavens with a small Newtonian telescope. By this means she 
detected in 1783 three remarkable nebulae, and during the 
eleven years 1786-1797 eight comets, five of them with un- 
questioned priority. In 1797 she presented to the Royal 
Society an Index to Flamsteed’s obserx a Lions, together with a 
catal gue 561 stars accidentally omitted from the “ British 
Catalogue,” and a list of the errata in that publication. Though 
.she returned to Hanover in 1822 she did not abandon her astro- 
nomical studies, and in 1828 she completed the reduction, to 
January 1800, of 2500 nebulae discovered by her brother. In 
1828 the A.stronomical .Society, to mark their sense of the benefits 
conferred on science by such a series of laborious exertions, 
unanimously resolved to present her with their gold medal, and 
in 1835 elected her an honorary member of the society. In 1846 
she received a gold medal from the king of Prussia. She died on 
the 9th of January 1848. 

See The Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel, by Mrs 
John Herschel (1876). 

HERSCHEL, SIR FREDERICK WILI lAM (1738-1822), 
generally known as Sir William Herschel, English astronomer, 
was bom at Hanover on the 15th of November 1738. His 
father was a musician employed as hautboy player in the 
Hanoverian guard. The family had quitted Moravia for Saxony 
in the early part of the 17th century on account of religious 
troubles, they themselves being Protestants. Herschel’s earlier 
education was necessarily of a veiy limited character, chiefly 
owing to the warlike commotions of his country ; but being at 
all times an indomitable student, he, by his own exertions, rnore 
than repaired this deficiency. He became a very skilful musician, 
both theoretical and practical ; while his attainments as a 
self-taught mathematician were fully adequate to the prosecution 
of those branches of astronomy which he no eminently advanced 
and adorned. Whatever he did he did methodically and 
thoroughly ; and in this methodical thoroughness lay the secret 
of what Amgo very properly teniicd his astcni?b'ng scientific 
success. 
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In At the age of fourteen, he joined the band of the 
Hanoverian guard, and with his detachment visited England 
in 1755, accompanied by his father and eldest brother ; in the 
following year he returned to his native country; but the 
hardships of campdgning during the Seven Years’ War imperil- 
ling his health, his parents privately removed him from the 
regiment, and on the 26th of July 1757 despatched him to 
England. There, as might have been expected, the earlier part 
of his career was attended with formidable difficulties and much 
privation. We find him engaged in several towns in the north 
of England as organist and teacher of music, which were not 
lucrative occupations. But the tide of his fortunes began to 
flow when he obtained in 1766 the appointment of organist to 
the Octagon chapel in Bath, at that time the resort of the wealth 
and fashion of the city. 

During the next five or six years he became the leading musical 
authority, and the director of all the chief public musical enter- 
tainments at Bath. His circumstances having thus become 
easier, he revisited Hanover for the purpose of bringing back 
with him his sister Caroline, whose services he much needed in 
his multifarious undertakings. She arrived in Bath in August 
1772, being at that time in her twenty-third year. She thus 
describes her brother’s life soon after her arrival : “ He used 
to retire to bed with a bason of milk or a glass of water, with 
Smith’s Harmonics and Ferguson’s Astronomy, &c., and so went 
to sleep buried under his favourite authors ; and his first thoughts 
on waking were how to obtain instruments for viewing those 
objects himself of which he had been reading.” It is not without 
significance that we find him thus reading Smith’s Harmonics ; 
to that study loyalty to his profession would impel him ; as a 
reward for his thoroughness this led him to Smith’s Optics ; 
and this, by a natural sequence, again led him to astronomy, 
for the purposes of which the chief optical instruments were 
deN'ised. It was in this way that he was introduced to the 
writings of Ferguson and Kcill, and subsequently to those of 
Lalande, whereby he educated himself to become an astronomer 
of undying fame. In those days telescopes were very rare, very 
expensive and not very efficient, for the Dollonds had not as yet 
perfected even their beautiful little achromatics of 2 J in. aperture. 
So Herschcl was obliged to content himself with hiring a small 
Gregorian reflector of about 2 in. aperture, which he had seen 
exposed for loan in a tradesman’s shop. Not satisfied with this 
implement, he procured a small lens of about 18 ft. focal length, 
and set his sister to work on a pasteboard tube to match it, so as 
to make him a telescope. This unsatisfactory material was soon 
replaced by tin, and thus a sorry sort of vision was obtained of 
Jupiter, Saturn and the moon. He then sought in London for 
a reflector of much larger dimensions ; but no such instniment 
was on sale ; and the terms demanded for the construction of a 
reflecting telescope of 5 or 6 ft. focal length he regarded as too 
exorbitant even for the gratification of such desires as his own. 
So he was driven to the only alternative that remained ; he 
must himself build a large telescope. Ilis first step in this 
direction was to purchase the debris of an amateur's implements 
for grinding and polishing small mirrors ; and thus, by slow 
degrees, and by indomitable perseverance, he in 1774 l\ad, as 
he says, the satisfaction of viewing the heavens with a Newtonian 
telescope of 6 ft. focal length made by his own hands. But he 
was not contented to be a mere star-gazer ; on the contrary, 
he had from the very first conceived the gigantic project of 
surveying the entire heavens, and, if possible, of ascertaining 
the plan of their general structure by a settled mode of procedure, 
if only he could provide himself with adequate instnimental 
means. For this purpose he, his brother and his sister toiled 
for many years at the grinding and polishing of hundreds of 
specula, always retaining the best and recasting the others, until 
the most perfect of the earlier products had been surpassed. 
This was the work of the daylight in those seasons of the year 
when the fashionable visitors of Bath had quitted the place, and 
had thus freed the family from professional duties. After 1774 
every available hour of the night was devoted to the long-hoped- 
for scrutiny of the skies. In those days no machinery had been 


invented for the construction of telescopic mirrors ; the man 
who had the hardihood to undertake polishing them doomed 
himself to walk leisurely and uniformly round an upright post 
for many hours, without removing his hands from the mirror, until 
his work was done. On these occasions Herschel received his food 
from the hands of his faithful sister. But his reward was nigh. 

In May 1780 his first two papers containing some results of his 
observations on the variable star Mira ” and the mountains of 
the moon were communicated to the Royal Society through 
the influential introduction of Dr William Watson. Herschel 
had made his acquaintance in a characteristic manner. In order 
to obtain a sight of the moon the astronomer had taken his 
telescope into the street opposite his house ; the celebrated 
physician liappening to pass at the time, and seeing his eye 
removed for a moment from the instrument, requested permission 
to take his place. The mutual courtesies and intelligent conversa- 
tion which ensued soon ripened this casual acquaintance into a 
solid and enduring regard. 

The phenomena of variable stars were examined by Herschel 
as a guide to what might be occurring in our own sun. The sun, 
he knew, rotated on its axis, and he knew that dark spots often 
exist on its photosphere ; the questions that he put to himself 
were — Art there dark spots also on variable stars ? Do the stars 
also rotate on their axes ? or are they sometimes partially 
eclipsed by the intervention of opaque bodies ? And he went on 
to enquire. What are these singular spots upon the sun ? and 
have they any practical relation to the inhabitants of this planet ? 
To these questions he applied his telescopes and his thoughts ; 
and he communicated the results to the Royal Society in no less 
than six memoirs, occupying very many pages in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and extending in date from 1780 to 180 1. It was 
in the latter year that these remarkable papers culminated in the 
inquiry whether any relation could be traced in the recurrence of 
sun-spots, regarded as evidences of solar activity , and the vaiydng 
seasons of our planet, as exhibited by the varying price of com. 
Hcrschel’s reply was inconclusive ; nor has a final solution of the 
related problems yet been obtained. 

In 1781 he communicated to the Royal Society the first of a 
series of papers on the rotation of the planets and of their several 
satellites. The object which he had in view was not so much to 
ascertain the times of their rotation as to discover whether 
those rotations are strictly uniform. From the result he expected 
to gather, by analogy, the probability of an alteration in the 
length of our own day. These inquiries occupy the greater part of 
seven memoirs extending from 1781 to 1797. While engaged on 
them he noticed the curious appearance of a white spot near to 
each of the poles of the planet Mars. On investigating the inclina- 
tion of its axis to the plane of its orbit, and finding that it differed 
little from that of the earth, he concluded that its changes of 
climate also would resemble our own, and that these white 
patches were probably polar snow. Modern researches have con- 
firmed his conclusion. He also discovered that, as far as his 
observations extended, the times of the rotations of the various 
satellites round their axes conform to the analogy of our moon by 
equalling the times of their revolution round their primaries. 
Here again we perceive that his discoveries arose out of the 
systematic and comprehensive nature of his investigation. 
Nothing with such a man is accidental. 

In the same year (1781) Herschel made a discovery which 
completely altered the character of his professional life. In the 
course of a methodical review of the heavens he lighted on an 
object which at first he supposed to be a comet, but which, by 
its subsequent motions and appearance, averred itself to be a 
new planet, moving outside the orbit of Saturn. The name of 
Georgium Sidus was by him assigned to it, but has by general 
consent been laid aside in favour of Uranus. The object was 
detected with a 7-ft. reflector having an aperture of 6 J in. ; sub- 
sequently, when he had provided himself with a much more 
powerful telescope, of 20 ft. focal length, he discovered, as he 
believed, no less tban six Uranian satellites. Modem observations, 
while abolishing four of these supposed attendants, have added 
two others apparently not observed b> Herschel. Seven memoirs 
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on the subject were communicated by him to the Royal Society, 
extending from the date of the discovery in 1781 to 1815. A 
noteworthy peculiarity in Herschel’s mode of observation led to 
the discovery of this planet. He had observed that the spurious 
diameters of stars are not much affected by increasing the magni- 
fying powers, but that the case is different with other celestial 
objects ; hence if anything in his telescopic field struck him as 
unusual in aspect, he immediately varied the magnifying power 
in order to decide its nature. Hius Uranus was discovered ; and 
had a similar method been applied to Neptune, that planet 
would have been found at Cambridge some months before it was 
recognized at Berlin. 

We now come to the beginning of Herschel’s most important 
series of observations, culminating in what ought probably to be 
regarded as his capital discovery. A materi^ part of the task 
which he had set himself embraced the determination of the 
relative distances of the stars from our sun and from each other. 
Now, in the course of his scrutiny of the heavens, he had observed 
many stars in apparently very close contiguity, but often 
differing greatly in relative brightness. He concluded that, on 
the average, the brighter star would be the nearer to us, the 
smaller enormously more distant; and considering that an 
astronomer on the earth, in consequence of its immense orbital 
displacement of some 180 millions of miles every six months, 
would see such a pair of stars under different perspective aspects, 
he perceived that the measurement of these changes should lead 
to an approximate determination of the stars' relative distances. 
He therefore mapped down the places and aspects of all the 
double stars that he met with, and communicated in 1782 and 
1785 very extensive catalogues of the results. Indeed, his very 
last scientific memoir, sent to the Royal Astronomical Society in 
the year 1822, when he was its first president and already in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age, related to these investigations. 
In the memoir of 1 782 he threw out the hint that these apparently 
contiguous stars might be genuine pairs in mutual revolution ; 
but he significantly added that the time had not yet arrived for 
settling the question. Eleven years afterwards (1793), he re- 
measured the relative positions of many such couples, and we 
may conceive what his feelings must have been at fnding his 
prediction verified. For he ascertained that some of these stars | 
circulated round each other, after the manner required by the 
laws of gravitation, and thus demonstrated the action among the 
distant members of the starry firmament of the same mechanical 
laws which bind together the harmonious motions of our solar 
system. This sublime discovery, announced in 1802, would of 
itself suffice to immortalize his memory. If only he had lived 
long enough to learn the approximate distances of some of 
these binary combinations, he would at once have been able to 
calculate their masses relative to that of our own sun ; and the 
quantities being, as we now know, strictly comparable, he would 
have found another of his analogical conjectures realized. 

In the year 1782 Herschel was invited to Windsor by 
George III., and accepted the king’s offer to become his private 
astronomer, and henceforth devote himself wholly to a scientific 
career. His salary was fixed at £200 per annum, to which an 
addition of £50 per annum was subsequently made for the 
astronomical assistance of his sister. Dr Watson, to whom alone 
the amount was mentioned, made the natural remark, “ Never 
before was honour purchased by a monarch at so cheap a rate.” 
In this way the great astronomer removed from Bath, first to 
Datchet and soon afterwards permanently to Slough, within easy 
access of his royal patron at Windsor. 

The old pursuits at Bath were soon resumed at Slough, but 
with renewed vigour and without the former professional 
interruptions. TTie greater part, in fact, of the papers already 
referred to are dated from Datchet and Slough ; for the magnifi- 
cent astronomical speculations in which he was engaged, though 
for the most part conceived in the earlier portion of his philo- 
sophical career, required years of patient observation before 
they could be fully examined and realized. 

It was at Slough in 1783 that he wrote his first memorable 
paper on the “ Motion of the Solar System in Space,’' — a sublime 
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speculation, yet ^ou^h his genius realized by considerations 
® t ^ ubiKKt simplicity. He returned to the same subject 
with fuUer detaUs m 1805. It was also after his removal to 
Slough that he published his first memoir on the construction 
of the heavens, which from the first had been the inspiring idea 
of his varied toils. In a long series of remarkable papers, 
addressed as usual to the Royal Society, and extending from 
the year 1784 to 1818, when he was eighty years of age, he demon- 
strated the fact that our sun is a star situated not far from the 
bifurcation of the Milky Way, and that all the stars visible to 
us lie more or less in clusters scattered throughout a comparatively 
thin, but immensely extended stratum. At one time he imagined 
that his powerful instruments had pierced through this stellar 
stratum, and that he had approximately determined the form 
of some of its boundaries. In the last of his memoirs, having 
convinced himself of his error, he admitted that to his telescopes 
the Milky Way was “ fathomless." On either side of this 
assemblage of stars, presumably in ceaseless motion round their 
I common centre of gravity, Herschel discovered a canopy of 
I di.screte nebulous masses, such as those from the condensation 
of which he supposed the whole stellar universe to have been 
formed, — a magnificent conception, pursued with a force of 
genius and put to the practical test of observation with an 
industry almost incredible. 

Hitherto we have said nothing about the great reflecting 
telescope, of 40 ft. focal length and 4 ft. aperture, the constniction 
of which is often, though mistakenly, regarded as his chief 
performance. The full description of this celebrated instrument 
will be found in the 85th volume of the I'ransactions of the Royal 
Society. On the day that it was finished (August 28, 3789) 
Herschel saw at the first view, in a grandeur not witnessed 
before, the Saturnian system with six satellites, five of w^hich 
had been discovered long before by ('. Huygens and G. 1 ). 
Cassini, while the sixth, subsequently named Enceladus, he had, 
two years before, sighted by glimpses in his exquisite little 
telescope of in. aperture, but now saw in unmistakable 
brightness with the towering giant he had just completed. On 
the 17th of September he discovered a seventh, which proved 
to be the nearest to the globe of Saturn. It has since received 
the name of Mimas. It is somewhat remarkable that, notwith- 
standing his long and repeated scrutinies of this planet, the 
eighth satellite, Hyperion, and the crape ring should have 
escaped him. 

Herschel married, on the 8th of May 1788, the widow of Mr 
John Pitt, a wealthy London merchant, by w'hom he had an 
only son, John Frederick William. The prince regent conferred 
a Hanoverian knighthood upon him in 1816. But a far more 
valued and less tardy distinction was the Copley medal assigned 
to him by his associates in the Royal Society in 1781. 

He died at Slough on the 25th of August 1822, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, and was buried under the tower of St 
Laurence’s ("hurch, Upton, within a few hundred yards of the 
old site of the 40-ft. telescope. A mural tablet on the wall of 
the church bears a Latin inscription from the pen of the late 
Dr Goodall, provost of Eton (!ollege. 

See Mrs John Herschel, Memoir of Caroline Herschel (1876) ; 
E. S. Holden, Herschel, his Life and Works (1881J ; A. M. Clerke, 
The Herschels and Modern Astronomy (1895) ; E. S. Holden and 
C. S. Hastings, Synopsis of the Scientific Writings of Sir William 
Herschel (Washington, i88x) ; Baron Laurier, Bloge historique, Paris 
Memoirs (1823), p. Ixi. ; F. Arago, Analyse historique, Annuaire du 
Bureau des Longitudes (1842), p. 249 ; Arago, Biographies of Scientific 
Men, p. 167 ; Madame d’Arblay’s Diary, passim ; Public Characters 
(1798-1799), p. 384 (with portrait) ; J. Simc, William Herschel and 
his Work (1900). Herschel 's photometric Star Catalogues were 
discussed and reduced by E. C. Pickering in Harvard Annals, vols. 
xiv. p. 345, xxiii. p. 185, and xxiv. (C. P. ; A. M. C.) 

HERSCHEL, SIR JOHN FREDERICK WILLIAM, Bart. 
(1792-1871), English a.stronomer, the only son of Sir William 
Herschel, was bom at Slough, Bucks, on the 7th of March 1792. 
His scholastic education commenced at Eton, but maternal 
fears or prejudices soon removed him to the house of a private 
tutor. Thence, at the early age of seventeen, he was sent to 
St John's College, Cambridge, and the form and method of the 
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mathematical instruction he there receiv^ exercised a material 
influence on the whole complexion of his scientific careen In 
due time the young student won the highest academical distinc- 
tion of his year, graduating as senior wrangler in 1813. It was 
during his undergraduateship that he and two of his fellow- 
students who subsequently attained to very high eminence, 
Dean Peacock and Charles Babbage, entered into a compact 
that they would “ do their best to leave the world wiser than they 
found it,”“-a compact loyally and successfully carried out by 
all three to the end. As a commencement of this laudable 
attempt we find Herschel associated with these two friends in 
the production of a work on the differential calculus, and on 
cognate branches of mathematical science, which changed the 
style and aspect of mathematical learning in England, and brought 
it up to the level of the Continental methods. Two or three 
memoirs communicated to the Royal Society on new applica- 
tions of mathematical analysis at once placed him in the front 
rank of the cultivators of this branch of knowledge. Of these 
his father had the gratification of introducing the first, but the 
others were presented in his own right as a fellow. 

With the intention of being called to the bar, he entered his 
name at Lincoln's Inn on the 34th of January 1814, and placed 
himself under the guidance of an eminent special pleader. 
Probably this temporary choice of a profession was mspired 
by the extraordinary success in legal pursuits which had attended 
the efforts of some noted Cambridge mathematicians. Be that 
as it may, an early acquaintance with Dr Wollaston in London 
soon changed the direction of his studies. He experimented 
in physical optics ; took up astronomy in 1816 ; and in 1830, 
assisted by his father, he completed for a reflecting telescope a 
mirror of 18 in. diameter and 20 ft. focal length. This, subse- 
quently improved by his own hands, became the instrument 
which enabled him to effect the astronomical observations 
forming the chief basis of his fame. In 1821-1823 we find him 
associated with Sir James South in the re-examination of his 
father’s double stars, by the aid of two excellent refractors, of 
7 and 5 ft. focal length respectively. For this work he was 
presented in 1826 with the Astronomical Society's gold medal ; 
and with the I.rfilande medal of the French Institute in 1825 ; 
while the Royal Society had in 1831 bestowed upon him tlie 
Copley medal for his mathematical contributions to their 
Transactions, From 1824 to 1827 he held the responsible post 
of secretary to that .society ; and was in 1827 elected to the chair 
of the Astronomical Society, which office he also filled on two 
subsequent occasions. In the dischaige of his duties to the last- 
named society he delivered presidential addresses and wrote 
obituary notices of deceased fellows, memorable for their 
combination of eloquence and wisdom. In 1831 the honour of 
knighthood was conferred on him by William IV., and two years 
later he again received the recognition of the Royal Society by 
the award of one of their medals for his memoir “ On the In- 
vestigation of the Orbits of Revolving Double Stars." The 
award significantly commemorated his completion of his father's 
discovery of gravitational stellar systems by the invention of a 
graphical method whereby the eye could as it were sec the 
two component stars of the binary system revolving under the 
prescription of the Newtonian law. 

Before the end of the year 1833, being then about forty years 
of age, Sir John Herschel had re-examined all his father's double 
stars and nebulae, and had added many similar bodies to his 
own lists ; thus accomplishing, under the conditions then pre- 
vailing, the full work of a lifetime. For it should be remembered 
that astronomers weril not as yet provided with those valuable 
automatic contrivances which at present materially abridge 
the labour and increase the accuracy of their determinations. 
Equatorially mounted instruments actuated by clockwork, 
electrical chronographs for recording the times of the phenomena 
observed, were not available to Sir John Herschel ; and he had 
no assistant. 

His scientific life now entered upon another and very char- 
acteristic phase. The bias of his mind, as he subsequently was 
wont to declare, was towards chemistry and the phenomena 
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of light, rather than towards astronomy. Indeed, veiy shortly 
after taking his degree at Cambridge, he proposed himself as a 
candidate for the vacant chair of chemistry in that university ; 
but, as he said with some humour, the result of the election was 
to leave him in a glorious minority of one. In fact Herschel 
had become an astronomer from a sense of duty, and it was by 
filial loyalty to his father's memory that he was now impelled 
to undertake the completion of the work nobly begun at Slough. 
William Herschel had searched the northern heavens ; John 
Herschel determined to explore the southern, besides re-explor- 
ing nor^em skies. “ I resolved," he said, “ to attempt the 
completion of a Sc^rvey of the whole surface of the heavens ; 
and for this purpose to transport into the other hemisphere the 
same instrument which had l^en employed in this, so as to give 
a unity to the results of both portions of the survey, and to 
render them comparable with each other." In accordance with 
this resolution, he and his family embarked for the Cape on the 
13th November 1833 ; they arrived in Table Bay on the 15th 
January 1834 ; and proceedings, he says, “ were pushed forward 
with such efiect that on the 22nd of February I was enabled to 
gratify my curiosity by a view of k Crucis, ^e nebula about rf 
Aigus, and some o^er remarkable objects in the 20rft. reflector, 
and on the night of the 4th of Mardi to commence a regular 
course of sweeping." 

To give an adequate description of the vast mass of labour com- 
pleted during tlie next four busy years of his life at Feldhausen 
would require the transcription of a considerable portion of the 
Cat>e Observations, a volume of unsurpassed interest and importance ; 
although it might perhaps be equalled by a judicious selection from 
Sir William's *' Memoirs," now scattered through some thirty 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions, It was published, at 
the sole expense of tlic late duke of Nortliumberland, but not till 
1847, nine years after the author’s return to England, for the cogent 
reason, that as he said, "The whole of the observations, as well 
as the entire work of reducing, arranging and preparing them for 
the press, have been executed by myself." There are 164 pages of 
catalogues of southern nebulae and clusters of stars. There arc then 
careful and elaborate drawings of the neat nebula in Orion, and of 
Ihe region snr»*^nnding the remarkable star in Argo. The labour 
and the thought bestowed upon some of these objects are almost 
incredible ; several months were spent upon a minute spot in the 
heavens containing 1216 stars, but which an ordinary spangle, held 
at a distance of an arm’s length, would eclipse. These catalogues 
and charts being completed, he proceeded to discuss their significance. 
He confirmed his father's hypothesis that these wonderful masses of 
glowing vapours arc not irregularly scattered over the visible heavens, 
but are collected in a sort of canopy, whose vertex is at tlie pole of 
that vast stratum of stars in which our solar system finds itself buried, 
as Herschel supposed, at a depth not greater than that of the average 
distance from us of an eleventh magnitude star. Then follows his 
catalogue of the relative positions and magnitudes of the southern 
double stars, to one of which, 7 Virginis, he applied the beautiful 
method of orbital determination invented by himse’f, and lie had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the fulfilment of his prediction that the 
components would, in the course of their revolution, appear to close up 
into a single star, inseparable by any telescopic power. In the next 
chapter he proceeded to describe his observations on tlie varying 
and relative brightness of the stars. It has been already detailed 
how his father began his scientific career by similar observations on 
stellar light-fluctuations, and how his remarks culminated years 
afterwards in the question whether the rrdiative changes of our 
sun, due to the presence or absence of sun-spots, affected onr liarvests 
and the price of com. Sir John carried speculation sthi f xrther, 
pointing out that variations to the extent of half a magnitude in 
the sun's brightness would account for those strange alternations 
of semi-arctic and semi-tropical climates which geological researches 
show to have occurred in various regions of our globe. 

Herschel returned to his English home in the spring of 1838. 
As was natural and right, he was welcomed with an enthusiastic 
greeting. By the queen at her coronation he was created a 
baronet ; and, what to him was better than all such rewards, 
other men caught the contagion of his example, and laboured 
in fields similar to his own, with an adequate portion of his success. 

Herschel was a highly accomplished chemist. His discovery 
in 18x9 of the solvent power of hyposulphite of soda on the 
otherwise insoluble salts of silver was the prelude, to its use 
as a fixing agent in photography; and he invented in 1839, 
independently of Fox Talbot, the rrocess of photography on 
sensitized paper. He was the first person to apply the now 
well-known terms positive and nezniwe to photograpliic images^ 
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and to imprint them upon glass prepared by the deposit of a 
sensitive film. He also paved the way for Sir George Stokes’s 
discovery of fluorescence, by his addition of the lavender rays to 
the spectrum, and by his announcement in 1845 of “ epipolic dis- 
persion,” as exhibited by sulphate of quinine. Several other 
important researches connected with the undulatory theory of 
light are embodied in his treatise on “ Light ” published in the 
Encyclopaedia metro politana. 

Perhaps no man can become a truly great mathematician or 
philosopher if devoid of imaginative power. John Herschel 
possessed tliis endowment to a large extent; and he solaced 
his declining years with the translation of the Iliad into verse, 
having earlier executed a similar version of Schiller’^ Walk, But 
the main work of l\is later life was the collection of all his father’s 
catalogues of nebulae and double stars combined wit i his own 
observations and those of other astronomers each into a single 
volume. He lived to complete the former, to present it to the 
Royal Society and to see it published in a separate form in the 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. cliv). The latter work he left 
unfinished, bequeathing it, in its imperfect form, to the Astro- 
nomical Society. That society printed a portion of it, which 
serves as an index to the observations of various astronomers on 
double stars up to the year 1866. 

A complete list of his contributions to learned societies will 
be found in the Royal Society’s great catalogue, and from them 
may be gathered most of the records of his busy scientific life. 
Sir John Herschel met with an amount of fmblic recognition 
which was unusual in the time of his illustrious father. Naturally 
he was a member of almost every important learned society in 
both hemispheres. For five years he held th.e same office of 
master of the mint, which more than a century before had 
belonged to Sir Isaac Newton ; his friends also offered to propose 
him as president of the Royal Society and again as member of 
parliame it for the university of Cambridge, but neither position 
was desir ‘d by him. 

In private life Sir John Herschel wa.. a firm and most active 
friend ; he had no jealousies ; he avoided all scientific lends ; 
he gladly lent a helping hand to those who consulted him in 
scientific difficulties ; he never discouraged, and still less dis- 
paraged, men younger than or inferior to himself ; he was 
pleased by appreciation of his work without being solicitous for 
applause ; it was said of him by a discriminating critic, and 
without extravagance, that ” his was a life full of serenity of the 
sage and the docile innocence of a child.” 

lie died at Collingwood, his residence near Hawkhurst in 
Kent, on the iith of May 1871, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age, and his remains are interred in Westminster Abbey close to 
the grave of Sir Isaac Newton. 

Besides the laborious Cape Observations, Sir John Herschel was 
the author of several books, one of which at least, On the Study 
of Natural Philosophy (1830), possessors an interest which no future 
advances of the subjects on which he wrote can obliterate. In 
1840 came the Outlines of Astronomy, a volume still replete with 
charm and instruction. His articles, “ Meteorology," " Physical 
Geography," and " Telescope," contributed to the 8th edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, were afterwards published separately. 
When he was at the Cape he was more than once assisted in the 
attempts there made to diffuse a love of knowledge among men not 
en^raged in literary pursuits ; and with the same purpose he, on his 
return to England, published, in Good Words and elsewhere, a series 
of papers on interesting points of natural philosophy, subsequently 
collected in a volume called Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 
Another less widely known volume is his Collected Addresses, in which 
he is seen in his happiest and most instructive mood. 

Sec also Mrs John Herschel, " Memoir of Caroline Herschel," 
Month. Notices Roy. Astr. Society, xxxii. 122 (C. Pritchard) ; Pro- 
ceedings Roy. Society, xr. p. xvii. (T. Romney Robinson) ; Proceedings 
Roy>. Society of Edinburgh vii. 543 (P. G. Tait) ; Nature iv. 69 ; 
E. Dunkiii, Obituary Notices, p. 47 ; Report Brit, Association 
(1871), p. Ixxxv. (Lord Kelvin) ; Tie Times (May 13, 1871) ; R. 
Grant, History of Phys. Astronomy ; A. M. CJcrke, Popular Hist, 
of Astronomy ; A. M. Clerke, The Herschels and Modern Astronomy ; 
J . H. M^ler, Geschichte der Hinimelskunde, Bd. ii. ; MSmoires de la 
SociHS Physique de Genive, xxi. 586 (E. Gautier). Reductions, 
based on standard magnitudes of 919 southern stars, observed by 
Herschel in sequences of relative brightness, were published by W. 
Doberck in the Astrophysical Journal, xi. 192, 270, and in Harvard 
Annals, vol. xli., No. viii. (C. P. ; A. M. C.) 
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HEJRSCHELL, FARRBR HERSCHELL, ist Baron (1837- 
l^rd chancellor of England, was born on the 2nd of 
November 1837. His father was the Rev. Ridley Haim Herschell, 
a native of Strzelno, in Prussian Poland, who, when a young 
man, exchanged the Jewish faith for Christianity, took a leading 
part in founding the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews, and, after many joumeyings, settled 
down to the charge of a Nonconformist chapel near the Edgware 
Road, in London, where he ministered to a large congregation. 
His mother was a daughter of William Mowbray, a merchant of 
Leith. He was educated at a private school and at University 
College, London. In 1857 he took his B.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of London. He was reckoned the best speaker in the 
school debating society, and he displayed there the same command 
of langu^e and lucidity of thought which were his characteristics 
during his official life. The reputation which Herschell enjoyed 
during his school days was maintained after he became a law- 
student at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1858 he entered tlie chambers of 
Thomas C'hitty, the famous common law pleader, father of the 
late Lord Justice Chitty. His fellow' pupils, amongst w'hom 
were A. L. Smith, afterwards master of the rolls, and Arthur 
Charles, afterwards judge of the queen’s bench division, gave 
him tlie sobriquet of “ the chief baron ” in recognition of his 
superiority. He subsequently read with Janies Hannen, after- 
wards Lord Hannen. In i860 he was called to the bar and 
joined the nor lhe»:i. circuit, then in its palmy days of undivided- 
ness. For four or five years he did not obtain much work. 
Fortunately, he was never a poor man, and so was not forced 
into journalism, or other paths of literature, in order to earn a 
living. Two of his contemporaries, each of whom achieved 
great eminence, found themselves in like case. One of these, 
Charles Russell, became lord chief justice of England ; the other, 
William Court Gully, speaker of tlie House of Commons. It is 
said that these three friends, di' ing together during a Liverpool 
assize some years after they had been called, agreed that their 
prospects were anything but cheerful. Certain it is that about 
this tinie Herschell meditated quitting England for Shanghai and 
practising in the consular courts there. Herschell, howe\ er, soon 
made himself useful to Edward James, the then leader of the 
northern circuit, and to John Richard Quain, the leading stuff- 
gownsman. For the latter he was content to note briefs and 
draft opinions, and when, in j866, Quain donned ” silk,” it was 
on Herschell that a large portion of his mantle descended. 

In 1872 Herschell was made a oueen’s counsel. He had all the 
necessary qualifications for a leader— a clear, though not resonant 
voice ; a calm, logical mind ; a sound knowledge of legal prin- 
ciples ; and (greatest gift of all) an abundance of common sense. 
He never wearied the judges by arguing at undue length, and 
he knew how to retire with dignity from a hopeless cause. His 
only weak point was cross-examination. In handling a hostile 
witness he had neither the insidious persuasiveness of a Hawkins 
nor the compelling, dominating power of a Russell. But he 
made up for all by his speech to the jury, marshalling such fac-ts 
as told in his client's favour with the most consummate si ill. 
He very seldom made use of notes, but trusted to his memory, 
which he had carefully trained. By this means he was able to 
conceal his art, and to appear less as a paid advocate than as an 
outsider interested in the case anxious to assist the jury in 
arriving at the truth. By 1874 Herschell’s business had become 
so good that he turned his thoughts to parliament. In February 
of that year there was a general election, with the result that the 
Conservative party came into p wer with a majority of fifty. 
The usual crop of petitions followed. The two RadicalsfThompson 
and Henderson) who had been returned for Durham city were 
uaseated, and an attack was then made on the seats of two other 
Radicals (Bell and Palmer) who had been returned for Durham 
county. For one of these last Herschell was briefed. He made 
so excellent an impression on the local Radical leaders that they 
asked him to stand for Durham city ; and after a fortnight’s 
electioneering, he was elected as ju ior member. Between 1874 
and 1880 Herschell was most assiduous in his attendance in the 
House of Commons. He was not a frequent speaker, but a few 
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great efforts sufficed in his case to gain for him a r^utation as a 
debater. The best examples of his style as a private member 
will be found in Hansard under the dates i8th February 1876, 
23rd May 1878, 6th May 1879. On the last occasion he carried a 
resolution in favour of abolishing actions for breach of promise of 
marriage except when actual pecuniaiy loss had ensued, the 
damages in such cases to be measured by the amount of such 
loss. The grace of manner and solid reasonii^ with which he 
acquitted himself during these displays obtained for him the 
notice of Gladstone, who in 1880 appointed Herschell solicitor- 
general. 

Herscheirs public services from 1880 to 1885 were of great 
value, particukrly in dealing with the “ cases for opinion ” 
submitted by the Foreign Office and other departments. He was 
also very helpful in speeding government measures through the 
House, notably the Irish Land Act 1881, the Corrupt Practices 
and Bankruptcy Acts 1883, the County Franchise Act 1884 and 
the Redistribution of Seats Act 1885. last was a bitter pill 
for Herschell, since it halved the representation of Durham city, 
and so gave him statutory notice to quit. Reckoning on the 
local support of the Cavendish family, he contested the North 
Ixinsdale division of I^ncashire ; but in spite of the powerful 
influence of Lord Hartington, he was badly beaten at the poll, 
though Mr Gladstone again oljtained a majority in the countr^^ 
Herschell now thought he saw the solicitor-generalship slipping 
away from him, and along with it all prospect of high promotion. 
Lord Selborne and Sir Henry James, however, successively 
declined Gladstone's offer of the Woolsack, and in t886 Herschell, 
by a sudden turn of fortune’s wheel, found himself in his forty- 
ninth year lord chancellor. 

Herschell’s chancellorship lasted barely six months, for in 
August 1886 Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was rejected in the 
Commons and his administration fell. In August 1892, when 
Gladstone returned to power, Herschell again became lord 
chancellor. In Septcml^er 1893, when the second Home Rule 
Bill came on for second reading in the House of I^ords, Herschell 
took advantiigc of the op|>ortunity to justify the “ sudden con- 
version ” to Home Rule of himself and his colleagues in 1885 by 
comparing it to the duke of Wellington’s conversion to ('atholic 
Emancipation in 18*9 and to that of Sir Robert Peel to Free 
Trade in 1846. In 1895, however, his second chancellorship 
came to an end with the defeat of the Rosebery ministry. 

Whether sitting at the royal courts in the Strand, on the 
judicial committee of the privy council, or in the House of Lords, 
Ivord Hcrschell’s judgments were distinguished for their acute 
and subtle reasoning, for their grasp of legal principles, and, 
whenever the occasion arose, for their broad treatment of con- 
stitutional and social questions. He was not a profound lawyer, 
but his quickness of apprehension was such that it was an 
excellent substitute for great learning. In construing a real 
property will or any other document, his first impulse was to 
read it by the light of nature, and to decline to be influenced by 
the construction put by the judges on similar phrases occurring 
elsewhere. But when he discovered that certain expressions had 
acc^uired a technical meaning which could not be disturbed with- 
out fluttering the dovecotes of the conveyancers, he would yield 
to the established rule, even though he did not agree with it. He 
was perhaps seen at his judicial best in Vagltafw v. Bank of 
England (1891) and Allen v. Flood (1898). I.atterly he showed a 
tendency, which seems to grow on some judges, to interrupt 
counsel overmuch. The case last mentioned furnishes an 
example of this. Tlie question involved was what constituted a 
molestation of a mandn the pursuit of his lawful calling. At the 
close of the argument of counsel, whom he had frequently 
interrupted, one of their lordships, noted for his pretty wit, 
observed that although there might be a doubt as to what 
amounted to such molestation in point of law, the House could 
well understand, after that day’s proceedings, what it was in 
actual practice. In addition to his political and judicial work, 
Herschell rendered many public services. In 1888 he presided 
over an inquiry directed by the House of Commons with regard to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. He acted as chairman of two 


royal commissions, one on Indian currency, the other on vaccina- 
tion. He took a great interest in the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, not only promoting the acts 
of 1889 1^94? but also bestowing a good deal of time in 

sifting the truth of certain allegations which had been brought 
against the management of that society. In June 1893 be was 
appointed chancellor of the university of London in succession to 
the earl of Derby, and he entered on his new duties with the 
usual thoro^hness. His views of reform,” according to 
Victor Dickins, the accomplished registrar of the university, 
“ were always most liberal and most frankly stated, though at 
first they were not altogether popular with an important section 
of university opinion. He disarmed opposition by his intellectual 
power, rather than conciliated it by compromise, and sometimes 
was perhaps a little masterful, after a fashion of his own, in his 
treatment of the various burning questions that agitated the 
university during his tenure of office. His characteristic power 
of detachment was well illustrated by his treatment of the 
proposal to remove the university to the site of the Imperial 
Institute at South Kensington. Although he was at that time 
chairman of the Institute, the most irreconcilable opponent of the 
removal never questioned his absolute impartiality.” With the 
Imperial Institute Herschell had been officially connected from 
its inception. He was chairman of the provisional committee 
appointed by the prince of Wales to formulate a scheme for its 
organization, and he took an active part in the preparation of its 
charter and constitution in conjunction with Lord Thring, Lord 
James, Sir Frederick Abel and Mr John Hollams. He was the 
first chairman of its council, and, except during his tour in India 
in 1888, when he brought the Institute under the notice of the 
Indian authorities, he was hardly absent from a single meeting. 
For his special services in this connexion he was made G.C.B. in 
1893, this lieing the only instance of a lord chancellor being 
decorated with an order. 

In 1897 he was appointed, jointly with I^ord Justice Collins, to 
represent Great Britain on the Venezuela Boundary Commission, 
which assembled in Paris in the spring of 1899. So complicated a 
business involved a great deal of preparation and a careful study 
of maps and historic documents. Not content with this, he 
accept^ in 1898 a seat on the joint high commission appointed to 
adjust certain boundary and other important questions pending 
between Great Britain and Canada on the one hand and the 
United States on the other hand. He started for America in 
July of that year, and was received most cordially at Washington. 
His fellow commissioners elected him their president. In 
February 1899, while the commission was in full swing, he had 
the misfortune to slip in the street and in fading to fracture a hip 
bone. His constitution, which at one time was a robust one, 
had been undermined by constant hard worK, and proved unequal 
to sustaining the shock. On the 1st of March, only a fortnight 
after the accident, he died at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
a post’^ortem examination revealing disease of the heart. Mr 
Hay, secretary of state, at once telegraphed to Mr Choate, the 
United States ambassador in London, the ” deep sorrow ” felt by 
President McKinley ; and Sir Wilfred Laurier said the next day, 
in the parliament chamber at Ottawa, that he regarded Herschell’s 
death ” as a misfortune to Canada and to the British Empire.” 
A funeral service held in St John’s Episcopal Church, Washington, 
was attended by the president and vice-president of the United 
States, by the cabinet ministers, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, the members of the joint high commission, and a large 
number of senators and other representative men. The body 
was brought to J..ondon in a British man-of-war, and a second 
funeral service was held in Westminster Abbey before it was 
conveyed to its final resting-place at Tincleton, Dorset, in the 
parish church of which he had been married. Herschell left a 
widow, granddaughter of Vice-Chancellor Kindersley ; a son, 
Richard Parrer (b. 1878), who succeeded him as second baron ; 
and two daughters. 

“ reminiscence *’ of Herschell by Mr Speaker Gully (Lord Selby) 
will be found in The Law Quarterly Review for April 1899. The 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation (of which he had been 
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president from its ionnntion in 1893) contains, in ite port for July 
of the same year, notices of him by Lord James of Hereford, lord 
Davey, Mr Victor Williamson (his executor and intimate friend), 
and also bv Mr Justice Brewer and Senator Fairbanks (both of the 
United States). (M. H. C. ) 

HERSENTp LOUIS (1777-1860)^ French {^ter, was bom at 
Paris on the loth of March 1777, and becoming a pupil of David, 
obtained the Prix de Rome in 1797 ; in the Sailon of 1802 
appeared his Metamorphosis of Narcissus,” and he continued to 
exhibit with rare interruptions up to 1831 . His most considerable 
works under the empire were “Achilles parting from BriseLs,” and 
“Atala dying in the arms of Chactas” (both engraved in Landon*s 
Annales du Music ) ; an “Incident of the life of Ftnclon,*' painted 
in z8zo, found a place at Malmaison, and “Passage of the Bridge 
at Landshut,” which belongs to the same date, is now at Versailles. 
Hersent’s typical works, however, belong to the period of the Re- 
storation ; “ Louis XVI. relieving the i^icted ” (Versailles) and 
“ Daphnis and Chloe ” (engraved by Langier and by Gelee) were 
both in the Salon of 1817 ; at that of 1819 the “Abdication of 
Gustavus Vasa ” brought to Hersent a medal of honour, but the 
picture, purchased by the duke of Orleans, was destroyed at the 
Palais Royal in 1848, and the engraving by Henriquel-Dupont is 
now its sole record. “ Ruth,” produced in 1822, became the 
property of Louis XVIII., who from the moment that Hersent 
rallied to the Restoration jealously patronized him, made him 
officer of the legion of honour, and pressed his claims at the 
Institute, where he replaced van Spaendonck. He continued in 
favour under Charles X., for whom was executed “Monks of Mount 
St Gotthard,” exhibited in 1824. In 1831 Hersent made his last 
appearance at the Salon with portraits of Louis Philippe, Marie- 
Am^lie and the duke of Montpensier ; that of the king though 
good, is not equal to the portrait of Spontini (Berlin), which is 
probably Hersent’s chef-d' muvre. After this date Hersent ceased 
to exhibit at the yearly salons. Although in 1846 he sent an 
excellent likeness of Delphine Gay and one or two other works to 
the rooms of the Socicte d ’Artistes, he could not be tempted 
from his usual reserve even by the international contest of 1855. 
He died on the 2nd of October i860. 

HERSFELD, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hesse-Nassau, is pleasantly situated at the confluence of the 
Geis and Haun with the Fulda, on the railway from Frankfort- 
on-Main to Bebra, 24 m. N.N.E. of Fulda. Pop. (1905) 8688. 
Some of the old fortifications of the town remain, but the ramparts 
and ditches have been laid out as promenades. The principal 
buildings are the Stadt Kirche, a beautiful Gothic building, 
erected about 1320 and restored in 1899, with a fine tower and a 
large bell ; the old and interesting town hall (Rathaus) and the 
ruins of the abbey church. This church was erected on the site of 
the cathedral in the beginning of the 12th century ; it was built 
in the Byzantine style and was burnt down by the French in 1761 . 
Outside the town are the Frauenberg and the Johannesberg, on 
both of which are monastic ruins. Among the public institutions 
are a gymnasium and a military school, ^e town has important 
manufactures of cloth, leather and machinery ; it has also dye- 
works, worsted mills and soap-boiling works. 

Hersfeld owes its existence to the Benedictine abbey (see 
below). It became a town in the 12th century and in 1370 the 
burghers, having meanwhile shaken off the authority of the 
abbots, placed themselves under the protection of the landgraves 
of Hesse. It was taken and retaken during the Thirty Years’ 
War and later it suffered from the attacks of the French. 

The Benedictine abbey of Hersfeld was founded by Lullus, 
afterwards archbishop of Mainz, about 769. It was richly 
endowed by Charlemagne and b^me an ecclesiastical princi- 
pality in the 12 th century, passing under the protection of the 
land^aves of Hesse in 1423. It was secularized in 1648, having 
been previously administered for some years by a member of the 
ruling family of Hesse. As a secular principality Hersfeld passed 
to Hesse, and with electoral Hesse was united with Prussia in 
1866. In the middle ages the abbey was famous for its library. 

See Vigelius, DenkuHlrdigkeiten von Hersfeld (Hersfeld, 1888) ; 
"Demme yNachrichtenund Urkunden xur Chronik von Hersfeld (Hersfeld, 
1891-1901), and P. Hafner, Die Reichsabtei Hersfeld bis cur Mitte 
des rjten J ahrhunderts (Hersfeld, 1889). 
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HERSTAL, or Heristal, a town of Belgium, less than 2 m. N. 
of Liege and practically one of its suburbs. The name is supposed 
to be derived from Heersielle, i,e. “ Permanent Camp. The 
second Pippin was bom here, and this mayor of the palace 
acquired the control of the kingdom of the Franks. His grand- 
son, Pippin the Short, died at Herstal in a.d. 768, and it disputes 
with Aix la Chapelk the honour of being the birthplace of 
Charlemagne. It is now a very active centre of iron and steel 
manufactures. The Belgian national small arms factory and 
cannon foundry are fixed here. Pop. (1904) 20,114. 

HERTFORD, EARLS AND MARQUiBSSES OF. The EngUsh 
earldom of Hertford was held by members of the powerful family 
of Clare from about 1138, when Gilbert de Clare was created 
earl of Hertford, to 13x4 when another earl Gilbert was killed 
at Bannockburn. In 1537 Edward Seymour, viscount Beau- 
champ, a brother of Henry VIII.’s queen, Jane Seymour, was 
created earl of Hertford, being advanced ten years later to the 
dignity of duke of Somerset and becoming protector of England. 
His son Edward (c. i 540-1621) was styled earl of Hertford from 
1547 until the protector’s attainder and death in January 1552, 
when the title was forfeited ; in 1559, however, he was created 
earl of Hertford. In 1560 he was secretly married to Lady 
Catherine Grey (c. 1538-1568), daughter of Henry Grey, duke of 
Suffolk, and a descendant of Henry VII. Queen Elizabeth 
greatly disliked this union, and both husband and wife were 
imprisoned, while the validity of their marriage was questioned. 
Catherine died on the 27th of January 1568 and Hertford on the 
6th of April 1621. Their son Edward, Lord Beauchamp (1561- 
1612), who inherited his mother’s title to the English throne, 
predeceased his father ; and the latter was succeeded in the 
earldom by his grandson William Seymour (1588-1660), who 
was created marquess of Hertford in 1640 and was restored to his 
ancestor’s dukedom of Somerset in 1660. The title of marquess 
of Hertford became extinct when John, 4th duke of Somerset, 
died in 1675, and the earldom when Algernon, the 7th duke, 
died in Februarj'^ 1 750. 

In August 1750 Francis Seymour Conway, 2nd Baron 
Conway (1718-1794), who was a direct descendant of the 
protector Somerset, was created earl of Hertford ; this noble- 
man was the son of Francis Seymour Conway (1679-1732), who 
had taken the name of Conway in addition to that of Seymour, 
and was the brother of Field-marshal Henry Seymour Conway. 
Hertford was ambassador to Prance from 1763 to 1765 ; was lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1765 and 1766 ; and lord <^amberlain of 
the household from 1766 to 1782. Horace Walpole speaks of his 
“ decorum and piety ” and refers to him as a “ perfect courtier,” 
but says that he had “ too great propensity to heap emoluments 
on his children.” In 1793 i>ecame earl of Yarmouth and 
marquess of Hertford, and he died on the 14th of June 1 794. His 
son, Francis Ingram Seymour Conway (1743-1822), who was 
known during bis father’s lifetime as Lord Beauchamp, took a 
prominent part in the debates of the House of Commons from 
1766 until he succeeded to the marquessate in 1794. He was 
sent as ambassador to Berlin and Vienna in 1793 and from 1812 
to 1821 he was lord chamberlain. His son Francis Charles, 
the 3rd marquess (1777-1842), was an intimate friend of the 
prince regent, afterwards George IV., and is the original of the 
“ Marquis of Steyne ” in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair and of “ Lord 
Monmouth ” in Disraeli’s Coningshy, The 4th marquess was his 
son, Richard (1800-1870), whose mother was the great heiress, 
Maria Emily Fagniani, and whose brother was Lord Henry 
Seymour (1^5-1859), the founder of the Jockey Club at Paris. 
When Richard died unmarried in Paris in Augu.st 1870 his title 
passed to his kinsman, Francis Hugh George Seymour (1812- 
1884), a descendant of the ist marquess, whose son, Hugh de 
Grey (b. 1843) became 6th marquess in 1884. The 4th mar- 
quess left his great wealth and his priceless collection of art 
treasures to Sir Richard Wallace (1818-1890), his reputed half- 
brother, and Wallace’s widow, who died in 1897, bequeathed 
the collection to the British nation. It is now in Ilertford 
House, formerly the London residence of the marquesses oi 
Hertford. 
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HERTFORD, a marked-town and munidpal borough, Imd the 
county town of Hertforddiire, England, in the Hertford parlia- 
mentary division of the county, 24 na. N. from London, the 
terminus of branch hnes of the Great Eastern and Great 
No^em railways. Pop. (1901) 9322. It is pleasantly situated 
in the valley of Hie river Lea. The chief buildings are the modem 
diurches of St Andrew and of All Saints, on the sites of old 
ones, a town hall, com ex^ange, public library, school of art 
the ^d castle, which retains the wall and part of a tower dating 
from the Norman period, and is represented by a picturesque 
Jacobean building of bnck> largely modernized/ There are 
several educational establishments, including the preparatory 
school for Christ's Hospital, a picturesque building (in great part, 
however, rebuilt) at the east end of the town, Hale's grammar 
school, the Gowper Testimonial schix)l, and a Green-coat school 
for boys and girh. Two miles S^E. is Hailey bury College, one of 
the principal public schools of England, founded in 1805 by the 
East India Company for their civil service students, who were 
then temporarily housed in Hertford Castle. The school lies 
high above the Lea valley, towards Hoddesdon, in the midst of a 
stretch of a finely- wooded country. Hertford has a considerable 
agricultural trade, and there are maltings, breweries, iron 
foundries, and oriental printing works. The town is governed 
by a mayor, 5 aldermen and 15 councillors. Area, 1134 
acres. 

Hertford (Herutford, Heorotford, Hurtford) was the scene of a 
synod in 673. Its communication with London by way of the 
I^ and the Thames gave its strategic importance during the 
Danish occupation of East Anglia. In 1066 and later it was a 
royal garrison and burgh. It made separate payments for aids 
to the Norman and Angevin kings ; and in 1331 was governed by 
a bailiff annually elected by the commonalty. A charter in- 
corporated the bailiffs and burgesses in 1555, and was confirmed 
under Elizabeth and in 1606. A charter of 1680 to the mayor, 
aldermen and commonalty was effective until the Municipal 
Corporation Act. Hertford returned two burgesses to the 
parliament of 1298, and to others until, after 1375/6, such 
right became abeyant, to be restored by order of parliament in 
1623/4. One representative was lost by the Representation 
Act in 1868, and separate representation by the Redistribution 
Act in 1885. A grant of fairs in 1226 probably originated or 
confirmed those held in 1331 on the feasts of the Assumption and 
of St Simon and St Jude, their vigils and morrows, which fairs 
were confirmed by Elizabeth and (Charles 11 . Another on the 
vigil, morrow and feast of the Nativity of the Virgin was granted 
by Elizabeth : its date was changed to May-day under James I. 
Modem fairs are on the third Saturday before Easter, the 12th of 
May, the 5th of July and the 8th of November. Markets were 
held in 1331 on Wednesday and Saturday ; after 1368 on 
Thursday and Saturday ; and they returned to Wednesdays and 
Saturdays in 1680. 

HERTFORDSHIRE [Herts], a county of England, bounded 
N. by Cambridgeshire, N.W, by Bedfordshire, E. by Essex, 
S. by Middlesex, and S.W. by Buckinghamshire. The area is 
634*6 sq. m., the county being the sixth smallest in England. 
Its aspect is always pleasant, the surface generally undulating, 
while in some parts, where these undulations form a quick 
succession of hills and valleys, the woodland scenery becomes 
very beautiful, as in the upper Lea valley, in the neighbourhood 
of Tew in near Hertford, and elsewhere. To the north-west and 
north considerable elevations are reached, a line of hills, facing 
north-westward with a sharp descent, crossing this portion of 
the county, and overlooking the flat lands of Bedfor^hire and 
Cambridgeshire. They continue the line of the Chiltem Hills 
under the name of the East Anglian Ridge. They exceed 800 ft. 
near Dunstable, sinking gradually north-eastward. These 
uplands are generally bare, and in parts remarkably sparsely 
populated as compart with the home counties at large. In the 
greater part of the county, however, rich arable lands are inter- 
mingled with the parks and woodlands of numerous fine country 
seats, which impart to the county a peculiar luxuriance. Of the 
principal rivers, the I.ea, rising beyond Luton in Bedfordshire, 


enters Hertfordshire near East Hyde, flows S.E. to near Hatfield, 
then E. by N. to Hertford and Ware, whence it bends S. and 
passing along the eastern boundj^ of the county falls into the 
Thames i>elow London. It receives in its course the Maian, or 
Mimram, the Beane, the Rib and the Start, all joining the 
north side; the Stort for some distance fomiing the county 
boundaiy with Essex. The Colne flows through the soudi- 
westem part of the county, to fall into the Tliaines at Staines. 
It reedves the Ver, the Bulbomc and the Chess. The Ivel, 
rising in the N.W. soon passes into Bedfordshire to join the 
Great CXise. To the south of Hatfield, near North Mimms, two 
streams of moderate size are k3St in pot-holes, except in the 
highest floods. The New River, one of the water supplies of 
London, has its source near Ware, and runs r ughly parallel 
with the Lea. Most of the rivers are full of fish, including trout 
in the upper parts (of the Lea and Colne especially), which are 
carefully preserved. 

Geohgy . — The rocks of Hertfordshire belong to the shallow 
syncline known as the London basin, tlie beds dipping in a south- 
easterly direction. The two most important fonaations are the 
Chalk, which forms the high ground in the north and west ; and the 
Eocene Reading beds and London Clay which occupy the remaining 
southern part of the county. On the northern bomidary, at the foot 
of the chalk bills, a small strip of Gault Clay and the Upper Greensand 
above it falls just within the county. The lowest subdivision of the 
chalk is the Chalk Marl, which with the Totternhoe Stone above it, 
lies at the basw of the Chalk escarpment, by AshweU, Pirton and 
I Miswell to Tring. Above these b^s, the Lower Chafk, without 
I flints, rises up sharpfy to form the downs which are the easterly 
I continuation of the Chiltern Hills. Next comes the Chalk Rock, 
which being a hard bed, lies near the hilltops by Boxmoor, Apsley 
End and near Baldock. The Upper Chalk slopes southward towards 
the Eocene boundary previously mentioned. The Reading beds 
consist of mottled and yellow clays and sands, the latter are frequently 
hardened into masses made up of pebbles in a siliceous cement, 
known locally as Hertfordshire puddingstone. 1 he London Clay, a 
stiff blue clay which weathers brown , rests nearly everywhere upon the 
Reading beds. Outliers of Eocene rocks rest on the chalk at Mickle* 
field Green, Sarrat, Bedmont, <&c. 'The Chalk is often covered by 
the Clay-with-flints, a detrital deposit, formed of tne remnants of 
'Icrtiary rocks and Chalk. Glacial gravels, clays and loams cover a 
great deal of the whole area, and the Upper Chalk itself has been 
disturbed at Reed and Barley by the same agency. Chalk was 
formerly used for building purposes ; it is now burned for lime. 
Reading beds and London clay are dug for brickmauing at Watford, 
Hertford and Hatfield. Phosphatic nodules have been excavated 
from the base of the Chalk Marl at several places along the outcrop ; 
tlie Marl is worked for cement. 

Climate and Agriculture , — The climate is mild, dr>" and 
generally healthy. On this account lx)nd<>n physicians were 
formerly accustomed to recommend the coun; .' to persons in 
weak health, and it was so much coveted b; the noble and 
wealthy as a place of residence that it was a comm? n saying that 
“ he who buys a home in Hertfordshire pays tw >' cars’ purchase 
for the air.” Of the total area about four-fifths is under cultiva- 
tion, and of this more than one-third is in per'^ument pasture. 
The principal grain crop is wheat, occupying ah' ul two-fifths of 
the area under com, but gradually decreasin g. The varieties 
mostly grown are white, and they are unsurp »>^sccl by those of 
any English county. Wheathampstcad on the upper Lea 
receives its name from the fine quality of the wheat grown in that 
district. Barley is largely used in the county for malting 
purposes. Vetches are grown for the Londc-n stables, and the 
greater part of permanent grass is used for hay. There are 
some very rich pastures on the banks of the Stort, and also near 
Rickmansworth on the Colne. Some two-thirds of the area 
occupied by green crops is under turnips, swedes and mangolds, 

I many cows being kept for the supply of milk and butter to 
London. The quantity of stock is generally small, but increasing 
except in the case of sheep, of which the numbers have greatly 
decreased. Of cows the most common breed is the Suffolk 
variety ; of sheep, Soiithdowns, Wiltshires and a cross between 
Cotteswolds and Leic-e.^ters. In the south-west large quantities 
of cherries, apples and strawberries are grown for the London 
market ; and on the best soils near London vegetables arc forced 
by the aid of manure, and more than one cf p is sometimes 
obtained in a year. A considerable industry' lies in the growth of 
wa^^errrps'^'^v* in the pure water of the upper part f rhs rivers and 



the smaller streams. There are a number of rose-gardens and 
nurseries. 

Other /ndMsfries.—- The manufacturing industries are sli^t; 
though the great brewing establishments at Watford ixmy be 
mentioned^ and straw-plmting, paper-making, coach-building, 
tanning and brick-making are carried on in various towns. 

Communicaiians.--Oyim% to its proximity to the metropolis, 
Hertfordshire is particularly well served by railways. On the 
eastern border there is the Great Eastern (Cambridge line) 
with branches to Hertford and to Buntingford. The main line 
of the Great Northern passes through the centre by Hatfield, 
Stevenage and Hitchin, with branches from Hatfield to Hertford, 
to St Albans and to Luton and Dunstable, and from Hitchin to 
Baldock, Royston^nd so to Cambridge. The Midland passes 
through St Albans and Harpenden, with a branch to Kernel 
Hempstead. The Londcjn & North-Western traverses the south- 
west by Watford, Berkhampstead and Tring, with branches to 
Rickmansworth and to St Albans. The Metropolitan & Great 
Central joint line serves Rickmansworth, and suburban lines 
of the Great Northern the Bamst district. The existence of 
these communications has combin^'d with the natural att ractions 
of the county to cause many villages to become large residential 
centres. Water communications are supplied from Hertford, 
Ware and Bishop Stortford, southward to the I hames by the 
Lea and Stort Navigation ; and the Grand Junction canal from 
London to the north-west traverses the south-western comer 
of the county by Rickmansworth and Berkham;)Stead. Three 
great highways from London to the north traverse the county. 
The Holyhead Road passes Chipping Barnet, South Mimms and 
St Albans, quitting the county near D. nstable. The Great 
North Road branches from the Holyhead Road at Barnet, and 
passes Potter’s Bar, Hatfield, Stevenage and Baldock, with a 
branch from Welwyn to Hitchin and lieyond. Another road 
follows the Lea valley to Ware, whence it runs to Royston, 
being here coincident with the Roman Ermine Street and known 
as the Old North Road. 

Population and Administration , — The area of the ancient 
county is 406,157 acres with a population in 1891 of 220,162, 
and in 1901 of 250,152. The area of the administrative county 
is 404,518 acre.s. The county comprises eigiit hund eds. The 
municipal boroughs are: Heinel Hempstead (11,264), Hertford 
9322), St Albans, a city (16,019). The other urban districts are : 
Baldock (2057), Barnet (7876), Berkhampstead (Great Berk- 
hampstead, 5140), Bishop Stortford (7143), Bushey (4564), 
Cheshunt (12,292), East Barnet Valley (10,094), Harpenden 
(4725)/ Hitchin (10,072), lloddesdon (4711), Rickmansworth 
(5627), Royston (3517), Sawbridgeworth (2085), Stevenage (3957), 
Tring (4349), Ware (5573) and Watford (29,327). 'I'he county 
is in the home circuit, and assizes are held at Hertford. It has 
two courts of quarter-sessions, and is divided into 15 petty- 
sessional divisions. The boroughs of Hertford and St Albans 
have separate commissions of the peace. The total number 
of civil parishes is 158. All the civil parishes within 12 m. of, 
or in which no portion is more than 15 m. from, Charing Cross, 
London, are included in the metropolitan police district. The 
county contains 1 70 ecclesia.stical parishe.s or districts, wholly or 
in part ; it is nearly all in the diocese of St Albans, but small 
parts are in the dioceses of Ely, Oxford and London. It is 
divided into four parliamentary divisions — Northern or Hitchin, 
Eastern or Hertford, Mid or St Albans, Western or Watford, 
each returning one member. There is no parliamentary borough 
within the county. 

History , — ^Relics of Saxon occupation have been found in 
Hertfordshire for the most part near St Albans and Hitchin. 
The diocesan limits show that part of the shire was included in 
the West Saxon kingdom. The East Saxons, as early as the 
6th century, were settled about Hertford, which in 673 was 
sufficiently important to he the meeting-place of a synod con- 
vened by Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, while in 675 the 
Witenagemot assembled at a place which has ^en identified with 
Hatfield. In the 9th century the district was frequently visited 
by the Danes ; and after the peace of Wedmore the country east 


of the Lea was included in the Danelaw ; in 911 Edward the 
Elder erected forts on both sides of the river at Hertford. 

After the battle of Hastings William advanced on Hertford- 
shire and ravaged as far as Berkhampstead, where the Conquest 
received its formal ratification. In the sweeping confiscation 
of estates which followed, the church was generously endowed, 
the abbey of St Albans alone holding 172 hides, while Count 
Eustace of Boulogne, the chief lay tenant, held a vast fief in the 
north-east of the county. Large estates were held by Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, and the barony of Peter de Valognes, sheriff of the 
county in 1086, though extending over six counties in the cast 
of England, was returned in 1 166 as a Hertfordshire bareny. 
Berkhampstead was the head of an honour carved from the 
fief of Robert of Mortain. The Hertfordshire estates, however, 
for the most part changed hands very frequently and the county 
is noticeably lacking in historic families. Edmund Langley, 
fifth son of Edward III., was bom at King’s Langley in this 
county. 

During the war between John and his barons, William, earl of 
Salisbury and Falkes dc Breaute had the king’s orders to ravage 
Hertfordshire, and in 1216 Hertford Castle was captured and 
Berkhampstead Castie besieged by Louis of France, who had 
come over by invilaticn of the barons. At the time of the rising 
of 1381 the abbot’s tenants broke into the abbey of St Albans and 
forced the abbot to grant them a charter. During the Wars of the 
Roses, Henry VI. wa.s defeated at St Albans in 1455 ; at the 
second Ijattle of St Albans the earl of Warwick was defeated by 
Queen Margaret; and in 1471 Edward IV. again defeated the 
earl at Barnet. On the outbreak of the Civil War of the 17th 
century, Hertfordshire joined with Bedfordshire and Essex in 
petitioning for peace, and St Albans again played an important 
part in the struggle, being at difierent times the headquarters 
of Essex and Fairfax. 

As a shire Hertfordshire is of purely military origin, being the 
district assigned to the fortress which Edward the Elder erected 
at Hertford. It is first ment ioned in the Saxon Chronicle in 101 1 . 
At the time of the Domesday Survey the boundaries were ap- 
proximately those of the present day, but ptirl of Meppcrshall in 
Bedfordshire formed a detached portion of the shire and is still 
as.sesscd for land and int ome tax in Hertfordshire. Of the nine 
Domesday hundreds, those of Dunais and Tring were consolidated 
about i2oo.under the name of Dacorum ; the modern hundred < f 
Ca.shio, from being held by the abbots of St Albans, was known 
as Albanest( n, while the remaining six hundreds corre-spend 
approximately both in name and extent with those of the present 
day. 

Hertfordshire was originally divided between the dioceses of 
London and Lincoln. In 1291 that part included in the Lincoln 
diocese formed part of the archdeact.nry of TTuntingdom and 
comprised the deaneries of Berkhampstead, Hit chin, Hertford and 
Baldock, and the archdeacc.nry and deanery of St Albans ; while 
thfit part within the London diocese formed the deanery of 
Braughing within tlie archdeaconry of Middlesex. In 1535 
the jurisdiction of St Albans had been transferred to the London 
diocese, the division being otherwise iinc:hanged. In 1846 the 
whole county was placed within the diocese of Rochester and 
archdeaconry of St Allxuis, and in the next year the deaneries of 
W'elwyn, Bennington, Buntingford, Bishop Stortford and Ware 
were created, and that of Braughing abolished. In 1864 the 
archdeaconries of Rochester and St Albans were united under 
the name of the archdeaconry of Rochester and St Albans. In 
1878 the county was placed in the newly created diocese of St 
Albans, and formed the archdeaconry of St Albans, the deaneries 
being unchanged. 

Hertfordshire was closely associated with Essex from the time 
of its first settlement, and the counties paid a joint fee-farm and 
were united under one sheriff until 1565, the shire-court being held 
at Hertford. The hundred of St Albans was at an early date 
constituted a separate liberty, with independent courts and 
coroners under the control of the abbot ; it preserved a separate 
commission of the peace until 1874, when by act of parliament 
the county was arranged in two divisions, the eastern division 
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being named Hertford, and the western the liberty of St Albans. 
These divisions have since been abolished. 

Hertfordshire has always been an agricultural county, with few 
manufactures, and at the time of the Domesday Survey its wealth 
was derived almost entirely from its rural manors, with their 
water meadows, woodlands, fisheries paying rent in eels, and 
water-mills, the shire on its eastern side being noticeably free from 
waste land. In Norman times the woollen trade was considerable, 
and the great com market at Royston has been famous since the 
reign of Elizabeth. At the time of the Civil War the malting 
industry was largely carried on, and saltpetre was produced in 
the county. In the 17th century Hertfordshire was famous 
for its horses, and the i8th centuiy^ saw the introduction of 
several minor industries, such as straw-plaiting, paper-making 
and silk weaving. 

In 1290 Hertfordshire returned two members to parliament, 
and in 1298 the borough of Hertford was represented. St 
Albans, Bishop Stortford and Berkhampstead acquired repre- 
.sentation in the 14th century, but from 1375 to 1553 no returns 
were made for the boroughs. St Albans regained representation 
in 1553 and Hertford in 1623. Under the Reform Act of 1832 
tlu^ county returned three members. St Albans was dis- 
franchised on account of bribery in 1852. Hertford lost one 
member in 1868, and was disfranchised by the act of 1885. 

Antiquities . — Among the objects of antiquarian interest may 
be mentioned the cave of Royston, doubtless once used as a 
hermitage ; Waltham Cross, erected to mark the spot where 
rested the body of Eleanor, queen of Edward I., on its way to 
W^estminster for interment ; and the Great Bed of Ware referred 
to in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night and preserved at Rye House. 
The principal monastic buildings are the noble pile of St Albans 
abl>ey ; the remains of Sopwell Benedictine nunnery near St 
Albans, founded in 1140; the remains of the priory of Ware, 
dedicated to St Francb, and originally a cell to the monastery of 
St Ebrulf at Utica in Normandy ; and the remains of the priory 
at Hitchin built by Edward II. for the Carmelites. Among the 
more interesting churches may l>e mentioned those of Abbots 
Langley and Kernel Hempstead, both of Late Norman archi- 
tecture ; Baldock, a handsome mixed Gothic building supposed 
to have been erected by the Knights Templars in the reign of 
Stephen ; Royston, formerly connected with the priory of canons 
regular ; Hitchin of the 15th century ; Hatfield, dating from the 
13th century but in the main later ; Berkhampstead, chiefly in 
the Perpendicular style, with a tower of the i6th centu^}^ 
Sandridge church shows good Norman work with the use of 
Roman bricks ; Wheathampstead church, mainly very fine 
Decorated, has pre-Norman remains. The remains of secular 
buildings of importance are those of Berkhampstead aistle, 
Hertford castle, Hatfield palace of the bishops of Ely, the slight 
traces at Bishop Stortford, and the earthworks at Anstey. 
Among the numerous mansions of interest, Rye House, erected in 
the reign of Henry VI., was tenanted by Rumbold, one of the 
principal agents in the plot to assassinate Charles 11 . Moor 
Park, Rickmansworth, once the property of St Albans abl>ey, 
was granted by Henrj' VII. to John de Vere, earl of Oxford, and 
was afterwards the property of the duke of Monmouth, who 
built the present mansion, w^hich, however, was subsequently 
cased with Portland stone and received various other additions. 
Knebworth, the seat of the Lyttons, was originally a Norman 
fortress, rebuilt in the time of Elizabeth in the Tudor style and 
restored in the 19th centur>^ Hatfield House is the seat of the 
marquis of Salisbury ; -but its earlier history is of great interest, 
as is that of Theobalds near Cheshunt. Panshanger House, until 
recently the principal seat of the Cowpers, is a splendid mansion 
in Gothic style erected at the beginning of the 19th centurj^. The 
manor of C^iobuty House, the seat of the earls of Essex, was 
formerly held by the abbot of St Albans, but the mansion was 
rebuilt in the beginning of the 19th centuiy^ from designs by 
Wyatt. Gorhambury House, near St Albans, the seat of the earl 
of Verulam, formerly the seat of the Bacons, and the residence of 
the great chancellor, was rebuilt at the close of the i8th century. 
At Kings Langley and Hunsdon were also former royal residences. 


See Sir H. Chauncy, HistoriccU Antiquities of Hertfordshire (London, 
1700, 2nd ed., Bishop Stortford, 1826) ; N. Salmon, History of 
Hertfordshire (London, 1728) ; R. Clutlerbuck, History and 
Antiquities of the County of Hertford (I^ndon, 1815-1827) ; W. 
Berry, Pedigrees of the Hertfordshire Families (London, 1844) ; 
J. L. Cussans, History of Hertfordshire (London, 1870-1881) ; 
Victoria County History ^ Hertfordshire (London, 1902, &c.) ; see 
also " Visitation of Hertfordshire, 1572-1634/' in Harleian Society* s 
Publ. vol. xvii., and various pap^s in Middlesex and Hertfordshire 
Notes and Queries (1895-1898), which in January 1899 was incor- 
porated in the Home Counties Magasine. 

HERTHA9 or Nerthus, in Teutonic mythology, the goddess 
of fertflity, “ Mother Earth.” Tacitus states that many Teutonic 
tribes worshipped her with oigies and mysterious rites celeborated 
at night. The chief seat of her cult was an island which has not 
been identified. A single priest performed the service. Her 
veiled statue was moved from place to place by sacred cows on 
which none but the priest might lay hands. At the conclusion of 
the rites the image, its vestments and its vehicle were bathed in 

^ HERTZ, HEINRICH RUDOLF (1857-1894), German physicist, 
was bom at Hamburg on the 22nd of February 1857. On leaving 
school he determined to adopt the profession of engineering, and 
in the pursuance of this decision went to study in Munich in 1877. 
But soon coming to the conclusion that engineering was not his 
vocation he abimdoned it in favour of physical science, and in 
October 1878 began to attend the lectures of G. R. Kirchhof! and 
H. von Helmholtz at Berlin. In preparation for these he spent 
the winter of 1877-1878 in reading up original treatises like those 
of Laplace and Lagrange on mathematics and mechanics, and in 
attending courses on practical physics under P. G. von Jolly and 
J. F. W. von Bezold ; the consequence was that within a few days 
of his arrival in Berlin in October 1878 he was able to plunge into 
original research on a problem of electric inertia. For the best 
solution a prize was offered by the philosophical faculty of the 
University, and this he succeeded in winning with the paper 
which was published in 1880 on the “ Kinetic Energy of Electricity 
in Motion.” His next investigation, on “ Induction in Rotating 
Spheres,” he offered in 1880 as his dissertation for his doctor’s 
degree, which he obtained with the rare distinction of summa 
cum lattde. Later in the same year he became assistant to 
Helmholtz in the physical laboratory of the Berlin Institute. 
During the three years he held this position he carried out 
researches on the contact of elastic solids, hardness, evaporation 
and the electric discharge in gases, the last earning him the 
special commendation of Helmholtz. In 1883 he went to Kiel, 
^^coming Privatdozent, &nd there he began the studies in Maxwell’s 
electro-magnetic theory which a few years later resulted in the 
discoveries that render^ his name famous. These were actually 
made between 1885 and 1889, when he was professor of physics 
in the Carlsruhc Polytechnic. He himself recorded that their 
origin is to be sought in a prize problem proposed by the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences in 1879, having reference to the experi- 
mental establishment of some relation between electromagnetic 
forces and the dielectric polarization of insulators. Imagining 
that this would interest Hertz and be successfully attacked by 
him, Helmholtz specially drew his attention to it, and promised 
him the assistance of the Institute if he decided to work on the 
subject ; but Hertz did not take it up seriously at that time, 
because he could not think of any procedure likely to prove 
effective. It was of course well known, as a necessity of Maxwell’s 
mathematical theory, that the polarization and depolarization of 
an insulator must give rise to the same electromagnetic effects in 
the neighbourhood as a voltaic current in a conductor. The ex- 
perimental proof, however, was still lacking, and though several 
experimenters had come very near its discover};, Hertz was the first 
who actually succeeded in supplying it, in 1887. Continuing his 
inquiries for the next year or two, he was able to discover the pro- 
gre.ssive prop>agation of electromagnetic action through space, to 
measure the length and velocity of electromagnetic waves, and to 
show tliat in the transverse nature of their vibration and their sus- 
ceptibility to reflection, refraction and polarization they are in 
complete correspondence with the waves of light and heat. The 
result, was in Helmholtz’s words, to establish beyond doubt that 
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ordinary light consists of electrical vibrations in an all-pervading 
ether which possesses the properties of an insulator and of a 
magnetic medium. Hertz himself gave an admirable account of 
the significance of his discoveries in a lecture on the relations 
between light and electricity, delivered before the German Society 
for the Advancement of Natural Science and Medicine at Heidel- 
berg in September 1889. Since the time of these early experi- 
ments, vanous other modes of detecting the existence of electric 
waves have been found out in addition to the spark-gap which 
he first employed, and the results of his observations, Ae earliest 
interest of which was simply that they afforded a confirmation of 
an abstruse mathematic^ theory, have been applied to the 
practical purposes of signalling over considerable distances 
(see Telegraphy,-Wireless). In 1889 Hertz was appointed to 
succeed R. J. E. Clausius as ordinary professor of physics in the 
university of Bonn. There he continued his researches on the 
discharge of electricity in rarefied gases, only just missing the 
discovery of the X-rays described by W. C. Rontgen a few years 
later, and produced his treatise on the Principles of Mechanics. 
This was his last work, for after a long illness he died at Bonn on 
the I St of January 1894. By his premature death science lost one 
of her most promising cJisciples. Helmholtz thought him the one 
of all his pupils who had penetrated farthest into his own circle of 
scientific thought, and looked to him with the greatest confidence 
for the further extension and development of his work. 

Hertz's scientific papers were translated into English by Professor 
D. E. Jones, and published in three volumes : Electric Waves (1893), 
Miscellaneous Papers (1896), and Principles of Mechanics (1899). 
The preface contributed to the first of these by Lord Kelvin, and tlie 
introductions to the second and third by Professors P. E. A. Lenard 
and Helmholtz, contain many biographical details, together with 
statements of the scope and significance of his investigations. 

HERTZ, HENRIK (1797-1870), Danish poet, was born of 
Jewish parents in Copenhagen on the 25th of August 1798. In 
1817 he was sent to the university. His father died in his 
infanev', and the family property was destroyed in the bombard- 
ment of 1807. The boy was brought up by his relative, M. L. 
Nathanson, a well-known newspaper editor. Young Hertz 
passed his examination in law in 1825. taste was all for 

polite literature, and in 1826-1827 two plays of his were produced, 
Mr Burckardt and his Family and Love and Policy ; in 1828 
followed the comedy of Flyttedagen. In 1830 he brought out 
what was a complete novelty in Danish literature, a comedy in 
rhymed verse, Amor's Strokes of Genius. In the same year Hertz 
published anonymously Gengangerbretfene, or Letters from a 
Ghost, which he pretended were written by Baggesen, who had 
died in 1826. The book was written in defence of J. L. Heiberg, 
and was full of satirical humour and fine critical insight. Its 
success was overwhelming ; but Hertz preserved his anonymity, 
and the secret was not known until many years later. In 1832 
he published a didactic poem. Nature and Arty and Four Poetical 
Epistles. A Day on the Island of Alswas his next comedy, followed 
in 1835 Fault. Hertz passed through Germany and 

Switzerland into Italy in 1833 ; he spent the winter there, and 
returned the following autumn through France to Denmark. In 
1836 his comedy of The Savings Bank enjoyed a great success. 
But it was not till 1837 that he gave the full measure of his genius 
in the romantic national drama of Svend Dyrings Hus, a beautiful 
and original piece. His historical tragedy Voldemar Atterdag was 
not so well received in 1839 ; but in 1845 he achieved an immense 
success with his lyrical drama Kong Rene's Daiter (King Rene’s 
Daughter), which has been translated into almost every European 
language. To this succeeded the tragedy of Ninon in 1848, the 
romantic comedy of Tonietta in 1849, A Sacrifice in 1853, The 
Youngest in 1854. His lyrical poems appeared in successive 
collections, dated 1832, 1840 and 1844. From 1858 to 1859 he 
edited a literary journal entitled Weekly Leaves. His last drama, 
Three Days in Padua, was produced in 1869, and he died on 
the 25th of February of the next year. 

Hertz is one of the first of Danish lyrical p>oets. His poems 
are full of colour and passion, his versification has more witch- 
CTaft in it than any other poet’s of his age, and his style is grace 
itself. He has all the sensuous fire of Keats without his proclivity 
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to the antique. As a romantic dramatist he is scarcely less 
original. He has bequeathed to tlie Danish theatre, in Svend 
D^ngs Hus and King Rene's Daughter, two pieces which have 
become classic. He is a troubadour by instinct ; he has little 
or nothing of Scai\dinavian local colouring, and succeeds best 
when he is describing the scenery or the emotions of the glowing 
south. 

His Dramatic Works (i8 vols.) were published at Copenhagen in 
1854-1873 ; and his Poems (4 vols.) in 1851-1862. 

HERTZBERG. EWALD FRIEDRICH, Count von (1725-1795), 
Prussian statesman, who came of a noble family which had been 
settled in Pomerania since the 13th centur\% was born at Lottin, 
in that province, on the 2nd of September 1725. After 1739 he 
studied, chiefiy classics and history at the gymnasium at Stettin, 
and in 1742 entered the university of Halle as a student of juris- 
prudence, becoming in due course a doctor of laws in 1745. In 
addition to this principal study, he was also interested while at 
the university in historical and philosophical (Christian Wolff) 
studies. A first thesis for his doctorate, entitled Jus publicum 
Brandenburgicum, was not printed, because it contained a 
criticism of the existing condition of the state. Shortly after- 
wards Hertzberg entered the government service, in which he 
was first employed in the department of the state archives (of 
which he became director in 1750), soon after in the foreign 
office, and finally in 1763 as chief minister (Cabinetsminisicr). 
In 1752 he married Baroness Marie von Knyphausen, a marriage 
which w'as happy, but childless. 

For more than forty years Hertzberg played an active part 
in the Prussian foreign office. In this capacity he had a decisive 
influence on Prussian policy, both under Frederick the Great and 
Frederick William II. At the beginning of the Seven Years* 
War (1756) he took part as a political writer in the Hohenzollcrn- 
Habsburg quarrel, l^th in his Ursachen, die S.K.M. in Preussen 
bewogen haben, sich wider die Absichten des Wienerischen Hofes 
zu setzen und deren AusfUhrung zuvorzukommen (“ Motives which 
have induced the king of Prussia to oppose the intentions of the 
court of Vienna, and to prevent them from being carried into 
effect **), and in his Memoire raisonne sur la conduite des cours de 
Vienne et de Saxe, based on the secret papers taken by Frederick 
the Great from the archives of Dresden. After the defeat at 
KoHn (1757) he hastened to Pomerania in order to organize the 
nation^ d^ence there and collect the necessary troops for the 
1 protection of the fortresses of Stettin and Colbcrg. In the 
same year he conducted the peace negotiations with Sweden, 
and was of great service in bringing about the peace of Hul)erts- 
burg (1763), on the conclusion of which the king received him 
with the words, “ I congratulate you. You have made peace 
as I made war, one against many.” 

In the later years, too, of Frederick the Great’s reign, Hertzberg 
played a considerable part in foreign policy. In 1772, in a 
memoir based upon comprehensive historical studies, he defended 
the Prussian claims to certain provinces of Poland. He also took 
part successfully as a publicist in the negotiations concerning the 
question of the Bavarian succession (1778) and those of the peace 
of Teschen (1779). failed to uphold Prussian 

interests at the election of the bishop of Munster. In 1784 
appeared Hertzberg’s memoir containing a thorough study of the 
Fiirstenbund. He championed this latest creation of Frederick 
the Great’s mainly with a view to an energetic reform of the 
empire, though the idea of German unity was naturally still 
far from his mind. In 1785 followed “ An explanation of the 
motives which have led the king of Prussia to propose to the other 
high estates of the empire an association for the maintenance of 
the system of the empire ” {Erkldrung der Ursachen, welche S.M. 
in Preussen bewogen haben, ihren hohen Mitstdnden des Reichs 
eine Association zur Erhaltung des Reichssystems anztdragen). 
By upholding the Fiirstenbund Hertzberg made many enemies, 
prominent among whom was the king’s brother, Prince Henry. 
Though the Fiirstenbund failed to effect a reform of the empire, 
it at any rate prevented the fulfilment of Joseph II. ’s old desire 
for the incorporation of Bavaria with Austria. ITie last act of 
state in which Hertzberg took part under Frederick the Great 
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was the commercial treaty concluded in 1785 between Prussia 
and the United States. 

With Frederick, especially in his later years, Hcrtzberg stood 
in very intimate personal relations and was often the king's guest 
at Sans-Souci. Under Frederick William II. his influential 
position at the court of Berlin was at first unshaken. The king 
at once received him with iavour, as is clearly proved by Hertz- 
berg’s elevation to the rank of count in 1 786 ; ^d Mirabeau would 
never have attacked him with such violence in his Secret History 
of the Court of Berlin, which appeared in 1788, if he had not 
seen in him the most powerful man after the king. In this attack 
Mirabeau seems to have been influenced by Hertzberg’s personal 
enemies at the court. Hertzberg's political system remained 
on the whole the same under Frederick William II. as it had 
been under his predecessor. It was mainly characterized by a 
sharp opposition to the house of Habsburg and by a desire to 
win for Prussia the support of England, a policy supported by 
him in important memoirs of the years 1786 and 1787. His 
diplomacy was directed also against Austria’s old ally, France. 
Hence was chiefly owing to Hertzberg that in 1787, in spite of 
the king’s unwillingness at first, Prussia intervened in Holland 
in support of the stadtholder Williarp V. against the demo- 
cratic French party (see Holland: History). The success of 
this intervention, which was the practical realization of a plan 
very characteristic of Hertzberg, marks the culminating point in 
his career. 

But the opposition between him and the new king, which had 
already appeared at the time of the conclusion of the triple 
alliance bjtw^jen H -Hand, England and Prussia, hLcame more 
marked in the foil iwing years, when Hertzb-'rg, reiving upon this 
allianc?, and in conscious imitation of Frederick IT.’s policy at the 
time of the first partition of Poland, sought to take advantage of 
the entanglement of Austria with Russia in the war with Turkey 
to secure for Prussia an extension of territory by diplomatic 
intervention. According to his plan, Prussia was to offer her 
mediation at the proper moment, and in the territorial readjust- 
ments that the peace would bring, was to receive Danzig and 
Thorn as her portion. Beyond this he aimed at preventing the 
re.storation of the hegemony of Austria in the Empire, and 
secrctl/ cherished the hope of restoring Frederick the Great’s 
Russian alliance. 

With a curious obstinacy he continued to pursue these aims 
even when, owing to military and diplomatic events, they were 
already partly out of date. Ilis personal position became 
increasingly difficult, as deep-rooted differences between him and 
the king were revealed during these diplomatic campaigns. 
Hertzberg wished to effect everything by peaceful means, while 
Frederick William II. w’as for a time determined on war with 
Austria. As regards Polish policy, too, their ideas came into 
conflict, Hertzberg having always been openly opposed to the 
total annihilation of the Polish kingdom. Tlie same is true of the 
attitude of king and minister towards Great Britain. At the con- 
ferences at Reichenbach in the summer of 1790, this opposition 
liecamc more and more acute, and Hertzberg was only with 
difficulty persuaded to come to an agreement merely on the 
basis of the status quo, as demanded by Pitt. The king’s renuncia- 
tion of any extension of territor}' w^as in Hertzberg’s eyes 
impolitic, and this view of his w^as later endorsed by Bismarck. 
A letter which came to the eyes of the king, in which 
Hertzberg severely criiicired the king’s foreign policy, and 
especially his plans for attacking Russia, led to his dismissal on 
the 5th of July 1791. He afterwards made several attempts to 
exert an influence over foreign affairs, but in vain. The king 
showed himself more and more personally hostile to the ex- 
minister, and in later years pursued Hertzberg, now quite 
embittered, with every kind of petty persecution, even ordering 
his letters to be opened. 

Even in his literar)'’ interests Hertzberg found an adversar\’^ in 
the iing^ratcful king, for Frederick William, to give one instance, 
made jt so difficult for him to use the archives that in the end 
Hertzberg entirely gave up the attempt. He found, however, 
some recompense for all his disillusionment and discouragement 


in learning, and, Wilhehn von Humboldt excepted, he was the 
most learned of all the Prussian ministers. As a member of the 
Berlin Academy especially, and, from 1786 onwwd$,as its curator, 
' Hertzbeiigcarried onagreat and valuaWe activity in the world of 
learning. His yearly reports dealt with histoiy, statistics and 
political science. The most interesting is that of 1784 ; Sur la 
forme des gouvernemenis, ei qiMUe est la tneilleure. This is directed 
I exclusively gainst the absolute system (following Montesquieu), 
upholds a limited monarchy, and is in favour of extending to 
the peasants the right to be represented in the diet. He spoke 
for the last time in 1793 Frederick the Great and the advantages 

of monarchy. After 1783 these discourses caused a great sensa- 
tion, since Hertzberg introduced into them a review of the 
financial situation, which in the days of absolutism seemed an 
unprecedented innovation. Besides this, Hertzberg exerted 
himself as an academician to change the strongly French character 
of the Academy and make it into a truly German institution. He 
showed a keen interest in the old German language and literature. 
A special “ CJerman deputation ” was set aside at the Academy 
and entrusted with the drawing up of a German grammar and 
dictionary. He also stood in very close relations with many of 
the German poets of the time, and especially with Daniel 
Schubart. Among the German historians in whom he took a great 
interest, he had the greatest esteem for Pufendorf. He was 
equally concerned in the improvement of the state of education. 
In 1780 he boldly took up the defence of German literature, 
which had been disparaged by Frederick the Great in his famous 
writing De la litterature allemande. 

Hertzberg’s frank and honourable nature little fitted him to be 
a .successful diplomatist ; but the course of history has justified 
many of his aims and ideals, and in Prussia his memory is 
honoured. He died at Berlin on the 22nd of May 1795. 

Authorities. — ( i) By Hertzberg himself : The Mimoires de 
V A tademie from 1780 cm contain Hertzberg 's discourses. The most 
noteworthy of them were printed in 1787. Here too is to be found : 
Jlisloire de la dissertation idu roi] sur la litiirature allemande ; see 
also Becueil des deductions, qui ont iU rMigis . . . pour la cour 
de Prusse par le ministre (3 vols., 1789'-! 795) ; and an “ Auto- 
biographical Sketch ” published by Hopke in Schmidt’s Zeitschrift 
fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, i. (1843). (2) Works dealing specially with 
Hertzlx'rg : Mirabeau, Histoire seerdte de la cour de Berlin (1788) ; 
P. F. Weddigem, Hertzbergs Lehen (Bremen, 1 797) ; E. L. Posselt, 
Hertzbergs Lehen (Tiibingen, 1798) ; H. Lehmann, in Neustettiner 
Programm (1862) ; E. Fisher, in Staatsanzeiger (1873) ; M. Duucker, 
in Historische ZeUschrift (1877) I Paul Bailleu, in flistorischc Zeit- 
schrift (1879) ; .and Allgemeinc dcutsche Biographie (1880) ; H. 
Pctrich, Pommersche Lehensbilder i. (t88o) ; G. Dressier, Friedrich 
JT. and Hertzberg in ihrer Stellung zu den hoUdndischen Wirren, 
Breslaucr Dissertation (1882) ; K. Kraucl, Hertzberg als Minister 
Friedrich Wilhelms IJ. (Berlin, 1891)) ; F. K. Wittichen, in 
Historische Vicrtvljahrschrifl, g (1906); A. Th. lYeuss, liwald 
Friedrich, Graf von Hertzberg (Berlin, 1909). (3) General works: F. 

K. Wittichen, Preussen und England, jyHs-rylit! (Heidelberg, 1902) ; 
F. Lnckwaldt, Die englisch - preussische Allianz von in den 

Eorschungen zur brandenburgisch-preussischen Geschichte, Bd. f j, 
and ill the Dclbriickfestschrift (Berlin, 1908) ; I.. Sevin, System der 
prenssischen Geheimpolitik rygo- lygt (Heidellierger Dissertation, 
1903) ; P. Wittichen, Die polnische Politik Preussens f7(S\^-iygo 
(Bc^rlin, 1899) ; F. Andreac, Preussische und russische Politik in 
Polen /7^'7^/ySg (Berliner Dissertation, 1905) ; also W. Wcnck, 
Deutschlafld vor 100 Jahren (2 vols., 1887, 1890) ; A. Harnack, 
Geschichte der prenssischen Akademie (4 veils., 1899) ; Conseniius, 
Preussische JahrhUcher (1904) ; J. Hashagen, “ Hertzbergs Verh^t- 
nis zur deutschen I.itcratur," in Zeitschrift fUr detUsche Philologie 
for 1903. (J. Hn.) 

HERT 7 EN, ALEXANDER (1812-1870), Russian author, was 
bom at Moscow, a very short time before the occupation of that 
city by tlie French. His father, Ivan Yakovlef, after a personal 
intemew with Napoleon, was allowed to leave, when the mvaders 
arrived, as the bearer of a letter from the French to the Russian 
emperor. His family attended him to the Russian lines. Then 
the mother of the infant Alexander (a young German Protestant 
of Jewish extraction from Stuttgart, according to A. von 
Wurzliach), only seventeen years old, and quite unable to speak 
Russian, was forced to seek shelter for some time in a peasant’s 
hut. A year later the family returned to Moscow, where Hertzen 
passed his youth — remaining there, after completing his studies 
at the university, till 1834, when he was arrested and tried on a 
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chai^ of having assisted, with some other youths, at a festival 
during which verses by Sokolovsky, of a nature uncomplimentary 
to the emperor, were sung. The special commission appointed to 
try the youthful culprits fourd him guilty, and in 1835 he was 
banished to Viatka. There he remained till the visit to that 
city of the hereditary grand-duke (afterwards Alexander II.), 
accompanied by the poet Joukofsky, led to his being allowed to 
quit Viatka for Vladimir, where he was appointed editor of the 
official gazette of that city. In 1840 he obtained a post in the 
ministry of the interior at St Petersburg ; but in consequence of 
having spoken too frankly about a death due to a police officer's 
violence, he was sent to Novgorod, where he led an official life, 
with the title of “ state councillor,” till 1842. In 1846 his father 
died, leaving him^by his will a very large property. Early in 
1847 Russia, never to return. From Italy, on hearing of 

the revolution of 1848, he hastened to Paris, whence he after- 
wards went to Switzerland. In 1852 he quitted Geneva fo/ 
I/)ndon, where he settled for some years. In 1864 he returned to 
Geneva, and after some time went to Paris, where he di d on tlie 
2ist of January 1870. 

His literary career began in 1842 with the publication of an 
essay, in Russian, on Dilettantism in Science, under the pseudonym 
of ” Iskander,” the Turkish form of liis Christian name — con- 
victs, even when pardoned, not being allowed in those days to 
publish under their own names. His second work, also in Russian, 
was his Leiiers on the Study of Nature (1845-1846). In 1847 
appeared his novel Kto Vinovat ? (Whose Fault-?), and about the 
same time were published in Russian periodicals the stories 
which were afterwards collected and printed in London in 1854, 
under the title of Prervannuie Razskazui (Interrupted Tales). 
In 1850 two works appeared, translated from the Russian 
manuscript, Vom anderen Lifer (From another Shore) and Leitres 
de France et d' Italic. In French appeared also his essay Du 
Dmeloppemeni des idees rholuiionnaircs en Russie, and his 
Memoirs, which, after being printed in Russian, were translated 
under the title of Le Monde russe et la Revolution (3 vcls., 1860- 
1862), and were in part translated into English as My Exile to 
Siberia (2 vols., 1855). From a literary point of view his most 
important work is Kto Vinovat I a story describing how the 
domestic happiness of a young tutor, who marries the unacknow- 
ledged daughter of a Russian sensualist of the old type, dull, 
ignorant and genial, is troubled by a Russian sensualist of the 
new school, intelligent, accomplished and callous, without there 
being any possibility of saying who is most to be blamed for the 
tragic termination. But it was as a political writer that llcrtzen 
gained the vast reputation which he at one time enjoyed. Having 
founded in London his “ Free Russian Press,” of the fortunes of 
which, during ten years, he gave an interesting account in a 
book published (in Russian) in 1863, he issued from it a great 
number of Russian works, all levelled against the system of 
government prevailing in Russia. Some of these were essays, 
such as his Baptized Property, an attack on serfdom ; others were 
periodical publications, tl^e Polyarnaya Zvyezda (or Polar Star), 
the Kolokfd (or Bell), and the Golosa iz Rossii (or Voices from 
Russia). The Koloknl soon obtained an immense circulatioii, and 
exercised an extraordinary influence. For three years, it is 
true, the founders of the “ Free Press ” went on printing, ” not 
only without selling a single copy, but scarcely being able to get 
a single copy introduced into Russia ” ; so that when at last a 
bookseller bought ten shillings' worth of Baptized Property, the 
half-sovereign was set aside by the surprised editors in a special 
place of honour. But the death of the emperor Nicholas in 1855 
produced an entire change. Hertzen's writings, and the journals 
he edited, were smuggled wholesale into Russia, and their words 
resounded throughout that country, as well as all over Europe. 
Tlieir influence became overwhelming. Evil deeds long hidden, 
evil-doers who had long prospered, were suddenly dragged into 
light and disgrace. His bold and vigorous language aptly 
expressed the thoughts which had long been secretly stirring 
Russian minds, j nd were now beginning to find a timid utterance 
at home. For some years his influence in Russia was a living 
force, the circulation of his writings was a vocation zealously 


pursued. Stories tell how on one occasion a merchantj had 
bought several cases of sardines at Nijni-Novgorod, found that 
they contained forbidden print instead of fish, and at another 
time a supposititious copy of the Kolokol was printed for the 
emperor’s special use, in which a telling attack upon a leading 
statesman, which had appeared in the genuine number, was 
omitted. At length the sweeping changes introduced by 
Alexander II. greatly diminished the need for and appreciation 
of Hertzen’s assistance in the work of reform. The freedom he 
hud demanded for the serfs was granted, the law-courts he had so 
long denounced were remodelled, trial by jury was estr Wished, 
liberty was to a great extent conceded to the press. It be r.nK: 
cl ar that Hertzen’s occupation wr.s gone. A^hen the Polish 
insurrection of 1863 broke out, and he plead d the insurgents 
cause, his reputation in Russia received its death-blow. Froivi 
thar time it was only with the revolutionary party that he was in 
f 11 accord. 

In 1873 a collection of his works in French was commenced in 
Paris. A volume of posthumous work.s, in Rus.sian, wa.s published 
at Geneva in 1870. His Memoirs supply the principal information 
about his life, a sketch ol which appears also in A. von Wurzbach's 
Zeitsenossen, pt. 7 (Vicniia, 187 i)- See also the Revue des deux 
mondes for J ly 15 and Sept, i, 1854. Kto Vinovat? has been trans- 
lated into German under the title of War Ut schuld ? in Wolff.sohn’.s 
Russlands Novellendichter, vol. iii. The title of My Exile in Siberia 
is misleading ; he was never in that country. (W. R. S.-R.) 

HERULI, a Teutonic tribe which figures prominently in the 
history of the migration period. The name does not occur in 
writings of the first two centuries a.d. Where the original home 
of the lleruli was situated is never clearly stated. Jordanes says 
that they had been expelled from their territories by the Danes, 
from whicli it may be inferred that they belonged either to what 
is now the kingdom of Denmark, or to the southern portion of the 
Jutish peninsula. They are mentioned first in the reign of 
Gallienus (260-268), when we find them together with the Goths 
ravaging the coasts of the Black Sea and the Aegean. Shortly 
afterwards, in a.d. 289, they appear in the region about the mouth 
of the Rhine. During the 4th century they frequently served 
together with the Batavi in the Roman armies. In the 5th 
century wc again hear of piratical incursions by the Heruli in the 
western seas. At the same time they had a kingdom in central 
Europe, apparently in or round the basin of the Elbe, Together 
with the Thuringi and Warni tliey were called upon by Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth about the beginning of the 6th century to form 
an alliance with him against the Frankish king Clovis, but very 
shortly afterwards they were completely overthrown in war by 
the Langobardi. A portion of them migrated to Sweden, where 
they settled among the Gotar, while others crossed the Danube 
and entered the Roman service, where they are frequently 
mentioned later in connexion with the Gothic wars. After the 
middle of the 6th century, however, their name c(>mpletely 
disappears. It is curious that in English, Frankish and Scandin- 
avian works they are never mentioned, and there can lx* little 
doubt that they were known, especially among the western 
Teutonic peoples, by some other name. Probably they are 
identical either with the N( rth Suabi or with the luti. The 
name Heruli itself is identified by many with the A.S. eorlas 
(nobles), O.S. erlos (men), the singular of which (erilaz) frequently 
occurs in the earliest Northern inscriptions, apparently as a title 
of honour. The Heruli remained heathen until the overthrow 
of their kingdom, and retained many striking primitive customs. 
When threatened with death by disease or old age, they were 
required to call in an executioner, who stabbed them on the pyre. 
Suttee was also customary. They were entirely devoted to war- 
fare and served not only in the Roman armies, but also in 
thos^ of all the surrounding nations. They disdained the use of 
helmets and coats of mail, and protected themselves only with 
shields. 

See Georgius Synccllus ; Mamortinus Paneif. Maximi ; Ammianiis 
Marceliinus ; Zosimus i. 39; Idatiiis, Chronica; Jordanes, De 
origine Getarum; Procopius, esp. Bellum GotU um, ii. 14 L ; Bellum 
Persicum, ii. 25; Paulus Diaconiis, Hist. Langobardorum, 20: 
K. Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die Nackharstdmme, pp. 476 ff. (Munich, 
1837). (F. G. M. B.) 
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HBRVAS Y PANDURO. LORENZO (1735-1809), Spanish 
philologist, was bom at Horcajo (Cuenca) on the loth of May 
*735* He joined the Jesuits on the 29th of Septeml^r 1745 
and in course of time became successively professor of philosophy 
and humanities at the seminaries of Madrid and Murcia. When 
the Jesuit order was banished from Spain in 1767, Hervds settled 
at Forli, and devoted himself to the first part of his Idea del- 
V Universo (22 vols., 1778-1792). Returning to Spain in 1798, 
he published his famous Catdlogo de las lenguas de las naciones 
conocidas (6 vols., 1800-1805), in which he collected the philo- 
logical peculiarities of three hundred languages and drew up 
grammars of forty languages. In 1802 he was appointed 
librarian of theQuirinal Palace in Rome, where he died on the 24th 
of August 1809. Max Miiller credits him with having anticipated 
Humboldt, and with making “ one of the most brilliant dis- 
coveries in the history of the science of language ’’ by establishing 
the relation between the Malay and Polynesian family of speech. 

HERVEY. JAMES (1714-1758), English divine, was bom at 
Hardingstone, near Northampton, on the 26th of February 1714, 
and was educated at the grammar school of Northampton, and 
at Lincoln College, Oxford. Here he came under the influence 
of John Wesley and the Oxford methodists ; ultimately, however, 
while retaining his regard for the men and his sympathy with 
their religious aims, he adopted a thoroughly Calvinistic creed, 
and resolved to remain in the Anglican Church. Having taken 
orders in 1737, he held several curacies, and in 1752 succeeded 
his father in the family livings of Weston Favell and Collingtree. 
He was never robust, but was a good parish priest and a zealous 
writer. His style is often bombastic, but he displays a ri^ 
appreciation of natural beauty, and his simple piety made him 
many friends. His earliest work, Meditations and Contempla- 
tions, said to have been modelled on Robert Boyle’s Occasional 
Reflexions on various Subjects, within fourteen years passed 
through as many editions. Theron and Aspasio, or a series of 
Letters upon the most important and interesting Subjects, which 
appeared in 1 755, and was equally well received, called forth some 
adverse criticism even from Calvinists, on account of tendencies 
which were considered to lead to antinomianism, and was strongly 
objected to by Wesley in his Preservative against unsettled Notions 
in Religion, Besides carrying into England the theological 
disputes to which the Marrow of Modern Divinity had given rise 
in Scotland, it also led to what is known as the Sandemanian 
controversy as to the nature of saving faith. Hervey died on 
the 25th of December 1758. 

A “ new and complete ” esdition of his Works ^ with a memoir, 
appeared in 1707. See also Collection of the Letters of James Hervey, 
to which is prefixed an account of his Life and Death, by Dr Birch 
(17O0). 

HERVEY DE SAINT DENYS. MARIE JEAN LEON. Marquis 
d’ (1823-1892), French Orientalist and man of letters, was born 
in Paris in 1823. He devoted himself to the study of Chinese, 
and in 1851 published his Recherches sur V agriculture et V horti- 
culture dcs Chinois, in which he dealt with the plants and animals 
that might be acclimatized in the West. At the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867 he acted as commissioner for the Chinese exhibits ; in 
1874 he succeeded Stanislas Julien in the chair of Chinese at 
the College de France ; and in 1878 he was elected a member of 
the Academic des Inscriptions et de Belles-lettres. His works 
include Poisies de Vepoque des T'ang (1862), translated from the 
Chinese ; Ethnographic des peuples itrangers d la Chine, translated 
from Ma-Touan-Lin ,(1876-1883) ; U-Sao (1870), from the 
Chinese ; Mimoires sur les doctrines religieuses de Confucius 
et de Vicole des lettres (1887) ; and translations of some Chinese 
stories not of classical interest but valuable for the light they 
throw on oriental custom. Hervey de Saint Denys also trans- 
lated some works from the Spanish, and wrote a history of the 
Spanish drama. He died in Paris on the 2nd of November 1892. 

HERVEY OF ICKWORTH. JOHN HERVEY. Baron (1696- 
1743), English statesman and writer, eldest son of John, ist earl 
of Bristol, by his second marriage, was bom on the 13th of 
October 1696. He was educated at Westminster school and at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he took his M.A. degree in 1715. 


In 1716 his father sent him to Paris, and thence to Hanover to 
pay his court to George I. He was a frequent visitor at the 
court of the prince and princess of Wales at Richmond, and in 
X720 he married Mary Lepell, who was one of the princess’s 
ladies-in-waiting, and a great court beauty. In 1723 he received 
the courtesy title of Lord Hervey on the death of his half-brother 
Carr, and in 1725 he was elected M.P. for Bury St Edmunds. He 
had been at one time on very friendly terms with Frederick, 
prince of Wales, but from 1731 he quarrelled with him, apparently 
because they were rivals in the favour of Anne Vane. These 
differences probably account for the scathing picture he draws 
of the prince’s callous conduct. Hervey had been hesitating 
between William Pulteney (afterwards earl of Bath) and Walpole, 
but in 1730 he definitely took sides with Walpole, of whom he 
was thenceforward a faithful adherent. He was assumed by 
Pulteney to be the author of Sedition and Defamation displayed 
with a Dedication to the patrons of The Craftsman (1731 ). Pulteney, 
who, up to this time, had been a firm friend of Hervey, replied 
with A Proper Reply to a late Scurrilous Libel, and the quarrel 
resulted in a duel from which Hervey narrowly escaped with his 
life. Hervey is said to have denied the authorship of both the 
pamphlet and its dedication, but a note on the MS. at Ickworth, 
apparently in his own hand, states that he wrote the latter. He 
was able to render valuable service to Walpole from his infiuence 
over the queen. Through him the minister governed Queen 
Caroline and indirectly Greorge 11 . Hervey was vice-chamberlain 
in the royal household and a member of the privy council. In 
1 733 1^6 was called to the House of T^ords by writ in virtue of his 
father’s barony. In spite of repeated requests he received no 
further preferment until after 1740, when he became lord privy 
seal. After the fall of Sir Robert Walpole he was dismissed 
(July 1742) from his office. An excellent political pamphlet. 
Miscellaneous Thoughts on the present Posture of Foreign and 
Domestic Affairs, shows that he still retained his mental vigour, 
but he was liable to epilepsy, and his weak appearance and rigid 
diet were a constant source of ridicule to his enemies. He 
died on the 5th of August 1743. He predeceased his father, but 
three of his sons became successively earls of Bristol. 

Hervey wrote detailed and brutally frank memoirs of the court 
of George 11 . from 1727 to 1737. He gave a most unfiattering 
account of the king, and of Frederick, prince of Wales, and their 
family squabbles. For the queen and her daughter. Princess 
Caroline, he had a genuine respect and attachment, and the 
princess’s affection for him was commonly said to l)e the reason 
for the close retirement in which she lived after his death, llic 
MS. of Hervey ’s memoirs was preserved by the family, but his son, 
Augustus John, 3rd earl of Bristol, left strict injunctions that 
they should not be published until after the death of George III. 
In 1848 they were published under the editorship of J. W. Croker, 
but the MS. had been subjected to a certain amount of mutilation 
before it came into his hands. Croker also softened in some cases 
the plainspokenness of the original. Hervey ’s bitter account of 
court life and intrigues resembles in many points the memoirs of 
Horace Walpole, and the two books corroborate one another in 
many statements that might otherwise have been received with 
I suspicion. 

Until the publication of the Memoirs Hervey was chiefly known 
as the object of savage satire on the part of Pope, in whose works 
he figured as Lord Fanny, Sporus, Adonis and Narcissus. The 
quarrel is generally put down to Pope’s jealousy of Hervey’s 
friendship with Lady Maiy Wortley Mont^. In the first of the 
Imitations of Horace, addressed to William Fortescue, “ Lord 
Fanny ” and “ Sappho ” were generally identified with Hervey 
and Lady Mary, although Pope denied the personal intention. 
Hervey had already been attacked in the Dunciad and the 
Bathos, and he now retaliated. There is no doubt that he had a 
share in the Verses to the Imitator of Horace (1732) and it is 
possible that he was the sole author. In the letter from a noble- 
man at Hampton Court to a Doctor of Divinity (1733), he scoffed at 
Pope’s deformity and humble birth. Pope’s reply was a Letter to 
a Noble Lord, dated November 1733, and the portrait of Sporus in 
the Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot (1735), which forms the prologue to 
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the satires. Many of tne insinuations and insults contained in it 
are borrowed from Pulteney’s libel. The malicious caricature of 
Sporus does Hervey great injustice^ and he is not much better 
treated by Horace W^pole, who in reporting his death in a letter 
(14th of August 1743) to Horace Mann, said he had outlived his 
last inch of character. Nevertheless his writings prove him to 
have been a man of real ability, condemned by Walpole’s tactics 
and distrust of able men to spend his life in couit intrigue, the 
weapons of which, it must be owned, he used with the utmost 
adroitness. His wife Lady Hervey [Molly Lepcll] (1700-1768), 
of whom an account is to be found in Lady Louisa Stuart’s 
Anecdotes, was a warm partisan of the Stuarts. She retained her 
wit and charm throughout her life, and has the distinction of 
being the recipien^of English verses by Voltaire. 

See Hervey *s Memoirs 0/ the Court 0/ George II edited by J. W. 
Croker (1848) ; and an article by G. F. Russell Barker in the Diet. 
Nat. Biog. (vol. xxvi., 1891). Besides the Memoirs he wrote numerous 
jx>liticail pamphlets, and some occasional verses. 

HERVIEU, PAUL (1857- ), French dramatist and novelist, 

was bom at Neuilly (Seine) on the 2nd of November 1857. He 
was called to the bar in 1877, and, after serving some time in the 
office of the president of the council, he qualified for the diplomatic 
service, but resigned on his nomination in 1881 to a secretaryship 
in the French legation in Mexico. He contributed novels, tales 
and essays to the chief Parisian papers and reviews, and published 
a series of clever novels, including Ulnconnu F/iV/ (1890), 

V Exorcisee {iSgi ), Feints par eiix-memes{i%^^), an ironical study 
written in the form of letters, and VArmature (iSgs), dramatized 
in 1905 by Eugene Brieux. But his most important work con- 
sists of a series of plays : Les Paroles (Vaudeville, 17th of 
November 1892) ; Les Tenailles (Theatre Frangais, 28th of 
September 1895); La TM de Vhomme (Theatre Fran^ais, 15th of 
February 1897) ; La Course du ftarnbeau (Vaudeville, 17th of 
April 1901); Point delendemain (Od^on, 18th of October 1901), a 
dramatic version of a story by Vivaut Denon ; Vinigme (Theatre 
Frangais, 5th of November 1901) ; Theroigne de Mcricourt 
(Theatre Sarah Bernhardt, 23rd of September 1902); Le DSdale 
(Theatre Fran^ais, 19th of December 1903), and Le Reveil (Theatre 
Fran^ais, 18th of December T905). These plays are built upon a 
severely logical method, the mechanism of which is sometimes so 
evident as to destroy the necessary sense of illusion. The closing 
words of La Course du flambeau — Pour ma fille, fat tue ma mere" 
— are an example of his selection of a plot representing an extreme 
theory. The riddle in VtLnigme (staged at Wyndham’s Theatre, 
London, March ist 1902, as Caesar's W ife) is, however, w'orked out 
with great art, and Le Dedale, dealing with the obstacles to the 
remarriage of a divorced woman, is reckoned among the master- 
pieces of the modern French stage. He was elected to the 
Prench Academy in 1900. 

See A. Binet, in L’Annh psychologique, vol. x. Hervieu's Thidtre 
was published by Lemerre (3 vols., 1900-1904). 

HERWARTH VON BITTENFELD, KARL EBERHARD (i79<^ 
1884), Prussian general field-marshal, came of an aristocratic 
family which had supplied many distingiiished officers to the 
Prussian army. lie entered the Guard infantry in 1811, and 
served through the War of Liberation (1813-15), distinguishing 
himself at Liitzen and Paris. During the years of peace he rose 
slowly to high command. In the Berlin revolution of 1848 
he was on duty at the royal palace as colonel of the 1st Guards. 
Major-general in 1852, and lieutenant-general in 1856, he received 
the grade of general of infantry and the command of the VII th 
(Westphalian) Army Corps in i860. In the Danish War of 1864 
he succeeded to the command of the Prussians when Prince 
Frederick Charles became commander-in-chief of the Allies, 
and it was under his leadership that the Prussians forced the 
passage into Alsen on the 29th of June. In the war of 1866 
Herwarth commanded the Army of the Elbe ” which overran 
Saxony and invaded Bohemia by the valley of the Elbe and Iser. 
His troops won the actions of Hiihnerwasser and Miinchengratz, 
and at Koniggratz formed the right wing of the Prussian army. 
Herwarth himself directed the Imttle against the Austrian left 
flank. In 1870 he was not employed m the field, but was in 
charge of the scarcely less important business of organizing 
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and forwarding all the reserv^ and material required for the 
armies in France. In 1871 his great services were recognized 
by promotion to the rank of field-marshal. The rest of his life 
was spent in retirement at Bonn, where he died in 1884. Since 
1889 the 13th (ist Westphalian) Infantry has borne his name. 

See G. b\ M. Herwarth von Bittenfeld (Munster, 1896). 

HERWEGH, GEORG (1817-1875), German political poet, was 
bom at Stuttgart on the 3xst of May 1817, the son of a restaurant 
keeper. He was educated at the gymnasium of his native city, 
and in 1835 proceeded to the university of Tubingen as a theo- 
logical student, where, with a view to entering the ministry, 
he entered the protestant theological seminary. But the strict 
discipline was distasteful ; he broke the rules and was expelled 
in 1836. He next studied law, but having gained the interest 
of August Lewald (1793-1871) by his literary ability, he returned 
to Stuttgart, where Lewald obtained for him a journalistic post. 
Called out for military service, he had hardly joined his regiment 
when he committed an act of flagrant insubordination, and fled 
to Switzerland to avoid punishment. Here he published his 
Gedichte eines Lebettdigen (1841), a volume of political poems, 
which gave expression to the fervent aspirations of the German 
youth of the day. The work immediately rendered him famous, 
and although confiscated, it soon ran through several editions. 
The idea of the lx)ok was a refutation of the opinions of Prince 
Piickler-Muskau (q.v.) in his Brief e eines V ersiorbenen . He 
next proceeded to Paris and in 1842 returned to Germany, 
visiting Jena, Leipzig, Dresden and Berlin — a journey which was 
described as being a “ veritable triumphal progress.'’ His 
military insubordination appears to have been forgiven and 
forgotten, for in Berlin King Frederick William IV. had him 
introduced to him and used the memorable words : “ icJi Hebe 
eine gesinnungsvolle Opposition " (“ I admire an opposition, when 
dictated by principle.”) Herwegh next returned to Paris, where 
he published in 1844 the second volume of his Gedichte eines 
Lebendigen, which, like the first volume, was confiscated by the 
German police. At the head of a revolutionary column of German 
working men, recruited in Paris, Herwegh took an active part 
in the South German rising in 1848 ; but his raw troops were 
defeated on the 27th of April at Schopfheim in Baden and, after 
a very feeble display of heroism, he just managed to escape to 
Switzerland, where he lived for many years on the proceeds of his 
literary productions. He was later (1866) permitted to return to 
Germany, and died at Lichtenthal near Baden-Baden on the 7th 
of April 1875. A monument was erected to his memory there 
in 1904. Beside.s the above-mentioned works, Herwegh pub- 
li.shed Einundzwanzig Bogen aus der Schweiz (1843), and transla- 
tions into German of A. de Lamartine’s works and of seven of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Posthumously appeared Neue Gedichte 
(1877). 

Herwegh 's correspondence was published by his son Marcel in 
1898. See also Johannes Scherr, Georg Herwegh : literarische 
und politische Bldtter (1843) ; and the article by Franz Muncker in 
the A Ugemeine deutsche Biographic. 

HERZBERG, a town of Germany, in the PriLSsian province of 
Hanover, situated under the south-western declivity of the Harz, 
on the Sieber, 25 m. N.W, from Nordhausen by the railway to 
Osterode-Hildesheim. l^op. (1905) 3896. It contains an Evan- 
gelical and a Roman Catholic church, and a botanical garden, 
and has manufactures of cloth and cigars, and weaving and 
dyeing works. The breeding of canaries is extensively carried on 
here and in the district. On a hill to the south-we.st of the town 
lies the castle of Herzberg, which in 1157 came into the possession 
of Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, and afterwards was one of 
the residences of a branch of the house of Brunswick. 

HERZBERG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Saxony, on the Schwarze Elster, 25 m. S. from Jiiterbog 
by the railw^ay Berlin-Roderau-Dresden. It has a (dxurch 
(Evangelical) dating from the 13th century and a medieval 
town hall. Its industries include the founding and turning of 
metal, agricultural machinery and boot-making. Pop. (1905) 
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HERZL, THEODOR (1860-1904), founder of modem political 
Zioni.sm {q.v.), was bora in Budapest on the 2nd of May i860. 
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and died at Edlach on the 3rd of July 1904. The greats part of 
his career was associated with Vienna, where he acquired high 
repute as a literary journalist. He was also a dramatist, tnd 
apart from his prommence as a Jewish Nationalist would have 
found a niche in the temple of fame. All his other claiiris to 
renown, however, sink into i isignificance when compared wi^h his 
work as the reviver of Jewish hopes for a rcstoratic n to pwlitical 
autonomy. Herzl was stirred by sympathy for the misery cf 
Jews under persecution, but he was even more powerfully moved 
by the difficulties experienced under a nditi^ns of assimilatirn. 
Modem anti-Semitism, he felt, was both like and unlike the 
medieval. The old physical attacks cn the Jews ccnlinued in 
Russia, but there was added the reluctance of several natirnil 
groups in Europe to admit the Jews to social equality. Hcrzl 
believed that the humanitarim h ^pes which inspired men at the 
end of the i8th and durin'^ th :5 larger part of the 19th centuries 
had failed. The walls of th*? ghettos had been cast down, but 
the Jews could find no entry into the comity of natiens. The 
new nationalism of 184S did n)t deprive the Jews of political 
rights, but it denied them both the amenities of friendly inter- 
course and the opportunity of distinction in the i niversity, the 
army and the professions. Many Jews questioned this diagnosis, 
and refused to see in the new cnli-Semiti.sm {q.v.) which spread 
over Europe in t83i any more than a temporary reacti( n against 
the cosmopolitanism of the French Revoluti? n. In 1896 Hcrzl 
published his famous pamphlet “ Dcr Judenstaat.’' Holding 
that the only alternatives for the Jews were complete merg'ng 
by intermarriage or self-preservatir n by a niticnal re-imi n, 
he boldly advocated the sec'md course. He did nit at first insist 
on Palestine as the new Jewish home, n r did he attach himself 
to religious sentiment. The expectati n rf a Messianic restora- 
tion to the Holy Land has al ays been stnn ^ if often latent, 
in the Jewish consciousness. But Hcrzl approached the subject 
entirely on its secular side, and his soluti n w'as ec: nomic and 
political rather than sentimental. He was a strrng advocate for 
the complete separation of Church and State, The inHuence 
of Herzl’s pamphlet, the progress of the movement he initiated, 
the subsequent modifications of his plans, arc told at length in 
the article Zionism. 

His proposals undoubtedly roused an extraordinary enthusiasm, 
and though he almost completely failed to win to his cause the 
classes, he rallied the masses with sensational success. He un- 
expectedly gained the accession of many Jews by race who were 
indifferent to the religious aspect of Judaism, but he quite failed 
to convince the leaders of Jewish thought, who from first to last 
remained (with such conspicuous exceptions as Norclau and 
Zangwill) deaf to his pleading. The orthodox were at first cool 
because they had always dreamed of a nationalism inspired by 
Messianic ideals, while the liberals had long come to dissociate 
those universalistic ideals from all national limitations. Herzl, 
however, succeeded in assembling several congresses at Basel 
(beginning in 1897), and these congresses were enacted remark- 
able scenes of enthusiasm for the cause and devotion to its leader. 
At all these assemblies the .same ideal was formulated : “ the 
establishing for the Jewish people a publicly and legally assured 
h ime in Palestine.” Herzl’s personal charm was irresistible. 
Am mg his political opponents he had some close personal friends. 
His sincerity, his eloquence, his tact, his devotion, his power, 
were recognized on all hands. He spent his whole strength in the 
furtherance of his ideas. Diplomatic interviews, exhausting 
journeys, impressive ipass meetings, brilliant literary propa- 
ganda — ^all these methods were employed by him to the utmost 
limit of self-denial. In 1901 he was received by the sultan ; the 
pope and many European statesmen gave him audiences. The 
British government was ready to grant land for an autonomous 
settlement in East Africa. This last scheme was fatal to HerzTs 
peace of mind. Even as a temporary measure, the choice of an 
extra-Palestinian site for the fewish state was bitterly opposed 
by many Zionists : others (with whom Herzl appears to have 
sympathized) thought that as Palestine was, at all events 
momentarily, inaccessible, it was expedient to form a settlement 
elsewhere. Herzls health had been failing and he did not long 
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survive th^ initiation of the somewhat embittered “ territorial ” 
controversy. He died in the summer of 1904, amid the con- 
sternation of supporters and the deep grief of opponents of his 
Zionistic aims. 

Herzl was beyond question the most influential Jewish person- 
ality of the 19^1 century. He had no profound insight into the 
problem of Judaism, and there was no lasting validity in his 
view that the problem — the thousands of years' old mystery — 
could be solved by a retrogression to local nationality. But he 
brought home to Jews the perils that confronted them ; he 
compelled many a “ semi-detached ” son of Israel to rejoin the 
camp ; he forced the “ assimilationists ” to realize their position 
and to define it ; his scheme gave a new impulse to “ Jewish 
culture,” including the popularization of Hebrew as a living 
speech ; and he effectively roused Jews all the world over to an 
earnest and vital interest in their present and their future. 
Herzl thus left an indelible mark on his time, and his renown is 
assured whatever be the fate in store for the political Zionism 
which he founded and for which he gave his life. (I. A.) 

HER OG, HANS (1819-1894), Swiss general, was bom at 
Aarau. He became a Swiss artille^ lieutenant in 1840, and then 
spent six years in travelling (visiting England among other 
countries), before he became a partner in his father's business in 
1846. In 1847 he saw his first active service (as artillery captain) 
in the short Swiss Sonderbund war. In i860 he abandoned 
mercantile pursuits for a purely military career, becoming 
colonel and inspector-general of the Swiss artillery. In 1870 he 
was commander-in-chief of the Swiss army, which guarded the 
Swiss frontier, in the Jura, during the Franco-German War, and 
in February 1871, as such, concluded the Convention of Verri^res 
with (jcneral Clinchant for the disarming and the interning of the 
remains of Bourbaki's army, when it took refuge in Switzerland. 
In 1875 he became the commander-in-chief of the Swiss artillery, 
which he did much to reorganize, helping also in the reorganiza- 
tion of the other branches of the Swiss army. He died in 1894 at 
his native town of Aarau. (W. A. B. c.) 

HERZOG, JOHANN JAKOB (1805-1882), German Protestant 
theologian, was bom at Basel on the 12 th of Septemlier 1805. 
He studied at Basel and Berlin, and eventually (1854) settled at 
Erlangen as professor of church history. He died there on the 
3olh of September 1882, having retired in 1877, His most note- 
worthy achievement was the publication of the Realencyklopddie 
f r protestantische Theologie und Kirche (1853-1868, 22 vols.), 
of which he undertook a new edition with G. L. Plitt (1836^ 
i88o) in 1877, Plitt 's death with Albert Hauck 

(b. 1845). Ihiuck began the publication of the third edition in 
1896 (completed in 22 . ols., 1909). 

His oUicr works include Joh. Calvin (1843), Lehen Okolampads 
H843), Pie romanischen Waldenser (i853),\d6ms der gesamien 
K-ifchengeschichte (3 vols., 1876-1882, znd ed., G. Koffmane, Leipzig, 
1890-1892). 

HESEKIEL, JOHANN GEORG LUDWIG (1819-1874)^ German 
author, was born on the 1 2th of August 1819 in Halle, where his 
father, distinguished as a writer of sacred poetry, was a Lutheran 
pastor. Hesekiel studied history and philosophy in Halle, Jena 
and Berlin, and devoted himself in early life to journalism and 
li erature. In 1848 he settled in Berlin, where he lived until his 
death on the 26th of February 1874, achieving a considerable re- 
putation a.s a writer and as i ditor of the Neue Preussische Zeitung. 
He attempted many different kinds of literary work, the most 
ambitious being perhaps ii patriotic songs Preussetdieder, of which 
he published a volume during the revolutionary excitement of 
1848^1849. Another collection — Neue Preussenlieder — appeared 
in 1864 after the Danish War, and a third in 1870 — Gegen die 
Franzosetiy Preussische Kriegs- und Konigslieder, Among his 
novels may be mentioned Unter dem Eisenzahn (1864) and Der 
Sch Ithciss vom Zeyst (1875). The best known of his works is his 
biosjaphy of Prince Bismarck {Das Buck vom Fiirsten Bismarck) 
(3rd cd., 1873 5 English trans. bv R. H. Mackenzie). 

HraiLRIGE(or Heselrig), SIR ARTHUR, 2nd Bart. (d. 1661), 
English parliamentarian, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Hesilrige, ist baronet (r. 1622), of Noscley, Leicestershire, a 
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member of a very ancient family settled in Northumberland 
and Leicestershire, and of Frances, daughter of Sir William 
Gorges, of Alderton, Northamptonshire. He early imbibed 
strong puritanical principles, and showed a special antagonism 
to Laud. He sat for Leicestershire in the Short and Long 
Parliaments in 1640, and took a principal part in Strafford’s 
attainder, the Root and Branch Bill and the Militia Bill of the 
7th of December 1641, and was one of the five members im- 
peached on the 3rd of January 1642. He showed much activity 
in the Great Rebellion, raised a troop of horse for Essex, fought 
at Edgehill, commanded in the West under Waller, being nick- 
named his fidus Achates y and distinguished himself at the head 
of his cuirassiers, The Lobsters,” at Lansdown on the 5th 
of July 1643, at Roundwjy Down on the 13th of July, at lx)th 
of which battles he was wounded, and at Cheriton, March 29th 
1644. On the occasion of the breach between the army and 
the parliament, Hesilrige supported the former, took Cromwell’s 
part in his dispute with Manchester and Essex, and on the passing 
of the Self-denying Ordinance gave up his commission and 
became one of the leaders of the Independent party in parlia- 
ment. On the 30th of December 1647 he was appointed 
governor of Newcastle, which he successfully defended, besides 
defeating the Royalists on the 2nd of July 1648 and regaining 
Tynemouth. In CIctober he accompanied CTomwell to Scotland, 
and gave him valuable support in the Scottish expedition in 
1650. Hesilrige, though he approved of the king’s execution, 
had declined to act as judge on his trial. He was one of the 
leading men in the Commonwealth, but Cromwell’s expulsion 
of the Long Parliament threw him into antagonism, and he 
opposed the Protectorate and refused to pay taxes. He was 
returned for Leicester to the parliaments of 1654, 1656 and 
1659, but was excluded from the two former. He refused a 
seat in the l-rords, whither Cromwell sought to relegate liim, 
and succeeded in again obtaining admission to the Commons 
in J«'i.nuary 1658. On Cromwell’s death Hesilrige refused support 
to Richard, and was instrumental in effecting his downfall. 
He was now one of the most influential men in the council 
and in parliament. He attempted to maintain a republican 
parliamentary administration, to keep the sword subservient 
to the civil magistrate,” and opposed Lambert’s schemes. 
On the latter succeeding in expelling the parliament, Hesilrige 
turned to Monk for support, and assisted his movements by 
securing Portsmouth on the 3rd of December 1659. marched 
to London, and was appointed one of the council of state on the 
2nd of January 1660, and on the nth of February a commissioner 
for the army. He was completely deceived by Monk, and trust- 
ing to his assurance of fidelity to ” the good old cause ” consented 
to the retirement of his regiment from London. At the Restora- 
tion his life was saved by Monk’s intervention, but he was 
imprisoned in the Tower, where he died on the 7th of January 
1661. Clarendon describes Hesilrige as ” an absurd, bold man.” 
He was rash, ” hare-brained,” devoid of tact and had little 
claim to the title of a statesman, but his energy in the field 
and in parliiiment was often of gp-eat value to the parliamentary 
cause. He exposed himself to considerable obloquy by his 
exactions and appropriations of confiscated landed property, 
though the accusation brought against him by John Lilbume 
was examined by a parliamentary committee and adjudged 
to be false. Hesilrige married (i) Frances, daughter of Thomas 
Elmes of Lilford, Northamptonshire, by whom he had two sons 
and two daughters, and (2) Dorothy, sister <^f Robert Greville, 
2nd Lord Brooke, by whom he had three sons and five daughters. 
The family was represented in 1907 by his descendant Sir Arthur 
Grey Hazlerigg of Noseley, 13th Baronet. 

Authorities. — Article on Hesilrige by C. H. Firth in the Diet, 
of Nat. Biography^ and authorities there quoted ; Early History 
of the V amity of Hesilrige^ by W. G. D. Fletcher ; Cal. of State Papers, 
Domestic f 1631-1664, where there arc a large number of import.ant 
references, as also in Hist. AfSS., Cowm. Series, M.SS. of Earl 
Cowper, Duke of I^eds and Duke of Portland ; Egerton MSS. 2618, 
Harleian 7001 f. 198, and in the Sloane, Stowe and Additional collec- 
tions in the British Museum ; also S. R. Gardiner, Hist, of England, 
Hist, of the Great Civil War and Commonwealth ; Clarendon's History, 
State Papers and Cal. of Slate Papers, J. L. Sanford's Studies of the 
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Great Rebellion. His life is written by Noble in the House of Cromwell 
i. 403. For lus public letters and speeches in parliament see the 
catalogue of the British Museum. 

HESIOD9 the father of Greek didactic poetry, probably 
flourished during the 8th century b.c. His father had mi -rated 
from the Aeolic Cyme in Asia Minor to Boeotia ; and He.siod 
and his brother Parses were born at Ascra, near mount Helicon 
(Works af id Days, 635). Here, as he fed his father’s flocks, 
he received his commission from the Muses to be their prophet 
and poet — a commission which he recognized by dedicating to 
them a tripod won by him in a contest of song (see below) at 
some funeral games at Chalcis in Euboea, still in existence at 
Helicon in the age of Pausanias (Theogony, 20-34, W. and D., 
656 ; Pausanias ix. 38. 3). After the death of his father Hesiod 
is said to have left his native land in disigust at the result of a 
law-suit with his brother and to have migrated to Naupactus. 
There was a tradition that he was murdered by the sons of his 
host in the sacred enclosure of the Nemean Zeus at Oencon in 
Locris (Thucydides iii. 96 ; Pausanias ix. 31) ; his remains 
were removed for burial by command of the Delphic oracle to 
Orchomenus in Boeotia, where the Ascracans settled after the 
destruction of their town by the Thespians, and where, according 
to Pausanias, his grave was to be seen. 

Hesiod’s earliest poem, the famous Works and Days, and accord- 
ing to Boeotian testimony the only genuine one, embodies the 
experiences of his daily life and work, and, interwoven with 
episodes of fable, allegory, and personal Jiistoiy, forms a sort 
of Boeotian sliepherd’s calendar. The first portion is an ethical 
enforcement of honest labour and dissuasive of strife and idle- 
ness (1-383) ; the second consists of hints and rules as to hus- 
bandry (384-764) ; and the third is a religious calendar of the 
months, with remarks on the days most lucky or the contrary 
for rural or nautical employments. The connecting link of the 
whole poem is the author’s advice to his brother, who appears 
to have bribed the corrupt judges to deprive Hesiod of his already 
scantier inheritance, and to whe m, as he wasted his substance 
lounging in the agora, the poet more than once returned good 
for evil, though he tells him there wdll be a limit to this un- 
merited kindness. In the Works and Days the episodes which 
rise above an even didactic level are the “ Creation and Equip- 
ment of Pandora,” the ” Five Ages of the World ” and the much- 
admired Description of Winter ” (by some critics judged post- 
Ilesiodic). The poem also contains the earliest known fable 
in Greek literature, that of ” The Hawk and the Nightingale.” 
It is in the 'Works and Days especially that we glean indications 
of Hesiod’s rank and condition in life, that of a stay-at-home 
farmer of the lower class, whose sole experience of the sea was 
a single voyage of 40 yds. across the Euripus, and an old-fashioned 
bachelor whose misogynic views and prejudice against matrimony 
have been conjecturally traced to his brother Perses having 
a wife as extravagant as himself. 

The other poem attributed to Hesiod or his school which 
has come down in great part to modem times is The Theogony, 
a work of grander scope, inspired alike by older traditions and 
abundant local associations. It is an attempt to work into 
system, as none had essayed to do before, the floating legends of 
the gods and goddesses and their offspring. 'Fhis task Herodotus 
(“• 53) attributes to Hesiod, and he is quoted by Plato in 
the Symposium (178 b) as the author of the Theogony. llic 
first to question his claim to this distinction was Pausanias, 
the geographer (a.d. 200). The Alexandrian grammarians had 
no doubt on the subject ; and indications of the hand that 
wrote the Works and Days may be found in the severe strictures 
on women, in the high esteem for the wealth-giver Plutus 
and in coincidences of verbal expression. Although, no douht, 
of Hesiodic origin, in its present form it is composed of diffe-rent 
recensions and numerous later additions and interpolations. 
The Theogony consists of three divisions— ( t ) a cosmogony, 
or creation ; (2) a theogony proper, recounting the history of 
the dynasties of Zeus and Cronus ; and (3) a brief and abruptly 
terminated heroogony, the starting-point not improbably of 
tlie supplementary poem, the nardhoyo^, or “ Lists of Women ” 
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who wedded immortals, of which all but a few fragments arc 
lost.^ The proem (i-r i 6 ) addressed to the Heliconian and Pierian 
muses, is considered to have been variously enlarged, altered 
and ananged by successive rhapsodists. TTie poet has inter- 
woven several episodes of rare merit, such as the contest of 
Zeus and the Olympian gods with the Titans, and the description 
of the prison-house in which the vanquished Titans are confined, 
with the Giants for keepers and Day and Night for janitors 
(735 seq.). 

The only other poem which has come down to us under Hesiod’s 
name is the Shield of Heracles, the opening verses of which are 
attributed by a nameless grammarian to the fourth book of 
Eoiau The theme of the piece is the expedition of Heracles 
and lolaus against the robber Cycnus ; but its main object 
apparently is to describe the shield of Heracles (141-317). It 
is clearly an imitation of the Homeric account of the shield of 
Achilles {Iliad, xviii. 479) and is now generally considered 
spurious. Titles and fragments of other lost poems of Hesiod 
have come down to us : didactic, as the Maxims of Chevron ; 
genealogical, as the Aegimius, describing the contest of that 
mytliical ancestor of the Dorians with the Lapithae ; and 
mythical, as the Marriage of Ceyx and the Descent of Theseus 
to Hades. 

Recent editions of Hesiod include the *Ay<oi^ ^Ofiypov Kal 
*Hcrt 63 oi>, the contest of song between Homer and Hesiod at the 
funeral games held in honour of King Amphidamas at Chalcis. 
This little tract belongs to the time of Hadrian, who is actually 
mentioned as having been present during its recitation, but is 
founded on an earlier account by the sophist Alcidamas 
Quotations (old and new) are made from the works of both 
poets, and, in spite of the sympathies of the audience, the judge 
decides in favour of Hesiod. Certain biographical details of 
Homer and Hesiod are also given. 

A strong characteristic of Hesiod’s style is his sententious 
and proverbial philosophy (as in Works and Days, 24-25, 40, 
218, 345, 371). There is naturally less of this in the Theogony, 
yet there too not a few sentiments take the form of the saw or 
adage. He has undying fame as the first of didactic poets 
(see Didactic Poetry), the accredited systematizer of Greek 
mythology and the rough but not unpoetical sketcher of the 
lines on which Virgil wrought out his exquisitely finished 
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Bibliography. — Complete works : Editio princeps (Milan, 1493) * 
Gdttling-Flach (1878), with full bibliography up to date of publica- 
tion : C. Sittl (1889), with introduction and critical and explanatory 
notes in Greek; F. A. Palcy (1883) ; A. Rzach (1902), including 
the fragments. Separate works : Works and Days : Van Lennep 
(1847) : A. Kirchhoff (1889) ; A. Steitz, Die Werke und Tage dcs 
Hesiodos (1869), dealing chiefly with the composition and arrange- 
ment of the poem ; G. Wlastof!, PronUthie, Pandora, et la Ugende 
des si^cles (1883). Theogony : Van Lennep (18^3) ; F. G. Welcker 
(1865), valuable edition ; G. F. Schomann (1868), with text, critical 
notes and exhaustive commentary ; H. Flach, Die Hesiodische 
Theogonie (1873), with prolegomena dealing chiefly with the digamma 
in Hesiod, System der Hesiodischen Kosmogonie (1874), and Glossen 
und Scholia n xur Theogonie (1876) ; Meyer, Dc compositione 
Theogoniae (1887). Shield of Heracles : Wolf-Ranke (1840) ; Van 
Lennep-Hullemann (1854) ; F. Stegemann, De scuH Herculis Hesiodei 
poeta Homeri carminum imitatore (1904) ; the fragments were 
published by W. Marckscbefiel in 1840 ; for the ’O^ijpav 

(ed. A. Rzach, 1908) see F. Nietzsche in Rheinisches Museum (new 
series), xxv. p. 528. For papyrus fragments of the “ Catalogue,*' 
some 50 lines on the wooing of Helen, and a shorter fragment in 
praise of Peleus, see Wilamowitz-Mdllendorfi in Sitzungsber. der 
kdnigl. preuss. A had. der Wissenschaften, for 26th of July 1900; 
for fnwments relating to Meleager and the suitors of Helen, Berliner 
Klassikertexte, v. (1907) ; of the Theogony, Oxyrh. Pap. vi. (1908). 

On the sul^ect generally, consult G. F. Schdmann, Opuscula, ii. 
(1857) ; H. Flach, Die Hesiodischen Gedichte (1874) ; A. Rzach, 
Der Uialeki des Hesiodos (1876) ; P. O. Grupx>e, ZSc griechischen 
Kulte und Mythen, i. (1887) ; O. Friedel, Die Sage vom Tode Hesiods 
from JahrbUchcr filr classische Philologie (loth suppl. Band, 
1879) ; J. Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece (1908). There is a 
full bibliography of the publications relating to Hesiod (1884-1898) 
by A, Rzach in Bursian’s Jahresbericht iiher die Fortschritte der 
klassischen Allerlumswissenschaft, xxvii. (1900). 


‘ Part of the poem was called Foiai, because the description of 
each heroine began with olij, or like as." (See Bibliography.) 


There are translations of the Hesiodic poems in English by Cooke 
(1728), C. A. Elton (1815), J. Banks (1856), and specially by A. W. 
Mair, with introduction and appendices (Oxford library of Transla- 
tions, 1908) ; in German (metrical version) with valuable mbx>- 
ductions and notes by R. Peppmilller (1896) and in other modem 
languages. (J. Da. ; J. H. F.) 

HESPERIDES, in Greek mythology, maidens who guarded 
the golden apples which Earth gave Hera on her marriage to 
Zeus. According to Hesiod {Theogony, 215) they were the 
daught^ of Erebus and Night ; in later accounts, of Atlas and 
Hesperis, or of Phorcys and Ceto (schol. on Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
*399 9 Diod. Sic. iv. 27). They were usually supposed to be 
three in number — Aegle, Erytheia, Hesperis (or Hespercthusa) ; 
according to some, four, or even seven. They lived far away 
in the west at the borders of Ocean, where the sun sets. Hence 
the sun (according to Mimnermus ap. Athenaeum xi. p. 470) 
sails in the golden bowl made by Hephaestus from the abode 
of the Hesperides to the land where he rises again. According 
to other accounts their home was among the Hyperboreans. 
The golden apples grew on a tree guarded by Ladon, the ever- 
watchful dragon. The sun is often in German and Lithuanian 
legends described as the apple that hangs on the tree of the 
nightly heaven, while the dragon, the envious power, keeps the 
light back from men till some l^neficent power takes it from 
him. Heracles is the hero who brings back the golden apples 
to mankind again. Like Perseus, he first applies to the Nymphs, 
who help him to learn where the garden is. Arrived there he 
slays the dragon and carries the apples to Argos ; and finally, 
like Perseus, he gives them to Athena, llie Hesperides are, 
like the Sirens, possessed of the gift of delightful song. The 
apples appear to have been the symbol of love and fruitfulness, 
and are introduced at the marriages of Cadmus and Harmonia 
and Peleus and Thetis. The golden apples, the gift of Aphrodite 
to Hippomenes before his race with Atalanta, were also plucked 
from the garden of the Hesperides. 

HESPERUS (Gr. '’Eo^repos, Lat. Vesper), the evening star, 
son or brother of Atlas. According to Diodorus Siculus (iii. 
60, iv. 27), he ascended Mount Atlas to observe the motions of 
the stars, and was suddenly swept away by a whirlwind. Ever 
afterwards he was honoured as a god, and the most brilliant star 
in the heavens was called by his name. Although as a mytho- 
logical personality he is regarded as distinct from Phosphoros 
or Heosphoros (Lat. Lucifer), the morning star or bringer of 
light, the son of Astraeus (or Cephalus) and Eos, the two stars 
were early identified by the Greeks. 

Diog. Laert. viii. i. 14; Cicero, De not. deorum, ii. 20; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. ii. 6 [8]. 

HESS, the name of a family of German artists. 

Heinrich Maria Hess (1798-1863) — von Hess, after he 
received a patent of personal nobility — was bom at Diisseldorf 
and brought up to the profession of art by his father, the engraver 
Karl Ernst Christoph Hess (1755-1828). Karl Hess had already 
acquired a name when in 1806 elector of Bavaria, having been 
raised to a kingship by Napoleon, transferred the Diisseldorf 
academy and gallery to Munich. Karl Hess accompanied the 
academy to its new home, and there continued the education 
of his children. In time Heinrich Hess became sufficiently 
master of his art to attract the attention of King Maximilian. 
He was sent with a stipend to Rome, where a copy which he made 
of Raphael’s Parnassus, and the study of great examples of 
monumental design, probably caused him to become a painter 
of ecclesiastical subjects on a large scale. In 1828 he was made 
professor of painting and director of all the art collections at 
Munich. He decorated the Aukirche, the Glyptothek and the 
Allerheiligencapelle at Munich with frescoes ; and his cartoons 
were selected for glass windows in the cathedrals of Cologne 
and Regensburg. Then came great cycle of frescoes in the 
basilica of St Boniface at Munich, and the monumental picture 
of the Vii^in and Child enthroned between the four doctors, 
and receiving the hom^e of the four patrons of the Munich 
churches (now in the Pii^othek). His last work, the Lord’s 
Supper,” was found unfinished in his atelier after hb death in 
1863. Before testing his strength as a composer Heinrich Hess 
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tried genre, an example of which is the Pilgrims entering Rome, 
now in the Munich gallery. He also executed portraits, and 
twice had sittings from Thorwaldsen (Pinakothek and Schack 
collections). But his fame rests on the frescoes representing 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments in the Allerheiligen- 
capelle, and the episodes from the life of St Boniface and otlier 
German apostles in the basilica of Munich. Here he holds 
rank second to none but Overbeck in monumental painting, 
being always true to nature though mindful of the traditions 
of Christian art, earnest and simple in feeling, yet lifelike and 
powerful in expression. Through him and his pupUs the sentiment 
of religious art was preserved and extended in the Munich school. 

Peter Hess (1792--1871) — afterwards von Hess — was born 
at Diisseldorf andl^ccompanied his younger brother Heinrich 
Maria to Munich in 1806. Being of an age to receive vivid 
impressions, he felt the stirring impulses of the time and became a 
painter of skirmishes and battles. In 1813-1815 he was allowed to 
join the staff of General Wrede, who commanded the Bavarians in 
the military operations which led to the abdication of Napoleon ; 
and there he gained novel experiences of war and a taste for 
extensive travel. In the course of years he successively visited 
Austria, Switzerland and Italy. On Prince Otho’s election to 
the Greek throne King Louis sent Peter Hess to Athens to gather 
materials for pictures of the war of liberation. The sketches 
which he then made were placed, forty in number, in the Pina- 
kothek, after being copied in wax on a large scale (and little to 
the edification of German feeling) by Nilsen, in the northern 
arcades of the Hofgarten at Munich. King Otho's entrance 
into Nauplia was the subject of a large and crowded canvas now 
in the Pinakothek, which Hess executed in person. From these, 
and from battlepieces on a scale of great size in the Royal 
Palace, as well as from military episodes executed for the czar 
Nicholas, and the battle of Waterloo now in the Munich Gallery, 
we gather that Hess was a clever painter of horses. His con- 
ception of subject was lifelike, and his drawing invariably correct, 
but his style is not so congenial to modern taste as that of the 
painters of touch. He finished almost too carefully with thin 
medium and pointed tools ; and on that account he lacked to a 
certain extent the boldness of Horace Vernet, to whom he was 
not unaptly compared. He died suddenly, full of honours, 
at Munich, in April 1871. Several of his genre pictures, horse 
hunts, and brigand scenes may be found in the gallery of Munich. 

Karl Hess (1801-1874), the third son of Karl Christoph Hess, 
horn at Diisseldorf, w^as also taught by his father, who hoped 
that he would obtiiin distinction as an engraver. Karl, however, 
after engraving one plate after Adrian Ostade, turned to painting 
under the guidance of Wagenbauer of Munich, and then studied 
under his elder brother Peter. But historical comj:« sition 
proved to be as contrary to his taste as engraving, and he gave 
himself exclusively at last to illustrations of peasant life in the 
hill country of Bavaria. He became clever alike in representing 
the people, the animals and the landscape of the Alps, and with 
constant means of reference to nature in the neighbourhood 
of Reichenhall, where he at last resided, he never produced 
anything that was not impressed with the tnie stamp of a kindly 
realism. Some of his pictures in the museum of Munich will 
serve as examples of his manner. He died at Reichenhall on 
the 1 6th of November 1874. 

HESS, HEINRICH HERMANN JOSEF, Freiherr von 
(1788-1870), Austrian soldier, entered the army in 1805 and was 
soon employed as a staff officer on survey work. He distinguished 
himself a.s a subaltern at Aspern and Wagram, and in 1813, as a 
captain, again served on the staff. In 1815 he was with Schwarz- 
enberg. He had in the interval between the two wars been 
employed as a military commissioner in Piedmont, and at the 
peace resumed this post, gaining knowledge which later proved 
invaluable to the Austrian army. In 1831, when Radetzky 
became commander-in-chief in Austrian Italy, he took Hess as 
his chief of staff, and thus began the connexion between two 
famous soldiers which, like that of Bliicher and Gneisenaii, is a 
cla.ssir.al example of harmonious co-operation of commander and 
chief-of-staff. Hess put into shape Radetzky’s military ideas, in 


the form of new diill for each aim, and, under their guidance, 
the Austrian anny in North Italy, always on a war footing, 
became the best in Europe. From 1834 to 1848 Hess was 
employed in Moravia, at Vienna, &c., but, on the outbreak of 
revolution and war in the latter year, was at once sent out to 
Radetzky as chief-of-staff. In the two campaigns against King 
Charles Albert which followed, culminating in the \uctorv of 
Novara, Hess’s assislimee to hi.< chief was made still more 
valuable by his knowledge of the enemy, and the old field-marshal 
acknowledged his services in general orders. l.ieut.-Ficldmarshal 
Hess was at once promoted Feldzeupnetsler, made a memlier of 
the emperor’s council, and Freiherr, assuming at the same time 
the duties of the quartermaster-general. Next year he became 
chief of the staff to the emperor. He was often employed in 
missions to various capitals, and he appeared in the field in 1854 at 
the head of the Austrian army which intervened so effectually 
in the Crimean war. In 1859 he was sent to Italy after the early 
defeats. He became field-marshal in i860, and a year later, on 
resigning his position as chief-of-staff, he was made captain of the 
Trabant guard. He died in Vienna in 1870. 

Sec General Hess ** in Lebensgeschichtlichen Hinrissen (Vienna, 

185.5)- 

HESSE (Lat. Hessia, Ger. Hessen), a grand duchy forming a 
state of the German empire. It was known until 1866 as Hesse- 
Darmstadt, the history of which is given under a separate heading 
below. It consists of two main parts, separated from each other 
by a narrow strip of Pru.ssian territor>\ 1 he northern part is the 
province of Oberhessen ; the .southern consists of the contiguous 
provinces of Starkenburg and Rheinhessen. There are also 
eleven very small exclaves, mostly grouped about Homburg to 
the .south-west of Oberhessen ; but the largest is Wimpfen on 
the north-west frontier of Wiirttemberg. Oberhessen is hilly ; 
though of no great elevation it extends over the water-parting 
between the basins of the Rhine and the Weser, and in the 
VogeLsberg it has as its culminating point the Taufstein (2533 ft.). 
In the north-west it includes spurs of the Taunus. Between 
these two systems of hills lies the fertile undulating tract known 
as the Wetterau, watered by the Wetter, a tributary of the 
Main. Starkenburg occupies the angle between the Main and 
the Rhine, and in its south-eastern part includes some of the 
ranges of the Odenwald, the highest part being the Scidenlnu hei' 
Hdhe (1965 ft.). Rheinhessen is separated from Starkenburg by 
the Rhine, and has that river as its northern as well as its eastern 
frontier, though it extends across it at the north-east coiner, 
where the Rhine, on receiving the Main, changes its course 
abruptly from south to west. I'he territory consists of a fertile 
tract of low hills, rising towards the south-west into the northern 
extremity of the Hard! range, but at no point reaching a height of 
more than 1050 ft. 

The area and population of the three provinces of Hesse are 
as follow : 



: Area. 

I'opulation. 


.sq. m. 

1895- 1 

1905. 

Oberhessen 

1267 

270324 i 

29^,733 

Starkenburg . 

! ii6t> 

444 , 5 b '2 : 

542,99b 

Rheinhessen . 

' 5.V:> 

.S 22 ,Q 34 , 

369,424 

Total 

2966 

1,039,020 1 

1,209,175 


The chief towns of the grand duchy arc Darmstadt (the 
capital) and Offenbach in Starkenburg, Mainz and Worms in 
Rheinhessen and Giessen in Oberhes.scn. More than two-thirds 
of the inhabitants are Protestants ; the majority of the remainder 
are Roman Catholics, and there are about 25,000 jews. 'I’he 
grand duke is head of the Protestant church, l^ducation is 
compulsory, the elementary schools being communal, a.s.sistcd by 
state grants. 'I'here arc a university at Giessen and a technical 
high school at Darmstadt. Agriculture is important, more than 
three-fifths of the total area being under cultivation. The 
largest grain crops are rye and barley, and nearly 40,000 acres 
are under vines. Minerals, in which Obcrhes.sen is much richer 
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than the two other provinces, include iron, manganese, salt and 
some coal. 

The constitution dates from 1820, but was modified in 1856, 
1862, 1872 and 1000. There are two legislative chambers. The 
upper consists of princes of the grand-ducal family, heads of 
mediatized houses, the head of the Roman Catholic and the 
superintendent of the Protestant church, the chancellor of the 
university, two elected representatives of the land-owning 
nobility, and twelve members nominated by the grand duke. 
The lower chamber consists of ten deputies from large towns and 
forty from small towns and rural districts. They are indirectly 
elected, by deputy electors (WaJtlmanner) nominated by the 
electors, who must be Hessians over twenty-five years old, paying 
direct taxes. The executive ministry of state is divided into the 
departments of the interior, justice and finance. The three 
provinces are divided for local administration into 18 circles and 
989 communes. The ordinary revenue and expenditure amount 
each to about jf4, 000,000 annually, the chief taxes being an 
income-tax, succession duties and stamp tax. The public debt, 
practically the whole of which is on railways, amounted to 
£19,097,468 in 1907. 

Hishry. -Tht name of He.sse, now used principally for the 
grand duchy formerly known as Hesse-Damistadt, refers to a 
country which has had different boundaries and areas at different 
times. The name is derived from that of a Frankish tribe, the 
Hessi. The earliest known inhabitants of the country were the 
Chatti, who lived here during the 1st century a.d. (Tacitus, 
Germania^ c. 30), and whose capital, Mattium on the Eder, was 
burned by the Romans about a.d. 15. “ Alike both in race and 
language,’’ says Walther Schultze, “ the Chatti and the Hessi are 
identical.” During the period of the V blkerwandetun^ many of 
these people moved westward, but some remained behind to give 
their name to the country, although it was not until the 8th 
century that the word Hesse came into use. Early Hesse was 
the district around the Fulda, the Werra, the Eder and the Lahn, 
and was part of the Frankish kingdom both during Merovingian 
and during Carolingian times. Soon Hessegau is mentioned, and 
tliis district was the headquarters of Charlemagne during his 
campaigns against the Saxons. By the treaty of Verdun in 843 
it fell to Louis the German, and later it seems to have been partly 
in the duchy of Saxony and partly in that of Franconia. The 
Hessians were converted to Christianity mainly through the 
efforts of St Boniface ; their land was included in the arch- 
bishopric of Mainz ; and religion and culture were kept alive 
among them largely owing to the foundation of the Benedictine 
abbeys of Fulda and Hersfeld. Like other parts of Germany 
during the gth century Hesse felt the absence of a strong central 
power, and, before the time of the emperor Otto the Great, 
several counts, among whom were Giso and Wemcr, had made 
themselves practically independent j but after the accession of 
Otto in 936 the land quietly accepted the yoke of the medieval 
emperors. About 1120 another Giso, count of Gudensberg, 
secured possession of the lands of the Werners ; on his death in 
H37 his daughter and heiress, Hedwig, married Louis, land- 
grave of Thuringia ; and from this date until 1247, when the 
Thuringian ruling family became extinct, Hesse formed part of 
Thuringia. The death of Henry Raspc, the last landgrave of 
I'huringia, in 1247, caused a long war over the disposal of his 
lands, and this dispute was not settled until 1264 when Hesse, 
separated again from Thuringia, was secured by his niece Sophia 
(d. 1284), widow of Henry II., duke of Brabant. In the following 
year Sophia handed over Hesse to her son Henry (1244-1308), 
who, remembering the connexion of Hesse and Thuringia, took 
the title of landgrave, and is the ancestor of all the subsequent 
rulers of the country. Jn 1292 Henry was made a prince of the 
Empire, and with him the history of Hesse properly begins. 

For nearly 300 years the history of Hesse is comparatively 
uneventful. The land, which fell into two main portions, upper 
Hesse round Marburg, and lower Hesse round Cisel, was twice 
divided between two members of the ruling family, but no pier- 
manent partition took place before the Reformation. A Latikiag 
was first palled together in 1387, and the landgraves were con- 


stantly at variance with the electors of Mainz, who had large 
temporal possessions in the country. They found time, however, 
to increase the area of Hesse. Giessen, part of Schmalkalden, 
Ziegenhain, Nidda and, after a long struggle, Katzenelnbogen 
were acquired, while in 1432 the abbey of Hersfeld placed itself 
under the protection of Hesse. The most noteworthy of the 
landgraves were perhaps Louis I. (d. 1458), a candidate for the 
German throne in 1440, and William II. (d. 1509), a comrade of 
the German king, Maximilian I. In 1509 William’s young son, 
Philip (g.v.), became landgrave, and by his vigorous jDersonality 
brought his country into prominence during the religious troubles 
of the 16th century. Following the example of his ancestors 
Philip cared for education and the general welfare of his land, 
and the Protestant university of Marburg, founded in 1527, owes 
to him its origin. When he died in 1567 Hesse was divided 
between his four sons into Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Hesse-Marburg and Hesse-Rheinfels. The lines ruling in Hesse- 
Rheinfels and Hesse-Marburg, or upper Hesse, became extinct 
in 1583 and 1604 respectively, and these lands passed to the two 
remaining branches of the family. The small landgraviate of 
Hesse-Homburg was formed in 1622 from Hesse-Darmstadt. 
After the annexation of Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Homburg by 
Prussia in 1866 Hesse-Darmstadt remained the only independent 
part of Hesse, and it generally receives the common name. 

Hesse-Philippsthal is an offshoot of Hesse-Cassel, and was 
founded in 1685 by Philip (d. 1721), son of the Landgrave 
William VI. In 1909 the representative of this family was the 
Landgrave Ernest (b. 1846). Hesse-Barchfeld was founded 
in 1721 by Philip’s son, William (d. 1761), and in 1909 its repre- 
sentative was the Landgrave Clovis (b. 1876). The lands of both 
these princes are now mediatized. llesse-Nassau is a province 
of Prussia formed in i866 from part of Hesse-Cassel and part of 
the duchy of Nassau. 

See H. B. Wenck, Hessische Landesgesohichte (Frankfort, 1783- 
1803) ; C. von Rommel, Geschichte von Hesse (Cassel, 1820-1858) ; 
F. Mfinschcr, Geschichte von Hesse (Marburg, 1894) ; F. Gundlach, 
Hesse und die Mainzer Stiftsfehde (Marburg, 1890) ; Walther, 
Literarisches Handbuch fUr Geschichte und Landeskunde von Hesse 
(Darmstadt, 1841 ; Supplement, 1850-1869) ; K. Ackermann, 
Bibliotheca Hessiat:a (Casscl, 1884-1899) ; Hoffmeister, Histonsch- 
genealogischcs Handbuch Uber alle Linien dcs Begentenhauses Hesse 
(Marburg, 1874), and the Zeitschrift des Vereins filr hessische Geschichte 
(1837-1904). 

HESSE-CASSEL (in German Kurhessen, i,e. Electoral Hesse), 
now the government district of ('assel in the Prussian province 
of Hesse-Nassau. It was till 1866 a landgraviate and electorate 
of Germany, consisting of several detached masses of territory, 
to the N .E. of Frankfort-on-the-Main. It contained a superficial 
area of 3699 sq. m., and its population in 1864 was 745,063. 

History . — The line of Hesse-Cassel was founded by William 
IV., surnamed the Wise, eldest son of Philip the Magnanimous. 
On his father’s death in 1567 he received one half of Hesse, with 
Cassel as iiis capital ; and this formed the landgraviate of Hesse- 
Cassel. Additions were made to it by inlieritance from his 
brother’s possessions. His son, Maurice the Learned ( 1 592-1627), 
turned Protestant in 1605, became involved later in the Thirty 
Years’ War, and, after being forced to cede some of his territories 
to the Darmstadt line, abdicated in favour of his son William V. 
(1627-1637), his younger sons receiving apanages which created 
several cadet lines of the house, of which that of Hesse-Rheinfels- 
Rotenburg survived till 1834. On the death of William V., 
whose territories had been conquered by the Imperialists, his 
widow Amalie Elizabeth, as regent for her son William VI. 
(1637-1663), reconquered the country and, witli the aid of the 
French and Swedes, held it, together with part of Westphalia. 
At the peace of Westphalia (1648), accordingly, Hesse-Cassel 
was augmented by the larger part of the countship of Schaum- 
burg and by the abbey of Hersfeld, secularized as a principality 
of the Empire. The Landgravine Amalie Elizabeth introduced 
the rule of primogeniture. William VI., who came of age in 1650, 
was an enlightened patron of learning and the arts. He was 
succeeded by his son William VIL, an infant, who died in 1670, 
and was succeeded by his brother Charles ( 1 670-1 730). Charles’s 
chief claim to remembrance is that he was tlie first ruler to adopt 
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the system of hiring his soldiers out to foreign powers as mer- 
cenaries^ as a means of improving the national finances. Frederick 
I., the next landgrave (1730-1751), had become by marriage king 
of Sweden, and on his death was succeeded in the landgraviate 
by his brother William Vlll. (1751-1760), who fought as an ally 
of England during the SJeven Years’ War. From his successor 
Frederick II. (1760-1785), who had become a Roman Catholic, 
22,000 Hessian troops were hired by England for about £3,191,000, 
to assist in the war against the North American colonies. This 
action, often bitterly criticized, has of late years found apologists 
(cf. V. Werthern, Die hessischen Uilfstruppen im uordamcrika^ 
nischen U abhdngigkeitskriege, Cassel, 1895). argaed that 
the troops were in any case mercenaries, and that the practice 
was quite comm^. Whatever opinion may be held as to 
this, it is certain that Frederick spent the money well : he did 
much for the development of the economic and intellectual 
improvement of the country. The reign of the next landgrave, 
William IX. (1785-1821), was an important epoch in the history 
of Hesse-Cassel. A.scending the throne in 1785, he took part 
in the war against France a few years later, but in 1795 peace 
was arranged by the treaty of Basel. For the loss in 1801 
of his possessions on the left bank of the Rhine he was in 1803 
compensated by some of the former French territory round 
Mainz, and at the same time was raised to the dignity of Elector 
{Kurf i.rsL) as William I. In 1806 he made a treaty of neutrality 
with Napoleon, but after the battle of Jena the latter, .suspect- 
ing William’s designs, occupied his country, and expelled him. 
Hesse-Cassel was then added to Jerome Bonaparte’s new kingdom 
of Westpiialia ; but after the battle of Leipzig in 1813 the 
French were driven out and on the 21st of .November the elector 
returned in triumph to his capital. A treaty concluded by 
him with the Allies (Dec, 2) stipulated that he was to receive 
back all his former territories, or their equivalent, and at the 
same time to restore the ancient constitution of his countr\\ 
This treaty, so far as the territories were concerned, was carried 
out by the powers at the congress of Vienna, They refused, 
however, the elector’s re(juest to be recognized as “ King of 
the Chatti ” (Kbnig dcr K alien), a request which was again 
rejected at the conference of Aix-la-('hapelle (1818). He 
therefore retained the now meaningless title of elector, with 
the predicate of royal highness.” 

The elector had signalized his restoration by abolishing 
with a stroke of the pen all the reforms introduced under the 
French regime, repudiatirjg the Westphalian debt and declaring 
null and void the sale of the crown domains. Everything wa.s 
set back to its condition on the ist of November 1806 ; even 
the officials had to descend to their former rank, and the army 
to revert to the old uniforms and powdered pigtails. The 
estates, indeed, were summoned in March 1815, l)ut the attempt 
to devise a constitution broke down ; their appeal to the federal 
diet at Frankfort to call the elector to order in the matter of 
the debt and the domains came to nothing owing to the inter- 
vention of Mctternich ; and in May 1816 they were dissolved, 
never to meet again. William T. died on the 27th of February 
1821, and was succeeded by his son, William II. Under him 
the constitutional crisis in Hesse-Cassel came to a head. He 
was arbitrary and avaricious like his fatlier, and moreover 
shocked public sentiment by his treatment ol his wife, a popular 
Prussian princess, and his relations with his mistress, one 
Emilie Ortldpp, created countess of Reichcnbach, whom he 
loaded with wealth. The July revolution in Paris gave the 
signal for disturbances ; the elector was forced to summon 
the estates ; and on the 5tli of January 1831 a con.stitution 
on the ordinary Liberal basis was signed. The elector now 
retired to Hanau, appointed his son Frederick William regent, 
and took no further part in public affairs. 

'Lhe regent, without his father’s coarseness, had a full share 
of his arbitrary and avaricious temper. Constitutional restric- 
tions were intolerable to him ; and the consequent friction with 
the diet was aggravated when, in 1832, Hassenpflug (q»v,) was 
placed at the head of the administration. The whole efforts of 
the elector and his minister were directed to nullifying the 
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constitutional control vested in the diet ; and the Opposition was 
fought by manipulating the elections, packing the judicial 
bench, and a vexatious and petty pi^rsecution of political 
“ suspects,” and this policy continued after the retirement of 
Hassenpflug in 1837. The situation that resulted issued in the 
revolutionary year 1848 in a general manifestation of piilflic 
discontent ; and Frederick William, who had become elector 
on his father’s death (November 20, 1847), was forex^d to dismiss 
his reactionary ministry and to agree to a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of democratic reform. This, however, was but short- 
lived. After the breakdown of the Frankfort National Parlia- 
ment, Frederick William joined the Prussian Northern Union, 
and deputies from Hesse-Cassel were sent to the Erfurt parlia- 
ment. But as Austria recovered strength, the elector’s policy 
changed. On the 23rd of February 1850 Hassenpflug was again 
placed at the head of the administration and threw himself 
with renewed zeal into the struggle against the constitution and 
into opposition to Prussia. On the 2nd of September the diet 
was dissolved ; tlie taxes were continued by electoral ordinance ; 
and the country was placed under martial law. It was at once 
clear, however, that the elector could not depend on his officers 
or troops, who remained faithful to their oath to the constitution. 
Hassenpflug persuaded the elector to leave Ciissel secretly with 
him, and on ihe 15th of October appealed for aid to the recon- 
stituted federal diet, which willingly pas.sed a decree of “ inter- 
vention.” On tlie 1st of November an Austrian and Bavarian 
force marched into the electorate. 

This was a direct challenge to I^russia, which under conventions 
with the elector had the right to the use of the military roads 
through Hesse that were her sole means of communication with 
her Rhine provinces. War seemed imminent ; Prussian troops 
also entertid the country, and shots were actually exclianged 
lietween the outposts. But Prussia was in no condition to take 
up the challenge ; and the diplomatic contest that followed 
issued in the Austrian triumph at Olmiitz (1851). Hesse was 
surrendered to the federal diet ; the taxes were collected by the 
federal forces, and all officials who refused to re(U)gnizc the new 
order were dismissed. In March 1852 the federal diet alndished 
the constitution of 1831, together with the reforms of 1848, and 
in April issued a new provisional constitution. The new diet 
had, under this, very narrow powers ; and the*, elector was free 
to carry out his policy of amassing money, forbidding the con- 
struction of railways and manufactories, and imposing strict 
orthodoxy on churches and schools. In 1855, however, Hassen- 
pflug — wiio had returned with the elector- was dismissed ; and 
five years later, after a p(^riod of growing agitation, a new 
constitution was granted with the consent of tlie federal diet 
(May 30, i860). 'J’he new chambers, luiwever, demanded the 
constitution of 1831 ; and, after several dissolutions which always 
resulted in the return of the same memliers, the federal diet 
decided to restore the constitution of 1831 (May 24, 1862). 
This had been due to a threat of Prussian occupation ; and it 
needed another such thn^at to persuade the elector to reassemble 
tlie chambers, which he had dismissed at the first sign of opposi- 
tion ; and he revenged himself by refusing to transact any 
public business. In 1866 the end came. The elector, full of 
grievances against Prussia, threw in his lot with Austria ; the 
electorate was at once overrun with Prussian troops ; ( asscl 
was occupied (June 20) ; and the (ik.ctor was carried a prisoner 
to Stettin. By the treaty oi Prague Hesse-Cassel was annexed 
to Prussia. The elector Frtidcrick William (d. 1875) kad been, 
by the terms of the treaty of cession, guaranU;ed the entailed 
property of his house. This was, however, sequestered in 1868 
owing to his intrigues against Prussia ; part of the income was 
paid, however, to the elde.st agnate, the landgrave Frederick 
(d. 1884), and part, together with certain castles and palaces, 
was assigned to the cadet lines of Philipp.sthal and Jfliilippsthal- 
Barchfeld. 

See K. W. Wijjpermanii, Kurhessen seU den T-veiheitskriegen 
(Cassel, 1850): Roth, Geschichtc von (Cassel, 185^; 

2nd ed. continued by Stamford, 1883 1885) ; fJ. Grafe, Der Ver^ 
fassungskampf in Kurhessen (Leipzig, 1851) and works under 
Hesse. 
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HESSE-OARMSTADT» a grand-duchy in Germany, the history 
of which begins with the partition of Hesse in 15^7. George I. 
(i 547 ~i 597 )> the youngest son of the landgrave Philip, received 
the upper county of Katzenelnbogen, and, selecting Darmstadt 
as his residence, became the founder of the Hesse-Darmstadt 
line. Additions to the landgraviate were made both in the 
reigns of George and of his son and successor, Louis V. (1577- 
1626), but in 1622 Hesse- Horn burg was cut off to form an apanage 
for George’s youngest son, Frederick (d. 1638). Although Louis 
V., who foundefl the university of Giessen in 1607, was a Lutheran, 
he and his son, George II. (1605-1661), sided with the im- 
perialists in the Thirty Years’ War, during which Hesse-Darm- 
stadt suffered very severely from the ravages of the Swedes. 
In this struggle Hessc-Cassel took the other side, and the rivalry 
between the two landgraviates was increased by a dispute over 
Hesse-Marburg, the ruling family of which had become extinct 
in 1604. This quarrel was interwoven with the general thread 
of the Thirty Years’ War, and was not finally settled until 1648, 
when the disputed territory was divided between the two claim- 
ants. Louis VI. (d. 1678), a careful and patriotic prince, followed 
the policy of the three previous landgraves, but the anxiety of 
his son, Ernest Louis (d. 1739), to emulate the French court 
under Louis XIV. led his country into debt. Under Ernest 
Louis and his son and succe.ssor, Louis VllL (d. 1768), another 
dispute occurred between Darmstadt and (,'assel ; this time 
it was over the succession to the county of Hanau, which was 
eventually divided, Hesse-Darmstadt receiving Lichtenberg. 
During the 18th century the War of the Austrian Succession and 
the Seven Years’ War dealt heavy blows at the prosiiierity of 
the landgraviate, which was always loyal to the house of Austria. 
Louis IX. (1719-1790), who served in the Prussian army under 
Frederick tlie Great, is chiefly famous as the husband of Caroline 
(1721-1774), “ the great landgravine,” who counted Goethe, 
Herder and Grimm among her friends and was desenlied by 
Frederick the Great as femina sexu, ingenio vir. In April 1790, 
just after the outbreak of the French Revolution, Louis X. 
(1753-1830), an educated prince who shared the tastes and 
friendships of his mother, Caroline, became landgrave. In 1792 
he joined the allies against France, but in 1799 he was compelled 
to sign a treaty of neutrality. In 1803, having formally sur- 
rendered the part of Hesse on the left bank of the Rhine which 
had been taken from him in the early days of the Revolution, 
Louis received in return a much larger district which had formerly 
belonged to the duchy of Westphalia, the electorate of Mainz 
and the bishopric of Worms. In i8o6, being a member of the 
confederation of the Rhine, he took tlie title of Louis L, grand- 
duke of Hesse ; he supported Napoleon with troops from 1805 
to 1813, but after the battle of Ix:ipzig he joined the allies. 
In 1815 the congress of Vienna made another cliange in the 
area and boundaries of Hesse-Darmstadt. Louis secured again 
a district on the left bank of the Rhine, including the cities of 
Mainz and Worms, but he made cessions of territory to Prussia 
and to Jiavaria and he recognized the independence of llesse- 
Homburg, which had recently been incorporated with his lands. 
However, his title of grand-duke was confirmed, and as grand- 
duke of iiesso and of the Rhine he entered the Germanic con- 
federation. Soon the growing desire for liberty made itself 
felt in Hesse, and in 1820 Louis gave a constitution to the land ; 
various forms were carried through ; the system of government 
was reorganized, and in 1828 Hesse-Darmstadt joined the 
Prussian Zollverein, Louis I., who did a great deal for the 
welfare of his country, died on the 6th of April 1830, and was 
followed on the throne by his son, Louis IL (1777-1848). This 
grand-duke had some trouble with his Landtags but, dying on 
the i6th of June 1848, he left his son, Louis 111 . (1806-1877), 
to meet the fury of the revolutionary year 1848. Many conces- 
sions were made to the popular will, but during the subsequent 
reaction these were withdrawn, and the period between 1850 
and 1871, when Karl Friedrich Reinhard, Freiherr von Dalwigk 
(1802-1880), was chiefly responsible for the government of Hesse- 
Dannstadt, was one of repression, although some benefits were 
conferred upon the people. Daiwigk was one of Prussia’s 


enemies, and during the war of 1866 the grand-duke fought on 
the Austrian side, the result being that he was compelled to 
pay a heavy indemnity and to cede certain districts, including 
Hesse-Homburg, which he had only just acquired, to Prussia. 
In 1867 Louis entered the North German Confederation, but only 
for his lands north of the Main, and in 1871 Hesse-Darmstadt 
became one of the states of the new German empire. After the 
withdrawal of Dalwigk from public life at this time a more 
liberal policy was adopted in Hesse. Many reforms in ecclesi- 
astical, educational, financial and administrative matters were 
introduced, and in general the grand-duchy may be said to have 
passed largely under the influence of Prussia, which, by an 
arrangement made in 1896, controls the Hessian railway system. 
The constitution of 1820, subject to four subsequent modifica- 
tions, is still the law of the land, the legislative power being 
vested in two chambers and the executive power being exercised 
by the three departments of the ministry of state. Since the 
annexation of Hesse-Cassel by Prussia in 1866 the grand-duchy 
has been known simply as Hesse. Louis III, died on the 13th 
of June 1877, and was succeeded by his nephew, Louis IV. 
(1837-1892), a son-in-law of Queen Victoria ; he died on the 
13th of March 1892, and was succeeded by his son, Ernest 
Louis (b. 1868). This grand-duke’s marriage with Victoria 
(b. 1876), daughter of Alfred, duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
was dissolved in 1901 . The union was childless, and consequently 
in 1902 a law regulating the succession was passed. By this 
the landgrave Alexander Frederick (b. 1863), the representative 
of the family which ruled Hesse-Cassel until 1866, was declared 
the heir to Hesse in case the grand-duke died without sons. 
However, in 1905 Ernest Louis married Elcnorc, princess of 
Solms-Hohensolms-Lich (b. 1871), by whom he had a son George 
(b. 1906). 

See L. Baur, Urkunden zur hessischen Landes- ^ Oris- und ramilien- 
geschichte (Darmstadt, 1846-1873) ; StciiuT, Gcschichle des Grass- 
herzogiums Hessen (Darmstadt, 1833-183,1) ; Klein, Das Gross- 
herzogtum Hessen (Mainz, 1861) ; E\vald,"//is/er/\9cAr Obcrsicht der 
TerrUarialverundcrungen der Landgrafsohaft Hessen und des Gross- 
herzogtums Hessen (Darmstadt, 1872) ; F. Soldan, Geschichie des 
Grosshcrzogtunis Hessen ((iiesseii, i8y6) ; H. He])i)C, Kirehengeschichte 
beider Hessen (Marburi(, 1876-1878) ; C. Kessler, Gcschuhtc von 
Hessen (Cassel, 1891), and Hessische Landes- und Volkskundc 
(Marburg, H)04-i9o6); F. Kiichlcr, A. E. Braun and A. K. Weber, 
Verfassitngs- und VerwaHitngsrecht dcs Grossherzogiutns Hessen (Darm- 
stadt, 1894-1897) ; H. Kiinzel, Grossherzogium Hessen (Giessen, 
1893) ; and W. Zeller, llandbuch der Verfassttng und Verwaltung 
im Grossherzogium Hessen (Darmstcidl, 1883 i8(>3). See also 
Archiv filr hessische Gesrhichtc und Altcrtumskundc (Darmstadt, 
1894 tol.) and Hessisches lirkundcnbuch (Leipzig, 1879 fol.). 

HESSE-HOMBURG, formerly a small landgraviate in Germany. 
It consisted of two parts, the district of Tlomburg on the right 
side of the Rhine, and the district of Meisenheirn, which was 
added in 1815, on the left side of the same river. Its area 
was about 100 sq. m., and its population in 1864 was 27,374. 
Tlomburg now form.s part of the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau, and Meisenheirn of the province of the Rhine. Hesse- 
Homburg was formed into a separate landgraviate in 1622 
by Frederick 1. (d. 1638), son of George 1 ., landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, although it did not become independent of He.sse- 
Daruistadt until 1768. By two of Frederick’s sons it was divided 
into Hesse - Tlomburg and Hesse - Homburg - Bingenheim ; but 
these parts were again united in 1681 under the rule of Frederick’s 
third son, Frederick II. (d. 1 708). In 1806, during the long reign 
of the landgrave Frederick V., which extended from 1751 to 
1820, Hesse-Homburg was mediatized, and incorporated with 
Hesse-Darmstadt ; but in 1815 by the congress of Vienna the 
latter state was compelled to recognize the independence of 
Hesse-Homburg, which was increased by the addition of Meisen- 
heim. Frederick V. joined the German confederation as a 
sovereign prince in 1817, and after his death his five soas in 
succession filled the throne. The last of these, Ferdinand, 
who succeeded in 1848, granted a liberal constitution to his 
people, but cancelled it during the reaction of 1852. When he 
died on the 24th of March 1866, Hesse-Homburg w^as inherited 
by Louis ITT., grand-duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, while Meisenheirn 
fell to Prussia. In the following September, however, Louis 
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was forced to cede his new possession to Prussia^ as he had 
supported Austria during the war between these two powers. 

See R. Schwartz, Landgyaf Friedrich V. von Hessen- ffomburg and 
seine Familie (1878) ; and von Herget, Das landgrdfiichc Haus 
Hamburg (Homburg, 1903). ' 

HESSB-NASSAU (Ger. Hessen-Nassau), a province of Prussia^ 
bounded, from N. to E., S. and W., successively by Westphalia, 
Waldeck, Hanover, the province of Saxony, the Thuringian 
States, Bavaria, Hesse and the Rhine Province. There are 
small detached portions in Waldeck, Thuringia, &c. ; on the 
other hand the province enclaves the province of Oberhessen 
belonging to the grand-duchy of Hesse, and the circle of Wetzlar 
belonging to the Rhine Province. Hesse-Nassau was formed 
in 1867-1868 out of the territories which accrued to Priussia after 
the war of 1866, namely, the landgraviate of Hcsse-Cassel and 
the duchy of Nassau, in addition to the greater part of the 
territory of Frankfort-on-Main, parts of the grand-duchy of 
Hesse, the territory of Homburg and the coimtship of liesse- 
Homburg, together with certain small districts which belonged 
to Bavaria. It is now divided into the governments of Cassel 
and Wiesbaden, the second of which consists mainly of the former 
territory of Nassau (q.v,). 

The province has an area of 6062 sq. m., and had a population 
in 1905 of 2,070,052, being the fourtli most densely populated 
province in Prussia, after Berlin, the Rhine Province and 
Westphalia. The east and north parts lie in the basin of the 
river Fulda, which near the north-eastern boundar}' joins with 
the Werra to form the Weser. The Main forms part of the 
southern boundary, and the Rhine the south-western ; the 
western part of the province lies mostly in the basin of the 
Lahn, a tributary of the Rhine. The province is generally hilly, 
the highest hills oc(!urring in the east and west. The Fulda 
rises in the Wasserkuppe (3117 ft.), an eminence of the Rhonge- 
birge, the highest in the province. In the souih-west are the 
Taunus, bordering the Main, and the Westcrwald, west of the 
Lahn, in which the highest points respectively are the Grosser 
Feldberg (2887 ft.) and the Fuchskauten (2155 ft.). The 
congeries of small groups of lower hills in the north are known as 
the Hessische Bergland. 

The province is not notably well suited to agriculture, but 
in forests it is the richest in Prussia, and the timber trade is 
large. The chief trees are beech, oak and conifers. Cattle- 
breeding is extensively practised. The vine is cultivated 
chiefly on the slopes of the Taunus, in the south-west, where 
the names of several towns are well known for their wines — 
Schie^stei^, Erbach (Marcobrunner), Joliannisberg, Geisenheim, 
Riidesheim, Assmannshausen. Iron, coal, copper and manganese 
are mined, 'fhe mineral springs are important, including those 
at Wiesbaden, Homburg, I-angcnschwalbach, Nenndorf, Schlan- 
genbad and Soden. The chief manufacturing centres are Cassel, 
Diez, Eschwege, Frankfort, Fulda, Gross Almcrode, Hanau and 
Hersfeld. The province is divided for administration into 
42 circles (Kreise), 24 in the government of Cassel and 18 in that 
of Wiesbaden. It returns 14 representatives to the Reichstag. 
Marburg is the seat of a university. 

HESSE-ROTENBURG» a German landgraviate which was 
broken up in 1834. In 1627 Ernest (1623 1693), ^ younger son 
of Maurice, landgrave of Hesse-CXssel (d. 1632), received Rheins- 
fels and lower Katzenelnbogen as his inheritance, and some years 
later, on the deaths of two of his brothers, he added Eschwege, 
Rotenburg, Wanfried and other districts to his possessions. 
Ernest, who was a convert to the Roman ("atholic Church, was 
a great traveller and a voluminous writer. About 1700 his two 
sons, William (d. 1725) and Charles (d. 1711), divided their 
territories, and founded the families of IIcsse-Rotenburg and 
Hesse- Wanfried. The latter family died out in 1755, when 
William’s grandson, Constantine (d. 1778), reunited the lands 
except Rheinfels, which had been acquired by Hesse-Cassel in 
*735> Q-itd ruled them as landgrave of Hesse-Rotenburg. At 
the peace of Lun6ville in 1801 the part of the landgraviate on 
the left bank of the Rhine was surrendered to France, and in 
1815 other parts were ceded to Prussia, the landgrave Victor 
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Amadeus being compensated by the abbey of Corvey and the 
Silesian duchy of Ratibor. Victor was the last male member 
of his family, so, with the consent of Prussia, he bequeathed 
his allodial estates to his nephew.s the princes Victor and ( hlodwig 
of Hohenlohc - Waldenburg - Schillingsfiirst (sec Hoheni.ohe). 
When the landgrave died on the 12th of November 1834 the 
remaining parts of Hesse-Rotenburg were united with Hessc- 
Cassel according to the arrangement of 1627. It may be noted 
that Hesse-Rotenburg was ne>^er completely independent of 
Hesse-Cassel. Perhaps the most celebrated member of this 
family was Charles Constantine (1752-1821), a younger .son of 
the landgrave Constantine, who wa.s called “ citoyen Hesse,” 
and who took part in the French Revolution. 

HESSIAN, the name of a jute fabric made as a plain cloth, 
in various degrees of fineness, width and quality. The common, 
or standard, hessian is 40 in. wide, weighs 10 J oz. per yd., 
and in the finished state contains about 12 threads and 12 J 
picks per in. The name is probably of German origin, and the 
fabric was originally made from flax and tow. .Small quantities 
of cloth are still made from yarns of these fibres, but the jute 
fibre, owing to its comparative cheapness, has now almost 
supplanted all others. 

This useful cloth is employed in countless ways, especially for 
packing all kinds of dry goods, while large quantities, of different 
qualities, arc made up into bags for sugar, flour, coffee, grain, 
ore, manure, sand, potatoes, onions, &'c. Indeed, bags made 
from one or other quality of this cloth, or from sacking, bagging 
or tarpaulin, form the most convenient, and at the same time 
the cheapest covering for any kind of goods which are not 
damaged by being crushed. 

Certain typc.s are specially treated, dyed black, tan or other 
colour, or left in their natural colour, stiffened and used for 
paddings and linings for cheap clothing, boots, shoes, bags 
and other articles. When dyed in art shades the cloth forms 
an attractive decoration for stages and platforms, and generally 
for any temporary erection, and in many cases it is stencilled 
and then used for wall decoration. 

The great linoleum industry depends upon certain type.s of this 
fabric for the foundation of its products, while large quantities 
are used for the backs of fringe rugs, spring mattresses and the 
upholstery of furniture. 

The great centres for the manufacture of this fabric are 
Dundee and ("alcutta, and every variety of the cloth, and all 
kinds of hand- and machine-sewn, as w(dl as seamle.ss bags, arc 
made in the former city. I’he American name for hessian is 
burlap ; this particular kind is 40 in. wide, and is now largely 
made in Calcutta as well as in Dundee and other places. 

HESSUS, HELIUS EOBANUS (i48^>- 1540), German Latin 
poet, was bom at Ilalgehausen in Hesse-Classel, on the 6th of 
January 1488. His family name is .said to have been Koch ; 
Eoban was the name of a local .saint; Hessus indicates the land of 
his birth, Helius the fact that he was bom on Sunday. In 1504 
he entered the university of Erfurt, and soon after his graduation 
was appointed rector of the school of St Severus. 'J his post he 
soon lost, and spent the years 1 509-151 3at the court of tlie bishop 
of Ricsenburg. Returning to Erfurt, he was reduced to great 
straits owing to his drunken and irregular habits. At length 
(in 1517) he was appointed professor of I.atin in the university. 
He was prominently associated with the distinguislied men of the 
time (Johann Reuchlin, Conrad Feutinger, Ulrich von Hutlen, 
Conrad Mutianus), and took part in the political, religious and 
literary quarrels of the period, 1 nally declaring in favour of 
Luther and the Reformation, although his subsequent conduct 
showed that he was actuated by selfish motives. 'Ihe iiniversily 
was seriously weakened by the growing popularity of the new 
university of Wittenberg, and Hessus endeavoured (l)ut without 
success) to gain a living by the practice of medicine. Through 
the influence of C^imerarius and Mclanchthon, he obtained a post 
at Nuremberg (1526), but, Imding a regular life distasteful, he 
again went back to Erfurt (1533). But it was not the Ivrfurt he 
had known ; his old friends were dead or liad left the place ; the 
university was deserted. A lengthy poem gained him the favour 
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of the landgrave of Hesse, by whom he was summoned in 1 536 as 
professor of poetry and history to Marburg, where he died on the 
5th of October 1540, Hessus, who was considered the foremost 
Latin poet of his age, was a facile verse-maker, but not a true 
poet. He wrote what he thought was likely to pay or secure him 
the favour of some important person. He wrote local, historical 
and military poems, idylls, epigrams and occasional pieces, 
collected under the title of Sylvae, His most popular works were 
translations of the Psalms into Latin distichs (which reached 
forty editions) and of the Iliad into hexameters. His most 
original poem was the Hercides in imitation of Ovid, consist- 
ing of letters from holy women, from the Virgin Marj^ down to 
Kunigunde, wife of the emperor Henry 11. 

His Epistolae were edited by his friend Camorarius, who also wrote 
his life (1553)- There arc later accounts of him by M. Hertz (i860), 
G. Schwertzell (1874) and C. Krause (1879) ; see also D. F. Strauss, 
Ulrich von Ilutten (Eng. trans., 1874). His poems on Nuremberg 
and other towns have been edited with commentaries and ibth- 
century illustrations by J. Neff and V. von Loga in M. Herrmann and 
S. SzamatoJski's Lateinische Literaturdenkmdler des XV, u. XV L 
Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1896). 

HESTIA, in Greek mythology, the “ fire-goddess,’* daughter 
of Cronus and Rhea, the goddess of hearth and home. Slie is 
not mentioned in Homer, although the hearth is recognized as 
a place of refuge for suppliants ; this seems to show that her 
worship was not universally acknowledged at the time of the 
Homeric poems. In post-Homeric religion she is one of the 
twelve Olympian deities, but, as the abiding goddess of the 
household, she never leaves Olympus. When Apollo and 
Poseidon became suitors for her liand, she swore to remain a 
maiden for ever ; whereupon Zeus bestowed upon her the 
honour of presiding over all sacrifices. To her the opening 
sacrifice was offered; to her at the sacrificial meal tJie first and 
last liliations were poured. The fire of Hestia was always kept 
burning, and, if by any accident it became extinct, only sacred 
fire produced by friction, or by burning glasses drawing fire from 
the sun, might be used to rekindle it. Hestia is the goddess of 
the family union, the personification of the idea of home ; and as 
the city union is only the family union on a large scale, she was 
regarded as the goddess of the state. In this character her special 
sanctuary was in the prytaneum, where the common hearth-fire 
round which the magistrates meet is e\ er burning, and where the 
sacred rites that sanctify the concord of city life are perfoimcd. 
From this fire, as the representative of th(? life of the city, intend- 
ing colonists took the fire which war. to be kindled on the hearth 
of the new colony. Hestia was closely connected with Zeus, the 
god of the family both in its external relation of hospitality and 
its internal unity round its own hearth ; in the Odyssey a form 
of oath is by Zeus, the table and the hearth. Again, Hestia is 
often associated with Hermes, the two representing home and 
domestic life on the one hand, and liusiness and outdoor life on 
the other ; or, according to others, the a.ssociation is local — that 
of the god of boundaries with the goddess of the house. In 
later philosophy Hestia became the hearth of the universe — the 
personification of the earth as the centre of the universe, identified 
with Cybele and Demetcr. As Hestia had her home in the 
prytaneum, special temples dedicated to her are of rare occurrence. 
She is seldom represented in works of art, and plays no important 
part in legend. It is not certain that any really Greek statues of 
Hestia are in existence, although the Giustiniani Vesta in the 
Torlonia Museum i^ usually accepted as such. In this she is 
represented standing upright, simply robed, a hood over her 
head, the left hand raised and pointing upwards. The Roman 
deity corresponding to the Greek Hestia is Vesta {q.v,). 

See A. Prt'uncr, Hestia- Vesta (1864), the standard treatise on the 
subjcjct, and his article in Roscher’a Lexikon der Mythohgie ; J. G. 
Frazer, " The Prytaneuni,” &c., in Journal of Philology, xiv. (i vSiS5) ; 
G. Hagemann, Dc Graccorum prytaneis (1S81), with bibliopaphy 
and notes ; Homeric Hymns, xxix., cd. T. W. Alien and E. E. Sikes 
(1904) : Farnell, Cults, the Greek States, v. (1900). 

HESYCHASTS at or iJcnyafovTc?, from i/trexos, 

quiet, also called d/jt0aAd\^i'\ot, Umhiiicanimi, and sometimes 
referred to as Euchites, Massalians or Palamites), a quietistic 
sect which arose, during the later period of the Byzantine 


empire, among the monks of the Greek church, especially at 
Mount Athos, then at the height of its fame and influence under 
the reign of Andronicus the younger and the abbacy of Symeon. 
Owing to various adventitious circumstances the sect came into 
great prominence politically and ecclesiastically for a few years 
about the middle of the 14th century. Their opinion and practice 
will be best represented in the words of one of their early teachers 
(quoted by Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 63) : “ When thou art 
alone in thy ceU shut thy door, and seat thyself in a comer ; 
raise thy mind above all things vain and transitory ; recline thy 
beard and chin on thy breast ; turn thine eyes and thy thought 
towards the middle of thy belly, the region of the navel (ofiKpakos) ; 
and search the place of the heart, the seat of the soul. At first 
all will be dark and comfortless ; but if thou persevere day and 
night, thou wilt feel an ineffable joy ; and no sooner has the soul 
discovered the place of the heart than it is involved in a mystic 
and ethereal light.” About the year 1337 this hesy chasm, which 
is obviously related to certain well-known forms of Oriental 
mysticism, attracted the attention of the learned and versatile 
Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, who at that time held the office of 
abbot in the Basil ian monastery of St Saviour’s in Constantinople, 
and who had visited the fraternities of Mount Athos on a tour of 
inspection. Amid much that he disapproved, what he specially 
took exception to as heretical and blasphemous was the doctrine 
entertained as to the nature of this divine light, the fruition of 
which was the supposed reward of hcsycliastic contemplation. 
It was maintained to be the pure and perfect essence of God 
Himself, that eternal light which had been manifested to the 
disciples on Mount Tabor at the transfiguration. I'his Barlaam 
held to be polytheistic, inasmuch as it postulated two eternal 
substances, a visible and an invisible God. On the hesychastic 
side the controversy was taken up by Gregory Palamas, after- 
wards archbishop of Thessalonica, who laboured to establish 
a distinction between eternal oiWta and eternal cvepycia. In 
134X the dispute came before a synod held at Constantinople 
and presided over by the emperor Andronicus ; the assembly, 
influenced by the veneration in which the writings of the pseudo- 
Dionysius were held in the Eastern (Church, overawed 13arlaam, 
who recanted and returned to Calabria, afterwards becoming 
bishop of liierace in the Latin communion. One of his friends, 
(Gregory Acindyniis, continued the controversy, and three other 
synods on the subject were held, at the second of which the 
liarlaamitcs gained a brief victory. But in 1351 under the 
presidency of the emperor John Cantacuzenus, the uncreated 
light of Mount Tabor was established as an article of faith for 
the Greeks, who ever since have been ready to recognize it as an 
additional ground of separation from the Roman Church. Tlie 
contemporary historians Cantacuzenus and N icephonis Gregoras 
deal very copiously with this subject, taking the Hesychast and 
Barlaamite sides respectively. It may be mentioned that in the 
time of Justinian the word hesychast was applied to monks in 
general simply as descriptive of the quiet and contemplative 
character of their pursuits. 

See article " Hcsycliasten ” in Hcrzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie 
(3rd cd., 1900), whore further references arc given. 

HESYCHIUS, grammarian of Alexandria, probably flourished 
in the 5th century a.d. He was probably a pagan ; and the 
explanations of words from Gregory of Nazianzus and other 
Christian writers {glossae sacrae) are interpolations of a later 
time. He has left a Greek dictionary, containing a copious 
list of peculiar words, forms and phrases, with an explanation 
of their meaning, and often with a reference to the author 
who used them or to the district of Greece where they were 
current. Hence the book is of great value to the student 
of the Greek dialects ; while in the restoration of the text 
of the classical authors generally, and particularly of such 
writers as Aeschylus and Theocritus, who used many unusual 
words, its value can hardly be exaggerated. The explanations 
of many epithets and phrases reveal many important facts 
about the religion and social life of the ancients. In a prefau^ry 
letter liesychius mentions that his lexicon is based on that of 
Diogenianus (itself extracted from an earlier work by Pamphilus), 
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but that he has also used similar works by Aristarchus^ Apion, 
Heliodorus and others. 

The text is very corrupt, and the order of the words has often been 
disturbed. There is no doubt that many interpolations, be.sidcs the 
Christian glosses, have been made. The work has come down to 
us from a .single MS. , now in the library at Venice, from which the 
editio princcps was published. Tlie l>est edition is by M. Schmidt 
(1858-1 868) ; in a smaller edition (1867) he attempts to distinguish 
the additions made by Hesychius to the work of Diogenianus. 

HESYCHIUS OF BOLETUS, Greek chronicler and biographer, 
surnamed lUustrius, son of an advocate, flourished at Con- 
stantinople in the 5th century a.d. during the reign of Justinian. 
According to Photius (cod. 69) he was the author of three 
important works, (i) A Compendium of Universal History 
in six books, front. Bolus, the reputed founder of the Assyrian 
empire, to Anastasius I. (d. 518^. A considerable fragment 
has been preserved from the sixth book, entitled llarpta 
Kcui'CTTavTii/ouTrcJAews, a history of Byzantium from its earliest 
beginnings till the time of Constantine the Great. (2) A 
Biographical Dictionary (*()i/o/xfXToA.(Iyo« or lltVa^) of Learned 
Men, arranged according to classes (poets, philosophers), the chief 
sources of which were the ^Iokhtikii liTropia of Aelius Dionysius 
and the works of Herennius Philo. Much of it has been in- 
corporated in the lexicon of Suidas, as wc learn from that 
autiior. It is disputed, however, whether the words in Suidas 
(“ of which this book is an epitome ”) mean that Suidas himself 
epitomized the work of Hesychius, or whether they are part 
of the title of an already epitomized Hesychius used by Suidas. 
The second view is more generally held. The epitome referred 
to, in which alpliabetical order was substituted for arrangement 
in classes and some articles on Christian writers added as a 
concession to the times, is assigned from internal indications 
to the years 820-S37. Both it and the original work are lost, 
with the exception of the excerpts in Photius and Suidas. A 
smaller compilation, chiefly from Diogenes Laertius and Suidas, 
with a similar title, is the work of an unknown author of the 
nth or 12th century. (3) A History of the Reign of Justin 
I, (riS-527) and the early years of Justinian, completely lost. 
Photius praises tlie style of Hesychius, and credits him with 
being a veracious historian. 

Lditioiis : j. C. Orolli (1820) and J. ITach (1882) ; fragments in 
C. W. Miillcr, Frag. hist. Craac. iv. 143 and in T. lYeger’s Scriptorcs 
originis Constantinopolitanac , i. (1901) ; PseudoHiesychius, by J. 
Flach (1880) ; see generally C. l^umbachcr, Geschichte der byzanti- 
nischen JMeratur (1897). 

HETAERISBI (Gr. craipa, a mistress), the term employed 
by anthropologists to express the primitive condition of man 
in his sexual relations. The earliest social organization of 
the human race was characterized by the absence of the institu- 
tion of marriage in any form. VVomen were the common 
property of their tribe, and the children never knew their fathers. 

HETEROKARYOTA, a zoological name proposed by S. j. 
Hickson for the Infusoria iq.v.) on the ground of the dilTerentia- 
tion of their nuclear apparatus into meganucleus and micro- 
nucleus (or nuclei). 

Sec Laukestcr’s Treatise of Zoology ^ vol. i. fasc. i (1903). 

HETERONOMY (from Gr. eVc/jos and vo/ws, the rule of 
another), tlte state of b iiig und r the rule of another person. 
In ethics the term is specially used as the antithesis of 
“ autonomy,” which, especially in Kantian terminology, treats 
of the true self as will, determining itself by its own law, the 
moral law, “ Heteronomy ” is therefore applied by Kant to 
all other ethical systems, inasmuch as they place the individual 
in subjection to external laws of conduct. 

HETMAN (a Polish word, probably derived from the Ger. 
Hauptmann, head-man or captain ; the Russian form is ataman), 
a military title formerly in use in Poland : the Hetman Wielki, 
or Great Hetman, was the chief of the armed forces of the 
nation, and commanded in the field, except when the king 
was present in person. The oflFice was abolished in 1792. From 
Poland the word was introduced into Russia, in the form ataman, 
and was adopted by the Cossacks, as a title for their head, 
who was practically an independent prince, when under the 
suzerainty of Poland. After the acceptance of Russian rule 
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by the Cossacks in 1654, the post was shorn of its power. The 
title of “ ataman ” or “ hetman of all the Cossacks ” is held 
by the Cesarcvitch. “Ataman” or “hetman” is also the 
name of the elected elder of the stanitsa, the unit of Cossack 
administration. (See Cossacks.) 

HETTNER, HERMANN THEODOR (1821-1882), German 
literary historian and writer on the history of art, was bom at 
Leisersdorf, near Goldberg, in Silesia, on the ]2th of March 
1821. At the universities of Berlin, Halle and Heidelberg he 
devoted himself chiefly to the study of philosophy, but in 1843 
turned his attention to aesthetics, art and literature. With a 
view to furthering these studies, he spent three years in Italy, 
and, on his return, published a Vorschule zur hildenden Knnst 
der Alien (1848) and an essay on Die neapolilanischen Mater- 
schulen. He became Privatdozent for aesthetics and the history 
of art at Heidelberg and, after the publication of his suggestive 
volume on Die romantische Schule in ihrem Zusammenhang 
mit Goethe und Schiller (1850), accepted a call as professor to 
Jena where he lectured on the history of both art and literature. 
In 1855 he was appointed director of the royal collections of 
antiquities and the museum of plaster casts at l)rcsden, to which 
posts were subsequently added that of director of the historical 
museum and a professorship at the royal Polytechniktim. He 
died in Dresden on the 29th of May 1882. Hettner’s chief work 
is his TJleraturgeschichte des /Sten Jahrhunderis, which appeared 
in three parts, devoted respectively to English, French and 
German literature, between 1856 and 1870 (5th ed. of I. and IT., 
revised by A. Brandi and II. Morf, 1S94 ; 4th of III., revised by 
O. Harnack, 1894). Although to some extent influenced by the 
political and literary theories of the Heg(‘lian school, which, 
since Hetlru‘r\s day have fallen into discredit, and at times 
losing sight of the main issues of literary development over 
questions of social evolution, this work belongs to the best 
histories that the 19th century produced. Hetiner’s judgment 
is sound and his point of view always original and stimulating. 
His other works include Griechische Reiseskizzen (1853), Das 
moderne Drama (1852) — a book that arose from a c()rresp>ondence 
with Gottfried Keller — Italiemsche Siudien (1879), several 
works descriptive of the Dresden art collections. His Kleine 
Schriften were collected and published in 1884. 

See A. Stern, Hermann Hetlner, cin Lehensbild (1883) ; IT. Spilzer, 
H. HelUiers kunstphilosophische Anfdnge und Liter at urdslheiik {1903). 

HETTSTEDT, a town of Germany, in Prussian Saxony, on the 
Wipper, and at the junction of the railways Berlin- lilanken- 
heim and Ilcttstcdt-llalle, 23 m. N.W. of the last town. Pop. 
(1905), 9230. It has a Roman Catholic and four Evangelical 
churches, and has manufactures of machinery, pianofortes and 
artificial manure. In the neighbourhood are mines of argenti- 
ferous coppKT, and the surrounding district and villages are 
occupied with smi;lting and similar works. Silver and sulphuric 
acid are the otlier chief products ; nickel and gold are also found 
in small quantities. In the Kaiser Friedrich mine clo.se by, the 
first steam-engine in Germany was erected on the 23rd of August 
1785. Hettstedt is mentioned as early as 1046 : in 1220 it 
possessed a castle ; and in 1380 it received civic privileges. 
When the countship of Mansfeld was seejuestrated, Hettstedt 
came into the possession of Saxony, passing to Prussia in 1813. 

HEUGLIN, THEODOR VON (1824-1876), German traveller 
in north-cast Africa, was born on the 20th of March 1824 at 
Hirschlanden near Ivconberg in W^urttemberg. His father was 
a Protestant pastor, and he was trained to be a mining engineer. 
He was ambitious, however, to become a scientific inve.stigalor 
of unknown regions, and with that object studied the natural 
sciences, especially zcjology. In 1850 he went to Egypt where 
lie learnt Arabic, afterwards visiting Arabia Petraca. In 1852 
he accompanied Dr Reitz, Austrian consul at Khartum, on a 
journey to Abyssinia, and in the next year was appointed 
Dr Reitz’s successor in the consulate. While he held this 
post he travelled in Aby.ssinia and Kordofan, making a 
valuable collection of natural history specimens. In 1857 
he journeyed through the coast lands of the African side of the 
Red Sea, and along the .Somali coast. In i860 he was chosen 
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leader of an expedition to search for Eduard Vogel^ his com- 
panions including Werner Munzinger^ Gottlob Kinzelbach^ 
and Dr Hermann Steudner. In June i86i the party landed at 
Massawa^ having instructions to go direct to Khartum and thence 
to Wadai, where Vogel was thought to be detained. Heuglin, 
accompanied by Dr Steudner, turned aside and made a wide 
detour through Abyssinia and the Galla country, and in con- 
sequence the IcfuhTship of the expedition was taken from him. 
He and Steudner reached Khartum in 1862 and there joined the 
party organized by Miss Tinnd. With her or on their own 
account, they travelled up the White Nile to Gondokoro and 
explored a great part of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, where Steudner 
died of fever on the 10th of April 1863. Heuglin returned to 
Europe at the end of 1864. In 1870 and 1871 he made a valuable 
series of explorations in Spitsbergen and Novaya 2^mlya ; but 
1875 found him again in north-east Africa, in the country of 
the Beni Amer and northern Abyssinia. He was preparing 
for an exploration of the island of Sokotra, when he died, at 
Stuttgart, on the 5th of November 1876. It is principally by 
his zoological, and more especially his ornithological, labours 
that Heuglin 1ms taken rank as an independent authority. 

His chief works are Sysiematische Obersicht dev Vogel Nordost- 
Afrikas (1855); Reisen in Nordost-Afrika^ (Gotha, 

1S57I ; Syst. Obersicht dcr Sdugetierc Nordost^ Afrikas (Vienna, 
1867) ; Reise nach Abessinien, den Gala^Ldndernt &c., i86i-iS6^ 
(Jena, 186S) ; Re/se in das Cebiet dos IVe/ssen Nil, &c. iSds-rSO./ 
(Leipzig, iSOcj) ; Reistm na ih dent N ordpolarnteer , (Bruns- 

wick, i872->i874) ; Orniihoiogic von Nordosi-Afrika (Cassel, 1860- 
1875) ; Reise in Nordosl-Afrika (Brunswick, 1877, 2 vois.). A list 
of tile more important of his numerous contributions to Petermann's 
Mitteilungen will be found in that serial for 1877 at the close of the 
necrological notice. 

HEULANDITE, a mineral of the zeolite group, consisting 
of hydrous calcium and aluminium silicate, H4CaAIj^(SiO 
4-311.^0. Small amounts of sodium and potassium arc usually 
present replacing part of the calcium. Crystals are monoclinic, 
and have a characteristic coiTm-sbaped habit. They have a 
perfect cleavage parallel to the plane of symmetry (M in the 
figure), on which the lustre is markedly pearly ; on other faces 
the lustre is of the vitreous type, Tlie mineral is 
usually colourless or white, sometimes brick-red, 
and variiis from transparent to translucent. The 
hardness is 3^ 4, and the specific gravity 2*2. 

Heulandite closely resembles stilbite in 

appearance, and differs from it chemically only 
in containing rather less water of crystallization. 
The two minerals may, however, be readily dis- 
tinguished by the fact that in heulandite the 
acute positive bisectrix of the optic axes emerges 
perpendicular to the cleavage. Heulandite was 
first separated from stilbite by A. Breithaupt in 1818, and 
named by him euzeolite (meaning beautiful zeolite) ; independ- 
ently, in 1822, H. J. Brooke arrived at the same result, giving 
the name heulandite, after the mineral collector, Henry Heuland. 

Heulandite occurs with stilbite and other zeolites in the 
amygdaloidal cavities of basaltic volcanic rocks, and occasion- 
ally in gneiss and metalliferous veins. The best specimens are 
from the basalts of Bemfjord, near Djupivogr, in Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands, and the Deccan traps of the Sahyadri 
mountains near Bombay. Crystals of a brick-red colour are 
from Campsie Fells in Stirlingshire and the Fassathal in Tirol. 
A variety known as bcaumontite occurs as small yellow crystals 
on syenitic schist nc5.r Baltimore in Maryland. 

Isomorphous with heulandite is the strontium and 
barium zeolite brews L-Tite, named after Sir David Brewster. 
The greyish monoclinic crystals have the composition 
H^(Sr, Ba, Ca)Al (Si0.j),.-f 3H./), and are found in the basalt 
of the Giant’s Causeway in Co. Antrim, and with harmotome 
in the lead mines at Strontian in Argyllshire. (L. J. S.) 

HEUSCH, WILLEM or Guilliam de, a Dutch landscape 
painter in the 17th century at Utrecht, llie dates of this artist’s 
birth and death are unknown. Nothing certain is recorded 
of him except that he presided over the gild of Utrecht, whilst 
Comelis Poelemburg, Jan Both and Jan Weenix formed the 



council of that body, in 1649. According to the majority of 
historians, Heusch was born in 1638, and was taught by Jan 
Both. But each of these statements seems open to doubt ; 
and although it is obvious that the style of Heusch is identical 
with that of Both, it may be that the two masters during their 
travels in Italy fell under the influence of Claude Lorraine, 
whose ** Arcadian ” art they imitated. Heusch certainly painted 
the same effects of evening in wide expanses of country varied 
by rock formations and lofty thin-leaved arborescence as Both. 
There is little to distinguish one master from the other, except 
that of the two Both is perhaps the more delicate colourist. 
The gild of Utrecht in the middle of the 17th century was com- 
posed of artists who clung faithfully to each other. Poelemburg, 
who painted figures for Jan Both, did the same duty for Heusch. 
Sometimes Heusch sketched landscapes for the battlepieces of 
Molenaer. The most important examples of Heusch are in the 
galleries of the Hague and Rotterdam, in the Belvedere at 
Vienna, the Stadel at Frankfort and the Louvre. His pictures 
are signed with the full name, beginning with a monogram 
combining a G (for Guilliam), D and H. Hcusch’s etchings, of 
which thirteen arc known, are also in the character of those of 
Both. 

After Guilliam there also flourished at Utrecht his nephew, 
Jacob dc Heusch, who signs like his uncle, substituting an 
initial J for the initial G. He was born at Utrecht in 1657, 
learnt drawing from his uncle, and travelled early to Rome, 
where he acquired friends and patrons for whom he executed 
pictures after his return. He settled for a time at Berlin, but 
finally retired to Utrecht, where he died in 1701. Jacob was an 
“ Arcadian,” like his relative, and an imitator of Both, and he 
chiefly painted Italian harbour views. Rut his pictures arc now 
scarce. Two of his canvases, the “ Ponte Rolto ' at Rome, in the 
Brunswick Gallery, and a lake harbour with shipping in the 
Lichtenstein collection at Vienna, are dated 1696. A harbour 
with a tower and distant mountains, in the Belvedere at Vienna, 
was executed in 1699. Other examples may be found in English 
private galleries, in the Hermitage of St Petersburg and the 
museums of Rouen and Montpellier. 

HEVELIUS [Hevel or Howelcke], JOHANN (1611-1687), 
German astronomer, was born at Danzig on the 28th of January 
1611. He studied jurisprudence at I..eiden in 1630; travelled 
in England and France ; and in 1634 settled in his native town 
as a brewer and town councillor. From 1639 his chief interest 
became centred in astronomy, though he look, throughout l-is 
life, a leading part in municipal affairs. In 1641 he built an 
observatory in his house, provided with a splendid instrumental 
outfit, including ultimately a tubeless telescope of 150 ft. focal 
length, constructed by himself. It was visited, on the 29th 
of January 1660, by John II. and Maria Gonzaga, king and 
queen of Poland. Hevelius made observations of sunspots, 1642 • 
1645, devoted four years to charting the lunar surface, discovered 
the moon’s Hbration in longitude, and published his results in 
Selenographia (1647), a work which entitles him to be called 
the founder of lunar topography. He discovered four comets 
in the several years 1652, 1661, 1672 and 1677, and suggested 
the revolution of such bodies in parabolic tracks round the sun. 
On the 26th of September 1679, his observatory, instruments 
and books were maliciously destroyed by fire, the catastrophe 
being described in the preface to his Annus climactericus (1685). 
He promptly repaired the damage, so far as to enable him to 
observe the great comet of December 1680 ; but his health 
suffered from the shock, and he died on the 28th of January 1687. 
Among his works were: Prodromus cometicus (1665); Covneto- 
graphia (1668); Machina coelestis (first part, 1673), containing 
a description of his instruments ; the second part (1679) is 
extremely rare, nearly the whole issue having perished in the 
conflagration of 1679. The observations made by Hevelius 
on the variable star named by him “ Mira ” are included in 
Annus climactericus. His catalogue of 1564 stars appeared 
posthumously in Prodromus astronomiae (1690). Ite value 
was much impaired by his preference of the antique “ pinnules ” 
to telescopic sights on quadrants. This led to an acrimonious 
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controversy with Robert Hooke. In an Atlas of 56 sheets^ 
corresponding to his catalogue, and entitled Firmamenium 
Sohiesdanum (1690), he delineated seven new constellations, 
still in use. Hevelius had his book printed in his own house, 
at lavish expense, and himself not only designed but engraved 
many of the plates. 

See J. H. Westphal, Leben, Studien, und Schriften des Astronomen 
Johann Hevelius (1820) ; C. B. Lengmch, Anekdoten und Nachvichten 
(17S0) ; Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (C. Bruhns) ; J. B. J. 
Delambre, nistoire de Vastronomie moderne^ ii. 471 ; J. F. Weidler, 
Historia astronomiae^ p. 486 ; F. Baily's ^ition of the Catalogue 
of Hevelius, Memoirs Roy. A sir. Society y xiii. (1843) ; R. Wolf, 
Geschichte der Astronomies p. 396; J. C. Poggendorff, Biog.-lit. 
Handworterbuch. For an account of the epistolary remains of 
Hev'elius, see C. G. Heckcr, Monail. Correspondent, viii. 30 ; also 
A sir. Nachrichten, ifols. xxiii., xxiv. (A. M. C.) 

^WETT, SIR PRESCOTT GARDNER, Bart. (1812-1891), 
British surgeon, was born on the 3rd of July 1812, lieing the son 
of a Yorkshire country gentleman. He lived for some years 
in early life in Paris, and started on a career as an artist, but 
abandoned it for surgery. He entered St George's Hospital, 
London (where his lialf- brother, Dr Cornwallis Hewett, was 
physician from 1825 to 1833) becoming demonstrator of anatomy 
and curator of the museum. He was the pupil and intimate 
friend of Sir B. C. Brodie, and helped him in much of his work. 
Eventually he rose to be anatomical lecturer, assistant-.surgeon 
and surgeon to the hospital. Tn 1876 he was president of the 
(Allege of Surgeons ; in 1877 he was made serjeant-surgeon 
extraordinary to (Jueen Victoria, in 1884 serjeant-surgeon, and 
in 1883 he was created a baronet. He was a very good lecturer, 
but shrank from authorship ; his lectures on Surgical Affections 
of the Head were, however, embodied in his treatise on the subject 
in Holmes’s System of Surgery. As a surgeon he was always 
extremely conservative, but hesitated at no operation, however 
severe, when convinced of its expediency, lie was a perfect 
operator, and one of the most trustworthy of counsellors. He 
died on the 19th of June 1891. 

HEWITT, ABRAM STEVENS (1822-1903), American manu- 
facturer and political leader, was born in TIaverstraw, New York, 
on the 31st of July 1822. His father, John, a Staffordshire man, 
was one of a party of four mechanics who were sent by Boulton 
and Watt to Philadelphia alx)ut 1790 to set up a steam engine 
for the city water-works and who in 1793 1794 huilt at Belleville, 
N.J ., the first steam engine constructed wholly in America ; 
he made a fortune in the manufacture of furniture, but lost it 
hv the burning of his factories. The boy’s mother was of Huguenot 
(l:rs('.ent. Tic graduated with high rank from ('olumbia College 
in 1842, having supported himself through his course. He 
taught mathematics at ('olumbia, and in 1845 admitted 
to the bar, but, owing to defective eyesight, never practised. 
With Edward C'ooper (son of Peter Cooper, whom Hewitt 
greatly assisted in organizing Cooper Union, and whose daughter 
lie married) he went into the manufacture of iron girders and 
beams under the firm name of (hooper, Hewitt & Co. His study 
of the making of gun-barrel iron in England enabled him to be 
of great assistance to the United States government during the 
('ivil War, when he refused any profit on such orders. The men 
in his works never struck — indeed in 1873 1878 his plant was 
run at an annual loss of $100,000. Tn politics he was a Democrat. 
In 1871 he was prominent in the re-organization of Tammany 
after the fall of the “ Tweed Ring ” ; from 1875 until the end 
of 1886 (except in 1879-1881)116 was a representative in Congress ; 
in 1876 he left Tammany for the County Democnic}' ; in the 
Hayes-Tilden campaign of that year he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National (.ummittee, and in Congress he was one of the 
House members of the joint committee which drew up the famous 
Electoral Count Act providing for the Electoral Commission. 
In 1886 he was elected mayor of New York City, his nomination 
having been forced upon the Democratic Party by the strength 
of the other nominees, Henry George and Theodore Roosevelt ; 
his administration (1887-1888) was thoroughly efficient and 
creditable, but he broke wdth Tammany, was not renominated, 
ran independently for re-election, and was defeated. In 1896 


and 1900 he voted the Republican ticket, but did not ally himself 
with the organization. He died in New York City on the i8th of 
January 1903. In Congress he was a consistent defender of 
sound money and civil service reform ; in municipal jxilitics 
he was in favour of business administrations and opposed to 
partisan nominations. He was a leader of those who contended 
for reform in municipal government, was conspicuous for his 
public spirit, and exerted a great influence for good not only in 
New York City but in the state and nation. His most famous 
speech was that made at the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge in 
1883. He was a terse, able and lucid speaker, master of wit and 
sarcasm, and a fearless critic. He gave liberally to Cooper 
Union, of which he was trustee and secretary, and which owes 
much of its success to him ; was a trustee of Columbia University 
from 1901 until his death, chairman of the board of trustees of 
Barnard College, and was one of the original trustees, first 
chairman of the board of trustees, and a member of the executive 
committee of the Carnegie Institution. 

HEWLETT, MAURICE HENRY (1861- ), English novelist, 

was bom on the 22nd of Tanuary 1861, the eldest son of Henry 
Gay Hewlett, of Shaw Hall, Addington, Kent. He was educated 
at the Ix)ndon International College, Spring Grove, Isleworth, 
and was called to the bar in 1891. From 1896 to 1900 he was 
keeper of the land revenue records and enrolments. He piil)- 
lished in 1895 two books on Italy, Earthwork out of Tuscany, 
and (in verse) The Masque of Dead Florentines. Songs and 
Meditations followed in 1897, and in 1898 he won an immediate 
reputation by his Forest Lovers, a romance of medieval England, 
full of rapid movement and passion. Jn the same year he printed 
the pastoral and pagan drama of Pan and the Young Shepherd, 
shortened for purposes of representation and produced at the 
('c)urt Theatre in March 1905, when it was followed by the 
Youngest of the Angels, dramatized from a chapter in his Fool 
Errant. In LitUe Novels of Italy (1899), a collection of brilliant 
short stories, he showed again his power of literary expression 
together with a close knowledge of medieval Italy. The new and 
vivid portraits of Richard Cceur de Lion in his Richard Yea-and- 
Nay (1900), and of Mary, queen of Scots, in The Queen's Quair 
(1904) showed the combination of fiction with real history' 
at its best. The New Canterbury Tales (1901) was another 
volume of stories of English life, but he returned to Italian 
subjects with The Road in Tuscany (1904) ; in Fond Adventures, 
Tales of the Youth of the World (1905), two are Italian tales, and 
The Fool Errant (1905) purports to be the memoirs of Francis 
Antony Stretley, citizen of I.ucca. Later works were the novel 
The Stooping Lady (1907), and a volume of poems, Artemision 
(1909). 

HEXAMETER, the name of the earliest and most important 
form of classical verse in dactylic rhythm. The word is due 
to each line containing six feet or measures QierfKi), the last of 
which must be a spondee and the penultimate a dactyl, though 
occasionally, for some special effect, a spondee may be allowed 
in the fifth foot, when the line is said to be spondaic. The four 
other feet may be either spondees or dactyls. All the great 
heroic and epic verse of the Greek and Roman poets is in this 
metre, of which the finest examples are to be found in Homer 
and in Virgil. Varied cadences and varied caesura are essential 
to this form of verse, otherwise the monotony is weaiydng to tlie 
ear. The most usual places for the caesura are at the middle 
of the third, or the middle of the fourth foot : the former is 
known as the penthcmimeral and the latter as hepthemimcral 
caesura. There arc several more or less successful examples 
of English poems in this metre, for example Longfellow’s E^tan- 
geline, Kingsley ’.s Andromeda and Clough’s Bothie of Toher-na- 
Vuoilich, but it does not really suit the genius of the English 
language. In Pmglish the lack of tnie spfmdces is severely 
felt, even though the English metre depends, not, as in Greek 
and Latin, on the distinction Ixjtween long and short syllables, 
but on that between accented and unaccented syllables. The 
accent must always (or it sounds very ugly) fall on the first 
syllable, whatever may have been the case in Greek and I.atin — 
Voss, Klopstock and Goethe have written hexameter poemB 
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of varying merit and the metre suits the German language 
distinctly better than the English. The customary form of 
hexameter in English verse is exemplified by Coleridge’s descrip- 
tive line : — 

In the hex | ameter | rises the | fountain’s | silvery | column.*' 

Several modem poets, and in particular Robert Browning, 
and Lord Bowen (1835-1894) have used with effect a truncated 
hexameter consisting of riie usual verse deprived of its last 
syllable. Thus Browning : — 

“ Wdl, it is I gone at | last, the | palace of | music I | reared.** 

It is not sufficiently observed that even the classic Greek 
poets introduced considerable variations into their treatment 
of the hexameter. These have been treated with erudition in 
G. Hermann’s De aetaie scriptoris Argonauticorum, The differ- 
ences in the hexameters of the Latin poets W’ere not so remarkable, 
but even these varied, in various epochs, their treatment of 
the separate feet, and the position of the caesura. The satirists 
in particular allowed themselves an extraordinary licence : 
these hexameters, from Persius, are as far removea from the 
rhythm of Homer, or even of Virgil, as possible, if they are to 
remain hexameters : — 

” Mane i^iger stertis. ’ Surge ! * inquit Avaritia, * heia 
Surge I ’ negas ; iiistat ‘ Surge ! * inquit ’ Non queo.* ‘ Surge ! ’ 

‘ Et quid agam ? * ‘ Rogitas ? en saperdam adv(^he Ponto.’ 

It is also to be noted that various prosodical liberties, due origin- 
ally to the extreme antiquity of the hexameter, and long reformed 
and repressed by the culture of poets, were apt to be revived 
in later ages, by writers who slavishly copied the most antique 
examples of the art of verse. 

See Wilhelm Christ, Msirik der Griechen und Rofner, ate Aufl. 

(1879). 

HBXAPLA (Gr. for “ sixfold ”), the term for an edition of 
the Bible in six versions, and especially the edition of the Old 
Testament compiled by Origen, which placed side by side 
(i) Hebrew, (2) Hebrew in Greek character, (3) Aquila, (4) 
Symmachus, (5) Septuagint, (6) Theodotion. See Bible : 
Old Tesiamenl, Texts and Versions. 

HSXAPODA (Gr. *c^, six, and foot), a term used in 
systematic zoology for that class of the Arthropoda, popularly 
known as insects. Linnaeus in his Sy sterna naturae (1735) 
grouped under the class Insecta all segmented animals with 
firm exoskeleton and jointed limbs— that is to say, the insects, 
centipedes, millipedes, crustaceans, spiders, scorpions and their 
allies. 'Phis assemblage is now generally regarded as a great 
division (phylum or sub-phylum) of the animal kingdom and 
known by K. T. K. von Siebold’s (1848) name of Arthropoda. 
For the class of the true insects included in this phylum, Lin- 
naeus's old term Insecta, first used in a restricted sense by M. |. 
Brisson (1756), is still adopted by many zoologists, while others 
prefer tlie name Hexapoda, first used systematically in its 
modem sense by P. A. I^treille in 1825 {^'cintilles naturelles 
du tegne animal), since it has the advantage of expressing, in 
a single word, an important characteristic of the group. The 
terms “ Hexapoda ” and “ hexapod ” had already been used 
by F. Willughby, J. Ray and others in the late 17 th century 
to include the active larvae of beetles, as well as bugs, lice, 
fleas and other insects with undeveloped wings. 

Characters, 

A true insect, or member of the class Hexapoda, may be 
known by the grouping of its body-segments in three distinct 
regions — a head, a thorax and an abdomen — each of which 
consists of a definite number of segments. In the terminology 
proposed by E. R. Lankester the arrangement is “ nomomer- 
istic ” and “ nomotagmic.” 'Phe head of an insect carries usually 
four pairs of conspicuous appendages — feelers, mandibles 
and two pairs of maxillae, so that the presence of four primitive 
somites is immediately evident. The compound eyes of insects 
resemble so closely the similar organs in Crustaceans that 
there can hardly ^ reasonable doubt of their homology, and 
the primitively appendicular nature of the eyes in the latter 
dass suggests that in the Hexapoda also they represent the 
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appendages of an anterior (protocerebral) segment. Behind 
the antennal (or deutocereb^) segment an “ intercalary ” 
or tritocerebral segment has been demonstrated by W. M. 
Wheeler (1893) others in various insect embryos, while 
in the lowest insect order — the Aptera — a. pair of minute jaws — 
the maxillulae — in close association with the tongue are present, 
as has been shown by H. J. Hansen (1893) and J. W. Folsom 
(1900). Distinct vestiges of the maxillulae exist also in the 
earwigs and booklice, according to G. Enderlein and C. Bdmer 
(1904), and they are very evident in larval may-flics. The 
number of limb-bearing somites in the insectan head Ls thus 
seen to be seven. All of these are to be regarded as primitively 
post-oral, but in the course of development the mouth moves 
back to the mandibular segment, so that the first three somites — 
ocular, antennal and intercalary — ^lie in front of it. In I-an- 
kester’s terminology, dierefore, the head of an insect is “ tripros- 
thomerous.” The maxillae of the hinder pair become more 
or less fused together to form a “ lower lip ” or labium, and the 
segment of these appendages is, in some insects, only imperfectly 
united with the head-capsule. 

The thorax is composed of three segments ; each bears a pair 
of jointed legs, and in the vast majority of insects the two hind- 
most bear each a pair of wings. From these three pairs of 
thoracic legs comes the name— Hexapoda — ^which distinguishes 
the class. And the wings, though not always present, are highly 
characteristic of the Hexapoda, since no other group of the 
Arthropoda has acquired the power of flight. In the more 
generalized insects the abdomen evidently consists of ten seg- 
ments, the hindmost of which often carries a pair of tail-feelers, 
(cerci or cercopods)and a terminal anal segment. In some cases, 
however, it can be shown that the cerci really belong to an 
eleventh abdominal segment which usually becomes fused with the 
tenth. With very few exceptions the abdomen is without loco- 
motor liml)s. Paired processes on the eighth and ninth abdominal 
segments may be specialized as external organs of reproduction, 
but these are probably not appendages. The female genital 
opening usually lies in front of the eighth abdominal segment, the 
male duct opens on the ninth. 

In all main points of their internal stnicture the Hexapoda 
^rec with other Arthropoda. Specially characteristic of the 
class, however, is the presence of a complex system of air- tubes 
(tracheae) for respiration, usually opening to the exterior by a 
series of paired spiracles on certain of the body segments, 'fhe 
pt)Ssession of a variable number of excretory tubes (Malpighian 
tubes), which ate developed as outgrowths of the hind-gut and 
pour their excretion into the intestine, is also a distinctive character 
of the Hexapoda. 

The wings of insects are, in all cases, developed after hatching, 
the younger stages being wingless, and often unlike the parent in 
other respects. In such cases the development of wings and the 
attainment of the adult form depend upon a more or less profound 
transformation or metamorphosis. 

With this brief summary of the essential characters of the 
Hexapoda, we may pass to a more detailed account of their 
structure. 

ExOSKELIiTON 

The outer cellular layer (ectoderm or " hypodermis ”) of insects 
as of other Arthropods, secretes a chitinous cuticle which has to be 
periodically shed and renewed during the growth of the animal. 
The regions ol this cuticle have a markedly segmental arrangement, 
and the definite liardcned piecas (sclerites) of the exoskeleton arc 
in close contact with one another along linear sutures, or are united 
by regions of the cuticle which are less chitinous and more membran- 
ous, .so as to permit freedom of movement. 

Head, — The head-capsule of an insect (figs, i, 2) is composed of a 
number of sclerites firmly sutured together, so that the primitive 
segmentation is masked. Above is the crown {vertex or epicranium), 
on which or on the front ” may be seated three simple eyes (ocelli). 
Below this comes the front, and then the face or clypeus, to which a 
very distinct upper lip (labrum) is usually jointed. Behind the labrum 
arises a process — the epipharynx-'^ which in some blood-sucking 
insects becomes a formidable piercing - organ. On either side a 
variable amount of convex area is occupied by the compound eye ; 
in many insects of acute sense and accurate flight these eyes are very 
large and sub-globular, almost meeting on the middle line of tbe 
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head. Below each eye is a cheek area {gena), often divided into an | jointed limb or palp (lip. i, C, pa), 
anterior and a posterior part, while a distinct chin-sclei 4 te {gula) is \ biting insects. In insects whose m 
often developed behind the mouth. ' 

Feelers . — Most conspicuous among the appendages of the head arc 
the feelers or antennae, which correspond to tne anterior feelers 




Kr«»m Miall and Denny, The Cockroach^ Tx>vcll Reeve & Co. 

Fig. I. — Head and Jaws of Coirkroach {Blatia). Magnified lo times. A, Front; B, side; 
C, back ; r, vertex ; /, fron.s ; r/, clypeus ; Ihr^ lal>rum ; or, comiiouiid eye ; ge, gena ; mu, 
mandible; ca, a7, pa, ga, la^ canlo, stipes, palp, galea, lacinia of first maxilla; aw, w, pa\ pg, 
siibmenlum, nientiim, palp, galea of 21 k 1 maxilla. 

(antenn iiles) of Crustacea. In their simpler condition they are 
long and mauy-jointed, tlic segments liearing numerous olfactory 
and tactile nerve-endings. Elaboration in the form of the feelcns, 
often a secondary' sexual character in male insects, may result from 
a distal broadening of the segments, so that the appendage becomes 
serrate, or from the development of processes licaring sensory 
organs, so that the structure is pinnate or feather-like. On the other 
hand, the number of segments may be reiluced, certain of them 
often becoming highly modified in form. 

Jaws . — The mandibles of the Ht'xapoda are usually strong jaws 
with one or more teeth at the apex (fig. i, A, B, mti), articulating 
at their ba.ses wutli the liead-cap.sule by sufi-globular condyles, 
and provided with abduilor and adductor muscles by means of W'hich 
they can be .separated or drawn together .so as to bite solid food, or 
seize objects which have to be carried about. They never bear seg- 
mented limbs (palps) 
and only cxxeption- 
ally (as in the chafers) 
is tlic .skeleton com- 
posed of more than one 
sclerite. 'the maiidibles 
often furni.sh a good 
example of “ secondary 
sexual characters,” 
being ntore .strongly 
developed iu the male 
than iu the female of 
the same species. In 
most insects that feed 
by suction the mandi- 
bles are modified. In 
bugs (Heteroptera) and 
many flies, for example, 
they are changed into 
neecllc-like piercers (fig. 

2, TI), while in motli.s 
and caddis-flies they 
are reduced to mere 
vestiges or altogether 
.suppre.ss€d. 

As previously men- 
tioned, a pair of minute 
jjiws — the ma.xillulae — 
are present in 
lowest order of 
between the mandibles 
and the first maxillae. 

They usually consist of 
an inner and an outer 



After Marlatt, Entovi. Butt. 14 (U.S. Dept. Agric.). 

Fig. a. — Head of Cicad, front view. la, 
irons ; 6, clypeus (the pointed labrum 

beneath it) ; II, mandible ; III, first 
maxilla ; (a, base ; 6, sheath ; i;, piercer) ; 
HI', inner view of sheath ; IV, second 
maxillae forming rostrum (6, mentum ; c, 
ligula). Magnified b times. 
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Such maxillae are found in most 
mouths are adapted for sucking and 
piercing, remarkable modifications may occur. In many blood- 
sucking flies, for example, the galea is absent, while the lacinia 
becomes a strong knife-like piercer and the palp is well developed. 

in bugs and aphids the lacinia is a 
slender needle-like piercer (fig. 2, III), 
w'hile the palp is wanting. In butterflies 
and moths the lacinia is absent while 
the galea becomes a flexible process, 
grooved on its inner face, so as to make 
with its fellow a htdlow sucking-trunk, 
and the nalp is usually very small. 

Tiur second pair of maxillae are most' 
or less completely fused together to 
form wliat is known as the labium or 
" lower lip." In generalized biting 
insects, such as cockroaches and locusts 
(Orthoptera), the parts of a typical 
maxilla can be easily nx;ognized in thi? 
labium. The fused cardiacs form a 
broad basal platt; (sub~mcntum) and the 
stijiites a smaller plate (mentum ) — see 
fig. r,C, sw, m — jointed on to the sub- 
mentum, while tfie galeae, laciniae and 
palps remain distinct. In specialized 
biting insects, .such as Ix^etles (Coleo- 
ptera), the labium tends to become a 
hard transverse plate bearing the pair of 
])alps, a median structure — known as 
the ligula — formed of the conjoineil 
laciniae, and a pair of .small round«.‘d 
processes — the reduced galeae — often 
called the; ” paraglo.s.sat“," a term better 
avoided since it has been applied also 
lo the maxillulae of Aptera, entirely dilTereiit structures. The long 
sucking *' tongue ” td bees is probably a modificalioii of the ligula. 
In bugs ami a])hids (Hemi]>lera), the fused .second maxillae form 
a jointed grooved beak or rostrum (tig. 2, TV) in wliicli the slender 
piercers (mandibles and first maxillae) work to and fro. 

This secontl ])air of maxillae (or labium) fonn then th;‘ hinder 
or lower Imuiidary of the nioiith. In front or above the month 
is bounded by tin; labrum, while tlx; mandibles and fir.st maxillae 
lie on cither side of it. A median proc(*ss, known as the hypopharynx 
or tongue, arises from tlx; floor of the mouth in front, of the labium, 
and liccomes most variously developed or .sp(x:ialized in diflerciit 
insects, 'l lu; salivary duct o])ens on its hinder surface. It does not 
a]>jx;ar to represent a ]>air of apjHsxlages, but the maxillulae of 
the Aptera txrcome closely a.s.sociated witli it. According to the view 
of R. Ticymons, the hypopharynx represents tlx.; sbTiia of all tlx* 
jaw-bearing somites, but otlier students consider that it hilongs 
to the mandibular and first maxillary segments, or entirely to tlx- 
.segment of the first maxillae. 

Neck . — f ix; head is iisnally conm;cted with the thorax by .'i distiru t 
membranous neck, strengthcfned in the nmre generalized orders with 
.small chitinons plates (cervical sdevites). 'I Jx-.se liave lK;en inter- 
preted as indicating one or more primilive .seginmls between tlx; 
Ix’ad and thorax. lTol.>ably, however, as siiggesteil by 1'. H. 
Huxley (Anat. Invert. Animals, tlx*y really belong to the labial 

.segment whicli has not b(;come com])letely fii.setl with tlie head- 
capsule. It has been shown by C. Janet (iJScSo), from careful studies 
of the musculature, tliat the gn*ater juirt of the lx;a(l-capsule is built 
iij) of the four anierior head -segments, the hindmost of which has 
the mandible.s for its appendages, and this conclusion is in the main 
supported by the recent work on the head .sk(;leton of J. H. ('on*stock 
and ('. Kochi (1902) and W. .\. Riley (1904). 

Thorax.- The llirce .S(;gments which make up the thorax or fore- 
trunk are known as the prothorax, niesothornx and metatkorax (see 
fig. 3). The dorsal area of the prothorax is occu]ued by a single 
sclerite, the pronotum (fig. 3, d), wJiich is large and conspicuous in 
those insects, such as cockroaclx-s, bugs (Heteroptera) and beetles, 
which havi; the jirothorax free — i.e. readily movable on tlx; segment 
(mesothorax) immediately liehind — smaller and of less importance 
where the prothorax is fixed to tlx; mesothorax, as in bees and flies. 
Tim dorsal area of the mesothorax, and also of the metathorax, 
may be made ii]) of a series of sclerites arranged one behind the other 
— prescutum, scutum, sculellum and post'-scutcUum (fig. 3, e, f, g, h), 
the scutellum of tlx- me.sothorax being often especially con.spiciious. 


,i()04) that the hexapodaii thorax in reality contain.s six jirimiiivo 
I segments is entirely without embryologicfil support. 

Tegs. — Each segment of the thorax carries a pair of Jeg^ In 
lobe arising from a basal piece, which bears also in some genera a j most insects the leg is built up of nine segments: (1) a broad 
small palp (see Aptjsra). ! triangular, sub-globular, conical or cylindrical haunch (coxa) ; (2) 

In their typical state of development, the first maxillae offer a ' ” * ’ / v . , 41. ...1. / • 4 » inr»ro 

striking contrast to the mandibles, being composed of a Iwo-segmcaited 
basal piece (cardo land stipes, flg. r, C, ca, st) bearing a distinct inner 
and outer lobe (lacinia and galea, fig. r, C, la, ga) and externally a ; the pulvillus-^n 
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probably lo be regarded afi a true terminal (tenth) Kogmeut of the leg, 
\Aliilc the claws are highly modified bristles. Numerous bristles are 



After Marlatt, Tech. KhL Bull. 3 (U.S. Dept. Ajjr.). 

Fig. 3. — Thorax of Saw-Fly {Pachynemaiufi). 
t, Dorsal vit*\v. d, Pronotutn. /, Coxa of Tnicldh* h g. 

II, Ventral view. Mcsothora.v \ Mdathorax : 

III , T.ateral view. <?, Presciitum. m, Scutum. 

IV, I.atoral view with /, Scutum. o, Epimeron. 

segments separated, g, Scutellum. Coxa of hind h r/. 

Prothorax : h, Post-sen tellum. v, Firsl Abdominal 

<?, Episteniuni. /, Mesophragina. SegtnenL 

fi, Sternum 7, Kpinieron. t, Tegula at base of 

i , ('oxa of fore-leg. A’, Fpistrrntim. fore-wing. 

usually present on ihc thighs, .sliins and feet of insoebs, some of th('?n 
s(j delicate as to be termed “ hairs/’ others so stout and hard that 



After Mlall and Danny, The Ceckroach. hovell Riwve Co. 

Fig. 4. — ^Legs and Ventral 'I'lioracic Sclerites of Female Cockroach 
Watta). 

I, Fore-leg and pro-steriuim (S) /«, Tarsal segments. 

in front of which are the If, Middle leg and mesostcnuim. 
ventral cervical sclerites HI, Hind leg and metasteriium. 
(t). In III A, the qnsterniim {a) and 

rr, Coxa. /r, Trochanter. cpimeron (6) are slightly separ- 

/^, Thigh. tb, Shin. ated. Twice natural size. 

they* are named spines ** or " .spurs.” In the relative development 
and shape of the various segments of the leg there is almost endless 


variety, dependent on the order to which the insect belong.s, and 
the special function — walking, running, climbing, digging or 
swimming — for which the limb is adapted. The widking of insects 
has been carefully studied by V. Graber (1877) and J. Demoor (1890), 
who find that the legs are usually moved in two sets of tliree, the first 
and third legs of one side moving with the second leg of the other. 
One tripod thus affords a firm base of support while tlie legs of th(‘ 
other tripod are brought forward to their new positions. 

Wings . — Two pairs of wings are pre.sent in the vast majority ol 
in-sects, borne respectively on the m<;sothorax and metathoVax. 
At the base of the yving, t,e. its attachment to the trunk, we find a. 
highly complex series of small .sclerites adapted for the varied 
movetnenis necessary for flight. Those of the dragon-flies (Odonata) 
have been described in detail by R. von I^endcnfcld (i88i). The long 
axis of the wings, when at rest, lies parallel to the body axis. In this 
I>osition the outer margin of the wing is the costa, the inner the 
dorsum, and the hind-margin the iernun. The angle between the- 
costa and termen is the apex. When the wing is spread, its long axis 
is more or less at a right angle to tlie body axis. A wing is an out- 
growth from the dor.sal and pleural regions of tlie thoracic segment 
that bears it, and microscopic examination shows it to consist of a 
double layer of niticiilarized skin, the two layers ])cing in contact 
except where they arc thickened and folded to form the firm tubular 
nervuros, which .serve as a supporting framework for the wing 
membrane, enclose air-tiibe.s, and convey blood. These nervurcs 
consist of a series of tnmks radiating from the wing-base and usually 
branching as they approach the wing-margins, the branches being 
often connected by short transverse nervurcs, so that the wing-area 
is marked ofl into a number of " cells ” or areolels. 

The details of the uervuralion vary greatly in the different orders, 
but J. II. Comstock and J. G. Needham have lately (1898-1899) 
shown that a common arrangement underlies all, six scries of longi- 
tudinal or radiating nervurcs being present in the typical wing (see 
fig. 5). Along the costa runs a 


cx)stal nerv lire. This is f( >1 lowed 
by a sulvcostal which .some- 
time.s shows two main branches. 
Then comes the radial — usually 
the most imporliint nervure of 
the wing — typically with five 
branches, and the median w ith 
four. The.sc sets arise from a 
main trunk towards the front 
region of thi; w ing-base. I'Vorn 
.another hinder trunk arise the 
tw'o-branched cubital nervure 
and three separate anal 
nervurcs. In tlu; liind-wing of 
many insects th(^ number of 
radial branches becomes re- 



duced, while the anal area is Alter Quail, .Wtiuntl Scicucf, \ui. xiil., 
e.sptM:ially well developed and J- M. K' ( o. 

undergoes a fan-like folding Fni. 5. — Wing-Neuratioii in a 
when the wings are closed. Cossid Moth. 2, sub-costal : 3, 


Great diversity exists in tht‘ radial: median: 5, cubital; 

texture and functions of fore 0, 7, 8, anal nerv uri‘S. 
and hind-wings in difieront in- 


sects ; these dilTereucns arc discussed in Ihc descriptions ol tin 


various orders. The w'iiigs often afford stx'ondary si.'xual cluiracti.Ts, 


being not infrequently ai)sent or reduced in the female when we ll 
devdoped in the male (sec fig. 6). Rarely the male is the W'ingless 


sex. 

In addition to tlu; wings there are smaller dorsal outgrowths of the 
thorax in many insects. I’aired erectile plates (patagia) are borne* on 
the prothorax in moths, while in moths, saw-flies, w'a.s])S, bees and 
other insects then; arc; small ]>lates (tegulac) - sec I'ig. 3, t — on tlu* 
mt^otliorax at the l>ase of ilu* fore-wings. 

Abdomen . — In the abdoniinal cxoskeleton the scgmeiitiil structure 
is very clearly marked, a series of sclerites — dorsal tc*rga and 
abdominal sterna — being connected by pale, feebly chitinized 
cuticle, HO tliat considerable freedom of movement between tlie 
segments is possible. Tlie first and second abdominal sterna are oftt‘ii 
suppressi’d or reduced, on account of the strong develojiment of tlu* 
Viind-legs. In many insects ten, and in a few eleven, abdominal 
segments can be clearly distinguished in addition lo a small terminal 
anal segment. The ieinale genital opening usually lies betwec*u tlu* 
seventh and eighth segments, the male on the ninth. Prominent 
paired limbs art; often borne on the tenth .segment, the elongate 
tail-foelers (cerci) of bristle-tails and may-flics, or the forceps of 
earwigs, for example. In the Embiidac, a family of I.soptcra, it has 
been shown by G. Endi*rlein (1901) tliat the.se cerci clearly belong 
to a parti.ally suppre.s.sed eleventh .segment, and R. Heymoiis (1895 • 
1896) has proveci by embryological study that in all cases they 
really belong to this eleventh segment, w’hich in the course ot 
development becomes fused wdth the tenth. Smaller appendages 
(such as the stylets of male cockroaches) may be carried on the ninth 
segment. Pairs of processes carried on the eighth and ninth segments 
often become specialized to form the ovipoator of the female (see 
fig. 14) and tlie genital armature of the male. A inmrked modifica- 
tion of tlie hinder abdominal segments may be noticed in most insects, 
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the sclerites of the eighth and ninth being frequently hidden by those 
of the seventh. In the higher orders several of the hinder segments 
may be altogether suppressed. 

9 



T'>rtin Miull and Denny, 7‘/ie Cockroach, Lovtll Kc«vc & Co. 

Fig. 6 .— Outline of Male ( <J ) and Female; ( 9 ) Cockroaches {lilatta) 
from the .sitlc, showing Abdominal Segments (numbered i-io). 
Magnified ^ limes. 

Intkrnal Organs 

Nervous Systent. — The nervous system in the Hexapoda is built 
up on the typical arthropodan plan of a double ventral nerve-cord 
with a i>air of ganglia in each segment, the cords passing on either 
side of the gullet and connecting with an anterior nervocentre or 
brjn'n (fig. 7) in the head. The brain innervates the eyes and feelers, 

and must be regarded as 
a “ syuccrebrum repre- 
senting the giuiglia of the 
three foremost limh-lwar- 
ing somites united with 
the primitive ce]>halic 
lobes. Behind the gullet 
lies the sub-oesophageal 
nerve-centre (fig. 7, 5 />), 
composed of the ganglia 
of tile four hinder head- 
somites and sending 
nerves to the jaws. A 
pair of ganglia in eatdi 
thoracic segment is usual 
(fig. 8), and as many as 
eight distinct pairs of 
abdominal ganglia may 
i)ften 1.K! distihgiiished, the 
hindmost of which rc])re- 
sents the fused ganglia of 
(he last four seg- 
ments. But in many 
highly organized 
insecis a remark- 
able concentration 
of the trunk-ganglia 
takes place, all the 
nerve-centres of the 
thorax and abdo- 
men in the chafers 
and in the Hemi- 
ptera, for instance, 
l)eing represtmlctl 
by a single mass 
situated in the 

tliorax. The legs, wings and other organs of th<? trunk receive 
their nerves from the thoracic and abdominal ganglia, and the 
fusion of several jxiirs of tliese ganglia may l)e regarded as 
corre-sponding to a centralization of individuality. A special 
“ sympathetic " system arises by jiaired nerves from thi' 
oesophageal connectives; these nerves unite, and send back 
a median recurrent nerve as.sociated witli ganglia on the 
gullet and crop, whence proceed con.ls to various parts of the 
digestive system. 

In connexion with the central nervous system there arc 
usually numerous organs of special sense. Most insects 
po.ssc.ss a pair of compound eyes, and many ha'^, in addi- 
elli on the 



l''i(;. 7. — Brain of Cockroach from 
side, oc, Gullet; op, o])tic nerve; sO, 
snb-ocso])hageal ganglion ; mu, m,\, 
nix', nerves to jaws ; /, tentorium. 

Magnified 25 limes. 


either side of the first abdotuiiial segment ; on the inner surface 
of this membrane are two hom-like x>roccsses in contact with a 
delicate sac con- 
taining fluid, con- 
n€?cte<l with which 
are the actual 
nerve-endings. In 
the nearl y -related 
crickets and long- 
homed gras.shop- 
per.s {Lotustidae) 
the ears arc situ- 
ated in the shins 
of the fore-legs (see 
fig. 9, h'). Just 

Moav the knee- 
joint there is a 
swelling, along 
which two narrow 
.slits run lengthwise. 

They lead into 
chambers, formed 
by inpushing of 
the cuticle, whose 
delicate inner walls 
an^ in contact with 
air-tubes ; on the 
outer surface of 
these latter arc 
ridges, along which 
the special nerve- 
endings are ar- 
ranged. An ear 0/ 
another type is 
found in the swollen 
.second segment of 
the feeler in many 
male gnats and 
midges, the cuticle 
turtweeii this seg- 
miMil and tlie third 
forming an annular drum which is connected with nuineroiis nerve- 
endings, while the fine bristles on the more distal segments vibrate 
in response to the note produced by the humming of the female. 

Many of the numerous hairs (fig. <), J*') fliat co\’er the lK)dy of an 
insect have a tactile function. 'J'he sense of smell n'sicles chiefly in 
the feelers, on whose segiiurnts occur liny ])ils, oft(rn guarded l»y 
))eg-like or tooth-like structures and containing rod-like cells (fig. 
9, C) in connexion with large ncrve-cells. It is said that i3,t)oc> such 
olfactory organs are j)!cscnt on the fetrler of a wasp, and .|o,ooo on 



-Vficr Muill ;ini.l Denny, The Cockroach, Lovell Reeve & Co. 
ITii. S. — Ventral Muscles and Nerve Cord of 
Cockroach. Magnified j! times. 


tion, thret; simjile eyes or ocelli on the vertex. The nature 
of these organs is described in the article Arthropoda. The 
surface of a compound eye is seen to be covered with a 
large numlxn* of hexagonal comeal facets, each of which over- 
Ik‘s an ommatidium or scries of cell elements (fig. 9, A, B). 
Tlierc are over 25 ,o <70 ommatidia in the eye of a hawk moth. 





From Ridley, Insect Life, vol. 7(U..S Dept. Agr.X 

Fig. 9. — Single Ommatidium of Ckickroach's I‘>ye (after Grenadier). B, 
Section through comi>ound eye (after Miall and Denny) ; C', organs of smell 
in cockchafer (after Kraepelin) ; D, «,6, .sensory ].)its on cercoj)ods of 
Auditory organs of a simple type arc present in most goldcn-e.yc fly ; c, sensory pit on palp of stonofly (after J^ickard) ; ]:, 
insects. These consi.st of fine rods suspended Iwtween two sensory hair (after Miall and Denny); F, ear of loiig-Iiunnd grasshopper; 
points of the cuticle, and connected with iu;rve-fibres ; they a. Front shin showing outer opening and air-tube ; h, stretion (after 
are known as chordotonal organs. Tn many cases a more Graber) ; G, ear of locust from withi 1 (jfter Graber). All highly magnified, 
complex ear is developed, wliich may l>e situated in strangely 

diverse regions of the in.sect's body. In locusts (Acridiidae) a 1 the complex antennae of a male cockchafer. Organs of similar type on 
large ovate, tympanic membrane (fig. 9, G) is conspicuous on | the maxillae and epijiharynx apjiear to exercise the function of taste. 
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Muscular Sysiem.’-^The muscles in the Hexapoda are striated, 
as hi Arthropods generally, the large fibres being associated in 

bundles which are at- 
tached from point to 
point of tlie cuticle, so 
as to move adjacent scler- 
ites with respect to one 
another (see figs. 8, lo). 
For example, the con- 
traction of tlic tergo- 
slcrnal musclc^s, connect- 
ing the dorsal with the 
ventral sclerites of the 
abdomen, lessens t he 
capacity of the abdo- 
minal region, while the 
contraclion of the power- 
ful muscles arising fnim 
the thoracic walls, and 
inserted into the proxi- 
mid ends of the thighs, 
ilexes or extends the legs. 

Civrulatory System. — 
Insects afford an excel- 
lent illustration of the 
remarkable type of blood- 
syst<‘m characterizing the 
Arthropoda. The dorsiil 
vessel is an elongate tubt?, 
whose abdominal portion 
is usually chambered, 
forming a contractile 
heart (fig. lo). At the 
constrictions betwtM?n the 
chambers are txiired slits, 
through which the. blood 
passes from the surround- 
ing pcTicard ial sinus. 'J’he 
dorsal ve.ssel is prolongt^d 
antin-iorly into an aorta, 
through which the blood 
is projielled into the great 
Aficr MiaUand Dcimy, Tfic Ctvkrearlt, UvtW bodv-cavity Of haemo- 

2o.-lX>r«a Mu-Sdes, ll.art arul 

Magiiiliccl ... y time ft. dorsal wards into the p<Ti- 

cardial sinus tlirough fine perforations of ifs fiwir, and so makt^ its 

way into the hesirt again. Some, 
water-bugs, e.g. of the families Jielo- 
Scf'idae, (.'orixidar ami 
Hydromftridar have a jmlsating sac 
at each knee-joint to assist th(‘ how 
of blootl through the legs, while in 
dragon-flies and locusts {Acridiidac) 
there is a ventral pulsating diii- 
phragin, wliich forms the roof of a 
sinus enclosing the nervc-cords. 

lirsldraiory System . — As mentioned 
above, respiration by means of air- 
tubes (tracheae) is a most character- 
istic feature of the Hexapoda. An 
air-lulx) consists of an epithelium of 
large jiolygonal cells with a thin 
basement-membrano externally and 
a cliitinons layer internally, the last- 
named Inniig continuous wiih the 
out<>r cuticle. Tht; chitiiious layer 
js usually strengthened by thrc;ad-like 
thickenings which, in the region close 
to tlie outer opening of the tulic. 
form a network enclosing polygonal 
areas, but whicli, through most of 
the tracheal system, are arranged 
spirally, the strengthening thread ned 
forming a continuous spiral, but 
being interruiitcd after a few turns 
around the tube. The tracheal 
system in Hexapods is very complex, 
forming a .series of longitudinal trunks 
with transverse anastomosing con- 
nexions (fig. ii), and extending by 
the finest sul>-division and by 
AUei Alinll ftml Denny, 7 V<^ t P<^atcd branching into all parts of 

' ^ v! 4fui Ix^dy. ill iiusects of activc flight 

1 the tubi« swell out into numerous 
Vf air-sacs, I,y which the Iweathing 

Maj^niiicd 'i\ tunes. capacity is niucli increased. 

Atmospheric air gains access to the air-tubes through ]>aired 
Spiracles or stigmata, which usually occur laterally on most of the 



body-segments. These spiracles have firm chitinous edges, and can 
be closed by valves moved by special muscles. When the spiracles 
arc open and the body contracts, air is expired. The sub^uent 
expansion of the body causes fresh air to enter the tracheal system, 
and if the spiracles be then closed and the body again contracted, 
this air is driven to the finest branches of the air-tub^, where a direct 
oxygenation of the tissues take.s place. The physiology of respiration 
has been carefully studied by F. Plateau (1884). In aquatic insects 
variou.s devices for obtaining or entangling air are found ; these 
modification.^ are described in the .special articles, on the various 
ordeis of insects (Colkoptkra, Hemiptera, &c.). Many insects have 
aquatic larvae, some of winch take in atmospheric air at intervals, 
while others breathe dissolved air by means of tracheal gills. The.sc 
modifications are mentioned below' in the section on mctfimorphosis. 

Digestive System.— ~A striking feature in the food-canal of the 
Hexapoda, as in other Artliropods, is the great extent of the “ fore- 
gut ” and hind-gut,” 
lined with a chitinous 
cuticle, continuous with 
the oxoskelclon. The 
fore-gut is composed of 
a tubular gullet, a large 
sac-like cro]) (fig. 12, r) 
and a proven tricul us or 
“ gizzard,'* w'hose func- 
tion is to strain the ioocl- 
substances before they 
])ass on into the tubular 
stomach, which has no 
chitinous lining. This 
organ, usually regarded as 
a " mid-gut,'’ gives olT a 
number of secretory caccal 
tube.s (fig. 12, coe). At 
its Jiiiider end it is con- 
tinuous Avith the hind-gut, 
which is usually cliflenni- 
tiated into a tubular coiled 
inte.stine (fig. 12, i) and a 
sw'ollen roctum (fig. 12,1'). 

From the fore-end of the 
liiiid-gut arise the slender 
Malpighian tubes (tig. 12, 

/f), which have a renal 
function. 

On either side of tJie 
gullet are from one to 
ten pairs of salivary 
glands (fig. 12, s) whose 
ducts opcMi into the 
nioulh. Some of these 
glands may be modified 
for special puiposes — as 
silk-producing glands in 
caterpillars or as jioison- 

S lancfs in blood-sucking 
ies and bugs. The food 
passing into the crop Ls 
there acted on by the 
saliva and also by an 
acid gastric juici; whicli 
passes forwards from the 
stomach through the pro- 
ven triculiis. A.S the 



From Mini! luid |)fiiii\, 7'/n- Cth/rmac/i, fovcll 
Keevr- C’u. 

Fig. i2. -“ Food Canal of Cockroacli. 

Twice natural size, 
s. Salivary" glands and reservoir, 
r. Crop (the gizzard below it). 
coe, Caccal tubes (below them the 
stomach). 
k. Kidney tubes. 
i. Intestine. 
r, Rectum. 


various i)orlion8 of the 
food undergo digestion, 
they are allow'ed to pass through the provcntriculus into the 
stomach, where the nutrient substances are absorbed. 

Excretory System . — Nitrogenous wa.stt-matter is removed from 
the body by the Malpighian tubes w'hich open into the food-canal, 
usually w'here the hind-gut joins the stomach. These tubes vary 
in numlxsr from four to over a hundred in <lijtfererit orders of insects. 
The cells w’bich line thorn and also the cavities of the tiib(;s contain 
urates, w'hich arc excreted from the blood in tlu; surrounding body- 
cavity. This ca\'ity contains an irregular mass of whitish tissue, 
the fat-l)ody, consisting of fat-cells which undergo degradation 
and become more or less filled with urates. When the w'orn-out 
cells are broken clown, the urates are Cf'irrietl dis.solved in the bkxKl 
to the Madpighian tidies for excretiem. The fat-body is therefore the 
seat of important metabolic processes in the hexapod body. 

Reproductive System . — All the Hexapoda are of separate sexes. 
The ovaries (fig. 13) in the female are paired, each ovary consisting 
of a variable number of tubes (one in the bristle-tail Cantfwdea and 
fifteen hundred in a c|uceii termite) in which the eggs are deveJoi'icd. 
From each ovary an oviduct (fig. 13, od) leads, and in some of tlic 
more primitive insects (bristle-tails, earwdgs, may-flies) the two 
oviducts open separately direct to the exterior. Usually they oy>en 
into a median vagina, formed by an ectodermal inpusliing and 
lined with chitin. The Vcigina usually opens in front of the eighth 
abdominal steniitc. Behind it is situated a spermathcca (fig. 14, sp) 
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and the ovipositor previously mentioned, with its three pairs of 
processes (Fig. 14, G, 

The paired testes of tlie male consist of a variable number of seminal 



Fk'.. 1.3. — Clvaries of Cockroach, with Oviducts Od and Colleterial 
Glands CCi. Magnified 14 limes. 

tulxis, those of each itsstis opening into a vas deferent. In some 
bristle-iails and may-flies, the two vasa deferentia open separately, 
but usually they lead into a s])erm-reservoir, whence issues a median 




From AlLWl anrl Denny, 77 ie Cot A-roac/i, T.ovfll Keeve R Co, 

P'lo. 14. — Hinder Abdominal Segment and Ovipositor of P'emalc ; 
Cockroach. Magnified. 

T® &c. Tergites. Orf, Vagina. 

S^, 7th Stemitc. sp, Spemratheca. | 

S®, Scleritc between 7th and 8th G, Anterior, and g, pos- 
S®, 8th Sclcrite. [sterna. tenor gonapophyscs. 


ejaculatory duct. The male opening is on the ninth abdominal 
segment, to which belong the processes tliat form the clasmers or 
genital armature. Accessory glands are commonly present m con- 
nexion both with the male and the female reproductive organs. 
The poison-glands of the sting in wasps and bees are well knowm 
examples of these. 

EMBRYOl.Ot;Y 

2 'he Egg, — Among the He.xapoda, as in Arthrouods generally, 
tl\c egg is large, containing an accumulation of yolk for the nourish- 
ment of the growing embryo. Most insect eggs are of an elongate 
oval shaixj ; some are globular, others fiattened, while others again 
are flask -shaped, and tlie outer envelope (chorion) is often beautifully 
sculptured (figs. 20, d\ 21, a, h). Various devices are ado}>ted for 
the protection of the eggs from mechanical injury or from the attacks 
of enemies, and for fixing them in appropriate situations. For 
example, the egg njay be raised al»ove the surface on which it is laid 
by an elongatfj stalk ; the eggs may be ])rolected by a secretion, wliich 
in some cases forms a hard protective capsule or “ purse : or they 
may be covered wdth shed hairs of the mother, wlule among water- 
insects a gelatinous envelope, often of roi>e-like form, is common. 
In various groups of tlio Hexapoda — aphids and some flesh-flies 
(Sarcophaga), for example — the egg undergoes development within 
the body of the mother, and the young insect is bom in an active 
stcite ; such insects are said to be “ viviparous.'* 

Parthenogenesis. — A number of cases are known among the 
Hexajxida of the develojiment of young from the eggs of virgin 
femali^s. In insects so w'idely s<*paiated as bristle-tails and moths 
this occurs occasionally. In certain gall-flies (Cynipidue) no males 
are kiiow'ii to exist at all, and the sj>ecies seems to be pre.scirv'cd 
entirely by succtrssive parthenogenelic generations. In other gjill- 
flii^s and in ajiiiids we find that a .se.xual generation alternates with 
one or with many virgin generations. 'Ihe offspring of the virgin 
females are in most of tlicse instances females ; but among the bees 
and wasps fiarthenogenesis occurs normally and always results in 
the development of males, the " <jueen " insect laying either a 
fertilized or unfertilized egg at will. 

Maturation^ PertUieation and Polar bodieii w'ere 

first observed in llic eggs of HexapcKla by F. Blochmann in 1887. 
The? tw’o nuclei arc succt'ssively divided from tiic egg nucleus in the 
usual way, but tliey frequently become absorbed in the peripheral 
protoplasm instead of being extruded from tins egg-cell iiltogether. 
It appears that in parthenogenelic eggs two 3>olar nuclei are fonnwl. 
According to A. i*etrunkevich (1901-1003), the second polar nucleus 
uniting with one tlaughteT-nucicus of the first polar body gives rise 
to the germ-C(!lls of the ])artlienogcneticMlly-prodiJced male. There 
is no reunion of the second polar nucleus with tlu‘ female pmnuclens, 
but, according to tiu; retu^at w ork of J^. Doncaster (1006-1907) on 
the egg.s of sawflies, tlic number of chromosr:)mes is not reduced in 
parthonogenetic egg-nuclei, while, in eggs capable of fertilization, 
the usual reduction- (ii visions occur, lu rlilization takes place as 
tlie egg is laid, the spermatozoa being ejected from the sjx‘.rmatheca 
of the female anti making their way to the proto])lasm of the egg 
through openings (micropylt's) in its firm cnvel()j>e. The segmenta- 
tion of tilt: fertilized nucleus resulls in the* formation of a number 
of nuclei which .arrangtr themselves around the piudphery of the egg 
and, the j)rot(>j)lasm surrounding Ihem becoming constricted, a 
blastoderm or layer of cells, t'jiclosing the central yolk, is formetl. 
Within the yolk tluj iiuchti of stunt* “ yolk cells ” can be tlistiiiguished. 

Germinal J.ayers and /^ood~CaimL ~ Thv embryo begins to develop 
as an trloiigale, thickened, ventral region t>f the Iflastoderm wdiich is 
known as tht; ventral 
plate or germ ])aiid. 

Along this band a 
median furrow a}>- 
pears, iuid a mas.s of 
cells sinks witliin, the 
one-layered germ 
band thus becoming 
tran.sformed into a 
baud of tw’o cell-layers 
(fig, 15). In some 
cases the inner layer 
is formed not by in- 
vagination but b\ 

]>roJiferation or by de- 
lamination. Tht 
Ollier of these two 
layers (fig. 15, E) is 
the ectotlerm. Witli 
regard to the inner 
layer (endoblast of 
.some autliors, fig. 15 


5 ^ 


r\ 



From "Nussbauin in Mi :»11 siiid 1 )rnny*K I.um-!I 

Rci.vr .K Cn. 

Fit;. 15. — Diagram showing Formation of 
(rei’ininai T.ayers. 7 ', ectoderm ; M. inner 
layer. Magnified . 

M) much difiercnce of opinion has pre- 
vailed. It has usiialls' been regai’detl as re]iresenting Ijoth endotlerm 
and mesodenn, anti the groove w'hich usually Icatls lo its forma- 
tion has been t:ompared to the abntjrmally elongated blastopore 
of a typical gastrula. No doubt can be entertaiixid that the greater 
part of the inner layer corre.spoiids to the in<;sotlerni of more ordinary 
embryos, for the coelomic pouches, the gtrrm-cclJs, the musculature 
and the vascular system all arise from it. Further, there is general 
agreement that tlie chitin-lined forogut and hind-gut, which form 
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tho greater part of the digestive tract, arise from ectodermal invagina- 
tions (stomodaeum and proctodaeum respectively) at the positions 
of the future month and anus. The origin of themid-gut (mesenteron), 
that has no chitinous lining in the developed insect, is the disputed 
point. According to the classical researches of A. Kowalevsky 
(1871 and 1887) on the embryology of the water-l>eetle Hydrophilus 
and of the muscid flies, an anterior and a i>osterior endoderm- 
rudimeiit both derived from the “ endoblast become apparent 
at an early stage, in close association with the stomodaeum and 
the proctodaeum respectively. These two endoderm- rudiments 
ultimately grow together and give rise to the epithelium of the mid- 
gut. These rc*,sults were confirmed by tlie observations of K. Heider 
and W. M. Wheeler (1889) on the embryos of two beetles — Hydro- 
philus and Doryphora respectively. V. (iraber, however (1889), 
stated that in the Muscidaty while the anterior endoderm-nidiment 
arises as Kowalevsky had observed, the posterior part of the mid- 

f ut has its origin as a direct outgrowth from the proctorlaeum. 

he recent researches of R. Heymons (1895) on the Orthoptera, and 
of A. L^aillon (1898) on various leaf beetles, tend to show that the 
whole of the ** mid -gut arises from the proliferation of cells at the 
extremity of the stomodaeum and of the proctodaeum. On this view 
the entire food-canal in most Hexapoda must be regarded as of 
ectodermal origin, the *' endoblast represents mesoderm only, 
and the median furrow whence it arises can be no longer comparccl 
with the blastopore. According to Heymons, the yolk-cells must be 
regarded as the true endoderm in the hexapod embryo, for he states 
11897) that in the bristle-tail Lepisma and in dragon-^es they give 
rise to the mid -gut. These views are not, however, suj>ported 
by other recent observers. J. Carri6re's researches (1897) on the 
embryology of the mason bee {Chalicodoma) agree entirely with the 
interpretations of Kowalevsky and Heider, and so on the whole do 
those of P. Schwangart, who has studic'd (1904) the embryonic 
development of Lepidoptera. He finds that the endoderm arises 
from an anterior and a posterior ru<limt?nt derived from the “ eiido- 
blast," that many of the cells of these rudiments wander into the 
yolk, and that the mesenteric epitlicslium becomes reinforced by 
cells that migrate from the yolk. K. Kscherich (1901), after a new 
research on tiie embryology of the muscid Dij^tera, claims that the 
fore and hind cndoilermal rudiments arise from the blastoderm by 
invagination, and are from their origin distinct from the mesodenn. 
On file whole it seems likely that the endoderm is represented in 
part by the yolk, and in part by those anterior and posterior rudiments 
which usually form the mesenteron, but that m some Hexapoda 
the whole digestive tract may be c*ctodermal. It must bo admitted 
that some of tlie later work on insect embiy^ology has justifled the 
growing scepticism in the universal applicability of the germ-layer 
theory.^' Heider has suggestc:d, however, that the apparent origin 
of the mid-gut from the stomodaeum and proctodaeum may be 
explained by tlie presence of a " latent endoclerm-group " in those 
invaginations 

Embryonic Membranes, — A remarkable feature in the embryonic 
development of most Hexapoda is the formation of a protective 
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of the germ band a double fold in the undifierentiated blastoderm, 
which grows over the surface of the embryo, so that its inner and 
outer layers become continuous, forming respectively the amnion 
and the serosa (fig. i6. A, S). The embryo of a moth, a dragon-fly 
or a bug is invaginated into the yolk at the head end, the portion of 
the blastoderm necessarily pushed in with it forming the amnion. 
The embryo thus becomes transferred to the dorsal face of the egg, 
but at a later stage it undtjrgoes reversion to its original ventral 
position. In some parasitic Ilymenoptura there is only a single 
embryonic membrane formed by delamination from the blastoderm, 
while in a few insects, including the wdngless spring-tails, the em- 
bryonic membranes are vestigial or entirely wanting. In the bristle- 
tails Lepisma and MachiliSy an interesting transitional condition 
of the embryonic membranes has lately been shown by Heymons. 
The embryo is invaginated into the yolk, but the surface edges of 
the blastoderm do not close over, so tliat a groove or pore puts 
the insunken space that represents the amniotic cavity uito com- 
munication with the outside. Heymons believes that the “ dorsal 
organ ” in the embryos of the lower Arthroi>oda corresj)onds with 
the region invaginated to form the serosa of the hexapod embryo. 
Wheeler, however, compares with the ** dorsal organ ” the peculiar 
extra csmbryonic membrane or indusium which he has observed 
between serosa and amnion in the embryo of the grasshopi>er 
Xiphidium, 

Metameric Segmentation. — The segments are perceptible at a very 
early .stage of tl»e development as a number of transverse Ixinds 
arranged in a linear sequence. The first segmentation of the ventral 
plate is not, liowcver, very definite, and the segmentation does not 
make its appearance simultaneously throughout the wliole length of 
the plate ; the aiitmor parts arc sc-gmented before the posterior. In 
Orthoptera and Thy.sanura, as well as some others of the lower 
insects, twenty-one of these divisions — not, howevi*r, all .similar— 
may be readily distinguished, six of which subseciueiitly enter into 
the formation of the head, three going to the thorax and twelve to 
the abdomen. In Hemiptcra only eleven and in C^fllembola only 
six abdominal segments have been detected. Die first and last 
of these twenty-one divisions are so different from tlie others that 
they can scarcely be considered true segments. 

Head Segments. — In the adult insect the head is insignificant in 
size compared with the thorax or abdomen, but in the embryo it 
forms a much larger jiortion of the body than it does in the adult. 
Its composition has been the .subject of prolonged diffcjrcnce of 
opinion. Formerly it was said that the head consisted of four 
divi.sion.s, viz. three segments ami the procephalic or prae-oral lobes. 
It is now aset-Ttained that the procephalic lobes consist of three 
divisions, so that the head must certiiinly be formed from at least 
six segments. The first of the.se, according to the nomonclaturf^ 
of Heymons (.see fig. 17), is the mouth or oral piece; the second, 
the antennal segment ; the third, the intercalary or prae-mandibular 
segment ; while the fourth, fifth, and sixth are rcs])ectively the 
segments of tlie mandibles and of the first and second maxillae. 
These six divisions of the head are diverse in kind, and siibseiiuenlly 
undergo so inucli change that the part each of them takes iii 
the formation of the head-ca])sulc is not finally determined. 'J'he 
labrum and clypeus arc develojied as a singles prolongation of the^ 
oral piece, not as a pair of ajipeiiilages. The antennal si^gnuMit 
apparently entirely disappears, with the exception of a ])air of 
appendages it bears ; these become the antennae ; it is possibli* 
that the original segment, or some jiart of it, may even become a 
portion of the actual antennae. I'lie intercalary segment has no 
appendages, nor rudiments thereof, except, according to H. Dzel 
(1897), in the thysanuran Campodea, and probably entirely dis- 
ajqiears, though J. H. Comstock and C. Kochi beli»‘ve that tlie 
labrum belongs to it. The appendages of the posterior three or 
^ trophal segments become the parts of the mouth. The ap- 
y pendages of the two maxillary segments arise as treble; in.stead 
f of single projections, thus differing from other apiicndages. 
From these facts it appears that the anterior three divisions of 
the licad differ strongly from the posterior three, which gre.atly 
resemble thoracic segrnents ; hence it has b(5en thought possible 
that the anterior divisions may reprc.sent a primitive licad, to 
which three segments and their leg-like appendages were sub- 
sequently added to form the head as it now exists. This is, how- 
ever, very doubtful, and an entirely different inference is iJO.s.siblc. 
Besides the five limb-bearing somites just enumerated, two others 
must now be recognized in the head. One of thc.se is the ocular 
segment, in front of the antennal, and behind the primitive pre- 
oriil segment. The other is the segment of the maxillulae (sec 
above, under Jaws)y behind the mandibular somite ; tlic presence 
of this in the embryo of the collembolan Anurida has been lately 
shown (1900) by J. W. Folsom (fig. 18, v. 5), who terms the 
maxillulae " superunguae on account of their close a.ssociation 
with the hyiwpharynx or lingua. In reference to the .structun* 
of the head-capsule in the imago, it appears that the clypeus and 
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Fig. 16.— Cross section of Embryo of German Cockroach (PA\//c>- labrum represent, as already said, an unpaired median outgrowth 
dromia). S, serosa ; A, amnion ; E, ectoderm ; N, rudiment of nerve- of the oral piece. According to W. A. Riley (1904) the epicranium 
cord; M. mesodermal pouches. Magnified 500 times. or “vertex,*’ the compound eyes and the front divisions of the 

genae are formed by the cephalic lobes of the embryo (belonging 
membrane analogous to the amnion of higher Vertebrates and | to the ocular segment), while the mandibular and maxillary segments 
known by the same tonn. Usually there arises around the edge | form the hinder parts of the genac and the liypopharynx. 
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Great difference of opinion exists as to the hypopharynx, which 
has even been thought to represent a distinct se^ent, or the pair 
of appendages of a distii\ct segment. Heymons considers that it 
represents the slernites of the three troplial segments, and that the 
gula is meridy a secondary development. Folsom looks on the 

hypo]iharynx as a secondary 
development. Kiley holds 
that the hypopharynx be- 
longs to the mandibular 
and maxillary segments, 
while the cervical sclcrites 
or gula rejiresent the ster- 
num of the labial segment. 
The ganglia of the nervous 
system offer some important 
evidence as to the mor- 
phology of the head, and 
an? alluded to below. 

Thor a o i c Segments. 
These are always three in 
number. The three pairs 
of legs appear very early 
as rudiments. Though the 
thoracic segments befir the 
wings, no trace of these 
a-]i])endages exists till the 
close of the embryonic life, 
nor even, in many cases, till 
much later. The thoracic 
segments, as seen in an early 
stage of the ventral plate, 
display in a well-marked 
manner the essential ele- 
mtJiits of the, insect seg- 
ment. 'riiese elements are 
a ('entraJ piece or stcTnitt*, 
and a lat<‘ral field on each 
side bearing tlie leg-rudi- 
ment. 'I'he external ]iarl of 
the lateral field sul)se(iucnlly 
grows up, and by coale.scenc(^ 
witli its fellow forms the 
tergite or dorsal part of tlu- 
segment. 

Abdominal Segments and 
A /'/■>endages . — We have al- 
ready seen that in numiTous 
lower insects tlie abdomen 
is formed from twelve divi- 
sions placed in linear fashion. 
Kleven of tJie.se may perlnaps 
be considered as true seg- 
ments, but the twelfth or 
termiiicd one is different, and 
is called by Heymons a 
telson ; in it i.s placed thf? 
anal orifice, and the mass 
sulisecjueiitly becomes the 
upper and low'er laminae 
auales. Jii Hcmiptcra this 
lelsou i.s aUsent, and ilie 
anal orifice is placed tpiite 
at tlie termination of the 
eleventh segment. More- 
over, in this ordtT the ab- 
domen .shows at first a 
division into only nine seg- 
ments and a terminal mass, 
which last .subscqucmlly b(*- 
comes divided into two. 
The a})pendage.s of the 
abdomen ate called ccrci, 
stylets and gonapopbyses. 
They differ much according 
to the kind of insect, and 
in the adult according to 
sex. Difference of opinion 
as to the nature of the 
abdominal appendages pre- 
vails. The cerci, when 
present, appear in the 
mature insect to be attaclicd 
to the tenth segment, but 
according to Heymons they are really appendages of the eleventh seg- 
ment, tlieir connexion with the tentli lieing sexjondary and tlie result 
of considerable changes that take place in the terminal segments. 
It has l>een disputed whether any true cerci exist in tlie liighcr insects, 
but they are probabW represented in the Diptera and in the scorpion- 
flies (Mccaptera). In tho.sft insects in which a median terminal 
appendage exists between the two ccrci this is considered to be a 
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]|irolongation of the eleventh tergite. 'fhe stylets, when pre.scnt, 
are placed on the ninth segment, and in some Thysauura exist also 
on the eighth segment ; their development takes place later in lift? 
than that of the cerci. The gonapophyses are the projections near 
the extremity of the body that surround the sexual orifices, and 
vary extrennUy according to the kind of insect. They liave ciiielly 
been stmlied in the female, and form the sting and ovijjositor, 
organs peculiar to tins .sex. 'J'liey are developed on the ventrai 
surface of Ihc body and are six in number, one ])air ari.sing from tlie 
eighth ventral ])late and two j>airs from the ninth. This has been 
found to bfi the case in insects so widely difTcreiit as Ortho))lcra and 
Aculeate Hymenoptera. 'The genital armature of llie male is formetl 
to a considerable extent by modifications of the s 5 egm(*nts them- 
selves. The development of the armature has bc'en little .-.ludied, 
and the question whether there may be present gonapophyses homo- 
logous with those of the female is open. 

In the adult state no insect possc.s.scs more than six legs, and 
they are always attached to tlie thorax ; in many 1'hysanura there 
are, however, proce.sses on the abdomen tJiat, as to their }>osilion, 
are similar to legs. In the embryos of many insect!', there are pro- 
jections from the segments of tin; abdomen similar, tt) a considerable 
extent, to the rudimentary thoracic legs. 

The question whether the.se jjrojcctions 
can be con.sidcred an indication of former 
poly])ody in insects has been raistrd. 

They do not long ])ersist in the embryo, 
but disappear, and the area eai h one 
occupied becomes part of the slernitc. 

In .some embryos there is but a single 
pair of these rudiments (or vestiges) 
situate on the first abdominal segment, 
and in some ca.ses they liecome inx egina- 
tions of a glandular naiiire. Wlietlier 
cerci, stylets and gon;ipo])]iyst's are 
developed from these ruiliiiieiits lias lieeii 
much debated. It appears that it is 
jiossible to accept cerci and stylel.s as 
modifications of the lem])orary ])S(‘ndo- 
])od.s, but it is more dillii ult to believe 
that this is the case with tlu? gona- 
pophyses, for tiiiry aiiparently coininence 
their develojiment considerably later 
than ccrci and stylets and only aftcT the 
appart?ntly complete disajipearancc of the 
embryonic pscudopods. I'lu? fact that 
there are two ])airs of gonaj)0]»}iysef5 on 
the ninth abdominal s(“giiient would be 
fatal to the view that they an* in anyway 
liomologous with legs, were it not Iliad 
there is some evidence that the division 
into two pairs is secondary and incom- 
plete. But aiiotlu T and apparenlly in- 
superable objection may be raised that 
the appc’iidages of the ninth segmi'ut are 
the .stylets, and that the gonajiophyses 
cannot therefore be apjiendicular. 'l lu! 
pseudopods that exist on llie abdomen of 
numerous caterpillars may jiossibJy arise 
from the embryonic pseuflopods, but this 
alst) is far from being esl.ililislied. 

Nervous System . — 'I’he nervous syjdem is 
ectodermal in origin, and is develojx'd and 
segmented to a large extent in eoiinexion 
with the outer ]>art of the bod)', so that it a ffords imjxirtant evidence 
as to the st?gmentation thereof. The contimious layer of cells from 
which the nervous system is develojuxl iiiulergoes a .segmentation 
analogous with that \v(! have de.scribe<l as occurring in the ventral 
jdate ; there is llius formetl a ])air of contiguous ganglia for each 
.segment of the body, but there is no ganglion for the tel.stm. The 
ganglia become greatly changed in iiosition during the later life, 
and it is usually said that tliere are only ten ]xiirs of abdominal 
ganglia even in the embrytj. In Orthoptc;ra, Heymons has demtai- 
.strated the existence of eleven pairs, the terminal pair bectnning, 
lu>wcver, soon united with the tenth. The nervous system of the 
embryonic head exhibits three ganglionic ma.sses, aiittjrior to the 
thoracic ganglionic masses ; these three masses subsequently amal- 
gamate and form the sub-ot!.st>phageal ganglion, wliich .supplies the 
txophal segments. In front of the three masses that will form 
the sub-oesophageal ganglion the mass of cells that is to form the 
nervous system is very large, and projects on each jade ; this anterior 
or '* brain " mass consists of three lobes (the ^^rot-, deut-, and trit- 
encephalon of Viallaiies and others), each of which might be thought 
to represent a segmental ganglion. But the pro tocere brum con- 
tains the ganglia of the ocular .segment in addition to those of 
the procephalic lobes. These threes elivisions subseqm?ntly form 
the su7>ra-oesophageal ganglion or brain jiropcr. 'There are other 
ganglia in addition to those of the ventral chain, and Janet sup])o.ses 
that the ganglia of the sympathetic svstem indicate the existence 
of three anterior head-segments ; the remains of the segments 
thcmselve.s are, in accordance with tliis view, to be sought in the 
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Fio. 17. — Morjffiology of an Insect: 
the embryo of (iryllotallm^ somew^hat 
diagramiiialic. The longitudinal seg- 
Tiu;nted band along the m if Idle lint! ro- 
]>r(\seuts the early segmentation of the 
nervous system ancl the subsequent 
ni e( 1 ian fieltl of each stern i te ; tlie lateral 
transverse unshaded bands are tlie 
lateral fields of each .segment ; the 
shafled areas indicate the more inter- 
nal I y placed mesoderm layer. The seg- 
ments are numbered T-21 ; 1-6 win form 
the h(!a(l,7-y the thorax, 10-21 the abdo- 
men. A , anus ; A bx^ A fw, , , appendage 
of ist and of i rth abduininal segments ; 
A ns, anal piece -- telson or 12th abdo- 
minal .segment; Ant, antenna; Ve, 
rleutcreucephalon ; Nld, mandible ; 
il/.Vj, first maxilla; second 

maxilla or labium ; O, mouth ; Obel, 
rudimentary labrum and clypeus ; 
A'tf, protenccphalon ; S/j, 5 /ioi 
mata i and 10; Terg, tergite; T/cVj, 
appendage of first thoracic segment; 
/><?, tfitencephalon ; Ui, a thickening 
at hinder margin of the mouth. 



A. Allcr Vyiic'ultT, Jovin. 
vtjl. vlii., and Tol.-om, 
Util!, Mus. xx.'<\ i. 

ii. Alu-i Kuls'.Mii. 

Fio. 18. — ICmbryos of 
.Sjinngtail {Aiutrida nniri- 
tima). Ma.piilied. .V, 
Head - region of gei'in 
band. B, Section tliroiisdi 
Iieail and thorax. 'J he 
neuromeres are .shown in 
Arabic, the apfiendagef? 
in Roman numerals. 

1, Ocular segment. 

2, Antennal. 

3, 'rrito-c.erebral. 

4, Manriilmlar. 

3, MaxiJIular. 

0, Maxillary. 

7 , Babial. 

8, Prothoracic. 

0, Mesot horacic. 

I o , Melat 1 1 oracic. 
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stomodaoum. Folsom has detected in the etnbryo of Anurida a 
pair of ganglia (fig. i8, 5) belonging to the maxillular (or .superlingual) 
.segment, thus establishing seven sets of cephalic ganglia, and sup- 
porting his view as to the composition of the head. 

Air •‘tubes . — The air-tulxjs, like the food-canal, are formed by in- 
vaginations of the ectoderm, which arise close to the developing 
appendages, the rudimentary spiracltjs appearing soon after the 
budding limbs. The pits leading from these lengthen into tubes, 
and undergo repeated branching as development proceeds. 

Dorsal Closure * — The germ band evidently marks the ventral 
aspect of the developing insect, whose body must be completed 
by the extension of the embryo so fis to enclose the yolk dorsally. 
'r'hc method of tliis dorsal closure varies in different imsects. In the 
Colorado beetle (Doryphora), whose development has been studied 
by W. M. Wheeler, the amnion is ruptured and turned back from 
covering the germ band, enclosing the yolk dorsally and becoming 
finally absorbed, as the ectoderm of the germ band itself spreads 
to form the dorsal wall. In some midges and in caddis-flies the 
serasa becomes ruptured and absorbed, while the germ band, still 
clothed with the amnion, grows around the yolk. In moths and 
certain saw-flics there is no rupture: of the membranes : the Russian 
zoologists Tichomirov and Kovalevsky have described the growth 
(jf l>oth amnion and embryonic ectoderm around the yolk, the 
embryo being thus completely enclosed until hatching time by both 
amnion and serosa. V. Gra*>er has described a similar method of 
dorsal closure in the saw-fly Hylotoma. 

Mesoderm, Coelom and Blood- System . — From the mcso^lerm 
most of the organs of the body — muscular, circulatory, reproductive — 

take their origin. 'J'he 
mass of cells undergoes 
segmentation corre- 
sponding with the outer 
segmentation of the 
embryo, and a j)air of 
cavities— the coelomic 
pouches (fig. i6, Al)*— 
arc formed in each seg- 
ment. F.ach coelomic 
pouch — as traced by 
Heymons in his study 
on the development of 
tlu: cockroach {Phyllo- 
drontia) — clivide.s into 
three jiarts, of which 
the most dorsal con- 
tains the primitive 
germ-cclls, the median 
disappears, and the 
ventral loses its Ixmii- 
daries as it becomes 
filled up with the grow- 
ing fat body (fig. it)). 
This latter, as well as the 
heart and the walls of 
the blood spaces, arises 
by the modification of 
mesodermal cells, and 
the body cavity is 
formetl by the enlarge- 
ment and coalescence 
of the blood channels 
and by the splitting of 
the fat Iwly. It is 
therefore a haemocoel, 
tlic coelom of the tle- 
vcloped insect being 
represented only by 
tlie cavities of the genital glands and their ducts. 

Reproductive Organs . — In the cockroach embryo, before the seg- 
mentation of the germ-baud has begun, the primitive germ-cclls 
can be recognized at the hinder end of the mesoderm, from whose 
ordinary cells tliey can be distinguished by their larger size. At a 
later stage furthiT germ-cclls arise from the epithelium of the ci'Kjlomic 
]>ouches from the second to the seventh abdominal segments, and 
become surrounded by other mesoderm cells which form the ovarian 
or testicular tubes aiuj ducts (fig. iq, g). In the male of Phyllo- 
dromia the rudiment of a vestigial ovary becomes separated from the 
devolofiing testis, indicating perhaps an originally herma])hrodite 
condition. An exceedingly early differentiation of the primitive 
germ-cells occurs in certain Diptcra. K. Mctclinikoff observed 
(i8bf>) in the development of the parthcnogenetic eggs i)roduced by 
the precocious larva of the gall-midge Cecidomyia that a large 
'* polar-cell appeanid at one extremity during the primitive cell- 
segmentation. This by successive divisions forms a gwup of four to 
eight cells, which subsequently pass through the blastoderm, and 
dividing into two groups b^ome symmetrically arranged and 
surrounded by the rudiments of the ovarian tubes. K. G. Balbiani 
and R. Ritter (tBqo) have since observed a similar early origin for 
the germ-cclls in the midge Chironomtts and in the Aphid^, 

The paired o\Hiducts and vasa defertmtia are, as we have soon, 
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mesodermal in origin. The median vagina, .spermatheca and 
ejaculatory duct are, on the other hand, formed by ectodermal 
inpushings. The classical researches of J. A. Palmdn (1884) on these 
ducts have shown that in may-flies and in female earwigs the paired 
moRodermal ducts open directly to the exterior, while in male earwigs 
there is a single mesodermal duct, due either to the coalescence of the 
tivo or to tlic sup)iressioii of one. In the absence of the external 
ectodermal ducts usual in wnged insects, these two groups resemble 
therefore the primitive Aptera. 'i'he jirescncc of rudiments of the 
genital ducts of both sexes in the embryo of eitlier sex is interesting 
and suggestive. The ejaculatory duct which opens on the ninth 
abdominal sternum in the adult male arises in the tenth abdominal 
embryonic segment and subsequently moves forward. 

Growth and Metamorphosis 

After hatching or birth an insect undergoes a process of growth 
and change until the adult condition is reached. The varied 
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After Marlutt, /‘'tit. Huh’. 4 (U.S. Dept. 

Fic. 20. — a. Bed-bug {Cimex leUularius, Limi.) ; newly hatchecl 
young from bi*neath ; b, from above ; d, egg, magniDod 25 tiine.s ; 
c, foot with claws ; c, serrate spine, more highly niaguifted. 

details of this post-cnibryonic development furnish some of the 
most interesting facts and problems to tlie stiidimts of the 
Ilexapoda. Wingless insects, such as spring-tails and lice, make 
their appearance in the form of miniature adults. Some winged 
insects — cockroaches, bugs (fig. 20) and earwigs, for example — 
when young closely resemble their parents, except for the absence 
of wings. On the other hand, we find in the vast majority of the 
Hexapoda a very marked clifTerence between the perfect insect 
(imago) and the young animal when newdy hatclied and for some 
lime after hatching. From the moth's egg comes a crawling 
caterpillar (fig. 21, c), from the fly’s a legless maggot (fig. 25, a). 


Prom Mally, Rni. Bull. tr4 (U.S. Dept. Agr.). 

Fk;. 2 T. — f,/. Owl moth {Helioihis armigera) ; a,h, egg, highly 
magnified ; r, larva or caterpillar ; d, pupa in earthen cell. 

Such a young insect is a larva — a term used by zoologists for 
young animals generally that are decidedly unlike their parents. 
It is obvious that the hatdiing of the young as a larva necessitates 
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FiCi. iq. — (.TOSS sections through Alv 
domen of Gorman Cockroiich ICmbryo. A 
(later than fig. 16) magnified 65 times. B 
(still more advanced, dorsjd closure com- 
jdete) magnified 48 times. 
ec, 1 Ectoderm. 
cn, I‘'mlo(UTni. 

sp, S])lauclmic layer mesoderm, 

V, Volk. 
h. Heart. 

p. Pericardial septum. 
e. Coelom. 

g. Germ-cells .surrounded by rudiment-cdls 
of ovarian lulxts. 
m, Aluscle-rudinienl. 

»/, NervC-cliain. 

/, Fat binly. 

s, Inpushing of eclodenn to form air-t ubes. 
A', Secondary Inidy-cavity. 
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a more or less profound transformation or metamorphosis before 
the perfect state is attained. Usually this transformation comes 
with apparent suddenness, at the penultimate stage of the 
insect's life-history, when the passive pupa (fig. 21, is revealed, 
exhibiting the wings and other imaginal structures, which have 
been develoj^ed unseen beneath the cuticle of the larva. Hexapoda 
witli this resting pupal stage in their life-history are said to 
undeigo “a complete transformation,” to be metabolic, or 
holometabolic, whereas those insects in which the young form 
resembles the parent arc said to be ametabolic. Such insects as 
dragon-flies and may -flies, whose young, though unlike the parent, 
develop into the adult form without a resting pupal stage are 
said to undergo an “ incomplete transformation ” or to be 
hemimetabolic. The absence of the pupal stage depends upon 
the fact that in the ametabolic and hemimetabolic Hexapoda the 
wing-rudiments appear as lateral outgrowths (fig. 22) of the two 
hinder thoracic segments and are visible externally throughout 
the life-history, becoming larger after each moult or casting of the 
cuticle. Hence, as has been pointed out by D. Sharp (1898), the 
marked divergence among the Hexapoda, as regards life-history, 
is between insects whose wings develop outside the cuticle 
(Exoptcrygota) and those whose wings develop inside the cuticle 
(Endopterygotii), becoming visible onty when the casting of the 
last larval cuticle reveals the pupa. Metamorphosis among the 
Hexapoda depends upon the universal acquisition of wings 
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Aftcir Howard, Insert Li/r, vol. vii. 

Fro, 22. — Nymph of Locust {Schistocera amcricana) , showing wing- 
rudiments. 

during post-embryonic development — no insect being hatched 
with the smallest external rudiments of those organs — and on the 
necessity for successive castings or “ moults ” (cedyses) of the 
cuticle. 

Eedysis . — The embryonic ectoderm of an insect consists of a 
layer of cells forming a continuous structure, the orifices in it — 
mouth, spiracles, anus and terminal portions of the genital 
ducts — being invaginations of the outer wall. This cellular layer 
is called the hypodermis ; it is protected externally by a cuticle, 
a layer of matter it itself excretes, or in the excretion of w'hich it 
plays, at any rate, an important part. The cuticle is a dead 
substance, and is composed in large part of chitin. The cuticle 
contrasts strongly in its nature with the hypodermis it protects. 
It is different in its details in different insects and in different stages 
of the life of the same insect. The “ sclcrites ” that make up the 
skeleton of the insect (wliit h skeleton, it should be remembered, 
is entirely external) are composed of this chitinous excretion. The 
growth of an insect is usually rapid, and as the cuticle does not 
share therein, it is from time to time cast off by moulting or 
eedysis. Before a moult actually occurs the cuticle becomes 
separated from its connexion with the underlying hypodermis. 
Concomitant with this separation there is commencement of the 
formation of a new cuticle within the old one, so that when the 
latter is cast off the insect appears with a partly completed new 
cuticle. The new instar — or temporary form — is often very 
different from the old one, and this is the essential fact of meta- 
morphosis. Metamorphosis is, from this point of view, the sum 
of the changes that take place under the cuticle of an insect 
between the eedyses, which changes only become externally 
displayed when the cuticle is cast off. The hypodermis is the 
immediate agent in effecting the external changes. 


The study of the physiology of eedysis in its simpler forms has un- 
fortunately been somewhat neglected, investigators having directed 
their attention chiefly to the cases that are most striking, such as 
the transformation of a maggot into a fly, or of a catcrjiillar into a 
butterfly. The changes liave been found* to made up of two sets 
of processes : histolysis, by which the whole or part of a structure 
disappears ; and histogenesis, or tlic fonnalioii of the new structure. 
By histolysis certain parts of the Ijypodermis are destroyed, while 
other portions of it develop into the new structures. M'he hypo- 
dermis is composed of part.s of two different kinds, ^dz. (1) the larger 
part of the hypodcmii.s that exists in 
the maggot or cateiq>illar and is dis- 
solved at the metamorphosis ; (2) ]-)arts 
that remain comparatively quiescent 
previously, and that grow and develop 
when the other parts degenerate. These 
centres of renovation arc called imaginal 
disks or folds. The adult caterpillar 
may be dt’seribed as a creature the 
hy7>odermis of which is studded with 
buds that expand and form the butter- 
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generate. In some insects (P.P- the of fly. I., II.. HI., 

maggots or the blowfly Calhphorn thoracic segments 

vomttorw) the imaginal disks are to all l irx a • i » 3 buds 

app^auce completely sepyatetl from the legs of theiin'ago; 
the hypodermis, with which they are head-lobes; /. of 

howev^er, reaUy organicaUy connected t^-eier ; c, of eye ; h, brain, 
by strings or pedicels. This connexion 

was not at first recognized and the true nature of im.-iginal disk's was 
not at first perceived, even by Weismann, to whom their discovery in 
Diptera is due. In other insects the imaginal ilisks are les.s cfunpletely 
disconnected from the stiptTfitic.s of th(‘ larval hypodermis, and may 
indeed be merely patches thereof. The mimher of imaginal disks 
in an individual is large, upwards of .sixty liaving been discovered 
to take part in the formation of the outer body of a fl>'. With regard 
to the internal organs, wt; need only say that transformation occurs 
in an essentially similar manner, by means of a development from 
centres distributed in the various organs. 1'he imaginal disks for 
the outer wall of the botly, some of them, at any rale, include me.so- 
dermjil rudiments (from which the muscles arc developed) as well as 
hypodermis. The imaginal disks make tln^ir appearance (that is, 
have been first delected) at very different e}>ochs in the life ; their 
absolute origin has been but little investigated. lYatt has traced 
them in the sheep-tick {Mclopkaf'us) to an early stage of the embryonic 
life. 

Histolysis and Histogenesis . — Tlie ]>nK:ess of de.structionof the larval 
tissues was first studied in the forms where metamorphosis is greatest 
and most abrupt, viz. in the Musckl Diptera. It was found that 
the tissnt^s were attacked by phagocytic cells that becainti enlarged 
and carried away fragments of the tissue ; the cells were subsequently 
identifietl as leucocytes or blood-cells. Hence, the opinion arose that 
histolysis is a proce.ss of phagocytosis. It has, however, since been 
found tliat in other kinds of insects the tissues degenerate and break 
down without the intervention of jihagocytes. It has, moreover, 
been noticed that even in eases where pliagocytosis exists a grc?atcr or 
l(;ss extent of degeneration of the tissue may be observed before 
phagocytosis occurs. Tliis process can therefore only be looked 
on as a secondary one that hasb’iis and jierfccts the destruction 
necessary to permit of the accompanying histogenesis. This view 
is confirmed by the fate, of the pliagocylic cells. These do ncjt take a 
direct part in the format ion of I lie new tissue, but it is beli<}Vo<l merely 
yiekl their surplus acquisitions, becoming ordinary blood-cells or 
<lisappeariug altogether. As to the nature of histogenesis, nothing 
more can lx* said than that it ay^pears to be a phtmomeiion similar 
to embryonic growth, though limited to certain spots. Hence we 
are inclined to look on tlu.‘ imaginal disks as cellular areas tliat j)os.se.ss 
ill a latent condition the yiowers of growth and dcvclopiuent that 
exist in the embryo, powers tlial only become evident in certain 
special conditions of the orgfuiism. What the more c.sseiitial of tht.^se 
conditions may be is a question 011 which very little light has been 
thrown, though it has been widely discussed. 


Much con.sideration has been given to the nature of meta- 
morphosis in insects, to its value to the creatures and to the 
mode of its origin. Insect metamorphosis may be briefly 
described as phenomena of development characterized by abrupt 
changes of appearance and of structure, occurring during tlie 
period subsequent to embryonic development and antecedent to 
the reproductive stale. It is, in short, a peculiar mode of growth 
and adolescence. The differences in appearance lietwcen the 
caterpillar and the butterfly, striking as they are to the eye, do 
not sufficiently represent the phenomena of metamorphosis to the 
intelligence. The changes that take place involve a revolution in 
the being, and may be summarized under three headings ; (1) 
The food-relations of the individual are profoundly changed, an 
entirely different set of moutli-organs appears and the kind and 
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quantity of the food taken is often radically different. (2) A 
wingless, sedentary creature is turned into a winged one with 
superlative powers of aerial movement. (3) An individual in 
which the reproductive organs and powers are functionally 
absent becomes one in which these structures and powers are the 
only reason for existence, for the great majority of insects die 
after a !)rief period of reproduction. These changes are in the 
higher insects so extreme that it is difficult to imagine how they 
could be increased. In the case of the common drone-fly, 
Ertstalis tenax, the individual, from a sedentary maggot living in 
filth, without any relations of sex, and with only unimportant 
organs for the ingestion of its foul nutriment, changes to a 
creature of extreme alertness, with magnificent powers of flight, 
living on the products of the flowers it frequents, and endowed 
with highly complex sexual structures. 

Forms of Larva. — ^The unlikeness of the young insect to its 
parent is one of the factors that necessitates metamorphosis. 

It is instructive, further, to trace among 
metabolic insects an increase in the degree 
of this dissimilarity. An adult Hexapod 
is provided with a firm, well - chitinized 
cuticle and six conspicuous jointed legs. 
Many larval Hexapods might be defined 
in similar general terms, unlike as they are 
to their parents in most points of detail. 
Examples of such are to be seen in the 
grubs of may -flies, dragon-flies, lace- 
wing - flies and ground - beetles (fig. 24). 
This type of active, armoured larva — 
often bearing conspicuous feelers on the 
head and long jointed cercopods on the 
tenth abdominal segment — was styled cam- 
pod(‘iform by P'. Brauer (1869), on account 
of its likeness in shape to the bristle -tail 
Camlwdea. As an extreme contrast to this 
campodeiform type, we take the mtiggot 
of the house-fly (fig. 25) -a vermiform 
larva, with soft, white, feebly-chitinized 
cuticle and without either head -capsule 
or legs. Between these two extremes, 
numerous intermediati! forms cun be traced : 
the grub (wireworm) of a click-beetle, with narrow elongate 
well-armoured body, but with the legs very short ; the grub 
of a chafer, with the legs fairly developed, but with the cuticle 
of all the trunk-segments soft and feebly chitinized ; the well- 
known caterpillar of a moth (fig. 21, e) or saw-fly, with its 
long cylindrical body, bearing the six shortened thoracic legs 
and a variable number of pairs of pro-legs ” on the abdomen 
(this being the cruciform type of larva) ; the soft, white, wood- 
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Fig. 25. — Vermiform I^rva (maggot) of House-fly {Musca domes- 
tica). Magnified 5 times. spiracle on protborax: c, protruded head 
region ; d, tail-end with functional spiracles , e, /, head region with 
mouth hooks protruded ; g, hooks retracted ; A, eggs. AU magnified. 

boring grub of a longhorn-beetle or of the saw-fly Sirex, with 
its stumpy vestiges of thoracic legs ; the large-headed but 
entirely legless, fleshy grub of a weevil ; and the legless larva, 
tvith greatly reduced head, of a bee. The various larvae of 
the above series, however, have all a distinct head-capsule, 
which is altogether wanting in the degraded fly maggot. These 
differences in larval form depend in part on the surroundings 


among which the larva finds itself after hatching ; the active, 
armoured grub has to seek food for itself and to fight its own 
battles, while the soft, defenceless maggot is provided with 
abundant nourishment. But in general we find that elaboration 
of imaginal structure is associated with degradation in the nature 
of the larva, eruciform and vermiform larvae being characteristic 
of the highest orders of the Hexapoda, so that unlikeness 
between parent and offspring has increased with the evolution 
of the class. 

Hypermetamorphosis. — ^Among a few of the beetles or Coleo- 
ptera (^.?^.), and also in the neuropterous genus Maniispa^ are 
found life-histories in which the earliest instar is campodeiform 
and the succeeding larval stages eruciform. These later stages, 
comprising the greater part of the larval history, are adapted 
for an inquiline or a parasitic life, where shelter is assured 
and food abundant, while the short-lived, active condition 
enables the newly-hatched insect to make its way to the spot 
favourable for its future development, clinging, for example, 
in the case of an oil-beetle*s larva, to the hairs of a bee as she 
flies towards her nest. The presence of the two successive 
larval forms in the life-history constitutes what is called hyper- 
metamorphosis. Most significant is the precedence of the 
eruciform by the campodeiform type. In conjunction with 
the association mentioned above of the most highly developed 
imaginal with the most degraded larval structure, it indicates 
clearly that the active, armoured grub preceded the sluggish 
soft-skinned caterpillar or maggot in the evolution of the Ilcxa- 
poda. 

Nymph. — 'The term nymph is applied by many writers on the 
Hexapoda to all young forms of insects that are not sufficiently 
unlike their parents to be called larvae. Other writers apply 
the term to a “ free ' ’ pupa (sec infra). It is in wellnigh universal 
use for those instars of ametabolous and hemimetaboloiis 
insects in which the extonial wing-rudiments have become 
conspicuous (fig. 27). The mature dragon-fly nymph, for 
example, makes its W'ay out of the water in which the early 
stages have been passed and, clinging to some water-plant, 
undergoes the final eedysis that the imago may emerge into 
the air. Like most ametabolic and hemimetaliolic Hexapoda, 
such nymplis continue to move and feed throughout their 
lives. But examples are not wanting of a more or less complete 
resting habit during the latest nymphal instar. In some cicads 
the mature nymph ceases to feed and remains quiescent within 
a pillar-shaped earthen chamber. The nymph of a thrips-inscct 
(Thysanoptera) is sluggish, its legs and wings being sheathed 
by a delicate membrane, while the nymph of the male scalc- 
inscct rests enclosed beneath a waxy covering. 

Sub-imago.— Among the Hexapoda generally there is no 
subsequent eedysis nor any further growth after the assumption 
of the winged state. The may-flics, however, offer a remarkable 
exception to this rule. After a prolonged aquatic larv'al and 
nymphal life-history, the winged insect appears as a sub-imago, 
whence, after the casting of a delicate cuticle, the true imago 
emerges. 

Pupa. — In the metabolic Hexapoda the resting pupal instar 
shows externally the wings and other characteristic imaginal 
organs which have been gradually elaborated beneath the 
larval cuticle. It is usual to distinguish between the free 
pupae (fig. 26, b) — of Coleoptera and Hymenoptera, for example 
— in which the wings, legs and other appendages are not fixed 
to the trunk, and the obtect pupae (fig. 21, d) — such as may 
be noticed in the majority of the Lepidoptera — whose append- 
ages are closely and immovably pressed to the body by a general 
hardening and fusion of the cuticle. In the degree of mobility 
there is great diversity among pupae. A gnat pupa swims 
through the water by powerful strokes of its abdomen, while 
the caddis-fly pupa, in preparation for its final eedysis, bites 
its way out of its subaqueous protective case and rises through 
the water, so that the fly may emerge into the air. Some 
pupae are thus more active than some nymphs ; the essential 
character of a pupa is not therefore its passivity, but that it 
is the instar in which the wings first become evident externally. 
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The division of the winged Hexapoda into Exopteryga and 
Endopteryga is thus again justified. 

If we admit that the larva has, in the phylogeny of insects, gradually 
diverged from the imago, and if we recollect that in the ontogeny the 
larva has always to become the imago (and of course still does so) 
notwithstanding the increased difficulty of the transformation, we 
cannot but recognize that a period of helplessness in which the 
transformation may take place is to be expected. It is generally 
considered that this is sufficient as an explanation of the existence 
of the pupa. This, however, is not the case, because the g.rcater 
part of the transformation precedes the disclosure of the pupa, 
which, as L. C. Miall remarks, is structurally little other " than the 
fly enckxsed in a temporary skin.** Moreover, in many insects witli 
imperfect metamorphosis the change from larva or (as the later stage 
of the larva is called in these cases) nymph to imago is about as great 
as the corresponding change in the Holomctabola, as the student 
will recognize if he recalls the histories of Ephcmerulae^ Odonata and 
male Coccidae. But in none of these latter cases have the wings to 
be changed from a j^osition inside the body to become external and 
actively functional organs. The difference between the nymph or 
false pupta and the true ^mpa is that in the latter a whole stage is 
devoted to the perfecting of the wings and Ijody-wall after the wings 
have become external organs ; tlie stage is one in which no food is or 
can be taken, however priflonged may be its existence. Amongst 
insects with imperfect metamorpliosis ilic noorcst approximations 
to the true pupa of the Holometabola are to be found in the subimago 



of Jiphemcridaa and in the quiescent or resting stages of Thysanoptera, 
Alcurodidae and Coccidae. A much more thorough appreciation 
than wt! yet possess of tlic phenomena in these cases is necessary in 
order comjiletcly to demonstrate the special characteristics of the 
holometalxilous transformation. But even at present W'e can cor- 
rectly state that the true pupa is invariably connected with the 
triirtsfcrencc of the wings from tJic interior to the exterior of the body. 
It cannot but suggirst itsidf that this transference was inducted by 
some ]iecuharity as to formation of cuticle, causing the growth of the 
Avings to be directed inwards instead of outwards. We may remark 
that fleas possess no wings, but arc understood to ])ossess a true pupa, 
'i'his is a most remarkable case, l)ut unfortunately very little informa- 
tion exists as to the dtdails of metamorphosis in this group. 

Lije-Relalions. — Only a brief reference can be made here 
to the fascinating subject of the life-relations of the larva, 
nymph and pupa, as compared with those of the imago. For 
details, the reader may consult the special articles on the various 
orders and groups of insects. A common result of metamor- 
phosis is that the larva and imago differ markedly in their 
habitat and mode of feeding. The larva may be aquatic, or 
subterranean, or a burrower in wood, while the imago is aerial. 
It may bite and devour solid food, while the imago sucks liquids. 
It may eat roots or refuse, while the imago lives on leaves and 
flowers. The aquatic habit of many larvae is associated with 
endless beautiful adaptations for respiration. The scries of 
paired spiracles on most of the trunk-segment.s is well displayed, 
as a rule, in terrestrial larvae —caterpillars and the grubs of most 
beetles, for example. In many aquatic larv'ae we find that all 
the .spiracles are closed up, or become functionless, except a 
pair at the hinder end which are associated with some arrangc;- 
ment — such as the valvular flaps of the gnat larva or the tele- 
scopic “ tail ” of the drone-fly larva — for piercing the surface 
film and drawing periodical supplies of atmo.sphcric air. A 
similar restriction of the functional spiracles to the tail-end 
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(fig. 25, d) is seen in many larvae of flies (Diptera) that live and 
feed buried in carrion or excrement. Other aquatic larvae 
have the tracheal system entirely closed, and are able to breathe 
dissolved air by means of tubular or leaf-like gills. Such are 
the grubs of stone-flies, may-llies (fig. 27) and some dragon-flies 
and midges. An interesting feature is the difference often to 
be observed between an aquatic larva 
and pupa of the same insect in the 
matter of breathing. The gnat larca, for 
example, breathes at the tail-end, hanging 
head-down wards from the surface-film. 

But the pupa hangs from the surface by 
means of paired respiratory trumpets on 
the pro thorax, the dorsal thoracic sur- 
face, where the cuticle splits to allow the 
emergence of the fly, being thus directed 
towards the upper air. 

A marked disproportion between the 
life-term of larv-a and imago is common ; 
the former often lives for months or 
\'^ears, while the latter only survives for 
weeks or days or hours. Generally the 
larval is the feeding, the imaginal the 
breeding, stige of the life-cycle. 'The 
extreme of this “ division of labour *’ is 
seen in those insects whose jaws are 
vestigial in the winged state, when, the 
need for feeding all behind them, they 
have but to pair, to lay eggs and to tlie. 

The acquisition of wings is the sign of 
developed reproductive power. 

Paedo^enesis. — Nevertheless, the func- 
tion of reproduction is occasionally excr- , 

cised by la.^ae. In ,865 N. Wagner 

made his classical observations on the mciits {a) and tracheal 
production of larvae from unfertili7.e(l gill-plates (6, h). Mag- 
eggs developed in the precociously- niked 7 times. (The 
formed ovaries of a larval gall-midgc 
(Cecidomyid), and subsequent observers 
liave confirmed his results by studies on insects of the same 
family and of the related Chironomidar. 'i'he. larvae produced 
by this remarkable method (pacdogenesis) of virgin-reproduction 
are hatched witliin the parent larva, and in some cases escape 
by the rupture of its body. 

Polyemhryony. — Occasionally the power of reproduction is 
thrown still farther back in the life-history, and it is found 
that from a single egg a large number of embryos may be formed. 
P. Marclial has (1904) described this power in two small parasitic 
Hymeuioptera — a Ciiak:id {Eucyrtus) which lays eggs in the 
developing eggs of the small moth IIypo 7 wmeuia, and a Procto- 
Irvpid {PoLyt^notns) which infests a gall-midgc (Cecidomyid) 
larva. In the egg of these insects a small number of nuclei 
are formed l)y the division of tlie nucleus, and each of these 
nuclei originates by division the cell-layers of a separate embryo. 
Thus a mass or chain of embryos is produced, lying in a common 
cyst, and developing as their larval host develops. In this 
way over a hundred embryos may result from a single egg. 
Marchal points out tlie analog)’ of this phenomenon to the 
artificial polyemhryony that has liecn induced in Echinoderm 
and other eggs by separating the hlastomercs, and suggests 
that the abundant food-supply afforded by the host-larva is 
favourable for this multiplication of embryos, which may be, 
in the first instance, incited by the alinormal osmotic pressure 
on the egg. 

Duration of Life. — ^'Phe flour-moth {Kphestia kuhmella) 
sometimes passes through five or six generations in a single 
year. Although one of the characteristics of insects is the 
brevity of their adult lives, a considerable number of exceptions 
to the general rule have hieen discovered. 'J’liese exceptions 
may be briefly .summarized as follows: (1) Certain larvae, 
provided with food that may be adequate in quantity but 
deficient in nutriment, may live and go on feeding for many 
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years ; (2) certain stages of the life that are naturally “ resting 
stages ” may be in exceptional cases prolonged, and that to a 
very great extent ; in this case no food is taken, and the activity 
of the individual is almost nil ; (3) the life of certain insects 
in the adult state may be much prolonged if celibacy be main* 
tained ; a female of Cyhisier toeselii (a large water-beetle) 
has lived five and a half years in the adult state in captivity. 
In addition to these abnormal cases, the life of certain insects 
is naturally more prolonged than usual. The females of some 
social insects have been known to live for many years. In 
Tihicen seffiemdecim the life of the larva extends over from 
thirteen to seventeen yetirs. I'hc eggs of locusts may remain 
for years in the ground before hatching ; and there may thus 
arise the peculiar phenomenon of some species of insect appear- 
ing in vast numbers in a locality where it has not been seen for 
several years. 

Classification 

N timber of Species. — It is now considered that 2,000,000 
is a moderate estimate of the species of insects actually existing. 
Some authorities consider this totiil to be too small, and extend 
the number to 10,000,000. Upwards of 300,000 species have been 
collected and descrilied, and at present the number of named 
forms increa.scs at the rate of about 8000 species per annum. 
The greater part hy far of the insects existing in the world is 
still ejuite unknown to science. Many of the species are in pro- 
cess of extinction, owing to the extensive changes that arc 
taking place in the natural conditions of the world hy the 
extension of human population and of cultivation, and by the 
destruction of forests ; hence it is probable that a considerable 
proportion of the species at present existing will disappear from 
the face of the earth before we have discovered or preserved 
any specimens of them. Nevertheless, the constant increase of 
our knowledge of insect forms renders classification increasingly 
difficult, for gaps in the series become filled, and while the number 
of genera and families increases, the distinctions between these 
groups become dependent on characters that must seem trivial 
to the naturalist who is not a specialist. 

Orders of Ilexapoda, — In the present article it is only possible 
to treat of the division of the Hexapoda into orders and sub-orders 
and of the relations of tliese orders to each other. For further 
classificatory details, reference must be made to the special 
articles on the various orders. As regards the vast majority 
of insects, the orders pro[)osed by Linnaeus are acknowledged 
by modern zoologists, llis classification was founded mainly 
on the nature of the wings, and five of his orders — the llymeno- 
ptera (bees, ants, wasps, &c.), Coleoptera (beetles), Diptera 
(two-winged flics), Lepidoptera (moths and butterifiies), and 
Hemiptera (bugs, cicads, ^c.) — are recognized to-day with nearly 
the same limits as he laid down. His order of wingless insects 
(Aplera) included Crustacea, spiders, centipedes and other 
creatures that now form classes of the Arthropoda distinct from 
the Hexapoda ; it also included Hexapoda of parasitic and 
evidently degraded structure, that are now regarded as allied 
more or less closely to various winged insects. Consequently 
the modem order Aptera comprises only a very small proportion 
of Linnaeus’s “ Aptera ” — the spring-tails and bristle-tails, wing- 
less Ilexapoda that stand evidently at a lower grade of develop- 
ment than the bulk of the class. The earwigs, cockroaches 
and locusts, which I Annaeus included among the Coleoptera, 
were early grouped into a distinct order, the Orthoptera. 
'fhe great advance in modem zoology as regards the classifi- 
cation of the Hexapoda lies in the treatment of a hetero- 
geneous assembly which formed Linnaeus's order Neuroptera. 
The characters of the wings are doubtless important as indications 
of relationship, but the nature of the jaws and the course of 
the life-history must be considered of greater value. Linnaeus’s 
Neuroptera exhibit great diversity in these respects, and the 
insects included in it are now therefore distributed into a number 
of distinct orders. The many different arrangements that 
have been proposed can hardly be referred to in this article. 
Of special importance in the history of systematic entomology 
was the scheme of F. Brauer (1885), who separated the spring- 
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tails and bristle-tails as a sub-class Apterygogenea from all 
the other Hexapoda, these forming the sub-class Pterygogenea 
distributed into sixteen orders. Brauer in his arrangement 
of these orders laid special stress on the nature of the meta- 
morphosis, and was the first to draw attention to the number 
of Malpighian tubes as of importance in classification. Sub- 
sequent writers have, for the most part, increased the number 
of recognized orders ; and during the last few years several 
schemes of classification have been published, in the most 
revolutionary of which — that of A. Handlirsch (2903-1904) 
— the Hexapoda are divided into four classes and thirty-four 
orders ! Such excessive multiplication of the larger taxonomic 
divisions shows an imperfect sense of proportion, for if the 
term “ class ” be allowed its usual zoological value, no student 
can fail to recognize that the Hexapoda form a single well- 
defined class, from which few entomologists would wish to 
exclude even the Apterygogenea. In several recent attempts 
to group the orders into sub-classes, stress has been laid upon 
a few characters in the imago. C. Bomer (1904), for example, 
considers the presence or absence of cerci of great importance, 
while F. Klapalek (1904) lays stress on a supposed distinction 
between appendicular and non-append icular genital processes. 
A natural system must take into account the nature of the 
larva and of the metamorphosis in conjunction with the 
general characters of the imago. Hence the grouping of the 
orders of w^inged Ilexapoda into the divisions Exopterygota 
and Endopterygota, as suggested by D. Sharp, is unlikely to 
be superseded by the result of any researches into minute 
imaginal structure. Sharp’s proposed association of the parasitic 
wingless insects in a group Anapterygota cannot, however, be 
defended as natural ; and recent researches into the structure 
of these forms enables us to associate them confidently with 
related winged orders. The classification here adopted is based 
on Sharp's scheme, with the addition of suggestions from some 
of the most recent aiithrirs — especially Bomer and Enderlein. 

Class: HEXAPODA. 

Sub-class : Apthkyoota. 

Primitively (?) wingless Hexapods with cumacean mandibles, 
distinct maxillulac.% and locomotor abdominal ap})endagcs. Without 
ectodermal genital ducts. Young closely resemble adults. 

The sub-class contaius a single 

Order : A ptera. 

which is divided into two sub-orders : — 

1. T/ivsammj( Bristle-tails): with ten abdominal segments ; number 
of abdominal appendages variabUt. Cerci prominent. Developed 
tracheal system. 

2. Collembola (Spring-tails) : with six abdominal segments ; ap- 
pendages of the first forming an adlicrcnt ventral lube, those of 
the third a minute ” catcJi,” those of the fourtli (fused basally) a 
“ spring." Tracheal system reduced or absent. 

Sub-class : Kxoptf.rygota. 

Hexapoda mo.stly with wings, the wingless forms clearly degraded. 
Maxilluiae rarcrly distinct. No locomotor abdominal appendages. 
The wing-rudiments develop visibly outside tlie cuticle. Young like 
or unlike parents. 

Order : Dermaptcra. 

Biting mandibles ; minute but distinct maxilluiae ; second maxil- 
lae incompletely fused. When wings arc present, the fore- wings 
arc small firm elytra, beneath which the delicate hind-wings are 
complexly folded. Many forms wingless. Genital ducts entirely 
mesodermal. Cerci always present ; usually modified into un- 
jointed forceps. Numerous (30 or more) Malpighian tubes. Young 
resembling parents. 

Includes two families — the Porficttlidae or earmgs {q.v.) and the 
Hemimcridae. 

Order : Orthoptera. 

Biting mandibles ; vestigial maxilluiae ; second maxillae incom- 
pletely fused. Wings usually well devcloi)cd, net-veined ; the fore- 
wings of firmer texture than the hind-wings, whose anal area folds 
fan wise beneath them. Jointed cerci always present; ovipositor 
well developed. Malpighian tubes numerous (100-150). Young 
resemble parents. 

Includes slick and leaf insects, cockroaches, mantids, grasshoppers, 
locusts and crickets (sec Orthoptiira). 

Order : Plecoptera. 

Biting mandibles ; second maxillae incompletely fused. Fore- 
wings similar in texture to hind- wings, whose anal area folds fan wise, 
jointed, often elongate, ccrci. Numerous (50-60) Malpighian tubes. 
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Young resembling parents, but aquatic in habit, breathing dissolved 
air by thoracic tracheal gills. 

Includes the single family of the Perlidae (Stone-flies), formerly 
grouped with the Neuroptera. 

Order : Jsof^teva. 

Biting mandibles ; second maxillae incompleteljr fused. Fore- 
wings similar in shape and texture to hind-wings, which do not fold. 
In most species tlie majority of individuals are wingless. Short, 
jointed cerci. Six or ei'iht Malpighian tubes. Young resembling 
adults ; terrestrial throughout life. 

Includes two families, formerly reckoned among the Neuroptera 
—the Embiidae and the I'ennitidae or “ White Ants ’* (see Termite). 

Order : Corrodentia. 

Biting mandibles ; second maxillae incompletely fused ; maxil- 
ulae often distinct. Cerci aUsent. Four Malj^ughian tubes. 

Includes two sub^orders, formerly regarded as Neuroptera : - 

1. Copeognatha : Corrodentia witli delicate cuticle. Wings usiially 
developed ; the fore-wings much larger than the hind-wings. One 
family, the Psocidae (Book-lice). These minute insects are found 
amongst old l)Ooks and furniture. 

2. Mallophaga : Parasitic wingless Corrodentia (Bird-lice). 

Order; Ephemeroptera. 

Jaws vestigial. Fore-wings much larger than hind-wings. Elon- 
gate, jointed cerci. Genital ducts paired and entirely mesodermal. 
Mcilpighian tubes numerous (40). Aquatic larvae with distinct 
maxillulae, breathing dissolved air by abdominal tracheal gills. 
Penultimate instar a flying sub-imago. [Includes the single family 
of the Ephemeridae or may-flies. See also Neuroptera, in which 
this order was formerly comprised.) 

Order : Odonaia. 

Biting mandibles. Wings of botli pairs closely alike ; firm and 
glassy hi texture. Prominent, un Jointed cerci, male with genital 
armaiuro on second abdominal segment. Malpighian tub<-*s numer- 
ous (50-60). A<]uatic larvae wilJi caudal leaf-gills or with rectal 
traclieal system. 

liicludtrs tli(? tliree families of dragon-flies. Formerly comprised 
among tl)e Neuroptera. 

Order : Tfiysanoptera. 

pRTcing mandibles, retracttxl within the head -capsule. First 
maxillae also modified as piercers ; maxillae of lK)th pairs witli 
distinct i)alps. Both pairs of wings similar, narrow and fringed. 
T'oiir Malpighian tubes. Cerci absent. C)vii)ositor usually ])resenl. 
Young resemliling parents, but i)en ultimate iustar passive and 
enclosed in a filmy ]')<‘llicle. 

Includes three families of Thrijis (sec; 'I'iiy.sanopticra). 

Onh^r : IJemiptera, 

Mandibles and first maxillae modifietl as piercers ; second maxillae 
fused to form a jointed, grooved rostrum. Wings usually present. 
F'oiir Malpighian tubes. Cerci ab.S(;nt. Ovijiositor ikvelo}>ed. 

Includes two sub-oiders : — 

r. Heteroptera : Rostrum not in contact with hauueliesof fore-legs. 
Fore-wings partly coriaceous. Young resembling adults. 

Includes the bugs, terrestrial and aquatic. 

2. Homoptcra : Rostrum in contact with haunclics of fore-legs. 
Fore-wings uniform in texture, ^’oinig often larvae. Penultiiiiatc 
iiistar passive in .some ca.se.s. 

Includes the cicads, aphides and .scale-in.sccts (sec Hemiptkra). 

Order : A twpltira. 

Piercing jaws njodifi<‘d and reduced, a tubular, protrusible sucking- 
trunk being developed ; mouth with hooks. Wingless, parasitic 
forms. Cerci absent. Four Malpighian tubes. Young resembling 
adults. 

Includes the family of the Lice {Vediculidac)^ often reckoned as 
Hemiplera {q.v.). See al.so LorsK. 

Sub-class : Endopterygota. 

Hexapoda mostly with wings : the wingless forms clearly degraded 
or modified. Maxill ulae vestigial or ab.seiit. No locomotor abdominal 
appendages (except in certain larvae). Young animals always unlike 
parents, tlie wing-rudiments developing beneath the larval cuticle, 
and only appearing in a penulliiuale pupal instar, wliich takes no 
food and i.s usually pa.ssivc. 

Order ; Neuroptera. 

Biting mandibles ; second mtixillae completely fused. J*rothorax 
large and free. Membranous, net-vein(;d wings, those of the two 
pairs clo.sely alike. Six or eight Malpighian lubes. Cerci absent. 
Larva campodciform, usually feeding by suction (exceptionally 
hypcrmetamorphic with sul)se(|uent cruciform iiistars). Pupa freer. 

includes the alder-flies, aid -lions and lacewing-flies. .See Xeuro- 

PTERA. 

Order : Coleoptera, 

Biting mandibles ; second maxillae very intimately fused. Pro- 
thorax large and free. Fore-wings modified into firm elytra, 
beneath which the membranous hind-wings (when present) can be 
folded. C:crci absent. Four or six Malpighian tube.s. I.arva cam- 
podeiform or cruciform. Pupa free. 
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Includes the bectle.s and the parasitic Styhpidae, often regardcxl 
as a distinct order {Strepsiptvra). (See Coleoptkra.) 

Order : Mecapiera. 

Biting mandibles ; first maxillae elongate ; second maxillae com- 
pletely fused. I’rothorax small. Two pairs of similar, membranous 
wing.s, with prcdominjintly longitudinal neuration. Six Maljnghiaii 
tulies. T.Arva cruciform. Ihipa fre(?. Cerci prewmt. 

Includes the single family of Panorpidac (scor]uoa-fiie.s), often com- 
prised among the Neuroptera. 

Order : Trichoptcra. 

Mandible.s present in pupa, vestigial in imago ; maxillae suctorial 
without s]Hrciali/aiion ; first maxillae with lacinia, galea and palp. 
Prothortix small. Two j^airs of membranous, hair-covcrod wings, 
with predominantly longitudinal neuration. I.^rvae aquatic and 
cruciform. Pupa free. Six Malpighian lubes. Cerci absent. 

Includes the caddis-flies. See Neitroptera, among which these 
insects were formerly comprised. 

Order : Lepidoptera. 

Mandibles absent in imago, very exceptionally y)rescut in pujm ; 
first maxillae nearly always without lacimac and often without jialps, 
or only with vestigial palps, their galeae elongated and grooved 
inwardly so as to form a .sucking trunk. Prothorax small. Wings 
with predomiiuuitly longitudinal neuration, covered with flattened 
.scale.s. Fore-wings larger than himl-wings. Cerci absent. Four 
(rarely 6 or 8) Malpighian lulie.s. larvae erueiform, with rarely 
more than five yiairs of a])dominnl prolcgs. Pupa free in the lowest 
families, in most cases incompletely or completely oblect. 

Includes the moths and liutterflies. See Lepidoptera. 

Order : Dipieta. 

MandiVilcs rarely prestrnl, adaptetl for ynercing ; first maxillae 
witli palps ; .second maxillae forming with Jiypoiiliarynx a suctorial 
prDbo.sci.s. Proihorax small, inlimately united to me.solhorax. 
I'ore-wiiigs well developed ; hind-wings redinuMl to stalked knolis 
(“ halteres "). Cerci present but usually reduced. Four Malpi- 
ghkin tubes. Larvae cruciform without thoracic legs, or virmiform 
without head-capsule. Pupa incompletely obtect or free, and 
euclo.sed in the hardtMied cuticle of the last larval insiar (pui>arium). 

Includes the two-winged flies (see Dipj J ra), which may hv divided 
into two sub-orders : - 

1. Orthorrhapha : Larva erueiform. (.'uticlc of pupa or puparium 
splitting longitudinally down the hack, to allow escape of imago. 

Comprises the midges, gnats, crane-flies, gad-flies, iVc. 

2. ('ydorrluiphu : l.arva vermil'orm (no liead-c.apsule). iMiparium 
opening by an anterior " lid." 

Comprises the hover-flies, flesh-flies, bot-flies, i,S:e. 

Order : Sifdtouapteni. 

Mandibles fusecl into a ]>icTct‘r; first inaxiilae develojied as ]iiercers; 
palps of both ))airs of maxillae ])resenl ; hypoiiharyu.x wanting. 
Prothorax large. Wings absent or vestigial. Larva erucitorni, 
limbless. 

Include'; the fleas. 

Ord(T : Ilymrnoptem. 

Biting mandibles ; second maxillae incompletely or complctcfly 
fused ; often forming a siiclorial ]>rolx)Scis. I^rothorax small, anil 
imited to mesothorax. First abdominal segment united to mi‘la- 
thorax. Wings membranous, fore-wings larger than hind-wings. 
Ovipo.sitor always well dev('loj)t:il, anti often Tuotlified into a sling. 
Numerous (20-150) Malpighian tubes (in rare cases, 6-12 only). 
Larva cruciform, witli seven or eight yiairs of abdominal prolegs, 
or entinrly legless, i'upa free. 

TncJiidcs two sul»-orders. 

1. Symphyta: Abttonieu not I lasally constricted, l arvate cater- 
pillars with thoracic legs and abdominal prolegs. 

C^iinprises the saw-flies. 

2. A pocrita : Abdomen marketlly constrict'd at second segment. 
Larvae legless grubs. 

('ompriscs gall-flies, ichneumon -flics, ants, wasjis, bees. See 
Hymenoptera. 

Geological History 

The classification just given hus been drawn up with reference 
to existing insects, but the great majority of the extinct forms 
that have been discovered can be referred with some confidence 
to the same orders, and in many cases to recent families. Tlie 
Hexapoda, being aerial, terrestrial and fresli- water animals, 
are but occasionally preserved in stratified rocks, and our know- 
ledge of extinct members of the class is therefore fragmentary, 
while the de.scription, as insects, of various ob.''Cure fossils, 
which are perhaps not even Arthropods, lias not tended to the 
advancement of this branch of zoology. Nevertheless, much 
progress has been made. Several Silurian fossils have been 
identified as insects, including a Thysanuran from North America, 
but upon these considerable doubt has been cast. 
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The Devonian rocks of Canada (New Brunswick) have yielded 
several fossils which are undoubtedly wings of Hexapods. 
These have been described by S. H. Scudder, and include gigantic 
forms related to the Ephemeroptera. 

In the Carboniferous strata (Coal measures) remains of 
Hexapods become numerous, and quite indisputable. Many 
European forms of this age have been described by C. Brongniart, 
and American by S. H. Scudder. The latter has established, 
for all the Palaeozoic insects, an order Palaeodictyoptera, 
there being a closer similarity between the fore-wings and the 
hind- wings than is to be seen in most living orders of Hexapoda, 
while afhnities are shown to several of these orders — notably 
the Orthoptera, Ephemeroptera, Odonata and Hemiptera. It 
is probable that many of these Carboniferous insects might 
be referred to the Isoptcra, while others would fall into the 
existing orders to which they are allied, with some modification 
of our present diagnoses. Of special interest are cockroach- 
like forms, with two pairs of similar membranous wings and 
a long ovipositor, and gigantic insects allied to the Odonata, 
that measured 2 ft. across the outspread wings. A remark- 
able fossil from the Scottish Coal-measures (JAlhomaniis) had 
apparently small wing-like structures on the prothorax, and 
in allied genera small veined outgrowths— like tracheal gills — 
occurred on the abdominal segments. To the Permian period 
belongs a remarkable genus Eu^rreon, that combines hemipteroid 
jaws with orthopteroid wing-neuration. With the dawn of th(r 
Mesozoic epoch we reach Hexapods that can be unhesitatingly 
referred to existing orders. From the Trias of Colorado, Scudder 
has described cockroaches intermediate between their Carboni- 
ferous precursors and their present-day descendants, while 
tile existence of endopterygotous Hexapods is shown by thct 
remains of Coleoptera of several families. In the Jurassic rocks 
are found Ephemeroptera and Odonata, as well as Hemiptera, 
referable to existing families, some representatives of which 
had already appeared in the oldest of the Jurassic ages — the 
Lias. To the Lias also can be traced back the Neuroptera, 
the Trichoptera, the orthorrhaphous Diptera and, according 
to the determination of certain obscure fossils, also the llymeno- 
ptera (ants). The Lithographic stone of Kimmcridgian ag(;. 
at Solenhofen in Bavaria, is especially rich in insect remains, 
cyclorrhaphous Diptera appearing here for the first time. In 
Tertiary times the higher Diptera, besides Lepidoptera and 
Hymenoptera, referable to existing families, become fairly 
abundant. Numerous fossil insects preserved in the amber 
of the Baltic Oligocene have been described by G. L. Mayr 
and others, while Scudder has studied the rich Oligocene faunas 
of Colorado (Florissant) and Wyoming (Green River). I’he 
Oeningen beds of Baden, of Miocene age, have also yielded 
an extensive insect fauna, described fifty years ago by O. Heer. 
Further details of the geok)gical history of the Hexapoda will 
be found in the special articles on the various orders. Frag- 
mentary as llic records are, they show that the Exopterygota 
preceded the Endopterygota in the evolution of tlie class, 
and that among the EndoptcTvgota those orders in which 
the greatest difference exists between imago and larva — the 
Lepidoptera, Diptera and Hymenoptera — ^werc the latest 
to take their rise. 

Geographical Distribution 

The class Hexapoda 1 ms a world-wide range, and so have most 
of its component orders. The Aptera have perhaps the most 
extensive distribution of all animals, being found in Franz Josef 
Land and South Victoria Imnd, on the snows of Alpine glaciers, 
and in the depths of the most extensive caves. Most of the 
families and a large proportion (jf the genera of insects are 
e.xceedingly widespreacl, but a study of the genera and species in 
any of the more important families shows that faunas can be 
distingui.shed whose headquarters agree fairly with tlie regions 
that have been proposed to express the distribution of the higher 
vertebrates. Many insects, however, can readily extend their 
range, and a careful study of their distribution leads us to dis- 
criminate between faunas rather than definitely to map regions. 


A la^e and dominant Holoarctic fauna, wdth numerous sub- 
divisions, ranges over the great northern continents, and is 
characterized by the abundance of certain families like the 
Carabidae and Staphylinidae among the Coleoptera and the 
Tenthredintdae among the Hymenoptera. The southern territory 
held by this fauna is invaded by genera and species distinctly 
tropical. Oriental types range far northwards into China and 
Japan. Ethiopian forms invade the Mediterranean area. 
Neotropical and distinctively Sonoran insects mingle with 
members of the Holoarctic fauna across a wide “ transition zone ” 
in North America. “ Wallace's line " dividing the Indo-Malayan 
and Austro-Malayan .sub-regions is frequently transgressed in the 
range of Malayan insects. The Australian fauna is rich in 
characteristic and peculiar genera, and New Zealand, while 
possessing some remarkable insects of its own, lacks entirely 
several families with an almost world-wide range — for example, the 
Noiodonitdae, Lasiocampidae, and other families of Lepidoptera. 
Interesting relationships between the Ethiopian and Oriental, the 
Neotropical and West African, the Patagonian and New Zealand 
faunas suggest great changes in the distribution of land and 
water, and throw doubt on the doctrine of the permanence of 
continental areas and oceanic basins. Holoarctic types reappear 
on the Andes and in South Africa, and even in New Zealand. 
The .study of the Hexapoda of oceanic islands is full of interest. 
After the determination of a number of cosmopolitan insects 
that may well have been artificially introduced, there remains a 
large proportion of endemic species — sometimes referable to 
distinct genera — which suggest a high antiquity for the truly 
insular faunas. 

Relationships and Phyi.ooeny 

Tlie Hexapoda form a very clearly defined idass of the Artliro- 
poda, and many recent writers have suggested that they must 
have arisen independently of other Arthropods from annelid 
worms, and that the Arthropoda must, therefore, be regarded 
as an “ unnatural," polyphyletic assemblage. The cogent argu- 
ments against this view arc set forth in the article on Arthropoda. 
A near relationship between tlie Apterygota and the Crustacea 
has been ably advocated by TI. J. Hansen (1893). It is admitted 
on all hands that the Hexapoda are akin to the Chilopoda. 
VerhoefF has lately (1904) put forward the view that there are 
really .six segments in the hexapodan thorax and twenty in the 
abdomen — the cerci belonging to the seventeenth abdominal 
.segment thus showing a close agreement with the centipede* 
Scolopcmira. On the other hand, G. H. Caqjenter (1899, 1902 
1904) has lately endeavoured to show an exact numerical 
correspondence in segmentation between the Hexapoda, tin; 
(>ustacea,the Arachnicia,andthe most primitiveof the Diplopoda. 
On cither view it may be believed that tlie Hexapoda arose witli 
the allied classes from a primitive arthropod stock, while the 
relationships of the class are with the Cmstacea, the Chilopoda 
and the Diplopoda, rather than with the Arachnida. 

Nature of Primitive Hexapoda, Two divergent views have 
been held as to the nature of the original hexapod stock. Some 
of those zoologists who look to Peripaius, or a similar worm-like 
form, as representing the direct ancestors of the Hexapoda have 
laid stress on a larva like the caterpillar of a moth or saw-fly as 
repre.senting a primitive stage. On the other hand, the view of 
F. Miillcr and F. Brauer, that the Thysanura represent more 
nearly than any other existing insects the ancestors of the cla.ss, 
has been accepted by the great majority of students. And there 
can be little doubt that this belief is justified. The caterpillar, 
or the maggot, is a specialized larval form characteristic of the 
most highly developed orders, while the campodeiform larva Is 
the starting-point for the more primitive insects. The occurrence 
in the hypermetamorphic Coleoptera (see supra) of a campodei- 
form preceding an eruciform stage in the life-history is most 
suggestive. Taken in connexion with the likeness of the young 
j among the more generalized orders to the adults, it indicates 
I clearly a thysanuroid starting-point for the evolution of tlie 
' hexapod orders. And we mu.st infer further that the specializa- 
tion of the higher orders has been accompanied by an increase in 
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the extent of the metamorphosis — a very exceptional condition 
among animals generally^ as has been ably pointed out by 
L. C. Miall (1895). 

Origin of Wings. — The post -embryonic growth of Hexapods 
with or without metamorphosis is accompanied in most cases by 
the acquisition of wings. These organs, thus acquired during the 
lifetime of the individual, must have been in some way acquired 
during the evolution of the class. Many students of the group, 
following Brauer, have regarded the Apterygota as representing 
the original wingless progenitors of the Pterygota, and the many 
primitive characters showm by the former group lend support to 
this view. On the other hand, it has been argued that the 
presence of wings in a vast majority of the Hexapoda suggests 
their presence in,.the ancestors of the whole class. It is most 
unlikely that wings have been acquired independently by various 
orders of Hexapoda, and if we regard the Thysanura as the 
slightly modified representatives of a primitively wingless stock, 
we must postulate the acquisition of wings by some early offshoot 
of that stock, an offshoot whence the whole group of the Pterygota 
took its rise. How wings were acquired by these primitive 
Pterygota must remain for the present a .subject for speculation. 
Insect wings are specialized outgrowths of certain thoracic 
segments, and are quite unrepresented in any other (dass of 
Arthropods. They are not, therefore, like the wings of birds, 
modified from .some pre-existing .structures (the fore-limbs) 
common to their phylum \ they are new and peculiar structures. 
Comparison of the tracheated wings with the paired tracheated 
outgrowths on the abdominal segments of the aquatic campfidei- 
fonn larva of may-flies (see fig. 27) led C. Gegenbaur to the 
brilliant suggestion that wings might be regixrded as specialized 
and transformed gills. But a survey of the Hexapoda as a 
whole, and especially a comparative study of the tracheal system, 
can hardly leave room for doubt that this system is primitively 
adapted for atmospheric breathing, and that the presence of 
tracheal gills in larvae must be regarded as a special adaptation 
for temporary aquatic life. The origin of insect wings remains, 
therefore, a mystery, deepened by the difficulty of imagining any 
probable use for thoracic outgrowths, comparable to the w'ing- 
rudiments of the Exopterygota, in the early stage.s of their 
evolution. 

Origin of Metamorphosis. — In (connexion with the question 
Avhether metamorpho.sis has been gradually acquired, we have to 
consider two a.spects, viz. the bionomic nature of metamorphosis, 
and to what extent it existed in primitive insects. Bionomically, 
metamorphosis may be defined as the sum of adaptations that 
have gradually fitted the larva (caterpillar or maggot) for one 
kind of life, the fly for another. So that we may conclude that 
the factors of evolution would favour its development. With 
regard to its occurrence in primitive insects, our knowledge of the 
geological record is most imperfect, but .so far as it goes it supports 
the conclusion that holometabolism (i.e. extreme metamorphosis) 
is a comparatively recent phenomenon of insect life. None of 
the groups of existing Endopterygota have been traced with 
certainty farther back than the Mesozoic epoch, and all the 
numerous Palaeozoic insect-fossils seem to belong to forms that 
possessed only imperfect metamorphosis. The only doubt arises 
from the existence of insect remains, referred to the order 
Coleoptera, in the Silesian Culm of Steinkunzendorf near 
Reichenbach. The oldest larva known, Mormolucoides arii- 
culatus, is from the New Red Sandstone of Connecticut ; it 
belongs to the Sialidae, one of the lowest forn\s of Holometabola. 
It is now, in fact, generally admitted that metamorphosis has 
been acquired comparatively recently, and Scudder in his 
review of the earliest fossil insects states that “ their meta- 
morphoses were .simple and incomplete, the young leaving the 
egg with the form of the parent, but without wings, the assump- 
tion of which required no quiescent stage before maturity.’’ 

It has been previously remarked that the phenomena of 
holometabolism are connected with the development of wings 
inside the body (except in the case of the fleas, where there 
are no wings in the perfect insect). Of existing insects 90% 
belong to the Endopterygota. At the same time we have no 


evidence that any Endopterygota existed amongst Palaeozoic 
insects, so that the phenomena of endopterygotism are compara- 
tively recent, and we are led to infer that the Endopterygota owe 
their origin to the older Exopterygota. In Endopterygota the 
wings commence their development as invaginations of the 
hypodermis, while in Exopterygota the wings begin — and always 
remain — as external folds or evaginations. The two modes 
of growth are directly opposed, and at first sight it api>ears that 
this fact negatives the view that Endopterygota have been 
derived from Exopterygota. 

Only three hypotheses as to tlie origin of Endopterygota 
can be suggested as possible, viz. : — (i) That some of the Palaeo- 
zoic insects, though we infer them to have been exopterygotous, 
were really endopterygotous, and were the actual ancestors 
of the existing Endopterygota ; (2) that Endopterygota are 
not descended from Exopterygota, but were derived directly 
from ancestors that were never winged ; (3) that the predominant 
divi.sion — i.e. Endopterygota— of in.sects of the present epoch 
are descended from the predominant — if not the sole — group 
that existed in the Palaeozoic epoch, viz. the Exopterygota. 
The first hypothesis is not negatived by direct evidence, for 
we do not actually know the ontogeny of any of the Palaeozoic 
insects ; it is, however, rendered highly improbable by the 
modern views as to the nature and origin of wings in insects, 
and by the fact that the Endopterygota include none of the 
lower existing forms of insects. The second hyqjothesis — to 
the effect that JMidoplerygotM are the descendants of apterous 
in.sects that had never jKJSsessed wings {i.e. the Apterygogenea 
of Brauer and others, though we prefer the shorter term Aptcr>’- 
gota) — is rendered improbable from the fact that existing 
Apterygobi are related to Exopterygota, not to Endopterygota, 
and by the knowledge that has been gained as to the morphology 
and development of wings, which suggest that —if we may so 
phrase it — were an apterygolous insect gradually to develop 
wings, it would be on the exopterygotous system. From all 
points of view it appears, therefore, probable that Endopterygota 
are descended from Exopterygota, and we are brought to the 
question as to th(? wa\ in which this has occurred. 

It is almost impossii)le to believe that any species of insect 
that has for a long period developed the wings outside the body 
could change this mode of growth suddenly for an internal 
mode of development of the organs in question, for, as we have 
already explained, the tw'o modes of growth are directly opposed. 
The explanation has to be sought in another direction. Now 
there are many forms of Exopterygota in which the creatures 
are almost or quite destitute of wings. 'I'his phenomenon 
occurs among species found at high elevations, among others 
found in arid or desert regions, and in some cases in the female 
sex only, the male being winged and the female wingless. This 
last state is very frequent in Blattidae, which were amongst 
the most abundant of Palaeozoic insects. The wingless forms 
in question are alwUys allied to winged forms, and there is every 
reason to believe that they have been really derived from 
winged forms. I’here are also insects (fleas, \x.) in which 
metamorphosis of a “ complete ” character exists, though the 
insects never develop wings. These cases render it highly 
probable that insects may in some circumstances become wing- 
le.ss, though their ancestors were winged. Such insects have been 
styled anapterygotous. In these facts we have one possible 
clue to the change from exopterygotism to endopterygotism, 
namely, by an intermeciiale period of anaptcrygotism. 

Although we cannot yet define the conditions under which 
exopteiy'^gotous wings are suppressed or unusually developed, 
yet we know that such fluctuations occur. There are, in fact, 
existing forms of Exopterygota that are usually wingless, and 
that nevertheless appear in certain seasons or localities with 
wings. We are therefore entitled to assume that the suppressed 
wings of Exopterygota tend to reappear; and, speaking of the 
past, we may say that if after a period oi .suppres.sion the wings 
began to reappear as hypodcrmal buds while a more rigid pressure 
was exerted by the cuticle, the growth of the buds would neces- 
sarily be inwards, and we should ha\'e incipient endopterygotism. 
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The change that is required to transform Exopterygota into 
Endopterygota is merely that a cell of hypodermis should 
proliferate inwards instead of outwards, or that a minute hypo- 
dermal evaginated bud should be forced to the interior of the 
body by the pressure of a contracted cuticle. 

If it should be objected that the wings so developed would 
be rudimentary, and that there would be nothing to encourage 
their development into perfect functional organs, we may 
remind the reader that we have already pointed out that im- 
perfect wings of Exopterygota do, even at the present time under 
certain conditions, become perfect organs ; and we may also 
add that there are, even among existing Endopterygota, species 
in which the wings are usually vestiges and yet sometimes 
become perfectly developed. In fact, almost every condition 
that is required for the change from exopterygotism to endo- 
pterygotism exists among the insects that surround us. 

But it may perhaps be considered improbal^le tliat organs 
like the wings, having once been lost, should have been re- 
acquired on the large scale suggested by the theory just put 
forward. If so, there is an alternative method by which the 
endopterygotons may have arisen from the exopterygotoiis 
condition. The sub-imago of the Ephemeroptera suggests that 
a moult, after the wings had become functional, was at one time 
general among the Hexapoda, and that the resting nymph of 
the Thysanoptera or the pupa of the Endopterygota represents 
a formerly active stage? in the life-history. Further, although 
the wing-rudiments appear externally in an early instar of an 
exopterygotous insect, the earliest instars are wingless and 
wing - rudiments have been previously developing beneath 
the cuticle, growing however outwards, not inwards as in the 
larva of an endopterygote. The change from an exopterygote 
to an endopterygote development could, therefore, be brought 
about by tht? gradual postponement to a later and later instar 
of the appearance of the wing-rudiments outside the lx)dy, 
and their correlated growth inwards as imaginal disks. For 
in the post -embryonic development of the an(?estors of the 
Endopterygota we may imagine two or three? instars with 
wing-rudiments to have existed, the last represented by the 
sub-imago of the may-flies. As the life-conditions and feeding- 
habits of the larva and imago become constantly more divergent, 
the appearance of the wing-rudiments would be postponed to 
the pre-imaginal instar, and that instar would become pre- 
dominantly passive. 

Relationships of the Orders . — Reasons have been given for 
regarding the Thysaniira as representing, more nearly than 
any other living group, the primitive stock of the Hexapoda. 
It is believed that insects of this group are represented among 
Silurian fossils. We may conclude, therefore, that they were pre- 
ceded, in Cambrian times or earlier, by Arthropods possessing well- 
developed appendages on all the trunk-segments. Of such Arthro- 
pods the living Symi)hyla — of which the delicate little Scutigerella 
is a fairly well-known example — give ns some representation. 

No indications beyond those furnished by comparative 
anatomy help us to unravel the phylogeny of the C'ollembola. 
In most respects, the shortened abdomen, for example, they 
are more specialized than the Thysanura, and most of the 
features in which they appear to be simple, such as the absence 
of a tracheal system and of compound eyes, can be explained 
as the result of degradation. In their insunken mouth and their 
jaws retracted within the head-capsule, the Cbllembola resemble 
the entotrophous division of the Thysanura (see Apteka), from 
which they are probably descended. 

From the thysanuroid stock of the Apterygota, the Exoptery- 
gota took their rise. We have undoubted fossil ei-idence that 
winged insects lived in the Devonian and became numerous 
in the Carboniferous period. These ancient Exopterygota 
were synthetic in type, and included iasects that may, with 
probability, be regarded as ancestral to most of the existing 
orders. It is hard to arrange the Exopterygota in a linear 
series, for some of the orders that are remarkably primitive 
in some respects are rather highly specialized in others. As 
regards wing-structure, the Isoptera with the two pairs closely 


similar are the most primitive of all winged insects ; while 
in the paired mesodermal genital ducts, the elongate cerci and 
the conspicuous maxillulac of their larvae the Ephemeroptera 
retain notable ancestral characters. But the vestigial jaws, 
numerous Malpighian tubes, and specialized wings of may-flies 
forbid us to consider the order as on the whole primitive. So 
the Dermaptera, which retain distinct maxillulac and have no 
ectodermal genital ducts, have either specialized or aborted 
wings and a large number of Malpighian tubes. The Corrodentia 
retain vestigial maxillulac and two pairs of Malpighian tubes, 
but the wings are somewhat specialized in the Copeognatha and 
absent in the degraded and parasitic Mallophaga. The Pleco- 
ptera and Orthoptera agree in their numerous Malpighian tubes 
and in the development of a folding anal area in the hind-wing. 
As shown by the number and variety of species, the Orthoptera 
are the most dominant order of this group. Eminently terres- 
trial in habit, the differentiation of their fore-wings and hind- 
wings can be traced from Carboniferous, isopteroid ancestors 
through intermediate Mesozoic forms. The Plecoptera resemble 
the Ephemeroptera and Odonata in the aquatic habits of their 
larvae, and by the occasional presence of tufted thoracic gills 
in the imago exhibit an aquatic character unknown in any other 
winged insects. The Odonata are in many imaginal and larval 
characters highly specialized ; yet they probably arose with the 
Ephemeroptera as a divergent offshoot of the same primitive 
isopteroid stock which developed more directly into the living 
Isoptera, Plecoptera, Dermaptera and Orthoptera. 

All these orders agree in the possession of biting mandibles, 
while their second maxillae have the inner and outer lobes 
usually distinct. The Hemiptera, with their piercing mandibles 
and first maxillae and with their second maxillae fused to form 
a jointed beak, stand far apart from them. This order can be 
traced with certainty back to th(? early Jurassic epoch, while 
the Permian fossil Eugereon, and tlic living order— specially 
modified in many respects — of the Tliysanoptera indicate steps 
by which the aberrant suctorial and piercing mouth of thellemi- 
ptera may have been developed from the biting mouth of primitive 
Tsopteroids, by the elongation of some parts and the suppression 
of others. TTie Anoplura may probably |je regarded as a degraded 
offshoot of the Hemiptera. 

Tht? importance of great cardinal features of the life-history 
as indicative of relationship leads us to consider the Endoptery- 
gota as a natural assemblage of orders. 'I'he occurrence of 
weevils — among the most specialized of the Coleoptera— in 
Triassic rocks shows us that this great order of metabolous 
insects had become differentiated into its leading families at 
the dawn of the Mesozoic era, and that we must go far back 
into the Palaeozoic for the origin of the Endopterygota. Jn 
this view we are confirmed by the impossibility of deriving the 
Endopterygota from any living order of Exopterygota. We 
conclude, therefore, that the primitive stock of the former sub- 
class became early differentiated from that of the latter. So 
widely have most of the higher orders of the Hexapoda now 
diverged from each other, that it is exceedingly difficult in most 
cases to trace their relationships with any confidence. The 
Neuroptera, with their similar fore- and hind-wings and their 
campodeiform larvae, seem to stand nearest to the presumed 
isopteroid ancestry, but the imjigo and larva are often specialized. 
The campidciform larvae of many C'oleoptera are indeed far 
more primitive than the neuropteran larvae, and suggest to us 
that the (Coleoptera — modified as their wing-stnicture has 
become — ^arose very early from the primitive metabolous 
stock. Tlie antiquity of the Coleoptera is further shown by 
the great diversity of lar\'al form and habit that has arisen in 
the order, and the proof afforded by the hypermetamorphic 
beetles that the campodeiform preceded the cruciform larva 
has already been emphasized. 

In all the remaining orders of the Endopterygota the larv^a 
is cruciform or vermiform. The Mecaptera, with their pre- 
dominantly longitudinal wing-nervuration, serve as a link 
between the Neuroptera and the Trichoptera, their retention 
of small cerci being an archaic character which stamps them as 
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synthetic in type, but does not necessarily remove them from 
orders which agree with them in most points of structure but 
which have lost the cerci. The standing of the Trichoptera in 
a position almost ancestral to the Lepidoptera is one of the 
assured results of recent morphological study, the mobile mandi- 
bulate pupa and the imperfectly suctorial maxillae of the 
Trichoptera reappearing in the lowest families of the I-epi- 
doptera. This latter order, wliich is not certainly known to 
have existed before Terti^ times, has Income the most luglily 
specialized of all insects in the structure of the pupa. Diptera 
of the sub-order Orthorrhapha occur in the Lias and Cyclor- 
rhapha in the Kimmeridgian. The order must therefore be 
ancient, and as no evidence is forthcoming as to the mode of 
reduction of the bmd-wings, nor as to the stages by which the 
suctorial mouth-organs became specialized, it is difficult to trace 
the exact relationship of the group, but the presence of cerci 
and a degree of correspondence in the nervuration of the fore- 
wings suggest the Mecaptera as possible allies. There seems 
no doubt that the suctorial mouth-organs of the Diptera have 
arisen quite independently from those of the Lepidoptera, 
for in the former order the sucker is formed from the second 
maxillae, in the latter from the first. The cruciform larva of 
the Orthorrhapha leads on to the headless vermiform maggot 
of the Cyclorrhapha, and in the latter sub-order we find meta- 
morphosis carried to its extreme point, the muscid flies being 
the most highly specialized of all the Hexapoda as regards 
structure, while their maggots are the most degraded of all 
insect larvae. The Siphonaptera appear by the form of the 
larva and the nature of the metamorphosis to be akin to the 
Orthorrhapha — in whicli division they have indeed been included 
by many students. They differ from the Diptera, however, 
in the general presence of palps to both pairs of maxillae, and 
in the absence of a hypopharynx, so it is possible tliat their 
relationship to the Diptera is less close than has been supposed. 
The affinities of the Hymenoptera afford another problem of 
much difficulty. They differ from other Kndopterygota in the 
multiplication of their Malpighian tubes, and from all other 
Hexapoda in the union of the first abdominal segment with 
the thorax. Specialized as they arc in form, development 
and habit, they retain mandibles for biting, and in their lower 
sul)-order— the Symphyta — the maxillae are hardly more 
modified than those of the Orthoptera. Prom the evidence of 
fossils it seems that the higher sub-order — Apocribi — can be 
traced back to the Lias, so that we believe the Hymenoptera 
to be more ancient than the Diptera, and far more ancient 
than the Lepidoptera. They afford an example — paralleled 
in other classes of the animal kingdom — of an order which, 
though specialized in some respects, retains many primitive 
characters, and has won its woy to dominance rather by per- 
fection of behaviour, and specially by the development of family 
life and helpful socialism, than by excessive elaboration of 
structure. We would trace the Hymenoptera back therefore 
to the primitive endopterygote stock. The specialization of 
form in the constricted abdomen and in the suctorial “ tongue 
that characterizes the higher families of the order is correlated 
with the habit of careful egg-laying and provision of food for 
the young. In some way it is assured among the highest of the 
Plexapoda — ^the Lepidoptera, Diptera and Hymenoptera — that 
the larva finds itself amid a rich food-supply. And thus per- 
fection of structure and instinct in the imago has been accom- 
panied by degradation in the larva, and by an increase in the 
extent of transformation and in the degree of reconstruction 
before and during the pupal sbige. The fascinating difficulties 
presented to the student by the metamorphosis of the Hexapoda 
are to some extent explained, as he ponders over the evolution 
of the class. 

BniLioc-.RArHY,'— References to the older classical writings on the 
Hexapoda are given in the article on iilntomology. At present about 
a tliousand works and papers are published annually, and in this 
place it is possible to enumerate only a few of the most important 
among (mostly) recent memoirs that bear ui>on the Hexapoda 
generally. Further references will be found appended to the special 
articles on the orders (Aptera, Coleoptera, &c.) 
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(D. S.*; G.H.C.) 


HEXASTYLE (Gr. ef, six, and (rrvko^s, column), 2ui archi- 
tectural term given to a temple in the portico of which there 
are six columns in front. 

HEXATEUCH, the name given to the first six books of the 
Old 7 'estament (the Pentateuch and Joshua), to mark the fact 
that these form one literary whole, describing the early traditional 
history of the Israelites from the creation of the world to the 
conquest of Palestine and the origin of their national institu- 
tions. These books are the result of an intricate literary process, 
on which see Bible (Old Testament : Canon\ and the article.s 
on the separate books (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy and Joshua). 

HEXHAM, a market town in the Hexham parliamentary 
division of Northumberland, England, 21 m. W. from Newcastle 
by the Carlisle branch of the North-Eastern railway, served also 
from Scotland by a branch of the North British railway. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 7107. It is pleasantly situated beneath 
the hills on the S. bank of the Tyne, and its market square and 
narrow streets bear many marks of antiquity. It is famous for 
its great abbey church of St Andrew. This building, as renovated 
in the 12th century, was to consist of nave and transepts, choir 
and aisles, and massive central tower. The Scots are believed to 
have destroyed the nave in 1296, but it may be doubted if it was 
ever completed. In 1536 the last prior was hanged for being 
concerned in the insiirret'.tion called the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
The church as it stands is a fme monument of Early English 
w^ork, with Transitional details. Within, although it suffered 
much loss during a restoration c. 1858, there are several objects of 
interest. Among these are a Roman slab, carved with figures of 
a horseman trampling upon an enemy, several fine tombs and 
stones of the 13th and 14th centuries, the frith or fridstooi of 
stone, believed to be the original bishop’s throne, and the fine 
Perpendicular roodscreen of oak, retaining its loft. The crypt, 
discovered in 1726, is part of the Saxon church, and a note- 
worthy example of architecture of the period. Its material is 
Roman, some of the stones having Roman inscriptions. These 
were brought from the Roman settlement at Corbridge,4 m. E. of 
Hexham on the N. bank of the Tyne ; for Hexham itself was not 
a Roman station. In 1832 a vessel containing about 8000 Saxon 
coins was discovered in the churchyard. Fragments of the 
monastic buildings remain, and west of the churchyard is the 
monks’ park, known as the Seal, and now a promenade, command- 
ing beautiful views. In the town arc two strong f:astellated 
towers of the 14th century, known as the Moot Hall and the 
Manor Office. Their names explain their use, but they were 
doubtless also intended as defensive works. In the interesting 
and beautiful neighbourhood of Hexham there should be noticed 
Aydon castle near Corbridge, a fortified house of the late 13th 
century ; and Dilston or Dyvilston, a typical border fortress 
dating from Norman times, of which only a tower and small 
chapd remain. It is* replete with memories of the last earl of 
Derwent water, who was beheaded in 1716 for his part in the 
Stuart rising of the previous year, and was buried in the chapel. 
There is an Elizabethan grammar ^ool . Hexham and N ewcastle 
form a Roman Catholic bishopric, with the cathedral at New- 
ca.stle. There are manufactures of leather gloves and other goods, 
and in the neighbourhood barytes and coal mines and extensive 
market gardens. 

The church and monastery at Hexham (Hextoldesham) were 
founded about 673 by Wilfrid, archbishop of York, who is said to 
have received a grant of the whole of Hexhamshire from iEthel- 
thryth, queen of Northumbria, and a grant of sanctuary in his 


church from the king. The church in 678 became the head of the 
new see of Bemicia, which was united to that of Lindisfame 
about 821, when the bishop of Lindisfame appears to have taken 
possession of the lordship which he and his successors held until 
it was restored to the archbishop of York by Henry II. llie 
archbishops appear to have had almost royal power throughout 
^e liberty, including the rights of trying all pleas of the crown 
in their court, of taking inquisitions and of taxation. In 1545 the 
archbishop exchanged Hexhamshire with the king for other 
property, and in 1572 all the separate privileges which had 
belonged to him were taken away, and the liberty was annexed 
to the county of Northumberland. Hexham was a borough by 
prescription, and governed by a bailiff at least as early as 1276, 
and the same form of government continued until 1853. ^343 

the men of Hexham were accused of pretending to be Scots and 
imprisoning many people of Northumberland and Cumberland, 
killing some and extorting ransoms for others. The I^ncastrians 
were defeated in 1464 near Hexham, and legend says that it was 
in the woods round the town that Queen Margaret and her son 
hid until their escape to Flanders. In 1522 the bishop of Carlisle 
complained to Cardinal Wolsey, then archbishop of York, that 
the English thieves committed more thefts than “ all the Scots of 
Scotland,” the men of Hexham being worst of all, and appearing 
100 strong at the markets held in Hexham, so that the men whom 
they had robbed dared not complain or “ .say one word to them.” 
This state of affairs appears to have continued until the accession 
of James 1 ., and in 1595 the bailiff and constables of Hexham 
were removed as being “ infected with combination and toleration 
of thieves.” Hexham was at one time the market t own of a large 
agricultural district. In 1227 a market on Monday and a fair on 
the vigil and day of St Luke the Evangelist were granted to the 
archbishop, and in 1320 Archbishop Melton obtained the right of 
holding two new fairs on the feasts of St James the Apostle 
lasting five days and of SS. Simon and ] ude lasting six days. The 
market day was altered to Tuesday in 1662, and Sir William 
Fenwick, then lord of the manor, received a grant of a cattle 
market on the Tuesday after the feast of St Cuthbert in March 
and every Tuesday fortnight until the feast of St Martin. The 
market rights were purchased from Wentworth B. Beaumont, 
lord of the manor, in 1886. During the 17th and i8th centuries 
Hexham was noted for the leather trade, especially for the 
manufacture of gloves, but in the 19th century the trade began 
to decline. Coal mines which had belonged to the archbishop, 
were sold to Sir John Fenwick, Kt., in 1628. Hexham has never 
been repre.sentcd in parliament, but gives its name to one of the 
four parliamentary divisions of the county. 

Sec Edward Bateson and A. B. Hinds, A History of Northumberland 
vol. iii. (1893-1896) ; A. B. Wright, An Essay towards the History of 
Hexham (1823) ; James Hewitt, A Handbook to Hexham and its 
Antiquities (1879). 

HEYDEN, JAN VAN DER (1637-1712), Dutch painter, was 
bom at Gorcum in 1637, and died at Amsterdam on the 12th of 
September 1712. He was an architectu ral landscape painter, a con- 
temporary of Hobbema and Jacob Ruysdael, with the advantage, 
which they lacked, of a certain professional versatility ; for, 
whilst they painted admirable pictures and starved, he varied the 
practice of art with the study of mechanics, improved the fire 
engine, and died superintendent of the lighting and director of the 
firemen’s company at Amsterdam. Till 167 2 he painted in pari ner- 
ship with Adrian van der Velde. After Adrian's death, and 
probably because of the loss which that event entailed upon him, 
he accepted the offices to which allusion has just been made. At 
no period of artistic activity had the system of division of labour 
been more fully or more constantly applied to art than it was in 
Holland towards the close of the 17th century. Van der Heyden, 
who was perfect as an architectural draughtsman in so far as he 
painted the outside of buildings and thoroughly mastered linear 
perspective, seldom turned his hand to the delineation of any- 
thing but brick houses and churches in streets and squares, or 
rows along canals, or “ moated granges,” common in his native 
country. He was a travelled man, had seen The Hague, Ghent 
and Brussels, and had ascended the Rhine past Xanten to 
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Cologne, where he copied over and over again the tower and 
crane of the great cathedral. But he cared nothing for hill or 
vale, or stream or wood. He could reproduce the rows of bricks 
in a square of Dutch houses sparkling in the sun, or stunted trees 
and lines of dwellings varied by steeples, all in light or thrown 
into passing shadow by moving cloud. He had the art of 
painting microscopically without loss of breadth or keeping. 
But he could draw neither man nor beast, nor ships nor carts ; 
and this was his disadvantage. His good genius under these 
circumstances was Adrian van dcr Velde, who enlivened his 
compositions with spirited figures ; and the joint labour of both 
is a delicate, minute, transparent work, radiant with glow and 
atmosphere. 

HEYLYN (or HiCVlin), PETER (1600-1662), English historian 
and controversialist, was bom at Burford in Oxfordshire. 
Having made great progress in his studies, he entered Hart 
Hall, Oxford, in 1613, afterwards joining Magdalen College; 
and in 1618 he began to lecture on cosmography, being made 
fellow of Magdalen in the same year. His lectures, under the 
title of Mi/c/)OKo<r/jios, were published in 1621, and many editions 
of this useful book, each somewhat enlarged, subsequently 
appeared. Having been ordained in 1624 Heylyn attracted 
the notice of William Laud, then bi.shop of Bath and Wells ; 
and in 1 628 he married Laetitia, daughter of Thomas Highgate, 
or Heygate, of Hayes, Middlesex ; but he appears to have 
kept his marriage secret and did not resign his fellowship. 
After serving as chaplain to Danby in the Channel Islands, 
he became chaplain to Charles 1 . in 1630, and was appointed by 
the king to the rectory of Hemingford, Huntingdonshire. 
John Williams, bishop of Lincoln, however, refused to institute 
Heylyn to this living, owing to his friendship with Laud ; and | 
in return (Charles appointed him a prebendary of Westminster, j 
where he made himself very objectionable to Williams, who | 
held the deanery in commendam. In 1633 he became rector ' 
of Alresford, soon afterwards vicar of South Wamborough, and 
he became treasurer of Westminster Abbey in 1637 ; but before 
this dale he was widely known as one of the most prominent 
and al)le controversudists among the high-church party. Enter- 
ing with great ardour into the religious controversies of the 
time ho disputed with John Prideaux, regius professor of divinity 
at Oxford, replied to the arguments of Williams in his pamphlets, 

“ A ( ual from the Altar ” and “ Antidoturn Lincolnense,” and 
was hostile to the i^iritan element both within and without 
the Church of England. He assisted William Noy to prepare 
the case against Prjmne for the publication of his Histriomasiix, 
and made himself useful to the Royalist party in other ways. 
However, when the Long Parliament met he was allowed to 
retire to Alresford, where he remained until he was disturbed 
by Sir William Waller’s army in 1642, when he joined the 
king at Oxford. At Oxford Heylyn edited Mercurius Aulicusy 
a vivacious but virulent news-sheet, which greatly annoyed 
the Parliamentarians ; and consequently his house at Alresford 
was plundered and his library dispersed. Subsequently he led 
for some years a wandering life of poverty, afterwards settling 
at Winchester and then at Minster lx)vel in Oxfordshire ; and 
he refers to his hardships in his pamphlet “ Extrancus Vapulans,” 
the cleverest of his controversial writings, which was written 
in answer to Hamon PEstrange. In 1653 he .settled at Lacy’s 
Court, Abingdon, where he resided undisturbed by the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth, and where he wrote several books 
and pamphlets, both against those of his own communion, 
like Thomas Fuller, whose opinions were less unyielding than 
his own, and against the Presbyterians and others, like Richard 
Baxter. 

His works, all of which are marred by political or theological 
rancour, number over fifty. Among the most important 
are : a l^endary and learned History of St, George of Cappadocia^ 
written in 1631 ; Cyprianus Anglicus, or the history of the Life 
and Death of William Laudy a defence of Laud and a valuable 
authority for his life ; Ecclesia restaurata, or the History of the 
Reformation of the Church of England (j 661 ; ed. J. C. Robertson, 
Cambridge, 1849) ; Ecclesia vindicata, or the Church of England 


justified) Aerius redivivus, or History of the Presbyterians) 
and Help to English History y an edition of which, with additions 
by P. Wnght, was published in 1773. In 1636 he wrote a 
History of the Sabhathy by order of Charles I. to answer the 
Puritans ; and in consequence of a journey through France in 
1625 he wrote A Survey of France, a work, frequently reprinted, 
which was termed by Southey “ one of the liveliest books of 
travel in its lighter parts, and one of the wisest and most replete 
with information that was ever written by a young man.” Some 
verses of merit also came from his active pen, and his poetical 
memorial of William of Waynflete was published by the Caxlon 
Society in 1851. 

Heylyn was a diligent writer and investigator, a good ecclesi- 
astical lawyer, and had always learning at his command. His 
principles, to which he was honestly attached, were defended 
with ability ; but his efforts to uphold the church passed un- 
recognized at the Restoration, probably owing to his physical 
infirmities. His sight had been very bad for several years ; 
yet he rejoiced that his “ bad old eyes ” had seen the king’s 
return, and upon this event he preached before a large audience 
in Westminster Abl3ey on the 29lh of May 1661. lie died f>n 
the 8th of May 1662 and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where he had been sub-dean for some years. 

Lives of Heylyn were written by his son-in-law Hr jolin Barnard 
or Bernard, and by (ieorge Vernon (1682). Bernard’s work was 
reprintcid with Robertson’s edition of Jleylyn's History of tha 
Hefonnalion in 1 8^y. 

HEYN, PIETER PIETERZOON (commonly abbreviated 
to PietJ (157^^^1629), Dutch admiral, was born at Delfshaven 
in 1578, the son of Pieter Hein, who was engaged in the herring 
fishery. The son went early to sea. In his youth he was taken 
prisoner by the Spaniards, and was forced to row in the galleys 
during four years. Having recovered his freedom by an ex- 
change of prisoners, he worked for several years as a merchant 
skipper with success, 'i'he then dangerous state of ther seas 
at all times, and the continuous war with Spain, gave him 
ample opportunity to gain a reputation as a resolute fighting 
man. Wills which he made before 1623 show that he had 
been able to acquire considerable property. When the Dutch 
West India Company was formed he was Director on the Rotter- 
dam Board, and in 1624 he served as second in command of 
the fleet which took San Salvador in Bahia de Todos os Santos 
in Brazil. Till 1628 he continued to .serve the Company, both 
on the coast of Brazil, and in the West Indies. In the month 
of September of that year he made himself famous, gained 
immense advantage for the Company, and inflicted ruinous 
loss on the Spaniards, by the capture of the fleet which was 
bringing the bullion from the American mines home to Spain. 
The Spanish .ships were outnumbered chiefly because the 
convoy had become scattered by bad management and bad 
seamanship. The more valuable part of it, consisting of the 
four galleorts, and eleven trading ships in which the king’s 
.share of the treasure was being carried, became separated 
from the rest, and on being cliased by the superior force of 
Heyn endeavoured to take refuge at Matanzas in the island 
of Cuba, hoping to be able to land the bullion in the bush 
liefore the Dutchman could come up with them. But Juan de 
Benavides, the Spanish commander, failed to act with decision, 
was overtaken, and his ships captured in the harbour before 
the silver could lx; discharged. The total loss was estimated 
by the Spaniards at four millions of ducats. Piet Heyn now 
returned home, and bought himself a house at Delft with the 
intention of retiring from the sea. In the following year, however, 
he was chosen at a crisis to take command of the naval force of 
the Republic, with the rank of Lieutenant- Admiral of Holland, 
in order to clear the North Sea and Channel of the Dunkirkers, 
who acted for the king of Spain in his possessions in the Nether- 
lands. In June of 1629 he brought the Dunkirkers to action, 
and they were severely beaten, but Piet Heyn did not live 
to enjoy his victory. He was struck early in the battle by a 
cannon shot on the shoulder and fell dead on the spot. Plis 
memory has been preserved by his capture of the Treasure 
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Galleons, which had never been taken so far, but he is also 
the traditional representative of the Dutdi sea dogs ” of the 
17th century. 

See de Jonge, G$schiedenis van het Nedcrlandsche Zeewezen ; I. 
Duro, Armada espanola, iv. ; der Aa, Biograph, Woordenhoek der 
Nederlanden. H.) 

HEYNE, CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB ( j 729- 181 2), German classical 
scholar and archaeologist, was bom on the 25th of September 
1729, at Chemnitz in Saxony. His father was a poor weaver, 
and the expenses of his early education were paid by one of 1^ 
godfathers. In 1748 he entered the university of Leipzig, 
where he was frequently in want of the necessaries of life. His 
distress had almost amounted to despair, when he procured 
the situation of tutor in the family of a French merchant in 
Leipzig, which enabled him to continue his studies. After he 
had completed his university course, he was for many years 
in very straitened circumstances. An elegy written by him 
in Latin on the death of a friend attracted the attention of 
Count von Bruhl, the prime minister, who expressed a desire 
to see the author. Accordingly, in April 1752, Heyne journeyed 
to Dresden, believing that his fortune was made. He wa,s well 
received, promised a secretary.ship and a good salary, but nothing 
came of it. Another period of want followed, and it was only 
by persistent solicitation that Heyne was able to obtain the 
post of under-clerk in the count’s library, with a salary of some- 
what less than twenty pounds sterling. He increased his scanty 
pittance by translation ; in addition to some French novels, 
he rendered into German the Chaereas at%d Callirrhoe of Chariton, 
the (ireek romance writer. He published his first edition of 
Tibullus in 1755, ^ 75 ^ Epicletus. In the latter year 

the Seven Years’ War broke out, and Heyne was once more 
in a state of destitution. In 1757 he was offered a tutorship 
in the household of Frau von Schonberg, where he met his future 
wife. In January 1759 he accompanied his pupil to the univer- 
sity of Wittenberg, from which he was driven in 1760 by the 
Prussian cannon. The bombardment of Dresden (to which 
city he had meanwhile returned) on the i8th of July 1760, 
destroyed all his possessions, including an almost finished 
edition of Lucian, based on a valuable codex of the Dresden 
Library. In the summer of 1761, although still without any 
fixed income, he nuirried, and for some time he found it necessary 
to devote himself to the duties of land-steward to the Baron 
von Ldben in Lusatia. At the end of 1762, however, he w^as 
enabled to return to Dresden, where he was conunissioned 
by P. D. Lippert to prepare the I-riitin text of the third volume 
of his Dactyliotheca (an account of a collection of gems). On 
the death of Johann Matthias Gesner at Gottingen in 1761, 
the vacant chair was refused first by Ernesti and then by Ruhn- 
ken, who persuaded Munchhausen, the Hanoverian minister 
and princifxil curator of the university, to bestow it on Heyne 
(1763). His emoluments were gradually augmented, and his 
growing celebrity brought him most advantageous offers from 
other German governments, which he persistently refused. 
After a long and useful career, he died on the 14th of July 
I Si 2. Unlike Gottfried Hermann, Heyne regarded the study 
of grammar and language only as the means to an end, not as 
the chief object of philology. But, although not a critical 
scholar, he was the ^st to attempt a scientific treatment of 
Greek mythology, and he gave an undoubted impulse to philo- 
logical studies. 

Of Heyne 's numerous writings, the following may be mentioned. 
Editions, with copious commentaries, of Tibullus (ed. E. C. Wunder- 
lich, 1817), Virgil (ed. G. P. Wagner, 1830-1841), Pindar (3rd cd. 
by G. H. Schafer, 1817), Apollodorus, Bibliotheca Graeca (1803), 
Homor, Iliad (1802) ; Opuscula academica (1785-1812), containing 
more than a hundred academical dissertations, of which the mast 
valuable are those relating to the colonics of Greece and the anti- 
quities of Etruscan art and history. His Antiquarische Aufsdize 
(1778-1779) is a valuable collection of essays connected with the 
history of ancient art His contributions to the GotUngische gelehrte 
Anzei^n ave said to have l>een l>etween 7000 and 8000 in number. 
See biography by A. H. Heeren (1813) which forms the basis of the 
interesting essay by Carlyle (A/wc. Essays, ii.) ; H. Sauppe, Gdttinger 
Professoren (1872) ; C. Bursian in AUgemetne deutsche Diograpme, 
xii. ; J. £. Sandys, Hist, Class. Sokol, iii. 36-44. 


HETSE, PAUL JOHANN LUDWIG (1830- ), German 

novelist, dramatist and poet, was bom at Berlin on the 15th 
of March 1830, the son of the distinguished philologist Karl 
Wilhelm Ludwig Heyse (1797-1855). After attending the 
Friedrich Wilhelm Gymnasium in Berlin, he went, in 1849, to 
Bonn University as a student of the Romance languages, and in 
1852 took his doctor’s degree. He had already given proof 
of great literary ability in the production in 1850 of Der Jung- 
brunnen, Mdrchm eines fahrenden Schulers and of the tragedy 
Francesca von Rimini, when after a year’s stay in Italy, he was 
summoned, early in 1854, by King Maximilian II. to Munich, 
where he subsequently lived. Here he turned his attention to 
novel-writing. He published at Munich in 1855 four short stories 
in one volume, one of which, at least, L Arrabbiata, was a master- 
piece of its kind. These were the precursors of a series of similar 
volumes, necessarily unequal at times, but on the whole con- 
stituting such a mass of highly complex miniature fiction as 
seldom l^efore had proceeded from the pen of a single writer. 
Heyse works in the spirit of a sculptor ; he seizes upon some 
picturesque incident or situation, and chisels and polishes until 
all the effect which it is capable of producing has been extracted 
from it. The success of the story usually depends upon the 
theme, for the artist’s skill is generally much the same, and the 
situation usually leaves a deeper impression than the characters. 
Heyse Ls also the author of several novels on a larger scale, 
all of which have gained success and provoked abundant dis- 
cussion. The more important are Kinder der Welt (1873), 
Im Paradiese (1875) — dealing with the religious and 
social problems of its time, the other with artist-life in Munich — 
Der Roman der Stiftsdame (1888), and Merlin (1892), a novel 
directed against the modem realistic movement of which Heyse 
had been the leading opponent in Germany. He has also been 
a prolific dramatist, but his plays are deficient in theatrical 
qualities and are rarely seen on the stage. Among the best 
of them are Die Sabinerinnen (r859); Hans Lange (1866), 
Kolberg (1868), Die Weisheii Salomos (1886), and Maria von 
Magdala (1903). There arc masterly translations by him of 
Leopardi, Giusti, and other Italian poets {Ilalieniscke Dichter 
seit der Miite des iSien Jahrhundert) (4 vols., 1889-1890). 

Heysc's Gesammdte Werhe appeared in 29 vols. (1897-1899) ; 
there is also a popular edition of his Romane (8 vols., 1902 1904) 
and Novellen (10 vols., 1904-1906). See his autobiography, 
J ugenderinnerungen und Bekenntnisse (1901) ; also O. Kraus, Paul 
Heyses Novellen und Romane (1888) ; E. Petzet, Paul Heyse als 
Dramatiker (1904), and the essays by T. Ziegler (in Studien und 
Studienkopfe, 1877), G. Brandes (in Moderne Geister, 1887). 

HEYSHAM, a seaport in the Lancaster parliamentary division 
of Lancashire, England, on the south shore of Morecambe Bay, 
served by the Midland railway. Pop. (1901) 3381. Under 
powers obtained from parliament in 1896, the Midland Railway 
Company constructed, and opened in 1904, a harbour, enclosed 
by breakwaters, for the development of traffic with Belfast 
and other Irish ports, a daily passenger-service of the first 
class being established to Belfast. The harbour has a depth at 
low tide of 17 ft., and extensive accommodation for live-stock 
and goods of all kinds is provided. Hey sham is in some favour 
as a watering-place. The church of St Peter is mainly Norman, 
and has fragments of even earlier date. Ruins of a very ancient 
oratory stand near it. This was dedicated to St Patrick, and 
is traditionally said to have been erected as a place of prayer 
for those at sea. 

HEYWOOD, JOHN (b. 1497), English dramatist and epigram- 
matist, is generally said to have been a native of North Mimms, 
near St Albans, Hertfordshire, though Bale says he was born in 
London. A letter from a John Hey wood, who may fairly be 
identified with him, is dated from Malines in 1575, when he 
called himself an old man of seventy-eight, which would fix his 
birth in 1497. He was a chorister of the Chapel Royal, and is 
said to have been educated at Broadgates Hall (Pembroke 
College), Oxford. From 1521 onwards his name appears in the 
king’s accounts as the recipient of an annuity of ten marks as 
player of the virginals, and in 1538 he received forty shillings for 
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“ playin^f an interlude with his children ” before the Princess 
Mary. He is said to have owed his introduction to her to Sir 
Thomas More, at whose seat at Gobions near St Albans he wrote 
his Epigrams, according to Henry Peacham. More took a keen 
interest in the drama, and is represented by tradition as stepping 
on to the stage and taking an impromptu part in the dialogue. 
William Rastell, the printer of four of Hey wood’s plays, was the 
son of More’s brother-in-law, John Rastell, who organized 
dramatic representations, and possibly wrote plays hiiMelf. 
Mr A. W. PoUard sees in Hey wood’s firm adherence to Catholicism 
and his free satire of legal and social abuses a reflection of the 
ideas of More and his friends, which counts for much in his 
dramatic development. His skill in music and his inexhaustible 
wit made him a favourite both with Henry VIll. and Mary. 
Under Edward VI. he was accused of denying the kill’s 
supremacy over the church, and had to make a public recantation 
in 1554 ; but with the accession of Mary his prospects brightened. 
He made a Latin speech to her in St Paul’s Churchyard at her 
coronation, and wrote a poem to celebrate her marriage. Shortly 
before her death she granted him the lease of a manor and lands 
in Yorkshire. When Elizabeth succeeded to the throne he fled 
to Malines, and is said to have returned in 1577. In 1587 he is 
spoken of as “ dead and gone ” in Thomas Newton’s epilogue 
to his works. 

John Hey wood is important in the history of English drama 
as the first writer to turn the abstract characters of the morality 
plays into real persons. His interludes link the morality plays 
to the modern drama, and were very popular in their day. They 
represent ludicrous incidents of a homely kind in a style of the 
broadest farce, and approximate to the French dramatic render- 
ings of the subjects of the fabliaux. The fun in them still 
survives in spite of the long arguments between the characters 
and what one of their editors calls his “ humour of filth.” Hey- 
wood’s name was actually attached to four interludes. The 
Playe called the foure PP ; a newe and a very mcry interlude of a 
palmer j a pardoner , a potycary, a pedler (not dated) is a contest 
in lying, easily won by the Palmer, who said he had never known 
a woman out of patience. The Play of the Wether, a neio and a 
very mery interlude of all maner of Wethers (printed 1 553) describes 
the chaotic results of Jupiter’s attempts to suit the weather to 
the desires of a number of different people. The Play of Lmw 
(printed 1533) is an extreme instance of the author’s love of 
wire-drawn argument. It is a double dispute between ‘‘ Loving 
not Loved ” and “ Loved not Loving ” as to which is the more 
wretched, and between “ Both Loved and Loving ” and ‘‘ Neither 
living nor Loved ” to decide which is the happier. The only 
action in this piece is indicated by the stage direction marking 
the entrance of “ Neither loved nor loving,” who is to run about 
the audience with a huge copper tank on his head full of lighted 
squibs, and is to cry “ Water, water ! P’ire, fire ! ” The Dialogue 
of Wit and Folly is more of an academic dispute than a play. 
But two pieces universally assigned to Heywood, although they 
were printed by Rastell without any author’s name, combine 
action with dialogue, and arc much more dramatic. In The 
Mery Play between the Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate and 
Neyhour Pratie (printed 1533, but prohaWy written much 
earlier) the Pardoner and the Friar l)oth try to preach at the 
same time, and, coming at last to blows, arc separated by the 
other two personages of the piece. The Mery Play betwene 
Johan Johan the Tlusbande, Tyb Ihe Wyfe, and Syr Jhan the 
Preest (printed 1533) is the best constructetl of all his pieces. 
'JVb and Syr Jhan eat the “ Pye” which is the central “property” 
of the piece, while Johan Johan is made to chafe wax at the fire 
to stop a hole in a pail. This incident occurs in a French Farce 
nnuvelle tres bonne et fort joyeuse de Pemet qui va au vin. Hey- 
wood has sometimes been credited with the authorship of the 
dialogue of Geniylnes and Nobylyie printed by Rastell without 
date, and Mr Pollard adduces some ground for attributing to 
him the anonymous New Enterlude called Thersytes (played 1538). 
Hey wood’s other works are a collection of proverbs and epigrams, 
the earliest extant edition of which is dated 1562 ; some ballads, 
one of them being the “ Willow Garland,” known to Desdemona ; 
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and a long verse allegory of over 7000 lines entitled The Spider 
the Flie (1556). A contemporary writer in Holinshed’s 
Chronicle said that neither its author nor any one else could 
“ reach unto the meaning thereof.” But the flies are generally 
taken to represent the Roman Catholics and the spiders the 
Protestants, while Queen Mary is represented by the housemaid 
who with her broom (the sword) executes the commands of 
her master (Christ) and her mistress (the church). Dr A. W. 
Ward speaks of its “general lucidity and relative variety 
of treatment.” Heywood says that he laid it aside for twenty 
years before he finished it, and, whatever may be the final 
interpretation put upon it, it contains a vcr>^ energetic statement 
of the social evils of the time, and especially of the deficiencies 
of English law. 

The proverixs and epigrams were reprinted by the Spenser Society 
in 1867, the Dialogue on Wit and roily by the Percy Society from 
an MS. in the British Museum in 1846, with an account of Heywood 
by F. W. Fairholl, and tliere are modern reprints of Johan Johan 
(Chiswick Press, jSk)), The Foure PP. (Dod.sley*s Old Plays, 1825, 
1874), and The Pardoner and ihe Frere (Dodsley's Old Plays,' 

The Spider and the Flie was edited by A. W. Ward for tlie Spenser 
Society in 1894. For notes and strictures on that edition see J. 
Haber in Litter dr hi storischc Forschttngen, vol. xv. (1900). See also 
A. W. Pollard’s introduction to the reprint of the Play of the Wether 
and Johan Johan in Pepresentative English Comedies (1903), and 
The Dramatic Writings of John Heywood, edited by John S. Farmer 
for the Early English Drama Society (1905). 

Hi.s .son, Jasper Hevwooj> (1535-159^!), who translated into 
English three plays of Seneca, the Troas (1559), the 7'hypsies 
(1560) and Nercules Furens (1561), was a k*How of Merton 
('ollege, Oxford, but was compelled to resign from that society 
in 1558. In the same year he was elected a fellow of All Souls 
College, but, refusing to conform to the changes in religion at 
the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, he gave up his fellowship 
and went to Rome, where he was received into the Society of 
Jesus. For seventeen years he was professor of moral theology 
and controversy in the Jesuit (Allege at Dillingen, Bavaria. 
In 1581 he was sent to England as superior of the Jesuit mission, 
but his leniency in that position led to his recall. lie was on 
his way back to the Continent when a violent storm drove him 
back to the English coast. He was arrested on the charge of 
being a priest, but, although extraordinary efforts were made 
to induce him to abjure his opinions, he remained firm. He 
was condemned to perpetual exile on pain of death, and died 
at Naples on the 9th of January 1598. His translations of 
Seneca were supplemented by other plays contributed by 
Alexander Neville, Thomas Niice, John Studley and Thomas 
Newton. Newton collected these translations in one volume, 
Seneca, his tenne tragedies translated into Kiiglysh (1581). The 
importance of this work in the development of English drama 
can hardly be over-estimated. 

See Dr J. W. ('.uiililfc, On ihe Influence of Seneca upon Elizabethan 
Tragedy (1893). 

HEYWOOD, THOMAS (d. c. 1650), English dramatist and 
miscellaneous author, was a native of Lincolnshire, born about 
1575, and said to have been educated at C'ambridge and to have 
become a fellow of Pcterhousc. Heywood is mentioned by 
Philip Hen.slowe as having written a hook or play for the Lord 
Admiral’s company of actors in October 1596 ; and in 1598 he 
was regularly engaged as a player in the company, in which he 
presumably had a share, as no wj^es are mentioned. He was 
also a member of other companies, of Lord Soutliampton’s, 
of the earl of Derby’s and of the earl of Worcester’s players, 
afterwards known as the Queen’s Servants. In his preface to 
the English Traveller (1633) he describes himself as having had 
“ an entire hand or at least a main finger in two hundrwl and 
twenty plays.” Of this number, probably considerably in- 
creased lisfore the close of his dramatic career, only twenty-three 
survive. He wrote for the stage, not for the press, and protested 
against the printing of his works, which he said he had no time 
to revise. He was, said Tieck, the “ model of a light and rapid 
talent,” and his plays, as might be expected from his rate of 
production, bear little trace of artistic elaboration. Charles 
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for example, in the European hedgehog (Erinaceus europa^) 
is not distinguished by external signs from the state of aestiva- 
tion of the allied Mascarene genus, the tenrcc {Cenietes ecaudatus). 
The lethargy in both cases appears to be directly due to 
fall in the temperature of the oq^isms ; and the fall in 
temperature proceeds pari passu with the slowing down and 
weakening of the respiration and with retardation in the cir- 
culation of the blood. Similarity, moreover, between hiberna- 
tion and aestivation is shown not only in their physiological 
accompaniments but also in the species of animals which become 
seasonally dormant. Birds neither hibernate nor aestivate. 
The tcnrec (Centetes) of Ma^igascar, which aestivates, closely 
resembles the hedgehog {Erinaceus) in habits and belongs to 
the same order of mammalia. In the case of reptiles and 
batrachians, snakes, lizards, tortoises, frogs and toads sleep 
the winter through in cold countries ; and some species of 
these groups habitually bury themselves in the sand or mud 
in tropical latitudes where drought is of periodical occurrence. 
I’crrestrial molluscs lie dormant in the winter in cold ^d 
temperate latitudes and their tropical allies aestivate in districts 
where conditions enforce the habit. Some fresh-water molluscs 
bury themselves in the mud at the bottom of ponds when the 
surface is covered with ice ; others take refuge in the same way 
when pools and tanks become exhausted during the dry season 
in the tropics. In temperate and north temperate countries 
insects and arachnida either die or retire to winter quarters 
during the cold weather, and in the tropics they similarly dis- 
appear during times of drought. 

Predisposing Causes of Hibernation, — ^The likeness between 
hibernation and aestivation and the coincidence of the one 
with cold and of the other with heat arrest the conclusion that 
the temperature of the surrounding medium, whether atmo- 
spheric or aquatic, is the prime, much less the sole, cause of either. 
The effect of extreme cold is to rouse the hibernating animal 
from its slumber ; and its continuance thereafter brings about 
a state of torpor which proves fatal. This at least appears to 
be the case with mammals, where actual freezing of the tissues 
is followed by death because the gases are expelled from the 
fluids as bubbles and the salts separate in the form of crystals. 
Some cold-blooded animals, however, may be cooled to o®C. 
Fish have been resuscitated after solidification in blocks of ice, 
and frogs have been known to recover when ice has been fonned 
in the blood and in the lymph of the peritoneal cavity (Landois). 

For the reasons given, all hibernating mammals take pre- 
cautions against exposure to extreme cold. They either bury 
themselves in the soil or under the snow or seek the shelter of 
hollow trees or of caves, not infrequently congregating in the 
same spot so that the temperature is kept up by corporeal 
contact. Again the hibernating instinct may be suspended 
unless the conditions are favourable for safely entering upon 
winter sleep. It is alleged that bears in Scandinavia do not 
hibernate unless food has been sufficiently plentiful during 
the summer and autumn to fatten them for their winter fast ; 
and hedgehogs and dormice in captivity have been known to 
remain active in the cold until warm sleeping-quarters were 
insured by placing hay and cotton-wool in their cages. Finally 
the wood-chucks (Arctomys monax) in the Adirondacks retire 
to winter quarters at about the time of the autumnal equinox, 
when the weatlier is warm and pleasant, and emerge at the 
vernal equinox before the snows of winter have vanished from 
the ground. These and other facts justify Marshall Halls 
conclusion that cold is merely a predisposing cause of hibernation 
in the sense that it is a predisposing cause of ordinary sleep. 
It has also been shown that the state of hibernation cannot be 
forced upon snails in summer by submitting them to artificial cold 
oven almost to freezing point ; but that at the proper season 
they prepare for winter quarters at temperatures yarjdng from 37® 
to 77® Fahr. Again insects sometimes retire to winter quarters in 
the fiutumn when the temperature of the atmosphere is higher than 
that of preceding days during which they retain their activity. 

Thus the oncoming and ceasing both of winter and summer 
sleep depend to a considerable extent upon conditions of existence 


other than those of temperature. Darwin saw scarcely a sign 
of a living thing on his arrival at Bahia Blanc^ Aigentina, 
on the 7th of Sept., although by digging several insects, krge 
spiders and lizards were found in a half-torpid state. During 
the days of his visit when nature was dormant the mean tempera- 
ture was 51®, the thermometer seldom rising above 55® at 
mid-day. But during the succeeding days when the mean 
temperature was 58® and that of the middle of the day between 
60° and 70® both insect and reptilian life was in a state of activity. 
Nevertheless at Montevideo, lying only four degrees further 
north, between the 26th of July and the 19th of August when the 
mean temperature was 58*4® and the mean highest temperature 
of mid-day fists'* almost every beetle, several genera of spiders, 
land molluscs, toads and lizards were all lying dormant beneath 
stones. Thus the animal-life at Montevideo remained dormant 
at a temperature which roused that at Bahia Blanca from its 
torpidity. Darwin unfortunately does not record whether the 
species observed were identical in the two localities. 

The temperature of animals in a profound state of hibernation 
is approximately the same as that of the surrounding medium 
or at most a degree or two higher. If, however, the temperature 
of the chosen hibemaculum (winter quarters) falls as low as 
freezing point, life is endangered at least in the case of mammals. 

In most cold-blooded animals, like reptiles, the temperatiire 
is normall)" only a little above that of the atmosphere, the two 
rising and falling together. But, setting aside the young, 
especially of those species in which the offspring are bom or 
hatched at a comparatively early stage of development, the 
majority of warm-blooded animals are able to maintain a high 
and approximately level temperature irrespective of decline 
in the temperature of the surrounding medium. This faculty 
of temperature adjustment, however, appears to be absent or 
weakened in most if not in all hibernating mammals both in 
their normal nocturnal or diurnal sleep and in their winter sleep. 
In the case of European bats it has been shown that the ordinarj* 
day sleep in summer differs only in the matter of duration from 
the prolonged slumber of the same animals in winter. The 
temperature falls with that of the atmosphere, respiration 
practically ceases and immersion in water for as many as eleven 
minutes has been known to prove innocuous. At moderate 
temperatures ranging from 45® to 50® F., dormice {Muscardinus 
avellanarius) and hedgehogs {Erinaceus europaeus) alternately 
wake to feed and sink into slumber. Dormice awake once in 
ever>^ twenty-four hours ; the sleep of the hedgehogs may last 
for two or three days. The temperature of the hedgehog, when 
awake and active, rises to about 87® F., that of the dormouse 
to 92® or 94° F. ; but during sleep the temperature of both species 
falls to about that of the atmosphere. In other words, all the 
phenomena characteristic of hibernation are exhibited in these 
animals during the periods of sleep interrupting their periods 
of wakeful activity. Sleep of this nature, for which the term 
“ diurnation has been proposed, because it has only been 
observed in nocturnal animals, lies phenomenally midway 
between the normal sleep of non-hibemating mammals and the 
dormant condition in winter of hibernating species. The 
stimulus of hunger appears to be the prime cause of its periodic 
cessation. Since then the faculty of temperature adjustment 
is in abeyance during the ordinary diurnal summer sleep in 
hibernating mammals, which in this physiological particular 
resemble reptiles, it seems probable that hibernation can only 
be practised by those species in which the power to maintain, 
when sleeping, a permanent average high temperature has been 
lost or perhaps never acquired. That there is no broad line 
of demarcation between the ordinary sleep of these hibernating 
mammals in which the temperature is known to drop considerably 
and that of non-hibemating species is indicated by the fact that 
the temperature of human beings and possibly of all non- 
hibemating species falls to a certain, though to a limited, extent 
in ordinary sleep. 

The relation between the internal body-temperature and the 
respiratory movements has been worked out in hibernating 
dormice, hedgehogs, marmots and bats. When the temperature 
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is below 12° C; the toxpid animal exhibits long periods of apnoea 
of several minutes* duration and interrupted by a few respirations. 
With the temperature rising above 13° C., the periods of apn^a 
in the still inactive animal become shorter, the respiration 
suddenly commencing and ceasing (Biot’s type), or gradually 
waxing and waning (Chcyne-Stokes’ type). When the tempera- 
ture is at about i6° C., the periods of apnoea in the gradually 
awaking animal are very short and infrequent. When the 
temperature is about 20° and risii^ apace, respiration becomes 
continuous and rapid and the animal is awake. These .stages 
have been especially recorded in the case of dormice. In the 
last stage the respiration of hedgehogs and marmots is somewhat 
different, there beiixg a series of rapid respirations, often followed 
by a single deep tfighing respiration. 

Respiration appears to be totally suspended in animals in a 
complete .state of hibernation, if left undisturbed. It may 
however, be readily re-excited by the slightest stimulus ; imd 
to this fact may perhaps be attributed the belief that breathing 
does not actually cease. If a hibernating hedgehog be lightly 
touched it draws a deep breath, and breathing is maintained for a 
longer or shorter time before again ceasing ; but if at the same 
time the temperature of the atmosphere be raised, respiration 
becomes continuous and lethaigy is succeeded by activity 
(Marshall Hall). The opinion that respiration is totally suspended 
is supported by a number of facts. Hibernating marmots and 
bats, for example, have been known to live four hours in carbon 
dioxide, a gas which proves almost instantly fatal to mammals 
in a state of normal activity (Spallanzani). A hedgehog whicli 
may be drowned in about three minutes when awake and active, 
has been removed from water uninjured when in deep winter 
sleep after twenty-two and a half minutes’ submergence. A 
hibernating noctule bat, when similarly treated, survived 
sixteen minutes’ immersion. Further proof of the .suspension 
of respiration has been furnished by experiments upon a bat 
which while in a deep and undisturbed state of lethargy was 
kept in a pneumatometer for ten hours without appreciably 
affecting the percentage of oxygen in the air. I’he same animal, 
when active, removed over 5 cub. in. of exj-gen in the space of 
one hour from the instniment. 

As in the case of respiration, alimentation and excretion are 
suspended during hibernation. 

The circulation of the blood, on the other hand, continues without 
interruption, though its rapidity is greatly retarded. This fact 
may be observed by microscopic examination of the wings of bats 
in a state of winter sleep. Moreover, in the ca.se of a hedgehog 
lethargic from hibernation, it was experimentally shown that 
w^hen the spinal cord was severed behind the occipital foramen, 
the brain removed and tlie entire spinal cord gently destroyed, 
the heart continued to beat strongly and regularly for several 
hours, the contraction of the auricles and ventricles being quite 
perceptible, though feeble, even after the lapse of ten hours. 
After eleven hours the organ was motionless ; but resumed its 
activity when stimulated by a knife-point. Even after twelve 
hours both auricles responded to the some stimulus, though the 
ventricles remained motionless. Shortly afterwards the auricles 
gave no response. On the other hand, when the spinal cord of a 
hedgehog in a normal state of activity was severed at the occiput, 
the left ventricle ceased to beat almost at once, and the left 
auricle in less than fifteen minutes ; the right auricle was the 
next to cease, whereas the right ventricle continued its contraction 
for about two hours. Experiments upon marmots have yielded 
^Try similar results. The heart of a marmot decapitated in a 
slate of lethargy continued to l^eat for over three hours. The 
pulsations, at first strong and frequent and varying from 16 
to 18 per minute, became gradually weaker and less frecpient, 
until at the end of tlie third hour only 3 were recorded in the 
same length of time. Excised pieces of voluntary muscular 
tissue contracted vigorously three hours after death under 
electric stimulus. Only at the end of four hours did they cease 
to respond. The heart of an active marmot killed in the same 
way contracted al)out 28 times a minute at first, the 
number of pulsations falling to about 12 at the end of fifteen 
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minutes, to 8 at the end of thirty minutes, and ceasing 
altogether at the end of fifty minutes. Similarly the response of 
the muscles to galvanic shock failed at a correspondingly rapid 
rate. It is evident, therefore, that during hibernation the 
irritability of the heart is augmented in a marked degree, and 
that the irritability of the left side of the organ is scarcely less 
pronounced than that of the right side. Similar reduction in the 
rate of the circulation has been demonstrated in cerUin hibernat- 
ing mollusca, Mr C. Ashford having proved experimentally that 
the number of pulsations of the heart per minute gradually lessens 
with a falling temperature. At a temperature of 52° F. the 
number was 22 in the common garden snail {Helix horiensis), 
and 21 in the cellar slug {Hyodinia cdlarta). At a temperature 
of 30° F. the pulsation fell to 4 in the former and to 3 in the 
latter animal. 

The nature of hibernation, and probably also of aestivation, 
and the principal physiological phenomena connected with them, 
may be briefly summarized as follows : — 

1. During hilxMTiation death from starvation and wasting of the 
tissues Is prevented by the absori)tion of fat, which, at least in the 
case of mammalia, is .stored in con.sidcrable quantities, sometimes 
in definite parts of the body, during the weeks of activity im- 
mediately preceding the period of winter sleep. 

2. Every gradation seems to exist iHJtween ordinary sleep and 
hibernation ; the differences between the ordinary diurnal or 
nocturnal sleep in summer of hibcniaiing animals and their pro- 
longed and lethargic quiescence in winter are merely differeMce.s of 
degree, differences, that is to say, of intensity and duration. 

3. The phy.siological accompajrimcnts of iiibemation are : (a) 
C^ssiition of all activities associated with alimentation and excre- 
lion ; (fj) lowering of tlic lx)dy temixsrature to that of the surrounding 
medium or to within a few degrees of it ; (r) total or almost total 
cessation of respiration, accornpanitxl by power to survive immersion 
for a considerable time in water or asphyxiating gases, which 
prove rapidly fatal to the siime animals when normally active ; 
(d) marked increase in the irritability of the muscles, (\specicdly of 
those of the left side of the heart, whereby the pulsations of that 
organ, although retarded, are uninterruptedly maintained ; (c) a 
idight exchange of gases in the lungs is kept up by the cardio- 
puouniatic moveuuiut, 

4. Amongst cold-blooded animals, botli vertebrate and iiivcrle- 
braic, devoid of the faciiH y of temperature adjustment, tlic pheno- 
menon of hibernation or aestivation IS of general ncnirrencew'herever 
the conditions of existence accompanying the ons<"t of cold or drought 
are inimical to active lib*. In hot-blooded vertebrates, on the con- 
trar>*, the plionomena are non-existent so far as birds are concerned ; 
aestivation is of very rare occurrence in mammalia, while hibernation 
is practised by a comparatively small numln'r of species : and in 
these the faculty of temperature adjustment appears to be temj>orarily 
at all events in abeyance. 

11 . The /.oology of llihernalion and Aestivation, — Owing to the 
extreme difficulty of keeping wild animals under observation in 
their natural haunts for any lengthened time, it is almost im- 
po.ssibIe to gel accurate knowledge of the details of this state of 
existence. In a general way it is known, or assumed from their 
disappearance, that certain species retire to winter quarters in 
particular districts, but on such important points as whether the 
winter sleep is continuous or interrupted, light or profound. 
a.ssured information is for the most part not forthcoming. I'his 
is true even of familiar species inha])iting Europe and North 
America, which have been objects of study for many years. It 
is still more true of .species occurring in countries uninhabited 
and rarely visited, especially in winter, by naturalists interested 
in such questions. 'I'lie Chiroplera (bats) furnish an illustration 
of this truth. It was formerly assumed that the winter slec)) 
of these animals in north and temperate EurojMj was complete 
and uninterrupted. Marshall Hall, for example, remarked 
thfit “ perhaps the bat may be the only animal which sleeps 
profoundly the winter through without awaking to take food.” It 
was known, it is true, that in countries where gnats and other 
winged insects disappear with the first frosts of winter, bats 
which feed upon them retire to winter quarters in hollow trees, 
caves, sheds or other places likely to afford them sufficient 
.shelter. Here they hang suspended, solitary or in companies 
according to the species. But a mild spell of weather in mid- 
winter will sometimes entice a few to take wing while it lasts, 
although they never appear in any numbers until crepuscular and 
nocturnal insects are plentiful. But Mr T. A. Coward has 
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recently shown in the case of the greater and lesser horseshoe bats 
{Rhinolophus ferrum^e^inum and E. that during 

the early period of their occupation of the winter retreat, hiberna- 
tion, in the strict sense of the word, does not take place, and that 
even later in the season the sleep is constantly interrupted, 
especially when the temperature of the air rises above 46° F.. 
and that during their wakeful intervals they crawl about and feed 
apparently upon the insects which live throughout the year in the 
caves. This is also true of the long-eared hdit {Plecotus auritiis\ 
and probably of other species of this group. At Mussoorie in the 
Himalayas, and in other parts of northern India, insectivorous 
bats, such as Rhinolophus luclus and Rh. affinis, pass the winter 
in a semi-torpid state, and are rarely seen abroad during the cold 
season. The fruit-eating bats, on the contrary {Pteropidae), 
which are more southern in their distribution and are restricted 
in the Himalayas to the warmer valleys and lower slopes of the 
mountains are as active in the winter as at other times of the 
year (Blanford). 

Although almost as exclusively insectivorous as bats, moles 
and shrews do not, so far as is known, hibernate. This distinction 
l^tween two groups so nearly alike in diet, no doubt depends 
upon the difference in their habitats and in those of the creatures 
they live upon. By tunnelling deeper in winter than in summer, 
moles are still able to find worms and various insects buried 
in the earth beyond the reach of frost ; and shrews hunt out 
spiders, centipedes and insects which in their larval, pupal or 
sexual stages have taken shelter and lie dormant in holes and 
crannies of the soil, beneath the leaves of ground plants or 
under stones and logs of wood. In view of the perennially 
active life of the two insectivora just mentioned, it is a singular 
fact that the common hedgehog (Erinaceus europaeus) — the 
only member of this order besides genera referable to the moles 
{Talpidae) and shrews (Soricidae) that inhabits temperate and 
north-temperate latitudes in Europe and Asia — passes the 
winter in a state of torpor unsurpassed in profundity by that 
of any species of mammal so far as is known. Possibly the 
explanation of this .seeming anomaly may be found in the 
bionomial differences between the three animals. The sub- 
terranean feeding habits of the mole render hibernation un- 
necessary on his part. Therefore the shrew and the hedgehog, 
both surface feeders for the most part, need only be considered 
in this connexion. As compared with shrews, amongst the 
smallest of palaearctic mammds, the hedgehog is of considerable 
size. Moreover, in point of vivacious energy it would be difficult 
to find two mammals of the same order more utterly unlike. 
Hence in winter when insects arc scarce and demand active 
and diligent search, it is quite intelligible that the shrews, 
in virtue of their smallness and rapidity of movement, are able 
to procure sufficient food for their needs ; whereas the hedgehogs, 
requiring a far larger quantity and handicapped by lack of 
activity, would probably starve under the same conditions. 
Like the common hedgehog of Europe, the long-eared hedge- 
hog {Erinaceus megalotis) hibernates in Afghanistan from 
November till February. The tenrec {Cenietes ecaudatus), a 
large insectivore from Madagascar, aestivates during the hottest 
weeks of the year ; and specimens exhibited in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in Ixindon preserved the habit although 
kept at a uniform temperature and regularly supplied with 
food. 

Amongst the Rodentia, no members of the Lagomorpha 
(hare.s, rabbits and picas) are known to hibernate, although 
some of the species, like the mountain hare (Lepus timidus), 
extend far to the north in the palaearctic region, and the picas 
(Ochoiona) live at high altitudes in the Himalayas and Central 
Asia, where the cold of winter is excessive, and where the snow^ 
lies deep for many months. It is probable that the picas live 
in fissures and burrows beneath the snow, and feed on stores 
of food accumulated during the summer and autumn. The 
Hystrico-morpha also are non-hibernators. It is true that the 
common porcupine (Hystrix cristata) of south Europe and 
north Africa is alleged to hibernate ; the statement cannot, 
however, be accepted without confirmation, because the cold is 


seldom excessive in the countries it frequents, and specimens 
exhibited in the 2^1ogical Gardens in London remain active 
throughout the year, although kept in enclosures without 
artificial heat of any kind. Even the most northerly repre- 
sentative of this group, the Canadian porcupine (Erethizon 
dorsatus), which inhabits fore.st-covered tracts in the United 
States and Canada, may be trapped and shot in the winter. 
Some members of this group, like capybaras (Hydrochaerus 
capybara) and coypus (Myocastors coypus) which live in tropical 
America, are unaffected by the winter cold of temperate countries, 
and live in the open all the year round in parlK and zoological 
gardens in England. Several of the genera of Myomorpha 
contain species inhabiting the northern hemisphere, which 
habitually hibernate. Tlie three European genera of dormice 
(Myoxidae), namely Muscardinus, Eliomys and Glis, sleep soundly 
practically throughout the winter ; and examples of the South 
African genus Graphiurus practise the same habit when imported 
to Europe. If a warm spell in the winter rouses dormice from 
their slumbers, they feed upon nuts or other food accumulated 
during the autumn, but do not as a rule leave the nests constructed 
for shelter during the winter. According to the weather, the 
sleep lasts from about five to seven months. In the family 
Muridae, the true mice and rats (Murinae) and the voles 
and lemmings {Anneolinae) seem to remain active through the 
winter, although some species, like the lemmings, range for to 
the north in Europe and Asia ; but the white-footed mice 
{Hesperomys) of North America, belonging to the Cricetinae, 
spend the winter sleeping in underground burrows, where food 
is laid up for consumption in the early spring. The Canadian 
jumping mouse {Zapus hudsonianus), one of the Jaculidae, 
also hibernates, although the sleep is frequently interrupted 
by milder days. Some of the most northerly species of jerboas 
(Jaculidae), namely Alactaga decumana of the Kirghiz Steppes 
and A, indica of Aifghanistan, sleep from September or October 
till April ; and the Egyptian species {Jaculus jaculus) and the 
Cape jumping hare {Pedeies caffer)y one of the Hystricomorpha, 
remain in their burrows during the wet season in a state analogous 
to winter sleep. The sub-order Sciuromorpha also contains 
many hibernating species. None of the true squirrels, however, 
appear to sleep throughout the winter. Even the red squirrel 
{Sciurus hudsonianus) of North America retains its activity 
in spite of the sub-arctic conditions that prevail. The same is 
true of its European ally Sc, vulgaris. The North American 
grey squirrel {Sc. cinereus), although more southerly in its 
distribution than the red squirrel of that countr>% hiber- 
nates partially. Specimens running wild in the Zoological 
Gardens in London disappear for a day or two when the cold 
is exceptionally keen, but for the most part they may be seen 
abroad throughout the season. On the other hand, ground 
squirrels like the chipmunks {Tamias) and the susliks or gophers 
{Spermophilus) of North America and Central Asia, at all events 
in the more northern districts of their range, sleep from the 
late autumn till the spring in their subterranean burrows, where 
they accumulate food for use in early spring and for spells of 
warmer weather in the winter which may rouse them from their 
slumbers. The North American flying squirrel {Sciuropterus 
volucella) and its ally Pleromys inornatus are believed to hibernate 
in hollow trees. All the true marmots {Arctomys), a genus of 
which the species live at tolerably high altitudes in Central 
Europe, Asia and North America, appear to spend the winter 
in uninterrupted slumber buried deep in their burrows. They 
apparently lay up no store of food, but accumulate a quantity of 
fat as the summer and autumn advance, and frequently, as in 
the case of the woodchuck {A. monax) of the Adirondacks, 
retire to winter quarters in tlxe autumn long before the onset 
of the winter cold. The prairie marmots or prairie dogs {Cynomys 
ludavicianus) of North America, which live in the plains, do 
not hibernate to the same extent as the true marmots, although 
they appear to remain in their burrows during the coldest 
i portions of the winter. Beavers {Castor), although formerly at 
I all events extending in North America from the tropic of Cancer 
I up to the Arctic circle, do not hibernate. When the ground 
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is deep in snow and the rivers frozen over^ they are still able 
to feed on aquatic plants beneath the ice. 

Amongst ^e terrestrial carnivora hibernation appears to be 
practised^ with one possible exception^ only by speqies belonging 
to the group Arctoidea. In north temperate latitudes both in 
Europe and Asia, as well as in the Himalayas, brown bears 
(Ursus arctos) hibernate, so also does the North American 
grizzly bear (U, hcrribilis), at least in the more northern districts 
of its range. The smaller black bear of the Himalayas (U, 
tihetanus) appears to lapse into a state of semi-torpor during the 
winter, only emerging from his retreat to hunt for food when 
occasional breaks in the weather occur. In the case of the 
American black bear {U. americanus) the female seeks winter 
quarters comparatively early in the season in preparation for the 
birth of her progeny soon after the turn of the year ; but the 
males remain active so long as plenty of food is to be found. In 
the case of all bears, except the Polar bear (U. mariltmus), the 
site chosen as the hibemaculum is either a cave or hole or some 
sheltered spot beneath a ledge of rock, or the roots of large trees, 
more or less overgrown with brushwood which holds the snow 
until it freezes into a solid roof over the hollow where the sleeping 
animal lies. In the hibernating brown and black bears the 
intestine is blocked by a plug commonly called “ tappen and 
composed principally of pine leaves, which is usually not evacuated 
until the spring. There is much diversity of opinion on the 
subject of the hibernation of Polar bears. Their absence during 
the winter from particular spots in the Arctic regions where ice- 
bound ships have spent the winter, and the occasional discovery 
of specimens buried beneath the snow, have led to the belief that 
these animals habitually retire to winter quarters through the 
cold sunless months of the year. This may possibly be the true 
explanation at least for certain districts. But it has been alleged 
that bears, both adult and half-grown, may be seen throughout 
the winter ; and it is known that pregnant females bury them- 
selves in the autumn under tlie snow, where they remain without 
feeding with their newly-born young until the spring of the 
following year. Hence the absence of bears in the winter from 
the neighbourhood of icebound ships may be explained on the 
supposition that the adult females alone hibernate for breeding 
puiposes, while the full-grown males and half-grown specimens of 
i)Oth sexes migrate in the winter to the edges of the ice-floes and 
to coast lines, where the water is open. Before retiring to winter 
quarters the pregnant females store up sufficient quantity of fat in 
their tissues not only to sustain themselves but also to supply milk 
for their cubs. In the Adirondack region and probably in other 
districts of the same or more northern latitudes in North Ameriax, 
raccoons {Procyon lolor) retire in the winter to some sheltered 
place, such as a hollow tree-trunk, and pass the severest part of 
the season in sleep, emerging in P^ebruary or March when the 
snow has begun to disappear. In the .same country, the skunks 
{Mephitis mephilica), a member of the weasel family, also seek 
.shelter during the coldest portion of the winter. Merriam 
believes that the hibernation of this animal is determined by cold, 
and not by failure of food-supply, for he observes that skunks 
may frequently be seen in numbers on snow lying 5 ft. deep at a 
time of the year when they feed almost entirely upon mice and 
shrews whit;h do not hibernate even when the thermometer 
registers over twelve degrees of frost. In British Nortli America 
the badger {Taxidea americana) is said to hibernate from October 
till April ; but the duration of the period probably depends, as in 
the case of. its European ally {Meles meles), upon the length and 
severity of the inclement season. In the last-named species the 
winter repose is not as a rule sufficiently profound to prevent a 
break in the weather rousing the animal from sleep to sally forth 
in search of food. This interrupted hibernation takes place at 
least in England and even in Scandinavia ; but in countries 
where frost is continuous throughout the winter it is probable 
that the badger’s sleep is unbroken. 

The one exception to the general rule that hibernation in the 
carnivora is restricted to the Arctoidea, is supplied by the 
raccoon dog {Nyctereutes procyonoides) of Japan and north-eastern 
Asia, which is said by Radde to hibernate in burrows in Amur- 
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land if food has been sufficiently plentiful in late summer and 
autunm to enable the animal to lay on enough fat to resist the 
cold and sustain a long period of fast. If, however, food has been 
scarce, this dog is compelled to remain active all through the 
winter. The Arctic fox {Vulpes lagopus), although considerably 
more northern in range than the raccoon dog, does not hibernate. 
It w^ long a mystery how these animals obtamed food in winter, 
but it has b^n ascertained that in .some districts they migrate 
southwards in large numbers in the late autumn, whereas in 
other districts apparently they lay up stores of dead lemmings 
or hares, for food during the winter months. In Australia the 
porcupine ant-eater {Echidna aculeata) hibernates; and tlie 
habit is retained by specimens imported to Europe if exposed to 
the cold in outdoor cages. 

Instances of quasi-hibernation have been recorded in the case 
of man. For example, in the government of Pskov in Russia, 
where food is scarce throughout the year and in danger of ex- 
haustion during the winter, the peasants are said to resort to a 
practice closely akin to hibernation, spending at least i)ne-half of 
the cold weather in sleep. From time immemorial it has been the 
custom when the first snows fall for families to shut themselves 
up in their huts, huddle round the stove and lapse into slumber, 
each member taking his turn to keep the fire alight. Once a day 
only do the inmates rouse themselves from sleep to eat a little 
dry bread. 

Reptiles in which the body-temperature falls with that of the 
surrounding medium pass the winter in temperate countries in 
a state of lethargy ; and .specimens exported from the tropics into 
northern latitudes become dormant when exposed to cold in virtue 
of their inability to maintain their temperature at a higher level 
than that of the atmosphere. The common land tortoise {Testudo 
graeca) of South Europe buries itself in the soil during the winter 
in its natural habitat, and even when imported to England is able, 
in .some cases at least, to withstand the more rigorous winter by 
practising the same habit, as Gilbert White originally recorded, 
in Pennsylvania the box-tortoise {Cistudo Carolina) passes the 
winter in a burrow' ; and Testudo elegans, which inhabits dry hilly 
districts in north India, takes shelter beneath tufts of grass or 
bushes as the cold weather approaches and remains in a semi- 
lethargic state until the return of the warmth. The European 
pond tortoise {Emys orbicularis) Siho hibernates buried in the soil ; 
and the North American salt-water terrapin {Malacoclemmys 
con Centrica), abundant in the .salt-marshes round Charleston, 
S. Carolina, retires into the muddy banks to .spend the cold 
montlis of the year, in certain parts of the tropics tortoises 
protect tliemselves from the excessive heat by burrowing into 
the soil which afterwards becomes indurated. When drought 
.sets in with the dry season and the tanks become exhausted and 
food unobtainable, crocodiles and alligators sometimes wander 
across country in search of water, but more commonly bury 
themselves in the mud and remain in a state of quiescence until 
the return of the rains ; and according to Humboldt, large 
.snakes, anacondas or boa constrictors are often found by tlie 
Indians in South America buried in the same lethargic state. 
Snakes and lizards in all countries w'here there is any considerable 
sea.sonal variation in temperature become dormant or semi- 
dormant during the colder months. 

Batrachians, like reptiles, hibernate in Europe and other 
countries situated in temperate latitudes. Frogs bury them- 
selves in the mud at the bottom of tanks and ponds, often 
congregating in numbers in the .same .spot. Toads retire ti) 
burrows or other secluded places on the land, and newts cither 
bury themselves in the mud of ponds, like frogs, or lie up 
beneath stones and pieces of wood on the land. According to 
Mr G. A. Boulenger, however, European frogs and toads do not 
pass the winter in profound torpor, but merely in a state of 
sluggish quiescence. In tropical countries, where wet and dry 
seasons alternate, frogs which, like the rest of the batrachians, 
are for the most part intolerant of great heat, especially when 
accompanied by dryness of atmosphere, bury themselves deep 
in the soil during the time of drought and emerge from their 
retreats in numbers with the breaking of the rains. 
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This habit of passing the dry season in the hardened mud 
forming the bottom of exhadist^ pools and rivere is practised 
by several species of tropical freshwater fishes, belonging princi- 
pally to the family Siluridae, The members of diis group are 
able to exist and thrive in moist mud, and can even support 
life for a comparatively long time out of water altogether. T^e 
instinct is exhibited by species occurring both in the eastern and 
western hemispheres, as is shown its record in the case of 
species of CaUicthys and Loricaria in Guiana and by Clarias 
lazera in Senegambia. It is also met with, according to Tennent, 
in a species of climbing perch (Anabits oligolepis) found in £ey\on 
and belonging to the family Anabanttdae, all the species of 
which arc able to live for a certain length of time out of water, 
and may sometimes be found crawling across land in search of 
fresh pools. The habit is also common to Some species of mud 
fishes of the order Dipneusti, in which the air bladder plays 
the part of lungs. Protopterus, from tropical Africa, for instance, 
burrows into the rnud and remains for nearly half the year 
coiled up at the bottom in a slightly enlarged chamber. Tlie 
walls of this are lined with a layer of slime secreted from the 
fish’s skin, and the orifice is closed with a lid the centre of which 
is perforated and forms an intumed tube by means of which 
air is conducted to the fish’s mouth. The aestivating burrow 
of the Brazilian mudfish (Lepidosiren) is similar, except that 
the lid is perforated with several apertures. The Australian 
mud-fish {Ceratodus) is not known to hibernate or aestivate. 

In countries where winter frosts arrest the growth of vegeta- 
tion terrestrial mollusca seek hibemacula beneath stones or 
fallen tree trunks, in rock crannies, holes in walls, in heaps of 
dead leaves, in moss or under the soil, and remain quiescent 
until the coming of spring. Amongst pulmonate gastropods, 
most species of snails {Helix, Clausilia) close the mouth of the 
shell at this period with a membranous or calcified plate, the 
epiphragm. Slugs (Limax, Arion), on the contrary, lie buried 
in the earth encysted in a coating of slime. Similarly in the 
tropics members of this group, such as Achatina in tropical 
Africa and Ortkalicus in Brazil, aestivate during the dry season, 
the epiphragm preserving them against desiccation ; and 
examples of two species of Achatina from cast and west Africa 
exhibited in the Zoological Gardens in London remained con- 
cealed in their shells during the winter, although kept in an 
artificially warmed house, and resumed their activity in the 
summer. 

Freshwater Pulmonata do not appear to hiliemate, such 
forms as Limnaea and Planorbis having been frequently seen 
crawling about beneath the ice of frozen ponds. During periods 
of drought in England, however, they commonly bury them- 
selves in the mud, a habit which is also practised during the 
dry season in the tropics by species of Prosobranchiate Gastropods 
belonging to the genera Amptdlaria, Melania and others, which 
lie dormant until the first rains rouse them from their lethargy. 
Freshwater Pelecypoda {Anodonta, Unio) spend the European 
winter buried deep in the muddy bottom of ponds and streams. 

In cold and temperate latitudes a great majority of insects 
pass the winter in a dormant state, either in the larval, pupal 
or imaginal (reproductive) stages. In some the state of hiberna- 
tion is complete in the sense that although the insects may be 
roused from their lethargy to the extent of movement by spells 
of warm weather, they do not leave their hibemacula to feed ; 
in others it is incomplete in the sense that the insects emerge 
to feed, as in the case of the caterpillar of Euprepia fuliginosa, 
or to take the wing as in the case of the midge Trichocera hiemalis. 
Others again, like Podura nivalis and Sorms hiemalis, never 
appear to hibernate, at least in England* The insects which 
hibernate as larvae belong to those species which pass more 
than one season in that stage, such as the goat-moth {Cossus 
ligniperda), cockchafers {Melolmtha), stagbeetles {Lucanus) 
and dragon-flies (LibeUula), &c. ; and to some species which, 
although they only live a few months in this immature state, 
are hatched in the autumn or summer and only readi the final 
stage of growth in the following ^ring, like the butterflies of 
the genus Argynnis {paphia, apaia, &c.) in England. As an 


instance of species which survive the winter in the pupal or 
chrysalis stage may be cited the swallow-tailed butterfly of 
Europe {Papilio machaon); while to the category of species 
which hibernate as perfect insects belong many of the Coleoptera 
(Rhyncophora, CoceineUidae), &c., as well as some Hemiptem, 

I H3rmenoptera, Diptera and Lepidoptem {Vanessa to, urticae, 
ike.). In the case of the social Hymenoptera it is only the 
fertilized queen wasp out of the nest that survives the frost 
of winter, all the workers dying with the onset of cold in the 
autumn ; the common hive bees {Apis mellifica), although they 
retire to the hive, do not hibernate, the numbCTs and activity 
of the individuals within the hive being sufficient to keep up the 
temperature above soporifle point. Ants also remain actively 
at work underground unless the temperature falls several 
degrees below zero. 

Spiders, like nearly all insects, hibernate in cold temperate 
latitudes. Burrowing species like trap-door .spiders of the 
family Ctenizidae and some species of Lycosidae seal the doors 
of their burrows with silk or close up the orifice with a sheet 
of that material. Other non-burrowing species, like some species 
of Clubionidae and Drassidae, lie up in silken cases attached 
to the under side of stones or of pieces of loose bark, or buried 
under dead leaves or concealed in the cracks of walls. Other 
species, on the contrary, pass the winter in an immature state 
protected from the cold by the silken cocoon spun by the mother 
for her eggs before she dies in the late autumn, as in the “ garden 
spider” {Aranea diadema). Commonly, however, when the 
cocoons are later in the making, or the cold weather sets in early, 
the eggs of this and of allied species do not hatch until the spring ; 
but in either case the young emerge in the warm weather, become 
adult during the summer and die in the autumn after pairing 
and oviposition. Some members of this family, nevertheless, 
like Zilla x-notata, which live in the comers of windows, or in 
outhouses where the habitat affords a certain degree of pro- 
tection from the cold, may survive the winter in the adult stage 
and be roused from lethargy by breaks in the weather and 
tempted by the warmth to spin new webs. Typical members 
of the Opiliones or harvest spiders, belonging to the family 
Phalangiidae, do not hibernate in temperate and more northern 
latitudes in Europe and America, but perish in the autumn, 
leaving their eggs buried in the soil to hatch in the succeeding 
spring. During the early summer, therefore, only immature 
individuals are found. Other species of this order, belonging 
to the family Trogulidae, spend the winter in a dormant state 
under stones or buried in the soil. False scorpions {Pseudo- 
scorpiones) also hibernate in temperate latitudes, passing the 
cold months, like many spiders, enclosed in silken cases attached 
to the underside of stones or loosened pieces of bark. Centi- 
pedes and millipedes bury themselves in the earth, or lie up in 
some secluded shelter such as stones or fallen tree trunks afford 
during the winter ; and in the tropics millipedes lie dormant 
during seasons of drought. 

What is true of the dormant condition of arthropod life in 
the winter of the northern hemisphere is also true in a general 
way of that of the southern hemisphere at the same season 
of the year. This is proved — to mention no other cases — ^by the 
observations of Darwin on the hibernation of insects and spiders 
at Montevideo and Bahia Blanca in South America, and by 
Distant’s account of the paucity of insect life in the winter 
in South Africa ; by his discovery under stones of hibernating 
semi-torpid Coleoptera and Hemiptera at the end of August in 
the Transvaal, and of the gradual increase in the numbers of 
individuals and species of insects in that country as the spring 
advanced and the dry season came to an end. 
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HIBERNIA, in ancient geography, one of the names by which 
Ireland was known to Greek and Roman writers. Other names 
were leme, luverna, Iberio. All these are adaptations of a stem 
from which also Erin is descended. The island was well known 
to the Romans through the reports of traders, .so far at least as 
its coasts. But it never became part of the Roman empire. 
Agricola (about a.d. 80) planned its conquest, which he judged 
an easy task, but the Roman government vetoed the enterprise. 
During the Roman occupation of Britain, Irish pirates seem to 
have l>een an intermittent nuisance, and Irish emigrants may 
have settled occasionally in Wales ; the best attested emigration 
is that of the Scots into Olcdonia. It was only in post-Roman 
days that Roman civilization, brought perhaps by Christian 
missionaries like Patrick, entered the island. 

HICKERINGILL (or Hickhorngiu.), EDMUND (1631-1708), 
English divine, lived an eventful life in the days of the Common- 
wealth and the Restoration. After graduating at Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he was junior fellow in 1651-1652, he joined 
Lilbume’s regiment as chaplain, and afterwards served in the 
ranks in Scotland and in the Swedish service, ultimately becoming 
a captain in Fleetwood’s regiment. He then lived for a time in 
Jamaic^a, of which he published an account in 1661, In the same 
year he was ordained by Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln, 
having already passed through such shades of belief as are 
connoted by the terms Baptist, Quaker and Deist. From 1662 
until his death in 1708 he was viciir of All Saints’, Colchester. 
He was a vigorous pamphleteer, and came into collision with 
Henry ('ompton, bishop of London, to whom he had to pay heavy 
damages for .slander in 1682. He made a public recantation in 
1684, was excluded from his living in 1685-1688, and ended his 
career by being convicted for forgery in 1707. 

HICKES, GEORGE (1642-1715), English divine and scholar, 
was bom at Newsham near Thirsk, Yorkshire, on the 20th of 
June 1642. In 1659 he entered St John’s College, Oxford, 
whence after the Restoration he removed to Magdalen C'ol- 
lege and then to Magdalen Hall. In 1664 he was elected 
fellow of I^ncoln College, and in the following year proceeded 
M.A. In 1673 he graduated in divinity, and in 1675 he was 
appointed rector of St Ebbe’s, Oxford. In 1676, as private 
chaplain, he accompanied the duke of Lauderdale, the royal 
commissioner, to Scotland, and shortly afterwards received the 
degree of D.D. from St Andrews. In 1680 he became vicar of 
All Hallows, Barking, London ; and after having been made 
chaplain to the king in 1681, he was in 1683 promoted to the 
deanery of Worcester. He opposed both James II. ’s declaration 
of indulgence and Monmouth’s rising, and he tried in vain to save 
from death his nonconformist brother John llirkes (1633-1685), 
one of the Sedgemoor refugees harboured by Alice Lisle. At the 
revolution of 1688, having declined to take the oath of allegiance, 
Hickes was first suspended and afterwards deprived of his 
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deanery. When he heard of the appointment of a successor 
he affixed to the cathedral doore a " protestation and claim of 
right.” After remaining some time in concealment in London 
he was sent by Bancroft and the other nonjurors to James 11 . in 
Fr^ce on matters connected with the continuance of their 
episcopal succession ; upon his return in 1694 he was himself 
consecrated suffragan bishop of Thetford. His later years were 
largely occupied in controversies and in writing, while in 1713 he 
persuaded two Scottish bishops, James Gadderar and Archibald 
Campbell, to assist him in consecrating Jeremy Collier, Samuel 
Hawes and Nathaniel Spinckes as bishops among the nonjurors. 
He died on the 15th of December 1715. 

The chief writings of Hickes are the Institutiones Grammaticae 
Anglo-Saxonicae el Mocso-Gothicae (16H9), and Linguarum vetcrum 
Septentrionalium Thesaurus grammaiico-iriticus et archaeologicus 
(1703-1705), a work of great learning and industry. 

Apart from tlicse two works Hickes was a voluminous and laborious 
author. His earliest writings, which were anonymous, were sug- 
gested by contemporary events in Scotland that gave him great 
satisfaction — the excjcution of James Mitcliell on a charge of having 
attempted to murder Archbishop Sharp, and that of John Kid and 
John King, Presbyterian ministers, “ for high treason and rebellion " 
{Raviliac Redivivus, 1678 ; The Spirit of Popery speaking out of the 
Mouths of Phanatkal Protestants, 1680). In his Jovian (an answer 
to S. Johnson’s Julian the Apostate, 1683), he endeavoured to show 
that the Roman empire was not hereditary, and tliat tlie Christians 
under Julian had recognized the <luty ol passive obedience. His 
two treatises, on(! Of the Christian Priesthood and the other Of the 
Dignity of the Episcopal Order, originally published in 1707, have 
been more than once rejwintecl, and form three volumes of the 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology (1847). In 1705 and 1710 were 
published Collections of Controversial Letters, in 1711 a collection of 
Sermons, and in 1726 a volume of Posthumous Discourses. Other 
treatises, .such as the Apologetical Vindication of the Church of 
England, are to be met with in lulmuncl Gibson's Preservative against 
Popery. Tlujre is a manuscript in the Bofllcian Library which 
sketches his life to the year 1689, and many of his letters are extant 
in various collections. A ]>oslhumous publication of his The Con- 
stitution of the Catholick Church and the Nature and Consequences of 
Schism (1716) gave rise to the celebrated Bangorian controversy. 

See the article by the Rev. W. D. Macray in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, vol. xxvi. (1891) ; and J. H. Overton, The 
Nonfurorfi (1902). 

HICKOK/ LAURENS PERSEUS (1798-1888), American philo- 
sopher and divine, was born at Betiiel, Connecticut, on the 
29th of December 1798. He took his degree at Union College in 
1820. Until 3836 he was occupied in active pastoral work, and 
was then appointed professor of theology at the Western Reserv'e 
College, Ohio, and later (1844-1852) at the Auburn (N.Y.) Theo- 
logical Seminar)\ From this post he was elected vice-president of 
Union (College and professor of mental and moral science. In 
1866 he succeeded Dr E. Nott as pre.sident, but in July 1868 
retired to Amherst, Massachusetts, where he devoted himself to 
writing and study. A ctdlected edition of his principal works was 
published at Boston in 1875. He died at Amherst on the 7th 
of May 1888. He wTote Rational Psychology (1848), System of 
Moral Science (1853), Empirical Psychology 0 ^ 54 )) 
Cosmology (1858), Creator and Creation, or the Knowledge in the 
Reason of God and His Work (1872), Humanity Immortal (1872), 
Logic of Reason (1874). 

HICKORY, a shortened form of the American Indian name 
pohickery. Hickory trees are natives of North America, and 
belong to the genus Carya. They are closely allied to the walnuts 
(Juglans), the chief or at least one very obvious difference being 
that, whilst in Carya the husk which covers the shell of the nut 
separates into four valves, in Juglans it consists of but one piece, 
which bursts irregularly. The timber is both strong and heavy, 
and remarkable for its extreme elasticity, but it decays rapidly 
when exposed to heat and moisture, and is peculiarly subject to 
the attacks of worms. It is very extensively employed in 
manufacturing musket stocks, axle-trees, screws, rake teeth, the 
bows of yokes, the wooden rings used on the rigging of vessels, 
chair-backs, axe-handles, whip-handles and oUier purpos^ 
requiring great strength and elasticity. Its principal use in 
America is for hoop-making ; and it is the only American wood 
found perfectly fit for that purpose. 

The wood of the hickory is of great value as fuel, on account of 
the brilliancy with which it bums and the ardent heat which it 
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gives out, the charcoal being heavy, compact and long-lived. 
The species which furnish the best wood are Carya alba (shell- 
bark hickory), C. tomenlosa (mockemut), C. olivaeformis (pecan 
or pacane nut), and C. porcina (pig-nut), that of the last named, 
on account of its extreme tenacity, being preferred for axle-trees 



Fig. I. — Shell-bark Hickory (Carya alba) in flower (J nat. size). 


and axle-handles. The wood of C. alba splits very easily and is 
very elastic, so that it is much used for making whip-handles and 
baskets, llic wood of this specie.s is also used in the neighbour- 
hood of New York and Philadelphia for making the back bows 
of Windsor chairs. The timber of C. amara and C. aquaiica is 
considered of inferior quality. 

Most of the hickories form fine-looking noble trees of from 6o to 
90 ft. in height, with straight, symmetrical trunks, well-balanced 
ample heads, and bold, handsome, pinnated foliage. When 
confined in the forest they shoot up 50 or 60 ft. without branches, 
but when standing alone they expand into a fine head, and 
produce a lofty round-headed pyramid of foliage. They have all 
the qualities necessary to constitute fine graceful park trees. 
The most ornamental of the spiecies are C, olivaeformis, C. alba 
and C. porcina, the last two also producing delicious nuts, and 
being worthy of cultivation for their fruit alone. 

The husk of the hickory nut, as already stated, breaks up into 
four equal valves or separates into four equal portions in the 
upper part, while the nut itself Is tolerably even on the surface, 
but has four or more blunt angles in its transverse outline. The 



Fig. 2. — I. Fruit of Carya alba; 2, Hickor^’^ Nut; 3, Cross Section 
of Nut : 4, Vertical Section of the Seetl. (All natural size.) 

hickory nuts of the Ameiican markets are the produce of C. alba, 
called the shell-bark hickory because of tlie roughness of its bark, 
which liecomes loosened from the trunk in long scales bending 
outwards at the extremities and adhering only by the middle. 
The nuts are much esteemed in all parts of the States, and are 
exported in considerable quantities to Europe. The pecan-nuts. 
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which come from the Western States, are from i in. to in. long, 
smooth, cylindrical, pointed at the ends and thin-shelled, with 
the kernels full, not like those of most of the hickories divided by 
partitions, and of delicate and agreeable flavour. The thick- 
shelled fruits of the pig-nut are generally left on the ground for 
swine, squirrels, &c., to devour. In C. amara the kernel is so 
bitter that even squirrels refuse to eat it. 

HICKS, ELIAS (1748-1830), American Quaker, was bom in 
Hempstead township, I-ong Island, on the 19th of March 1748. 
His parents were Friend.s, but he took little interest in religion 
until he was about twenty ; soon after that time he gave up 
the carpenter's trade, to which he had been apprenticed when 
.seventeen, and became a farmer. By 1775 he had “ openings 
leading to the ministry '' and was “ deeply engaged for the 
right administration of discipline and order in the church,” 
and in 1779 he first set out on his itinerant preaching tours 
between Vermont and Maryland. He attacked slavery, even 
when preaching in Maryland ; wrote Observations on the Slavery 
of the Africans and their Descendants (1811) ; and was influential 
in procuring the passage (in 1817) of the act declaring free after 
1827 all negroes born in New York and not freed by the Act of 
1799. He died at Jericho, Long Lsland, on the 27th of February 
1830. His preaching was practical ratlier than doctrinal and he 
was heartily opposed to any set creed ; hence his successful opposi- 
tion at the Baltimore yearly meeting of 1817 to the proposed creed 
which would make the Society in America approach the position 
of the English Friends by definite doctrinal statements. His 
Doctrinal Epistle (1824) stated his position, and a break ensued 
in 1827-1828, Hicks's followers, who call themselves the “ Liberal 
Branch,” being called “ Hicksites ” by the “ Orthodox ” party, 
which they for a time outnumbered. The village of Hicksville, 
in Nassau County, New York, 15 m. E. of Jamaica, lies in the 
centre of the Quaker district of Ix^ng Island and was named 
in honour of Elias Hicks. 

See A Series of Extemporaneous Discourses by Elias Hicks 
(Philadclphici, rSjs) ; The Journal of the Life and Labors of Elias 
Hicks (Philuclelphia, 1828), and his Letters (I’hiladelphia, 1834). 

HICKS, HENRY (1837 -1899), British physician and geologist, 
was bom on the 26th of May 1837 at St David\s, in Pembroke- 
.shire, where his father, 'fhomas Hicks, was a surgeon. He 
studied medicine at Guy's Hospital, London, qualifying as 
M.R.C^S. in 1862. Returning to his native place he commenced 
a practice which he continued until 1871, when he removed to 
Hendon. He then devoted .special attention to mental disea.se.s, 
took the degree of M.D. at St Andrews in 1878, and continued 
his medical work until the close of his life. In Wales he had 
been attracted to geology by J . W. Salter (then palaeontologist 
to the Geological Survey), and his lei.sure time was given to the 
study of the older rocks and fossils of South Wales. In conjunc- 
tion with Salter, he established in 1865 the Menevian group 
(Middle (Umbrian) characterized by the trilobite Paradoocides, 
Subsequently Hicks contributed a series of important papers 
on the Cambrian and Lower Silurian rocks, and figured and 
described many new species of fossils. Later he worked at the 
Pre-Cambrian rocks of St David’s, describing the Dimetian 
(granitoid rock) and the Pebidian (volcanic scries), and his 
views, though contasted, liave been generally accepted. At 
Hendon Dr Hicks gave much attention to the local geolog>^ 
and also to the Pleistocene deposits of the Denbighshire caves. 
For a few years before his death he had laboured at the 
Devonian rocks. With his keen eye for fossils he detected 
organic remains in the Morte slates, previously regarded as 
unfossiliferous, and these he regarded as including representa- 
tives of Lower Devonian and Silurian. His papers were mostly 
published in the GeoL Mag, and Quart. Journ. GeoL Soc. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1885, and president of the Geological 
Society of London 1896-1898. He died at Hendon on the i8th 
of November 1899. 

HICKS, WILLIAM (1830-1883), British soldier, entered the 
Bombay army in 1849, and served through the Indian mutiny, 
being mentioned in de.spatches for good conduct at the action 
of Sitka Ghaut in 1859. In 1861 he became captain, and in the 
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Abyssinian expedition of 1867-68 was a brigade major, being 
again mentioned in despatches and given a brevet majority. 
He retired with the honorary rank of colonel in 1880. After 
the close of the Egyptian war of 1882, he entered the khedive’s 
service and was made a pasha. Early in 1883 he went to Khar- 
tum as chief of the staff of the army there, then commanded 
by Suliman Niazi Pasha. Camp was formed at Omdunnan 
and a new force of some 8000 fighting men collected — mostly 
recruited from the fellahin of Arabics disbanded troops, sent 
in chains from Egypt. After a month’s vigorous drilling Hicks 
led 5000 of his men against an equal force of dervishes in Sennar, 
whom he defeated, and cleared the country between the towns 
of Sennar and Khartum of rebels. Kelieved of the fear of an 
immediate attack^ by the mahdists the Egyptian officials at 
Khartum intrigued against Hicks, who in July tendered his 
resignation. This resulted in the dismissal of Suliman Niazi 
and the appointment of Hicks as commander-in-chief of an 
expeditionary force to Kordofan with orders to crush the mahdi, 
who in January 1883 had captured El Obeid, the capital of that 
province. Hicks, aware of the worthlessness of his force for the 
purpose contemplated, stated his opinion that it would be best 
to “ wait for Kordofan to settle itself ” (telegram of the 5th of 
August). The Egyptian ministry, however, did not then 
believe in the power of the mahdi, and the expedition started 
from Khartum on the 9th of September. It was made up of 
7000 infantry, 1000 cavalry and 2000 camp followers and 
included thirteen Europeans. On the 20th the force left the 
Nile at Duem and struck inland across the almost waterless 
wastes of Kordofan for Obeid. On the 5th of November the 
army, misled by treacherous guides and thirst-stricken, was 
ambuscaded in dense forest at Kashgil, 30 m. .south of Obeid. 
With the exception of some 300 men the whole force was killed. 
According to the story of Hicks’s cook, one of the survivors, 
the general was the last officer to fall, pierced by the spear of 
the khalifa Mahommed Sherif. After emptying his revolver 
the pasha kept his assailants at bay for some time with his sword, 
a body of Baggara who fled before him being known afterwards 
as “ Baggar Hicks ” (the cows driven by Hicks), a play on the 
words baggara and baggar, the former being the herdsmen and 
tlie latter the cows. Hicks’s head was cut off and taken to 
the mahdi. 

See Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan ^ book iv., by Sir 
F. R. Wingate (London, 1891), and With Hicka Pasha in the 
Soudan f by J. Colbome (London, 1884). Also Egypt; Military 
Operations. 

HIbALGO, an inland state of Mexico, bounded N. by San 
Luis Potosi and Vera Cniz,E. by Vera Cruz and Puebla, S. by Tlax- 
cala and Mexico (state), and W. by Queretaro. Pop. (1895) 
551,817, (1900) 605,051. Area, 8917 sq. m. The northern 
and eastern parts are elevated and mounUiinous, culminating 
in the Cerro de Navajas (10,528 ft.). A consideralde area of 
this region on the eastern side of the state is arid and semi- 
barren, being part of the elevated tableland of Apam where 
the maguey (American aloe) has been grown for centuries. The 
southern and western parts of the state consist of rolling plains, 
in the midst of which is the large lake of Metztitlan. Hidalgo 
produces cereals in the more elevated district.s, sugar, maguey, 
coffee, beans, cotton and tobacco. Maguey is cultivated for 
the production of pulque, the national drink. The chief industry, 
however, is mining, the mineral districts of Pachuca, El Chico, 
Real del Monte, San Jose del Oro, and Zimapdn being among 
the richest in Mexico. The mineral products include silver, 
gold, mercury, copper, iron, lead, zinc, antimony, manganese 
and plumbago. Coal, marble and opals are also found. Rail- 
way facilities are afforded by a branch of the Vera Cruz and 
Mexico line, which runs from Ometusco to Pachuca, the capital 
of the state, and by the Mexican Central. Among the principal 
towns are Tulancingo (pop. 9037), a rich mining centre 24 m. 
E. of Pachuca, Ixmiquilpan (al^ut 9000) with silver mines 
80 m. N. by W. of the Federal Capital, and Actopan (2666), 
the chief town of the district N.N.W. of Pachuca, inhabited 
principally by Indians of the Othomies nation. 
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HIDALGO (a Spanish word, contracted from hijo d*algp 
or hijo de algo, son of somethi^, or somewhat), originally 
a Spanish title of the lower nobility ; the hidalgo being the 
lowest grade of nobility which was entitled to use the prefix 
“ don.” The term is now used generally to denote one of 
gentle birth. The Portuguese fidalgo has a similar history and 
meaning. 

HIDALGO Y COSTILLA, MIGUEL (j753"I^ii), Mexican 
patriot, was on the 8th of May 1753, on a farm at Corralejos, 
near Guanajuato. His mother’s maiden name was Gallaga, 
but contrary to the usual custom of the Spaniards he used only 
the surname of his father, Cristobal Hidalgo y Costilla. He 
was educated at Valladolid in Mexico, and was ordained priest 
in 1779. Until 1809 he was known only as a man of pious life 
who exerted him.self to introduce various forms of industry, 
including the cultivation of silk, among his parishioners at 
Dolores. But Napoleon’s invasion of Spain in 1808 caused a 
widespread commotion. The colonists were indisposed to 
accept a French ruler and showed great zeal in proclaiming 
Ferdinand VII. as king. The societies they formed for 
their professedly lo> al purpose were regardt d, however, 
by the Spanish authorities with suspicion as being designed 
to prepare the independence of Mexico. Hidalgo and several 
of his friends, among whom was Miguel Dominguez, mayor of 
Qucr6taro, engaged in consultation and preparations which the 
authorities considered treasonable. Dominguez was arrested, 
but Hidalgo was warned in time. He collected some hundred 
of his parishioners, and on the i6th of September 1810 they seized 
the prison at Dolores. This action began what was in fact a 
revolt against the Spanish and Creole elements of the population. 
With what is known as the “ grito ” or cry of Dolores as their 
rallying shout, a multitude gathered round Hidalgo, who took for 
his banner a wonder-working picture of the Virgin belonging to a 
popular shrine. At first he met with some success. A regiment 
of dragoons of the militia joined him, and some smcail posts were 
stormed. The whole tumultuous host moved on the city of 
Mexico. But here the Spaniards and (TeoJes were concentrated. 
Hidalgo lost heart and retreated. Many of his followers deserted, 
and on the march to Queretaro he was attacked at Aculeo 
b}^ General Felix Calleja on the 7th of November 181 o, and routed. 
He endeavoured to continue the struggle, and did succeed in 
collecting a mob estimated at 100,000 about Guadalajara. 
With this ill-armed and undisciplined crowd he took up a 
position on the bridge of Calderon on the river Santiago. On 
the i7lh of January 1811 he was completely beaten by C'alleja 
and a small force of soldiers. Hidalgo was deposed by the other 
leaders, and soon afterwards all of them were betrayed to the 
Spaniards. They were tried at Chihuahua, and condemned. 
Hidalgo was first degraded from the priesthood and then 
shot as a rebel, on the 31st of July or the ist of August 
1811. 

See H. H. Bancroft, The Pacific States, vol. vii., whicl) cont.'iins a 
copious bibliography. 

HIDDENITE, a green transparent variety of spodumene, (q.v.) 
used as a gem-stone. It was discovered by William E. Hidden (b. 
1853) about 1879 at Stonypoint, Alexander county. North Caro- 
lina, and was at fir.st taken for diopsidc. In 1881 J. Lawrence 
Smith proved it to be spodumene, and named it. Hiddenite 
occurs in small slender monoclinic crystals of prismatic habit, 
often pitted on the surface. A well-marked prismatic cleavage 
renders the mineral rather difficult to cut. Its colour passes 
from an emerald green to a greenish-yellow, and is often unevenly 
distributed through the stone. The mineral is dichroic in a 
marked degree, and shows much “ fire ” when properly cut. 
The composition of the mineral is represented by the formula 
LiAl(SiOy)o, the green colour being probably due to the presence 
of a small proportion of clironiium. The presence of lithia 
in this green mineral suggested the inappropriate name of 
lithia emerald, by which it is sometimes known. Hiddenite 
was originally found as loose crystals in the soil, but was after- 
wards worked in a veinstone, where it occurred in association 
with beryl, quartz, garnet, mica, rutile, &c. 
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HIDE ^ ^Lat. hiia, A.-S. higid, hid or kiwisc, members Of a 
household), a measure of land. The word was in general use 
in England in Anglo-Saxon and early English times, although 
its meaning seems to have varied somewhat from time to time. 
Among its Latin equivalents are terra unius familiae, terra 
unitis cassati and mansio ; the first of these forms is used by 
Bede, who, like all early writers, gives to it no definite area. 
In its earlie'>t form the hide was the typical holding of the typical 
family. Gradually, this typical holding came to be regarded 
as containing 120 “ acres ** (not 120 acres of 4840 sq. yds. each, 
but 120 times the amount of land which a ploughteam of 
eight oxen could plough in a single day). This definition appears 
to have been very general in England before the Norman 
Conquest, and in Domesday Book 30, 40, 50 and 80 acres are 
repeatedly mentioned as fractions of a hide. Some historians, 
however, have thought that the hide only contained 30 acres 
or thcroabn Is. 

“ The question about the hide," says Professor Maitland in Domes^ 
day Book and Beyond^ “is * pre-judicial * to all the great questions of 
early English history." The main argument employed by J. M. 
Kemble {The Saxons in England) in favour of the " small hide is 
that the niiml^r of hifles stated to have existed in the various parts 
of England gives an acreage far in excess of the total acreage of these 
parts, making due allowance for pasture and for woodland, an 
allowance necessary l>ccause the liide was only that part of the land 
which came under the plough, and each hide must nave carried 
with it a certain amount of pasture. Two illustrations in support 
of Kmble’s theory mu.st sullice Bede says the Isle of Wight 
contained 1200 hides. Now 1200 liides of 120 acres each gives a 
total acreage of 144,000 acres, while tlie total acreage of the island 
to-day is only 93,000 acres. Again a document called 7 'he Tribal 
Hidage puts the number of hides in the whole of England at nearly 
a quarter of a million. This gives in acres a figure about e({ual to 
the total acreage of England at tlic present time, but it leaves no 
room for pasture and for the great jiroportion of land which was 
still woodland. On these grounds Kemble regarded the hide as 
containing 30 or 33, certainly not more than 40 acres, and thought 
that each acre coi'itained about 4000 sep yds., i.e. that it was roughly 
equal to the modern acre. Another argument brought forward is that 

or 40 acres was enough land for tlie support of the average family, 
in other words that it was Uie terra unius familiae of Bede. Another 
Domesday student, R. W. ICyton, puts down the liidc at 48 acres. 

But formidable arguments Imve been advanc(?d against the 
" smaU " hide. There is no <loubt tliat at the time of Domesday 
the hide was cc|uatcd with 120 and not with 30 acres, 'ilien, taking 
the word familia in its projier sense, a lionseliold wdtli many de- 
pendent members, and making an allowance for primitive methods 
of agriculture, it is questionable whether 30 or 40 acres were sulficient 
for its support; and again if the equation i hide =*120 acres is re- 
jected there is no serious evidence in favour of any other. A possible 
explanation is that, although in early Anglo-Saxon times the hide 
cousisted of 30 acres or thereabouts, it had come before the time 
of Domesday to contain 120 acres. But no trace of such change 
can be found ; there is no break in the continuity of the land- 
charters wliich refcj: to hides and manses. Reviewing the wliole 
cpiestion Professor Maitland accepts the view that the liirlc contained 
120 acres. The dilfic ultics are serious Init they arc not insuperable. 
Bede writing in a primitive age and speaking for the most part of 
lands far away from Northumbria, uses figures in a vague and 
general fashion ; then the hide of 120 acres does not mean 120 times 
4840 yds., it means much less ; and lastly at the time of Domesday 
the hide was not a unit of measurement, it was a unit for pur- 
poses of taxalion. On the other hand, Mr. H. M. Chadwick 
{Studies OH A nglo-Saxon Institutions) says there is no evidence that 
the hide co tiiiaed 120 acres before the 10th century. He suggests 
that jiossi ly the .size of tlie hide in Mercia may have been fixed at 
40 acres, while in Wesjiex it was regarded as containing 120 acres. 
Dr Stubbs {Const. Hist, i.) suggests that the contusion may 
have arisen becau.se the word was u.sed " to express the whole share 
of one man in all tlie fields of tlie village." Thus it might refer to 
30 acres, his share in one field, or to 120 acres, his share in the four 
fields. He adds, hofixiver, that this explanation is not adequate for 
all Ci'iscs. But these differences about the size of the hide are not 
pw.uHar to modem times. Henry of Huntingdon says, Hida Anglice 
vocaiuY terra unius aratri culturae sufjiciens per annum, while tlic 


* The homonym " hide," meaning to conceal, is in O. Eng. 
h\dan ; the word ap])ears in various forms in Old Teutonic languages. 
The root i.s probably seen in Gr. to hide, or may be the 

same as in " hide," skin, O. Eng. hyd, which is also seen in 
Gcr. Haiit, Dutch huid ; the root appears in Lat. ctUis, Gr. Kvrot, 
The Indo-l'.uropcan root ku-, weakened form of sku-, seen in " sky," 
and meaning " to cover " may be the ultimate source of both 
words. The slang use of " to hide," to flog or whip, means " to 
take the skin off, to flay." 


Dialogue de scaecario puts its size at 100 acres, Uiough this may he 
the long hundred, or 120. Perhaps, therefore, Seldcn is wisest when 
he says, " hides were of an incertain quamtity." Certainly he gives 
a very good description of the early hide when he says {Titles of 
Honor) : " Now a hide of land rqgularly is and was .(as I think) as 
much land as might be well manured with one plough, together 
with pasture, meadow and wood competent for the maintenance of 
that plough, and the servants of the family." 1’Iic view that the 
size of the hide varied from district to district is borne out by 
Profes«>r Vinogradoff's more mcent researches. In his English 
Society in the Eleventh Century he miaitions that there was a hide 
of 48 acres in Wiltshire and one of 40 acres in Dorset. In addition 
some authorities distinguish between English hides and Welsh 
hides, and in Sussex the hide often contained 8 virgates. Some- 
times again in the 1 ith century hides were not merely fiscal units ; 
they were shares in tlic land itself. 

The fact that the hide was a unit of assessment, has been 
established by Mr J. H. Round in his Feudal England, and is 
regarded a.s throwing a most valuable light upon the many 
problems which present themselves to the student of Domesday. 
The process which converted the hide from a unit of measure- 
ment to a unit for asse.ssment purposes is probably as follows. 
Being in general use to denote a large piece of land, and such 
pieces of land being roughly equal all over England, the hide 
was a useful unit on which to levy taxation, a use which dates 
doubtless from the time of the Danegeld. For some time the 
two meanings were u.sed side by side, but before the Norman 
Conquest the hide, a unit /or taxation, liad quite supplanted 
the hide, a measure of land, and this was the state of affairs 
when in io86 William 1 . ordered his great inquest to be made. 
The formula used in Domesday varies from county to county, 
but a single illustration may be given. Huntedun Burg defendebat 
se ad geldum regis pro quarta parte de Ilyrstingesian hundred 
pro L. hidis. This does not mean that the town of Huntingdon 
contained a certain fixed number of square yards multiplied 
by 50, but that for purposes of taxation Huntingdon was 
regarded as worth 50 times a certain fiscal unit. 

This view of tJic nature of the liidc was hinted at by R. W. Eylon 
in A Key to Domesday and was accepted by Maitland. Its proof 
rests primarily upon the prevalence of the five-hide unit. By 
collating various documents which formed part of the Domesday 
inquest Mr Round has brought together for certain part.s of Tiaigland, 
especially for Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshirt?, the holdings of the 
various lords in the different vills, and vill after vill shows a total 
of 5 hides or 10 litdcs or only a slight discrepancy therefrom. A 
similar result is shown for the hundreds where multiples of 5 are 
almost universal, and the total hidage for the county of Worce.ster 
is very near the round figure of 1200. 'I'his amingcment is ol)viously 
artificial ; it must have been imjioscd upon the counties or the 
Inindreds by tlic central authority and tlicn divided among the 
vills. Another proof is found in what is called “ beneficial hidation," 
It is shown that in certain cases tlie number of hides in a hundred 
has been leduced since tlic time of ICdward llic Confessor, and that 
tliis reduction had been transferred pro rata to the vills in the 
hundred. Thus Mr Round concludes that the hide was fixed 
" independently of area or value." Some slight criticism has been 
directed against the idea of " artificial hidation,” but the most that 
can be said against it is that its proof rests upon isolated cases, a 
Txqiroacli which further research will doubtless remove. However, 
Professor Vinogradoff accepts the hide j^rimarily as a fiscal unit 
"which corresponds o. iy in a very rough way to the agrarian 
reality," and Maitland says the fiscal hide is " at its bast a lame 
compromise Ixjtween a unit of area and a unit of value.” 

What is the origin of the five-hide unit ? Various conjectures 
have been hazarded, and the unit is undoubtedly older than 
the Danegeld. Rejecting the idea that it is of Roman or of 
British origin, and pointing to the serious difference in the rates 
at which the various counties were assessed, Mr Round thinks 
that it dates from the time when the various Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms were independent. Possibly it was the unit of assess- 
ment for military service, possibly it was the recognized endow- 
ment of a Saxon thegn. In Anglo-Saxon times a man’s stand- 
ing in society was dependent to a ^eat extent upon the number 
of hides which he possessed ; this statement is fully proved 
from the laws. Moreover, in the laws of the Wessex king, Ine, 
tlie value of a man’s oath is expressed in hides, the oath for a 
king's thegn being probably worth 60 hides and that of a ceorl 
5 hides. 

The usual division of the hide was into virgates, a virgate 
being, after the Conquest at least, the normal holding of the 
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villein with two oxen. Mr Round holds that in Domesday 
at all events the hide alwa)^ consisted of four virgates ; Mr F. 
Seebohm in The Engltsh Village Community^ although thinking 
that the normal hide “ consisted as a rule of four vir^tes of 
30 acres each,” says that the Hundred Rolls for Huntingdon- 
shire show that “ the hide did not always contain the same 
number of virgates.” The virgate, it may be noted, consisted 
of a strip of land in each acre of hide, and there is undoubtedly 
a strong case in favour of the equation j hide =4 virgates, 

Mr Seebohm, propounding his theory that English institutions 
are rooted in those of Rome, argues for some resemblance between 
the methods of taxation of land in Rome and in England ; be 
sees some connexion between the Roman cenluria and the 
hide, and betwecnthe Roman system of taxation called jugatio 
and the English hidage. Professor Vinogradoff {Villainage in 
England) summarizes the views of those who hold a contrary 
opinion thus: “The curious fact that the normal holding, 
the hide, was equal all over England can be explained only by 
its origin ; it came full-formed from fjermany and remained 
unchanged in spite of all diversities of geographical and 
economical conditions.” 

In the Danish parts of England, or rather in the district of the 
“ Five Boroughs/' the carucatc takes the place of the hide as the 
unit of value, and six supplants five, six carucates being the unit of 
assessment. In Leicestershire and in part of Lancashire the hide 
is quite difiereiii from what it is elsewhere in England. According 
to Mr Round the Lcic&stershirc hide consisted of 18 carucates; 
Mr W. H. Steven.sou (English Historical Review^ vol. v.) argues that 
it contained only 12 and that it was a hundred and not a hide. 
Mr Seclx)hm thinks there was a solanda or double hide of 240 acres 
in Essex and otlicr .southern counties, but Mr Hound does not 
tiiink that this word refers to a measure or unit of assessment at all. 
For Kent, however, the word sullung or solin, is used in Domesday 
Book and in the charters instead of hide and carucate as elsewhere, 
and Vinogradoil thinks that this contained from 180 to 200 acres. 

Under the Norman and early Plantagenet kings a levy of two 
or more shillings on each hide of land was a usual and recognized 
method of raising money, royal and some other estates, however, 
as is seen from Domesday, not being hidated and not paying 
the tax. This geld, or tax, received several names, one of the 
most general being hidage (Lat. hidagitm), “ Hidage,” says 
Vinogradoff, “ is historically connected with the old Engli.sh 
Danegeld .sy.stem,” and as Dancgeld and then hidage it was 
levied long after its original purpose was forgotten, and was 
during the nth century “ the most sweeping and the heaviest 
of all the taxes.” Henry of Huntingdon says its usual rate was 
2S. on each hide of land, and this was evidently the rate at the 
time of the famous dispute between Henry II. and Becket at 
Woodstock in 1163, but it was not always kept at this figure, 
as in 1084 William 1 . had levied a tax of 6s. on each hide, an 
unusual extortion. The feudal aids were levied on the hide. 
Thus in 1109 Henry 1 . raised one at the rate of 3s. per hide 
for the marriage of his daughter Matilda with the emperor 
Henry V., and in 1 194, when money was collected for the ransom 
of Richard I., some of the taxation for this purpose seems to 
have been assessed according to the hidage given in Domesday 
Book. 

By this time the word hidage as the designation of the tax 
was disappearing, its place being taken by the word carucage. 
The carucate (Lat. caruca, a plough) was a measure of land 
which prevailed in the north of England, the district inhabited 
by people of Dani.sh descent. Some authorities regard it as 
equivalent to the hide, others deny this identity. In 1198, 
however, when Richard I. imposed a tax of 5s. on each carucata 
terrae sive hyda, the two words were obviously interchangeable, 
and about the same time the size of the carucate was fixed at 
TOO acres. The word carucage remained in use for some time 
longer, and then other names were given to the various taxes 
on land. 

One or two other questions with regard to the hide still remain 
unsolved. What is the connexion, if any, l>etween the hundred and 
a hundred hides ? Again, was tlie size of the hide fixed at 120 acres 
to make tlic work of reckoning the amount of Dancgeld, or hidage, 
a simple process ? 120 acres to the hide, 240 pence to the pound, 
makes calculations easy. Lastly, is the English hide derived from 
the German huie or kuba ? (A. W. H.*) 
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HIEL, EMMANUEL (1834-1899), Belgian-Dutch poet and 
prose writer, was bom at Dendmnonde, in Flanders, in May 
1 ^ 34 * Me acted in various functions, from teacher and govern* 
ment official to journalist and bookseller, busily writing all 
the time both for the theatre and the magazines of North and 
South Nethpiands. His last posts were those of librarian at 
the Industrial Museum and professor of declamation at the 
Conservatoire in Brussels. Among his better-known poetic 
works may be cited Looverkens (“ Leaflets,” 1857) ; Nieuwe 
Liedekens (“ New Poesies,” 1861) ; Gedichlen (“ Poem.s,” 1863) ; 
Psalmen, Zangen, en Oratorios (“ Psalms, Songs, and Oratorios,” 
1869) ; be Wind (1869), an inspiriting cantata, which had a large 
measure of success and was crowned ; De Liefde in U Leven 
(“ Love in Life,” 1870) ; Elle and Isa (two musical dramas, 
1874) ; Liederen voor Groote en Kleine Kindereft (“ Songs for 
Big and Small Folk,” 1879); Jakoba van Beieren (“ Jacquelein 
of Bavaria,” a poetic drama, 1880) ; Mathilda van Dettemarhen 
(a lyrical drama, 1890). His collected poetical works were pub- 
lished in three volumes at Rousselacre in 1885. Xliel took an 
active and prominent part in the .so-called “ Flcnii.sh movement ” 
in Belgium, and his name is constantly associated with those 
of Jan van Beers, the Willems and Peter Benoit. The last 
wrote some of his compositions to HieFs verses, notably to his 
oratorios Lucifer (perfonned in London at the Royal Albert 
Hall and elsewhere) and De Schelde (“ The Scheldt ”) ; whilst 
the Dutch composer, Richard Hoi (of Utrecht), composed the 
music to HieFs “ Ode to Liberty,” and van Gheluwe to the 
poet’s “ Songs for Big and Small Folk ” (second edition, much 
enlarged, 1879), which has greatly contributed to their popularity 
in schools and among Belgian choral societies. Hiel also trans- 
lated several foreign lyrics. Hus rendering of lenny son’s 
Dora appeared at Antwerp in 1871. For the national fe.stival 
of 18S0 at Brussels, to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of Belgian independence, Hiel composed two cantatas, Belgen- 
land (“ The Land of the Belgians ”)and Eer Belgenland (“ Honour 
to Belgium ”), which, set to music, were much appreciated. 
He died at Schaerbeek, near Bru.sseis, on the 27th of August 
1899. HieFs efforts to counteract Walloon influences and bring 
about a rapprochement between the Netherlanders in the nortli 
and the Teutonic racial sympathizers across the Rhine made 
him very popular with both, and a volume of his best poems 
was in 1874 the first in a collection of Dutch authors published 
at Leipzig, 

HIEMPSAL, the name of the two kings of Numidia. For 
Hiempsal 1 . see under Jugurtiia. lliempsal II. was the son of 
Gauda, the half-brother of Jugurtha. In 88 n.c., after the 
triumph of Sulla, when the younger Marius fled from Rome to 
Africa, Hiempsal received him with apparent friendliness, his 
real intention being to detain liim as a prisoner. Marius dis- 
covered this intention in time and made good his escape with 
the assistance of the king’s daughter. In 81 Hiempsal was 
driven from his throne by the Numidians themselves, or by 
Hiarbas, ruler of part of the kingdom, supported by Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, the leader of the Marian party in Africa. Soon 
afterwards Pompey was sent to Africa by Sulla to reinstate 
Hiempsal, whose territory was subsequently increased by the 
addition of some land on the cotust in accordanr.e with a treaty 
concluded with L. Aurelius ('otta. When the tribune P. Servilius 
Ruilus introduced his agrarian law (63), these lands, which had 
been originally assigned to the Roman people by Scipio Africanus, 
were expressly exempted from sale, which roused the indignation 
of Cicero (De lege agraria, i. 4, ii. 22). From Suetonius {Caesar, 
71) it is evident that Hiempsal was alive in 62. According to 
Sallust {Jugurtha, 17), he was the author of an historical work in 
tiie Punic language. 

Plutarch, Marius, 40, Pompey, 12; Appian, Dell, civ., i. 62. 80; 
D'o Cassius xli. 41. 

HIERAPOLIS. I. (Arabic Manbij or Munthij) an ancient 
Syrian town occupying one of the finest sites in Northern Syria, 
in a fertile district about 16 m. S.W. of the confluence of the 
Sajur and Euphrates. There is abundant water supply from 
large springs. In 1879, Russo-Turkish war, a colony of 
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Circassians from Vidin (Widdin) was planted in the ruins, and the 
result has been the constant discovery of antiquities, which find 
their way into the bazaars of Aleppo and Aintab. The place first 
appears in Greek as Bamhyce, but Pliny (v. 23) tells us its Syrian 
name was Mahog, It was doubtless an ancient Cominagenian 
san(!tuary ; but history knows it first under the Seleucids, who 
made it the chief station on their main road between Antioch and 
Scleucia-on-Tigris ; and as a centre of the worship of the Syrian 
Nature Goddess, Atargatis(^.z^ ), it became known to the Greeks as 
the city of the sanctuary TcpoiroAts, and finally as the Holy City 
'JepaTToAt,'. Lucian, a native of Commagene (or some anonymous 
writer) his immortalized this worship in the tract De Dea Syria, 
wherein are described the orgiastic luxury of the shrine and the 
tank of sacred fish, of which Aelian also relates marvels. Accord- 
ing to the De Dea Syria, the worship was of a phallic character, 
votaries offering little male figures of wood and bronze. There 
were also huge phallt set up like obelisks before the temple, 
which were climbed once a year with certain ceremonies, and 
decorated. For the rest the temple was of Ionic character with 
golden plated doors and roof and much gilt decoration. Inside 
was a holy chamber into which priests only were allowed to enter. 
Here were statues of a goddess and a god in gold, but the first 
seems to hjive been the more richly decorated with gems and 
other ornaments. Between them stood a gilt xoanon, which 
seems to have been carried outside in sacred processions. Other 
rich furniture is described, and a mode of divination by move- 
ments of a xoanon of Apollo. A great bronze altar stood in front, 
set about with statues, and in the forecourt lived numerous 
sacred animals and birds (but not swine) used for sacrifice. Some 
three hundred priests seri ed the shrine and there were numerous 
minor ministrants. The lake was the centre of sacred festivities 
and it was customary for votaries to swim out and decorate an 
altar stiinding in the middle of the water. Self-mutilation and 
other orgies went on in the temple precinct, and there was an 
elaborate ritual on entering the city and first visiting the shrine 
under the conduct of local guides, which reminds one of the 
Meccan Pilgrimage. 

The temple was sacked by Crassus on his way to meet the 
Parthians (53 b.c.) ; but in the 3rd century of the empire the 
city was the capital of the Euphratensian province and one of 
the great cities of Syria. Procopius called it the greatest in that 
part of the world. It was, however, ruinous when J uliaii collected 
bis troops there ere marching to his defeat and death in Meso- 
potamia, and Chosroes I. held it to ransom after Justinian had 
failed to put it in a state of defence. Harun restored it at the end 
of the 8th century and it became a bone of contention between 
Byzantines, Arabs and Turks. The crusaders captured it from 
the Seljuks in the 12th century, but Saladin retook it (1175), 
and later it became the headquarters of Huiagu and his Mongols, 
who completed its ruin. The remains arc extensive, but almost 
wholly of late date, as is to be expected in the case of a city 
which survived into Moslem times. The walls are Arab, and no 
ruins of the great temple survive. The most noteworthy relic of 
antiquity is the sacred lake, on two sides of which can still be 
seen stepped quays and water-stairs. I'he first modern account 
of the site is in a short narrative apjiended by H. Maundrcll to his 
Jonrney from Aleppo to Jerusalem, He was at Mumbij in 1699. 

7 'he coinage of the city begins in the 4th century B.c. with an 
Aramaic series, showing the goddess, either as a bust with mural 
crown or as riding on a lion. She continues to supply the chief 
type even during imperial times, being generally shown seated 
with the Jympanum in her hand. Other coins substitute the 
legend Ocas iluptasMepoTroXtrioe, within a wreath. It is interesting 
to note that from Bamhyce (near which much silk was produced) 
were derived the homhycina vestis of the Romans and, through the 
crusaders, the bombazine of modern commerce. 

See F. R. Chesney, Euphrates Expedition (1850) ; W. F. Ainsworth, 
Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition (1888) ; E. Sachau, 
Peise in Syrien, &c. (1883) ; D. G. Hogarth in Journal of Hellenic 
Studies (1909). 

2. A Phrygian city, altitude 1200 ft. on the right bank of the 
Chunik Su (Lycus), about S m. above its junction with the 


Menderes (Maeander), situated on a broad terrace, 200 ft. above 
the valley and 6 m . N . of Laodicea. On the terrace rise calcareous 
springs, that have deposited vast incrustations of snowy white- 
ness. To these springs, which are warm and slightly sulphureous, 
and to the “ Plutonium hole reaching deep into the earth, 
from which issued a mephitic vapour— the place owed its celebrity 
and sanctity. Here, at an early date, a religious establishment 
(hieron) existed in connexion with the old Phrygian Kydrara, a 
settlement of the tribe Hydrelitae ; and the town which grew 
round it became one of the greatest centres of Phrygian native 
life but of non-political importance. The chief religious festival 
was the Letoia, named after the goddess Leto, a local variety of 
the Mother Goddess (CylDele), who was honoured with orgiastic 
rites in which elements of the original Anatolian matriarchate 
and Nature-cult sur\nved : there was also a worship of Apollo 
I^irbenos. Hierapolis was the seat of an early church (Col. iv. 
13), with which tradition closely connects the apostle Philip. 
Epictetus, the philosopher, and Papias, a disciple of St John and 
author of a lost work on the Sayings of Jesus, were born there. 
Hierapolis is now easily reached from Gonjeli, a station on the 
Dineir railway about 7 m. distant. A village of Yuruks has 
gradually grown below the site. The native name for the place is 
apparently Pamhtik Kale (though doubt has been thrown on the 
statement), and this has always been explained by the cotton- 
like appearance of the white incrustations. It should be noted, 
however, that this name, if genuine, is curiously like that given by 
the Syrians to the Commagenian Hierapolis (above), Bamhyce, 
the origin of which it has been suggested was a native name of thf* 
goddess Pambe or Mam be (whence Mabog). Considering that 
cotton is a comparatively modern phenomenon in Anatolia, it is 
worth suggesting that Pambiik in this case may be a survival of a 
primitive name, derived from the same goddess, Pambe. The 
goddesses of the two Hierapoleis were in any case closely akin. 
If an old native name has reappeared here after the decline of 
Greek influence, and been given a meaning in modern Turkish, 
it affords another instance of a very common feature of west 
Asian nomenclature. Combined with the petrified terraces, the 
ruins of Hierapolis present the most attractive of the easily 
accessible spectacles in Asia Minor. They are remarkable for the 
long avenue of tombs, mostly inscril^ed sarcophagi on plinths, by 
which the city is approached from the W., and for a very perfect 
theatre partly excavated in the hill at the N. side of the site. 
Stage buildings as well as auditorium are well preserved. On the 
S., just above the white terraces and largely blocked witli petrified 
deposit, stand large baths, into which tlie natural warm spring 
was once conducted. Behind these is a fine triumphal arch, 
whence runs a colonnade. Ruins of several churches suridve, and 
also of a large basilica. There is a sulphureous pool which may 
represent the “ Plutonium,^^ but it has no such deadly power as 
was ascribed to that pond. Ramsay thinks that the “ Plu- 
tonium was obliterated by Christians in the 4th century. Over 
300 inscriptions have been collected, mostly sepulchral, whence 
Ramsay lias deduced interesting facts about the very early 
Christian community which existed here. The site has been often 
visited and described, and was systematically examined in 1887 
by parties under W. M. Ramsay and K. Humann respectively. 

See K. Humann, Altertumer t\ Hierapolis (1888) ; Sir W. M. 
Ram.say, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. i. (1895). 

(C. W. W. : D. G. H.) 

HIERARCHY (Gr. Upds, holy, and apx^iv, to rule), the office 
of a steward or guardian of holy things, not a “ ruler of priests ” 
or “ priestly ruler ” (see Boeckh, Corp, inscr, Gr, No. 1570), 
a term commonly used in ecclesiastical language to denote 
the aggregate of those persons who exercise authority within 
the Christian Church, the patriarchate, episcopate or entire three- 
fold order of the clergy. The word UpapxLa, which does not 
occur in any classical Greek writer, owes its present extensive 
currency to the celebrated writings of Dionysius Areopagiticus. 
Of these the most important are the two which treat of the 
celestial and of the ecclesiastical hierarchy respectively. De- 
fining hierarchy as the “ function which comprises dl sacred 
things,” or, more fully, as “ a sacred order and science and 
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activity, assimilated as far as possible to the godlike, and 
elevated to the imitation of God proportionately to the Divine 
illuminations conceded to it,” the author proceeds to enumerate 
the nine orders of the heavenly host, which are subdivided 
again into hierarchies or triads, in descending order, thus: 
Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones ; Dominations, Virtues, Powers ; 
Principalities, Archangels, Angels. These all exist for the 
common object of raising men through ascending stagas of 
purification and illumination to perfection. The ecclesiastical 
or earthly hierarchy is the counterpart of the other. In it the 
first or highest triad is formed by baptism, communion and 
chrism. The second triad consists of the three orders of the 
ministry, bishop or hierarch, priest and minister or deacon 
t€/D€vs, KetTovpyo^); this is the earliest known in- 
stance in which the title hierarch is applied to a bishop, 'fhe 
third or lowest triad is made up of monks, “ initiated ” and 
catechumens. To Dionysius may be traced, through Thomas 
Aquinas and other Catholic writers of the intervening period, 
the definition of the term usually given by Roman Catholic 
writers — “ coetus scu ordo praesidum ct sacrorum ministrorum 
ad regendam ecclesiam gignendamque in hominibus sanctitatem 
divinitus institutus — although it immediately rests upon 
the authority of the sixth canon of the twenty-third session 
of the council of Trent, in which anathema is pronounced upon 
all who deny the existence within the Catholic Church of a 
hierarchy instituted by divine appointment, and consisting of 
])ishops, priests and ministers.- (See Order, Holy). 

HIERATIC, priestly or sacred (Gr. upariKiU, Up<k, sacred), 
a term particularly applied to a style of ancient Egyptian WTiting, 
which is a simplified cursive form of hieroglyphic. The name 
was first given by Champollion (see Ecvirr, S Language), 

HIERAX, or Hieracas, a learned ascetic who fiourUhed 
about the end of the 3rd century at Leontopolis in Egypt, 
where he lived to the age of ninety, supporting himself by 
calligraphy and devoting his leisure to scientific and literary 
pursuits, especially to the study of the Bible, He was the author 
of Biblical commentaries both in Greek and Coptic, and is 
said to have composed many hymns. He became leader of 
the so-called sect of the Hieracites, an ascetic society from 
which married persons were excluded, and of which one of 
tlie leading tenets was that only the celibate could enter the 
kingdom of heaven. He asserted that the suppression of the sexual 
impulse was emphatically the new revelation brought by the 
Logos, and appealed to i Cor. vii., lleb, xii. 14, and Matt, 
xix. 12, XXV. 21. Hierax may be called the connecting link 
between Origen and the Coptic monks. A man of deep learning 
and prodigious memory, he seems to have developed OrigeivS 
Christology in the direction of Athanasius. He held that 
the Son was a torch lighted at the torch of the Father, that 
Father and .Son are a bipartite light. He repudiated tlie ideas 
of a bodily resurrection and a material paradise, and on the 
ground of 2 Tim. ii. 5 questioned the salvation of even baptized 
infants “ for without knowledge no conflict, without conflict 
no reward.” In his insistence on virginity as the specificJly 
Christian virtue he set up the great theme of the church of the 
4th and 5th centuries. 

HIERO (strictly Hieron), the name of two rulers of 
Syracuse. 

Hiero I. was the brother of Gelo, and tyrant of Syracuse 
from 478 to 467/6 B.c. During his reign he greatly increased the 
I3ower of Syracuse. He removed the inhabitants of Naxos 
and Catana to Leontini, peopled Catana (which he renamed 
Aetna) with Dorians, concluded an alliance with Acragas 
(Agrigentum), and espoused the cause of the Locrians against 
Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium. His most imixirtant achieve- 
ment was the defeat of the Etruscans at Cumae (474), by which 
he saved the Greeks of Campania. A bronze helmet (now in 
the British Museum), with an inscription commemorating 

^ Perrone, De locis theologiciSy pt. i., see. i. cap. 2. 

- Si quis dixerit in ecclesia catholica non esse liicrarcliiain divina 
ordinatione institutam, quae constat ex episcopis, presbyteris, et 
iiiinistris : anathema sit. 


the event, was dedicated at Olympia. Though despotic in 
his rule Hiero was a liberal patron of literature. He died at 
Catana in 467. 

See Diod. Sic. xi. 38-67 ; Xenophon, HUro, 6. a ; E. Liibbcrt 
iiyrakus zur Zeit des Gelon und Hieroii (1875) ; for his coins stt- 
Numismatics (section Sicily), 

Hiero II., tyrant of Syracuse from 270 to 216 b.c., wjis the 
illegitimate son of a Syracusan noble, Hierocles, who claimed 
descent from Gelo. On the departure of Pyrrhus from Sicily (275) 
the Syracusan army and citizens appointed him commander 
of the troops. He materially strengthened his position by 
marrying the daughter of Leptines, the leading citizen. In the 
meantime, the Mamertines, a body of Campanian mercenaries 
wrho had been employed by Agathocles, had seized the strong- 
hold of Messana, whence they harassed the Syracusans. 7'hey 
were finally defeated in a pitched battle near Mylae by Hiero, 
who was only prevented from capturing Messana by Carthaginian 
interference. His grateful countr3^men then chose him king 
(270). In 264 he again returned to the attack, and the Mamer- 
tincs called in the aid of Rome. Hiero at once joined tlie 
Punic leader Hanno, who had recently landed in Sicily ; but 
being defeated by the consul Appius Claudius, he withdn*w 
to Syracuse. Pressed by the Roman forces, in 263 he Avas 
compelled to conclude a treaty with Rome, by which he was 
to rule over the south-east of Sicily and the eastern coast as 
far as Tauromeniiim (Polybius i. 8-16 ; Zonaras viii. 9). From 
this time till his death in 216 he remained loyal to the Romans, 
and frequently assisted them with men and provisions during 
the Punic wars (Livy xxi. 49-51, xxii. 37, xxiii. 21). He kept 
up a powerful fleet for defensive purposes, and employed his 
famous kinsman Archimedes in the construction of those engines 
that, at a later date, played so important a part during the 
siege of Syracuse by the Romans. 

A picture of the prosperity of Syracuse during his rule is given in 
the sixteenth idyll of Theocritus, his favourite poet. See Diod. Sic. 
xxii. 24-xxvi. 24 ; Polybius i. 8-vii. 7; Justin xxiii. 4. 

HIEROCLES, proconsul of Bithynia and Alexandria, lived 
during the reign of Diocletian (a.d. 284-305). He is .said to 
have been the instigator of the fierce persecution of the Christians 
under Galerius in 303. He was the author of a work (not 
extant) entitled Aoyot c/>tAaA7y^eis' "srpo^ tous' Xpumayov^ in two 
books, in which he endeavoured to persuade the Christians 
that their sacred books were full of contradictions, and that 
in moral influence and miraculous power Christ was inferior to 
Apollonius of Tyana. Our knowledge of this treatise is derived 
from Lactantius {Instil, div. v. 2) and Eusebius, who wrote a 
refutation entitled ’AvTi/>/>»yTtKos- 7r/n>s tu Tc/^okAcovs'. 

HIEROCLES OF ALEXANDRIA, Ncoplatonist writer, 
flourished c, a.d. 430. He studied under the celebrated Neo- 
platonist l^lutarch at Athens, and taught for some years in his 
native city. He seems to have been bani.shed from Alexandria 
and to have taken up his abode in Constantinople, where he 
gave such offence by his religious opinions that he was thrown 
into prison and cruelly flogged. The only complete work of his 
which has been preserved is the commentary on the Carmina 
Aurea of Pythagoras. It enjoyed a great reputation in middle 
and Renaissance times, and there are numerous translations 
in various European languages. Several other writings, especi- 
ally one on providence and fate, a consolatory treatise dedicated 
to his patron Olympiodorus of 'Thebes, author of ia-TapiKm 
\oyoi, are quoted or referred to by Photius and Stobaeus. 
The collection of some 260 witticisms (acrTcm) called ‘l>tAoy€Ar««, 
(ed. A. Eberhard, Berlin, 1869), attributed to Hierocles and 
Philagrius, has no connexion with Hierocles of Alexandria, but 
is probably a compilation of later date, founded on two older 
collections. It is now agreed that the fragments of the Elements 
of Ethics (UOtKij irToLXfloirrLs) preserved in Stobaeus are from 
a work by a Stoic named Hierocles, contemporary of Epictetu.s, 
who has been identified with the “ Hierocles Stoicus vir sanctus 
et gravis ” in Aulus Gellius (ix. 5. 8). 'This theory is confirmed 
by the discovery of a papyrus (ed. II. von Arnim in Berliner 
Klassikertexle, iv. 1906 ; see also C. Prachter, Hierokles dcr 
Sioiker, 1901). 
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There is an editiou of the commentary by. F. W. Mnllach in 
Fret^nunia philosophoruni Groficorum (x66o), i. 408, including full 
information concerning Hierocles, the poem and the commentary ; 
see also E. Zeller, Philosophic dev Griechen (2nd ed.), iii. 2, pp. 
681-687; W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (1898), 
pp. 834, 849. 

Anotlier Hierocles, who flourished during the reign of Justinian, 
was the author of a list of provinces and towns in the Eastern 
Empire, called (“ fellow-traveller ; ed. A. Burckhardt, 

1^3) ; it was one of the chief authorities used by CorLStantine 
Forphyrogenitus in his work on the “ tlicmes *’ of the Roman 
Empire (sec C. Krumbacher, Geschichte der hyzaniinischen Liter atur^ 
1897, p. 417). In Fabricius's Bibliotheca Gvaeca (ed. Harlcs), i. 
791, sixteen persons named Hierocles, chiefly literary, arc men- 
tioned. 

HIEROOLTPHICS (Or. upo$, sacred, and carving), the 

term used by Greek and Latin writers to describe the sacred 
characters of the ancient Egyptian language in its classical 
phase. It is now also used for various systems of writing in 
which figures of objects take the place of conventional signs. 
Such characters which symbolize the idea of a thing without 
expressing the name of it are generally styled “ ideographs 
(Gr. tSeoi, idea, and ypd^ftv, to write), e.g. the Chinese characters. 

See Egypt, Language ; Cuneiform ; Inscriptions and Writing. 

HiERONTurrm, a common name for three or four con- 
gregations of hermits living according to the rule of St Augustine 
with supplementary regulations taken from St Jerome’s writings. 
Their Imbit was white, with a black cloak, (i) The Spanish 
Hieronymites, established near Toledo in 1374. 'Hie order 
soon b^ame popular in Spain and Portugal, and in 1415 it 
numliered 25 houses. It pos.sessed some of the most famous 
monasteries in the Peninsula, including the royal monastery 
of Belem near Lisbon, and the magnificent monastery built 
by Philip IL at the Escurial. Though the manner of life was 
very austere the Hieronymites devoted themselves to studies 
and to the active work of the ministry, and they possessed 
great influence both at the Spanish and the Portuguese courts. 
They went to Spanish and Portuguese America and played a 
considerable part in Christianizing and civilizing the Indians. 
There were Hieronymite nuns founded in 1375, who became 
\'ery numerous. The order decayed during the i8th century 
and was completely suppressed in 1835. (3) Hieronymites 
of the Observance, or of Lombardy : a reform of (i) effected 
by the third general in 1434 ; it embraced seven houses in 
Spain and seventeen in Italy, mostly in Lombardy. It is now 
extinct. (3) Poor Hermits of St Jerome, established near Pisa 
in 1377 : it came to embrace nearly fifty houses whereof only 
one in Rome and one in Viterbo survive. (4) Hermits of St 
Jerome of the congregation of Fiesole, established in 1406 : 
they had forty houses but in 1668 tliey were united to (3). 

See Helyot, liistoire des ordres religieux (1714), iii. cc. 57-60, 
iv. cc. 1-3; Max Hdmbucher, Orden und Kongregationen (1896), i. 
§ 70; and art. *' Hieronymiten ’’ in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie 
(ed. 3), and in Welte and Wetzer, Kirchenlexicon (ed. 2). (K. C. B.) 

HEBRONTMUS OF GARDIA Greek general and historian, 
contemporary of Alexander the (treat. After the death of the 
king he followed the fortunes of his friend and fellow-countryman 
Eiimenes. He was wounded and taken prisoner by Antigonus, 
who pardoned him and appointed him superintendent of the 
asphalt beds in the Dead Sea. He was treated with equal 
friendliness by Antigonus’s son Demetrius, who made him pole- 
march of Thespiae, and by Antigonus (jonatas, at whose court 
he died at the age of 104. He wrote a history of the Diadochi 
and their descendants, embracing the period from the death of 
Alexander to the war with Pyrrhus (323-272 b.c.), which is one 
of the chief authorities used by Diodorus Siculus (xviii. xx.) 
and also by Plutarch in his life of Pyrrhus. He made use of 
official papers and was careful in his investigation of facts. 
The simplicity of his style rendered his work unpopular, but it 
is probable that it was on a high level as compared with that 
of hLs contemporaries. In the last part of his work he made a 
praiseworthy attempt to acquaint the (Greeks with the character 
and early history of the Romans. He is reproached by Pausanias 
(i. 9. 8) with unfairness towards all rulers with the exception 
of Antigonus Gonatas. 


See Lucian, Macrobii, 22 ; Plutarch, Demetrius, 39 ; Diod. Sic. 
xviii. 42. 4.^ 50^ xix. 100 ; Dion. Halic. Antiq, Rom. i 6 ; F. 
Bruckner. “ De vita et scriptis Hieronymi (^rdii in Zeitschrift /flr 
die Altertnumswissenschaft (1842) ; F. Keuss, Hieronymos von Kavdia 
(Berlin, 1876) ; C. Wachsmulii, EinloUung in das Htudium der alien 
Geschichte (1895) ; fragments in C W. Muller, Frag. hist. Grace, 
ii. 450-461. 

HIRRRO or Ferro, an island in the Atlantic Ocean, forming 
part of the Spanish archipelago of the (Canary Islands (^.v.). 
Pop. (1900) 6508 ; area 107 sq. m. Hierro, the most westerly 
and the smallest island of the group, is somewhat crescent- 
shaped. Its length is about 18 m., its greatest breadth about 
15 m., and its circumference 50 m. It lies 92 m. W.S.W. of 
Teneriffe. Its coast is bound by high, steep rocks, which only 
admit of one harbour, but the interior is tolerably level. Its 
hill-tops in winter arc sometimes wrapped in snow. Better 
and more abundant gras.s grows here than on any of the other 
islands. Hierro is exposed to westerly gales which frequently 
inflict great damage. Fresh water is scarce, but there is a 
sulphurous spring, with a temperature of 102® Fahr. The once 
celebrated and almost sacred Til tree, which was reputed to be 
always distilling water in great abundance from its leaves, no 
longer exists. Only a small part of the cultivable land is under 
tillage, the inhabitants being principally employed in pasturage. 
Valverde (pop. about 30P0) is the principal town. Geographers 
were formerly in the habit of measuring all longitudes from 
Ferro, the most westerly land known to them. The longitude 
assigned at first lias, however, turned out to be erroneous; 
and the so-called “ Longitude of Ferro ” does not coincide 
with the actual longitude of the island. 

HIGDON (or Hicden), RANULF (c. 1299-^. 1363), English 
chronicler, was a Benedictine monk of the monastery of St 
Werburg in Chester, in which he lived, it is said, for sixty-four 
years, and died “ in a good old age,” probably in 1363. Higdon 
was the author of a long chronicle, one of several such works 
based on a plan taken from Scripture, and written for the 
amusement imd instruction of his society. It closes the long 
series of general chronicles, which were soon superseded by the 
invention of printing. It is commonly styled the Polychronicon, 
from the longer title RaniUphi Castrensis, cognomine Higdon, 
Polychronicon {swe Historia Polycratica) ah initio mundi usque 
ad mortem regis Edwardi III. in septem lihros dispositum. The 
work is divided into seven books, in humble, imitation of the 
sevc’i days of Genesis, and, with exception of the last book, is 
a summary of general history, a compilation made with con- 
siderable style and taste. It seems to have enjoyed no little 
popularity in the 15th century. It was the standard work on 
general history, and more than a hundred MSS. of it are known 
to exist. The Christ Church MS. says that Higdon wrote it 
down to the year 1342 ; the fine MS. at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, states that he wrote to the year 1344, after which date, 
with the omission of two years, John of Malvern, a monk of 
Worcester, carried the history on to 1357, at wliich date it 
ends. According, however, to its latest editor, Higdon’s part 
of the work goes no further than 1326 or 1327 at latest, after 
which time it was carried on by two continuators to the end. 
Thomas Gale, in his Hist. Brit. &c., scriptores, xv. (Oxon., 1691), 
published that portion of it, in the original Latin, which comes 
down to 1066. Three early translations of the Polychroniem 
exist. The first was made by John of Tre^ isa, chaplain to Lord 
Berkeley, in 1387, and was printed by Caxtoii in 1482 ; the second 
by an anonymous writer, was written between 1432 and 1450 ; 
the third, based on Trevisa’s version, with the addition of an 
eighth book, was prepared by Caxton. These versions are 
specially valuable as illustrating the change of the English 
language during the period they cover. 

The Polychronicon, with the continuations and the English 
versions, was edited for the Rolls Series (No. 41) by Churchill 
Babington (vols. i. and ii.) and Joseph Rawson Lumby (1865-1886). 
This edition was adversely criticized by Mandell Creighton in the 
Eng. Hist. Rev. for October 1888. 

HIGGINS, MATTHEW JAMES (1810-1868), British writer 
over the nom-de-plume Jacob Omnium,” which was the title 
of his first magazine article, was bom in County Meath, Ireland, 
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on the 4th of December 1810. His letters in The Times were 
instrumental in exposing many abuses. He was a frequent con* 
tributor to the Comhilt, and was a friend of Thackeray, who 
dedicated to him The Adventures of Philipp and one of his Iliads, 
“ Jacob Omnium’s Hoss/’ deals with an incident in Higgins’s 
career. He died on the 14th of August 1868. Some of his 
articles were published in 1875 as Essays on Social Subjects, 
HIGOINSON/THOMAS WENTWORTH (1823- ), American 

author and s:)ldier, was bom in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
the 22nd of December 1823. He was a descendant of Francis 
Higgins m (1588-1630), who emigrated from I^icestershire to 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay and was a minister of the church 
of Salem, Mass., in 1629-1630 ; and a grandson of wStephen 
Higginson (1743-11128), a Boston merchant, who was a member 
of the Con tin ntal Congress in 1783, took an active part in sup- 
pressing Shays’ Rebellion, was the author of the Laco ” letters 
(1789), and rendered valuable services to the United States 
government as navy agent from the nth of May to the 22nd of 
June 1798. Graduating from Harvard in 1841, he was a school- 
master for two years, studied theology at the Harvard Divinity 
School, and was pastor in 1847-1850 of the First Religious Society 
(Unitarian) of Newburyport, Massachusetts, and of the Free 
Church at Worcester in 1852-1858. He was a Free Soil candi- 
date for Congress (1850), but was defeated; was indicted with 
Wend 'll Phillips and Theodore Parker for participation in the 
attempt to release the fugitive slave, Anthony Bums, in Boston 
(^853) ; was engaged in the effort to make Kansas a free state 
after the passage of the Kansas-Nebra.ska Bill of 1854 ; and during 
the Civil War was captain in the 5i.st Mas.sachu.setts Volunteers, 
and from November 1862 to October 1864, when he was retired 
because of a wound received in the preceding August, was 
colonel of the First South Carolina Volunteers, the first regiment 
recruited from former slaves for the Federal service. Tie de- 
scribed his experiences in Army Life in a Black Regiment (1870). 
In politics Higginson was successively a Republican, an Inde- 
pendent and a Democrat, His writings show a deep love of 
nature, art and humanity, and are marked by vigour of thought, I 
.sincerity of feeling, and grace and finish of style. In his Common 
Sense About Women (1881) and his Women and Men (1888) he 
advocated equality of opportunity and equality of rights for the 
two se.vcs. 

Ainoag liis numerous books are Outdoor Papers (1863) ; Malhone ; 
an Oldport Romance (i86g) ; Life of Margaret Luller Ossoli (in 
“ American Men of J otters '* series, 1884) ; A Larger History of the 
United States of Am^ica to the Close of President Jackson’s Ad- 
ministration (1885) > The Alonavch of Dreams (1886) ; Travellers and 
Outlaws (1880) ; The Afternoon Landscape (i88g), poems and 
translations : Life of Francis Higginson (in Makers of America/* 
1891) ; Concerning All of Us (1892} ; The Procession of the Flowers 
and Kindred Papers (1897) ; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (in 
** American Men of Letters *^ scries, 1902) ; John Greenleaf Whittier 
(in “ Rnglisfi Men of Ltdlcrs ** scries. 1902) ; A Reader’s History of 
American Literature (1903), the Lowell Institute Jf^cliires for 1903, 
edited by Henry W. Boynton ; and Life and Times of Stephen 
Higginson (1907). His volumes of reminiscence, Cheerful Yesterdays 
(189S), Old Cambridge (1899), Contemporaries (1899), and Part of a 
Man’s Life (i9«5), are characteristic and charming works. His 
collected works wore published in seven vols. (1900). 

HIGHAM FERRERS, a market town and municipal borough 
in the Kastem parliamentary division of Northamptonshire, 
England, 63 m. N.N.W. from I^ondon, on branches of the London 
& North-Western and Midland railways. Pop. (1901), 2540. It is 
pleasantly situated on high ground above the south bank of the 
river Nene. The church of St Mary is among the mo.st beautiful 
of the many fine churches in Northamptonshire. To the Early 
English chancel a very wide north ai.sle, resembling a stxond 
nave, was added in the Decorated period, and the general appear- 
ance of the chancel, with its north aisle and Lady-chapel, is 
Decorated. The tower with its fine spire and west front was 
partially but carefully rebuilt in the 17th century. Close to the 
church, but detached from it, stands a beautiful Perpendicular 
building, the school-house, founded by Archbishop ChicJiele in 
1422. The Bede House, a somewhat similar structure by the 
same founder, completes a striking group of buildings. In the 
town are remains of Chichele’s college. Higham Ferrers shares 
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in the widespread local industry of shoemaking. The town is 
governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 
1945 acres. 

Higham (Hecham, Heccam, Hegham Ferers) was evidently a 
large village before the Domesday Survey. It was then held by 
William Pevcrel of the king, but on the forfeiture of the lordslup 
by his son it was granted in 1199 to William Ferrers, earl of 
Derby. On the outlawry of Robert his grandson it passed to 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster, and, reverting to the crown in 1322, 
was granted to Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, but escheated 
to the crown in 1327, and was granted to Henry, earl of Lancaster. 
The castle, which may have been built before Henry 111 . visited 
Higham in 1229, is mentioned in 1322, but had been destroyed by 
1540. It appears by the confirmation of Henry 111 . in 1251 that 
the borough originated in the previous year when William de 
Ferrers, earl of Derby, manumitted by charier ninety-two 
persons, granting they should have a free borough. A mayor was 
elected from the beginning of the reign of Richard II., while a 
town hall is mentioned in 1395. The revenues of Chichele’s 
college were given to the corporation by the charier of 1566, 
whereby the borough returned one representative to parliament, 
a privilege enjoyed until 1832. James 1 . in 1604 gave the mayor 
the commission of the peace with other privileges which were 
confirmed by Charles II. in 1664. The old charters were sur- 
rendered in 1684 and a new grant obtained ; a further charter 
was granted in 1887. 

HIGHGATE, a northern district of London, England, partly 
in the metropolitan borough of St Pancras, but extending 
into Middlesex. It is a high -lying district, the greatest 
elevation being 426 ft. The Great North Road passes through 
Highgate, which is supposed to have received its name from the 
toll-gate ercctsd by the bishop of London when the road was 
formed through his demesne in the 14th century. It is possible, 
however, that “ gate ” is used here in its old significatiem, and 
that the name means simply high road. The road rose so steeply 
here that in 1812 an effort was made to lessen the slope for 
coaches by means of an archway, and a new way was completed 
in T900. In the time of stagc-coachcs a custom was introduced of 
making ignorant persons believe that they required to be sworn 
and admitted to the freedom of the Highgate before being 
allowed to pass the gate, the fine of admission being a bottle of 
wine. Not a few famous names occ ur among the former residents 
of Highgate. Bacon died here in 1626 ; Coleridge and Andrew 
Marvell, the poets, were residents. (Tomwell House, now a 
convalescent home, wa.s presented by Oliver Cromwell to his 
eldest daughter Bridget on her marriage with Henry Ireton 
(January 15, 1646/7). I^iiderdale House, now attached to 
Ihe j>uhlic grounds of Waterlow Park, belonged to the Duke of 
l^uderdale, one of the “ Cabal ” of (Charles II. Among various 
institutions may be mentioned Whittington’s almhouses, near 
Whittington Stone, at the foot of Highgate Hill, on which the 
future mayor of London is reputed to have been resting when he 
heard the pe^l of Bow bells and “ turned again.” Highgate 
grammar school was founded (1 562-1565) by Sir Roger Cholmley, 
chief-justice. St Joseph’s Retreat is the mother-house of the 
Passionist Fathers in England. There is an extensive and 
beautiful cemetery on the slope below the church of St MieJhaeJ. 

HIGHLANDS, THE, that part of Scotland north-west of a line 
drawn from Dumbarton to Stonehaven, including the Inner and 
Outer Hebrides and the county of Bute, but excluding the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, Caithness, the flat coastal land of the 
shires of Naim, Elgin and Banff, and all East Aberdeenshire (see 
Scotland). This area is to be distinguished from the Lowlands 
by language and race, the preservation of the Gaelic speech l)eing 
characteristic. Even in a historical sease the Highlanders were 
a separate p)eople from the Lowlanders, with whom, during 
many centuries, they shared nothing in common. 'Ihc town of 
Inverness is usually regarded as the capital of the Highlands. 
'I'he Highlands consist of an old dissected plateau, or block, 
of ancient crystalline rocks with incised valleys and lochs 
carved by the action of mountain streams and by ice, the 
resulting topography being a wide area of irregularly distributed 
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mountains whose summits have nearly the same height above 
sea<level, but whose bases depend upon the amount of denuda- 
tion to which the plateau has been subjected in various places. 
The term “ highland ” is used in physical geography for any 
elevated mountainous plateau. 

HIGHNESS, literally the quality of being lofty or high, a 
term used, as are so many abstractions, as a title of dignity and 
honour, to signify exalted rank or station. These abstractions 
arose in great profusion in the Roman empire, both of the 
East and West, and “ higb*:(^s ” is to be directly traced to the 
aUitudo and cehiiudo of the J^atin and the vt^Xorrji of the 
Cireek emperors. Like other “exorbitant and swelling attri- 
butes ” of the time, they were conferred on ruling princes 
generally. In the early middle ages such titles, couched in 
the second or third person, were “ uncertain and much more 
arbitrary (according to the fancies of secretaries) than in the 
later times’* (Selden, Titles oj Honour , pt. i. ch. vii. loo). In 
English usage, “ Highness *’ alternates with “ Grace ** and 
“ Majesty,** as the honorific title of the king and queen until 
the time of James I. Thus in documents relating to the reign 
of Henry VlII. all three titles are used indiscriminately; an 
example is the king*s judgment against Dr Edward Crome 
(d. 1562), quoted, from the lord chamberlain’s books, ser. 1, 
p. 791, in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. N.S. xix. 299, where article 

15 begins with “Also the Kinges Highness** hath ordered, 

16 with Kinges Majestic,** and 17 with “Kinges Grace.” In 
the Dedication of the Authorized Version of the Bible of 1611 
James I. is still styled “ Majesty ” and “ Highness ” ; thus, 
in the first pars^raph, “ the appearance of Your Majesty, as 
of the Sun in his strength, instantly dispelled those supposed 
and surmised mists . . . especially when we beheld the govern- 
ment established in Your Highness and Your hopeful Seed, 
by an undoubted title.” It was, however, in James L*s 
reign that “ Majesty ” became the official title. It may 
be noted that (>omwell, as lord protector, and his wife 
were styled “Highness.** In present usage the following 
members of the British Royal Family are addressed as “ Royal 
Highness ” (H.R.H.) ; all sons and daughters, brothers and 
sisters, uncles and aunts of the reigning sovereign, grandsons 
and granddaughters if children of sons, and also great grand- 
children (decree of 31st of May 1898) if children of an eldest 
son of any prince of Wales. Nephews, nieces and cousins and 
grandchildren, offspring of daughters, are styled “Highness” 
only, A change of sovereign docs not entail the forfeiture 
of the title “ Royal Highness,’* once acquired, though the 
father of the bearer has become a nephew and not a grandson 
of the sovereign, llie principal feudatory princes of the Indian 
empire are also styled “ Highness.** 

As a general rule the members of the blood royal of an Imperial 
or Royal house are addressed as “ Imperial ** or “ Royal High- 
ness ” (Altessc Imperiale, Royale, Kaiserliche, Konigliche Hoheit) 
respectively. In Germany the reigning heads of the Grand 
Duchies bear the title of Royal or Grand Duc^l Highness 
{Konigliche or Gross-Herzoglichc Hoheit), while the meml^ers 
of tho family are addressed as Hoheit, Highness, simply. Hoheit 
is borne by the reigning dukes and the princes and princesses 
of ^eir families. The title “ Serene Highness ” has also an 
antiquity equal to that of “ highness,*’ for yaXyrortf^ and 
yfupurrfs were titles borne by the Byzantine rulers, and serenitas 
and serenissimus by the emperors Honorius and Arcadius. 
The doge of Venice was also styled Serenissimus. Selden 
{op, cii. pt. ii. ch. x. 739) calls this title “ one of the greatest 
that can be given to any Prince that hath not the superior 
title of King.” In modem times “ Serene Highness ” (Altesse 
Sirinissime) is used as the equivalent of the German Durchlaucht, 
a stronger form of Erlaucht, illustrious, represented in the 
I.atin honorific super iUu sir is. Thackeray’s burlesque title 
“ Transparency ” in the court at Pumpernickel very accurately 
gives the meaning. The title of Durchlaucht was granted in 
L 37 S by the emperor Charles IV. to the electoral princes (Awr- 
fursten). In the 17th century it became the general title borne 
by the heads of the reigning princely states of the empire 


{retckstdndische Fiirsten), as Erlaucht by those of the countly 
houses {reichstdndische Grafen). In 1825 the German Diet 
agreed to grant the title Durchlaucht to the heads of the media- 
tized princely houses whether domiciled in Germany or Austria, 
and it is now customary to use it of the members of those 
houses. Further, all those who are elevated to the rank of 
prince {Fiirst) in the secondary meaning of that title (see Prince) 
are also styled Durchlaucht. In 1829 the title of Erlaucht, 
which had formerly been borne by the reigning counts of the 
empire, was similarly granted to the mediatized countly families 
(see Almanach de Gotha, 1909, 107). 

HIGH PLACE, in the English version of the Old Testament, 
the literal translation of the Heb. bdmdh. This rendering is 
etymologically correct, as appears from the poetical use of 
the plurd in such expressions as to ride, or stalk, or stand on 
the high places of the earth, the sea, the clouds, and from the 
corresponding usage in Assyrian ; but in prose bdmdh is always 
a place of worship. It has been surmised that it was so called 
because the places of worship were originally upon hill-tops, 
or that the bdmdh was an artificial platform or mound, perhaps 
imitating the natural eminence which was the oldest holy 
place, but neither view is historically demonstrable. The 
development of the religious significance of the word took 
place probably not in Israel but among the Canaanites, from 
whom the Israelites, in taking possession of the holy places 
of the land, adopted the name also. 

In old Israel every town and village had its own place of 
sacrifice, and the common name for these places was bdmdh, 
which is synonymous with mikddsh, holy place (Amos vii. 
9; Isa. xvi. 12, &c.). From the Old Testament and from 
existing remains a good idea may be formed of the appearance 
of such a place of worship. It was often on the hill above the 
town, as at Ramah (1 Sam. ix. 12-14) ; there was a stele 
{ma$sebdh), the seat of the deity, and a wooden post or pole 
{asherdh), which marked the place as sacred and was itself 
an object of worship ; there was a stone altar, often of con- 
siderable size and hewn out of the solid rock ^ or built of unhewn 
stones (Ex. xx. 25 ; see Altar), on which offerings were burnt 
{mizbeh, lit. “ slaughter place ”) ; a cistern for water, and 
perhaps low stone tables for dressing the victims ; sometimes 
also a hall {lishkdh) for the sacrificial feasts. 

Around tlicse places the religion of the ancient Israelite 
centred ; at festival seasons, or to make or fulfil a vow. he 
might journey to more famous sanctuaries at a distance from 
his home, but ordinarily the offerings which linked ever)' side 
of his life to religion were paid at the bdmdh of his own town. 
The building of royal temples in Jerusalem or in Samaria made 
no change in this respect ; they simply took their place beside 
the older sanctuaries, such as Bethel, Dan, Gilgal, Bcersheba, 
to which they were, indeed, inferior in repute. 

The religious reformers of the 8th century assail the popular 
religion as corrupt and licentious, and as fostering the mon- 
strous delusion that immoral men can buy the favour of God by 
worship; but they make no difference in this respect between 
the high places of Israel and the temple in Jerusalem (cf. Amos 
V. 21 sqq. ; Hos. iv. ; Isa. i. 10 sqq.); Hosea stigmatizes the whole 
cultus as pure heathenism — Canaan ite baal- worship adopted by 
apostate Israel. The fundamental law in Dcut. xii. prohibits 
sacrifice at every place except the temple in Jerusalem ; in accord- 
ance with this law Josiah, in 621 b.c., destroyed ard desecrated 
the altars {bimdih) throughout his kingdom, where Yahweh had 
been worshipped from time immemorial, and forcibly removed 
their priests to Jerusalem, where they occupied an inferior rank 
in the temple ministry. In the prophets of the 7th and 6th 
centuries the word bdmoth connotes “ seat of heathenish or 
idolatrous worship *’ ; and the historians of the period apply the 
term in this opprobrious sense not only to places sacred to other 
gods but to the old holy places of Yahweh in the cities and 
villages of Judah, which, in their view, had been illegitimate 
from the building of Solomon’s temple, and therefore not really 
seats of the worship of Yahweh ; even the most pious kings of 
* Several altars of this type have been preserved. 
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Judah are censured for tolerating their existence. ITie reaction 
which followed the death of Josiah (608 b.c.) restored the old 
altars of Yahwch ; they survived the destruction of the temple 
in 586, and it is probable that after its restoration (520-516 b.c.) 
they only slowly disappeared, in consequence partly of the natural 
predominance of Jerusalem in the little territory of Judaea, 
partly of the gradual establishment of the supremacy of the 
written law over custom and tradition in the Persian period. 

It may not be superfluous to note that the deuteronomic dogma 
that sacriflee can be offered to Yahweh only at the temple in 
Jerusalem was never fully established either in fact or in legal 
theory. The Jewish military colonists in Elephantine in the 
5th century b.c. had their altar of Yahweh beside the high way ; 
the Jews in Egypt in the Ptolemaic period had, besides many 
local sanctuaries, one greater temple at Leontopolis, with a 
priesthood whose claim to “ valid orders ” was much better 
than that of the High Priests in Jerusalem, and the legitimacy 
of whose worship is admitted even by the Palestinian rabbis. 

Sec Baudissin, “ Hohendienst,'’ Protestantische Ueaiencyklopadie''^ 
(viii. i77-ig5) ; Hooiiacker, Le Lieu du culte dans la legislation 
rituelle dcs Ilehreux (1894) ; v. Gall, Altisraeliiische Kultstddie (1898). 

HIGH SEAS, ar expression in international law meaning all 
those parts of the sea not under the sovereignty of adjacent 
states. Claims have at times been made to exclusive dominion 
over large areas of the sea as well as over wide margins, such as a 
100 m., 60 m., range of vision, &c., from land. The action and 
reaction of the int(;rcsts of navigation, however, have brought 
states to adopt a limitation first enunciated by Bynkerslioek 
in the formula “ terrae dominium finitur ubi fmitur armonim 
vis.” Thenceforward cannon-shot range became the determining 
factor in the fixation of the margin of sea afterwards known as 
“ territorial waters ” With the exception of these terri- 

torial waters, bays of certain dimensions and inland waters 
surrounded by territory of the same state, and serving only as 
a means of access to ports of the state by whose territory they 
are surrounded, and some waters allowed by immemorial usage 
to rank as territorial, all seas and oceans form part of the high 
sea. The usage of the high sea is free to all the nations of the 
world, subject only to such restrictions as result from respect 
for the equal rights of others, and to those which nations may 
contract with each other to observe. An interesting ciuse 
affecting land-locked seas was that of the Emperor of Japan 
V. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, in 
which a collision had taken place in the inland sea of Japan. 
The British Supreme Court at Shanghai declared this sea to 
form’ part of the high sea. On appeal to the privy council, the 
appellants were successful. Though the decision of the Shanghai 
court on the point in question was not dealt with by the privy 
council, Japan continues to treat her inland sea as under her 
exclusive jurisdiction. (T. Ba.) 

HIGHWAY, a public road over which all persons have full 
right of way — walking, riding or driving. Such roads in England 
for the most part either are of immemorial antiquity or have been 
created under the authority of an act of parliament. But a 
private owner may create a highway at common law by dedicat- 
ing the soil to the use of the public for that purpose ; and the 
using of a road for a number of years, without interruption, will 
support the presumption that the soil has Ixxm so dedicated. 
At common law the parish is required to maintain all highways 
within its bounds ; but by special custom the obligation may 
attach to a particular township or district, and in certain cases 
the owner of land is bound by the conditions of his holding to 
keep a highway in repair. Breach of the obligation is treated 
as a criminal offence, and is prosecuted hy indictment. Bridges, 
on the other hand, and so much of the highway as is immediately 
connected with them, are as a general rule a charge on the 
county ; and by 22 Henry VllT. c. 5 the obligation of the county is 
extended to 300 yds. of the highway on either side of the bridge. 
A bridge, like a highway, may be a burden on neighbouring land 
■ratione te mrae. Private owners so burdened may sometimes 
claim a special toll from passengers, called a “ toll traverse.” 

Extensive changes in the English law of highways have been 
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made by various highway acts, vi/. the Highway Act 18^5, iukI 
amending acts of 1862,'' 1864, 1878 and 1891. The leading 
principle of the Highway Act 1835 is to place the highways 
under the direction of parish surveyors, and to provide for 
the necessary expenses by a rate levied on the occupiers of land. 
It is the duty of the surveyor to keep the highways in repair ; and 
if a highway is out of repair, the surveyor may be summoned 
before justices and convicted in a penalty not exceeding £5, 
and ordered to complete the repairs within a limited time. 
The surveyor is likewise speciall}' charged with the removal 
of nuisances on the highway. A highway nuisance may be abated 
by any person, and may be made the subject of indictment at 
common law. The amending acts, while not interfering with 
the operation of the principal act, authorize the creation of 
highway districts on a larger scale. The justia^s of a comity 
may convert it or any portion of it into a highway district to 
be governed by a highway board, the powers and responsibilities 
of which will l^ the same as those of the parish surveyor under 
the former act. The Ixiard consists of representatives of tin; 
various parishes, called “way wardens” together with tlie 
justices for the county residing within the district. Salaries 
and similar expenses incurred by the board are charged on a 
district fund to which the .several parishes contribute ; but each 
parish remains separately responsible for the expenses of main- 
taining Its own highways. By the Local Government Act 188S 
the entire maintenance of main roads was thrown upon coiiuty 
councils. The Public Health Act 1S75 vested the powers and 
duties of surveyors of highways and vestries in urban authorities, 
while the Local Government Act 1894 transferred to the 
district councils of every rural district all the powers of rural 
sanitary authorities and highway authorities (see 
Local Gfwernmeni), 

The Highway Act of 1835 specified as offences for which the 
driver of a carriage on the public highway might be punished by a 
fine, in addition to any civil action that might be brought against 
him — riding upon the cart, or upon any horse drawing it, and not 
having some other person to guide it, unless there be some person 
driving it ; negligence causing damiige to person or goods being 
conveyed on the liighway ; (juitting liis cart, or leaving control 
of the horses, or leaving the cart so as to be an obstruction on the 
highway ; not having the owner's name jiaintcd up ; refusing to 
give the same ; and not keeping on the left or near side of the 
road, when meeting any other carriage or horse. This rule does 
not apply in the case of a carriage meeting a foot-passenger, but 
a driver is bound to use due care to avoid driving against any 
person crossing the highway on foot. At the same time a 
passenger crossing the highway is also bound to use due care in 
avoiding vehicles, and the mere fact of a driver being on the 
wrong side of the road would not be tvidt nee of negligence in 
such a case. 

I'he “ rule of the road ” given above is peculiar to the llnited 
Kingdom. Cooley’s treatise on the American Laiv of Torts 
states that “ the custom of the country, in some states enacted 
into statute law, requires that when teams approach and are 
about to pass on the highway, each shall keej) to the right of the 
centre of the travelled jx)rtion of the road.” This also appears 
to be the general rule on the continent of Europe. 

By the IJghts on Vehicles Act 1907, all vehicles on highways 
in England and Wales must display to the front a white light 
during the period between one hour after sunset and one hour 
liefore sunrise. Ix^comotives and motor cars, being dealt w'ith by 
special acts, are excluded from the operation of the act, as are 
bicycles and tricycles (de alt with by the Local (lovernmcnt Act 
1888), and vehicles drawn or propelled by hand, but every 
machine or implement drawn by animals comes within the act. 
There are two exceptions : (i) vehicles cariydng inflammable 
goods in the neighbourhood of places where inflammable goods arc 
stored, and (2) vehicles engaged in harvesting. The public have 
a right to pass along a highway freely, safely and conveniently, 
and any wrongful act or omission wdiicli prevents them doing so 
is a nuisance, for the prevention and aliatement of which the 
liighways and other acts contain prov isions. Generally, nuisance 
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to highway may be caused by encroachment, by interfering with 
the soil of the highway, by attracting crowds, by creating 
dai^er or inconvenience on or near the highway, by placing 
obstades on the highway, by unreasonable user, by offences 
against decency and good order, &c. 

The use of locomotives, motor cars and other vehicles on high- 
ways is regulated by acts of 1861-1903. 

Formerly under the Turnpike Acts many of the more important 
highways were placed under the management of boards of 
commissioners or trustees. The trustees were required and 
empowered to maintain, repair and improve the roads committed 
to their charge, and the expenses of the tnist were met by tolls 
levied on persons using the road. The various grounds of exemp- 
tion from toll on turnpike roads were all of a public character, 
e.g. horses and carriages attending the sovereign or royal family, 
or used by soldiers or volunteers in uniform, were free from toil. 
In general horses and carriages used in agricultural work were 
free from toll. By the Highways and Locomotives Act of 1878 
disturnpiked roads became “ main roads.’' Ordinary highways 
might be declared to be “ main roads,” and “ main rojids ” be 
reduced to the status of ordinary highways. 

In Scotland the highway system is regulated by the Roads and 
Bridges Act 1878 and amending acts. The management and 
maintenance of the highways and bridges is vested in county 
road trustees, viz. the comnnissioners of supply, certain elected 
trustees representing ratepayers in parishes and others. One of 
the consequences of the act was the alwlition of tolls, statute- 
labour, causeway mail and other exactions for the maintenance 
of bridges and highways, and all turnpike roads became high- 
ways, and all highways became open to the public free of tolls 
and other exactions. The county is divided into districts under 
district committees, and county and district officers are appointed. 
The expenses of highway management in each district (or parish), 
together with a proportion of the general expenses of the act, are 
levied by the trustees by an assessment on the lands and heritages 
within the district (or parish). 

Highway, in the law of the states of the American Union, 
generally means n lawful public road, over which all citizens are 
allowed to pass and repass on foot, on horseback, in carriages and j 
waggons. Sometimes it is held to be restricted to county roads 
as opposed to town- ways. In statutes dealing with offences con- 
nected with the highway, such as gaming, negligence of carriers, 
&c., “ highway ” includes navigable rivers. But in a statute 
punishing with death robbery on the highway , raih^iys were held 
not to be included in the term. In one case it has been held 
that any wa\- is a liighway which has been used as such for 
fifty years. 

See (ilen. Law Reflating to Highways ; Pratt, Law of Highways, 
Main Roads and Bridges. 

HIGINBOTHAM, GEORGE (1827-1893), chief- jiusticc of 
Victoria, Australia, sixth son of ' 1 '. lliginbothain of Dublin, was I 
born on the 19th of April 1827, and eduaited at the Royal School, 
Dungannon, and at Trinity College, Dublin. After entering as a 
law student at Lincoln’s Inn, and being engaged as reporter on 
the Morning Chronicle in 1849, he emigrated to Victoria, where 
he contributal to the Melbourne Herald and practised at the bar 
(having been “ called ” in 1853) with much success. In 1850 he 
became editor of the Melbourne but resigned in 1859 and j 

returned to the bar. He was elected to the legislative assembly 
in 1861 for Brighton as an independent Lil3eral, was rejected at 
the general election* of the same year, but was returned nine 
months later. In 1863 he became attorney-general. Under his 
influence measures were passed through the legislative assembly 
of a somewhat extreme character, completely ignoring the 
rights of the legislative council, and the government was 
carried on without any Appropriation Act for more than a year. 
Mr Higinbotham, by his eloquence and earnestness, obtained 
great influence amongst the members of the legislative assembly, 
but his colleagues were not prepared to follow him as far as he 
desired to go. He contended that in a constitutional colony like 
Victoria the secretary of state for the colonies had no ri^t to 
fetter the discretion of the queen’s representative. Mr Higin* 


botham did not return to power with his chief, Sir James 
McCulloch, after the defeat of the shortlived Sladen administra- 
tion ; and being defeated for Brighton at the next general election 
by a comparatively unknown man, he devoted himself to his 
practice at the bar. Amongst his other labours as attorney- 
general he had codified all the statutes which were in force 
throughout the colony. In 1874 he was returned to the legisla- 
lative assembly for Brunswick, but after a few months he 
resigned his seat. In 1880 he was appointed a puisne judge of the 
supreme court, and in 1886, on the retirement of Sir Williaini 
Stawell, he was promoted to the office of chief justice. Mr 
Higinbotham was appointed president of the International 
Exhibition held at Melbourne in 1888-1889, but did not take any 
active part in its management. One of his latest public acts was 
to subscribe a sum of £10, los. a week towards the funds of the 
strikers in the great Australian labour dispute of 1890, an act 
which did not meet with general approval. He died in 1893. 

HILAR 10 N» ST (c. 290-371), abbot, the first to introduce the 
monastic system into Palestine. The chief source of information 
is a life written by St Jerome ; it was based upon a letter, no 
longer extant, written by St Epiphanius, who had known 
Hilarion. The accounts in Sozomen are mainly based on 
Jerome’s Vila ; but Otto Ziicker has shown that Sozomen also 
had at his disposal authentic local traditions (see “ Hilarion von 
Gaza ” in the Neue Jahrhiicher fi r deutsche Theologie^ 1894), the 
most important study on Hilarion, which is written against the 
hypercritical school of Weingarten and shows that Hilarion must 
be accepted as an historical personage and the Vita as a sub- 
stantially correct account of his career. lie was lx)rn of heathen 
parents at Tabatha near Gaza about 290 ; he was sent to 
Alexandria for his education and there liecame a convert to 
(’hristianity ; about 306 he visited St Anthony and became his 
disciple, eml3racing the eremitical life. He returned to his 
native place and for many years lived as a hermit in the desert by 
the marshes on the Egyptian border. Many disciples put them- 
selves under his guidance ; but his influence must have been 
limited to south Palestine, for there is no mention of him in 
Palladius or (iissian. In 356 he left Palestine and went again to 
Egypt ; but the accounts given in the Vita of his travels during 
the last fifteen years of his life must l^e taken with extrene 
caution. It is there said that he went from Egypt to Sicily, 
and tliencc to Epidaurus, and finally to Cyprus where lie met 
Epiphanius and died in 371. 

An abridged story of his life will be found in Alban Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints, on the 21 st of October, and a critical sketcli with full 
references in Hcrzog-Hauck, Realencyk1of>ddie (ed. 3 ). (JC. C. 13.) 

HIUIRIUS (Hilar vi), ST («:. 300- 367), bishop of Pictavium 
(Poitiers), an eminent “ doctor ” of the Western Church, some- 
times referred to as the “ malleus Arianorum ” and the “ Athan- 
asius of the West,” wtis born at Poitiers about the end of the 
3rd century a.d. His parents were pagans of di.stinction. He 
received a good education, including what had even then become 
somewhat rare in the West, some knowledge of Greek. He 
studied, later on, the Old and New Testament writings, with 
the result that he abandoned his neo-platonism for Christianit}’, 
and with his wife and liis daughter received the sacrament of 
baptism. So great was the respect in which he was held by the 
citizens of Poitiers that about 353, although still a married man, 
he was unanimously elected bishop. At that time Arianism 
was threatening to overrun the Western Church ; to repel the 
irruption was the great task which Hilary undertook. One 
of his first steps was to secure the excommunication, by those 
of the Gallican hierarchy who still remained orthodox, of Satur- 
ninus, the Arian bishop of Arles and of Ursacius and Valens, two 
of his prominent supporters. About the same time he wrote to 
the emperor Constantius a remonstrance against the persecutions 
by which the Arians had sought to crush their opponents 
{Ad Consiantium Augustum liber primus^ of which the most 
probable date is 355). His efforts were not at first success- 
ful, for at the synod of Biterrae (Beziers), summoned in 356 by 

’ The name is derived from Gr. IXa/>6j, gay, cheerful, whence 
hilarious, hilarity. 
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Constantius with the professed purpose of settling the long- 
standing disputes, Hila^ was by an imperial rescript banished 
with Rhodanus of Toulouse to Phrygia, in which exile he spent 
nearly four years. Thence, however, he continued to govern 
his diocese ; while he found leisure for the preparation of two 
of the most important of his contributions to dogmatic and 
polemical theology, the De synodis or De fide OrientaLiumf 
an epistle addressed m 358 to the Semi-Arian bishops in Gaul, 
Germany and Britain, expounding the true views (sometimes 
veiled in ambiguous words (of Sie Oriental bishops on the 
Niccne controversy, and the De irinitaie libri com- 

posed in 359 and 360, in which, for the first time, a successful 
attempt was made to express in I^tin the theological subtleties 
elaborated in the original Greek. The former of these works 
was not entirely approved by some members of his own party, 
who thought he had shown too great forbearance towards the 
Arians ; to their criticisms he replied in the Apologeiica ad 
reprehensores libri de synodis responsa. In 359 Hilary attended 
the convocation of bishops at Seleucia in Isauria, where, with 
the Egyptian Athanasians, he joined the Homoiousian majority 
against the Arianizing party headed by Acacius of Caesarea ; 
thence be went to Constantinople, and, in a petition (Ad Coft- 
stantium Augusium liber secundus) personally presented to the 
emperor in 360, repudiated the cakimniesof his enemies and sought 
to vindicate his trinitarian principles. His urgent and repeated 
request for a public discussion with his opponents, especially 
with Ursacius and Valens, proved at last so inconvenient that 
he was sent back to his diocese, which he appears to have reached 
about 361, witliin a very short time of the accession of Julian. 
He was occupied for two or three years in combating Arianism 
witliin his diocese ; but in 364, extending his efforts once more 
beyond Gaul, he impeached Auxentius, bishop of Milan, and a 
man high in the imperial favour, as heterodox. Summoned to 
appear before the emperor (Valentinian) at Milan and there 
maintain his charges, Hilary had the mortification of hearing 
the supposed heretic give satisfactory answers to all the questions 
proposed ; nor did his (doubtless sincere) denunciation of the 
metropolitan as a hypocrite save himself from an ignominious 
expulsion from Milan. In 365 he published the Contra Arianos 
vel Auxentium Mediolanensem liber, in connexion with the 
controversy ; and also (but perhaps at a somewhat earlier dale) 
the Contra Constantium Augustum liber, in which he pronounced 
that lately deceased emperor to have been Antichrist, a rebel 
agaiast God, “ a tyrant whose sole object had been to make 
a gift to the devil of that world for which Christ had suffered.” 
Hilar)'’ is sometimes regarded as the first Latin (Christian hymn- 
writer, but none of the compositions assigned to him is indis- 
putable. The later years of his life were spent in comparative 
quiet, devoted in part to the preparation of his expositions of 
the Psalms (Tractatus super Psalmos), for which he was largely 
indebted to Origen ; of his Commentarius in Evangelium Mat- 
thaei, a work on allegorical lines of no exegctical value ; and of 
his no longer extant translation of Origen’s commentary on Job. 
While he thus closely followed the two great. Alexandrians, 
Origen and .Athanasius, in exegesis and Chris lolog)' respectively, 
liis work shows many traces of vigorous independent thought. 
He died in 367 ; no more exact date is tnistworthy. He holds 
the highest rank among the Latin writers of his century. Desig- 
nated already by Augustine as “ the illustrious doctor of the 
churches,” he by his works exerted an increasing influence in 
later centuries ; and by Pius IX. he was formally recognized 
as “ universae ecclesiae doctor ” at the synod of Bordeaux 
in 1851. Hilary’s day in the Roman calendar is the 13th of 
January .2 

^ Hilary’s own title was De fide contra Arianos. It really deals 
less with the doctrine of the Trinity than w'ith that of the Incarnation. 
That it is not an easy work to read is due partly to the nature of 
the subject, partly to the fact that it was issued in detached portions. 

“ Hilary *’ was the name of one of the four terms of the English 
Icwal year. These terms wore abolished by the Judicature Act, 
187^, 8. 26, and ” sittings substituted. It is now the name of the 
sitting of the Supreme Court of Judicature which commences on 
the nth of January and terminates on the Wednesday before 


*523, 1526, 1528); p. Constant 
(^nedictine, Pans^ I Migne {Eatrol. Lot, ix., x.). Tlic Tractatus 
de my sterns, ed. J. F. Gamurrinl (Rome, 1887), and the Tractatus 
super Psalmos, cd. A. Zmgerle in the Vienna Corpus scrip, eccl. Lat. 

Translation by E. W. Watson in Nicstie and host-Nicene 
Fathers, ix. 

Utcrature.— T he life by (Venantius) Fortunatus r. 550 is almost 
worthless. More trustworthy arc the notices in Jerome [De vir 
tllus. 100), Sulpicius Severus [Ckron.. ii. 39-45) and in Hilary's owti 
wntings. H. Keinkens, Hilarius von Poictiers (1864) ; O. Barden- 
hewer, Patrologie : A. Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, esn. vol iv • F 
Loots, in Herzog-Hauck’s Healencyk. viii. 

HILARIUS^ or Hilarus (Hilary), bishop of Rome from 
461 to 468, is known to have been a deacon and to have acted 
as legate of Leo tlie Great at the ‘‘ robber ” synod of Ephesus 
in 449. There he so vigorously defended the conduct of Flavian 
in deposing Eutyches tliat he was thrown into prison, whence 
he had great difficulty in making his escape to Rome. He was 
chosen to succeed Leo on the 19th of NovemlxT 461. In 46*; 
he held at Rome a council which put u stop to some abuses", 
particularly to that of bisliops appointing their own successors. 
PJis pontificate was also marked by a successful encroachment 
of the papal authority on the metropolitan rights of the French 
and Spanish hierarchy, and by a resistance to the toleration 
edict of Anthemius, which ultimately caused it to be recalled. 
Hilarius died on the 17th of November 467, and was succeeded 
by Simplicius. 

HILARIUS (fl. 1125), a J^tin poet who is supposed to have 
been an Englishman. lie was one of the pupils of Abelard at his 
oratory of l^araclete, and addressed to him a copy of verses 
with its refrain in the vulgar tongue, “ Tort avers vos li mestre^' 
Abelard having threatened to discontinue his teaching because 
of certain reports made by his servant about the conduct of tiie 
scholars. Later Hilarius made his way to Angers. His poems 
are contained in MS.supp.lat. 1008 of the Bibliotli^que Nationale, 
Paris, purchased in 1837 at the sale of M. de Rosny. Quotations 
from tliis MS. had appeared Ix'fore, but in 1838 it was edited by 
Champollion Figeac as Hilarii versus et ludi. His works consist 
chiefly of light verses of the goliardic type. There are verses 
addressed to an English nun named i£va, lines to Rosa, “ Ave 
splendor puellarum, generosa domina,'* and anotlier poem 
descrilies the beauties of the priory of Chaloutre la Petito, in the 
diocese of Sens, of which the writer was then an inmate. One 
copy of satirical verses seems to aim at the pope himself. He 
al.so wrote three miracle plays in rhymed Latin with an ad- 
mixture of French. Two of them, Susciiatio Lazari and Ilisioria 
de Daniel repraesentanda, are of purely liturgical type. At the 
end of Lazarus is a stag*; direction to the effect that if the per- 
formance has been given at matins, L«'izarus should proceed with 
the Te Deiim, if at vespers, w^ith the Magnificat. The third, 
Ludtis super iconia Sancti Nicholai, is founded on a sufficiently 
foolish legend. Petit de Julleville sees in the play a satiric 
intention and a veiled incredulity that put the piece outside 
the category of liturgical drama. 

A rhymed T-atiu account of a dispute in which the nuns of Ronccray 
at Angers were concerned, contained in a cartulary ol Ronceray, 
is also ascribed to the poet, who there calls hiniself Hilarius 
Canonicus. The poem is printed in the Uihliothcquc de Vticole des 
Charles (vol. xxxvii., 1876), and i.s dated by P. Marchegay from 1121. 
See also a notice in Hist. lilt, dc la Prance (xii. 251-254), .sup- 
plemented (in XX. 627-630), s.v. Jean Bodcl, by Paulin l*aris ; 
also Wright, Biographia Britannica liter aria, Anglo-Norman Period 
(1846) ; and Petit dc Julleville, Les Mysthes (vol. i., 1880). 

HILARIUS (Hilary), ST (c. 403-449), bishop of Arles, was 
bom about 403. In early youth he entered the ablxiy of JAins, 
then presided over by his kinsman Honoratus (St Honor6), and 
succeeded Honoratus in the bishopric of Arles in 429. Folio wii^ 
the example of St Augustine, he is said to have organized his 
cathedral clergy into a “ congregration,” devoting a great part of 
their time to social exercises of ascetic religion. He held the 
rank of metropolitan of Vienne and Narbonne, and attempted 
to realize the sort of primacy over the church of south Gaul 


Easter. In the Inns of Court, Hilary is one of the four dining 
terms; it liegins on the nth of January and ends on the ist of 
February. It is also the name of one of the terms at the universities 
of Oxford (more usually “ Lent term *’) and Dublin. 
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which seemed implied in the vicariate granted to his predecessor 
Patroclus (417). Hilarius deposed the bishop of Besan^on 
(Chelidonus), for ignoring this primacy, and for claiming a 
metropolitan dignity for Besan^on. An appeal was made to 
Rome, and Leo 1 . used it to extinguish the Gallican vicariate 
(a.d. 444). Hilarius was deprived of his rights as metropolitan 
to consecrate bishops, call synods, or exercise ecclesiastical over- 
sight in the province, and the pope secured the edict of Vaien- 
tinian III., so important in the history of the Gallican church, 
“ ut episcopis Gallicanis omnibusque pro lege esset quidquid 
apostolicae sedis auctoritas sanxisset.” 'Fhe papal claims were 
made imperial law, and violation of them subject to legal 
penalties (Novellae Valent, iii. tit. 16). Hilarius died in 449, and 
his name was afterwards introduced into the Roman martyro- 
logy for commemoration on the 5th of May. He enjoyed during 
his lifetime a high reputation for learning and eloquence as well 
as for piety ; his extant works ( Vita S. Honor ati Arelatensis 
episcopi and Metrum in Genesin) compare favourably with any 
similar literary productions of that period. 

A poem, De pr^identia, usually included among the writings of 
Prosper, is sometimes attributed to Hilary of Arles. 

HILDA, ST, strictly Hild (614-680), was the daughter of 
Hereric, a nephew of Edwin, king of Northumbria. She was 
converted to Christianity before 633 by the preaching of Paulinus. 
According to Bede she took the veil in 647, when Oswio was king 
of Northumbria and Aidan bishop of Lindisfarne, and spent a 
year in East Anglia, where her sister Hereswith had married 
iEthelliere, who was to succeed his brother Anna, the reigning 
king. In 648 or 649 Hilda was recalled to Northumbria by 
Aidan, and lived for a year in a small monastic community north 
of the Wear. She then succeeded Heiu, the foundress, as abbess 
of Hartlepool, where she remained several years. From Hartle- 
pool Hilda moved to Whitby, where in 657 she founded the 
famous double monastery which in the time of the first abbess 
included among its members five future bishops, Bosa, AStta, 
Oftfor, John and Wilfrid 11 . as well as the poet Cicdmon. Hilda 
exercised great influence in Northumbria, and ecclesiastics from 
all over Christian England and from Strathclyde and Dalriada 
visited her monastery. In 655 after the battle of Winwoed 
Oswio entrusted his daughter iElfled to Hilda, with whom she 
went to Whitby. At the synod of Whitby in 664 Hilda sided 
with Colman and Cedd against Wilfrid. In spite of the defeat of 
the Celtic party she remained hostile to Wilfrid until 679 at any 
Tiite. Hilda died in 680 after a painful illness lasting for seven 
years. 

See Bede, Hist. ecci. (ed. C. Plummer. Oxford, 1896), iii. 24, 2«, 
iv. 23 ; Kddiiis, Vita Wilfridi (Raine, Histwians of Church of Yorky 
Rolls Series, vol. i., 1879), c. liv. 

HILDBURGHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Saxc-Mciningen, situated in a wide and fruitful valley on the 
river Werra, 19 m. S.E. of Mciningcn, on the railway Eisenach- 
Lichtenfels. Pop. (1905) 7456. The principal buildings are a 
ducal palace, erected 1685-1695, now used as barracks, with a 
park in which there is a monument to Queen Louisa of Prussia, 
the old town hall, two Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church 
Sind a theatre. A technical college occupies the premises in 
/vhich Meyer’s Bibliographisches Institut carried on business 
from 1828, when it removed hither from Gotha, until 1874, when 
it was transferred to I^ipzig. A monument has been erected to 
those citizens who died in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
The manufactures include linen fabrics, cloth, toys, buttons, 
optical instruments* agricultural machines, knives, mineral 
waters, condensed soups and condensed milk. Ilildburghausen 
(in records Hilpershusia and Villa Hilperti) belonged in the 13th 
century to the counts of Henneberg, from whom it passed to the 
landgraves of Thuringia and then to the dukes of Saxony. In 
1683 it became the capital of a principality which in 1826 was 
united to Saxe-Meiningen. 

See R. A. Human, Chronik der Stadt Hildburghausen (Hildburg- 
hau.seii, 1888). 

HILDEBERT, Hvdalbert, Gildebert or Aldebert (r. 
1055-1133), French writer and ecclesiastic, was bom of poor 
parents at Lavardin, near Vendome, and was intended for the 


church. He was probably a pupil of Berengarius of Tours, and 
became master (scholasticus) of the school at Le Mans ; in 1091 
he was made archdeacon and in 1096 bishop of Le Mans. He 
had to face the hostility of a section of his clergy and also of the 
English king, William II., who captured Le Mans and carried the 
bishop with him to England for about a year. Hildebert then 
travelled to Rome and sought permission to resign his bishopric, 
which Pope Paschal II. refused. In 1 u6 his diocese was thrown 
into great confusion owing to the preaching of Henry of 
Lausanne, who was denouncing the higher clergy, especially the 
bishop. Hildebert compelled lum to leave the neighbourhood of 
Le Mans, but the effects of his preaching remained. In 1125 
Hildebert was translated very unwillingly to the archbishopric of 
Tours, and there he came into conflict with the French king 
Louis VI. about the rights of ecclesiastical patronage and with 
the bishop of Dol about the authority of his see in Brittany. He 
presided over the synod of Nantes, and died at Tours probably on 
the i8th of December 1133. Hildebert, who built part of the 
cathedral at Le Mans, has received from some writers the title of 
saint, but there appears to be no authority for this. He was not 
a man of very strict life ; his contemporaries, however, had a 
very high opinion of him and he was called egregitts versificator. 

llie extant writings of Hildebert consist of letters, poems, 
a few sermons, two lives and one or two treatises. An edition 
of his works prepared by the Maurist, Antoine Beaugendre, 
and entitled Venerabilis Hildeherti, primo Cenomannensis 
episcopi, deinde Turonensis archiepiscopi, opera tarn edita quam 
inedita, was published in Paris in 1708 and was reprinted with 
additions by J. J. Bourass6 in 1854. These editions, however, 
are very faulty. They credit Hildebert with numerous writings 
which are the work of others, while some genuine writings are 
omitted. The revelation of this fact has affected Hildebert’s 
position in the history of medieval thought. His standing as 
a philosopher rested upon his supposed authorship of the im- 
portant Tractatus theologicus ; but this is now regarded as the 
work of Hugh of St Victor, and consequently Hildebert can 
hardly be counted among the philosophers. His genuine 
writings include many letters. These Epistolae enjoyed great 
popularity in the 12th and 13th centuries, and were frequently 
used as classics in the schools of France and Italy. Those which 
concern the struggle between the emperor Henry V. and Pope 
Paschal II. have been edited by E. Sackur and printed in the 
Monumenta Germaniae historica. Lihelli de lite ii, (1893). His 
poems, which deal with various subjects, are disfigured by many 
defects of style and metre, but they too were very popular. 
Hildebert attained celebrity also as a preacher both in French 
and Latin, but only a few of his sermons are in existence, most 
of the 144 attributed to him by his editors being the work of 
Peter Lombard and others. TTie Vitae written by Hildebert 
are the lives of Hugo, abbot of Cluny, and of St Radegunda. 
Undoubtedly genuine is also his Liber de queritnonia et conflictu 
camis et spiritus seu animae, Hildebert was an excellent Latin 
scholar, being acquainted with Cicero, Ovid and other authors, 
and his spirit is rather that of a pagan than of a Christian writer. 

Sec B. Haur6au, Les Melanges poHiques d* Hildebert de Lavardin 
(Paris, 1882), and Notices et extraits de quelques manuscrits latins de 
la Bibliotheque nationale (Paris, 1890-1893) ; Comte P. de D6ser- 
villers, Un &vSque au Xlh sUclCy Hildebert et son temps (Paris, 1876); 
E. A. Freeman, The Reign of Rufus y vol. ii. (Oxford, 1882) ; tome xi. 
of the Histoire litUraire de la France y and H. Bdhmer in Band viii. 
of Herzog-Hauck’s Rcalencyklopddie (1900). The most important 
work, however, to be consulted is L. Dieudonne's Hildebert de 
Lavardin y neqitc du Mans, archMque de Tours, Sa vie, ses lettrcs 
(Paris, 1898). 

HILDEBRAND, LAY OF {Das HildehrandsUed), a unique 
example of Old German alliterative poetry, written about the 
year 800 on the first and last pages of a theological manuscript, 
by two monks of the monastery of Fulda. The fragment, or 
rather fragments, only extend to sixty-eight lines, and the 
conclusion of the poem is wanting. The theory propounded by 
Karl Lachmann, that the poem had been written in its present 
form from memor}^, has been discredited by later philological 
investigation ; it is clearly a transcript of an older original, 
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which the copyists — or more probably the writer to whom we 
owe the older version — ^imperfectly understood. The language 
of the poem shows a curious mixture of Low and High German 
forms ; as the High German elements point to the dialect of 
Fulda, the inference is that the copyists were reproducing an 
originally Low German lay in the form in which it was sung in 
Franconia. 

The fragment is mainly taken up with a dialogue between 
Hildebrand and his son Hadubrand. When Hildebrand followed 
his master, Theodoric the Great, who was fleeing eastwards 
before Odoacer, he left his young wife and an infant child behind 
him. At his return to his old home, after thirty years* absence 
among the Huns, he is met by a young warrior and challenged 
to single combafc Before the fight begins, Hildebrand asks 
for the name of his opponent, and discovering his own son in him, 
tries to avert the fight, but in vain ; Hadubrand only regards 
the old man*s words as the excuse of cowardice. “ In sharp 
showers the ashen spears fall on the shields, and then the warriors 
seize their swords and hew vigorously at the white shields until 
these are beaten to pieces. . . . ** With these words the frag- 
ment breaks off abruptly, giving no clue as to the issue of the 
combat. There is little doubt, however, that, as in the Old 
Norse Asmundar sa^ay where the tale is alluded to, the fight 
must have been fatal to Hadubrand. But in the later traditions, 
both of the Old Norse Tkidreks saga (13th century), and the 
so-called Jiingere HildebrandslicJ — a German popular lay, 
preserved in several versions from the 15th to the 17th century — 
Hadubrand is simply represented as defeated, and obliged to 
recognize his father. The Old High German Hildebrand sited 
is dramatically conceived, and written in a terse, vigorous 
style ; it is the only remnant that has come down from early 
Cicrmanic times of an undoubtedly extensive ballad literature, 
dealing with the national sagas. 

The MS. of tlic Hildebrandslied, originally in Fulda, is now pre- 
served in the LandesbibJiothek at Qissel. The literature on the 
poem will l.)c found most conveniently in K. Midlcnhoff and W. 
Scherer, DenknuUer deutsch^ir Poesie und Proaa nus dent VIIL bis 
XF. Jahrh.y 3rd cd. (1802), and in W. Braunc, AUhochdexitsches 
l^esebnch, ^tli cd. (1002), to wliich authorities the reader is referred 
for a critical text. The poem was discovered and first printed (as 
prose) by J. G. von Lckhart, Commentarii de rebus I'ranciac oriental is 
ir/2<j)f i.’ 8O4 ff. ; the first scholarly edition was that of the 
brothers (irimm {1812). Facsimile reproductions of the MS. have 
been published by W. Grimm (1830), K. Sievers (1872), G. Konnccke 
in hi.s Uildcrattas (1887; 2nd ed., 1895) and M. Enncccerus (1897). 
See also K. Lachmann, Vber das Hildebrandslied (1833) in Kleine 
Schriften, i. 407 ft. ; C. W. M. Grcin, Das llildchrandslied 
(1858; 2nd cd., t88o) ; O. Schroder, Bemerkun^en znm Hilde- 
brandslied {1880) ; H. Mdller, Zut althochdeutschen AUiterationspoesie 
(t888) ; R. Heinzel, Vherdie ostgotischeHeldetisagc (1889) ; B. Basse, 
“ Sagcngeschichtliches zum I jildebrandsli',’tl," in Paul und Braime’s 
BeitrdgCy xxvi. (lyoi), pp. 1 ff. ; R. Kocgel, Geschichte der deutschen 
TJtevatur his zum Ausgang des MittclalterSy i. (1894), PP- 210 fl. ; 
and R. Koegel and W. Bruckner, in Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen 
PhilologiCy 2nd ed., ii. (1901), PP- 71 ff- (J- G, R.) 

HILDEBRANDT, EDUARD (1818-1868), German painter, 
was bom in 1817, served as apprentice to his father, a 
house-painter at Danzig. He was not twenty when he came 
to Berlin, where he was taken in hand by Wilhelm Krause, a 
painter of sea-pieces. Several early pieces exhibited after his 
death — a breakwater, dated 1838, ships in a breeze off Swinc- 
mimde (1840), and other canvases of this and the following 
year — show Hildcbrandt to have l3ecn a careful student of nature, 
with inborn talents kept down by the conventionalisms of the 
formal school to which Krause belonged. Accident made him 
acquainted with masterpieces of French art displayed at the 
Berlin Academy, and these awakened his curiosity and envy. 
He went to Paris, where, about 1842, he entered the atelier of 
Tsabey and became the companion of Lepoittevin. In a short 
time he sent home pictures which might have been taken for 
copies from these artists. Gradually he mastered the mysteries 
of touch and the secrets of effect in which the French at this 
period excelled. He also acquired the necessary skill in painting 
figures, and returned to Germany, skilled in the rendering of 
many kinds of landscape forms. His pictures of French street 
life, done about 1843, while impressed with the stamp of the 
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Paris school, reveal a spirit eager for novelty, quick at grasping, 
equally quick at rendering, momentary changes of tone and 
atmosphere. After 1843 Hildebrandt, under the influence of 
Humboldt, extended his travels, and in 1864-1 865 he went round 
the world. Whilst his experience became enlarged his powers 
of concentration broke down. He lost the taste for detail in 
seeking for scenic breadth, and a fatal facility of hand diminished 
the value of his works for all those who look for composition 
and harmony of hue as necessary concomitants of tone and 
touch. In oil he gradually produced less, in water colours 
more, than at first, and his fame must rest on the sketches 
which he made in the latter form, many of them represented by 
chromo-lithography. Fantasies in red, yellow and opal, sunset, 
sunrise and moonshine, distances of hundreds of miles like those 
of the Andes and the Himalaya, narrow streets in the Imzaars 
! of Cairo or Suez, panoramas as seen from mastheads, wide 
cities like Bombay or Pekin, narrow strips of desert with measure- 
less expanses of sky — ^all alike display his quality of bravura. 
Hildebrandt died at Berlin on the 25th of October 1868. 

HILDEBRANDT, THEODOR (i8o4“‘i874)» German painter, 
was born at Stettin. He was a disciple of the painter Schadow, 
and, on Schadow*s appointment to the presidency of a new 
academy in the Rhenish provinces in 1 828, followed that master 
to Diisseldorf. Hildebrandt began by painting pictures illustra- 
tive of Goethe and Shakespeare ; but in this form he followed 
the traditions of the stage rather than the laws of nature. Hi‘ 
produced rapidly '' Faust and Mephistophcles ” (1824), “ Faust 
and Margaret *' (1825), and “ Lear and Cordelia ** (1828). He 
visited the Netherlands with Schadow in 1829, and wandered 
alone in 1830 to Italy ; but travel did not alter his style, though 
it led him to cultivate alternately eclecticism and realism. 
At Diisseldorf, about 1830, he produced “Romeo and Juliet,** 
“ Tancred and Clorinda,” and other works which deserved 
to be classed with earlier paintings ; but during the same period 
he exhibited (1829) the “Robber” and (1832) the “Captain 
and his Infant Son,” examples of an affected i.)ut kindly realism 
which captivated the public, and marked to a certain extent 
an cpocli in Prussian ail. The picture which made Iliklel)randl 's 
fame is the “ Murder of the Children of King Edward *’ (1836), 
of which the original, afterwards frequently copied, still belongs 
to the Spiegel collection at Halbcrstadt. Comparatively late 
in life Plildcbrandt tried his powers as an historical painter in 
pictures repre.scnting Wolsey and IIcnr>’ VUl., but he lapsed 
again into the romantic in “ Othello and Desdemona.” After 
1847 Hildebrandt gave himself up to portrait-painting, and in 
that branch succeeded in obtiiining a large practice. He died 
at Diisseldorf in 1874. 

HILDEGARD, ST German abl^ess and mystic, 

was bom of noble parents at Bockelheim, in the countship of 
Sponheim, in 1098, and from her eighth year was educated at 
the Benedictine cloister of Disibodenberg by Jutta, sister of 
the count of Sponheim, whom she succeeded as abbess in 1136. 
From earliest childhood she was accustomed to see visions, 
which increased in frequency and vividness as she approached 
the age of womanhood ; these, however, she for many years 
kept almost secret, nor was it until she had reached her forty- 
third year (1141) that she felt constrained to divulge them. 
Committed to writing by her intimate friend the monk (iodefridus, 
they now form the first and most important of her printed 
works, entitled Scivias (probably an abbreviation for “ sciens 
vias *’ or “ nosce vias Domini ”) s, vtsiontm et revelationum 
libri iti.y and completed in 1151. In 1147 St Bernard of 
Clairvaux, while at Bingen preaching the new crusade heard 
of Hildegard's revelations, and became so convinced of their 
reality that he not only wrote to her a letter cordially acknow- 
ledging her as a prophetess of God, but also successfully advocated 
her recognition as such by his friend and former pupil Pope 
Eugenius III. in the synod of Trdves (114^)* same 

year Hildegard migrated along with eighteen of her nuns to 
a new convent on the Ruperts berg near Bingen, over which 
she presided during the remainder of her life. By means of 
voluminous correspondence, as well as by extensive journeys, 
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in the course of which di& was unwearied in the exercise of 
her gift of prophecy, she wielded for many years an increasing 
influence upon her contemporaries — an influence doubtless 
due to the fact that she was imbued witii the most widely 
diffused feelings and beliefs, fears and hopes, of her time. 
Amongst her correspondents were Popes Anastasius IV. and 
Adrian IV., the emperors Conrad IJL and Frederick I., and 
also the theologian Guibert of Ciembloux, who submitted 
numerous questions in dogmatic theology for her determination. 
She died in J179, but has never been canonized; her name, 
however, was received into the Roman martyrology in the 
15th century, September 17th being the day fixed for her 
commemoration. 

Her biography, which was written by two contemporaries, Gode- 
fridus and 'rheodoticus, was first printed at Cologne in 1566. 
Hildegard’s writings, besides the Scivias already mentioned and 
first printed in Paris in 1513, include the Liber divinorum operum^ 
Expianatio regulae S. Benedictiy Physica and the Letters, &c., are 
contained in Migne, Pair. Lat. t. cxcvii., and in Cardinal Pitra*s 
A nalecta sacra sptcilegio Sotesmensi paraia ; Nona 5 . Hildegardis 
opera {Paris, 1882). 

For a modern study of the saint’s writings, see Sainte Hildegarde 
by Pal Franche, '' Les Saints ** series (Paris, 1903) and U. Chevalier, 
Repertoire des sources kistoriques, bio.-bihl. 2153. 

HILDEN, a town in the Prussian Rhine province on the 
Itter, 9 m. S.E. of Diisseldorf by rail. Pop. (1905) 13,946. 
ft possesses an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church and a 
monument to the emperor William I. Its manufactures include 
silks, velvets, carpets, calico-printing, machinery and brick- 
making. 

HILDESHEIM, a town and episcopal sec of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Hanover, beautifully situated at 
the north foot of the Harz Mountains, on the right bank of 
the Innerstc, 18 m. S.E. of Hanover by railway, and on the 
main line from Berlin, via Magdeburg to Cologne. Pop. (1885) 
20,386, (1905) 47,060. The town consists of an old and a new 
part, and is surrounded by ramparts which have been converted 
into promenades. Its streets are for the most part narrow 
and irregular, and contain many old houses with overhanging 
upper storeys and richly and curiously adorned wooden fa^des. 
Its religious edifices are five Roman Catholic and four Evangelical 
churches and a synagogue. The most interesting is the Roman 
Catholic cathedral, which dates from the middle of the nth 
centur}’- and occupies the site of a building founded by the 
emperor Louis the Pious early in the 9th century. It is famous 
for its antiquities and works of art. These include the bronze 
doors executed by Bishop Bernward, with reliefs from the 
history of Adam and of Jesus Christ ; a brazen font of the 
J3th century; two large candelabra of the nth century, the 
sarcophag\is of St Godehard ; and the tomb of St Epiphanius. 
In the cathedral also there is a bronze column 15 ft. high, 
adorned with reliefs from the life of Christ and dating from 1022, 
and another column, at one time thought to l)e an Trminsiiule 
erected in honour of the Saxon idol Irmin, but now regarded 
as belonging to a Roman aqueduct. On tlie wall of the Roman- 
esque cr}»^pt, which was restored in 1896, is a rose-bush, 
alleged to be a thousand years old ; this sends its branches to 
a height of 24 ft. and a breadth of 30 ft., and they are trained 
to interlace one of the windows. Before the cathedral is the 
pretty cloister garth, with the chapel of St Anne, erected in 
1321 and restored in 1888. The Romanesque church of St 
Ciodchtird was built in the 12 th centuiA' and restored in the 
19th. 'I'he church of St Michael, founded by Bishop Bernward 
early in the iith century and restored after injury bv fire in 
1186, contains a unique painted ceiling of the 12th century, 
the sarcophagus and monument of Bishop Bernward, and a 
bronze font ; it is now a Protestant parish church, but the 
crypt is used by the Roman Catholics. The church of the 
Magdalene possesses two candelabra, a gold cross, and various 
other works in metal by Bishop Bernward ; and the Lutheran 
church of St Andrew has a choir dating from 1389 and a tower 
385 ft. high. In the suburb of Moritzberg there is an abbey 
church founded in 1040, the only pure columnar basilica in 
north Germany. 


'Hie chief secular buildings are the town-hall (Rathaus), 
which dates from the t5th century and was restored in 1883- 
1892, adorned with frescoes illustrating the history of the city ; 
the Tempelberrenhaus, in Late Gothic erroneously said to have 
been built by the Knights Templars ; the KnocJienhaueramthaus, 
formerly the gild-house of the butchers, which was restored 
after being damaged by fire in 1884, and is probably the finest 
specimen of a wooden building in Germany ; the Michaelis 
monastery, used as a lunatic asylum ; and the old Carthusian 
monastery. The Romer museum of antiquities and natural 
history is housed in the former church of St Martin ; the buildings 
of Trinity hospital, partly dating from the 14th century, are 
now a factory ; and the Wedekindhaus (1598) is now a savings- 
bank. The educational establishments include a Roman 
Catholic and a Lutheran gymnasium, a Roman Catholic school 
and college and two teclmical institutions, the Georgstift for 
daughters of state servants and a conservatoire of music, liildes- 
heim is the seat of considerable industry. Its chief productions 
are sugar, tobacco and cigars, stoves, machines, vehicles, 
agricultural implements and bricks. Other trades arc brewing 
and tanning. It is connected with Flanover by an electric tram 
line, 19 m. in length. 

Hildesheim owes its rise and prosperity to the fact that in 
822 it was made the seat of the bishopric which Charlemagne 
had founded at Elze a few years before. Its importance was 
greatly increased by St Bernward, who was bishop from 993 
to 1022 and walled the town. By his example and patronage 
the art of working in metals was greatly stimulated. In the 
13th century Ilildesheini became a free city of the Empire; 
in 1249 it received municipal rights and about the same time 
it joined the Hanseatic letigue. Several of its bishops belonged 
to one or other of the great families of Germany ; and graduaUy 
they became practically independent. The citizens were fre- 
quently quarrelling with the bishops, who also carried on wars 
with neighbouring princes, especially with the house of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg, under whose protection Hildesheim placed 
itself several times. The most celebrated of these struggles 
is the one known as the Hildeskeimer Stiftsfehde, which broke out 
early in the i6th century when John, duke of Sa.xe-Lauenburg, 
was bishop. At first the bishop and his allies were successful, 
but in 1521 the king of Denmark and the duke of Brunswick 
overran his lands and in 1523 he made peace, surrendering 
nearly all his possessions. Much, however, was restored when 
Ferdinand, prince of Bavaria, was bishop (1612-1650), as this 
warlike prelate took advantage of the disturbances caused by 
the Thirty Years’ War to seize the lost hinds, and at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century the extent of the prince bishopric was 
682 sq. m. In 1801 the bishopric was secularized and in 1803 
was granted to Prussia ; in 1807 it was incorporated with the 
kingdom of Westphalia and in 1813 was transferred to Hanover. 
In r866, along with Hanover, it was annexed by Prussia. In 
1803 a new bishopric of Hildesheim, a spiritual organization only, 
was established, and this has jurisdiction over all the Roman 
Catholic churches in the centre of north Germany. 

In October 1868 a unique collection of ancient Augustan 
silver plate was discovered on the Galgenberg near Hildesheim 
by some soldiers who were throwing up earthworks. This 
Hildesheimer Silherftmd excited greiit interest among classical 
archaeologists. Some authorities think that it is the actual 
plate which belonged lo Drusus himself. The most noteworthy 
pieces are a crater richly ornamented with arabesques and 
figures of children, a platter with a representation of Minerva, 
another with one of the boy Hercules and another with one of 
Cybele. The collection is in the Kunstgewerbemuseum in Berlin. 

See the Urkundenhuch der Stadl Hildesheim ^ edited by 
R. Dobner (Hildesheiru, 1881-1901) ; the Urkundenhuch des 
Hochstifts Hildesheim, edited by K. Janicke and H. Hoogoweg 
(Leipzig and Hanover, 1896-1903) ; C. Bauer, Geschichte von 
HUaesheim (Hildesheim, 1892) ; A. Bertram, Geschichte des Bistums 
Hildesheim (Hildesheim, 1899 fol.) ; C. Ruling, Hildesheimer Land 
und Leute des i 6 ten Jahrhunderts (Hildesheim, 1892) ; O. Fischer, Die 
Stadl Hildesheim wAhrend des dreissigjdhrigen Krises (Hildesheim, 
189^ ; A. Grebe, Auf Hildesheimsefum Boden (Hildesheim, 1884) ; 
H. Cuno, Hildesheims Kunstler im Mittelalter (Hildesheim, 1886) ; 
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W. Wachsmuth, Gesckichie von Hocksiift and Stadt Hildesheim 
(Hildesheim, 1863) ; R. Dobncr* Studien zur Hildeslicimisdien 
Geschichte (HUdesheim. iQoi) ; Lachncr, Die Holzarchitektur H tides- 
heims (Hildesheim, 1882) ; J^ifart, Sagen, Mdrchen, Sckwdnke und 
Gebrditche aus Stadt und Stift Hildesheims (Hildesheim, 1889). For 
the Hildesheimer Stijtsfehde^ sec H. Delius, Die Hildesheimische 
Stiftsfehde (Leipzig, 1803). For tlie Hildesheimer Silberfund, 
sec Wiescler, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund (Gottingen, 1869) ; Holzer, 
Der Hildesheimer antike Silberfund (Hildesheim, 1871) : and K. 
Pernice and F. Winter, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund der honiglichen 
Museen zu Berlin (Berlin, 190T). 

HILDRBTH, RICHARD (1807-1865), American journalist 
and author, was born at Deerfield, Massachusetts, on the 28th 
of June 1807, the son of Ilosea Hildreth (1782-1835), a teacher 
of mathematics and later a Congregational minister. Richard 
graduated at Harvard in 1826, and, after studying law at 
Newburyport, was admitted to the bar at Boston in 1830. 
He had already taken to journalism, and in 1832 he became 
joint founder and editor of a daily newspaper, the Boston 
Atlas, Having in 1834 gone to the South for the benefit of his 
health, he was led by what he witnessed of the evils of slavery 
(chiefly in Florida) to write the anti-slavery novel The Slave: 
or Memoir of Archy Moore (1836; enlarged edition, 1852, The 
White Slave), In 1837 he wrote for the Atlas a series of articles 
vigorously opposing the annexation of Texas. In the same year 
he published Banks, Banking, and Paper Currencies, ixm)xk which 
helped to promote the growth of the free banking system in 
AmericJi. In 1838 he resumed his editorial duties on the Atlas, 
but in 1840 removed, on account of liLs health, to British Guiana, 
where he lived for three years and was editor of two weekly news- 
papers in succession at Georgetown, He published in this year 
(1840) a volume in opposition to slavery. Despotism in America 
(2nd ed., 1854). In 1849 he published the first three volumes of 
liis History of the United States, two more volumes of which were 
published in 1851 and the sixth and last in 1852. The first 
three volumes of this history, his most important work, deal 
with the period 1492-1789, and the second three with the period 
1789-1821. The history is nohihle for its painstaking accuracy 
and candour, but the later volumes have a strong Federalist 
bias. Hildreth’s Japan as It Was and Is (1855) 
a valuable digest of the infonnation contained in other works 
on that country (new ed., 1906). lie also wrote a campaign 
biography of William Henry Harrison (1839) ; Theory of Morals 
(1844) ; and Theory of Politics as well as Lives of Atrocious 

Judges (1856), compiled from Lord Campbell’s two works. Jn 
1861 he was appointed United States consul at Trieste, but 
ill-health compelled him to resign and remove to Florence, 
where he died on the 1 1 th of July 1865. 

HILGENFRLD, ADOLF BERNHARD CHRISTOPH (1823- 
1907), German Protestant divine, was born at Stappenbeck 
near Sab.wcdel in Prussian Saxony on the 2nd of June 1823. 
He studied at Berlin and Halle, and in 1890 became professor 
ordinarius of theology at Jena, He belonged to the Tubingen 
school. “ Fond of emphasizing his independence of Baur, he 
still, in all important points, followed in the footsteps of his 
master ; his method, which he is wont to contrast as Lilerarkriiik 
with Baur’s Tenden&krilik, is nevertheless essentially the same 
as Baur’s’’ (Otto Pfleidercr). On the whole, however, he 
modified the positions of the founder of the Tubingen school, 
going beyond him only in his investigations into the Fourth 
Gospel. In 1858 he became editor of the Zeitsekrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, He died on the 12th of January 1907. 

His works include ; Die elementenischen Recognitionen und 
Homilien (1848) ; Die Evangclicn und die Briefe des Johannes nach 
ihrem Lehrbegriff (1849) ; Das Markusevangeiium ; Die 

Evangelien nach ihrer Entstehung und geschichtlichen Bedeutung 
(1854) ; Das Vnchfistentum (1855) ; Jiid, Apokalypiik (1857) ; 
Novum Testamentum extra canonem receptum (4 parts, 18O6 ; 2iid 
cd., 1876-1884) ; Histor,-krUische Einlcilung in das Neue Testament 
(1875) ; Acta Apostolorum graece et latinc secundum antiquissimos 
tesles (1899) ; the first complete wlition of the Shepherd of Hernias 
(1887) ; Ignatii et Poly car pi epistolae (1902). 

HILL9 AARON (1685-1750), English author, was bom in 
London on the loth of February 1685. He was the son of 
George Hill of Malmesbury Abbey, Wiltshire, who contrived 
to sc^ an estate entailed on his son. In his fourteenth year he 
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left Westminster Schod to go to Coastantinople, where Wflikin, 
Liord Paget de Beaudesert (1637-1713), a relative of his mother, 
was ambassador, Paget sent him, under care of a tutor, to travel 
in Palestine and Egypt, and he returned to England in 1703. 
He was estranged from his patron by the “ envious fears and 
malice of a certain female,” and again went abroad as companion 
to Sir William Wentworth. On his return home in 1709 he pub- 
lished A Pull and J ust Account of the Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, a production of which he was afterwards much ashamed, 
and he addressed his poem of Camillus to Charles Mordaunt, 
earl of Peterborough. In the same year he is said to have been 
manager of Drury Lane theatre and in 1710 of the Haymarket. 
His first play, Elfrid : or 'The Fair Inconstant (afterwards 
revised as Athelwold), was produced at Dmry Lane in 1709. 
His connexion with the theatre was of short duration, and the 
rest of his life was spent in ingenious commercial enterprises, 
none of which were successful, and in literary pursuits. He 
formed a company to extract oil from beechmast, another for 
the colonization of the district to be known later as Gctirgia, 
a third to supply wood for naval construction from Scotland, 
and a fourth for the manufacture of potash. In 1730 he wrote 
The Progress of Wit, being a caveat for the use of an Eminent 
W riler. The “ eminent writer ” was Pope, who had introduced 
him into The Dunciad as one of the competitors for the prize 
offered by the goddess of Dullness, though the satire was qualified 
by an oblique compliment. A note in the edition of 1729 on 
the obnoxious passage, in which, however, the original initial 
was replaced by asterisks, gave Hill great offence. He wrote 
to Pope complaining of his treatment, and received a reply 
in which Pope denied responsibility for the notes. Hill appears 
to have been a persistent correspondent, and inflicted on Pope 
a series of letters, which arc printed in El win & Courlhope’s 
edition (x. 1-78), Hill died on the 8th of February 1750, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. The best of his plays 
were Zara (acted 1735) and Merope (1749), both adaptations 
from Voltaire. He also published two series of periodical 
essays. The Prompter (1735) William Bond, The 

Plaindecder (1^24), He was generous to fellow-men of letters, 
and bis letters to Richard Savage, whom he hclf)ed considerably, 
show his character in a very amiable light. 

'The Works of the late Aaron Hill, consisting of letters ...» original 
poems. . , . With an essay on the Art of Acting appaircd iu 1753, 
atul his Dramatic Works in 1760. His Poetical Works are included 
in Anderson's and other editions of t lic British pewds. A full account 
of his life is provided by an anonymous writer in Theophilus Cibber's 
Lives of the Poets, vol. v. 

HILL, AMBROSE POWELL (1825-1865), American Con- 
federate soldier, was born in Culpeper county, Virginia, on the 
9th of November 1825, and graduated from West Point in 1847, 
being appointed to the ist U.S. artillery. He served in the 
Mexican and Seminole Wars, was promoted first lieutenant in 
September 1851, and in 1855-1860 was employed on the United 
States’ coast survey. In March 1861, just before the outbreak 
of the Civil War, he resigned his commi.ssion, and when his state 
seceded he was made colonel of a Virginian infantry regiment, 
winning promotion to the rank of brigadier-general on the field 
of Bull Run, in tlie Peninsukir campaign of 1862 he gained 
further promotion, and as a major-general Hill was one of the 
most prominent and successful divisional commanders of Loe’s 
army in the Seven Days’, Second Bull Run, Antietam and 
Fredericksburg campaigns. His division formed part of Stone- 
wall ” Jackson’s corps, and he was severely wounded in the flank 
attack of Chancellorsville in May 1863. After Jackson’s death 
Hill was made a lieutenant-general and placed in command of the 
3rd corps of Lee’s army, wliich he led in the Gettysburg campaign 
of 1863, the autumn camfiaign of the same year, and the Wilder- 
ness and Petersburg operations of 1864-65. lie was killed in 
front of the Petersburg lines on the 2nd of April 1865. His 
reputation as a troop leader in battle was one of the highest 
amongst the generals of both sides, and both I^ and Jackson, 
when on their death-beds their thoughts wandered in delirium 
to the battlefield, called for ‘‘ A. P. Hill ” to deliver the decisive 
blow. 
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HILL, DANIEL HARVEY (1821-1889), American Confederate 
soldier, was bom in York district, South Carolina, on the 12th of 
July 1821, and graduated at the United States Military Academy 
in 1842, being appointed to the ist United States artillery. He 
distinguished himself in the Mexican War, being breveted 
captain and major for bravery at Contreras and Chumbusco and 
at Chapultepec respectively. In February 1849 he resigned his 
commission and became a professor of mathematics at Washing- 
ton College (now Washington and Lee University), Lexington, 
Virginia. In 1854 he joined the faculty of Davidson College, 
North Carolina, and was in 1859 made superintendent of the 
North Carolina Military Institute of Charlotte. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War, D. H. Hill was made colonel of a Confederate 
infantry regiment, at the head of which he won the action of Big 
Bethel, near Fortress Monroe, Va., on the loth of June 1861. 
Shortly after this he was made a brigadier-general. He took part 
in the Yorktown and Williamsburg operations in the .spring of 
1862, and as a major-general led a division with great distinction 
in the battle of Fair Oaks and the Seven Days. He took part in 
the Second Bull Run campaign in August-Sqitember 1862, and in 
the Antietam campaign the stubborn resistance of D. H. Hill’s 
division in the passes of South Mountain enabled Lee to con- 
centrate for battle. The division lx)re a conspicuous part in 
the battles of the Antietam and Fredericksburg. On the reorgan- 
ization of the army of Northern Virginia after Jackson’s death, 
I). H. Hill was not apptnnted to a corps command, but some- 
what later in 1863 he was sent to the west as a lieutenant-general 
and commanded one of Bragg’s corps in the brilliant victory of 
(^hickamauga. D. H. Hill surrendered with Gen. J. E. Johnston 
on the 26th of April 1865. In 1866-1869 he edited a magazine, 
llie Land we L(n)e, at Charlotte, N.C., which dejilt with 
social and historical subjects and had a great influence in the 
South. In 1877 he became president of the university of 
Arkansas, a post which he held until 1884, and in 1885 presi- 
dent of the Militar)*^ and Agricultural College of Milledgeville, 
Georgia. General Hill died at Charlotte, N.C., on the 24th of 
September 1889. 

HILL, DAVID BENNETT (1843-1910), American politician, 
was bom at Havana, New York, on the 29th of August 1843. In 
1862 he removed to Elmira, New York, where in 1864 he was 
admitted to the bar. He at once became active in the affairs of 
the Democratic party, attracting the attention of Samuel J. 
Tilden, one of whose shrewdest and ablest lieutenants he became. 
In 1871 and 1872 he was a member of the New York State 
Assembly, and in 1877 and again in 1881 presided over the 
Democratic State Convention. In 1882 he was elected mayor of 
Elmira, and in t!ie same year was chosen lieutenant-governor of 
the state, having been defeated for nomination as governor by 
Grover Cleveland. In January 1885, however, Cleveland having 
resigned to liccome president. Hill became governor, and in 
November was elected for a three-year term, and subsequently 
rc-elected. In 1891-1897 he was a member of the United States 
Senate. During these years, and in 1892, when he tried to get the 
presidential nomination, he was prominent in working against 
Cleveland. In 1896 he opposed the free silver plank in the 
platform adopted by the Democratic National Convention 
which nominated W. J. Bryan ; in the National Convention of 
1900, however, the free-silver issue having been subordinated to 
anti-imperialism, he seconded Biy-an’s nomination. After 1897 
he devoted himself to his law practice, and in 1905 retired from 
politics. He died in Albanv on the 20th of October 1910. 

HILL, GEORGE BtRKBiCCK NORMAN (1835-1903), English 
author, son of Arthur Hill, head master of Bruce Castle school, 
was born at Tottenham, Middlesex, on the 7th of June 1835. 
Arthur Hill, with his brothers Rowland Hill, the postal reformer, 
and Matthew Davenport Hill, afterwards recorder of Birmingham, 
had worked out a system of education which was to exclude com- 
pulsion of any kind. The school at Bruce Castle, of which Arthur 
Hill was head master, was founded to carry into execution their 
theories, known as the Hazelwood system. George Birkbeck 
Hill was educated in his father’s school and at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. In 1858 he began to teach at Bruce Castle school, and 


from 1868 to 1877 was head master. In 1869 he became a 
regular contributor to the Saturday Revietv, with which he re- 
mained in connexion until 1884. On his retirement from teaching 
he devoted himself to the study of English 18th-century literature, 
and established his reputation as the most learned commentator 
on the works of Samuel Johnson. He settled at Oxford in 1887, 
but from 1891 onwards his winters were usually spent abroad. 
He died at Hampstead, London, on the 27th of February 1903. 
His works include : Dr Johnson, his Friends and his Critics 
(1878); an edition of Boswell’s Correspondence (1879); a 
laborious edition of BoswelVs Life of Johnson, including BoswelVs 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a 
Journey into North Wales (Clarendon Press, 6 vols., 1887); Wit and 
Wisdom of Samuel Johnson (1888) ; Select Essays of Dr Johnson 
(1889); Footsteps of Dr Johnson in Scotland (1890); Letters of 
Johnson (1892); Johnsonian Miscellanies (2 vols., 1897); an 
edition (1900) of Edward Gibbon’s Autobiography ; Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets (3 vols., 1905), and other works on the 18th- 
century topics. Dr Birkbeck Hill’s elaborate edition of Boswell’s 
Life is a monumental work, invaluable to the student. 

See a momoir by his nephew, Harold Spencer Scott, in the edition 
of the Lives of the English Poets (T905), and the Letters edited by his 
daughter, Lucy Crump, in 1903. 

HILL, JAMES J. (1838- ), American railway capitalist, 

was bom near Guelph, Ontario, Canada, on the i6th of September 
1838, and was educated at Rockwood (Ont.) Academy, a Quaker 
institution. In 1856 he settled in St Paul, Minnesota. Abandon- 
ing, because of his father’s death, his plans to study medicine, 
he became a clerk in the oflice of a firm of river steamboat 
agents and shippers, and later the agent for a line of river 
packets ; he established about 1870 transportation lines on 
the Mississippi and on the Red River (of the North). He effected 
a traffic arrangement between the St Paul Pacific Railroad 
and his steamboat lines ; and when the railway failed in 1873 
for $27,000,000, Hill interested Sir Donald A. Smith (Lord 
Strathcona), George Stephen (l^ord Mount Stephen), and 
other Canadian capitalists, in the road and in the wheat country 
of the Red River Valley ; he got control of the bonds (1878), 
foreclosed the mortgage, reorganized the road as the St Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba, and began to extend the line, 
then only 380 m. long, toward the Pacific ; and in 1883 he 
became its president. He was president of tlie Great Northern 
Railway (comprehending all his secondary lines) from 1893 
to April 1907, when he became chairman of its boarcl of directors. 
In the extension (1883-1893) of this railway westward to Puget 
Sound (whence it has direct steamship connexions with China 
and Japan), the line was built by the company itself, none of 
the work being handled by contractors. Subsequently his 
financial interests in American railways caused constant sensa- 
tions in the stock-markets. The Hill interests obtained control 
not only of the Great-Northern sy.stem, but of the Northern 
Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and proposed 
the construction of another northern line to the Pacific coast. 
Hill was the president of the Northern Securities Company. 
Out of his wealth he gave liberally, especially to Roman Catholic 
institutions, giving $500,000 to the St Paul Theological Seminary 
(Roman Catholic) and $1,500,000 to the new Roman Catholic 
cathedral in St Paul. 

HILL, JOHN (/:. 1716-1775), called from his Swedish honours, 
“ Sir ” John Hill, English author, son of the Rev. Theo- 
philus Hill, is said to have been bom in Peterborough in 1716. 
He was apprenticed to an apothec.ary and on the completion 
of his apprenticeship he set up in a small shop in St Martin’s 
lame, Westminster. He also travelled over the country in 
search of rare herbs, with a view to publishing a hortus siccus, 
but the plan failed. His first publication was a translation 
of Theophrastus’s History of Stones (1746). From this time 
forward he was an indefatigable writer. He edited the British 
Mflgflgiwp (1746-1750), and for two years (1751-1753) he wrote 
a daily letter, “ The Inspector,” for the London Advertiser and 
Literary Gazette, He also produced novels, plays and scientifu^ 
works, and was a large contributor to the supplement of Ephraim 
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Chambers’s Cyclopaedia. His personal and scurrilous writings 
involved him in many quarrels. Heniy Fielding attack^ 
him in the Covent Garden Journal, Christopher Smart wrote 
a mock-epic, The Hilliad, against him, and David Garrick replied 
to his strictures against him by two epigrams, one of which 

runs . ■ «» Pqj. piiysics and farces, his equal there scarce is ; 

HLs farces are physic, his pJiysic a farce is." 

He had other literary passages-at-arms with John Rich, who 
accused him of plagiarizing his Orpheus, also with Samuel 
Foote and Henry Woodward. From 1759 to 1775 he was 
engaged on a huge botanical work — The Vegetable System 
(26 vols. fol.) — adorned by 1600 copperplate engravings. Hill’s 
botanical labours ^ere undertalcen at the request of his patron, 
Ivord Bute, and he was rewarded by the order of Vasa from 
the king of Sweden in 1774. He had a medical degree from 
Edinburgh, and he now practised as a quack doctor, making 
considerable sums by the preparation of vegetable medicines. He 
died in London on the 21st of November 1775. 

Of the seventy-six separate works with whicli he is credited in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, the most valuable are those that 
deal with botany. He is said to have been the author of the second 
part of The Oeconomy of Human Life (1751), the first part of which is 
l)y Lord Chesterfield, and Hannah (ilasse's famous manual of cookery 
was generally ascribed to him (sec Boswell, cd. Hill, iii. 285). Dr 
Johnson said of him that he was an ingenious man, but had no 
voracity.*’ 

See a Short Account of the Life, Writings and Character of the late 
Sir John Hill (1770), which is cliiefly occu])icd with a descriptive 
catalogue of liis works; also Temple Bar (1872, xxxv. 261-266). 

HILL, MATTHEW DAVENPORT (1792-1872), English lawyer 
and penologist, wa.s born on the 6th of August 1792, at Birming- 
ham, where his father, T. W' . Hill, for long conducted a private 
school. He was a brother of Sir Rowland ITill. He early acted 
as a.ssistant in his father’s .school, but in 1819 was called to 
tlie bar at Lincoln’s Inn. He went the midland circuit. In 
1832 he was elected one of the Liberal members for Kingston- 
upon-Hull, but he lost his seat at the next election in 1834. 
On the incorporation of Binningliam in 1839 he wiis cho.sen 
roconler ; and in 1851 he was appointed commissioner in 
liankruptcy for tlie Bristol district. Having hud his interest 
excited in questions relating to the treatment of criminal offenders, 
he ventilated in his charges to the grand juries, as well as in 
special pamphlets, opinions which were the means of introducing 
many important reforms in the methods of dealing with crime. 
One of his principal coadjutors in these reforms was his brother 
Frederick Hill (1803-1896), whose Amount, Causes and Remedies 
of Crime, the result of his experience as inspector of prisons 
for Scotland, marked an era in the methods of pri.son discipline. 
Hill was one of the chief promoters of the Society for the l^iffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, and the originator of the Penny Magazine, 
He died at Stapleton, near Bristol, on the 7th of June 1872. 

His ]>riiicipal works are Practical Suggestions to the Bounders of 
Reformatory Schools (1855) ; Suggestions for the Repression of Crime 
(1857), con.sistiiig of cliarges addressed to the grand juries of 
Birmingham; Mettray (1855); Papers on the Penal Servitude Acts 
(1864) ; Journal of a Third Visit to the Convict Gaols, Refuges and 
Reformatories of Dublin ( 1 865) ; A ddresses delivered, at the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute (1867). See Memoir of Matthew Davenport 
Hill, by his daughters Rosamond and Florence Davenport Hill (1878). 

HILL, OCTAVIA (1838- ) and MIRANDA (1836-1910), 

Fmglish philanthropic workers, were bom in London, being 
daughters of Mr James Hill and granddaughters of Dr South- 
wood Smith, the pioneer of sanitary reform. Miss Octavia Hill’s 
attention was early drawn to the evils of London housing, 
and the habits of indolence and letliargy induced in many 
of the lower classes by their degrading surroundings. She 
conceived the idea of trying to free a few poor people from 
such influences, and Mr Ruskin, who sympathized with her 
plans, supplied the money for starting the work. For £750 
MLss Hill purchased the 56 years’ lease of three houses in one 
of the poorest courts of Marylebone. Another £78 was spent in 
building a large room at the back of her own house where .she 
could meet the tenants. The houses were put in repair, and 
let out in sets of two rooms. At the end of eighteen months 
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it possible to pay 5 % interest, to repay £48 of the 
capital, as well as meet all expenses for taxes, ground rent 
and insurance. What specially distinguished this scheme was 
that Miss Hill herself collected the rents, thus coming into 
contact with the tenants and helping to enforce regular and 
self-respecting habits. The succes.s of her first attempt encour- 
aged her to continue. Six more houses were bought and treated 
in a similar manner. A yearly sum was set aside for the repairs 
of each house, and whatever remained over was spent on such 
additional appliances as the tenants themselves desired. This 
encouraged them to keep their tenements in good repair. By 
the help of friends Miss Hill was now enabled to enlarge the 
scope of her work. In 1869 eleven more house.s were bought. 
The plan was to set a visitor over a small court or block of 
buildings to do whatever work in the way of rent-collecting, 
visiting for the School Board, &c., was required. As years 
went on Miss Octavia Hill’s work was largely increased. N umbers 
of her friends bought and placed under her care small groups 
of houses, over which she fulfilled the duties of a conscientious 
landlord. Several large owners of tenement houses, notably 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, entrusted to her the manage- 
ment of such property, and consulted her about plans of re- 
building ; and a number of fellow-workers were trained by 
her in the management of hoii.ses for tlie poor. The results 
in Southwark (where Red Cross Hall was established) and 
elsewhere were very beneficial. Both Miss Miranda and Miss 
Octavia Hill took an interest in the movement for bringing 
beauty into the homes of the poor, and the former was practically 
the founder of the Kyrle Society, the first suggestion of which 
was contained in a paper read to a small circle of friends. Both 
sisters worked for the preservation of open spaces, and helped 
to promote the work of the Charity Organization Society, and 
for several years Miss Miranda Hill (who died on the 31st of May 
1910) did admirable work in Marylebone as a member of the 
Board of Guardians. 

HILL, ROWLAND (1744-1833), English preacher, sixth son 
of Sir Rowland Hill, Jlart. (d. 1783), w’as Ixirn at Ilawkstone, 
Shropshire, on the 23rfl of August 1744. He was educated at 
Shrewsbury, Eton and St John’s College, Cambridge. Stimu- 
lated by (jeorge VVhitefield’s examyile, he scandalized the uni- 
versity authorities and his own friends by preaching and visiting 
the sick before ho had taken orders. In 1773 he was appointed 
to the parish of Kingston, Somersetshire, where he soon attracted 
great crowds to his open-air services. Having inherited consider- 
able property, he built for his own use Surrey ('hapcl, in the 
Blackfriars Road, London (1783). Hill conducted his services 
in accordance with the fonns of the Church of England, in 
whose communion lie always remained. Both at Surrey Chapel 
and in his provincial “ gospel tours ” he had great success. 
His oratory was specially adapted for rude and uncultivated 
audiences. He possessed a voice of great power, and according 
to Southey “ his manner ” was “ that of a performer its great 
in his own line as Kean or Kemble.” His earnest and pure 
purposes more than made up for his occasional lapses from good 
taste and the eccentricity of his wit. He helped to found the 
Religious Tract Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the London Missionary Society, and w^as a stout advocate 
of vaccination. His best-known work is the Village Dialogues, 
which first appeared in 1810, and reached a 34th edition in 
1839. He died on the iith of April 1833. 

Sw Life by E. Sidney (1833) ; Memoirs, by William Jones (183.1) I 
and Memorials, by Jas. Shennan (1857). 

HILL, SIR ROWLAND (1795-1879), English administrator, 
author of the penny postal system, a younger brother of Matthew 
Davenport Hill, and third son of T. W. Hill, who named him after 
Rowland Hill the preacher, was born on the 3rd of December 
1795 at Kidderminster. As a young child he had, on account 
of an affection of the spine, to maintain a recumlx;nt position, 
and his principal method of relieving the irksomeness of his 
situation was to repeat figures aloud consecutively until he had 
reached very high totals. A similar bent of mind was manifested 
when he entered school in 1802, his aptitude for mathematics 
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being ciuite exceptional. Biat he was indebted lor the direction of 
his abilities in no small degree to the guidance of his father, 
a man ol advanced political and social views, which were qualified 
and balanced by the strong practical tendency of his mind. At 
the age of twelve Rowland began to assist in teaching mathe- 
matics in his father^s school at Hilltop, Birmingham, and latterly 
he had the chief management of the school. On his suggestion 
the establishment was removed in 1819 to Hazelwood, a more 
commodioiis building in the Hagley Road, in order to have the 
advantages of a large body of hoys, for the purpose of properly 
carrying out an improved system of education. That system, 
which was devised principally by Rowland, was expounded in 
a pamphlet entitleci Plans for ihe Government and Education 
of Boys in Large Numbers, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1822, and a second with additions in 1827. The principal 
feature of the system was “ to leave as much as possible all 
power in the hands of the boys themselves ” ; and it was so 
successful that, in a circular issued six years after the experiment 
had been in operation, it was announced that “ the bead master 
had never once exercised his right of veto on their proceedings.’* 
It may he said that Rowland Hill, as an cduaitinnist, is entitled 
to a place side by side with Arnold of Rugby, and was equally 
successful with him in making moral influence of the highe.st 
kind the predominant power in school discipline. After his 
marriage in 1827 Hill removed to a new school at Bruce Gistle, 
Tottenham, which he conducted until failing health compelled 
him to retire in 1833. About this time he became secretary 
of Gibbon Wakefield’s scheme for colonizing Soutli Australia, 
the objects of which he explained in 1832 in a pamphlet on 
Home Colonies, afterwards ptirtly reprinted during tiie Irish 
famine under the title Home Colonies for Irelafid, It was in 1835 
that his zeal as an administrative reformer was first directed 
to the postal system. The discovery which resulted from these 
investigations is when stated so easy of comprehension that 
there is great danger of losing sight of its originality and thorough- 
ness. A fact which enhances its merit was that he was not a 
post-office official, and possessed no practical experience of the 
details of the old system. After a lalxirious collection of statistics 
he succeeded in demonstrating that the principal expense of 
letter carriage was in receiving and distributing, and that the 
cost of conveyance differeii so little with the distance that a 
uniform rate of postage was in reality the fairest to all parties 
that could be adopted. Trusting also that the deficiency in 
the postal rate would be made up by the immense increase of 
correspondence, and by the saving which would be obtained 
from prepayment, fnim improved methods of keeping accounts, 
and from lessening the expense of distribution, he in his famous 
pamphlet published in 1837 recommended that within the 
United Kingdom the mte for letters not exceeding half an ounce 
in weight should be only one penny. The employment of postage 
stamps is mentioned only as a suggestion, and in the following 
words: “ Perhaps the difficulties might be obviated by using a 
bit of paper just large enough to bear the stamp, and covered 
at the back with a glutinous wash which by applying a little 
moisture might be attached to the back of the letter.” l^oposals 
so striking and novel in regard to a subject in which every one 
had a personal interest commanded immediate and general 
attention. So great became the pressure of public opinion 
against the opposition offered to the measure by official pre- 
possessions and prejudices that in 1838 the House of Commons 
appointed a committee to examine the subject. The committee 
having reported favourably, a bill to cany out HilPs recom- 
mendations was brought in by the government. I'he act received 
the royal assent in 1839, and after an intermediate rate of four- 
pence had been in operation from the 5th of December of that 
year, the penny rate commenced on the loth of January 1840. 
Hill received an appointment in the Trrasury in order to super- 
intend the introduction of his reforms, but he was compelled 
to retire when the Liberal go^'emment resigned office in 1841. 
In consideration of the loss he thus sustained, and to mark the 
public appreciation of his services, he was in 1846 presented 
witli the sum of £13,360. On the Liberals returning to office 


in the same year he was appointed secretary to the postmaster- 
general and in 1854 he was made chief secretary. His ability 
as a practical administrator enabled him to supplement his 
origin^ discovery by measures realizing its benefits in a degree 
commensurate with continually improving facilities of com- 
munication, and in a manner best combining cheapness with 
efficiency. In i860 his services were rewarded with the honour 
I of knighthood ; and when failing health compelled him to resign 
his office in 1864, he received from parliament a grant of £20,000 
and was also allowed to retain his full salary of £2000 a year 
as retiring pension. In 1864 the university of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of D.C.L., and on the 6th of June 1879 he was 
presented with the freedom of the city of London. 'The pre- 
sentation, on account of his infirm health, took place at his 
residence at Hampstead, and he died on the 27th of August 
following. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

He wrote, in conjunction with his brotlicr, Arthur Plill, a History 
of Penny Postage, iniblishecl in 1880, with an introductory memoir by 
his nephew, G. Birkbeck Hill. See also Sir Rowlcmd Hill^ the Story 
of a Great Reform, told by his daughter (igoy). To commemorate 
his memory the Rowland Hill Memorial and ]^nevolent Fund was 
founded shortly after his death for tho purpose of relieving distressed 
persons connected with the post office who were outside tho scope 
of the Superannuation Act. See also Post and Postal Servick. 

HILI^ ROWLAND HILL, 1ST Viscount (1772-1842), British 
general, was the second son of (Sir) John Hill, of Hawkstone, 
Shropsliire, and nephew of the Rev. Rowland Hill (1744-1833), 
W'as bom at Prees Hall near Hawkstone on the nth of August 
1772. He was gazetted to the 38th regiment in 1790, obtaining 
permission at the same time to study in a military academy at 
Strassburg, where he continued after removing into the 53rd 
regiment with the rank of lieutenant in 1791. In the beginning 
of 1793 raised a company, and was promoted to the rank of 
captain. I’he same year he acted as .assistant secretary to the 
British minister at Genoa, and served with distinction as a staff 
officer in the siege of 'roulon. Hill took part in many minor 
expeditions in the folUiwing years. In 1800, when only twenty- 
eight, he was made a brevet colonel, and in 1801 he served with 
distinction in Sir Ralph Abercromby’s expedition to Egypt, and 
was wounded at the battle of Alexandria. Tie continued to 
command his regiment, the 90th, until 1803, when he became a 
brigadier-general. During his regimental command he introduced 
a regimental school and a sergeants* mess. He held various 
commands as brigadier, and after 1805 as major-general, in 
Ireland. In 1805 he commanded a brigade in the abortive 
Hanover expedition. In 1808 he was appointed to a brigade in 
the force sent to Portugal, and from Vimeira to Vittoria, in 
advance or retreat, he proved himself Wellington’s ablest tuid 
most indefatigable coadjutor. He led a brigade at Vimeira, 
at Corunna and at Oporto, and a division at Talavcra (see 
Peninsular War). His capacity for independent command 
was fully demonstrated in the campaigns of 1810, 1811 and 
1812. In 1811 he annihilated a French detachment under 
Girard at Arroyo-dos-Molinos, and early in 1812, having now 
attiined a rank of lieutenant-general (January 1812) and become 
a K.B. (March), he carried by assault the important works of 
Almaraz on the Tagus. Hill led the right wing of Wellington’s 
army in the Salamanca campaign in 1812 and at the battle of 
Vittoria in 1813. J^tcr in this year he conducted the investment 
of Pampeluna and fought with the greatest distinction at the 
Nivelle and the Nive. In the invasion of France in 1814 his corps 
was victoriously engaged both at Orthez and at Toulouse. Hill 
was one of the general officers rewarded for their services by 
peerages, his title being at first Baron Hill of Almaraz and 
Hawkstone, and he received a pension, the thanks of parliament 
and the freedom of the city of 1-ondon. For about two years 
previous to his elevation to the peerage, he had been M.P. for 
Slirewsbury, In 1815 the news of Napoleon’s return from Elba 
was followed by the assembly of an Anglo-Allied array (see 
Waterloo Campaign) in the Netherlands, and Hill was appointed 
to one of the two corps commands in this army. At Waterloo he 
led tlie famous charge of Sir Frederick Adams’s brigade against 
the Imperial Guard, and for some time it was thought that he 
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had fallen in the He escaped^ however^ without a wounds 

and continued with the army in Fwmce until its withdrawal in 
i8i8. Hill lived in retirement for some years at his estate of 
Hardwicke Grange. He carried the royal standard at the corona- 
tion of George IV. and became general in 1825. When Wellington 
became premier in 1828, he received the appointment of general 
commandin^-in*chicf, and on resigning this office in 1842 he was 
created a viscount. He died on the loth of December of the 
same year. Lord Hill was, next to Wellington, the most popular 
and able soldier of his time in the British service, and was so 
much beloved by the troops, especially those under his immediate 
command, that he gained from them the title of “ the soldier’s 
friend.” He was a G.C.B. and and held the grand 

crosses of various*foreign orders, amongst them the Russian St 
George and the Austrian Maria Theresa. 

The Life of Lord Hill, G.C.B. ^ by Rev. Edwin Sidney, appeared in 
f845- 

HILL (O. Eng. hyll ; cf. Low Ger. hull, Mid. Dutch hid, allied 
to I-at. celsus, high, colln, hill, &c.), a natural elevation of the 
earth’s surface. The term is now usually confined to elevations 
lower than a mountain, but formerly was used for all such 
elevations, high or low. 

HILLAH, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the pashalik of Bagdad, 
60 m. S. of the city of Bagdad, in 32° 28' 35^^ N., 44® 48' 40 E., 
formerly the capital of a sanjak and the residence of a mutasserif, 
who in 1893 transferred to Diwanieh. It is situated on both 
banks of the Euphrates, the two parts of the town being con- 
nected by a floating bridge, 450 ft. in length, in the midst of a 
very fertile district. The estimated population, which includes a 
large numljer of Jews, vjiries from 6000 to 12,000. The town has 
suffered much from the periodical breaking of the Ilindieh dam 
and the consequent deflection of the waters of the Euphrates to 
the westward, as a result of which at times the Euphrates at this 
point has been entirely dry. This deflection of water has also 
seriously interfered with the palm groves, the cultivation of 
which constitutes a large part of the industry of the surrounding 
country along the river. The bazaars of IJillah are relatively 
large and well supplied. Many of the houses in the town are 
built of brick, not a few bearing an inscription of Nebuchadrezzar, 
obtained from the ruins of Babylon, which lie less than an hour 
away to the north. 

BiBUooRAPiiy.- - C. J. Rich, Babylon and Vcrscpolis (1839) ; J. K. 
Peters, Nippur (iH<57) ; H. Rassam, Asshnr and the Land of Nimrod 
[iStjy) ; H. V. Geere, By Nile and Euphrates (1904). (J. P. Pe.) 

HILLARD, GEORGE STILLMAN (i8o8>-i87g), American 
lawyer and author, was bom at Machias, Maine, on tlie 22nd of 
September 1808. After graduating at Harvard C'ollege in 1828, 
he taught in the Round Hill School at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. He graduated at the Harvard Law School in 1832, and 
in 1833 he was admitted to the bar in Boston, where he entered 
into partnership with Charles Sumner. He was a member of the 
.state House of Representatives in 1836, of the state Senate in 
1850, and of the state constitutional convention of 1853, and 
in 1866-70 was United States district attorney for Massa- 
chusetts. He devoted a large portion of his time to literature. 
He l^ecamc a member of the editorial staff of the Christian 
Register, a Unitarian weekly, in 1833 ; in 1834 he became editor 
of the American Jurist (1829-1843), a legal journal to which 
Sumner, Simon Greenlcaf and 'I'heron Metcalf contributed ; and 
from 1856 to 1 86 1 he was an associate editor of the Boston 
Courier, His publications include an edition of Edmund 
Spenser’s works (in 5 vols., 1839); Selections from the Writings of 
W alter Savage Land(fr{i^^(y) ; Six Months in Italy (2 vols., 1853) ; 
Life and Campaigns of George B, McClellan (1864) ; a part of the 
Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor (1876) ; besides a 
series of school readers and many articles in periodicals and 
encyclopaedias. He died in Boston on the 21st of January 
1879. 

HILLEERAND, KARL (1829-1884), German author, was 
born at Giessen on the r7th of September 1829, his father 
Joseph Hillebrand (1788-1871) being a literary historian and 
writer on philosophic subjects. Karl Hillebrand became involved, 
as a student in Heidelberg, in the Baden revolutionary move- 


ment, and was imprisoned in Ra.statt. He succeeded in escaping 
and lived for a time in Strassburg, Paris— where for several 
month.s he was Heine’s .secretary— and Bordeaux. He continued 
his studies, and after obtaining the doctor’s degree at the 
Sorbonne, he was appointed teacher of German in the icole 
militaire at St Cyr, and shortly afterwards, professor of foreign 
literatures at Douai. On the outbreak of the Franco-(^erman 
War he re.signed his professorship and acted for a time as 
correspondent to The Times in Italy. He then settled in 
Florence, where he died on the 19th of October 1884. Hillc- 
brand wrote with facility and elegance in French, English and 
Italian, besides his own language. His essays, collected under 
the title Zeiten, V biker und Menschen (Berlin, 1874-1885), show 
clear di.scemment, a finely balanced cosniopoliUin judgment 
and grace of style. He undertook to write the Geschichte Frank- 
reichs von der Thronbesteigimg Ludwig Philipps his zum Fall 
Napoleons III., but only two volumes were completed (to 1848) 
(2nd ed., 1881-1882). In French he published Des conditions 
de la bonne comedie (1863), La Prusse contemporaine (1867), 
iCtudes iiali ennes {1S6H), and a translation of O. Muller’s Griechi- 
sche Literaturgeschichie (3rd ed., 1883). In Engli.sh he published 
his Ro\^al Institution l^ectiires on German Thought during the 
Last Tim Hundred Years (1880). He also edited a collection 
of essays dealing with Italy, under the title Italia (4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1874-1877). 

Set* H. Homberger, Karl Hillebrand (Berlin, 1884). 

HILLEL, Jewish rabbi, of Babylonian origin, lived at Jeru- 
salem in the time of King Herod. Though ])ard pressed by 
poverty, he applied himself to study in the schools of Shemaiah 
and Abtalion (Sameas and Pollion in Josephus). On account 
of his comprehensive learning and his rare cjualities he was 
numbered among the recognized leaders of the Pharisaic scribes. 
Tradition assigns him the highest dignity of th(^ Sanhedrin, 
under the title of nasi (“ prince ”), about a hundred years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, i.e. about 30 n.c. The date at 
least can be recognized as historic ; the fact that Hillel took 
a leading position in the council can also be established. The 
epithet ha-zaken (“ the elder ”), which usually accompanies 
his name, proves him to have been a member of the Sanhedrin, 
and according to a trustworthy authority Hillel filled his leadii^ 
position for forty years, dying, therefore, abt)ut a.d. 10. His 
descendants remained, with few exceptions, at the head of 
Judaism in Palestine until the beginning of the 5lh century, 
two of them, his grandson Gamaliel 1. and the latter’s son 
Simon, during the time when the Temple was still standing. 
The fact that Josephus ( Vila 38) ascribes to Simon descent from 
a very distinguished stock {ykvo^n a-^ltuSpa haforffov), shows in 
what degree of estimation Hillers descendants stood. When 
the dignity of nasi became afterwards hereditary among them, 
Hillcl’s ancestry, perhaps on the ground of old family traditions, 
was traced back to David. Hillel is especially noted for the 
fact that he gave a definite form to the Jewish traditional 
learning, as it had been developed and made into the ruling and 
conserving factor of Judaism in the latter days of the second 
Temple, and particularly in the centuries following the destruction 
of the Temple. He laid down seven rules for the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, and these became the foundation of rabbinical 
hermeneutics ; and the ordering of the traditional doctrines 
into a ^Yhole, effected in the Mishna by his successor Judah L, 
two hundred years after Hillers death, was probably likewise 
due to his instigation. 'Fhe tendency of his theory and practice 
in matters pertaining to the Law is evidenced by the fact that 
in general he advanced milder and more lenient views in op- 
position to his colleague Shammai, a contrast which after the 
death of the two masters, but not until after the destruction of 
the Temple, was maintained in the strife kept up between the 
two schools named the House of Hillel and the Hcnise of Shammai. 
The well-known institution of the Prosbol (7rf)0(r/Ioh7i\ introduced 
by Hillel, was intended to avert the evil consequences of the 
scriptural law of release in the seventli year (Deut. xv. i). He 
was led to this, as is expressly set forth (M, Gii{in, iv. 3), by a 
regard for the welfare of the community. Hillel lived in the 
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memory of posterity chiefly as the great teacher who enjoined 
and practised the virtues of charity, humility and true piety. 
His proverbial sayings, in particular, a great number of which 
were written down partly in Aramaic, partly in Hebrew, strongly 
affected the spirit both of his contemporaries and of the succeed- 
ing generations. In his Maxims {Aboih, i. 12) he recommends 
the love of peace and the love of mankind beyond all else, and 
his own love of peace sprang from the tenderness and deep 
humility which were essential features in his character, as has 
been illu.stnited by many anecdotes. Hillers patience has 
become proverbial. One of his sayings commends humility 
in the following paradox : “ My abasement is my exaltation.” 
His charity towards men is given its finest expression in the 
answer which he made to a proselyte who asked to be taught 
the commandments of the Torah in the shortest possible form : 
‘‘ What is unpleasant to thyself that do not to thy neighbour ; 
this is the whole Law, all else is but its exposition.” This allu.sion 
to the scriptural injunction to love one’s neighbour (Lev. xix. 
18) as the fundamental law of religious morals, became in a 
certain sense a commonplace of Pharisaic scholasticism. For the 
Pharisee who accepts the answer of Jesus regarding that funda- 
mental doctrine which ranks the love of one’s neighlK)ur as 
the highest duty after the love of God (Mark xii. 33), does .so 
because as a disciple of Hillel the idea is familiar to him. St 
Paul also (Gal. v. 14) doubtless learned this in the school of 
Gamaliel. Hillel emphasized the connexion between duty 
towards one’s neighbour and duty towards oneself in the epi- 
grammatic saying : “ If 1 am not for myself, who is for me ? 
And if 1 .am for myself alone, what then am 1 ? And if nf)t now, 
then when?” {Ahoth^ i. 14). The duty of working both with 
and for men he teaches in the sentence : “ Separate not thyself 
from the congregation ” {ih. ii. 4). The duty of con.sidering 
oneself part of common humanity, of not differing from others 
by any peculiarity of behaviour, he sums up in the words ; 
“ Appetir neither naked nor clothed, neither .sitting nor standing, 
neither laughing nor weeping ” {Tosef. Bcr. c. ii.). The command 
to love one’s neighbour inspired also Hillel’s injunction (Aboth, 
ii. 4) : “ Judge not thy neighbour until thou art in his place ” 
(cf. Matt. vii. i). The disinterested pursuit of learning, study 
for study’s sake, is commended in many of Hillel’s sayings 
as being what is best in life : “ He who wishes to miike a name 
for himself loses his name ; he who does not increase [his know- 
ledge) decreases it ; he who does not learn is worthy of death ; 
ho who works for the sake of a crown is lost” {Aboth, i. 13). 

He who occupies himself much with learning makes his life ” 
(rb. ii. 7). “ He who has acquired the words of doctrine has 

ac(juired the life of the world to come ” (//;.). “ Say not : When 
J am free from other occnipations I .shall study ; for may be thou 
shall never at all be free ” (ib. 4). One of his strings of proverbs 
runs as follows : “ The uncultivated man is not innocent ; the 
ignorant man is not devout ; the ba.shful man learns not ; the 
wrathful man teaches not ; he who is much absorbed in trade 
cannot become wise ; where no men are, there strive thy.self 
to be a man ” (ib, 5). The almost mystical profundity of Hillel’s 
consciousness of God is shown in the words spoken by him on 
the occasion of a feast in the Temple — words alluding to the 
throng of people gathered there which he puts into the mouth 
of God Himself : “ If I am here every one is here ; if I 
urn not here no one is here ” {Sukkah 53a). In like manner 
Hillel makes God say to Israel, referring to Exodus xx. 24 : 
” Whither I please^ thither will I go ; if thou come into my 
house I come into thy hou.se ; if I come not into my house, I 
come not into thine ” {ib,). 

It is noteworthy that no miraculous legends are connected 
with Hillel’s life. A scholastic tradition, however, tells of 
a voice from heaven which made itself heard when the wise men 
had assembled in Jericho, saying : “ Among those here present 
is one who would have deserved the Holy Spirit to rest upon 
him, if his time had been worthy of it.” And all eyes turned 
towards Hillel {Tos. Soiah, xiii. 3). When he died lamentation 
was made for him as follows : Woe for the humble, woe for 
the pious, woe for the disciple of Ezra I ” (ib.) 


Hillel II., one of the patriarchs belonging to the family of Hillel I., 
lived in Tiberias about the middle of the 4th century, and introduced 
the arrangement of the calendar through which the Jews of the 
Diaspora became independent of Palestine in the uniform fixation 
of the new moons and feasts. 

The Rabbi Hillel, who in the 4th century made the remarkable 
declaration that Israel need not expect a Messiah, because the promise 
of a Messiah had already been fulfilled in the days of King Hezekiah 
(Babli, Sanhedrin f 99.1), is probably Hillel, the Son of Samuel ben 
Nahmaii, a well-known expounder of the scriptures. (W. Ba.) 

HILLER, FERDINAND (1811-1885), German composer, was 
l)om at Frankfort-on-Main, on the 24th of October 1811. His 
first master was Aloys Schmitt, and when he was ten years of 
age his compositions and talent led his father, a well-to-do man, 
to send him to Hummel in Weimar. There he devoted himself 
to composition, among his work being the entr’actes to Maria 
Stuart, through which he made Goethe’s acquaintance. Under 
Hummel, Hiller made great strides as a pianist, so much so that 
early in 1827 he went on a tour to Vienna, where he met Beethoven 
and produced his first quartet. After a brief visit home Hiller 
went^to Paris in 1829, where he lived till 1836. His father’s 
death necessitated his return to Frankfort for a time, but on the 
8th of January 1839 he produced at Milan his opera La Romilda, 
and began to write his oratorio Die Zerstbrung Jerusalems, one of 
his best works, llien he went to Leipzig, to his friend Mendels- 
sohn, where in 1843-1844 he conducted a number of the Gewand- 
haus concerts and produced his oratorio. After a further visit 
to Italy to study sacred music, Hiller produced two operas, Ein 
Traum and Conradin, at Dresden in 1845 1847 respectively ; 

he went as conductor to Diisseldorf in 1847 and Cologne in 1850, 
and conducted at the Opera Italien in Paris in 1851 and 1852. 
At ('ologne he became a power as conductor of the Giirzenich 
concerts and head of the Conservatorium. In 1884 he retired, 
and died on the 12th of May in the following year. Hiller 
frequently visited England. He composed a work for the 
opening of the Royal Albert PTall, his Nala and Damayanii was 
performed at Birmingham, and he gave a series of pianoforte 
recitals of his own compositions at the Hanover Square Rooms 
in 1871. He had a perfect mastery over technique and form in 
musical composit ion, but his works are generally dry. lie was a 
sound pianist and teacher, and occasionally a brilliant writer on 
musical matters. His compositions, numbering about two 
hundred, include six operas, two oratorios, six or seven cantatas, 
much chamber music and a once-popular pianoforte concerto. 

HILLER, JOHANN ADAM (1728-1804), German musical 
composer, was born at Wendisch-Ossig near Gorlitz in Silesia on 
the 25th of December 1728. By the death of his father in 1734 
he was left dependent to a large extent on the charity of friends. 
Entering in 1747 the Kreuzschule in Dresden, the school attended 
many years afterwards by Richard Wagner, he subsequently 
went to the university of Leipzig, where he studied jurisprudence, 
supporting himself by giving music lessons, and also by per- 
forming at concerts both on the flute and as a vocalist. Gradually 
he adopted music as his .sole profe.ssion, and devoted himself more 
especially to the permanent establishment of a concert institute 
at Leipzig, It was he who in 1781 originated the celebrated 
Gewandhaus concerts which still flourish at Leipzig. In 1789 
he became “ cantor ” of the Thomas school there, a position 
previously held by John Sebastian Bach. He died in Leipzig on 
the i6th of June 1804. Two of his pupils placed a monument to 
his memory in front of the Thomas school. Hiller’s compositions 
comprise almost every kind of church music, from the cantata to 
the simple chorale. But much more important are his operettas, 
14 in number, which for a long time retained their place on the 
boards, and had considerable influence on the development of 
light dramatic music in Germany. Tlie Jolly Cobbler, Love in the 
Country and the Village Barber were amongst the most popular 
of his w'orks. Hiller also excelled in sentimental songs and ballads. 
With great simplicity of structure his music combines a consider- 
able amount of genuine melodic invention. Although an admirer 
and imitator of the Italian school, Hiller fully appreciated the 
greatness of Handel, and did much for the appreciation of his 
music in Germany. It was under his direction that the Messiah 
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was for the first time given at Berlin, more than forty years after 
the composition of tlmt great work. Hiller was also a writer on 
music, and for some years (1766-1770) edited a musical weekly 
periodical named WdchentLiche Nachrichten und Anmerkungen die 
Musik betreffend. 

HILLIARD, LAWRENCE (d. 1640), English miniature painter. 
The date of his birth is not known, but he died in 1640, He was 
the son of Nicholas Hilliard, and evidently derived his Christian 
name from that of his grandmother. He adopted his father’s 
profession and worked out the unexpired time of his licence after 
Nicholas Hilliard died. It was from T.awrence Hilliard that 
Charles I. received the portrait of Queen Elizabetli now at 
Montagu House, since van der Dort’s catalogue describes it as 
“ done by old Hilliard, and bought by the king of young Hilliard.” 
In 1624 he was paid £42 from the treasury for five pictures, but 
the warrant docs not specify whom they represented. His 
portraits are of great rarity, two of the most beautiful being those 
in the collections of Earl Beauchamp and Mr J. Pierpont Morgan. 
They are as a rule signed L.H., but are also to be distinguished by 
the beauty of the calligraphy in which the inscriptions round the 
portraits are written. The writing is as a rule very florid, full of 
exquisite curves and flourishes, and more elaborate than the more 
formal handwriting of Jjficholas Hilliard. The colour sclieme 
adopted by the son is richer and more varied than that used by 
the father, and I^wrence Hilliard’s miniatures are not so hard as 
are those of Nicholas, and are marked by more shade and a 
greater effect of atmosphere. (G. C. W.) 

HILLIARD, NICHOLAS (c. 1537-1619), the first true English 
miniature painter, is said to have been the son of Richard Hilliard 
of Exeter, high sheriff of the city and county in 1560, by Lawrence, 
daughter of John Wall, gt)ldsmith, of London, and was born 
probably about 1537. He was appointed goldsmith, carver and 
portrait painter to Queen Elizabeth, and engraved the Creat Seal 
of England in 1586. He was in high favour with James I. as well 
as with Elizabeth, and from the king received a special patent of 
appointment, dated the 5th of May 1617, and granting him a sole 
licence for the royal work for twelve years. He is believed to 
have been the author of an important treatise on miniature 
painting, now preserved in the Bodleian Library, but it seems 
more probable that the author of that treatise was John do 
Critz, Serjeant Painter to James L It is probable, however, 
that the treatise was taken down from the instructions of Hilliard, 
for the benefit of one of his pupils, perhaps Isaac Oliver. 

The esteem of his countrymen for Hilliard is testified to by 
Dr Donne, who in a poem called “ The Storm ” ( 1 597) praises the 
work of this artist. He painted a portrait of himself at the age of 
thirteen, and is said to have executed one of Mary queen of 
Scots when he was eighteen years old. He died on the 7th of 
January 1619, and was buried in St Martin ’.S'in-the-h’ields, 
Westminster, leaving by his will twenty shillings to the poor of 
the parish, £30 between his two sisters, some goods to his maid- 
servant, and all the rest of his effects to his son, Lawrence 
Hilliard, his sole executor. 

It seems to be pretty certain that he visited France, and that he 
is the artist alluded to in the papers of the due d’Alengon under 
the name of “ Nicholas Belliart, peintre anglois,” who w^as 
painter to this prince in 1577, receiving a stipend of 200 livres. 
The miniature of Mademoiselle de Sourdis, in the collection of 
Mr J. Pierpont Morgan, is certainly the work of Hilliard, and is 
dated 1577, in which year she was a maid of honour at the 
French Court ; and other portraits which are his work are 
believed to represent Gabrielle d’Estrecs, niece of Madame de 
Sourdis, la Princesse dc Conde and Madame de Montgomery. 

For further information respecting Hilliard’s sojourn in France, 
see the privately printed catiilogiie of the collection of miniatures 
belonging to Mr J. Pierpont Morgan, compiled by Dr G. C. 
Williamson. (G. C. W.) 

HILLSDALE, a city and the county-scat of Hillsdale county, 
Michigan, U.S.A., about 87 m. W. by S. of Detroit. Pop. 
(1900) 4151, of whom 300 were foreign-bom ; (1904, state 
census) 4809. Hillsdale is served by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern railway. It has a public library, and is the seat of 


Hillsdale College (co-educational. Free Baptist), which was 
opened as Michigan Central College, at Spring Arbor, Michigan, 
in 1844, was removed to Hillsdale and received its present 
name in 1853 and was re-opened here in 1855. college 
in 1907-1908 had 22 instructors and 345 students. The city 
is a centre for a rich farming region ; among its manufactures 
arc gasoline and gas engines, screen doors, wagons, barrels, 
shoes, fur-coats and flour. Hillsdale was first settled in 1837, 
was incorporated as a village in 1847, and was chartered as 
a city in 1869. 

HILL TIPPER A, or Tripura, a native state of India, adjoining 
the British district of Tippera, in Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Area, 4086 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 173,325 ; estimated revenue, 
£55^000. Six panillel ranges of hill cross it from north to south, 
at an average distance of 1 2 m. apart. The hills are covered 
for the most part with bamboo jungle, while the low ground 
abounds with trees of various kinds, canebrakes and swamps. 
The principal crop and food staple is rice. The other articles 
of produce arc cotton, chillies and vegetables. The chief exports 
are cotton, timber, oilseeds, bamboo canes, thatching -grass 
and firewood, on all of which tolls are levied. Tlie chief rivers 
are the Gumti, Haora, Khoyai, Dulai, Manu and Fenny (Pheni). 
During the heavy rains the people in the plains use boats us 
almost the sole means of conveyance. 

1'he history of the state includes two distinct periods — the 
traditional period described in the Rajmalaf or “ Chronicles 
of the Kings of Tippera,” and the period since a.d. 1407. 
The Rajmala is a history in Bengali verse, compiled by the 
Brahmans of the court of Tripura. In the early history of the 
state, the rajas were in a state of chronic feud with all the 
neighbouring countries. The worship of Siva was here, as 
elsewhere in India, associated with the practice of human 
.sacrifice, and in no part of India were more victims offered. 
It was not until the beginning of ilie 17th century that the 
Moguls obtained any footing in this country. When the h'ast 
India Company obtained the diwant or financial administration 
of Bengal in 1765, so much of Tippera as had been placed on 
the Mahommedan rent-roll came under British rule. Since 
1808, each successive ruler has received investiture from the 
British government. In October 1905 the state was attached 
to the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It has a 
chronological era of its own, adopted by Raja Birraj, from 
whom the present raja is 93rd in descent. The year 1875 
corresponded with 1285 of the Tippera era. 

Besides being the ruler of Hill Tipfxjra, the raja holds un 
estate in the British district of I'ippcra, called rliakla Roshnabad, 
which is far the most valuable of his p)ssessions. The capital 
is Agartala (pop. 9513), where there is an Arts College. The 
raja's palace and other public buildings were seriously damaged 
by the earthquake of the 12th of June 1897. The late raja, 
who died from the result of a motor-car accident in 1909, 
succeeded his father in 1896, but he had taken a large share 
in the adininistnition of the state for some years previously. 
The principle of succession, which had often caused serious 
disputes, was defined in 1904, to the effect that the chief may 
nominate any male descendant through males from himself 
or from any male ancestor, but failing such nomination, then 
the rule of primogeniture applies. 

HILTON, JOHN (1804-1878), British surgeon, was bom at 
Castle Hedingham, in Essex, in 1804. He entered Guy’s Hos- 
pital in 1824, He was appointed demonstrator of anatomy 
in 1828, assistant-surgeon in 1845, surgeon 1849. In 1867 
he was president of the Royal College of Surgeons, of which 
he became member in 1827 and fellow in 1843, 
also delivered the Hunterian oration in 1867. As Arris and 
Gale professor (1859-1862) he delivered a course of lectures 
on “ Rest and Pain,” which have become classics. He was 
also surgeon -extraordinary to Queen Victoria. Hilton was 
the greatest anatomist of his time, and was nicknamed “ Ana- 
tomical John.” It was he who, with Joseph Towne the artist, 
enriched Guy’s Hospital with its unique collection of models. 
In his grasp of the structure and functions of the brain and 
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spinal cord he was far in advance of his contemporaries. As 
an operator he was more cautious than brilliant. This was 
doubtless due partly to his living in the pre-anaesthetics period, 
and partly to his own consummate anatomical knowledge, 
^ is indicated by the method for opening deep abscesses which 
is known by his name. But he could be bold when necessa^ ; 
he was tlie hrst to reduce a case of obturator hernia by abdominal 
section, and one of the first to practise lumbar colostomy. He 
died at Claphani on the 14th of September 1878. 

HILTON, WILLIAM (1786-1839), English painter, was born 
in Lincoln on the 3rd of June 17^, son of a portmit^paititer. 
In i8oo he was placed with the engraver J. R. Smith, and 
about tlie same time began studying in the Royal Academy 
school. He first exhibited in this institution in 1803, sending 
a Group of Banditti'’; and he soon established a reputation 
for choice of subject, and qualities of design and colour superior 
to the great mass of his contemporaries. He made a tour in 
Italy with Thomas Phillips, the portrait-painter. In 1813, 
having exhibited “Miranda and Ferdinand with tlie Logs of 
Wood,” he was elected an associate of the Academy, and in 
1820 a full academician, his diploma^picture representing 
“ Ganymede.” In 1823 he produced “ Christ crowned with 
Tiiorns,” a large and important work, subsequently bought 
out of the ('hantrey Fund ; this may be regarded as liis master- 
piece. In 1827 he succeeded Henry Thomson as keeper of the 
Academy. He died in I-ondon on the 30th of December 1839. 
Some of his best pictures remained on his hands at his decease — 
such as the “ Angel releasing Peter from Prison ” (life-size), 
painted in 1831, “ Una with the Lion entering Corceca’s Cave ” 
(1832), the “ Murder of tlie Innocents,” his last exhibited 
work (1838), “ Comus,” and “ Amphitrite.” The National 
Gallery now owns “ Edith finding the Body of Harold ” (1834), 

Cupid Disarmed,” “ Rebecca and Abraham's Servant ” 
(1829), “Nature blowing Bubbles for her Children” (1821), 
and “ Sir Calepine rescuing Serena ” (from the Faerie Queen) 
(1831). In tlie National Portrait Gallery is his likeness of John 
Keats, with whom he was acquainted. In a great school or 
period Hilton could not count as more than a respieclablc 
subordinate ; but in the British school of the earlier part of 
tlie 19th century he had sufficient elevation of aim and widtii 
of attainment to stand conspicuous. 

HILVERSUM, a town in the province of North Holland, 
i8 m. by rail S.E. of Amsterdam. It is connected with Amster- 
dam by a steam tramway, passing by way of the small fortified 
towns of Naarden and Muiden on the Zuider Zee. Pop. (1900) 
20,238. It is situated in the middle of the Gooi, a stretch of 
hilly country extending from the Zuider 2 ^*e to about 5 m. 
south of Hilversum, and composed of pine woods and sandy 
heaths. A convalescent home, the Trompenberg, was established 
here in 1874, and there are a town hall, middle-class and technical 
schools, and various places of worship, including a synagogue. | 
HihxTsum manufactures large quantities of floor-cloths and 
horse-blankets. 

HIMALAYA, tlie name given to the mountains which form 
the northern Ixiundary of India. The word is Sanskrit and 
literally signifies “ snow-abode,'’ from him, snow, and dlaya, 
alxide, and might be translated “ snowy-range,” alUiough tliat 
expression is perhaps more nearly the equivalent of Himachal, 
another Sanskrit word derived from him, snow, and dchal, 
mountain, which is practically .synonymous with Himalaya 
and is often used ,by natives of northern India. The name 
was converted by the Greeks into Emodos and Imaos, 

Modem geographers restrict tlie term Himalaya to that portion 
of the mountain region between India and Tibet enclosed within 
the arms of the Indus and the Brahmaputra, From the bend 
of the Indus southwards towards the plains of the Punjab 
to the bend of the Brahmaputra southwards towards the plains 
of Assam, through a length of 1500 m., is Himachal or Himalaya. 
Beyond tlie Indus, to the north-west, the region of mountain 
ranges which stretches to a junction with the Hindu Kush south 
of the Pamirs, is usually known as Trans-Himalaya. Thus the 
Himalaya represents the southern face of the great central 


upbeava) — ^the plateau of Tibet— tlie northern face of which is 
l^ttressed by the Kuen Lun. 

Ihroughout this vast space of elevated plateau and mountain 
face geologists now trace a system of main chains, 
or axes, extending from the Hindu Kush to Assam, 
arranged in approximately parallel lineS) 
traversed at intervals by main lines of drainage 
obliquely. Godwin-Austen indicates six of these geological axes 
as follows : 

1. The main Central Asian axis, the Kuen Lim forming the northern 
edge or ridge of the Tibetan plateau. 

2. The Trans-Himalayan chain of Muztagh (or Karakoram), 
which is lost in the Tibetan uplands, passing to the north of the 
sources of the Indus. 

3. The Ladakh chain, partly north and partly south of the Indus — 
for that river breaks across it about zoo m. above I^h. This cliain 
continues south of the Tsanpo (or Upper Brahmaputra), and becomes 
part of the Himalayan system. 

4. Tlie Zaskar, or main chain of the Himalaya, i.e. the ** snowy 
range ** par excellence which is indicated by Nanga Parbat (over- 
looking the Indus), and passes in a south-east direction to the 
southern side of the Dcosai plains. Thence, bending slightly souUi, 
it extends in the line of snowy peaks which arc seen from Simla to tlie 
famous peaks of Gangotri and Nanda Devi. Tliis is the best known 
range of the Himalaya. 

5. The outer Himal.'iya or Pir Panjal-Dhaoladhar ridge. 

6. The Sul>-Hiuudaya, which is " easily defined by the fringing 
line of hills, more or less broad, and in places very distinctly marked 
off from the main chain by open valleys (dhuns) or narrow valleys, 
parallel to the main axis of the chain." These include the Siwaliks. 

Interspersed between these main geological axes are many 
other minor ridges, on some of which are pe^s of great elevation. 
In fact, the geological axis seldom coincides with the line of 
highest elevation, nor must it be confused with the main lines 
of watcr-divide of the Himalaya. 

On the north and north-west of Kashmir the great water- 
divide which separates the Indus drainage area from that of 
the Yarkand and other rivers of Chinese Turkestan rte great 
has been explored by Sir F. Younghusband, and sub- narttem 
sequenlly by H. H. P. Deasy. The general result wmtarabed 
of their investigations has been to prove that the •^^*^** 
Muztagh range, as it trends south-eastwards and finally forms a 
continuous mountain barrier together with the Karakoram, 
is the true water-divide west of the I’ibctan plateau. Shutting 
off the sources of the Indus affluents from those of the Central 
Asian system of hydrography, this great water-parting is dis- 
tinguished by a group of peaks of whii h the altitude is hardly 
less than that of the Eastern Himalaya. Mount Godwin-Auslen 
(28,250 ft, high), only 750 ft. lower than Everest, affords an 
excellent example in Asiatic geography of a dominating, peak- 
crowned water-parting or divide. From Kailas on the far west 
to the extreme north-eastern sources of the lirahmaputra, the 
great northern w^ater-parting of the Indo-Tibetan highlands has 
only been occasionally touched. Littlcdale, du Rhins and 
Bonvalot may have stood on it as they looked southwards towards 
Lhasa, but for some 500 or 600 m. east of Kailas it appears to be 
lost in the mazes of the minor ranges and ridges of the Tibetan 
plateau. Nor can it be said to be as yet well defined to the east 
of Lhasa. 

The Tibetan plateau, or Chang, breaks up about the meridian 
of 92® E., and to the east of this meridian the affluents of the 
Tsanpo (the same river as the Dihong and subsequently 
as the Brahmaputra) drain no longer from the elevated r^t. 
plateau, but from the rugged slopes of a wild region 
of mountains which assumes a systematic conformation where 
its successive ridges are arranged in concentric curves around 
the great bend of the Brahmaputra, wherein are hidden the 
sources of all the great rivers of Burma and China. Neither 
immediately beyond tliis great bend, nor within it in the Hima- 
layan regions lying north of Assam and east of Bhutan, have 
scientific investigations yet been systematically carried out ; 
but it is known that the largest of the Himalayan affluents of 
the Brahmaputra west of the bend derive their sources from the 
Tibetan plateau, and break down through the containing bands 
of hills, carrying dqx>sits of gold from their sources to the plains, 
as do all the rivers of Tibet. 
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Although the northern limits of the Tsanpo basin are not 
sufficiently well known to locate the Indo-Tibetan watershed 
Him imy approxfanately, there exists some scattered 

evidence of the nature of that strip of Northern Hima- 
tt9 on the Tibeto-Nepalese border which lies between 
chminot the line of greatest elevation and the trough of the 
Tsanpo. Recent mvestigations show that all the 
chief rivers of Nepal flowing southwards to the Tarai 
take their rise north of the line of highest crests, the “ main 
range ” of the Himalaya ; and that some of them drain long 
lateral high-level valleys enclosed between minor ridges whose 
strike is parallel to tbe axis of the Himalaya and, occasionally, 
almost at right angles to the course of the main drainage channels 
breaking down to the plains. This formation brings the 
southern edge of the Tsanpo basin to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the banks of that river, which runs at its foot like a 
drain flanking a wall. It also affords material evidence of that 
wrinkling or folding action w’hich accompanied the process of 
upheaval, when the Central Asian highlands were raised, which 
is more or less marked throughout the whole of tlie north-west 
Indian borderland. North of Bhutan, bctw'een the Himalayan 
ert^st and Lhasa, this formation is approximately maintained ; 
farther east, although the same natural forcc.s first resulted in 
the same effect of successive folds of the earth’s crust, forming 
extensive carves of ridge and furrow, the abundant rainfall 
and the totally distinct climatic conditions which govern the 
processes of denudation subsequently led to the erosion of 
deeper valleys enclosed between forest-covered ranges which 
rise steeply from the river banks. 

Although suggestions have been made of the existence of 
higher peaks north of the Himalaya tlian tliat which dominates 
the Everest group, no evidence has been adduced to 
^ contention. On the other hand the 
pemka, observations of Major Ryder and other .surveyors who 
explored from Lhasa to the sources of the Brahmaputra 
and Indus, at the conclusion of the Tibetan mission in 1904, 
conclusively prove that Mount Everest, which appears from the 
Tibetan plateau as a single dominating peak, has no rival amongst 
Himalayan altitudes, whilst the very remarkable investigations 
made by permission of the Nepal durbar from j>eaks near Kath- 
mandu ill 1903, by Captain Wood, R.E., not only place the 
Everest group apart from other peaks with which they have been 
confused by scientists, isolating them in tlie topographical system 
of Nepal, but clearly siiow tliat there is no one dominating and 
continuous range indicating a main Himalayan chain which 
includes both Everest and Kinchinjunga. The main features of 
Nepalese topography £ire now fairly well defined. So much 
controversy lias been aroused on the subject of Himalayan 
altitudes that the present position of scientific analysis in relation 
to them may be shortly stated. The heights of peaks determined 
by exact processes of trigonometrical observation are bound to 
be more or less in error for three reasorLs : (1) the extraordinary 
geoiclal deformation of the level surface at the observing stations 
in submontane regions ; (3) ignorance of the laws of refraction 
when rays traverse rarefied air in snow-covered region.s ; (3) 
ignorance of the variations in the actual height of peaks due to 
the increase, or decrease, of snow. 'J’he vdue of the heights 
attached to the three highest mountains in the world are, for 
these reasons, adjudged by Colonel S. G. Burrard, tlie Supt. 
Trigonometrical Surveys in India, to be in probable error to the 
following extent : 



Present Survey 

Most probable 


Value of Height 

Value. 

Mount Everest . . . 1 

29,002 

29,141 

Kn (Godwin Austen) . . 

28,250 

28,191 

Kinchinjunga 

28,146 

28,225 


These determinations have the effect of placing Kinchinjunga 
second and Kg third on the list. (T. H. H.*) 

Geology , — The Himalaya have been formed by violent crumpling 
of the earth's crust along the southern margin of the great tableland 
of Central Asia. Outside the arc of the mountain chain no sign of 
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this cmmpHng is to be detected except in the Sail Range, and tlie 
Peninsula of India has been entirely free from folding of any im*- 
portanoe since early Palaeozoic times, if not since the Archean 

? eriod itself. But the contrast between the Himalaya and the 
'eninsula is not confined to their structure : tlie difference in the 
rocks themselves is equally striking. In the Himalaya the geological 
sequence, from the Ortlovician to the KcKene, is almost ctitiwly 
marine ; there are indeed occasional broaiks in the scries, but during 
nearly the whole of this long period tlie Himalayan region, or at 
least its northern part, must have been beneath the sea — the Central 
Meditcrratifian Sea of Noumayr or 'I'elhys of Suess. In the peniiu)ula, 
however, no marine fossils have yet been found of earlier dale thaw 
Jurassic and Cretaceous, and these ore confined to the neigbbourho^ 
of the coasts ; the principal fossilifcrous deposits are the plant- 
bearing beds of the Gondw'ana series, and there can be no doubt that, 
at least since the Carl)oniferous ])oriod, nearly the whole of the 
Peninsula has been land. Between the folded marine beds of the 
Himalaya and the nearly horizontal strata of the peninsula lies the 
Tndo-Gangetic plain, covered by an enonnous thickne.sB of alluvial 
and wind-blown deposits of recent date. I’he deep boring at Luck- 
now passed through 1336 ft. of sands — reaching nearly to 1000 ft. 
below sea-level — without any sign of approaching the base of the 
alluvial series. It is clear, then, that in front of the Himalaya there 
is a great depression, but as yet there is no indication lhal this 
depression was ever beneath the sea. 

In the light thrown by recent researches on the .stnicturc and 
origin of mountain cliains the explanation of these facts is no longer 
difficult. From early Palaeozoic times the peninsula of India has 
lieen dry land, a part, indeed, of a great continent which in Mesozoic 
times extended across tlie Indian Ocean towards South Africa. Its 
northern shores were washed by the Sea of Tethys, which, at least in 
Jurassic: and Oetiicoous times, stretclicd across the Old World from 
west to east, and in this sea were laid down the marine dcposilii of 
the Himalaya. Thc^ tangential pressures which arc known to be set 
up in the earth's crust — either by the contraction of the interior or 
in some other way-- caused the deposits of this sf?a to be t:rush<*d uj> 
against the rigid granites and other ol<l rocks r)f the peninsula and 
finally 1t;d to the whole mass being pushed forwanl ovct the edge of 
I the part which did not crumple. The Indo-fiangetic depression was 
ffirmed by the weight of the over-riding mass liending down the edge 
over which it rod(*, or else it is the lower limb of the S“'»kaped fold 
which would neces.sarily result if there were no fracture the 
Himalaya representing the ujijier limb of the Q. 

Gc^ologically, the Himalaya may l>e divided into three* zones which 
correspond niore or less with orographical divisions. The nortluTii 
zone is the 'J'ibctan, in which fossilifcrous beds of l\alaeozoic. and 
Mesozoic age arc largely dc’velopecl - excepting in the north-west no 
such rocks are known on the southern flanks. Th(? second is the zone 
of the snowy peaks and of the lower Himalaya, and is composed 
chiefly of crystalline and metamorphic roi^ks logetlier with un- 
fossiliferous sedimentary beds snp])Osed to be of Palaeozoic age. 
The southern zone comprises the Sub- Himalaya and consists entirely 
of Tertiary beds, and especially of the u])prr Tertiaries. The oldest 
beds which have hitherto yielded fossils, belong to the Ordovician 
system, but it is liigldy probable that the underlying " Haimantas " 
of the central Himalaya are of Cambrian age. hVom the.se beds uj) 
to the top of the Carboniferous there a]>pears to Ih* no breaJc ; but 
the C!^rl)oiiiferoiis V>eds w^ere in some places eroded before the de- 
position of the Producitts shales, whic h belong to the Permian jioriod. 
It is, however, possibles that this erosion was niertdy local, for in 
othcT places there seems to be a comjilete passage from the Carbon- 
iferous to the I’ermian. From the J*ermian to the Lias the seejuence 
in tlie central Himalaya shows no sign of a break, nor has any un- 
conformity Ix^en prov<*d between the Liassic beds and the overlying 
S]jiti shales, whicJi contain fcwsils of Middle and tapper Jurassic age. 
'I’he Spiti shales are succ<».eded conformably by Cretaccrous beds 
(Gieumal .sandstone below and Chikkim limirstone above), and these 
are followed without a break by Nummulitic lieds of ICoceiic age, 
much dislurl>c;d and altered by intrusions of gabbro and syenite. 
Thus, in the area at least, there appears to have b»;en continuous 
dppo.sition of marine beds from the J^ermian Productus shales to the 
Eocene Nummulitic fonnation. 'I'hc next succeeding d<*]X)sit is a 
sand.stone, often highly inclined, whicli re.sts uncoiiformably upon the 
Nummulitic beds and resembles the fxiwer Siwaliks of the Sub- 
Himalaya (Pliocene) but which as yet has yielded no fossils of any 
kind. l*he whole is overlaid iinconformably by the younger Terti- 
arif?s of Hundes, which are perfectly horizont.al and have been quite 
unaffected by any of the folds. 

From the absence? of any well-marked unconformity it is c?vident 
that in the northern part of the Himalayan belt, at least in the Spiti 
area, there can have be«:n no post-Archaean folding of any magnitude 
until after the depo.sitton of the Nummulitic bcd.s, and that the 
folding was completed before tlie later Tertiaries of Humles were 
laid down. It wa.s, therefore, during the Miocene period that the 
elevation of this part of the chain began, while the fli-sturbanw of the 
Siwalik-like sandstone indicate.s that the folding continued into the 
Pliocene peruKl. Along the southern flanks of the Himalaya the 
history of the chain is still more clearly shown. The sub-Himalaya 
are formed of Tertiary beds, chiefly Siwalik or upper Tertiary, while 
the lower Himalaya proper consist mainly of pre-Tertiary rocks 
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without fossils. Throughout the whole length of the chain, wherever 
the junction of the SiwsUiks with the pre-Tertiary rocks has been seen, 
it is a great reversed fault West of the Bias river a similar reversed 
fault forms the boundary between the lower Tertiaries and the 
pre-Tertiary rocks of the Himalaya, while between the Sutlej and 
the Jumna rivers, where the lower Tertiaries help to form the lower 
Himalaya, the fault lies between them and the Siwaliks. The hade 
of the fault is constantly inwards, towards tlie centre of the chain, 
and the older rocks which form the Himalaya proper, have been 
pushed forward over the later bods of the sub-Himalaya. But the 
fault is more than an ordinary reversed fault : it was, nearly every- 
where, the northern boundary of deposition of the Siwalik b^s, arid 
only in a few instances do any of the Siwalik deposits extend even to 
a short distance beyond it. The fault in fact was being formed 
during the deposition of the Siwalik Ixsds, and as the beds were laid 
down, the Himalaya were pushed forward over them, the Siwaliks 
themselves being folded and upturned during the process. Accord- 
ingly, in some places the Siwaliks now form a continuous and con- 
formable series from base to summit, in other places the middle beds 
are absent and the upjier beds of the scries rest upon llie upturned and 
denuded edges of the lower beds. The Siwahks are fiuviatilc and 
torrential deposits similar to those which arc now l)eing formed 
at the foot of the mountains, in the Indo-Gangetic plain ; and 
their relations to the older rocks of the flimalaya proper were 
very similar to those which now exist between the deposits of 
the plain and the Siwaliks themselves. But the great fault ju.st 
described is not the only one of this character. There is a series of 
such faults, approximately parallel to one another, and although 
they have not been traced throughout tlie whole chain, yet wherever 
tliey occur they seem to have formed the northern boundary of 
deposition of tlic deposits immediately to the south of them. It 
appears, therefore, that the Himalaya grew southwards in a scries 
01 stages. A reversed fault was formed at the foot of the chain, and 
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arranged between the same parallel system of folds as we see on the 
western frontier, connected by short transverse gaps where the rivers 
cross the folds, frequently to resume a course parallel to that origin- 
ally held. An instance of this occurs where the Indus suddenly 
breaks through the well-defined Ladakh range in the North-west 
Himalaya to resume its nortli-westerly course after passing from the 
northern to tlic southern side of the range. The reason assigned for 
these extraordinary diversions of the drainage right across the 
general strike of the ridges is that it is antecedent — i.e. that the Imcs 
of drainage were formed ere the folds or anticlinals were raised ; and 
that the drainage has merely maintained the course originally held, 
by the power of erosion during the gradual process of upheaval. 

In the outer valleys of the Himalaya the sides are generally steep, 
so steep as to be liable to landslip, wliilst the streams are still cutting 
down the river beds and have not yet reached the stage of eq^uilibrium. 
Here and there a valley has become filled with alluvial detritus owing 
to some local impediment in the drainage, and when this occurs tlicre 
is usually to be found a fertile and productive field for agriculture. 
The straits of the Jhelum, below Baramulla, probably account for 
the lovely vale of Kashmir, which is in form (if not in principles of 
construction) a repetition on grand scale of the Maidan of the Africli 
Tirah, where the drainage from the slopes of a great amphitheatre of 
hills is collected and tlien arrested by the gorge which marks the 
outlet to the Bara. 

Other rivers besides the Indus and the Bralimaputra begin by 
draining a considerable area north of the snowy range — the Sutlej, 
the Kosi, the Gandak and the Subansiri, for 
All these rivers break through the main snowy range 
they twist their way through the southern hills to 
plains of India. Here the antecedent theory will not 
suffice, for there is no suflicient catchment area north of 
the snows to support it. Their formation is explained by a process 
of ** cutting back,'* by which the heads of these streams are gradually 
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upon this fault the mountains were pushed forward over the beds 
de|K)sited at their base, crumpling and folding them in the process, 
and forming a sub-Himalayan ridge in front of the main chain. 
After a time a new fault originated at the foot of the sub-Himalayan 
zone thus raised , which now became part of tlic Himalaya themselves, 
and a new sub-Himalayan chain was formed in front of tlie previous 
one. The earthquakes of the prcvseiil day show that the process is 
still in operation, and in time the deposits of the present Indo- 
Gangetic plain will be involved in the folds. 

The regular form of the Himalaya, constituting an arc of a true 
circle, appears to indicate that the whole chain has been pushed 
forward as one mass upon a gigantic tlirust-jilanc ; but, if so, the 
dip of the plane must be low, for a line drawn along the southern 
foot of the Himalaya would coincide with the outcrop of a plane 
inclined to the surface at an angle of about 14^ The thrust-plane, 
then, does not coincide with any of the boundary faults already 
mentioned, which are usually inclined at angles of 50® or 60®. The 
latter are due to the fact tliat, although, perhaps, the whole mass 
above the thrust-plane may move, yet the pressure which pushes it 
forwards necessarily proceeds from behind. 1'he back, accordingly, 
moves faster than the front, and the whole is packed together ; as 
when an ice-floe drives against tin; shore, the ice breaks and the 
outer fragments ride over those within. The great thrust-plane 
which is thus imagined to exist at the base of the Himalaya, corre- 
sponds with the " major thrusts " of the N.W. Highlands of Scotland, 
and the reversed faults which appear at the surface with the minor 
tlini.sts." (P. La.) 

Such is the general outline of Himalayan evolution as now under- 
stood, and the process of it has led to certain marked features of 
scenery and topography. Within the area of the trans- 
Indus mountains we have beds of hard limestone or sand- 
stone alternafing with soft shales, which ieails to the 
scooping out by erosion of long narrow valleys where the 
shales occur, arid the passage of the streams ttirough deq> 
rifts or gorg^ across the hard limestone anticlinals, which 
stand in irregular series of parallel ridges with the eroded valleys 
between. The great mass of t he Himalaya exhibits the same structure, 
due to the same conditions acting for longer periods and on a much 
larger scale ; but the structure is varied in the eastern portions of the 
moimtains by the effect of different climatic conditions, and especially 
by the greater rainfall. Instead of wide, barren, wind-swept valleys, 
here are found fertile alluvial plains — such as Manipur — but for the 
most part the erosive action of tlie river has Ix^en able to keep pace 
with the rise of the river bed, and we have deep, steep-sided valleys 
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eating their way northwards owing to the greater rainfall on the 
southern than on the northern slopes. The result of tliis process is 
well exhibited in the relative steepness of slope on the Indian and 
Tibetan sides of the passes to the Indus plateau. On the southern or 
Indian side the routes to Tibet and Ladakh follow the levels of 
Himalayan valleys with no remarkably steep gradients till tlicy near 
the approach to the water-divide. The slope then steepens with th(‘ 
ascending curve to the summit of the pass, from which jioint it falls 
with a comparatively gentle gradient to the general level of tlie 
plateau. The Zoji La, the Kashmir water-divide between tlie 
Jhelum and the Indus, is a prominent case in point, and all the passes 
from the Kumaon and (iarhwal hills into Tibet exhibit this fonnaiion 
in a marked degree. 'Faking the average elevation of the central 
axial line of snowy peaks as 19,000 ft., tlie average height of tin- 
passes is not more tlian 10,000 owing to this process of cutting down 
by erosion and gradual encroachment into the northern basin. 

Meteorology . — Independently of the enormous variety of topo- 
graphical conformation contained in the Himalayan system, the Vcist 
altitude of the mountains alone is siitficicnt to cause riiodifications of 
climate in a.scending over their slopes such as are not surpassed by 
those observed in moving from the equator to the poles. One half of 
tlie total mass of the atmosphere and three-fourths of the waU'r 
suspended in it in the form of vapour lie below the average altitude 
of the Himalaya ; and of the residue, one-half of the air and virtually 
almost all the vapour come within the influence of the highest peaks. 
The regular variations in pressure of the air indicated by the baro- 
meter and the annual and diurnal oscillations are as well marked in 
the Himalaya as elsewhere, but the amount of vapour held in sus- 
pension diminishes so rapidly with the altitude that not more than 
one-sixth (sometimes only one-tenth) of that observed at the foot of 
the mountains is found at the greatest heights. This is dependent 
on the temperature of the air wliicli rapidly decreases with altitude. 
On the mountains every altitude has its corresponding temperatiin*, 
an elevation of 1000 ft. producing a fall of 3!", or about i® to each 
300 ft. The mean winter temperature at 7000 ft. (which is alx)ut the 
average height of Himalayan " hill stations *') is 44° F. and the 
summer mean about 65° F. At 9000 ft. the mean temperature of 
the coldest month is 32” F. At 12,000 ft. the thermometer never falls 
below freezing-point from the end of May to the middle of October, 
and at 15,000 ft. it is seldom above that point even in the height of 
summer. It should be noted that the thermometrical conditions of 
Tibet vary considerably from those of the Himalaya. At 12,000 ft. 
in Tibet the mean of the hottest month is about 60® F. and of the 
coldest al)out 10® F. wliiLst, at 15,000 ft. the frost is only permanent 
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from the end of October to the end of April. The distribution of 
vegetation and topographical conformation largely influence the 
question of local temperature. For instance it may be found that 
the difference of temperature between forest-clad ranges and the 
Indian plains is twice as much in April and May as in December or 
Januaxy; and the difference between the temperature of a well- 
woi^ed hill top and the open valley below may vary from 9® to 24® 
within twenty-four hours. The general relations of temperature to 
altitude as determined by Himalayan observations are as follows : 
(i) The decrease of temperature with altitude is most rapid in 
summer. (2) Tlie annual range diminishes with the elevation. 
(3) The diurnal range diminishes with the elevation. Comparisons 
are, however, apt to become anomalous •when applied to elevated 
zones with a dense covering of forest and a great quantity of cloud 
and open and uncloudy regions both al)ove and below tlie forcst-clad 
tracts. 

The chief rainfall occurs in the summer months between May and 
October (i.ff. the period of the monsoon rains of India) the remainder 
Pmiufalt being comparatively dry. The fall of rain 

^ * over the great plain of northern India gradually dimin- 

ishes in quantity, and begins later, as we pass from cast to west. 
At the same time the rain is heavier as we approach the 
Himalaya and the greatest falls are measured in its outer ranges ; 
but the quantity again diminishes as we pass onward across the 
cliain, and on arriving at the lx>rder of Tibet, behind the great 
line of snowy peaks, the rain falls in such small quantities as to 
be hardly susceptible of measurement. Diurnal currents of •wind, 
which are established from the plains to the mountains during 
the day, and from the hills to the plains during the night, are im- 
portant agents in distributing the rainfall. The condensation of 
vapour from the ascending currents and their gradual exhaustion 
as they are precipitated on successive ranges is very obvious in 
the cloud effects produced during the monsoon, the .soutlxern or 
^v^ndwa^d lace of each range being clothed day after day with a 
white crest of cloud whilst the northern slo])es are often left 
entirely free. This shows how larg(i a proportion of the vapour is 
arrested and how it is that only by drifting tlirough the deejHT 
gorges can any moisture find its way to the Tibetan table-land. 

The yearly rainfall, which amounts to between 60 and 70 in. in 
the delta of the Ganges, is reduced to about 40 in. when tlmt river 
issues from the mountains, and diminishes to 30 in. at the debouch- 
ment of the Indus into the plains. At Darjeeling (7000 ft. altitude) 
on the outer ranges of the eastern Himalaya it amounts to about 
1 20 in. At Naini 'J al north of the T Jnitird IVovinccs it is about 90 in. ; 
lit Simla about 80 in., diminishing .still further as one approaches the 
iK^rth-westeru hills. All these stations are alx)ut the same altitude. 

In the ciistcrn Himalaya the ordinary wintt?r limit of .snow is 
()Ooo ft, Jiiid it never lies for many days even at 7000 ft. In Kumaon, 
Saowfati west, it usually reaches down to the 5000 ft. level 

and occasionally to 2500 ft. Snow has been known to 
fall at l*cshawar. At Leh, in western Tibet, hardly 2 ft. of snow 
are u.sually registered and tlu; fall on the passes between 17,000 and 
19,000 ft. is not generally more than 3 ft., but on the Himalayan 
passes farther cast the falls arc mucli h(!avier. Even in September 
these passes may lx; quite blocked and tlu?y are not usually open till 
the middle of June. 'J'lic snow-line, or the level to which snow 
recedes in the course of the year, ranges from 15,000 to 16,000 ft. on 
the southern exposures of the Himalaya that carry perpetual snow, 
along all that part of the system that lies between Sikkim and the 
Indus. It is not till December that the snow begins to descend for 
ihc winter, although after September liglit falls occur which cover 
the mountain sides down to 12,000 ft., but thc.se .soon disappear. 
On the snowy range the snow-line is not lower than 18,500 ft. and on 
the summit of the table-land it reaches to 20,000 ft. On all the 
passes into Tibet vegetation reaches to alxjut 17,500 ft., and in 
August they may be crossed in ordinary years up to 18,400 ft. 
^vithout finding any snow upon them ; and it is as impossible to find 
snow in the summer in Tibet at 15,500 ft. above the sea as on the 
plains of India. 

Glaciers. — The level to which the Himalayan glaciers extend is 
greatly dependent on local conditions, principally the extent and 
elevation of the snow basins which feed them, and the .slope and 
position of the mountain on which they are formed. Glaciers on the 
outer slopes of the Himalaya descend much lower than is commonly 
the case in Tibet, or in the most elevated valleys near the snowy 
range. The glaciers of Sikkim and the eastern mounbiins arc 
belic'vcd not to reach a lower level than 13,500 or 14,000 ft. In 
Kumaon many of them descend ■to between 11,500 and 12,500 ft. 
In the higher valleys and Tibet 15,000 and 16,000 ft. is the ordinary 
level at which they end, but there arc exceptions which descend far 
lower. In Europe the glaciers descend between 3000 and 5000 ft. 
below the snow -line, and in the Himalaya and Tibet about the same 
holds good. The summer temperature^s of the points where the 
glaciers end on the Himalaya also correspond fairly with those of the 
corresponding positions in European glaciers, viz. for July a little 
below 60® F., August 58® and September 55®. 

Measurements of the movement of Himalayan glaciers give results 
according closely with those obtained under analogous conditions in 
the Alps, viz. rates from qJ to 14I in. in twenty-four hours. The 
motion of one glacier from the middle of May to the middle of October 
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avemged 8 in. in the twenty-four hours. The dimensions of tlie 
glaciers on the outer Himalaya, where, as before remarked, the valleys 
descend rapidly to lower levels, arc feiirly comparable with those of 
Alpine glaciers, though frequently much exceeding them in length — 
8 or 10 m. not being unusual. In the elevated valleys of northern 
Tibet, where the destructive action of the summer heat is far less, 
the development of the glaciers is enormous. At one locality in 
north-western I^dakh there is a continuous mass of snow ana ice 
extending across a snowy ridge, measuring 64 m. between th<r 
extremities of the two glaciers at its opposite cnas. Another single 
glacier has b<?en surveyed 36 m. long. 

The northern tributaries of the Gilgit river, which joins the Indus 
near its south-westerly bend toward.s the Punjab, take tlieir rise from 
a glacier system which is ]'>robably unequalled in tlie world for its 
extent and magnificent proportions. Cliief amongst them are the 
glaciers which have formed on the southern slo])es of the Muztagh 
mountains below the group of gigantic peaks dominated by Mount 
Godwin-Austen (28,250 ft. high). The Biafo glacier system, which 
lies in along narrow -trough extending south-west from N agar on the 
Hunza to near the base of the Muztagh peaks, may be traced for 
90 m. between mountain walls which tower to a height of from 20,000 
to 25,000 ft. above sea-level on cither side. 

In connexion with almo.st all the Himalayan glaciers of which 
precise accounts are forthcoming arc ancient moraines indicating 
some previous condition in which their extent was much larger than 
now. In the cast thc.se moraines arc very remarkable, extending 
S or 10 m. In the west tliey se<;m not to go beyond 2 or 3 m. rciieli. 
'riiey have been observed oh tlie summit of tlie table-land as well as 
on the Himalayan slope. The explanation suggested to account for 
the former great extension of glaciers in Norway would .seem applic- 
able here. Any modification of the coast-line which should sul)- 
merge the area now occupied by the North-Indiaii plain, or any 
considerable part of it, would be accompanied by a much wetter and 
more equiihle climate on the Himalaya; more snow would fall on 
the highest ranges, and less summer heat would be brought to bear 
on the destruction of the glaciers, which would receive larger .supplies 
and descend lower. 

Botany. — Spealdug broadly, the general type of the flora of the 
lower, hotter and wetter regions, which extend along the great plain 
at the foot of the Himalaya, and include the vallcy.s of the larger 
livens which penetrate far into the mountains, docs not differ from 
that of the contiguous ])oninsula and islands, though the tropical and 
insular character gradually becomes less marked going from east to 
west, where, with a gniater elevation and distance from tin; sea and 
higher latitude, Die rainfall and humidity diminish and the winter 
cold increases, liic vegetation of the w(?stcrn part of the plain and 
of the hottest zone of the western mountains thus becoiue.s closely 
allied to, or almost identical with, that of the drier parts of the 
Indian peninsula, more especially of its hilly portions ; and, vvhilt; 
a general tropical character is preserved, forms are observed which 
indicate the addition of an Afghan as •s^^idl as of an African clement, 
of which last the gay lily Gioriosa snperba is an example, pointing to 
some previous conuexioii with Africa. 

The JCuroiKiaii flora, which is diffused from the Mcdit(;rraneaii along 
the high lands of Asia, extends to the Himalaya ; many European 
sj)ccies reach the central parts of the chain, though few rcacli its 
e;ustern end, wliile genera common to Eunjpe and the Himalaya arc 
abundant throughout and at all chw'ations. From the opposite 
ouartcr an influx of Japanese and Chine.se forms, such as tlic rhodo- 
dendrons, the tea plant, Aucuba^ Heiwinfiia, Skimmia^ Adamia^ 
Goughia and others, has taken place, thc.se being more numerous in 
the ca.st and gradually disap])earing in the west. On tlic higher anti 
therefore ctx>ltT and less rainy ranges of the Himalaya tlie conditions 
t)f temperature nvjuisite for the prc.servation of the variou.} species 
are readily found l)y a.sccncling or descending the mountain slojies, 
and therefore a greater uniformily of character in the vegetation is 
maintiiined along the whole chain. At the greater elevations the 
species identical with those of Europe become more fretiuent, and 
in the alpine regions many plants are found identical with species of 
the Arctic zone. On the Tibetan plateau, with the increased dryness, 
a Siberian type is established, with many trm^ Siberian species and 
more genera ; and some of the Siberian forms are further dissemin- 
ated, even to the plains of Upper India. The total absence of a few 
of the more common forms of nortlicrn Europe and Asia .should al.so 
be noticed, among which may be named 7V/ia, FaguSy Arbutus, Erica, 
Azalea and Cistacae. 

In the more iiumid regions of the east the mountains arc almost 
everywhere covered with a dense forest which reaches up to i2,o<X) 
or 13,000 ft. Many tropical types here ascemd to 70CX) It. or more. 
To the west the upper limit of forest is .somewhat lower, from 11,5^0 
to 12,000 ft. and tht; troincal forms usually ccrise at 5000 ft. 

In Sikkim the mountains arc covered with dense forest of tall 
umbrageous tn-cs, commonly accompanied by a luxuriant growth 
of under shrubs, and adorned with chmbing and epiphytal plants in 
wonderful jirofusion. In the tropical zone large figs abound, Tertnin-^ 
alia, Shorea (.sdl), laurels, many Lcgutninosac, Bombax, Artocurpus, 
bamboos and several palms, among which species of Calamus are 
remarkable, climbing over tlie largest trees ; and this in tlie western 
limit of Cycas and Myristica (nutmeg). l*lan tains ascend to 7000 ft, 
Pandanus and tree-ferns abound. Other ferns, Scitamineac, orchids 
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and climbing Afoideat are numerous, the last named profusely 
adorning the forests with their ^lendid dark-green foliage. Various 
oaks descend within a few hundred feet of the sea-levcl, increasing in 
numbers at greater altitudes, and becoming very frequent at 4000 ft., 
at which elevation also api^ar AucubUy Mcignoliay cherries, Pyrus, 
maple, alder and birch, with many Araliaceacy HoUbdllea, Shimmiay 
Daphngy MyrsinBy Symplocos and Rubus. Rhododendrons begin at 
about 6000 ft. and b^ome abundant at 8000 ft., from 10,000 to 14,000 
ft. forming in many places the mass of the shrubby vegetation which 
extends some 2 ck>o ft. above the forest. Epiphytal orchids are 
extremely numerous between 6000 and 8000 ft. Of the Coniferae, 
Podpearpus and Pinus longifolia alone descend to the tropical zone ; 
A bias Brunoniana and Smithiana and the larch (a genus not seen in 
the western mountains) are found at 8000, and the yew and Picea 
Wehbiana at 10,000 ft. Pinus excelsUy which occurs in Bhutan, is 
absent in the wetter climate of Sikkim. 

On the drier and higher mountains of the interior of the chain, the 
forests become more open, and are spread less uniformly over the 
hill-sides, a luxuriant herbaceous vegetation appears, and the number 
of shrubby Leguminosaty such as Desmodium and Indigcferay in- 
creases, as well as Ranunculaceacy KosaceaCy (Jmbelli ferae y Labiatae, 
(iramineae, Cyperac.eae and other European genera. 

Passing to the westward, and viewing the flora of Kumaon, which 
province holds a central position on the chain, on the Both meridian, 
we find that the gradual decrease of moisture and increase of high 
summer heat are accompanied by a marked change of tlie vegetation. 
The tropical forc.st is characterized by the trees of the hotter and 
drier parts of southern India, combined with a few of European type. 
Ferris are more rare, and the tree-ferns have disappeared. The 
species of palm arc also reduced to two or three, and bamboos, tliough 
abundant, are confined to a few species. 

The outer ranges of mountains are mainly covered with forests of 
IHnus Umgifoliay rhododendron, oak and Pieris. At Naini TaJ C5q>rcss 
is abuiKmnt. 'X'he shrubby vegetation comprises RosUy PubuSy 
Jndigo/era, Desmodiumy BerheriSy Boehmeriay Vihurnunty ClemaiiSy 
with an Arundinaria. Of herbaceous plants 8iK*cics of JianuncuJuSy 
Potentillay Geraniuniy Thalictrunty Primula, Gcyitiana and many other 
European forms are common. In the less exposed localities, on 
northern slopes and sheltered valleys, the European forms become 
more numerous, and wc find species of alder, birch, ash, elm, maple, 
holly, hornbeam, PyruSy <S:c. At greater elevations in the interior, 
besides the alKive are met CoryluSy the common walnut, found wild 
throughout the range, horse chestnut, yew, also Picea WMianay 
Pinus excelsay Abies Smithiana y Cedrus Deodara (which tree does not 
grow spontaneously east of Kumaon), and several junipers. The 
den.ser forests arc commonly found on the northern faces of the higher 
ranges, or in the dee])er valleys, between 8000 and 10,500 ft. The 
woods on the outer ranges from 3000 up to 7000 ft. arc more open, 
and consist mainly of evi’rgreen trees. 

Tlic herbaceous vegetation does not differ greatly, gcncrically, 
from that of the cast, and many species of Primulaceacy Ranunculi 
aceacy Cruciferacy Labiatae and Scrophulariaccae occur ; balsams 
abound, also beautiful forms of Campanutaceacy GeniianUy Meconopsisy 
Saxifre^a and many others. 

Cultivation hardly extends above 7000 ft., exeq^t in the valleys 
behind tlio great snowy peaks, wliere a few fields of buckwheat and 
Tibetan barley are sown np to 11,000 or I2,o<k) ft. At the lower 
elevations rice, maize and millets arc common, wheat and barley at a 
somewhat higher level, and buckwheat and amaranth usually on the 
poorer lands, or those recently reclaimed from forest Besides these, 
most of the ordinary vegetables of tlic plains are reared, and potatoes 
have been introduced in tlie neighbourhood of all the British stations. 

As wc pass to the west the species of rhododendron, oak and 
Magnolia are much reduced in number as compared to the eastern 
region, and both the Malayan and Japanese forms are much less 
common. The hertxiccous tro])ical and semi-tropical vegetation 
likewise by degrees disappears, the Scitamineae, epiphytal and 
terrestrial Orchideae, Araceae, Cyrtandraceae and Begoniac only occur 
in small numbers in Kumaon, and scarcely extend west of the* Sutlej. 
In like manner several of the western forms suited to drier climates 
find their eastern limit in Kumaon. In Kashmir the plane and 
Lombardy poplar flourish, though hardly seen farther east, the cherry 
is cultivated in orchards, and the vegetation prestints an eminently 
European cast. The alpine flora is slower in changing its character 
as wc pass from cas^ to west, but in Kashmir the vegetation of the 
liigher mountains hardly dilTors from that of the mountains of 
Afghanistan, Persia and Siberia, ev'cn in spt^ies. 

The total number of flowering plants inhabiting the range amounts 
probably to 5000 or 6000 .species, among which may be reckoned 
several hundred common English plants cliiefly from the temperate 
and alpine repons ; and the characteristic of the flora as a w'hole is 
that it contains a general and tolerably complete illustration of 
almost all the chief natural families of all parts of the world, and 
lias comparatively few distinctive features of its own. 

The timber troes of the Himalaya are very numerous, but few of 
them are known to be of much value. The “ SAl " is one of tlic most 
valuable of the trees ; with the “ Toon " and “ Sissoo,'* it grows in 
the outer ranges most accessible from the plains. The " De*xlar " 
is also much used, but the other pines produce timber that is not 
duiuble. Bamboos grow everywhere along the outer ranges, and 


rattans to the eastward, and are largely exported for use in the plains 
of India. 

Though one species of coflee is indigenous in the hotter Himalayan 
forests, the climate does not appear suitable for the growth of the 
plant which supplies the coffee of commerce. The cultivation of tea, 
however, is carried on successfully on a large scale, both in the east 
and west of the mountains. In the western Himalaya the cultivated 
variety of the tea plant of China succeeds well ; on the cast the 
indigenous tea of Assam, which is not specifically different, and is 
perlmps the original parent of the Chinese variety, is now almost 
everywhere preferred. The produce of tlie Chinese variety in the hot 
and wet climate of the eastern Himalaya, Assam and eastern Bengal 
is neither so abundant nor so highly flavoured as that of the m- 
digenous plant. 

The cultivation of the cinchona, several species of which have been 
introduced from South America and natumlized in the Sikkim 
Himalaya, promises to yield at a comparatively small cost an ample 
supply of the febrifuge extracted from its bark. At present the 
manufacture is almost wholly in the hands of the Government, and 
the drug prepared is all disposed of in India. 

Zoology , — The general distribution of animal life is determined by 
much the same conditions that have controlled the vegetation. 
The connexion with Europe on the north-west, with China on the 
north-east, with Africa on the south-west, and willi the Malayan 
region on tlie south-east is manifest ; and the greater or less preval- 
ence of the European and Eastern forms varies according to more 
western or eastern position on the cliain. So far as is known these 
remarks will apply to the extinct as well as to the existing fauna. 
The Palaeozoic forms found in the Himalaya are very close to those 
of Europe, and in some cases identical. The Triassic fossils arc still 
more closely allied, more than a third of the species being identical. 
Among the J urassic Mollusca, also, arc many species that are common 
in Europe. The Siwalik fossils contain 84 species of mammals of 
45 genera, the whole bearing a marked resemblance to the Miocene 
fauna of Europe, but containing a larger number of genera still 
existing, especially of ruminants, and now held to be of Pliocene age. 

The fauna of the Til>etan Himalaya is essentially European or 
rather that of the northern half of the old continent, which region has 
by zoologists been termed I^alacarctic. Among the characteristic 
animals may be named the yak, from which is reared a cross breed 
with the ordinary horned cattle of India, many wild sheep, and two 
antelopes, as well as the musk-deer ; several hares and some burrow- 
ing animals, including pikas (Lagomys) and two or three species of 
marmot ; certain arctic forms of carnivora — fox, wolf, lynx, ounce, 
marten and ermine ; also wild asses. Among birds are found 
bustard and species of sand-grouse and partridge ; water-fowl in 
great variety, which breed on the lakes in summer and migrate to 
the plains of India in winter ; the raven, hawks, eagles and owls, 
a magpie, and two kinds of chough ; and many smaller birds of the 
pa.sserinc order, amongst which are scvenil finches. Reptiles, as 
might be anticipated, arc far from numerous, but a few lizards are 
found, belonging for the most part to types, such as Phrynocephalus, 
characteristic of the Central- Asiatic area. The fishes from the head- 
waters of Uie Indus also belong, for the most part, to Central- A sialic 
types, with a sm^aU aclniixlure of purely Himalayan forms. Amongst 
the former arc several peculiar small-scaled carps, belonging to the 
genus Schizothorax and its allies. 

The ranges of the Himalaya, from the border of Tibet to the 
plains, form a zcKJlogical region which is one of the richest of the 
world, particularly in re.spcct to birds, to which the forest-clad 
mountains offer almost every range of temperature. 

Only two or three forms of monkey enter the mounbiins, the 
langur, a species of SemnopithccuSy ranging up to 12,000 ft. No 
lemurs occur, although a species is found in As.sam, and another in 
southern India. Bats are numerous, but tlie species are for the most 
part not peculiar to the area ; several European forms are found 
at the higher elevations. Moles, which arc unknown in the Indian 
peninsula, abound in Uic forest regions of the eastern Himalayas at 
a moderate altitude, and shrews of several species arc found almost 
everywhere ; amongst them are two very remarkable forms of water- 
shrew, one of which, however, NectogalCy is probably Tibetan rather 
than Himalayan. Boars arc common, and so arc a marten, several 
weasels and otters, and cats of various kinds and sizes, from tlie little 
spotted Pelis bengalensis, smaller than a dome.stic cat, to animals like 
the clouded leopard rivalling a leopard in .size. Leopards are common, 
and the tiger wanders to a considerable elevation, but can hardly be 
considered a jiermanent inhabitant, except in the lower valleys. 
Civets, the mungoose {Herpestes), and toddy cats [Paradoxurus) are 
only found at the lower elevations. Wild dogs (Cyan) are common, 
but neither foxes nor wolves occur in the forest area. Besides these 
carnivora some very peculiar forms arc found, the most remarkable 
of which is AeLurus, sometimes called the cat-bear, a type akin to the 
Amoricaja racoon. Two other genera, HclictiSy an aberrant badger, 
and linsang, an aberrant civet, arc representatives of Malayan types. 
Amongst the rodents squirrels abound, and the so-cailed nying 
squirrels are represented by several species. Rats and mice swarm, 
both kinds and individuals being numerous, but few present much 
p^uliarity, a bamboo rat {Rhiiomys) from the base of the eastern 
liimalaya being perhaps most worthy of notice. Two or three 
spccios of vole (Arvicola) have been detected, and porcupines are 
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common. The elephant is fotind in the outer forests as far as the 
Jumna, and the rhinoceros as far as the Sarda ; the spread of both 
of these animals as far as the Indus and into the plains of India, far 
beyond their present limits, is authenticated by historical records : 
they have prorabiy retreat^ before the advance of cultivation and 
hre-arms. Wild pigs are common in the loxvcr ranges, and one 
peculiar species of pigmy*hog {Sus salvanius) of very small size 
inhabits tlic forests at the base of the mountains in Nep^ and 
Sikim. Deer of several kinds are met with, but do not ascend very 
high on the hillsides, and belong exclusively to Indian forms. The 
musk deer keeps to the greater elevations. The chevrotains of India 
and the Malay countries are unrepresented. The gaur or wild ox is 
found at the base of the hills. Throe very characteristic ruminants, 
having some affinities with goats, inhabit tl^e Himalaya : these are 
the “ serow ’* (Nffmorhaedus)^ “ goral ” {Cemas) and “ tahr ’* (Hemi- 
tragus), the last*named ranging to rather high elevations. Jjastly, 
the pangolin {MoMts) is represented by two species in the eastern 
Himalaya. A dolphin [Platanista) living in the Canf»es ascends that 
river and its affluents to their issue from the mountains. 

Almost all the orders of birds are well represented, and the 
marvellous variety of forms found in tlie eastern Himalaya is only 
rivalled in Central and South America. Eagles, vultures and other 
birds of prey are seen soaring high over the highest of the forest-clad 
ranges. Owls are numerous, and a small species, Glamidium^ is 
conspicuous, breaking the stillness of the night by its monotonous 
though musiccal cry of two notes. Several kinds of swifts and niglit- 
jars arc found, and gorgeously -coloured trogons, bee-eaters, rollers, 
and beautiful kingfishers and barbets arc common. Several large 
hombills inhabit the highest trees in the forest. The parrots are 
restricted to parrakeets, of which there arc several species, and 
a single small lory. The number of woodpeckers is very great 
and tlie variety of jdumacre remarkable, and the voice of the 
cuckoo, of which there are numerous .species, resounds in the 
spring as in Europe. The number of passerine birds is im- 
mense. Amongst them tlie sun-birds resemble in appearance and 
almost rival in beauty the humming-birds of the New Continent. 
Creejiers, nuthatches, shrikes, and their allied forms, flycatchers and 
swtillows, thruslies, dippers and babblers (alxiut fifty species), bul- 
buls and orioles, peculiar types of redstart, various sylviads, wrens, 
tits, crows, jays and magpies, weaver-birds, avadav’ats, sparrows, 
crossbills and many finches, including the exquisitely coloured rose- 
finches, may also be mentioned. The pigeons are represented by 
several wood-pigcoris, cloves and green pigeons. Tlic gallinaceous 
birds include the peacock , which everywhere adorns the forest border- 
ing on the plains, jungle fowl and several pheasants ; partridges, of 
which the cliikor may be named as most abundant, and snow- 
pheasants and partridges, foun<l only at the greatest elevations. 
Waders and waterfowl arc; far less abundanl, and those occurring are 
nearly all migratory forms which visit the peninsula of India ■"-the 
only important exception being two kinds of solitary snipe and the 
red-billed curlew. 

Of the reptiles found in these mountains many arc peculiar. Some 
of the snakes of India are to be seen in the hotter regions, including 
the python and some of the venomous species, the cobra being found 
as high up a.s 8oc>o or 9000 ft., though not common. TJzards are 
numerous, and as well as frogs are found at all elevations from the 
plains to the upper Himalayan valleys, and even extend to Tibet. 

'I'he fishes found in the rivers of the Himalaya show the same 
general connexion with the three neighbouring regions, the Palae- 
arctic, the African and the Malayan. Of the principal familfe.s, the 
Acanthoptcrygii, which are abundant in the hotter parts of India, 
hardly enter the mountains, two genera only being found, of which 
one is the peculiar amphibious genus Ophioccphalus. None of these 
fishes are found in Tibet. The Siluridae, or scaleless fishes, and the 
Cyprinidae, or carp and loach, form the bulk of the mountain fish, 
and the genera and species ajjpear to be organized for a mountain- 
torrent life, being almost all funjlshcd w'ith suckers to euaVde them 
to mainbiin their positions in the rapid streams which tliey inhabit. 
A few Siluridae have been found in Tibet, but the carps constitute 
the larger part of the siiecies. Many of the Himalayan forms are 
Indian fish wdiich appear to go up to the higher streams to deposit 
their ova, and the Tibetan spccicjs as a rule an; confined to the rivers 
on the table-land or to the streams at the greatest elevations, the 
characteristics of which arc Tibetan rather than Himalayan. 'I'he 
SeUmonidae are entirely absent from the waters of tlie Himalaya 
proper, of Tibet and of Turkestan east of the Terektag. 

The Himalayan butterflies are very numerous and brilliant, for the 
most j^art belonging to groups that extend both into the M<ilayan 
and European regions, while African forms also appear. There are 
large and gorgeous species of Papilio, NympheUidae, Morphidae and 
Danaidas, and the more favoured Walities are described as being only 
second to South America in the display of this form of beauty and 
variety in insect life. Moths, also, of streange forms and of great size 
are common. The cicada’s song resounds among the woocls in the 
autumn ; flights of locusts frequently appear after the summer, and 
they are carried by the prevailing winds even among the glaciers and 
eternal snows. Ants, bees and wasps of many species, and flies and 
gnats abound, particularly during the summer rainy season, and at 
all elevations. 

Mountain Scenery. — Much has been written about the impressive- 
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ness of Himalayan scenery. It is but lately, hou’cver, that any 
adequate conception of tlie magnitude and majesty of the most 
stupendous of the mountain groups which mass themselves a^ut 
the upper tributaries and reaches of the Indus has been presented to 
us in the works of Sir F. Younghusband, Sir W. M. Conway, H. C. B. 
Tanner and D. Freshfield. It is not in comparison with the pictur- 
esque beauty of European Alpine scenery that tlie Himalaya niipi’als 
to the imagination, for amongst the hills of the outer Himalaya— the 
hills which are known to the majority of lujropcaii residents and 
visitors — there is often a striking absence of those varied incidents 
and sharp contrasts which are essential to picturesquencss in 
mountain landscape. Too often the brown, barren, aun-.scorched 
ridges are obscured in tlic yellow dust haze which drifts upwards 
from the plains ; too often the whole perspective of hill and vale is 
blotted out in the grey mists that sweep in soft, resistless columns 
against these southern slope.s, to be condensed and precipitated in 
ceaseless, monotonous rainfall. I'ew Europeans really sec tlic 
Himalaya ; fewer still arc capable of translating tlieir impressions 
into lan^age which is neither exaggerated nor inadequate. 

Some idea of the magnitude of Himalayan mountain construction 
— a magnitude which the eye totally fails to appreciate — may, 
however, be gathered from the following table of comparison of the 
absolute height of some peaks above sea-Icvel with the actual amount 
of their slopes exposed to view : — 


Relative Extent of Snow Slopes Visible. 


Name of Mountain. 

Place of Observation. 

Height 

aliove 

sea. 

Amount 
of Slope 
expased. 

Everast .... 

D(;wanganj . 

29,002 

8 ,o(m> 

M .... 

Sandakphii . 


12,000 

Kg or God win- A listen 

Pk. XIII. or Makalu 

Between Gilgit and 
Gor, 16,000 ft. 
Purnca, 200 ft. . 

28,250 

27,800 

8,000 

NangaParbat 

Sandakphu, 1 2,000 ft. 

>> 

9,000 

Gor, 16,000 ft. . 

26,656 

23,000 

Tirach Mir 

Between Gilgit and 
Chitral, 8000 ft. . 

25,400 

17-18,000 

Rakapuslu 

I Chaprot (Gilgit), 
13,000 ft. . . . 

25,5bo 

18,000 

Kinchin j II nga 

1 Darjeeling, 7000 ft. . 

28,146 

16,000 

j Mont Blanc ... 

1 .J 

1 Above Chamonix, 
i 7000 ft. ... 

i 5 , 7 Sj 

11,500 


It- will be observed from this table that it is not oiten that a greater 
slope of snow-covered mountain side is observable in the Himalaya 
than that which is afforded by the familiar view of Mont Blanc from 
Chamonix. (T: H. H.*) 

A ITTIIORITIES. — Drew, Jammu and Kashmir (Ixmdon, 1875) ; 
(i. W. I.,eiiner, Dardisian (1887) ; J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindu 
Kush (Calcutta, 1880) ; H. H. Godwiu-Austen, “ Mountain Systems 
of the Himalaya,” vols. v. and vi. Proc. R. G. S. (1883-1884) ; 
C. Ujfalvy, Aus dent wcstlichen Himalaya (l.oipzig, 1884) ; H. C. B. 
Tanner, ” Our Present Knowledge of the Himalaya,” vol. xiii. Proc. 
R. G. S. (1891) ; K. D. Oldham, ” The Evolution of Indian Geo- 
graphy,” vol. iii. Jour. R. G. S. ; W. Eiiwreiice, Kashmir (Oxford, 
11^9.5) > Sir W. M. Conway, Climbing and E.xfdoring in the Karakoram 
(T.ondon, 1898) ; F. Bullock Workman, In the Ice World of Himalaya 
(1900) ; F. B. and W. H. Workman, Ice-hound Heights of the Musiagh 
(1908); D. W. Freshfield, Round Kangchenfunga (1903). 

For geology see R. Lydekker, ” The Geology of Kashmir,” &c,, 
Mem. Geol. Surv. India, vol. xxii. (1883) ; C. S. Middlcmiss, 
” Physical Geology of the Sub-HimAlaya of Gahrwal and Kumaon,” 
ibid., vol. xxiv. pt. 2 (l8go) ; C. L. Griesbacli, Geology of llte Central 
Himalayas, vol. xxiii. (1891) ; R. D. Oldham, Manual of the Geology 
of India, chap, xviii. (2nd cd., 1893)- Descriptions of the fossils, 
with some notes on stratigraphical questions, will be found in 
several of tlie volumes of the P^aeontologia Indica, publi-shed by the 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

HIMERA» a city on the north coast of Sicily, on a hill above the 
east bank of the Himeras Septentrionalis. It was founded in 
648 B.c. by the (Tialcidian inhabitants of Zancle, in company 
with many Syracusan exiles. Early in the 5th century the 
tyrant Terillas, son-in-law of Anaxilas of Rhegium and Zancle, 
appealed to the Carthaginians, who came to his assistance, but 
were utterly defeated by Gelon of Syracuse in 480 b.c. — on the 
same day, it is said, as the battle of Salamis. Thrasydaeus, son 
of Theron of Agrigentum, seems to have ruled the city oppres- 
sively, but an appeal made to Hiero of Syracuse, Gclon’s brother, 
was betrayed by him to Theron ; the latter massacred all his 
enemies and in the following year resettled the town. In 415 it 
refused to admit the Athenian fleet and remained an ally of 
Syracuse. In 408 the Carthaginian invading army under 
Hannibal, after capturing Selinus, invested and took Himera 
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and razed the city to’the ground, founding a new town close to the 
hot springs (Thermae Himeraeae^ 8 m. to the west. The only 
relic of liie ancient town now visible above ground is a small 
portion (four columns, lower diameter 7 ft.) of a Doric temple, the 
date of which (whether before or after 480 b.c.) is uncertain. 

HIMERIUS (c. A.D. 315-386), Greek sophist and rhetorician, 
was bom at Prusa in Bithynia. He completed his education at 
Athens, whence he was summoned to Antioch in 362 by the 
emperor Julian to act as his private secretary. After the death 
of Julian in the following year Himerius returned to Athens, 
where he established a school of rhetoric, which he compared 
with that of Isocrates and the Delphic oracle, owing to the 
number of those who flocked from all parts of the world to hear 
him. Amongst his pupils were Gregory of Nazianzus and B^il 
the Great, bishop of Caesarea. In recognition of his merits, 
civic rights and the membership of the Areopagus were conferred 
upon him. The death of his son Rufinus (his lament for whom, 
called /*ovy8ta, is extant) and that of a favourite daughter 
greatly affected his health ; in his later years he became blind 
and he died of epilepsy. Although a heathen, who had been 
initiated into the mysteries of Mithra by Julian, he shows no 
prejudice against the Christians. Himerius is a typical repre- 
sentative of the later rhetorical schools. Photius (cod. 165, 243 
Bekker) had read 71 speeches by him, of 36 of which he has given 
an epitome ; 24 have come down to us complete and fragments 
of 10 or 12 others. They consist of epideictic or “display*’ 
speeches after the style of Aristides, the majority of them 
having been delivered on special occasions, such as the arrival of 
a new governor, visits to different cities (Thessalonica, Constanti- 
nople), or the death of friends or well-known personages. The 
Polemarchictis, like the Menexentts of Plato and the Epitaphios 
Logos of Hypereides, is a panegyric of those who had given their 
lives for their country ; it is so called because it was originally 
the duty of the polemarch to arrange the funeral games in 
honour of those who had hillen in battle. Other declamations, 
only known from the excerpts in Photius, were imaginary orations 
put into the mouth of famous persons — Demosthenes advocating 
the recall of Aeschines from banishment, Hypereides supporting 
the policy of Demosthenes, Themistocles inveighing against the 
king of Persia, an orator unnamed attacking Epicurus for 
atheism before Julian at Constantinople. Himerius is more of a 
poet than a rhetorician, and his declamations are valuable as i 
giving prose versions or even the actual words of lost poems by | 
Greek lyric writers. The prose poem on the marriage of Severus 
and his greeting to Basil at the beginning of spring are quite in the 
spirit of the old lyric. Himerius possesses vigour of language and 
descriptive powers, though his productions are spoilt by too 
frequent use of imagery, allegorical and metaphorical obscurities, 
mannerism and ostentatious learning. But they are valuable 
for the history and social conditions of the time, although 
lacking the sincerity characteristic of Libanius. 

See Eunapius, Vitae sophistarum ; Suiclas, s.v, ; editions by G. 
Wernsdorf (1700), witli valuable introduction and commentaries, 
and by F. Diibncr (1849) in the Didot scries ; C. Tcuber, QuaesHones 
Himerianae (Breslau, 1882) ; on the style, E. Norden, Die antike 
Kunstprosa (1898). 

HIMLY (LOUIS), AUGUSTE (1823-1906), French historian 
and geographer, was bom at Strassburg on the 28th of March 
1823. After studying in his native town and taking the university 
(x)ursc in Berlin (1842-1843) he went to Paris, and passed first 
in the examination for fellowship [agrigation) of the lycees 
(1S45), first in the ckaminations on leaving the ficole des Charles, 
and flrst in the examination for fellowship of the faculties (1849). 
In 1849 ^ook the degree of doctor of letters with two theses, 
one of which, Wala el Louis le Debonnaire (published in Paris 
in 1849), placed him in the front rank of French scholars in the 
province of Carolingian history. Soon, however, he turned 
his attention to the study of geography. In 1858 he obtained 
an appointment os teacher of geography at the Sorbonne, and 
henceforth devoted himself to that subject. It was not till 
1876 that he published, in two volumes, his remarkable Hisloire 
de la formation territoriale des etats de V Europe cefttrale, in which 
he showed with a firm, but sometimes slightly heavj'' touch, 


the reciprocal influence exerted by geography and history, 
^^ile the work gives evidence throughout of wide and well- 
directed research, he preferred to write it in the form of a 
student’s manual ; but it was a manual so original that it gained 
him admission to the Institute in 1881. In that year he was 
appointed dean of the faculty of letters, and for ten years he 
directed the intellectual life of that great educational centre 
during its development into a great scientific body. He died 
at Sevres on the 6th of October 1906. 

HIMMEL, FREDERICK HENRY (1765-1814), German com- 
poser, was bom on the 20th of November 1765 at Treuen- 
brietzen in Brandenburg, Prussia, and originally studied theology 
at Halle. During a temporary stay at Potsdam he had an 
opportunity of showing his self-acquired skill as a pianist before 
King Frederick William II., who thereupon made him a yearly 
allowance to enable him to complete his mu.sical studies. This 
he did under Naumann, a German composer of the Italian school, 
and the style of that school Himmel himself adopted in his serious 
operas. The first of these, a pastoral opera, Jl Primo Navigatorcy 
was produced at Venice in 1794 with great success. In 1792 
he went to Berlin, where his oratorio Isaaco was produced, in 
consequence of which he was made court Kapelmeister to the 
king of Pnissia, and in that capacity wrote a great deal of oftieial 
music, including cantatas, and a coronation Te Deum. His 
Italian operas, successively (X)mpo.sed for Stockholm, St Peters- 
burg and Berlin, were all received with great favour in their 
day. Of much greater importance than these is an operetta 
to German words by Kotzebue, called Fanchoriy an admirable 
specimen of the primitive form of the musical drama known 
in Germany as the SingspicL Himmcl’s gift of writing genuine 
simple melody is also observ^able in his songs, amongst which 
one called “ To Alexis ” is the best. He died in Berlin on the 
8th of June 1814. 

HINCKLEY, a market town in the Bo.s\vorth parliamentary 
division of Leicestershire, England, 14J rn. S.W. from Leicester 
on the Nuncaton-Leicester branch of the Tx)ndon & North- 
Western railway, and near the Ashby-de-la-Zouch canal. Pop. 
of urban district (1901), 11,304. The town is wtII situated on 
a considerable eminence. Among the principal buildings are 
the church of St Mary, a Decorated and Perpendicular structure, 
with lofty tower and spire ; the Roman Catholic academy 
named St Peter’s Priory, and a grammar school. The ditch 
of a castle erected by Hugh de Grentismenil in the time of William 
Rufus is still to be traced. Hinckley is the centre of a stocking- 
weaving district, and its speciality is circular hose. It also 
possesses a boot-making industry, brick and tile works, and 
lime works. There are mineral springs in the neighbourhood. 

HINCKS, EDWARD (1792-1866), British assyriologist, was 
bom at Cork, Ireland, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He took orders in the Protestant Church of Ireland, and was 
rector of Killy leagh, Down, from 1825 till his death on the 3rd 
of December 1866. Hincks devoted his spare time to the study 
of hieroglyphics, and to the deciphering of the cuneiform script 
(see Cuneiform), in which he w'as a pioneer, working out con- 
temporaneously with Sir II. Rawlinson, and independently 
of him, the ancient Persian vowel system. He published a 
number of original and scholarly papers on assyriological 
questions of the highest value, chiefly in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

HINCKS, SIR FRANCIS (1807-1885), Canadian statesman, 
was bom at Cork, Ireland, the son of an Irish Presbyterian 
minister. In 1832 he engaged in business in Toronto, became 
a friend of Robert Baldwin, and in 1835 was chosen to examine 
the accounts of the Welland Canal, the management of which 
was being attacked by W. L. Mackenzie. This turned his atten- 
tion to political life and in 1838 he founded the Examiner, a 
weekly paper in the Liberal interest. In 1841 he was elected 
M.P. for the county of Oxford, and in the following year was 
appointed inspector-general, the title then borne by the finance 
minister, but in 1843 resigned with Baldwin and the other 
ministers on the question of responsible government. In 1848 
he again became in.spector-gencral in the Baldwin-Lafontaine 
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ministry, and on their retirement in 1851 became premier of 
Canada, his chief colleague being A. N. Morin (1803-1865). 
While premier he was prominent in the negotiations which led 
to the construction of the Grand Tnmk railway, and in co- 
operation with Ix)rd Elgin negotiated with the United States 
the reciprocity treaty of 1854. In the same year the bitter 
hostility of the “ Clear Grits ” under George Brown compelled 
his resignation, and he was prominent in the formation of the 
Liberal-Conservative Party. In 1855 he was chosen governor 
of Barbados and the Windward Islands, and subsequently 
governor of British Guiana. In 1869 he was created K.C.M,G. 
and returned to Canada, becoming till 1873 finance minister 
in the cabinet of Sir John Macdonald. In February of that 
year he resigned/ but continued to take an active part in public 
life. In 1879 the failure of the Consolidated Bank of Canada, 
of which he was president, led to his being tried for issuing false 
statements. Though found guilty on a technicality (see Journal 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, April 1906) judgment 
was suspended, his personal credit remained unimpaired, and 
he continued to take part in the discussion of public questions 
till his death on the i8th of August 1885. 

His writings include : The Political History of Canada between 1840 
and /8ss (^^77) I Political Destiny of Canada (1878), and his 
Peminiscences (1884). 

HINCMAR {c. 805-882), archbishop of Reims, one of the 
most remarkable figures in the ecclesiastical history of France, 
belonged to a noble family of the north or north-east of Gaul. 
Destined, doubtless, to the monastic life, he was brought up at 
St Denis under the direction of the abbot Hilduin (</. 844), who 
brought him in 822 to the court of the emperor Louis the Pious. 
When Hilduin was disgraced in 830 for having joined the party of 
I-othair, Hincmar accompanied him into exile at Corvey in 
Saxony, but returned with him to St Denis when the abbot was 
reconciled with the emperor, and remained faithful to the emperor 
during his struggle with his sons. After the death of Louis the 
Pious (840) Hincmar supported Charles the Bald, and received 
from him the abbacies of Notre-Dame at (bmpi^gne and St 
Germer dc Fly. In 845 he obtained through the king’s support 
tlie archbishopric of Reims, and this choice was confirmed at 
the synod of Beauvais (April 845). Archbishop Ebbo, whom he 
replaced, had been deposed in 835 at the synod of Thionville 
(Diedenhofen) for having broken his oath of fidelity to the emperor 
Louis, whom he had deserted to join the party of Lothair. After 
the death of Louis, Ebbo succeeded in regaining possession of his 
see for some years (840-844), but in 844 Pope Sergius II. con- 
firmed his deposition. It was in these circumstances that 
Hincmar succeeded, and in 847 Pope Leo IV. sent him the 
ptillium. 

One of the first cares of the new prelate was the restitution to 
his metropolitan see of the domains that had been alienated under 
Ebbo and given as benefices to laymen. From the beginning of 
his episcopate Hincmar was in constant conflict with the clerks 
who liad been ordained by Ebbo during his reappearance. These 
clerks, whose ordination was regarded as invalid by Hincmar and 
his adherents, were condemned in 853 at the council of Soissons, 
and the decisions of that council were confirmed in 855 by Pope 
Benedict III. This conflict, however, bred an antagonism of 
which Hincmar was later to feel the effects. During the next 
thirty years the archbishop of Reims played a very prominent 
part in church and state. His authoritative and energetic will 
inspired, and in great measure directed, the policy of the west 
Frankish kingdom until his death. He took an active part in 
all the great politic.al and religious affairs of his time, and was 
especially energetic in defending and extending the rights of the 
church and of the metropolitans in general, and of the metro- 
politan of the church of Reims in particular. In the resulting 
conflicts, in which his personal interest was in question, he 
displayed great activity and a wide knowledge of canon law, but 
did not scruple to resort to disingenuous interpretation of texts. 
His first encounter was with the heresiarch Gottschalk, whose 
predestinarian doctrines claimed to be modelled on those of St 
Augustine. Hincmar placed himself at the head of the party 
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that regarded Gottschalk’s doctrines as heretical, and succeeded 
in procuring the arrest and imprisonment of his adversary (849). 
For a part at least of his doctrines Gottschalk found ardent 
defenders, such as Lupus of Ferri^res, the deacon Florus and 
Amolo of Lyons. Through the energy and activity of Hincmar 
the theories of Gottschalk were condemned at Quierzy (853) and 
Valence (855), and the decisions of these two synods were con- 
firmed at the synods of Liingres and Savonnieres, near Toul 
(859). To refute the predestinarian heresy Hincmar composed 
his De praedcsiinatione Dei et libero arhitrioy and against 
certain propositions advanced by Gottschalk on the Trinity he 
wrote a treatise called De una et non irina deitaie. Gottschalk 
died in prison in 868. The question of the divorce of Lothair II., 
king of Lorraine, who had repudiated his wife Theutberga to 
marry his concubine Waldrada, engaged Hincmar’s literary^ 
activities in another direction. At the request of a number of 
great personages in Lorraine he composed in 860 his De divortio 
Lotharii et TeuibergaCy in which he vigorously attacked, both 
from the moral and the legal standpoints, the condemnation 
pronounced against the queen by the synod of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(February 860). Hincmar energetically supported the policy of 
Charles the Bald in Lorraine, less perhaps from devotion to the 
king’s interests than from a desire to see the whole of the ecclesi- 
astical province of Reims united under the authority of a single 
sovereign, and in 869 it was he who consecrated Charles at Metz 
as king of Lorraine. 

In the middle of tlie 9th century there appeared in Gaul the 
collection of false decretals commonly known as the Pseudo- 
Isidorian Decretals. The exact date and the circumstances of the 
composition of the collection are still an open question, but it is 
certain that Hincmar was oneof the first to knowof their existence, 
and apparently he was not aware that the documents were forged. 
The importance assigned by these decretals to the bishops and the 
provincial councils, as well as to the direct intervention of the 
Holy See, tended to curtail the rights of the metropolitans, of 
which Hincmar was so jealous. Rothad, bishop of Soissons, one of 
the most active members of the party in favour of the pseudo- 
Isidorian theories, immediately came into collision with his 
archbishop. Deposed in 863 at the council of Soissons, presided 
over by Hincmar, Rothad appealed to Rome. Pope Nicholas I. 
supported him zealously, and in 865, in spite of the protests of the 
archbishop of Reims, Arsenins, bishop of Orta and legate of the 
Holy See, was instructed to restore Rothad to his episcopal see. 
Hincmar experienced another check when he endeavoured to 
prevent Wulfad, one of the clerks deposed by Ebbo, from obtain- 
ing the archbishopric of Bourges with the support of Lharles the 
Bald. After a synod held at Soissons, Nicholas 1 . pronounced 
himself in favour of the deposed clerks, and Hincmar was con- 
strained to make submission (866). He was more successful in 
his contest witlj his nephew Hincmar, bishop of Laon, who was 
at first supported both by the king and by his uncle, the arch- 
bishop of Reims, but .soon quarrelled with both. Ilincmar of 
Laon refused to recognize the authority of his metropolitan, and 
entered into an open struggle with iiis uncle, who exposed his 
errors in a treatise called Opuscidum LV. capiiulorumy and pro- 
cured his condemnation and deposition at the synod of Douzy 
(871). The bishop of Laon was sent into exile, probably to 
Aquitaine, where his eyes were put out by order of Count Boso. 
Pope Adrian protested against his deposition, but it was con- 
finned in 876 by Pope John VilJ., and it was not until 878, at the 
council of Troyes, that the unfortunate prelate was reconciled 
with the Church. A serious conflict arose between Hincmar on 
the one side and Charles and the pope on the other in 876, when 
Pope John VIII., at the king’s request, entrusted Ansegisus, 
archbishop of Sens, with the primacy of the Gauls and of 
Germany, and created him vicar apostolic. In Hincmar’s eyes 
this was an encroachment on the jurisdiction of the archbishops, 
and it was against this primacy that he directed his treatise 
De jure metropolitanorum. At the same time he wrote a life of St 
Remigius, in which he endeavoured by audacious falsifications to 
prove the supremacy of the church of Reims over the other 
churches. Charles the Bald, howe^■or, upheld the rights of 
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Ansefi^isiis at the synod of Ponthion. Although Hincmar had 
been very hostile to Charles’s expedition into Italy, he figured 
among his testamentary executors and helped to secure the sub- 
mission of the nobles to Louis the Stammerer, whom he crowned 
at Compidgne (8th of December 877). 

During the reign of Louis, Hincmar played an obscure part. 
He supported the accession of Louis III. and Carloman, but had 
a dispute with Louis, who wished to instal a candidate in the 
episoopal see of Beauvais without the archbishop’s assent. To 
Carloman, on his accession in 882, Hincmar addressed his De 
ofdine pedatii, partly based on a treatise (now lost) by Adalard, 
abbot of Corbie (c. 814), in which he set forth his system of govern- 
ment and his opinion of the duties of a sovereign, a subject he 
had already touched in his De regis persona et regio mtnisierio, 
dedicated to Charles the Bald at an unknown date, and in his 
Instructio ad Ludovicum regem, addressed to Louis the Stammerer 
on his accession in 877. In the autumn of 882 an irruption of 
the Normans forced the old archbishop to take refuge at Epemay, 
where he died on the 21st of December 882. Hincmar was a 
prolific writer. Besides the works already mentioned, he was the 
author of several theological tracts ; of the De villa Noviliaco, 
concerning the claiming of a domain of his church ; and he con- 
tinued from 861 the Annates Bertiniani, of which the first part 
was written by Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, the best source for 
the history of Charles the Bald. He also wrote a great number 
of letters, some of which arc extant, and others embodied in the 
chronicles of Flodoard. 

Hincmar 's works, which are the principal source for the history 
of his life, were collected by Jacques Sirmoiid (Paris, 1645), and 
reprinted by Migne, Patrol. Latina, vol. exxv. and exxvi. See also 
C. von Noordeu, Ilinkmar, Erzbischof von Reims (Bonn, 1863), and, 
especially, H. Schrors, Hinbmar, Erzbischof von Reims (Freihurg- 
iin-Breisgaii, 1884). For Hincmar’s political and ecclesiastical 
theories see prefiu^e to Maurice Prou’s edition of the De or dine palatii 
(Paris, 1885). nnd the abb6 Lesne, La Hierarchic episcopate cn Gauk 
et en Germanie iParis, (B. Po.) 

HIND, the female of the red -deer, usually taken as being 
three years old and over, the male being known as a ‘‘ hart.” 
It is sometimes also applied to the female of other species of 
deer. The word appears in several Teutonic languages, cf. 
Dutcli and Ger. Uinde, and has been cx)nnected with the Goth. 
hinpan {hinlhan), to seize, which may be connected ultimately 
with “hand ” and “ hunt.” “ Hart,” from tlie O.E. heart, may 
be in origin connected with the root of Gr, Kc/»as, bom. 
“ Hind ” (O.E. hine, probably from the O.E. hinan, members 
of a family or household), meaning a servant, e.sp€cially a 
labourer on a farm, is another word. In Scotland the “ hind ” 
is a farm servant, with a cottage on the fanii, and duties and 
responsibilities that make him superior to the rest of the 
labourers. Similarly “ hind ” is used in certain parts of 
northern England as equivalent to “ bailiff.” 

HINDERSIN, GUSTAV EDUARD VON (1804-1872), Prussian 
general, was lx)m at Wernigerode near Halberstadt on the 
i8tli of July 1804. He was the son of a priest and received a 
good education. His earlier life was spent in great poverty, 
and the struggle for existence developed in him an iron strength 
of character. Entering the Pru.ssian artillery in 1820 he became 
an officer in 1825. From 1830 to 1837 he attended the Allgemeine 
Kriegsakademic at Berlin, and in 1841, while still a subaltern, 
he was posted to the great General Staff, in which he afterwards 
directed the topographical section. In 1849 he served with the 
rank of major on the staff of General Peucker, who commanded 
a federal corps in the suppression of tlie Baden insurrection. He 
fell into the hands of the insurgents at the action of Ladenburg, 
but was released just before the fall of Rastadt. In the Danish 
war of 1864 Hindersin, now lieutenant-general, directed the 
artillery operations against the lines of Dvippel, and for his 
services was ennobled by the king of Prussia. Soon afterwards 
he became inspector- general of artillery. His experience at 
Duppel had convinced him that the days of the smooth-bore 
gun were past, and he now devoted himself with unremitting 
zeal to the rearmament and reorganization of the Prussian 
artillery. The available funds were small, and grudgin^y 


voted by the parliament. There was a strong feeling moreover 
that the smooth-bore was still tactically superior to its rival 
(see Artillery, § 19). There was no practical training for 
war in either the field or the fortress artillery units. The latter 
had made scarcely any progress since the days of Frederick 
the Great, and before von Hindersin’s appointment had practised 
with the same guns in the same bastion year after year. All 
this was altered, the whole “ foot-artillery ” was reoiganized, 
manoeuvres were instituted, and the smooth-bores were, except 
for ditch defence, eliminated from the armament of the Prussian 
fortresses. But far more important was his work in connexion 
with the field and horse batteries. In 1864 only one battery 
in four had rifled guns, but by the unrelenting energy of von 
Hindersin the outbreak of war with Austria one and a half 
years later found the Prussians with ten in every sixteen batteries 
armed with tlie new weapon. But the battles of 1866 showed, 
besides the superiority of the rifled gun, a very marked absence 
of tactical efficiency in the Prussian artillery, which was almost 
always outmatched by that of the enemy. Von Hindersin 
had pleaded, in .season and out of season, for the establishment 
of a school of gunnery ; and in spite of want of funds, such 
a school had already been established. After 1866, however, 
more support was obtained, and the improvement in the Prussian 
field artillery between 1866 and 1870 was extraordinary, even 
though there had not been time for the work of the school to 
leaven the whole arm. Indeed, the German artillery played 
by far the most important part in the victories of the Franco- 
German war. Von Hindersin accompanied the king’s headquarters 
as chief of artillery, as he had done in 1866, and was present 
at Gravelotte, Sedan and the siege of Paris. But his work, 
which was now accomplished, had worn out his physical powers, 
and he died on the 23rd of January 1872 at Berlin. 

See Bartholomaus, Der General der Infanteric von Hindersin 
(Berlin, 1893), ®Jid Prince Krait zu Hohenlohe-Tngclfingen, Letters 
on Artillery (translated by Major WaHord, R.A.), No. xi. 

HINDI, EASTERN, one of the “ intermediate ” Indo-Aryan 
languages (see Htndostanj). It is spoken in Oudh, Baghelkhand 
and Chhattisgarh by over 22,000,000 people. It is derived 
from the Apabhraihsa form of ArdhamagadhI Prakrit (see 
Prakrit), and pos.sesses a large and important literature. Its 
most famous writer was Tulsi Das, the poet and reformer, 
who died early in the 17th century, and since his time it has 
been the Norlh-lndian language employed for epic poetry. 

HINDI, IVESTERN, the Indo-Aryan language of the middle 
and upper Gangetic Doab, and of the coimti7 to the north 
and souUi. It is the vernacular of over 40,000,000 people. Its 
standard dialect is Braj Bh*isha, spoken near Muttra, which 
has a considerable literature mainly devoted to the religion 
founded on devotion to Krishna. Another dialect spoken 
near DelJii and in the upper Gangetic Doab is the original from 
which Ilindostani, the great lingua franca of India, has developed 
(see IliNBOSTANi). Western Hindi, like Punjabi, its neighbour 
to the west, is descended from the Apabhraihsa form of JsaurasenI 
Prakrit (see Prakrit), and repre.sents the language of the 
Madhyadesa or Midland, as distinct from the intermediate 
and outer indo-Aryan languages. 

HlNDKl, the name given to the Hindus who inhabit Afghani- 
stan. They are of the Khatri class, and are found all over 
the country even amongst the wildest tribes. Bellew in his 
Races of Afghanistan estimates their number at about 300,000. 
The name Hindki is also loosely used on the upper Indus, 
in Dir, Bajour, &c., to denote the speakers of Punjabi or any 
of its dialects. It is sometimes applied in a historical sense 
to the Buddhist inhabitants of the Peshawar Valley north of 
the Kabul river, who were driven thence about the 5th or 
6th century and settled in the neighbourhood of Kandahar. 

HINDLEY, an urban district in the Ince parliamentaiy 
division of I^tcashire, England, 2 m. E.S.E. of Wigan, on the 
Lancashire Yorkslwe and Great Central railways. Pop. (1901) 
Cotton spinning and the manufacture of ootton goods 
are the principal industries, and them are extensive coal-mines 
in the neighbourhood. It is recorded that in the time of the 
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Puritan revolution Hindley church was entered by the Cavaliers, 
who played at cards in the pews, pulled down the pulpit and 
tore the Bible in pieces. 

HINDOSTANI (properly Hinddstdni, of or belonging to 
Hindostan ^), the name given by Europeans to an Indo-Aryan 
dialect (whose home is in the upper Gangetic Doab and near 
the city of Delhi), which, owing to political causes, has become 
the great lingua franca of modem India. The name is not 
employed by natives of India, except as an imitation of the 
English nomenclature. Hindostani is by origin a dialect of 
Western Hindi, and it is first of all necessary to explain what 
we mean by the term “ Hindi ” as applied to language. Modern 
Indo-Aryan languages fall into three groups, — an outer band, 
the language of the Midland and an intermediate band. The 
Midland consists of the Gangetic Doab and of the country to 
its immediate north and south, extending, roughly speaking, 
from the Eastern Piinjab on the west, to Cawnpore on its east. 
The language of this tract is called “ Western Hindi ** ; to its 
west we have Panjabi (of the Central Punjab), and to the east, 
reaching as far as Benares, Eastern Hindi, both Intermediate 
languages. These three will all be dealt with in the present 
article. Panjabi and Western Hindi are derived from SaiirasenT, 
and Eastern Hindi from Ardham gadhi Prakrit, through the 
corresponding Apabhraih'as (see Prakrit). Eastern Hindi 
differs in many resj>ects from the two others, but it is customary 
to Consider it together with the language of the Midland, and 
this will be followed on the present occasion. In 1901 the speakers 
of these three languages nuni leered : Panjabi, 17,070,961 ; Western 
Hindi, 40,714,925 ; Eastern Hindi, 22,136,358. 

Linguistic Bound aries, — ^'laking the tract covered by these 
three forms of speech, it hits to its west, in tlie western Punjab, 
Lahnda (see Slvdhi), a language of the Outer band. The 
parent of Lahnda once no doubt covered the whole of the 
Punjab, but, in tlic process of expansion of the tribes of tlie 
Midland described in the article Indo-Aryan Languagks, 
it was gradually driven back, leaving traces of its former exist- 
ence wfiich grow stronger as we proceed westwards, until at 
about the 74th degree of cast longitude there is a mixed, transi- 
tion dialect. To the west of tfiat degree Lulmda may be said 
to l>e established, the deserts of the west-central Punjab forming 
a barrier and protecting it, just as, farther south, a continuation 
of the same desert has protected Sindh i from Rajasthani. It 
is the old traces of Lahnda which mainly differentiate Panjabi 
from Hindostani. To the south of Panjabi and Western Hindi 
lies Rajasthani. This language arose in much the same way 
as Jhinjahi. The expanding Midland language was stop{)ed by 
the desert from reaching Sindiu’, but to the south-west it found an 
unobstructed way into Gujarat, where, under the form of Gujarati, 

^ ‘‘ Hindostan ” is a i’ersian word, and in modern Persian is 
pronounced" Hindustan.'* It mca? is the country of the Hindus. In 
medieval Persian the word was " Hindustan," with an cl, but in the 
modern language the distinctions bidween e and t and between 6 
and u have becMi lost. Indian laTiguages have borrowed Pc^rsian 
words in their medieval form. Thus in India we liave a tiger, 
as comi)arcd witli modem 1 ’er.sian shir ; go, but modern Pens. gU ; 
hostdn, but modern I’ers. hustdn. Th<; worfl " Hindu " is in mc;dicv'al 
I’crsian " Ilindr) " representing the ancicrnt Avesta hendava (Sanskrit, 
saindhava) , a dweller on the Sindhu or T ndus. Owing to the influence 
of scholars in modern Persian the word " Hindu " is now established 
in English and, through English, in the Indian literary languages; 
but " HiudO " is also often heard in Indhi. " Hindostan with o 
is much more common both in English and in Indian languages, 
altliough " Hindustan " is also emploj^ed. Up to tlic days of Persian 
supremacy inaugurated in Calcutta by Gilchrist and his friends, every 
traveller in India spoke of " Indostan " or .some such word, thus 
bearing testimony to the current pronunciation. Gilchrist intro- 
duced " Hindoostan," which liocaine " Hindustan " in modem 
spelling. Tlie word is not an Indian one, and both pronunciations, 
with 0 and with u, are current in India at the present day, but tliat 
v;ilh 0 is unquestionably the oue demanded by the history of the 
word and of the form whicli other Persian words take on Indian 
soil. On the other baud " Hindu " is too firmly established in Eng- 
lish for us to suggest the spelling " Hiudo.” The word " Hindi " 
has another derivation, being formed from the Persian Hind, Indki 
(Avesta hindu, Sanskrit sindhu, the Indus). " Hindi ” means " of 
or belonging to India," while " Hindu " now means " a person of the 
Hindu reli^on." (Cf. Sir C. J. Lyall, A Sketch of the Hindustani 
Language, p. i). 
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it broke the continuity of the Outer band. Eastern Hindi, 
as an Intermediate form of speech, is of much older lineage. 
It has been an Intermediate language since, at least, the institu- 
tion of Jainism (say, 500 b.c.), and is much less subject to the 
influence of the Midland than is Panjabi. To its cast it has 
Bihari, and, stretching far to the south, it has Marathi as its 
neighbour in that direction, both of these being Outer languages. 

Dialects, — The only important dialect of Eastern Hindi 
is Awadhi, spoken in Oudh, and piossessing a large literature of 
great excellence, Chhattisgarhi and Baghel , the otljcr dialects, 
have scanty literatures of small value. Western Hindi has four 
main dialects, Bundell of Bundelkhand, Bruj Bhasha (properly 
“ Braj Bh si *^)of the country round Mathura (Muttra), Kanauji 
of the Central Doab and the country to its north, and vernacular 
Hindostani of Delhi and the Upper Doab. West of the Upper 
Doab, across the Jumna, another dialect, Brmgaru, is also found. 
It possesses no literature, Kanauji is very closely allied to 
Braj Bhasha, and these two share with Awadhi the honour 
of being the great literary speeches of northern India. Nearly 
all the classical literature of India is religious in character, 
and we may say tliat, as a broad rule, Awadhi literature Is devoted 
to the Ramaite religion and the epic pt)etry connected with it, 
while that of Braj Bhasha is concerned with the religion of 
Krishna. Vernacular Hindostani has no literature of its own, 
but as the lingua franca now to be described it has a large 
one. Panjabi has one dialect, I-)6gri, spoken in the Himalayas. 

Hindostani as a Lingua Franca, — It has often been said that 
Hindostani is a mongrel “ pigeon form of speech made up 
of contributions from the various languages which met in Delhi 
bazaar, but this tlieoiy has now Ix^en proved to l)e unfounded, 
owing to the discovery of the fact that it is an actual living 
dialect of Western Hindi, existing for centuries in its present 
habitat, and the direct descendant of Saurasen. l^rakrit. It 
is not a typical dialect of that language, for, situated where it 
is, it represents Western Hindi merging into Panjabi (Braj 
Bhasha being admittedly the standard of tlie Umguage), but to 
say tliat it is a mongnd tongue thrown together in the market 
is to reverse the order of events. U was the natural language 
of the iieople in the ncighliourhood of Delhi, who fonned the 
bulk of those who resorted to the bazaar, and hence it became 
the bazaar language. From here it be*came the lingua franca 
of the Mogul camp and was airried everywhere in India by the 
lieutenants of tlic empire. It luis several recognized larieties, 
amongst which we may mention Dak him, Urdu, Re’J la and 
Hindi. Dakhini or ‘‘ southern,^* is the form current in the south 
of India, and was the first to be employed for literature. It 
contains many archaic expressions now extinct in the standard 
dialect. Urdu, or Urdu zabdn, “ th<‘ language of the camp,” 
is the name usually employed for Hindostani by natives, and 
is now the standard form of speecli used by Mussulmans. All 
the early Hindostani literature was in poetry, and this literary 
form of speech was named “ Rekhta,” <jr “ scatU^red,’ Iroin the 
way in which words liorrowed from Persian were “ scattered ” 
through it. The name is now reserved for the dialect used in 
poetry, Urdu being the dialect of prose and of conversation. 
Tlie introduction of these borrowed words, wliicli has been 
carried to even a greater extent in Urdu, was facilitated by the 
facts that the latter was by origin a “ camp ” language, and that 
Persian was the official language of the Mogul court. In this 
way Persian (and, with I’ersian, Arabic) words came into cum*nt 
use, and, though the language remained Indo-Aryan in its 
grammar and essential characteristics, it soon Ix*came un- 
intelligible to any one who had not at least a moderate acquaint- 
ance with the vocabulary of Iran. This extrenv Perviarizatiori 
of Urdu was due rather to Hindu than to I’ersia^ i’'^’oence. 
Although Urdu literature was Mussulman in its r>rrorir|. the 
Persian element was first introduced in excess bv t»'^ pliant 
Hindu officials employed in the Mogul administration, and 
acquainted with Persian, rather than by IVrsians nnd Per- 
sianized Moguls, who for many centuries u.sed onb*^ their own 
languages for literary purposes.'-^ Prose Urdu literature took its 
" Sir C. J. Lyall, op. cit, p. 9. 
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origin in the English occupation of India and the need for text- 
books for the college of Fort William. It has had a prosperous 
career since the commencement of the 19th century, but some 
writers, especially those of Lucknow, have so overloaded it with 
Persian and Arabic that little of the original Indo- Aryan c^r- 
acter remains, except, perhaps, an occasional pronoun or auxiliary 
verb. The Hindi form of Hindostani was invented simultane- 
ously with Urdu prose by the teachers at Fort William. It 
was intended to be a Hindostani for the use of Hindus, and w^ 
derived from Urdu by ejecting all words of Persian or Arabic 
birth, and substituting for them words either borrowed from 
Sanskrit (iatsamas) or derived from the old primary Prakrit 
{tadhhavas) (see Indo-Aryan Languages). Owing to the popu- 
larity of the first book written in it, and to its supplying the 
need for a lingua franca which could be used by the most patriotic 
Hindus without offending their religious prejudices, it became 
widely adopted, and is now the recognized vehicle for writing 
prose by those inhabitants of northern India who do not employ 
Urdu. This Hindi, which is an altogether artificial product of the 
English, is hardly ever used for poetry. For this the indigenous 
dialects (usually Awadhi or Braj Bhasha) are nearly always 
employed by Hindus. Urdu, on the other hand, having had a 
natural growth, has a vigorous poetical literature. Modem 
Hindi prose is often disfigured by that too free borrowing of 
Sanskrit words instead of using home-born iadbhavas, which 
has been the ruin of Btingali, and it is rapidly becoming a Hindu 
counterpart of the Persianized Urdu, neither of which is in- 
telligible except to persons of high education. 

Not only has Urdu adopted a Persian vocabulary, but even 
a few peculiarities of Persian construction, such as reversing 
the positions of the governing and the governed word (e.g. 
bap mird for tnerd bap), or of the adjective and the substantive 
it qualifies, or such as the use of Persian phrases with the pre- 
position ba instead of the native postposition of the ablative 
case {e.g. ba-khushl for khushhsc, or ba-ljukin sarkdr~ke instead 
of sarkdf-ke hukm-se) arc to be met with in many writings ; 
and these, perhaps, combined with the too free indulgence on 
the part of some authors in the use of high-flown and pedantic 
Persian and Arabic words in place of common and yet chaste 
Indian words, and th(j general use of the Persian instead of the 
NiigarT character, have induced some to regard Hindostani or 
Urdu as a language distinct from Hindi. But such a view 
betrays a radical misunderstanding of the whole question. We 
must define Urdu as the Persianized Hindostani of educated 
Mussulmans, while Hindi is the Sanskritized Hindostani of 
educated Hindus. As for the written character, Urdu, from 
the number of Persian words which it contains, can only be 
written conveniently in the Persian character, while Hindi, 
for a parallel reason, can only l>e written in the Nagari or one 
of its related alphalxits (sec Sanskrit). On the other hand, 

Hindostani ” implies the great lingua franca of India, capable 
of l>eing written in either character, and, without purism, 
avoiding the excessive use of either Persian or Sanskrit words 
when employed for literature. It is easy to write this Hindostani, 
for it has an opulent vocabulary of tadbhava words understood 
everywhere by both Mussulmans and Hindus. While “ Hindo- 
stani,” “ Urdu ” and “ Hindi ” are thus names of dialects, it 
should be remembered that the terms “ Western Hindi ” and 
“ Eastern Hindi ” connote, not dialects, but languages. 

The epoch of Akbar, which first saw a regular revenue system 
established, with toleration and the free use of their religion to 
the Hindus, was, tliere can be little doubt, the period of the 
formation of the language. But its final consolidation did not 
take place till the reign of Shah Jahan. After the date of this 
monarch the changes are comparatively immaterial until we 
come to the time when European sources began to mingle 
with those of the East. Of the contributions from these sources 
there is little to say. Like the greater part of those from Arabic 
and Persian, they are chiefly nouns, and may be regarded rather 
as excrescences which have sprung up casually and have attached 
themselves to the original trunk than as ingredients duly in- 
corporated in the body. In the case of the Persian and Arabic 


element, indeed, we do find not a few instances in which nouns 
have been furnished with a Hindi termination, e.g. kharidndy 
badalndy guzarndy ddghnd, baJ^skna, kaminapan, &c. ; but the 
European element cannot be said to have at ^1 woven itself 
into the grammar of the language. It consists, as has been 
observed, solely of nouns, principally substantive nouns, which 
on their admission into the language are spelt phonetically, 
or according to the corrupt pronunciation they receive in the 
mouths of the natives, and are declined like the indigenous 
nouns by means of the usual postpositions or case-affixes. A 
few examples will suffice. The Portuguese, the first in order of 
seniority, contributes a few words, as kamard or kamrd {camera), 
a room ; mdrtdl {marteUo), a hammer ; nlldm (leilao), an auction, 
&c. &c. Of French and Dutch influence scarcely a trace exists. 
English has contributed a number of words, some of which have 
even found a place in the literature of the language ; e,g, 
kamishanar (commissioner); jaf (judge); daktar (doctor); 
ddktarly “ the science of medicine ” or “ the profession of 
physicians ” ; inspektar (inspector) ; isfant (assistant) ; sosayap 
(society) ; apU (appeal) ; ap'd karnd, “ to appeal ” ; dikrl or 
digrl (decree) ; ^igrZ (degree) ; inc (inch) ; fut (foot) ; and 
many more, are now words commonly used. Some borrowed 
words are distorted into the shape of genuine Hindostani words 
familiar to the speakers ; e.g. the English railway term “ signal ” 
has become sikandar, the native name for Alexander the Great, 
and “ signal-man ” is sikandar-mdn, or “ the pride of Alexander.” 
How far the free use of Anglicisms will be adopted as the language 
progresses is a question upon which it would be hazardous to 
pronounce an opinion, but of late years it has greatly increased 
in the language of the educated, especially in the case of technical 
terms. A native veterinary surgeon once said to the present 
writer, “ kutte-kd saliva bahut antiseptic hai ” for “a dog’s 
saliva is very antiseptic,” and this is not an extravagant 
example.^ 

The vocabulary of Panjabi and Eastern Hindi is very similar 
to that of Western Hindi. Panjabi has no literature to speak 
of and is free from the burden of words borrowed from Persian 
or Sanskrit, only the commonest and simplest of such being found 
in it. Its vocabulary is thus almost entirely tadbhava, and, 
while capable of expressing all ideas, it has a charming rustic 
flavour, like the Lowland Sa)tch of Bums, indicative of the 
national character of the sturdy peasantry that employs it. 
Eastern Hindi is very like Panjabi in this respect, but for a 
different reason. In it were written the works of TulsI Das, 
one of the greatest writers that India has produced, and his 
influence on the language has been as great as that of Shake- 
speare on English. The peasantry are continually quoting 
him without knowing it, and his style, simple and yet vigorous, 
thoroughly Indian and yet free from purism, has set a model 
which is everywhere followed except in the large towns where 
Urdu or Sanskritized Hindi prevails. Eastern Hindi is written 
in the N^arl alphabet, or in the current cliaracter related to 
it called “ KaithI ” (see Bihari). The indigenous alphabet of 
the Punjab is called Landd or “ clipped.” It is related to NagarT, 
but is hardly legible to any one except the original writer, and 
sometimes not even to him. To remedy tliis defect an improved 
form of the alphabet was devised in the i6th century by Angad, 
the fifth Sikh Guru, for the purpose of recording the Sikh scrip- 
tures. It was named GurmukhJ, “ proceeding from the mouth of 
the Guru,” and is now generally used for writing the language. 

Grammar. — In the following account we use these contractions : 
Skr. ^ Sanskrit ; Pr. = Prakrit ; Ap. = Apabhraiti. 4 a ; W.H. = 
Western Hindi; E.H.= Eastern Hindi; H. =- Hindostani ; Br. = 
Braj Bhasha ; P. = Panjabi. 

(A) Phonetics. — The phonetic system of all three languages is 
nearly the same as that of the Apabhraifasas from which tliey are 
derived. With a few exceptions, to be noted below, the letters of the 
alphabets of the three languages are the same as in Sanskrit. 
Panjabi, and the western dialects of Western Hindi, have preserved 
the old vcdic cerebral /. There is a tendency for concurrent vowels 
to rim into each other, and for the semi- vowels y and v to become 
vowels. Thus, Skr. carmakdras, Ap. cammadru, a leather-worker, 

1 This and the preceding paragraph are partly taken from Mr, 
Platts's article in vol. xi. of the 9th edition of this encyclopaedia. 
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becomes H. camilr ; Skr. rajani, Ap. ra(y)aifi^ H. rain, night ; Skr. 
dhavalakas^ Ap. dkavalau^ H. dhauld^ white. Sometimes the semi> 
vowel is rctainecl, a.s in Skr. kdtaras^ Ap. hd{y)aru, H. kdyar^ a 
coward. Almost the only compound consonants which survived 
in the Pr. stage were double letters, and in W.H. and Il.H. these 
are usually simplified, the preceding vowel being lengthened and 
sometimes nasalized, in compensation. P., on the other hand, pre- 
fers to retain the double consonant. Thus, Skr. Aarma, Ap. kammu, 
W.H. and IC.H. Anm, but P. kamm^ a work ; Skr. satyas, Ap. saccu, 
W.H. and K.H. sdCf but P. saccy true (H., being the W.H. dialect 
which lies nearest to P., often follows that language, and in this 
instance has sacc^ usually written sac) ; Skr. hasfas, Ap. hatthUy 
W.H. and IC.H. hdthy but P. hatth, a hand. The nasalization of vowels 
is very frequent in ail three languages, and is here represented by the 
sign -- over the vowel. Sometimes it is compensatory, as in sdcy 
but it often rcpre.se»ts an original m, as in kawdl from Skr. kamalasy 
a lotus. Final short vowels quiesce in prose pronunciation, and are 
usually not written in transliteration ; thus the final a, i or « has 
been lost in all the examples given above, and other talsama examples 
are Skr. mati- which becomes maty mind, and Skr. vastu-, which be- 
comes hasty a thing. In all poetry, however (except in the Urdu 
poetry formed on Persian models, and under the rules of Persian 
prosody), they reappear and are necessary for the scansion. 

In tadbhava words an original long vowel in any syllable earlier 
tlian the penultimate is shortened. In P. and H. when the long vowel 
is e or a it is shortcMicd to i or li respectively, but in other W.H. 
dialects and in E.H. it is shortened to e or o ; thus, hefi, daughter, 
long form H. bitty dy F.H. betiyd : ghoriy mare, long forni H. ghuriyd, 
IC.H. ghoriyd. The sliort vowels e and o are very rare in 1*. and H., 
but are not uncommon (though ignored by most gratninars) in IC.H. 
and the other W.H. dialects. A medial d is jironounct^d as a strongly 
burred c(‘rebral r, and is then written as .shown, with a supposited 
dot. All these changes and various contractions of lYakrit syllables 
have caused considerable variations in the forms of words, but 
generally not so as to obscure the origin. 

(B) Declension. — Tlio nominalivc form of a tadbhava word is de- 
rived from the nominative form in Sanskrit and IVakrit, but tatsama 
words are u.sually Ixjrrowcd in the form of the Skr. crude base ; thus, 
Skr. hastiv'y nom. hasily Ap. nom. hatihl, H. Julthiy an elephant : 
Skr. base mati-y nom. matis, H. [tatsama) mati, or, with ('lision of lh(? 
final .short vowel, mat. Some tatsamas arc, however, borrowed in tlx* 
nominative form, as in Skr. dhanin-y nom. dhanty H. dhanh a rich 
man. As another example of a tadbhava word, we may take the 
Skr. nom. gho/asy A]), ghbdu, H. ghoVy a horse. Here again the final 
short vowel has been elided, but in old poetr^’^ we shoTild find ghoruy 
and corre.sponfUng forms in u are occasionally met with at the 
pn«ont day. 

In the article Prakrit attention is drawn to the frcrqueiit use of 
pleonastic .sulfixes, e.specially -Aa- (fern. -(?)Aa). 

Witli .such a sufiix we have the Skr. ghota-kaSy 
Ap. ghoda-Vy Wesitsm Hindi ghoraUy or in P. 
and IT. (which is the W.H. dialect nearest in 
locality to P.) ghordy a horse ; Skr. ghoH-kdy 
Ap. ghbdi~dy W.H. and P. gho(fiy a mare. 

Such modern forms made with one pleon- 
astic suffix are called “strong form .s,’* while 
tho.se made without it are called “ weak 
forms. “ All strong forms end in au (or a) 
in the masculine, and in t in the feminine, 
whereas, in Skr., and hence in tatsamas y both d 
and t are generally typical of feminine words, 
though sometimes employed for the mascu- 
line. It is .shown in the article Prakrit that 
these pleonastic suffixes can be doubled, or 
even trebled, and in this way we have a new 
series of tadhhava forms. Let us take the 
imaginary Skr. *ghoia-ka-kas with a double 
suffix. From this we have the Ap. ghoia-a-tiy 
and modem ghorawd (with euphonic w in- 
serted), a horse. Similarly for the feminine 
wc have Skr. ^ghoti-ka-kd, Ap. ghodi-a-dy 
modem ghoriyd (with euphonic y in.serted), a 
mare. Sucli forms, made with two suffixes, 
are called “ long forms, “ and are heard in 
familiar conversation, the feminine also serving as diminutives. 
There Ls a further stage, built upon three suffixes, and called the 
“ redundant form,’* which is mainly used by the vulgar. As a rule 
masculine long forms end in -iyd or -zra, and feminines in -iydy 

although the matter is complicated by the occasional use of pleonastic 
suffixes other than the -Ao- which we have taken for our example, 
and is the most common. Strong forms are rarely m(it with in H.H., 
but on the other hand long forms are more common in that language. 

There arc a few feminine terminations of weak nouns whicli may 
be noted. These are -in, -on, -nt (Skr. -ini, Pr. -ini) ; and 
-oni, -oni, -din (Skr. -oni, Pr. -oni). These are found not only in 
words derived from Prakrit, but* are added to Persian and even 
.Arabic words ; thus, heUhiniy hathniy hdthin (Skr. hastinly Pr. hatthini), 
a she-elephant ; sundriny sundrany a female goldsmitli (sonar) ; 
shernty a tigress (Persian sAer, a tiger) ; Nasiban, a j^roper name 
(.Arabic na^ib) ; panditdnly the wife of pandit; caudhrdiny the 


wife of a caudhrt or head man ; mehtranly the wife of a sweeper 
(Pres, mehtavy a sweeper). With the.se exceptions weak forms rarely 
have any terminations distinctive of gender.' 

The synthetic declension of Sanskrit and Prakrit has disappeared. 
Wc see it in the actual stage of disap]iearance in Apabhram^a (see 
Prakrit), in which the case terminations had become worn down 
to -Am, -hOy -hiy -hi and -Aa, of which -hi and -hi were employed for 
several casc.s, lioth singular and plural. There was also a marked 
tendency for these terminations to be confused, and in the earliest 
stages of the modern vernaculars we find -hi freely employed for 
any oblique case of the singular, and -At for any oblique case of the 
plural, but more especially for the genitive and the locative. In tlie 
case of modem weak nouns these terminations have disappeared 
al together ^in W.H. and P. except in sporadic forms of the locative 
such as grwe (for grwahi)y in the village. In E.H. they are .still 
heard as the termination of a form which can stand for any oblique 
case, and is called the “ oblique form “ or the " oblique case.” 
Thus, from ghary a house (a weak noun), we have W.H. and P 
oblique form ghary E.H. gharahiy ghare or ghar. In the plural, the 
oblique fomi Ls sometimes founded on the Ap. terminations -hd and 
-Am, and sometimes on the Skr. termination of the genitive plural 
-dndm (Pr. -dnOy -anhath)y as in P. gharry W.H. gharauy gharo, 
gharaniy E.H. gharan. In the case of masculine weak forms, the 

S lural nominative has dropped the old termination, except in 
*.H., where it has adopted the oblique plural form for this case 
also, thus gharan. The nominative plural of feminine weak forms 
follows the example of the masculine in E.H. In P. it also takes 
the oblique plural form, while in W.H. it takes the old singular 
oblique form in -aA?, which it weakens to a% or (H.) 7; thus hdt 
(fern.), a word, nom. plur. E.H. bat-an, P. bdt-^y W.H. bdtaX or (H.) 
hate. 

Strong masculine bases in Ap. ended in -a-a (nom. -a-u) ; thus 
ghdda-a- (nom. ghodn-n), and adding -hi wc get ghoda-a-hiy which 
becomes contracted ghdddhi and finally to ghure. The nominative 
]fiiiral is the same as tin; oblique singular, except in E.H. where it 
follows the obliciuc plural. The oblique plural of all closely follows 
in principle 11 jc weak forms. Feminine strong forms in Ap. ended 
in -i-dy contracted to t in the modern languages. Except in E.H. 

1 the -hi of the original oblique form singular di.sappcars, so that wc 
I have F..H. ghorihi or ghvrly others only ghorh The nominative 
plural of feminine strong forms exhibits some irregularities. In 
E.H., a.s usual, it follows tlie plural oblique form.s. In W.H. (except 
Mindoslani) it simply nasalizes tint oblique form singular {t,e, adds 
-hiy instead of -A/), as in ghorJ. P. and H. adopt the oblique long 
form for the plural and na.salizc it, thus, 1\ ghdrlS, H. ghdriya. 
The oblique plurals call for no further remarks. We thus get the 
following summary, illustrating the way in which these nominative* 
and oblique forms an; made. 


Wc have seen that the oblique form is the resultant of a general 
melting down of all the obliciuc cases of Sanskrit and Ih*akrit, and 
that in consequence it can be used for any oblique case. It is 
obvious that if it were so employed it would often give rise to great 
confusion. Hence, wlien it is necessary to .show clearly what 
particular case Ls intended, it is usual to add defining particles 
corresponding to the ICnglish prepositions ** of,” ” to,” from,” 
“by,” &c., which, as in all Indo- Aryan languages they follow the 
main word, are here called “ postpositions.” The following are 
the postj)ositioTis commonly cmi)loycd to form cases in our three 
languages : — 

' In some dialects of W.H. weak forms have masculines ending 
in M and corresponding feminines in but these arc nowadays rarely 
met in the literary forms of speecli. In old poetry they are common. 
In Braj Bhasha they have survived in the present participle. 

XIII. i6 



J^anjabi. 

Hindostani. 

Braj Bhasha. 

Eastern Hindi. 

Wealc Noun Masc. — 





Nom. Sing. 

ghar 

ghar 

ghar 

ghar 

Obi. Sing. . 

ghar 

ghar 

ghar 

ghary gharahi 

Nom. Plur. 

ghar^ 

ghar 

ghar 

gharan 

01)1. Plur. . . . 

ghara 

gharu 

gharaUy gharani 

gharan 

Strong Noun Masc. — 


Nom. Sing. 

ghord 

ghord 

ghdrau 

ghord 

Obi. Sing. . 

ghorc 

ghorc 

ghore y ghorai 

ghordy ghore 

Nom. Idur. 

ghore 

ghore 

ghore 

gharan 

Obi. I’lur. . . . 

ghoriS 

ghoro 

ghdraUy ghdrani 

ghdran 

Weak Noun Fern. — 

1 

Nom. Sing. 

bat 

bat 

bat 

bat 

Obi. Sing. . 

bat 

bdt^ 

bat 

hdt 

Nom. Plur. 

bdtd 

bate 

bdiai 

bdtan 

Obi. Plur. . . . 

bdia 

baio 

bdtaUy hdtani 

\ bdtan 

Strong Noun Fern. — 




Nom. Sing. 

ghdrl 

ghorl 

ghorl 

ghdri 

Obi. Sing. . 

ghorl 

ghorl 

e^o'ri 

ghdri, ghorihi 

Nom. Plur. 

ghorla 

ghdriya 

ghdri 

ghdrin 

Obi. Plur. . . . 

ghoria 

ghdriyu 

\ 

ghonyaUy 

ghdriyani 

ghdrin 



4«2 HINDOSTANI 

The pronouns closely follow the Prakrit origiiifils. This will be 
evident from the preceding tabic of the first two personal pronouns 
compared with Apabhram^i. 

It will be observed that in most of the nominatives of the first 
person, and in the E.H. nominative of the second person, the old 
nominative has disappeared, and its place has been supplied by an 
oblique form, exactly as we have ol>served in the nominative plural 
of nouns substantive. The P. asF, &c., are survivals from the 
Tlie agent case is the case which a noun takas when it is the subject old LahndS (see Linguistic Boundaries^ above). The genitives of 
of a trar^tivc verb in a tense formed from the past participle, these two pronouns are rarely used, possessive pronouns (in H. merdy 
This participle is passive in origin, and must l>c construed passively, my ; hatndrdy our ; ierd, thy ; iumhdrdy your) being cmplojred 
In the Prakrit stage the subject wxs in such cases put into the instead. They can all (except P. asd4d, our ; iusaddy your, wmch 
instrumental case (see Prakrit), as in the phrase aham tena mdridy arc I-ahnda) be referred to corresponding Ap. forms. 

I by-him (was) struck, ue. he struck me. In Eastern Hindi this is There is no pronoun of the tliird person, the demonstrative 
fitill the case, the old instrumental being represented by the oblique pronouns being used instead. The following table shows the 
form wiUiout any suffix. The other two languages define the fact principal remaining pronominal forms, with their derivation from 
that the subject is in the instrumental (or agent) case by the ad- Ap. : — 

dition of the postposition ncy &c., an old form 

employed elsewhere to define the dative. It 
is really the oblique form (by origin a loca- 
tive) of nd or #iw, which is employed in 

Gujarati (q.v.) for the genitive. As this suffix that, he, Nom. 

is never employed to indicate a material Obi. 

instrument but here only to indicate the those, they, Nom. 

hgent or subject of a verb, it i.s called the Obi. 

postposition of the " ageut case. this, he, Nom. 

The genitive postpositioiw have an interest- Obi. 

ing origin. In Buddhist San.skrit the word.s these, they, Nom. 

lilias, done, and h^tyas, to bo done, were Obi. 

added to a noun to form a kind of genitive, that, Nom. 

A synonym of hriyas was kdryas. These Obi. 

three words were all adjectives, and agreed those, Nom. 

with the thing pos.scssed in gender, number. Obi. 

and cose ; thus, mdla-kfte karand^y in the who, Nom. 

basket of the garland, literally, in the garland- Obi. 

made basket. In the various dialects of who (ph), Nom. 

Apabhratfi'^ Prakrit ktias beciunc (strong Obi. 

form) kida-u or kia-Uy kjftyas became kicca-Uy who ? Nom. 

and kdryas became kira-u or kajja~Uy the Obi. 

initial k of which is liable to elision after a who ? (pL), Nom. 

vowel. With the exception of Ciujarati (and Obi. 

perhaps Marathi, 7 . e.) every Indo- Ary an Ian- what? (Neut.), Nom. 

guage has genitive post] )osi titans derived from Obi. 

one or otlicr of these forms. TJi us from {ki)(la-u 

wc have Panjabi dd\ from kia-u wo have H. kdy Br. Aau, E.H. and The origin of the* first pronoun given above (that, ho; those, 
Bihari k and Nai])ali ho ; from {ki)cLa-u wc liavc pcrJiaps Marathi they) cannot be referred to Siui.sJirit. It is derived from an Indo- 
cd ; from Arm-M, E.H. and Bihtari ker, kar, Bengali Oriya and Aryan bas(? which was not admitted to the classical literary language, 
Assamese -r, and Rajasthani -r<5 ; while from {ka)fja-u we have the but of wdiich wc find sporadic tnices in Apabhraihsa. The existence 
Sindhi /o. It will be observed that while A, A^r, Aar, and r are weak of this base is further vouched for by its occurrence in the Iranian 
forms, the rest arc strong. -As already stated, the genitive is an language of the Avesta under the fc»rm ava-. I'Jie V)ase of the 
atljective. /Vr 7 /> means ^ father," and bdp-kd ghord is Jitin'ally second ])roiioun is the same as the base of the first syllable in the 
" the paternal horse." Hence (while the weak forms as usual dp Skr. e-sasy tliis, and other connected pronouns, and also occurs in 
not change) these genitives agree with the thing possessed in gender, the .Avesta. Ap. chu is directly derived from ^-sas. 
number, and case. Thus, hilp~kd ghord, the horse of the father, There arc other pronominal forms upon which, except perhaps 
but bdp-ki ghon, the mare of the father, and hdp~he ghore-koy to the Am (Pr. kb-viy Skr. kd-'pi), any one, it is unnecessary to dwell, 

horse of the father, the kd I>eing put into the obJicpie case masculine The phrase Af5i hat ? " Is any one (there) ? " is the usual formula 

A/;, to agnjc with ghorBy which is itself in an oblique ca.se. The details for calling a servant in upper India, and is tJie origin of the Anglo- 
of the agreement vary slightly in P. and W.H., and must be learnt Indian word " Qiii-hi." The reflexive pronoun is dp (Ap. appu, 
from the grammars. The E.H, weak forms do not change in the Skr. dtmd), self, wliicli, something like the Latin suus (Skr. sva$)y 
motlem language. Finally, in Prakrit it was customary to add always refers to the subject of the sentence, l 3 ut to all persons, not 
these pastpositions {kPra-Uy Sec.) to the genitive, as in mama or only to the third. Thu.s mat apne (not m^e) bdp-kO dehhtd-hu, 
mama kera-Uy of me. Similarly those postpositions are, in tlic " I sec my father." 

modern languages, added to the obli(jue form. C. Conjugation. — The synthetic conjugation was already com- 

The locc'itive of the Sanskrit kHaSy Arf^, was used in that language mcncin^ to dLsa]>pear in I'rakril, and in the modem languages the 
a.s a dative postposition, and it can W sho\vri that all the dative only original tenses which remain are the present, the imi>erative, 
postpositions given above are by origin old oblique forms of some and here and there the future. The first is now generally employed 
genitive postposition. Thus H. Ac, Br. AaHf, is a contraction of as a present subjunctive. In tlie accompanying table we have tlie con- 
kahUy an old oblique form of kia-u. Similarly for the otliers. The jugation of this tense, and also the three participles, present active, 
origin of the ablative postpositions i.s obscure. To the pre.scnt and past and future passive, compared with Apabhradisa, the verb 
writer they all seem (Uke the Bengal haiie) to be connected with the selected being the intransitive root call or caiy go. In Ap. the word 
verb substantive, but their deprivation lias not been definitely fixed, may be spelt with one or with two /s, wliich accounts for the varia- 

The locative postpositions me and mat arc derived from the Skr. tions of spelling in the modern languages. 

madhyBy in, through majjhiy mdhty and so on. The derivation of 'Hie imperative closely resembles tlie old present, except that it 
vice and hikhe is obscure. drops all terminations in the 2 ad per.son singular; thus, caly go thou. 

In P. and H. a future is formed by adding the 
syl^ble gd (fern, gl) to tlie simple pre.sent. Thus, H. 
calu-gdy I shall go. The gd is commonly said to 
be derived frtTO the Skr. gatas (Pr. gad)y gone, but 
this suggestion is not altogether acceptable to the 
present writer, although he is not now able to pro- 
pose a better. Under tlie form of -gau the same 
termination is used in Br., but in that dialect the old 
future has also survived, as in calihaH (Ap. calihaH, 
Skr. califydmi)y I shall go, which is conjugated like 
the simple present. The E.H. formation of the 
future is closely analogous to what we find in 
Bihari (g.v.). The third person is formed as in Braj 
Biia.sha, but the first and second persons are formed 
by adding pronominal suffixes, mean^ " by me,*' 
■■ by thee,” &c., to the future passive participk. 




ApabhraihiUi. 

Panjabi. 

Hindostani. 

Braj 

Bhasha. 

Eastern 

Hindi. 

I, 

Nom. 

haU 

mat 

mat 

had 

mat 


Obi. 

mady mahUy 
majjhu 

mai 

mujh 

mohi 

mo 

WE, 

Nom. 

amhe 

asl 

ham 

ham 

ham 


Obi. 

amahd 

asd 

kamd 

hamatiy 

hamani 

ham 

THOU, 

Nom. 

tuhU 

tu 

tu 

tu 

tat 

1 

Obi. 

taty iuhay 
iUffJtU 

tai 

tujh 

tohi 

id 

1 vou, 

Nom. 

tumhB 

tusl 

turn 

turn 

turn 

1 

u 

Obi. 

1 

iumhahd 

tusd 

tumhS 

ttemhaU 

turn 




Agent. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative. 

Panjabi 

i nai 

dd 

nS 

te 

vice 

Hindostani 

1 ne 

kd 

ko 

se 

me 

Braj Bhasha 

' «l 

kau 

katk 

te, sad 

mat 

Eastern Hindi 

1 None 

kery A 

kd 

se 

mCy hikhe 
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Apabhram^. 

Panjabi. 

Hindostani. 

Bra] 

Bhasna. 

Eastern 

Hindi. 

Old Present — 



calu 



Singular i. 

callau 

calld 

calaU 

calaii 

„ 2. . . . 

callasi, 

calle 

call 

calai 

calas 


callahi 






caUai 

calle 

caVe 

calai 

calai 

Plural I. 

1 callahU 

cedliye 

cake 

calai 

calai 

,, 2 . • • . 

callahu 

calld 1 

cold 

calau 

calau 

» 3* • • • 

callanti, 

callahi 

callap 

cate 

calai 

calai 

Present Participle 

callanta-u 

caildd 

caltd 

calatu 

calat 

Past Part. Passive 

1 caUia-u 

callid 

cald 

calyau 

cold 

Future Part. Piissive . 

callania-u 

callnd 

calnd 

calnau 



1 calliavva-u 

• • 

•• 

caliwaU 

calah 


Thus, calah^tij it-is-to-tx^-j^onc by-m^!, I shall go. We thus get the 
following forms. It will be observed that, as iu many other Imlo- 
iVryan languages, tlie first person plural has no suffix : — 

Sing. Plur. 

T. talabn calah 

2. calabc calah o 

3. calihai calihal 

In old E.H. the future participle passive, calah^ takes no suffix for 
any person, and is used for all persons. 

The last remark leads us to a class of tenses iu P. and W.H., in 
which a participle, by itself, can be employed for any person of a 
finite tense. A few exam])les of the use of the present and past 
participles will show the construction. They are all taken from 
Hindostani. Woh calia^ he goes ; woh caltl, she goes ; maX cala^ 
I went ; woh cali^ she went ; we cale^ they went. The present 
pfirticiple in this construction, though it may be used to .signify 
the present, is niore commonly employed to signify a ]>ast con- 
ditional “ (if) he had gom;.** It will have l>een observed that in the 
above examjdes, in all of which the verb is intransitive, the past 
as well as the ])rosent participle agrec^s with the subject iu gender 
and number; but, if the verb be transitive, the ])a.ssive meaning 
of the pa.st partici|)le comes into force. The subjtxd must bo put 
into the case of the agent, and the participle inflects to agree with 
the object. If the object l.)e not expressed, or, avS sometimes happens, 
be ex].)n^sscd iu the dative case, the participle is construed im- 
personally, and fakes the masculine (for want of a neutei) fonn. 
Thus, mat^ne kaha, by-mt; it-was-sai<I, i.e, I stud; us-ne ciffhl likki, 
by-him a-letter (fern.) was-writteii, he wrote a letter ; rujd-m 
siterni-hd mdrdy the king killed the tigress, lit., by-tlie-kiiig, with- 
refcrcnctvto-the-tigrc.s.s, it (impersonal) -was-killed. In the article 
Prakrit it is shown that the same construction obtiiined in that 
langiuige. 

Tn i'.H. the construction is the same, Vmt is obscured by the 
fact that (as iu the fnfiiro) pronominal suffixes are added to the 
partici]fle to indicate the person of the subject or of the agent, as 
111 calat-efi^ (if) 1 had gone; cal-eti^ 1 went; mdr-eU (transitive), f 
struck, lit., struck-by-nie ; mdr-es, struck -by -him, he struck. If 
the partici])le lias to U; fcmiiiitu?, it (although a weak form) takes 
the feminine termination /, as in mdri-H, 1 struck her ; calati-U^ 
(if) I (fern.) had gone : cali-U, I (fern.) went. 

Further tenses are formed liy abiding the verb substantive to 
these particijflcs, as in JI. maX caltd-hd^ I a.m going ; maX caUd-thdy 
1 was going ; mat cald-hu, I have gone ; ffiaX cald-thd, I had gone. 
These and other auxiliary verbs need not detain us long. They 
differ in the various languages. For “ T am ” we have P. Aa, H. 
Am, J 5r. hau, E.H. huiycTt or aheU. Imr “ I was ” we have P. si or sa, 
H. thd^ Pr. hati or* hulati, E.H. taheii. The H. hU is thus con- 
jugated : — 

Sing.^ Plur. 

1. Am haX 

2. hai ho 

3. hai hai 

The derivation of Au, Am, Aam, and aheu is uncertain. They arc 
usuallv derived from the Skr. asmi, I am ; but this presents many 
difficulties. An old form of the third ]Xirson singular is hwai, and 
this points to the Pr. havai^ he is, eejui valent t() the Skr. bhewaiiy 
he becomes. On tlie other hand this does not account for the 
initial a of aheii. This last word is in the farm of a past tense;, 
and it may lie a secondary formation from asmi. The P. si is not 
a feminine of sd^ as usually staled, but is a .survival of the Skr. 
dsit, Pr. dsi, was. As in the Prakrit form, si is employed for both 
genders, ]x>th numbers and all persons. Sd is a .secondary forma- 
tion from lliis, on the analogy of the H. tkd, which is from the Skr. 
sthitasy Pr. ihidy stood, and is a participial form like cald ; thus, 
woh thdy he was ; woh tht, she was. Tlie Br. hau is a modem past 
of haUy while huiau is probably by origin a present participle of the 
Skr. hhuy become,^ l-’r. huntao. llie lil.ll. bdteu, is Uie Skr. vartif 
Ap. vattau, Kahed is the past tense of tlic root mA, remain. 

The future participle passive is everywhere freely used as an 
infinitive or verbal noun ; thus, H. calndy E.H. calah, the act «:)f 
going, to go. There is a whole series of derivative verbal forms. 


making potential passives and traimitives 
from inlransitives. and causals (and even 
double causals) from transitives. Ihus 
dlkhna, to be .seen ; potential passive, 
dikh&nd, to be visible ; transitive, dekhndy 
to sec : causal, dikhlSnd, to show. 

D. Literature. — The literatures of Western 
and Eastern Hindi fonn the subject of a 
separate article (.sec Hindustani Litf.ra- 
turk). Panjabi htis no fonual literature. 
F>en the Granthy the sacred book of the 
Sikhs, is mainly in archaic Western Hindi, 
only a small portion being in Panjabi. 
(>n the other hand, the language is 
peculiarly rich in folksongs and ballads, 
some of considerable lengtii and great 
poetic beauty. The most famous is tlie 
ballad of Hlr and Runjhd by Wffris vShAh, 
which is considered to be a model of pure l^njabi. Colonel Sir 
Richard Temple has publi.sluHl an important collection of the.se 
songs under the title of 'Lhe Lcf;ends of the Punjab (3 vols., Bombay 
and London, 1884-1900), in which both texts and tran.slaiions of 
nearly all the favourite ones are to be found. 

Autiiorttirs. — {a) General ; The two standard authorities arc 
the comparative grammars of J. Beames (1872-1879) and A. F. R. 
Hocmle (1880), mentioned in the article 1 ni>o-.\ryan LANOUAciRs. 
To these may be added G. A. Grierson, “ On tlie Radical and 
Participial Tenses ot the Mo<lern Indo-Aryan I.anguages in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of P»engaly vol. Ixiv. (1895), part i. 
PP- 35- et ser|. ; and " On Certain Suffixes iu the Modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars *' in the Zcitschrift fiir ver^tdehende Sprachfor- 
schung auf dem Gebiete der indngermanischen Sprachen for 1903, 
pp. 473 et scq. 

(b) For the separate language.s, sof? C. J. LyalJ, A Sketch of the 
Hindustani Language (Edinburgh, 1880) ; S. H. Kellogg, A Grammar 
of thc'Hindi Language (for botli Western and Eastern Hindi), (2nd ed., 
Loudon, 1893) I J* Platts, A Grammar of the Hindustani or Urdu 
Language (London, 1S74) ; and A Dictionary of Urdii, Classical 
Hindi and English (I^)ndon, iSS..|) ; E. P. Newton, Panjabi Grammar : 
with Exercises and Vocabulary (Ludhiana, 1898) ; and Bhai Maya 
Singh, The Panjabi Dictionary (T.ahore, 1895). The Linguistic 
Survey of hulia, vol. vL, descriL>es Eastern Hindi, and vol. ix., 
Hindostani and Panjalu, in each instance in great detail. 

(G. A. Gr.) 

hindostani UTERATDRE. The writings dealt with in 

this article are those composed in the vernacular of tliat part of 
India which is proj>crly called llindostan, — that is, the valleys of 
tlie Jumna and Gange.s rivers as far east as the river Kosi, and 
the tract to the south including Rajputuna, Central India 
(Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand), the Narmada (Nerbudda) 
valley as far wt!st as Kliatidwa, and the northern hall of the 
Centrid Provinces. It does not include the Punjab proper 
(though tlie town population there speak Hindostani), nor does 
it extend to Lower Bengal. 

In this region several diflerent dialects prevail. 'J'he people of 
the towas everywhere use chiefly the form of the language called 
Urdu or Rckhia,^ stocked with Persian words and phrases, and 
ordinarily writtiui in a modification of the Persian character. 
The country folk (who form the immense majority) speak 
different varieties of Hindi, of which the word-stock derives 
from tlie Pr'ikrits and literary Sanskrit, and which are written 
in the Devanagari or KoithT character. Of the.se the mo.st im- 
portant from a literary point of view, proceeding from west to 
east, are Mdnvdrl and Jatpurl (the languages of Rajputana), 
Brajbhdshd (the language of the country about Mathura and 
Agra), Kanauji (the language of the lower Gange.s-]umnaDoab 
and western Roliilkhand)^ Eastern Hindi, also eddied Awadhl and 
Daiswdri (the language of Eastern Rohilkhan^, Oudh and tlie 
Benares division of the United Provinces) and Bikdri (the 
language of Bihar or Mithilu, comprising .several distinct dialects). 
Wliat is called High Hindi is a modern development, for literary 
purposes, of the dialect of Western Hindi spoken in the neighliour- 
hoodof Delhi and tlience northwards to the Himalaya, wliich has 
formed the vernacular basis of Urdu ; the Persian words in the 
latter have been eliminated and replaced by words of Sanskritic 
origin, and the order of words in the sentence which is proper to 

* Urdu is a Turkish word meaning a caraj) or army with its 
follov/ers, and is the origin of the J^uro])caii word hor^., Rekkta 
means " scaitcred, strewn,*' rclcrring to the way in which Persian 
words arc intermixed with those of Indian origin ; it is used chiefly 
for the literary form of Urdu. 
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the indigenous speech is more strictly adhered to than in Urdu, 
which under the influence of Persian constructions has admitted 
many inversions. 

As in maiiy other countries, nearly all the early vernacular 
literature of Hinddstan is in verse, and works in prose are a 
modern growth.^ Both Hindi and Urdu are, in their application 
to literary purposes, at first intruders upon the ground already 
occupied by the learned languages Sanskrit and Persian, the 
former representing Hindu and the latter Musalman culture. 
But there is this difference between them, that, whereas Hindi 
has been raised to the dignity of a literary speech chiefly by 
impulses of revolt against the monopoly of the Brahmans, 
Urdu has been cultivated with goodwill by authors who have 
themselves highly valued and dexterously used the polished 
Persian. Both Sanskrit and Persian continue to be employed 
occasionally for composition by Indian writers, though much 
fallen from their former estate ; but for popular purposes it 
may be said that their vernacular rivals are now almost in sole 
possession of the field. 

The sul)ject may l>e conveniently divided as follows : — 

1. Early Hindi, of the })criod during which the language was being 
fashioned as a literary medium out of the ancient Prakrits, represented 
by the old heroic poems of Rajputana and the literature of llie early 
lihagats or Vaislmava reformers, and extending from about a.d. 1100 
to 1550 ; 

2. Middle Hindi, representing the best age of Hindi j)octry, and 
reaching from about J550 to IJie end of the i8th century ; 

3. TJie rise and development of literary Urdu, b<*ginning about the 
end of the i6th century, and reacliing its height during the i8th : 

4. The modern period, marked by the growth of a ]>roso literature 
in both dialects, and dating from the beginning of the igth century. 

I. iLarly Hindi, — Our knowledge of the ancient metrical 
chronicles of Rajputana is still very imperfect, and is chiefly 
derived from the monumental work of ("olonel James Tod, called 
The Annals and Antiqnilies of Rajasthan (published in 1829- 
1832), which is founded on them. It is in the nature of com- 
positions of this character to be subjected to perpetual revision 
and rctrasting ; they are the production of the family bards of the 
dynasties whose fortunes they record, and from generation to 
generation they arc added to, and their language constantly 
modified to make it intelligible to the people of the time. Round 
an original nucleus of historical fact a rich growth of legend 
accumulates ; later redactors endeavour to systematize and to 
assign dates, but the result is not often such as to inspire con- 
fidence ; and the mass has more the character of ballad literature 
than of serious history. The materials used by Tod are nearly 
all .still unprinted ; his manuscripts arc now deposited in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society in Ix)ndon ; and one of the 
tasks which, on linguistic and historical grounds, should first be 
undertaken by the investigator of early Hindi literature is the 
examination and sifting, and the publication in their original 
form, of these important texts. 

Omitting a few fragments of more ancient bards given by 
compilers of accounts of Hindi literature, the earliest author of 
whom any portion has as yet been published in the original text 
is Chand Bardal, the court bard of PrithwI-Raj, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi. His poem, entitled PrithhRdj Rdsau (or 
Raysd), is a vast chronicle in 69 books or cantos, comprising a 
general hislor)' of the period when he wrote. Of this a small 
portion has been printed, partly under the editorship of the late 
Mr J ohn Beanies and partly under that of Dr Rudolf Hoernle, by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; but the excessively difficult 
nature of the task* prevented both scholars from making much 
progress.*-* Chand, who came of a family of bards, was a native 
of Lahore, which had for nearly 170 years (since 1023) been under 
Muslim rule when he flourished, and the language of the poem 
exhibits a considerable leaven of Persian words. In its present 
form the work is a redaction made by Amar Singh of Mewar, 
alxiut the beginning of the 17th century, and therefore more 

^ The only known exceptions are a work in Hindi called the 
ChaurSsi VSrtd (mentioned below) and a few commentaries on poems ; 
the latter can scarcely be called literature. 

* A fresh critical edition of the text by Pandit MQhan Lai Vishnu 
Lai Pandia at Benares, under the auspices of the NSgaH Prachdrini 
Sabhd, had reached canto xxiv. in 1907. 
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than 400 years after Chand’s death, with his patron PrithwI-Raj, 
in 1193. There is, therefore, considerable reason to doubt 
whether we have in it much of Cliand's composition in its original 
shape ; and the nature of the incidents described enhances this 
doubt. Tlic detailed dates contained in the Chronicle have been 
shown by Kabiraj Syamal D^ ® to be in every’ case about 
ninety years astray. It tells of repeated conflicts between the 
hero PrithwT-Raj and Sultan Shihabuddm, of Ghor (Muhammad 
Ghori), in which the latter always, except in the last great battle, 
comes off the worst, is taken prisoner and is released on pay- 
ment of a ransom ; these seem to be entirely unhistorical, our 
contemporary Persian authorities knowing of only one encounter 
(that of Tiraurl (Tirawari) near Thanesar, fought in 1191) in 
which the Sultan was defeated, and even then he escaped un- 
captured to Lahore. The Mongols (Book XV.) are brought on 
the stage more than thirty years before they actually set foot in 
India, and are related to have been vanquished by the redoubt- 
able PrithwI-Raj. It is evident that such a record cannot 
possibly be, in its entirety, a contemporary chronicle ; but 
nevertheless it appears to contain a considerable element which, 
from its language, may belong to Chand's own age, and represents 
the earliest surviving document in Hindi. “ Though we may not 
possess the actual text of Chand, we have certainly in his writings 
some of the oldest known specimens of Gaudian literature, 
abounding in pure Apabhram.-^ Saurascnl Prakrit forms ” 
(Grierson). 

It is very ditticult now to fonn a just estimate of the poem as 
literature, llie language, essentially transitional in character, con- 
.sists largely of words w'hicli have long since died out of the vernacular 
sjieech. Even the most learned llindus of the present day are 
unable to interpret it with confidence ; and the meaning of the verses 
must be sought by investigating the procc-sscs by which Sanskrit 
and l^akrit forms have been transfigured in their progress into Hindi. 
Chand appears, on tlie whole, to exhil)it the merits and defects of 
ballad chroniclers in general. There is much that is lively and 
spirited in his descriptions of fight or council ; and the characters of 
the Rajput warriors who surrounrl his hero are often sketched in their 
utterances w^ith skill and animation. T he sound, however, frecpiently 
predominates over the .sense ; the narrative is carried on w'itli the 
weari.somc iteration and tedious uiif.olding of familiar themes and 
images which characterize all sucii poetry in India ; and his value, 
for us at least, is linguistic rather than literary. 

Chand may be taken as the representative of a long line of 
successors, continued even to the present day in the Rajput 
states. Many of their compositions are still widely popular 
as ballad literature, but are known only in oral versions sung 
in Hindustan by professional singers. C)ne of the most famous 
of these is the Alhu-khand, reputed to be the work of a con- 
temporary of Chand called Jagnik or Jagnayak, of Maholja 
in Bundclkhand, who sang the praises of Raja-Parmal, a ruler 
whose wars with PrithwT-Raj are recorded in the Mahoba-khand 
of Chand 's work. Alha and Udal, the heroes of the poem, are 
famous warriors in popular legend, and the stories connected 
with them exist in an eastern recension, current in Biliar, as 
well as in the Bundelkhandl or w^estern form which is best 
known. Two versions of the latter have been printed, having 
been taken down as recited by illiterate professional rhapsodists. 
Another celebrated bard was Sarangdhar of Rantambhor, who 
flourished in 1363, and sang the praises of Ilammir Deo (Hamir 
Deo), the ChauhTin chief of Rantambhor who fell in a heroic 
struggle against Sultan 'Ala’uddin Khilji in 1300. He wrote 
the Hammir Kdvya and Hammtr Rdsau, of which an account 
is given by Tod ; ^ he was also a poet in Sanskrit, in which 
language he compiled, in 1363, the anthology called Sdmgadhara- 
Paddhati, Another w^ork which may be mentioned (though 
much more modern) is the long chronicle entitled Chhatira- 
Prakds, or the history of Raja Chhatarsal, the Bundela raja of 
Panna, who was killed, fighting on behalf of Prince Dara-Shukoh, 
in the battle of Dholpur won by Aurangzeb in 1658. The 
author, Lai Kabi, has given in this work a history of the valiant 
Bundela nation which was rendered into English by Captain 
W. R. Pogson in 1828, and printed at Calcutta. 

Before passing on to the more important branch of early 

"• See J.A.S,B. (1886), pp. 6 sqq. 

* Annals and Antiquities^ ii. 452 n. and 472 n. 
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Hind! literature, the works of the Bkagats, mention may be made 
here of a remarl^ble composition, a poem entitled the Padmdwat, 
the materials of which are derived from the heroic legends 
of Rajputana, but which is not the work of a bard nor even of 
a Hindu. The author, Malik Muhammad of Ja’is, in Oudh, 
was a venerated Muslim devotee, to whom the Hindu raja of 
AmethT was greatly attached, Malik Muhammad wrote the 
Padmawat in 1540, the year in which Sher Shah Sur ousted 
Humayun from the throne of Delhi. The poem is composed 
in the purest vernacular AwadhI, with no admixture of traditional 
Hindu learning, and is generally to be found written in the 
Persian character, though the metres and language arc thoroughly 
Indian. It professes to tell the tale of Padm^wati or Padmini, 
a princess celebrated for her beauty who was the wife of the 
Chauhan raja of Chitdr in Mewar. ITie historical Padmini’s 
husband was named BhTm Singh, but Malik Muhammad calls 
him Ratan Sen ; and the story turns upon the attempts of 
'Alahiddln KhiljT, the sovereign of Delhi, to gain possession 
of her person. The tale of the siege of Chitor in 1303 by'Ala’- 
udd n, the heroic stand made by its defenders, who perished 
to the last man in fight with the Sultan’s army, and the self- 
immolation of Padmini and the other women, the wives and 
daughters of the warriors, by the fiery death called johar, will be 
found related in Tod’s RdfdslMn, i. 262 sqq. Malik Muhammad 
takes great liberties with the history, and explains at the end 
of the poem that all is an allegory, and that the personages 
represent the human soul, Divine wisdom, Satan, delusion 
and other mystical characters. 

Both on acT-ount of its interest as a trin? vernacular work, and as 
the composition of a Musalmiin who has taken tiuj incidents of his 
morality from the legends of his country and not from an exotic 
source, the poem is memorable. Tt has often been lithographed, and 
is very popular; a translation has even been made into Sanskrit. 
A critical edition has been prepared by Dr (/. A. Grierson and Pandit 
Sudhilkar Dwivedi. 

'Die other class of composition which is characteristic of the 
period of early Hindi, the literature of the Bhagais, or Vaishnava 
saints, who propagated the doctrine of bhakit, or faitli in Vishnu, 
as the popular religion of Hindostan, has exercised a much 
more powerful influence both upon the national speech and 
upon the themes chosen for poetic treatment. It is also, as a 
body of literature, of high intrinsic interest for its form and 
content. Nearly the whole of subsequent poetical composition 
in Hindi is impressed with one or other t3^pe of Vaishnava 
doctrine, which, like Buddliism many centuries before, was 
essentially a reaction against Brahmanic.al influence and the 
chains of caste, a claim for the rights of Immanit}^ in face of 
the monopoly which the ‘‘ twic(;-born ” asserted of learning, 
of worship, of righteousness. A large proportion of the writers 
were non-Brahmans, and many of them of the lowest castes. 
As Siva was the popular deity of the Brahmans, so was Vishnu 
of the people ; and while the literature of the Saivas and Suktas ^ 
is almost entirely in Sanskrit, and exercised little or no influence 
on the popular mind in northern India, that of the Vaishnavas 
is largely in Hindi, and in itself constitutes the great bulk of 
what has l^een written in that language. 

The Vaishnava doctrine is commonly curricdhiK!k to Ramanuja, 
a Brahman who was born about the end of the nth centuiy^^, 
at Perambur in the neighbourhood of the modem Madras, 
and spent his life in southern India. His works, which are in 
Sanskrit and consist of commentaries on the Vedanta Sutras, 
arc devoted to establishing “ the personal existence of a Supreme 
Deity, possessing every gracious attribute, full of love and pity 
for the sinful beings who adore him, and granting the released 
soul a home of eternal bliss near him — a home where each 
soul never loses its identity, and whose state is one of perfect 
peace.” In the Deity’s infinite love and pity he has on several 
occasioas become incarnate for the salvation of mankind, and 
of these incarnations two, Ramachandra, the prince of Ayodhya, 
and Krishna, the chief of the Yadava clan and son of Va.sudcva, 

1 Worshippers of the cnergic power — ^aktl — of Siva, reprcsentctl 
by his consort PSxvatl or Bhaw 5 .ni. 

2 Quoted from G. A. Grierson, chapter on “ Literature,” in the 
India Gazetteer (c<l. 1907)* 
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are pre-eminently those in which it is most fitting that he 
should be worshipped. Both of these incarnations had for 
many centuries » attracted popular veneration, and their 
histories had been celebrated by poets in epics and by weavers 
of religious myths in Purdnas or “ old stories ” ; but it was 
apparently Ramanuja’s teaching which secured for them, and 
especially for Ramachandra, their exclusive place as the objects 
of hkaktt -2iTditx\i faith and personal devotion addressed to the 
Supreme. The adherents of Ramanuja were, however, all 
Bral^ans, and observed very strict rules in respect of food, 
bathing and dress ; the new doctrine had not yet penetrated 
to the people. 

Whether R 3 ,manuja himself gave the preference to Kama 
gainst Krishna as the form of Visl^nu most worthy of worship 
is uncertain. He dealt mainly with philosophic conceptions 
of the Divine Nature, and probably busied himself little with 
mythological legend. His mantra, or formula of initiation, 
if Wilson ^ was correctly informed, implies devotion to Rama ; 
but Vasudeva (Krishna) is also mentioned as a principal object 
of adoration, and Ramanuja himself dwelt for several years 
in Mysore, at a temple erected by the raja at Yadavagiri in 
honour of Krishna in his form Ranchhor.^ It is stated that 
in his worship of Krishna he joined with that god as his Saktl, 
or Energy, his wife Rukrninl ; while the later varieties of 
Krishna-worship prefer to honour his mistress Radha. The 
great difference, in temper and influence upon life, between 
these two forms of Vaishnava faith appears to be a development 
subsequent to Rtoanuja ; but by the time of [aideo (about 
1250) it is clear that the theme of Krishna and Radha, and the 
use of passionate language drawn from the relations of the sexes 
to express the longings of the soul for God, had become fully 
established ; and from that time onwards the two types of 
Vaishnava religious emotion diverged more and more from 
one another. 

The cult of Rama is founded on family life, and the relation 
of the worshipper to the Deity is that of a child to a father. 
The morality it inculcates springs from the .sacred sources of 
human f)iety which in all religions have wrought most in favour 
of pureness of life, of fraternal helpfulness and of humble 
devotion to a loving and tender l^irent, who desires the good 
of mankind, His children, and hates violence and wrong. 'J'hat 
of Krishivi, on the other hand, had for its basis the legendary 
career of a less estimable human hero, whose exploits are marked 
by a kind of elvish and fantastic wantonness ; it has more and 
more spent its energy in developing that side of devotion which 
is perilously near to sensual thought, and has allowed the 
imagination and ingenuity of poets to dwell on things unmeet 
for verse or even for speech. It is claimed for those who first 
opened this way to faith that their hearts were pure and their 
thoughts innocent, and that lire language of erotic passion 
which they use as the vehicle of their religious emotion is merely 
mystical and allegorical. This is probable ; but that these 
beginnings were followed by corruption in the multitude, and that 
the fervent impulses of adoration made way in later times for 
those of lust and lasciviousness, seems beyond dispute. 

The worship of Krishna, especially in his infant and youthful 
form (which appeals (chiefly to w(;mcn), is widely popular in the 
neighbourhood of Mathura, the capital of that land of Braj 
where as a boy he lived. Its literature is mainly composed 
in the dialect of this region, called Brajbhasha. That of Rama, 

The worship of Krishna is an old as Megasthenos (about 300 b.c.), 
who calls him lierakJfs, and was then, as now, located at Mathura on 
the Jumna river. That of Kama is probably still mon? ancient ; the 
name occurs in stories of the Buddha. 

* Religious Sects of the Hindus ^ p. 40. 

“ This name of Krishna, which means ” He who quits the battle,” 
is connected with the story of the transfer of the Yadava clan from 
Mathura to the new ca])ital on llie coast of the ptininsula of 
Kathiawar, the city of Dwaraka. This migration was the result of 
an invasion of Braj by Jarasandha, king of Magadha, before whom 
Krishna resolved to retreat. As his path southwards took him 
through Rajputana and (iujarat, it is in IJiesc regions that his form 
RanchhSr is most generally venerated as a syrnlK)! of the shifting, of 
the centre of divine life from Gangctic to southern India. 
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though general throughout HindostUn, has since the time of 
TulsT Das adopted for poetic use the language of Oudh, called 
Awadhl or BaiswM^ a form of Eastern Hindi easily understood 
throughout the whole of the Gangetic valley. Tlius these two 
dialects came to be, what they are to this day, the standard 
vehicles of poetic expression. 

Subsequently to Rfimanuja his doctrine appears to have 
been set forth, about 1250, in the vernacular of the people by 
Jaideo, a Brahman bom at Kinduvilva, the modem Kenduli, 
in the Birbhum district of Bengal, author of the Sanskrit Gita 
GStfinda, and by Namdeo or NSma, a tailor ^ of Maharashtra, 
of both of whom verses in the popular speech are preserved in 
the Adi Granih of the Sikhs. But it was not until the beginning 
of the 15th century that the Brahman Ramanand, a prominent 
Gos&if! of the sect of Ram&nuja, having had a dispute with the 
members of his order in regard to the stringent rules observed 
by them, left the community, migrated to northern India 
(where he is said to have made his headquarters Galta in Raj- 
putUnfi), and addressed himself to those outside the Brahman 
caste, thus initiating the teaching of Vaishnavism as the popular 
faith of IlindOstan. Among his twelve disciples or apostles 
were a Rnjput, a J^t, a leather- worker, a barber and a Musai- 
mfin weaver ; the last-mentioned was the celebrated Kabir 
^ see separate article). One .slK)rt Hindi poem by Ramfinand 
IS contained in the Adi Granth, and Dr Grierson has collected 
hymns {bhajans) attributed to him and .still current in Mithilii 
or Tirhut. Both Ramanand and Kabir were adherents of 
the form of Vaishnavism where devotion is specially addressed to 
Rama, who is regarded not only as an incarnation, but as him.self 
identical with the Deity. A contemporary of Rainanand, 
Bidyilpati Th^kur, is celebrated as the author of numerous 
lyrics in the Maithill dialect of Bihar, expressive of the other 
side of Vaishnavism, the pas.sionate adoration of the Deity 
in the person of Krishna, the aspirations of the worshipper 
being mystically conveyed in the character of Radhii, the 
cowherdess of Braj and the beloved of the son of Vasudeva. 
These stanzeas of Bidyfipati (who was a Brahman and author 
of several works in Sanskrit) afterwards inspired the Vaishnava 
literature of Bengal ,whosemostcelebrated exponent was (Jhaitanya 
(b. 1484). Another famous adherent of the same cult was 
MM B&T, “ the one great poetess of northern India ” Grierson). 
This lady, daughter of Raja Katiyil Rilna, Rather of Merta 
in Rajputana, must have been bom about the beginning of the 
15th century; .she was married in 141;^ to Raja Kumbhkaraii 
of Mewar, who was killed by his son 11 day Rana in 1469. She 
was devoted to Krishna in the form of Ranchhor, and her songs 
have a wide currency in northern India. 

An important compilation of the utterances of the early Vaishnava 
saints or lihagats is contained in the sacred book, or Adi Granih, of 
the Sikh Gurus. Nanak, the founder of this sect (1469-1538) though 
a native of the Punjab (born at Talvandi on the RfivI near f,.ahore), 
took his doctrine from the Bhoffais (see KabIk) ; and each of the 
thirty-one forming the Ixidy of the Granih, is followed by a 
compilation of texts from the utterances of Vaislinava saints, chiefly 
of ICabir, in confirmation of the teaching of ihf' Gurus, while the whole 
book is closed by a bhog or conclusion, containing more verses by the 
same authors, as well as by a celebrated Indian Sufi, Sh 5 kh Farid of 
l^klq>attan. The body of the Granih {q.v.), being in old Panjabi, falls 
outside tlie aco|>e of tliis article ; but the extract.s included m it from 
the cjurly writers of old Hindi arc a precious .store of specimens of 
authors some of whom have left no other record in the surviving 
literature. The Adi Granih, which was put together alK>ut 1600 by 
Arjun, the filth Guru of the Sikhs, sots forth the creed of the sect in 
its original pictistic form, before it assumed the militant character 
which afterwards cjistiiiguished it under the five Gurus who suc- 
ceeded him. 

2. Middle Hindi . — The second period, that of middle Hindi, 
begins with the reign of the Emperor Akbar (1556 1605); and 
it is not improbable that the broad and liberal \ iews of this 
great monarch, his active sympathy with his Hindu subjects, 
the interest which he took in their religion and literature, and 
the peace which his organization of the empire secured for Hindo- 

1 In the Granih NAindGo is called a calico-printer, ChJnpi. The 
Marfilhi tradition is that he was a tailor, Shimjn ; it is probable that 
the latter won!, being unknown in northern India, haslxseu wrongly 
rendered by the former. 
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Stan, had an important effect on the great development of Hind! 
p<>etry which now set in.^ Akbar’s court was itself a centre of 
poetical composition. The court musician Tan S§n (who wsus 
also a poet) is still renowned, and many verses composed by 
him in the Emperor’s name live to this day in the memory of 
the people. Akbar’s favourite minister and companion, Raja 
Blrbal (who fell in battle on the north-western frontier in 1583), 
was a musician and a poet as well as a politician, and held the 
title, conferred by the Emperor, of Kabi-Rdy, or poet laureate ; 
his verses and witty sayings are still extremely popular in 
northern India, though no complete work by him is known 
to exist. Other nobles of the court were also poets, among 
them the Khdn-khdndn ‘Abdur-Rahlm, son of Bairam Khan, 
whose Hindi ddhds and kabitias are still held in high estimation, 
and FaizI, brother of the celebrated Abul-Fa?!, the Emperor’s 
annalist. 

By this time the worship of Krishna as the lover of Radh& 
{Rddhd-hallabh) had been systematized, and a local habitation 
found for it at Gokul, opposite Mathurfi on the Jumna, some 
30 m. upstream from Agra, Akbar’s capital, by Vallabhachiirya, 
a Tailinga Brfihman from Madras. Bom in 1478, in 1497 he 
chose the land of Braj as his headquarters, thence making 
missionary lours throughout India. He wrote chiefly, if not 
entirely, in Sanskrit ; but among his immediate followers, and 
those of his son Bitthalnfith (who succeeded his father on the 
latter’s death in 1530), were some of the most eminent poets 
in Hindi. Four disciples of Vallalihacharya and four of Bitthal- 
nath, who flourished between 1550 and 1570, are known as the 
AshtChhdp, or “ Eight Seals,” and are the acknowledged masters 
of the literature of Braj-bhasha, in which dialect they all wrote. 
Their names are Krishna-Das Pay-ahirl, Sur Das (the Bhaf), 
Pannanand Das, Kumblian Das, (^haturbhuj Diis, Chhit SwamI, 
Nand Dus and Gobind Das. Of these much the most celebrated, 
and the only one whose verses are still popular, is Sur Das. The 
son of Baba Ram Das, who was a singer at Akbar’s court, Sur 
Das was descended, according to his own statement, from the 
bard of PrithwT-Raj, Chand Bardiil. A tradition gives the date 
of his birth as 1483, and that of his death as 1573 ; but both 
seem to be placed too early, and in Abul-Fazl's Atn-i Akbari 
he is mentioned as living when that work was completed (1596/7). 
He was blind, and entirely devoted to the worship of Krishna, 
to whose address he composed a great number of hymns {bhajans), 
which have been collected in a compilation entitled the Sur 
Sugar, said to contain 60,000 verses ; this work is very highly 
esteemed as the high-water mark of Braj devotional poetry, 
and has been repeatedly printed in India. Other compositions 
by him were a translation in verse of the Bhdgavata Purdna, 
and a poem dealing with the famous story of Nala and Dama- 
yanti ; of the latter no copies are now known to exist. 

The great glory of this age is TulsT DSs {g.v.). He and Sur 
Das between them are held to have exhausted the possibilities of 
the poetic art. It is somewhat remarkable that the time of their 
appearance coincided with the Elizabethan age of English 
literature. 

To these great masters succeeded a period of artifice and 
reflection, when many works were composed dealing with the 
rules of poetry and the analysis and the appropriate language of 
sentiment. Of their writers the most famous is Kgsab Das, a 
Brahman of Bundelkhand, who flourished during the latter part of 
Akbar’s reign and the beginning of that of JahangTr. His works 
are the Rasik-priya, on composition (1591), the Kavi-priyd, on 
the laws of poetry (1601), a highly esteemed poem dedicated to 
Parbln Rai Pfituri, a celebrated courtesan of Orchha in Bundel- 
khand, the Rdmachandrikd, dealing with the history of Rama, 
(1610), and the Vigydn~gitd (i6to). The fruit of this elaboration 
of the poetic art reached its highest perfection in BiharI Lxl, 
whose Sat-sal, or “ seven centuries ” (1662), is the most remark- 
able example in Hindi of the rhetorical style in poetry (see 
separate article). 

® It will be remembered that Akbar’s reign was remarkable for the 
translation into i’ersian of a large nnmlxir of Sanskrit works of 
religion and j)hilosophy, most of the versions being made by, or in 
the names of. members of his court. 
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Side by side with this cultivation of the literary use of the 
themes of Rama and Krishna, there grew up a class of composi- 
tions dealing, in a devotional spirit, with the Uves and doings of 
the holy men from whose utterances and example the develop- 
ment of the popular religion proceeded. The most famous of 
these is the Bhakta-mdld, or “ Roll of the Bhagats/* by NSrayan 
Das, otherwise called Nubha Das, or Nabhajl. This author, who 
belonged to the despised caste of Dorns and was a native of the 
Deccan, had in his youth seen Tulsi Das at Mathura, and himself 
flourished in the first half of the 17th century. His work con- 
sists of io8 stanzas in chhappai metre, each setting forth the 
characteristics of some holy personage, and expressed in a style 
which is extremely brief and obscure. Its exact date is unknown, 
but it falls between 1585 and 1623. The book was furnished 
with a fikd (supplement or gloss) in the kabilta metre, by Priya 
Das in 1713, gathering up, in an allusive and disjointed fashion, 
all the legendary stories related of each saint. This again was 
expanded about a century later by a modern author named 
Lachhman into a detailed work of biography, called the Bhakia- 
sindhu. From these nearly all our knowledge (such as it is) of 
the lives of the Vaishnava authors, both of the Rama and the 
Krishna cults, is derived, and much of it is of a very legendary 
and untrustworthy character. Another work, somewhat earlier 
in date than the Bhakta-mdld, named the Chaurdsi Vdria, is 
devoted exclusively to stories of the followers of Vallabhacharya. 
It is reputed to have been written by Gokulnath, son of Bitthal- 
nath, son of Vallabliiiclmrya, and is dated in 1551. 

The matter of these talcs is justly cliaractcrizcd by Professor Wilson* 
(who gives some translated specimens) as “ miirvellous and insipid 
anecdotes ” ; but the book is remar IcabJe for being in very artless 
prose, and, though written more than 300 years ago, shows tliat the 
current language of 13 raj was then almost precisely identical with 
that now spoken in that region. A specimen of tlic text will lx? found 
at p. 296 of Mr F. S. Growse's Mathura^ a District Memoir (3rd cd., 
1883). 

It would be tedious to enumerate the many authors who 
succeeded the great period of Hindi poetical composition which 
extended through the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan. 
None of them attained to the fame of Sur Das, Tulsi Das or 
Biharl Lai. Their themes exhibit no novelty, and they repeat 
with a wearisome monototiy the sentiments of their predecessors. 
The list of Hindi authors drawn up by Dr G. A, Grierson, and 
printed in the Journal oj the Asiatic Society 0/ Bengal in 1889, 
may be consulted for the names and works of these epigoni. The 
courts of Chhatarsal, rajii of Panna in Bundelkhand, who was 
killed in battle with Aurangzcb in 1658, and of several rajas of 
Bandh5 (now called RTwaii or Rewah) in Baghelkhand, were 
famous for their patronage of poets ; and the Mogul court itself 
kept up the office of Kahi-Rdy or poet laureate even during the 
fanatical reign of Aurangzeb. 

Such, in the briefest outline, is the character of Hindi literature 
during the period when it grew and flourished through its own 
original forces. Founded by a popular and religious impulse in 
many respects comparable to that which, nearly 1600 years 
before, had produced the doctrine and literature, in the vernacular 
tongue, of Jainism and Buddhism, and cultivated largely (though 
by no means exclusively) by authors not belonging to the ]3rah- 
munical order, it was the legitimate descendant in spirit, as 
Hindi is the legitimate descendant in speech, of the Prakrit litera- 
ture which preceded it. Entirely in verse, it adopted and elabor- 
ated the Prakrit metrical forms, and carried them to a pitch of 
perfection too often overlooked by those who concern themselves 
rather with the substance than the form of the works they read. 
It covers a wide range of style, and expresses, in the works of its 
greatest masters, a rich variety of human feeling. Little studied 
by Europeans in the past, it deserves much more attention than 
it has received. The few who have explored it speak of it as an 
“enchanted garden ” (Grierson), abounding in beauties of thought 
and phrase. Above all it is to be remembered that it is genuinely 
popular, and has reached strata of society scarcely touched by 
literature in Europe. The ballads of Rajput prowess, the 
aphorisms of Kabir, Tulsi Das’s Rdmdyan, and the bhajans of 

' Religious Seets^ p. 132. 


Sur Das arc to this day carried about everywhere by wandering 
minstrels, and Imve found their way, throughout the great plains 
of northern India and the uplands of the Vindhya plateau, to the 
hearts of the people. There is no surer key to unlock the con- 
fidence of the villager than an apt quotation from one of these 
inspired singers. 

3. Literary Urdu , — The origines of Urdu as a literary language 
are somewhat obscure. The popular account refers its rise to 
the time of Timur’s invasion (1398). Some autliors even claim 
for it a higher antiquity, asserting that a diwdn, or collection of 
poems, was composed in Rekhta by Mas'ud, son of Sa‘d, in the 
last half of the iith or beginning of the 12th century, and that 
Sa*di of Shlr^ and his friend Amir Khusrau- of Delhi likewise 
made verses in that dialect before the end of the 13th century. 
This, however, is very improbable. 1 1 has already been seen that 
during the early centuries of Muslim rule in India adherents of 
that faith used the language and metrical forms of the country 
for their compositions. Persian words early made their way into 
the popular speech ; they are common in Chand, and in KabTr’s 
verses (which are nevertheless unquestionable Hindi) they are in 
many places used as freely as in the modem dialect. Much of the 
confusion which besets the subject is due to the want of a clear 
understanding of what Urdu, as opposed to Hindi, really is. 

Urdu, as a literary language, differs from Hindi rather in its 
form than in its substance. The grammar, and to a large extent 
the vocabulary, of both are the same. The really vital point of 
difference, that in which Hindi and Urdu are incommensurable, 
is the prosody. Hardly one of the metres taken over tiy Urdu 
poets from Persian agrees with those used in Hindi. In the latter 
language it is the rule to give the short a inherent in every con- 
sonant or ncocus of consonants its full value in scansion (though 
in prose it is no longer heard), except occasiomxlly at the metrical 
pause; in Urdu this is never done, the words being scanned 
generally as pronounced in prose, with a few exceptions which 
need not be mentioned here. The great majority of Hindi 
metres are scanned by the number of mdlrds or syllabic instants — 
the value in time of a short syllable — of which the lines consist ; 
in Urdu, as in Persian, the metre follows a special order of long 
and short syllables. 

'I'he question, then, is not When did Persian first become 
intermixed with Hindi in the literary speech ? — for this process 
began with the first entry of Muslim conquerors into India, 
and continued for centuries before a line of Urdu verse was 
composed ; nor When was the Persian character first employed 
to write Hindi ?- for the written form is but a subordinate 
matter ; as already mentioned, the MSS. of Malik Muhammad’s 
purely Hindi poem, the Padindwat, are ordinarily found to be 
written in the Persian character; and copies lithographed in 
Devanagarl of the popular compositions of the Urdu poet 
Nazir are commonly procurable in the bazars. We must ask 
When was the first verse composed in Hindi, whether with 
or without foreign admixture, according to the forms of Persian 
prosody, and not in those of the indigenous metrical system ? 
Then, and not till then, did Urdu poetry come into being. This 
appears to have happened, as already mentioned, about the end 
of the 16th century. Meantime the vernacular speech had been 
gradually permeated with lersian words and phrases. The 
impulse which Akbar’s intere^-. in his Hindu subjects had given 
to the translation of Sanskrit works into Persian had brought 
the indigenous and the foreign literatures into contact. The 
current language of the neighbourhood of the capital, the 
Hindi spoken about DcUii and thence northwards to the Hima- 
laya, was naturally the form of the vernacular which was most 
subject to foreign influences ; and with the extension of Mogiil 

® Amir Khiisraii is credited with the authorship of many still 
popular rhymes, riddles or punning verses (called pahelis and 
mukuris) ; b\it these, though often containing I*ersian words, are in 
Hindi and scanned according to the prosody of that language ; they 
are, therefore, like Malik Muhammad’s Padntdwal, not UrdO or 
Rekhta verse (see Professor Azfid’s Ahi-Rayat, pp. 72-76). A late 
Dakkhanl poet who used the takhallus of Sa'di is said by Az§d (p. 79) 
to have Iwjcn confused by Mirzfl RalTus-Sauda in bis Tazkira with 
Sii'dl of Shiraz. 
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territoxy by the conquests in the south of Akbar and his suc- 
cessors, this idiom was carried abroad by their armies, and ww 
adopted by the Musalm&n kingdoms of the Deccan as their 
court language some time before their overthrow by the cam- 
paigns of Aurangzeb. 

It is not a little remarkable that, as happened with the Vaish- 
nava reformation initiated by Ramanuja and Ram&nand, and 
with the Vallabhacharya cult of Krishna established at Mathura, 
the first impulse to literary composition in Urdu should have 
been given, not at the headquarters of the empire in the north, 
but at the Muhammadan courts of Golkonda and BTjapur in 
the south, the former situated amid an indigenous population 
speaking Telugu, and the latter among one whose speech was 
Kanarese, both Dravidian languages having nothing in common 
with the Aryan tongues of the north. This fact of itself defines 
the nature of the literature thus inaugurated. It had nothing 
to do with the idiom or ideas of the people among whom it was 
bom, but was from the beginning an imitation of Persian models. 
It adopted the standards of form and content current among 
the poets of Erin. The qastda or laudatory ode, the ghaz^ 
or love-sonnet, usually of mystical import, the marsiya or dirge, 
the masnavi or narrative poem with coupled rhymes, the hijd 
or satire, the ruhal or epigram — these were the types which 
Urdu took over ready-made. And with the forms were ap- 
propriated also all the conventions of poetic diction. The 
Persians, having for centuries treated the same themes with 
a fecundity which most Europeans find extremely wearisome, 
had elaborated a system of rhetoric and a stock of poetic images 
which, in the exhaustion of original matter, made the success 
of the poet depend chiefly upon dexterity of artifice and clever- 
ness of conceit. Plea.sing hyperbole, ingenious comparison, 
antithesis, alliteration, carefully arranged gradation of noun 
and epithet, are the means employed to obtain variety ; and 
few of the most eloquent passages of later Persian verse admit 
of translation into any other language without lo.sing that which 
in the original makes their whole charm. What is true of Persian 
is likewise true of Urdu poetry. Until quite modem times, 
there is scarcely anything in it which c^ be called original.' 
Differences of school, which are made much of by native critias, 
are to us hardly perceptible; they consist in the use of one 
or other range of metaphor or comparison, classed, according 
as they repeat the well-worn poetical stock-in-trade of the 
Persians, or seek a slightly fresher and more Indian field of 
sentiment, as the old or the new style of composition. 

Shuja'uddm NGri, a native of GujarJlt, a friend of Fai?i and con- 
temporary of Aklmr, is mentioned l)y the native biographers as the 
most ancient Urdu i)oet after Amir Khusrau. He was tutor of the 
son of the waslr of Sultan Abu-l-Hasan Kutb Shiihof Golkonda, and 
several ghasals by l}im arc said* to survive. KulJ Kutb Shfih of 
Golkonda, who reigned from 1581, and his successor ’Abdullah Kutb 
Sh^h, who came to the tlirone in 1611, hjive lx)th left collections of 
verse, including ghazals^ rubais^ niasfiavis and qasidas. And during 
the reign of the latter Ibn NisliAti wrote two works which are still 
famous as models of com])Osition in Daklini ; they arc masnavis 
entitled tlie 7 'il(i-ndnta, or “ Tales of a Parrot,*' and the Pkiil-han, 
The first, written in 1630, is an adaptation of a Persian work by 
Nakhshubi, but derives ultimately from a Sanskrit original entitled 
the Suka-saptaii ; this collection has been frequently rehandled in 
IJrdQ, both in verse and prose, and is the originai of the Td(d~ 
Kahdnt, one of the first works in Utdu prose, comjjosed in 1801 by 
Muhammad Haidar-bakhsh Haidar: of the Fort William College. 
The Phul-ban is a love talc named from its In.-roine, said to be trans- 
lated from a Persian work entitled the Pasdtin. Another famous 
work which probably belongs to the same place and time is the Story 
of Kdmrup and Kald by Tahsinuddin, a ma^navt which has Iwcn 
published (1836) by*M. Garcin de Tassy ; what makes this poem 
remarkable is that, though tlie work of a Miisalman, its personages 
are Hindu. KcUnrflp, tlie liero, is son of the king of Oudh, and the 
heroine, Kaia, daugnter of the king of Ceylon ; the incidents some- 
what resemble those of the tale of as-Sindib&d in the Thousand and 
One Nights ; the hero and heroine dream one of the other, and the 
former sets forth to find his beloved ; his wanderings take him to 


’ An cxcejption may be made to this general statement in favour 
of the genre pictures of city and country life contained in the ftiagnavis 
of SaudSL and Na^^Ir. These arc often satires (in the vein of Horace 
rather than Juvenal), and are full of interest as pictures of society. 
In Saiidft, however, the conventional language used in description is 
often Persian rather than Indian. 


many strange oonntries and through many wonderful adventures, 
ending in a happy marriage. 

The court of Bijapur was no less distinguished in literature. 
Ibrahim 'Adil Shah (1579-1626) was the author of a work in verse 
on music entitled the Nau-ras or “ Nine Savours," which, however, 
appears to have been in Hindi rather than Urdu ; the three prefaces 
(awdjas) to this poem were rendered into Persian prose by Maula 
^uhurl, and, under the name of the Sih na^r-i Zuhurl, are wcU-known 
models of style. A successor of this prince, 'All 'Adil Shah, had as 
his court poet a Brahman known poetically as Nusrati, who in 1657 
composed a masnavi of some repute entitled the Gulshan-i 'Ishg^ or 
" Rose-garden of Love," a romance relating the history of Prince 
Manfthar and Madmaiati, — like the Kdmrup^ an Indian theme. 
The same poet is author of an extremely long ma§navt entitled the 
*AU-n&ma^ celebrating the monarch under whom he lived. 

These early authors, however, were but pioneers; the first 
generally accepted standard of form, a standard wliich suffered little 
change m two centuries, was established by Wall of Aurangabad 
(about 1680-1720) and his contemporary and fellow - townsman 
Siraj. The former of these is commonly called " the Father of 
Kekhtah " — Bdhd-e Pekhta ; and all accounts agree that the immense 
development attained by Urdu po(*tTy in northern India during the 
1 8th century was due to his example and initiative. Very little is 
known of Wall’s life ; he is believed to have visited Delhi towards the 
end of the reign of Aurangzfib, and is said to have there received 
instruction from Shfih GuLshan in the art of clotliing in a vernacular 
dress tlie ideas of the Pf?rsian poets. His Kulliydt or complete works 
have been published l>y M. Garcin de Tassy, with notes and a trans- 
lation of selected passages (I’aris, 1834-1836), and may be com- 
mended to readers desirous of consulting in the original a favourable 
specimen of Urdu poetical composition. 

The first of the Delhi school of poets was ZuhOniddin Hfltim, who 
was born iii 1699 and died in 1792. In the second year of Muhammad 
Shah (1719), the dlwdn of Wall reached Delhi, and excited the emula- 
tion of scholars there. Hatim was the first to imitate it in the Urdii 
of the north, and was followed by his friends Naji, Mazmfln and Abrfi. 
Two diwdns by him survive. He became the founder of a school, and 
one of his pupils was RafTiis-Sauda, the most distinguished i.)oet of 
northern India. KliSn Arzu (168^1756) was another of the fathers 
of Urda poetry in the north. This author is chi(!fly renowned as a 
Persian scholar, in which language he not only composed much 
poetry, but one of the best of IkTsian lexicons, the Sirdju 4 ~lughdt ; 
but his compositions in UrdQ are also highly esteemed, lie was the 
master of Mir Taqi, who ranks next to Sauda as the most eminent 
Urdu poet. Arzu died at Lucknow, wdiithcr he betook himself after 
the devastation of Delhi by Nadir Shah (1739). Another of the early 
Delhi ]X>ets who is considered to have surpassed Jiis fellows was 
In'amuliah Khan Yaqin, who died during the reign of Ahmad Shah 
(1748-1754), aged only twenty-five. Another was Mir Dard, pupil 
of the same ShSh Gulshan w'ho is said to have instructed Wall ; his 
dlwdn is not long, but cxtremtdy popular, and especially esteemed for 
the skill with which it develops the themes of spiritualism. In his 
old age he became a darivcsh of the Naqshbandl following, and died 
in 1793. 

Saiuia and Mir Tat[i are beyond c|uesUon the most distinguishe<i 
Urdu j>oets. The former was bom at Delhi about the beginning of 
the i8th century, and studied under Halim. He left Dellii after its 
devastation, and settled at imeknow, where the Nawab Asafud- 
claulah gave him a jdgir of Rs. 6000 a year, and where ho died in 
1780. liis poems are very numerous, and cover all the styles of 
Urdu ])Ootry ; but it is to his satires that his fame is chieily due, 
and in these he is considered to have snrpfisscd all other Indian 
poets. Mir Taqi was born at Agra, but early removed to Delhi, 
where he studied under Arzu ; he was still living there at the time 
of Sauda's death, but in 1782 repaired to Lucknow^, where he likewise 
received a jjension ; he died at a very advanced ago in 1810. His 
works are very voluminous, including no l(.*ss than six dtzvdns, 
Mir is counted the superior of Saudfi in tlie ghazal and masnavi^ 
while the latter excelled him in the satire and qaslda. Sayyid 
Ahmad, an excellent authority, and himself one of the best of modem 
authors in Urdu, says of him in his Asdru^s^Sanddid : " Mir's 
language is so pure, and the expressions which he employs so suit- 
able ancl natural, that to this day all are unanimous in his praise. 
Although the language of Saudi is also excellent, and he is superior 
to Mir in the point of his allusions, he is nevertheless inferior to him 
ill style." 

The tremendous misfortunes -which befell Delhi at the hands of 
Nadir Shah (1739), Ahmad Shah Durrilni (1756), and the Marathis 
(1759), and the rapid decay of the Mogul empire under these repeated 
shocks, transferred the centre of the cultivation of literature from 
that city to Lucknow, the capital of the newly founded and flourish- 
ing state of Oudh. It has been mentioned how Arzu, Saudi and Mir 
betook themselves to this refuge and ended their days there ; they 
were followed in their new residence by a school of poets hardly 
inferior to those who had made Delhi illustrious in the first iialf 
of tlie century. Here they were joined by Mir Hasan (d. 1786), Mir 
Suz (d. iSoo) and Qalandar-bakhsh Jur'at (d. 1810), also like them- 
selves refugees from Delhi, and illustrious poets. Mir Hasan was a 
friend and collaborator of Mir Dard, and first established himself at 
Faizilbiid and subsequently at Lucknow ; he excelled in the ghazal ^ 
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rubai, masnam and mar^iya, and is counted the third, with SaudS. 
and M!r Tacii, among the most eminent of Urdu poets. His fame 
chiefly rests upon a much admired ma§navl entitled the Sihru-l- 
hay an, or “ Magic of Eloquence/* a romance relating the loves of 
Prince B§-naipir and tlie Fttneess Badr-i Mxmir ; his masnavx called 
the GulzSr-i Iram (" Rose-garden of Iram/* the legendary *Adite 
paradise in southern Arabia), in praise of Faiz&bEd, is likewise 
highly esteemed. Mir Muhammad! S 5 z was an elegant poet, re- 
markable for the success with which he composed in the dialect 
of the harem called Rekhii, but somewhat licentious in his verse ; he 
became a darwesh and renounced the world in his later years. Jur’at 
was also a prolific poet, but, like S 5 z, his ghazals and maRnavis are 
licentious and full of double meanings. He imitated Saud& in satire 
with much success ; he also cultivated Hindi poetry, and composed 
doMs and kabiUas, Miskin was another Lucknow poet of the same 
period, whose marsiyas are especially admired ; one of them, that 
on the death of Muslim and liis two sons, is considered a masterpiece 
of this style of composition. The school of Lucknow, so founded and 
maintained during the early years of the century, continued to 
flourish till the dethronement of the last king, Wfijid 'Ali, in 1856. 
Atash and N^ikh (who died respectively in 1847 atid 1841) are the 
best among the modem poets of the school in the ghazal ; Mir Anis, a 
grandson of Mir Ha.san, and his contemporary Dabir, the former of 
whom died in December 1875 and the latter a few months later, 
excelled in the marsiyah, Rajab All Beg Suriir, who died in 1869, 
was the author of a much-admired romance in rhyming prose entitled 
the Fisdnah-e 'Ajaih or ** Tale of Marvels,** besides a diwdn. The 
detlironcd prince Wajid *Ali himself, poetically styled Akhtar, was 
also a poet ; he published three diwdns, among them a quantity of 
poetry in the rustic dialect of Oudh which is philologically of much 
interest. 

Though Dellii was thus deserted by its brightest liglits of literature, 
it did not altogether cease to cultivate the poetic art. Among the 
last Moguls several princ<;s wt're themselves creditable jioets. Shclh 
Alam 11. (1761-1806) wrote under the name of Aftab, and was the 
author of a romance entitled Manrum-i Aqdas, besides a diwdn. 
His son Sulaim 3 n-shiikoh, brother of Akbar Shah II., who had at 
first, like his brother autliors, repaired to Lucknow, relumed to 
Dellii in 1815, and died in 1838 ; he also has left a diwdn. Lastly, his 
nephew Bahadur Shah IX. , the last titular emperor of Delhi (d. 1862), 
wrote under the name of Zafar, and was a pupil in poetry of Shaikh 
Ibrahim ^uq, a distinguished writer; he has left a voluminous 
diwdn, which has bt^en printed at Delhi. Mashafi (dhiililm-i Ham- 
dfmi), who died about 1814, was one of the most distinguished of the 
mvived poetic school of Delhi, and was himself one of its founders. 
Originally of Lucknow, he left tliat city fiir Delhi in 1777, and held 
conferences of poets, at which several authors who afterwards ac- 
quired repute formed their style ; he has left five diwdns, a Tazkim 
or biography of Urdu poets, and a Shdh-ndtna or account of the 
kings of Delhi down to Shah ’ Alam. Qaim (Qiyamudd m ’All) was one 
of liis society, and died in 1792 ; he has left sevtjral works of merit. 
Ghalib, otherwise Mirzil AsaduUah Khiin Naushah, laureate of the 
last Mogul, who died in i86cj, was undoubtedly the most eminent of 
the modern Delhi poets, lie wrote chiefly in Persian, of which 
language, especially in the form cultiviated by Firdausi, free from 
intermixture of Arabic words, he was a master ; but his TJrdii 
diwdUy though short, is excellent in its way, and his reputation 
.spread far uJid wide. To this school, though he lived and died at 
Agra, may be attached Mir Wall Muhammad Na^Ir (who died in the 
year 1832) ; his mai^^navis entitled J ogi-ndma, Kaurt-ndma, Banjdre- 
Mama, and /?«r/jape-«ama, as well as his f/itwaw, have been fret|uejitly 
reprinted, and arc extremely popular. His language is less artificial 
than that of th(^ generality of Urdu poets, and some of his poems 
have been printed in Nagari, and are as well known and as much 
esteemed by Hindus as by Mahommedans. His verse is defaced by 
much obscenity. 

4. Modern Period . — While such, in outline, is the history 
of the literary schools of the Deccan, Delhi and Lucknow, a 
fourth, that of the Fort William College at Calcutta, was being 
formed, and was destined to give no less an impulse to the 
cultivation of Urdu prose than had a hundred years before 
been given to that of poetry by Wall. At the commencement 
of tlie 19th century Dr John Gilchrist was the head of this 
institution, and his efEorts were directed towards getting together 
a body of literature suitable as text-books for the study of the 
Urdu language by the European officers of the administration. 
To his exertions we owe the elaboration of the vernacular as 
an official speech, and the possibility of substituting it for the 
previously current Persian as the language of the courts and 
the government. He gathered together at Calcutta the most 
eminent vernacular scholars of the time, and their works, due 
to his initiative, are still notable as specimens of elegant and 
serviceable prose composition, not only in Urdu, but also in 
Hindi. The chief authors of this school arc Haidarl (Sa3ryid 
Muhammad Haidar-bakhsh), Husain! (Mir Bahadur *A 1 I), Mir 
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Amman Lutf, Hafizuddin Ahmad, Sher ‘Ali Afsos, Nihftl Chand 
of Lahore, Kazim‘Ali Jawan, Lallu LiU Kavi, Mazhar'Ali WilA 
and Ikrilm ‘Ali. 

Haidarl died in 1828. He compased the To^d-Kahdnt (1801), a 
prose redaction of the TutJ-ndmah which has been already mentioned ; 
a romance named Ar’dish~i Mahfil (** Ornament of the Assembly *’)’ 
detailing the adventures of the famous Arab chief Hatim-i Tai ; the 
Gul-i Maghfirat or Dah Majlis, an accouTit of tlie* holy persons of 
the Muhammadan faith ; the Gulzdr-i Danish, a translation of the 
Bahdr-i Ddnish, a Persian work containing stories descriptive of the 
craft and faithlessness of women ; and the Tdrikh-i Nddirt, a trans- 
lation of a Persian history of Nadir Shah. Husain! is the author of 
an imitation in prose of Mir Hasan’s Sihru-l-baydn, under the name 
of Nasr-i Benagir (“ the Incomparable Prose,” or ” the Prose of 
Benasfir,*' the latter being the name of the hero), and of a work 
named Akhldq-^i Hindi, or ” Indian Morals,” both composed in 1802. 
The Akhldq-i Hindi is an adaptation of a Persian work called the 
Mufarrihud-qulub (” the Delighter of Hearts ”), itself a version of the 
Hitdpadha. Mir Amman was a native of Delhi, which he left in the 
time of Ahmad Shah Durrani for Patna, and in 1801 repaired to 
Calcutta. To him we owe the Bdgh 0 Bahdr (1801-1802), an adapta- 
tion of Amir Khusrau’s famous Persian romance entitled the Chahdr 
Darwesh, or ” Story of the Four Dervishes.** Amman’s work is not 
itself directly modelled on the Persian, but is a rehandling of an 
almost contemporary renderitig by Tahsin of Etawa, called the 
Nau-farz-i Murasi^d, The style of this composition is much admirecl 
by natives of India, and editions of it are very numerous. Amman 
also composed an imitation of Husain Waiz Kashili’s Akhtdq-i 
Muhsini under the name of the Ganj-i Khuhl (” Treasure of Virtue *), 
produced in 1802. Hafizuddin Ahmad was a professor at the Fort 
William College ; in 1803 lie completed a translation of Abu-l-FazJ’s 
'Tydr-i Ddnish, under the name of the Khirad-ajrdz (" Enlightener 
of the Understanding ”). The ^Iydr4 Ddnish (” Touchstone of 
Wisdom ”) is one of the numerous imitations of the originally 
Sanskrit collection of a])ologues known in Persian as the Fables of 
Bidpdi, or Kalllah and Dimna. Afsos was one of the most illustrious 
of the Fort William school ; originally of Delhi, he left that city at 
the age of eleven, and entered the service of Q^sim 'Ali Khan, 
Nawab of Bengal; he aften\'ards repaired to Hyderabad in the 
Deccan, and thence to r.ucknow, where he was the pupil of Mir 
Xfasaii, Mh* Soz and Mir Haidar ’Ali Hairan. He joined the Fort 
William College in i8oo, aiid died in i8oy. He is the author of a 
much esteemed diwdn ; but his chief reputation is founded on two 
prose works of great excellence, the A rdish-i Mahfil (1805), an account 
of India adapted from the introduction of the I\^rsian Khuld^atu-t- 
tawdrlkh of Sujan Rae, and the Bdgh-i Urdu (1808), a translation of 
Sa’di’s GuHstdn. Nihai Chand translated into Urdfl a magnavt, 
entitled the Gtil4 Bakuwall, under the name of Mazhab-i Ishq 
(” Religion of Love ”) ; this work is in i)rose intermingled with 
verse, wa.s composed in 1804, and has been frecjuently reproduced. 
Jawfln, like tnost of his collalx)rators, was originally of Delhi and 
afterwards of Lucknow ; he joined the College in 1800. He is the 
«i.ufhor of a version in Urdu of the well-known story of SakuntalS., 
under the name of Sahuntald Ndiak ; the Urdu was rendered :^m 
a previous Braj-bhashil version by Nawilz Kabishwar made in 1716, 
an d was printed in 1 802 . He also composed a Bdrah-mdsd , or poetical 
description of the twcrlve months (a very popular and often-handled 
form of composition), with accounts of the various Hindu and 
Muhammadan festivals, entitled the Dastuv-i Hind (” U.sages of 
India ”), printed in 1812. Ikram *Ali translated, under the name 
of the Ikhwanu-^-sajd, or ” Brothers of Purity ” (1810), a chapter 
of a famous Arabian collection of treatises on science and philosophy 
entitled Rasdilu I khwdni-s-^safu, and composed in the lotli century. 
The complete collection, duo to difterent writers who dwelt at 
Ba^a, has recently been made known to European readers by the 
translation of Dr F. Dieterici (1858 -1879) ; the chapter selected by 
Ikrkm *Ali is the third, winch records an allegorical strife for the 
mastery Ixdweeii men and animals before the king of the Jinn. 
The translation is written in excellent Urdu, and is one of the beat 
of the Fort William productions. 

Sri Lallu LSI was a Brahman, whose family, originally of GujarSt, 
had long been settled in northern India. What was done by the 
other Fort William authors for Urdu prose was done by Lallu LSI 
almost alone for Hindi. He may indeed without exaggeration be 
said to have created ” High Hindi ” as a litcraiy language. His 
Frem Sugar and Rdjnlti, the former a version in pure Hindi of the 
loth chapter of the Bhdgavata Parana, detailing tlic history of 
Krishna, and founded on a previous Braj-bhashS version by Chatur- 
bliuj Misr, and the latter an adaptiition in Bra j-bhashS j>rosc of the 
Hildpadesa and part of the Pancha-tantra, are umjuestionably the 
most importiint works in Hindi prose. The Prem Sdgar was begun 
in 1804 and ended in 1810 ; it enjoys immense popularity in northern 
India, has bc-cn frequently reproducer! in a Jitliographed form, 
and has .several limes l>een printed. The Rdjniti was composed in 
1809 ; it is much admired for its sententious brevity and the purity 
of its language. Besides these two works, Lm was the author 
of a collection of a hundred anecdotes in Hindi and Urdu entitled 
LatdiPi Hindi, an anthology of Hindi vtJrse called the Sobha-bilds, 
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a SMsai in the style of Bih&ri-Lfll called Sapta^satika and several 
other works. He and JawAn worked together at the StHghSsan 
Battisl (1801), a redaction in mixed Urdfl and Hindi (Dfivanagari 
character) of a famous collection of legends relating the prowess of 
King Vikram^itya; and he also aided the latter author in the 
production of the SahuntalA Ndiak. Majjhar 'Ali Wiia was his colla- 
borator in the Baitdl Pactusi^ a collection of stories similar in many 
respects to the Singhdsan Battisi, and also in mixed UrdiS-Hindi ; 
and he aided Wila in the preparation in Urdu of the Story of MSdhonal, 
a romance originally composed in B]:aj-bhilsh& by Mdti R^m. 

The works of these authors, though compiled and published under 
the superintendence of Dr Gilchrist, Captain Abraham Lockett, 
Professor J. W. Taylor, Dr W. Hunter and other European officers of 
the College of Fort William, and originally intended for the in- 
struction of the Company’s oflicers in the vernacular, are essentially 
Indian in taste and s^yle, and, until .superseded by the more recent 
developments of literature noticed below, enjoyed a very wide 
reputation and popularity. They may, indeed, bo said to have set 
the standard of prose composition in Urdii and Hindi, and for the 
first half of the lyth century their influence in this respect continued 
almost unchallenged. .Side by side with them, among the Musal- 
mSn population of northern India, another almost contemporaneous 
impulse did much for the expansion of the Urdu language, and, 
like the work of the Vaishnava reformers in moulding literary Hindi, 
gave an impetus to composition which might otherwise have lK?cn 
rackiM, Tliis was the reform in Islam led by Say vid Ahmad * and 
his followers. In all Eastern countries religion is the first and chief 
subj^t of literary production ; and the controversies which the 
new pteachiz^ aroused in India at once afforded abundant material 
for authorship in Urdu, and interested deeply the people to whom 
the^ works were addressed. 

Sayyid Ahmad was born in 1782, and received his early education 
at Delhi ; his instructors were two learned Muslims, Shah 'Abdii- 1 - 
'Azlz, author of a celebrated commentary on the Qur’Sn (the Ta/str-i 
' Aziziyyah)^ and liis brother ’Abdu-l-QacIir, tlie writer of the first 
translation of the holy volume into Urdu. Under tlieir guidance 
Say>dd Ahmad embraced the doctrines of the WaJihabis, a sect 
whase preaching appears at this time to have first reached India. 
He gathered round him a large number of fervent disciples, among 
others IJajT, nephew of ‘Abdu-IAziz and *Abdu-l-Q2ldir, the 

cliicf author of ttie sect. After a course of j»n 'aching and apostleshi|> 
at Delhi, Sayyid Ahmad set out in 1820 for Calcutta, attended by 
numerous adherents. Thence in 1822 he started on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, whence he went to Constantinople, and was there received 
with distinction and gained many disciples. He travelkid for nearly 
six years in Turkey and Arabia, and then returned to Delhi. The 
religious degradation and coldness which lie found in his native 
country strongly impressed him after his sojourn in lands where 
tlie life of Islfim is stronger, and ht; and his disciples cstablisbecl 
a propaganda throughout nortliem India, reprobating the super- 
stitions which had crept into the faith from contact with Hindus, 
and preaching a jihad or holy war against the Siklis. In 1828 he 
staled for Pe-shriwar, attended by, it is sjxid, upwards of 100,000 
Indians, and accompanied by his chief followers, Hftjl Ismfl'il and 
'Abdu-l-payy. He was furnished with means by' a general sub- 
scription in northern India, and by several Muhammadan princes 
who had embraced his doctrines. At the beginning of 1829 he 
declared war against tlie Sikhs, and in the course of time made 
himself master of Peshawar. The Afghans, however, with whom 
he had allied himself in the contest, were .soon disgusted by the 
rigour of his creed, aiul deserted liim and his cause, lie fled across 
the Indus and took refuge in the mountains of Pakhli and Dhamtor, 
where in 1831 he encountered a detachment of Sikhs under the 
command 01 Shfir Singh, and in the comlmt he and Haji Isina'A 
were slain. His sect is, however, by no means extinct ; tile Wahhabi 
doctrines have continued to gain ground in India, and to give rise 
to much controversial writing, down to our own day, 

Tlie traiLslation of tlie Quran by 'Abdu-l-Qadir was finished in 
1803, and first published by Sayyid 'AMuliah, a fervent disciple of 
.Sav5rid Ahmad, at Hughli in 1829. The TamhihuA-ghdfiUn^ or 
** Awakener of tlie Heedless,” a work in Persian by Sayyid Ahmad, 
was rendered into Urdfi by ‘Abdullah, and published at the same 
press in 1830. Haji Ismri^a was the author of a treatise in Urdu 
entitled TaqwiyaiU’Ulman (” Confirmation of the Faith **), which 
had meat v<^iic among the following of the Sayyid. Other works 
by the disciples of the Tan^h^e Mufiummadiyyah (as the new 
preaching was called) are the Targhib-i jihad jy Tncitation to Holy 
War biddy atu-l’Mumimn {” Guide of the Believers ”), Munhu- 
l~Kahd%f wa-UBi^ah (“Exposition of Mortal Sins and Heresy”), 
Nasihalu-UMuslimm (“ Admonition to Muslims ’ ), and the Mi* at 
Mdsdily or “ Hundrcxl Questions.” 

Printing was first used for vernacular works by the College Press 
at Fort William, at the end of the i8th and the beginning of the 
19th century, and all the compositions prepared for Dr Gilchrist 
aj\d bis successors whidi have been mentioned were thus pven to 
the public. But the expense of this method of reproduction long 
precluded its extensive use in India, and movable types, though 


1 To be carefully distinguished from the reformer of the same 
name who fiourished half a century later. 


well suited for alphabets derived from the Sanskrit, were not equally 
applicable to the flowing and graceful characters of Persian, 
lithography was introduced about 1837, when the first press was 
set up at Delhi, and immediately gave a powerful stimulus to the 
multiplication of literature, both original and editions of older 
works. In 1832 the vernaculars were substituted for Persian as 
the oificial language of the courts and the acts of the legislature, 
and this at once led to the transfer to the former of a mass of techni- 
cal and forensic terms wlvich had previously been only to a limited 
extent in popular use. Thirdly, the spread of education in subjects 
of Western teaming, for which text-lxioks (many of them transla- 
tions from English) were required, not only greatly enlarged the 
vocabulary of the common .speech, but led by degrees to the use 
of a simpler and more direct style, an<l the abandonment wholesale 
of the florid and artificial ornament which was the legacy of the 
Persian literature upon which Urdfi j>Tose had at first modelled 
itself. Lastly, the establishment of a vernacular newspaper presw, 
which lithography had rendered possible, placed tvithin the rcacli 
of a continually widening public the means of becoming acquainted 
with new ideas in every department of culture, and practised the 
writers wlio contributed to it in the art of wielding their mother- 
tongue with* effect in its application to European themes. 

All these revolutionary agencies were at work, though in a tenta- 
tive and limited fashion, when the great change, following on the 
Mutiny of 1857, of the transfer of the government of India from 
the Company to the Crown inaugurated a new era. Since i860 tlieir 
operation has become extremely rapid and far-reaching. The uae 
of lithography both for Urdu and Hindi annually givas birth to 
hundreds of works. The extension of education through both 

C ' lie and private agency has created an immense mass of school- 
ks, and tlie spread of instruction in English and the activity of 
translators have filled the vernaculars with a multitude of new 
words drawn from that language. The news]iaper ^iress, in Urdfi 
and Hindi, now counts over two hundred journals, the majority 
issued in the United ITovinces of Agra and Oudh and in tlie Punjab, 
but a few at Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore, Ik^mbay and Calcutta. 
Of this great body of literary production it is possible to speak only 
in general terms. Style and vocabulary are still in a somewhat 
fluid and unsettled condition, and the subjects tre-aled are almost 
as various as they are in European literatures. Mucli, indeed, of 
the work product has scarcely any claim to literary exct'Uence, 
and in tlie crowd of writers we may content ourselves with mention- 
ing only a few whose influence and aiitliority make it probable 
that they will hereafter be known as leaders in the new culture. 

One of the first effects of the new literary inspiration seemed to 
be the <;xtinctioTi of poetical composition as previously practised. 
With the deaths of 2 auq (185.^) and Glirdib (1860) of tJie Delhi 
school, and those of Anis (1875) and Dabir (1876) of Luclmow, 
the end of Urdu poetry appeared to have come. Tlni new age was 
intensely jiractical and eager to engage.' in the race for material and 
political advancement, and had no time for sentiment, or taste for 
mystical conceits. Moreover, poetical coin])osition in India, as in 
other Eastern countries, has always owed much to the patronage of 
courts and princes. The thrones of Delhi and imeknow liarl passed 
away, and the new rulers showed little iiitiTost in this form of 
achievement. Only at Hyderaliad in the Deccan, under the patron- 
age of the Nizam, were laureates still honoured ; the last of these, 
Mirza Khan l>agh (1831-1(^)5), enjoyed a wide reputation as a 
graceful and elo(]uent master of the poetic art. 

But prose and material prospwity did not succeed in monopolizing 
the genius of the people. The great movement of refonn and 
liberalism in Islam led by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) 
found its bard in Sayyid Altai Husain of I^anipaf, politically styled 
Hall — an ambiguous nom-de^piutne now gi'iiorally taken in tht? 
6cn.se of ” modern,” or “ up-to-date.” Hail in his youth was a 
pupil of the famous Ghfilib, whose life he ’has written and of whose 
writings he has published an able criticism. At the age of forty 
he came under tlie influence of Sir Sayyid Alimad Khan, and from 
that time devoted his great poetic gifts to the service of his co- 
religionists. He has publishcfi much verse, of which an interesting 
srjiecimen will be found in the edition of his Bubdts or quatrains 
(loi in number), with an English translation, by Mr. Ck E. Ward 
(Oxford, 1904) ; in this is included a famous poem addressed to 
his muse, setting forth his ideals in jicotry — simidicity, avoidance 
of exaggeration and unreality, direct and emotional appeal to the 
heart, and aliove all sineerity. There can be no doubt that he has 
succeeded in becoming the leader of a new poetic school, which 
shows much vigour and promise. 

Perhaps the most memorable of all IJali’s compositions is his long 
poem in six-line stanzas (called musaddan) on “ the flow and ebb of 
Islam ” (1879), which has had an extraordinary influence in stimu- 
lating enthusiasm in the cause of progress among the Musalmans 
of the north of India. In it he draws, in simple and direct but 
searching and eloquent language, a rapid sketch of tlic glories of 
Islam in tlie past, its principles and precepts, and the sources of 
its strength ; and then turns to contrast willi this picture the 
degradation and decay into which it had, when he wrote, fallen in 
Hmdfistfin. Never have the vices and shortcomings of a people 
been lashed by one of themselves wiUi more vigorous denunciation, 
or with more earnestness of moral purpose. In his preface he 
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explains how the poem came to be written — after a youth spent in 
heedlessness and unsettlement, at the instigation of Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Kb2ln, and in the cause of that great reformer. The poem 
is still recited and imitated by Muslims in the Punjab and United 
Provinces, though the picture which it presents of Indian Musal- 
rndns is no longer wholly applicable to the community. Haii 
has recently completed a life of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Kh&n in two 
volumes, entitled IJaydt-i Jdvtd (*' eternal life '*), a work of great 
merit. 

Another writer whose work, though chiefly in prose, deals with 
poetry and poetic style, is Mania vi Muhammad j^usain Az&d, lately 

E rofessor of Arabic at the Government College, I^hore. He has not 
imself composed much verse ; but his biographies of Urdii poets, 
with criticisms of their works, entitled Ab-i Hay at (“ Water of Life,** 
Lahore, 1S83), is by far the best book dealing with the subject. 
His prose style is much admired. As H 51 I was the pupil of Ghulib, 
60 was that of j^auc], of whose poems lie has published a re- 

vised and annotated edition. His other works in prose are Qi^as-i 
Hindy episodes of Indian history arranged for schools ; Natrang^i 
Khaydly an allegory dealing with human life ; and Datbdr-i Akbariy 
an account of me reign of Akbar. 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad KhS.n*s life and work are dealt with elsewhere. 
Among his literary achievements may be mentioned the Amarus- 
Sanddid (** Vestiges of Princes **), an excellent account of Delhi 
and its monuments, which has passed through sevenil editions 
since it was first lithographed in 1847. His es.s;iys and occasional 
papers, published in the Aligarh Institute Gazette (started in 18^14), 
and afterwards (from 1870 onwards) in a periodical entitled Tahzthul- 
Akhldq (or "Muhammadan Social Reformer**), handle all the pro- 
blems of religious, sc^cial and educatiotial advancement among 
Indian MusalmHns — the cause with which his life wius identified. 
His great Commentary on the Qurdriy in seven volumes, the last 
finished only a few days before his death in 1898, is Citrried to the 
end of Surah xx., a little more than half the book. In him Urdu 
prose found its most powerful wieldcr for the diffusion of modern 
ide^is, and the movement which he set on foot has lieen the spring 
of the best literature in the language during recent yeixrs. 

Another excellent writer of Urdu is Sliamsul-'Ulama Maulavi 
Nazir Ahmad of Delhi, who is the author of a series of novels de- 
scribing domestic life, of a somewhat didactic chartictcr, which 
have had a wide popularity, fiml from their admirable moral tone 
have been specially serviceable in the education of Indian women. 
These are entitled the Mir'dtul-Arus (or ** Brides* Mirror **) ; 
Taubatun-Nasiik (*' the Kepentiince of Nasilh **b Handtun-Na*sh 
(" the Seven Stars of the Great Bear *’), Ihnul-Waqt (" Son of the 
Age *'), and Aydmd (" Widows *’). But Nazir Ahmad is a man of 
many .sides ; before he took to novel-writing he was the principal 
translator into Urdu of the Indian Penal Code (r86i), which is 
reckoned a rnasteri)iece in the exact rendering of European legal 
ideas ; and more lately he gave to the world the best Urdu version 
of the Quran. He lias been a popular lecturer on social subjects, 
displaying a rich vein of humour, and in his old age even ventured 
upon verse. During the latter portion of his life he was most closely 
associated with Sir Sayyid Ahmad Kh^ln. 

Tlie novel is one of the most noteworthy feature.s of recent 
literary composition in Urdu. India has from time immemorial been 
rich in stories and romances of adventure ; but the description of 
actual life and character in action, as the modem novel is under- 
stood in Europe, is <piite a new development. The most admired 
roduction of this kind in Urdu is a work entitled Fisdna-e Axddy 
y Pandit Katan-nath Sarsh^r of Lucknow, The story, which is very 
long, is remarkable for the faithful and vivid pictures of Lucknow 
society which it pre.sents, and its exact and lifelike delineation of 
character; it appeared originally as a feuillcton of the Awadh 
Ahkhaty of which paper tlie author was at the time editor. Another 
good writer in the same brancli of literature is Maulavi *Abdul- 
IlaHm Sharar, also a native of the neighbourhood of T.ucknow, but 
settled at Hyderabad. He was editor of a monthly periodical 
called the Dil-guddz (" melter of hearts **), which contained essays 
and papers in Eurojiean style, and in it his novels, which are all of 
an historical character, in the style of Sir W'alter Scott, originally 
ai^peared. The best are *Azlz and Virgindy a tale of the Crusades, 
and Mansur and Mohindy a story of which the scene is laid in India 
at the time of the invasions of Sultan Mahmild of (ihazni. 

Although Urdu chiefly represents Miisalman culture, its use is 
by no means confined to adherents of that faith. It has just been 
mentioned tliat the most popular Urdfl novelist is a Hindu (a 
Brahman from Kashmir) ; and the stitistic.s of the vernacular 
press show that this form of the language is widely used by Hind Os 
as well as Musalm^ns. Thus, of eighty periodicals in Urdfl pub- 
lished in the United Provinces, twenty-nine are conducted by 
Hindfls; similarly, in the Punjab, of forty-eight Urdfl journals, 
twenty are edited by Hindus. 

" mgh Hind! " has scarcely adapted itself to modern requirements 
with the thoroughness displayed by Urdfl. It is taught in the schools 
where the ]x>pulation is mainly Hindfl, and books of science have been 
written in it with a terminology borrowed from Sanskrit, in place 
of the Persian terms used in the other dialect. But Sanskrit is far 
removed from the daily life of the people, and the majority of works 
in this style are read only by Pandits, the great bulk of them dealing 


with religion, philosophy and the ancient literature. There are 
thirty-seven Hind! and four Hindl-Urdu journals in the United 
Provinces ; but many of them are exclusively religious in their 
character, and seversd, though written m D^van&gari, enwloy a 
mixed language which admits Persian words freely, ^e old 
dialects of literature, Awadhi and Braj-bhflshfl, are now only used 
for poetry ; High Hind! has been a complete failure for this 
pujmose. 

The most noticeable autliors in Hindi since the middle of the 19th 
century have been Bilbu Harishchandra and Rfljfl ^iva Prasftd, both 
of Benares. The former, during his short life (1850-1885), was an 
enthu.siastic cultivator of the old poetic art, using the dialects just 
mentioned. He published in the Sundari Tilah an antholo^ of the 
best Hind! poetry, and in the Kabi-bachan-Sudhd (" ambrosia of the 
words of poets *’) and the magazine called Harishchandrikd a quantity 
of old texts, with much added matter. He also wrote a volume of 
biographies of famous men, European and Indian, and many critical 
studies, historical and literary. In history c?pecially he cleared up 
many problems, and traced the lines for furtlier mvestigation. In 
his Kashmir Kusum, or history of Kashmir, a list Ls given of about 
a hundred works by him. He was also the real founder of the modem 
Hindi drama ; he wrote plays himself, and inspired others. Raj5 
Siva Prasad (1823-1895) served for many years in the educational 
de^iartment, and published a number of works in tended for use in 
schools, which have greatly contributed to the formation of a sound 
vernacular form of Hindi, not excessively Sanskrltized, and not 
rejecting current Persian forms. The society at Benares called the 
Ndgari Prachdrinl Sabhd (" Society for promoting the use of the 
Nagar! character **) has, since the death of Har&hchandra, been 
active in procuring the publication of works in Hindi, and has 
issued many useful books, besides conducting a systematic search 
for old MSh>. 

Bibliography.- -The best account in English of Hindi literature 
is Dr G. A. Griersoii*s Modern Vernacular Literature of HindostdUy 
issued by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1889 ; the dates in this 
work, which is founded on indigenous cornfiilations, have, however, 
in many cases to be received with caution. Before it appeared, 
Garcin de Tassy’s Histoire de la literature Hindouie et Hindoustanie, 
and his annual summaries of the progress made from 1850 to 1877, 
were our chief authority, and may still bo consulted with advantage. 
For tlie religioii.s literature of the Vaishnava sects, I’rofessor H. H. 
Wilson*s Essay on the Religious Sects of the Hindus (vol, i. of his 
collected works) has not yet been superseded. 

For Urdfl poets, Professor Azfld's Ah-i Ijfavdt (in Urdu) is the most 
tru.stworthy record. For the new school of Urdu literature reference 
may be made to a series of lectures (in English) by Shaikh 'Abdul- 
Q 3 .dir of Lahore, printcid in 1898. The catalogues by Professor Blum- 
liardt of Hindostani and Hindi books in the libraries of the British 
Museum and the India Oflice will give a good idea of the volume of 
the recent productions of the press in those languages. (C. J. L.) 

HINDU CHRONOLOGY. The subject of Hindu chronology 
divides naturally into three parts : the calendar, the eras, and 
other reckonings. 

1. The Calendar 

The Hindus have had from very ancient times the system 
of lunisokr cycles, made by the combination of solar years, 
regulated by the course of the sun, and lunar years, regulated 
by the course of the moon, but treated in such a manner as to 
keep the beginning of the lunar year near the beginning of the 
.solar year. The exact manner in which they arranged the details 
of their earliest calendar is still a subject of research. We deal 
here with their calendar as it now stands, in a form which was 
developed from about a.d. 400 under the influence of the Greek 
astronomy which had been introduced into India at no very 
long time previously. 

The Hindu calendar, then, is determined by years of two 
kinds, solar and lunar. For civil purposes, .solar years are used 
in Bengal, including Orissa, and in the Tamil and Malayalam 
di.stricts of Madras, and lunar years throughout the rest of India. 
But the lunar year regulates everywhere the general religious 
rites and festivals, and the details of private and domestic life, 
such as the selection of auspicious occasions for marriages and 
for starting on journeys, the choice of lucky moments for shaving, 
and so on. Consequently, the details of the lunar year sure 
shown even in the almanacs which follow the solar year. On 
the other hand, certain details of the solar year, such as the 
course of the sun through the signs and other divisions of the 
zodiac, arc shown in the almanacs which follow the lunar year. 
We will treat the solar year first, because it governs the luni- 
solar system, and the explanation of it will greatly simplify 
the process of explaining the lunar calendar. 
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The civil solar year is determined by the astronomical solar 
year. The latter professes to beain at the vernal equinox^ 
Tfmatro- actual position is as follows. In our Western 

aomicml astronomy the signs of the zodiac have, in consequence 
foitr of the precession of the equinoxes, drawn away to 
a large extent from the constellations from which 
they derived their names ; with the result that the sun now 
comes to the vernal equinox, at the first point of the sign Aries, 
not in the constellation Aries, but at a point in Pisces, about 
38 degrees before the beginning of Aries. The Hindus, however, 
have disregarded precession in connexion with their calendar 
from the time (a.d. 499, 522, or 527, according to different schools) 
when, by their system, the signs coincided with the constella- 
tions ; and their sign Aries, called Mesha by them, is still their 
constellation Aries, beginning, according to them, at or near 
the star ( Piscium. Their astronomical solar year is, in fact, 
not the tropical year, in the course of which the sun really 
passes from one vernal equinox to the next, but a sidereal year, 
the period during which the earth makes one revolution in its 
orbit round the sun with reference to the first point of Mesha ; 
its beginning is the moment of the Mesha-sarhkriinti, the entrance 
of the sun into the sidereal sign Mesha, instead of the tropical 
sign Aries ; and it begins, not with the true equinox, but with 
an artificial or nominal equinox. 

The length of this sidereal solar year was determined in the 
following manner. The astronomer selected what the Greeks 
termed an exdigmos, the Romans an amtus magnus or mundanus, 
a period in the course of which a given order of things is completed 
by the sun, moon, and planets returning to a state of conjunction 
from which they have started. The usual Hindu exeligmos 
has been the Great Age of 4,320,000 sidereal solar years, the 
aggregate of the Krita or golden age, the Treta or silver age, 
the Dvapara or brazen age, and the Kali or iron age, in which 
we now are ; but it has sometimes been the Kalpa or aeon, 
consisting according to one view of 1000, according to another 
view of 1008, Great Ages. He then laid down the number of 
revolutions, in the period of his exeligmos, of the nakshatras, 
certain stars and groups of stars which will be noticed more 
definitely in our account of the lunar year ; that is, the number 
of rotations of the earth on its axis, or, in oilier words, tlie number 
of sidereal days. A deduction of the numlier of the years from 
the number of the sidereal days gave, as remainder, the number 
of civil days in the exeligmos. And, this remainder being 
divided by the number of the years, the quotient gave the 
length of the sidereal solar year : refinements, suggested by 
experience, inference, or extraneous information, were made 
by increasing or decreasing the number of sidereal days assigned 
to the exeligmos. The Hindus now recognize three standard 
sidereal solar years determined in that manner. (1) A year of 
365 days 6 hrs. 12 min. 30 sec. according to the Aryahhafiya, 
otherwise called the IHrsi Arya-Siddhania, which was written 
by the astronomer Aryabhata (b. a.d. 476); this year is 
used in the Tamil and Malayalam districts, and, we may add, 
in Ceylon. (2) A year of 365 days 6 hrs. 12 min. 30-915 sec. 
according to the Rdjamrigd 'ika, a treatise based on the Brahma- 
Siddhdrtta of Brahmagupta (b. a.d. 598) and attributed to 
king Bhoja, of which the epoch, the point of time used in it 
for calculations, falls in a.d. 1042 : this year is used in parts 
of Gujarat (Bombay) and in Rajputana and other weslem parts 
of Northern India. (3) A year of 365 days 6 hrs. 12 min. 
36*56 sec. accordittg to the present Surya-Siddhdnta, a work 
of unknown authorship which dates from probably about 
A.D. 1000: this year is used in almost all the other parts of 
India. It may be remarked that, according to modern science, 
the true mean sidereal solar year measures 365 days 6 hrs. 9 min. 
9*6 sec., and the mean tropical year measures 365 days 5 hrs. 
48 min. 46*054440 .sec. 

The result of the use of this sidereal solar year is that the 
beginning of the Hindu astronomical solar year, and with it 
the civil solar year and the lunar year and the nominal incidence 
of the seasons, has always been, and still is, travelling slowly 
forward in our calendar year by an amount which varies accord- 


ing to the particular authority .1 For instance, Aryabhata’s 
year exceeds the Julian year by 12 min. 30 sec. This amounts 
to exactly one day in 115J- years, and five days in 576 years, 
'^us, if we take the longer period and confine ourselves to a 
time when the Julian calendar (old style) was in use, according 
to Aryabhata the Mesha-sartikranti began to occur in a.d. 603 
on 20th March, and in a.d. 1179 on 25th March. The inter- 
mediate advances arrange themselves into four steps of one 
day each in 116 years, followed by one step of one day in 112 
years : thus, the Mesha-saitikranti began to occur on 21st 
March in a.d. 719, on 22nd March in a.d. 835, on 23rd March 
in A.D. 951, and on 24th March in a.d. 1067 (whence 112 years 
take us to 25th March in a.d. 1179). It is now occurring some- 
times on nth April, sometimes on the 12th ; having first come 
to the 1 2th in a.d. 1871. 

The civil solar year exists in more varieties than one. The 
principal variety, conveniently called the Meshadi year, i,e, 
“ the year beginning at the Mesha-sariikrJmti,” is 
the only one tliat we need notice at this point. The 2 v//#a/«r 
beginning of it is determined directly by the astrono- 
mical solar year ; and for religious purposes it begins, 
with that year, at the moment of the Mesha-sariikranti. Its 
first civil day, however, may be either the day on which the 
saihkrdnti occurs, or the next day, or even the day after that : 
this is determined partly by the time of day or night at which 
the sanikrdnti occurs, which, moreover, of course varies in 
accordance with the locality as well as the particular authority 
that is followed ; partly by differing details of practice in 
different parts of the country. In these circumstances an 
exact equivalent of the Meshadi civil solar year cannot be 
stated ; but it may be taken as now beginning on or closely 
about the 12th of April. 

The solar year is divided into twf^lvc months, in accordance with 
the successive samkrdntis or entrances of the sun into the (sidereal) 
signs of the zodiac, which, as with us, are twelve in 
number. The names of the signs in Sanskrit are as 
follows : Mesha, the ram (Aries) ; Vrishabha, the bull ® 
(Taurus) ; Mithuna, the pair, the twins’ (Gemini) ; Ivarka, Karkata, 
Karkafaka, the crab (Cancer) ; Siiidia, the lion (T.x5o) ; Kanya, the 
maiden (Virgo) ; Tula, the scales (Libra) ; Vrikdiika, the scorpion 
(Scorpio) ; Dhanus, tlac bow (Sagittarius) ; Makara, the sea- 
monster (Capricorn us) ; Kumbha, the water-pot (Afpiarius) ; and 
Mina, the fishes (i*isces). The solar montlis are known in some 
parts by tlie names of the signs or by corrupted forms of them ; 
and these are the best names for them for general use, because they 
lead to no confusion. But they have elsewhere another set of 
names, preserving tlie connexion of them with the lunar months : 
the Sanskrit fonns of these names are Chaitra, Vaisakha, Jyaishtha, 
Ashadha, Sravana, Bhadrapada, Asvina or Asvayuja, Karttlka, 
Mirgasira or Maxgasirsha (also known as Agrahayana), J*ausha, 
Magha, and Phalguna : in some localities these names are used 
in corrupted forms, and in others vernacular names arc substituted 
for some of them ; and, while in some parts the name Chaitra is 
attached to the month Mesha, in other parts it is attached to the 
month Mina, and so on throughout the scries in each case. The 
astronomical solar month runs from the moment of one sarhkrdnti 
of the sun to the moment of the next safhkrdnti ; and, as the signs 
of the Hindu zodiac are all of ecjual length, 30 degrees, as with us, 
while the speed of tlie sun (the motion of the earth in its orbit 
round the sun) varies according to the time of the year, the length 
of the month is variable : the shortest montli is Dhanus ; the 


1 The disregard of precession, and the consequent travelling 
forward of the year through the natural seasons, is, of course, a 
serious defect in the Hindu calendar, the principles of which are 
othenvise good. Accordingly, an attempt was made by a small 
band of reformers to rectify tliis state of things by introducing a 
precessional calendar, taking as the first lunar month the synodic 
lunation in which the sun enters the tropical Aries, instead of the 
sidereal Mf-sha ; and the publication was started, in or about 1886, 
of the Sa,yana-Pafich 2 Lng or ** Precessional Almanac.” 

Further, the Hindu sidereal solar year is in excess of the true 
mean sidereal year by (if we use Aryabhata's value) 3 min. 20*4 
.sec. If we take this, for convenience, at 3 min. 20 sec., the excess 
amounts to exactly one day in 432 years. And so even tJie sidereal 
M6sha-:>ahikr^nti is now found to occur three or four days later 
than the day on which it should occur. Accordingly, another re- 
former had begun, in or about 1SG5, to publish the Navin athavfi 
Patwardhani Pauchfiiig, the ” New or Patwardhani Almanac,” in 
which he determined the details of the year according to the proper 
MCsha-sariikriinti. 
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lonrat is Mithuna. The dvU solar month bemns with its first 
civB day, which is determined, in different localities, in the same 
manner with the first civil day of the Mteh&di year, as indicated 
above. The civil month is of variable length; partly for that 
reason, partly because of the variation in the lenrth of the astronomi- 
cal month. No exact equivalents of the civil months, therefore, 
can be stated; but, speaking approximately, we may say that, 
while the month Mfisha now begins on or closely about 12th April, 
the beginning of a subsequent month may come as late as the i6th 
day of the English month in which it falls. 

The solar year is also divided into six seasons, the Sanskrit names 
of which are Vasanta, spring ; ^Grishma, the hot weather ; Varshli, 
the rainy season ; J^arad, autumn ; HSmanta, the cold 
weather ; and Si^a, the dewy season. Vasanta begins 
at the Mma-samkr 5 ,nti ; the other seasons begin at each 
successive second safhkrdnii from that. Originally, this scheme was 
laid out with reference to the true course of the sun, and the starting- 
point of it was the real winter solstice, with J?isira, as the first sea^n, 
beginning then : now, owing partly to the disregard of precession, 
partly to our introduction of New Style, each season comes 
about three weeks too late ; Vasanta begins on or about 12th 
March, instead of igth or 20th February, and so on with the rest. 
It may be added that in early times the year was also divided into 
three or four, and even into five or seven, seasons ; and there 
appears to have been also a practice of reckoning the seasons ac- 
cording to the lunar months, which, however, would only give a 
very varying arrangement, in addition to neglecting the point that 
the seasons are naturally determined by the course of the sun, not 
of the moon. But there is now recognized only the division into 
six seasons, determined as stated above. 

The solar year is also divided into two parts called Uttarayana, 
the period during which the sun is moving to tlic north, and Dak- 
.shinayana, the period during which it is moving to the south. 
« ’ . The Uttarayana begins at the nominal winter solstice, 

*141 I “ marked by the Makara-samkranti ; and the day on 
Mii which this solstice occurs, usually 12th January at 
present, is still a special occasion of festivity and re- 
joicing ; the Dakshinayana begins at the nominal summer 
solstice, as marked by the Karka-samkranti. It may be 
added here that, while the Hindus disregard prcv.es8ion in the actual 
computation of their yeiirs and the regulation of their calendar, 
they pay attention to it in certain other respects, and notably as 
regards the solstices ; the precessional solstices arc lot)kccI upon as 
auspicious occasions, as well as the non-preccssional solstices, and 
are customarily shown in the almanacs ; and some of the almanacs 
show also the other processional samhrdntis of the sun. 

The civil days of the solar month begin at sunrise. They are 
nurnlxsred i, 2, 3, &c., iti unbroken succession to the end of the 
month. And, the length of the month being variable 
Taecivti rea.sons slated above, the numlicr of the civil 

days may range from twenty-nine to tliirty-rivo, 

Tlie civil days are named after the weekdays, of wliicli the usual 
appellations (there are various synonyms in each case, and .some 
c)f the Thames arc used in corrupted forms) arc in Sanskrit 
Tbe week- ^<]ity.ivrira or Ravi vara, the day of the sun, sometimes 
called Adivara, the beginning-day (Sunday) ; Somavara, 
the day of the moon (Monday) : Mangalavara, the day of Mars 
('J'uesday) ; Budhavara, the day of Mercury (Wednesday). ; Brihiis- 
pativara or Guru vara, the day of Jupiter (Thursday) ; .Siikravara, 
the day of Venus (Friday) ; and ;^anivara, the day of Saturn 
(Siaturday). It may be mentioned, as a matter of archaeological 
interest, that, while some of the astronomical books perhaps ])ostiilatc 
an earlier knowledge of tlic “ lords of the days/’ and other writings 
indicate a still earlier use of the period of seven days, the first 
provecl instance of the use of the name of a weekday is of the year 
A.D. 48^^, and is furnished by an inscription in the Saiigor district, 
Central India. 

The divisions of the civil day, as far as we need note them, arc 
60 vipeUaa ~ i pala - 24 seconds ; 60 pedas ■ 1 ghatika — 24 minutes ; 

60 ghatikds = 24 hours = i day. There is also the muhurta 
DMeleas _ ^ ghatikds 48 minutes : this is the nearest approach 
or the * •* hour. ’ * The comparati ve- val iic of these measures 

of lime may perhaps be best illustrated thus : muhurtas 

= 2 hours ; 2J ghatikds ~ 1 hour ; 2 J palas^-- i minute ; 2 J vipalas — 
I second. 

As their civil day begins at sunrise, the Hindus naturally count 
all their times, in ghatikds and palas^ from that moment. But 
-- tlie moment is a varying one, though not in India to 

7, " anything like the extent to which it is .so in European 

time. latitudes ; and under the Britisli Government the Hindus 
have recognized the advantage, and in fact the necessity, especi^ly 
in connexion with their lunar calendar, of Iiaving a conveni^t 
means of referring their own times to the time which prevails offici- 
ally. Cx)nsequently, some of the almanacs have adopted the 
European practice of showing the time of sunrise, in hours and 
minutes, from midnight ; and some of them add the time of sunset 
from noon. 

The lunar year consists primarily of twelve lunations or 
lunar months^ of which the present Sanskrit names, generally 


used in more or less corrupted forms, are Chaitra, Vai§&kha, 
&c., to Phal^na, as given above in connexion with the solar 
months. It is of two principal varieties, according as . 
it begins with a certain day in the month Chaitra, or 
with the corresponding day in KArttika ; the former 
variety is conveniently known as the Chaitradi year; the 
latter as the Karttikadi year. For religious purposes the lunar 
year begins with its first lunar day : for civil purposes it begins 
with its first civil day, the relation of which to the lunar day 
will be explained below. Owing to the manner in which, as 
we shall explain, the beginning of the lunar year is always 
shifting backwards and forwards, it is not practicable to lay 
down any close equivalents for comparison : but an indication 
may be given as follows. The first civil day of the ChaitrAdi 
year is the day after the new-moon conjunction which occurs 
next after the entrance of the sun into Mina, and it now falls 
from about 13th March to about nth April : the first civil 
day of the Karttikadi year is the first day after the new-moon 
conjunction which occurs next after the entrance of the sun 
into Tula, and it now falls from about 17th October to about 
15th November. 

The y)rcseiit names of the lunar months, indicated above, were 
derived from the nakshairas, which are certain conspicuous stars 
and groups of stars lying more or less along the neigh- inner 
l)Ourhood of the ecliptic. The nakshatras are regarded 
sometimes as twenty-seven in number, sometimes as 
twenty-eight, and arc grouped in twelve sets of two or three each, 
beginning, according to the earlier arrangement of the list, with the 
pair Krittikii and Jiohini, and including in the sixth place Chitra 
and Svati, and ending with the triplet Kevatl, Asvini and Bhara^ii. 
They are sometimes styled lunar mansions, and arc .sometimes 
spoken of as the signs of the lunar zodiac ; and it is, no doubt, 
chiefly in connexion with the moon that they arc now taken into 
consideration. But they mark divisions of the ecliptic : according 
to one system, twenty-seven divisions, each of 13 degrees 20 minutes ; 
according to two other systems, twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
unequal divi.sions, which we need not explain here. The almanacs 
show the course of the sun through them, as well as the course of 
the moon ; and the course of the .sun was marked by thcni only, 
before the time when the Hindus Iwgan to use the twelve signs of 
the solar zodiac. So there is nothing exclusively lunar about them. 
The present names of the lunar months were derived from the 
nakshatras in the following manner ; the full-moon which occurred 
when the moon was in conjunction with Chitra (the star a Virginis) 
wiis iiamcid Chaitri, and the lunar month, wliich contained the 
Chaitri full-moon, was named Chaitra ; and so on with the others. 
The preser.l names have siij^ersetled another set of names which 
were at one lime in use concurrently with them ; these other nameA 
are Madhu ( Chaitra), Madhava, Sukra, J^uchi, Nabhas, Nabhasya, 
Isha, Crja ( Karttika), Sahas, Sahasya, Ta])as, and Tapa.sya 
( Phrilgiina) ; they seem to have marked originally solar .scason- 
mimths of the solar year, rather than lunar months of the lunar 
year. 

A lunar month may be regarded as ending cither with the new- 
moon, which is called amdvdsyd^ or with the fuU-mc^n, which is 
called piirnamdsi y ptiruimd : a month of the former kind is termed 
amdnta^ ” ending with the new-moon,” or iuklddi^ “ beginning with 
the bright fortnight ; ” a month of the latter kind is termed pur^i- 
mdnta, ” ending with the full-moon,” or hyishnddif ” beginning with 
the dark fortnight.” For all purposes of the calendar, the atndnta 
month is used in Southern India, and tlie purnimanta month in 
Northern India. But only the atndnta montli, the period of tlic 
synodic revolution of the moon, is n’cognized in Hindu astronomy, 
and for the ]>urpose of naming the lunations and adjusting the 
lunar to the solar year by the intercalation and suppression of 
lunar months ; and the rule is that the lunar Chaitra is the amdnta 
or synodic month at the first moment of which the sun is in tlic sign 
Mina, and in the course of which the .sun enters Mesha ; the other 
months follow in the same way ; and the lunar K 3 .i^ika in the 
anidnta month at the first moment of w’hich the sun is in Tula, and 
in the course of whicJi the sun enters Vrischika. The connexion 
between the lunar and the .solar months is ’maintained by tlie point 
that tlic name Chaitra is applied according to one practice to the 
solar Mina, in which the lunar Chaitra bt;gins, and according to 
another practice to the solar Mesha, in which the lunar Chaitra 
ends. I-ikc the lunar year, the lunar month begims for religious 
purposes with its first lunar day, and for civil puipo.sc.s with its 
first civil day. 

One mean lunar year of twelve lunations measures very nearly 
354 days 8 hr.s. 48 min. 34 sec. ; and one Hindu solar year me^usurcs 
305 days 6 hrs. 12 min. 30 .sec. according to Aryabhafa, or slightly 
more according to the other two authoritic.s. Consequently, the 
Ix'ginning of a lunar year pure and simple would be always travel- 
ling backwards through the solar year, by about eleven days on 
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«acb accasion, and would in ^:onise of tune recede entirely through 
the solar y«»r, as it does in the Mahommedan calendar. The 
Hindus prevent that in the following manner. The length 
of the Hindu astronomical solar month, measured by the 
satHkrdntis of the sim, its successive entrances into the 
signs of the zodiac, ranges, in accordance with periodical 
variations in the speed of the sun, from about 29 days 
7 hrs. 38 min. up to about 31 days 15 hrs. 28 min. The 
length of the amdnta or synodic lunar month ranges, 
in aooordanoe with prriodical variations in the speed of the moon 
and the sun, from about 29 days 19 hrs. 30 min. down to about 
29 da^ 7 lirs. 20 min. Consequently, it happens from time to 
time that there are two new-moon conjunctions, so that two luna- 
titms begin, in one astronomical solar month, between two sath- 
itwanHs of the sun, while the sun is in one and the same sign of the 
zodiac, and there is no sathkrdnti in the lunation ending with the 
second new-moon : when this is tlie case, there are two lunations 
to which the same name is applicable, and so tliorc is an additional 
or mtercalated month, in the sense that a name is repeated : thus, 
when two new-moons occur while the sun is in MSsha, the lunation 
ending with first of them, during which the sun has entered 
MSsha, is Chaitra ; the next lunation, in which there is no sathkrdnti^ 
IS Vaisfikha, because it begins when the sun is in Mesha ; and the 
next lunation after that is again Vaisfikha, for the same reason, 
and also because the sun enters Vrishabha in the course of it: in 
thei^ circumstances, the first of the two Vaisakhas is called Adhika- 
Vaisakha, “ the additional or intercalated Vaisakha,*' and the 
second is called simply Vai^akha, or sometimes Nija-Vaisfikha 
“ the natural Vaisakha.*’ On the other hand, it occasionally 
happem, in an autiimn or winter month, that there are two sath- 
krdntts of the sun in one and the same amdnta or synodic lunar 
month, between two new moon conjunctions, so that no lunation 
tiegins between the two samkrdntis : when this is the case, there is 
one lunation to which two names are applicable, and there is a 
suppressed month, in the sense that a name is omitted : thus, if 
the sun enters both Dhanus and Makara during one .synodic lunation, 
that lunation is Mfirgasira, because the sun was in Vrischika at the 
first moment of it and enters Dhanus in the course of it ; ' the next 
lunation is Mfigha, because the sun is in Malcara by the time when 
it begins and wil! enter Kumbha in the course of it ; and the name 
Pausha, between Marcasira and Mfigha, is omitted. When a montli 
is thus suppressed, tnere is always one intercalated month, and 
sometimes two, in the same Chaitrfidi lunar year, .so that the lunar 
year never contains less than twelve months, and from time to 
time consists of thirteen months. There are normally seven inter- 
calated months, rising to eight when a month is suppressed, in ly 
solar years, which equal very nearly 235 lunations ; a and there is 
never less than one year without an intercalated mouth between 
two years with intercalated months, except when there is only 
one such month in a year in which a month is suppressed ; then 
there is always an intercalated month in the next year also. Tlic 
8up})ression of a month takes place at intervals of 19 years and 
upwards, regarding which no definite statement can conveniently 
be made here. It may be added that an intercalated Chaitra or 
Kftrttika takes the place of the ordinary month as the first month 
of the year ; an intercalated month Is not rejected for that purpose, 
though it is tabooed from the religious and auspicious points of 
view. 

The manner in which this arrangement of intercalated and sup- 
pressed months works out, so as to prevent the beginning of the 
thaitradi lunar year departing far from the beginning of the MC-shfidi 


1 It might also be called I’ausha, because the sun enters Makara 
in the course of it ; and it may be observed that, in accordance 
witli a second rule which formerly existed, it would have been 
named Pausha because it ends while the sun is in Makara, and the 
omitted name would have been Mirgasira. But the more important 
condition of the present rule, that Pausha begins while tlic sun is 
in Dhanus, is not satisfied. 

* The well-known Metonic cycle, whence we have by rc arrangc- 
ment our system of Golden Numbers, naturally suggests itself; 
and we have been told sometimes that tliat cycle was adoiHcd by 
the Hindus, and elsewhere that the intercalation of a month by 
them generally takes place in the years 3, 5, 8, ii, 14, 16, and 19 of 
each cycle, differing only in respect of the 14th year, instead of the 
1 3th, from tlie arrangement which is said to have been fixed by 
Meton. As regards the first point, however, there is no evidence that 
a special peri^ of 19 years was ever actually used by the Hindus 
during the period with which wc are dealing, beyond the extent 
to which it figures as a component of the numbCT of years, 19 x 150 = 
2850, forming the 1 unisolar cycle of an early work ai titled Rdmaka- 
Siddhdnta ; and, as was recognized by Kalippos not long after the 
time of Meton himself, the Mctonic cycle has not, for any length of 
time, the claseness of results which has been sometimes supposed 
to attach to it; it r^uires to be readjusted periodically. As 
regards the second point, the precise years of the intercalated 
months depend upon, and vary with, the year that we may select 
as the apparent first year of a set of 19 years, and it is not easy to 
arrange tne Hindu years in sets answering to a direct continuation 
of the Metonic cycle. 


solar year, may be illustrated as follows. In a.d. 1815 the M&ha- 
sau^kranti occurred on nth April ; and the first civil day of the 
Chaitradi year was roth April. In a.u. 1816 and 1817 the first 
civil day of the Chaitradi year fell back to 29th March and T8tli 
l^rch. In A.D. 1817, however, there was an intercalated montli, 
Srava^a ; with the result that in a.d. 1818 the first civil day of the 
Chaitradi year advancer! to 6th April. And, after various shiftings 
of the same kind — ‘including in A.p. 1822 an intercalation of Aivina 
and a suppression of Pausha, followed in a.d. 1823, when the first 
civil day of the Chaitradi year had fallen back to 13th Mardi, by 
an intercalation of Chaitra itself — in a.d. 1834, when the Mesha- 
saihkrftnti occurred again on nth April, the first civil day of the 
Chaitrftrli year was again loth April. 

The lunar month is divided into two fortnights {paksha), called 
bright and dark, or, in Indian terms, $ukla or ituidha, ^udi, sudiy 
and kf ishpa or hahulUy hadi, vadi : the bright fortnight, ^ 
<uMa-^pakshay is tlie period of the waxing moon, ending 
at the full-moon ; the dark fortnight, kfish^a-paksha, 
is the period of the waning moon, ending at the new- 
moon. In the amdnta or iuklddi month, the bright fortnight pre- 
cedes tlie dark ; in the puritimdnia or krishpadi month, the dark 
fortnight comes first ; and the result is that, whereas, for instance, 
the bright fortnight of Chaitra is the same period of time throughout 
India, the preceding dark fortnight is known in Northern India as 
the dark fortnight of Chaitra, but in Southern India as the dark 
fortnight of Phalguna. This, however, docs not affect the period 
covered by the lunar year ; the Chaitradi and K&rttik&di years 
begin everywhere with the bright fortnight of Chaitra and Kfirttika 
respectively ; simply, by the amdnta system the dark fortnights 
of Chaitra and Kfifttika are the second fortnights, and by the 
puYitimanta system they are the last fortnights, of the years. Like 
the month, the fortnight begins for religious pur|>o.ses with its first 
lunar day, and for civil purposes with its first civil day. 

The lunar fortnights are divided each into fifteen tiihis or lunar 
days.* The tiihi is the time in which the moon increases her distance 
from the sun round the circle by twelve degrees ; and the ^ 
almanacs show each Hthi by its ending-time ; that is, 
by the moment, expressed in gha/ikds and palas, after 
sunrise, at which the moon completes that distance. In accordance 
with that, the tithi is usually used and cited witli the weekday on 
which it ends ; but there are special rules regarding certain rites, 
festivals, &c., which sometimes retjuirc the tithi to be used and cited 
with the weekday on which it begins or is current at a particular 
time. The first tithi of each fortniglit begins immediately after the 
moment of new-moon and full-moon respectively ; the last tithi 
ends at the moment of full-moon and new-moon. The tithis are 
primarily denoted by the numbers i, 2, 3, &c., for each fortnight ; 
but, while the full-moon tithi is always numbered 15, the new-moon 
tithi is generally numbered 30, even where the purnimdnta montli 
is used. The tithis may lie cited either by their figures or by the 
Sanskrit ordinal words prathamdy “ first," dvitiydy ** second," &c., 
or corruptions of tlicm. But usually the first tithi of either fortnight 
is cited by the term pratipad, pratipaddy and the new-moon and full- 
moon tiihis are cited l>y the teims amdvdsyd and purnimd ; or here, 
again, corruptions of the Sanskrit terms are used. And special 
names are sometimes prefixed to the numbers of the tithiSy according 
to the rites, festivals, &c., prescribed for them, or events or merits 
assigned to them : for instance, Vaisakha sukla 3 is Akshaya or 
Akshayya-tntiya, the third tithi which ensures permanence to acts 
performed on it ; Bhfidrapada sukla 4 is Gaijesa-cliaturtlu, the 
fourth tithi dedicated to the worship of the god Ganesa, Ganapati ; 
and the amdnta Bhadrapada or purnimdnta Asvina krislnia 13 is 
Kaliyug 3 .di-tray 5 dasi, as being regarded (for some reason which 
is not apparent) as the anniversary of the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga, the present Age. The first tithi of tlie year is styled 
Saxhvatsara-pratipada, which term answers closely to our "New 
Year's Day." 

The civil days of tlie lunar month begin, like tliose of the solar 
month, at sunrise, and bear in the same way the names of the 
weekdays. But they are numbered in a difierent manntjr ; u 

fortnight by fortnight and according to the tithis. The 
gencr^ rule is that the civil day takes the number of the 
tithi which is current at its sunrise. .A-nd the results are as follows. 
As the motions of the sun and the moon vary periodically, a tithi 
is of variable length, ranging, according to the Hindu calculations, 
from 21 hrs. 34 min. 24 sec. to 26 hrs. 6 min. 24 sec. : it may, there- 
fore, be either shorter or longer than a civil day, the duration of 
which is practically 24 hours (one minute, roughly, more or less, 
according to the time of the year). A tithi may end at any moment 
during the civil day ; and or^narily it ends on the civil day after 
that on which it begins, and covers only one sunrise and gives its 
number to tlic day on which it ends. It may, however, l^in on 

* It is customary to render the term tUhi by " lunar day : " it 
is, in fact, explained as such in Sanskrit works ; and, as the tithis 
do mark the of the moon by periods approximating to 24 hours, 
they are, in a sense, lunar days. But the tithi must not be confused 
with the lunar day of western astronomy, which is the interval^ 
with a mean duration of about 24 hrs. 54 min., between two suo» 
cessive meridian passages of the moon. 
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one civil day and end on the next but one, and so cover two Bun- 
rises ; and it is then treated as a re^K^ated Hthiy in the sense that 
its number is repeated ; for instance, if the seventh tithi so begins 
and ends, the civil day on whicli it l>egins is numbered 6, from the 
iilhi which Ls current at the sunrise of that day and ends on it ; the 
day covered entirely by the seventh tithi is numbered 7, l^ecause 
that tithi is current at its sunrise ; the next day, at the sunrise of 
which the seventh tithi is still current and during which it ends, 
is again numbered 7 ; and the number 8 falls to the next day after 
that, when the eighth tithi is current at sunrise.' On the other 
hand, ti. tithi may b^in and end during one and the same civil day, 
SO as not to touch a sunrise at all ; in this case, it exists for any 
practical purposes for which it may be wanted (it is, however, to be 
avoided if possible, as being an unlucky occasion), but it is sup- 
pressed or expunged for the numbering of the civil day, in the 
sense that its number is omitted ; for instcince, if the seventh tithi 
begins and ends during one civil day, tJiat day is numbered 6 from, 
as before, the tithi which is current at its sunrise and ends when the 
seventh tithi begins ; the next day is numbered 8, because the 
eighth tithi is current at its sunrise ; and there is, in tliis case, no 
civil day bearing the numl)er seven. In conse<]uencc of this method 
of num^riiig, it sometimes happens, as the result of the suppression 
of a tithi, that the day of a full-moon is numbered 14 instead of 15 ; 
that the day of a new-moon is nnmberwl 14 instead of 30 ; and that 
the first day of a fortnight, and even the first day of a lunar year, 
is numbered 2 instead of i. 

There are, on an average, thirteen su]>]>ressed tiihis and seven 
repeated titkis in twelve lunar months ; and so the lunar year 
averages 354 days, rising to about 384 when a inontii is intercalated. 
It occ.asionally happens that there arc! two suppressions of titkis in 
one and the same fortnight ; and the almanacs show such a case in 
the bright fortnight of Jyaishtha, a.d. 1878 : but this occurs only 
after very long intervals. 

The tithi is divided into two karanas ; cadi karana Ix?ing tJie 
time in which the moon iiicrenscs her distance from the sun by six 
^ degrees. But tliis is a detail of astrological rather tiian 

clironological interest. So, also, are two oilier details 
which si prominent place is given in the lunar calendars ; 
the yog'a, or time in which the joint motion in longitude, tiie sum 
of the motious of the sun and the moon, is increased by 13 degrees 
20 minutes ; and the nakshatra, the ])Osition of the moon as referred 
to the ecliptic by mesins of the stars and grou])S of stars which have 
been mentioned above under the lunar month. 

In tlur Indian calendar everything depends upon exact times, 
w'hich difier, of course, on every different meridian ; and (to cite 
what is perliaps the most freejuent and generally important occur- 
rence) supjiression and repetition may attect one tithi and civil day 
in one locality, and aiiothor tithi and civil day in another locality 
not very far distant. Consequently, neither for the lunar nor for 
the solar calendar is there any almanac which is applicable to even 
the whole area in which any particular length of the astronomical 
solar year prevails; much less, for the whole of India. Dilterent 
almanacs are prepared and published for places of leading im- 
portance ; details for minor ]jlaces,, when wanted, have to be worked 
out by the local astrologer, the mofl<;rn rojiresentative of an ancient 
ofiiciiil known as Sartivatsara, the “ clerk of the year." 

II. Eras 

As far as the available evidence goes (and we have no reason 
to expect to discover anything opposed to it), any use of eras, 
in the sense of continuous reckonings which originated in hi.storical 
occurrences or astronomical epochs and were employed for 
official and other public chronological purposes, did not prevail 
in India before the jst century B.(\ Prior to that time, there 
exi.sted, indeed, in <K)nnexi(m with the sacrificial calendar, a 
five-years lunisolar cycle, and possibly some extended cycles of 
the same nature ; and there was in Buddhist circles a rec:ord of 
the years elapsed since the death of Buddha, which we shall 
mention again further on. But, as is gathered from books and is 
well illustrated by the edicts of AAoka (reigned 264 227 n.c.) and 
the inscriptions of other nilers, the years of the reign of each 
successive king were found sufficient for the public dating of pro- 
clamations and the record of events. There is no known case in 
which any Indian king, of really ancient times, ^leliberately 
applied himself to the foundation of an era ; and we liave no 
reason for thinking that such a thing wa.s ever done, or that any 
Hindu reckoning at all owes its existence to a recognition of 
historical requirements. The eras which came into existence 

' We illustrate the ordinary occurrences. But there are other.s. 
Thus, a repeated tithi may occasionally be followed by a su])pressed 
one : in this case the numbering of the civil days would be 6, 7, 7, 9, 
&c., instead of 6, 7, 7, 8, 9, &c. Or it may occasionally be preceded 
by a suppressed one : in this case the numbering would be 5, 7. 7, 
8, &c., jnstead of 5, 6, 7, 7, 8, &c. 
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from the ist century b.c. onwards mostly had their origin in the 
fortuitou.s extension of regnal reckonings. The usual cour.se has 
been that, under the influence of filial piety, pride in ancestiy, 
loyalty to a paramount sovereign, or some other such motive, 
the successor of some king continued the regnal reckoning of his 
predecessor, who was not necessarily the first king in the dynasty, 
and perhaps did not even reign for any long time, instead of 
starting a new reckoning, beginning again with the year i, 
according to the yeiirs of his own reign. Having thus run for two 
reigns, the reckoning was sufliciently well established to cx)n- 
tinue in the same form, and to eventually develop into a generally 
accepted local era, which might or might not be taken over by 
subsequent dynasties ruling afterwards over the same territory. 
In these circumstani^es, we find the establisher of any particular 
era in that king who first continued his predecessor’s regnal 
reckoning, instead of replacing it by his own ; but we regaixi as 
the founder of the era that king whose regnal reckoning was so 
continued. We may add here that it wa.s only in advanced 
stages that any of the Hindu eras assumed .specific names : 
during the earlier period of each of them, the years were simply 
cited l3y the term samvatsara or varsha, “the year (bearing such- 
and-such a number),” or by the abbreviations samvat and sam, 
without any appellative designation. 

The Hindus have had two religious reckonings, which it will 
be convenient to notice first. Certain statements in the 
(^‘yloncse chronitrles, the Dipavathsa and Mahdvamsa, 
endorsed by an entry in a record of Asoka, show that in 
the 3rd centuiy n.c. there existed among the Buddhists jmta n- 
a record of the time elapsed since the death of Buddha Wpiu 
in 483 B.C., from which it was known that As6ka was 
anointed to the sovereignty 2 j 8 years after the 
death. The reckoning, however, was confined to esoteric Buddhist 
circles, and did not commend itself for any public u.sc ; and the 
only known inscriptional use of it, which also furnishes the 
latest known date recrorded in it, is found in the Last Edict of 
Asoka, which presents his dying speech delivered in 226 B.c., 256 
years after the death of Buddha. In Oylon, where, also the 
original reckoning was not maintained, there was devised in the 
12th century a.i>. a rei koning styled Buddhavarsha, “ the years 
of Buddha,” which still exists, and which purports to run from 
the death of Buddha, hut lias set up an erroneous date for that 
event in 344 b.c. 'iliis later reckoning spread from Ceylon to 
Bunna and Siam, wlicre, also, it is still used. It did not obtain 
any general recognition in India, because, wlien it was devised, 
Buddhism had practically died out there, except at Bodh-tiaya. 
But, as there seems to have been constant intercourse between 
Bodh-Gaya and Ceylon as well as other foreign Biidcihistcoun tries, 
we should not be surf)rised to find an occasional instance of its 
use at Bodh-Gaya : and it is believed that one such instance, 
belonging to a.o. 1270, has been obtained. 

The Jains have had, aufl still maintain, a reckoning from the 
death of the founder of their faith, Vira, Mahavira, Vardha- 
mana, which event is placed by them in 528 B.c. This reckon- 
ing figures largely in the Jain books, which put forward dates in it 
for very early times. But the earliest known synchronous date 
in it -by which we mean a date given by a writer who recorded 
the year in which he himself was writing — is one of the year 980, 
or, according to a different view mentioned in the passage itself, 
of the year 993. Tliis reckoning, again, did not commend itself 
for any official or other public use. And the only known inscrip- 
tional instan(*es of tlie use of it are modern one.s, of the 19th 
century. While it is certain that the Jain reckoning, as it exists, 
has its initial point in 528 b.c. it has not yet been determined 
whether that is actually the year in which Vira died. All that can 
be said on this point is that the date is not inconsistent with 
certain statements in Buddhist books, which mention, by a 
Prakpit name of which the Sanskrit form is Nirgrantha-Jnata- 
putra, a contemporary of Buddha, in whom there is recognized 
the original of the Jain VTra, Mahavira, or Vardhamfim, and who, 
the same books say, died while Buddha was still alive. But there 
are some indications that Nirgrantha-Jnataputra may have died 
only a short time before Buddha himself ; and the event may 
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easily have been set back to 528 b.c. in circumstances, attending 
a determination of the reckoning long after the occurrence, 
analogous to those in which the Ceylonese Buddhavarsha set up 
the erroneous date of 544 b.c. for the death of Buddha. 

In the class of eras of royal origin, brought into existence in the 
manner indicated above, the Hindus have had various reckonings 
which have now mostly fallen into disuse. We may 
mention them, without giving them the detailed treat- 
ment wliich the more imix>rtant of the still existing 
reckoning demand. 

The Kalachuri or Ch6di era, commencing in a.d. 248 
or 249, is known best from inscriptional records, bearing dates 
which range from the loth to the 13th century a.d., of the K^achuri 
kings of the Chfidi country in Central India ; and it is from them 
that it derived the name under which it passes. In earlier times, 
however, we find this era well established, without any appellation, 
in Western India, in Gujarat and the '^a^a district of Bombay, 
where, it was used by kings and princes of the Chalukya, Gurjara, 
SCndraka, Katachchuri and Traikutaka families. It is traced 
back there to a.d. 457, at which time there was reigning a Traikutaka 
king named Dahrasena. Beyond that point, we have at present no 
certain knowledge about it. But it seems probable that the founder 
of it may be recognised in an Abhira king Isvarasena, or else in 
Ills father Sivadatta, who was reigning at N 3 sik in or closely about 
A.D. 248 49. 

The Gupta era, commencing in a.d. 320, was founded by Chandra- 
gupta T., the first paramount king in the great Gupta dynasty of 
Northern India. When the Guptas passed away, their reckoning 
was taken over by the Maitraka kings of Valabhi, wlio succeeded 
them ill KfithiSlwar and some of the neighbouring territories ; and 
so it became also known as the Valabhi era. 

From Hals! in the Belgaum district, Bombay, we have, a record 
of the Kadaniba king l^ilkuslhavarman, which was framed during 
the time when he was the Yuvarfija or anointed successor to the 
sovereignty, and may be referred to about a.d. 500. It is dated 
in *' the eightieth victorious year,’' and thus indicates the preserva- 
tion of a reckoning running from the foundation of the Kadamba 
d)masty by Mayuravarman, the great-grandfather of Kakwsthavar- 
man. But no other evidence of the existence of this era has been 
obtained. 

The records of the GAhga kings of Kalinganagara, which is the 
modem Mukhalingam-Nagarikatakam in the Gafijam district, 
Madras, show tlie existence of a Gfihga era which ran for at any 
rate 254 years. And various details in the in.scriptions enable us 
to trace the origin of the Gaiiga kings to Western India, and to 
place the initial point of their reckoning in a.d. 590, w'hcn a certain 
Satyflsraya-Dhruvarfija-Indravarman, an ancestor and proliably 
the grandfather of the first Gfinga king Rajasiihha-Indravarmaii I., 
commenced to govern a large province in the Koukaii under the 
Qialukya king Kirtivarman I, 

An era commencing in a.d. 605 or 606 was founded in Northern 
India by tlic great king Harshavardhana, who reigned first at 
Thftnesar and then at Kanauj, and who was the third sovereign in 
a dyna.sty wliich traced its origin to a ]irince named Naravardhana. 
A peculiarity about this era is that it continued in use for apparently 
four centuries after Harshavardhana, in .spite of the fact that his line 
ended with him. 

The inscriptions assert that tlie Western Chalukya king Vikrama 
or Vikram&ditya VI. of KuJyfini in the Nizam’s dominions, who 
reigned from a.d. 1076 to 1126,’ abolished the use of the J^aka era 
in his dominions in favour of an era named after himself. What 
he or his ministers did was to adopt, for the first time in that dynasty, 
the .system of regnal years, according to which, while the Saka era 
also remained in use, most of the records of his time arc dated, not 
in that era, but in the year .so-and-so of the Chalukya-Vikrama-kfila 
or ChSIukya-Vikrama-varsha, “ the time or years of the Chalukya 
Vikrama.’*^ There is some evidence that this reckoning survived 
Vikramaditya VI. for a short time. But his successors introduced 
their own regnal reckonings ; and that prevented it from acquiring 
pennancnce. 

In Tirhut, there Is still used a reckoning wliich Is known as the 
Lakshmai;ias€na era from the name of the king of Bengal by whom 
it was founded. There is a difference of opinion as to the exact 
initial point of this reckoning ; but the best conclusion appears to 
be that which plac<ft it in a.d. 1119. This era prevailed at one 
time throughout Bengal : wc know this from a passage in tho 
AkharnSma^ written in a.d. 1584, which specifies the Saka era as 
the reckoning of Gujar&t and the Dekkan, the Vikrama era as tlie 
reckoning of Mfilw&, Delhi, and those parts, and the Lakshma^asSna 
era as the reckoning of Bengal. 

The last reckoning that wc have to mention here is one knowm 
as the Rftjyftbhishcka-i^aka, “ the era of the anointment to the 
sovereignty," which was in use for a time^in Wisstem India. It 
dated from the day Jyaishtha sukla 13 of the Saka year 1597 current. 
-6 June, A.D. 1674, &vaji, the founder of the Mar&th^ 

ki^dom, had himself enthroned. 

There are four reckonings which it is difficult at present to class 
exactly. Two inscriptions of the 13 th and 17th centuries, recently 
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brought to notice from JSsalmSr in Riljputana, present a reckoning 
which postulates an initial point in a.d. 624 or in the preceding 
or the following year, and bears an appellation, BhSfika, 
which seems to be based on the name of the Bhafti 
tribe, to which the rulers of JCsalrnSr belong. No histori- 
cal event is known, referable to that time, which can 
have given rise to an era. It is pos.sible that the apparent initial 
date reprasents an qjoch, at the end of the i^aka year 546 or there- 
abouts, laid down m some astronomical work composed then or 
soon afterwards and used in the JfealmCr territory. But it seems 
more probable that it is a purely fictitious date, set up by an attempt 
to evolve an early history of the ruling family. 

In the Tinnevelly district of Madras, and in the territories of the 
same presidency in which tlio MalayAlam language prevails, namely, 
South Kanara below Mangalore, the Malabar district, and the 
Cochin and Travancore states, there is used a reckoning which is 
known .sometimes as the Kollam or KOkimba reckoning, sometimes 
as the era of ParasurSma. The years of it are solar : in the southern 
parts of the territory in wliich it is current, they begin with the 
month Siifcha ; in the nortliern parts, they begin with the next 
month, Kanya. The initial point of the reckoning is in a.d. 823 ; 
and the year 1076 commenced in a.d. 1900. The popular view about 
this reckoning is that it consists of cycles of 1000 years ; that we 
are now in the fourth cycle ; and that the reckoning originated in 
1176 B.c. with the mythical Parjisurama, who exterminated the 
Kshatriya or warrior caste, and reclaimed the Konkan countries, 
Western India below the Ghauts, from the ocean. But the earliest 
known dale in it, of the year 149, falls in a.d. 973 ; and the reckon- 
ing has run on in continuation of the iliousand, instead of beginning 
afresh in a.d. 1825. It seems probable, therefore, that the reckoning 
had no existence before a.d. 825. The years are cited sometimes as 
' the Kollam year (of such-and-such a number)," sometimes as 
’ the year (so-and-so) after Kollam appeared ; " and this suggests 
that the reckoning may possibly owe its origin to some event, 
occurring in a.d. 825, connected with one or other of the towns and 
ports named Kollam, on the Malabar coast ; perhaps Northern 
Kollam in the Malaliar district, perhaps Southern Kollam, better 
known as Quilon, in Travancore. But the introduction of Para- 
surfima into the matter, which would carry back (let us say) the 
foundation of Kolkim to legendary times, may indicate, rather, a 
purely imaginative origin. Or, again, since each century of the 
Kollam reckoning begins in the same year a.d. with a century of 
the .Sa])Uirshi reckoning (see below under III. Other Reckonings), 
it is not impossible that tills reckoning may be a southern offshoot 
of the Saptarshi reckoning, or at lejist may have had the same 
astrological origin. 

In NSpSLl there is a reckoning, known as the Newar era and com- 
mencing in a.d. 879, which superseded the Gupta and Harslia eras 
there. One tradition attributes the foundation of it to a king 
Rfighavadeva ; another says that, in the time and with the per- 
mi.ssion of a king JayadGvamalla, a merchant named Sakhwal 
paid off, by means of wealth acquired from sand which turned into 
gold, all the debts tlien existing in the country, and introduced the 
new era in commemoration of the occurrence. It is possible that 
the era may have been founded by some ruler of NepSil : but nothing 
auUientic is known about the particular names mentioned in con- 
nexion with it. TJiis era appears to have been discarded for state 
and official purposes, in favour of the l^aka. era, in a.d. 17O8, when 
the Ciurkhas became masters of Ncipfil ; but manuscriyits show that 
in literary circles it has remained in use up to at any rate a.d. 1875. 

In.scriptions disclose the use in KfithiS-war and Gujarit, in the 
I2lh and 13th centuries, of a reckoning, commencing in a.d. 1114, 
which Is known as tlie Siihha-sanivat. No historical occurrence is 
known, on which it C4in liavc been based ; and the origin of it is 
obscure. 


The eras mentioned above have for the most part served their 
purposes and died out. But there are three great throe 

reckonings, dating from a very respectable antiquity, great 

which have held their own and sur\9ved to the present Braalm 
day. These are the Kaliyuga, Vikrama, and Saka eras, general 
It will be convenient to treat the Kaliyuga first, though, **** 

in spite of having the greatest apparent antiquity, it is the 
latest of the three in respect of actual date of origin. 

The Kaliyuga era is the principal astronomical reckoning of 
the Hindus. It is frequently, if not generally, shown in the 
almanacs : but it can hardly be looked upon as being 
now in practical use for civil purposes ; and, as regards yoga Bra 
the custom of previous times as far as we can judge it oi3i02 
from the inscriptional use, which furnishes a good 
guide, the position is as follows: from Southern India we 
have one such instance of a.d. 634, one of a.d. 770, three of the 
loth century, and then, from the 12th century onwards, but 
more particularly from ^e 14th, a certain number of instances, 
not exactly very small in itself, but extremely so in comparison 
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with the number of cases of the use of the Vikrama and Saka 
eras and other reckonings : from Northern India the earliest 
known instance of is a.d. 1169 or 1170^ and the later ones number 
only four. Its years are by nature sidereal solar years, com- 
mencing with the Mesha-sartikranti, the entrance of the sun 
into the Hindu constellation and sign Mesha, i.e, Aries ffor 
this and other technical details, see above, under the Calendaz7 ; ^ 
but they were probably cited as lunar years in the inscriptional 
records which present the reckoning ; and the almanacs appear 
to treat them either as Meshadi civil solar years with solar months, 
or as Chaitradi lunar years with lunar months amanta (ending 
with the new-moon) or purnimdnta (ending with the full-moon) 
as the case may be, according to the locality. Its initial point lies 
in 3102 B.c. ; and the year 5002 began in a.d. 1900.*-^ 

This reckoning is not an historical era, actually running from 
3102 B.c. It was devised for astronomical purposes at some time 
about A.D. 400, when the Hindu astronomers, having taken over 
the principles of the Greek astronomy, recognizetl that they required 
for purposes of computation a specific reckoning with a deflnitc 
initial occasion. They found that occasion in a conjunction of the 
sun, the moon, and tiie five planets which were then known, at the 
first point of their sign MSsha. There was not really such a con- 
junction ; nor, apparently, is it even the case that the sun was 
actually at the first point of M 5 sha at the moment arrived at. But 
there was an approach to such a conjunction, which w^as turned 
into an actual conjunction by taking the mean instead of the true 
positions of the sun, the moon, and the planets. And, ixirtly from 
the reckoning which has come down to us, partly from the astro- 
nomical books, we know tliat the moment assigned to the assumed 
conjunction was according to one school the midnight boivveen 
Thursday the 17th, and Friday the i8th, February. 3102 n.c., and 
according to another school the sunrise on the Friday. 

The reckoning thus devised was subsequently identified with 
the Kaliyuga as the iron age, the last and shortest, with a duration 
of 32,000 years, of the four ages in each cycle of ages in the Hindu 
system of C(jsmical j)criods. Also, traditional history was fitted 
to it by one school, represented notably by the Piiranas, wlucli, 
referring the grciit war between the Panda vas and the Kurus, whicli 
is tlu! topic of the MahiTbharata, to the close of the preceding age, 
the Dvapara, placed on the last day of that age the culminating 
event which ushered in the Kali age ; namely, tlie death of Jvrishria 
(the return to heaven of Vishnu on the termination of his incarna- 
tion as Krishna), wliicli was followed by tJie abdication of the 
PSiridava king Yudhishfhira, who, having instilled his grand-nephew 
l*arikshit as his successor, then set out on his own journey to heaven. 
Anotlier school, however, placed the PAndavas and the Kurus 
(>53 years later, in 2449 b.c. A tliird school places in 3T02 b.c. the 
anointment of Yudhishlhira to the sovereignty, and treats that 
event as inaugurating the Kali age ; from this point of view, the 
first 3044 years of the Kaliyuga — the period from its commencement 
in 3102 B.c. to the commencement of the first historic.al era, the 
st>-called Vikrama era, in 58 n.c. — are also known as “ the era of 
Vudhishthira.” 

Tlie Vikrama era, which is tlie earliest of all the Hindu eras 
in respect of order of foundation, is the dominant era and the 
The vik- great historical reckoning of Northern India — that 
rsmaBra is, of the territory on the nortli of the rivens Narbada 
and MahanadI — to which part of the country its use 
lias alwiws been practically confined. Like, indeed, 
the Kaliyuga and Saka eras, it is freely cited in almanacs in any 
part of India ; and it is .sometimes used in the south by immigrants 
from the north : but it is, by nature, so essentially foreign to 
the south that the earliest known inscriptional instance of the 
use of it in Southern India only dates from a.d. 1218, and the 
very few later instances that have been obtained, prior to the 
15th century a.d., come, along with the instance of a.d. 1218, 
from the close neighbourhood of the dividing-line between the 

^ It is always to be borne in mind that, Jis already explained, 
while the Hindu MCsha answers to our Aries, it does not coincide 
wfith either the sign or the constellation Aries. 

* We select a.d. 1900 as a gauge-year, in preference to the year 
in which we are writing, because its figures are more convenient 
for comparative purposes. In accordance with the general tendency 
oi the Hindus to cite expired years, the almanacs would mostly 
show 5001 (instead of 5002) as the number for the Kaliyuga year 
answ'ering to a.d. 1900-1901. And, for the same reason, this 
reckoning hjis often been called the Kaliyuga era of 3101 b.c. There 
is, perhaps, no particular objection to that, provided that we then 
deal with the Vikrama and .Saka eras on the same lines, and bear in 
mind t^t in each case the initial point of the reckoning really lies 
in Bic preceding year. But we prefer to treat these reckonings with 
exact correctness. 
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north and the south. The Vikrama era has never been used for 
astronomical purposes. Its years are lunar, with lunar months, 
but seem liable to be sometimes regarded as solar, with solar 
months, when they are cited in almanacs of Southern India 
which present the solar calendar. Originally they were Kartti- 
kadi, with purnimdnta months (ending with the full-moon). 
They now exist in the following three varieties : in Kathiawar 
and Gujarat, they are chiefly Karttikfidi, with amanta months 
(ending with the new-moon) ; and they are shown in this form 
in almanacs for the other parts of the Bombay Presidency : 
but there is also found in Kathi&war and that neighbourhood 
an Ashadhadi variety, commencing with Ashii^ha sukla i, 
similarly with amdnta months ; in the rest of Northern India, 
they are Chaitradi, with purnimdnta months. The era has its 
initial point in 58 b.c., and its first civil day, Karttika sukla i, 
is 19th September in that year if we determine it with reference 
to the Hindu Tula-.samkr^ti, or i8th October if we determine 
it with reference to the tropical equinox. The years of the 
three varieties, Chaitradi, Ashadhadi, and Karttikadi, all 
commence in the .same year a.d. ; and the year 1958 began in 
A.D. 1900. 

Hindu legend connects the foundation of this era with a king 
Vikrama or Vikramaditya of Ujjain in Malwa, Central India : one 
version is that he began to reign in 58 b.c. ; another is tliat he 
died in that year, and that the reckoning commemorates his death. 
Modern research, however, based largely on the inscriptional re- 
cords. has shown tluit there was no such king, and that the real 
facts are very dillerent. The era owes its existence to the Kushan 
king Kai.jishka, a foreign invader, who esbiblished himself in 
Northern India and commenced to reign there in u.c. 58.* He was 
the founder of it, in the sense that tlie opening years of it were 
the years of his reign. It was established and set going as an era 
by his successor, who continued the reckoning so started, instead of 
breaking it by introducing another according to his own regnal 
years. And it was piTpetuated as an era, and transmitted a.s such 
to fioslcrity by the Malavas, the people from whom the inorlem 
territory Mfilwa derived its name, who were an important section 
of tlie subjects of lianishka and his succes.sors. In consonance 
with that, records ranging in date from a.d. 473 to 879 style it 
“ the reckoning of the Mfilavas, the years of the MAlava lords, the 
Mrdava time or era." Prior to that, it had no specific name ; the 
years of it were simply cited, in ordinary Hindu fashion, by the 
term samvaisara, the year (of such-and-such a number),** or by 
its alibreviations saihvat and safh ; and the same was frequently 
done in later limes also, and is habitually done in the present day ; 
and so, in modern times, this era has often been kxjsely styled 
“ the Saihv’al era." The idea of a king Vikrama in connexion with 
it appC!«irs to date from only Uic 9tli or loth century a.d. 

The Saka era, though it actually had its origin in the south- 
west corner of Northern India, is the dominant era and the 
great historical reckoning of Southern India ; that 
is, of the territory below the rivxTs Narbada and jg**f*^ 
Mahanadi. It is also the subsidiary astronomical 
reckoning, largely used, from the 6th century a.d. 
onwards, in the Karanas, the works dealing with practical 
details of the calendar, for laying down epochs or points of time 
furnishing convenient bases for computation. As a result 
of lliat, it came to be used in past times for general purposes 
also, to a limited extent, in parts of Northern India where it 
was not indigenous. And it is now used more or less freely, 
and is cited in almanacs every where. Its years are usually 
lunar, Chaitr^i, and its months arc purnimdnta (ending with 
the full-moon) in Northern India, and amanta (ending with 
the new-moon) in Soulliem India ; but in times gone by it was 
sometimes treated for purposes of calculation as having astro- 
nomical solar years, and it is now treated as having Me.shadi 
civil .solar years and solar months in tho.se parts of India where 
that form of the solar calendar prevails. It has its initial point 
in A.D. 78 ; and its first civil day, Chaitra sukla i, is 3rd March 

•'•It may be remarked that there are about twelve cliffcieiil views 
regarding the date of Kanishka and the origin of the Vikrama era. 
Some writers hold that jkapishkii began to reign in a.d. 78, and 
founded the so-called .'iaka era beginning in that year ; one writer 
would place his initial date about a.d. 123, others would place it 
in A.D. 278. The view maintained by the prc.senl writer was held 
at one time by Sir A. Cunningham : and, as .some others have 
already begun to recognize, evidence is now steadily accumulating 
in support of the correctness of it. 
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ki that year, as detemined with nefercnce either to the Hindu 
MTna-sarhkranti or to the entrance of the sun into the tropical 
Rsces. The year 1823 began in a.d. 1900. 

Hoarding the origin of the i^aka era, there was ajrrent in 
the loth and nth centuries a.d. a belief which, ignoring the 
difference of a hundred and thirty-five years between the two 
reckonings, connected the legendary king Vikr^aditya 
Ujjain, mentioned above under the Vikraraa era, widi the 
foundation of this era also. The story nins, from this point of 
view, that the Sakas were a barbaroius people who established 
themselves in the western and north-western dominions of that 
king, but were met in battle and destroyed by him, and that 
the era was established in celebration of that event. The modem 
belief, however, ascribes the foundation of this era to a king 
^alivilhana of Pratishthfina, which is the modern Paithan, on 
the GSdavarT, in the Nizam’s dominions. But in tlu's case, 
again, research has shown that the facts are very different. 
Like the Vikrama era, the .^aka era owes its existence to foreign 
invaders. It was founded by the Chhaharata or Kshaharata 
king Nahapiina, who appears to have been a Pahlava or Palhava, 
i,e. of Parthian extraction, and who reigned from a.d. 78 to 
about 125.^ He estiiblished himself first in Kathiawar, but 
subsequently brought under his sway northern Gujarat (Bom- 
bay) and Ujjain, and, below the Narbada, southern Gujarat, 
N&sik and probably Khandesh. His capital seems to have been 
Ddhad, in the Panch Mahills. And he had two viceroys : one, 
named Bhumaka, of the same family with himself, in Kathiawar ; 
and another, Chashtana, son of Ghsamotika, at Ujjain. Soon 
after a.d. 125, Nahapana was overthrown, and his family was 
wiped out, by the Satavahana-Satakarni king Gautamiputra- 
Sri-Satakarni, who thereby recovered ithe territories on the 
south of the Narbada, and perhaps secured for a time Kathiawar 
and some other parts on the north of that river. Very soon, 
however, Chashtana, or else his son Jayadaman, established 
his sway over all the territory which had belonged to Nahapfina 
on the north of the Narbada ; founded a line of Hinduized 
foreign kings, who ruled there for more than three centuries ; 
and, continuing Nahapana’s regnal reckoning, establi.shed 
the era to which the name Saka eventually became attached. 
Inscriptions and coins show that, up to at least the second 
decade of its fourth century, this rec koning had no specific appella- 
tion ; its years were simply cited, in the usual fashion, as varslia, 

“ the year (of such-and-such a number).” The reckoning was 
then taken up by the astronomers. And we find it first called 
Sakakala, “ tlie time or era of the Sakas,” in an epochal date, 
the end of the year 427, falling in a.u. 505, which was used by 
the astronomer Varflhamihira (d. a.d. 587) in his Panchasiddhfin- 
tikS.. That this name came to be attached to it appears to be 
due to the points that, along with some of the Pahlavas or Pal- 
ha vas and the Yavanas nr descendants of the Asiatic Greeks, 
some of the Sakas, the Scythians, had made their way into 
Kathiawar and neighbouring parts by about a.d. too, and that 
tlie Sakas incidentally came to acquire prominence in the memory 
of the Hindus regarding thc.se occurrences, in such a manner 
that their name was selected when the occasion arose to devise 
an appellation for an era the exact origin of which had been 
forgotten, llie name of the imaginary king I^illivfthana first 
figures in connexion with the era in a record of a.d. 1272, and 
seems plainly to have been introduced in imitation of the coupling 
of the name Vikrama, Vikramaditya, with the era of b.c. 58. 

That the Saka era, thoi^h it had its origin in the south-west 
comer of Northern India, is essentiiUly an era of Southern India, 
is proved by its inscriplional and numismatic history. During the 
period before the time when it was taken up by the astronomers, 
it is found only in the inscriptions of Nahapana, and in the similar 
records and on the coins of the descendants of Chashtana. After 
that same time, it figures first in a record of the Chalukya king 
Kirtivarraan I., at Bddftmi in the Biiflpfir district, Bombay, which 
is dated on the full-moon day of the month K&rttika, falling in 
A.D. 578, " when there had elapsed live centuries of the years of the 
anointment of the Saka king to the sovereignty.” And from this 
date onwards the records of a large part of Southern India are 
mostly dated in fitiis era, by various expressions all of which include 

^ See the preceding note. 


the term .Saka or .^^a. In Northern India the case is ycry difierent. 
We have a record dated in the month Karttika, the Saka year 631 
(expired), falling in a.d. yog : it comes from MultfLI in the 
district, Central Provinces, that is, from the south of the Narbadft ; 
but it belongs to Gufar&t (Bombay), and perhaps to the north, 
though more probably to the south, of that province. But, setting 
that aside, the earliest inscrmtional instance of the use of this era 
in Northern India, outside Kathiawar and Gujarat, is found in a 
record of a.d. 862 at D€ 5 garh near Lalitpflr, the headquarters 
town of the i^litplir district. United Provinces of Agra and Oude ; 
here, however, the record is primarily dated, witli the full details of 
^e month, &c., in ” Saihvat 919,” that is, in the Vikrama year 919 ; 
it is only as a subsidiary detail that the Saka year 784 is given in a 
s^arate passage at the end of the record, a sort of postscript. 
From this date onwards the era is found in other records of Northern 
India, but to any appreciable extent only from a.d. 1137, and to 
only cl very small extent in comparison with the Vikrama' and other 
northern eras ; and the cases in which it was used exclusively there, 
without being coupled with one or other of the northern reckonings, 
are still more conspicuously few. In short, the general position is 
that the Saka era has been essentially forei^ to Northern India 
until recent times ; it was used there quite exceptionally and 
sporadicjiUy, and in very few cases indeed at any appreciable distance 
from the dividing-line between the north and the south. That it 
found its way into Northern India, outside Katlu8.war and northern 
Gujarat at all, is unquestionably due to its use by the astronomers. 
It al.so travelled, across the .sea, by the 7th century a.d. to Cambodia, 
and somewhat later to Java ; tci which parts it was doubtless taken 
in calmanacs, or in invoices, statements of account, &c., by the persons 
engaged in the trade between Broach and the far east via Tagara 
(Tfir) and the east coast. It al.so found its way in subsequent times 
to Assam and Ceylon, and more recently still to Nej)al. 

III. Other Reckonings 

We come now to certain reckonings consisting of cycles, 
and will take first the cycles of Gum or Brihaspati, Jupiter. 
This planet, a ver>' conspicuous object in eastern 
skies, requires a period of 4332*6 days,- 50*4 days 
less than twelve Julian years, to make a circuit of the 
heavens, and has provided tlie Hindus with two reckon- 
ings, each in more than one variety ; a cycle of twelve years, 
and a cycle of sixty years. The years of Jupiter, in all their 
varieties, are usually styled sathvatsara; and it is convenient 
to use this term here, in order to preserve clearly tlie distinction 
between them and tlie solar and lunar years. The samvaisaras 
have no divisions of their own ; tlie months, days, &c., cited 
with them are those of the ordinary solar or lunar calendar, 
as the case may be. 

The older reckoning of Jupiter appears to be tliat of the 12- 
years cycle, which is found in two varieties ; in both of them tlie 
samvaisaras bear, according to certain rules which need 
not be explained here, the same names with the 
lunar months, Chaitra, Vai^akha, &c. In one variety, cych, 
each sathvaisara runs from one of the planet’s heliacal 
risings — that is, from the day on which it becomes visible as a 
morning star on the eastern horizon — to the next such rising ; 
and the length of such a samvatsara, according to the Hindu data, 
is from 392 to 405 days, with an average of 399 days. Inscrip- 
tional instances of the use of this cycle are found in six of the 
Gupta records of Northern India, ranging from a.d. 475 to 528. 

In the other variety of the 12-years cycle, which is mentioned 
in astronomical works from the time of Aryabhata onwards 
(b. A.D. 476), the samvaisaras are regulated by Jupiter’s coui*se 
with reference to his mean motion and mean longitude : a 
samvatsara of this variety commences when Jupiter thus enters a 
sign of the zodiac, and lasts for the time occupied by him in 
traversing that sign from the same point of view ; and tlie period 
taken by him to do that — that is, the duration of such a sanp- 
vatsara — is slightly in excess, according to the Hindu data, of 
361*02 days, whi^ amount is very close to the actual fact, 
361*05 days. Inscriptional instances of the use of tiiis cycle are 
perhaps found in two records of Southern India of the Kadamba 
series, belonging to about a.d. 575. 

The 12-years mean-sign cycle seems to be still used in some 
parts. And the h^iacal risings of Jupiter, as also, indeed, those 
of the other planets, are shown in almanacs for astrological 
purposes. In eithw variety, however, the 12-years cyde is now 
chiefly of antiquarian interest. 
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The cycle of Jupiter now in general use is a cycle of sixty years, 
the samvatsaras of which bear certain special names, 
Tb 9 60 * Prabhava, Vibhava, Sukla, Pramoda, &c., again 

in accordance with certain rules which we need not 
explain here. This cycle exists in three varieties. 

According to the original constitution of this cycle, the sam- 
vatsaras arc determined as in the second or mean-sign variety of 
the 1 2-years c>"cle : each saihvatsara commences when Jupiter 
enters a sign of the zodiac with reference to his mean motion and 
longitude ; and it lasts for slightly more than 361 *02 days. 
This variety is traced back in inscriptional records to a.d. 602, 
and is still used in Northern India. 

Now, the safhvaisaras are calculated by means of the astro- 
nomical solar year commencing with the Mesha-sarUkranti, the 
entrance of the sun into the sign Mesha (Aries). Ihe process 
gives the number of the sanwaisara last expired before any 
particular Mesha-samkranti, with a remainder denoting the 
portion of the current samvatsara elapsed up to the same time ; 
and the remainder, reduced to months, &c., gives the moment of 
the commencement of the current saihvatsara, by reckoning back 
from the M^ha-saihkranti. As the result, apparently, of unwill- 
ingness to take the trouble to work out tlie full details, at some 
time about a.d. 800 a practice arose, in some quarters, according 
to which that saihvatsara of the 60-years cycle which was current 
at any particular Mesha-samkranti was taJeen as coinciding with 
the astronomical solar year beginning at that samkranii, and 
with the Chaitradi lunar year iK'longing to that same solar year. 
And this practice set up a lunisolar variety of the cycle, in con- 
nexion witli which we have to notice the following point. While 
the duration of a mean-sign saihvatsara is closely about 361*02 
days, tlie length of tlie Hindu astronomical solar year is closely 
about 365*258 days. It consequently happens, after every 85 or 
86 years, that a mean-sign saihvatsara begins and ends between 
two successive Mesha-sariikrantis. In the mean-sign cycle, such 
a samvatsara retains its existence unaffected ; and the names 
Prabhava, Vibhava, 8:0., run on without any interruption. Ac- 
cording to the lunisolar system, however, the posit ion is different ; 
the samvatsara beginning and ending between the two Mesha- 
saiiikrantis is expunged or suppressed, in the sense that its 
name is omitted and is replaced by the next name on the list. The 
second variety of the 60-years cycle, thus started, ran on alongside 
of the mean-sign variety, and, being eventually transferred, with 
that variety, to Nortliern India, is now known as the northern 
lunisolar variety. It presen es a connexion between the sam- 
vaisaras and the movements of Jupiter : but the connexion is an 
imperfect one ; and both in this variety, and still more markedly 
in the remaining one still to be described, the samvatsaras prac- 
tically became mere appellations for the solar and lunar years. 

Meanwhile, just after a.d. 900, another development occurred, 
and there was sUirted a third variety, which is now known as the 
southern lunisolar variety. The precise year in which tliis hap- 
pened depends on the particular authority that we follow. If we 
take the elements adopted in the Surya-Siddhanta as tlie proper 
data for that time and for the locality — Western India below the 
Narbada — ^to which the early history of the cycle belongs, tlie 
position was as follows. At the Mesha-saitikrflnti in a.d. 908 
there was current, by the mean-sign system, the samvatsara 
No. 2, Vibhava : but No. 4, Pramoda, was current by the same 
system at the Mcsha-sarfikranti in a.d. 909 ; and No. 3, Sukla, 
began and ended between the two Mesha-sarfikrEntis. Accord- 
ingly, No. 2, Vibhava, was the lunisolar sahtvatsara for the 
Meshacli solar year and the Chaitradi lunar year commencing in 
A.D. 908 ; and by tlie strict lunisolar system, which was adhered 
to by some people and is now known as the northern lunisolar 
system, it was followed in a.d. 909 by No. 4, Pramoda, the name 
of the intermediate samvatsara, No. 3, Sukla, being passed over. 
On the other hand, whether through oversight, or whatever the 
reason may have been, by other people the name of No. 3, Sukla, 
was not passed over, but that saihvatsara was taken as the luni- 
solar samvatsara for the Mesh^di solar year and the Chaitradi 
lunar year beginning in a.d. 909, and No. 4, Pramoda, followed it 
in A.D. 910. On subseejuent similar occasions, also, there was, in 


the same quarters, no passing over of the name of any saihvatsara. 
And this practice established itself in Southern India, to the 
exclasion tliere of the mean-sign and the northern lunisol^ 
varieties ; discrepancy between the last-mentioned variety 
and the variety thus set up continuing, of course, to increase by 
one samvatsara after every 85 or 86 years. In this variety, the 
southern lunisolar variety, all connexion between tlic samvatsaras 
and the movements of Jupiter has now been lost. 

The present position of the 60-ycars cycle in its three varieties 
may be illustrated thus. In Northern India, by the mean-sign system 
the samvatsara No. 46, I^ridhavin, began, according to different 
authorities, in August, September or OcIoIkt, a.i>. iSgg. Ojiise- 
quently, by the northern or expunging lunisolar system, that same 
saihvatsara^ No. 46, l*aridiu1vin, coincided with the M^shAdi civil 
solar year beginning with or just after 12th April, and with the 
Chaitradi lunar year beginning with 31st Mairh, a.d. ipoo. But by 
the southern or iioti-expunging lunisolar system those same solar 
and lunar years were No. 34, Sarvarin. 

The treatment of the cycles of Jupiter in the Sanskrit books 
shows that it was primarily from the astrological point of view 
that they apj^enled to tlic Hindus ; it was only us a secondary 
consideration that they ac(iuired anything of a chronological nature. 
For the practical applicatitm of any of them to historical purposes, 
it is, of course, necessary that, along with the mention of a saihvatsara^ 
there should always be given the year of some known era, or some 
other specific guide to the exact period to which that saihvatsara is 
to be referred. But it is fortunatirly the case lliat the samvatsaras 
have been but rarely cited in the inscrq^tional records witliout such 
a guide, of some kind or another. 

The wSaptarshi reckoning is used in Kashmir, and in tlie Kangra 
district and some of the Hill states on tlie south-east of Kashmir ; 
some nine centuries ago it was also in use in the Punjab, 
and apparently in Sind. In addition to being cited by tanhi 
such expressions as Saptarshi-samvat, “ the year (so- nckanm 
and-so) of the Saptarshis,’* and Sastra-sarhvatsara, 

“ the year (so-and-so) of the scriptures,’^ it is found mentioned 
as Lokakala, ** the time or era of the people, and by other terms 
which mark it as a vulgar reckoning. And it appears that modem 
popular names for it are Paharl-sarhvat and Kachcha-sariivat, 
which we may render by “ the Hill era ” and “ the cnide era.” 
The years of this reckoning are lunar, Chaitradi ; and the months 
are pfirnimdnta (ending with the full-moon). As matters stand 
now, the reckoning has a theoretical initial point in 3077 B.C. ; 
and the year 4976, more usually called simply 76, began in a.d. 
1900 ; but there are some indications that the initial point was 
originally placed one year earlier. 

TJic idea at the bf»ttom of this reckoning is a belief tliat the 
Sfiptarsliis, the Seven ^shis or Saints," Mariclii and others, were 
translated to heaven, aud became the stars of the constellation 
Ursa Major, in 307G u.c. (or 3077) ; and that these stars possess an 
imlej^endcnt movement of their own, wdiich, referred to the t'cliptic, 
carries them round at the rate of 100 years for each nakshatra or 
twentj^-seventh division of the circle. Tlmoretically, therefore, the 
Saptarshi reckoning consists of cycles of 2700 years ; and tlic 
numbering of the years should run from 1 to 2700, and then com- 
mence afresh. In practice, however, it lias been treated quite 
differently. According to the general custom, which has distinctly 
prevailed in Kashmir from the earliest use of the reckoning for 
chronological purposes, and is illustrated by Kalliana in his history 
of Ka.slimir, the Jidjataramgim, written in a.d. 11.1S-1150, the nu- 
meration of the years has been centennial ; whenever a century has 
been completed, tlie numlxiring has not run on lor, 102, 103, &c., 
but has begun again witli i, 2, 3, &c. Almanacs, indeed, show 
both the figurcss of the century and the full figures of the entire 
reckoning, which is treated as running from 3076 B.c., not from 
376 n.c. as the commencement of a new cycle, the second ; thus, 
an almanac for the year lx*Rinning in a.d. 1703 descrilies that year 
as " the year 4869 according to the course of the Seven Risliis, 
and similarly the year 6g." And elsewhere sometimes the full 
figures arc found, sometimes the abbreviated ones ; thus, while a 
manuscript written in a.d. 1648 is dalcid in " the year 24 " (for 
4724), another, wTitteii in a.d. 122.^ is dated in " the year 4300." 
But, as in the Rajataram^ni^ so also in inscriptions, which range 
from A.D. 1204 onwards, only tlie abbreviated figures have hitherto 
been found. Essentially, therefore, the Saptarshi reckoning is a 
centennial reckoning, Tiy suppressed or omitted hundreds, with its 
earlier centuries commencing in 3076, 2976 u.c., and so on, and its 
later centuries commencing in a.d. 25, 125, 225, &c. : on precisely ihe 
same lines with those according to which we may use, «.g. 98 to mean 
A.p. 1798, and 57 to mean a.d. 1857, and 9 to mean a.d. 1909. 
And the practical difficulties attending the use of such a system for 
chronological purposes are obvious ; isolated dates recordeil in 
such a fashion cannot be allocated without some explicit clus to 
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the centuries to which they belong. Fortunately, however, as 
regards Kashmir, we have the necessary guide in the facts that 
Kalha^a recorded his own date in the i^aka era as well as in this 
reckoning, and gave full historical details which enable us to deter- 
mine unmistakably the equivalent of the first date in this reckoning 
cited by him, and to arrange with certainty the chronology presented 
by him from that time. 

The belief underlying this reckoning according to the course of 
the Seven Rishis is traced back in India, as an astrological detail, 
to at least the 6th century a.d. But the reckoning was firsl adopted 
for chronological purix)ses in Kashmir and at some time about 
A.D. 800 ; the first recorded date in it is one of the year 89,’* 
meaning 3889, = a.d. 813-814, given by Kalhana. It was intro- 
duced into India between a.d. 925 and 1025. 

The Grahaparivritti is a reckoning which is used in the 
southernmost parts of Madras, particularly in the Madura 
district. It consists of cycles of 90 Meshfidi solar 
years, and is said, in conformity with its name, wliich 
^ig, means “ the revolution of planets,” to be made up 
by the sum of the days in i revolution of the sun, 
22 of Mercury, 5 of Venus, 15 of Mars, ii of Jupiter, and 29 of 
Saturn. The first cycle is held to have commenced in 24 b.c., 
the second in a.d. 67, and so on ; and, in accordance with 
that view, the year 34, which began in a.d. 1900, was the 34th 
year of the 22nd cycle. 

No inscriptionaJ use of this cycle has come to notice. There 
seems no substantial rctison for believing that the reckoning was 
really started in 24 b.c. The alleged constitution of the cycle, which 
appears to be correct within about twelve days, andmighi possibly 
be made apparently exact, suggests an astrological origin. And, 
if a guess may be hazarded, we would conjecture that the reckoning 
is an offshoot of the southern lunisolar variety of the 60-years cycle 
of Jupiter, and had its real origin in some year in which a Prabhava 
saiHvatsara of that variety commenced, and to which the first year 
of a Grahaparivritti cycle can be referred : that was the case in 
a.d. 967 and at each subsequent 180th year. 

In part of the Ganjam district, Madras, there is a reckoning, 
known as the Onko or Anka, i.e, literally ‘‘the number or 
numbers,” consisting of lunar years, each commencing 
cych. ^ Bhadrapada sukla 12, which run theoretically 
in cycles of 59 years. But the reckoning has the 
peculiarity that, whether the explanation is to be found in a 
superstition about certain numbers or in some other rca.son, 
the year 6, and any year the numlier of whicli ends with 6 or o 
(except the year 10), is omitted from the numbering ; so that, 
for instance, the year 7 follows next after the year 5, The 
origin of the reckoning is not known. But the use of it seems 
to be traceable in records of the Ganga kings who reigned in 
that part of the country and in Orissa in the 1 2th and following 
centuries. And the initial day, Bhadrapada ^ukla 12, which 
figures again in the Vilayati and Amli reckoning of Orissa (see 
farther on), is perhaps to be accounted for on the view that this 
day was the day of the anointment, in the 7th century, of the 
first Ganga king, Rajasirhha-Indravarman 1 . 

In the Cliittagong district, Bengal, there is a solar reckoning, 
known by the name Maghi, of which the year 1262 cither began 
or ended in a.d. 1900 ; so that it has an initial point 
A.D. 639 or 638. It appears that Chittagong was 
iug. * conquered by the king of Arakan in the 9th century, 
and remained usually in the possession of the Maghs — 
the Arakanese or a class of Biem — ^till a.d. 1666, when it was 
finally annexed to the Mogul empire. In these circumstances 
it is plain that the Maghi reckoning took its name from the 
Maghs; its year, which is Meshadi, from Bengal; and its 
numbering from the Sakkarfij, the ordinary era of Arakan and 
Burma, which has its initial point in a.d. 638. 

The Hijra (Hegira) era, the reckoning from the flight of 
Mahomet, which dates from the i6th of July, a.d. 662, is, of 
HindatiMmd ^^ed by the Mahommedans in India, and is 

oiMooiM customarily shown, with the details of its calendar, 
ofth 9 in the Hindu almanacs. An account of it does not 

fall within the scope of this article. But we have 
to mention it because we come now to certain Hindu- 
used reckonings which are hybrid offshoots of it. We need 
only say, however, in explanation of some of the following 
figures, that the years of the Hijra era are purely lunar, consisting 
of twelve lunar months and no mure ; with the result that the 


initial day of the year is always travelling backwards through 
the Julian year, and makes a complete circuit in thirty-four 
years. The reckonings derived from it, which we have to describe, 
have apparent initial points in a.d. 591, 593, 594, and 600. 
They had their real origin, however, in the 14th, 16th, and 17th 
centuries. 

The emperor Akbar succeeded to the throne in February, 
a.d. 1556, in the Hijra year 963, which ran from i6th November 
1555 to 3rd November 1556. Amongst the reforms aimed at 
by him and his officials, one was to abolish, or at least minimize, 
by introducing uniformity of numbering, the confusion due 
to the existence of various reckonings, bo^ Mahommedan and 
Hindu. And one step taken in that direction was to assign to 
the Hindu year the same number with the Hijra year. It is 
believed that this was first done by the Persian clerks of the 
revenue and financial offices at an early time in Akbar’s reign, 
and that it received authoritative sanction in the Hijra year 
971 (21st August 1563 to 8th August 1564). At any rate, the 
innovation was certainly first made in Upper India ; and the 
numbering started there was introduced into Bengal and those 
parts as Akbar extended his dominions, but without interfering 
with local customs as to the commencement of the Hindu year. 
The result is that we now have the following reckonings, the 
years of which are used as revenue years : — 

In the United Provinces and the Punjab, there is an AssvinS,di 
lunar reckoning, known as the Fasli, according to which the year 
1308 began in a.d. 1900; so that the reckoning has an _ _ 

apparent initial point in a.d. 593. The name of this 
reckoning is derived from /ajj/, “ a harvest,'* of which 
there are tivo ; the fa^Ui-rabl or “ spring harvest/' ? 
commencing in February, and the fa^J-i-khanf, or " autumn ^ 
harvest," commencing in October. The years of this reckoning 
begin with the purnimfinta Asvina krishna t, whicli now falls in 
September. A peculiar feature of it is that, tliough the months arc 
lunar, they are not divided into fortnights, and the numbering of 
the days runs on, as in the Mahommedan month, from the first to 
tlie end of the month without being affected by any exjunction and 
repetition of tithis ; and, for this and other reasons, it seems that 
in this case a new form of Hindu year was devised, of such a kind 
as to enable the agriculturists to realize their produce and pay 
their assessments comfortably within the y(«,r. I'he Hijra era 
has, of course, now drawn somewhat widely away from this and 
the other reckonings derived from it ; the Hijra year com- 
mencing in A.D. 1900 was 1318, ten years in advance of the Fasli 
ye£ir. 

In Orissa and some otlier parts of Bengal, there is a reckoning, 
or two almost identical reckonings, the facts of wliich are not quite 
clear. .According to one account, the term Amli-san, - « 

" the olficial year," is only another name of the ViUyati- "" 

sail, " the year received from the vilayai or province 
of HindiistHn." But wc are .also told that the Vilayati- 
san is a Kanyadi solar year, whereas the Amli-.s«in, Qf./ggg 
though it too has solar montlis, changes its number on 
the lunar day Bhadrapada .sukla 12 (mentioned above in connexion 
with the Oiiko cycle of Orissa), wliich comes .sometimes in Kanya, 
but sometimes in the prc^ccding month, Sirtiha. Elsewhere, again, 
it is the VilAyati-san which is shown as changing it.s number on 
Bhadrapada sukla 12. In either case, the year 1308 of this reckon- 
ing, also, began in a.d. 1900 ; and so, like tlie Fasli of Upjier Indiii, 
this reckoning, too, has an apparent initial ^loint in a.d. 593. The 
day BhcVlrapadii .sukla 12 now usually falls in September, but may 
come during the last tlm^e days of August. The first day of the 
sohar month Kanya now falls on i5tJi or i6th September. 

In Bengal there is in more general use a Mesliadi solar reckoning, 
known as the Bengaii-.san or "Bengal year," according 
to wliich the year 1307 began in a.d. 1900 ; so that this Jr® 
reckoning has an apparent initial point in a.d. 594. The ^ 
initial day of the year is the first day of the solar month Mesha, 
now falling on 12th or 13th April. 

The system of P'asli reckonings w’as introduced into Soutliem 
India under the emperor Shfih JahSn, at some time in the Hijra 
year 1046, which ran from 26th May, a.d. 1636, to 15th YbmFmmU 
May, A.D. 1637. But the numbering which was current ^ o*-.. 
in Northern India was not taken over. A new start was 
made ; and, as the year of the Hijra had gone back, 
during the intervening seventy-three Julian years, by 
two years and a quarter (less by only five days) from the date of its 
commencement in the year 971, the Fasli reckoning of Southern 
India b^an with a nominal vear 1046 (instead of 971 + 73 = 1044), 
commencing in a.d. 1636. The Fasli reckoning of Southern Incua 
exists in two varieties. The years of the Bombay Fasli are popularly 
known as Mrigasfil years, because they commence when the sun 
enters the nakshaira Mriga^ras, which occurs now on 6th or 7th J une ; 
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the reckoning seems to have taken over this initial day from the 
Mara(ha Sflr-san (see below). The Fasli years of Madras originally 
began at the Karka-sailikrS.nti, the nominal summer solstice: 
under the British government, the commencement of them was first 
fixed to 12th July, on which day the safhkrdnti was then usually 
occurring ; but it was afterwards changed to ist July as a more 
convenient date. The years of the Bombay and Madras Fasli 
have no division of their own into months, fortnights, &c. ; tlie year 
is always used along with one or otlier of the real Hindu reckonings, 
and the details are cited according to that reckoning. 

Another offshoot of the Hijra era, but one of earlier date and not 
belonging to the class of Fa^ reckonings, is found, in the MUrafh^ 
TkB M - ^ Sur-san or Shahur-san, “ the year of 

MihMSDrm also known as Arabi-saiij “the Arab year.** 

^ * This reckoning, which is met with chiefly in old sanads or 

Afrnbfm charters, appears to have branched off in or closely alx>ut 
" the Hijra year 745, which ran from 15th May, a.d. 1344, to 
3rd May, A.D. 1345; but the exact circumstance in which 
it originated is not known. The years of this reckoning begin, like 
those of the Bombay Fasli, with the entrance of the sun into the 
nakshatra Mrigasiras, which now occurs on 6th or 7th June ; but the 
months and days are those of the Hijra year. The Sur>san year 1301 
began in a.d. 1900 ; and so the reckoning has an apparent initial 
point in A.D. 600. A peculiarity attending this reckoning is that, 
wliatever may be the vernacular of a clerk, he uses the Arabic 
numeral words in reading out the year ; and the same words are 
given alongside of the figures in the Hindu almanacs. 

Authorities. — Tlie Hindu astronomy had already begun to 
attract attention before the close of the i8th century. The inves- 
tigation, however, of the calendar and the eras, along with the 
verification of dates, was started by Warren, whose Kala Sankalita 
was published in 182.5. The inquiry was carried on by Prinsep in 
his useful Tables (1834-1836) by Cowasjee Patell in his Chronology 
(1S66), and by Cunningham in his Book of Indian Eras (1883). 
But Warren's processes, though mostly giving accurate results, were 
lengthy and troublesome ; and calculations made on the lines laid 
down by his successors gave results which might or might not be 
correct, and could only Ije cited as a]‘»proximate results. The exact 
calcula tion of Hindu dates by easy processes was started by Shankar 
Balkrishna Dikshil, in an article pulilished in the Indian Antiquary ^ 
vol. t 6 (1887). This was succeeded by methods and hiblcs devised 
by Jacobi, which were published in the next volume of the same 
journal. There then followed sevenil contributions in the same 
line by ottujr scholars, some for exact, others for closely approximate, 
results, and some valuable articicrs by Kidhorn on some of llic 
principal Hindu ems and other reckonings, wliich were published in 
the same journal, vols. 17 (1888) to 26 (1897). And the treat- 
ment of the matter culminated for the time being in the publication, 
in i 89<;», of Sewell and Dikshit's Indian Calendar y which contains an 
apperulix by Schrani on eclipses of tlie sun in India, and was supple- 
mented in 1898 by Sewell's Edipsas of the Moon in India. Tlie 
present article is based on the alxive-mcntioned and various de- 
tached writings, supplemented by original resejirch. For the exact 
calculcition of Ilindu dates and the determination of the European 
equivalents of them, use may be made cither of SewdI and Dikshil’s 
works mentioned above, or of the improved tables by Jacobi 
which were published in the Epigraphia Indicay voLs. t and 2 

(1892-1894). (J.F.F.) 

HINDUISM, a term generally employed to comprehend the 
social institutions, past and present, of the Hindus who form the 
great majority of the people of India ; as well as the multitudinous 
crop of their religious beliefs which has grown up, in the course 
of many centuries, on the foundation of the Brahmanical 
scriptures. The actual proportion of the total population of 
India (294 millions) included under the name of “ Hindus ” 
has been computed in the census report for 1901 at something 
like 70 (206 millions) ; the remaining 30 % being made up 

partly of the followers of foreign creeds, such as Mahommedans, 
Parsees, (Christians and Jews, partly of the votaries of indigenous 
forms of belief which have at various times separated from the 
main stock, and developed into independent systems, such as 
Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism; and partly of isolated hill 
and jungle tribes, such as the Santals, Bhils (Bhilla) and Kols, 
whose crude animistic tendencies have liitherto kept them, 
either wholly or for the most part, outside the pale of the 
Brahmanical community. The name “ Hindu itself is of 
foreign origin, being derived from the Persians, by whom the 
river Sindhu was called Hindhu, a name subsequently applied 
to the inhabitants of that frontier district, and gradually ex- 
tended over the upper and middle reaches of the Gangetic valley, 
whence this whole tract of country between the Himalaya and 
the Vindhya mountains, west of Bengal, came to be called by 
the foreign conquerors “ Hindustan,*’ or the abode of the 


Hindus ; whilst the native writers called it “ Aryavarta,” or 
the abode of the Aryas. 

But whilst, in its more comprehensive acceptation, the term 
Hinduism would thus range over the entire historical develop- 
ment of Brahmanical India, it is also not infrequently used in 
a narrower sense, as denoting more especially the modem phase 
of Indian social and religious institutions — from the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era down to our own days — as distin- 
guished froni the period dominated by the authoritative doctrine 
of pantheistic belief, formulated by the speculative theologians 
during the centuries immediately succeeding the Vedic period 
(see Brahmanism). In this its more restricted sense the term 
may thus practically be taken to apply to the later bewildering 
variety of popular sectarian forms of belief, with its social 
concomitant, the fully developed caste-system. But, though 
one may at times find it convenient to speak of Brahmanism 
and Hinduism,” it must be clearly understood that the distinc- 
tion implied in the combination of these terms is an extremely 
vague one, especially from the chronological point of view. 
The following considerations will probably make this clear. 

The characteristic tenet of orthodox Brahmanism consists 
in the conception of an absolute, all-embracing spirit, the Brahma 
(neutr.), being the one and only reality, itself un- coaaexima 
conditioned, and the original cause and ultimate with 
goal of all individual souls (jlva, i.e. living things). Brmt- 
Coupled with this abstract conception are two other "*"^*®* 
doctrines, viz. first, the transmigration of souls (sathsdra), 
regarded by Indian thinkers as the neces.sary complement of 
a belief in the essential sameness of all the various spiritual 
units, however contaminated, to a greater or less degree, they 
may be by their material embodiment ; and in their ultimate 
re-union with the Paramdtman^ or Supreme Self ; and second, 
the a sumption of a triple manifestation of the re.aseless working 
of that Absolute Spirit as a creative, conservative and destnic- 
tive principle, represented respectively by^ the divine per- 
sonalities of Brahma (masc.), Vishnu and Siva, forming the 
Trimurti or Triad. As regards this latter, purely exoteric, 
doctrine, there can be little doubt of its owing its origin to 
considerations of theological expediency, as being calculated 
to supply a sufficiently wide formula of belief for general ac- 
ceptance ; and the very fact of this divine triad including the 
two prin( ipal deities of the later sectarian worship, Vishnu and 
Siva, goes far to show that these two gods at all events must have 
been already in those early days favourite objects of popular 
adoration to an e.xtent sufficient to preclude their being ignored 
by a diplomatic priesthood bent upon the formulation of a 
common creed, llius, so far from sectarianism being a mere 
modern development of Brahmanism, it ac tually goes back 
to beyond the formulation of the Brahmanical creed. Nay, 
when, on analysing the functions and attributes of those two 
divine figures, each of them is found to be but a compound of 
several previously recognized deities, sectarian worship may 
well be traced right up to the Vedic age. That the theory of 
the triple manifestation of the deity was indeed only a com- 
promise between Brahmanical aspirations and popular worship, 
probably largely influenced by the traditional sanctity of the 
number three, is sufficiently clear from the fact that, whilst 
Brahma, the creator, and at the same time the very embodi- 
ment of Brahmanical class pride, has practically remained a 
mere figurehead in the actual worship of the people, Siva, on 
the other hand, so far from being merely the destroyer, is also 
the unmistakable representative of generative and reproductive 
power in nature. In fact, Brahma, having performed his legiti- 
mate part in the mundane evolution by hi.s original creation 
of the universe, has retired into the background, being, as it 
were, looked upon as functus officio, like a venerable figure of 
a former generation, whence in epic poetry he is commonly 
styled pitdmaha, “ the grandsire.” But de.spite the artificial 
character of the Trimurti. it has retained to this day at least its 
theoretical validity in orthodox Hinduism, whilst it has also 
undoubtedly exercised considerable influence in shaping sectarian 
belief, in promoting feelings of toleration towards the claims 
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of rival deities ; and in a tendency towards identifying divine 
figures newly sprung into popular favour with one or other of 
the principal deities, and thus helping to bring into vogue that 
notion of avatars, or periodical descents or incarnations of the 
deity, which has become so prominent a feature of the later 
sectarian belief. 

Under more favourable political conditions,^ the sacerdotal 
class might perhaps, in course of time, have succeeded in imposing 
something like an effective common creed on the heterogenous 
medley races and tribes scattered over the peninsula, just 
as they certainly did succeed in establishing the social prerogative 
of their own order over the length and breadth of India. They 
were, however, fated to fall far short of such a consummation ; 
and at all times orthodox Brahmanism has had to wink at, 
or ignore, all manner of gross superstitions and repulsive 
practices, along with the popular worship of countless hosts of 
godlings, demons, spirits and ghosts, and mystic objects and 
symbols of every description. Indeed, according to a recent 
account by a close observer of the religious practices prevalent 
in southern India, fully four-fifths of the people of the Dravidian 
race, whilst nominally acknowledging the spiritual guidance 
of the Brahmans, are to this day practically given over to the 
worship of their nondescript local village deities {gf&ma-devald), 
usually attended by animal sacrifices frequently involving the 
slaughter, under revolting circumstances, of thousands of 
victims. Curiously enough these local deities are nearly all of 
the female, not the male sex. In the estimation of th ise people 
“ Siva and Vishnu may be more dignified beings, but the village 
deity is regarded as a more present help in trouble, and more 
intimately concerned with the happiness and prosperity of the 
villagers. The origin of this form of Hinduism is lost in antiquity, 
but it is probable that it represents a pre- Aryan religion, more 
or less modified in various parts of south India by Brahmanical 
influence. At the same time, many of the deities themselves 
are of quite recent origin, and it is easy to observe a deity in 
making even at the present day.” - It is a significant fact that, 
whilst in the worship of Siva and Vishnu, at which no animal 
sacrifices are offered, the officiating priests are almost invariably 
Brahmans, this is practically never the case at the popular 
performance of those “ gloomy and weird rites for the propitia- 
tion of angry deitie.s, or the driving away of evil .spirits, when 
the pujaris (or ministrants) are drawn from all other castes, 
even from the Pariahs, the out-caste section of Indian society.” 

As from the point of view of religious belief, so also from 
that of social organization no dear line of demarcation can be 
drawn between Brahmanism and Hinduism. Though 
** it was not till later times that the network of cla.ss 
divisions and subdivisions attained anything like the degree of 
intricacy which it shows in these latter days, still in its origin the 
caste-system is undoubtedly coincident with the rise of Brah- 
manism, and may even be said to be of the very essence of it.^ 
The cardinal principle which underlies the .system of caste is the 
preservation of purity of descent, and purity of religiou.s belief 
and ceremonial usage. Now, that .same principle had been 
operative from the ver>'' dawn of the history of Aryanized India. 
TTie social organism of the Aryan tribe did not probaWy differ 
essentially from that of mt)St communities at that primitive 
stage of civilization ; whilst the body of the people — the VU 
(or aggregate of Vaisyas ) — would be mainly occupied with 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, two professional clas.se,s— 
those of the warrior and the priest — ^had already made good their 
claim to social distinction. As yet, however, the tribal com- 
munity would still feel one in race and traditional usage. But 

> It is, perhaps, by surveying India thiit we at this day can 
best represent to ourselves and appreciate the vast external reform 
worke(I upon tlie heathen world by Christianity, as it wa.s organized 
and executed throughout Europe by the combined authority of the 
Holy Roman Empire and the Church Ajiostolic.” Sir Alfred C. 
Lyall, Asiatic Studies, i. 2. 

■ Henry Wliitehead, D.D., bishop of Madras, The Village Deities 
of Southern India (Madras, 1907). 

• ** The effect of caste is to give all Hindu .society a religious 
bJisis." Sir A. C. Lyall, Brahmanism, 


when the fair-coloured Aryan immigrants first came in contact 
with, and drove back or subdued the dark-skinned race that 
occupied the northern plains — doubtless the ancestors of the 
modem Dravidian people — the preservation of their racial 
t5rpe and traditionary order of things would naturally become 
to them a matter of serious concern. In the extreme north- 
western districts — ^the Punjab and Rajputana, judging from 
the fairly uniform physical features of ^e present population 
of these parts — they seem to have been signally successful in 
their endeavour to preserve their racial purity, probably by 
being able to clear a sufficiently extensive area of the original 
occupants for themselves with their wives and children to 
settle upon. The ease was, however, very different in the 
adjoining valley of the Jumna and Ganges, the sacred Madhya- 
desa or Middle-land of classical India. Here the Aryan immi- 
grants were not allowed to establish themselves without under- 
going a considerable admixture of foreign blood. It must 
remain uncertain whetlier it was that the thickly-populated 
character of the land scarcely admitted of complete occupa- 
tion, but only of a conquest by an army of fighting men, starting 
from the Aryanized region — who might, however, subsequently 
draw women of their own kin after them — or whether, as has 
been suggested, a second Aryan invasion of India took place 
at that time through the mountainous tracts of the upper Indus 
and northern Kashmir, where the nature of the road would 
render it impracticable for the invading bands to be accompanied 
by women and children. Be this as it may, the physical appear- 
ance of the population of this central region of northern India — 
Hindustan and Behar— ‘-clearly points to an intermixture of 
the tall, fair-coloured, fine-nosed Aryan with the short-sized, 
dark-skinned, broad-nosed Dravidian ; the latter type becoming 
more pronounced towards the lower strata of the social order 
Now, it was precisely in this part of India that mainly arose 
the body of literature which records the gradual rise of the 
Brahmanical hierarchy and the early development of the caste- 
.system. 

The problem that now lay before the successful invaders 
was how to deal with the indigenous people, probably vastly 
outnumbering them, without losing their own racial identity. 
They dealt with them in the way the wliite race usually deals 
with the coloured race — they kept them socially apart. The 
land being appropriated by the conquerors, huslmndry, as the 
most respectable industrial occupation, became the legitimate 
calling of the Aryan settler, the Vaisya ; whilst handicrafts, 
gradimlly multiplying with advancing civilization and menial 
service, were assigned to the subject race. The generic name 
applied to the latter was Sudra, originally probably the name 
of one of the subjected tribes. So far the social development 
proceeded on lines hardly differing from those with which one 
is familiar in the history of other nations. The Indo-Aryans, 
however, went a step farther. What they did was not only to 
keep the native race apart from social intercourse with them- 
selves, but to shut them out from all participation in their own 
higher aims, and especially in their own religious convictions 
and ceremonial practices. So far from attempting to raise 
their standard of spiritual life, or even lca^dng it to ordinary 
intercourse to gradually bring about a certain community of 
intellectual culture and religious sentiment, they deliberately 
set up artificial barriers in order to prevent their own traditional 
modes of worship from being contaminated with the obnoxious 
practices of the servile race. The serf, the Sudra, was not to 
worship the gods of the Aryan freemen. The result was the 
system of four castes {varna, t,e, “ colour ” ; or jdti, “ gens ”). 
Though the Brahman, who by tliis time had firmly secured his 
supremacy over the kshatriya, or noble, in matters spiritual 
as well as in legislative and administrative functions, would 
naturally be the prime mover in this regulation of the social 

♦ Thus, in Berar, “ there is a strong non- Aryan leaven in the 
drejgs of the amcnltural claas, derived from the primitive races 
which have gradually melted down into settled life, and thus become 
fused with the general community, while these same races are stiH 
distinct tribes in the wild tracts of hill and jungle.” Sir Alfred C. 
Lyall, As. St., i. 6. 
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order, there seems no reason to believe that the other two upper 
cl[^ses were not equally interested m seeing their hereditary 
privileges thus perpetuated by divine sanction. Nothing, 
indeed, is more remarkable in the whole development of the 
caste-system than the jealous pride which every caste, from the 
highest to the lowest, takes in its own peculiar occupation and 
sphere of life. The distinctive badge of a member of the three 
upper castes was the sacred triple cord or thread (sutra ) — ^made 
of cotton, hemp or wool, according to the respective caste — 
with which he was invested at the upanayana ceremony, or 
initiation into the use of the sacred savilri^ or prayer to the sun 
(also called gdyatri), constituting his second birth. Whilst the 
Ary a was thus a dvi-ja, or twice-born, the Sudra remained 
unregenerate during his lifetime, his consolation being the hope 
that, on the faithful performance of his duties in this life, he 
might hereafter be born again into a higher grade of life. In 
later times, the strict adherence to c^te duties would naturally 
receive considerable support from the belief in the transmigration 
of souls, already prevalent before Buddha’s time, and from the 
very general acceptance of the doctrine of karma (“ deed ”), 
or retribution, according to which a man’s present station and 
manner of life are the result of the sum-total of his actions and 
thoughts in his former existence ; as his actions here will again, 
by the same automatic process of retribution, determine his 
status and condition in his next existence. Though this 
doctrine is especially insisted upon in Buddhism, and its 
designation as a specific term (Pali, Kamma) may be due to 
that creed, the nation itself was doubtless already prevalent in 
pre-Buddhist times. It would even seem to be necessarily and 
naturally implied in the Brahmanical belief in metempsychosis ; 
whilst in the doctrine of Buddha, who admits no soul, the 
theory of the net result or fruit of a man’s actions serving here- 
after to form or condition the existence of some new individual 
who ^dll have no conscious identity with himself, seems of a 
pcailiarly artifidal and mystic character. But, be this as it 
may, “ the doctrine of karma is certainly one of the firmest 
beliefs of all classes of Hindus, and the fear that a man shall 
reap as he has sown is an appreciable element in the average 
morality . . . the idea of forgiveness is absolutely wanting ; 
evil done may indeed be outweighed by meritorious deeds so 
far as to ensure a better existence in the future, but it is not 
effaced, and must be atoned for” (Census Report, i. 364). 

In spite, however, of the artificial restrictions placed on the 
intermarrying of the castes, the mingling of the two races seems 
to have proceeded at a toleraldy rapid rate, indeed, the paucity 
of women of the Aryan stock would probably render these 
mixed unions almost a necessity from the verv outset ; and the 
vaunted purity of blood wliich the caste rules were calculated 
to perpetuate can sc'arcely have remained of more than a 
mlative degree even in the case of the Brahman caste. Certain 
it is that mixed castes are found referred to at a com- 
paratively early period ; and at the time of Buddha — some 
five or six centuries before tl>e Christian era — the social 
organization would seem to have presented an appearance 
not so very unlike that of modern times. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that our information regarding the develop- 
ment of the caste-system is far from complete, especially in 
its earlier stages. Thus, we are almost entirely left to conjecture 
on the important point as to the origiT\al social organization 
of the subject race. Though doubtless divided into different 
tril>es scattered over an extensive tract of land, the subjected 
aborigines were slumped together under the designation of 
Sudras, whose duty it was to serve the upper classes in all the 
various departments of manual labour, save those of a downright 
sordid and degrading character which it was left to vratyas or 
outcasts to perform. How, then, was the distribution of crafts 
and habitual occupations of all kinds brought about ? Was 
the process one of spontaneous growth adapting an already 
existing social organization to a new order of things ; or was 
it originated and perpetuated by regulation from above ? Or 
was it rather that the status and duties of existing offices and 
trades came to be determined and made hereditary by some 
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such artificial system as that by which the Theodosian Code 
succeeded for a time in organizing the Roman socidy in the 
5th century of our era ? “ It is well known ” (says Professor 
Dill) “ that the tendency of the later Empire was to stereotype 
society, by compelling men to follow the occupation of their 
fathers, and preventing a free circulation among different 
callings and grades of life. The man who brought the grain 
from Africa to the public stores at Ostia, the baker who made 
it into loaves for distribution, the butchers who brought pigs 
from Samnium, Lucania or Bruttium, the purveyors of wine 
and oil, the men who fed the furnaces of the public baths, were 
bound to their callings from one generation to another. It was 
the principle of rural serfdom applied to social functions. Every 
avenue of escape was closed. A man was bound to his calling 
not only by his father's but also by his mother’s condition. 
Men were not permitted to marry out of their gild. If tlie 
daughter of one of the baker caste married a man not belonging 
to it, her husband was lx)und to her father’s calling. Not even 
a dispensation obtained by some means from the imperial 
chancery, not even the power of the Church could avail to l^reak 
the chain of servitude.” It can hardly be gainsaid that these 
artificial arrangements bear a very striking analogy to those 
of the Indian caste-system ; and if these class restrictions were 
comparatively short-lived on Italian ground, it was not perhaps 
so much that so strange a plant found there an ethnic soil less 
congenial to its pennanent growth, but because it was not 
allf)wed sufficient lime to become firmly rooted ; for already 
great political events were impending which within a few decades 
were to lay the mighty empire in ruins. In India, on the other 
hand, the institution of caste -even if artificially contrived 
and im})osed by the Indo-Aryan priest and ruler — had at least 
ample tin\e allowed it to become firmly established in the social 
habits, and even in the affections, of the peojile. At tlic same 
time, one could more easily understand how such a system 
could liave found general acceptance all over the Dravidian 
region of southern India, with its merest sprinkling of Aryan 
blood, if it were possible to assume tliat class arrangements 
of a similar kind must have already been prevalent amongst 
the aboriginal trilics prior to the advent of the Aryan. Whetlier 
a more intimate; acquaintance w'ith the manners and customs 
of those rude tribes that have hitherto kept themselves com- 
parativtly free from Hindu influences may yet throw some 
light on this question, remains to be seen. Bui, be this as it 
may, the institution of caste, when once established, certainly 
appears to have gone on steadily developing ; and not even the 
long period of Buddhist ascendancy, with its uncompromising 
resistance to the Brahman's claim to being the sole arbiter 
I in matters of faith, seems to have had any very appreciable 
retardant effect upon the progress of the movement. It was not 
only by the formation of ever new endogamous castes and 
sub-castes that the system gained in extent and intricacy, but 
even more so by the constant subdivision of the tastes into 
numerous exogamous groups or septs, themselves often involving 
gradations of social status important enough to seriously affect 
the possibility of intermarriage, already hampered by various 
other restrictions. Thus a man wishing to marry his son or 
daughter had to look for a suitiil)le match outside his sept, but 
within his caste. But whilst for his son he might choose a wife 
from a lower sept than his own, for his daughter, on the other 
hand, the law of hypergamy compelled liim, if at all possible, 
to find a husband in a higher sept. I'his would naturally lead 
to an excess of women over men in the higher septs, and would 
render it difficult for a man to get his daughter respectably 
married without paying a high price for a suitable bridegroom 
and incurring other heavy marriage expenses. It can Imrdly 
be doubted that this custom has been largely responsible for 
the crime of female infanticide, formerly so prevalent in India ; 
as it also prolmbly i.s to some extent for infant marriages, still 
too common in some parts of India, especially Bengal ; and 
even for the all but universal repugnance to the re-marriage 
of widow.s, even when these had been married in early childhood 
and had never joined their husbands. Yet violations of these 
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rules are jealously watched by the other members of the sept, 
and are liable — in accordance with the general custom in which 
communal matters are regulated in India — to be brought before 
a special council {panchdyat), originally consisting of fLY^ {pancha)y 
but now no longer limited to that number, since it is chiefly 
the greater or less strictness in the observance of caste rules and 
the orthodox ceremonial generally that determine the status 
of the sept in the social scale of the caste. Whilst community 
of occupation was an important factor in the original formation 
of non-tribal castes, the practical exigencies of life have led to 
considerable laxity in this respect — not least so in the case of 
Brahmans who have often had to take to callings which would 
seem altogether incompatible with the proper spiritual functions 
of their caste. Thus, “ the prejudice against eating cooked food 
that has been touched by a man of an inferior caste is so strong 
that, although the Shastras do not prohibit the eating of food 
cooked by a Kshatriya or Vaisya, yet the Brahmans, in most 
parts of the country, would not eat such food. For these reasons, 
every Hindu household — whether Brahman, Kshatriya or Sudra 
— that can afford to keep a paid cook generally entertains the 
services of a Brahman for the performance of its cuisine — the 
result being that in the larger towns the very name of Brahman 
has suffered a strange degradation of late, so as to mean only a 
cook ” (Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects). 
In this caste, however, as in all others, there are certain kinds 
of occupation to which a member could not turn for a livelihood 
without incurring serious defilement. In fact, adherence to 
the traditional ceremonial and respectability of occupation 
go very much hand-in-hand. Thus, amongst agricultural castes, 
those engaged in vegetable-growing or market-gardening are 
inferior to the genuine peasant or yeoman, such as the Jat and 
Rajput; whilst of these the Jat who practises widow-marriage 
ranks below the Rajput who prides himself on his tradition 
of ceremonial orthodoxy — though racially there seems little, 
if any, difference between the two ; and the Rajput, again, is 
looked down upon by the Babhan of Behar because he does not, 
like himself, scruple to handle the plough, instead of invariably 
employing low-caste men for this manual labour. So also 
when members of the Baidya, or physician, caste of Bengal, 
ranging next to that of the Brahman, farm land on tenure, 
“ they will on no account hold the plough, or engage in any 
form of manual labour, and thus necessarily carry on their 
cultivation by means of hired servants ” (H. H. Risley, Census 
Report). 

The scale of social precedence as recognized by native public 
opinion is concisely reviewed {ib.) as revealing itself “ in the facts 
that particular castes are supposed to be modem representatives 
of one or other of the original castes of the theoretical Hindu system ; 
that Brahmans will take water from certain castes ; that Brahmans 
of high standing will serve particular castes ; that certain castes, 
though not served by the best Brahmans, have nevertheless got 
Brahmans of their own whose rank varies accxirding to circumstances; 
that certain castes are not served by Brahmans at all but have 
priests of their owm ; that the status of certain castes has been 
raised by their taking to infant-marriage or abandouing tlic re- 
marriage of widows ; that the status of others has been modified 
by their pursuing some occupations in a special or peculiar way; 
that some c;in claim the services of the village barber, the village 
palancpiin-bearer, the village midwife, &c,, while others cannot; 
that some castes may not enter the courtyards of certain temples ; 
that some castes are subject to special talioos, such as tliat tliey 
must not use the village well, or may draw water only with their 
own vessels, that they must live outside the village or in a separate 
quarter, that they must leave the road on the approach of a high- 
caste man and must Ccill out to give warning of their approach." . . . 
“ The first jxiint to observe is the predominance throughout India 
of the influence of the traditional system of four original castes. 
In every scheme of grouping the Brahman heads the list. Then 
come the castes whom popular opinion accepts as the modem 
rei>rc9entatives of the Kshatriyas ; and these are follower! by the 
mercantile groups supposed to be akin to the Vaisyas. When we 
leave the higher circles of tlie twice-born, the difficulty of finding a 
uniform basis of classification becomes apparent. The ancient 
designation Sudra finds no great favour in modem times, and we 
can point to no group that is generally recognized as representing 
it. The term is used in Bombay, Madras and Bengal to denote 
a considerable number of castes of moderate respectability, the higher 
of whom are considered * clejin ' Sudras, while the precise status 
of the lower is a question which lends itself to endless controversy." 


... In northern and north-western India, on the other hand, 
" the grade next below the twice-born rank is occupied by a number 
of castes from whose hands Brahmans and mcml^rs of the higher 
castes will take Wciter and certain kinds of sweetmeats. Below 
these again is rather an indeterminate group from whom water is 
taken by some of the higher castes, not by others. Further down, 
where the test of water no longer applies, the status of the caste 
depends on the nature of its occupation and its habits in respect of 
diet. There are castes whose touch defiles the twice-born, but who 
do not commit the crowning enormity of eating beef. ... In 
western and southern India the idea that the social state of a 
caste depends on whether Brahmans will take water and sweetmeats 
from its members is unknown, for the higher castes will as a rule 
tike water only from persons of their own caste and sub-caste. 
In Madras especially the idea of ceremonial pollution by the proximity 
of an unclean caste has been developed with much elaboration. 
Thus the table of social precedence attached to the Cochin report 
shows that while a Nayar can pollute a man of a higher caste only 
by touching him, people of the Kammalan group, including masons, 
blacksmiths, car^nters and workers in leather, pollute at a distance 
of 24 ft., toddy-drawers at 36 ft., Pulayan or Cfieruman cultivators 
at 48 ft., while in the case of the Paraiyan (Pariahs) who eat beef 
the range of pollution is no less than 64 ft." 

In this bewildering maze of social grades and class distinctions, 
the Brahman, as will have been seen, continues to hold the 
dominant position, being respected and even worshipped by all 
the others. “ The more orthodox Sudras carry their veneration 
for the priestly class to such a degree that they will not cross 
the shadow of a Brahman, and it is not unusual for them to be 
under a vow not to cat any food in the morning, before drinking 
Bipracharanamrita, i.e. water in which the toe of a Brahman 
has been dipped. On the other hand, the pride of the Brahmans 
is such that they do not bow to even the images of the gods 
worshipped in a Sudra’s house by Brahman priests ” (Jog- 
Nath Bh.). There are, however, not a few classes of Brahmans 
who, for various reasons, have become degraded from their high 
station, and formed separate castes with whom respectable 
Brahmans refuse to intermarry and consort. Chief amongst 
these are the Brahmaas who minister for “ unclean ” Sudras 
and lower castes, including the makers and dealers in spirituous 
liquors ; as well as those who officiate at the great public shrines 
or places of pilgrimage where they might be liable to accept 
forbidden gifts, and, as a matter of fact, often amass coasiderable 
wealth ; and those who officiate as paid priests at cremations and 
funeral rites, when the wearing apparel and bedding of the de- 
ceased are not unfrequently claimed by them as their perquisites. 

As regards the other two “ twice-born ” castes, several 
modern groups do indeed claim to be their direct descendants, 
and in vindication of their title make it a point to perform the 
upanayana ceremony and to wear the sacred thread. But 
though the Brahmans, too, will often acquiesce in the reasonable- 
ness of such claims, it is probably only as a matter of policy 
that they do so, whilst in reality they regard the otlier two 
higher castes as having long since disappeared and been merged 
by miscegenation in the Sudra mass. Hence, in the later classical 
Sanskrit literature, the term dvija, or twice-born, is used simply 
as a synonym for a Brahman. As regards the numerous groups 
included under the term of Sudras, the distinction between 
“ clean ” and “ unclean ” Sudras is of especial importance for 
the upper classes, inasmuch as only the former — of whom nine 
distinct castes are usually recognized — are as a rule considered 
fit for employment in household service. 

The picture thus presented by Hindu society — as made up of a 
confused congeries of social groups of the most varied standing, 
each held together and kept separate from others 
by a traditional body of ceremonial rules and by the 
notion of social gradations being due to a divinely 
instituted order of things — finds something like a counterpart 
in the religious life of the people. As in the social sphere, so also 
in the sphere of religious belief, we find the whole scale of types 
represented from the lowest to the highest ; and here as there, 
we meet with the same failure of welding the confused mass 
into a well-ordered whole. In their theory of a triple manifesta- 
tion of an impersonal deity, the Brahmanical theologians, as 
we have seen, had indeed elaborated a doctrine which might 
have seemed to form a reasonable, authoritative creed for 
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a community already strongly imbued with pantheistic notions ; 
yet, at best, that creed could only appeal to the sympathies of 
a comparatively limited portion of the people. Indeed, the 
sacerdotal class themselves had made its universal acceptance 
an impossibility, seeing that their laws, by which the relations 
of the classes were to be regulated, aimed at permanently ex- 
cluding the entire body of aboriginal tribes from the religious 
life of their Aryan masters. They were to be left for all time 
coming to their own traditional idolatrous notions and practices. 
However, the two races could not, in the nature of things, be 
permanently kept separate from each other. Indeed, even 
prior to the definite establishment of the caste-system, the 
mingling of the lower race with the upper classes, especially 
with the aristocratic landowners and still more so with the 
yeomanry, had probably been going on to such an extent as to 
have resulted in two fairly well-defined intermediate types of 
colour between the priestly order and the servile race and to have 
facilitated the ultimate division into four ‘‘ colours {varna). 
In course of time the process of intermingling, as we have seen, 
assumed such proportions that the priestly class, in their pride 
of blood, felt naturally tempted to recognize, as of old, only 
two “ colours,” the Aryan Brahman and the non-Aryan Siidra. 
Under these conditions the religious practices of the lower race 
could hardly have failed in the long run to tell seriously upon the 
spiritual life of the lay body of the Brahmanical community. 
To what extent this may have been the case, our limited know- 
ledge of the early phases of the sectarian worship of the people 
does not enable us to determine. But, on the other hand, the 
same process of racial intermixture also tended to gradually 
draw the lower race more or less under the influence of the Brah- 
manical forms of worship, and thus contributed towards the 
shaping of the religious system of nKxlern Hinduism. The 
grossly idolatrous practices, however, still so largely prevalent 
in the Dravidian South, show how superficial, after all, that 
influence has been in those parts of India where the admixture 
of Aryan blood has been so slight as to have practically had no 
effect on the ra('ial characteristics of the people. These present- 
day practices, and the attitude of the Brahman towards them, 
help at all events to explain the aversion with which the strange 
rites of the subjected tribes were looked upon by the worshippers 
of the Vedic pantheon. At the same time, in judging the ap- 
parently inhuman way in which the Sudras were treated in the 
caste rules, one has always to bear in mind the fact that the 
belief in metempsychosis was already universal at the time, and 
seemed to afford the only rational explanation of the apparent 
injustice involved in the unequal distribution of the good things 
in this world ; and that, if the Sudra was strictly excluded from 
the religious rites and beliefs of the superior classes, this exclusion 
in no way involved the (juestion of his ultimate emancipation 
and his union with the Infinite Spirit, which were as certain in 
his case as in that of any other sentient being. What it did make 
impossible for him was to attain that union immediately on the 
cessation of his present life, as he would first have to pass through 
higher and purer stages of mundane existence before reaching 
that goal ; but in this respect he only shared the lot of all but 
a very few of the saintliest in the higher spheres of life, since 
the ordinary twicc-bom would l)e liable to sink, after his present 
life, to grades yet lower than that of the Sudra. 

To what extent the changes, winch the religious belief of the 
Aryan classes underwent in post- Vedic times, may have been 
due to aboriginal influences is a question not easily answered, 
though the later creeds offer only too many features in which 
one might feel inclined to suspect influences of that kind. The 
literary documents, both in Sanskrit and Pali, dating from about 
the time of Buddha onwards — particularly the two epic poems, 
the Mahahharata and Ramayana — still show us in the main the 
personnel of the old pantheon ; but the character of the gods has 
changed ; they have become anthropomorphized and almost 
purely mythological figures. A number of the chief gods, 
sometimes four, but generally eight of them, now appear as 
hkapalas or world-guardians, having definite quarters or 
intermediate quarters of the compass assigned to them as their 


special domains. One of them, Kubera, the god of wealth, is 
a new figure ; whilst another, Varuna, the most spiritual and 
ethical of Vedic deities — the king of the gods and the universe ; 
the nightly, star-spangled firmament— -has become the Indian 
Neptune, the god of waters. Indra, their chief, is virtually a 
kind of superior raja, residing in .warga, and as such is on visiting 
terms with earthly kings, driving about in mid-air with his 
charioteer Matali. As might happen to any earth-lord, Indra 
is actually defeated in battle by the son of the demon-king 
of Lanka (Ceylon), and kept there a prisoner till ransom(id 
by Brahma and the gods conferring immortality on his con- 
queror. A quaint figure in the pantheon of the heroic age is 
Hanuman, the deified chief of monkeys — ^probably meant to 
represent the aboriginal tribes of southern India— whose wonder- 
ful exploits as Rama’s ally on the expedition to Lanka Indian 
audiences will never weary of hearing recounted. The Gand- 
harvas figure already in the Veda, either as a single divinity, 
or as a class of genii, conceived of as the body-guard of Soma 
and as connected with the moon. In the later Vedic times 
they are represented as being fond of and dangerous to, women ; 
the Apsaras, apparently originally water-nymphs, being closely 
associated with them. In the heroic age the Gandharvas have 
become the heavenly minstrels plying their art at Jndra's court, 
with the Apsaras as their wives or mistresses. These fair 
damsels play, however, yet another part, and one far from 
complimentary to the dignity of the gods. In the epics consider- 
able merit is attached to a life of seclusion and ascetic practices 
by means of which man is considered capable of acquiring 
supernatural powers equal or even superior to those of the gods — 
a notion perhaps not unnaturally springing from the pantheistic 
conception. Now, in cases of danger being threatened to their 
own asctendancy by such practices, the gods as a rule proceed 
to employ the usually successful expedient of despatching 
some lovely nymph to lure the saintly men back to worldly 
pleasures. Seeing that the epic poems, as repeated by pro- 
fessional reciters, either in their original Sanskrit text, or in their 
vernacnilar versions, as well as dramatic compositions based 
on them, form to this day the chief source of intellectual enjoy- 
ment for most Hindus, the legendary matter contained in these 
heroic poems, however marvellous and incredible it may appear, 
still enters largely into the religious convictions of the people. 

These popular recitals from the Ramayan are done into 
Gujarati in easy, flowing narrative verse . . . by Premanand, 
the sweetest of our bards. They are read out by an intelligent 
Brahman to a mixed audience of all ('lasses and both sexes. 
It has a perceptible influence on the Hindu character. I believe 
the remarkable freedom from infidelity which is to be seen in 
most Hindu families, in spite of their strange gregarious habits, 
can be traced to that influence; and little wonder” (B. M. 
Malabari, Gujarat and the Gujaratis), Hence also the universal 
reverence paid to serpents (naga) since those early days ; though 
whether it simply arose from the superstitious dread inspired 
by the insidious reptile so fatal to man in India, or whethfT the 
verbal coincidence with the name of the once-powerful non- 
Aryan tribe of Nagas had something to do with it must remain 
doubtful. Indian myth represents them as a race of demons 
sprung from Kadru, the wife of the siige Kasyapa, with a jewel 
in their heads which gives them their sparkling look ; and 
inhabiting one of the seven beautiful worlds below the earth 
(and above the hells), where they are ruled over by three chiefs 
or kings, Sesha, Vasuki and Takshaka ; their fair daughters 
often entering into matrimonial alliances with men, like the 
mermaids of western legend. 

In addition to such essentially mythological conceptions, we 
meet in the religious life of this period with an element of more 
serious aspect in the two gods, on one or other of whom tlie 
religious fervour of the large majority of Hindus has ever since 
concentrated itself, viz. Vishnu and Siva. Both these divine 
figures have grown out of Vedic conceptions — the genial Vishnu 
mainly out of a not very prominent solar deity of the same name ; 
whilst the stern Siva, i.e, the kind or gracious one -doubt- 
less a euphemistic name — ^has his prototype in the old fierce 
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Storm-god Rudra, the “ Roarer,” with certain additional features 
derived from other deities, especially Pushan, the guardian of 
docks and bestower of prosperity, worked up therewith, llie 
exact process of the evolution of the two deities and their advance 
in popular favour are still somewhat obscure. In the epic poems 
which may be assumed to have taken their final shape in the 
early centuries before and after the Christian era, their popular 
character, so strikingly illustrated by their inclusion in the 
Brahmanicul triad, appears in full force ; whilst their cult 
is likewise attested by tlie coins and inscriptions of the early 
centuries of our era. The co-ordination of the two gods in the 
Trimurti does not by any means exclude a certain rivalry between 
them ; but, on the contrary, a supreme position as the true 
embodiment of the Divine Spirit is claimed for each of them 
by their respective votaries, without, however, im honourable, 
if subordinate, place lieing refused to the rival deity, wherever 
the latter, as is not infrequently the case, is not actually repre- 
sented as merely another form of the favoured god. Whilst 
at times a truly monotheistic fervour manifests itself in the 
adoration of these two gods, the polytheistic instincts of the 
people did not fail to extend the pantheon by groups of new 
deities in connexion with them. Two of such new gods actually 
pass as the sons of Siva and his consort Parvati, viz. Skanda — 
also called Kumara (the youth), Karttikeya, or Subrahmanya 
(in the south) — the six-headed war-lord of the gods ; and 
Ganesc,the lord (or leader) of Siva’s troupes of attendants, being 
at the same time tlie elephant-headed, paunch-beUied god of 
wisdom ; whilst a third, Kama (Kamadeva) or Kandarpa, the 
god of love, gets his popular epithet of Ananga, “ the bodiless,” 
from hw having once, in frolicsome play, tried the power of his 
arrows upon Siva, whilst engaged in austere practices, when 
a single glance from the third (forehead) eye of the angr>' god 
reduced the mischievous urchin to ashes. For his chief attendant, 
the great god (Mahadeva, Mahesvara) has already with him 
the “holy” Nandi -presumably, though his shape is not 
specified, identical in form as in name with Siva’s sacred bull 
of later times, the appropriate symbol of the god’s reproductive 
power. But, in this respect, we also meet in the epics with the 
first dear evidence of what in after time became the promi- 
nent feature of the worship of Siva and his consort all over 
India, viz. the feature represented by the linga, or phallic 
syml3ol. 

As regards Vislitm, the epic poems, including the supplement 
to the Mahabliarata, the Harivamsa, supply practically the 
entire framework of legendary matter on which the later Vaish- 
nava creeds are based. The theory of Avataras which makes 
the deity — also variously called Narayana, Purusliottama, 
or Vasudeva — periodically assume some material form in order 
to rescue the world from some great ciilamity, is fully developed ; 
the ten universally recognized “ descents ” being enumerated 
in the larger poem. Though Siva, too, assumes various forms, 
the incarnation theory is peculiarly characteristic of Vaishnav- 
ism ; and the fact that the principal hero of the Ramayana 
(Rama), and one of the prominent warriors of the Mahabharata 
(Krishna) become in this way identified with the supreme god, 
and remain to this day the chief objects of the adoration of 
Vaishnava sextaurics, naturally imparts to these creeds a human 
interest and sympathetic aspect which is wholly wanting in 
tlie worship of Siva. It is, however, unfortunately but too true 
that in some of these creeds the devotional ardour has developed 
features of a highljt objectionable character. 

Even granting the reasonableness of the triple manifestation of 
the Divine Spirit, how is one to reconcile all these idolatrous 
practices, this worship of countless gods and godlings, demons and 
spirits indwelling in every imaginable object round al^out us, with 
the pantheistic doctrine of the I:kam Adviiivam, ** the One without 
a Second ** ? The Indian theosophist would doubtless have little 
difficulty in answering that question. For him there is only the 
One Absolute Being, the one reality that is all in all ; whilst all the 
phenomenal existences and occurrences ttuit crowd upon our senses 
are nothing more than an illusion of the individual soul estranged 
for a time from its divine source — an illusion only to be dispdied 
in the end by the soul's fuller knowledge of its own true nature 
and its being one with the eternal fountain of blissful being. But 


to the man of ordinary understanding, unused to the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of abstract thought, this conception of a transcendental, 
impersomil Spirit and the unreality of the phenomenal world can 
have no meaning : what he requires is a deity that stands in intimate 
relation to things material and to all that affects man's life. Hence 
the exoteric theory of manifestations of the Supreme Spirit; and 
that not only the manifestations implied in the triad of gods repre- 
senting the cardinal processes of mundane existence — creation, 
preservation, and destruction or regeneration — but even such as 
wouhl tend to supply a rational explanation for sujierstitious 
imaginings of every kind. For “ the Indian philosophy does not 
ignore or hold aloof from the religion of the masses : it underlies, 
supptirts and interprets their polytheism. This may be accounted 
the keystone of the fabric of Brahmanism, which accepts and even 
encourages the nidest forms of idolatry, explaining everything by 
giving it a higher meaning. It treats all the worships as outward, 
visible signs of some spiritual truth, and is ready to show how each 
particular image or rite is the symbol of some aspect of universal 
divinity. The Hindus, like the pagans of antiquity, adore natural 
objects and forces — a mountain, a river or an animal. The Brahman 
holds all nature to be the vesture or cloak of indwelling, divine 
energy, which inspires everything that produces awe or passes 
man"s understanding " (Sir Alfred C. I.yalf, Brahminism), 

During the early centuries of our era, whilst Buddhism, where 
countenanced by the political rulers, was still holding its own by 
the side of Brahmanism, sectarian belief in the Hindu 
gods seems to have made steady progress. The caste- " 

system, always calculated to favour unity of religious 
practice within its social groups, must naturally have contributed 
to the advance of sectarianism. Even greater was the support 
it received later on from the Puranas, a class of poetical works 
of a partly legendary, partly discursive and controversial diarac- 
ter, mainly composed in the interest of special deities, of whicJi 
eighteen principal {maha-purana) and as many secondary ones 
{upa-purma) are recognized, tlie oldest of which may go back 
to about the 4 th century of our era. It was probably also 
during this period tliat the female element was first definitely 
admitted to a prominent place amongst the divine objects of 
sectarian worship, in the shape of the wives of the principal gods 
viewed as their sakii, or female energy, theoretically identi- 
fied with the Maya, or cosmic Illusion, of the idealistic Vedanta, 
and the Prakriti, or plastic matter, of the materialistic Sankhya 
philosophy, as the primary source of mundane things. The 
connubial relations of the deities may thus l)e considered “ to 
typify the mystical union of the two eternal principles, spirit 
and matter, for the production and reproduction of the universe.” 
But whilst this privilege of divine worship was claimed for 
the consorts of all the gwis, it is principally to Siva’s consort, 
in one or other of her numerous forms, that adoration on an 
extensive scale came to be offered by a special sect of votaries, 
the Saktas, 

In the midst of these conflicting tendencies, an attempt was 
made, about the latter part of the 8 th century, by the dis- 
tinguished Malabar theologian and philosopher San- 
kara Acharya to restore the Brahmanical creed to 
something like its pristine purity, and thus once more 
to bring alxiut a uniform system of orthodox Hindu belief. 
Though himself, like most Br^mans, apparently by predilection 
a follower of Siva, his aim was the revival of the doctrine of the 
Brahma as the one self-existent Being and the sole cause of 
the universe ; coupled with the recognition of the practical 
worship of the orthodox pantheon, especially the gods of the 
Trimurti, as manifestations of the supreme deity. The practical 
result of his labours was the foundation of a new sect, the 
Smartas, i,e, adherents of the smriti or tradition, which has a 
numerous following amongst southern Brahmans, and, whilst 
professing Sankara’s doctrines, is usually classed as one of the 
Saiva sects, its members adopting the horizontal sectarial 
mark peculiar to Saivas, consisting in their case of a triple line, 
the irtpundra, prepared from the ashes of burnt cow-dung and 
painted on the forehead. Sankara also founded four Maths, 
or convents, for Brahmans ; the chief one being that of Sringeri 
in Mysore, the spiritual head {Guru) of which wieids consider- 
able power, even that of excommunication, over the Saivas of 
southern India. In northern India, the professed followers of 
Sankara are mainly limited to certain classes of mendicants 
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and ascetics, although the tenets of this great Vedanta teacher 
may be said virtually to constitute the creed of intelligent 
Brahmans generally. 

Whilst Sankara’s chief title to fame rests on his philosophical 
works, as the upholder of the strict monistic theory of Vedanta, he 
doubtless played an imporhint part in the partial remodelling of 
the Hindu system of belief at a time when Buddhism was rapidly 
losing ground in India. Not that there is any evidence of Buddhists 
ever having been actually persecuted by the Brahmans, or still less 
of Sanltara himself ever having done so ; but the traditional belief 
in some personal god, as the principal representative of an invisible, 
all-porvading deity, would doubtless appeal more directly to the 
minds and he^irts of the people tlian the colourless ethical system 
promulgated by tlie Sakya saint. Nor do Buddhist places of worship 
appear as a rule to have been destroyed by Hindu sectaries, but 
they seem rather jfco have been taken over by them for tlieir own 
religious uses ; at any rate there are to this day not a few Hindu 
shrines, especially in Bengal, dedicated to Dharmaraj, " the prince 
of righteousness," as the Buddha is commonly styled. That the 
tenets and practices of so characteristic a faith as Buddhism, so 
long prevalent in India, cannot but have left their marks on Hindu 
life and belief may readily l>e assumed, though it is not so easy 
to lay one’s linger on the precise features that might seem to betray 
such an influence. If the general tenderness towards animals, 
based on the principle of ahimsUy or inflicting no injury on sentient 
beings, be due to Buddhist ttiaching, tliai influence must have 
made itself felt at a comparatively early period, seeing that .senti- 
ments of a similar nature arc repeiitodly urged in llio Code of Manu. 
Thus, in v. -^0 ^8, “ He who cloes not willingly cause the pain of 
ccmlincmcnt and death to living beings, but desires the goocl of all, 
obt'iins endless bliss. He who injures no creature obtains without 
elTort wliat he tliinks of, what he strives for, and what he fixes his 
mind on. Flesh -meat cannot be procured without injury to animals, 
and 11 ic slaughter of animals is not conducive to heavenly bliss : 
from flesh-meat, therefore, let man abstiin." Moreover, in view 
of the fact tliat Jainism, which originated about the same time as 
Buddhism, inculcates the .same principle, even to an extravagant 
degree, it secuns by no nutans improbable that the spirit of kindliness 
towards living beings generally was alre^idy widely dilTuscd among 
the people when tli(;se new doctrines were promulgalcd. To the 
same tendency doubtless is due the gradual decline .and ultimate 
discontinuance of animal siicriliccs by all sects exce])t the extreme 
branch of Sakti-worsliipj)crs. In tins respect, the veneration shown 
to serpents and monkeys has, however, to be view'ed in a some- 
wliat different light, as Iiaving a tnylhical background ; whilst quite 
a special signilicance attaches to the sacred charaetc^r assigned to 
the cow by all classes of Hindus, even those wlio are not prepared 
to admit the claim of the Brahman to the exalted position of the 
cjirlhly god usually conceded to him. In tin; Veda no tendency 
shows itself as yet towards rendering divine lionour to tlie cow ; 
and though tlie importance assigned her in an agricultural com- 
mnnily is easily understood, still the exact process of her deification 
and her identification with 11 ic mother earth in the time of Mann 
and the epics recjuircs further elucidation. An idealized type of 
the useful cpiadruped — likewise often identified with the ejxrth — 
prcschts itself in the mythical Cow of Plenty, or " wish-cow " 
(Kamadhenu, or Kamadiiglia, i.e. wish-milker), already appearing 
in the Atharvaveda, and in epic times assigned to Indra, or identified 
with Surabhi, “ the fragrant," the .sacred cow’ of the sage Vasi.slilha. 
Possibly the growdh of the legend of Krislma — his btiing reared at 
Go-kula (cow-station) ; his tender relations to the ^opis^ or cow- 
herdesses, of Vrindavana ; his epithets Gopala^ " the cowherd," 
and iiovindaj " cow-finder," actually explained as " recoverer of 
the earth " in the great epic, and the go-/(>/;a, or ** cow'-world," 
assigned to him as his heavenly abode —may have some connexion 
with the siicred character ascrilied to the cow from early time.s. 

Since the time of Sankara, or for more than a thinisand years, 
the gods Visluui and Siva, or Hart and liar a as they are also 
commonly called- with their wives, especially that 

® of the latter god — have shared between them the 
practical worship of the vast majority of Hindus. But, though 
the people have thus been divided between two different religious 
camps, sectarian animosity has upon the whole kept within 
reasonable limits. In fact, the respectable Hindu, whilst owning 
special allegiance to one of the two gods as his ishtd dtraatd 
(favourite deity), will not withhold his tribute of adoration from 
the other gods of the pantheon. The high-caste Brahman will 
probably keep at his home a .sahigram stone, the favourite 
symbol of Vishnu, as well as tlie characteristic emblems of Siva 
and his consort, to both of which he will do reverence in the morn- 
ing ; and when he visits some holy place of pilgrimage, he will 
not fail to pay his homage at both the Saiva and tlie Vaishnava 
shrines there. Indeed, “ sectarian bigotry and exclusiveness 
are to be found chiefly among the professional leaders of the 
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modem brotherhoods and their low-caste followers, who are 
taught to believe that theirs are the only true gods, and that the 
rest do not deserve any reverence whatever” (Jog. Nath). 
The same spirit of toleration shows itself in the celebration of 
the numerous religious festivals. Whilst some of these — e.g, 
the Sankranti (called Pongal, i.e, “ boiled rice/’ in the south), 
which marks the entrance of the sun into the sign of Capricorn 
and the beginning of its northward course (uttardyana) on the 
1st day of the month Magha (c. Jan. 12) ; the Gayesa-caturthi, 
or 4th day of the light fortnight of Bhadra (August-September), 
considered the birthday of Ganesa, the god of wisdom ; and the 
Holt, the Indian Saturnalia in tlie month of Phalguna (February 
to March) — have nothing of a sectarian tendency about them ; 
others again, which are of a distinctly sectarian character- 
such as the Krishna-janmdshtaml, the birtliday of Krishna on 
the 8th day of the dark half of Bhadra, or (in the south) of 
Sravana (July-August), the Durgapuja and the LHpavaliy 
or lamp feast, celebrating Krishna’s victory over the demon 
Narakusura, on the last two days of Asvina (^ptembcr-Octobcr) 
— are likewise observed and heartily joined in by the whole 
community irrespective of sect. Widely different, however, as is 
the character of the two leading gods arc also the modes of 
wtirship practised by their votaries. 

Siva has at all times been the favourite god of the Brahmans,^ 
and his worship is accordingly more widely extended than 
that of his rival, especially in southern India. Indeed there is 
hardly a village in India which cannot Ixiast of a shrine dedicated 
to Siva, and containing tlie emblem of his reproductive power ; 
for almost the only form in which the “ Great God ” is arlored 
is the l.inga, consisting usually of an upright cylindrical block 
of marVfle or other stone, mostly resting on a circular perforated 
slal). The mystic nature of these emblems seems, however, 
to be but little understood by the common people ; and, as 
11 . H. Wilson rcmiirks, notwithstanding the acknowledged 
purport of tliis worship, it is but justice to state that it is un- 
attended in Upper India by any indecent or indelicate cere- 
monies, and it requires a rather lively imagination to trace any 
resemblance in its symbols to the objects they are supposed 
to represent.” In sjjite, however, of its wide diffusion, and 
the vast number of shrines dedicated to it, the worship of Siva 
has never assumed a really popular character, especially in 
northern India, being attended with scarcely any solemnity 
or display of emotional spirit, 'i’he temple, which usually stands 
in the middle of a ctiurt, is as a rule a building of very moderate 
dimensions, consisting cither of a single square chamber, sur- 
mounted by a pyramidal structure, or of a cliamlier for the 
iinga and a small vestibule. The worshipper, having first circum- 
ambulated the shrine as often as he pleases, keeping it at his 
riglit-hand side, steps up to the threshold of the sanctum, and 
presents his offering of flowers or fruit, which the officiating 
priest receives ; he then prostrates himself, or merely lifts 
his liands — joined so as to leave a holl( 3 W space between the 
palms — to his forehead, muttering a short prayer, and take.s 
his departure. Amongst the. many thousands of Lingas, twelve 
are usually regarded as of especial sanctity, one of which, that 
of Somnath in Gujarat, where Siva is worshipped as “ the lord 
of Soma,” was, however, shattered by Mahmud of Ghazni ; 
whilst another, representing Siva as Visvesvara, or “ Lord of the 
Universe,” is the chief object of adoration at Benares, tlie great 
centre of Siva-worship. 'Ifie Saivas of southern India, on the 
other liand, single out as peculiarly sacred five of their temples 
which are supposed to enshrine as many characteristic aspects 
(linga) of tlie god in the form of the five elements, the most 
holy of these Ixung the shrine of Chidambaram {i.e, “ thought- 
ether ”) in S. Arcot, supposed to contain the ethcr-linga. Accord- 
ing to Pandit S. M. Natesa {Hindu Feasts, Fasts andCeremmies\ 
“ the several forms of the god Siva in these sacred shrines are 
considered to be the bodies or casements of the soul whose 

* Siva is said to have first apj^eared in the hegitming of the present 
age as Svetii, the White, for the purpose of benefiting the Brahmans, 
and he is invariably painted white ; whilst Vislinu, when j.'ictured, 
is always of a dark- blue colour. 
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natural bases are the five elements — earth, water, fire, air 
and ether. The apprehension of God in the last of these five 
as ether is, according to the Saiva school of philosophy, the 
highest form of worship, for it is not the worship of God in a 
tangible form, but the worship of what, to ordinary minds, is 
vacuum, which nevertheless leads to the attainment of a know- 
ledge of the all-pervading without physical accessories in the 
shape of any linga, which is, after all, an emblem. That this is 
the case at Chidambaram is knovm to every Hindu, for if he 
ever asks the priests to show him the God in the temple he is 
pointed to an empty space in the holy of holies, which has been 
temed the Akasa, or ether-linga.” But, however congenial 
this refined symbolism may be to the worshipper of a speculative 
turn of mind, it is difficult to see how it could ever satisfy the 
religious wants of the common man little given to abstract 
conceptions of this kind. 

From early times, detachment from the world and the practice 
of austerities have been regarded in India as peculiarly con- 
ducive to a spirit of godliness, and ultimately to a 
■ state of ecstatic communion with the deity. On these 

orOen. grounds it was actually laid down as a rule for a man 

solicitous for his spiritual welfare to pass the last 
two of the four stages (dsrania) of his life in such conditions of 
renunciation and self-restraint. Though there is hardly a sect 
which has not contributed its share to the element of religious 
mendicancy and asceticism so prevalent in India, it is in con- 
nexion with the Siva-cult that these tendencies have been most 
extensively cultivated. Indeed, the personality of the stem 
God himself exhibits this feature in a very marked degree, 
whence the term mahdyogl or ‘‘ great ascetic ” is often applied 
to him. 

Of Saiva mendicant and ascetic orders, the members of which are 
considered more or less followers of Sankara AcJiarya, the following 
may be mentioned ; (i) Datyjts^ or staff-bearers, who carry a wand 
with a piece of red cloth, containing the sacred cord, attached to it, 
and also wear one or more pieces of cloth of the same colour. They 
worship Siva in his form of Bbairava, the “ terrible.” A sub-section 
of this order are the Dandi Dasnamis, or Dandi of ten names, so 
called from their assuming one of the names of Sankara's four 
disciples, and six of their pupils. (2) Yogis (or popularly, Jogis), 
i.e, adherents of the Yoga philosophy and the system of ascetic 
])ractices enjoined by it with the view of mental abstraction and the 
supposed attainment of superhuman powers — practices which, 
when not merely pretended, but rigidly carried out, are only too 
apt to produce vacuity of mind and wild fits of frenzy. In these 
degenerate days their supernatural powers consist chiefly in con- 
juring, sooth-sjiying, ami feats of jugglery, by which they seldom 
fail in imposing upon a credulous public. (3) Sannyasis^ devotees 
who ” renounce ” earthly concerns, an order not confined either 
to the Brahmanical caste or to the Saiva persuasion. Those of the 
latter are in the habit of smearing their bodies with ashes, and 
wearing a tiger-skin and a necklace or rosary of rtuiraksha berries 
(Elaeocarpus tlanitrus, lit. ” Kudra’s eye ”), sacred to Siva, and 
allowing their hair to grow till it becomes matted and filthy. (^) 
Parama-hamsas, i.e. “ supreme geese (or swans),” a term ap])lied to 
the world-soul with which they claim to be identical, 'J'his is the 
highest order of asceticism, members of which are supposed to be 
wlely engaged in meditating on the Brahma, and to be ” ecjually 
indifferent to pleasure or pain, insensible of heat or cold, and in- 
capable of satiety or want.” Some of them go about nnked, but 
the majority are clad like the Dandis. (5) Agkora PanfhiSy a vile 
and disreputable class of mendicants, now rarely met with. Their 
filthy habits and disgusting practices of gross promiscuous feeding, 
even to the extent of eating offal and dead men’s flesh, look almost 
like a ilirect rcjuidiation of the strict Bni, liman ical code of ceremonial 
purity and cleanliness, and of the rules regulating Uie matter and 
manner of eating and drinking ; and they certainly make them 
objects of loathing and terror wherever they are seen. 

On the general effect of the manner of life led by Sadhus or holy 
men,” a recent observer (J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics and Saints 
of India, p. 273) remarks : “ Sadhuism, whether perpetuating the 
peculiar idea of the efficiency of austerities for the acquisition of 
far-reaching powers over natural phenomena, or bearing its testi- 
mony to the belief in the indisf>ensableness of detachment from the 
world as a preparation for the ineffable jov of ecstatic communion 
with the Divine Being, has undoubtedly tended to keep before 
men's eyes, as the highest ideal, a life of purity, self-restraint, and 
contempt of the world and human affairs. It has also necessarily 
maintained amongst the lait>' a sense of the righteous ckums of 
the i>oor upon the charity of the more affluent members of the 
community. Moreover, sadhuism, by the multiplicity of the inde- 
l>eiulent sects which have arisen in India, has engendered and 


favoured a spirit of tolerance which cannot escape the notice of the 
most superficial observer.” 

^ independent Saiva sect, or, indeed, the only strictly 
Saiva sect, are the Vlra ^aivas, more commonly called Linga- 
yats (popularly Lingaits) or Lingavats, from their 
practice of wearing on their person a phallic emblem 
of Siva, made of copper or silver, and usually enclosed 
in a case suspended from the neck by a string. Apparently from 
the movable nature of their badge, their Gurus are called Janga- 
mas (“ movable ”). This sect counts numerous adherents in 
southern India; the Census Report of 1901 recording nearly 
a million and a half, including some 70 or 80 different, mostly 
endogamoiis, castes. The reputed founder, or rather refonner, 
of the sect was Basava (or Basaba), a Brahman of the Belgaum 
district who seems to have lived in the iith or 12th century. 
According to the Basava-piirana he early in life renounced his 
caste and went to reside at Kalyana, then the capital of the 
('halukya kingdom, and later on at Sangamesvara near Rat- 
nagiri, where he was initiated into the Vlra Saiva faith which he 
subsequently made it his life’s work to propagate. His doctrine, 
which may be said to constitute a kind of reaction against the 
severe sacerdotalism of Sankara, has spread over all classes of 
the southern community, most of the priests of Saiva temples 
there being adherents of it ; whilst in northern India its votaries 
are only occasionally met with, and then mostly as mendicants, 
leading about a neatly caparisoned bull as representing Siva’s 
sacred bull Nandi, Though the Lingayats still show a certain 
animosity towards the Brahmans, and in the Census lists arc 
accordingly classed as an independent group beside tlie Hindus, 
.still they can hardly be excluded from the Hindu community, 
and are sure sooner or later to find their way back to tlie 
Brahmanical fold. 

Vishnu, whilst less popular with Brahmans than his rival, 
has from early times proved to the lay mind a more attractive 
object of adoration on account of the genial and, 
so to speak, romantic cliaracter of his mythical per- 
sonality. It is not, however, so much the original figure of the 
god himself that enlists the sympathies of his adherents as 
the additional elements it has received through the theory of 
periodical “ descents ” (avatdra) or incarnations applied to this 
deity. Whilst the Saiva philosophers do not approve of the 
notion of incarnations, as being derogatory to the dignity of 
the deity, the Brahmans have nevertheless thought fit to adopt 
it as apparently a convenient expedient for bringing certain 
tendencies of popular worship within the pale of their system, 
and probably also for counteracting the Buddhist doctrines ; 
and for this puq^ose Vishnu would obviously offer himself as 
the most attractive figure in the Brahmanical trinity. Whether 
the incarnation theory started from the original solar nature 
of the god suggestive of regular visits to the world of men, or 
in what other way it may have originated, must remain doubtful. 
Certain, however, it is that at least one of his Avatars is clearly 
based on the Vedic conception of the sun-god, viz. that of the 
dwarf who claims as much ground as he can cover by three steps, 
and then gains the whole universe by his three mighty strides. 
Of the ten or more Avatars, assumed by different authorities, 
only two have entered to any considerable extent into tl\e 
religious worship of the people, viz. those of Rama (or Rama- 
chandra) and Krishna^ the favourite heroes of epic romance. 
That these two figures would appeal far more strongly to the 
hearts and feelings of the people, especially the warlike Ksha- 
triyas,^ than the austere Siva is only what might have been 
expected ; and, indeed, since, the time of the epics their cult 
seems never to have lacked numerous adherents. But, on the 
other hand, the essentially human nature of these two gods 

J As in the case of Siva's traditional white complexion, it may 
not be without .significance, from a racial point of view, that Vishnu, 
Rama and Krishna have various darker shades of colour attributed 
to them, viz. blue, hyacinthine, and dark azure or dark brown re- 
spectively. The names of the two heroes meaning simply " black ” 
or ” darlt,” the blue tint may originally have belonged to Vishnu, 
who is also called pHavasas, dressed In yellow garment, i.e, the 
colours of sky and sun combined. 
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would naturally tend to modify the character of the relations 
between worshipper and worshipped, and to impart to the 
modes and forms of adoration features of a more popular and 
more human kind. And accordingly it is exactly in connexion 
with these two incarnations of Vishnu, especially that of Krishna, 
that a new spirit was infused into the religious life of the people 
by the sentiment of fervent devotion to the deity, as it found 
expression in certain portions of the epic poems, especially the 
Bhagavadgita, and in the Bhagavatapurana (as against the more 
orthodox Vaishnava works of this class such as the Vishnu- 
purana), and was formulated into a regular doctrine of faith 
in the Sandilya^sutra, and ultimately translated into practice 
by the Vaishnava reformers. 

llie first successful Vaishnava reaction against Sankara’s 
reconstructed creed was led by Ramanuja, a southern Brahman 
of the 1 2th century. His followers, the Ramanujas, 
BuSt“ or Sri-Vaishnavas as they are usually called, worship 
Vishnu (Narayana) with his consort Sri or Lakshmi 
(the goddess of beauty and fortune), or their incarnations Rama 
with Sita and Krishna with Rukmini. Ramanuja’s doctrine, 
which is especially directed against the Li nga- worship, is essenti- 
ally Ijased on the tenets of an old Vaishnava sect, tlie Bhagavatas 
or Pancharatras, who worshipped the Supreme Being under 
the name of Vasudeva (subsequently identified with Krishna, 
as the son of Vasudeva, who indeed is credited by some scholars 
with the foundation of that monotheistic creed). The sectarial 
mark of the Ramanujas resembles a capital U (or, in the case of 
another division, a Y), painted with a white clay called gopi- 
diandana, between the hair and the root of the nose, with a red 
or yellow vertical stroke (representing the female element) 
between the two white lines. They also usually wear, like all 
Vaishnavas, a necklace of iulast, or basil wood, and a rosary of 
seeds of the same shrub or of the lotus. Their most important 
shrines are those of Srirangam near Trichinopoly, Mailkote 
in Mysore, Dvaraka (the city of Krishna) on tlie Kathiawar 
coast, and Jagannath in Orissa ; all of them decorated with 
Vishnu’s emblems, the tulasi plant and salagram stone. The 
Ramanuja Brahmans are most punctilicjiis in the preparation 
of their food and in regard to the privacy of their meals, before 
taking which they have to bathe and put on woollen or silk 
garments. Whilst Sankara’s mendicant followers were pro- 
hibited to touch fire and had to subsist entirely on the charity 
of Brahman householders, Ramanuja, on the contrary, not only 
allowed his followers to use fire, but strictly forbade their eating 
any food cooked, or even seen, by a stranger. On the speculative 
side, Ramanuja also met Sankara’s strictly monistic theory 
by another rectignizing Vishnu as identical with Brahma as the 
Supreme Spirit animating the material world as well as the 
individual souls which have become estranged from Ood through 
unbelief, and can only attain again conscious union with him 
through devotion or love (bhakti). His tenets are expounded 
in various works, especially in his commentaries on the Vedanta- 
sutras and the Bhagavadgita. The followers of Ramanuja 
have split into two sects, a northern one, recognizing the Vedas 
as tlieir chief authority, and a southern one, basing their tenets 
on tlie Nalayir, a Tamil work of the Upanishad order. In point 
of doctrine, they differ in their view of the relation between 
God Vishnu and the human soul ; whilst the former sect define 
it by the ape theory, which makes the soul cling to God as the 
young ape does to its mother, the latter explain it by the cat 
theory, by which Vishnu himself seizes and rescues the souls 
as the mother cat does lier young ones. 

Madhva A chary a ^ another distinguished Vedanta teacher 
and founder of a Vaishnava sect, born in Kanara in a.u. 1199, 
Madhvma intolerant of the Linga cult than Ramanuja, 

but seems rather to have aimed at a reconciliation of 
the Saiva and Vaishnava forms of worship. The Madhvas 
or Madhvacharis favour Krishna and his consort as their special 
objects of adoration, whilst images of Siva, Parvati, and their 
son Ganesa are, however, likewise admitted and worshipped in 
some of their temples, the most important of which is at Udipi 
in South Kanara, with eight monasteries connected with it. 
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This shrine contains an image of Krishna which is said to have 
been rescued from the wreck of a ship which brought it from 
Dvaraka, where it was supposed to have been set up of old by 
no other than Krishna’s friend Arjuna, one of the five Panda va 
princes. Followers of the Madhva creed are but rarely met with 
in Upper India. Their sectarial mark is like the U of the Sri- 
Vaishnavas, except that their central line is black instead of 
red or yellow. Madhva — ^who after his initiation assumed 
the name Anandatirtha — composed numerous Sanskrit works, 
including commcnUxries on the Brahma sutras (ue, the Vedanta 
aphorisms), the Gita, the Rigveda and many Upanishads. 
PI is philosophical theory was a diialLstic one, postulating dis- 
tinctness of nature for the divine and the liuman soul, and 
hence independent existence, instead of absorption, after the 
completion of mundane existence. 

The Ramanandis or Ramavats (popularly Ramats) are a 
numerous northern sect of similar tenets to those of the Rama- 
nujas. Indeed its founder, Ramananda, who probably 
flourished in the latter part of the 14th century, 
according to the traditional account, was originally a Sri- 
Vaishnava monk, and, having come under the suspicion of laxity 
in observing the strict rides of food during his peregrinations, 
and been ordered by his superior (Mahant) to take his meals 
apart from his brethren, left the monastery in a huff and set 
up a schismatic math of his own at Benares. The sectarial 
mark of his sect differs but slightly from that of the parent stock. 
The distinctive features of their creed consists in their making 
Rama and Sita, either singly or conjointly, the chief objects of 
their arlorat ion, instead of Vishnu and Lakshmi, and their attach- 
ing little or no importance to the observance of privaiy in the 
cooking and eating of their food. I’heir mendicant members, 
usually known as Vairagis, arc, like the general body of the sect, 
drawn from all castes without distinction. I'hus, the founder’s 
twelve chief disciples include, besides Brahmans, a weaver, 
a currier, a Rajput, a jat and a barber for, they argue, seeing 
that Bhagavan, the Holy One (Vislmu), became incarnate even 
in anitnal form, a Bhaktu (believer) may be l)orn even in the 
lowest of castes. Ramananda’s teaching was thus of a distinctly 
levelling and popular character ; and, in ac('ordancc therewith, 
the Bhakta-mala and other authoritative writings of the sect 
are composed, not in Sanskrit, but in the popular dialects. A 
follower of this creed was the distinguished poet Tulsidas, the 
composer of the beautiful Hindi version of the Ramayana and 
other works which “ exercise more influence upon the great 
body of Hindu population than the whole voluminous series 
of Sanskrit composition ” (H. II. Wilson). 

The traditional list of Ramananda's immediate disciples 
includes the name of Kabir, the weaver, a remarkable man 
w'ho would acx'ordingly have lived in the latter part /cabir 
of the 15th century, and who is claimed by both Hindus 
and Moslems as having been bom within their fold. The story 
goes that, having been deeply impressed by Ramananda’s 
teaching, he sought to attach himself to him ; and, one day 
at Benares, in stepping dowm the ghat at daybreak t(^ bathe 
in the Ganges, and putting himself in the way of the teacher, 
the latter, having inadvertently struck him with his foot, uttered 
lus customary exclamation “ Ram Rarn,” which, being also 
the initiatory formula of the sect, was claimed by Kabir as siuli, 
making him Ramananda’s disciple. Be this as it may, Kabir’s 
own reformatory activity lay in the direction of a compromise 
between the Hindu and the Mahommedan creeds, the religious 
practices of both of which he criticized with equal severity. 
His followers, the Kabir Panthis (“ those following Kabir’s 
path ”), though neither worshipping the gods of the pantlieon, 
nor observing the rites and ceremonial of the Hindus, are never- 
theless in close touch with tlie Vaishnava sects, especially the 
Ramavats, and generally worship Rama as the supreme deity, 
when they do not rather address their homage, in hymns and 
otherwise, to the founder of their creed himself. Whilst very 
numerous, particularly amongst the low -caste popidation, in 
western, cirntral and northern India, resident adherents of 
Kabir’s doctrine are rare in Bengal and the south ; although 
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there is hardly a town in India where strolling beggars may 
not be found singing songs of Kabir in the original or as trans- 
lated into the local dialects/’ The mendicants of this creed, 
however, never actually solicit alms ; and, indeed, “ the quaker- 
like spirit of the sect, their abhorrence of all violence, their 
regard for truth and the inobtrusiveness of their opinions render 
them very inoffensive members of the state ” (H, H. Wilson). 
The doctrines of Kabir are taught, mostly in the form of dia- 
logues, in numerous Hindi works, composed by his disciples 
and adherents, who, however, usually profess to give the teacher’s 
own words. 

The peculiar conciliatory tendencies of Kabir were carried 
on with even greater zeal from the latter part of the 15th century 
by one of his followers, Nanak Shah, the promulgator of the 
creed of the Nanak Shahis or Sikhs — i,e, (Sanskr.) sishya, dis- 
ciples, whose gum, or teacher, he called himself — a peaceful 
sect at first until, in consequence of Mahommedan persecution, 
a martial spirit was infused into it by the tentli, and last, guru, 
Govind Shah, changing it into a political organization. Whilst 
originally more akin in its principles to the Moslem faith, the sect 
seems latterly to have shown tendencies towards drifting back 
to the Hindu pale. 

01 Jtamananrla's disciples and successors several others, besides 
ICabir, have est;iblishcd schismatic divisions of their own, whicli 
do not, however, offer any very nuirkcd differences of creed. The 
most imporhint of these, the Dadii Panthi sect, founded by T^adu 
about the year 1600, has a numerous following in Ajmir and Marwar, 
osne section of whom, the Nagas, engage largely iu military service, 
whilst the others are eitlier liouseholdcrs or nieiidiciints. The 
followers of this creed wear no distinctive scchirial mark or badge, 
except a sknil-cap ; nor do they worship any visible image of any 
deity, the repetition {japa) of the name of Kama being the only 
kind of adoration practised by them. 

Although the Vaishnava sects hitherto noticed, in their 
adoration of Vishnu and his incarnations, Krishna and Rania- 
Bntidam chandra, usually associate with these gods their 
mmd wives, as their saktis, or female energies, the sexual 

Kriatim element is, as a rule, only just allowed sufiicient scope 
woraHip. enhance the emotional character of the rites of 
worship. In some of the later Vaishnava creeds, on the other 
hand, this element is far from being kept within the bounds of 
moderation and decency. The favourite object of adoration 
with adherents of these sects is Krishna with his mate — but 
not the devoted friend and counsellor of the Pandava.s and 
deified hero of epic song, nor the ruler of Dvaraka and wedded 
lord of Kukmini, but the juvenile Krishna, Govinda or llaki 
Gopala, “ the cowherd lad,” llie foster son of tlie cowherd Nanda 
of Gokula, taken up with his amorous sports witli the Gopis, 
or wives of the cowherds of Vrindavana (Brindabun, near Mathura 
on the Yamuna), especially his favourite mistress Radha or 
Radhika. This episode in the legendary life of Krishna has 
every appearance of being a later accretion. After barely a few 
allusions to it in the epics, it bursts forth full-blown in the 
Harivansa, the Vishnu -purana, tlie Narada-Pancharatra and 
the Bhagavata-purana, the tenth canto of which, dealing with 
the life of Krishna, has become, through vernacular versions, 
especially the Hindi Pr&m-sagar, or “ ocean of love,” a favourite 
romance all over India, and hits doubtles.s helped largely to 
popularize the cult of Krishna. Strange to say, however, no 
mention is as yet made by any of these works of Krishna’s 
favourite Radha ; it is only in another Purana — though scarcely 
deserving that designaticwi — that she makes her appearance, 
viz. in the Brahma-vaivarla, in which Krishna’s amours in 
Nanda’s cow-station arc dwelt upon in fulsome and wearisome 
detail ; whilst the poet Jayadeva, in the 12th century, made 
her love for the gay and inconstant boy the theme of his beautiful, 
if highly voluptuous, lyrical drama, Gila-govinda, 

The earliest of the sects which associate Radha with Krishna in 
their worship is that of the Nimavats, founded by Niuiliinlitya or 
Nimbarka (i,e. ” the sun of the Nimlxi tree '), a teacher of un- 
certain date, said to have been a Telugu Brahman who subsequently 
established himself at Mathura (Muttra) on the Yanuma, where 
the headcpiarters of his sect have remained ever since. The Maluint 
of their monastery at Dhruva ICshetra near Mathura, who claims 
direct descent from Nimbarka, is said to place the foundation of 
that establishment as far back as the 5th century — doubtless an 


exaggerated claim ; but if Jayadeva, as Ls alleged, and seems by 
no means improbable, was really a follower of Nimbarka, this 
teacher must have flourished, at latest, in the early part of the 
12th century. He is indeed taken by some authorities to be 
identiciil with the mathematician Bhaskara Acharya, who is known 
to have completed lus chief work in a.d. 1150. It is worthy of 
remark, in this respect, that — in accordance with Kanianuja*s and 
Nimbaika'.s philo.sophic;il theories — Jagadeva's presentation of 
I Krishna's lickle love for Kadlia is usually interpreted in a mystical 
sense, as allegorically depicting tlie human soul’s stiiving, through 
love, for reunion with God, and its ultimate aitciinment, after many 
backshdings, of the longed-for goal. As the chief authority of their 
tenets, the Nimavats recognize the Bhagavata-purana ; though 
several works, a.scribed to Nimbarka — ^partly of a devotional char- 
acter and partly exjxjsitory of Vediinta topics — are still extant. 
Atlhereuts of this sect arc fairly numerous in nortliern India, 
tneir froutal mark consisting of the usual two peiijendicular white 
lines, with, however, a circular black spot between them. 

Of greater importance tiian tlie sect just noticed, because of 
tlieir far larger following, are the two sects founded early in the 
16th century by Vallabha (Ballabha) Acharya and CUiaitaiiya. 
In the forms of worsliip favoured by votaries of these creeds the 
emotional and erotic elements are allowed yet freer scope than in 
those that preceded them ; and, as an ellective auxiliary to these 
tendcncias, tlie use of the vernacular dialects in pniyers and hymns 
of praise takes an im])ortint 'part in the religious service. Tlie 
Vallabhacharis, or, as they are usually callctl, from tlie title of 
their spiritual hciids, the Gokula.stlia Gosains, i.e. “ the cow-lords 
{gosvamin) rc*sidmg in Gokula," are very numerous in western and 
central India. Vallabhfi, the son of a TeJiiiga Brahman, after 
extensive journcyings iill over India, settled at Clokula near 
Mathura, and set up a shrine with an image of Krishna Gopala. 
About the year 1673, in consequence of iiie fauatiuil t>ersecutions 
of the Mogul emperor, this inuige was transferred to NathdviU'a in 
Udaipur (ivlevvar), where the shrine of Srinatlia (“ the lord of Sri," 
i.e, Vislinu) continues to be the chief centre of woreliip for adherents 
of this creed ; wliilst seven other images, transferred from Mathura 
at the same time, arc lociited at dilfcrent places in Kajputana. 
Vallabha himself went subsequently to reside at i^nares, where he 
died. In the doctiine of this Vaishiiitva prophet, the adualistic 
tiicoiy of Sankara is resorted to as justifying a joyful and voluptuous 
cult of the deity. For, if the human soul is identical with God, the 
practice of austerities must be discarded as directed against God, 
and it is rather by a free indulgence of the natural appetites and 
the ple;isures of life that man’s love lor God will best be shown. 
The followers of iiis creed, amongst whom there arc many wealthy 
mcrcluints and bankers, direct lueir worshi]) chiefly to Gopal Ltd, 
the lx)yish Krishna of Vrindavana, whose image is sedulously 
attended like a revered living jjerson eight times a day — from its 
cjirly rising from its couch up to its retiring to rej>o.sc at night. 
The sectari.1l mark of the ailhercnts consisl.s of two red perpendicular 
Jinc.s, nieeting in a .semicircle at the root of the nose, and helving a 
round red spot painted betw'cen them. Their i>rincipal doctrinal 
authority is tlic BliagavaLi-purana, as commented ufxm by Val- 
labiia himself, who was also tlie author of seveivil other Sanskrit 
works highly esteemed by lus followers. In this sect, children arc 
solemnly admitted to full membership at the early age of four, and 
even two, ywvrs of age, whtm a rosiiry, or necklace, of io8 lieads of 
basil (tiilsi) wood is pa.ssed round their m^cks, and tiiey aj*e taught 
the use of the ocio-syJlabic formula Svi-Kri&hnah saranam fyuitna, 
" Holy Krishna is my refuge.’’ Another special feature of tliis 
sect is that their spiritual heads, the Gosains, also called Maharajas, 
.so far from submitting themselves to self-discipline and austere 
practices, adorn tliemstdves in splendid garments, and allow them- 
Hcives to be habitually regaled by Uieir adherents with choice kinds 
of food ; and being regarded as the living representatives of the 
" lord of the Gopis^* himself, they claim and receive in their own 
|)cr.sons all acts of attachment and worsliip due to the deity, even, 
it is alleged, to the extent of com^^lete self-surrender. In final 
judgment of the famous libel case of the Bombay Maharajas, t^ore 
the Supreme Court of Bombay, in Januai'y 1802, tlicse impro- 
prieties were severely commented upon ; and though so unsparing 
a critic of Indian sects as Jogendra Nath seems not to believe in 
actual immoral practices on the part of the Maharajas, still he 
admits that " the corrupting inilucace of a religion, that can make 
its female votaries address amorous songs to tJicir spiritual guides 
must be very great." 

A modern offshoot of Vallabha's creed, formed with the avowed 
object of purging it of its objectionable features, was started, in the 
early years of the 19th century, by Saliajananda, a Brahman of the 
Oudh country, who subsequently assumed the name of Svami 
Niirayana. llaving entered on his missionary labours at Ahmada- 
bad, aud afterwards removed to Jetalpur, where he had a meeting 
with Bishop Hcber, he subscjquently settled at the village of Wartal, 
to the north-west of Baroda, and erected a temple to Lakshmi- 
Narayana, which, witli another at Ahmadabad, forms the two chief 
centres of tlie sect, each being presided over by a Maharaja. Their 
worship is addressed to Narayana, i.e. Vishnu, as the Supreme 
Being, together with Lakshmi, as well as to Krishna and Kadha. 
The sect is said to be gaining ground in Gujarat. Chaitanya, the 
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founder of the great Vaisbnava sect of Bengal, was the son of a 
high-caste Brahman of Nadiya, the famous Bengal seat of Sanskrit 
learning, where he was born in 1485, two years after the birth of 
Martin Luther, the German reformer, leaving married in due 
time, and a second time after the death of his first wife, he lived as 
a “ householder ** (grihastha) till the age of 24, when he renounced 
his family ties and set out as a religious mendicant (vairagin), 
visiting during tJie next six years the principal places of pilgrimage 
in northern India, and preaching with remarkable success his 
doctrine of Bhakti, or passionate devotion to Krishna, as the Supreme 
Deity. He subsequently made over to his principiii disciples the 
task of consolidating his community, and passed 11 ic last twelve 
years of liis life at l*uri in Orissa, the great centre of the worship of 
Vishnu as Jagannatha, or “ lord of the worUl," which he remodelled 
in accordance with his doctrine, causing the mystic songs of 
Jayadeva to be recited before the images in the morning and evening 
as part of the daily service ; and, in fact, as in Uic oilier Vaislmava 
creeds, sceldng to humanize divine adoration by bringing it into 
accord with the experience of liuman love. To this end, music, 
dancing, singing-parties (sankiiian), theatricals — in short anything 
calculate to produce the desired impression — would prove welcome 
to him. His doctrine of Bhakti distinguishes five gra<les of de- 
votional feeling in the BhahtaSy or faithful adherents : viz. (santiS 
calm contemplation of the deity ; (daaya) active servitude ; (sakhya) 
friendship or personal regard ; {vatsalya) tc'iider affection as between 
parents and children ; {madhurya) love or passionate attachment, 
like tliat wliich the Gojiis felt for Krishna. Chaitanya also seems 
to have done much to promote tlic celebration on an imposing 
scale of the great Puri festival of the Ratha-yatra, or “ car-pro- 
cession,** in the month of Ashadha, when, amidst multitudes of 
pilgrims, tlie image of Krishna, togetlior with those of his brother 
Bahirama and his sister Subiiadra, is drawn along, in a huge car, 
by the devotees. Just as tliis festival was, and continues to be, 
attended by peojile from all parts of India, vvithout distinction of 
caste or sex, so also wore all classes, even Mahommedans, admitted 
by Chaitanya as iiieTnluTs of his sect. Whilst numerous observances 
are recommended as more or less meritorious, the ordinary form of 
worship is a very simple one, consisting as it does mainly of the 
constant repetition of names of Krishna, or Krislina and Kadha, 
which of itself is considered sufficient to ensure future bliss. The 
partaking of flesh food and siiirituoiis li(|uor is strictly prohibited. 
By the followers of this sect, also, an extravagant degree of reverence 
is habitually paid to their gurus or spiritual lieads. Indeed, Chait- 
anya himself, as well as his immediate disci]d(.*s, have come to be 
ntgarded as complete or ])artial incarnations of the deity to whom 
adoration is due, as to Krishna hirtisclf ; and their modem suc- 
cessors, the Gosains, share, to the fullest extent in the devout atten- 
tions of tlic worshippers. Cliaitanya's movement, being chiefly 
dinreied against the vile practices of tlic Sakhis, then very prevalent 
in Bengal, was doubtless prompted by the best and purest of iu 
teiilioiis ; but his own doctrine of divine, though all too human, 
Jove was, like that of Vallabha, by no means free from corruptive 
tendencies, — yet, how far tlicse tendencies have worked their way, 
who would say? On this point, Dr W. W. Hunter — ^who is ot 
opinion that “ the death of the reformer marks the beginning of 
tlie spiritual decline of Vishnii-worship,*’ observes (OmA^, i. ni), 
*' The most deplorable corruption of Vishnu -worshi]) at the 7)rcsent 
day is tliat wliich lias covereil the temple walls with indecent 
sculptures, and filled its iniiermo.st sanctuaries with licentious 
rites** . . . yet . . . *' it is dilficult for a person not a Hindu to 
pronounce upon the real extent of the evil. None but a Hindu 
can enter any of the larger temples, and ii<nic but a Hindu priest 
really knows the truth about their inner mysteries " ; wdiilst the 
well-known native scholar Babu Rajendralal Mitra points out 
(Antiquities of Orisstty i. iii) that “such as they are, these 
sculptures date from centuries before the birth of Cliaibinya, and 
caimot, therefore, be attributed to his (loctrines or to his followers. 
As a Hindu by birth, and a Vaislmava by family religion, 1 have 
had the freest access to the innermost sanctuaries and to the most 
secret of scriptures. I liave studied the subject most extensively, 
and have had opportunities of judging which no liuropean can 
have, and I have no hesitation in s:iying that, ‘ the mystic songs ' 
of Jayadeva and the * ocean of love * notwithstanding, there is 
notliing in the rituals of Jagaimatha which can be called licentious.** 
Whilst in C'haitanya’s creed, Krishna, in his relations to Radha, 
remains at least theoretically the chief partner, an almost inevitable 
step was taken by some minor sects in attaching the greater im- 
portance to the female element, and making Krishna*s love for his 
mistress the guiding sentimeut of their faith. Of these sects, it 
will suffice to mention tliat of the Uadha-Vallabhis, started in the 
latter part of the i6th century, who worsliip Krishna as Radha- 
vallabha, “ the darling of Radha.*’ The doctrines and practices 
of these sects clearly verge upon those obtaining in the third principal 
division of Indian sectarians which will now be considered. 

The Saktas, as we have seen, are worshippers of the sakli, 
or the female principle as a primary factor in the creation and 
reproduction of the universe. And as each of the principal 
gods is supposed to have associated with him his own 


particular sakHf as an indispensable complement enabling 
him to properly perform his cosmic functions, adherents of this 
persuasion might be expected to be recruited from all 
sects. To a certain extent tliis is indeed the case ; but 
though Vaishnavism, and especially the Krishna creed, with its 
luxuriant growtli of erotic legends, might have seemed peculiarly 
favourable to a development in this direction, it is practically 
only in connexion with the Saiva system that an independent cult 
of the female principle has been developed ; whilst in other 
sects — and, indeed, in the ordinary Saiva cult as well— ^such 
worship, even where it is at all prominent, is combined with, and 
subordinated to, that of tlic male principle. What has made this 
cult attach itself more especially to tlie Saiva creed is doubtless 
the character of Siva as the type of reproductive power, in 
addition to his function as destroyer which, as we shall see, 
is likewise reflected in some of the forms of his Sakti. The theory 
of the god and his Sakti as cosmic principles is perhaps already 
foreshadowed in the Vedic aiuple of Heaven and Earth, whilst 
in llie speculative treatises of the later Vedic period, as well 
as in the post-Vedic Brahmanical writings, the assumption of 
the self-existent being dividing himself into a male and a female 
half usually forms the starting-point of cosmic evolution.^ In 
the later Saiva mythology tliis tlieory finds its artistic repre- 
sentation in Siva’s androgynous fonn of Ardlia-narisa, or “ half- 
woman-lord,” typifying the union of the male and female energies ; 
the male half in this form of the deity occupying the right-hand, 
and the female the left-hand side. In accordance with this 
type of productive eniTgy, tlie Saklas divide thcm.selves into 
two distinct groups, according to whether they attiicJi the greater 
importance to the male or to the female principle ; viz. the 
Dakshinacharisy or “ right-hand-observers ” (also called Dak- 
shina-margiSy or followers “ of tlie right-hand path ”), and the 
VarnachariSy or “ left- hand -observers ” (or Vama- margiSy 
followers “ of tlie left path ”). Though some of the Puranas, 
the chief repositories of sectarian doctrines, enter largely into 
Sakta topics, it is only in the numerous lantras that these 
arc fully and systematically developed. In tliese works, almost 
invariably composed in the form of a colloquy, Siva, as a rule, 
in answer to questions asked by his consort Parvati, unfolds 
the mysteries of this occult creed. 

The principal seat of Sakta worship is the north-eastern part of 
India — Bengal, Assam and Beliar. The great majority of its 
adherents profess to follow the right-hand practice; and apart 
from the iinjilied purport and the emblern.s of the cult, their mode 
of adoration does not seem to oiler any very objectionable features. 
And even amongst tlic adherents of the le/t-liand mode? of worship, 
many of these are said to follow it as a matter of family traflition 
rather than of religious conviction, and to practise it in a sober and 
temperate manner ; whilst only an extreme section — the so-called 
Kaulas or Kiilinas, who appcul to a spurious Upanishad, the Kaulo- 
panishad, as the divine authority of their tenets — persist in carrying 
on the mystic and licentious rites taught in many of tlie Tantras. 
But strict secrecy being enjoined in tlie performance of these rites, 
it is not easy to check any statements made on this point. The 
Sakta cult is, however, known to be especially prevalent -though 
apparently not in a very extreme form — amongst members of the 
very respectable Kayastha or write.r caste of Bengal, and as these 
are largely employed as clerks and accountants in Upper India, 
there is reason to fear that their vicious practices are gradually 
being disseminated through tlumi. 

The divine object of the adoration of the Saktas, then, is 
Siva’s wife — ^the Devi (godde.ss), Mahadevi (great goddess), 
or Jagan-mata (mother of the world)— in one or other of her 
numerous forms, benign or terrible. The forms in whidi she 
is worshipped in Bengal are of the latter ciitegory, viz. Durga, 
“ the unapproachable,” and Kaliy ‘‘ the black one,” or, as some 
take it, the wife of Kala, “ time,” or death the great dissolver, 
viz. Siva. In honour of the former, the Durga-puja is celebrated 

^ This notion not improbably took its origin in the mystic cos- 
mogonic hymn, Rigv. x. 129, where it is .said that—** that one 
(existent, neutr.) breathed breathless by (or with) its svadha (? in- 
herent power, or nature), beyond tluit tluire was nothing wliatever 
. . . that one live (germ) which was enclosed in tlie void was 
generated by the jxiwcr of heat (or fervour) ; desire then first came 
upon it, which was the first seed of tlie mind . . . fertilizing forces 
there were, svadha below, pvaynti (? will) above.*' 
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during ten days at the time of the autumnal equinox^ in com- 
memoration of her victory over the buffalo-headed demon 
Mahishasura ; when the image of the ten-armed goddess^ holding 
a weapon in each hand, is worshipped for nine days, and cast 
into tiiie water on the tenth day, called the Dasahara, whence 
the festival itself is commonly called Dasara in western India. 
Kal/, on the other hand, the most terrible of the goddess’s forms, 
has a special service performed to her, at the Kdi-puja, during 
the darkest night of the succeeding month ; when she is repre- 
sented as a naked black woman, four-armed, wearing a garland 
of heads of giants slain by her, and a string of skulls round her 
neck, dancing on the breast of her husband (Mahakala), with 
gaping mouth and protruding tongue ; and when she has to be 
propitiated by the slaughter of goats, sheep and buffaloes. On 
other occasions also Vamacharis commonly offer animal saari- 
fices, usually one or more kids ; the head of the victim, which 
has to be severed by a single stroke, being always placed in front 
of the image of the goddess as a blood-offering (bait), with an 
earthen lamp fed with ghee burning above it, whilst the flesh 
is cooked and served to the guests attending the ceremony, 
except that of buffaloes, which is given to the low-caste musicians 
who perform during the service. Even some adherents of this 
class have, however, discontinued animal sacrifices, and use 
certain kinds of fruit, such as coco-nuts or pumpkins, instead. 
The use of wine, which at one time was very common on these 
occasions, seems also to have become much more restricted ; 
and only members of the extreme section would still seem to 
adhere to the practice of the so-called five m's prescribed by 
some of the Tantras, viz. mamsa (flesh), matsya (fish), madya 
(wine), maiihuna (sexual union), and mudra (mystical finger 
signs)-— probably the most degrading cult ever practised under 
the pretext of religious worship. 

In connexion with the principal object of this cult, Tantric theory 
has devised an elalK)ratc system of female figures representing either 
special forms and personifications or attendants of tlie “ Great 
Goddess." They are generally arranged in groups, the most im- 
portant of which arc the Mahavidyas (great sciences), the 8 (or 0 ) 
Mataras (mothers) or Mahamataras (great mothers), consisting of 
the wives of the principal gods ; the 8 Nayikas or mistresses ; and 
difiereiit classes of sorceresse.s and ogresses, called Yoginis, Dakinis 
and Sakinis. A special feature of the Sakti cult is the use of obscure 
Vedic mantrafi, often changed so as to lx; quite meaningless and on 
that very account deemed the more efficacious for the acquisition 
of superhuman powers ; as w'ell as of mystic letters and syllables 
caJlect bija (germ), of magic circles (chakra) and diagrams (yanfra), 
and of amulets of various materials inscribed with formulae of 
fancied mysterious import. 

This survey of the Indian sects will have shown how little 
the character of their divine objects of worship is calculated to 
exert that elevating and spiritualizing influence, 
so characteristic of true religious devotion. In all 
aioos.” a of l^ke minor groups religious fervour is 

only too apt to degenerate into that very state of 
sexual excitation which devotional exercises should surely tend 
to repress. If the worship of Siva, despite the purport of 
his chief .symljol, seems on the whole less liable to produce 
these undesirable effects than that of the rival deity, it is doubt- 
less due partly to the real nature of that emblem being little 
realized l)y the common people, and partly to the somewhat 
repellent character of the “ great god,” more favourable to 
evoking feelings of awe and terror than a spirit of fervid devotion. 
All the more are, however, the gross stimulants, connected with 
the adoration of hx% consort, calculated to work up the carnal 
instincts of the devotees to an extreme degree of sensual frenzy. 
In the Vaishnava camp, on the otlier hand, the cult of Krishna, 
and more especially that of the youthful Krishna, vjxn scarcely 
fail to exert an influence which, if of a subtler and more in- 
sinuating, is not on that account of a less demoralizing kind. 
Indeed, it would be hard to find anything less consonant with 
godliness and divine perfection than the pranks of this juvenile 
god ; and if poets and thinkers try to explain them away by 
dint of allegorical interpretation, the plain man will not for 
all their refinements take these amusing adventures any the less 
au pied de la lettre. No fault, in this respect, can assuredly be 


found with the legendary Rama, a very paragon of knightly 
honour and virtue, even as his consort Sita is the very model 
of a noble and faithful wife; and yet this cult has perhaps 
retained even more of the character of mere hero-worship than 
that of Krishna. Since by the universally accepted doctrine of 
karman (deed) or karmavipaka (“ the maturing of deeds ”) 
man himself— either in his present, or some future, existence — 
enjoys tlie fruit of, or has to atone for, his former good and bad 
actions, there could hardly be room in Hindu pantheism for a 
belief in the remission of sin by divine grace or vicarious sub- 
stitution. And accordingly the “ descents ” or incarnations of 
the deity have for their object, not so much the spiritual regenera- 
tion of man as the deliverance of the world from some material 
calamity threatening to overwhelm it. The generally recognized 
principal Avatars do not, however, by any means constitute 
tlie only occasions of a direct intercession of the deity in worldly 
affairs, but — in the same way as to this day the eclipses of the 
sun and moon are ascribed by the ordinary Hindu to these 
luminaries being temporarily swallowed by the dragon Rahu 
(or Graha, “ the seizer ”) — so any uncommon occurrence would 
be apt to be set down as a special manifestation of divine power; 
and any man credited with exceptional merit or achievement, 
or even remarkable for some strange incident connected with 
his life or death, might ultimately come to be looked upon as a 
veritable incarnation of the deity, capable of influencing the 
destinies of man, and might become an object of local adoration 
or superstitious awe and propitiatory rites to multitudes of people. 
That the transmigration theory, which makes the spirit of the 
departed hover alx)ut for a time, in quest of a new corporeal 
abc^de, would naturally lend itself to superstitious notions of this 
kind can scarcely be doubted. Of peculiar importance in this 
respect is the worship of the Pilris (“ fathers ”) or deceased 
ancestors, as entering largely into the everyday life and family 
relations of the Hindus, At stated intervals to offer reverential 
homage and oblations of food to the forefathers up to the third 
degree is one of the most sacred duties the devout Hindu has to 
discharge. The periodical performance of the commemorative 
rite of obsequies called Sraddha — i.e. an oblation “ made in faith ” 
(sraddha, Lat. credo ) — is the duty and privilege of the eldest son 
of the deceased, or, failing him, of the nearest relative who thereby 
establishes his right as next of kin in respect of inheritance ; 
and those other relatives who have the right to take part in the 
ceremony are called sapinda, i.e. sharing in the pin das (or balls of 
cooked rice, constituting along with lil)ations of water the usual 
offering to the Manes)— such rclation.ship being held a bar to 
intermarriage. The first Sraddha takes place as soon as possible 
after the antyeshli (“ final offering ”) or funeral ceremony proper, 
usually spread over ten days ; being afterwards repeated once a 
month for a year, and subsequently at every anniversary and 
otherwise voluntarily on special occasions. Moreover, a simple 
libixtion of water should be offered to the Fathers tw^ice daily at 
the morning and evening devotion called sandhya (“ twilight ”). 
It is doubtless a sense of filial obligation coupled with sentiments 
of piety and reverence that gave rise to this practice of offering 
gifts of food and drink to the deceased ancestors. Hence also 
frequent allusion is made by poets to the anxious care caused to 
the Fathers by the possibility of the living head of the family 
being afflicted with failure of offspring ; this dire prospect com- 
pelling them to use but sparingly their little store of provisions, 
in case the supply should shortly cease altogether. At the same 
time one also meets w'ith frank avowals of a superstitious fear 
lest any irregularity in the performance of the obsequial rites 
should cause the Fathers to hatint their old home and trouble the 
peace of their undutiful descendant, or even prematurely draw 
him after them to the Pitri-loka or world of the Fathers, supposed 
to be located in the southern region. Terminating as it usually 
does with the feeding and feeing of a greater or less number of 
Brahmans and the feasting of members of the performers' own 
caste, the Sraddha, especially its first performance, is often a 
matter of very considerable expense ; and more than ordinary 
benefit to the deceased is supposed to accrue from it when it takes 
place at a spot of recognized sanctity, such as one of the great 
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places of pilgrimage like Prayaga (Allahabad, where the three 
sacred rivers, Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati, meet), Mathura, 
and especially Gaya and Kasi (Benares). But indeed the iirtha- 
yatra^ or pilgrimage to holy bathing-places, is in itself considered 
an act of piety conferring religious merit in proportion to the 
time and trouble expended upon it. The number of such places 
is legion and is constantly increasing. The banks of the great 
rivers such as the Ganga (Ganges), the Yamuna (Jumna), the 
Narbada, the Krishna (Kistna), are studded with them, and the 
water of these rivers is supposed to be imbued with the essence 
of sanctity capable of cleansing the pious bather of all sin and 
moral taint. To follow the entire course of one of the sacred 
rivers from the mouth to the source on one side and back again on 
the other in thcr sun-wise (pradakshina) direction — that is, 
always keeping the stream on one’s right-hand side — is held to be 
a highly meritorious undertaking which it requires years to carry 
through. No wonder that water from these rivers, especially the 
Ganges, is sent and taken in bottles to all parts of India to be used 
on occasion as healing medicine or for sacramental purposes. In 
Vedic times, at the Rajasuya, or inauguration of a king, some 
water from the holy river Sarasvati was mixed with the sprinkling 
water used for consecrating the king. Hence also sick persons are 
frequently conveyed long distances to a sacred river to heal them 
of their maladies ; and for a dying man to breathe his last at the 
side of the Ganges is devoutly believed to be the surest way of 
securing for him salvation and eternal bliss. 

Such probably was the belief of the ordinary Hindu f wo thousand 
years ago, and such it remains to this day. In the light of facts 
such as these, who could venture to say what the future of Hinduism 
is likely to be ? Is the regeneration of India to be brought about 
by tl\e modern theislic movements, such as the Hrahma-samaj and 
Arya-Siimaj, as so close and sympathetic an observer of Hindu life 
and thought us Sir A. I>yall seems to think ? *' The Hindu mind/* 
he remarks, ** is essentially speculative and transcendental ; it will 
never consent to be shut up in the prison of stmsual experience, for 
it has grasped and holds firmly the central idea that all things are 
manifestations of some power outside phenomena. And the tend- 
ency of contemporary religious discussion in India, so far as it c.an 
be followed from a distance, is towards an ethical refonn on the 
old foundations, towards searcliing for some method of reconciling 
tlieir Vedic theology with the ])racticcs of religion taken as a rule 
of conduct and a system of moral goveninient. One can already 
di.scem a movement in various quarters towards a recognition of 
iinpcnsonal theism, and towards fixing the teaching of the philosophi- 
cal schools upon some definitely authorized system of faith and 
morals, which may satisfy a rising ethical standard, and may thus 
permanently embody that tendency to substitute spiritual devotion 
for external forms and caste rules Avliich is the characteristic of 
the sects that have from time to time dissented from orthodox 
Brali'minism.** 

AoTiioRiTiiis. — OwsMx of TniHa (1901), vol. i, part 1.; IndtUy by 
H. H. Kislcy and E. A. Gail : vol. i. Ethnographical Appendices^ 
by H. H. Eisley ; The Indian Empire, vol. i. (ncAv ed., Oxford, 190^) ; 
J. Muir, Oripnal Sanskrit Texts (2nd ed,, 3 vols., T.ondon, 1873) ; 
Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India (London, 
1883) ; Modern India and the Indians (l^ondon, 1878, 3rd cd. 1879) ; 
Hinduism (lx)ndon, 1877) ; Sir Alfred ('. J.yall, Asiatic Studies 
(2 series, London, 1899) ; “ Hinduism '* in Religious Systems of the 
World (London, 1904) ; “ Brahminism ” in Great Religions of the 
World (New York and T.ondon, 1902) ; W. J, Wilkins, Modern 
Hinduism (I^ndon, 1887) ; J . C. Oman, Indian Life, Religious and 
Social (London, 1879) ; The Mystics , Ascetics and Saints of India 
(London, 1903) ; The Brahmans, T heists and Muslims of India 
(J^ondon, 1907) ; S. C. Bose, The Hindus as they are (2nd ed., 
Calcutta, 1883) ; J. Robson, Hinduism and Christianity (Edinburgh 
and London, 3rd ed., 1905) ; J. Murray Mitchell, Hinduism Past 
and Present (2nd ed., London, 1897) ; Jogendra Nath Bhattacha^a, 
Hindu Castes and Sects (Calcutta, 1896) ; A. Barth, The Religiems 
of India (London, 1882) ; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India 
(London, 1896). (J-J'") 

HINDU KUSH» a range of mountains in Central Asia. Through- 
out 500 m. of its length, from its roots in the Pamir regions till it 
fades into the Koh-i-Baba to the west of Kabul, this great range 
forms the water-divide between the Kabul and the Oxus basins, 
and, for the first 200 m. reckoning westwards, the southern 
boundary of Afghanistan. It may be said to spring from the 
head of the Taghdumbash Pamir, where it unites with the great 
meridional system of Sarikol stretching northwards, and the yet 
more impressive mountain barrier of Muztagh, the northern base 
of which separates China from the semi-independent territory of 


Kanjut. The Wakhjir pass, crossing the head of the Taghdumbash 
Pamir into the sources of the river Hunza, almost marks the tri- 
junction of the three great chains of mountains. As the Hindu 
Kush strikes westwards, after first rounding the head of an Oxus 
tributary (the Ab-i-Panja, which Curzon considers to be the true 
source of the Oxus), it closely overlooks the trough of tliat 
glacier-fed stream under its northern spurs, its crest at the nearest 
point being separated from the river by a distance which cannot 
much exceed 10 m. As the river is here the northern boundary 
of Afghanistan, and the crest of the Hindu Kush the southern 
boundary, this distance represents the width of the Afghan 
kingdom at that point. 

Physiography , — For the first 100 in. of its length the Hindu Kush 
is a comparatively fiat-backed range of considerable width, per- 
mitting the formation of small lakes on the crest, and possessing no 
considerable peaks. It is crossed by many passes, varying in height 
from 12,500 ft. to 17,500 ft., the lowest and the easic.st being the 
well-known group about Baroghil, which has from time immemorial 
offered a line of approach from High Asia to Chitral and Jalalabad. 
As the Hindu Kush gradually recedes from the Ab-i-Panja and turns 
south-westwards it gains in altitude, and we find j^rominent peaks 
on the crest which measure more than 24,000 ft. above sea-level. 
Even here, however, the main central water-divide, or axis of the 
chain, is apparently not the line of highest peaks, which must be 
looked for to the south, where the great .square-headed giant called 
Tirach Mir dominates Chitral from a southern spur. For some 40 
or 50 m. of this south-westerly bend, l>caring away from the Oxus, 
where the Hindu Kush overhxjks the mountain wilderness of Badak- 
shan to the west, the crest is intersected by many passes, of which 
the most important is the Dorah group (including the Minjan and 
the Mandal), which rise to about 15,000 ft., and wdiich are, under 
favourable conditions, practicable links between the Oxus and 
Chitral basins. 

From the Dorah to the Khawak pass (or group of passes, for it 
is seldom that one line of approach only is to be found across the 
Hindu Kush), which is between 11,000 and 12,000 ft. in 
altitude, the water-divide overlooks Kafiristan and 
Badakshan. Here its exact position is matter of con- 
jecture. It lies amidst a wild, inaccessible region of snow- 
bound crests, and is certainly nowhere le.ss than 15,000 ft. aliove 
sea-level. There is a tradition that Timur attempted the passage 
of the Hindu Kush by one of the unmapped passes hereabouts, 
and that, having failed, ho left a record of his failure engraved 
on a rock in the pass. 

The Khawak, at the head of the I’anjshir tributary of the Kabul 
river, leading straight from Badakshan to Charikar and the city of 
Kabul, is now an excellent kafila route, the road having p 
been engineered under the amir Abdur Rahman's direction, * * 
and it is said to be available for traffic throughout the year. From 
the Khawak to the head of the Ghorband (a river of the Hindu Kn.sh 
which, rising to tlic north-west of Kabul, flows north-east to meet 
the Panjshir near Charikar, whence they run united into the jfiains 
of Kohistan) the Hindu Kush is intersected by passes at intervals, 
all of which were surveyed, and several utilized, during the return 
of the Russo- .\fghan boundary commission from the Oxus to Kabul 
in 1880. Those utilized were the Kao.shan (the “ Hindu Kush ** 
pass par excellence), 14,340 ft.; the Chahardar (i 3 , 9 <w ft.), which 
IS a link in one of the amir of Afghanistan's high roads to Turkestan ; 
and the Shibar (9800 ft.), which is merely a diversion into the upper 
Ghorband of that group of passes between Bamian and the Kabul 
plains which are represented by Ihe Irak, Hajigak, XJnai, &c. About 
this point it is geograjfliically correct to place the .southern extiemity 
of the Hindu Kush, for here commences the Koh-i*Baba system 
into which the Hindu Kush is merged. 

The general conformation of the Hindu Kush system south of 
the Khawak, no less than such fragmentary evidence of its rock 
com|x>sition as at present exists to the north, points to 
its construction under tlic same conilitioiis of upheaval * 
and subsei|uent denudation as are common to the western .. 
Himalaya and the whole of the trans-Indus borderland. 

Its upJieaval above the great sea which submerged all the 
north-west of tlie Induin penin.sula long after the Himalaya had 
massed itself as a formidable mountain chain, belongs to a com- 
paratively recent geologic period, and the same thrust upwards of 
vast masses of cretaceous limestone has disturbed the overlying 
recent beds of shale and clays with very similar results to those 
which have left .so marked an imjiress on the Baluch frontier. Suc- 
cessive flexures or ridges are ranged in more or less parallel lines, 
and from lietwcen the bands of hard, unyielding rock of older 
formation the soft lieds of recent shale have been washed out, to be 
carried through the enclosing ridges by rifts which break across 
their axes. The Hindu Kush is, in fact, but face of a great 
upheaved mass of plateau-land lying bcyoiul it northwards, just 
as the Himalaya fonns the southern &cc of the great central table- 
land of Tibet, and its general physiography, exhibiting long, narrow, 
lateral valleys and transverse fines of ■* antecedent^' drainage, is 
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similar. There are few passes across the southern section of the 
Hmdn Knsh (and this section is, from the poUticO'geo^aphical 
point of view, more important to India than the whole Himalayan 
system) which liave not to surmount a succession of crests or ridges 
as they cross from Afghan Turkestan to Afghanistan. The ex- 
ceptions are, of course, notable, and liave played an important part 
in the military history of Asia from time immemorial. From a 
little icc-bound lake called Caz Kul, or Karambar, which lies on the 
crest of the Hindu Kush near its northern origin at the head of the 
Taghdumbash I'ainir, two very important river systems (those of 
Chitral and Hun?:a) are believed to originate. The lake really lies 
on the watershed between the two, and is probably a glacial relic. 
Its contribution to cither infant stream appears to depend on 
conditions of overflow determined by tlie blocking of ice masses 
towards one end. It marks the commencement of the water-divide 
which primarily separates the Giigit basin from that of the Yashkun, 
or Chitral, river, and subsequently divides the drainage of Swat 
and Bajour from that of the Chitral (or Kunar). The Yashkun- 
Chitral-Kunar river (it is called by all three names) is the longest 
alBuent of the Kabul, and it is in many respects a more important 
river than the Kabul. Throughout its length it is closely hanked 
on its left bank by this main water-divide, which is called Moshabar 
or Shandur in its northern sections, and owns a great variety of 
names where it divides Bajour from tlic Kunar v^lcy. It is this 
range, crowned by peaks of 22,000 ft. altitude and maintaining an 
average elevation of some 10,000 ft. throughout its length of 250 m., 
that Is the real barrier of iiie north — not the Hindu Kush itself. 
Across it, at its head, are the glacial passes which lead to the foot 
of tlie BaroghiL Of these Darkot, with a glacial staircase on each 
side, is typi(^. (Sec Gilgit .1 Those passes (the Kilik and Mintaka) 
from the Pamir regions, which lead into the rocky gorges and 
defiles of the upper amuents of the Hunza to the east of the Darkot, 
belong rather to the Muztagh system than to the Hindu Ku.sh. 
Other passes across this important water-divide arc the Shandur 
(12,250 ft.), between Giigit and Mastuj ; the Lowarai (10,450 ft.), 
between the Panjkora and Chitral valleys ; and farllicr south certain 
lower crossings which once formed part of the great highway between 
Kabul and India. 

Deep down in the trough of the Chitral river, about midway 
between its source and its junction with the Kabul at Jalalabad, is 
CMtrmt village and fort of Chitral iq.v.). Facing Chitral, on the 

* bank of the river, and extending for some 70 m. 

from the Hindu Kush, is the lofty snow-clad spur of the Hindu Kush 
known as Shawal, across which one or two difficult passes lead into 
the Bashgol valley of Kafiristaii. Tlxis spur carries the boundary of 
Afghanistan soulnward.s to Aniawai (some 50 m. below Chitral), 
where it cross(fS the river to the long Shandur watershed. South 
of Amawai the Kunar valley becomes a part of Afghanistan (see 
Kunar). The value of Chitral as tan oncost of British India may 
be beat gauged by its geographical position. It is about 100 m. 
(direct map measurement) from the outpost of Russia at Langar 
Kisht on the river Panja, with the Dorah pass across the Hindu 
Kush intervening. The Dorah may be said to be about half-way 
between the two outposts, and the mountain tracks leading to it on 
either side are rough and difficult. The Dorah, however, is not the 
only pass wliich leads into the Cliitral valley from the Oxus. The 
Mandal pass, a few miles south of the Dorah, is the connecting link 
between the Oxus and the Bashgol valley of Kafiristan ; and the 
Bashgol valley leads directly to tlie Chitral valley at Amawai, | 
about 50 m. &^low Chitral. Nor must we overlook the connexion 
between north and south of the Hindu Kush which is afiorded by 
the long narrow valley of the Chitral (or Yashkun) itself, leading up 
to the Baroghil pass. This route was once made use of by the 
Chinese for purposes of pilgrimage, if not for invasion. Access to 
Chitral from the nortli is therefore but a matter of practicable tracks, 
or passes, in two or three directions, and the measure of practic- 
ability under any given conditions can best be reckoned from Chitral 
itself. By most authorities the possibility of an advance in force 
from the north, even under the mast favourable conditions, is con- 
sidered to be exceedingly small ; but the tracks and passes of the 
Hindu Kush arc only impracticable .so long as they are left as nature 
has made them. 

Historical Notices . — Hindu Kush is the Caucasus of Alexander's 
historians. It is also included in the Paropamisus, though the 
latter term embrace* more, Caucasus being apparently used only 
when the alpine barrier is in question. Whether the name was 
given in mere vanity to the barrier which Alexander passed (as 
Arrian and others repeatedly allege), or was founded also on 
some verbal confusion, cannot be stated. It was no doubt 
regarded (and perhaps not altogether untruly) as a part of a 
great alpine zone believed to traverse Asia from west to east, 
whether called Taurus, Caucasus or Imaus. Arrian himself 
applies Caucasus distinctly to the Himalaya also. The applica- 
tion of the name Tanais to the Syr seems to indicate a real con- 
fusion with Colchian Caucasus. Alexander, after buildii^ an 
Alexandria at its foot (probably at Hupian near Charikar), 
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crossed into Bactria, first reaching Drapsaca, or Adrapsa. This 
has been interpreted as Anderab, in which cose he probably 
crossed the Khawak Pass, but the identity is uncertain. The 
ancient Zend name is, according to Rawlinson, Paresina, the 
esseii.':al part of Paropamisus; this accounts for the great 
Asiastic Parnassus of Aristotle, and the Pho-Lo-sin-i of Hsiian 
Tsang. 

The name Hindu Kush is used by Ibn Batuta, who crossed (c. 
1332) from Anderab, and he gives the explanation of the name 
which, however doubtful, is still popular, as (Pers.) Hindu-Killer, 
“ because of the number of Indian slaves who perished in passing ” 
its snows. Baber always calls the range Hindu Kush, and the way 
in which he speaks of it shows clearly that it was a range that was 
meant, not a solitary pass or peak (according to modern local use, 
as alleged by Elpliinstone and Burnes). Probably, however, the 
title was confined to the section from Khawak to Koh-i-Baba. 
The name has by some later Oriental writers been modified into 
Hindu KoA (mountain), but this is factitious, and throws no more 
light on the origin of the title. The name seems to have become 
known to European geographers by the Oriental translations of 
the two Petis de la Croix, and was taken up by Delisle and 
D^Anville. Rennell and Klphinstone familiarized it. Burnes 
first crossed the range (1833). A British force was stationed at 
Bamian beyond it in 1840, with an outpost at Saighan. 

The Hindu Kush, formidable as it seems, and often as it has 
been the limit between petty states, has hardly ever been the 
boundary of a considerable power. Greeks, White Iluns, 
Samanidac of Bokhara, Ghaznevides, Mongols, Timur and 
Timuridae, down to Saddozais and Barakzais, have ruled both 
sides of this great alpine chain. 

Authorities. — Information about the Hindu Kush and Chitral is 
now comparative! y exact. The Russo- A f ghan Boundary Commission 
of 1884 and the Chitral expedition of 1895 o]:)ened up a vast area for 
geographical investigation, and the information collected is to be 
found in the reports and gazetteers of the Indian government. 
The following are the chief recent authorities : — Report of the Russo- 
Afghan Boundary Commission (1880) ; Report of Lockhart's 
Mission (1886) ; Report of Asmar Boundary Commission (1895) ; 
Report of Pamir Boundary Commission (1896) ; J. Biddulph, Tribes 
of the Hindu Kush (Calcutta, 1880) ; W. M'Nair, “ Visit to Kafiri- 
8tan,'Vvol. vi. R.G.S. Proc., 1884; F. Younghusband, " Journeys 
on the Pamirs, &c.,'' vol. xiv. Ji.G.S. Proc., 1892 ; Colonel Durand, 
Making a Frontier (T-ondon, 1899) ; Sir G. Robertson, Chitral 
(London, 1899). (T. H. H.*) 

HINDUR, or Nalacarh^ one of the Simla hill states, under 
the government of the Punjab, India. Pop. (1901) 52,551 ; 
area, 256 sq. m. ; estimated revenue, £8600. The country was 
overrun by the Gurkhas for some years before 1815, when they 
were driven out by the British, and the raja was confirmed in 
possession of the territory. The principal products are grain 
and opium. 

HINGANGHAT9 a town of British India in Wardha district. 
Central Provinces, 21 m. S.W. of Wardha town. Pop. (1901) 
12,662. It is a main seat of tlie cotton trade, the cotton here 
produced in the rich Wardha valley having given its name to 
one of the best indigenous staples of India. The principal 
native traders are Marwaris, many of whom have large trans- 
actions and export on their own account; but the greater 
number act as middle-men. There are two cotton-miUs and 
several ginning and pressing factories. 

HINGE (in Mid. Eng. henge or heeng, from hengen, to 
hang), a movable joint, particularly that by which a door or 
window “ hangs from its side-post, or by which a lid or cover 
is attached to that which it closes ; also any device which allows 
two parts to be joined together and move upon each other 
(see Joinery). Figuratively the word is used of that on which 
something depends, a cardinal or turning-point, a crisis. 

HINGHAM, a township of Plymouth county, Massachusetts, 
U,S.A., on Massachusetts Bay. Pop. (1890) 4564; (1900) 
5059, of whom 969 were foreign- born ; (1910, U.S. census) 
4965. Area, about 30 sq. m. The township is traversed by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford railway, and contains 
the villages of Hingham, West Hingham, Hingl^m Center, and 
South Hingham. Derby Academy, a co<-educational school 
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founded and endowed with about £12,000 in 17S4 by Sarah 
Derby (1714-1790), was opened in 1791. Hingham has a public 
library (1868), with 12,000 volumes in 1908. The Old Meeting 
House, erected in i68t, is one of the oldest church buildings in 
the country used continuously. Manufactures were relatively 
much more important in the 17th and i8th centuries than since. 
There were settlers here as early as 1633, some of them — ^notably 
Edmund Hobart, ancestor of Bishop John Henry Hobart — 
being natives of Hingham, Norfolk, England, whence the name ; 
and in 1635 common land called Barecove became the township 
of Hingham. 

See History of the Town of Hingham (4 vols., Hingham, 1893). 

HINRICHS, HERMANN FHIEDRICH WILHELM (1794-1861), 
German philosopher, studied theology at Strassburg, and philo- 
saphy at Heidelberg under Hegel who wrote a preface to 

his Religion im innern Verhdliniss zur Wissenschajt (Heidelberg, 
1722). He became a Privatdozrnt in 1819, and held professor- 
ships at Breslau (1822) and Halle (1824). 

W0KK8. — (1) Philosopliical : Crundlinien der Philosofdtic dev 
Logik (Halle, 1826) ; Genesis des Wissens (Heidellx?rg, 1835). (2) 

On aesthetics : Vorlcsungen uber Goethes Faust (Halle, 1825) ; 
Schillers Dichtungen nach ihrem hisiorischen Zusammenhang (Leipzig, 
1837-1839). By these works he becrime a rccogiiize-cl exponent of 
orthodox Tiegoliauisra. (3) Historical : Geschichte der Rechts^ und 
Staatsprinzipien scit der Refortnation bis auf die Gegenwart (Leipzig, 
1848-1852); Die Kbnigc (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1853). 

HINSCHTUS, PAUL (1835-1898), German jurist, was the son 
of Franz Sales August Hinschius (1807-1877), and was born in 
Berlin on the 25th of December 1835. His father was not only 
a scientific jurist, but also a lawyer in large practice in Berlin. 
After working under his fallier, Hinschius in 1852 began to study 
jurisprudence at Heidelberg and Berlin, the teacher who had 
most influence upon him being Aemilius Ludwig Richter (1808^- 
1864), to whom he afterwards ascribed the great revival of the 
study of ecclesiastical law in Germany. In 1855 Hin.schius took 
the degree of doctor uiriusque juris, and in 1859 was admitted to 
the juridical faculty of Berlin. In 1863 he went as professor 
extraordinarius to Halle, returning in the same capacity to 
Berlin in 1865 ; and in 1868 became professor ordinarius at the 
university of Kiel, which he represented in the Prussian Upper 
House (1870-1871). He also assisted his father in editing the 
Preussische Amvaltszeilung from 1862 to 1866 and the Zeilschrifi 
fiir Gesetzgelmng und Rechtspflege in Preussen from 1867 to 1871. 
In 1872 he was appointed professor ordinarius of ecclesia.stical 
law at Berlin. In the same year he took part in the conferences 
of the ministry of ecclesiastical affairs, which issued in the famous 
“ Falk laws."*^ In connexion with the developments of the 
Kulturkampf which resulted from the Falk laws,” he wrote 
several treatises: c,g, on “The Attitude of the German State 
Governments towards the Decrees of the Vatican ('ouncil ” 
(1871), on “ The Prussian Church Laws of 1873 ” (1873), “ I'lie 
Prussian Church I^ws of the years 1874 and 1875 ” (1875), 
“The Pnissian Church Law of 14th July 1880” (1881). He 
sat in the Reichstag as a National Liberal from 1872 to 1878, 
and again in 1881 and 1882, and from 1889 onwards he repre- 
sented the university of Berlin in the Prussian Upper House. 
He died on the 13th of December 1898. 

The two great works by which Hinschius astablished his fame 
are the Decretales Pseudo- Isidorianae et capiitda AngUramni \ 
(2 parts, Leipzig, 1863) and Das Kirchenrecht der KcUholiken 
und Proiestanten in Deutschland, vols. i.-vi. (Berlin, 1869-1877). 
The first of these, for which during i860 and 1861 he had gathered 
materials in Italy, Spain, France, England, Scotland, Ireland, j 
Holland and Belgium, was the first critical edition of the False i 
Decretals. His most monumental work, however, is the Kirchen- 
recht, which remains incomplete. The six volumes actually 
published {System des katholischen Kirchenrechts) cover only 
book i. of the work as planned ; they are devoted to an exhau.stive 
historical and analytical study of the Roman Catholic hierardiy 
and its government of the church. The work is planned with 
special reference to Germany ; but in fact its scheme embraces 
the whole of the Roman Catholic organization in its principles 
and practice. Unfortunately even this part of the work remains 
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incomplete ; two chapters of book i. and the whole of book ii., 
which was to have dealt with “ the rights and duties of the 
members of the hierarchy,” remain unwritten ; the most notable 
omis.sion is that of the ecclesiastical law in relation to the regular 
orders. Incomplete as it is, however, the Kirchenrecht remains 
a work of the highest scientific authority. Epoch-making in 
its application of the modern historical method to the study of 
ecclesiastical law in its theory and practice, it has become the 
model for the younger school of canonists. 

the articles s.v. by 1-'. Scckcl in llerzog-Hauck, Rcalencyklo- 
pddie (3rf:l c<l., 1900), ancl by Ulrich Stoilz in ll>c AUgemeine deutsche 
\ Biographic, vol. 50 (t^Mp/ig, 1905). 

[ HINTERLAND (German for “ the land behind ”), the region 
lying behind a coast or river line, or a country dependent for 
trade or commerce on any other region. In the purely physical 
sense “ interior ” or “ back country ” is more commonly used, 
but the word has gained a distinct political significance. It 
first came into prominence during 1883 1885, when Germany 
insisted that she had a right to exercise jurisdiction in the 
territory behind those parts of the African coast that she had 
occupied. The “ doctrine of the hinterland ” was that th(r 
possessor of the littoral was entitled to as much of the back 
country as geographically, economically or politically was 
dependent upon the coast lands, a doctrine which, in the space 
of ten years, led to the partition of Africa between various 
European powers. 

HINTON, JAMES (1822-1875), Fnglish surgeon and author, 
.son of John Howard Hinton (1791-1873), liaptist minister and 
author of the History and Topography of the United States and 
other works, was born at Reading in 1822. He was educated 
at his grandfather’s school near Oxford, and at the Noncon- 
formist school at Harpenden, and in 1838, on his father’s removal 
to London, was apprenticed to a woollen-draper in Whitechapel. 
After retaining this situation about a year he became clerk in 
an insurance office. His evenings were spent in intense study, 
and this, joined to the ardour, amounting to morbidness, of his 
interest in moral problems, so affected his health that in his 
nineteenth year he resolved to seek refuge from his own thoughts 
by running away to sea. His intention having, however, been 
discovered, he was sent, on the advice of the ]>hysician who 
was consulted regarding his health, to St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital to study for the medical profession. After receiving his 
diploma in 1847, was for some time assisUint surgeon at 
Newport, Essex, but the .same year he went out to Sierra Leone 
to take medical efiarge of tlie free labourers on their voyage 
thence to Jamaicji, where he stiiyed some time. He returned 
to England in 1850, and entered into partnership with a surgeon 
in London, where he soon had liis interest awakened specially 
in aural surgery, and gave also much of his attention to physiology. 
He made ills first appearance as an author in 1856 by contribut- 
ing papers on physiological and ethical subjects to the Christian 
Spectator; and in 1859 he published Man and his Dwelling- 
place. A series of pajiers entitled “ Physiological Riddles,” 
in the CornhiU Magazine, afterwards published as Life in Nature 
(1862), as well as another series entitled TIwughLs on Health 
(1871), proved his aptitude for popular scientific exposition. 
After i)eing appointed aural surgeon to Guy’s Hospital in 1863, 
he sp>eedily acquired a reputation as the most skilful aural 
surgeon of his day, which was fully borne out by his works, 
An Atlas of Diseases of the membrana iympani (1874), and 
Questions of Aural Surgery (1874). But his health broke down, 
and in 1874 he gave up practice ; and he died at the Azores of 
acute inflammation of the brain on the i6th of December 1875. 
In addition to the works already mentioned, he was the author 
of The Mystery of Pain (1866) and The Place of the Physician 
(1874). On account of their fresh and vigorous discussion of 
many of the important moral and social problems of the time, 
his writings had a wide circulation on both sides oJ the Atlantic. 

His Life and Letters, edited by Kllice Hopkins, witli an intrcxluction 
by Sir W. W. Gull, appeared in 1H78. 

HIOGO [Hyogo], a town of Japan in the province of Settsu, 
Nippon, on the western sliore of the bay of Osaka, adjoining 
the foreign settlement of Kobe, 21 m. W. of Osaka by rail. Hie 
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superstition aside^ and to base the practice of medicine on the prin- 
ciples of inductive philosophy. It is impossible to trace directly 
the influence exercised upon him by the great men of his time, 
but one cannot fail to connect his emancipation of medicine from 
superstition with the widespread ix)wer exercised over Greek life 
and thouglit by the living work of Socrates, Plato, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus and Thucydides. It was a 
period of great intellectual development, and it only needed a 
powerful mind such as his to bring to bear upon medicine the 
same influences which were at work in other sciences. It must be 
remembered lliat his training was not altogether bad, although 
superstition entered so largely into it. He had a great master in 
Democritus, the originator of the doctrine of atoms, and there is 
every reason to believe that the various “ asclepia ” were very 
carefully conducted hospitals for the sick, possessing a curious 
system of case-books, in the form of votive tablets, left by the 
patients, on which were recorded the symptoms, treatment and 
result of each case. He had these records at his command ; and 
he had the opportunity of observing the system of training and 
the treatment of injuries in the gymnasia. One of his great 
merits is that he was the first to dissociate medicine from priest- 
craft, and to direct exclusive attention to the natural history of 
disease. How strongly his mind revolted against the use of 
charms, amulets, incantations and such devices appears from his 
writings ; and he has expressly recorded, as underlying all his 
practice, the conviction that, however diseases may be regarded 
from the religious point of view, they must all be scientifically 
treated as subject to natural laws {De ahe, 29). Nor was he 
anxious to maintain the connexion between philosophy and 
medicine which had for long existed in a confused and confusing 
fashion.^ His knowledge of anatomy, physiology and pathology 
was necessarily defective, the respect in which the dead body was 
held by the Greeks precluding him from practising dissection ; 
thus we find him writing of the tissues without distinguishing 
between the various textures of the body, confusing arteries, 
veins and nerves, and speaking vaguely of the muscles as 

flesh.” Ihit when we come to study his observations on the 
natural history of disease as presented in the living subject, we 
recognize at once the presence of a great clinical physician. 
Hippocrates based his principles and practice on the th(»ory of 
the existence of a spiritual restoring essence or principle, <f»e(rts', 
the vis medicairix naturae, in the management of which the art 
of the physician consisted. This art could, he held, be only 
obtained by the applic.ation of experience, not only to disease at 
large, but to disease in the individual. He strongly deprecated 
blind empiricism ; the aphorism “ 17 irtlpa. y k/ho k 

Xtikeiry ” (whether it be his or not), tersely illustrates his position. 
Holding firmly to the principle, vovo’tov lyrpol, he did not 

allow himself to remain inac tive in the presence of disease ; he 
was not a merely expectant ” physician ; as Sydenham puts it, 
his practice was “ the support of enfeebled and the coercion of 
outrageous nature.” He largely employed powerful medicines 
and blocxi-letting both ordinary and by cupping. He advises, 
however, great caution in their application. He placed great 
dependence on diet and regimen, and here, quaint as many of his 
directions may now sound, not only in themselves, but in the 
reasons given, there is much which is still adliered to at the 
present day. His treatise lUpl depwv, vSdrwv, nal roirtov (Airs, 
Waters, and Places) contains the first enunciation of the principles 
of public health. Although the treatises ri€pt KpurlpMv cannot 
be accepted as authentic, we find in the Ufwyvtao-riKov evidence of 
the acuteness of observation in the manner in which the occur- 
rence of critical days in disease is enunciated. His method of 
reporting ciises is most interesting and instructive ; in them we 
can read how thoroughly he had separated himself from the 
priest-physician. Laennec, to wbom we are indebted for tlie 
practice of auscultation, freely admits that the idea was suggested 
to him by study of Hippocrates, who, treating of the presence of 
morbid fluids in the thorax, gives very particular directions, by 

* *' Hippocrates Cous, primus quidera cx omnibus memoria 
(lignus, ab studio sapientiae discipUuam lianc separavit, vir ct arte 
et facundia insignis (Celsus, De medicina). 


means of succussion, for arriving at an opinion regarding their 
nature. Laennec says, Hippociute avait tent6 Tauscultation 
immediate.” Although the treatise Utpl rov(nt>v is doubtfully 
from the pen of Hippocrates, it contains strong evidence of 
having been the work of his grandson, representing the views of 
the Father of Medicine. Although not accurate in the conclusions 
reached at the time, the value of the method of diagnosis is 
shown by the retention in modem medicine of the name and the 
practice of “ Hippocratic succussion.” The power of graphic 
description of phenomena in the Hippocratic writings is illus- 
trated by the retention of the term ” facies Hippocratica,” 
applied to the appearance of a moribund person, pictured in tlie 
Prognostics, In surgery his writings are important and interest- 
ing, but they do not bear the same character of caution as the 
treatises on medicine ; for instance, in the essay On Injuries of 
tile Head, he advocates the operation ” of trephining ” more 
strongly and in wider classes of cases than w^ould be w^arranted 
by the experience of later times. 

The Hipfiocratic Collection consists of eighty-seven treatises, of 
wliich a part only can be accepted as genuine. The collection has 
been submitted to tlie closest criticism in ancient and modem times 
l)y .a large number of commentators (for full list of the early com- 
mentators, see Adams’s Gemnne Works of Hippocrates^ Sydenham 
Society, i. 27, 28). The treatises liave been classified according 
to (x) the direct evidence of ancient writiTS, (2) peculiarities of style 
and method, and (3) the presence of anachronisms and of opinions 
opposed to the general Hi])pocratic teaching — greatest weight 
being attached to the opinions of Trotian and Galen. The general 
estimate of commentators is thus stated by Adams : The peculiar 
style and method of Hippocrate^s are held to be conciseness of 
expression, great condensation of matter, and disposition to regard 
all jirofessional subjects in a practical point of view, to eschew 
subtle hy])Otheses and modt‘S of treatment based on vague ab- 
stractions.’’ The treatises have been groujied in the four following 
sections : (i) genuine ; (2) those consisting of notes taken l>y 

students and collected after the death of Hipfiocrates ; (3) essays 
by disciples; (.j) those utterly .spurious. Littre accepts the following 
thirteen as absolutely genuine: (i) On Ancient Medicine, (Ilepi 
Iri'^fnKTjs) ; (2) The Prognostics {WpaypucrriKov) ; (3) The 

Aphorisms (’A0ogt<r^ol) ; (4) The Epidemics^ i. and iii, (’KrrtST/.atwi' 
d hal y') ; (5) On Rcgimm in Acute Diseases (Jlr^i Sialrijs ; 

8 On Airsy WaterSy and Places (Ilegl diptoPy Kal rbirw:) ; 

On the Articulations {\Up\ UpOptap) \ (8) On Pracinres (\Upl dypCjp) ; 
(0) The Insirume^its of Reduction The Physician* s 

iistahlishmcnty or Surgeiy (Kar’ Irp-ptiov) ; (ii) On Injuries of the 
Head {lUpi twp iv Kt^aXy rpupdrur) ; (12) 2 'hc Oath ("OpAros) ; 

(13) The Law Of tliesc Adams accepts as certainly genuine 

the 2nd, 6th, 5th, 3rd {7 books), 4th, 7th, 8th, gth and 12th, and as 
'* pretty confidently acknowlctdged as genuine, although tlie evidence 
in their favour is not so strong,” the ist, loth and i3tli, and, in 
addition, (14) On Ulcers (Ile/S iXsCov) ; (15) On Pistulae (\Upl 

avplyytav) ; (i6) On Hemorrhoids (llepi atpo/ijiotdufp) ; (17) On the 
Sacred Disease (lie/)! votxrov). Accorclmg to the sceptical 

anrl Romewdiat subjective criticism of Ermerins, the whole collection 
is to be regarded as spurious except EpidemieSy books i. and iii. 
(with a few interpolations), On Airs, Waters, and Places, On Injuries 
of the Head (” insigne fra^ientum libri Hippocratei ”), the former 
portion of the treatise On Regitnen in Acute Diseases, and the 
” obviously Hippocratic ” fragments of the Coan Prognostics. 
Perhaps also the Oath may be accepted as genuine ; its comparative 
antiquity is not denied. The Aphorisms are certainly later and 
inferior. In the other non-Hippocratic writings Ermerins thinks he 
can distinguish the hands of no fewer than nineteen different authors, 
most of them anonymous, and some of them very late. 

The earliest Greek edition of the Hippocratic writings is that wliich 
was published by Aldus and Asulanus at Venice in 1526 (folio) ; 
it was speedily followed by tliat of Frobeniu.s, which is much more 
accurate and complete (fol., Basel, 1538). Of the numerous sub- 
sequent editions, probably the best w^as that of Foesius (Frankfort, 
1595, 1621, GxMicva, 1657), until the publication of the great works 
of Littre, (Euvres computes d*IIippocrate, traduction nouvelle avee 
le texte grec eu regard, collationnie sur les manuscrits et ioutes les 
editions, accompagn^e d*une introduction, de commentaires midicaux, 
de variantes, et de notes philologiqucs (10 vols., Paris, 1839-1861), 
and of F. Ermerins, Hippderatis et aliorum medicorum veterum 
reliquiae (3 vols., Utrecht, 1859-1864). See also Adams (as cited 
aliove), and Kcinhold’s Hippocrates (2 vols., Athens, 1864-1867). 
Daremberg's edition of the (Euvres choisies (2nd ed., Paris, 1855) 
includes the Oath, the Law, the Prorrhetics, book i., the Prognostics, 
On Airs, Waters, and Places, Epidemics, books i. and iii., Regimen, 
and Aphorisms, Of the separate works attributed to Hippocrates 
the editions and translations are almost innumerable ; of the 
Prognostics, for example, seventy editions are known, while of the 
Aphorisms there are said to exist as many as three hundred. For 
some notice of the Arabic, Syriac and Hebrew translations of works 
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professedly by Jlippocrates (Ibukrat or Bukrat), tlie number of 
which greatly exceeds that of the extant Greek originals, reference 
may be made to Fliigers contribution to the article Hippokrates ** 
in the Encyklopddie of Ersch and Gruber. They have beeti parrially 
catalogued by Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Graeca, (J. B. T.) 

HIFTOCRENE (the fountain of the horse/* 7) wrirow Kprfvii), 
the spring on Mt Helicon, in Boeotia, which, like the other 
spring there, Aganippe, was sacred to the Muses and Apollo, 
and hence taken as the source of poetic inspiration. The spring, 
surrounded by an ancient wall, is now known as Kryopegadt or 
the cold spring. According to the legend, it was produced by 
the stamping of the hoof of Bellerophon’s horse Pegasus, The 
same story accounts for the Hippocrene in Troezen and the 
spring Pcirene at Corinth. 

HIPPODAMUS, of Miletus, a Greek architect of the 5th 
century b.c. It was he who introduced order and regularity 
into the planning of cities, in place of the previous intricacy 
and confusion. For Pericles he planned the arrangement of 
the harbour-town Peiracus at Athens. When the Athenians 
founded Thurii in Italy he accompanied the colony as architect, 
and afterwards, in 408 b.c., he superintended the building of 
the new city of Rhodes. His schemes consisted of series of broad, 
straight streets, cutting one another at right angles. 

HIPPODROME (Gr. i7nro8/)o/io^‘, from iXTro^, horse, and 
racecourse), the course provided by the Greeks for 
horse and cliariot racing ; it corresponded to the Roman circus, 
except that in the latter only four chariots ran at a time, whereas 
ten or more contended in the Greek games, so that the width 
was far greater, being about 400 ft., the course being 600 to 
700 ft. long. The Greek hippodrome was usually set out on the 
slope of a hill, and the ground taken from one side served to 
form the embankment on the other side. One end of the 
hippodrome was semicircular, and the other end square with 
an extensive portico, in front of which, at a lower level, were 
tlie stalls for the horses and chariots. The modem hippodrome 
is more for equestrian and other displays than for horse racing. 
The Hippodrome in Paris somewhat rcsemldes the Roman 
amphitheatre, being open in tlie centre to the sky, with seats 
round on rising levels. 

HIPPOLYTUS, in Greek legend, son of Theseus and llippolyte, 
queen of the Amazons (or of her sister Antiopc), a famous hunter 
and charioteer and favourite of Artemis. His stepmother 
Phaedra became enamoured of him, but, finding her advances 
rejected, she hanged herself, leaving a letter in which she accused 
Hippolytus of an attempt upon her virtue. Theseu.s thereupon 
drove his son from his pre.sence with curses and called upon his 
father Poseidon to destroy him. While Hippolytus was driving 
along the shore at Troezen (the scene of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides), a sea-monster (a bull or phoca) sent by Poseidon 
emerged from the waves ; the horses were scared, Hippolytus 
was thrown out of the chariot, and was dragged along, entangled 
in the reins, until he died. According to a tradition of Epidaurus, 
Asclepius restored him to life at the request of Artemis, who 
removed him to Italy (see Virbiu.s). At Tmezen, where he had 
a special sanctuary and priest, and was worshipped with divine 
honours, the story of his death was denied. Ho was said to 
have been rescued by the gods at the critical moment, and to 
have been placed amongst the stars as the Charioteer (Auriga). 
It was also the custom of the Troezenian maidens to cut off a 
lock of their hair and to dedicate it to Hippolytus before marriage 
(see Frazer on Pausanias ii. 32. i). Well-known classical 
parallels to the main theme are Bellerophon and Antea (or 
Stheneboea) and Peleus and Astydamia. The story was the 
subject of two plays by Euripides (the later of which is extant), 
of a tragedy by Seneca and of Racine’s Phedre. A trace of it 
has survived in the legendary death of the apocryphal martyr 
Hippolytus, a Roman officer who was tom to pieces by wild 
horses as a convert to Christianity (see J. J. Dollinger, Htp- 
polyius and Callistus, Eng. tr. by A. Plummer, 1876, pp. 28-39, 
51-60). 

According to the older explanations, Hippolytus represented 
the sun, which sets in the sea (cf. the scene of his death and the 
story of Phaethon), and Phaedra the moon, which travels behind 
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the sun, but is unable to overtake it. It is more probable, 
however, that he was a local hero famous for his chastity, perhaps 
originally a priest of Artemis, worshipped as a god at Troezen, 
where he was closely connected and sometimes confounded with 
Asclepius. It is noteworthy that, in a speech put into the mouth 
of Theseus by Euripides, the father, who of course believes his 
wife’s story and regards Hippolytus as a hypocrite, throws his 
son's pretended misogyny and asceticism (Orphism) in his 
teeth. This seems to point to a struggle between a new ritual 
and that of Poseidon, the chief deity of Troezen, in which the 
representative of the intruding religion meets his death through 
tlie agency of the offended god, as Orpheus {q.v.) was torn to 
pieces by the votaries of the jeak>u.s Dionysus. According to 
S. Reinach {Archtv fiir Religionstvissenschafl, x., 1907, p. 47), 
the Troezenian Hippolytus was a horse, the hypost;isis of an 
equestrian divinity periodically torn to pieces by the faithful, 
who called them.selves, and believed themselves to be, horses. 
Death was followed by resuscitation, as in the similar myths 
of Adonis (tlie sacred boar), Orpheus (the fox), Pentheus (the 
fawn), Phaethon (the white sun-horse). 

See WUamowilz-Mollcnclortf’s Introduction to his German transla- 
tion of Eurimdes* Hippolytus (1891) ; A. Kalkmann, He Hippolytis 
Euripideis (Bonn, 1882) ; and (for repro.sentatic)ji.s in art) Ober 
Darstellunj? dcr HippolytussiiRe ” in Archaologische Zeitung (xli. 

I J* R- Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens 
(1890), cl. 

HIPPOLYTUS) a writer of the early Church. The myster>' 
which enveloped the person and writing.s of Hippolytus,^ one of 
the mo.st prolific eccIesiasticiU writers of early times, had some 
light thrown upon it for the first lime about the middle of the 
19th centur}’ ].)y the discovery of the so-called PJulosophunirna 
(see below). Assuming this writing to be the work of Hippolytus, 
the information given in it as to the autluir and his times can be 
combined with other traditional daU^ to form a tolerably clear 
picture. Hippolytus must have been born in the second half of 
the 2nd century, probably in Rome. Photius describes liim in 
his HibUolheca (cod. 121) as a disi'iple of Irenacus, and from the 
context of this piLssage it is supposed that we may conclude tliat 
Hippolytus himself so styled liiniself. But this is not ccrbiin, and 
even if it were, it does not necessarily imply tliat Hippolytus 
enjoyed the personal teaching of the celebrated Gallic bishop; 
it may perhaps merely refer to that relat ion of Ids tlieological 
system to tlmt of irenaeu.s which can easily Ixj traced in his 
writings. As a presbyter of the church at Rome under Bishop 
Zephyrinus (199-217), Hippolytus was distinguished for his 
learning and elocpicnce. It was at this time that Origen, then a 
young man, heard him preach (Hiercjn. Vir. ill. 61 ; cp. Euseb. 
H.E. vi. 14, 10). It w^as probaby not long before questions of 
theology and church discipline brought him into direct conflict with 
Zephyrinus, or at any rate with his successor Calixtus I. (q.v.). 
He accused the bisliop of favouring the Qiristological heresies 
of the Monarchians, and, further, of suln'crting the discipline of 
the Church by Ids lax action in receiving back into the Church 
those guilty of gross offences. The result W'as a schism, and for 
perliaps over ten years Hippolytus stood as bishop at the head of 
a separate church. Then came the persecution under Maximimis 
tlie Thracian. Hippolytus and Pontius, who was then bishop, 
were transported in 235 to Sardinia, where it would seem that 
lx)th of them died. From the so-called chronograph of the year 
354 {Catalogus Liberianus) we Icam that on the 13th of August, 
probably in 236, the bodies of the exiles were interred in Rome 
and that of Hippolytus in the cemetery on the Via Tiburtina. 
So we must suppose that before his death the schismatic was 
received again into the bosom of the Church, and this is confirmed 
by the fact that his memory was henceforth celebrated in the 
Church as that of a holy martyr. Pope Damasus T. dedicated to 
him one of his famous epi^ams, and Prudentius(P^m/^/>^fl«<?«, 1 1) 
drew a highly coloured picture of his gniesome death, the details 
of which are certainly purely legcndar}’^: the myth of Hippolytus 
the son of Theseus was transferred to the Christian martyr. Of 
the historical Hippolytus little remained in the memory of after 

* According to Uie legend St Hippolytus wzis a Homan soldier 
who was converted by St LawTence. 
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ages. Neither Eusebius (H.E, vi. 20, 2) nor Jerome ( Vir, ill, 61) 
knew that the author so much read in the East and the Roman 
saint were one and the same person. The notice in the Chronicon 
Paschale preserves one slight reminiscence of the historical facts, 
namely, that Hippolytus’s episcopal see was situated at Portus 
near Rome. In 1551 a marble statue of a seated man was found 
in the cemetery of the Via Tiburtina : on the sides of the 
seat were carved a paschal cycle, and on the back the titles of 
numerous writings. It was the statue of Hippolytus, a work 
at any rate of the 3rd century ; at the time of Pius IX. it 
was placed in the Lateran Museum, a record in stone of a lost 
tradition. 

Hippolytus’s voluminous writings, which for variety of 
subject can be compared with those of Origen, embrace the 
spheres of exegesis, homiletics, apologetics and polemic, chrono- 
graphy and ecclesiastical law. His works have unfortunately 
come down to us in such a fragmentary condition that it is 
difficult to obtain from them any very exact notion of his intel- 
lectual and literary importance. Of his exegetical works the best 
preserved are the Commentary on the Prophet Daniel and the 
Commentary on the Song of Songs, In spite of many instances of 
a want of taste in his typology, they are distinguished by a certain 
sobriety and sense of proportion in his exegesis. We are unable 
to form an opinion of Hippolytus as a preacher, for the Homilies 
on the Feast of Epiphany which go under his name are wrongly 
attributed to him. He wrote polemical works directed against 
the pagans, the Jews and heretics. The most important of these 
polemical treatises is the Refutation of all Heresies, which has 
come to be known by the inappropriate title of the Philoso- 
phumena. Of its ten books, the second and third are lost ; 
Book i. was for a long time printed (with the title Philoso- 
phumena) divaong the works of Origen ; Books iv.-x. were found in 
1842 by the Greek Minoides Mynas, without the name of the 
author, in a MS. at Mount Athos. It is nowadays universally 
admitted that Hippolytus was the author, and that Books i. and 
iv.-x. belong to the same work. The importance of the work has, 
however, been much overrated ; a close examination of the 
sources for the exposition of the Gnostic system which is con- 
tained in it has proved that the information it gives is not 
always trustworthy. Of the dogmatic works, that on Christ and 
Antichrist survives in a complete state. Among other things it 
includes a vivid account of the events preceding the end of the 
world, and it was probably written at the time of the persecu- 
tion under Septimius Severus, i,e, alxnit 202. The influence of 
Hippolytus was felt chiefly through his works on chronographic 
and ecclesiastical law. His chronicle of the world, a compilation 
embracing the whole period from the creation of the world up to 
the year 234, formed a basis for many chronographical works 
both in the East and West. In the great compilations of eccle- 
siastical law which arose in the East since the 4th century (see 
below ; also Apostolic CoN.STiTUTK)Ns)much of the material w^as 
taken from the writings of Hippolytus ; how much of this is 
genuinely his, how much of it worked over, and how much of it 
wrongly attributed to him, can no longer be determined beyond 
dispute even by the most learned investigation. 

Bibliography. — The edition of J. A. Fabricius, Hippolyti opera 
graece ct latine [2 vols., Hamburg, 171O-1718, reprinted in (lallandi. 
Bibliotheca veierum pairum (vol. ii., 1706), and Migne, Cursus 
patrol, ser. Graeca, vol. x.) is out of date. The preparation of a 
complete critical edition has been undertaken by the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences. The task is one of extraordinary difficulty, 
for the textual problems of the various writings are complex 
and cxinfused : the Greek original is extant in a few cases only 
(the Commentary on Daniel ^ the Refutation, on Antichrist, parts of 
the Chronicle, and some fragments) ; for the rest we are dependent 
on fragments of translations, chiefly Slavonic, all of which are not 
even published. Of the Academy's edition one volume was published 
at ^rlin in 1897, containing the Commentaries on Daniel and on 
the Song of Songs, the treatise on Antichrist, and the Lesser Exege- 
tical and Homiletic Works, edited by Nathanael Bonwctsch and Hans 
Achelis. The Commentary on the Song of Songs has also been 
published by Bonwetsch (Leiprig, 1902) in a German translation 
bas^ on a Russian translation by N. Marr of the Grusian (Georgian) 
text, and he added to it (Leipzig, 1904) a translation of various small 
exegetical pieces, which are preserved in a Georgian version only 
CThe Blessing of Jacob, The Blessing of Moses, The Narrative of 
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David and Goliath), A great part of the original of tiie Chronicle 
has been published by Adolf Bauer (Leipzig, 1905) from the Coden 
Matritensis Graecus, 221, For tlie Refutation we are still dependent 
on the editions of Miller (Oxford, 1851), Duncker and Schneidewin 
(Gottingen, 1859), and Cruice (Paris, i860). An English translation 
is to be found m the Ante-Nicene Christian Library (Edinburgh, 
1868-1869). 

See Bunsen, Hippolytus and his Age (1852, 2nd ed., 1854 ; Ger. 
ed., 1853) ; Dollinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus (Regensb. 1853 ; 
Eng. transl., Edinb., 1876) ; Gerhard Ficker, Studlen zur Hippolyt- 
frage (^pzig, 1893) ; Hans Achclis, Hippolytstudien (Leipzig, 1897) ; 
Karl Johannes Neumann, Hippolytus von Rom in seiner Stellung zu 
Stoat und Welt, part i. (Leipzig, 1902) ; Adh^mar d’Al^s, La Thiologie 
de Saint Hippolyte (Pans, 1906). (G. K.) 

HIPPOLYTUS, THE CANONS OF. This book stands at the 
head of a series of Church Orders, which contain instructions in 
regard to the choice and ordination of Christian ministers, regula- 
tions as to widows and virgins, conditions of reception of converts 
from heathenism, preparation for and administration of baptism, 
rules for the celebration of the eucharist, for fasting, daily prayers, 
charity suppers, memorial meals, first-fruits, &c. We shall give 
(i) a description of the book as we have it at present ; (2) a brief 
statement of its relation to allied documents ; (3) some remarks 
on the evidence for its date and authorship. 

I. We possess the Canons of Hippolytus only in an Arabic 
version, itself made from a Coptic version of the original Greek. 
Attention w^as called to the book by Wansleben and Liidolf 
towards the end of the 17th century, but it was only in 1870 that 
it was edited by Tlaneberg, who added a Latin translation, and 
so made it generally accessible. In 1891 H. Achelis reproduced 
this translation in a revised form, embodying it in a synopsis 
of allied documents. He suspected much interpolation and 
derangement of order, and consequently rearranged its con- 
tents with a free hand. In 1900 a German translation was made 
by H. Riedel, based on fresh MSS. These showed tliat the book, 
as hitherto edited, had been thrown into disorder by the displace- 
ment of two pages near the end ; they also removed other 
difficulties upon which the theory of interpolation had been 
based. Further discoveries, to be spoken of presently, have 
added to our materials for the study of the book. 

The book is attributed to “ Hippolytus, the chief of the bisliops 
of Home," and is divided into thirty-eight canons, to which short 
headings are prefixed. This division is certainly not original, but 
it is convenient for purposes of reference. Canon i is prefatory ; 
it contains a brief confession of faith in the Trinity, and especially 
in the Word, the Son of God ; and it speaks of the ex]>ulsion of 
heretics from the Church. Canon.s 2-5 give regulations for the 
selection and ordination of bishoyxs, presbyters anti deacons. The 
bi.shop is chOwSen by the wJ)f>le congregation : " one of the bisliops 
and presbyters " is to lay hands upon him and say a prayer which 
follows (3) : he is at once to proceed w'ith " the offering," taking 
up the eucharistic service at the point where the sursum corda 
comes in. A ])resbyler (4) is to be ordained with the same jirayer 
as a bi.shop, " witli the exception of tlic word bishop " ; but he is 
given no jxiwer of ordination (this appears to he inconsistent with 
c. 2). The duties of a deacon are described, and the prayer of his 
ordination follows (5). Canons 6-9 deal with various clas.ses in the 
Clmrch. One who has sullcred punishment for the faith (6) is to 
be counted a presbyter without ordination ; " his confe-ssion is his 
ordination." Keaciers and sub-deacons (7) are given tlie Gospel, 
but are not ordained by laying-on of hands. A claim to ordination 
on the ground of gifts of healing (8) is to be admitted, if the facts 
are clear and the healing is from God. Widows are not ordained 
(9) : " ordination is for men only." Canons 10-15 dcscrilic con- 
ditions for the admission of converts. Certain occupations are 
incompatible willi Christian life : only under comjmlsion may a 
Christian be a soldier. Canons 16-18 deal chiefly with regulations 
concerning women. Canon 19 is a long one dealing with catechumens, 
preparation for baptism, administration of that sacrament, and of 
the cucliarist for Uie newly baptized. The candidate is twice 
anointed : first, with the oil of exorcism, after he has said, with his 
face westward, " I renounce thee, O devil, and all tliy following " ; 
and, again, immediately after the baptism. As he stands in tlie 
water, he declares his faith in response to an interrogatory creed ; 
and after each of the three clauses he is immersed. After the 
second anointing the bishop gives tlianks " for that Thou hast made 
them worthy that they should be born again, and hast poured out 
Thy Holy Ghost upon them, so that they may belong, each one of 
them, to the body of the Church " : he signs them with the cross 
on tlieir foreheads, and kisses tliem. The eucliarist then proceeds : 
" the bishop gives them of the body of Christ and says, This is the 
body of Christ, and they answer Amen " ; and similarly for the cup. 
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Milk and honey are then given to them as being bom a second 
lime as little children/’ A warning is added against eating anything 
before communicating. Canons 20-22 deal with fast-days, daily 
services in church, and the fast of the passover-week. Canon 23 
seems as if it closed the series, spestking, as it does, of ” our brethren 
the bishops ” who in their cities have made regulations “ according 
to the commands of our fathers the apostles " let none of our 
succes.sors alter them ; because it saith that the teaching is greater 
than the sea, and hath no end." We pass on, however, to regulations 
alx>ut the sick (24) who are to be visited by the bishop, " because 
it is a great thing for the sick that the high-priest should visit them 
(for the sliadow of Peter healed the sick).” Canons 25-27 deal again 
with prayers and church-services. The '* seven hours " are specified, 
with reasons for their observance (25) : attendance at sermons is 
urged (26), " for the Lord is in the ]>lace where his lordship is pro- 
claimed " (comp. Didachd 4, part of the Two Ways), When there 
are no prayers in church, reading at home is enjoined (27) : ’* let 
the sun each morning see the book upon thy knees " (comp. Ath. 
Ad § 12, " Let the sun when he arise th sec the book in thy 
1 lands *‘). Prayer must be preceded by the washing of the hands. 
"No believer must take food before communicating, especially 
on fast-days " : only believers may communicate (28). The sacred 
elements must be guarded, " lest anything fall into the cup, and it 
I>e a sin unto death for the presbyters." No crumb must be dropped, 
" lest an evil spirit get possession of it." Canons 30-35 contain 
various rules, and specially deal with suppers for the poor {i.e, 
ai>apae) and memorial feasts. Then we have a prayer for the offering 
of first-fruits (3O) ; a direction that ministers sliall wear fair garments 
at " tlie my.steries " (37) ; and a command to watch during the 
night of the resurrection (38). The last canon hereupon passes into 
a general exhortation to right living, which forms a sixth part of 
tlic wliole book. In Kiedel's translation we read this for the first 
time as a connected whole. It falls into two parts, and describes, 
first, the true life of ordinary Christians, warning them against an 
empty profession, and laying down many precepts of morality; 
and then it addresses itself to the " a.scetc who " wishes to belong 
to the rank of the angels," and who lives a life of solitude and 
])overLy. lie is encouraged by an cxjiosition, on soiriewliat strange 
lines, of the temptations of our I^ord, and is .specially warned against 
s})iritual pride and contempt <jf otlicr men. The Irook closes with 
an appeal for love and mutual service, based on the parables in St 
Matthew xxv, 

2, It is impossible to estimate the position of the Canons of 
Hippolytus without some reference to allied documents (see 
Apostolical Constitutions), (rt) The most important of 
these is what is now commonly called the Egyptian Church 
Order. Tliis is preser\'ed to us in Coptic and Acthiopic versions, 
of wJjich Achclis, in his synopsis, gives German translations. The 
subject-matter and arrangement of these canons correspond 
generally to those of Hippolytus ; but many of the details are 
modified to bring them into accord with a later practice. A 
new light was thrown on the criticism of this work by Hauler’s 
discovery (1900) of a Latin version (of which, unfortunately, 
about half is missing) in the Verona palimpsest, from which 
he has also given us large Latin fragments of the Didascalia 
(which underlies books i.-vi. of the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
which hitherto we have only known from the Syriac). The Latin 
of the Egyptian Church Order is somewhat more primitive than 
the Coptic, and approaches more nearly, at .some points, to the 
Canons of Hippolytus. It has a preface which refers to a treatise 
Concerning Spiritual Gifts, as having immediately preceded it ; 
but neither this not the Coptic-Aethiopic form has either the 
introduction or concluding exhortation which is found in the 
Canons of Hippolytus. (b) The Testament of the Lord is a docu- 
ment in Syriac, of which the opening part had been published 
by Lagarde, and of which Rahmani (1899) given us the whole. 
It professes to contain instructions given by our Lord to the 
apostles after the resurrection. After an introduction containing 
apocalyptical matter, it passes on to give elaborate directions 
for the ordering of the C'hurch, embodying, in a much-expanded 
form, the Egyptian Church Order, and showing a knowledge of 
the preface to that document which appears in the Latin version. 
It cannot be placed with probability earlier than the latter part 
of the 4th century, {c) The Apostolic Constitutions is a composite 
document, which probably belongs to the end of the 4th century. 
Its first six books are an expanded edition of a Didascalia which 
we have already mentioned : its seventh book similarly expands 
and modifies the Didache ; its eighth book begins by treating 
of “ spiritual gifts,” and then in c. 3 passes on to expand in like 
manner the Egyptian Church Order. The hand which has 
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wrought up all these documents has been shown to be that of 
the interpolator of the Ignatian Epistles in the longer Greek 
recension, (d) The Canons of Basil is the title of an Arabic 
work, of which a German translation has been given us by 
Riedel, who thinks that they have come through Coptic from 
an original Greek book. They embody, in a modified form, 
considerable portions of the Canons of Hippolytus. 

3. We now approach the difficult questions of dale and author- 
ship. Much of the material has been quite recently brought to 
light, and criticism has not had time to investigate and pronounce 
upon it. Some provisional remark.s, therefore, are all that can 
prudently be made. It seems plain that we have two lines of 
tradition: (i) The Canons of Hippolytus, followed by the 
Canons of Basil ; (2) the Egyptian ('hurch Order, itself repre- 
sented (a) by the Latin version, the Testament of the Lord, and 
the Apostolic Constitutions, which are linked together by the 
same preface (or portions of it) ; (b) by tl\e ('optic and Aethiopic 
versions. Now, tJie preface of the Latin version points to a time 
when the canons were embodied in a corpus of similar materials, 
or, at the least, were preceded by a work on “ Spiritual Gifts.” 
The Canons of Hippolytus have a wholly different preface, and 
also a long exhortation at the close. The question which criticism 
must endeavour to answer is, whether the Canons of Hippolytus 
are the original from which the Egyptian Church Order is derived, 
or whether an earlier body of canons lies behind them both. 
At present it is probably wise to assume that the Latter is the 
true explanation. For the Canons of Hippolytus appear to 
contain contradictory regulations {e.g. cc. 2 and 4 of the 
presbyters), and also suggest that they have received a consider- 
able supplement (after c. 23). There is, however, no doubt that 
they present us with a more primitive stage of Church life than 
we find in the Egyptian Church Order. The mention of sub- 
deacons (which, after Riedel's fresh manuscript evidence, cannot 
now be dismis.sed as due to interpolation) makes it difficult 
to assign a date much earlier than the middle of the 3rd 
century. 

The Puritan severity of the canons well accords with 
the temper of the writer to whom the Arabic title attributes 
them ; and it is to be noted that the exhorbition at the 
close contains a quotation from 2 Peter actually attributed 
to the apostle, and Hippolytus is perhaps the earliest 
author who can with certainty be said to have used this epistle. 
But the general style of Hippolytus, which is simple, straight- 
forward and strong, is in marked contriist with that of the 
closing passage of the canons ; moreover, his mind, as presented 
to us in his extant writings, appears to be a much larger one than 
that of the writer of these canons ; it is as difficult to think of 
Hippolytus as it would be to think of Origen in such a connexion. 
I low, then, are we to account for the attribution ? There is 
evidence to show that Hippolytus was liighly reverenced through- 
out the East : his writings, which were in Greek, were known, 
but his history was entirely unknown. He was supposed to 
lx; “ a pupil (yvutf}ifjn>^) of apostles ” (Palladius, 4th century), 
and the Arabic title calls him “ chief of the bishops of Rome,'’ 
i.e. archbishop of Rome. It is hard to trust this attribution 
more than the attribution of a Coptic discourse on the Dormitio 
Mariae to “ Evodius, archbishop of the great city Rome, who 
was the second after Peter the aix)stle ” {Texts and Studies, iv. 
2-44) — Evodius being by tradition first bishop of Antioch. 
A whole group of books on ( hurch Order bears the name of 
Clement of Rome ; and the attribution of our canons to Hip- 
polytus may be only an example of the same tendency. I'he 
fact that Hippolytus wrote a treatise Concerning Spiritual Gifts, 
and that some such treatise Ls not only referred to in the Latin 
preface to the Egyptian Church Order, but is actually found 
at the beginning of book viii. of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
introduces an interesting complication; but we cannot here 
pursue the matter further. Dom Morin’s ingenious attribution 
of the canons to Dionysius of Alexandria (on the ground of 
Eusebius, H. A’. vi. 46., 5) cannot be accepted in view of the broader 
church policy which that writer represents. If the Hippolytean 
authorship be given up, it is probable that Egj^pt will make 
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the stron^st claim to be the locality in which the canons were 
compiled in their present form. 

The authorities of chief practical importance are H. Achelis, 
Texte M. Unlers, vi. 4 (1891J ; Kahmani, Testamentum Domini 
(1809) ; Hauler, Didascaliae Apostolorum (1900) ; Riedel, Kitchen- 
ftchUquellsn dti Paturiatchats Alexandtien (1900). (J. A. R.) 

HIPPONAX9 of Ephesus, Greek iambic poet. Expelled from 
Ephesus in 540 B.c. by the tyrant Athenagoras, he took refuge 
in Clazomenac, where he spent the rest of his life in poverty. 
His deformed figure and malicious disposition exposed him to 
the caricature of the Chian sculptors Bupalus and Athenis, upon 
whom he revenged himself by issuing against them a series of 
satires. They are said to have hanged themselves like Lycambes 
and his daughters when assailed by Archilochus, the model and 
predecessor of Hipponax. His coarseness of thought and feeling, 
his rude vocabulary, his want of griice and taste, and his numerous 
allusions to matters of merely local interest prevented his becom- 
ing a favourite in Attica. He was considered the inventor 
of parody and of a peculiar metre, the season or choliamkus, 
which substitutes a spondee for the final iambus of an iambic 
senarius, and is an appropriate form for the burlesque character 
of his poems. 

Fragments in Bergk, Pok'iae lytici Gtacci ; see also B. j. Peltzer, 
De parodica Graecorum poPsi (1855), containing an account of 
Hij^nax and the fragments. 

mPPOPOTAHUS river-horse,” Gr. /'rTros', horse and 
TTOTa/juW, river), the name of the largest representative of the 
non-ruminating artiodactyle ungulate mammals, and its living 
and extinct relatives. Tlie common hippopotamus {UippO' 
potamus amphihius), which formerly inhabited all the great rivers 
of Africa but whose range has now been much restricted, is most 
likely the behemoth of Scripture, and may very probably in 
Biblical times have bt^en found in the Jordan valley, since at a 
still earlier (Pleistocene) epoch it ranged over a large part of 
Europe. It typifies not only a genus, but likewise a family, 
Hippo potamidae, distinguished from its relatives the pigs and 



The Hippopotamus {Hippopotamus amphibius). 


peccaries, or ^uidae, by the following assemblage of characters : 
Muzzle very broad and rounded. Feet short and broad, with 
four subequal toes, bearing short rounded hoofs, and all reaching 
the ground in walking. Incisors not rooted l3ut continuously 
growing ; those of the upper jaw curved and directed down- 
wards ; those of the lower straight and procumbent. Canines 
very large, curved, continuously growing ; upper ones directed 
downwards. Premolars J ; molars Stomach complex. No 
caecum. 

In form the liippopotaraus is a huge, unwieldy creature, 
measuring in the largest specimens fully 14 ft. from the ex- 
tremity of the upper lip to the tip of the tail, while it ordinarily 
attains a length of 12 ft., with a height of 5 ft. at the shoulders, 
and a girth round the thickest part of the body almost equal to 
its length. The small ears are exceedingly flexible, and kept in 
constant motion when the a nima l is seeking to catch a distant 


sound ; the eyes are placed high up on the head, but little below 
the level of the ears ; while the gape is wide, and the upper lip 
thick and bulging so as to cover over even its large tusks when the 
mouth is closed . The molars, which show trefoil-shaped grinding- 
surfaces are well adapted for masticating vegetable substances, 
while the formidable array of long spear-like incisors and curved 
chisel-edged canines or tusks root up rank grass like an agri- 
cultural implement. The legs are short, so that the body is but 
little elevated above the ground ; and the feet, which are small 
in proportion to the size of the animal, terminate in four short 
toes each bearing a small hoof. With the exception of a few tufts 
of hair on the lips, on the sides of the head and neck, and at the 
extremity of the short robust tail, the skin of the hippopotamus, 
some portions of which are 2 in. in thickness, is destitute of 
covering. Hippopotamuses are gregarious animals, living in herds 
of from 20 to 40 individuals on the Imnks and in the beds of 
rivers, in the neighbourhood of which they most readily find 
appropriate food. This consists chiefly of grass and of aquatic 
plants, of which these anirnds consume enormous quantities, the 
stomach being capable of containing from 5 to 6 bushels. They 
feed principally by night, remaining in the water during the day, 
although in districts where they are little disturbed they are less 
exclusively aquatic. In such remote quarters they put their 
heads boldly out of the water to blow, but when rendered sus- 
picious they become exceedingly cautious in this respect, only 
exposing their nostrils above the water, and even this they 
prefer doing amid the shelter of water plants. In spite of their 
enormous size and uncouth form, they are expert swimmers and 
divers, and can remain easily under the water from five to eight 
minutes. They walk on the bottoms of rivers, beneath at least 
I ft. of water. At nightfall they come on land to feed ; and when, 
as often happens on the banks of the Nile, they reach cultivated 
ground, they do immense damage to growing crops, destroying 
by their ponderous tread even more than they devour. To scare 
away these unwelcome visitors the natives in such districts are 
in the habit of kindling fires at night. Although hippopotamuses 
do not willingly go far from the water on which their existence 
depends, they occasionally travel long distances by night in 
search of food, and in spite of their clumsy appearance are able 
to climb steep banks and precipitous ravines with ease. Of a 
wounded hippopotamus which Sir S. Baker saw leaving the 
water and galloping inland, he writes : “ I never could have 
imagined that so unwieldy an animal could have exhibited such 
speed. No man could liave had a chance of escape.” The 
hippopotamus does not confine itself to rivers and lakes, but lias 
been known to prefer the waters of the ocean as its home during 
the day. Of a mild and inoffensive disposition, it seeks to avoid 
collision with man ; when wounded, however, or in defence of 
its young, it exhibits great ferocity, and native canoes are 
capsized and occasionally demolished by its infuriated attacks ; 
the bellowing grunt then becoming loud enough to be heard a 
mile away. As among elephants, so also among hippopotamuses 
there are rogues ” — old bulls which have become soured in 
solitude, and are at all times dangerous. Assuming the offensive 
on every occasion, they attack all and sundry without shadow 
of provoaition ; and the natives avoid their haunts, which are 
usually well known. 

The only other living species is the pygmy hippopotamus, 
H. (Choeropsis) liberiensis, of West Africa, an animal not larger 
than a clumsily made pig of full dimensions, and characterized 
by having generally one (in place of two) pair of incisors. It is 
much less aquatic than its giant relative, having, in fact, the 
habits of a pig. 

A small extinct species {H. lemerlei) inhabited Madagascar at 
a comparatively recent date ; while other dwarf kinds were 
natives of Crete (f/. mintUus) and Malta and Sicily (//. pentlandi) 
during the Pleistocene. A large form of the ordinary species 
(//. amphibius major) was distributed over Europe as far north 
as Yorkshire at the same epoch ; while an allied species (//. 
palaeindicus) inhabited Pleistocene India. Contemporary with 
the latter was, however, a species (H, namadicus) with three 
pairs of incisors ; and “ hexaprotodont ” hippopotamuses arc 
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also characteristic of the Pliocene of India and Burma (H. 
sivalensis and //. iravadicus), and of Algeria, Egypt and southern 
Europe {H, htpponensis). 

For the ancestral genera of the liippopotamns line, see Artio- 

DACTYLA, . (R. L.*) 

HIPPURIC ACID (Gr. Tthtos', horse, ovpov^ urine), ben- 
zoyl glyocoll or benzoyl amidjacetic acid, QHjjNOg or 
Q.IL,CO-NH*CH/CO.fI, an organic acid found in the urine of 
horses and other herbu'^orae. It is excreted when many aromatic 
compounds, such as benzoic acid and toluene, are taken in- 
ternally. J. V. Liebig in 1S29 showed that it differed from benzoic 
acid, and in 1839 detennined its coastitution, while in 1853 
V. Dessaigncs (Ann. 87, p. 325) synthesized it by acting with 
benzoyl chloride on zinc gly cocollide. It is also formed by 
heating benzoic anhydride with glycocoll (Th. Curtius, Ber., 1884, 
17, p. 1662), and by heating benzamide with monochloracetic 
acid. It crystallizes in rhombic prisms which are readily soluble 
in hot water, melt at 187® C. and decompose at about 240® C. It 
is readily hydrolysed by hot caustic alkalis to benzoic acid and 
glycocoll. Nitrous acid converts it into benzoyl gly collie acid, 
C,.H.,CO-()-CIIyCO.,H. Its ethyl ester reacts with hydrazine to 
form hippuryl hydrazine, Q.,H,,CO*NH*CHo*CO‘NH*NH.», which 
was used by Curtius for the preparat ion of azoimide (q.v,), 

HIPURNIAS, a tribe of South American Indians, 2000 or 3000 
in numl^er, living on the river Purus, western Braj^il. Their 
houses are long, low and narrow : the side walls and roof are one,, 
poles being fixed in the ground and then bent together so as to 
meet and form a pointed arch for the cross-sections. They use 
small bark canoes. Their chief weapons arc poisoned arrows. 
Thev have a native god called Guintiniri. 

HIRA, the capital of an Arabian kingdom, founded in the 2nd 
century a.d., on the western edge of Irak, was situated at 32'' 
N., 44‘^ 20' E,, about 4 m. S.E. of modern Nejef, by the Sa’adc 
canal, on the shore of the Bahr Nejef or Assyrium Stagnum. 
Its kings governed tlie western shore of the lower Euphrates and 
of the Persian Gulf, their kingdom extending inland to the con- 
fines of the Nejd. This Lakhmid kingdom was more or less 
dependent, during the four centuries of its existence, on the 
Sassanian empire, to which it formed a sort of buffer state 
towards Arabia. After the battle of Kadesiya and the founding 
of Kufa by the Arabs, Hira lost its importance and fell into 
decay. Tlie ruin mounds covering the ancient site, while ex- 
tensive, are insigniricant in appearance and give no indications 
of the existence of important buildings. 

HIRADO, an island belonging to Japan, 19J m. long and 6 m. 
wide, lying off the west coast of the province of Ilizen, Kiushiii, 

33^^ 15' N. and 129" 25' E. It is celebrated as the site of the 
original Dutch factory — often erroneously written Inrando — 
and as the place wdicre one of the finest blue- and-white porcelains 
of Japan (Hiradoyahi) was produced in the 17th and i8th 
centuries. The kilns are still active. 

HIRE-PURCHASE AGREEMENT, in the law of contract, a 
form of Ixiilment of goods, on credit, which has extended very 
considerably of late \x‘ars. Originally applied to the sale of 
the more expensive kinds of goods, such as pianos and articles 
of furniture, the hire-purchase agreement lias now been extended 
to almost every description. The agreement is usually in writing, 
with a stipulation that the payments to purchase shall be by 
weekly, monthly or other instalments. The agreement is virtually 
one to purchase, but in order that the vendor may be able to 
recover the goods at any time on non-payment of an instalment, 
it is treated as an agreement to let and hire, with a provision 
that when the last instalment has been paid the goods shall 
become the property of the hirer. A clause provides that in 
case of default of any instalment, or breach of any part of the 
agreement, all previous payments shall be forfeited to the lender, 
who can forcibly recover the goods. Such agreements, therefore, 
do not pass the property in the goods, which remains in the 
lender until all the instalments have been paid. But the terms 
of the agreement may sometimes purposely obscure the nature 
of the transaction between the parties, where, for example, the 
hire-purchase is merely to create a security for money. In such I 
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a (^e a judge will look to the true nature of the transaction. 
If it is not a real letting and hiring, the agreement will require 
registration under the Bills of Sale Acts. If the agreement 
contains words to the effect that a person has “ bought or agreed 
to buy ” goods, the transaction comes under the Factors Act 
1889, and the person in possession of the goods may dispose 
of them and give a good title. The doctrine of reputed ownership, 
by which a bankrupt is deemed tlie reputed owner of goods in 
his apparent possession, has been somewhat modified liy trade 
customs, in accordance with which property is frequently let 
out on the hire-purchase system (see Bankruptcy). 

HIRING (from O.Eng. hfrian /dword common to many Teutonic 
languages, cf. Ger. heuern, Dutch huren, &c.), in law, a contract 
by which one man grants the use of a thing to another in return 
for a certain price. It corresponds to the localio-conduciw of 
Roman law. That contract was either a letting of a thing 
{locaiio-conductio rei) or of laliour {locatio opetarum). The 
distinguishing feature of the contract was the price. Thus the 
contracts of mutuum, commodatum, deposilum and mandutum, 
which are all gratuitous contracts, become, if a price is fixed, 
cases of locatio-conductio. In modern English law the term can 
scarcely be said to be used in a strictly technical sense. Tlie 
contracts which the Roman law grouped together under the 
head of locaiio-conduciio — such as those of landlord and tenant, 
master and servant, — are not in English law treated as cases 
of hiring but as independent varieties of contract. Neither 
in law books nor in ordinary discourse could a tenant farmer 
be said to hire his land. Hiring would generally be applied to 
contracts in which the services of a man or the use of a thing 
arc engaged for a short time. 

Hiring Fairs, or Statute Fairs, still held in Wales and some 
parts of England, were formerly an annual fixture in ever\' 
important country town. These fairs served to bring together 
masters and servants. The men and maids seeking work stood 
inroivs,the males together and the females together, while masters 
and mistresses walked down the lines and selected those who 
suited tJiem. Originally these hiring-fairs were always held on 
Martinmas Day (nth of November). Now they are held on 
different dates in different towns, usually in October or November. 
In Cumberland the men seeking work stood with straws in their 
mouths. In Linc.olnshirc the bargain between employer and 
employed was closed by the giving of the “ fasten-penny,” the 
earnest money, usually a shilling, which “ fastened the contract 
for a twelvemonth. Some few days after the Statute Fair it 
was customary to hold a second called a Mop Fair or Runaway 
Mop. “ Mop (from Lat. mappa, napkin, or small clotJi) 
meant in Old English a tuft or tassel, and the fair was so called, 
it is suggested, in allusion to tufts or badges worn by those 
seeking employment. Thus the carter wore whipcord on his 
hat, the cowherd a tuft of cow’s hair, and so on. Another 
j)ossiblc explanation would be to take the word “ mop ” in its 
old provincial slang sense of “ a fool,” mop fair being the fools' 
fair, a sort of last chance offered to those who were too dull or 
slovenly-looking to be hired at the statute fair. Perhaps “ run- 
away ” suggests the idea of those absent through drunkenness, 
or those wlio simply feared to face the ordeal of the larger hiring 
and so ran a wav. 

HIROSAKI, a town of japan in the province of Michmoku 
or Rikuchiu, north Nippon, 22 m. S.W. of Aomori by rail. Pop. 
about 37,000. The fine isolated cone of Iwakisan, a mountain 
of pilgrimage, rises to the west. Hirosaki is a very old place, 
formerly residence of a great dainiio (or daimyo) and capital of 
a vast principality, and still the seat of a high court with juris- 
diction over the surrounding districts of Aomori and Akita. 
Like most places in north Nippon, it is built with continu- 
ous verandas extending from house to house, anri affording a 
promenade completely sheltered from the snows of winter. 
Apples of fine flavour grow in the district, which also enjoys 
some reputation for its peculiar green lacquer-ware. 

HIROSHIGE (1797-1858), Japanese artist, was one of the 
principal members of that branch of the Ukiyo-ye or Popular 
School of Painting in Japan, a school which chiefly made 
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colour-prints. His family name was And 5 Tokitaro ; that under 
which he is known having been, in accordance with Japanese 
practice, adopted by him in recognition of the fact that he was 
a pupil of Toyohiro. The earliest reference to him is in the 
account given by an inhabitant of the Lu-chu islands of a 
visit to Japan ; where a sketch of a procession drawn with great 
skill by Hiroshige at the age of ten years only is mentioned as 
one of the remarkable sights seen. At the age of fifteen he 
applied unsuccessfully to be admitted to the studio of the elder 
Toyokuni ; but was eventually received by Toyohiro. On the 
death of the latter in 1828, he began to practise on his own 
account, but finding small encouragement at Yedo (Tokyo) he 
removed to Kioto, where he published a set of landscapes. He 
soon returned to Yedo, where his work soon became popular, 
and was imitated by other artists. He died in that city on the 
6th day of the 9th month of the year, Ansei 5th, at the age of 
sixty-two, and was buried at Asakusa. One of his pupils, 
Hironobu, received from him the name of Hiroshige IJ. and 
another, Ando Tokubei, that of Hiroshige III. All three were 
closely associated with the work signed with the name of the 
master. Hiroshige II. some time after the year 1863 fell into 
disgrace and was compelled to leave Yedo for Nagasaki, where 
he died ; Hiroshige III. then called himself Hiroshige II. He 
died in 1896. The earlier prints by these artists, whose work 
can hardly be separated, are of cxtraordinar>^ merit. They 
applied the process of colour block printing to the purposes 
of depicting landscape, with a breadth, skill and suitability of 
convention that has been equalled only by Hokusai in Japan, 
and by no European. Most of their subjects were derived from 
the neighbourhood of Yedo, or were scenes on the old high road 
— the Tokaido — that ran from that city to Kioto. The two 
elder of the name were competent painters, and pictures and 
drawings by them are occasionally to be met with. 

See E. F. Strange, “ Japanese Colour- prints ’* (Victona and 
Albert Museum Handbook, 1904). (E. F. S.) 

HIROSHIMA, a city and seaport of Japan, capital of the 
govemmentof its name in central Nippon. Pop. (1903) ii 3 > 545 ‘ 
It is very beautifully situated on a small plain surrounded by 
hills, the bay being studded with islands. In its general aspect it 
resembles Osaka, from which it is 190 m. W. by rail, and next to 
that place and Hiogo it is the most important commercial centre 
on the Inland Sea. The goveniment has an area of about 3000 
sq. m., with a population of about 1,500,000. Hiro.shima is. 
famous all over Japan owing to its association with the neighbour- 
ing islet of Itaku-Shima, “ Island of Light,” which is dedicated 
to the goddess Bentin and regarded as one of the three wonders 
of Japan. The chief temple dates from the year 587, and the 
island, which is inhabited largely by priests and their attendants, 
is annually visited by thousands of pilgrims. But the hallowed 
soil is never tilled, so that all provisions have to be brought from 
the surrounding districts. 

HIRPINI (from an Oscan or Sabine stem hirpo-, “ wolf ”), an 
inland Samnite tribe in the south of Italy, whose territory was 
bounded by that of the Lucani on the S., the Campani on the 
S.W., the Appuli (Apuli) and Frentani on the E. and N.E. On 
the N. we find them, politically speaking, identified with the 
Pentri and C^raceni, and with them constituting the Samnite 
alliance in the wars of the 4th century b.c. (see Samnites). 
The Roman policy of separation cut them off from these allies by 
the foundation of Beneventum in 268 b.c., and henceforward they 
are a separate unit j they joined Hannibal in 216 b.c., and re- 
tained their independence until, after joining in the Social war, 
which in their part of Italy can hardly be said to have ceased till 
the final defeat of the Samnites by Sulla in 83 B.c., they received 
the Roman franchise. Of their Oscan speech, besides the 
evidence of their place-names, only a few fragments survive 
(R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, pp. 170 ff. ; and for hirpo-, 
tb, p. 200). In the ethnology of Italy the Hirpini appear from 
one point of view as the purest type of Safine stock, namely, that 
in which the proportion of ethnica formed with the suffix -fw- 
'S highest, thirty-three out of thirty-six tribal or municipal 
epithets being formed thereby (e.g, Caudini, Compsant) and only 


one with the suffix -rt- (Abellinates), where it is clearly second- 
ary. On the significance of this see Sabini. (R. S. C.) 

HIRSAU (formerly Hirschau), a village of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Wiirttemberg, on the Nagold and the Pforzheim- 
Horb railway, 2 m. N. of Calw. Pop. 800. Hirsau has some 
small manufactures, but it owes its origin and historical interest 
to its former Benedictine monastery, Monasterium Hirsaugiensc, 
at one period one of the most famous in Europe. Its picturesque 
ruins, of which only the chapel with the library hall are still in 
good preservation, testify to the pristine grandeur of the establish- 
ment. It was founded about 830 by Count Erlafried of Calw, at 
the instigation of his son. Bishop Notting of Vercelli, who en- 
riched it with, among other treasures, the body of St Aurelius. 
Its first occupants (838) were a colony of fifteen monks from 
Fulda, disciples of Hrabanus Maurus and Walafrid Strabo, 
headed by the abbot Liudebert. During about a century ^d a 
half, under the fostering care of the counts of Calw, it enjoyed 
great prosperity, and became an important seat of learning ; but 
towards the end of the loth century the ravages of the pestilence 
combined with the rapacity of its patrons, and the selfishness 
and immorality of its inmates, to bring it to the lowest ebb. 
After it had been desolate and in ruins for upwards of sixty years 
it was rebuilt in 1059, and under Abbot William — Wilhelm von 
Hinsau — abbot from 1069 to 1091, it more than regained its 
former splendour. By his Constitutiones Tlirsaugtenses, a new 
religious order, the Ordo Hirsaugiensis, was formed, the rule of 
which was afterwards adopted by many monastic establishments 
throughout Germany, such as those of Blaubeuren, Erfurt and 
Schaffhausen. The friend and correspondent of Pope Gregory 
VTI., and of Anselm of Canterbury, Abbot William took active 
part in the politico-ecclesiastical controversies of his time ; 
while a treatise from his pen, De musica et lonis, as well as the 
Philosophicarum et astronomicarwn institutionum lihri tit., bears 
witne.ss to his interest in science and philosophy. About the end 
of the 1 2th century the material and moral welfare of Hirsau 
was again very perceptibly on the decline ; and it never after- 
wards again rose into importance. In consequence of the 
Reformation it was secularized in 1558 ; in 1692 it was laid in 
ruins by the French. The Chronicon Hirsatigicnsc, or, as^ in the 
later edition it is called, Annales Hirsaugienscs of Abbot Trilhe- 
mius (Basel, 1559 ; St Gall, 1690), is, although containing much 
that is merely legendary, an important source of information, 
not only on the affairs of this monastery, but also on the early 
history of Germany. The Codex Hirsaugiensis was edited by 
A. F. Gfrorer and printed at Stuttgart in 1843. 

See Stock, Das Kloster Hirschau (1844) ; Helinsdorfcr, Forschungen 
zur GeschichU des Abts Wilhelm von Hirschau (Gottingen, 1874) ; 
Weizsiicker, Fiihrer dutch die Geschichte des Klosicrs Hirschau 
(Stuttgart, i8g8) ; Siissmann, Forschungen zur Geschichte des 
Klosicrs Hirschau (Halle, 1903 ) : Giseke, Die TJirschauer wahrend 
des Investiturstreits (Gotha, 1883) ; C. H. Klaibcr, Das Kloster 
Hirschau (Tubingen, 1886); and Baer, Die Htrsauers Dauschule 
(Freiburg, 1897). 

HIRSCH, MAURICE DE, Baron Hirscii auf Geueutii, in the 
baronage of Bavaria (1831-1896), capitalist and philanthropist 
(German by birth, Austro-Hungarian by domicile), was born at 
Munich, 9th December 1831. His grandfather, the first Jewish 
landowner in Bavaria, was ennobled with the prddikat auf 
Gereuth ” in i8i8 ; his father, who was banker to the Bavarian 
king, was created a baron in 1 869. The family for generations has 
occupied a prominent position in the German Jewish community. 
At the age of thirteen young Hirsch was sent to Brussels to school, 
but when seventeen years old he went into business. In 1855 
he became associated with the banking house of Bischoffsheim 
& Goldschmidt, of Brussels, London and Paris. He amassed a 
large fortune, which he increased by purchasing and working 
railway concessions in Austria, Turkey and the Balkaas, and by 
speculations in sugar and copper. While living in great splendour 
in Paris and London and on his estates in Hungary, he devoted 
much of his time to schemes for the relief of his Hebrew co- 
religionists in lands where they were persecuted and oppr^ed. 
He took a deep interest in the educational work of the Alli^ce 
Israelite Universelle, and on two occasions presented the society 
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with gifts of a million francs. For some years he regularly paid 
the deficits in the accounts of the Alliance, amounting to several 
thousand pounds a year. In 1889 he capitalized his donations 
and presented the society with securities producing an annual 
income of £16,000. On the occasion of the fortieth anniversary 
of the emperor Francis Joseph’s accession to the Austrian throne 
he gave £500,000 for the establishment of primary and technical 
schools in Galicia and the Bukowina. 'Fhe greatest charitable 
enterprise on which he embarked was in connexion with the 
persecution of the Jews in Russia (see Anti-Semitism). He 
gave £10,000 to the funds raised for the repatriation of the 
refugees in 1882, but, feeling that this was a very lame conclusion 
to the efforts made in western Europe for the relief of the Russian 
Jews, he offered the Russian Government £2,000,000 for the en- 
dowment of a system of secular education to be established in the 
Jewish pale of settlement. The Russian Government was willing 
to accept the money, but declined to allow any foreigner to be 
concerned in its control or administration. ITiereupon Baron 
de Hirsch resolved to devote the money to an emigration and 
colonization scheme which should afford the persecuted Jews 
opportunities of establishing themselves in agricultural colonies 
outside Russia. He founded the Jewish Colonization Association 
as an English society, with a capital of £2,000,000, and in 1892 
he presented to it a further sum of £7,000,000. On the death of 
his wife in 1899 the capital was increased to £1 1,000,000, of which 
£1,250,000 went to the Treasury, after some litigation, in death 
duties. This enormous fund, which is probably the greatest 
charitable tnist in the world, is now managed by delegates of 
certain Jewish societies, chiefly the Anglo-Jewish Association of 
London and the Alliance Israelite Univcrselle of Paris, among 
whom the shares in the association have been divided. The 
association, which is prohibited from working for profit, possesses 
large colonies in South America, Canada and Asia Minor. In 
addition to its vast agricultural work it has a gigantic and complex 
machinery for dealing with the whole problem of ] ewish persecu- 
tion, including emigration and distributing agencies, technical 
schools, co-operative factories, savings and loan banks and model 
dwellings in the congested Russian Jewries. It also subventions 
and assists a large number of societies all over the world whose 
w^ork is connected with the relief and rehabilitation of Jewish 
refugees. Besides this great organization, Baron de Hinsch 
founded i ; 1891 a benevolent trust in the United States for the 
benefit of Jewish immigrants, which he endowed with £493,000. 
His minor charities were on a princely sc^le, and during his 
residence in London he distributed over £100,000 among the 
local hospitals. It was in this manner that he disposed of the 
w'hole gross proceeds derived from his successes on the English 
turf, of which he was a lavish patron. lie raced, as he said 
himself, “ for the London hospitals,” and in 1892, when his filly, 
Ta Fleche, w'on the Oaks, St Leger and One Thousand Guineas, 
his donations from this source amounted to about £40,000. 
Baron de Hirsch married on 28th June 1855 Clara, daughter of 
Senator Bischoffsheim of Brussels (b. 1833), by whom he had a 
son and daughter, both of whom predeceased him. He died at 
Ogyalla, near Komom, in Hungary, 21st April 1896. The 
baroness, who seconded her husband’s charitable work with 
great munificence — their total benefactions have been estimated 
at £18,000,000, — died at Paris on tlie ist of April 1899. 

For details of Baron de Hirsch 's chief charities see the annual 
reports of the Alliance Israelite Univcrselle and of the '* Adminis- 
tration Ccntralc ** of the Jewish Colonization Association. (L, W.) 

HIRSCH, SAMSON RAPHAEL (1808-1888), Jewish theologian, 
w'as bom in Hamburg in 1808 and died at Frank fort-on -the-Main 
in 1888. He opposed the reform tendency of Geiger (^.w.), and 
presented Jewish orthodoxy in a new and attractive light. His 
philo.sophical conception of tradition, a.ssociated as it was with 
conservatism in ritual practice, created what is often known as 
the Frankfort Neo-Orthodoxy.” Hirsch exercised a profound 
influence on the Synagogue and undoubtedly stemmed the tide 
of liberalism. His famous Nineteen Letters (1836), with which 
the Neo-Orthodoxy began, were translated into English by 
Drachmann (New York, 1899). Other works by Hirsch were 


Horeb, and commentaries on the Pentateuch and Psalms. These 
are marked by much originality, but their exegesis is fanciful. 
Three volumes of his essays have been published (1902-1908); 
these were collected as Gesamntelt$ Schrijten from his periodical 
Jeschurun, 

For Hirsch's religious philosophy see S. A. Hirsch, A Book of 
Essays (London, 1905). (L A.) 

HIRSCHBERG, a town of (jermany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, beautifully situated at the confluence of the Bober and 
Zacken, 1120 ft. above the sea-level, 48 m. S.E. of Gorlitz, on the 
railway to Glatz, with branches to Griinthal and Schmiedeberg. 
Pop. (1905) 19,317* It is surrounded by pleasant promenades 
occupying the site of its former fortifications. It possesses an 
Evangelical church, the church of the Holy Cross, one of the six 
Gnaden Kirchen for the Silesian Protestants stipulated for in the 
agreement at Altranstadt between (Charles XIT. of Sweden and the 
emperor Joseph 1 . in 1707, four Roman Catholic churches, one of 
which dates from the 14th century, a synagogue, several schools, 
an orphanage and an asylum. The town is the principal emporium 
of commerce in the Silesian mountains, and its industries include 
the carding and spinning of wool, and the manufacture of linen and 
cotton fabrics, yam, artificial flowers, paper, cement, porcelain, 
sealing-wax, blacking, chemicals and cider. There is also a 
lively trade in com, wine and agricultural produce. The town 
is celebrated for its romantic surroundings, including the 
Cavalierberg, from which there is a splendid view, the Hauslwrg, 
the Helicon, crowned by a small Doric temple, the Kreuzberg, 
with walks commanding beautiful views, and the Sattler 
ravine, over which there is a railway viaduct. Hirschberg was 
in existence in the iith century, and obtained town rights in 
1108 from Duke Bole.slaus of Poland. It withstood a siege by the 
Hussites in 1427, and an attack of the imperial troops in 1640. 
The foundation of its prosperity was laid in the 1 ()th century by 
the introduction of the manufacture of linen and veils, 

Hirschberg is also the name of a town of Thuringia on the 
Saale with manufactures of leather and knives. Pop. 2000. 

HIRSON, a town of northern France in the department of 
Aisne, 35 m. by rail N.E. of Laon, on the Oise. Pop. (1906) 
^335* II occupies an important strategic position close to the 
point of intersection of several railway lines, and not far from 
the Belgian frontier. For its defence there arc a permanent fort 
and two batteries, near the railway junction. The town carries 
on the manufacture of glass bottles, tiles, iron and tin goods, 
wool-spinning and brewing. 

HIRTIUS, AULUS {c. 90-43 b.c.), Roman historian and states- 
man. He was with Julius Caesar iis legate in Gaul, but after the 
civil war broke out in 49 he seems to have remained in Rome to 
protect (Caesar’s interests. He was also a personal friend of 
("icero. He was nominated with C. Vibius Pansa by Caesar for 
the consiilsliip of 43 ; and after the dictator’s assassination in 
March 44, he and his colleague supported the senatorial party 
against M. Anlonius, with whom Hirtius had at first sided. The 
consuls set out for Mutina, w'here Antonius was besieging Decimus 
Brutus. On the 15th of April, Pansa was attacked by Antonius 
at Forum Gallorum, about 8 m. from Mutina, and lost his life 
in the engagement. Hirtius, however, compelled Antonius to 
retire on Mutina, where another battle took place on the 25t.h 
(or 27lh) of April, in which Hirtius was slain. Of the continua- 
tions of ('aesar’s Commentaries — the eighth book of the Gallic war, 
the history of the Alexandrian, African and Spanish wars — the 
first is generally allowed to he by Hirtius ; the Alexandrian war 
is perhaps by him (or Oppiiis) ; the last two are supposed to have 
been written at his recjiiest, by persons who had taken part in the 
events described, with a view to subsequent revision and incorpora- 
tion in his proposed work on military commanders. I'he language 
of Hirtius is good, but his style is monotonous and lacks vig()ur. 

Hirtius and the other continuators of Caesar arc discussed in M. 
Schanz, Geschichte der romischen Literature i. ; also K. Schneider, 
Bellum Africanum (1905). For the history of the period see under 
Antonius ; Cicero’s Letters (ed. Tyrrell and Purs«;r) ; G. Boissier, 
Cicero and his Friends (Eng. trans., 1897). 

HISHAM IBN AL-KALBl [Abfi-l Miindhir Hisham ihn 
Mahommed ibn us-Sa’ib ul-Kalbi] d. c. 819), Arabic Iristnrian, 
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was bom in Kufa, but spent much of his life in Bagdad. Like his 
father, on whose authority he relied largely, he collected informa- 
tion about the genealogies and history of the ancient Arabs. 
According to the Fihrist (sec NadTm) he wrote 140 works. As 
independent works they have almost entirely ceased to exist, but 
his account of the genealogies of the Arabs is continually quoted 
in tlie Kitdb ul-Aghdnu 

Large extracts from another of his works, the KiiSh tU-A^nTim^ 
ire contained in the KhixSnat ul-Adab (iii. 242-246) and in the 
geography of Yaqut (q.v.). These latter have b^n translated with 
comments by J. Wellhauscn in his Reste des arabischen Heidentums 
(2nd ed., Berlin, ili97). (G. W. T.) 

HISPELLUM (mod. Spello, q.v.), an ancient town of Umbria, 
Italy, 3 m. N. of Fulginiae, on the road l^etween it and Perusia, 
1030 ft. above sea*level. It does not appear to be mentioned 
before the time of Augustus, who founded a colony there (Colonla 
Itdia Hispellum) and extended its territory to the springs of the 
Ciitumnus, which had originally belonged to the territory of 
Mevania. It received the name of Flavia Constans by a rescript 
of the emperor Constantine, a copy of which on a marble tablet 
is still preserved at Spello. The gate by which the town is 
entered is ancient and has three portrait statues above it ; two 
other gates and a part of the city wall, built of rectangular blocks 
of local limestone, may still be seen, as also the ruins of what 
is possibly a triumphal arch (attributed to Augustus) and an 
amphitheatre, and perhaps of a theatre, close to the modern 
high-road, outside the town. (T. As.) 

HISSAR, a district in Central Asia, lying between 66° 30' and 70^ 
h). and 39° 15' and 37® N. and dependent on the amir of Bokhara. 
It forms that part of the basin of the Amu-darya or Oxus w^hich 
lies on the north side of the river, opposite the Afghan province 
of Balkh. The western prolongation of the Tian-shan, which 
divides the basin of the Zarafshan from that of the upper Amu, 
after rising to a height of 12,300 ft., bifurcates in 67® 45' E. The 
main chain, the southern arm of this bifurcation, designated th(? 
Hissar range, but sometimes called also Koh-i-tau, forms the N. 
and N.W, l)oundaries of Hissar. On the W. it is wholly bounded 
by the desert ; the Amu limits it on the S. and S.E. ; and Kara- 
teghin and Darvaz complete the boundary on the E. Until 
1875 it was one of the least known tracts of Central Asia. Hissar 
is traversed from north to .soutli by four tributaries of the Amu, 
viz. the Surkhab or Vakhsli, Kafirnihan, Surkhan and Shirabad- 
darya, wdiich descend from the snowy mountains to the north 
and form a series of fertile valleys, dispos^id in a fan-shape, 
within which lie the principal towns. In the N.W, boundary 
range between Khuziir and Derbent is situated the defile 
formerly called the Iron Gate (Caspian Gates, Bab-al-IladTd, Dar 
Ahanin and in Chine.se Tie-men-kuan) but now st}'led Buzgliol- 
khana or the Goat-house. It was also allied Kohluga, .said to be 
a Mongol word meaning barrier. This pass is described as a deep 
but narrow chasm in a transverse range, whose rocks overhang 
and threaten to choke the tortuous and gloomy corridor (in 
places but five paces wide) which affords the only exit from the 
valley. In ancient times it was a vantage point of much im- 
portance and commanded one of the chief routes between 
Turkestan and India, Hsuan Tsang, the Cliinese traveller, who 
passed through it in the 7tli century', states that there were 
then two folding doors or gates, cased with iron and hung 
with bells, placed across the pass. Gavijo, the Spanish ambas- 
sador to the court of Timur, heard of this when he pas.sed 
through the defile nearly Soo years later, but the gates had then 
disappeared. * 

Tlxe Surkhan valley is highly cultivated, especially in its 
upper portion. It supplies Bokhara with com and sheep, but 
its chief products are rice and flax. The town of Hissar (pop. 
15,000) commands the entrance into the fertile valleys of the 
Surkhan and Kafirnihan, just as Kabadian at the southern end 
of the latter defends them from the south. Hissar was long 
famous for its damascened swords and its silk goods, Kulab 
produces wheat in abundance, and gold is brought thither from 
the surrounding districts. Kiibadian is a large, silk-producing 
tovm, and is surrounded with rice-fields. 

The population consists principally of Uzbegs and Tajiks, 


the former predominating and gradually pushing tha Tajiks 
into the hills. On the banks of the Amu there are Turkomans 
who work the ferries, drive .sheep and accompany caravans. 
Lyuli (gipsies), Jews, Hindus and Afghans arc other elements 
of the population. The climate of the valleys of Hissar and 
Kulab is pleasant, as they are protected by mountains to the 
north and open towards the south. They produce all the cereals 
and garden plants indigenous to Central Asia, (^tton is grown 
in the district of Shirabad ; and cotton, wheat, flax, sheep and 
rock-salt are all exported. 

II istory,— This country was anciently part of the Persian 
empire of the Achaemenidae, and probwibly afterwards of the 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, and then subject to the invading 
Asiatic tribes who broke up that kingdom, e,g. the Yue-chi. 
It was afterwards conquered by the Ephtlialites or White 
Huns, who were subdued by the Turks in the early part of the 
7th century. It then became subject successively to the Mahom- 
medan invaders from Persia, and after to the Mongol dynasty 
of Jenghiz Khan, and to Timur and his successors. It subse- 
quently became a cluster of Uzbeg states and was annexed 
by the amir of Bokhara (^. 7 ^) in iSfic)- 1870, soon after the Russian 
occupation of Samarkand. (J. T. Be. ; C. El.) 

HISSAR, a town and district of British India, in the Delhi 
division of the Punjab. The town is situated on the Rajputana 
railway and the Western Jumna canal, 102 m. W.N.W. of Delhi 
Pop. (u)oi) 17,647. It was founded in 1356 by the emperor 
Feroz Shah, who constructed the canal to supply it with water ; 
but this fell into decay during the 18th century, owing to the 
constant inroads of marauders. Hissar was almost completely 
depopulated during the famine of 1783, but was afterwards 
occupied by the famous Irish adventurer George Thomas, 
who built a fort and collected inhabitants. It is now chiefly 
known for its cattle and horse fairs, and has a cotton factory. 

The Djstktct comprises an area of 5217 sq. m. It forms 
the western border district of the great Bikanir desert, and 
consists for the most part of sandy plains dotted with shrub 
and brushwood, and broken by undulations towards the 
.south, which rise into hills of rock like islands out of a 
sea of sand. The Ghaggar is its only river, whose supply is 
uncertain, depending much on the fall of rain in the Iowxt 
Himalayas ; its overflow in times of heavy rain is caught by 
jhtls, which dry up in the hot season, 'fhe Western Jumna 
canal crosses the district from east to west, irrigating many 
villages. 'I'he soil is in places hard and clayey, and difficult 
to till ; but when sufficiently irrigated it is highly productive. 
Old mosques and otlier buildings exist in parts of the district. 
Hissar produces a breed of large milk-white oxen, whicJi arc 
in great request for the carriages of natives. The district has 
always been subject to famine. The first calamity of this kind 
of which there is authentic record was in 1783 ; and Hissar has 
suffered .severely in more recent famines. Its population in 
1901 was 781,717, showing practically no increase in the decade, 
whereas in the previous decade there had been an increase of 
15%. Tlie climate is very dry, hot westerly winds blowing 
from the middle of March till July. Cotton weaving, ginning 
and pressing are carried on. The district is served by the 
Rajputana-Malwa, the Southern Punjab and tlie Jodhpur- 
Bikanir railways. Tlie chief trading centres are Bhiwani, Hansi, 
Hjs.sar and Sirsa. 

Before the Mahommedan conquest, the semi-desert tract 
of which Hissar district now forms part was the retreat of 
Giauhan Rajputs. Towards the end of the i8th century the 
Bhattis of Bhattiana gained ascendancy after bloody struggles. 
To complete the ruin brought on by these conflicts, nature lent 
her aid in the great famine of 1783. Hissar passed nominally 
to the British in 1803, but they could not enforce order till 1810. 
Early in the mutiny of 1857 Hissar was wholly lost for a time 
to British rule, and all Europeans were either murdered or 
compelled to fly. ITie Bhattis rose under their hereditary 
chiefs, and the majority of the Mahommedan population followed 
their example. Before Delhi had been recovered, the rebels 
were utterly routed. 
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HISTIAEUS (d. 494 B.C.), tyrant of Miletus under the Persian 
king Darius Hystaspis. According to Herodotus he rendered 
great service to Darius while he Was campaigning in Scythia by 
persuading his fellow -despots not to destroy the bridge over 
the Danube by which the Persians must return. Gioosing his 
own reward for this service, he became possessor of territory near 
Myreinus (afterwards Amphipolis), rich in timber and minerals. 
The success of his enterprise led to his being invited to Susa, 
where in the midst of every kind of honour he was virtually 
a prisoner of Darius, who had reason to dread his growing 
power in Ionia. During this period the Greek cities were left 
under native despots supported by Persia, Aristagoras, son-in- 
law of Histiaeus, being ruler of Miletus in his stead. This prince, 
having failed against Naxos in a joint expedition with the satrap 
Artaphcrncs, began to stir up the lonians to revolt, and this 
result was brought to pass, according to Herodotus, by a secret 
message from Ilistiaeus. The revolt assumed a formidable 
character and Ilistiaeus persuaded Darius that he alone could 
(juell it. He was allowed to leave Susa, but on his arrival at 
the coast found himself suspected by the satrap, and was ulti- 
mately driven to establish himself (Herodotus says as a pirate ; 
more probably in charge of the Bosporus route) at Byzantium. 
After the totfil failure of the revolt at the battle of I.ade, he made 
various attempts to re-establish himself, but was captured by 
the Persian Ilarpagus and cnicified by Artaphemes at Sardis. 
His head was embalmed and sent to Darius, who gave it honour- 
able burial. The theory of Herodotus that the Ionian revolt 
was caused by the single message of Ilistiaeus is incredible ; 
there is evidence to show that the lonians had been meditating 
since about 512 a pati'iotic revolt against the Persian domination 
and the “ tyrants ’’ on wliom it rested (see Grote, Hist, of 
Greece^ cd. 1907, especially p. 122 note; art. Ioista, and 
authorities ; also S. Tlcinlcin in Kih, 1909, pp. 341 -35 1). 

HISTOLOGY (Gr. IrrTos, tissue, properly the wel>beam 
of the loom, from urrami^ to make to stand), the science which 
deals wn'th the structure of the tissues of plants and animals 
(sec C\n()LOCv). 

HISTORY. The word “ history is used in two senses. It 
may moan either the record of events, or events themselves. 
Originally (see below) limited to inquiry and statement, it was 
only in comparatively modern times that the meaning of the word 
was extended to include the phenomena which form or might 
form their subject. It was perhaps by a somewhat careless 
transference of ideas that this extension was brought al)oiit. 
Now indeed it is the commoner meaning. We speak of the 
“ history of Fmgland ” without reference to any literal*}’ narralive. 
W'c term kings and statesmen the “ makers of history’,’’ and some- 
times say that the historian only records the histon/ which 
they make. History in this connexion is obviously not the 
record, but the thing to be re('orded. It is unfortunate that such 
a double meaning of the word should Jiave grown up, for it 
is productive of not a little confusion of thought. 

History in the wider sense is «ill that has happened, not merely 
all the phenomena of human life, but those of the natural 
world as well. It includes everything that undergoes c'hangc ; 
and as modern science has shown tJiat there is nothing absolutely 
static, therefore the wliole universe, and ever}^ part of it, has 
its history. I'lie discovery of ether brought with it a recon- 
struction of our ideas of the physical universe, transferring the 
ernphiisis from the mathematical expn'ssion of static relationships 
to a dynamic conception of a universe in constiint transfonnation ; 
matter in equipoise became energy in gradual readjustment. 
Solids are solids no longer. The universe is in motion in every 
particle of every part ; rock and metal merely a transition stjigc 
between crystallization and dissolution. Tliis idea of universal 
activity has in a sense made physics itself a branch of history. 
It is the same with tlie other sciences — especially the biological 
division, where the doctrine of evolution has induced an attitude 
of mind which is distinctly historical. 

But the tendency to look at things historically is not merely 
the attitude of men of science. Our outlook upon life differs in 
just this particular from that of preceding ages. We recognize the 


unstable nature of our whole social fabric, and are therefore more 
and more capalde of transforming it. Our institutions are no 
longer held to be inevitable and immutable creations. We do 
not attempt to fit them to absolute formulae, but continually 
adapt them to a changing environment. Even modem archi- 
tecture, notably in America, reflects the consciousness of change. 
The permanent character of ancient or medieval buildings was 
fitted only to a society dominated by static ideals. Now the 
architect builds, not for all time, but for a set of conditions which 
will inevitably cease in the not distant future. Thus our whole 
society not only bears the marks of its evolution, but shows its 
growing consciousness of the fact in the most evident of its 
arts. In literature, philosophy and political science, there is the 
same historical trend. Criticism no longer judges by absolute 
standards ; it applies the standards of the author’s ow’n environ- 
ment. We no longer condemn Shakespeare for having violated 
the ancient dramatic laws, nor Voltaire for having objected to 
the violations. Each age has its own expression, and in judging 
each we enter the field of history. In ethics, again, the revolt 
against absolute standards limits us to the relative, and morals 
are investigated on the Ixisis of history, as largely conditioned 
by economic environment and the growth of intellectual freedom. 
Revelation no longer jippeals to scientific minds as a source of 
knowledge. Exi)erience on the other hand is history. As for 
political scienc*e, we do not regard the national state as that 
ultimate and final product which men once saw in the Roman 
Empire. It lias hardly come into being before forces are evident 
which aim at its dcslruetion. Internationalism has gained 
ground in Europe in ret'ent years ; and Socialism itself, which is 
based upon a distinct interpretation of history, is regarded by its 
followers as merely a stage in human progress, like those which 
have gone h(?fore it. It is evident that Freeman’s definition of 
history as “ past politic's ” is miserably imuicquate. Political 
events are mere cxtc'rnals. Hislorv enters into every phase of 
activity, and the ecojiomie forceps which urge society along are 
us much its subject as tlu‘ |)olili(‘al result. 

In short, the historic al s[)irit of the age has invaded every field. 
The; world-picture ju’escnled in this encyclopaedia is that of a 
dynamic uni\’erse, of phen omena in pn)(‘ess of c^easeli^ss change. 
Owing to this insistent: chiuige all things which happen, or seem 
to happen, are hi.stor\' in the br()ad(*r sense of the word. The 
encyclopafjdia itself is ii hislorv of them in llie stjider sense, — 
the description and rec'ord of this universal process. This 
narrower meaning is the sulqi'ct of the rest of this artic'le. 

The word history ” c()m(‘S from the (Ir. urropui, which was 
used by the lonians in the 61 li (Tntur\^ n.c. for the search for 
knowledge in the widest sense. It meant iiKj'.iiry, investigation, 
not narrative. It was n(»t until two centuries later that the 
Iiisiorikos.ihc ref'iter of stories, si iptTseded t he historem (Irropeuyv), 
the .seeker after know ledge. Thus histf>ry began as a branch of 
scientific research, - hjik I) I lie same as what the Athenians kter 
termed philosophy. Herodotus himself w-as as much a scientific 
explorer as a reciter of narrative, and his life-long investigation 
was historic in his Ionian speec h. Vet it wiis Herodotus himself 
who first hinted at the new use of the word, applied merely to the 
details accumulated during a long search for knowledge. It 
is not until Aristotle, however, that we have it definitely applied 
to the literary product instead of th(i inquiry which precedes it. 
From Aristotle to modern timi s, history (Eat. kisioria) has l^een 
a form of literature. It Is only in the scientific environment of 
to-day that wc recognize once more, with those earliest of the 
forentnners of Herodotus, that history involves two distinct 
operations, one of which, investigation, is in the field of science, 
wdiile the other, tiic literary presentation, is in the field of art. 

The history of history itself is therefore two-fold. History as 
art flourishes w'ith the arts. It calls upon the imagination and 
the literary gifts of expression. Its history does not nin parallel 
with the scientific side, but rather varies in inverse ratio with 
S('icntir!c acth’ity. Those periods which have b(?en dominated 
by the great masters of style have been less intere.stcd in the 
criticism of the historian’s methods of investigation than in the 
beautv of his rhetoric. I'he scientific historian, deeply interested 
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in the search for truth, is generally but a pwr artist, and his 
uncoloured picture of the past will never rank in literature beside 
the splendid distortions which glow in the pt^es of a Michelet or 
Macaulay. History the art, in so far as it is conditioned upon 
genius, has no single trai^eable line of development. Here the 
product of the age of Pericles remains unsurpassed still ; the 
works of Herodotus and Thucydides standing along with those 
of Pheidias as models for all time. On the other hand, history 
the science has developed so that it has not only gained recogni- 
tion among historians as a distinct subject, but it has raised with 
it a group of auxiliary sciences which serve either as tools for 
investigation or as a basis for testing the results. The advance 
in this^ranch of history in the 19th century was one of its greatest 
achievements. The vast gulf which lies between the history of 
Egypt by Herodotus and that by Flinders Petrie is the measure 
of its achievement. By the mechanism now at his disposal the 
sdentific explorer can read more history from the dust-heaps of 
Abydos than the greatest traveller of antiquity could gather 
from the priests of Sais. In tracing the history of history we 
must therefore keep in mind its double aspect. 

History itself, this double subject, the science and the art 
combined, begins with the dawn of memory and the invention, 
of speech. It is wrong to term those ages pre-historic whose 
history has not come down to us, including in one category the 
pre-literary age and the literary whose traces have been lost. 
Even the pre-literary had its history, first in myth and then in 
saga. The saga, or epos, was a great advance upon the myth, for 
in it the deeds of men replace or tend to replace the deeds of the 
gods. Hut we are still largely in the realm of imagination. 
Poetry, as Thucydides complained, is a most imperfect medium 
for fact. The bard will exaggerate or distort his story. True 
history, as a record of what really has happened, first reached 
maturity in prose. Therefore, although much of the past has 
iHjen handed down to us in epic, in ballad and in the legends of 
folk-lore, we must turn from them to what beciime history in 
the narrower sense. 

The earliest prose origins of history are the inscriptions. 
Their inadequacy is evident from two standpoints. Their 
permanence depends not upon their importance, but upon the 
durability of the substance on which they are inscribed. A note 
for a wedding ring baked into the clay of Babylon has been 
preserved, while the history of the greatest events has perished. 
In the second place they are sealed to all but those who know how 
to read them, and so they lie forgotten for centuries while oral 
tradition flourishes, — being within the nnu b of every man. It 
is only recently that archaeology, turning from the field of art, 
has undertaken to interpret for us this first written history. 
The process by which the modern fits togetlier all the obtainable 
remains of an antiquity, and reconstructs even that past which 
left no written record, lies outside the field of this article. But 
such enlargement of the field of history is a modem scientific 
product, and is to be distinguished from the imperfect beginnings 
of history-writing which the archaeologist is able to decipher. 

Next to the inscriptions, — sometimes identical with them, — 
are the early chronicles. Tliese arc of various kinds. Family 
chronicles preserved the memory' of hiToic’ ancestors whose deeds 
in the earliest age would have passed into the keeping of the 
bards. Such family archives were perhaps the main source for 
Roman historians. But they are not confined to Rome or Greece. 
Genealogies also pass from the bald verse, which was the vehicle 
for oral transmission, to such elaborate tables as those in w^hich 
Manctho has preserved the dynasties of Egj’^ptian Pharaohs. 

In this field the priest succeeds the poet. The temple itself 
became the chief repository of records. There were simple 
religious annals, votive tablets recording miracles accomplished 
at a shrine, lists of priests and priestesses, accounts of benefactions, 
of prodigies and portents. In some cases, as in Rome, the 
pontiffs kept a kind of register, not merely of religious history, 
but of unportant political events as well. Dowm to the time of 
the Gracchi (131 b.c.) the Pontifex Maximus inscribed the year’s 
events upon annual tablets of wood which were preserved in the 
Regia, the official residence of the pontiff in the Forum. These 


pontifical ** annals ” thus came to be a sort of civic histor>\ 
Chronicles of the Greek cities were commonly ascribed to mythical 
authors, as for instance that of Miletus, the oldest, to Cadmus the 
inventor of letters. But they were continued and edited by men 
in whom the critical spirit was aw^akening, as when the chroniclers 
of Ionian towns began the criticism of Homer. 

The first historians were the logographi of these Ionian cities ; 
men who carried their inquiry (Jiistorie) beyond both written 
record and oral tradition to a study of the world around them. 
Their “ saying ” {logos) was gathered mostly from contempo- 
raries ; and upon the basis of a widened experience they became 
critics of their traditions. The opening lines of Hccataeus of 
Miletus begin the history of the true historic spirit in words 
which read like a sentence from Voltaire. ‘^Ilecataeus of 
Miletus thus speaks : I write as I deem true, for the traditions of 
the Greeks seem to me manifold and laughable.” Those words 
mark an epoch in the history of thought. They are the introduc- 
tion to historical criticism and scientific investigation. Whatever 
the actual achievement of Ilecataeiis may have been, from his 
time onward the scientific movement was set going. Hcrodorus 
of Heraclea struggled to rationalize mythology, and estab- 
lished chronology on a solid basis. And finally Herodotus, a pro- 
fessional story-teller, rose to the height of genuine scientific 
investigation, Herodotus* inquiry was not simply that of an idle 
tourist. lie was a critical observer, who tested his evidence. It 
is easy for the student now to show the inadequacy of his sources, 
and his failure here or there to discriminate between fact and 
fable. But given the imperfect medium for investigation and 
the absence of an archaeological basis for criticism, the work of 
Herodotus remains a scientific achievement, as remarkable for its 
approximation to truth as for the vastness of its scope. Yet it 
was Herodotus* chief glory to have joined to this scientific spirit 
an artistic sense which enabled him to cast the material into 
the truest literary form, lie gathered all bis knowledge of the 
ancient world, not simply for itself, but to mass it around the 
story of the war between the east and west, the Greeks and 
the Persians. He is first and foremost a story-teller ; his theme 
is like that of the bards, a heroic event. His story is a vast prose 
epos, in which science is to this extent subordinated to art. “ This 
is the showing forth of the Inquiry of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 
to the end that neither the deeds of men may be forgotten by lapse 
of time, nor the works, great and marvellous, which have been 
produced, some by Hellenes, some by Barbarians, may lose their 
renown, and especially that the causes may be remembered for 
which these waged war with one another ** (/.c. the Persian w\ir). 

In Thucydides a higher art than that of Herodotus was com- 
bined with a higher science. He scorned the stoiy’^-teiler “ who 
seeks to please the ear rather than to speak the truth,” and yet 
his rhetoric is the culmination of Greek historical prose. He 
withdrew from vulgar applause, conscious that his narrative 
would be considered “ disappointing to the car,** yet he recast the 
materials out of whicli he constructed it in order to lift that 
narrative into the realm of pure literature. Speeches, letters and 
documents are reworded to be in tone with the rest of the story'. 
It was his art, in fact, which really created the Peloponnesian 
war out of its separate parts. And yet this art was merely the 
language of a scientist . The “ laborious task ” of which he speaks 
is that of consulting all po.ssiblc evidence, and weighing conflicting 
accounts. It is this which makes his rhetoric worth while, an 
everlasting possession, not a prize competition which is heard 
and forgotten.” 

From the sublimity of Thucydides, and Xenophon’s straight- 
forward story, history passed with Theopompiis and Ephorus 
into the field of rhetoric. A revival of the scientific instinct of 
investigation is discernable in Timaeus the Sicilian, at the end of 
the 4th century, but his attack upon his predecessors was the 
text of a more crushing attack upon himself by Polybius, who 
declares him lacking in critical insight and biased by passion. 
Polybius* comments upon Timaeus reach the dignity of a treatise 
upon histor)\ He protests against its use for controversial 
pamphlets which distort the truth. “ Directly a man assumes 
the moral attitude of an historian he ought to forget all 
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considerations^ such as love of one’s friends^ hatred of one’s 
enemies. . . • He must sometimes praise enemies and blame friends. 
For as a living creature is rendered useless if deprived of its eyes, 
so if you take truth from History, what is left but an improfit- 
able ale ” (bk. xii. 14). These are the words of a Ranke. Un- 
fortunately Polybius, like most modern scientific historians, was 
no artist. His style is the very opposite of that of Isocrates and 
the rhetoricians. It is often only clear in the light of inscriptions, 
so closely does it keep to the sources. The style found no imitator ; 
history passed from Greece to Rome in the guise of rhetoric. In 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus the rhetoric was combined with an 
extensive study of the sources ; but the influence of the Greek 
rhetoricians upon Roman prose was deplorable from the stand- 
point of science. Cicero, although he said that the duty of the 
historian is to conceal nothing true, to say nothing false, would 
in practice have written the kind of history that Polybius 
denounced. He finds fault with those who are non exornaiorcs 
return sed tantum narratores, Histor}^ for him is the mine from 
which to draw argument in oratory and example in education. 
It is not the subject of a scientific curiosity. 

It should be noted before we pass to Rome that with the 
expansion of Hellenism the subject of historians expanded as 
well. Universal history was begun by Ephorus, the rhetorician, 
and formed the theme of Polybius and Deodorus. Exiled Greeks 
were the first to write histories of Rome worthy of the name. 
The Alexandrian Eratosthenes placed chronology upon the 
scientific basis of astronomy, and Apollodorus drew up the most 
important chronica of antiquity. 

Ilistory- writing in Rome, — except for the Greek writers 
resident there, — ^was until the first half of the ist century n.c. in 
the form of annals. Then came rhetorical ornamentation, — ^and 
the Ciceronian era. ITie first Roman historian who rose to the 
conception of a science and art combined was Sallust, the student 
of Thucydides. The Augustan age produced in Livy a great 
pf)piilar historian and natural artist and a trained rhetorician 
(in the speeches), — but as uncritical and inaccurate as he was 
l)rilliant. From Livy to Tacitus the gulf is greater than from 
Herodotus to Thucydides. Tacitus is at least a consummate 
artist. His style ranges from the brilliancy of his youth to the 
sternness and sombre gravity of age, passing almost to poetic 
expression in its epigrammatic terseness. Yet in spite of his 
searching study of authorities, his keen judgment of men, and 
his perception of underlying principles of moral law, his view was 
warped by the heat of faction, wliich glows beneath his external 
objectivity. After him Roman history-writing speedily degener- 
ated. . Suetonius’ Lives oj I he Caesars is but a superior kind of 
journalism. But his gossip of the court l)ecame the model for 
historians, whose works, now lost, furnish the main source for 
the Historia Augusta. The importance to us of this uncritical 
collection of biographies is sufficient comment on the decline of 
history - writing in the latter empire. Finally, from the 4th 
century the epitomes of Eutropius and Festus served to satisfy 
the lessening curiosity in the past and became the handbooks 
for the middle ages. The single figure of Ammianus Marcellinus 
stands out of this age like a belated disciple of Tacitus. But 
the world was changing from antique to Christian ideals just as 
he was writing, and with him we leave this outline of ancient 
history. 

The 4th and 5th centuries saw a great revolution in the history 
of history. The story of the pagan past slipped out of mind, and 
in its place was set, by the genius of Eusebius, the story of the 
world force which had superseded it, Christianity, and of that 
small fraction of antiquity from which it sprang, — the Jews, 
Christianity from the first had forced thinking men to recon- 
struct their philosophy of history, but it was only after the 
Church’s triumph that its point of view became dominant in 
historiography. Three centuries more passed before the pagan 
models were quite lost to sight. But from the 7th century to 
the 17th — from Isidore of Seville and the English Bede for a 
thousand years, — ^mankind was to look back along the line of 
Jewish priests and kings to the Creation. Eg>^pt was of interest 
only as it came into Israelite history, Babylon and Nineveh were 
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to illustrate the judgments of Yahweh, Tyre and Sidon to reflect 
the glory of Solomon. The process by which the “ gentiles ” 
have been robbed of their legitimate history was the inevitable 
result of a religion whose sacred books make them lay figures for 
the history of the Jews. Rejected by the Yahweh who became 
the Christian God, they have remained to the present day, in 
Sunday schools and in common opinion, not nations of living 
men, with the culture of arts and sciences, but outcasts who do 
not enter into the divine scheme of the world’s history. When a 
line was drawn between pagan and Christian back to the creation 
of the world, it left outside the pale of inquiry nearly all antiquity. 
But it must be remembered that that antiquity was one in which 
the German nations had no personal interest. Scipio and the 
Gracchi were essentially unreal to them. The one living organiza- 
tion with which they came into touch was the Church. So 
Cicero and Pompey paled before Joshua and Paul. Diocletian, 
the organizing genius, became a bloodthirsty monster, and 
Constantine, the murderer, a saint. 

Christian history begins with the triumph of the Church. 
With Eusebius of Caesarea the apologetic pamphlets of the age 
of persecutions gave way to a calm review of three centuries of 
Christian progress. Eusebius’ biography of Constantine shows 
what distortion of fact tlie father of C'hurch history permitted 
himself, but the Ecclesiastical History was fortunately written 
for those who wanted to know what really happened, and 
remains to-day an invaluable repository of Christian antiquities. 
With the continuations of Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret, and 
the Latin manual which Cassiodorus had woven from them (the 
llisloria iripariita), it formed the body of (!hurch history during 
all the middle ages. An even greater influence, however, was 
exercised by Eusebius’ Chronica. Through Jerome’s translation 
and additions, this scheme of tliis world’s chronology became the 
basis for all medieval world chronicles. It settled until our own 
day the succession of years from the Creation to the birth of 
Christ, — fitting the Old Testament story into that of ancient 
history. Henceforth the Jewish past, — that one path back to 
the beginning of the world, — ^was marked out by the absolute laws 
of mathematics and revelation. Jerome had marked it out; 
Sulpicius Severus, the biographer of St Martin, in his Historia 
sacra, adorned it with the attractions of romance. Sulpicius 
was admirably fitted to interpret the miraculous Bible story to 
the middle ages. But there were few who could write like him, 
and Jerome’s Chronicle itself, or rather portions of it, became, 
in the age which followed, a sort of universal preface for tla* 
monastic chronicler. For a time there were even attempts to 
continue “ imperial chronicles,” but they were insignificant 
compared with the influence of Eusebius and Jerome. 

From the first, Christianity had a philosophy of history. Its 
earliest apologists .sought to show how the world had followed a 
divine plan in its long preparation for the life of Christ. From 
this central fact of all history, mankind should continue through 
war and suffering until the divine plan was completed at the 
judgment day. The fate of nations is in God’s hands ; histor>' 
is the revelation of His wisdom and power. Whether He inter- 
venes directly by miracle, or merely sets His laws in operation, 
He is master of men’s fate. This idea, which has underlain all 
Christian philosophy of history, from the first apologists who 
prophesied the fall of the Empire and the coming of the millen- 
nium, down to our own day, received its classic statement in St 
Augustine’s City of God. The terrestrial city, whose eternity had 
been the theme of pagan history, had just fallen before Alaric’s 
Goths. Augustine’s explanation of its fall passes in review' not 
only the calamities of Roman history— combined with a pathetic 
perception of its greatness, — but carries the survey back to the 
origin of evil at the creation. Then over against this civiias 
terrena he sets the divine city which is to be realized in Christen- 
dom. The Roman Empire, -the last general form of the earthly 
city, — gives way slowly to the heavenly. This is the main 
thread of Augustine’s philosophy of history. The mathematical 
demonstration of its truth w'as left by Augustine for his disciple, 
Paulus Orosius. 

Orosius’ Seven Books of Histories against the Pagans, written 
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as a supplement to the City of God, is the first attempt at a 
Christian “ World History.” This manual for the middle ages 
arranged the rise and fall of empires with convincing exactness. 
The history of antiquity, according to it, begins with Ninus. 
His realm was overthrown by the Medes in the same year in 
which the history of Rome began. From the first year of Ninus’ 
reign until the rebuilding of Babylon by Semiramis there were 
sixty-four years ; the same between the first of Procas and the 
building of Rome. Eleven hundred and sixty-four years after 
each city was built, it was taken, — Babylon by Cyrus, Rome by 
Alaric, and Cyrus’ conquest took place just when Rome began the 
Republic. But before Rome b:-comes a world empire, Macedon 
and Carthage intervene, guardians of Rome’s youth (tutor 
curatorque). This scheme of the four world-monarchies, which 
was to prevail through all the middle ages, was developed through 
seven l^ks filled with the story of war and suffering. As it was 
Orosius’ aim to show that the world had improved since the 
coming of Christ, he used 'Irogus Pompeius’ war history, written 
to exalt Roman triumphs, to show the reverse of victory, — 
disaster and ruin. Eivy, Caesar, Tacitus and Suetonius were 
plundered for the story of horrors ; until finally even the Cioths 
in Spain shine by contrast with the pagan heroes ; and through 
the confusion of the (lerman invasions one may look forward to 
C'hristendom, — and its peace. 

The commonest form of medieval liistorical writing was the 
chronicle, which reaches all the way from monastic annals, mere 
notes on Easter tables, to the dignity of national monuments. 
Utterly lacking in perspective, and dominated by the idea of the 
miraculous, they are for the most part a record of the trivial or 
the marvellous. Individual historians sometimes recount the 
story of their own times with sober judgment, but seldom know 
how to test their sources when dealing with the past. Oaitra- 
dictions are often copied down witliout the writer noticing them ; 
and since the middle ages forged and falsified so many docu- 
ments, — monasteries, towns and c.oqxirations gaining privileges 
or titles of possession by the bold use of them,- the narrative 
of medieval writers cannot be relied upon unless we can verify it 
by collateral evidence. Some historians, like Otto of Freising, 
(iiiilxsrt of Nogent or Bernard Oui, would have been scientific if 
they had had our appliances for comparison. But even men like 
Roger Bacon, who deplored the inaccuracy of texts, had worked 
out no general method to apply in their restoration. Toward the 
close of the middle ages the vernacular literatures were adorned 
with Villani’s and Froissart’s chronicles. But the merit of both 
lies in their journalistic qualities of conteinporaiy narrative. 
Neither was a history in the truest sense. 

1 'he Renaissance marked the first great gain in llie historic 
sense, in the efforts of the humanists to realize the spirit of 
the antique world. They did not altogether succ::ecd ; antiquity 
to them meant lai^ely Plato and Cicero. Their intere.sts were 
literary, and the un-Ciceronian centuries were generally ignored. 
Those in which the foundations of modern Europe were laid, 
which produced parliaments, cathedrals, cities, Dante and 
Chaucer, were grouped alike on one dismal level and christened 
the middle ages. 'Phe perspective of the humanists was only 
one degree better than that of the middle ages. History became 
the servant to literature, an adjunct to the classics. Thus it 
passed into the schools, where text-books still in use devote 200 
pages to the Peloponnesian war and two to the Athens of Pericles. 

But if the literary side of humanism has been a barrier to 
the progress of scientific history , the discovery and elucidation 
of texts first made that progress possible. Historical criticism 
soon awoke. Laurentius Valla’s brilliant attack on the “ Dona- 
tion of Constantine ” (1440), and Ulrich von Hutten’s rehabilita- 
tion of Henry IV. from monkish talcs mark the rise of the 
new science. One sees at a glance what an engine of contro- 
versy it was to be ; yet for a while it remained but a phase of 
humanism . It was north of the Alps that it parted company with 
the grammarians. Classical antiquity was an Italian past, the 
German scholars turned back to the sources of their national 
history. Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini (Pius II.) had discovered 
Otto of Freising and Jordanes. Maximilian I. encouraged the 


search for manuscripts, and Vienna became a great humanistic 
centre. Conrad Celtes left his Germania iUustraia unfinished, 
but he had found the works of Hroswitha. Conrad Peutinger 
gathered all sorts of Chronicles in his room in Vienna, and 
published several, — among them Gregory of Tours. This 
national movement of the r5th centuiy was not paralleled in 
France or England, where the classical humanities reigned. 
The Reformation meanwhile gave another turn to the work of 
German scholars. 

The Reformation, with its heated controversies, seems a 
strange starting-point for science, yet it, even more than the 
Renaissance, brought out scientific methods of historical in- 
vestigation. It not only sobered the humanist tendency to 
sacrifice truth for aesthetic effect, it called for the documents 
of the C^hurch and subjected them to the most hostile criticism. 
I.uther himself challenged them. Then in the Magdeburg 
Centuries (i559“i574) Protestantism tried to make good its 
attack on the medieval Church by a great collection of sources 
accompanied with much destructive criticism. This gigantic 
work is the first monument of modem historical research. Ihe 
reply of Cardinal Baronins (Annales ecclesiasiici, 1588-1697) 
was a still greater collection, drawn from archives which till 
then had not been used for scientific history. Baronius’ 
criticism and texts are faulty, though far suq>assing anything 
Ixjforc his day, and his collection is the basis for most subsequent 
ones, — in spite of J. J. Scaliger’s refutation, which was to con- 
tain an equal numlxT of volumes of the errors in Baronius. 

The movement back to the sources in Germany until the 
Thirty Years’ War was a notable one. ('ollections were mmle 
by Simon Schard (1535-1573), Johannes Pistorius (1576-1608), 
Marquard Freher (1565-1614), Melchior Goldast (1576-1635) 
and others. After the war Leibnitz began a new epoch, lioth 
by his philoso]>hy with its law of continuity in phenomena, and 
by his systematic attempt to collect sources through an associa- 
tion (1670). His plan to have documents printed as tlicy were, 
instead of “ correcting ” them, was a notable advance. But 
from Leibnitz until the 19th century German national liistorio- 
graphy made little progress, — although church historians like 
Mosheim and Ncandcr stand out among tlie greatest historians 
of all time. 

France liad not paralleled the activity of Maximilian’s 
Renaissance historians. The father of modem French liistoiy^, 
or at least of historical research, was Andr6 Duchesne (1584- 
1640), whose splendid collections of sources are still in use. 
Jean Bodin wrote the first treatise on scientific history (McLhodus 
ad jacilem kistoriarnm cognitionrm, 1566), but he did not apply 
liis own principles of criticism ; and it was left for the Benedictine 
monks of the (bngregation of St Maur to establish definitely 
the new science. The place of this school in the history of history 
is absolutely without a parallel. Few of those in the audiences 
of Molicre, returning home under the grey walls of St Germain- 
des-Pres, knew that within that monastery the men whose 
midnight they disturbed were laying the basis for all scientific 
history ; and few of the later historians of tliat age have been 
any wiser. But when Luc d’Achery turned from cxegetics to 
patristics and the lives of the saints, as a sort of Christian 
humanist, he led the way to that vast work of collection and 
comparison of texts w'hich developed through Mabillon, Mont- 
faucon, Ruinart, Mart^ne, Bouquet and their associates, into 
the indispensable implements of modem historians. Here, as 
in the Reformation, controversy called out the richest product. 
Jean Mabillon’s treatise, De re diplomatica (1681), was due to 
the criticisms of that group of Belgian Jesuits whose Acta 
Sanctorum quotquot toto orhe (1643, ficc., see Boi.t.an]:)Ists) 

was destined to grow into the greatest repository of legend and 
biography the world has seen. In reply to D. Papebroch’s 
criticisms of the chronicle of St Denis, Mabillon prepared this 
manual for the testing of medieval documents. Its canons are 
the basis, indeed, almost the whole, of the science of diplomatic 
(q.v.)j the touchstone of truth for medieval research. Hence- 
forth even the mediocre scholar had a body of technical rules 
by which to sort out the vast mass of apocrypha in medieval 
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documentary sources. Scientific history depends upon imple- 
ments. Without manuals, dictionaries, and easy access to 
texts, wc should go as far astray as any medieval chronicler. 
The France of the Maurists supplied the most essential of these 
instruments. The great “glossary” of Ducange is still in 
enlarged editions the indispensable encyclopaedia of the middle 
ages. Chronology and palaeography were placed on a new 
footing by Dom Bernard de Montfaucon’s P^aeographia graeca 
(1708), the monumental Art de verifier les dates (3rd ed., 1818“ 
1831, in 38 vols.), and the Nouveau TraiU de diplomaiufi^e (1750- 
1765) of Dom Tassin and Dom Toustain. The collections of 
texts which the Maurists published are too many and too vast 
to be enumemted here (see C. I^nglois, Manuel de bibliographie 
histonque, pp. 293^ ff.). Dom Bouquet’s Histortens de la Gaule 
et de la France — lliie national repertoiy for French historians — 
is but one of a dozen tasks of similar magnitude. During the 
18th century this deep under-work of scientific history continued 
to advance, though for the most part unseen by the brilliant 
writers whose untrustworthy generalities passed for histoiy 
in the salons of the old regime. Interrupted by the Revolution, 
it revived in the iqtli century, and the roll of honour of the 
French ^ cole des Chartes has almost rivalled that of St Germain- 
des-Pn's. 

The father of critical history in Italy was L. A. Muratori 
(1672-1750), the Italian counterpart of Leibnitz. His vast 
collection of sources (Rerum Italirarum scripiores), prepared 
amid every discouragement, remains to-day the national monu- 
ment of Italian history; and it is but one of his collections. 
His output is perhaps the greatest of any isolated worker in the 
whole history of historiography. The same haste, but much less 
care, marked the work of J. D. Mansi (d. lyfk)), the compiler 
of the fullest collection of the Councils, Spain, stifled by the 
Inquisition, produced no national collection of sources during 
the 17th and i8th centuries, although Nicolas Antonio (d. 1684) 
produced a national literary history of the first rank. 

England in the 16th century kept pace with Continental 
historiography. Henry VIlI.’s chaplain, John Lclantl, is the 
father of English antiquaries. Three of the most precious 
collections of medieval manuscripts still in existence were then 
begun by Thomas Bodley (the Bodleian at Oxford), Archbishop 
Matthew Parker (Corpus Christi at Cambridge), and Robert 
Cotton (the (Ottonian collection of the British Museum). In 
Elizabeth’s reign a serious effort was made to arrange the national 
records, but until the end of the j8th century they were scattered 
in not less than fifteen repositories. In the 17th and i8th 
centuries English scholarship was enriched by such monuments 
of nrsearch as William Dugdakvs Monaslicon , ’^J’homas Madox’s 
HisUrry of the Exchequer ^ Wilkins’s Concilia j and I’homas R3mier’s 
Foedera, But these works, iinporlunt as they were, gave but 
little idea of the wealth of historical sources which the joth 
century was to reveal in England. 

In the iqth centur)^ the science of histoi*}^ underwent a sort 
of industrial revolution. The machinery of research, invented 
by the genius of men like Mabillon, was perfected and set going in 
all the archives of Europe. Isolated workers or groups of workers 
grew into national or international associations, producing from 
archives vast collections of material to be worked up into the 
artistic form of history. The result of this movement has l;)een 
to revolutionize the whole subject. These men of the factory — 
devoting their lives to the cataloguing of archives and libraries, 
to the publication of material, and then to the gigantic task of 
indexing what they have produced — have made it possible for 
the student in an American or Australian college to master in a 
few hours in his library sources of history which baffled the long 
years of research of a Mart^ne or Rymer. The texts themselves 
have mostly become as correct as they can ever be, and manuals 
and bibliographies guide one to and through them, so tliat no one 
need go astray who takes the trouble to make use of the mechan- 
ism which is at his hand. For example, since the papal archives 
were opened, so many regesta have appeared that soon it will be 
possible to follow the letter-writing of the medieval popes day by 
day for century after century. 
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The apparatus for this research is too vast to be described here. 
Archives have been reformed, their contents catalogued or 
calendared ; government commissions have rescued numberless 
documents from oblivion or destruction, and learned societies 
have supplemented and criticized this work and co-ordinated the 
results. Every state in Europe now has published the main 
sources for its history. The “ Rolls ” series, the Monumenia 
Germaniae hisiorica, and the Documents inediis are but the more 
notable of such national products. A series of periodicals 
keeps watch over this enormous output. The files and indices 
of tiie English Historical Review, Historische Zeiischrift, Revue 
historique, or American Historical Review will alone reveal the 
strength and character of historical researcli in the later 19th 
century. 

Every science which deals with human phenomena is in a 
way an implement in this great factory system, in which the past 
is welded together again. Psychology has been drawm upon to 
interpret the movements of revolutions or religions, anthropology 
and ethnology furnish a clue to problems to which the key of 
documents has been lost. Genealogy, hcraldiy and chronology 
run parallel with the wider subject. But the real auxiliary 
I science.s to history are thase which deal with those traces of the 
t past tliat still exist, the science of language (philology), of 
I writing (|>aliieography), of documents (diplomatic), of seals 
I (sphragistics), of coins (numismatics), of weights and measures, 
and archaeology in the widest sense of the word. These sciences 
underlie the whole development of scientific history. Diction- 
aries and manuals are the instruments of this industrial revolu- 
tion. Without them llie literary remains of the race would still 
be as useless as Egyptian inscriptions to the fellaheen. Archae- 
ology itself remained but a minor branch of art until the 
machinery was perfected which enabled it to classify and in- 
terpret the remains of the “ pre-historic ” age. 

This is the most remarkable chapter in the whole histor>' of 
history — tlie recover)’^ of that past which had already been lost 
when our literary history began. The perspective stretches out 
as far the other side of Homer as we are this. The old “ pro\’i- 
dentiiil ” scheme of history disintegrates before a new interest in 
the “ gentile ” nations to whose higli culture Hebrew sources bore 
unwilling testimony. Biblical criticism is a part of lltc historic 
process. The Jewish texts, once the infallible basis of history, 
are now tested by the libraries of Babylon, from which they were 
partly drawn, and Hebrew history sinks into its proper place in 
the wide horizon of antiquity. The finding of the RosetUi stone 
left us no longer dependent upon Greek, Liitin or Hebrew sources, 
and now fifty centuries of Egyptian history lie before u.s. The 
scientific historian of antiquity works on the hills of Crete, rather 
than in the quiet of a library witJi tlie classics spread out before 
him. There he am reconstruct the splendour of that Minoan 
age to which Homeric poems look back, as the Germanic epics 
looked back to Rome or Verona. His discoveries, co-ordinated 
and arranged in vast corpora inscriptionum, stand now along- 
side Herodotus or Livy, furnisiiing a basis for their criticism. 
Medieval archaeology has, since Quicherat, revealed how men 
were living while the monks wrote clironiclos, and now aithcdrals 
and eiistles are studied as genuine historic documents. 

The immense increase in available sources, archaeological and 
literary, has remade hislorit:al criticism. Ranke’s application 
of the principles of “ higher criticism ” to works written since 
the invention of printing (Kritik ueuerer Geschichtsschrciber) was 
an epoch-making cliallenge of narrative sources. Now they are 
everywhere checked by contemporary evidence, and a clearer 
sense of what constitutes a primary source lias discredited much 
of whiit had Ixien currently accepted as triu*. This is true not 
only of ancient history, where last year’s lx)ok may be a thousand 
years out of date, but of the whole field. Hardly an “old master ” 
remains an authoritative Ijook of reference, (jibbon, Grote, 
Giesebredit, Guizot stand to-day by reason of other virtues than 
their truth. Old landmarks drop out of sight- the fall of 
the Western Empire in 476, the coming of tJic Greeks to Italy in 
^450, dates which once enclosed the middle ages. The per- 
spective changes — the Renaissance grows less and the middle 
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ages more ; the Protestant Revolution becomes a complex of 
economics and politics and religion ; the French Revolution a 
vast social reform in which the Terror was an incident, &c., &c. 
The result has been a complete transformation of history since 
the middle of the 19th century. 

In the 17th century the Augustinian scheme of world history 
received its last classic statement in Bossuet's Histoire universeUe, 
Voltaire’s reply to it in the i8th {Essai sur les tnccurs) attacked 
its limitations on the basis of deism, and its miraculous procedure 
on that of science. But while there are foreshadowings of the 
evolutionary theory in this work, neither the philosophe historians 
nor Hume nor Gibbon arrived at a constructive principle in 
history which could take the place of the Providence they 
rejected. Religion, though false, might be a real historic force. 
History became the tragic spectacle of a game of dupes — ^the 
real movers being priests, kings or warriors. The pawns slowly 
acquired reason, and then would be able to regulate the moves 
themselves. But all this failed to give a satisfactory explanation 
of the laws which determine the direction of this evolution. 
Giovanni Battista Vico (1668-1744) was the first to ask why there 
is no science of human history. But his lonely life and un- 
recognized labours leave him apart from the main movement, 
until his works were discovered again in the 19th century. It 
was A. L. H. Heeren who, at the opening of the 19th century, 
first laid that emphasis upon the economic factors in history 
which is to-day slowly replacing tlie Augustinian explanation of 
its evolution. Heeren’s own influence, however, was slight. Ihe 
first half of the century (apart from the scientific activity of 
Pertz, Guizot, &c.) was largely dominated by the romanticists, 
with their exaggeration of the individual. Carlyle’s “ great man 
theory of history ” is logically connected with the age of Scott. 
It was a philosophy of history which lent itself to magnificent 
dramatic creations ; but it explained nothing. It substituted 
the work of the genius for the miraculous intervention of 
Providence, but, apart from certain abstract formulae .such as 
Truth and Right, knew nothing of why or how. It is but 
dealing in words to say that the meaning of it all is God’s revela- 
tion of Himself. Granting that, what is the process ? WTiy does 
it so slowly reveal the Right of the middle ages (as in slavery for 
instance) to be the Wrong to-day ? Carlyle stands to Bossuet 
as the sage to the myth. Hegel got no closer to realities. His 
idealistic scheme of history, which makes religion the keynote of 
progress, and descril^es the function of each — Judaism to typify 
duty, Confucianism order, Mahommedanism justice. Buddhism 
patience, and Christianity love — does not account for the facts 
of the history enacted by the devotees. It characterizes, not the 
real process of evolution, but an ideal which history has not 
realized. Besides, it does not face the question how far religion 
itself is a product or a cause, or both combined. 

In the middle of the century two men sought to incorporate in 
their philosophy the physical basis which Hegel had ignored in 
his spiritism — recognizing that life is conditioned by an environ- 
ment and not an abstraction for metaphysics. H. T. Buckle, in 
his History of Civilization in England (1857), was the first to work 
out the influences of the material world upon history, developing 
through a wealth of illustration the importance of food, soil and 
the general aspect of nature upon the formation of society. 
Buckle did not, as is generally believed, make these three factors 
dominate all histor\\ He distinctly stated that “ the advance of 
European civilization is characterized by a diminishing influence 
of physical laws and an increasing influence of mental laws,” 
and “ the measure of civilization is the triumph of mind over 
external agents.” Yet his challenge, not only to the theologian, 
but also to those “ historians whose indolence of thought ” or 
“natural incapacity” prevented them from attempting more than 
the annalistic record of events, called out a storm of protest from 
almost every side. Now that the controversy has cleared away, 
we see that in spite of Buckle’s too confident formulation of his 
laM*s, his pioneer work in a great field marks him out as the 
Augustine of the scientific age. Among historians, however. 
Buckle’s theory received but little favour for another generation. 
Meanwhile the economists had themselves taken up the problem, 


and it was from them that the historians of to-day have learned 
it. Ten years before Buckle published his history, Karl Marx had 
already formulated the “ economic theoiy of history.” Accept- 
ing with reservation Feuerbach’s attack on the Hegelian “absolute 
idea,” based on materialistic grounds (DerMensch ist, was er isst), 
Marx was led to the conclusion that the causes of that process of 
growth which constitutes the history of society are to be found in 
the economic conditions of existence. From this he went on to 
socialism, which bases its militant philosophy upon this inter- 
pretation of history. But the truth or falseness of socialism does 
not affect the theory of history. In 1845 Marx wrote of the 
Young-Hegelians that to separate history from natural science 
and industry was like separating the soul from the body, and 
“ finding the birthplace of history, not in the gross material 
production on earth, but in the misty cloud formation of heaven ” 
(Die keilige Fantilie, p. 238). In his Miser e dc la philosophic 
(1847) iiG down the principle that social relationships largely 
depend upon modes of production, and therefore the principles, 
ideas and categories which are thus evolved are no more eternal 
than the relations they express, but are historical and transitory 
products. In the famous Manifesto of the Communist Party 
(1848) the theory was applied to show how the industrial revolu- 
tion had replaced feudal with modern conditions. But it had 
little vogue, except among Socialists, until the third volume of 
Das Kapiial was published in 1894, when its importance was 
borne in upon continental scholars. Since then the controversy 
has been almost as heated as in the days of the Reformation. 
It is an exaggeration of the theory which makes it an explanation 
of all human life, but the whole science of dynamic sociology 
rests upon the postulate of Marx. 

The content of history always reflects the interests of the age 
in which it is written. It was so in Herodotus and in medieval 
chronicles. Modern historians began with politics. But as the 
complex nature of society Ixicame more evident in the age of 
democracy, the economic or sociological history gained ground. 
Histories of commerce and cities now rank beside those on war 
and kings, although there are readers still who prefer to follow 
the pennants of robber barons rather than to watch the slow 
evolution of modem conditions. The drum-and-trumpet history 
has its place like that of art, jurisprudence, science or philosophy. 
Only now we know that no one of these is more than a single 
glimpse at a \'ast complex of phenomena, most of which lie for 
ever beyond our ken. 

This expansion of interest has intensified specialization. 
Historians no longer attempt to write world histories ; they 
form associations of specialists for the purpose. Each historian 
chooses his own epoch or century and his own subject, and 
spends his life mastering such traces of it as he can find. His 
work there enables him to judge of the methods of his fellows, 
but his own remains restricted by the very wealth of material 
which has been accumulated on the single subject before him. 
Thus the great enterprises of to-day are co-operative— the 
Cambridge Modern History^ Lavisse and Rambaud’s Histoire 
generate, or Lavisse’s Histoire de France, like Hunt and Poole’s 
Political History of England, and Oncken’s Allgemeine Geschichte 
in EinzeldarsteUungen. But even these vast sets cover but the 
merest fraction of their subjects. The Cambridge history passes 
for the most part along the political crust of society, and seldom 
glances at the social forces within. This limitation of the pro- 
fessed historian is made up for by the growingly historical 
treatment of all the sciences and arts — a tendency noted before, 
to which this edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is itself 
a notable witness. Indeed, for a definition of that limitless 
subject which includes all the phenomena that stand the warp 
and stress of change, one might adapt a famous epitaph — si 
historiam requiris, circutnspice. 

Bibliography. — Sec Ch. V. I.Anglois, Manuel de bibliographie 
historique (2 vols,, 1904). This forms the logical bibliography of 
this article. It is a general survey of the whole apparatus of histori- 
cal research, and is the indispensable guide to the subject. Similar 
bibliographies covering sections of histoiy are noted with the 
articles where they properly belong, e.g. in English medieval history 
the manual of Chas. dross, 5 onrfes and Litetaiure of English History : 
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in German history the Quellenkunde of Dahlmann-Waitz (7th ed.) ; 
for France the Bibliographie de Vhistoire de France of G. Mon^ 
(antiquated, 1888), or the Sources de Vhistoire de France so ably 
begun by A. Molinier’s volumes on the medieval period. Perhaps 
the sanest survey of the present scientific movement in history is 
the clear summary of Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos, Intro- 
duction to the Study of History (trans. with preface by F. York 
Powell, London, i8g8). Much more ambitious is E. Bernheim's 
Lehrbuch der historischen Methodc und der Geschichtsphilosophie mit 
Nachweis der wirhtigsten Quellen und Hilfsmittcl zum Studium der 
Geschichte (3rd and 4th ed., Leipzig, 1903). (J. T. S.*) 

HIT, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the vilayet of Bagdad, on 
the west bank of the Euphrates, 70 m. W.N.W. of Bagdad, in 
33° 38' 8'' N., 42® 52' 15" E. It is picturesquely situated on a line 
of hills, partly natural, but in large part certainly artificial, the 
accumulation of centuries of former habitation, from 30 to 100 ft. 
in height, bordering the river. The houses arc built of field stones 
and mud. A striking feature of the town is a lofty and well- 
proportioned minaret, which leans quite perceptibly. Behind 
and around Hit is an extensive but utterly barren plain, through 
which flow several streams of bitter water, coming from mineral 
springs. Directly behind the town arc two bitumen springs, one 
cold and one hot, within 30 ft. of one another. The gypsum 
cliffs on the edge of the plain, and the rocks which crop out here 
and there in the plain, are full of seams of bitumen, and the 
whole place is redolent of sulphuretted hydrogen. Across the 
river there arc naphtha springs. Indeed, the entire region is one 
possessing great potential wealth in mineral oils and the like. 
Hit, with its fringe of palms, is like an oasis in the desert 
occasioned by the outcrop of the.se deposits. From time 
immemorial it has been the chief source of supply of bitumen for 
Babylonia, the prosperity of the town depending always upon its 
bitumen fountains, which arc still the property of the govern- 
ment, but are rented out to any one who wishes to use them. 
There is also a shipyard at Hit, where the characteristic Baby- 
lonian boats are still made, smeared within and without with 
bitumen. Hit is the head of navigation on the Euplirates. It is 
also the point from which the camel-post starts across the desert 
to Damascus. About 8 m. inland from Hit, on a bitter stream, 
lies the small town of Kubeitha. Hit is mentioned, under the 
name of 1 st, in the Karnak inscription as paying tribute to 
Tethmosis (Thuthmes) III. In t he Bible (Ezra viii. 1 5) it is called 
Ahava ; the original Babylonian name seems to have been Iht, 
which becomes in the Talmud Ihidakira, in Ptolemy hSiKupa, and 
in Zosimus and Ammianus AaKipa and Diacira. 

Sec Geo. Rawlinson’s Herodotus^ i. 179, and note by H. C. Rawlin- 
son ; J. P. Peters, Nippur (1897) ; H. V. Gcere, By Nile and 
Euphrates (1904). (J. P. Pe.) 

HIT A, GIN& PEREZ DE (1544 ?-i 605 ?), Spanish novelist 
and poet, was bom at Mula (Murcia) about the middle of the i6th 
century. He served in the cuimpaign of 1569-1571 against the 
Moriscos, and in 1572 wrote a rhymed history of the city of Lorca 
which remained unpublished till 1889. He owes his wide celebrity 
to the Historia de los handos de Zegries y Abtncerrajes (1595-- 
1604), better known as the Guerras civiles de Granada, which 
purports to be a chronicle based on an Arabic original ascribed 
to a certain Aben-Hamin. Aben-Hamin is a fictitiv^us personage, 
and the Guerras de Granada is in reality a historical novel, perhaps 
the earliest example of its kind, and certainly the first historical 
novel that attained popularity. In the first part the events which 
led to the downfall of Granada are related with uncommon 
brilliancy, and Hita’s sympathetic transcription of life at the 
Emir's court has clearly suggested the conventional presentation 
of the picturesque, chivalrous Moor in the pages of Mile de 
Scud6ry, Mme de Lafayette, Chateaubriand and Washington 
Irving. The second part is concerned with the author’s personal 
experiences, and the treatment is effective ; yet, though 
Calderdn's play, Amar despuh de la muerte, is derived from it, the 
second part has never enjoyed the vogue or influence of the first. 
The exact date of Hita’s death is unknown. His blank verse 
rendering of the Crdftica Tray ana, written in 1596, exists in 
manuscript. 

HITCHCOCK, EDWARD (1793-1864), American geologist, 
was bom of poor parents at Deerfield, Massachusetts, on the 
24th of May 1793. He owed his education chiefly to his own 
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exertions, and was preparing himself to enter Harvard College 
when he was compelled to interrupt his studies from a weakness 
in his eyesight. In 1815 he became principal of the academy of 
his native town ; but he resigned this office in 1818 in order 
to study for the ministry. Having been ordained in 1821 
pastor of the Congregational church of Conway, Mass., he em- 
ployed his leisure in making a scientific survey of the western 
counties of the state. From 1825 to 1845 profes.sor of 

chemistry and natural history, from 1845 to 1864 was professor of 
natural theology and geology at Amherst College, and from 1845 
to 1854 was president ; the college owed its early success largely 
to his energetic efforts, especially during the period of his presid- 
enc3^ In 1830 he was appointed state geologist of Massachusetts, 
and in 1836 was made geologist of the first district of the state of 
New York. In 1840 he received the degree of LL.D. from 
Harvard, and in 1846 that of D.D. from Middlebury College, 
Vermont. Besides his constant labours in geology, zoology and 
botany, Hitchcock took an active interest in agriculture, and in 
1850 he was sent by the Massachusetts legislature to examine 
into the methods of the agricultural schools of Europe. In 
geology he made a detailed examination and exposition of the 
fossil footprints from the Triassic sandstones of the Connecticut 
valley. His collection is preserved in the Hitchcock Ichnological 
Museum of Amherst College, and a description of it was published 
in 1858 in his report to the Massachusetts legislature on the 
ichnology of New England. I'lie footprints were regarded as 
tho.se of reptiles, amphibia and birds {}). In 1857 he undertook, 
with the aid of his two .sons, the geological survey of Vermont, 
which was completed in 1861. As a writer on geological science, 
Hitchcock was largely concerned in determining the connexion 
between it and religion, and employing its results to explain 
and support what he regarded as the truths of revelation. He 
died at Amherst, on the 27th of February 1864. 

His son, Charles Henry Hitchcock (i 83(>- ), did good 

service in geology, in Vermont, New Hampshire (1868-1878), and 
other parts of America, and became professor of geology at Dart- 
mouth in 1868. 

The following are ICdward Hitchcock’s principal works : Geology 
of the Connecticut Valley (1823) ; Catalogue of Plants growing without 
cultivation in the virinity of Amherst (liizq) ; Pepenis on the Geology 
of Massachusetts (1833-1841); Elementary Geology (1840; ed. 2, 
1841; and later ed. with C. li. Hitchcock, 1862) ; Eossil Eootmarks 
in the United States (1848) ; Outline of the Geology of the. Globe and 
of the United Stales in particular (1853) ; Illustrations of Surface 
Geology (185O) ; Ichnology of New England (1858) ; The Bvligion of 
Geology and its Connected Si lences (1851; lurw cd., 1869) ; Reminis- 
cences of Amherst College (1863) ; and various papers in the American 
Journal of Science, and other periodicals. 

HITCHCOCK, GEORGE (1850- ), American artist, was 

bom at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1850. He graduated from 
Brown University in 1872 and from the law school of Harvard 
University in 1874 ; then turned his attention to art and became 
a pupil of Boulanger and Lefebvre in Paris. He attracted noti('e 
in the Salon of 1885 with his “ Tulip Growing,” a Dutch garden 
which he painted in Holland. He had for years a studio at 
Egmond, in the Netherlands. He became a ('hevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, France ; a member of the Vienna Academy 
of Arts, the Munich Secession Society, and other art bodies ; and 
is represented in the Dresden gallery ; the imperial collection, 
Vienna ; the Chicago Art Institute, and the Detroit Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

HITCHCOCK, ROSWELL DWIGHT (1817-1887), Amcriain 
divine, was bom at East Machias, Maine, on the T5lh of August 
1817, graduated at Amherst College in 1836, and later studied at 
Andover Theological Seminary, Mass. After a visit to (lermany 
he was a tutor at Amherst in 1839-1842, and was minister of the 
First (Congregational) Church, Exeter, New Hampshire, in 1845- 
1852. He became professor of natural and revealed religion in 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, in 1852, and in 1855 
professor of church history in the Union Theological Seminary 
in New' York, of which he was president in 1880-1887. He died 
at Somerset, Mass., on the i6th of June 1887. 

Among Ills works are : Life of Edward Robinson (1863): Socialism 
(1879) ; Carmina Sanctorum (with Z. Eddy and L. W. Mudge, 1885) ; 
and Eternal Atonement (1888). 
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HrrCHIN, a market town in the Hitchin parliamentary 
division of Hertfordshire, England, on the small river Hiz, 32 in. 
N. from London by the Great Northern railway. Pop, of urban 
district (1901) 10,072. It is the junction of the main line with 
the Cambridge branch, and with a branch of the Midland railway 
to Bedford. The church of St Mary is Perpendicular, with a fine 
porch, a painting of the Adoration of the Magi, attributed to 
Rubens, a small crypt said to have been used by Cromwell as a 
prison for the Royalists, and many interesting monuments, 
Hitchin Priory is a mansion on the site of a Carmelite foundation 
of the early 14th century. A Gilbertine nunnery, founded later 
in the same century, stood adjacent to the church, and portions 
of the buildings appear in an existing block of almshouses. The 
grammar school (1632) was rec(;nstituted in 1889 for boys and 
girls. Straw-plaiting, malting, brewing, and the cultivation and 
distillation of lavender and peppermint arc carried on. 

HITTITES, an ancient people, alluded to frequently in the 
earlier records of Israel, and also, under slightly variant names, 
in Egyptian rccorck of the XVIIIth, XIXth and XXtli Dynasties, 
and in Assyrian from about 1100 to 700 b.c. They appear also in 
the Vannic cuneiform texts, and are believed to be the authors of 
a class of monuments bearing inscriptions in a peculiar picto- 
graphic character, and widely distributed over Asia Minor and 
N. Syria, around which much controversy has raged during the 
past thirty years. 

1. The Bible. — In the Old Testament the name of the race is 
written Heth (with initial aspirate), members of it being Jlilii, 
Hittim, which the Septuagint renders x^t, 

X€TT€ifi.j keeping, it will ba noted, < in the stem throughout. The 
mce appears in two connexions, (a) In pre-Israelite Palestine, 
it is resident about Hebron (Gen. xxiii. 3), and in the central 
uplands (Num. xiii. 29). To Joshua (i. 4) is promised “ from the 
wilderness and this Lebanon even unto the greiii river, the river 
Euphrates, all the land of live Hittites.^’ The term “ wiklerness ” 
here is of geographical ambiguity ; but the promise is usually 
taken to mean that Palestine itself was part of the Hittite land 
before the coming of Israel ; and an apostrophe of Ezekiel 
(xvi. 3) to Jerusalem, “ thy mother (was) an Hittite,'’ is quoted 
in confirmation. Under the monarchy we hear frequently of 
Hittites within the borders of Israel, but either as a small subject 
people, coupled with other petty tribes, or as individuals in the 
Jewish service (e.g. Uriah, in the time of David). It appears, 
therefore, that there survived in Palestine to late times a de- 
tached Hittite population, with which Hebrews sometimes 
intermarried (Judges iii. 5-6 ; Gen. xxvi. 34) and lived in relations 
now amicable, now tyrannical (e.g. Hittites were made tributary 
l3ondsmen by Solomon, i Kings ix. 20, 21 ; 2 Chron. viii. 7, 8). 
(h) An independent and powerful Ilittite people was domiciled 
N. of Palestine proper, organized rather as a confederacy of tribes 
than a single monarchy (1 Kings x. 28 ; 2 Kings vii. 6). Presum- 
ably it was a da.ughter of these Hittites that Solomon took to wife. 
If the emendation of 2 Sam. xxiv. 64, “ Tahtim-hodshi,” based on 
the Septuagint version yyjv x^‘*‘'*'ri/* be accepted, we hear of 
them at Kadesh on Orontes ; and some minor Hittite cities are 
nientioncd, r.g. Luz ; Ixit no one capital city of the race is clearly 
indicated, Carchemish, on the Euphrates, though mentioned 
three times (2 Chron. xxxv. 20 ; Isa. x. 9 ; Jer. Svi. 2), is not 
connected explicitly with Hittites, a fact which is not surprising, 
since that city was no longer under a Hatti dynasty at the epoch 
of the Old Testament referent:es. So far as tlic Old Testament 
goes, therefore, we gather that the Hittites were a considerable 
people, widely spread in Syria, in part subdued and to some 
extent assimilated by Israel, but in part out of reach. The latter 
portion was not much known to the Hebrews, but was vaguely 
feared as a power in the early days of the monarchy, though not 
in the later pre-Captivity period. The identification of the 
northern and southern Hittites, however, presents certain 
difficulties not yet fully explained ; and it seems that we must 
assume Heth to have been the name both of a country in the 
north and of a tribal population not confined to that country, 

2. Egyptian Records . — The decipherment of the inscriptions 
of the XVnith Theban Dynasty led, before the middle of the 
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I 19th century, to the discovery of the important part played in 
the Syrian campaigns of Tethmosis (Thothmes) III. by the TJ - 1^ 
(vulgarly transliterated Kheia, though the vocalization is un- 
certain). The coincidence of this name, beginning with an 
aspirate, led H. K. Brugseh to identify the Kheta with Heth. 
That identification stands, and no earlier Egyptian mention of 
the race has been found. Tethmosis HI. found the Kheta 
(“ Great ” and “ Little ”) in N. Syria, not apparently at Kadesh, 
but at Carchemish, though they had not been in possession of the 
latter place long (not in the epoch of Tethmosis l.’s Syrian 
campaign). They were a power strong enough to give the 
Pharaoh cause to vaunt his success (see also Egypt : Ancient 
History y § “ The New Empire ”). Though he says he levied 
tribute upon them, his successors in the dynasty nearly all 
record fresh wars with the Kheta, who appear as the northern- 
most of Pharaoh’s enemies, and Amenophis or Amenhotep 111 . 
saw fit to take to wife Gilukhipa, a Syrian princess, who may or 
may not liavc been a Hittite. This queen is by some supposed to 
have introduced into Egypt certain exotic ideas which blossomed 
in the reign of Amenophis IV. The first Pharaoh of the succeeding 
dynasty, Rameses I., came to terms with a Kheta king called 
Saplel or Saparura ; but Seti 1 . again attacked the Kheta (1366 
B.C.), who had apparently pushed southwards. Forced back by 
Seti, the Kheta returned and were found holding Kadesh by 
Rameses II., who, in his fifth year, there fought again.st them and 
a large body of allies, drawn probably in part from beyond 
Taurus, the battle which occasioned the monumental poem of 
Pentaur. After long struggles, a treaty was concluded in 
Rameses 's twenty-first year, between Pharaoh and “ Kheta- 
sar ” (i.e. Khcta-king), of which we possess an Egyptian copy. 
The discovery of a cuneiform tablet containing a copy of this 
same treaty, in the Babylonian language, was reported from 
Boghaz Keui in Cappadocia by H. Winckler in 1907. It argues 
the Kheta a people of considerable civilization. The Kheta king 
subsequently visited Pharaoh and gave him his daughter to wife. 
Rameses’ successor, Mineptah, remained on terms with tlKJ 
Kheta folk; but in the reign of Rameses III. (Dyn. XX.) the 
latter seem to have joined in the great raid of northern tribes on 
Egypt which was checked by the battle of Pclusium. From this 
point {c. 1150 B.c.) — the point at which (roughly) the monarchic 
history of Israel in Palestine opens— Egyptian records cease to 
mention Kheta ; and as we know from other sources that the 
latter continued powerful in C^irchemish for some centuries to 
come, we must presume that the rise of the Israelite state inter- 
posed an effective political barrier. 

3. Assyrian Records . — In an inscription of Tiglath Pilescr I. 
(about I TOO B.C.), first deciphered in 1857, a people called Klialti 
is mentioned as powerful in Girgamish on Euphrates {i.e. 
Carchemish) ; and in other records of the same monarch, sub- 
sequently read, much mention is made of this and of other N. 
Syrian names. These Khatti appear again in the inscriptions of 
Assur-nazir-pal (early 9th century B.c.), in whose time Car- 
chemish was very wealthy, and the Khatti pwwer extended far 
over N. Syria and even into Mesopotamia. Shalmaneser 11 . 
(d. 825 B.c.) raided the Khatti and their allies year after year ; 
and at last Sargon III., in 717 B.c., relates that he captured 
Carchemish and its king, Pisiris, and put an end to. its independ- 
ence. We hear no more of it thenceforward. These Khatti, 
there is no reasonable doubt, are identical with Kheta. (For the 
chronology see further under Bab^^onia and Assyria.) 

4. Other Cuneiform Records . — The name of the race appears in 
certain of the Tel-el-Amarna letters, tablets written in Baby- 
lonian script to Amenophis (Amenhotep) IV. and found in 1892 
on the site of his capital. Some of his governors in Syrian 
districts {e.g. one Aziru of Phoenicia) report movements of the 
Hittites, who were then pursuing an aggressive policy (about 
1400 B.C.), There are also other letters from rulers of princi- 
palities in N. Syria (Mitanni) and E. Asia Minor (Arzawa), who 
write in non-Semitic tongues and are supposed to have been 
Hittites, 

Certain Khaie or Khati are mentioned in the Vannic inscriptions 
(deciphered partially by A. H. Sayce and others) as attacked by 
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kings of Bianas (Van), and apparently domiciled on the middle 
Euphrates N. of Taurus in the 9th century b.c. This name 
again may safely be identified with Khatti-Kheta. 

The Khatti dso appear on a “ prophecy-tablet,” referring 
ostensibly to the time of Sargon of Agade (middle of 4th 
millennium b.c.); but the document is probably of very 
much later date. Lastly, a fragmentary chronicle of the 1st 
Babylonian Dynasty mentions an invasion of Akkad by them 
about 1800 B.c. 

From all these various sources we should gatlier that the 
Hittites were among the more important racial elements in N. 
Syria and S.E. Asia Minor for at least a thousand years. The 
limits at each end, however, are very ill defined, the superior 
falling not later th^ 2000 b . c . and the inferior not earlier than 
600 B.c. This people was militant, aggressive and unsettled in 
the earlier part of that time; commercial, wealthy and enervated 
in the latter. A memorial of its trading long remained in Asia 
in the shape of the weight-measure called in cuneiform records 
tlie maneh “ of Carchemish.” These Hittites had close relations 
with other Asia Minor peoples, and at times headed a confederacy. 
During the later part of their history they were in continual 
contact with Assyria, and, as a Syrian power, and perhaps also 
as a Cappadocian one, they finally succumbed to Assyrian 
pressure. 

The ‘‘JJittite'' Monumenis, It remains to consider in the light 
of the foregoing evidence a class of monuments to which attention 
began to be called about 1870. In that year two Americans, 
Consul J. A. Johnson and the Rev. S. Jessup, rediscovered, at 
Hamah (Hamath) on Orontes, five basaltic blocks bearing 
pictographic inscriptions in relief, one of whicli had been reported 
by J. I4. Biirckhardt in 1812. In spite of their efforts and 
subsequent attempts made by Tyrwhitt Drake and Richard 
Burton, when consul at Damascus, proper copies could not be 
obtained ; and it was not till the end of 1872 that, thanks to 
W. Wright of Beirut, casts were taken and the stones themselves 
sent to Ginstantinople by Subhi Pasha of Damascus. As usually 
happens when a new class of antiquities is announced, it was soon 
found that the “ Hamathite ” inscriptions did not stand alone. 
A monument in the same script had been seen in Aleppo by 
Tyrwhitt Drake and George Smith in 1872. It still exists, built 
into a mosque on the western wall of the city. Certain clay 
sealings, eight of which bore pictographic signs, found by A. II. 
Layard in the palace of Assur-bani-pal at Kuyunjik (Nineveh), 
as long ago as 1851 and noticed then as in a “ doubtful character,” 
were compared by Hayes Ward and found to be of the Hamathite 
class. A new copy of the long known rock-sculptnrc at Ivriz * in 
S.W\ Cappadocia was published by E. J. Davis in 1876, and 
clearly sliowed Hamathite characters accompanying the figures. 
Davis also reported, but did not see, a similar inscription at Bulgar 
Maden, not far away. Sculptures seen by W. Skene and George 
Smith at Jerablus, on the middle Euphrates, led to excavations 
being undertaken there, in 1878, by the British Museum, and to 
the discovery of certain Hamathite inscriptions accompanying 
sculptures, a few of which were brought to 1 .ondon. The conduct 
of these excavations, owing to tlie death of George Smith, 
devolved on Consul Henderson of Aleppo, and was not satis- 
factorily carried out. Meanwhile Wright, Ward and Sayce had 
all suggested “ Hittite ” as a substitute for “ Hamathite,” 
because no other N. Syrian people loomed so large in ancient 
records as did the Hittites, and the suggestion began to find 
acceptance. Jerablus was confidently identified with Car- 
chemish (but without positive proof to this day), and the occur- 
rence of Hamathite monuments there was held to confirm the 
Hittite theory. 

In 1876 Sayce pointed out the resemblance betw^een certain 
Hittite signs and characters in the lately deciphered Cypriote 
syllabary, and suggested that the comparison might lead to a 
beginning of decipherment ; but the hope has proved vain. To 

* First described by the Turk, H^ji Khalifa, in the 17th century ; 
first seen by the Swedish traveller Otter in 1736, and first published 
in 1840 in Ritter's Erdkwndey iii., after a drawing by Major Fischer, 
made in 1837. 
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this scholar, however, is owed the next great step ahead. In 
1879 it occurred to him to compare the rock-monuments 
at Boghaz Keiii (see Pteria) and Euyuk in N. Cappadocia, 
discovered by Texier and Hamilton in 1835 and subsequently 
explored by G. Perrot and E. Guillaume. These, he now 
saw, bore Hittite pictographs. Other rock -sculptures at Giaur 
Kalessi, in (Galatia, and in the Karabel pass near Smyrna, he 
suspected of belonging to the same class 2 ; and visiting the 
last-named locality in the autumn, he found Hittite pictographs 
accompanying one of the two figures.^* He announced his dis- 
coveries in 1880, and proclaimed the fact that a great Hittite 
empire, extending from Kadesh to Smyrna, had risen from the 
dead. A month later he had the good fortune to recover copies 
of a silver boss, or hilt-top, offered to various museums about 
i860, but rejected by them as a meaningless forgery and for a 
long time lost again to sight. Round the rim was a cuneiform 
legend, and in the field a ilittite figure with six Hittite symbols 
engraved twice over on either hand of it. Reading the cuneiform 
as Tarqu-dimme sar mat Erme (t.e. “ T. king of the country E.”), 
Sayce distributed phonetic values, corresponding to the syllables 
of the two proper names, among four of the Hittite characters, 
reserving two as “ ideograms ” of “ king ” and “ country,” 
and launched into the field of decipherment. But he subse- 
quently recognized that this was a false start, and began afresh 
from another basis. Since then a number of other monuments 
liave been found, some on new sites, others on sites already 
known to be Hittite, the distribution of which can be seen 
by reference to the accompanying map. It w'ill be observed 
that, so far as at present known, they cluster most closely in 
C'oinmagene, Cappadocia and S. Phrygia. 

The following nol(‘s supplement the map : — 

A. Wkst Asia Minor. — “ Niohe " {Suratlu Tash) and Karabel 
(two) ; roek-eut fignn'S with much defaced hieroglyphs in relic*!. 
Remains of buildings, not yet exi)lored, lie; near the “ Niobc " figure. 
Nothing purely Hittite Ix'en found at Sardis or in any W. Asian 
exxavatioTi ; but small Hittite objects have been sold in Sm^Tiia 
and Aidin. 

B. PiiRvoiA. — Giatty-Kalcssi\ rock-ent figures and remains of a 
stronghold, but no iiiscn|)lioiis. Do^hatiludcre and Ueikeui in the 
I’hrygian rock-monument country; at tlie first is a sculptured 
rock-j>anel wilJi a few pictographs in relief ; at the latter a fragment 
of an inscription in relief was disinterred from a mound. Koliiolu 
Yailay near Ilghin ; block inscribed in relief, di.sinlerr(;d from mounds 
apparently marking a camp or palace-enclosure. Eflalun Bttnar 
( = Plato's Spring), W. of Konia ; megalithic building with rude 
and greatly defaced reli<'fs, not certainly Hittite- ; no inscription. 
T'assilery W. of Kuuia ; gigantic stelUy or composite statue (figure 
on animals), not certainly Mi ttile ; no inscription. Konia \ relief of 
warrior, drawn by Texii r iii 1835 and since lost ; of very doubtful 
Hittite character. A gold inscribed Hittite ring, now at Oxford, 
was bought there in 1003. Emir^hazi (anc. Ardistaina ?) ; three 
inscriptions in relief (two on altars) and large mounds. Evidently 
an important Hittite site. Kara-Dafdi- ; hili-sanctuary with incised 
carving of .seated figure and inscriptions, found by Miss G. L. Bell 
and Sir W, M. Rcmisay in i‘;o7 (sec their Thousand and One Churches^ 
Tyoo). 

C. North Cappadocia. — Do^haz Keui (see Pteria) ; large city with 
remains of palace, citadel, walls, &c. D>ng rock-cut inscription of 
ten hues in relief, two short relief inscriptions cut on blocks, and 
also cuncif(;rm tablets in Baliylonian ami also in a native language, 
first found in situ in 1803, and showing the site to be the capital of 
Arzawa, whence came two of the Tell el-.\marna letters. Near the 
site are the rock reliefs of Yasili Kaya in two hypaeihral galleries, 
showing, in the one, two proces.sions composed of over sixty figures 
meeting at the head of the gallery ; in tlie otlicr, isolated grou]>s of 
figures, fifteen in numlier (.sec ior didailed description Murray's 
Guide to Asia MinoVy i.Sy.5, pp. 23 ff.). Ifictographs accompany 
many of the figures. The whole makes the most extensive group 
of Hittite remains yet known. Boghaz Keui was never thoroughly 
explored until 1907, the survey of I'errot and Guillaume having been 
.superficial only and the excavations of E. Chaiitre (i8<>4) very .slight. 
In iyo6 a Gorman expedition under Professor II. Winckler under- 
took the work, and great numbers of cuneiform tablets w(;rc found. 
These refer to the reigns of at least four kings from Subbiluliuma 
( Saplel, see alxivc) to Hattusil H. or Khali usil (^^Khetasar, see 
above). The latter was an ally of Kataslinianturgu of Babylon, 


The “ Niobc " statue near Manisci was not definitely known tor 
" Hittite ” till 1882, when G. Dennis didexted pictograplis near it. 

The “ psoudo-Sesostras ” of Herodotus, already demon.slrated 
non-i:gyptian by Rosellini. 'Hie second figure was imknown, till 
found by Dr Beddoe in 1856, 
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Stt9a where HItttte remaina have been 
dfacouered ardhehoivn thua:~ •Boyhajp Koal 
? after a name imptiee dovtbt aa to real prouena/ioe 
of the remaina or thohr Httttto character, 

? before anarne Implies doubt aa to the exact 
situation of the site. 


Q l4Dngitu(i6 .16** of Croon wtch ][) 


and powerful enough to write to the Babylonian court as a sovereign 
of equal standing. His letter shows that he considered the rise of 
A.s.syria a ineiiacc to himself. Winckler claims to read Haiti as the 
name of the jKJssessors of Boghaz Keui, and to find in this name 
the proof of the Hittitc character of Syro-Caj)]mdocian power and 
of the imj^erial predominance of the city. But it remains to be 

E roved whether these tablets were written there, and not rather, 
eing in a foreign script, abroad, like most of the Tell el-Amama 
archives. O. Ihichstein has cleared and studied important archi- 
tectural remains. Huyuk ; large mound with remains of palace 
entered between sphinxes. Sculptured wall-dados, but no Hittite 
inscriptions. Cuneiform tablets ; some Babylonian, others in a 
native language. AIj^ inscriptions in early Phrygian character 
and language, found in 1894. The most famous of Hittite reliefs 
is here — a double-headed eagle " displayed " on the flank of one of 
the gateway sphinxes. This is supposed to have suggested to the 
Seljuks of Konia their heraldic device adopted in the 13th century, 
which, brought to Europe by the Crusaders, became the emblem 
of Teutonic cmjiire in 1345. This derivation must be taken, how- 
ever, cum granOj proof of its successive steps being wanting. Kara^ 
Euyuk \ a mound near Dedik, partially excavated by E. Chantre 
in 1894. Cuneiform tablets and small objects passibly, but not 
certainly, Hittite. A colossal eagle was found on a deserted site 
near Yamuli on the middle Halys, in 1907 by W. Attmorc Robinson. 

D. South Cappadoci a. — KaraOuvna ; long, inci.scd rock-inscription. 
Bogjiif eight hours west of Kaisariye ; four-sided sicla with incised 
inscription. Assarjik, on the side of Mt. Argacus ; incised rock- 
inscription. Ekrek ; a fragmentary inscription in relief and an 
inci-sed inscription on a stela of very late appearance. Fraktin 
or Farakdin (probably anc. Das-iarkon) ; sculptured rock-panel 
showing two groups of figures in act of cult, with hieroglvj>hs in 
relief. Arslan Tash^ near Comana (Cappadocia), on the *^)ghan 
Dagh ; two colossal lions, one with incised inscription. Tashji 
in the Zamanti valley ; rock-relief with rudely incised inscription. 
Andaval and Bof \ inscriptions incised on sculptured stelae of kings (?), 
probably from Tyana (Ekuzli Hissar). All arc now in Constanti- 
nople. A .silver seal with hieroglyphs, now at Oxford, came also 
from Bor. Nigdeh ; basalt drum or altar with incised inscription. 
fvris : rock-sculpture of king adoring god, with three inscriptions 
in relief. A second sculpture, similar m subject but smaller and 
much defaced, was found hard by in 1906. liulgar Maden ; long 
incised rock-inscription, near silver-mines. Gorun (Gurun) ; two 
rock - inscriptions in relief , much damaged. Arslan-Tepe] near 
Ordasu (two hours from Malatia) ; large mound whence two sculp- 
tured stelae or wall-blocks with inscriptions in relief have been 
unearthed (now in Constantinople anci the Louvre). Four other 


reliefs, reported found near Malatia and published by J. Garstang 
in Annals Arch, and Anthrop.^ 1908, probably came also from Arslan 
Tope. Palanga ; lower aniconic haJf of draped statue with incisc'd 
inscription, now in Constantinople. Al.so a small basalt lion. Arslan 
Tashf near Palanga ; two rude gateway lions, unin.scribed. Yapalah ; 
defaced inscription, reported by J. S. Sterrett but never copied. 
Jzgin ; obelisk with long in.scription in relief on all four face.s, now 
in Constantinople. These last four places seem to lie on a main 
road l(!ading from Cappadocia to Marash and the Syrian .siles. 
The expedition sent out by the University of Cornell in 1907 found 
.several Hittite inscriptions on rocks near Darende in the valley of 
the Tokhma Su. 

E. North Syria. — Marash; several monuments (stelae ^ wall-blocks 
and two lions) with inscriptions, both in relief and incised (part are 
now at Constantinople, part in Berlin and America) ; evidently one 
of the most important of Hittite sites. Karaburshlu, Arbistan, 
Gerchin, Sinjerli ; mounds about the head-waters of the Kara Su. 
The last-named mound, brought to O. I’uchstein's notice in 1882 
by the chance discovery of sculptured wall-dados, now in Con- 
stantinople, was the scene of extensive German excavations in 
T 893-1 894, directed by F. v. Luschan and K. Koldewcy, and was 
found to cover a walled town with central fortified palace. Hittite, 
cuneiform and old Aramaean monuments were found with many 
.small objects, most of which have been taken to Berlin ; but no 
Hittite inscriptions came to light. Sakchegeuzu (Sakchegdzu), a 
site with several mounds between Sinjerli and Ain tab; series of 
reliefs, once wall-dados, now in Berlin and Constantinople. This 
site is in process of excavation by Professor J. Garstang of tlie 
University of Liverpool. A sculptured portico has come to light in 
the smallest of the five mounds, and much pottery, with incised 
and painted decoration, has been recovered. A inlab; fragment 
of relief inscription. Samsat (Samosata) ; sculptured slela with 
incised inscription much defaced. Jerablus ; see above. Several 
Hittite objects sent from Birejik and Aintab to Europe probably 
came from Jerablus, others from Tell Bashar on the Sajur. Kellekli, 
near Jerablus ; two stelae, one with relief inscription. Jskanderun 
(Alexandretta) ; source of a long inscription cut on both sides of 
a spheroidal object of unknown origin. Kircho^lu^ a site on the 
Afnn, whence a fragmentary draped statue with incised inscription 
was sent to Berlin. Ale^o ; inscription in relief (see above). Tell 
Ahmar (on left bank of Euphrates) ; large stela with sculpture and 
long relief inscription, found in 1908 with several sculptured slabs 
and two gateway lions, inscribed in cuneiform. Two hours south, 
a lion and a fra^ent of a relief inscription were found in 1909 by 
Miss G, L. Bell. Tell Halaf in Mid Mesopotamia, near Ras el-Ain ; 
sculptures on portico of a temple or palace ; cuneiform inscriptions 
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at\d large mounds, explored in 1902 by Oppenheim. Hamah \ five 
blocks inscribed in relief (sec above). 

F. Outlying Sites. — Evzevum ; source of an incised inscription, 
perhaps not originally found there. Kedabeg ; metal bos.s or hilt-top 
with pictographs, found in a tomb and stated by F. Homme! to be 
Hittite, but doubtful. Toprah Kaleh ; bronze fragments with two 
pictographs ; doubtful if Hittite. Nineveh ; sealini^, see alxivc. 
Babylon ; a bowl and a stela of storm -god, both with incised in- 
scriptions ; doubtless sjxiil of war or tribute brought from Syria. 
The bowl is inscribed round the outside, the stela on the back. 

(For a detailed description of the subjects of the reliefs, &c., with 
the necessary illustrations, see the works indicated in the biblio- 
graphy.) 

Structures. — ^The structural remains found as yet on Hittite 
sites are few, scanty and far between. They consist of : («) 
Ground plans of a palatial building and three temples and 
fortifications with sculptured gate at Boghaz Keui. The palace 
was built round a central court, flanked by passages and entered 
by a doorway of three battanis hung on two columns. The 
whole plan bears more than a superficial resemblance to those 
of Cretan palaces in the later Minoan period. Only the rough 
core of the walls is standing to a heiglit of about 3 ft. The 
fortific.ations of the citadel have an elaborate double gate 
with flanking towers, {h) Fortifications, palace, &c., at Sinjerli. 
The gates here are more elaborate than at Boghaz Keui, but 
planned with the same idea — that of entrapping in an enclosed 
space, barred by a second door, an enemy who may have forced 
tiie first door, while flanking towers would add to his discom- 
fiture. The palace plan is again rectangular, witli a central 
pillared hall, and ver>’’ similar in plan to that of Boghaz Keui. 
The massive walls are also of similar construction. Dados of 
relief-sculpture run round the inner walls ; this feature seems 
to have been common to Hittite buildings of a sumptuous 
kind, and accounts for most of the sculptured blocks that have 
been found, e.g. at Jerablus, Sakhchegeuzu, Euyuk, Arslan Tepe, 
&c. Columns, probably of wood, rested on bases carved as 
winged lions, (c) Gate witli sculptured approach at Euyuk. 
I'he ground plan of the gate is practically the same in idea as 
that at Sinjerli. Structures were found at Jerablus, but never 
properly uncovered or planned, {d) Sculptured porticoes of 
temples or palaces uncovered at Sakchegeuzu and Tell Halaf 
(see above). On other sites, e.g. Arslan Tepe (Ordasu), Arbistan, 
Marash (above the modem town and near the springs), Beikeui, 
mounds, doubtless covering structures, may be seen, and 
sculptured slabs have been recovered. The mounds, probably 
Hittite, in N. Syria alone are to be counted by hundreds. No 
tombs certainly Hittite have been found, ^ though it is possible 
that some of the reliefs {e.g. at Fraktin) are of funerary character. 

Sculptures and other Objects of Art. — The sculptures hitherto 
found consist of reliefs on rocks and on stelae, cither honorific 
or funerary ; reliefs on blocks forming parts of wall-dados ; and 
a few figures more or less in the round, though most of these 
(e.g. the sphinxes of Euyuk and the lions of Arslan Tash and 
Marash) are not completely disengaged from the block. The 
most considerable sculptured rock-panels are at Boghaz Keui 
(see Ptpjria) ; the others (Ivriz, Fraktin, Karabel, Giaiir Kales.si, 
boghanludere), it should be observed, all lie N. of Taurus — a 
fact of some bearing on the problem of the origin and local 
domicile of the art, since rock-reliefs, at any rate, cannot be 
otherwise than in situ. Sculptured stelae, honorific or funerary, 
all with pyramidal or slightly rounded upper ends, and showing 
a single regal or divine figure or two figures, have come to light 
at Bor, Marash, Sinjerli, Jerablus, Babylon, &c. These, like 
most of the rock-panels, are all marked as Hittite by accompany- 
ing pictographic inscriptions, 'fhe wall -blocks are seldom in- 
scribed, the exceptions {e.g. the Arslan 'fepe lion-hunt and certain 
blocks from Marash and Jerablus) being not more certainly 
wall -dados than stelae. The only fairly complete anthropoid 
statue known is the much-defaced “ Niobe ’’ at Suratlu Tash, 
engaged in the rock behind. The aniconic lower part of an 
inscribed statue wholly in the round was found at Palanga, and 
parts of others at Kirchoglu and Mara.sh. Despite considerable 

^ Five intramural grave.*; were explored at Sinjerli, but whether 
of the Hittite or of the Assyrian occupation is doubtful. 


differences in execution and details, all these sculptures show 
one general type of art, a type which recalls now Babylonian, 
now Assyrian, now Egyptian, now archaic Ionian, style, but is 
always individual and easily distinguishable from the actual 
products of those peoples. The figures, whether of men or beasts, 
are of a squat, heavy order, with internal features {e.g. bones, 
muscles, &c.) shown as if external, as in some Mesopotamian 
sculptures. The human type is always very bruchy cephalic, 
with brow receding sharply and long nose making almost one 
line with the sloping forehead. In the sculptures of the Com- 
magene and the Tyana districts, the nose has a long curving tip, 
of very Jewish appearance, l)ut not unlike the outline given to 
Kheta warriors in Egyptian scenes. The lips are full and the 
chin short and shaven. The whole physiognomy is fleshy and 
markedly distinct from that of other Syrians. At Boghaz 
Keui, Euyuk and Jerablus, the facial type is very markedly 
non-Semitic. But not much stress can be laid on the.se diflerences 
owing to (i) great variety of execution in different sculptures, 
which argues artists of very unequal capacity;; (2) doubt whether 
individual portraits are intended in some cases and not in others. 
The hair of males is sometimes, but not always, worn in pigtail. 
The fashions of head-covering and clothes are very various, 
but several of them- -e.g. the horned cap of the Ivriz god ; the 
conical hat at Boghaz Keui, Fraktin, &c. ; the “ jockey-cap ” 
on the Tarkudimme boss ; the broad-border(;d over-robe, and the 
upturned shoes— are not found on other Asiatic monuments, 
except where Hittites are portrayed. Animals in profile are 
represented more natural is tically than human beings, e.g. at 
Yasili Kaya, and especially in some pictographic symbols in 
relief {e.g. at Hamah). This, however, is a feature common to 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian, and perhaps to all primitive art. 

The subjects depicted are processions of figures, human and 
divine (Yasili Kaya, Euyuk, Giaur Kalessi) ; scenes of sacrifice 
or adoration, or other cMilt-jiractice (Yasili Kaya, Euyuk, Fraktin, 
Ivriz, and perhaps the figures seated beside tables at Marash 
Sakchegeuzu, Sinjerli, &c.) ; of the chase (Arslan Tepe, Sak- 
chegeuzu) ; but not, as known at present, of battle. Jfotii at 
Faiyuk and Yasili Kaya reliefs in one and the same .series are 
widely separated in artistic conception and exe(‘ution, some 
showing the utmost naivete, others expressing both outline and 
motion with fair success. I'hc fact warns us against drawing 
hasty inductions as to relative dates from style and execution. 

Be.sides .sculptures, well assured, Hittite art-products include 
a few small objects in metal {e.g. heavy, inscribed gold ring 
bought by Sir W, M. Ramsay at Konia ; base silver seal, sup- 
ported on three lions’ claws, bought by D. G. Hogarth at Bor ; 
inscribed silver boss of “ 'i arkudimme,” mentioned above, 
&c., &c.) ; many intaglios in various stones (chiefly in steatite), 
mostly cither spheroidal or gable-shaped, but a few scarabaeoid, 
conical or cylinclricral, bearing sometimes pictographic symbols, 
sometimes divine, human or animal figures. The best collection 
is at Oxford. 'J’he majority are of very rude workmanship, 
bodies and limbs being represented by mere .skeleton lines or 
unfilled outlines ; a few vessels {e.g. inscribed basalt bowl found 
at Babylon) and fragments of ware painted with dark ornament 
on light body-clay, or in polychrome on a cream-white slip, or 
black burnished, found on N. (*appadocian sites, ^c. 'I'he 
bronzes hitherto claimed as Hittite have; been Ixmght on tlie 
Syrian coast or come from not certainly Hittite sites in Cappa- 
docia (sec E. (^hantre. Mission en Cappadocie). A great many 
.small objects were found in the excavations at Sinjerli, including 
carved ivories, seals, toilet-instruments, implements, &c., but 
these have not been publi.shed. Nor, except provisionally, has 
the pottery, found at Sakchegeuzu. 

Inscriptions. — 'Ihese, now almost sixty in number (excluding 
seals), are all in a pictographic character which emjiloyed 
symbols .somewliat elalDorately depicted in relief, but reduced to 
conventional and “ siiorthand ” representations in the incised 
texts. So far, the majority of our Hittite inscriptions, like those 
first found fit Hamah, are in relief (cameo) ; but the incised 
characters, first observed in the lyana district, have since been 
shown, by discoveries at Marash, Babylon, &c., to have had a 
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wider range. It has usually been aijsmned tliat the incised 
inscriptions^ being the more conventionalized, are all of later 
date than tliose in relief; but comparison of Egyptian inscriptions, 
wherein both incised and cameo characters coexisted back to 
very early times, suggests that this assumption is not necessarily 
correct. The Hittitc symbols at present known show about 
two hundred varieties ; but new inscriptions continually add 
to tlie list, and great uncertainty remains as to the distinction 
of many symbols {i.e. whether mere variants or not), and as 
to many others which are defaced or broken in our texts. The 
objects represtJited by these symbols have been certainly 
identified in only a few instances. A certain number are heads 
(human and animal) detached from bodies, in a manner not 
known in the Egyptian hieroglyphic system, with which some 
of the other symbols show obvious analogies. Articles of dress, 
weapons, tools, &c., also appear. The longer inscriptions are 
disposed in horizontal zones or panels, divided by lines, and, it 
seems, they were to be read bonstrophedony not only as regards 
the lines (which begin right to left) but also the words, which are 
written in columnar fashion, syllable below syllable, and read 
downwards and upwards alternately. The direction of reading is 
towards any faces which may be shown among the pictographs. 
The words are perhaps distinguished in some texts by punctua- 
tion marks. 

Long and patient efforts have been made to decipher this 
script, ever since it was first restored to our knowledge ; and 
among the would-be decipherers honourable mention must be 
made, for persistence and courage, of Professor A. II. Sayce and 
of Professor P, Jensen. Other interpretations have been put 
forward by F. E. Peiser (based on conjectures as to the names 
on the Nineveh sealings), C. R. Condcr (based largely on Cypriote 
comparisons and phonetic values transferred from these) and 
C. J. Ball (based on Hittite names recorded on Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments, fiuid applied to word- groups on tlie 
Hittite monuments). These, however, as having arbitrary 
and inadequate foundations, and for other reasons, have not been 
accepted. F. Hommcl, J. Hulevy and J. Menant have done 
useful work in distinguishing word -groups, and have essayed 
partial interpretations. No other decipherers call for mention. 
A, H. Sayce and P. Jensen alone have enlisted any large body 
of adherents ; and the former, who has worked upon his 
system for thirty years and published in the Proceedings of Ike 
Society for Biblical Archaeology for 1907 a summary of his 
method and results, has proceeded on the more scientific plan. 
His system, however, like all others, is built in the main -upon 
hypotheses incapable at present of quite satisfactory verification, 
such, for example, as the conjectural reading “ Gargamish ” 
for a group of sym^ls which recurs in inscriptions from Jerablus 
and elsewhere. In this case, to add to the other obvious elements 
of uncertainty, it must be borne in mind that the location of 
Carchemish at Jerablus is not proved, though it is very probable. 
Other conjectural identifications of groups of symbols with the 
place-names Hamath, Marash, Tyana are bises of Sayce’s 
system. Jensen’s system may be said to have been effectually 
demolished by L. Messerschmidt in his Bemerkungen (1898); 
but Sayce’s system, which has l)een approved by Hommel and 
others, is probably in its main lines correct. Its frequent 
explanation, however, of incompatible symbols by the doctrine.s 
of phonetic variation and interchange, or by alternative values 
of the same symbol used as ideograph, determinative or phonetic 
complement, and the occasional use of circular argument in 
the process of “ verification,” do not inspire confidence in 
other than its broader results. Sayce's phonetic values and 
interpretations of determinatives are his best assured achieve- 
ments. But the w’ords thus arrived at represent a language 
on which other known tongues throw little or no light, and 
their meaning is usually to be guessed only. In some significant 
cases, however, the Boghaz Keui tablets appear to give striking 
confirmation of Sayce’s conjectures. 

Writing in 1903 L. Messerschmidt, editor of the best collection 
of Hittite texts up to date, made a iabuLa rasa of all systems of 
decipherment, asserting that only one sign out of two hundred-— 


the bisected oval, determinative of divinity — ^had been inter- 
preted with any certainty ; and in view of this opinion, coupled 
with the steady refusal of historians to apply the results of any 
Hittite decipherment, and the obvious lack of satisfactory 
verification, without which the piling of h3q)othesis on hypothesis 
may only lead further from probability, there is no choice but 
to suspend judgment for some time longer as to the mscriptibns 
and all deductions drawn from them. 

Are the Monwnents Hittite ? — It is time to ask this question, 
although a perfectly satisfactory answer can only be expected 
when the inscriptions themselves have been deciphered. Almost 
all “ Hittitologues ” assume a connexion between the monu- 
ments and the Kheta-Khatti-Hittites, but in various degrees ; 
e.g, while Sayce has said roundly that common sense demands 
the acceptance of all as the work of the Hittites, who were the 
dominant caste throughout a loosely-knit empire extending at 
one time from the Orontes to the Aegean, Messerschmidt has 
stated with equal dogmatism that the Hittites proper were only 
one people out of many' in N. Syria and Asia Minor who shared 
a common civilization, and that therefore they were authors of a 
part of the monuments only — presumably the N. Syrian, Com- 
magenian and Cataonian groups. O. Puchstein^ h^ denied to 
the Hittites some of the N. Syrian monuments, holding these of 
too late a date (judged by their Assyrian analogies) for the 
flourishing period of the Kheta-Khatti, as known from Egyptian 
and Assyrian records. He would ascribe them to the Kummukh 
(Commagenians), who seem to have succeeded the Khatti as the 
strongest opponents of Assyria in these parts. He was possibly 
right as regards the Sinjerli and Sakchegeuzu sculptures, which 
are of provincial appearance. The following considerations, how- 
ever, may be stated in favour of the ascription of the monuments 
to the Hittites : — 

(i) The monuments in question are found frequently where- 
ever, from other records, we know the Hittites to have been 
domiciled at some period, i.e. throughout N. Syria and in 
(ataonia, (2) It was under the Khatti that Carchemish was a 
flourishing commercial city ; and if Jerablus be really Car- 
chemish, it is significant that apparently the most numerous 
and most artistic of the monuments occur there. (3) Among all 
the early peoples of N. Syria and Asia Minor known to us from 
Egyptian and Assyrian records, the Kheta-Khatti alone appear 
frequently as leading to war peoples from far beyond Taurus. 
(4) The Kheta certainly had a system of writing and a glyptic art 
in the time of Rame.sesll.,or else the Egyptian acx:ount of their 
copy of the treaty would be baseless. (5) The physiognomy 
given to Kheta warriors by Egyptian artists is fairly representa- 
tive of the prevailing type shown in the Hittite sculptures. 

Furthermore, the Boghaz Keui tablets, though only partially 
deciphered as yet, go far to settle the question. They show that 
whether Boghaz Keui was actually the capital o‘f the Haiti or 
not, it was a great city of the Haiti, and that the latter were 
an important element in Cappadocia from very early times. 
Before the middle of the 16th century b.c. the Cappadocian 
Haiti were already in relations, generally more or less hostile, 
with a rival power in Syria, that of Mitanni ; and Subbiluliuma 
( — Saplel or Sapanira), king of these Haiti, a contemporary of 
Amenophis IV. and Rameses I., seems to have obtained lasting 
dominion in Syria by subduing Dushratta of Mitanni. Car- 
chemish thenceforward became a Haiti city and the southern 
capital of Cappadocian power. Since all the Syrian monuments 
of the Hittite class, so far known, seem comparatively late 
(most show such strong Assyrian influence that tlicy must fall 
after 1100 B.c. and probably even considerably later), while the 
North Cappadocian monuments (as Sayce, Ramsay, Perrot and 
others saw lon^j ago) are the earlier in style, we are bound to 
ascribe the origin of the civilization which they represent to the 
Cappadocian Haiti. 

^ The Assyrian records, as well as the Egyptian, distinguish many 
peoples in both areas from the Kheta-Khatti ; and the most we can 
infer from these records is that there was an occasional league formed 
under the Hittites, not any imperial subjection or even a continuous 
federation. 

* Pscudo-Hethitische Kunsi (Berlin, 1890). 
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Whether the Mitanni had shared in that civilization while 
independent, and whether they were racially kin to the Hatti, 
cannot be determined at present. Winckler has adduced 
evidence from names of local gods to show that there was an 
Indo-European racial element in Mitanni ; but none for a 
similar clement in the Hatti, whose chief god was Teshub. Tlie 
majority of scholars has always regarded the Hittites proper as, 
at any rate, non-Semitic, and some leading authorities have 
called them proto-Armenian, and believed that they have 
modem descendants in the Caucasus. This racial question can 
hardly be determined till those Hatti records, whether in cunei- 
form or pictographic script, which are couched in a native 
tongue, not in Babylonian, are read. In the meantime we have 
proper names to -argue from ; and these give us at least the 
significant indication that the Hittite nominative ended in 5 and 
the accusative in m. In any case the connexion of the Hatti with 
the peculiar class of monuments which we have been describing, 
can hardly be further questioned ; and it has become more than 
probable that the Hatti of Cappadocia were responsible in the 
beginning for the art and script of those monuments and for the 
civilization of which they are memorials. Other peoples of 
north Syria and Asia Minor {e.^. the Kummukh or Comma- 
genians and the Muski or Phrygians) came no doubt under the 
influence of this civilization and imitated its monuments, while 
subject to or federated with the Hatti. Through Phrygia and 
Lydia {q.v.) influenc^es of this same Cappadocian civilization 
passed towards the west ; and indeed, before the Creek coloniza- 
tion of Asia Minor, a loosely knit Hatti empire may have 
stretched even to the Aegean. The Nymphi (Kara Bel) and 
Niol)e sculptures near Smyrna are probably memorials of that 
extension. Certainly some inland Anatolian power seems to have 
kept Aegean settlers and culture away from the Ionian coast 
during the Bronze Age, and that power was in all likelihood the 
Hatti kingdom of Qipf)adocia. Owing perhaps to Assyrian 
aggression, this power seems to have begun to suffer decay about 
looo B.c. and thereafter to have shrunk inwards, leaving the 
coasts open. The powers of Phrygia and I^ydia rose successive!)- 
out of its ruins, and continued to offer westward passage to 
influences of Mesopotamian culture till well into historic times. 
The Greeks came too late to Asia to have had any contact wdth 
Hatti power obscured from their view by the intermediate and 
secondary state of Plirygia. Their earliest writers regarded the 
latter as the seat of the oldest and most godlike of mankind. 
Only one Greek author, Herodotus, alludes to the prehistoric 
Cappadocian power and only at the latest moment of its long 
decline. At the same time, some of the Greek legends seem to 
show that peoples, with whom the Greeks came into early con- 
tact, had vivid memories of the Ilatti. Such are the Amazon 
stories, whose local range was very extensive, and tlie myths of 
Memnon and Pelops. The real reference of these stories, how- 
ever, was forgotten, and it has been reserved to our own generation 
to rediscover the records of a power and a civilization which once 
dominated Asia Minor and north Syria and occupied all the 
continental roads of communication between the East and the 
West of the ancient world. The credit of having been the first 
to divine this importance of the Hittites should always be 
ascribed to Sayce. 

The history of the Hatti and their civilization, then, would 
appear to have been, very briefly, this. They belonged to an 
ethnic scattered widely over Eastern Asia Minor and Syria at 
an early period (Khatti invaded Akkad about 1800 B.c. in the 
reign of Samsuditana) ; but they first formed a strong state 
in Cappadocia late in the i6th century b.c. Subbiluliuma 
became their first great king, though he had at least one dynastic 
predecessor of tlie name of Hattusil. The Hatti now pushed 
southwards in force, overcame the kingdom of Mitanni and 
proceeded partly to occupy and partly to make tributary both 
north Syria and western Mesopotamia where some of their 
congeners were already settled. They came early into collision 
with Egypt, and at the height of their power under Hattusil II. 
fought the battle of Kadesh with Rameses II., on at least equal 
temif • Both now and previously the diplomatic correspondence 


of the Hatti monarchs shows that they treated on terms of 
practical equality with both the Babylonian and the Egyptian 
courts ; and that they waged constant wars in Syria, mainly 
with the Amorite tribes. At this time the Hatti empire or 
confederacy probably mcluded, on the west, lx)th Phrygia and 
Lydia. The Boghaz Keui correspondence ceases to be important 
with the generation following Hattusil IL, and in the Assyrian 
records, whicli begin about a couple of centuries later, we 
Carchemish the diief Hatti city and N. Syria called the Hatti- 
land. It is possible therefore that a change of imperial centre 
took place after the Hatti had ceased to fear Egypt in north 
Syria. If so, the continuation of Hittite history will have to 
be sought among the remains at Jerablus and other middle 
Euphratean sites, rather than in those at Boghaz Keui. The 
establishment of the Ilatti at Carchemish not only made them 
a commercial people and probably sapped their highland vigour, 
but also brought them into closer proximity to the rising North 
Semitic power of Assyria, whose advent had been regarded 
with apprehension by Hattusil II. (see above). One of his 
successors, Arnaunta (late 13th century }), was already feeling 
the effect of Assyrian pressure, and with the accession of Tiglath 
Pileser 1 ., about a century later, a long but often interrupted 
scries of Assyrian efforts to break up the Hatti power began. 
A succession of Ninevite armies raided north Syria and even 
south-east Asia Minor, and gradually reduced the Hatti. But 
the resistiuice of the latter was sturdy and prolonged. They 
remained the strongest power in Syria and eastern Asia Minor 
till well into the first millennium n.c.,and their Syrian seat was 
not lost finally till after the great extension of Assyrian power 
which took place in the latter part of the 9th century. What 
had been happening to their Cappadocian province meanwhile 
we do not yet know ; but the presence of Phrygian inscriptions 
at Euyuk and Tyana, ancient seats of their power, suggests 
that the client monarchy in the Sangarius valley shook itself 
free during the early part of the Hittite struggle with Assyria, 
and in the day of Hatti weakness extended its dominion over 
the home territory of its former suzerain. “ White Syrians,” 
however, were still in Cappadocia even after the Cimmerians 
had destroyed the Phrygian monarchy, allowing Lydia to become 
independent under the Mermnad dynasty. Croesus found them 
centred at Pteria in the 6th century and dealt them a final 
blow. But much of their secular or religious custom lived on 
to be recorded by Greek writers, and regarded by modem 
.scholars as typically “ Anatolian.” 
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(D. G. H.) 

HITTORFF, JACQUES I6NACE (1792-1867), French architect, 
was born at Cologne on the 20th of August 1792. After serving 
an apprenticeship to a mason in his native town, he went in 
1810 to Paris, and studied for some years at the Academy 
of Fine Arts, where he was a favourite pupil of Belanger, 
the government architect, Avho in 1814 appointed him his 
principal inspector. Succeeding BtManger as government archi- 
tect in 1818, he designed many important public and private 
buildings in Paris and also in the south of France. From 1819 
to 1830 in collaboration with le Cointe he directed the royal 
fetes and ceremonials. After making architectural tours in 
Germany, England, Italy and Sicily, he published the result 
of his ol)servations in the latter country in the work Architecture 
antique de la Sidle (3 vols., 1826 1S30; new edition, 1866-1867), 
and also in Architecture nioderne de la Sidle (1826-1835). One 
of his important discoveries was that colour had been made 
use of in ancient Greek architecture, a subject which he especially 
discussed in Architecture polychrome chez les (Wees (1830) and in 
Restitution du temple d^Empedoclc d SHinunie (1851); and in 
accordance with the doctrines enunciated in these works he 
was in the habit of making colour an important feature in most 
of his arch i tec tun 1 1 designs. His principal building is the church 
of St Vincent de Paul in the basilica style, which \vas constructed 
between 1830 and 18.14. lie also designed the tw'o f(.)iintains 
in the Pku'c de la Concorde, the Circus of the Empress, the 
Rotunda of th(‘ panoramas, many cafes and restaurants of the 
Champs Ely.s6os, the houses forming the circle round the Arc 
de Trioinphe de I’f.toilc, besides many embellishments of the 
Bois de Boulogne and other places. In 1833 he W'as elected a 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts. He died in Paris on the 
25th of March 1867, 

HITZACKER, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Hanover at the influ.K of the Jeetze into the Elbe, 33 m. N.E. 
of Liineburg by the railway to Wittenborge. Pop. (1905) 1106. 
It has an E^'aT^gelicid church and an old castle and numerous 
medieval remains. 'Fhere are chalyl)eate springs and a hydro- 
pathic establishment in the town. I'he famous library now in 
\V()lfen])iittel W'as originally founded here by Augustus, duke 
of Brunswick (d. 1666) and v/as removed to its present habitation 
in 1643. 

HITZIG, FERDINAND (1807-1875), German biblical critic, 
was born at Hauingen, Baden, where his lather w'as a pastor, 
on the 23rd of June 1807. He studiec' theology at Heidelberg 
under H. E. G. Paulus, at Halle under Wilhelm Ge.scnius and 
at Gottingen under k^w'ald. Returning to Heidelberg he became 
Privatdozent in theology in 1S39, and in 1831 published his 
Regriff der Kritik am Alien Teslamenie praktisch erorlert, a 
study of Old Testament criticism in which he explained the 
critical principles of the grarnmalico-historical school, and his 
Des Propheten Jonas Orakel iiber Moah^ an exposition of the 
15th and i6th chapters of the ix)ok of Isaiah attributed by him 
to the proplict Jonah mentioned in 2 Kings xiv. 25. In 1833 
he was called to the university of Zurich as professor ordinarius 
of theology. His nt'xi work was a commiaitary on Isaiah with 
a translation {i)hersetzung n. Auslegung des Propheten Jesajas), 
W'hich he dedicated i<\ Heinrich Ew^ald, and vrhich Hermann 
llupfeld (1796* 1 866), w'ell known as a commentator on the 
Psalms (1855-1861), pronounced to be his best exegetical work. 
At Ziirich he lalioured for a period of twxmty-eight years, during 
which, besides commentaries on The Psahns (1835-1836; 2nd 
ed., 1863-1865), The Minor Prophets (1838 ; 3rd cd., 1863), 
Jeremiah (1S41 ; 2nd ed., 1S66), Ezekiel (1847), Daniel (1850), 
Ecclesiastes (1847), Canticles (1855), and Proverbs (1858), he 

f iublishcd a moncfgraph, Vher Johannes Markus u. seine Schriften 
1843), in which he maintained the chronological priority of the 
second gospel, and sought to prove that the Apocalypse w^ls 
written by the same author. He also published various treatises 


of archaeological interest, of which the most important are 
Die Erfindung des Alphabets (1840), Urgeschichie u. Mythologie 
der Philistaer and Die Grabschrift des Eschmunezar (1855). 

After the death of P’riedrich Umbreit (1795-1860), one of the 
founders of the well-known Studien und Kritiken, he was called 
in 1861 to succeed him as professor of theology' at Heidelberg. 
Here he wrote his Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1869-1870), in 
two parts, extending respectively to the end of the Persian 
domination and to the fall of Masada, a.d. 72, as well as a work 
on the Pauline epistles, Zur Kritik Paulinischcr Briefe (1870), 
on the Moabite Stone, Die Inschrift des Mescha (1870), and on 
Assyrian, Sprachc u. Sprachen Assyriens (1871), besides revising 
the commentary on Job by Ludwig Hirzcl (1801-1841), which 
was first published in 1839. He was also a contributor to the 
Monatsschrift des 7 viss(ntschajtlichen Vereins in Zurich, the 
Zeiischrift der deutschen morgenldndischen GeseU.schaft, the 
Theologische Slndien u. Kritiken, Eduard Zeller’s Theologische 
Jahrbi.chcr, and Adolf llilgcnfeld’s Zeiischrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie. Ilitzig died at Heidelberg on the 22nd of 
January 1875. As a Hebrew philologist he holds high rank ; 
and as a constructive critic he is remarkable for acuteness and 
sagacity. As a historian, h(;wevcr, some of his speculations 
have been considered fanciful. “ H(; places the cradle of the 
Israelites in the south of Arabia, and, like many other critics, 
makes the historical times begin only with Moses ” (F. Lichten- 
berger, History of German Theology, p. 569). 

Tlis lectures on biblical llieology ( Vorlestmgen iiber hibliscke 
Theologie u. messianische Weissagunge^i) were ])ublished in 1880 
after his death, along with a portrait and biograjdiical sketch by 
liis pupil, J. J. Kneucker (b. 1840), professor of theology at Heidel- 
l)erg. Sec Heinrich Steiner, Perdinand Hitzig (1882) ; and Adolf 
Kamphaiisen's article in Tlerzog-Hanck's Realcncyklopcidie. 

HIUNG-NU, Hionc.-ni;, Hkung-nu, a people who about 
the end of the 3rd century n.c:. formed, according to Chinese 
records, u powerful em])ire from the Great Wall of China to the 
Caspian. Their ethnical affinities have been much discussed ; 
hut it is most prol)able that they were of the Turki stock, as were 
the Huns, their later western representatives. They are the 
first Turkish people mentioned by the C'hinese. A theory which 
seems plausible is that which assumes them to have been a 
heterogenous collection of Mongol, Tungus, Turki and perhaps 
even Finnish hordes under a Mongol military caste, though the 
Mongolo-Tungus element probably predominated. Towards the 
clo.se of the ist century of the (Christian era the Hiung-nu empire 
broke up. Their subsequent history is obscure. Some of them 
seem to have gone westward and settled on the Ural river. 
These, de Guiques suggests, were the ancestors of the Huns, and 
many ethnologists hold that the Iliung-nii were the ancestors of 
the modern 'lurks. 

See Journal Anthropological Institute for 187,) ; Sir H. H. Howort ii, 
History of the Mongols (1870 -1880) ; (ith Congress of (..IrienhiHsts, 
Leiden, 1883 (Actes, part iv. ]>]>. 177-195) ; de (iuiqiies, Hisioire 
gdndalc des Huns, des Turcs, des Mongoles, ci des autres Tariares 
occidentau.x (i 75O- 1 75S) . 

HIVTTES, an iincient tribe of Palestine driven out by the 
invading Israelites. In Josh. ix. 7, xi. 19 they arc connected 
with Gibeon. 'The meaning of the name is uncertain ; Well- 
hausen derives it from “ l^ve,” or “ serpent,” in which 
case the Hivites were originally the snake clan ; others explain 
it from the Arabic hayy, “ family,” as meaning “ dwellers in 
(Bedouin) encampments.” (See Palestine ; Jews.) 

hjQrring, an ancient town of Denmark, capital of the amt 
(county) of its name, in the northern insular part of the peninsula 
of Jutland. Pop. (1901) 7901 . It lies 7 m. inland from the shore 
of Jammer Bay, a stretch of coast notoriously dangerous to 
shipping. On the coast is I/mstruj^, a favoured seaside resort. 
In this neighbourhood as Vvcll as to the south-east of Hjdrring, 
slight elevations are seen, deserving the name of hills in this 
low-lying district. Hjdrring is on the northern railway of 
Jutland, which here turns eastward to the Cattegat part of 
Frederikshavn (23 m.), a harbour of refuge. 

HKAMTI LONG (called Kantigyi by the Burmese, and Bor 
Hkampti by the peoples on the Assam side), a collection of seven 
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Shan states subordinate to Burma, but at present beyond the 
administrative border. Estimated area, 900 sq. m. ; estimated 
pop. 11,000. It lies between 27° and 28° N. and 97° and 98° E., 
and is bordered by the Mishmi country on the N., by the Patkai 
range on the W., by the Hukawng valley on the S. and E., and 
indeed all round by various Chingpaw or Kachin communities. 
The country is little known. It was visited by T. T. Cooper, the 
Chinese traveller and political agent at Bhamo, where he was 
murdered ; by General Woodthorpe and Colonel Macgregor in 
1884, by Mr Errol Grey in tlie following year, and by lYince 
IIenr\" of Orleans in 1895. All of these, however, limited their 
explorations to the valley of the Mali-hka, the western branch of 
the Irrawaddy river. Hkamti has shrunk very much from its old 
si/e. It was no doubt the northernmost province of the Shan 
kingdom, founded at Mogaung by Sam Long-hpa, the brother of 
the ruler of Kambawsa, when that empire had reached its greatest 
extension. The irruption of Kachins or Chingpaw from the 
north has now completely hemmed the state in. Prince Henr>»^ 
of Orleans described it as a splendid territory, fertile in soil and 
abundant in water, where tropical and temperate culture flourish 
side by side, and the inhabitants are protected on three fronts by 
mountains.’’ According to him the Kiiitze, the people of the 
hills between the Irrawaddy and the Salween, call it the kingdom 
of Moam. 

HLOTHHERE, king of Kent, succeeded his brother Ecgberht 
in 673, and appears for a lime to ha^'e reigned jointly with his 
nephew Eadric, son of Ecgberht, as a code of law's still extant was 
issued under both names. Neither is mentioned in the account of 
the invasion of iEthelred in 676. In 685 Eadric, who seems to 
have c|iiarrclled with TTlothhere, w»ent into exile and led the 
South Saxons against him. Hlothherc was defeated and died of 
his wounds. 

See Bede, Hist. ecct. (Plummer), iv. 5, 17, 20, v. ; Saxon 
Chronicle (ICarlc and Plummer), s.a. 685 ; Sclimid, GesetzOy jjp. 10 
sqq. ; I'horpc, Ancient Tmws, i. 26 sqq. 

HOACTZIN, or IIoatzin, a bird of tropical South America, 
thought by Buffon to be that indicated by Hernandez or Fer- 
nandez under these names, the Opisthoconius hoazin or 0 . crislalus 
of modern ornithologists — a very curious and remarkable form, 
which luus long exercised the ingenuity of classifiers. Placed by 
Buffon among his “ Hoccos ’’ ((Airassows), and then by P. L. S. 
Aliiller and J. F. Gmelin in the Linnaean genus Phasianus, some of 
its many peculiarities were recognized by J. K, W. Illiger in 1811 
as sufficient to establi.sh it as a distinct genus, Opisihocomns; but 
various positions were assigned to it by subsecjuent systematic 
autliors. L’llerminier was the first to give any account of its 
anatomy (Comptes rendus, 1837, v. 433), and from his time our 
knowledge of it has been successively increased by Johannes 
Muller (Her. Akad. Wissmsch. Berlin j T841, p. 177), Deville 
et mag. do zoologie, 1852, p. 217), Gervais (('astelnau, ExpM. 
Ameriqiie. du Sud, zoologie, anatoniie, p. 66), Huxley {Proc. Zool. 
Society, 1868, p. 304), Perrin {Trans. Zool. Society, ix. p. 
353), and A. 11 . Garrod {Proc. Zool. Society, 1879, p. 109). After 
a minute description of the skeleton of Opisthoconius, with the 
especial object of determining its affinities, Huxley declared that 
it “resembles the ordinary gallinaceous birds and pigeons more 
than it does any others, and that when it diverges from them it is 
either .siU generis or approaches the Musophagidae.'' He ac- 
cordingly regarded it as the type and sole member of a group, 
named by him Heferomorphae, w'hich sprang from the great 
Carinate stem later than the Tinamomorphae, Tumicomorphae, 
or Charadriomorphac, but before the Peristeromorphac, Pteroclo- 
morphae, or Alcctoromorphac. This conclusion is substantially 
the same as that at which A. H. Garrod subsequently arrived 
after closely examining and dissecting specimens preserv^ed in 
spirit ; but the latter lias gone further and endeavoured to trace 
more particularly the descent of this peculiar form and some 
others, remarking that the ancestor of Opisthocomus must have 
left the parent stem vary shortl)' before the true Gallinae first 
appeared, and at about the same time as the indeiiendent pedi- 
gree of the Cuculidae and Musophagidae commenced — these two 
groups being, he believed, very closely related, and Opisthocomus 
scri'ing to fill the gap between them. 
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The first thing that strikes the observer of its skeleton is the 
extraordinary structure of the sternal apparatus, which is wholly 
unlike that of any other bird known. The keel is only developed 
on the posterior part of the sternum — the fore part lieing, as it 
were, cut away, while the short furciila at its symphysis meets 
the manubrium, with which it is firmly consolidated by means of 
a prolonged and straight hypoclcidium, and anteriorly ossifies 
with the coracoids. This unique arrangement seems to be 
correlated with the enormously capacious crop, which rests upon 
the furcula and fore part of the sternum, and is also received in 
a cavity formed on the surface of each of the great pectoral 
muscles. Furthermore this crop is extremely muscular, so as 
more to resemble a gizzard, and consists of two portions divided 
by a partial constriction, after a fashion of which no othei 
example is known among birds. The true gizzard is greatly 
reduced. 

The hoaetzin appears to be about the size of a small pheasant, 
but is really a much smaller bird. The beak is strong, curiously 
denticulated along the margin of the maxilla near the base, and 
is beset by diverging bristles. The eyes, placed in the middle 
of a patch of bare skin, are furnished with bristly lashes, re- 
sembling those of horn-bills and some few other birds. The 
head bears a long pendant crest of loose yellowish feathers. 
The body is olive-coloured, varied with white above, and beneath 
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is of a dull bay. The wings arc short and rounded. The tail 
is long and tipped with yellow. The legs are rather short, the 
feet stout, the tarsi reticulated, and the toes scutellated ; the 
claws long and slightly curved. According to all who have 
observed the habits of this bird, it lives in bands on the lower 
trees and bushes bordering the streams and lagoons, feeding on 
leaves and various wild fruits, especially, says If. W. liates 
{Naturalist on the. River Amazons, i. 120), those of a species 
of Psidium, and it is also credited with eating those of an arum 
{Caladimn arboresevns), w'hich grows plentifully in its haunts. 
“ Its voice is a harsh, grating hiss,” continues the .same traveller, 
and “ it makes the noise when alarmed, all the individuals 
sibilating as they fly heavily away from tree to tree, wlien dis- 
turbed by pas.sing canoes.” It exhales a very strong odour- 
wherefore it is known in British Guiana as the “ stink-bird ” — 
compared by Bates to “ musk combined with w'et hides,” and 
by Deville to that of a cow'-house. The species is said to be 
polygamous; the nest is built on trees, of sticks placed above 
one another, and softer materials atop. Therein the hen lays 
her eggs to the number of three or four, of a dull-yellowish white, 
.somewhat profusely marked with reddish blotches and spots, 
so as to resemble those of some of the Rallidae {Proc. Zool. 
Society, 1867, pi. xv. fig. 7. p. 164). Tlic young arc covered 
only with very scanty hair, like down, and have well-developed 
claws on the first and second fingers of the wing, v.ffiich they use 
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in clambering about the twigs in a quadrupedal manner; if 
placed in the water they swim and dive well, although the adults 
seem to be tiot at all aquatic. (A. N.) 

BOA0LY, BENJAMIN (1676^x761), English divine, was bom 
at Westerham, Kent, on the 14th of November 1676. In 1691 
he entered Catharine Hall, Camtaidge, where he graduated M.A. 
and was for two years tutor, after which he held from 1701 to 
1 7 II the lectureship of St Mildred in tlie Poultry, and along with 
it from 1704 the rectory of St Peter-le-Poer, l^ndon. His first 
important appearance as a controversialist was against Edmund 
Calamy “ the younger ” in reference to conformity (1703-1707), 
and after this he came into conflict with Francis Atterbury, 
first on the interpretation of certain texts and then on the whole 
Anglican doctrine of non-resistance. His principal treatises 
on this subject were tlie Measures of Submission to the Civil 
Magistrate and The Origin and Institution of Cml Government 
discussed ; and his part in the discussion was so much appreciated 
ly the Commons that in 1709 they presented an address to the 
queen praying her to “ bestow some dignity in the church on 
Mr Hoadly for his eminent services both to church and state.” 
The queen returned a favourable answer, but the dignity was 
not conferred. In 1710 he was presented by a private patron 
to the rectory of Streatham in Surrey. In 1 7 1 5 he was appointed 
chaplain to the king, and the same year he obtained the bishopric 
of Bangor. He held the see for six years, but never visited the 
diocese. In 1716, in reply to George Hickes (^.v.), he published a 
Preservative against the Principles and Practices of Nonjurors 
in Church and State^ and in the following year preached before 
the kii^ his famous sermon on the Kingdom of Christy which 
was immediately published by royal command. These works 
wees Attacks on the divine au&ority of kings and of the clcrg>% 
but as the sermon dealt more specifically and distinctly with the 
power of the church, its publication caused an ecclesiastical 
ferment which in certain aspects has no parallel in religious 
history. It was at once resolved to proceed gainst him in 
convocation, but this was prevented by the king proroguing 
the assembly, a step which had consequences of vital bearing 
on the history of the Church of England, since from that period 
the great Anglican council ceased to transact business of a more 
than formal nature. The restrained sentiments of the council 
in regard to Hoadly found expression in a war of pamphlets 
known as the Bangorian Controversy, which, partly from a 
want of clearness in the statements of Hoadly, partly from the 
disingenuousness of his opponents and the confusion resulting 
from exasperated feelings, developed into an intricate and 
bewildering maze of side discussions in which the main issues 
of the dispute were concealed almost beyond the possibility 
of discovery. But however vague and uncertain might be the 
meaning of Hoadly in regard h) several of the important bearings 
of the questions around which he aroused discussion, he was 
explicit in denying the power of the Church over tlie conscience, 
and its right to detennine the condition of men in relation to 
the favour of God. The most able of his opponents was William 
Law ; others were Andrew Snape, provost of Eton, and Thomas 
Sherlock, dean of Chichester. ^ exercised was the mind of 
the religious world over the dispute that in July 1717 as many 
as seventy-four pamphlets made their appearance ; and at one 
period the crisis became so serious that the business of London 
was for some days virtually at a stand-still. Hoadly, being not 
unskilled in the art of flattery, was translated in 1721 to the 
see of Hereford, in 1^23 to Salisbury and in 1734 to Win- 
chester. He died at his palace at Chelsea on the 17 th of April 
1761. His controversial writings are vigorous if prolix and his 
theological essays have little merit. He must have been a 
much hated man, for his latitudinarianism ofiended tlie high 
church party and his rationalism the other sections. lie was 
an intimate friend of Dr Samuel Clarke, of whom he wrote 
a life. 

Hoadly's brother, John Hoadly (1678-1746), was archbishop 
of Dublin from 1730 to 1742 and archbishop of Armagh from 
the latter date until his death on the 19th of July 1746. In early 
life the archbishop was very intimate with Gilbert Burnet, then 


bishop of Salisbury, and in later life he was a prominent figure 
in Irish politics. 

The works of Benjamin Hoadly were collected and published by 
his son John in 3 vols. (1773). To the first volume was prefixed the 
article '^Hoadly,” from the supplement to tlie Biographia Britannica. 
See also L. Stephen, English Thought in the iSth Century. 

HOAB» SAMUEL (1778-1856), American lawyer, was bom in 
Lincciln, Massachusetts, on the i8th of May 1778. He was the 
son of Samuel Hoar, an officer in the American army during the 
War of Inde[>endence, for many years a member of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court, and a member in 1820-1821 of the state 
Constitutional Convention. The son graduated at Harvard in 
1802, was admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1805 and began 
practice at Conpord. His success in his profession was immediate, 
and for a half-century he was one of the leading lawyers of 
Massachusetts. He was in early life a Federalist and was later 
an ardent Whig in politics. He was a member of the state 
senate m 1825, 1832 and 1833, ^ national house of 

representatives in 1835-1837, during which time he made a 
notable speech in favour of the constitutional right of congress 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. In November 
1844, having retired from active legal practice some years before, 
he went to Charleston, S.C., at the request of Governor George 
Nixon Briggs (1796-1861), to test in the courts of South Carolina 
the constitutionality of the state law wliich provided that “ it 
shall not be lawful for any free negro, or person of color, to 
come into this state on board any vessel, as a cook, steward 
or mariner, or in any other employment,” and that such free 
negroes should be seized and locked up until the vessels on which 
they had come were ready for sea, when they should be returned 
to such vessels. His visit aroused great excitement, he was 
threatened with personal injury, the state legislature passed 
resolutions calling for his expulsion, and he was compelled to 
leave early in December. In 1848 he was prominent in the Free 
Soil movement in Massachusetts, and subsequently assisted 
in the organization of the Republican Party. In 1850 he served 
in the Massachusetts house of representatives. He married 
a daughter of Roger Sherman of Connecticut. He died at 
Concord, Massachusetts, on the 2nd of November 1856. 

See a memoir by his son G. F. Hoar in Memorial Biographies of 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society y vol. iii. (Boston, 
1883) ; the estimate by R. W. Emerson in Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches (Boston, 1903) ; tmd “ Samuel Iloai's Expulsion from 
Charleston," Old South Leaflets, vol. vi. No. 140. 

Ilis son, Euenezer Rockwood Hoar (1816-1895), was bom 
at Concord, Massachusetts, on the 21st of February' 1816. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1835 Harvard Law School 

in 1839, and was admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1840. 
From 1849 to 1855 he was a judge of the Massacliusetts court 
of common pleas, from 1859 to 1869 a judge of the state supreme 
court, and in 1869-1870 attorney-general of the United States 
in the cabinet of President Grant, and in that position fought 
unmerited ‘‘ machine ” appointments to offices in the civil 
service until at the pressure of the “ machine ” Grant asked for 
his resignation from the cabinet. The Senate had already 
shown its disapproval of Hoar's policy of civil service reform 
by its failure in 1870 to confirm the President's nomination of 
Hoar as associate-justice of the supreme court. In 1871 he was 
a member of the Joint Higli ('emmission which drew up the 
Treaty of Washington. In 1872 he was a presidential elector 
on the Republican ticket, and in 1873-1875 was a representative 
in Congress. He was a member of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard University from 1868 to 1880 and from 1881 to 1887, 
and was president of the Board in 1878-1880 and in 1881-1887. 
He was also prominent in the affairs of the Unitarian church. 
He was a man of high character and brilliant wit. He died at 
Concord on the 31st of January 1895. 

Another son, George Frisbie Hoar (1826-1904), was bom 
in Concord, Massachusetts, on the 29th of August 1826. lie 
graduated at Harvard in 1846 and at the Harvard Law School in 
i849* He settled in the practice of law in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, where in 1852 he beciune a partner of Emory Washburn 
(1800-1877). 1^52 he was elected as a Free-<^iler to the 
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Massachusetts House of Representatives, and during his single 
term of service became the leader of his party in that body. He 
was active in the organization of the Republican party in Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1857 was elected to the State senate, but declined 
a re-election. During 1856-1857 he was active in behalf of the 
Free-State cause in Kansas. He was a member of the National 
House of Representatives from 1869 until 1877, and in this body 
took high rank as a ready debater and a conscientious committee 
worker. He was prominent as a defender and supporter of the 
Freedman’s Bureau, took a leadingpart in the later reconstruction 
legislation and in the investigation of the Cn 5 dit Mobilier scandal, 
and in 1876 was one of the House managers of the impeachment 
of General W. W. Belknap, Grant’s secretary of war. In 1877 
he was a member t)f the Electoral Commission which settled the 
disputed Hayes-Tildcn election. From 1877 until his death he 
was a member of the United States senate. In the senate almost 
from the start he took rank as one of the most influential leaders 
of the Republican party; he was a member from 1882 until 
his death of the important Judiciary Committee, of which he was 
chairman in 1891-1893 and in 1895-1904. His most important 
piece of legislation was the Presidential Succession Act of 1886. 
He was a delegate to every Republican National Convention from 
1876 to 1904, and presided over that at Chicago in 1880. He 
was a conservative by birth and training, and although he did not 
leave bis party he disagreed with its policy in regard to the 
Philippines, and spoke and voted against the ratification of the 
Spanish Treaty. lie was regent of the Smithsonian Institution in 
1880-1881, and long served as an overseer of Harvard University 
(1896-1904) and as president of its alumni association. He was 
also president of the American Historical Association (1894- 
1895) and of the American Antiquarian Society (1884-1887). 
Like his brother, he was a leading Unitarian, and was president 
of its National Conference from 1894 to 1902. He died at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, on the 30th of September 1904. A 
memorial statue has been erected there. 

See his Recollections of Seventy Years (New York, 1903). 

HOARE, SIR RICHARD COLT, Bart. (1758-18^8), English 
antiquary, was the eldest son of Richard Hoare, who was created 
a baronet in 1786, and was bom on the 9th of December 1758. 
He was descended from Sir Richard Hoare (1648-1718), lord 
mayor of London, the founder of the family banking business. 
An ample allowance from his grandfather, Hcfiiry Hoare, 
enabled him to pursue the archaeological studies for which he 
had already shown an inclination. In 1783 lie married Hester, 
daughter of William Henry, Ixird Lyttelton, and after her death 
in 1785 lie paid a prolonged visit to France, Ibily and Switzer- 
land. He succeeded to the liaronetcy in 1787, and in 1788 made 
a second continental tour, the record of his travels appearing in 
1819 under the title A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily. 
A journey through Wales was followed by a translation of the 
Itinerarhim Cambriae and of the Descriptio Camhriae of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Hoare adding notes and a life of Giraldus to the 
translation. This was first published in 1804, and has been 
revised by T. Wright (London, 1863). Sir Richard died at 
Stourhead, Wiltshire, on the 19th of May 1838, being succeeded 
in the baronetcy by his half-brother, Henry Hugh Hoare. 
Hoare’s most important work was his Ancient History of North 
and South Wiltshire (1812-1819); he also did some work on the 
large History of Modern Wiltshire (1822-1844). 

For notices of him and a list of his works, many of which were 
printed privately, see \.\x& Gentleman' s Magazine for July 1838, and 
the Diet. Nat. Bioq. vol. xxvii. (i8gi). See also E. Hoare, History 
of the Hoare Family (1883). 

HOBART, GARRET AUGUSTUS (i844“i899), Vice-President 
of the United States 1897-1899, was bom at Long Branch, N.J., 
on the 3rd of June 1844. He graduated at Rutgers College in 
1863, was admitted to the bar in 1869, practised law at Paterson, 
N.J., and rose to prominence in the State. He was long con- 
spicuous in the State Republican organization, was chairman of 
the New Jersey State Republican Committee from 1880 to 
1890, became a member in 1884 of the Republican National 
Committee, and was the delegatc-at-large from New Jersey to 
five successive Republican national nominating conventions. 
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He served in the New Jersey Assembly in 1873-1874, and in the 
New Jersey Senate in 1877-1882, and was .speaker of the Assembly 
in 1874 and president of the Senate in i88i and 1882. He was 
also prominent and successful in business and accumulated a 
large fortune. He accepted the nomination as Vice-President 
in 1806, on the ticket with President McKinley, and was elected ; 
hut while still in office he died at Paterson, N.J., on the 21st of 
November 1899. 

See the Life (New York, iqto) by David Magie. 

HOBART, JOHN HENRY (1775-1830), American Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, was bora in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 
14th of September 1775, being fifth in direct de.scent from 
Edmund Hobart, a founder of Hingham, Massachusetts. Be 
was educated at the I^hiladelphia I^tin School, the College of 
Philadelphia (now the University of Pennsylvania), and Prince- 
ton, where he graduated in 1793. After studying theology under 
Bishop William White at Philadelphia, be was ordained deacon in 
1798, and priest two years later. He was elected assistant bishop 
of New York, with the right of succession, in 181 1 , and was acting 
diocesan from that date because of the ill-health of Bishop Ben- 
jamin Moore, whom he formally succeeded on the latter’s death 
m Febmary 1816. He was one of the founders of the CieneraJ 
Theological Seminary, became its professor of pastoral theology 
in 1821, and as bishop was its governor. In his zeal for the his- 
toric episcopacy he published in 1807 An Apology for Apostolic 
Order and its AdvocateSf a series of letters to Rev. John M. Mason, 
who, in The Christian's Magazine, of which he was editor, had 
attacked the Episcopacy in general and in particular Hobart's 
Collection of E.Ksays on the Subject of Episcopacy (1806). Hobart’s 
zeal for the General Seminary and the GeneraJ Convention led 
him to oppose the plan of Philander Chase, bishop of Ohio, for 
an Episcopal seminary in that diocese ; but the Ohio seminary 
was made directly responsible to the House of Bishops, and 
Hobart approved the plan. His strong opposition to “ dissenting 
churches ” was nowhere so clearly shown as in a pamphlet 
published in j8i6 to dissuade all Episcopalians from joining the 
American Bible Society, which lie thought the Protestant 
Episcopal Church had not the numerical or the financial strength 
to control. In t8i8, to counterbalance the influence of the 
Bible Society and especially of Scott’s Commentaries, he began 
to edit with selected notes the Family Bible of the Society for 
Promoting ('hristian Knowledge. He delivered episcopal charges 
to the clergy of Connecticut and New York entitled The Church- 
man (1819) and The High Churchman Vindicated (1826), in 
which he accepted the name “ high churchman,” and stated and 
explained his principles in distinction from the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome and from the P>rors of Certain Protestimt 
Sects.” He exerted himself greatly in building up his diocese, 
attempting to make an annua) visit to every parish. His failing 
health led him to visit Europe in 1823-1825. Upon his return he 
preached a characteristic sermon entitled The United States of 
America compared with some European Countries, particularly 
England (publisf>ed 1826), in which, although there was some 
praise for the English church, he so boldly criticized the establish- 
ment, slate patronage, cabinet appointment of bishops, lax 
discipline, and the low' requirements of theological education, as 
to rouse much hostility in England, where he had been highly 
praised for two volumes of Sermons on the Principal Events and 
Truths of Redemption (1824). He died at Auburn, New York, on 
the 1 2th of September 1S30. He was able, impetuous, frank, 
perfectly fearless in controversy, a speaker and preacher of much 
eloquence, a supporter of missions to the Oneida Indians in his 
diocese, and the compiler of the following devotional works : 
A Companion for the Altar (1804), Festivals and Easts (1804), 
A Companion to the Book of Coffvmon Prayer (1805), and A 
Clergyman's Companion (1805). 

See Memorial of Bishop Hobart, containing a Memoir (New York, 
1831) ; John McVickar, The Early Life and Frofcssional Years of 
Bishop Hobart (New York, 1834), and The Closing Years of Bishop 
Hobart (New York, 183O). 

HOBART PASHA, Aitgusti/s Charles Hobart-Hampden 
^1822-1886), English naval captain and Turkish admiral, was 
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before 1628, except that through liis connexion with young 
Cavendish he had relations with literary men of note like Ben 
Jonson, and also with Bacon and Lord Herbert of Chcrbury. If 
he neverhadany sympathy with Ilcrljert’s intuitionalist principles 
in philosophy^ he was no less eager, as he afterwards showed, than 
Herbert to rationalize in matters of religious doctrine, so tl\at he 
may be called the second of the English deists, as Herbert has 
been called the first. With Bacon he was so intimate (Aubrey’s 
Livesy pp. 222, 602) that some writers have described him as a 
disciple. The facts that he used to walk with Bacon at (Jorham- 
bury, and would jot down with exceptional intelligence the eager 
thinker’s sudden “ notions,” and that he was employed to make 
the Latin version of some of the Essays, prove nothing when 
weighed against his own disregard of all Bacon’s principles, and 
the other evidence that the impulse to independent thinking 
came to him not from Bacon, and not till some lime after Bacon’s 
death in 1626.^ 

So far as we have any positive evidence, it was not before the 
year 1629 that Hobbes entered on philosophical inquiry. Mean- 
while a great change had been wrought in his circum- 

A/" stances. His friend and master, after about two years* 

i^uiry, tenure of the earldom of Devonshire, died of the plague 

in June 1628, and the affairs of the family were so 
disordered financially that the widowed countess was left with the 
task of righting them in the boyhood of the third earl. Hobbes 
went on for a time living in the household ; but his services were 
no longer in demand, and, remaining inconsolable under his 
person^ bereavement, he sought distraction, in 1629, in another 
engagement which took him abroad as tutor to the son of Sir 
Gervase Clifton, of an old Nottinghamshire family. This, his 
second, sojourn abroad appears to have been spent chiefly in 
Paris, and the one important fact recorded of it is that he then 
first began to look into Euclid. The engagement came to an end 
in 1631, when he was recalled to train the young carl of Devon- 
shire, now thirteen years old, son of his previous pupil. In the 
course of the next seven years in Derbyshire and abroad, Hobbes 
took his pupil over rhetoric,^ logic, astronomy, and the principles 
of law, with other subjects. His mind was now full of the thought 
of motion in nature, and on the continent he sought out the 
philosophical speculators or scientific workers. In Florence in 
1636 he saw Galileo, for whom he ever retained the warmest 
admiration, and spent eight months in daily converse with the 
members of a scientific circle in Paris, held together by Marin 
Mersenne (q.v,). From that time (tlic winter of 1636-1637) he 
too, as he tells us, was numbered among pliilosophers. 

His introduction to Euclid took place accidentally in 1029 
(Aubrey’s Lives, p. 604). Euclid’s manner of proof became the 
model for his own way of thinking upon all subjects. It is less 
easy to determine when he awoke to an interest in the j^hysical 
doctrine of motion. The story told by himself {Vit. p, xx.) is that, 
hearing the question asked ” What is sense ? ” he fell to thinking 
often on the subject, till it suddenly occurred to him that if Ijodies 
and their internal parts were at rest, or were always in the same 
state of motion, there could be no distinction of anything, and 
conseciuontly no sense ; the cause of all things mu.st therefore be 
sought in diversity of movements. Starting from tliis principle 
he was driven to geometry for insight into the ground and modes 
of motion. The biographies we possess do not tell us where or 
when this great change of interest occurred. Nothing is .said, 
however, which contradicts a statement that on his third journey 
in Euro^ he bgan to study the doctrine of motion more seriously, 
being interestetl in it before ; and as he claims more than once 
(L.W, v. 303 : E.W, vii. 468) to have explained light and sound by 

^ Hobbes, in minof works dealing witli physical questions {L.W, 
iv, 316; E.W. vii. 1 1 2), makes two incidental references to Bacon’s 
writings, but never mentions Bacon as he mentions Galileo, Kepler, 
Harvey, and others {De corpora, ep. ded.), among the lights of the 
century. The word “ Induction,” which occurs in only three or four 
passages throughout all his works (and these again minor ones), is 
never uaed by him w'ith the faintest reminiscence of tlie import 
assigned to it by Bacon ; and, as will be seen, he had notlung but 
scorn for experimental work in physias. 

^ The free English abstract of Aristotle's Rhetoric, published in 
1681, after Hobbes’s death, as The Whole Art of Rhetoric {E.Wn vL 
423-510), corresponds with a Latin version dictated to his young 
pupil. Among Hobbes’s papers preserved at Hardwick, where he 
died, there remains the boy’s dictation-book, interspersed with 
headings, exam])ics, &c. in Hobbes’s hand. 


a mechanical hypothesis as far back as 1630, the inspiration may 
be assijgned to the time of the second journey. But it was not till 
the third journey that the new interest became an overpowering 
passion, and the ” philosopher ” was on his way home before he 
nad advanced so far as to conceive the scheme of a system of thought 
to the elaboration of which his life should henceforth be devoted. 

Hobbes was able to caurry out his plan in some twenty years or 
more from the time of its conception, but the execution was so 
broken in upon by political events, and so complicated with other 
labours, that its stages can hardly be followed without some previous 
understanding of the relations of the parts of the scheme, as there 
is resison to believe they were sketched out from the beginning. 
His scheme was first to work out, in a separate treatise De cor pore, 
a systematic doctrine of Body, showing how physical phenomena 
were universally explicable in terms of motion, as motion or mecha- 
nical action was then (through Galileo and others) understood — the 
theory of motion being applied in the light of mathematical science, 
after quantity, the subject-matter of mathematics, had been duly 
considered in its place among the fundamental conceptions of 
philosophy, and a clear indication had been given, at first starting, 
of the logical ground and method of all philosophical inquiry. He 
would then single out Man from the realm of nature, and, in a 
treatise De homine, show what specific bodily motions were in- 
volved in the production of the peculiar plicnomena of .sensalion 
and knowledge, a.s also of the affections and passions thence resulting, 
whereby man came into relation with man. Finally he would con- 
sider, in a crowning treatise De cive, how men, being naturally 
rivals or foes, were moved to enter into the better relation of Society, 
and demonstrate how this grand product of human wit must be 
regulated if men were not to fall back into brutishness and misery. 
Thus he proposed to unite in one coherent whole the .separate 
phenomena of Body, Man and the State. 

Hobbes came home, in 1637, to a country seething with dis- 
content. The reign of “ Thorough ” was collapsing, and the 
forces pent up since 1629 were soon to rend the fabric of the 
state. By these events Hobbes was distracted from the orderly 
execution of his philosophic plan. The Short Parliament, tus 
he tells us at a later time {E.W. iv. 414), was not dissolved 
before he had ready “ a little treatise in English,’' in which he 
sought to prove that the points of the royal prerogative which 
the members were determined to dispute before granting supplies 

were inseparably annexed to the sovereignty which they did 
not then deny to be in the king.” Now it can be proved that 
at this time he had written not only his Human Nature but also 
his De corpore polituo, the two treatises (though published 
separately ten years later) having been composed as parts of 
one work ; ^ and there amnot he the least question that together 
they make the little treatise ” just mentioned. We are there- 
fore to understand, first, that he wrote the earliest draft of his 
political theory some years l^efore the outbreak of the Fivil 
War, and, secondly, that this earliest draft was not written till, in 
accordance with his philosophic.al conception, he had establisVied 
the grounds of polity in human nature. The first point is to 
be noted, because it has often been supposed that Hobbes’s 
political doctrine took its peculiar complexion from his revulsion 
against the state of anarchy before his eyes, as he wrote during 
the progress of the Civil War. The second point must be main- 
tained against his own implied, if not express, statement some 
years later, when publishing his De cive {L.W. ii. 151), that 
he wrote this third part of his system before he had been able 
to set down any finished representation of the fundamental 
doctrines which it presupposed. In the beginning of 1640, 
therefore, he had written out his doctrine of Man at least, w’ith 
almost as much elaboration as it ever received from him. 

In November 1640 the Long Parliament succeeded to the 
Short, and sent Laud and Straferd to the Tower, and Hobbes, 
w^ho had become, or thought he had become, a marked 
man by the circulation of his treatise (of which, ” 

** though not printed, many gentlemen had copies ”), hastened 
to Pans, “ the first of all that fled.” He was now for the fourth 
and last time abroad, and did not return for eleven years. 
Apparently he remained the greater part of the time in or about 

’ Among the Hardwick rapers there is preserved a MS. copy of 
the work, under the title Elementes of Law NaturcUl and Politique, 
with the dedication to the earl of Newcastle, written in Hobl^’s 
own hand, and dated May 9, 1640. This dedication was prefixed 
to the first thirteen chapters of the work when printed by themselves, 
under the title Human Nature, in 1650. 
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Paris. He was welcomed back into the scientific coterie about 
Mersenne, and forthwith had the task assigned him of criticizing 
the Meditations of Descartes, which had been sent from Holland, 
before publication, to Mersenne with the author’s request for 
criticism from the most different points of view. Hobbes was 
soon ready with the remarks that were printed as “ Third ” 
among the six (later seven) sets of ‘‘ Objections ” appended, 
with “ Replies ” fmm Descartes, to the Meditations, when 
published shortly afterwards in 1641 (reprinted in LW, v. 
249-274). About the same time also Mersenne sent to Descartes, 
as if they came from a friend in England, another set of objections 
which Hobbes had to offer on various points in the scientific 
treatises, especially the Dioptrics, appended by Descartes to 
his Discourse on Method in 1637 ; to which Descartes replied 
without suspecting the common authorship of the two sets. 
The result was to keep the two thinkers apart rather than bring 
them together. Hobbes was more eager to bring forward his 
own philosophical and physical ideas than careful to enter into 
the full meaning of another’s thought ; and Descartes was too 
jealous, and too confident in his conclusions to bear with this 
kind of criticism. He was very curt in his replies to Hobbes’s 
philosophical objections, and broke off all correspondence on 
the physical questions, writing privately to Mersenne that he 
had grave doubts of the Englishman’s good faith in drawing 
him into controversy {L.W. v. 277-307). 

Meanwhile Hobbes had his thoughts too full of the political 
theory which the events of the last years had ripened within 
him to settle, even in Paris, to the orderly composition of his 
works. Though connected in his own mind with his view of 
human nature and of nature generally, the political theory, 
as he always declared, could stand by itself. Also, while he 
may have hoped at this time to be able to add much (though he 
never did) to the sketch of his doctrine of Man contained 
in the unpublished “ little treatise,” he might extend, but could 
hardly otherwise modify, the sketch he hud there given of his 
carefully articulated theory of Body Politic. Possibly, indeed, 
before that sketch was written early in 1640, he may, under 
pressure of the political excitement, have advanced no small 
way in the actual composition of the treatise De ewe, the third 
section of his projected system. In any case, it was upon this 
section, before the others, that he set to work in Paris ; and 
before the end of 1641 the book, as we know from the date 
of the dedication (November i), was finished. Though it wiis 
forthwith printed in the course of the year 1642, he was content 
to circulate a limited number of copies privately ^ ; and when 
he found his work received with applause (it wiis praised even 
by Descartes), he seems to have taken this recognition of his 
philosophical achievement as an additional reason for deferring 
publication till the earlier works of the system were completed. 
Accordingly, for the next three or four years, he remained 
steadily at work, and nothing appeared from him in public 
except a short treatise on optics {Tractaius opticus, L,W, v. 
217-248) included in the collection of scientific tracts pub- 
lished by Mersenne under the title Cogitaia physico-matheniatica 
in 1644, and a highly compressed statement of his psychological 
application of the doctrine of motion {L,W. v. 309-318), 
incorporated with Mersenne’s Ballistica, published in the same 
year. Thus or otherwise he had become sufficiently known by 
1645 to be chosen as a referee, with Descartes, Roberval and 
others, in the famous controversy between John Pell {q.v.) and 
the Dane I-ongomontanus (q.v.) over that problem of the squaring 
of the circle which was seen later on to have such a fatal charm 
for himself. But though about this time he had got ready all 
or most of the materi^ for his fundamental work on Body, 
not even now was he able to make way with its composition, 

* The_ book, of which the copies are rare (one in Dr Williams's 
library in London and one in the Bodleian), was printed in qiiarto 
size (Paris, 1642), with a pictorial title-page (not afterguards repro- 
duced) of scenes and figures illustrating its three divisions, " Liber- 

tas," * Imperium,'* " Religio." The title Elementorum philosophiae 
sectio tertta, De ewe, expresses its relation to the unwritten 
sections, which also comes out in one or two back-references in 
the text. 
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and when he returned to it after a number of years, he returned 
a different man. 

The Civil War had broken out in 1642, and the royalist 
cause began to decline from the time of the defeat at Marston 
Moor, in the middle of 1644. Then commenced an exodus of 
the king’s friends. Newcastle himself, who was a cousin of 
Hobbes's late patron and to whom he dedicated the “ little 
treatise ” of 1640, found his way to Paris, and was followed 
by a stream of fugitives, many of whom were known to Hobbes. 
The sight of these exiles made tlie political interest once more 
predominant in Hobbes, and before long the revived feeling 
issued in the formation of a new and important design. It first 
showed itself in the publication of the De cive, of which the 
fame, but only the fame, had extended beyond the inner circle 
of friends and critics who had copies of the original impression. 
Hobbes now entrusted it, early in 1646, to his admirer, the 
Frenchman Samuel de Sorbi^re, by whom it wiis seen through 
the Elzevir press at Amsterdam in 1647— having previously 
inserted a number of notes in niply to objections, and also a 
striking preface, in the course of which he explained its relation 
to the other parts of the .system not yet forthcoming, and the 
(political) occasion of its having been composed and being 
now published before them.- So hopeless, meanwhile, was he 
growing of being able to return home that, later on in the year, 
he was on the point of leaving Paris to take up his abode in the 
south with a French friend,** when he was engaged “ by the 
month ” as mathematical instructor to the young prince of Wales, 
who had come over from Jersey about the month of J uly. This 
engagement lasted nominally from 1646 to 1648 when 
Charles went to Holland. Thus thrown more than ^ 
ever into the company of the exiled royalists, it was then, 
if not earlier, that he conceived his new design of bringing 
all his powers of thought and expression to bear upon the 
production of an English bot)k that should set forth his whole 
tlieory of civil government in relation to the political crisis 
resulting from the war. The De cive, presently to be published, 
was written in Latin for the learned, and gave the political 
theory without its foundation in human nature. The unpublished 
treatise of 1640 contained all or nearly all that he had to tell 
concerning human nature, but was written liefore the terrible 
events of the last years had disclosed how men might still be 
urged by their anti-social passions back into the abyss of anarchy . 
There was need of an exposition at once comprehensive, incisive 
and popular. The State, it now seemed to Hobbes, might be 
regarded as a great artificial man or monster (Leviathan), com- 
posed of men, with a life that miglit be traced from its generation 
through human jeason under pressure of human needs to its 
dissolution through civil strife proceefling from human passions. 
This, we may suppose, was the presiding conception from the 
first, but the design may have been variously modified in the 
three or four years of its execution. Before the end, in 1 650-1651 , 
it is plain that he wrote in direct reference to the greatly changed 
aspect of affairs in England. The king being dead, and the 
royalist cause appearing to be hopelessly lost, he did not scruple, 
in closing the work with a general “ Review and Conclusion,” 
to raise the question of the subject’s right to change allegiance 
when a former sovereign’s power to protect was irrecoverably 
gone. Also he took advantage of the rule of the Commonwealth 
to indulge much more freely than he might have otherwise 
dared in rationalistic criticism of religious doctrines ; while, 
amid the turmoil of sects, he could the more forcibly urge that 
the preservation of social order, when ^ain firmly restored, 
must depend on the assumption by the civil power of the right 

* L.W. ii. 133-134. In this first public edition (i2mo), the title 
was changed to jtlementa philosophica de cive, the reference.'? in the 
text to the previous sections being omitted. The date of the dedi- 
cation to the young earl of Devonshire weis altered from 1641 to 
1646. 

* De.scribed as ** nobilis Languedocianu.s ' in Vit. ; doubtless the 
same with the “ Dominus Verdusius, nobilis Aquitanus," to whom 
was dedicated the Exam, et emend, math. kod. {L.W, iv.) in i6(k). 
Du Verdus was one of Hobbes's profoundest admirers and most 
frequent coiTe.spondents in later years ; there are many of his letters 
among Hobbes s papers at Hardwick. 
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to wield all sanctions, supernatural as well as natural, against 
the pretensions of any clergy, Catholic, Anglican or Presbyterian, 
to the exercise of an imperium in imperio. 

We know the Leviathan only as it finally emerged from Hobbes’s 
pen. During the years of its composition he remained in or near 
Paris, at first in attendance on his royal pupil, with whom he 
beciiine a great favourite. In 1647 Hobbes was overtaken by 
a serious illness which disabled him for six months. Mersenne 
begged him not to die outside the Roman Catholic Church, but 
Hobbes said that he had already considered the matter sufficiently 
and afterwards took the sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of Engand. On recovering from this illness, which nearly 
proved fatal, he resumed his literary task, and carried it steadily 
forward to completion by the year 1650, having also within the 
same time translated into English, with characteristic force of 
exjiression, his Latin treatise. Otherwise the only thing known 
(from one or two letters) of his life in those years is that from 
the year 1648 he liad begun to think of returning home ; he was 
then sixty, and might well be weary of exile. When 1650 
came, as if to prepare the way for the reception of his magnum 
opus, he allowed the publication of his earliest treatise, divided 
into two separate small volumes {Human Nature, or the Funda- 
mental Elements of Policy, E.W, iv. 1-76, and De Corpore 
Politico, or the Elements of Law, Moral and Politic, pp. 77-228).^ 
In 1651 2 he published his translation of the De Give under the 
title of Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government and 
Society (E.W, ii.). Meanwhile the printing of the greater 
work was proceeding, and finally it appeared about the middle 
of the same year, 1651, under the title of Leviathan, or the Matter , 
Form and Poioer of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and Civil 
(E.W. iii.), with a quaint frontispiece in which, from behind 
hills overlooking a fair landscape of town and country, there 
towered the body (above the waist) of a crowned giant, made 
up of tiny figures of human beings and bearing sword and crozier 
in the two hands. It appeared, and soon its author was more 
lauded and decried than any other thinker of his time j but the 
first effect of its publication was to sever his connexion with 
the exiled royalist party, and to throw him for protection on 
the revolutionary (jovernment. No sooner did copies of the 
Ixiok reach Paris than he found himself shunned by his former 
associates, and though he was himself so little conscious of 
disloyalty that he was forward to present a manuscript copy 
“ engrossed in vellum in a marvellous fair hand ” * to the young 
king of the Scots (who, after the defeat at Worcester, escaped 
to Paris about the end of October), he was denied the royal 
presence when he sought it sliortly afterwards. Straightway, 
then, he saw himself exposed to a double peril. The exiles had 
among them desperadoes who could slay ; and, besides exciting 
the enmity of the Anglican clergy about the king, who bitterly 
resented the secularist spirit of his l)ook, he Imd compromised 
himself with the French authorities by his elaborate attack on 
the papal system. In the circumstances, no resource was left 
him but secret flight. Travelling with what speed he could in 
the depths of a severe winter and under the effects of a recent 
(second) illness, he managed to reach London, where, sending 
in his submission to the council of state, he was allowed to subside 
into private life. 

Though Hobbes came back, after his eleven years’ absence, 
without having as yet publicly proved his title to rank with the 
natural philosophers of the age, he was sufficiently conscious of 
w'hat he had Vieert able to achieve in Leviathan ; and it was 

^ The Human Nature corresponds with cc. i.-xiii. of the first part 
of the ori^nal treatise. The remaining six chapters of the part 
stand now as I^art I. of tlie De corpore politico, i^rt H. of the 
D.C.P. corresponds with the original second part of llic whole work. 

® At the beginning of this year he wrote and published in Paris a 
letter on the nature and conditions of poetry, chiefly epic, in answer 
to an appeal to his judgment made in the preface to Sir W. 
Davenanvs heroic jK>em, Gondibert (fi.ir. iv. 44i->438). The letter 
is dated Jan. 10, 1650 (1O50/1). 

* This presentation copy, so described l^y Clarendon {Suriwy of the 
Leviathan, 1676, p. 8), is doubtless the beautifully written and finely 
lx>und MS. now to found in the British Museum (Egerton MSS. 
1910). 


in no humble mood that he now, at the age of sixty-four, turned 
to complete the fundamental treatise of his philosophical 
system. Neither those whom his masterpiece soon 
roused to enthusiasm, nor those whom it moved to 
indignation, were likely to be indifferent to anything London 
he should now write, whether it lay near to or far from 
the region of practice. Taking up his abode in Fetter Lane, 
I^^ndon, on his return, and continuing to reside there for the sake 
of intellectual society, even after renewing his old ties with the 
earl of Devonshire, who lived in the country till the Restoration, ** 
he worked so steadily as to be printing the De corpore in the year 
1654. Circumstances (of which more presently), however, kept 
the book back till the following year, and meanwhile the readers 
of Leviathan had a different excitement. In 1654 a small 
treatise, “ Of Liberty and Necessit)’^ ” (E.W. iv. 229-278), 
issued from the press, claiming to be an answer to 
a discourse on the same subject by Bishop Bramhall 
of lx)ndonderry (afterwards archbishop of Armagh, BramhaU, 
d. 1663), addressed by Hobbes to the marquis of 
Newcastle.'* It had grown out of an oral discussion l:)etween 
Hobbes and Bramhall in the marquis's presence at Paris in 
1646. Bramhall, a strong Arminian, had afterwards written down 
his views and sent them to Newcastle to be answered in this 
form by Hobbes. Hobbes duly replied, but not for publication, 
because he thought the subject a delicate one. But it happened 
that Hobbes Imd allowed a French acquaintance to have a 
private translation of his reply made by a young Englishman, 
who secretly took a copy of the original for himself ; and now it 
was tliis unnamed purloiner who, in 3654, when Hoblies had 
become famous and feared, gave it to the world of his own motion, 
with an extravagantly laudatory epistle to the reader in its 
front. Upon Hobbes himself the publication came as a surprise*, 
but, after his plain speaking in Letnalhan, there was nothing 
in the piece that he need scruple to have made known, and he 
seems to have condoned the act. On the other hand, Bramhall, 
supposing Hobbes privy to the publication, resented the manner 
of it, especially as no mention was made of his rejoinder. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1655, he printed everything that had passed between 
them (under the title of A Defence of the True Liberty of Human 
Actions from Antecedent or Extrinsic Necessity), with loud 
complaint against the treatment he had received, and the promise 
added that, in default of otliers, he himself would stand forward 
to expose the deadly principles of Leviathan. About this time 
Hobbes had begun to be hard pressed by other foes, and, being 
never more sure of himself than upon the question of the will, 
he appears to have welcomed the opportunity thus given him 
of showing his strength* By 1656 he was ready with his Questions 
concerning Liberty, Necessity and Chance (E.W, v.), in which 
he replied with astonishing force to the bishop’s rejoinder point 
by point, besides explaining the occasion and circumstances 
of the whole debate, and reproducing (as Bramhall had done) 
all the pieces from the beginning. As perhaps the first clear 
exposition and defence of the psychological doctrine of determin- 
ism, Hobbes’s own two pieces must ever retain a classical 
importance in the history of the free-will controversy ; while 
Bramhall’s are still worth study as specimens of scholastic 
fence. The bishop, it should be added, returned to the charge 
in i(> 58 w'ith ponderous Castigations of Mr Hobbes's Anirnad- 
versiom, and also made good his previous threat in a bulky 

* During all the time he was abroad he had continued to receive 
from his patron a yearly pension of £60, and they remained in steady 
correspondence. The earl, having sided with the king in 1642, was 
declared unfit to sit in the House of Peers, and though, by submission 
to Parliament, he recovered his estates when they were sequestered 
later on, he did not sit again till ib()o. Among Hobbes's friends at 
this time are specially mentioned John Selden and William Harvey, 
who left him a legacy of /lo. According to Aubrey, Selden left him 
an equal bequest, but this seems to be a mistake. Harvey (not 
Bacon) is the only Englishman he mentions in the dedicator}' 
epistle prefixed to the De Corpore, among Uie founders, before 
himself, of the new natural philosophy. 

® The treatise bore the date, '* Rouen, Aug. 20, 1652," but it 
I should have been 1646, as afterwards explained by Hobbes himself 
(E.IT. v. 25). 
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appendix entitled The Catching of Leviathan the Great Whale, 
Hobbes never took any notice of the Castigations, but ten years 
later replied to the charges of atheism, &c., made in the non- 
political part of the appendix, of which he says he then heard 
for the first time {E.W, iv. 279-384). This Answer was first 
published after Hobbes’s death.^ 

We may now follow out the more troublesome conflict, or rather 
series of conflicts, in which Hobbes became entangled from the 
time of publishing his De corpore in 1655, and which 
Coatro- checkered all his remaining years. In Leviathan he liad 
vehemently assailed the system of the universities, as 
originally founded for the sujiport of the papal against 
the civil authority, and as still working social mischief 
wmra, adlierence to the old leaining. The attack was duly 

noted at Oxford, where under the Commonwealth a new spirit of 
scientific activity hafll begun to stir. In 1G54 Seth Ward (1617 
1689), the Savilian professor of astronomy, replying in his Vindiciae 
academiarum to some other assaults (e.specially against John 
Webster's Examen of Academies) on the academic system, retorted 
u])on Hobbes that, so far from the universities being now what he 
liad known them in Ins youth, ho would find his geometrical pieces, 
when they appeared, better understood there than he should like. 
This was said in reference to the boasts in wliich Hoblies seems to 
liave been freely indulging of having squared the circle and accom- 
pli.shed other such feats ; and, when a year later the De corpore ' 
(L.W. i.) finally appeared, it was seen how the thrust had gone 
Jjomc. in the chapter (xx.) of tliat work w'here Hobbes dealt with 
the famous problem whose solution he thought he had found, there 
were left expre.ssjons against Vindex (Ward) at a time when the 
solutions still seemed to liim good ; but the solutions themselves, 
as printed, were allowed to be all in different ways halting, as he 
naively confessed he had discovered only when he had been driven 
by the iiivsults of malevolent men to examine them more closely 
with the help of his friends. A strange conclusion tliis, and reached 
by a path not less strange, as was now to be disclosed by a relentless 
hand. Ward's colleague, tlic more famous John Wallis (^.r.), Savilian 
professor of geometry from 1649, had been privy to the challenge 
thrown out in 1654, and it was arranged that they should critically 
dis])ose of the De corpore between them. Ward was to occupy 
liiinself with the philosophical and pliysical scction.s, which he did 
in leisurely fashion, bringing out his criticism in the course of next 
year {Jn Th. Hohbii philosophiam exercitatio epistolica), Wallis 
w'as to confine liimself to the mathematical chapters, and set to 
work at once with characteristic energy. Obtaining an unbound 
copy of the De corpore ^ he saw by the mutilated appearance of the 
sheets that Hobbes had rejieatcdly altered his demonstrations before 
he issued them at last in their actual form, grotesque as it was, 
rather than delay the book longer. Obtaining also a co])y of the 
work as it had been printed before Hobbes had any doubt of the 
validity of his solutions, WalH.s was able to track his whole course 
from the time of Ward’s provocation — his jiassage from exultation 
to doubt, from doubt to confessed impotence, yet still without 
abandoning the old assumption of confident strength ; and all his 
turnings and wiiMlings were now laid bare in one of the most trenchant 
j)ieces of controversial wTiting ever penned. Wallis's Elenchus 
^cometriae Hobhianae, published in 1655 about three months after 
the De corpore, contained also an elaborate criticism of Iiobl>cs’s 
whole attempt to relay tlie foundations of mathematical .science 
in its j)lace witliin the general body of reasoned knowledge — a 
ciiticism which, if it failed to allow for the merit of the concc])tion, 
exposed only too effectually the utter inadequacy of the result. 
Taking up mathematics when not only his mind was alrc.ady formed 
but his tlioughts were crystallizing into a pliilosophical system, 
Hoblxjs had, in fact, never put himself to school and sought to work 
up gradually to the best knowledge of the time, but had been more 
anxious from the first to become himself an innovator with whatever 
insufficient means. The consequence was that, when not spending 
himself in vain attempts to solve the impossilfle problems that have 
always waylaid the fancy of self-sufficient beginners, he took an 
interest only in the elements of geometry, and never had any notion 
of the full scope of mathematical science, undergoing as it then 
was (and not least at the hands of Wallis) the extraordinary develop- 
ment which made it before the end of the century the potent 
instrument of physical discovery which it became in the hands of 
Newton. He was even unable, in dealing with the elementary 
conceptions of geometry, to work out with any consistency the few 
original thoughts he had, and thus became the ea.sy sport of Wallis. 
At his advanced age, however, and with the sense lie had of his 
powers, he was not likely to be brought to a better mind by so 
msulting an opponent. lie did indeed, before allowing an English 


A “ The Vit. auct. refers to 167b, a ‘ Letter to William duke of 
Newcastle on the Controversy about Liberty and Necessity , held with 
Benjamin Laney, bishop of Ely.' In that year there did appear 
a (confused) little tract written by Laney against Hobbes’s concluding 
statement of his own ' Opinion ' in the ‘ Liberty and Necessity ' 
of 1654 (1^4^)} ^ trace of any further writing by 

Hobb^ on the subject " (G. Groom Robertson, Hobbes, p. 202). 
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translation of the De corpore (E,W, i.) to appear in 1656 take 
care to remove some of the worst mistakes exposed by Wallis and, 
while leaving out all the references to Vindex, now profes.s to make, 
in altered form, a series of mere " attempts ” at quadrature ; but 
he was far from yielding the ground to the enemy. With the 
translation,® in tlie spring of 1656, he had ready Six Lessons to the 
Professors of Mathematics, one of Geometry, the other of Astronomy, 
in the University of Oxford {E.W. vii. 181-356), in which, after 
reasserting his view of the principles of geometry in opposition to 
Euchd's, he proceeded to repel Wallis's objections with no lack of 
dialectical skill, and with an unre.serve equal to Wallis’s own. He 
did not scruple, in the ardour of conflict, even to maintain jxisitions 
that lie had resigned in the tran.slation, and he was not afraid to 
assume the offensive by a counter criticism of three of Wallis’s 
works then published. W'hen he had thus disposed of the 
" Paralogisms of his more formidable antagonist in the first five 
lessons, he ended with a le.sson on " Manners " to tlie two professors 
together, and set himself gravely at the close to .show tliat he too 
could be abusive. In this particular part of his task, it must lx; 
allowed, lie succeeded very well ; liis criticism of Wallis'.s works, 
especially the great treatise Arithmetica infinitorum (1655), only 
show’ed how little able he was to enter into the meaning of the 
modern analysis. Wallis, on his .side, was not lc.ss ready to keep 
up the game in English than he had been to begin it in Latin. Swift 
as Ixjforc to strike, in three months' time he had deftly turned his 
own word against the woukl-lie master by administering Diw 
Correction for Mr Hobbes, or School Discipline for not sayinfi his 
Lessons right, in a piece that differed from the Elenchtts only in 
being more biting and unrestrained. Having an easy task in 
defending liimself against Hobbes's trivial criticism, he seized the 
opportunity given him by tlie English translation of the De corpore 
to track Hobbes again step by step over the w'hole course, and now 
to confront liim wuth liis incredible inconsistencies multi jilicd by 
every new utterance. But it wa.s no longer a figlit over mathematical 
questions only. Wallis having been betrayed originally by his 
fatal cleverness into the pettiest carping at words, Hobbes had 
retorted in Idnd, and then it became a high duty in the other to 
defend his Latin with great parade of learning and give fresh 
provocation. One of Wallis's rough sallies in this kind suggested to 
Hobbes the title of the next rejoinder with wliich, in 1657, he sought 
to close the unseemly wrangle. Arguing in tlie Lessons tljiil a 
matheinatical point must have quantity, though this were not 
reckoned, he had explained the Greek word trriytxii, used fi)r a 
point, to mean a visible mark made with a hot iron ; whereupon he 
was charged by Walli.s w'ith gross ignorance for confounding ffriyfir; 
and ffriyfia. Hence the title of his new piece ; Xnyfial ayeu/ncrpLaf, 
AypotKlaf, avTiTroKiTcia^, dp,aOdas, or Marks of the Absurd Geometry, 
Rural Language, Scottish Church Politics, and Barbarisms of John 
Wallis, Professor of Geometry and Doctor of Divinity {E.W, vii. 357- 
400). He now attacked more in detail but not more happily than 
before Wallis'.s great work, while hardly attempting any further 
defence of his own positions ; also he repelled with some force and 
dignity the insults tliat had been heajieil upon him, and fought 
tlie verbal jioints, but could not leave the field without making 
pohtical insimiations against his adversary, quite irrelevant in 
themselves and only notew’orthy as evidence of his own resignation 
to Cromwell's rule. The thrusts were easily and nimbly parried by 
Wallis in a reply {Uobbiani puncti dispunctio, 1657) occupied mainly 
with the verbal (uieslions. Irritating as it was, it did not avail to 
shake Hobbes’s determination to remain .silent ; and thus at last 
there was peace for a time. 

Before tlie strife flamed up again, Hobbes had publi.shcd, in 1658, 
the outstanding section of his pliilostiphical system, and thus com - 
pleted, after a fashion, tJie scheme he had planned more than twenty 
years before. So far cus the lrcati.se De homine {L.W. ii. 1 132) 
was concerned, the completion was more in name than in fact. 
It consisted for the most part of an elaborate theory of vision wliich, 
though very creditable to Hobbes's .scientific insight, was out of 
place, or at lca.st out of proportion, in a philo.sopl)ical consideration of 
human nature generally. The remainder of the treatise, dealing 
cursorily with some of the topics more fully trr^iicd in the Human 
Nature and the Leviathan, has all tlie apyiearancc of having been 
tagged in haste to the optical chayitcTs (compased years before) ■' as 

“ This tran.siation, Concerning Body, though not made by Hobbes, 
was revised by him ; but ii is far from accurate, and not seldom, at 
critical places {e.g. c. vi. § 2), quite mi.sleading. Philosopliical 
citations from the De corpora should always be made in the original 
Latin. Mole.sworlh reprints the T.4itin, not from the first edition of 
1655, but from the modified edition of 1668 — modified, in the 
mathematical chapters, in general (not exact) keeping with the 
English edition of 1656. The Vindex episode, referred to in the 
5 i;r Lessons, becomes intelligible only by going beyond Mole.sworth 
to the original Latin edition of 1655. 

•* Tlicy were composed originally, in a .somewhat different and 
rather more extended form, a.s the .second part of an English treatise 
on Optics, com pit ted by the year 1646. Of this treatise, preserved 
in Harleian MSS. 3360, Molesworth otherwise prints the dedication 
to the marquis of Newcastle, and the concluding paragrajihs IE. W. 
vii. 467-471)- 
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a makeshift for the proper transition required in the system from 
<]Ucstionfi of JBody Natural to questions of Body Politic. Hobbes 
had in fact spent himself in his earlier constructive efforts, and at the 
age of seventy, having nothing to add to liis doctrine of Man as it was 
already in one form or another before the world, was content with 
anything that might stand for the fulfilment of his philosophical 
purpose. But he had still in him more than twenty years of vigorous 
vitality, and, not conscious to himself of any shortcoming, looked 
forward, now his hands were free, to doing battle for his doctrines. 
Rather tlian remain quiet, on finding no notice taken of his latest 
production, he would himseM force on a new conflict with the enemy. 
Wallis having meanwhile published other works and especially a 
comprehensive treatise on the general principles of calculus (Mathesis 
universalis, 1657), he might take this occasion of exposing afresh 
the new-fangled methods of mathematical analysis and reasserting 
his own earlier positions. Accordingly, by the spring of 1660, he had 
managed to put his criticism and assertions into five dialogues under 
the title Examinaiio ei emendatio maihematictu hodiernoje qualis 
explicatur in lihris Johannis Wallisii, with a sixth dialogue so called, 
consisting almost entirely of seventy or more propositions on the 
circle and cycloid. * Wallis, however, would not take the bait. 
Hobbes then tried another tack. Next year, having solved, as he 
thought, another ancient crux, the duplication of thts cube, he had his 
solution brought out anonymously at Paris in French, so as to put 
Wallis and other critics off the scent and extort a judgment that 
might be withheld from a work of his. The artifice was successful, 
and no sooner had Wallis publicly refuted the solution tlian Hobbes 
claimed the credit of it, and went more wonderfully than ever 
astray in its defence. He prestmtly republished it (in modified 
form), with his remarks, at the end of a new Latin dialogue which 
he had meanwhile written in defence of another part of his philo- 
sophical doctrine. This was the Diatogus physicus, sive De natura 
aeris {L.W, iv. 233-206), fulminated in 1661 against Boyle and 
other friends of Wallis who, as he fancied, under the influence of that 
malevolent spirit, were now in London, after the Restoration, form- 
ing themselves into a society (incorporated as the Royal Society in 
1662) for experimental research, to the exclusion of himself person- 
ally, and in direct contravention of the method of physical mejuiry 
enjoined in the De corpore!^ All the lalx^rious manipulation recordeci 
in Boyle's New Experiments touching the Spring of the Air (1660), 
which Hobbes chose, without the least warrant, to take as the 
manifesto of the new “ academicians,” seemed to him only to con- 
firm the conclusions ho had reasonc?d out years before from specu- 
lative principles, and he warned them that if they were not content to 
begin where he had loft off their work would come to nought. To 
as much of this diatrilie as concerned himself Boyle quickly replied 
with force and dignity, but it was from Hobbes's old enemy that 
retribution came, in the scathing satire Hobbius heauton-iimoru^ 
menos (1662). Wallis, who had deftly .steered hi.s course amid all the 
political changes of the previous years, managing ever to be on the 
side of the ruling power, was now apparently stung to fury by a 
wanton allusion in Hobbit’s latest dialogue to a j)assage of his former 
life (his deciphering for the ])arliament the king’s pa|x?rs taken at 
Naseby), whereof he had once boasted but after the Restoration 
could not sjicak or hear too little. The revenge he took was crushing. 
Professing to be rou.sed by the attack on hi.s friend Boyle, when he 
had scorned to lift a finger in defence of himself against the earlier 
dialogues, he tore them all to shreils with an art of which no genera! 
description can give an idea. He got, however, upon more dangerous 
ground when, passing wholly by the political insinuation against 
himself, he roundly charged Hol)bes with having written Leviathan 
in support of Oliver's title, and deserted his royal master in distress. 
Hobb^ seems to have been fairly bewildered hy the rush and whirl 
of .sarcasm with which Wallis drove him anew from every mathe- 
matical position he had ever taken up, and did not venture forth 
into the field of scientific controversy again for some years, when 
he had once followed up the physical dialogue of 1661 by seven 
shorter ones, with the inevitable appendix, entitled Prohlemata 
physica, una cum magnitudine circuit {L.W. iv. 297-384), in 1662.* 

* L.W. iv. 1-232. The propositions on the circle, forty-six in 
number (shattered bv Wallia in 1662), were omitted by Hobbes when 
he republished the Dialogues in 1668, in the collected edition of his 
Latin works from which Molesworth reprints. Iti the part omitted, 
at p. 154 of the original edition, Hobbes refers to his first introduction 
to liuclid, in a way that confirms the story in Aubrey quoted in an 
earlier parjtgraph. 

* Remaining at Oxford, Wallis, in fact, took no active part in the 
constitution of the new society, but he had been, from 1645, one of the 
originators of an earlier association in London, thus continued or 
revived. This earlier society had been continued also at Oxford after 
the ]^’ear 1649, when Wallis and others of its members received 
appointments there. 

^ The Problemata physica was at the same time put into English 
(with some changes and omission of part of the mathematical appen- 
dix), and presented to the king, to whom the work was dedicated in a 
remarkable letter apologizing for Letnathan. In its English form, 
as Sevett Philosophical Problems and Two Propositions of Geometry 
{E.W. vii. 1-68), the work was first published in 1682, after Hobbes's 
death. 


But all the more eagerly did he take advantage of Wallis's loose 
calumny to strike where he felt himself safe. His answer to 
the personal charges took the form of a letter about himself in the 
third person addressed to Wallis in 1662, under the title of Considera^ 
Hons upon the Reputaiion, Loyalty, Manners and Religion of Thomas 
Hobbes {E.W. iv. 409-^40). In this piece, which is of great bio- 
graphical value, he told his own and Wallis's ” little stones during 
the time of the late rebellion ” with .such effect that Wallis, like a 
wise man, attempted no further reply. Thus ended the second bout. 

After a time Hobbes took heart again and began a third period 
of controversial activity, which did not end, 011 his side, till his 
ninetieth year. Little need be added to the simple catalogue of the 
untiring old man's labours in this last stage* of his life. The first 
piece, published in 1666, De principiis et ratiocinatione geome^ 
trarum [L.W. iv. 385-484), was designed, as the snb-title declared, 
to lower the pride of geometrical profe.s.sors by showing that there 
was no less uncertainty and error in their works than in those of 
physical or ethical writers. Wallis rqnlicd shortly in the Phito^ 
sophical Transactions (August 1666). Three years later he brought 
his three great achievements together in compendious form. Quadra^ 
tura circuit, Cubaiio sphaerae, Duplicatio cubi, and as soon as they 
were once more refuted by Wallis, reprinted them with an an.swer to 
the objections, in compliment to the grand-duke of Tu.scany, who 
paid him attentions on a vi.sit to Englfind in 1669 {L.W. iv. 485-322). 
Wallis, who had promised to leave him alone henceforward, refuted 
him again before the year was out. In 1671 he worked up his 
propo.sitions over again in Rosetum geometricum (L.W. v. 1-50), as a 
fragrant offering to the geometrical reader, appending a criticism 
(Censura brevis, pp. 50-88) on the first part of Wallis's treatise De 
motu, published in 1669 ; also he sent Three Papers to the Royal 
Society on selected i^oints treated very briefly, and when Wallis, 
still not wea^ of confuting, shortly replied, published them separ- 
ately with triumphant CmisidercUions on Dr lra//ts's Answer to them 
(E.W. vii. 420-4.^8). Next year (1672), having now, as he believed, 
established himself with the Roy^ Society, he proceeded to complete 
the discomfiture of Wallis by a public address to the Society on all 
the points at issue between them from the beginning, Lux Mathc* 
matica excussa coUisionihus Johannis WallisU et Thomae Hohbesit 
(T..W. V. 89-150), the light, as the author R. R. (Roseti Repertor) 
added, being here ” increased by many very brilliant rays.” Wallis 
replied in the Transactions, and then finally "held his hand. Hobbes’s 
energy was not yet exhausted. In 1674, at the age of eighty-six, he 
pubhshed his Principia et problemata aliquot geometrira, ante 
desperata nunc breviter explicata et demonstrata (LAV. v. 150-2 14), 
containing in the chapters dealing with questions of principle not a 
few striking ohservations, which ought not to be overlooked in the 
study of his philosophy. His last piece of all, Decameron physio^ 
logicum (E.W. vii. 69-180), in 1678, was a new set of dialogues on 
phy.sical question.s, most of which he had treated in a similar fashion 
before ; but now, in dealing with gravitation, he was able to fire a 
parting shot at Wallis ; ana one more demonstration of the equality 
of a straight line to the arc of a circle, throwm in at the end, appro- 
priately closed the strangest warfare in which perverse thinker ever 
engaged.* 

We miKSt now turn back to trace the fortunes of Hobbes and 
his other doings in the last twenty years of his life. All these 
controversial writings on mathematias and phy.sics 
represent but one half of his activity after the age of ytm. 
seventy ; though, as regards the other half, it is not 
possible, for a reason that will be seen, to say as definitely 
in what order the works belonging to the period were produced. 
From the time of the Restoration he acquired a new prominence 
in the public eye. No year had passed since the appearance of 
Leviathan without some indignant protest against the influence 
which its trenchant doctrine was calculated to produce upon 
minds longing above everything for civil repose ; but after the 
Restoration “ Hobbism ” became a fashionable creed, which 
it was tlie duty of every lover of true morality and religion to 
denounce. Two or three days after Charles’s arrival in I/indon, 
Hobbes drew in the street the notice of his former pupil, and 
was at once received into favour. The young king, if he 
had ever himself resented the apparent disloyalty of the 
“ Conclusicm ” of Leviathan, had not retained the feeling long, 
and could appreciate the principles of the great book when the 
application of them happened, as now, to be turned in his oi^m 
favour. He had, besides,, a rdish for Hobbes’s wit (as lie used 
to say, “ Here comes the bear to be baited ”), and did not like 
the old man the less because his presence at court scandalized 
the bbhops or the prim virtue of Chancellor Hyde. He even 
went the length of b^towing on Hobbes (but not ^ways paying) 
a pension of £100, and had his pCNftsait hung up in the royal 

* Wallis's pieces were excluded from the collected edition of his 
works (1693-1697), and have become extremely rare. 
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closet. These marks of favour, naturally, did not lessen Hobbes's 
self-esteem, and perhaps they explain, in his later writings, a 
certain ^lavishness toward the regal authority, which is wholly 
absent from liis rational demonstration of absolutism in the 
earlier works. At all events Hobbes was satisfied with tlie rule 
of a king who Imd appreciated the author of Leviathan, and 
protected him when, after a time, protection in a verj’ real sense 
i^ecame necessary. His eagerness to defend himself against 
Wallis's imputation of disloyalty, and his apologetic dedication 
of the Problemata physica to the king, are evidence of the 
hostility with which he was being pressed as early as 1662 ; 
but it was not till 1666 that he felt himself seriously in danger. 
In that year the Great T'ire of London, following on the Great 
Plague, roused the- superstitious fears of the people, and the 
House of Commons embodied the general feeling in a bill against 
atheism and profaneness. On the 17th of October it was ordered 
that the committee to which the bill was referred “ should Ixj 
empowered to receive information touching such books as tend 
to atheism, blasphemy and profaneness, or against the essence 
and attributes of God, and in particular the book published 
in the name of one White,' and the book of Mr Hobbes called 
the Leviathan, and to report the matter with their opinion to 
the House." Hobbes, then verging upon eighty, was terrified 
at the prospect of being treated as a heretic, and proceeded to 
burn such of his papers as he thought might compromise him. 
At the same time he set himself, with a very characteristic 
determination, to inquire into the actual state of the law of 
heresy. The results of his investigation w^cre first announced 
in three short Dialogues added (in place of the old “ Review and 
Conclusion," for which the day had passed) as an Appendix to 
his Latin translation of Letnalhan ( 1 ..W. hi.), included with the 
general collection of his works published at Amsterdam in 1668. 
In lliis appendix, as also in the posthumous tract, published in 
1 680, An Historical Narration concerning Heresy and the Punish- 
ment thereof {E.W, iv. 385-408), he aimed at showing that, 
since the High. Court of Commission had been put down, there 
remained no court of heresy at all to which he was amenable, 
and that even when it stood nothing was to be declared heresy 
but what was at variance with the Kicene Creed, as he main- 
tained the doctrine of Leviathan was not. 

The only consequence tluit came of the parliamentary scare 
was that Hobbes could never afterwards get permission to print 
anything on subjects relating to human conduct. The collected 
edition of his Latin works (in two quarto volumes) appeared at 
Amsterdam in j668, because he could not obtain the censor's 
licence for its publication at London, Oxford or Cambridge. 
Other writings which he had finished, or on which he must Iiave 
been engaged about this time, were not made public till after 
his deatjfi — the king apparently liax ing made it the price of his 
protection that no fresh provocation should be offered to the 
popular sentiment. The most important of the works composed 
towards 1670, and thus kept l>ack, is the extremely spirited 
dialogue to which he gave the title Dchemoth •• the History of the 
Causes of the Civil Wars of England and of the Counsels and 
Artifices by which they were carried on from the year J 640 to the 
year j66o,- To the same period probably belongs the unfinished 
Dialogue between a Philosopher and a Student of the Common Laws 
of England {E,W. vi. 1-160), a trenchant criticism of the con- 
stitutional tlieory of English government as upheld by Coke. 
Aubrey takes credit for having tried to induce Hobbes to write 
upon the subject in 1664 by presenting him with a copy of Bacon's 
Elements of the Laws of England, and though the attempt was 
then unsuccessful, Hobbes later on took to .studying the statute- 
book, with Coke upon Littleton, One other posthumous pro- 
duction also (besides the tract on Here.sy before mentioned) may 
be referred to this, if not, as Aubrey suggests, an earlier time — 
the two thousand and odd elagiac verses in wliich he gave his 

* Tlie De medio animarum statu of Thomas White, a heterodox 
Catholic priest, who contested the natural immortality of the soul. 
White (who died 1676) and Hobbes were friends. 

2 E.W. vi. 161-418. Though Behemoth was kept back at the 
king's ejroress desire, it saw the light, without Hobbes's leave, in 
1679, before hts death. 
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view of ecclesiastical encroachment on the civil power ; the 
quaint verses, disposed in his now favourite dialogue-form, were 
first published, nine years after his death, under the title Historia 
ecclesiastica {L.W, v. 341-408), with a preface by Thomas 
Rymer. 

For some time Hobbes was not even allowed to utter a word 
of protest, whatever might be the occasion that his enemies took 
to triumph over him. In 1669 an unworthy follower — Daniel 
Scargil by name, a fellow of Coipus Christ i College, Cambridge — 
Imd to recant publicly and confess that his evil life had been the 
result of Hobbist doctrines. In 1674 John Fell, the dean of 
Christ Church, who bore the charges of the Imtin translation of 
Anthony Wood’s History and Antiquities of the University of 
Oxford (1670), struck out all the complimentary epithets in the 
iiccount of his life, and substituted very different ones ; but this 
time the king did suffer him to defend himself by publishing a 
dignified letter ( Vit, Auct. pp. xlvii.-l.), to which Fell replied by 
adding to the translation when it appeared a note full of the 
gros.sest insults. And, amid all his troubles, Hobbes was not 
without his consolations. No Englishman of that day stood in 
the same repute abroad, and foreigners, noble or learned, who 
came to England, never forgot to pay their respeds to the old 
man, whose vigour and freshne.ss of intellect no progress of the 
years seemed able to quench. Among these was the grand-duke 
of Tu.scany (Ferdinand II.), who took away some works and a 
portrait to adorn the Medicean library. 

His pastimes in the latest years were as singular as his labours. 
The autobiography in Liitin verse, with its playful humour, 
occasional pathos and sublime self-complacency, was thrown 
off at the age of eighty-four. At eighty-five, in the year 1673, he 
.sent forth a translation of four books of the Odyssey (ix.-xii.) 
in nigged but not seldom happily turned English rhymes ; and, 
when he found this Voyage of Ulysses eagerly received, he had 
ready by 1675 a complete translation of both Iliad and Odyssey 
{E,W, X.), prefaced by a lively dissertation “ Concerning the 
Virtues of an Heroic Poem," showing his unabated intcre.st in 
questions of literary style. After 1675, he pitsscd his time at hi.s 
patron’s seats in Derbyshire, oi'ciijiied to the last with intellectual 
work in the early morning and in tlie afternoon hours, which it had 
long been his habit to devote to thinking and to writing. Even as 
late as August 1679 promising his publisher “ somewhat 

to print in English." The end came very soon afterwards. A 
suppression of urine in October, in spite of which he insisted upon 
being conveyed with the family from (!hatsworth to Hardwick 
Hail towards the end of November, was followed by a paralytic 
stroke, under which he sank on the 4th of December, in his 
ninety-second ye.ar. He lies buried in the neighbouring church 
of Ault Hucknall. 

He was tall and erect in figure, and lived on the whole a 
temperate life, though he used to siiy that lie had been drunk 
about a hundred times. His favourite exercise was 
tennis, which he j)layed regularly even after the age of chancier^ 
.seventy. Socially he was genial and courteous, though 
in argument he occasionally lost his temper. As a friend 
he was generous and loyal. Intellectually bold in the extreme, he 
was curiously timid in ordinary life, and is said to liave had a 
horror of ghosts. He read little, and often beiasted that he 
would have known as little as other men if he had read as much. 
He appears to have liad an illegitimate daughter for whom he 
made generous provision. In the National Portrait Gallery 
there is a portrait of him by J. M. Wright, and two others are in 
the possession of the Royal Society. 

As already suggested, it cannot be allowed that Hobbes falls 
into any regular succession from Bacon ; neither can it be said 
that he handed on the torch to I-^cke. He was the 
one English thinker of the first rank in the long period 
of two generations separating Locke from Bacon, but, thought. 
save in the clironological sense, there is no true relation 
of succession among the three. It would be difficult even to 
prove any ground of affinity among them beyond a di.sposition to 
take sense as a prime factor in the account of subjective ex- 
perience : their common interest in physical science was shared 
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equally by rationalist thinkers of the Cartesian school^ and was 
indeed begotten of the time. Backwards, Hobbes’s relations are 
rather with Galileo and the other inquirers who, from the 
beginning of the 17th centur>% occupied themselves with the 
physical world in the manner that has come later to be dis- 
tinguished by the name of science in opposition to philosophy. 
But even more than in external nature, Hobbes was interested in 
the phenomena of social life, presenting themselves so impres- 
sively in an age of political revolution. So it came to pass tlmt, 
while he was unable, by reason of imperfect training and too 
tardy development, with all his pains, to make any contribution 
to physical science or to mathematics as instrumental in physical 
research, he attempted a task which no other adherent of the 
new “ mechanical philosophy ” conceived — nothing less than 
such a universal construction of human knowledge as would 
bring Society and Man (at once the matter and maker of Society) 
within the same principles of scientific explanation as were 
found applicable to the world of Nature. The construction was, 
of course, utterly premature, even .supposing it were inherently 
possible ; but it is Hobbes’s distinction, in his century, to have 
('onceived it, and he is thereby lifted from among the scientific 
workers with whom he associated to the rank of those philo- 
sophical thinkers who have sought to order the whole domain of 
human knowledge. The effects of his philosophical endeavour 
may be traced on a variety of lines. Upon every subject that 
came within the sweep of his system, except mathematics and 
physics, his thoughts have been productive of thought. When 
the first storm of opposition from smaller men had begun to die 
down, thinkers of real weight, beginning with Cumberland and 
Cudworth, were moved by their aversion to his analysis of the 
moral nature of man to probe anew the question of the natural 
springs and the rational grounds of human action ; and thus it 
may be said that Hobbes gave the first impulse to the whole of 
that movement of ethical speculation that, in modern times, has 
i}ecn carried on with such remarkable continuity in England. 
In politics the revulsion from his particular conclusions did not 
prevent the more clear-sighted of his opponents from recognizing 
the force of his supreme demonstration of the practical irresponsi- 
bility of the sovereign power, wherever seated, in the state ; and, 
when in a later age the foundations of a positive theory of legisla- 
tion were laid in England, the school of Bentham — James Mill, 
Grote, Molesworth — brought again into general notice the 
writings of the great publicist of the 17th century, who, however 
he miglit, by the force of temperament, himself prefer the rule of 
one, based his whole political system upon a rational regard to 
the common weal. Finally, the psychology of Hobbes, though 
too undeveloped to guide the thoughts or even perhaps arre.st 
the attention of Locke, when essaying the scientific analysis of 
knowledge, came in course of time (chiefly through James Mill) 
to be connected with the theory of associationism developed 
from within the school of Locke, in different ways, by Hartley 
and Hume ; nor is it surprising that the later association ists, 
finding their principle more distinctly formulated in the earlier 
thinker, should sometimes have been betrayed into affiliating 
themselves to Ilobbos rather than lo Locke. For his ethical 
theories see Ethics, 

SulUc.ieut information is given in the VHue Hobbianac awlarinm 
{L AV. i. p. Ixv. fi.) concerning the frequent early editions of Hobbes's 
separate works, and also concerning the work’s of those who wrote 
against him, to the end of the 17th century. In the i8th century, 
alter Clarke's Bnylv Lectures of 1704-1705, the opposition was less 
express. In 1750 Th^ Moral and Political Works were, collected, with 
life, by lir Camphell, in a folio edition, including in order. 
Human Nature, Dc corpore politico, Leviathan, Answer to DramhalVs 
Catching of the Leviathan, Narration concerning Heresy, Of Liberty 
and Necessity, Behemoth, Dialogue of the Common Laws, the Introduc- 
tion to the Thucydides, Letter to Davenant and two others, the Preface 
to the Homer, Dc mirabilibus Peed (with English translation) , Con- 
siderations on the Reputation, 6 -c., of T. H. In 1812 the Human 
Nature and the Liberty and Necessity (with supplementary extracts 
froju the Qwesfions of 1656) were reprinted in a small edition of 250 
copies, with a meritorious memoir (based on Campbell) and dedica- 
tion to Horne Tooke, by Philip Mallet. Mole.s\vorth's edition (1839- 
1845), dedicated to Grote, has been referred to in a former note. Of 
translations may be mentioned Les ^Umens philosophigues du 
citoyen (1640) and Le Corps politique (1652), both by S. ae Sorbidre, 


conjoined with Le TraiU de la nature humaine, by d’Holbach, in 
1787, under the general title Les (Euvres philosophigues et politigws dc 
Thomas Hobbes ; a translation of the first section, " Computatio sive 
Jogica," of the De corpore, included by Destutt de Tracy with his 
tiUmens d* ideologic (1804) ; a translation of Leviathan into Dutch in 
1678, and another (anonymous) into German — Des Engldnders Thomas 
Hobbes Leviathan oder der kirchliche und bUrgerliche Staat (Halle, 1 794, 
2 vols.) ; a translation of the De cive by J. H. v. Kirchmann — T. 
Hobbes : Abhandlung uher den Burger, S^c. (Leipzig, 1873). Im- 
portant later editions are those of Ferdinand Tonnies, Behemoth 
(1889), on which see Croom Robertson’s Philosophical Remains (1894), 
p. 451 ; Ele^nents of Law (1889). 

Biographical and Critical Works. — Tljere are three accounts of 
Hobbes's life, first published together in 1681, two years after his 
death, by R. B. (RicJiard Blacklwurnc, a friend of Hobl)es’s admirer, 
John Aubrey), and reprinted, with complimentary verses by Cowley 
and others, at the beginning of Sir W. Mole.sworth’s collection of the 
Latin Works : (i) T, H. Malmesb. vita (pp. xiii.-xxi.), written by 
Ilobixjs liimself, or (as also reported) by T. Rymer, at liis dictation ; 
(2) Vitae Hobbianaeauctarium (pp. xxii.-lxxx.), turned intoT-atin from 
Aubrey's English ; (3) T.H. Malmesb. vita carmine expressa (pp. Ixxxi.- 
xeix.), written by Hobbes at the age of eighty-four (first publi.shed 
by itself in 1680). Tlie Life of Mr T. H. of Malmesburie, printed 
among the Lives of Eminent Men. in 1813, from Aubrey's papers in 
the Bodleian, &c. (vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 593-637), contains some interest- 
ing particulars not found in the Auctarium. All that is of any 
importance for Hobbes’s life is contained in G. Croom Robertson's 
Hobbes (1886) in Blackwood's Pliilosophical C'lassics, and Sir Leslie 
Stephen's Hobbes (1904) in the " English Men of T-etters ” series, 
both of which deal fully wnth his philosophy also. See also F. 
Tonnies, Hobbes Lehen und Lehre (1896), nohbes-Analektcn (1904 
foil.) ; G. Zart, Einfiuss der englischen Philosophie seit Bacon nitf 
die deutsche Philosophie des iSten Jahrh. (Berlin, 1881) ; G. Brandt, 
Thomas Hobbes : Grundlinien seiner Philosophie (1895): G. Lyon, La 
Philos, de Hobbes (1893); J. M. Robertson, Pioneer Humanists (1907); 
J. Rickaby, Free Will and Four English Philosophers (1906), pp.i-72 ; 
j. Watson, Hedonistic Theories (1895) ; W. Graham, English 
Political Philosophy from Hobbes to Maine (1899) ; W. J. H. Campion, 
Outlines of Lectures on Political Science (1895). (G. C. R. ; X.) 

HOBBY, a small horse, probably from early quotations, of 
Irish breed, trained to an easy gait so that riding was not fatigu- 
ing. I'he common use of the word is for a favourite pursuit or 
occupation, with the idea either of excessive devotion or of 
absence of ulterior motive or of profit, &c., outside the occupation 
itself. This use is probably not derived from the easy ambling 
gait of the Irish “ hobby,” but from the “ hobby-horse,” the 
mock honse of the old morris-dances, made of a painted woodim 
horse’s head and tail, with a framework casing for an actor's 
bculy, his legs being covered by a cloth made to represent the 
“ housings ” of the medieval til ting-horse. A hobby or hohlw- 
horse is thus a toy, a diversion. The O. Fr. hobin, or hohi, Mod. 
aubin, and Ital. uh'na are probably adaptations of the English, 
according to the Nnv English Dictionary. The O. Fr. hober, to 
move, which is often taken to be the origin of all these words, is 
the source of a use of “ hobby ” for a small kind of falcon, fa/co 
subhuleo, used in hawking, 

HOBHOUSB, ARTHUR HOBHOUSE. ist Babon (1819-1904), 
English judge, fourth son of Henry Hobliousc, permanent 
under-secretary of state in the Home Office, was born at Hadspen, 
Somerset, on the loth of November 1819. Educated at Eton 
and Balliol, he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1845, 
and rapidly acquired a large practice as a conveyancer and 
equity draftsman ; he became Q.C. in 1862, and practised in the 
Rolls Court, retiring in 1866. lie was an active member of the 
charity commission and urged the approprial ion of pious bequests 
to educational and other purposes. In 1872 he began a fi\ e 
years’ term of service as legal member of the council of the 
governor-general of India, his services being acknowledged by 
a K.C.S.l. ; and in 1881 he was appointed a member of the 
judicial committee of the priw council, on which he served for 
twenty years. He was made a peer in 1885, and consistently 
supported the Liberal party in the House of I/irds. He died on 
the 6th of December 1904, leaving no heir to the barony. 

His papers read before the Social Science Association on the snbjc-ct 
of property were collected in 1880 under the title of The Dead Hand. 

HOBOKEN, a small town of Belgium on the right bank of the 
Scheldt about 4 m. above Antwerp. It is only important on 
account of the ship-building yard which the Cockerill firm of 
Seraing has established at Hoboken. Many wealthy Antwerp 
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merchants have villas here, and it is the headquarters of several 
of the leading rowing clubs on the Scheldt. Pop. (1904) 12,816. 

HOBOKEN, a city of Hudson county, New Jersey, U.S.A., on 
the Hudson river, adjoining Jersey city on the S. and W. and 
opposite New York city, with which it is connected by ferries 
and by two subway lines through tunnels under the river. Pop. 
(1890)43,648 ; (1900) 59,364,0? whom 21,380 were foreign-born, 
10,843 being natives of Germany; (U.S. census, 1910) 70,324. 
Of the total population in 1900, 48,349 had either one or both 
parents foreign-born, German being the principal racial element. 
Tlie city is ser\'^ed by the West Shore, and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western railways, being the eastern terminus of the 
latter, and is connected by electric railway with the neighbouring 
cities of north-castfern New Jersey. In Hoboken are the piers of 
the North German Lloyd, the Hamburg American, the Nether- 
lands American, the Scandinavian and the Phoenix steamship 
lines. Hoboken occupies a little more than 1 s(]. m. and lies 
near the foot of the New Jersey Palisades, which rise both on the 
W. and N. to a height of nearly 200 ft. Much of its surface has 
had to be filled in to raise it above high tide, but Castle Point, in 
the N. E., rises from the generally low level about 100 ft. On this 
Point are the residence and private estate of the founder of the 
city, John Stevens (1749-1838), Hudson Park, and facing it the 
Stevens Institute of Teclmology , an excellent school of mechanical 
engineering endowed by Edwin A. Stevens (1795-1868), son of 
John Stevens, opened in 1871, and having in 1909-1910 34 
instructors and 390 students. The institute owes much to its 
first president, Henry Morton (1836-1902), a distinguished 
scientist, whose aim Wiis “ to offer a course of instruction in 
which theory and practice w'crc carefully balanced and thoroughly 
combined,” and who gave to the institute sums aggregating 
$175,000 (see Morton Memorial^ History of Stciwns Institute ^ ed. 
by Furman, 1905). In connexion with the institute there is a 
preparatory department, the Stevens School (1870). The city 
maintains a teachers’ training school. Among the city’s pro- 
minent buildings are the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
station, the Hoboken Academy (i860), founded by (jcrman 
Americans, and the public library. 'J'he city has an extensive 
coal trade and numerous manufactures, among which are lead 
pCTicils, leather goods, silk goods, wall-paper and caskets. The 
value of the manufactured product increased from $7,151,391 in 
1890 to $12,092,872 in 1900, or 69-1 %. The factory product 
in 1905 was valued at $14,077,305, an increase of 34-3% over 
that for 1900. The site of Hoboken (originally ‘‘ Hobocan- 
hackingh,” the place of the tobacco pipe) was occupied about 
1640 as a Dutch farm, but in 1643 the stock and all the buildings 
except a brew-house were destroyed by the Indians. In 1711 
title to the place was acquired by Samuel Bayard, a New York 
merchant, who built on Castle Point his summer residence. 
During the War of Independence his descendant, William 
Bayard, was a loyalist, and his home was burned and his estate 
confiscated. In 1 784 the property was purchased by J ohn Stevens, 
the inventor, who in 1804 laid it out as a town. For the next 
thirty-five years its “ Elysian Fields ” were a famous pleasure 
resort of New York City. Holxiken was incorporated as a town in 
1849 and as a city in 1855. On the 30th of J une 1 900 the wharves 
of the North German Lloyd Steamship Company and three 
of its ocean liners were almost completely destroyed by a fire, 
which caused a loss of more than 200 lives and over $5,000,000. 

HOBSON’S CHOICE, i.e, this or nothing,” an expression that 
arose from the fact that the Cambridge-London carrier, Thomas 
Hobson (1544-1630), refused, when letting his horses on hire, to 
allow any animal to leave the stable out of its turn. Among 
other bequests made by Hobson, and commemorated by Milton, 
was a conduit for the Cambridge market-place, for which he 
provided the perpetual maintenance. See Spectator, No. 509 
(14th of October 1712). 

KOBY, SIR THOMAS (1530-1566), English diplomatist and 
translator, son of William Hoby of Leominster, was born in 1530. 
lie entered St John’s College, Cambridge, in 1545, but in 1547 
he went to Strassburg, where he was the guest of Martin Bucer, 
whose Gratidation . . . unto the Church of Englande for the 
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restitution of Christes Religion he translated into English. He 
then proceeded to Italy, visiting Padua and Venice, Florence and 
Siena, and in May 1550 he had settled at Rome, when he was 
summoned by his half-brother. Sir Philip Hoby (1505-1558), 
then ambassador at the emperor’s court, to Augsburg. The 
brothers returned to England at the end of the year, and Thomas 
attached himself to the service of the marquis of Northampton, 
whom he accompanied to France on an embassy to arrange a 
marriage between Edward VI. and the princess Elizabeth. 
Shortly after he returned to England he started once meirc for 
Paris, and in 1552 he was engaged on his translation of The 
Courtyer of Count Baldessar Castilio. His work was probably 
completed in 1554, and the freedom of the allusions to the 
Roman church probably accounts for the fact that it was withlield 
from publication until 1561. The Cortegiano of Balda.ssar{; 
Castiglione, which Dr Johnson called “ the best book that ever 
was written upon good breeding,” is a book as entirely typical of 
the Italian Renaissance as Machiavclli’s Prince in another 
direction. It exercised an immense influence on the standards 
of chivalry throughout Europe, and was long the recognized 
authority for the education of a nobleman. The accession of 
Mary made it desirable for the Hobys to remain abroad, and they 
were in Italy until the end of 1555. Thomas Hoby married in 
1558 Elizabeth, the learned daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, wdu) 
wrote a Latin epitaph on her husband. He was knighted in 1566 
by Elizabeth, and was sent to France as English ambassador. 
He died on the 13th of July in the same year in Paris, and was 
buried in Bisham (!hurch. 

Ilis son. Sir Edward Hoby (1560 -1617), enjoyed Elizabeth’s 
favour, and he was employed on various confidential missions. 
He was constable of Queenborough Castle, Kent, where he dieil 
on the 1st of March 1617. He took part in the religious contro- 
versies of the time, publishing many pamphlets against Theo- 
philus Higgons and John Eludd or Idoyd. He translated, from 
the French of Mathicu Coignet, Politique Discourses on Ti uelh and 
Lying{is&b). 

The authority for Thomas Hoby’s biography is a MS. “ Booke ol 
tlic Travailc and lief of me Thomas Hoby, with diverse things worili 
the noting." 'J*his was edited for the Royal Historical Society by 
ICdgar l\>well in 1902, Tloby's translation of The Courtyer was editt‘d 
(1900) by Professor Walter Kaleigl) for the “ Tudor Translation.s " 
series. 

HOCHE, LAZARE (1768-1797), French general, was born 
of poor parents near Versailles on the 24tli of June 1768. At 
sixteen years of age he enlisted as a private soldier in the Gardes 
francaiscs, lie spent his entire leisure in earning extra pay by 
civil work, his object being to provide himself with books, and 
tliis love of study, which was combined with a strong sense of 
duty and personal courage, .soon led to his promotion. When 
the Gardes fravfaises were broken up in 1789 he was a corporal, 
and thereafter he served in various line regiments up to the time 
of his receiving a commission in 1792. In the defence of Thion- 
ville in that year Iloche earned further promotion, and he .served 
with credit in the operations of 1792-1793 on the northern 
frontier of France. At the battle of Neerw inden he was aide-de- 
camp to General le Veneiir, and w’hen Dumouriez deserted 
to the Austrians, Hoche, along with le Veneur and others, fi ll 
under suspicion of treason ; but after being kept under arrest 
and unemployed for some months he took part in the defence 
of Dunkirk, and in the same year (1793) he was promoted 
successively chef de brigade, general of brigade, and general of 
division. In October 1793 he was provisionally appointed to 
command the Army of the Moselle, and within a few weeks lie 
was in the field at the head of his army in Lorraine. His first 
battle was that of Kaiserslautern (28th-3oth of Noveml^cr) 
against Prussians. The French were defeated, but even in the 
midst of the Terror the Committee of Public Safety continued 
Hoche in his command. Pertinacity and fieiy energy in their 
eyes outweighed everything else, and Hoche soon showed that 
he po.sse.ssed these qualities. On the 22nd of December he stormed 
the lines of PToschweiler, and the representatives of the Con- 
vention with his army at once added the Army of the Rhine 
to his sphere of command. On the 26th of December the French 
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carried by assault the famous lines of Weissenburg, and Hoche 
pursued his success, sweeping the enemy before him to the middle 
Rhine in four days. He then put his troops into winter quarters. 
Before the following campaign opened, he married Anne Adelaide 
Dechaux at Thionvillc (March nth, 1794). But ten days later 
he was suddenly arrested, charges of treason having been pre- 
ferred by Pichegru, the displaced commander of the Army 
of the Rhine, anrl by his friends. Hoche escaped execution, 
Jiowevcr, though imprisoned in Paris until the fall of Robespierre. 
Shortly after his release he was appointed to command against 
the Vend^ans (21st of August 1794). He completed the work 
of his predecessors in a few months by the peace of Jaunaye 
(15th of February 1795), but soon afterwards the war was 
renewed by the Royalists. Hoche showed himself equal to the 
crisis and inflicted a crushing l)low on the Royalist cause by 
defeating and capturing de Sombreuirs expedition at Quiberon 
and Penthi^ivre (i6th~2ist of July 1795). Thereafter, by means 
of mobile columns (which he kept under good discipline) he 
succeeded before the summer of 1796 in pacifying the whole of 
the west, which had for more than three years been the scene 
of a pitiless civil war. After this he was appointed to organize 
and command the troops destined for the invasion of Ireland, 
and he started on this enterprise in December 1796. A tempest, 
however, separated Hoche from the expedition, and after various 
adventures the whole fleet returned to Brest without having 
effected its purpose. Hoche was at once transferred to the 
Rhine frontier, fvhere he defeated the Austrians at Neuwied 
(April), though operations were soon afterward.s brought to an 
end by the Preliminaries of Leoben. Later in 1797 he was 
minister of war for a short period, but in this position he was 
.surrounded by obscure political intrigues, and, finding himself 
the dupe of Barras and technically guilty of violating the 
constitution, he quickly laid down his office, returning to his 
command on the Rhine frontier. Biit his health grew rapidly 
worse, and he died at Wetzlar on the 19th of September 1797 
of consumption. The belief was widely spread that he had been 
poisoned, but the suspicion seems to have been without founda- 
tion. He was buried by the side of his friend Marceau in a fort 
on the Rhine, amidst the mourning not only of his army but of 
all France. 

Sec Prival, Notians historiques sur la vie morale^ politique ei 
miliiaire du gimlral Hoche (Strassburg, 1 798) ; Daunou, J^loge du 
ghthal Ho(he (1798), delivered on behalf of the Institut at Hoche 's 
funeral ; Rouasclin, Vie de l.azare Hoche , geniral des armdes de la 
fdpuhlique jrAn^aise (Paris, 1798 ; this work was printed at the 
public expense and distributed to the schools) ; Dubroca, £doge 
futUbre du g&ndral Hoche (Paris, 1800) ; Vie et pensies du g^n^al 
Hoche (Bern) ; Champrobert, Notice hisiorique sur Lazare Hoche ^ le 
pacificateur ac la Venade (Paris, 1840) ; Dourille, Histoire de Lazare 
Hoche (Paris, 18.14) ; Desprez, Lazare Hoche d’aprds sa correspond 
dame (Paris, 1858 ; new w., 1880) ; Bergounioux, Essai sur la vie 
de Lazare Hoche (1852) ; E. de Bonnechose, Lazare Hoche (1867) ; 
H. Martin, Hoche et Bonaparte (1875) ; Dutcmple, Vie politique et 
miliiaire du gMral Hoche (1879) ; Escaude, Hoche en Irlande (1888) ; 
Cundo d'Omano, Hoche (1892) ; A. Chuquet, Hoche et la lutte pour 
V Alsace (a volume of this author’s series on the camj^aigns of the 
Revolution, 1893) ; E. Charavaray, Le Gtniral Hoche (1893) ; A. 
Duruy, Hoche et Marceau (1885). 

HOCHHEIM, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Hesse-Nassau, situated on an elevation not far from the 
right bank of the Main, 3 m. alwve its influx into the Rhine and 
3 m. E. of Mainz by the railway from Cassel to Frankfort-on- 
Main. Pop. (1905) 3779. It has an Evangelical and a Roman 
Catholic church, and carries on an extensive trade in wine, the 
English word ** Hock,” the generic term for Rhine wine, being 
derived from its name. Hochheim is mentioned in the chronicles 
as early as the 7th century. It is also memorable as the scene 
of a victory gained here, on the 7th of November 1S13 by the 
Austrians over the PVench. 

See Schuler, OcschUhte dcr Stadt Hochheim am Main (Hochheim, 
1888I. 

hKchst, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hesse-Nassau on the Main, 6 m. by rail VV. of Frankfort-on-Main. 
Pop. (1905) 14,121. It is a busy industrial town with large 
dye-works and manufactures of machinery, snuff, tobacco, 
waxcloth, gelatine, furniture and biscuits. Brewing is carried 


on and there is a considerable river trade. The Roman Catholic 
church of St Justinus is a fine basilica originally built in the 
9th century ; it has been restored several times, and a Gothic 
choir was added in the 15th century. The town has also an 
Evangelical church and a synagogue, and a statue of Bismarck 
by Alois Mayer. Hdchst belonged formerly to the electors of 
Mainz who had a palace here ; this was destroyed in 1634 with 
the exception of one fine tower which still remains. In 1622 
Christian, duke of Brunswick, was defeated here by Count 
Tilly, and in 1795 Austrians gained a victory here over 
the French. 

Hochst is also the name of a small town in Hesse. This has 
some manufactures, and was formerly the seat of a Benedictine 
monastery. 

HOCHSTADT, a town of Bavaria, Germany, in the district of 
Swabia, on the left bank of the Danube, 34 m. N.E. of Ulm by 
rail. Pop. (1905) 2305. It has three Roman Catholic churches, 
a castle flanked by walls and towers and some Btnall industries, 
including malting and brewing. Hochstadt, which came into 
the po.ssession of Bavaria in 1266, has been a place of battles. 
Here Frederick of Hohenstaufen, vicegerent of the Empire for 
Henry IV., was defeated by Henry’s rival, Hermann of Luxem- 
burg, in 1081 ; in 1703 the Imperialists were routed here by 
Marshal Villars in command of the French ; in August 1704 
Marlborough and Pritice Eugene defeated the French and 
Bavarians commanded by Max Emanuel, the elector of Bavaria 
and Marshal Tallard, this battle being usually known as that of 
Jilenheim ; and in June 1800 an engagement took place here 
between the Austrians and the French. 

There is another small town in Bavaria named Hochstadt, 
Pop. 2000. This is on the river Aisch, not far from Bamberg, to 
which bishopric it belonged from 1 1 57 to 1802, when it was ceded 
to Bavaria. 

HOCHSTETTER, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN VON, Baron 
(1829-1884), Austrian geologist, was born at Esslingen, Wiirtem- 
burg, on the 30th of April 1829. lie was the son of (Christian 
Ferdinand Hochstettcr (1787-1860), a clergyman and professor 
at Briinn, who was also a botanist and mineralogist. Having 
received his early education at the evangelical seminary at 
Maulbronn, he proceeded to the university of Tubingen ; there 
under F. A. Quenstedt the interest he already felt in geology 
became permanently fixed, and there he olitained his doctor’s 
degree and a travelling scholarship. In 1852 he joined the staff 
of the Imperial Geological Survey of Austria and was engaged 
until 1856 in parts of Bohemia, especially in the Bbhmerwald, and 
in the Fichtel and Karlsbad mountains. His excellent reports 
established his reputation. Thus he came to be chosen as geolo- 
gist to the Novara expedition (1857-1859), and made numerous 
valuable observations in the voyage round the world. In 1859 
he was engaged by the government of New Zealand to make a 
rapid geological survey of the islands. On his return he was 
appointed in i860 professor of mineralogy and geology at the 
Imperial Polytechnic Institute in Vienna, and in 1876 he was 
made superintendent of the Imperial Natural History Museum. 
In these later years he explored portions of Turkey and eastern 
Russia, and he published papers on a variety of geological, 
palaeontological and mineralogical subjects. He died at Vienna 
on the i8th of July 1884. 

Pum.iCATiONS. — Karlsbad^ seine geognosiisc-hen Verh&linisse und 
seine Quellen (1858) ; Ncu-Seeland (1863) ; Geological and Topo- 
graphical Atlas of New Zealand (1864) ; Leitfadcn dor Mineralogie 
und Geologic (with A. Bisching) (1876, ed. 8, 1890). 

HOCKEY (possibly derived* from the “ hooked ” stick with 
which it is played ; cf. O. Fr. hoquei^ shepherd’s crook), a game 
played with a ball or some similar object by two opposing sides, 
using hooked or bent sticks, with which each side attempts to 
drive it into the other’s goal. In one or more of its variations 
Hockey was known to most northern peoples in both Europe and 
Asia, and the Romans possessed a game of similar nature. It 
w'as played indiscriminately on the frozen ground or the ice in 
winter. In Scotland it was called “ shinty,” and in Ireland 
“ hurley,” and was usually played on the hard, sandy sea-shore 
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with numerous players on each side. The rules were simple 
and the play very rough. 

Modern Hockey, properly so called, is played during the cold 
season on the hard turf, and owes its recent vogue to the forma- 
tion of “ The Men’s Hockey Association ” in England in 1875. 
The rules drawn up by the Wimbledon Club in 1883 still obtain 
in all essentials. Since 1895 “ international ” matches at hockey 
Iwve been played annually between England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales ; and in 1907 a match was played between England 
and France, won by England by 14 goals to nil. In 1890 Divi- 
sional Association matches (North, South, West, Midlands) and 
inter-university matches (Oxford and Cambridge) were in- 
augurated, and have since been played annually. County 
matches are also now regularly played in England, twenty-six 
counties competing in 1907. Of other hockey clubs playing 
regular matches in 1907, there were eighty-one in the London 
district, and fifty-nine in the provinces. 

The game is played by teams of eleven players on a ground 100 
yds. long and 50 to 60 yds. wide. The goals are in the cei\tre of each 

end-line, and consist of 
two ui;)rigJits 7 ft. high 
.siirmounttid by a hori- 
zontal bar, enclosing a 
space 12 ft. wide. In 
front of each goal is 
a space enclost?d by a 
curved line, its greatest 
diameter from the goal- 
line being 15 ft., called 
the striking-circle. I'hc 
positions of the players 
on c.*ach side may be 
seen on the accompany- 
ing diagram. Two 
uinjiires, one on each 
side of tlie centre-line, 
ofTiciatc. 

The ball is an ordinary 
cricket-ball painted 
white. The stick has a 
hard-wood curved head, 
and a handle of cork 
or wrapped cane. It 
must not exceed 2 in. 
in diameter nor 28 or.. 
in weight. At the start 
of tlie game, which 
consists of two thirty 
or thirty-five minute 
period.s, tlic two centre- 
forwards “ bully off ** 
the ball in the middle 
of the field. In ” bully- 
ing off ” each centre 
Diagram of Hockey Field. mu.st strike the ground 

G, Goal. RW, Riglit Wing. ““ own side of the 

RB, Riglit Back. RI, Inside Itight. tl'reo Uinc.s with 

T.B, Left Back. CF, Centre Forward, his stick and strike his 

RH, Right Half. LI, Inside I.eft. opponent s stick three 

CII, Centre Half. LW, I^ft Wing. times alternately ; after 

LH. Left Half. which either may strike 

the ball. Each side 
then endeavours, by means of striking, passing and dribbling, 
to drive the ball into its opponents’ goal. A player is "off 
side ’’ if he is nearer the enemy's goal than one of his own side 
who strikes the bail, and he may not strike the ball him.sclf 
until it has been touche<.l by one of the oppo.sing side. The ball 
may be caught (but not held) or stopped by any part of the body, 
but may not be picked up, carried, kicked, thrown or knocked 
except with the stick. An opponent's stick may be hooked, but not 
an opponent’s person, which may not be obstructed in any way. 
No left-handed play is allowed. Penalties for infringing rules are of 
two classes ; " free liits " and " penalty bullies," to be taken where 
the foul occurred. For flagrant fouls penalty goals may also be 
awarded. A " comer " occurs when the ball goes behind the goal- 
line, blit not into goal. If it is hit by the attacking side, or unin- 
tentionally by the defenders, it must be brought out 25 yds., in a 
direction at right angles to the goal-line from the point where it 
cros.scd the line, and there " bullied." But if the ball is driven from 
within the 25-yd. line unintentionally behind the goal-line by the 
defenders, a member of the attacking side Is given a free hit from a 
point within 3 yds. of a corner flag, the members of the defending side 
remaining behind their goal-line. If the ball is hit intentionally behind 
the goal-line by the attacking side, the free hit is taken from the point 
where the ball wen t over . No goal can be scored from a free hit directly. 



Ice Hockey (or Bandy, to give it its original name) is far more 
popular than ordinary Hockey in countries where there is much 
ice ; in fact in America “ Hockey ” means Ice Hockey, while 
the land game is called Field Hockey. Ice Hockey in its simplest 
form of driving a ball across a given limit with a stick or club 
has been played for centuries in northern Europe, attaining 
its greatest popularity in the Low Countries, and there are many 
i6th- and 17th-century paintings extant which represent games 
of Bandy, the players using an implement formed much like 
a golf club. 

^ In England Bandy is controlled by the " National Bandy Associa- 
tion." A team con.sists of eleven players, wearing skates, and the 
proper siiace for play is 200 yds. by loc) yds. in extent. The ball is of 
solid india-rubber, between 2I and 2% in. in diameter. The bandies 
are 2 in. in diameter and about 4 ft. long. The goals, placed in the 
centre of each goal-line, consist of two upriglit posts 7 ft. high and 
12 ft. apart, connected by a lath. A match is begun by the referee 
throwing up the ball in the centre of the field, after which it must not 
be touched other than with the bandy until a goal is scored or the 
ball passes the boundaries of the course, in which case it is hit into 
the field in any direction excepting forward from the point where it 
went out by the player who touched it last. If llic ball is hit across 
the goal-line but not. into a goal, it is hit out by one of the> defenders 
from the point where it went over, the opponents not being allowed 
to approacli nearer than 25 yds. from the goal-line while the bit is 
made. 

In America the development of the modern game is due to the 
Victoria Hockey Club and McGill University (Montreal). About 
t88i the secretary of the former club made the first efforts towards 
drawing up a recognized code of laws, and for some time afterwards 
playing rules were agreed upon from time to time whenever an 
important match was played, the chief teams being, besides those 
already mentioned, the Ottawa, Quebec, Crystal and Montreal 
Hockey Clubs, the first general tournament taking place in 1884. 
Three years later the " Amateur Hockey Association of Canada " 
was formed, and a definite code of rules drawn up. Soon afterwards, 
in con.sequence of exliibitions given by the best Canadian teams in 
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some of the larger cities of the United States, the new game was 
taken up by American schools, colleges and athletic clubs, and became 
nearly as popular in the northern stales os in the Dominion. The 
rules differ widely from those of English Bandy. The rink must be 
at least 112 ft. long by 58 ft. wide, and seven players form a side. 
The goals are 6 ft. wide and 4 ft. high and are provided with goal- 
nets. Instead of the English painted cricket-ball a puck is used, 
made of vulcanized rublxtr in the form of a draught-stone, i in. 
thick, and 3 in. in diameter. The sticks arc made of one piece of hard 
wood, and may not be more than 3 in. wide at any ]>art. The game 
is played for two half-hour or twenty-minute periods with an inter- 
mission of ten minutes. At the beginning of a match, and also when 
a go^ has been made, the puck is faced^ i.c. it is placed in the middle 
of the rink between the sticks of the two left-centres, and the referee 
calls " i^lay." Whichever side then secures the ball endeavours by 
means of passing and dribbling to get the puck into a position from 
wdiich a goal may l)c shot. The puck may be stopped by any part of 
the person but not carried or knocked except with the stick. No 
stick may be raised above the shoulder except when actually striking 
the puck. When the puck is driven off the rink or behind the goal, 
or a foul has been made behind (he goal, it is faced 5 yds. inside the 
rink. The goal-keeper must maintain a standing position. 

There are a number of Hockey organizations in America, all undei 
the jurisdiction of the " American Amateur Hockey League " in the 
United States and the " Canadian Amateur Athletic League " in 
Canada. 

Ice Polo, a winter sport similar to Ice Hockey, is almost exclusively 
played in the New ICngland states. A rubber-covered ball i.s used and 
the stick is heavier than that used in Ice Hockey. The radical differ- 
ence between the two games is that, in Ice Polo, there is no strict 
off-side rule, .so that passes and shots at goal may come from any and 
often the most unexpected direction. Five men ronslitiite a team : 
a goal-tend, a half-back, a centre and two rushers. The rushers must 
be rapid skaters, adepts in dribbling and pa.ssing and good goal shots. 
The centre supports the rushers, passing tlie ball to them or trying 
for goal himself. The half-back is the first defence and the goal-tend 
the last. The rink is 150 ft. long. 

Ring Hockey may be played on the floor of any gymnasium or 
large room by teams of six, comprising a goal-keeper, a quai-ter, three 
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forwards and a centre. The goals consist of two upriglits 3 ft. iiigli 
and 4 tt. apart. The ring, which hikes the place of the ball or puck, 
is made of flexible rubber, and Is 5 in. in diameter with a 3-in. opening 
through the centre. It weighs between 12 and t6 oz. The stick is 
a wand of light but tough wood, between 36 and 40 in. long, about 
J in. in diameter, provided with a 5-in. guard 20 in. from the lower 
end. The method of shooting is to insert the end of the stick in the 
hole of the ring and drive it towards the goal. A goal shot from the 
field counts one point, a goal from a foul J point. Wlien a foul is 
called by the referee a player of the opposing side is allowed a free 
shot for goal from any point on the quarter line. 

Roller f*ofo, played extensively during the winter months in the 
United Slates, is practically Ice Polo adapted to tlie floors of gym- 
nasiums and halls, the players, five on a .side, wearing roller-skates. 
The first professional league was organized in 1883. 

HOCK-TIDE, an ancient general holiday in England, celebrated 
on the second Monday and Tuesday after Easter Sunday. Hock- 
Tuesday was an important term day, rents being then payable, 
for with Michaelmas it divided the rural year into its winter and 
summer halves. The derivation of the word is disputed : any 
analogy with Ger. horh, “ high,” being generally denied. No 
trace of the word is found in Old Engli.sh, and “ hock-day,” its 
earliest use in composition, appears first in the 12th century. 
The characteristic pastime of hock-tide was called binding. On 
Monday the women, on Tuesday the men, stopped all passers 
of the opposite sex and bound them with ropes till they bought 
their release with a small payment, or a rope v/as stretched across 
the highroads, and the pa.sscrs were obliged to pay toll. The 
money thus collected .seems to have gone towards parish expenses. 
Many entries are found in parish registers under “ Hocktyde 
money.” TJie hocktide celebration became obsolete in the 
tK*.:?inning of the i8th century. At Coventry there was a play 
railed “The Old Coventry Play of Hock 'Tuesday.” This, 
suppressed at the Reformation owing to the incidental disorder, 
and revived as part of the festivities on Queen Elizabeth’s visit 
to Kenilworth in July 1575, depicted the struggle between Saxons 
and Danes, and has given colour to the suggestion that hock-tide 
was originally a commemoration of the massacre of the Danes 
on St Brice’s Day, the 13th of November a.d. 1002, or of the 
rejoicings at the death of llardicanute on the 8th of June 1042 
and the expulsion of the Danes. But the dates of these anni- 
t ersaries do not bear this out. 

HOCUS, a sliorlencd form of “ hocus pociis,” used in the 17th 
century in the sense of “ to play a trick on any one,” to “ hoax,” 
which is generally taken to l>e a derivative. “ Hocus pocus ” 
appears to have been a moc'k Latin expression first used as the 
name of a juggler or conjurer. Thus in Ady’s Candle in the Dark 
(1655), quoted in the New English Dictionary, “ I will speak of 
one man . . . that went about in King James his time . . , 
who called himself, The Kings Majesties most excellent Hocus 
Pocus, and .so was called, because that at the playing of every 
Trick, he used to .say, Hocus pocus, tonlus talontus, vade celeriter 
jtibeo, a dark composure of words, to blinde the eyes of the 
beholders, to make his Trick pass the more currantly without 
discovery.” 'I'illotson’s guess (Sermons, xxvi.) that tiie phra.se 
was a a)rruption of hoc est corpus and alluded to the words of 
the Eucharist, “ in ridiculous imitation of the priests of the 
Church of Rome in their trick of Transubstantiation,” lias 
frequently been accepted as a serious derivation, but has no 
foundation. A connexion with a supposed demon of Scandin- 
avian mythology, called “Ochus Bochus,” is equally unwarranted. 
“ Hocus ” is used as a verb, meaning to drug, stupefy with opium, 
&c., for a criminal purpose. This use dates from the beginning 
of the iqth century. 

HODDEN (a word of unknown origin), a coarse kind of cloth 
made of undyed wool, formerly much wnm by the peasantry 
of Scotland. It was usually made on small hand-looms by the 
peasants themselves. Grey hodden was made by mixing black 
and white fleeces together in the proportion of one to twelve 
when weaving. 

HODDESDON, an urban district in the Hertford parliamentary 
division of Hertfordshire, England, near the river Lea, 17 m. N. 
from London by the Great Eastern railw'ay (Broxboume and 
Hoddesdon station on the Cambridge line). Pop. (1901), 4711. 
'This is the northernmost of a series of populous townships 


extending from the suburbs of London along the Lea valley as 
far as its junction with the Stort, which is close to Hoddesdon. 
They are in the main residential. Hoddesdon was a famous 
coaching station on the Old North Road ; and the Bull posting- 
house is mentioned in Matthew Prior’s “ Down Hall.” 'The Lea 
has been a favourite resort of anglers (mainly for coarse fish 
in this part) from the time of Izaak Walton, in whose book 
Hoddesdon is specifically named. The church of St Augustine, 
Broxboume, is a fine example of Perpendicular work, ancl 
contains interesting monuments, including an altar tomb with 
enamelled brasses of 1473. Hoddesdon probably covers the 
site of a Romano-Briti.sh village. 

HODEDA (Hodeida, Hadeda), a town in Arabia situated on the 
Red Sea coast in 14® 48' N. and 42® 57' E. It lies on a beach 
of muddy sand exposed to the southerly and westerly winds. 
Steamers anchor more than a mile from shore, and mercliandize 
has to be transhipped by means of sambuks or native boats. 
But Hodeda has become the chief centre of the maritime trudtt 
of Turkish Yemen, and has superseded Mokha as the great port 
of export of South Arabian coffee. 'The town is composed of 
stone-built houses of several storeys, and is .surrounded, except 
on the sea face, by a fortified enceinte. The population is eslL 
mated at 33,000, and contains, besides the Arab inhabitants and 
the Turkish officials and garrison, a considerable foreign element, 
Greeks, Indiaas and African traders from the opposite coasl. 
There are consulates of Great Britain, United States, France, 
(icrmany, Italy and Greece. The steam tonnage entering and 
clearing the port in 1904 amounted to 78,700 tons, the highes*. 
hitherto recorded. Regular services are maintained with Aden, 
and with Suez, Massowa and the other Red Sea ports, l^irge 
dhows bring dates from the Persian Gulf, and occasional steamers 
from Bombay call on their way to Jidda with cargoes of grain. 
'The imports for 1904 amounted in value to £467,000, the chief 
items being piece goods, food grains and sugar ; the exf)orts 
amounted to £451,000, including coffee valued at £229,000. 

HODENING, an ancient Christmas custom still surviving in 
Wales, Kent, Ljincashire and elsewhere. A horse’s skull or 
a wooden imitation on a pole is carried round by a party of 
youths, one of wJiom conceals himself under a white clotli to 
simulate the horse’s body, holding a lighted candle in the skull. 
They make a house-to-house visitation, begging gratuities. 
The “ Penitential ” of Archbishop 'Theodore (d. 690) speaks of 
“any who, on the kalands of January, clothe themselves with 
the skins of cattle and carry heads of animals.” This, coujiled 
with the fact that among the primitive Scandinavians the horse 
was often the sacrifice made at the winter solstice to Odin for 
success in battle, has been thought to justify the theory that 
hodening is a corruption of Odining. 

HODGE, CHARLES (1797-1878), American theologian, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 28th of December 
1 797. He graduated at the (Allege of New J erscy (now Prince ton) 
in 1815, and in 1819 at tlie Princeton Theological seminary, 
where he became an instructor in 1820, and the first professor 
of Oriental and Biblical literature in 1822. Meanwhile, in 1821, 
he had been ordained as a Presbyterian minister. From 1S26 
to 1828 he studied under de Sacy in Paris, under Gesenius and 
Tholuck in Halle, and under Hengstenberg, Neander and 
Humboldt in Berlin. In 1840 he was transferred to the chair of 
exegetical and didactic theolog\', to which subjects that of 
polemic theology was added in 1854, and this office he held until 
his death. In 1825 he established the quarterly Biblical Reper- 
tory, the title of which was changed to Biblical Repertory and 
Theological Review in 1830 and to Biblical Repertory' and Princeton 
Review in 1837. With it, in 1840, was merged tlie Lite vary 
and Theologicd Review of New York, and in 1872 the American 
Presbyterian Revieiv of New York, the title liecoming Presbyterian 
Quarterly and Princeton Review in 1872 and Princeton Rrciciv 
in 1877. He secured for it the position of theologic.al organ of the 
Old School division of the Presbyterian church, and continued 
its principal editor and contributor until 1868, when the Rev. 
Lyman H. Atwater became his colleague. His more important 
essays were republished under the titles Essays and Reviews 
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(1857), Princeton Theological Essays, and Discussions in Church 
Polity (1878). He was moderator of the General Assembly 
(O.S.) in 1846, a member of the committee to revise the Book of 
Discipline of the Presbyterian church in 1858, and president of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions in 1868-1870. The 
24th of April 1872, the fiftieth anniversary of his election to his 
professorship, was observed in Princeton as his jubilee by between 
400 and 500 representatives of his 2700 pupils, and $50,000 was 
raised for the endowment of his chair. He died at Princeton 
on the 19th of June 1878. Hodge was one of the greatest of 
American theologians. 

Besides his articles in the Princeton Review, he published a 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (1835, abridged 1836, 
rewritten and enlar^d 1864, new ed. 1886), Constitutional History 
of the P'/eshyterian Church in the United States (2 vols., 1839-1840) ; 
The Way of Life (184T) ; Commentaries on Ephesians (1856) ; 
I Corinthians (iS^j) ; 2 Corinthians (1859) ; Systematic Theology (3 
vols., 2200 pp., 1871-1873), probably the best of all modern ex- 
positions of Calvinistic dogmatic ; and What is Darwinism ? (1874), 
in which he opposed “ Atheistic Evolutioni.sm,” After his death a 
volume of Conference Papers (1879) was published. His life, by his 
son, was published in 1880. 

Hi.s son, Archibald Alexander Hodc.e (1823-1886), also 
famous as a Presbyterian theologian, was born at Princeton on 
the i8th of July 1823. He graduated at the College of New Jersey 
in 1841, and at the Princeton Theological seminarv^ in 1846, 
and was ordained in 1847. From 1847 to 1850 he was a mission- 
ary at Allahabad, India, and was then pastor of churches 
successively at Lower West Nottingham, Mar>dand (1851-1855) ; 
at Fredericksburg, Virginia (1855-1861), and at Wilke.s-Barre, 
Pennsylvania (1861-1864). From 1864 to 1877 he was professor 
of didactic and polemical thcolog}’ in the Allegheny Theological 
seniinaiy at Alleghen}', Penns>'lvania, where he was also from 
1866 to 1877 pastor of the North Church (Presbyterian). In 
1878 he succeeded his father as profes.sor of didactic theology 
at the Princeton seminary. He died on the iith of November 
1 886. Besides writing the biography of his father, he was the 
author of Outlines of Theology (i860, new ed. 1875 ; enlarged, 
1879); The Atonement (1867); Exposition of the Confession of 
Faith (1869) ; and Popular Lectures on Theological Themes 

See C. A. Salmond’.s Charles and A. A. Hodge (New York, 1888). 

HODGKIN, THOMAS (1831- ), British historian, son of 

John Hodgkin (1800-1875), barrister, was born in London on 
the 29ih of July 1831. Having been educated as a member of 
the Society of Friends and taken the degree of B.A. at London 
University, he became a partner in the banking house of Hodgkin, 
flarnett & (’o., Newc.astle-on-Tyne, a firm afterwards amalga- 
mated with Lloyds’ Bank. W’hile continuing in business as 
a banker, Hodgkin devoted a good deal of time to historical 
study, and soon became a leading authority on the history of 
the early middle ages, his books being indispensable to all 
.students of this period. His chief works are, Italy and her 
Invaders (8 vols., 0 ?:ford, 1S80-1899) ; The Dynasty of Theodosius 
(Oxford, 1889); Theodoric the Goth (London, 1891); and an 
introduction to the Letters of C^siodorus (London, 1886). 
He also wrote a Life of Charles the Great (Ixindon, 1897) ; Life 
of George Fox (Boston, 1896) ; and the opening volume of 
Iwongman’s Political History of England (London, 1906). 

HODGKINSON, EATON (1789-^1861), English engineer, the 
son of a farmer, was born at Anderton near Northwich, Cheshire, 
on the 26th of Febniary 17S9. After attending school at North- 
v/icli, he began to help his widowed mother on the farm, but to 
escape from that uncongenial occupation he persuaded her in 
1811 to remove to Manchester and start a pawnbroking business. 
There he made the acquaintance of John Dalton, and began those 
inquiries into the strength of materials which formed the work 
of his life. He was associated with Sir William Fairbairn in an 
important series of experiments on cast iron, and his help was 
sought by Robert Stephenson in regard to the forms and dimen- 
sions of the tubes for the Britannia bridge. A paper which he 
communicated to the Royal Society on “ Experimental Researches 
on the Strength of Pillars of Cast Iron and other Materials,” in 
1840 gained him a Royal medal in 1841, and he was also elected 
a fellow. In 1847 he w^as appointed professor of the mechanical 
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principles of engineering in University College, London, and at 
the same time he was employed as a member of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the application of iron to 
railway structures. In 1848 he was chosen president of the 
Manchester Philosophical Society, of which he had been a 
member since 1826, and to which, both previously and sub- 
sequently, he contributed many of the more important results of 
his discoveries. For several year.s he took an active part in the 
discussions of the Institution of C!ivil Engineers, of which he was 
elected an honorary member in 1851. He died at Eaglesfield 
House, near Manchester, on the i8th of June 1S61. 

HODGSON, BRIAN HOUGHTON (i8oc>-i894), English ad- 
ministrator, ethnologist and naturalist, was born at Lower 
Beech, Prestbury, Cheshire, on the ist of February 1800. His 
father, Brian Hodgson, came of a family of country gentlemen, 
and his mother was a daughter of William Houghton of ^^an- 
chester. In 1816 he obtained an East Indian writership. After 
passing through the usual course at Haile)djiiry, he went out to 
India in 1818, and after a brief service at Kumaon iis assistant- 
commissioner was in 1820 appointed assistant to the Resident at 
Katmandu, the capital of Nepal. In 1823 he obtained an imder- 
sccrctaryship in the foreign department at Calcutta, but his 
health failed, and in 1824 he returned to Nepal, to which the 
whole of his life, whether in or out of India, may be said to have 
Ixicn thenceforth given. He devoted himself particularly to the 
collection of Sanskrit MSS. relating to Buddhism, and hardly less 
so to the natural history and antiquities of the country, and by 
1839 had contributed eighty-nine papers to the 7 'ransaclions 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. His investigations of the 
ethnology of the aboriginal tribes were especially important. In 
1833 he became Resident in Nepal, and passed many stormy 
years in conflict with the cruel and faithless court to which he was 
accredited. He succeeded, nevertheless, in concluding a satis- 
factory treaty in 1839 ; but in 1842 his policy, which involved an 
imperious attitude tow'ards the native government, was upse t by 
the interference of I-ord Ellenborough, but just arrived in India 
and not unnaturally anxious to avoid trouble in Nepal during the 
conflict in Afghanistan. Hodgson took upon himself to disobey 
his instructions, a breach of discipline justified to his own mind 
by his superior knowledge of the situation, but which the governor- 
general could hardly be expected to overlook. He wa.s, neverthe- 
less, continued in office for a time, but was recalled in 1843, 
resigned the service. In 1845 returned to India and settled at 
Darjeeling, where he devoted him.self entirely to his favourite 
pursuits, becoming the greatest authority on the Buddhist 
religion and on the flora of the Himalayas. It was he who early 
suggested the recruiting of Gurkhas for the Indian army, and who 
influenced Sir Jung Bahadur to lend his assistance to the Briti.sh 
during the mutiny in 1857. In 1858 he returned to England, and 
lived succe.ssively in Cheshire and Gloucestershire, occupied w'ith 
his studies to the last. lie died at his seat at Aldcrley Grange in 
the Cotswold Hills on the 23rd of May 1894. No man has done 
so much to throw light on Buddhism as it exists in Nepal, aud 
his collections of San.skril manuscripts, presented to the East 
India Office, and of natural history, pr(*sented to the British 
Museum, are unique as gatherings from a single country. He 
wrote altogether 184 philological and ethnological and 127 
scientific papers, as well as some valuable pamphlets on native 
education, in which he took great interest. His principal work, 
Illustrations of the Literature and Religion, of Buddhists 
Avas repuldishcd with tlic most important of his other w'Htings 
in 1872-1880. 

His life was wTitten by Sir W. W. Hunter in 189O. 

h6dMEZ0-VAsARHELY, a town of Hungary, in the county 
of Csongrad, 135 m. S.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 
60,824, of winch about two-thirds are Protestants. 'Die town, 
situated on Lake Hod, not far from the right bank of the Tisza, 
has a modem aspect. The soil of the surrounding country, of 
which 3S3 s(p m. belong to the municipality, is exceedingly 
fertile, the chief products being wheat, rnangcom, barley, outs, 
millet, maize and various descriptions of fruitj especially melons. 
Extensive vineyards, yielding large quantities of both white and 
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rod grapes^ skirt the town, and the homed cattie and horses of 
H6dmczd-VAsarhely have a good reputation ; sheep and pigs are 
also extensively reared. The commune is protected from inunda- 
tions of the Tisza by an enormous dike, but the town, neverthe- 
less, sometimes suffers considerable damage during the spring 
ffoods. 

HODOGRAPH ([Gr. ^ns, a way, and ypd<f»eiv, to write), a curve 
of which the radius vector is proportional to the velocity of a 
moving particle. It appears to have been used by James 
Bradley, but for its practical development we are mainly indebted 
to Sir William Rowan Hamilton, who published an account of it 
in the Proceedings of the Boycd Irish Academy, 1846. If a point 
be in motion in any orbit and with any velocity, and if, at each 
instant, a line be drawn from a fixed point pardlel and equal to 
the velocity of the moving point at that instant, the extremities 
of these lines will lie on a curve called the hodograph. Let PP1P2 
be the path of the moving point, and let OT, OT„ OT^, be drawn 

from the fixed point 0 parallel 
and equal to the velocities at 
P, Pj, P2 respectively, then the 
locus of T is the hodograph of the 
orbits described by P (see figure). 
From this definition we have 
the following important funda- 
mental property which belongs 
to all hodographs, viz. that at 
any point the tangent to the 
hodograph is parallel to the 
direction, and the velocity in 
the hodograph equal to the 
magnitude of the resultant 
acceleration at the correspond- 
ing point of the orbit. This 
will be evident if we consider 
that, since radii vectores of the 
hodograph represent velocities in the orbit, the elementary 
arc between two consecutive radii vectores of the hodo- 
graph represents the velocity which must be compounded 
with the velocity of the moving point at the beginning of any 
short interval of time to get the velocity at the end of that 
interval, that is to say, represents the change of velocity for 
that interval. Hence the elementary arc divided by the element of 
time is the rate of change of velocity of the moving-point, or in 
other words, the velocity in the hodograph is the acceleration in 
the orbit. 

Analytically thus (Thomson and I'ait, Nat, Phil .) : — Let x, y, x 
be the coordinates of P in the orbit, i* tliosc of the correspond- 
ing point T in the hodograph, then 
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Equation (i) shows that the tangent to the hodograph is parallel 
to the line of resulWint acceleration, and (2) that the velocity in 
the hodograph is equal to the acceleration. 

Every orbit must clearly have a hodograph, and, conversely, every 
hodograph a corresponding orbit ; and, theoretically speaking, it is 
possible to deduce the one from the other, having given the other 
circumstances of the motion. 

For applications of the hodograph to the solution of kincmatical 
problems see Mechanics. 

HODSON, WILLIAM STEPHEN RAIKES (1821-1858), known 
as “ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, British leader of light cavalry 
during the Indian Mutiny, third son of the Rev. George Hodson, 
afterwards archdeacon of Stafford and canon of Lichfield, 
was bom on the 19th of March 1821 at Maisemore Court, near 
Gloucester. He was educated at Rugby and Cambridge, aiui 
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accepted a cadetship in the Indian army at the advanced age 
for those days of twenty-three. Joining the 2nd Bengal 
Grenadiers he went through the first Sikh War, and was present 
at the battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah and ^braon. In one 
of his letters home at this period he calls the campaign a “ tissue 
of mismanagement, blunders, errors, ignorance and arrogance ; 
and outspoken criticism such as this brought him many bitter 
enemies throughout his career, who made the most of undeniable 
faults of character. In 1847, through the influence of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, he was appointed adjutant of the corps of Guides, 
and in 1852 was promoted to the command of the Guides with 
the civil charge of Yusafzai. But his brusque and haughty 
demeanour to his equals made him many enemies. In 1855 two 
separate cliarges were brought against him. The first was that 
he had arbitrarily imprisoned a Pathan chief named Khadar 
Khan, on suspicion of being concerned in the murder of Colonel 
Mackeson. The man was acquitted, and Lord Dalliousie removed 
Hodson from his civil functions and remanded him to his regiment 
on account of his lack of judgment. The second charge was 
more serious, amounting to an accusation of malversation in 
the funds of his regiment. He was tried by a court of inquin', 
who found that his ccmduct to natives had been “ unjustifiable 
and oppressive,” that he had used abusive hinguage to his 
native officers and personal violence to his men, and that his 
system of accounts was “ calculated to screen peculation and 
fraud.” Subsequently another inquiry was carried out by 
Major Reynell Taylor, which dealt simply with Hodson’s accounts 
and found them to be “ an honest and correct record . . . 
irregularly kept.” At this time the Guides were split up into 
numerous detachments, and there was a system of advances 
which made the accounts very complicated. The verdicts of 
the two inquiries may be set against each other, and this particular 
charge declared “ not proven.” It is po.ssible that Hodson was 
careless and extravagant in money matters rather than actually 
dishonest ; but there were several similar charges against him. 
During a tour through Kashmir with Sir Henry Lawrence he 
kept the purse and Sir Henry could never obtain an account 
from him ; subsequently Sir George I.awrence accused him of 
embezzling the funds of the I.awrence Asylum at Kasauli ; 
while Sir Neville Chamberlain in a published letter says of the 
third brother. Lord Lawrence, “ I am bound to say that Lord 
Lawrence had no opinion of Hodson's integrity in money matters. 
He has often discu.ssed Hodson\s character in talking to me, 
and it was to him a regret that a man possessing so many fine 
gifts should have been wanting in a moral quality which made 
him untrustworthy.” Finally, on one occasion Hodson spent 
£500 of the pay due to Lieutenant Godby, and under threat of 
exposure was obliged to borrow the money from a native banker 
through one of his officers named BLsharat Ali. 

It was just at the time when Hodson’s career seemed ruined 
that the Indian Mutiny broke out, and he obtained the oppor- 
tunity of rehabilitating himself. At the very outset of the 
campaign he made his name by riding with despatches from 
General Anson at Kamal to Meerut and back again, a distance 
of 152 m. in all, in seventy-two hours, through a country swarming 
with the rebel cavalry. This feat so pleased the commander- 
in-chief that he empowered him to raise a regiment of 2000 
irregular horse, which became known to fame as Hodson's 
Horse, and placed him at the head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. In his double role of cavalry leader and intelligence 
officer, Hodson played a large part in the reduction of Delhi 
and consequently in saving India for the British empire. He 
was the finest swordsman ill the army, and possessed that 
daring recklessness which is the most useful quality of leader- 
ship against Asiatics. In explanation of the fact that he 
never received the Victoria Cross it was said of him that it was 
because he earned it every day of his life. But he also had 
the defects of his qualities, and could display on occasion a 
certain cruelty and callousness of disposition. Reference has 
already been made to Bisharat Ali, who had lent Hodson money. 
During the siege of Delhi another native, said to be an enemy 
of Bisharat All’s, informed Hodson that he bad turned rebel 
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and had just reached Khurkhouda^ a village near Delhi. Hodson 
thereupon took out a body of his sowars, attacked the village, 
and shot Bisharat Ali and several of his relatives. General 
Crawford Chamberlain states that this was Hodson’s way of 
wiping out the debt. Again, after the fall of Delhi, Hodson 
obtained from General Wilson permission to ride out with fifty 
horsemen to Humayun’s tomb, 6 m. out of Delhi, and bring 
in Bahadur Shah, the last of the Moguls. This he did with 
safety in the face of a large and threatening crowd, and thus 
dealt the mutineers a heavy blow. On the following day with 
loo horsemen he went out to the same tomb and obtained the 
unconditional surrender of the three princes, who had been 
left behind on the previous occasion. A crowd of 6000 persons 
gathered, and Hodson with marvellous coolness ordered them 
to disarm, which they proceeded to do. He sent the princes on 
with an escort of ten men, while with the remaining ninety 
he collected tine arms of the crowd. On galloping after the 
princes he found the crowd once more pressing on the escort 
and threatening an attack ; and fearing that ho would be unable 
to bring his prisoners into Delhi he .sliot them with his own 
hand. This is the most bitterly criticized action in his career, 
but no one but the man on the spot can judge how it is necessary 
to handle a crowd ; and in addition one of the princes, Abu 
Bukt, heir-apparent to the throne, had made himself notorious 
for cutting off the arms and legs of English children and pouring 
the blood into their mothers’ mouths. Considering the circum- 
stances of the moment, Hodson’s act at the worst was one of 
irregular justice. A more unpleasant side to the question is 
that he gave the king a safe conduct, which was afterwards seen 
by Sir Donald Stewart, before he left the palace, and presumably 
for a bribe ; and he took an armlet and rings from the bodies 
of the princes. He was freely accused of looting at the time, 
and though this charge, like that of peculation, is matter for 
controversy, it is very strongly supported. General Pelham 
Bum said that he saw loot in Hodson’s boxes when he accom- 
panied him from Fatchgarh to take part in the siege of Lucknow, 
and Sir Henry Daly said that he found loads of loot ” in 
Hodson’s boxes after his death, and also a file of documents 
relating to the Guides case, which had been stolen from him 
and of which Hodson denied all knowledge. On the other hand 
the Rev. G. Hodson states in his book that he obtained the 
inventory of his brother’s possessions made by the Committee 
of Adjustment and it contained no articles of loot, and Sir 
Charles Gough, president of the committee, confirmed this 
evidence. This statement is totally incompatible with Sir 
Henry Daly’s and is only one of many contradictions in the 
case. Sir Henry Norman stated that to his personal knowledge 
Hodson remitted several thousand pounds to Calcutta which 
could only have been obtained by looting. On the other hand, 
again, Hodson died a poor man, his effects were sold for £170, 
his widow was dependent on charity for her passage home, 
was given apartments by the queen at Hampton Court, and 
left only £400 at her death. 

Hodson was killed on the iith of March 1858 in the attack on 
the Begum Kotee at Lucknow. He had just arrived on the spot 
and met a man going to fetch powder to blow in a door ; instead 
Hodson, with his usual recklessness, rushed into the doorway 
and was shot. On the whole, it can hardly be doubted that he 
was somewhat unscnipulous in his private character, but he was 
a splendid soldier, and rendered inestimable services to the 
empire. 

The controversy relating to Hodson's moral character is very 
complicated and unpleasant. Upon Horlson's side see Rev. G. 
Hodson, Hodson of Hodson* s Horse (1883), and L. J. Trotter, A 
Leader of Light Horse (1901) ; against him, R. Bosworth Smith, Life 
of Lord Lawrence^ appendix to the 61 h edition of 1885; T. R. E. 
Holmes, History of the Indian Mutiny, appendix N to the 5th edition 
of 1898, and Four Famous Soldiers by the same author, 1889 ; and 
General Sir Crawford Chamberlain, Remarks on Captain Tf(Mev*s 
Biography of Major W, S. R. Hodson (1901). 

HODY, HUMPHREY (1659-1707), English divine, was bom 
at Odcombe in Somersetshire in 1659. In 1676 he entered 
Wadham College, Oxford, of which he became fellow in 1685. 
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In 1684 1 ^ published Contra historiam Aristeae dc LXX» inter- 
pretibi^ disserlaiio, in which he showed that the so-called letter 
of Aristeas, containing an account of the production of the 
Septuagint, was the late forgerj'^ of a Hellenist Jew originally 
circulated to lend authority to that version. The dissertation 
was generally regarded as conclusive, although Isaac Vossius 
published an angry and scurrilous reply to it in the appendix 
to his edition of Pomponius Mela. In 1689 Hody wrote the 
Prolegomena to the Greek chronicle of John Malalas, pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1691. The following year he became chaplain 
to Edward Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester, and for his supj^ort 
of the mling party in a controversy with Henry Dodw^ell regarding 
the non-juring bishops he was appointed chaplain to Archbishop 
Tillotson, an office which he continued to hold under Tenison. 
In 1698 he was appointed regius professor of Greek at Oxford, 
and in 1704 was made archdeacon of Oxford. In 1701 he 
published A History of English Councils and Convocations, and 
in 1703 in four volumes De Bibliorum textis originalihus, in 
which he included a revision of his work on the Septuagint, and 
published a reply to Vossius. He died on the 20th of January 
1707. 

A work, De Graecis Illusirihus, which he left in manuscrij)!, was 
published in 1742 by Samuel Jehb, who prefixed to it a Latin life of 
the author. 

HOE, RICHARD MARCH (1812-1886), American inventor, 
was born in New York City on tlie 12th of September 1812. He 
was the son of Robert Hoe (1784-1833), an English-bom American 
mechanic, who with his brothers-in-law, Peter and Matthew 
Smith, established in New York City a manufactory of printing 
presses, and used steam to run his machinery. Richard entered 
his father’s manufactory at the age of fifteen and became head of 
the firm (Robert Hoe & Company) on his father’s death. He had 
considerable inventive genius and set himself to secure greater 
speed for printing presses. He discarded the old flat-bed model 
and placed the type on a revolving cylinder, a model later 
developed into the well-known Hoe rotary or ** lightning ” 
press, patented in 1846, and further improved under the name 
of the Hoe web perfecting press (see Printing). He died in 
Florence, Italy, on the 7th of June 1886, 

See A Short History of the Priniing Press (New York, 1902) by bis 
nephew Robert Hoe (i839-i9o«)), who was responsible for further 
improvements in printing, and was an indefatigable worker in siiji- 
port of the New York Metropolitan Museum. 

HOE (through Fr. houe from O.H.G. houwd, mod. Ger. Haiic ; 
the root is seen in “ hew,” to cut, cleave ; the word must be 
distinguished from “ hoe,” promontory, tongue of land, seen in 
place names, e.g, Morthoe, Luton Iloo, the Hoe at Plymouth, &c. ; 
this is the same as Northern English “ heugh ” and is connected 
with “ hang ”), an agricultural and gardening implement used 
for extirpating weeds, for stirring the surface-soil in order to 
break the capillary channels and so prevent the evaporation of 
moisture, for singling out turnips and other root-crops and 
.similar purposes. Among common forms of hoe arc the ordinary 

/ 


Fig. 1. — ^Three Forms of Manual Hoe. 

garden-hoe (numbered 1 in fig. j ), which consists of a flat blade 
set transversely in a long wowlen handle ; the Dutch or thrust- 
hoe (^), which has the blade set into the handle after the fashion 
of a spade; and the swan-neck hoe (S), the best manual h(»e 
for agricultural purposes, which has a long curved neck to attach 
the blade to the handle ; the soil falls back over this, blocking is 
thus avoided and a longer stroke obtained. Several types of 
horse-drawn hoe capable of working one or more rows at a time 
are used among root and grain crops. The illustrations show 
two forms of the implement, the blades of which differ in shape 
from those of the garden-hoc. Fig. 2 is in ordinary use for hoeing 
between two lines of beans or turnips or other “ roots.” Fig. 3 
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is adapted for the narrow rows of grain crops and is also con- 
vertible into a root-hoe. In the lever-hoe, which is largely used 
in grain crops, the blades may be raised and lowered by means 



Fro. 2. — Martin's Onc-Rov/ Horse Hoe* 


of a lever. The horse-drawn hoe is steered by means of handles 
in the rear, but its successful working depends on accurate 
drilling of the seed, because unless the rows are parallel the roots 
of tlie plants arc liable to be cut and the foliage injured. Thus 
Jethro Tull (17th century), with whose name the beginning of 



Fig. 3. — Martin’s General Purpose Steerage Horse Hoc. 


llie practice of horse-hoeing is principally connected, used the 
drill which he invented as an essential adjunct in the so-called 
“ Horse-hoeing Husbandry (see Agriculture). 

HOEFNAGEL, JORIS (1545-1601), Dutch painter and engraver, 
the son of a diamond merchant, was born at Antwerp. He 
travelled abroad, making drawings from archaeological subjects, 
and was a pupil of Jan Bol at Mechlin. He was afterwards 
f)atr()nized by the elector of Bavaria at Munich, where he stayed 
eight years, and by the Emperor Rudolph at Prague, He died 
at Vienna in 1601. He is famous for his miniature work, especi- 
idly on a mis.sul in the imperial librar\' at Vienna ; he painted 
iiuimals and plants to illustrate works on natural history ; 
and his engravings (especially for Braun's Civitates orbis 
terrarimy 1572, and Ortelius's Thcatrum orbis Urranun, 1570) 
give him an interesting plnc’e among early topograph i<'al 
draughtsmen. 

HOF, a town of Germany, in the Bavarian province of Upper 
h'ranconia, beautifully situated on the Saale, on the north- 
eastern spurs of the Fichtelgcbirge, 103 m. S.W. of Leipzig 
on the main line of railway to Regensburg and Munich. Pop. 
(1885) 22,257 ; (1905) 36,348. It has one Roman Catholic 
and three Protestant churches (among the latter that of St 
Michael, which was restored in 1884), a town hall of 1563, a 
gymnasium with an extensive librar>', a commercial school 
and a ho.spital founded in 1262. It is the seat of various flourish- 
ing industries, notably woollen, cotton and jute spinning, jute 
wea\'ing, and the manufacture of cotton and half-woollen 
fabrics. It has also dye-works, flour-mills, saw-mills, breweries, 
iron-works, and manufactures of machinery, iron and tin wares, 
chemicals and sugar. In the neighbourhood there are lai^e 


marble quarries and extensive iron mines. Hof, originally 
called Regnitzhof, was built about 1080. It was held for some 
time by the dukes of Meran, and was sold in 1373 to the bur- 
graves of Nuremberg. The cloth manufacture introduced into 
it in the 15th century, and the manufacture of veils begun 
in the i6th century, greatly promoted its prosperity, but it 
suffered severely in the Albertine and Hussite wars as well 
as in the Thirty Years’ War. In 1792 it came into the possession 
of Prus.sia; in 1806 it fell to France; and in 1810 it was incor- 
porated with Bavaria. In 1823 the greater part of the town 
was destroyed by Are. 

See Ernst, Geschichte und Beschreibung des Bezirks und der Stadt 
Hof (1866) ; Tillmann, Die Stadt Hof und ihre Umeehung (Hof, 
1899), and C. Meyer, Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt Hof (1894-1896). 

HOFER, ANDREAS (1767-1810), Tirolese patriot, was bom 
on the 22nd of November 1767 at St Leonhard, in the Passeier 
valley. There his father kept an inn known as ‘‘ am Sand,” 
which Hofer inherited, and on that account he was popularly 
known as the Sandwirth.” In addition to this he carried on 
a trade in wine and horses with the north of Italy, acquiring 
a high reputation for intelligence and honesty. In the wars 
i^ainst the French from 1796 to 1805 he took part, first as a 
sharp-shooter and aftenvards as a captain of militia. By the 
treaty of Pressburg (1805) Tirol was transferred from Austria 
to Bavaria, and Hofer, who was almost fanatically devoted to 
the Austrian house, became conspicuous as a leader of the 
agitation against Bavarian rule. In 1808 he formed one of a 
deputation who went to Vienna, at the invitation of the arch- 
duke John, to concert a rising ; and when in April 1809 the 
Tirolese rose in arms, Hofer was chosen commander of the 
contingent from his native valley, and inflicted an overwhelming 
defeat on the Bavarians at Sterzing (April ii). This victory, 
which resulted in the temporary reoccupation of Innsbruck 
by the Austrians, made Hofer the most conspicuous of the 
insurgent leaders. The rapid advance of Napoleon, indeed, 
and the defeat of the main Austrian army under the archduke 
Charles, once more exposed Tirol to the French and Bavarians, 
who reoccupied Innsbruck. The withdrawal of the hulk of 
the troops, however, gave the Tirolese their chance again ; 
after two battles fought on the Iselberg (May 25 and 29) the 
Bavarians were again forced to evacuate the country, and Hofer 
entered Innsbruck in triumph. An autograph letter of the 
emperor Francis (May 29) assured him that no peace would be 
concluded by which Tirol would again be separated from the 
Austrian monarchy, and Hofer, believing his work accomplished, 
returned to his home. Then came the news of the armistice 
of Znaim (July 12), by which Tirol and Vorarlberg were sur- 
rendered by Austria unconditionally and given up to the ven- 
geance of the French. The country was now again invaded by 
40,000 French and Bavarian trooj)s, and Innsbruck fell ; but 
the Tirolese once more organized resistance to the French 
“atheists and freemasons,” and, after a temporary hesitation, 
Hofer — on whose head a price had been placed — threw himself 
into the movement. On the 13th of August, in another battle 
on the Iselberg, the French under Marshd Lefebvre were routed 
by the Tirolese peasants, and Hofer once more entered Innsbruck, 
which he had some difficulty in saving from sack. Hofer was 
now elected Oherkommandant of Tirol, took up his quarters in 
the Hofburg at Innsbruck, and for two months ruled the coimtr>’ 
in the emperor’s name. He preserved the habits of a simple 
peasant, and his administration was characterized in part by 
the peasant’s shrewd common sense, but yet more by a pious 
solicitude for the minutest details of faith and morals. On the 
29th of September Hofer received from the emperor a chain and 
medal of honour, which encouraged him in the belief that Austria 
did not intend again to desert him ; the news of the conclusion 
of the treaty of Schonbrunn (October 14), by which Tirol was 
again ceded to Bavaria, came upon him as an overwhelming 
surprise. The French in overpowering force at once pushed 
into the country, and, an amnesty having been stipulated in 
the treaty, Hofer and his companions, after some hesitation, 
gave in their submission. On the 12th of November, however, 
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urged on by the hotter heads among the peasant leaders and 
deceived by false reports of Austrian victories, Hofer again 
issued a proclamation calling the mountaineers to arms. . The 
summons met with little response ; the enemy advanced in 
irresistible force, and Hofer, a price once more set on his head, 
had to take refuge in the mountains. His hiding-place was 
betra^-ed by one of his neighlxjurs, named Josef Kaffl, and on 
I lie 27 th of January 1810 he was captured by Italian troops 
and sent in chains to Mantua. There he was tried by court- 
martial, and on the 20th of February was shot, twenty-four 
hours after his condemnation. This crime, which was believed 
to be due to Napoletm's direct orders, caused an immense 
sensation throughout Germany and did much to inflame popular 
sentiment against-Hhe French. At the court of Austria, too, 
which was accused of having cynically sacrificed the hero, it 
produced a painful impression, and Mettemich, when he visited 
Paris on the occasion of the marriage of the archduchess Marie 
Louise to Napoleon, was charged to remonstrate with the 
emperor. Napoleon expressed his regret, stating that the 
execution had been carried out against his wishes, having been 
hurried on by the zeal of his generals. In 1823 TIofer’s remains 
v/erc removed from Mantua to Innsbruck, where they were 
interred in the Franciscan church, and in 1834 a marble statue 
was erected over his tomb. In 1893 a bronze statue of him 
was also set up on the Iselberg. At Meran his patriotic deeds 
of heroism are the subject of a festival play celebrated annually 
in the open air. In 1818 the patent of nobility bestowed upon 
him by the Austrian emperor in 1809 was conferred upon his 
family. 

See Lebcn und Thalen des vhemaligcn Tyroler 1 nsurgenteH-Chefs 
Andr. Hofer (J:ierlin, 18 to) ; Andr. Hofer und die Tyroler Insur- 
Ycction im Jahre iSo(p (Municli. 1811) ; Hormayr, Ge&chichte Andr. 
Hofer* s Sandwirths auf Passeyr (Leipzig, 1845) ; B. Weber, Das Thai 
Passeyr tind seine Bewohner mit hesondcrer liiicksicht auf Andreas 
Hofer und, das Jahr (Innsbruck, 1851) ; Rapp, Tirol im Jahr 
(Innsbruck, 1852) ; Weidiiiger, Andreas Hofer und seine 
Kampfirenossen (3rd ed., Leii^zig, 1861) ; Heigel, Andreas Hofer 
(Munich, 1874) ; Slam])fer, Sandwirt Andreas Hofer (I'rciburg, 1874) ; 
Sv h molze, Hofer und seine Kampf^enossen (Innsbruck, 1900). 

His l)i.story has supplied the materials for tragedies to B. Auerbach 
and Imincririann, and for numerous ballads, of which some remain 
VI ry popuUir in Germany (sec I'ranke, Andreas Hofer im lAcde^ 
Imisbnick, 1884). 

HOFFDING, HARALD (1843- ), Danish philosopher, 

was born and educated in Copenhagen. He became a school- 
master, and ultimately in 1883 professor in the university of 
(upenhagen. He was much influenced by Soren Kierkegaard 
in the early development of his thought, but later became a 
positivist, retaining, however, and combining with it the spirit 
and method of practical psychology and the critical school. 
His best -known work is perhaps his Den nyere Filosofis Historic 
(1894), translated into English from the (ierman edition (1895) 
by I>. E. Meyer as History of Modern Philosophy (2 vols., 1900), 
a work intended by him to supplement and correct that of 
Hans Brochner, to whom it is dedicated. His P.s'ycholo^, the 
Problems of Philosophy (1905) and Philosophy of Religion (1906) 
also have appeared in English. 

Among Hoflditig's other writings, practically all of which have 
be(?n translated into German, arc ; Den engelshe Pilasofi i vor Tid 
(1874) ; Etik (1876 ; ed. 1879) ; Psychologi i Omrids paa Crundlag 
of Erfaring (cd. 1892) ; Psykologiske JUidersogclser (1889) ; Charles 
Darwin (1889) ; Kontinuiteten i Kants filosofiske Udviklingsgang 
(1893) ; Det psykologiske GruniXag for logiske Domme (1899) ; 
Rousseau und seine Philosophie (1901) ; Mindre Arbefder (1899). 

HOFFMANN, AUGUST HEINRICH (1798-1874), known as 
Hofi'mann von Fallerslehen, German poet, philologist and 
historian of literature, w'as born at Fallersleben in the duchy 
of Luneburg, Hanover, on the 2nd of April 1798, the son of the 
mayor of the town. He was educated at the classical schools 
of iiclmstedt and Brunswick, and afterwards at the universities 
of Gottingen and Bonn. His original intention was to study 
theology, but he soon devoted liimself entirely to literature. 
In 1823 he was appointed custodian of the university library 
at Breslau, a post which he held till 1838. He was also made 
extraordinary professor of the German language and literature 
at that university in 1830, and ordinary professor in 1835 ; 


but he was deprived of his chair in 1842 in consequence of his 
UnpoltHsche Lieder (1840-1841), which gave much offence to 
the authorities in Prussia. He then travelled in Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy, and lived for two or three years in 
Mecklenburg, of which he became a naturalized citizen. After 
the revolution of 1848 he was enabled to return to Pnissia, where 
he was restored to his rights, and received the W arlegeld-^Xhei 
salary attached to a promised office not yet vacant. He married 
in 1849, and during the next ten years lived first in Bingerbriick, 
afterwards in Neuwied, and then in Weimar, where together 
with Oskar Schade (1826-1906) he edited the Weimarische 
Jahrhtich (1854-1857). In i860 lie was appointed librarian to 
the Duke of Ratibor at the monasterial castle of Corvey near 
Hoxter on the Weser, where he died on the 19th of Januar\’ 
1874. Fallersleben was one of the best popular poets of modern 
Germany. In politics he ardently sympathized with the pro- 
gressive tendencies of his time, and he was among the earliest 
and most effective of the political poets who prepared the way 
for the outbreak of 1848. As a poet, however, he acquired 
distinction chiefly by the ease, simplicity and grace with which 
he gave expression to the passions and aspirations of daily life. 
Although he had not been scientifically trained in music, he 
composed melodies for many of his songs, and a considerable 
number of them are sung by all classes in every part of Germany. 
Among the best known is the patriotic Deutschland, Deutschland 
abet A lies, composed in 1841 on the island of Heligoland, where 
a monument was erected in 1891 to his memory (subsequently 
destroyed). 

The best of his poetical writings is his Gedichte (1827; gth ed., 
Berlin, 18S7) ; but there is great merit also in his Alcmannische 
Lieder (1826; 5tli ed., 1843), Soldatenlieder (1851), Soldalenleben 
(1852), Hheinleben (i8(>5), and in his FUnfzig Kinderlieder ^ Fiinfzig 
neue Kinderlicder^^n^ A lte und nette Kinderlicder . IBsi Unpoliiische 
Lieder^ Deutsche Lieder aus tier Schweiz and Slreifiichter are not 
without pot?lical value, bnt they arc mainly interesting in relation to 
the movements of the age in wliich they were written. As a student 
of ancient I'cutonic literature Hoffmann von Fallersleben ranks 
among the most persevering and cultivated of German scholars, 
some of the chief results of his labours being embodied in his Horae 
Belgicae^ Pundgruhen fiir Geschichte deutscher Sprache und LiteratuVy 
Alideuische Blatter ^ Spenden zur deutsvhen Liter aturgeschichic and 
Pindlinge. Among his editions of particular works may be named 
Reineke Vos^ Monumenta Elnonensta and Thcophilus. Die dcutsche 
Philologie im Grundriss (1836) was at the time of its publication a 
valuable contribution to philological research, and liistorians of 
German literature still attach importance to his Geschichte des 
deutschen Kirchenliedes bis auf Luther (1832 ; 3rd ed., 1861), Unsere 
volk.^tumlkhen Lieder (3rd ed., 1869) and Die deutschen Gcsell- 
schaftslicder des 16. und ly. Jahrh, (2nd cd., i86o). Tn 1868-1870 
Hoffmann pul>lish(‘d in 6 voLs. an autobiography. Mein Lcben : 
Aufzeichnungcn und Erinnerungen (an alibreviated ed. in 2 vols., 
1894). His GesammeUe Werke were edited by H. Gerstenberg in 
8 vols. (1891-189^) ; his Ausgcwdhltc Werke by H. Benzmann 
(1905, 4 vols.). See also Brief e von Hoffmann von Fallersleben und 
Moritz Haupt an Ferdinand Wolf (1874) ; J. M. Wagner, Hoffmann 
von Fallersleben, j6'iS-iS6S (1869-1870), and R. von Gottschall, 
Porirdts und Stiulien (vol. v., 1876). 

HOFFMANN, ERNST THEODOR WILHELM (i77ry 1822), 
German romance-writer, wa.s born at Kdnig.sberg on the 24th 
of January 1776. For the name Wilhelm he himself .substituted 
Arnadeu.s in homage to Mozart. His parents lived unhappily 
together, and when the child was only three they separated. 
His bringing up was left to an uncle who had neither understand- 
ing nor sympathy for his dreamy and wayward temperament. 
Hoffmann showed more talent for music and drawing than for 
books. In 1792, when little over sixteen years old, he entered 
the university of Konigsberg, with a vifuv to preparing liiniscli 
for a legal career. 'Ihe chief features of interest in liis student 
years were an intimate friendship for 'J'heodor Gottliel) von 
Hippel (1775-1843), a nephew of the novelist Hippcl, and an 
unhappy passion for a lady to whom he gave music le.sson.s ; 
the latter found its outlet, not merely in inusj<’, but also in two 
novels, neither of which he was able to have published. In the 
summer of 1795 he began his practical career as a jurist in 
Konigsberg, but his mother’s death and the complications in 
which his love-affair threatened to involve Jiim made him decide 
to leave his native town and continue his legal apprentice.ship 
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in Glogau. In the autumn of 1798 he was transferred to Berlin, 
where the beginnings of the new Romantic movement were in 
the air. Music, however, had still the first place in his heart, 
and the Berlin opera house was the chief centre of his interests. 

In 1800 further promotion brought him to Posen, where he 
gave himself up entirely to the pleasures of the hour. Unfortun- 
ately, however, his brilliant powers of caricature brought him 
into ill odour, and instead of receiving the hoped-for preferment 
in Posen itself, he found himself virtually banished to the little 
town of Plozk on the Vistula. Before leaving Posen he married, 
and his domestic happiness alleviated to some extent the 
monotony of the two years* exile. His leisure was spwint in 
literary studies and musical composition. In 1804 he was 
transferred to Warsaw, where, through J. E. Hi tzig (1780-1849), 
he was introduced to Zacharias Werner, and began to take 
an interest in the later Romantic literature ,* now, for the first 
time, he discovered how writers like Novalis, Tieck, and especially 
Wackenrodcr, had spoken out of his own heart. But in spite 
of this literary stimulus, his leisure in Warsaw was mainly 
occupied by composition ; he wrote music to Brentano*fi Lustige 
Musikanten and Wemer*s Kreuz an der Osfsee, and also an opera 
Liebe und Eifersucht, based on Calderon’s drama Tm Banda 
y la Flor, 

I’he arrival of the French in Warsaw and the consequent 
political changes put an end to Hoffmann’s congenial life there, 
and a time of tribulation followed. A position which he obtained 
in 1808 as musical director of a new theatre in Bamberg availed 
him little, as within a very short time the theatre was bankrupt 
and Hoffmann again reduced to destitution. But these mis- 
fortunes induced him to turn to literature in order to eke out 
the miserable livelihood he earned by composing and giving 
musiq lessons. The editor of the AlUgemeine musikdische 
Zeiiung expressed his willingness to accept contributions from 
Hoffmann, and here appeared for the first time some of the 
musical sketches which ultimately passed over into the Phantasie- 
siiicke in Callots Manier, This work appeared in four volumes in 
1814 and laid the foundation of his fame as a writer. Meiinwhile, 
Hoffmann had again been for some time attached, in the capacity 
of musical director, to a theatrical company, whose headquarters 
were at Dresden, In 1814 he gladly embraced the opportunity 
that was offered him of resuming lus legal profession in Berlin, 
and two years later he was appointed councillor of the Court 
of Appeal {Kammergerichi), Hoffmann had the reputation of 
being an excellent jurist and a conscientious official ; he had 
leisure for literary pursuits and wiis on the best of terms with 
the ciK’le of Romantic poets and novelists who gathered round 
Fouque, Chamisso and his old friend Hitzig. Unfortunately, 
however, the habits of intemperam'e which, in earlier years, 
had thrown a shadow over his life, grew upon him, and his 
health was speedily undermined by the nights he spent in the 
wine-house, in company unworthy of him. He was struck down 
by locomotor aUixy, and died on the 24111 of July 1822. 

The Phantasiestiichc, which had been published with a 
commendatory preface by Jean Paul, were followed in 1816 
by the gruesome novel — to some extent inspired by Lewis’s 
Mahk — Die Elixiere de$ Teufels, and the even more gruesome 
and grotesque stories which make up the Nachistucke (1817, 

2 vols.). The full range of Hoffmann’s powers is first clearly 
displayed in the collection of stories (4 vols., i8i(>-i82i) Die 
Serapionsbriider, this being the name of a small club of Hoffmann’s 
more intimate literat^v friends. Die Serapionsbriider includes not 
merely stories in wliich Hoffmann’s love for the mysterious 
and the supernatural is to be seen, but novels in which he draws 
on his own early reminiscences {Rat KrespeL Per mate), finely 
outlined pictures of old German life {Der Artushof, Meister 
Martin der Kiijner und seine GeseUen)^ and vivid and picturesque 
incidents from Italian and Frenc h history {Doge und Dogaressa, 
the story of Marino Faliero, and Das Frdulein von Scuderi), 
The last -mentioned story is usually regarded as Hoffmann’s 
masterpiece. Two longer works also belong to Hoffmann’s 
later years and display to advantage his powers as a humorist ; 
these are Klein Zaches, genannt Zinnober (1819), and I.ebens- 
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ansichten des Raters Murr, nebst fragmetUarischer Biographie dcs 
Kapellmeisters Johannes Kreisler (1821-1822). 

Hoffmann is one of the master novelists of the Romantic 
movement in Germany. He combined with a humour that 
reminds us of Jean Paul the warm sympathy for the artist’.s 
standpoint towards life, which was enunciated by early Romantic 
leaders like Tieck and Wackenroder ; but he was superior to 
all in the almost clairvoyant powers of his imagination. His 
works abound in grotesque and gruesome scenes — in this respect 
they mark a descent from the high ideals of the Romantic school ; 
but the gruesome was only one outlet for Hoffmann’s genius, 
and even here the secret of his power lay not in his choice of 
subjects, but in the wonderfully vivid and realistic presentation 
of them. Every line he wrote leaves the impression behind it 
that it expresses something felt or experienced; every scene, 
vision or character he described seems to have been real and 
living to him. It is this realism, in the best sense of the word, 
that made him the great artist he was, and gave him so extra- 
ordinary a power over his contemporaries. 

The first collected edition of Hoffmann’s w'orks appeared in Icn 
volumes {AusgewdMte Sekriften, 1827-1828) ; to these his widow 
added five volumes in 1830 (including the 3rd edition of J. K. 
Hitzig’s Aus Hoffmanns Lcben und Nachlassy 1823). Other editions 
of his works appeared in 1844-1845, 1871-1873, 1879-1883, and, 
mast complete of all, Sdmtliche Werke^ edited by E. Grisebach, in 15 
vols. (1900). There are many editions of selections, as well as cheap 
reprints of the more popular stories. All Hoffmann's important 
works — except Klein Zaehes and Kater Murr — have been translated 
into English : 7'he Devil’s Elixir (1824), The Golden Pot by Carlyle 
(in German Romance, 1827), The Serapion Brethren by A. Ewing 
(1886-1892), &c. Ill France Hoffmann W'as even more ^>opular than 
in England. Cp. G. Thurau, Hoffmanns Erzdhlungen in Frankrcich 
(1896). All edition of his CEuvres completes appeared in 12 vols. in 
i*aris ill 1830. The best monograpli on Hoffmann is by G. EUinger, 
E. T. A. Hoffmann (1894) ; see also O. Klinkc, Hoffmanns Leben und 
Werke vom Stand punkte eines irrenarztes (1903) ; and the exhaustive 
bibliography in Goedeke’s Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Dichtung, 2nd cd., vol. viii. pp. 468 ff. (1905). (J- G. R.) 

HOFFBIANN, FRANCOIS BENOIT (1760-1828), French 
dramatist and critic, was born at Nancy on the 11th of July 
1760. He studied law at the university of Strassburg, but a 
slight hesitation in his speech precluded success at the bar, and 
he entered a regiment on service in Corsica. He served, how^ever, 
for a very short time, and, returning to Nancy, he wrote some 
poems which brought him into notice at the little court of 
Lun^ville over which the marquise de Boufflers then presided. 
In 1784 he w'ent to Paris, and two years later produced the opera 
Phedre, His opera (1792) was objected to by the govern- 

ment on politicjil grounds, and Hoffmann, who refused to 
make the changes proposed to him, ran considerable ri.sk under 
the revolutionary government. His later operas, which were 
numerous, were produced at the Opera (x)mique. In 1807 he 
was invited by £tienne to contribute to the Journal de V Empire 
(afterwards the Journal des debats), Hoffmann’s wide reading 
qualified him to write on all sorts of subjects, and he turned, 
apparently with no difficulty, from reviewing books on medicine 
to violent attacks on the J esuits. His severe criticism of C'hatcau- 
briand's Martyrs led the author to make some changes in a later 
edition. He had the reputation of being an absolutely con- 
scientious and incorruptible critic and thus exercised wide 
influence. Hoffmann died in Paris on the 25th of April 1828. 
Among his numerous plays should be mentioned an excellent 
one-act comedy, Le Roman d'une heure (1803), and an amusing 
one-act opera Les Rendez-vous bourgeois. 

See Saiiite-Beuve, “M. de Felelz el la critique littcraire sous 
TEmpire " in Causeries du lundi, vol. i. 

HOFFMANN* FRIEDRICH .(1660-1742), German physician, 
a member of a family that had been connected with medicine 
for 200 years before him, wds born at Halle on the 19th of 
February 1660. At the g)'mnasium of his native town he 
acquired that taste for and skill in mathematics to which he 
attributed much of his after success. At tlie age of eighteen 
he went to study medicine at Jena, whence in 1680 he passed 
to Erfurt, in order to attend Ksusper Cramer’s lectures on 
chemistry'. Next year, returning to Jena, he received his 
doctor’s diploma, and, after publishing a thesis, was permitted to 
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teach. Constant study then began to tell on his healthy and in 
1682, leaving his already numerous pupils, he proceeded to 
Minden in Westphalia to recruit himself, at the request of a 
relative who held a high position in that town. After practising j 
at Minden for two years, Hoffmann made a journey to Holland 
and England, where he formed the acquaintance of many 
illustrious chemists and physicians. Towards the end of 1684 
he returned to Minden, and during the next three years he 
received many flattering appointments. In 1688 he removed 
to the morci promising sphere of Halberstadt, with the title 
of physician to the principality of Halberstadt; and on the 
founding of Halle university in 1693, reputation, which had 
been steadily increasing, procured for him the primarius chair 
of medicine, while- at the same time he was charged with the 
responsible duty of framing the statutes for the new medical 
faculty* He filled also the chair of natural philosophy. With 
the exception of four years (1708-1712), which he passed at 
Berlin in the capacity of royd physician, Hoffmann sfient the 
rest of his life at Halle in instruction, practice and study, inter- 
rupted now and again by visits to different courts of Germany, 
where his services procured him honours and rewards. His 
fame became European. He was enrolled a member of many 
learned societies in different foreign countries, while in his own 
he became privy councillor. He died at Halle on the 12 th of 
November 1742. 

Of his numerous writings a catal^ue is to be found in Haller's 
Bibliotheca medicinae practicae. The chief is Medicina ratio^ 
nalis systematica, undertaken at the age of sixty, and published in 
1730. It was translated into French in 1739, under the title of 
Midecine raisonnie d' Hoffmann. A complete edition of Hoffmann's 
works, with a life of the author, was published at Geneva in 1740, 
to which supplements were added in 1753 and 1760. Editions ap- 
peared also at Venice in 1745 and at Naples in 1753 and 1793* (See 
also Medicine.) 

HOFFMANN, JOHANN JOSEPH (1805-1878), German 
scholar, was born at Wiirzburg on the i6th of February 1805. 
After studying at Wurzburg he went on the stage in 1825 ; but 
owing to an accidental meeting with the German traveller. 
Dr Philipp Franz von SieboJd (1796-1866), in July 1830, his 
interest was diverted to Oriental philology. From Siebold 
he acquired the rudiments of Japanese, and in order to take 
advantage of the instructions of Ko - ching - chang, a Chinese 
teacher whom Siebold had brought home with him, he made 
himself acquainted with Malay, the only language except 
Chinese which the Chinaman could understand. In a few years 
he was able to supply the translations for Sielxild's Nippon ; 
and the high character of his work soon attracted the attention 
of older scholars. Stanislas Julien invited him to Paris; and 
he would probably have accepted the invitation, as a disagree- 
ment had broken out between him and Siebold, had not M. 
Baud, the Dutch colonial minister, appointed him Japanese 
translator with a salary of 1800 florins (£150). The Dutch 
authorities were slow in giving him further recognition ; and 
he was too modest a man successfully to urge his claims. It 
was not till after he had received the offer of the professorship 
of Chinese in King’s College, Ix)ndon, that the authorities made 
him professor at Leiden and the king allowed him a yearly 
pension. In 1875 he was decorated with the order of the 
Netherlands Lion, and in 1877 he was elected corresponding 
member of the Berlin Academy. He died at the Hague on the 
23rd of January 1878. 

Hoffmann's chief work was his unffnislicd Japanese Dictionary, 
begun in 1839 and afterwards continued by L. Serruricr. Unable at 
first to procure the ncces.sary type, he set liimself to the cutting of 
punches, and even when the proj>or founts were obtained ho had to 
act as his own compositor as far as (Chinese and Japiincse w'cre con- 
cerned. His Japanese grammar {Japanische Sprechlehre) w»as 
published in Dutch and EngJi.sh in i8(>7, and in English and German 
in 1876. Of liis miscellaneous productions it is enough to mention 
' Japans Beziige mit dcr koraischen Halbinscl und mit Schina ” in 
Nippon, vii. ; Yo-San-fi~Rok, IJArt d'olever les vers d soic au Japon. 
par Omkaki Mourikouni (Paris, 1848) ; “ Die Heilkundc in Japan 
in Mittheil. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. fur Natur- und Volkerk, Ost-Asiens 
(1873 187.J) ; and Japanische Studien (1878). 

HOFMANN, AUGUST WILHELM VON (1818-1892), German 
chemist, was born at Giessen on the 8th of April 1818. Not 


intending originally to devote himself to physical science, he 
first took up the study of law and philology at Gottingen, and 
the general culture he thus gained stood him in good stead 
when he turned to chemistry, tlie study of whicli he began under 
Liebig. When, in 1845, ^ school of practical chemistry was 
started in London, under the style of the Royal College of 
Chemistry, Hofmann, largely through the influence of the Prince 
Consort, was appointed its first director. It was with some 
natural hesitation that he, then a Privatdozent at Bonn, accepted 
the position, which may well have seemed rather a precarious 
one; but the difliciilty was removed by his appointment as 
extraordinary professor at Bonn, with leave of absence for tw'o 
years, so tliat he could resume his career in Germany if his 
I English one proved unsatisfactory. Fortunately the college 
I was more or less successful, owing largely to his enthusiasm 
I and energy, and many of the men who were trained there sub- 
I sequently made their mark in chemical histor>’. But in 1864 
he returned to Bonn, and in the succeeding year he was selected 
to succeed E. Mitscherlich as professor of chemistry and director 
of the laboratory in Berlin University. In leaving England, 
of which he used to speak as his *adoptcd country, Hofmann 
was probably influenced by a combination of causes. The public 
support extended to the college of chemistry had been dwindling 
for some years, and before he left it had ceased to have an 
independent existence and had been absorbed into tlie School 
of Mines. This event he must have looked upon as a curtailment 
of Its possibilities of usefulness. But, in addition, there is only 
too much reason to suppose that he was disappointed at the 
general apathy with which his science was regarded in England. 

I No man ever realized more fully than he how entirely dependent 
on the advance of scientific knowledge is the continuation of a 
country’s material pn>spcrity, and no single chemist ever 
exercised a greater or more direct influence upon industrial 
development. In England, however, people cared for none 
of these things, and were blind to the commercial potentialities 
of scientific research. The college to which Hofmann devoted 
nearly twenty of the best years of his life was starved ; the coal- 
tar industry, which was really brought into existence by his 
work and that of his pupils under his direction at that college, 
and which with a little intelligent forethought might have been 
retained in England, was allowed to slip into the hands of 
Germany, where it is now worth millions of pounds annually ; 
and Hofmann himself was compelled to return to his native 
land to find due appreciation as one of the foremost chemists 
of his time. The rest of his life was spent in Berlin, and there 
he died on the 5th of May 1 892. That city possesses a permanent 
memorial to his name in Ilofmann House, the home of the 
German Chemical Society (of which he was the founder), which 
was formally opened in 1900, appropriately enough with an 
account of that great triumph of German chemical enterprise, 
the industrial manufacture of synthetical indigo. 

Hofmann’s work covered a wide range of organic chemistr) , 
though with inorganic bodies he did but little. liis first rc.sea.rch, 
carried out in Liebig’s laboratory at Giessen, was on coal-tar, 
and his investigation of the organic bases in coal-gas naplitha 
established the nature of aniline. This substance be usc^d to 
refer to as his first love, and it was a love to which he remained 
faithful throughout his life. His perception of the analogy between 
it and ammonia led to his famous work on the amines and 
ammonium bases and the allied organic phosphorus compounds, 
while his researches on rosaniline, which he first prejiared in 3858, 
formed the first of a series of investigations on colouring mailers 
which only ended with quinoline red in 1887. But in addition 
to the.se and numberless other investigations for which he was 
responsible the influence he exercised through his puj)il.s must 
also be taken into account. As a teacher, besides the pow'cr of 
accurately gauging the character and capabilities of those who 
studied under him, he had the faculty of infecting them with 
his own enthusiasm, and thus of stimulating them to put forward 
their best efforts. In the lecture-room hfi laid great stn^ss on 
I the importance of experimental demonstrations, paying particular 
j attention to their selection and arrangement, though, since he 
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himself was a somewhat clumsy manipulator, their actual 
exhibition was generally entrusted to his assistants. He v/as 
the possessor of a clear and graceful, if somewhat florid, style, 
which showed to special advantage in his numerous obituary 
notices or encomiums (collected and published in three volumes 
Zht Erinnerung an verangegangene Freunde, 1888). He also 
excel l(;d as a speaker, particularly at gatherings of an international 
character, for in addition to his native German he could speak 
English, French and Italian with fluency. 

5;iee Memorial J.eUures delivered before the Chemical Society ^ ^^93^ 
n;oo (Loudon, 1901). 

HOFMANN, JOHANN CHRISTIAN KONRAD VON (1810- 
1877), Lutheran theologian and historian, was bom on the 2ist 
of ilecernber 1810 at Nuremberg, and studied theology and 
histt)ry at the university of Erlangen. In 1829 he went to 
Berlin, where Schleiermacher, llengstenberg, Neandcr, Ranke 
and Kaumer were among his teachers. In 1833 he received an 
appointment to teach Hel)rcw and history in the gymnasium of 
Erlangen. In 1835 he became Repeteni, in 1838 Privatdozent 
and in 1841 professor extraordinarius in the theological faculty 
at Erlangen. In 1842 he became professor ordinarius at Ro.stock, 
but in 1845 returned once more to Erlangen as the successor of 
Gottlieb (Iiristoph Adolf von Harless (1806-1879), founder of 
the Zeiischrift fiir Protest aniismtis und Kirche,oi which Hofmann 
became one of the editors in 1846, J. F. Hdfling (1802-1853) and 
Gottfried Thomasius (1802-1875) being his collaborators. He 
was a conservative in theology, but an enthusiastic adherent of 
the progressive party in politics, and sat as member for Erlangen 
anrl Fiirth in the Bavarian second chamber from 1863 to 1868. 
lie died oTi the 20th of December 1877. 

He wrote Die siebzig Jahre des jeremias tt. diesiehzig jahrwochen 
dcs Daniel (1836); Geschichtc des Aufruhrs in den Cevennen 
(1837); Lchrhudi der W eligeschkhle fiir Gymnasien (1839), which 
became a text-book in the Protestant g>'mnasia of Bavaria; 
IVeissagung u, ErfiiUnng im alien u. neuen Testamenle(\ 2 i ^\-\%/^\ ; 
2nd ed., 1857-1860); Der Schrifibeu^eis 2nd cd., 1857 - 
i86o) ; Die heilige Schrift des neuen Testaments zusammenhdngend 
untersucht (1862-1875) ; Schulzschriften (1856-1859), in which he 
defends himself against the charge of denying the Atonement ; 
and Theologische Kthik (1878). His most important works arc 
the five last named. In theology, as in ecclesiastical polity, 
llofriiann wfis a Lutheran of an extreme type, although the 
strongly marked individuality of some of his opinions laid him 
open to repeated accusations of heterodoxy. He was the head 
of what has been called the Erlangen School, and “ in his day 
lie was unciuestionably the chief glor}' of the University of 
Erlangen (Lichtenberger). 

Sf(? the articles in Herzog-llauck's Realoncyklopddie and the 
Allgcmeine deutseke Biographie ; and c/. F. Jaclitenljorgcr, History 
of Herman Theology in the Nineteenth Century (1889) pp. 4.10-458. 

HOFMANN, MELCHIOR (c. 1498-1543/4), anabaptist, was 
liorn at Hall, in Swabia, before 1500 (Zur Linden suggests 1498). 
His biographers usually give his surname as above ; in his printed 
works it is Hoffman, in his manuscripts Hoffmann. He was 
without scholarly training, and first appears as a furrier at 
Livland. Attracted by Luther’s doctrine, he came forward 
as a lay preacher, combining business travels with a religious 
mission. Accompanied by Melchior Kinck, also a skinner or 
furrier, and a religious enthusiast, he made his way to Sweden. 
Joined by Bernard Knipperdolling, the party reached Stockholm 
in the autumn of 1524. Their fervid attacks on image worship 
led to their expulsion. By way of Livonia, Hofmann arrived 
at Dorpat in November 1524, but was driven thence in the 
following January. Making his way to Riga, and thence to 
Wittenberg, he found favour with Luther ; his letter of the 
22nd of June 1525 appears in a tract by Luther of that year. 
He was again at Dorpat in May 1526 ; later at Magdeburg. 
Returning to Wittenberg, he was coldly received ; he wrote 
there his exposition of Daniel xii.(i527). Repairing to Holstein, 
he got into the good graces of Frederick I. oi Denmark, and 
w'as appointed by royal ordinance to preach the Gospel at Kiel. 
He was extravagant in denunciation, and developed a Zwinglian 
view' of the Eucharist. Luther was alarmed. At a collocjuy of 


preachers in Flensburg (8th April 1529) Hofmann, John 
Campanus and others were put on their defence. Hofmann 
maintained (against the magic ” of the Lutherans) that the 
function of the Eucharist, like that of preaching, is an appeal 
for spiritual union with Christ. Refusing to retract, he w'as 
banished. At Strassburg to which he now turned, he was well 
received (1529) till his anabaptist development became apparent. 
He was in relations with Schwenkfeld and with Carlstadt, but 
assumed a prophetic role of his own. Journeying to East 
Friesland, (1530) he founded a community at Emdcn (1532), 
securing a large following of artisans. Despite the w'arning of 
John Trypmaker, who prophesied for him “ six months ” in 
prison, he returned in the spring of 1533 to Strassburg, where 
we hear of his wife and child. He gathered from the Apocalypse 
a vision of “ resurrections ” of apostolic Christianity, first 
under John Hus, and now' under himself. The year 1533 was 
to inaugurate the new era ; Strassburg was to be the seat of 
the New Jerusalem. In May 1533 he and others were arrested. 
Under examination, he denied that he had made common cause 
with the anabaptists and claimed to be no prophet, a mere witness 
of the Most High, but refused the articles of faith proposed to 
him by the provincial synod. Hofmann and (laus Frey, an 
anabaptist, were detained in prison, a measiire due to the terror 
excited by the Miinster episode of 1533-1534. The synod, iii 
1539, made further effort to reclaim him. The last notice of his 
imprisonment is on the 19th of November 1543; he probably 
died soon after. 

Two of his publications, with similar titles, in 1530, are note- 
worthy as having influenced Menno Simons and David Joris 
( Weissagnng vsz heiliger gbilicher geschrifft, and Prophecey odcr 
Weissagimg vsz water heiliger gbtlicher schrifft), Bock treats 
him as an antitrinitarian, on grounds which Wallace rightl)' 
deems inconclusive. With better rea.son Trechsel includes him 
among pioneers of some of the positions of Scrvetiis. His 
(.'hristology was Valentinian. While all are elected to salvation, 
only tlie regenerate may receive baptism, and those who sin 
after regeneration sin against the Holy Ghost, and cannot 
be saved. His followers were known as Hofmanniies or 
Melchiorites, 

See G. Herrmann, Essai sur la vie et Ics (krits dc M. Hofmanu 
(1852) ; F. O. znr Linden, M . Hofmann^ cin Prophet der Wiedertdufer 
I H. HolUiminn, in Allgemcine deutsche Biographie (i88o) ; 
Hegler in Haiick*s Rcalencyfilopddic (1900) ; Bock, Hist, Antitrin. 
(1776), ii.; Wallace, Antitrin, Biography (1850) iii., app. iii.; 
Trechsel, Prat. Antihin. vor F, Sdcin (1839) i. ; Barclay, Inner 
Life of Bel, Societies (1870). An alleged portrait, from an engrav- 
ing of 1608, is reproduced in tlic ai)pcndix to A. Ross, Panseheiu 

(1655). (A. G(,.^ ) 

HOFMEISTER, WILHELM FRIEDRICH BENEDICT (1824 
1877), German botanist, was born at Leipzig on the 18th of 
May 1824. He c:amc of a family engaged in trade, and after 
being educated at the Realschule of Leipzig he entered business 
as a music-dealer. Much of his botanical work was done while 
he was so employed, till in 1863 he was nominated, without 
intermediate academic steps, to the chair in Heidelberg ; thence 
he was transferred in 1872 to Tubingen, in succession to H. von 
Mohl. His first work was on the distribution of the Coniferae 
in the Himalaya, but his attention was very soon devoted to 
studying the sexuality and origin of the embryo of Phanerogams. 
HLs contributions on this subject extended from 3847 till i860, 
and they finally settled the question of the origin of the embryo 
from an ovum, as against the prevalent pollen-tube thcoiy' of 
M. J. Schlciden, for he showed that the pollen-tube does not 
itself produce the embryo, but only stimulates the ovum already 
present in the ovule. He .^oon turned his attention to the 
embryology of Br\'ophytes and Pteridophytes, and gave con- 
tinuous accounts of the germination of the spores and fertilization 
in Pilularia, Salvinia, Selaginella. Some of the main fact.s of the 
life of ferns and mosses were already known ; these, together with 
his ow'n wider observations, were worked into that great general 
pronouncement published in 1851 under the title, V ergleichcndc 
11 filer suchungen der Keimung, Entfaliung und Fruchtbildiing 
hbherer Kryptogamen und der Samenbildung der Coniferen. 
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This work will always stand in the first rank of botanical books. 
Tt antedated the Origin of Species by eight years, but contained 
facts and comparisons which could only become intelligible on 
some theory of descent. The plan of life-story common to tliem 
all, involving two alternating generations, was demonstrated 
for Liverworts, Mosses, Ferns, Equiseta, Rhizocarps, Lycopodi- 
aceae, and even Gymnosperms, with a completeness and certainty 
which must still surprise those who know the botanical literature 
of the author’s time. The conclusions of Hofmeisler remain in 
their broad outlines unshaken, but rather strengthened by later- 
acquired details. In the light of the theory of descent the 
common plan of life-history in plants apparently so diverse as 
those named acquires a special significance ; but it is one of the 
remarkable features of tliis great work that the writer himself 
does not theorize — with an unerring insight he points out his 
comparisons and states his homologies, but does not indulge in 
explanatory surmises. It is tlie typical work of an heroic age 
of plant-morphology. From 1857 till 1862 Hofmeisler wrote 
occasionally on physiological subjects, such as the ascent of sap, 
and curvatures of growing parts, but it was in morphology that 
he found his natural sphere. In 1861, in conjunction with 
other botanists, a plan was drawn up of a handbook of physio- 
logical botany, of which Hofmeisler was to be editor. Though 
the original scheme was never completed, the editor himself 
contributed two notable parts, Die Le/ire von der PfianzenzeUe 
(1867) and Allgemeine Morphologic der Ge%vdchse (1868). The 
former gives an excellent summary of the structure and relations 
of the vegetable cell as then known, but it did not greatly modify 
current views. The latter was notable for its refutation of the 
spiral theory of leaf arrangement in plants, founded by C. F. 
Schiraper and A. Braun. Hofmeisler transferred the discussion 
from the mere study of mature form t(.) the observation of the 
development of the parts, and sul>stitutcd for the “ spiral 
tendency ” a mechanical theory based upon the obser\x*d fact 
that new branchings appear over the widest gaps which exist 
between next older branchings of like nature. With this im- 
portant work Hofmeister’s period of active production closed ; 
he fell into ill-health, and retired from his academic duties some 
time before his death at Lindenau, near Leipzig, on the 12th of 
january 1877. (F. O. B.) 

HOFMEYR, JAN HENDRIK (1845-1909), South African 
politician, was bom at ('ape Town on the 4th of July 1845. 
lie was educated at the South African College, and at an early 
age turned his attention to politics, first as a journalist. He 
was editor of the Zuid Afrikaan till its incorporation with 0 ns 
Land, and of the Zuid Afrikaansche Tidjschrijl, By birth, 
education and sympathies a typical Dutch Afrikander, he set 
himself to organize the political power of his fellow-countrymen. 
This he did very eflectively, and when in 1879 he entered the 
(.‘ape parliament as member for Stellenbosch, he became the 
real leader of the Dutch party. Yet he only lield office for six 
months — as minister without portfolio in the Scanlen ministry 
from May to November 1881. He held no subsequent official 
post in the colony, though he shared with Sir 'I'luunas Upington 
and Sir ('harles Mills the honour of representing the Cape at 
the intercolonial conference of 1887. Here he supported the 
proposal for entrusting the defence of Simon s Town to Cape 
Colony, leaving only the armament to be provided by the 
imperial government, opposed trans-oceanic penny postage, 
and moved a resolution in favour of an imperial customs union. 
At the colonial conference of 1894 at Ottawa he was again one 
of the Cape representatives. In 1888 and in J889 he was a 
member of the South African customs conference. 

His chief importance as a public man was, however, derived 
from his power over the Dutch in Cape (Colony, and his control 
of the Afrikander Bond. In 1878 he had himself founded the 
“ 1‘armers’ Association,” and as the C^pe farmers were almost 
entirely Dutch the Association bec.*amc a centre of Dutch in- 
fluence. When the Bond was formed in 1882, with purely 
political aims, Hofmeyr made haste to obtain control of it, 
and in 1883 amalgamated the Farmers' Association with it. 
Under his direction the constitution of the Bond was modified 


by the elimination of the provisions inconsistent with loyalty 
to the British crown. But it remained an organization for 
obtaining the political supremacy of the Cape Dutch. (See 
Cape Colony : History^ His control over the Bond enabled 
him for many years, while free from the responsibilities of oilicc, 
to make and unmake ministers at his will, and earned for him 
the name of ‘’Cabinet-maker of South Africa.” Although 
officially the term “ Afrikander ” was explained by Hofmeyr 
to include white men of whatever race, yet in practice the 
influence of the Bond was always exerted in favour of the Dutch, 
and its power w^as drawn from the Dutch districts of Cape ( olony. 
The sympathies of the Bond were thus always strongly with 
the Transvaal, as the chief centre of Dutch influence in South 
Africa ; and Hofmeyr's position might in manv' respects be 
compared with that of Parnell at the head of the Irish Naticmalisl 
party in Great Britain. In the Bechuanaland diflicully of 1884 
Hofmeyr threw all the influence of the Bond into the scale in 
favour of the Transvaal. But in the course of the next few years 
he began to drift away from President Kruger. He resented 
the reckless disregard of Cape interests involved in Kruger's 
fiscal policy ; he feared that the 'J’ransvaal, after its sudden 
leap into prosperity upon the gold discoveries of 1886, n)ighl 
overshadow all other Dutch influences in South Africa ; above 
all he was convinced, as he showed by his action at the London 
conference, that the protection of the British navy was indis- 
pensable to South Africa, and he set his face against Kruger s 
intrigues with Germany, and his avowed intention of acquirirur 
an outlet to the sea in order to get into touch w'ith foreign 
powers. 

In 1890 Hofmeyr joined forces with Cecil Rhodes, who became 
premier of Cape (‘olony with the .support of the Bond. Hofmeyr's 
influence was a powerful factor in the conclusion of the Swaziland 
convention of 1890, as well as in stopping the “ trek ” to Banyai- 
land (Rhodesia) in 1891 — a notable reversal of the policy be 
had pursued seven years before. But the reactionary elements 
in the Bond grew alarmed at Rhodes’s imperialism, and in 1895 
Hofmeyr resigned his seat in parliament and the p)residtncy 
of the Bond. Then came the Jameson Raid, and in its wake 
there rolled over South Africa a wave of Dutch and anti-British 
feeling .such as had not b(‘en known since the days of Majuba. 
(The proclamation issued by Sir Hercules Robinson di.savowdng 
Jameson was suggested by Hofmeyr, who helped to draw up 
its terms.) Once more Hofmeyr became president of the Ik aid. 
By an alteration of the provincial constitution, all power in the 
C'^pc branch of the Bond was vested in the hands of a vigilance 
committee of three, of whom Hofmeyr and his brother were 
two. As the recognized leader of the Cape Dutch, he protested 
against such abuses as the dynamite monopoly in the Transvaal, 
and urged Kruger evtn at the eleventh hour to grant reasonable 
concessions rather than plunge into a war that might invtdvc 
Cape Afrikanderdom and the Transvaal in a common ruin. In 
July 1899 he journeyed to Pretoria, and vainly supported llu 
propo.sal of a .satisfactory franchise law, combined with a limittd 
representation of the Uitlanders in the Volksraad, and in 
September urged the Transvaal to accede to the pruptjsc.d 
joint inquiry. During the negotiations of 1899, and after tin- 
outbreak of war, the official organ of the liond, 0 ns Land, was 
conspicuous for its anti-British attitude, and its violence forccti 
Lord Roberts to suppress it in the (^pe (,'olony distri(‘t under 
martial law, Hofmeyr never associated himself publicly witl^ 
the opinions expressed by 0 ns Land, but neither did he repudiate 
them. The tide of race sympathy among his Dutch supf)orlcrs 
made his position one of great difliculty, and shortly alter the 
outbreak of war lie withdrew to Europe, and refused to act as 
a member of the ” Conciliation Committee ” which came to 
England in 1901 in the interests of the Boer republics. 

Towards the close of the war Hofmeyr returned to South Africa 
and organized the Bund forces for the general election lield in 
(^pe (Jolony at the beginning of 1904, which resulted in the 
defeat of the Bond party. Hofmeyr retained his ascendancy 
over the Cape Dutch, but now began to find himself .somewhat 
out of sympathy with the larger outlook on South African 
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affairs taken by the younger leaders of the Boers in the Transvaal. 
During 1906 he gave offence to the extreme section of the Bond 
by some criticisms of the taal and his use of English in public 
speeches. At the general election in 1908 the Bond^ still 
largely under his direction, gained a victory at the polls, but 
Hofmeyr himself was not a candidate. In the renewed move- 
ment for the closer union of the South African colonies he 
advocated federation as opposed to unification. When, however, 
the unification proposals were ratified by the Cape parliament, 
Hofmeyr procured his nomination as one of the Cape delegates 
to England in the summer of 1909 to submit the draft act of | 
union to the imperial government. He attended the conferences 
with the ofticials of the Colonial Oflice for the preparation of 
the draft act, and after the bill had become law went to Germany 
for a “ cure.'* He returned to London in October 1909, where 
he died on the ibth of that month. His body was taken to 
Cape Town for burial. 

HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, PETRUS (1802-1886), Dutch 
theologian, was bom at Leer in East Friesland, Prussia, on the 
8th of October 1802, and was educated at the Gymnasium and 
university of Groningen. For three years (1826-1829) he was 
pastor of the Reformed ("hiirch at Ulnirn, and then entered upon 
his lifelong duties as professor of theology at Groningen. With 
his colleagues L. G. Pareau, J. F. van Vordt, and W. Muurling 
he edited from 1837 to 1872 the Waarheid in Liefde, In this 
review and in his numerous books he vigorously upheld the 
orthodox faith against the Dutch “ modem theology ** move- 
ment. Many of his works were written in Latin, including 
Dispuiaiio, qua ep, ad Ilehraeos cum Paulin, epistolis comparatur 
(1826), Instilutiones historiae ecclesiae (1835), Institutio theologiae 
naturalis Encyclopaedia thenlogi christiani (1844). Others, 
in Dutch, were: The IHvine Education of Humanity up to the 
Coming of Jesus Christ (3 vols., 1846), The Nature of the Gospel 
Ministry (1S58), The Modern Theology of the Netherlands 
(1869), The Old Catholic Movement (1877). He became professor 
emeritus in 1872, and died at Groningen on the 5th of December 
1886. 

HOGARTH, WILLIAM (1697-1764), the great English 
painter and pictorial satirist, was bom at Bartholomew Close 
in I-iondon on the loth of November 1697, and baptized oil the 
28th in the church of St Bartholomew the Great. He had two 
younger sisters, Mary, bom in 1699, and Ann, bom in 1701. 
His father, Richard Hogarth, who died in 1718, was a school- 
master and literary hack, who had come to the metropolis to 
seek that fortune which had been denied to him in his native 
Westmorland. The son seems to have been early distinguished 
by a talent for drawing and an active perceptive faculty rather 
than by any close attention to the learning which he was soon 
shrewd enough to see had not made his parent prosper. “ Shows 
of all sorts gave me uncommon pleasure when an infant,** he 
says, “ and mimicry, common to all children, was remarkable in 
me. . . . My exercises when at school were more remarkable for 
the ornaments which adorned them than for the exercise itself.** 
'rhis being the case, it is no wonder that, by his own desire, 
he was apprenticed to a silver-plate engraver, Mr Ii^llis Gamble, 
at the sign of the “ Golden Angel ’* in Oanboume Street or 
Alley, Leicester Fields. For this master he engraved a shop- 
card which is still extant. When his apprenticeship began is 
not recorded ; but it must have been concluded before the 
beginning of 1720, for in April of that year he appears to have 
set up as engraver 5 n his own account. His desires, however, 
were n:>t limited to silver-plate engraving. “ Engraving on 
copper was, at twenty years of age, my utmost ambition.*’ 
For this he lacked the needful skill as a draughtsman ; and his 
account of the means which he took to supply this want, without 
too much interfering with his pleasure, is thoroughly character- 
istic, though it can scarcely be recommended as an example. 

Laying it down,’* he says, “ first as an axiom, that he who 
could by any means acquire and retain in his memory, perfect 
ideas of the subjects he meant to draw, w'ould have as clear a 
knowledge of the figure as a man who can write freely hath 
of the twenty-four letters of the alphabet and their infinite 
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combinations (each of these being composed of lines), and would 
consequently be an accurate designer, ... I therefore en- 
deavoured to habituate myself to the exercise of a sort of technical 
memory, and by repeating in my own mind, the parts of which 
objects were composed, 1 could by degrees combine and put 
them down with my pencil.” This account, it is possible, has 
something of the complacency of the old age in which it was 
written ; but there is little doubt that his marvellous power 
of seizing expression owed less to patient academical study 
than to his unexampled eye-memory and tenacity of minor 
detail. But he was not entirely without technical training, 
since, by his own showing, he occasionally “ took the life ” to 
correct his memories, and is known to have studied at Sir James 
Thomhiirs then recently opened art school. 

His first employment ” (i.e. after he set up for himself) 
“seems,” says John Nichols, in his Anecdotes, “to have been 
the engraving of arms and shop bills.” After this he was 
employed in designing “ plates for booksellers.** Of these early 
and mostly insignificant works we may pass over “ The Jittery, 
an Emblematic Print on the South Sea Scheme,” and some book 
illustrations, to pause at “ Masquerades and Operas ” (1724), 
the first plate he published on his own account. This is a 
clever little satire on contemporary follies, such as the masque- 
rades of the Swiss adventurer Heidegger, the popular Italian 
opera-singers, Rich’s pantomimes at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
last, but by no means least, the exaggerated popularity of Lord 
Burlington’s proteg6, the archite<^t painter William Kent, who 
is here represented on the summit of Burlington Gate, with 
Raphael and Michelangelo for supporters. This worthy, 
Hogarth had doubtless not learned to despise less in the school 
of his rival Sir James Thornhill. Indeed almost the next of 
Hogarth’s important prints was aimed at Kent alone, being 
that memorable burlesque of the unfortunate altarpiece designed 
by the latter for St Clement Danes, which, in deference to the 
ridicule of the parishioners, Bishop Gibson took down in 1725. 
Hogarth’s squib, which appeared subsequently, exhibits it as 
a very masterpiece of confusion and bad drawing. In 1726 he 
prepared twelve large engravings for Butler’s Hudibras. I'hese 
ne himself valued highly, and they are the best of his book 
illustrations. But he was far too individual to be the patient 
interpreter of other men’s thoughts, and it is not in this direction 
that his successes are to be sought. 

To 1727-1728 belongs one of those rare occurrences which 
have survived as contributions to his biography. He was 
engaged by Joshua Morris, a tapestry worker, to prepare a 
desi^ for the “ Element of Earth.” Morris, however, having 
heard that he was “an engraver, and no painter,” declined 
the work when completed, and Hogarth accordingly sued him 
for the money in the Westminster Court, where, on the 28th of 
May 1728, the case was decided in his (Hogarth’s) favour. It 
may have been the aspersion thus early cast on his skill as a 
painter (coupled perhaps with the unsatisfaclorjj' state of print- 
selling, owning to the unrontrofled circulation of piratical copies) 
that induced him about this time to turn his attention to the 
production of “ small conversation pieces ” {i.e. groups in oil 
of full-length portraits from 12 to 15 in. high), many of which 
are still preserved in different collections. “ This,” he says, 
“ having novelty, succeeded for a few years.” Among his 
other efforts in oil between 1728 and 1732 were ” The Wanslead 
Conversation,” “ The House of Commons examining Bambridge,” 
an infamous warden of the Fleet, and several pictures of the 
chief actors in Gay’s popular Beggar's Opera. 

On the 23rd of March 1729 he was married at old Paddington 
church to Jane Thornhill, the only daughter of Kent’s rival 
above mentioned. The match was a clandestine one, although 
I^dy Thornhill appears to have favoured it. We next hear of 
him in “ lodgings at South I-ambeth,” where he rendered some 
assistance to the then well-known Jonathan Tyers, who opened 
Vauxhall in 1732 with an entertainment styled a ridotto al 
fresco. For these gardens Hogarth painted a p<^r picture of 
Henrv' VIIT. and Anne Boleyn, and he also permitted Hayman 
to make copies of the later series of the ” Four Times of the Day.” 
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In return, the grateful Tyers presented him with a gold pass 
ticket “ In perpeluam Beneficii Memoriam” It was long thought 
that Hogarth designed this himself. M r Warwick Wroth ( Numis- 
matic Chronicle, vol. xviii.) doubts this, although he thinks it 
pr()l)able that Hogarth designed some of the silver Vauxhall 
passes which are figured in Wilkinson’s Londina iUustrata, The 
only engravings between 1726 and 1732 which need be referred 
to arc the “ Large Masquerade Ticket ” (1727), another satire 
on masquerades, and the print of “ Burlington Gate ” (1731), 
evoked by Pope’s Epistle to Lord Burlington, and defending 
f/)rd Ghandos, who is therein satirized. This print gave great 
offence, and was, it is said, suppressed. 

By 1731 Hogarth must have completed the earliest of the 
scries of moral works which first gave him his position as a great 
and original genius. This was “ A Harlot’s Progress,” the 
paintings for which, if we may trust the date in the last of the 
pictures, were fini.shed in that year. Almost immediately after- 
wards he must have begun to engrave them — a task he hud at 
first intended to leave to others. From an advertisement in 
the Country Journal ; or, the Craftsman, 2C)th of January 1732, 
the pictures were then being engraved, and from later announce- 
ments it seems clear that they were delivered to the subscribers 
early in the following April, on the 21st of which month an 
unauthorized prose description of them was published. We have 
no record of the particular train of thought which prompted 
these story-pictures ; but it may perhaps be fairly assumed 
that the necessity for creating some link of interest between 
the personages of the little “ conversation pieces ” above referred 
to, led to the further idea of connecting several groups or scenes 
so as to form a sequent narrative. “ I wished, ’ says Hogarth, 

to compose pictures on canvas, similar to representations on 
the stage.” “ 1 have endeavoured,” he says again, ” to treat 
my subject as a dramatic writer ; my picture is my stage, and 
men and women my players, who by means of certain actions 
and ge.stures are to exhibit a dumb show'^ There was never a 
more eloquent dumb show than this of the ” Harlot’s Progress.” 
In six scenes the miserable career of a woman of the town is 
traced out remorselessly from its first facile beginning to its 
shameful and degraded end. Nothing of the detail is .softened 
or abated ; the whole is acted out coram papula, with the hard, 
uncompassionate morality of the age the painter lived in, while 
the introduction here and there of one or two well-known 
cliaracters such as Colonel Charteris and Justice Gonson give a 
vivid reality to the satire. It had an immediate success. To 
say nothing of the fact that the talent of the paintings completely 
reconciled Sir James Thornhill to the son-in-law he had hitherto 
refused to acknowledge, more than twelve hundred names of 
subscribers to the engravings were entered in the artist’s book. 
On the appearance of plate iii. the lords of the trea.su ry trooped 
to the print shop for Sir John Gonson ’s portrait which it contained. 
'Fhe story was made into a pantomime by Theophilus Ciblier, 
and by someone else into a ballad opera ; and it gave rise to 
numerous pamphlets and poems. It was painted on fan-mounts 
and transferred to cups and saucers. Lastly, it was freely 
pirated. There could be no surer testimony to its popularity. 

From the MSS. of George Vertue in the Briti.sli Mu.seum 
(Add. MSS. 23069-98) it seems that during the progress of the 
plates, Hogarth was domiciled with his father-in-law, Sir James 
Thornhill, in the Middle Piazza, Covent (larden (the “ second 
house eastward from James Street ”), and it must have been 
thence that set out the historical expedition from London to 
Sheemess of which the original record still exists at the British 
Museum. This is an oblong MS. volume entitled An Account 
of what seem'd most Remarkable in the Five Days' Peregrination 
of the Fwe Folloiving Persons, vizi.. Messieurs ToihaLl, Scott, 
Hogarth, Thornhill and Forrest, Begun on Saturday May 27 th 
J7J2 and Finish'd On the 31 si of the Same Month. Abi tu et 
fac similiter. Inscription on Didwich College Porch. The journal . 
which is written by Ebenezer, the father of Garrick’s friend 
Theodosius Forrest, gives a good idea of what a “ frisk ” — as 
Johnson called it — was in tho.se days, while the illustrations 
were by Hogarth and Samuel Scott the landscape painter. 


John Thornhill, Sir James’s son, made the map. This version 
(in prose) was subsequently run into rhyme by one of Hogarth’s 
friends, the Rev. Wm. Gostling of Canterbury, and after the 
artist’s death both versions were published. In the absence 
of other biographical detail, they are of considerable interest 
to the student of Hogarth. In 1733 Hogarth moved into the 
“Golden Head” in Leicester Field.s, which, with occasional 
absences at Chiswick, he continued to occupy until his death. 
By December of this year he was already engaged upon the 
engravings of a second Progress, that of a Rake. It was not as 
successful as its predecessor. It was in eight plates in lieu of 
six. The story is unequal ; but there is nothing finer than the 
figure of the desperate hero in the Covent Garden gaming-house, 
or the admirable scenes in the P'leet pri.son and Bedlam, where 
at last his headlong career comes to its tragic termination. The 
plates abound with allusive .suggestion and covert humour ; 
but it is impossible to attempt any detailed description of them 
here. 

“ A Rake’s Progress ” was dated June 25, 1735, and the 
engravings bear the words “ according to Act of Parliament.” 
This was an act (8 Geo. 11 . cap. 13) which Hogarth had been 
instrumental in obtaining from the legislature, being stirred 
thereto by the shameless piracies of rival printsellcrs. Although 
loosely drawn, it served its purpose ; and the painter comme- 
morated his success l)y a long inscription on the plate entitled 
“Crowns, Mitres, \t.,” afterward.s used as a subscription ticket to 
the Election series. These subscription tickets to his engravings, 
let us add, are among the brightest and most vivacious of the 
artist’s productions. That to the “ Harlot’s Progre.ss ’’ was 
entitled “ Boys peeping at Nature,” w'hile the Rake's Progress 
was heralded by the delightful etching known us “ A Pleased 
Audience at a Play, or The Laughing Audience.” 

We mu.st pass more briefly over the prints which followed the 
two Progresses, noting first “ A Modem Midnight Conversation,” 
an admirable drinking .scene which comes between them in 1733, 
and the bright little plate of “ Southwark Fair,” which, although 
dated 1733, was published with “A Rake’s Progre.s.s” in 1735. 
Between these and “ Marriage d la mode," upon the pictures of 
which the painter must have been not long after at work, come the 
small prints of the “ Consultation of Physicians ” and “ Sleeping 
Congregation ” (1736), the “Scholars at a Lecture” (1737); the 
“Four Times of the Day” (1738), a series of pictures of i8lh 
century life, the earlier designs for which have been already referred 
to ; the “ Strolling Actresses dressing in a Barn ” ( 1 738), which 
Walpole held to be, “ for wit and imagination, without any 
other end, the best of all the painter’s works ” ; and finally the 
admirable plates of the Distre.st Poet painfully composing a 
poem on “Riches” in a garret, and the Enraged Musician 
fulminating from his parlour window upon a discordant orchestra 
of knife-grinders, milk-girls, ballad-singers and the rest upon the 
pavement outside. These are dated respectively 1736 and 1741. 
To this period also (i.e. the period preceding the production 
of the plates of “Marriage d la mode") belong two of those 
history pictures to which, in emulation of the Haymans and 
Thornhills, the artist was continually attracted. “ I he Pool of 
Bethesda” and the “ Good Samaritan,” “ with figures seven feet 
high,” were painted circa 1736, and presented by the artist to 
St Bartholomew’s Ho.spilal, where they remain. They were not 
masterpieces ; and it is plea.santer to think of his connexion 
with Captain Coram’s recently established Foundling Ilosj)ital 
(1739), which he aided with his money, his graver and his bru.sli, 
and for which he painted that admirable portrait of the good 
old philanthropist wliich is still, and deservedly, one of its chief 
ortiaments. 

In “ A Harlot’s Progress ” Hogarth had not strayed much 
beyond the lower walks of society, and although, in “ A Rake's 
Progress,” his hero was taken from the middle classes, he can 
scarcely be .said to have quitted those fields of observation which 
are common to every .spectator. It is therefore more remarkable, 
looking to his education and antecedents, that his mastcri)iece, 
“ Marriages la mode, ' should successfully depict, as the advertise- 
ment has it, “ a variety of modem occurrences in high life.” 
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Yet, as accurate delineation of upper class i8th century 
society, his “ Marriage d la mode ” has never, we believe, been 
seriously assailed. The countess’s bedroom, the earl’s apartment 
with its lavish coronets and old masters, the grand saloon with 
its marble pillars and grotescjue ornaments, are fully as true to 
nature as the frowsy chamber in the “ Turk’s Head Bagnio,” 
the quack-doctor’s museum in St Martin’s Lane, or the mean 
opulence of the merchant’s house in the city. And what story 
could be more vividly, more perspicuously, more powerfully told 
than this godless alliance of sues et parchemins — this miserable 
tragedy of an ill-assorted marriage ? There is no defect of in- 
vention, no superfluity of detail, no purposeless stroke. It has 
the merit of a work by a great master of fiction, with the addi- 
tional advantages which result from the pictorial fashion of the 
narrative ; and it is matter for congratulation that it is still to 
be seen by all the world in the National (iallery in London, 
where it can tell its own talc better than pages of commentary. 
'I'he engravings of Marriage d la mode'" were dated April 1745. 
Although by this time the painter found a ready market for his 
engravings, he does not appear to have been equally successful 
in selling his pictures. The people bought his prints ; but the j 
richer and not numerous connoisseurs who purchased pictures 
were wholly in the hands of the importers and nuinufacturers | 
of “ old masters,” In February 1745 the original oil paintings 
of the two Progresses, the “ Four Times of the Day ” and the 

Strolling Actresses ” were still unsold. On the last day of 
that month Hogarth disposed of them by an ill-devised kind of 
auction, the details of which may be read in Nichols’s Anecdotes^ 
for the paltry sum of £427, 7s. No better fate attended Marriage 
d la modcy' which six years later became the property of Mr Lane 
of Hillingdon for 120 guineas, being then in Carlo Maratti frames 
which had cost the artist four guineas a piece. Something of this 
was no doubt due to Hogarth’s impracticable arrangements, 
but the fact shows conclusively how completely blind his con- 
temporaries were to his merits as a painter, and how hopelessly 
in bondage to the all-powerful picture-dealers. Of these latter 
the painter himself gave a graphic picture in a letter addressed 
by him under the pseudonym of “ Britophil ’’ to the St James's 
Evening Post, in June 1737. 

But if Hogarth was not successful with his dramas on canvas, 
he occasionally shared with his contemporaries in the popularity 
of portrait painting. For a picture, executed in 1746, of (iarrick 
as Richard 111 . he was paid £200, “ which was more,” says he, 

“ than any English artist ever received for a single portrait.” 
In the same year a sketch of Simon Fraser, Lonl Lovat, after- 
wards beheaded on Tower Hill, had an exceptional su( cess. 

We must content ourselves with a brief enumeration of the 
most important of his remaining works. These are “ 'Fhe Stage 
Coach or Country Inn Yard ” (r747) ; the series of twelve plates 
entitled “ Industry and Idleness ” (1747), depicting the career 
of two London apprentices; the “Gate of Calais” (1740), 
which had its origin in a rather unfortunate visit paid to France 
by the painter after the peace of Aix-la-C'hapelle ; the “ March 
to Finchley ”(1750) ; “ Beer Street,” ” Gin l.ane ’* and the ” Four 
Stiiges of Cruelty” (1751); the admirable representations of 
election humours in the days of Sir Robert Walpole, entitled 
” Four Prints of an Election ” (1755 -1758); and the plate of 
” Credulity, Superstition and Fanaticism, a Medley” (1762), 
adapted from an earlier unpublished design called ” Enthusiasm 
Delineated.” Besides these must be chronicled three more 
essays in the ” grekt style of history painting,” viz. “ Paul 
before Felix,” “ Moses brought to Pharaoh’s Daughter ” and the 
Altarpiet'e for St Mary Redcliffc at Bristol. I'he first two were 
engraved in 1751-1752, the last in 1794. A subscription ticket to 
the earlier pictures, entitled Paul before Felix Burlesqued,” had 
a popularity far greater than that of the prints themselves. 

In 1745 Hogarth painted that admirable portrait of himself 
with his dog Trump, which is now in the National Gallery. In 
a corner of this he had drawn on a palette a serpentine curve 
with the words “ The Line of Beauty.” Much inquiry ensued 
as to the meaning of this hieroglyphic ; and in an unpropitious 
hour the painter resolved to explain himself in writing. The 
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result was the well-known Analysis of Beauty (1753), a treatise 
to fix the fluctuating ideas of Taste,” otherwise a desultory 
essay having for pretext the precept attributed to Michelangelo 
that a figure should be always “ Pyramidall, Serpent like and 
multiplied by one two and three.” The fate of the book was 
what might have been expected. By the painter’s adherents 
it was praised as a final deliverance upon aesthetics ; by his 
enemies and professional rivals, its obscurities, and the minor 
errors which, notwithstanding the benevolent efforts of literary 
friends, the work had not escaped, were made the subject of 
endless ridicule and caricature. It added little to its author’s 
fame, and it is perhaps to be regretted that he ever undertook 
it. Moreover, there were further humiliatioas in store for him. 
In 1759 the success of a little picture called “The Indy’s Last 
Stake,” painted for Lord Charlemont, procured him a commission 
from Sir Richard Grosvenor to paint another picture “ upon 
the same terms.” Unhappily on this occa.sion he deserted his 
own field of genre and social satire, to select the story from 
Boccaccio (or rather Dry den) of Sigismunda weeping over the 
heart of her murdered lover Guiscardo, being the subject of a 
picture in Sir Luke Schaub’s collection by Furini which had 
recently been sold for £400. 'I’he picture, over which he spent 
much time and patience, was not regarded as a success ; tmd 
Sir Richard rather meanly shuffled out of his bargain upon the 
plea that “ the l onstantly having it before one’s eyes, would be 
too often occasioning melancholy ideas to arise in one’s mind.” 
Sigismunda, therefore, much to the artist’s mortification, and 
the delight of the malicious, remained upon his hands. As, by 
her husband’s desire, his widow valued it at £500, it found no 
purchaser until after her death, w^hen the Boydells bought it 
for 56 guineas. It was exhibited, with others of Hogarth’s 
pictures, at the Spring Gardens exhibition of 1761, for the 
catalogue of which Hogarth engraved a Head-piece and a 'J ail- 
piece which are still the delight of collectors ; and finally, Iiy 
the bequest of Mr J. IL Anderdon, it passed in 1879 
National Gallery, where, in spite of theatrical treatment and 
a repulsive theme, it still (‘ommands admiration for its colour, 
drawing and expression. 

In 1761 Hogarth was sixty -five >'cars of age, and he had but 
three years more to live. These three years were embittered 
by an unhappy quarrel with his quondam friends, John Wilkes 
and ( hurchill the poet, over which most of his biographers are 
contented to pass rapidly. Having succeeded John Thornhill 
in 1757 as Serjeant painter (to which post he was reappointed 
at the accession of George Ilf.), an evil genius prompted him 
in 1762 to do some “ timed ” thing in the ministerial interest, and 
he accordingly published the indifferent satire of “ The Times, 
plate i.” This at once brought him into collision with Wilkes 
and Churchill, and the immediate result was a violent attack 
upon him, both as a man and an artist, in the opposition North 
Briton, No. 17. The alleged decay of his powers, the miscarriage 
of Sigismunda, the cobbled composition of the Analysis, were 
all discussed with scurrilous malignity by those who had known 
his domestic life and learned his weaknesses. The old artist 
wa.s deeply wounded, and his health was failing. Early in the 
next year, however, he replied by that portrait of Wilkes which 
will for ever carry his squinting features to posterity. Ghun'hill 
retaliated in July by a savage Epistle to W illiam Hogarth, to whic h 
the artist rejoined by a print of Churchill as a bear, in tom bands 
and ruffles, not the most successful of his works. ” The pleasure, 
and pecuniary advantage,” writes Hc:)garth manfully, “ w'hich 
1 derived from these tw^o engravings ” (of Wilkes and Churchill), 
” together with occasionally riding on horseback, restored me 
to as much health as can be expected at my time of life.” He 
produced but one more print, that of ” Finis, or The Bathos,” 
March 1764, a strange jumble of ” fag ends,” intended as a 
tail-piece to his collected prints ; and on the 26th October of 
the same year he died of an aneurism at his house in Leicester 
Square. His wife, to whom he left his plates as a chief source 
of income, survived him until 1789. lie w'as buried in Chiswic^k 
churchyard, where a tomb was erected to him by his friends 
in 1771, with an epitaph by Garrick. Not far off, on the road 
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to C'hiswick Gardens, still stands the little red-brick Georgian 
villa in which from September 1749 until his death he spent 
the summer seasons. After many vicissitudes and changes of 
ownership it was purchased in 1902 by Lieut. -Colonel Shipway 
of Chiswick, who turned it into a Hogarth museum and preserved 
it to the nation. 

From such records of him as survive, Hogarth appears to have 
been much what from his portrait one might suppose him to 
have been — a blue-eyed, honest, combative little man, thoroughly 
insular in his prejudices and antipathies, fond of flattery, sensitive 
like most satirists, a good friend, an intractable enemy, ambitious, 
as he somewhere says, in all things to be singular, and not always 
accurately estimating the extent of his powers. With the art 
connoisseurship of his day he was wholly at war, because, as he 
believed, it favoured foreign mediocrity at the expense of native 
talent ; and in the heat of argument he would probably, as he 
admits, often come “ to utter blasphemous expressions against 
the divinity even of Raphael Urbino, Correggio and Michel- 
angelo.” But it was rather against the third-rate copies of 
third-rate artists — the “ ship-loads of dead Christs, Holy 
Families and Madonnas ” — that his indignation was directed ; 
and in speaking of his attitude with regard to the great masters 
of art, it is well to remember his words to Mrs Piozzi : — “ The 
connoisseurs and I are at war, you know ; and because I hate 
them, they think 1 hate Titian — and let them ! ” 

But no doubt it was in a measure owing to this hostile attitude 
of his towards the all-powerful picture-brokers that his con- 
temporaries failed to recognize adequately his merits as a painter, j 
and persisted in regarding him as an ingenious humorist alone. 
Time has reversed that unjust sentence. He is now held to have i 
been a splendid painter, pure and harmonious in his colouring, | 
wonderfully dexterous and direct in his handling, and in his 
(X)niposition leaving little or nothing to be desired. As an en- 
graver his work is more conspicuous for its vigour, spirit and 
intelligibility than for finish and beauty of line, lie desired that | 
il. should tell its own tale plainly, and bear the distinct impress of 
his individuality, and in this he thoroughly succeeded. As a I 
draughtsman his skill has sometimes been debated, and his work 
at times undoubtedly bears marks of haste, and even carelessness. 
Jf, however, he is judged by his best instead of his worst, he 
will not be found weanling in this respect. But it is not after 
all as a draughtsman, an engraver or a painter that he claims 
his unique position among English artists — it is as a humorist 
and a satirist upon canvas. Regarded in this light he has never 
been equalled, whether for his vigour of realism and dramatic 
power, his fancy and invention in the decoration of his story, 
or his merciless anatomy and exposure of folly and wickedness. 
If we regard him — as he loved to regard himself — as “ author ” 
rather than “ artist,” his place is witli the great masters of 
literature, — with the Thackerays and Fieldings, the Cervantes 
and Mo litres. 

Au THOKiTJES. — The main body of Hogarth literature is to be found 
in tlie autobiographical Memoranda published l)y John Ireland in 
1708, and in thtr successive Anecdotes of the antitpiary Jolm Nichols. 
Much minute infonnatitm has also been collected in F. G. Stephens's 
Catalogue of the Satirical Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
But a copious bibliogra])hy of books, ])ainphlets, &c., relating to 
Hogarth, together with detailed catalogues of his paintings and 
prints, will be found in the Memoir of Jlogarth by Austin Hobson. 
First issued in 1879, this was reprinted and expanded in 1891, 1897, 
1902 and finally in 1907. Pictures by Hogarth from private collec- 
tions are constantly to be found at tlie annual exlhlntions of the Old 
Masters at Burlington House ; but most of the best-known works 
have permanent jioines in i)ul)lic galleries. “ Marriage d la mode” 

“ Sigismunda," ” Lavinia Fenton/’ the “ Shrimp Girl,'* the " Gate 
of Calais," the portraits of himself, his sister and liis servants, are 
all in the National Gallery ; the ‘‘ Rake's Progress " and the Klection 
Series, in the Soane Museum ; and the " March to Finchley " and 
‘ ^ Captiin Coram ” in the Foundling. There are also notable pictures in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambritlge and the National Portrait 
Gallery. At the Print Room in the British Museum there is also a 
very intere.sting set of sixteen designs for the series called " Industry 
and Idleness," the majority of winch formerly belonged to Horace 
Walpole. (A, D.) 

HOGG, JAMES (1770-1835), Scotti.sh poet, known a.s the 
“ Ettrick Shepherd,” was baptized at Ettrick in Selkirkshire 


on the 9th of December 177®* ancestors had been shepherds 
for centuries. He receiv'ed hardly any school training, and 
.seems to have had difficulty in getting books to read. After 
spending his early years herding sheep for different masters, he 
was engaged as shepherd by Mr Laidlaw, tenant of Blackhousp, 
in the parish of Yarrow, from 1790 till 1799. He was treated 
with great kindness, and had access to a large collection of 
books. When this was exhausted he subscribed to a circulating 
library in Peebles. While attending to his flock, he spent a 
great deal of time in reading. He profited by the corn pa n> of 
his master’s sons, of whom William laidlaw is known as the 
friend of Scott and the author of Lucy's Flitiin\ Hogg's first 
printed piece was “ The Mistakes of a Night ” in the Scots 
Magazine for October 1794, and in 1801 he published his Scottish 
Pastorals. In 1802 Hogg became acquainted with Sir Walter 
Scott, who was then collecting materials for his Border Minstrelsy. 
On Scott's recommendation Constable publi.shcd Hogg’s mis- 
cellaneous poems {The Mountain Bard) in 1807. By this work, 
and by The Shepherd's Guide, being a Practical Treatise on the 
Diseases of Sheep, Hogg realized about £300. With lliis money 
he unfortunately embarked in farming in Dumfriesshire, ami 
in three years was utterly ruined, having to abandon all his 
effects to his creditors. He returned to Ettrick, only to find 
that he could not even obtain employment as a shepherd ; so 
he set off in February 1810 to push his fortune in Edinburgh 
a.*; a literary adventurer. In the same year he published a collec- 
tion of .songs, The Forest Minstrel, to which he was iJie largest 
contributor. 'Jhis book, being dedicated to the countess of 
Dalkeith (afterwards dia hess of Buccleuch), and recommended 
to her notice by Scott, was rewarded with a present of joo 
guineas. He then began a weekly periodical, 2 'he Spy, which 
he continued from September 18 jo till August 1811. The 
appearance of The Queen's Wake in 1813 established Ihigg’s 
reputation as a poet ; Byron recommended it to John Miirra\ , 
who brought out an Pmglish edition. The scene of the poem 
is laid in 1561 ; the queen is Mary Stuart ; and the “ wake ” 
provides a .simple framework for seventeen poems sung by ri\'al 
bards. It was followed by the Pilgrims of the Sun (j8j 5), ami 
Mador of the Moor (1816). The duc hess of Biicclcuch, on her 
death-bed (1814), had asked her hu.sband to do something for 
the Ettrick bard ; and the duke gave him a lease for life of the 
farm of Altrive in Yarrow, consisting of about 70 acres of moor- 
land, on which the poet built a house and spent the last years 
of his life. In order to obtain money to slock his farm Hogg 
a.sked various poets lo contribute to a volume of verse whic h 
should l)e a kind of poetic " benefit ” for iumself. Failing in 
his applications he wrote a volume of parodie.s, published in 
181*6, as 2 'he Poetic Mirror^ or the Living Bards oj Great Britain. 
He took poscssion of his farm in 1817 ; but his literary exertions 
were never relaxed. Before 1820 he had wriUi;n the prose tales 
of The Brimmie of Bodsheck (1818) and two volumes of Winter 
Evening Tales (1820), besides collecting, editing and writing 
part of two volumes of The Jacobite Relics of Scotlafid (18J9- 
1821), and contributing largely to Blackwood's Magazine. The 
Chaldee MS.,” which appeared in Blackwood' s Magazine (October 
1817), and gave such offence that it was immediately withdrawn, 
w^as largely Hogg’s work. 

In 1820 he married Margaret rhillip.s, a lady of a good Annan- 
dale family, and found himself po.s.sessed of about £1000, a 
good hou.se and a well-stocked farm. Hogg's connexion with 
Blackwood's Magazine kej)i him continually before the piibli* ; 
his contributions, whicJi include the be.st of his prose works, 
were collected in the Shepherd's Calendar (1829). w it and 
mischief of some of his literary friends made free with his name 
as the Shepherd ” of the Noctes Ambrosianae, and represented 
him in ludicrous and grote.sque aspects ; but the cffei t of the 
whole was favoural)lc to his popularity. “ Whatever may be 
the merits of the picture of the Shepherd [in the Nodes Atu^ 
brosianae\ ~am\ no one will deny its power and genius,” writes 
Profe.s.sor Vcitch " it is true, all the .same, that this Shepherd 
was not the Shepherd of Ettrick or the man James Hogg. He 
was neither a Socrates nor a PaJ.staff, neither to be credited 
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with the wisdom and lofty idealizings of the one, nor with the 
characteristic humour and coarseness of the other.’’ The Three 
Perils of Woman (1820), and The Three Perils of Man (1822), 
were followed in 1825 by an epic poem, Quce^t Nynde, which 
was unfavourably received. He visited London in 1832, and was 
much lionized. On his return a public dinner was given to him 
in Peebles, — Professor Wilson in the chair, — and he acknow- 
Icdi^ed that he had at last “ found fame.” His health, however, 
was seriously impaired. With his pen in his hand to the la.st, 
Hogg in 1834 publi.shed a volume of Lay Sermons, and The 
Domestic Manners and Private Life of Sir Walter Scott, a hook 
which Lockhart regarded as an infringement on his rights. 
In 1835 appeared three volumes of Tales of the Wars of Montrose. 
Hogg died on the 21st of November 1835, and was buried in 
the churchyard of his native parish Ettrick. His fame had 
.seemed to fill the whole district, and was brightest at its close ; 
lii.s pre.scncc was associated with all the border sports and 
testivities ; and as a man James Hogg was ever frank, joyous 
and charitable. It is mainly as a great peasant poet that he 
Jives in literature. Some of his lyrics and minor poem.s — his 

Skylark,” “ When the Kye comes Hame,” his verses on the 

Goraet ” and ” Evening Star,” and his “ Address to Lady 
Ann Scott ” — are exquisite. The Queen's Wake unites his 
chiiriicteristic excellences — his command of the old romantic 
ballad style, his graceful fairy mythology and his aerial flights 
of imagination. Jn tlie fairy story of Kilmeny in this work 
Hogg seems completely transformed ; he is absorbed in the 
ideal and supernatural, and writes under direct and immediate 
inspiration. 

Se(? HogR\s Memoir of the Author’s Life, written by himself,” 
prefixed to the 3rd edition (1821) of The Mountain Bard, also 
Memorials of James the Btlrich Shepherd, edited by his daughter, 
Mrs M, C;. (lardeii (onljirged edition with j)rcface by Professor Vcitoli. 
1903)1 and Sir G. B. S. Douglas, James Hogg (iSgo) in the “Famous 
Scots ’* scries ; also The Poems of James Hogg, selected by William 
Wallace (1903). John Wilson (” Christopher North ”) had a real 
affection for Hogg, l)ut for some reason or other iniwle no u.se of the 
materials placed in his hands for a biography of the poet. The 
memoir mentioned on the title-page of the Works (1838-18-10) nevi^r 
appeared, and the memoir prefixed to the edition of Hogg’s works 
published by Blackie <& Co. (1805) was written by the Jiev. Thomas 
rhomp.son. Sec idso Wilson's Noctes Amhrosianae ; Mrs Oliphant's 
.hmats of a Publishing House, vol. i, chap. vii. ; Ciiliillan's First 
(laJlcry 0} Literary Portraits -, Cuuninghain's Biog. and Grit. Hist, of 
l it> ", and the general index to Blackwood's Magazine. A collected 
edition of Hogg’s Tales appeannl in 1837 in (> vols., and a second in 
1831 ; his Poetical IPor/fs were ])uhlished in 1822, 1838-18.10 and 
1803 r8(i(>. For iin admirable account of the social entertainments 
Hogg used to give in Kdinlnirgh, sec Memoir of Robert Chambers 
(1874), by Dr William Chamliers, yip. 263 270. 

HOOG, THOMAS JEFFERSON (1792-1862), Engli.sh man of 
letters, tvas bom at Norton, Durham, on the 24th of May 1792. 
He was educated at Durham grammar si'hool and at I’nivcrsity 
C'ollege, Oxford. Here he bet'ame the intimate friend of the 
poet Shelley, with whom in 1811 he was expelled from the 
university for refusing to disclaim connexion with the author- 
ship of the pamphlet The Necessity for Atheism. He was then 
sent to study law at York, where he remained for six months. 
Hogg's behaviour to Harriet Shelley interrupted his relations 
with her husband for some time, but in 1813 friendship 
was renewed in London. In 1817 Hogg was called to the bar, 
and became later a revising barrister. In 1844 he inherited 
£2000 under Shelley’s will, and in 1855, in accordance with 
the wishes of the^ poet's family, began to write Shelley’s 
biography. The first two volumes of it were published in 1858, 
but they proved to be far more an autobiography than" a 
biography, and Shelley’s representatives refu.sed Hogg further 
access to the materials nece.s.sary for it.s completion. Hogg died 
on the 27th of August 1862. 

HOGMANAY, the name in Scotland and some parts of the 
north of England for New Year’s Eve, as also for the cake then 
given to the children. On the morning of the 31st of December 
the children in small bands go from door to door singing : 

” Hogmanay 
T rollolay 

Gie’s o’ your white bread aud nane o' your grey ” ; 


and begging for small gifts or alms. These usually take the 
form of an oaten cake. The derivation of the term has been 
much disputed. Cotgrave (1611) says : ” It is the voice of 
the country folks begging small presents or New Year’s gifts 
. ^ . an ancient term of rejoicing derived from the Druids, 
who were wont the first of each January to go into the wood.s, 
where, having sacrificed and banquetted together, they gathered 
mistletoe, esteeming it excellent to make beasts fruitful and 
most soverayne against all poy.son.” And he connects the word, 
through such Norman French forms as hoguinane, with the old 
French aguilanneuf, which he explains as au gui-V an-tieuf , “ to 
the mistletoe I the New Year 1 ” — this being (on his interpreta- 
tion) the Dniidical salutation to the coming year as the revellers 
issued from the woods armed with boughs of mi.stletoe. But 
though this explanation may be accepted as containing the 
truth in referring the word to a French original, Cotgrave’s 
detailed etymology is now repudiated by scientific philologists, 
and the identical French aguilanneuf remains, like it, in 
oKscurity. 

HOGSHEAD, a cask for holding liquor or other commodities, 
such as tobacco, sugar, molasses, &c. ; also a liquid measure 
of capacity, varying with the contents. As a measure for beer, 
cider, &c., it equals 54 gallons. A statute of Richard III. (1483) 
fixed the hogshead of wine at 63 winc-gallons, i.e. 524 imperial 
gallons. The etymology of the word has been much disciusscd. 
According to Skeat, the origin is to be found in the name for a 
cask or liquid measure appearing in various forms in several 
Teutonic languages, in Dutch oxlwoft (modern okshoofd), Dun. 
oxehoved, O. Swed. oxhufvod, &c. The word .should therefore 
be “ oxhead,” and “ hogshead ” is a mere corruption. It has 
been suggested that the name arose from the branding of such 
a measure W9lh the head of an ox (sec Notes and Queries, series 
iv. 2, 46, note by II. Tiedeman). 'I'he Neiv English Dictionary 
does not attempt any explanation of the term, and takes 
“ hogshead ” as the original form, from which the forms in other 
languages have been corrupted. The earlier Dutch forms 
huke.shovet and hoekshool are nearer to the English form, and, 
further, the Dutch for “ ox ” is os. 

HOHENASPERG, an ancient fortress of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Wiirttemberg, 10 m. N. of Stuttgart, is .situated 
on a conical hill, tioo ft. high, overlooking the town of Asperg. 
It was formerly strongly fortified and was long the state prison 
of the kingdom of Wiirttemberg. Among the man)' who have 
been interned here may be mentioned the notorious Jew financier, 
Joseph Siiss-Oppenheimer (1692-1738) and the poet C. F. 1 ). 
Schubart (1739--1791). It is now a reformatory. Ilohenaspcrg 
originally belonged to the counts of ( alw ; it next pas.sed to 
the counts palatine of "iiibingen and from them was acquired 
in 1308 by Wiirttemberg. In 1535 the fortifications were 
extended and .strengthened, and in 1635 the town was taken 
by the Imperialists, who occupied it until 1649. 

See Siclion, Die .Staaisgefangenen von Hohena.sperg [StuHgSirt, 1899) ; 
ami Bitiart, Geschichte der Wurttembergischen Feste Hohenasperg 
(.Stuttgart, 1858). 

HOHENFRIEDBERG, or HoHENFRiEi>EnERG, a village of 
Silesia, about 6 m. from the small town of Striegau. It gives 
its name to a battle (also called the battle of Striegau) in the 
War of the Austrian Succession, fought on the 3rd of June 1745 
between the Prussians under Frederick the Great and the 
Austrians and Saxons commanded by Prince C harles of Lorraine. 
In May the king, whose army had occupied extended winter 
quarters in Silesia, had dravm it together into a position about 
Neisse whence he could manceuvre against the Austrians, 
whether they invaded Silesia by Troppau or Glatz, or joined 
their allies (who, under the duke of Weissenfels, were on the 
upper Elbe), and made their advance on Schweidnitz, Breslau 
or Liefpitz. On the Austrians concentrating towards the Elbe, 
Frederick gradually drew his army north-westward along the 
I edge of the mountain country until on the ist of June it was 
I near Schweidnitz. At that date the Austro-Saxons were ad- 
vancing (very slowly owing to the poorness of the roads and 
the diktoriness of the Saxon artillery train) from Waldenburg 
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and Landshut through the mountains, heading for Striegau. 
After a few minor skirmishes at the end of May, Frederick had 
made up his mind to offer no opposition to the passage of the 
Allies, but to fall upon them as they emerged, and the Prussian 
army was therefore kept concentrated out of sight, while only 
selected officers and patrols watched the debouches of the 
mountains. On the other hand the Allies had no intention of 
delivering battle, but meant only, on emerging from the 
mountains, to take up a suitable camping position and thence 
to interpose between Breslau and the king, believing that “ the 
king was at his wits’ end, and, once the army really began its 
retreat on Breslau, there would be frightful consternation in 
its ranks.” But in fact, as even the coolest observers noticed, 
the Prussian army^was in excellent spirits and eager for the 
“ decisive affair ” promised by the king. On the 3rd of June, 
watched by the invisible patrols, the Austrians and Saxons 
emerged from the hills at Hohenfriedberg with bands playing 
and colours flying. Their advanced guard of infantry and 
cavalry spread out into the plain, making for a line of hills 
spreading north-west from StriegaU, where the army was to 
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encamp. But the main body moved slowly, and at last Prince 
diaries and Weissenfels decided to put off the occupation of 
the line of hills till t he morrow. The army bivouacked therefore 
in two separate wings, the Saxons (with a few Austrian regiments) 
between (lunthersdorf and Pilgrarnshain, the Austrians near i Nassau charged and drove the Austrians in disorder towards 


this promptly retired in order to avoid being siirroi.nded. 
Dumoulin then posted artiller>' on the slope? of the hill and 
deployed his six grenadier battalions facing the village. 1 he 
leading cavalr>' of the main army came up and deployed on 
Dumoulin’s left front in open rolling ground. Meantime the 
duke of Weissenfels had improvised a line of defence, posting 
his infantry in the marshy ground and about Pilgrarnshain, 
and his cavalry, partly in front of Pilgrarnshain and partly on 
the intervening space, opposite that of the Prussians. r*ul 
before the marshy ground was effectively occupied by the duke’s 
infantry, his cavalry had been first shaken by the fire of 
Dumoulin ’s guns on the Spilzberg and a lieavy batter)^ that 
was brought up on to the Grabener Fuchsberg, and then charged 
by the Prussian right-wing cavalry, and in the melee the Allies 
were gradually driyen in confusion off the battlefield. 1'he 
cavalry battle was ended by 6.30 a.m., by which time Diimoulin’s 
grenadiers, stiffened by the line regiment Anhalt (the ” Old 
Dessauer’s ” own), were vigorously attacking the garden hedges 
and walls of Pilgrarnshain, and the Sax(m and Austrian infantry 
in the marsh was being attacked by Prince Dietrii h of Dessau 
with the right wing of the king’s infantry. The line infantry 
of those days, however, did not work easily in bad ground, 
and the Saxons were steady and well drilled. After an 
hour’s fight, well supported by the guns and continually 
reinforced as the rest of the army clr)sed up, the prince 
expelled the enemy from the marsh, while Dumoulin 
drove the light troops out of Pilgrarnshain. By 7 a.m. the 
Saxons, forming the left wing of the allied army, were in 
full retreat. 

While his allies were being defeated. Prince Charles of 
T^irrainc had done nothing, believing tlmt the cannonade 
was merely .'in outpost affair for the possession of the 
Spitzberg. llis generals indeed had drawn out their 
respective commands in order of battle, the infantry south 
of Gunthersdorf, the cavalry near Thomaswaldau, but 
tliey had no authority to ad\ance without orders, and 
.stood inactive, while, i m. aw^ay, the Prussian columns 
wrere defiling over the vStriegau Water. This phase (d 
the king’s advance was the mo.st delicate of all, and the 
moment that he hoard from l^rince Dietrich that the 
marsh was captured he stopped the northw^ard flow of his 
bat talions and swung them w^estward, the left wu’ng cavalr\' 
having to cover their deployment. But wlien t ne-third 
of this ravali*}^ only had (Tossed at T(‘ichau the bridge 
broke. For a time the advanced squadrons were in grc'at 
danger. But they charged boldly, and a disjointed cavalry 
battle began, during which (Ziethen’s hussars having dis- 
covered a ford) the rest of the left-wing euvalry was able to 
eross. At last 25 intact sqiiadnms under Lieiit.-General \’on 


Hohenfriedberg. This action was the more creditable to the 
victors in that 45 stjuadrons in 3 separate fractions defeated a 
mass of 60 squaiirons that stood already deployed to meet them. 

Meanwhile the Prussian infantry ciflumns of the centre and 
left had cro.s.sed Striegau Water and deployed to their left, and 


Hausdorf. Thev were about 70,000 strong, P>ederirk 65,000. 

The king had made his arrangements in good time, aided by 
the enemy’s slowness, and in the evening he issued simple orders 
to move. About 9 p.m. the Prussians marched off from Alt- 
Jauernigk towards Striegau, the guns on the road, the infantry 
and cavalry, in long open ('olumns of companies and squadrons, j by 8.30 they were advancing on Gunthersdorf and the Austrian 
over the fields on either side — a night march well remembered infantr\^ .south of tlial place. Frederick s purpose was to roll 
by contrast with others as having been executed in perfect | up the enemy from their inner flank, and while Prince Dietricrh, 
order. Meanwhile General Dumoulin, who commanded an • wo*th most of the troops that had forced the Saxons out ol the 
advanced detachment between Striegau and Stanowitz, broke • marsh, pursued Weissenfels, two regiments of his and one of 
camp silently and moved into position below the hill north-west [ Dumoulin’s were brought over to the left wing and sent against 
of Striegau, which was found to be occupied hiy Saxon light : the north side of Gunthersdorf. In the course of the general 
infantry outposts. The king’s orders were for Dumoulin and i forward movement, which was made in what was for those 
the right wing of the main army to deploy and advance towards | days a ver>' irregular line, a wide gap opened up between the 
Haslicht against the Saxons, and for the left wing infantry to ; centre and left, behind w'hich 10 squadrons of the Bayreuth 


prolong the line from the marsh to Gunthersdorf, covered by 
the left-wing cavalry on the plain neir Thomaswaldau. On 
the side of the Austrians, the outlying hussars are .said to have 
noticed and reported the king’s movement, for the night was 
clear and starlit, but their report, if made, was ignored. 

At 4 A.M. Dumoulin advanced on Pilgrarnshain, neglecting 
the fire of the Saxon outpost on the Spitzberg, whereupon 


dragoon regiment, with Lieut.-General von (Jesslcr, took up 
their position. Thus the line advanced. The gremuliers on the 
extreme left cleared Thomaswaldau, and their fire galled the? 
Austrian squadrons engaged in the cavalr>' battle to the south. 
'ITien Giinthersdorf, attacked on three sid(is, was also evacuated 
by the enemy. But although Frederick rode back from the 
front saying the battle is won,” the Prussian infantr>^, in spite 
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of its superioE fire discipline^ failed for some time to master the 
defence, and suffered heavily from the eight close-range volleys 
they received, one or two regiments losing 40 and 50 % of their 
strength. Tlie Austrians, however, suffered still more ; feeling 
themselves isolated in the midst of the victorious enemy, they 
began to waver, and at the psychological moment Gessler and 
the Bayreuth dragootis charged into their ranks and “ broke 
the equilibrium.” These 1500 sabres scattered twenty battalions 
of the enemy and brought in 2500 prisoners and 66 Austrian 
colours, and in this astounding charge they themselves lost no 
more than 94 men. By nine o’clock the battle was over, and 
the wrecks of the Austro-Saxon army were retreating to the 
mountains. The Prussians, who had been marching all night, 
were too far spent to pursue. 

The loss of the allies was in all 15,224, 7985 killed and wounded, 
and 7239 prisoners, as well as 72 guns and 83 standards and colours. 
7‘he Prussians lost 4OO6 killed and wounded, 71 missing. 

HOHENHEIM, a village of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Wiirttemberg, 7 m. S. of Stuttgart by rail. Pop. 300. It came 
in 1768 from the counts of Hohenheim to the dukes of Wurttem- 
berg, and in 1785 Duke Karl Kugen built a country^ house here. 
This house with grounds is now the seat of the most important 
agricultural college in Germany; it was founded in 1817, was 
raised to the position of a high school in 1865, and now ranks 
as a technical high school with university status. 

Sw. Frdhlich, Das Schloss und die Akademie Hohenheim (Stuttgart, 
1870). 

HOHENLIMBURG, a town of Germany, on the Lenne, in 
the Prussian prov. of Westphalia, 30 m. by rail S.E. of Dortmund. 
Pop. (1905) 12,790. It has two Iwangelical churches, a Roman 
('atholic church and a .synagogue. 'I'he town is the seat of various 
iron and metal industries, while dyeing, cloth-making and linen- 
weaving are also carried on here. It is the chief town of the 
county of Limburg, and formerly belonged to the counts of 
Limburg, a family which became extinct in 1508. Later it 
passed to the counts of Bentheim-Tecklenburg. The castle of 
Hohenlimburg, which overlooks the town, is now the residence 
of Prince Adolf of Bentheim-Tecklenburg. 

HOHENLOHE, a German princely family which took its name 
from the district of Hohenlohe in Franconia. At first a count- 
ship, its two branches were raised to the rank of principalities 
of the Empire in 1744 and 1764 respectively; in 1806 they 
lost their independence and their lands now form part of the 
kingdoms of Bavaria and of Wiirttemberg. At the time of 
the mediatization the area of Holienlohe was 680 sq. m. and its 
estimated population was 108,000, The family is first mentioned 
in the J2th century as possessing the castle of Hohenloch, or 
Hohenlohe, near Uflenheim, and its influence was soon perceptible 
in several of the Franconian valleys, including those of the 
Kocher, the Jagst and the Tauber. Henry 1 . (d. J183) was the 
first to take the title of count of Hohenlohe, and in 1230 his 
grandsons, Gottfried and (’onrad, supporters of the emperor 
Frederick II., founded the lines of Hohenlohe — Hohenlohe and 
Hohenlohe-Brauneck, names taken from their respective castles. 
The latter became extinct in 1390, its lands passing later to 
Brandenburg, while the former was divided into several branches, 
only two of which, however, Hohenlohe -Weikersheim and 
Hohenlohe-Uffenheim-Speckfeld, need be mentioned here. 
Hohenlohe-Weikershcim, descended from Count Kraft I. 
(d. 1313), also underwent several divisions, tliat which took 
place after the deaths of (bunts Albert and George in 1551 
being s|>ecially impbrtant. At this time the lines of Hohenlohe- 
Neuenstein and Hohcnlohe-Waldenburg were founded by the • 
.sons of Count George. Meanwhile, in 1412, the family of i 
Ilohenlohe-liffenheim-Speckfeld had become extinct, and its 
lands had j)assed through the marriages of its heiresses into 
other families. 

The existing branches of the Hohenlohe family are descended 
from the lines of Hohenlohe-Neuenstein and Hohenlohe- Waldcn- 
burg, established in 1551. The former of these became Pro- 
testant, while the latter remained Catholic. Of the family 
of Hohenlohe-Neuenstein, which underwent several partitions 
and inherited Gleichen in 1631, the senior line became extinct 


in 1805, while in 1701 the junior line divided itself into three 
branches, those of Langenburg, Ingelfingen and Kirchberg. 
Kirchberg died out in 1861, but members of the families of 
Hohenlohe- I-angenburg and Hohenlohe -Ingelfingen are still 
alive, the latter being represented by Uie branches of Hohenlohe- 
Ingelfingen and Hohenlohe-Ohringen. The Roman Catholic 
family of Hohenlohe- Waldenburg was soon divided into three 
branches, but two of these had died out by 1729. The surviving 
branch, that of Schillingsfiirst, was divided into the lines of 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst and Hohenlohe-Bartenstein ; other 
divisions followed, and the four existing lines of this branch of 
the family are those of Waldenburg, Schillingsfiirst, Jagstberg 
and Bartenstein. 'fhe family of Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst pos- 
sesses the duchies of Ratibor and of Corbie inherited in 1824. 

The principal members of the family are dealt with below. 

I. Friedrich Ludwig, prince of Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen 
( i 746‘- x 8 i 8), Prussian general, was tlxe eldest son of Prince 
Johann Friedrich (d. 1796) of Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, and began 
his military career as a boy, serving against the Prussians in the 
last years of the Seven Years’ War. Entering the Prussian army- 
after the peace (1768), he was on account of his rank at once 
made major, and in 1775 became lieutenant-colonel ; in 1778 
he took part in the War of the Bavarian Succession and aboiil. 
the same time was made a colonel. Shortly before the death 
of Frederick the Great he was promoted to the rank of major- 
general and appointed chief of a regiment. For some years the 
prince did garrison duty at Breslau, until in 1791 he was made 
governor of Berlin. In 1794 he commanded a corps in the 
Prussian army on the Rhine and distinguished himself greatly 
in many engagements, particularly in the battle of Kaisers- 
lautern on the 20th of September. He was at this time the 
most popular soldier in the Prussian army. Bliicher wrote of 
him that he was a leader of whom the lYussian army miglit 
well be proud.” He succeeded his father in the principality, 
and acquired additional lands by his marriage with a daughter 
of Count von Hoym. In 1806 Hohenlohe, now a general of 
infantry, was appointed to command the left-wing army of the 
Prussian forces opposing Napoleon, having under him Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia ; but, feeling that his career had 
been that of a prince and not that of a scientific soldier, he 
allowed lus quartermaster-general Massenbach to influence 
him unduly. Disputes soon broke out between Hohenlohe and 
the commander-in-chief, the duke of Brunswick, the armies 
marched hither and thither without effective results, and finally 
Hohenlohe’s army was almost destroyed by Napoleon at Jena 
(sec Napoleonic Campaigns). The prince displayed his usual 
personal bravery in the battle, and managed to rally a portion 
of his corps near Erfurt, whence he retired into Prussia. But 
the pursuers followed him up closely, and, still acting under 
Massenbach’s advice, he surrendered the remnant of his army 
at Prenzlau on the 28th of October, a fortnight after Jena and 
three weeks after the beginning of hostilities. Hohenlohe's 
former popularity and influence in the army had now the worst 
possible effect, for the commandants of garrisons everywhere 
lost heart and followed his example. After two years spent as 
a prisoner of war in France Hohenlohe retired to his estates, 
living in self-imposed obscurity until his death on the 15th of 
February 1818. He had, in August 1806, just before the out- 
break of the French War, resigned the principality to his eldest 
son, not being willing to become a “ mediatized ” ruler under 
W’urttemberg suzerainty. 

II. Ludwig Aloysius, prince of Hohenlohc-Waldenb.:rg- 
Bartenstein (1765-1839), marshal and peer of France, wa.s born 
on the i8th of August 1765. In 1784 he entered the service of 
the Palatinate, wliich he quitted in 1792 in order to take the 
command of a regiment raised by his father for the service 
of the emigrant princes of France. He greatly distinguished 
himself under Conde in the campaigns of 1792-1793, especially 
at the storming of the lines of Weissenburg. Subsequently he 
entered the service of Holland, and, when almost surrounded 
by the army of General Pichegru, conducted a masterly retreat 
from the island of Bommel. From 1794 to 1799 he served as 
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colonel in the Austrian campaigns ; in 1799 he was named 
major-general by the archduke Charles ; and after obtaining the 
rank of lieutenant-general he was appointed by the emperor 
governor of the two Galicias. Napoleon offered to restore to 
him his principality on condition that he adhered to the con- 
federation of the Rhine, but as he refused, it was united to 
Wurttemberg. After Napoleon’s fall in 1814 he entered the 
French service, and in 1815 he held the command of a regiment 
raised by himself, with which he took part in the Spanish 
campaign of 1823. In 1827 he was created marshal and peer 
of France. He died at Lun^ville on the 30th of May 1829. 

III. Alexander Leopold Franz Emmerich, prince of 
liohenlohe - Waldenbiirg - Schillingsf first (1794-1 849), priest 
and reputed mifftcle- worker, was born at Kupferzell, near 
VValdenburg, on the 17th of August 1794. Ily his mother, the 
daughter of an Hungarian nobleman, he was from infancy 
destined for the church ; and she entrusted his early education 
to the ex-Jesuit Riel. In 1804 he entered the “ Theresianum ” 
at Vienna, in 1808 the academy at Bern, in 1810 the archi- 
episcopal seminary at Vienna, and afterwards he studied at 
Tyrnau and Ellwangen. He was ordained priest in 1815, and 
in the following year he went to Rome, where he entered the 
society of the “ Fathers of the Sacred Heait.” Subsequently, 
at Munich and Bamberg, he was blamed for Jesuit and ob- 
scurantist tendencies, but obtained considerable reputation 
as a preacher. His first so-called miraculous cure was effected, 
in conjunction with a peasant, Martin Michel, on a princess of 
Schwarzenberg who had been for some years paralytic. Im- 
mediately he acquired such fame as a performer of miraculous 
cures that multitudes from various countries flocked to partake 
of the beneficial influence of his supposed supernatural gifts. 
Ultimately, on account of the interference of the authorities 
with his operations, he went in 1821 to Vienna and then to 
Hungary, where he became canon at Grosswardein and in 1844 
titular bishop of Sardica. He died at Voslau near Vienna on 
the 17th of November 1849. He was the author of a number 
of ascetic and controversial writings, which were collected and 
published in one edition by S. Brunner in 1851. 

IV. Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, prince of Kraft (1827-1892), 

soldier and militar>' writer, son of Prince Adolf of Hohenlohe- 
Ingelfingen (1797-1873), was Ijorn at Koschentin in Upper 
Silesia. He was a nephew of the Prince liohenlohe noticed 
above, who commanded the Prussians at Jena. Educated with 
great rigour, owing to the impoverishment of the family estates 
during the Napoleonic wars, he was sent into the Prussian 
army, and commissioned to the artillery at the least expensive 
arm of the sendee. He joined the Prussian Guard artillery in 
1845, soon discovered that he had unusual aptitudes 

as an artillery officer. For a time his brother officers resented 
the presence of a prince, until it was found that he made no 
attempt to use his social position to secure advancement. After 
serving as a military attach6 in Vienna and on the Traasylvanian 
frontier during the Crimean War, he was made a captain on the 
general staff, and in 1856 personal aide-de-camp to the king, 
remaining, however, in close touch with the artillery. In 1864, 
having become in the meanwhile successively major and lieut.- 
colonel, he resigned the staff appointments to become commander 
of the new Guard Field Artillery regiment and in the following 
year he became colonel. In 1866 he saw his first real active 
sei*vice. In the bold advance of the Guard corps on the Austrian 
right wing at Kdniggratz (see Seven Years’ War), he led the 
Guard reserve artillery with the greatest dash and success, and 
after the short war ended he turned his energies, now fortified 
by experience, to the better tactical training of the Prussian 
artillery. In 1868 he was made a major-general and assigned 
to command the Guard artillery brigade. In this capacity he 
gained great distinction during the Franco-German war and 
especially at Gravelotte and Sedan ; he v/as in control of the 
artillery attack on the fortifications of Paris. In 1873 
placed in command of an infantry division, and three years 
later was promoted lieutenant-general. He retired in 1879, 
was made general of infantry in 1883 and general of artillery 
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in 1889. His military writings were numerous, and amongst 
them several have become classics. Those are Briefe uber 
Ariillerie (Eng. trans. Letters on Artillery^ 1887) ; Briefe iiber 
Strategic ] Eng. trans. Letters on Strategy, 1898); and 
Gesprdche uber Reiierei (1887 ; Eng. trans. Conversations on 
Cavalry). The Briefe uber Infanterie and Briefe i.ber Kavallerie 
(translated into English, Letters on Infantry, Letters on Cavalry, 
1889) are of less importance, though interesting as a reflection 
of prevailing Cierman ideas. His memoirs (Atts meincm Leben) 
were prepared in retirement near Dresden, and the first volume 
(1897) created such a sensation that eight years were allowed 
to elapse before the publication was continued. Prince Kraft 
j died near Dresden on the i6th of January^ 1892. (C. F. A.) 

V. Chlodwig Karl Victor, prince of Hohenlohe-Schillings^ 
fiirst (1819-1901), statesman, was born on the 31st of March 
1819 at Schillingsfiirst in Bavaria. His father. Prince Franz 
Joseph (1787-1841), was a Catholic, his mother, Princess 
Konstanze of Hohenlohe-Langenhurg, a l^rotestant. In accord- 
ance with the compromise customar>' at the time, Prince Chlodwig 
and his brothers were brought up in the religion of their father, 
while his sisters followed that of their mother. In spite of the 
difference of creed the family was ver\" united, and it was to 
the spirit that rendered this possible that the prince owed his 
liberal and tolerant point of view^, which was to exercise an 
important influence on his political activity. As the younger 
son of a cadet line of his house it was necessary for Prince 
Chlodwig to follow a profession. For a while he thought, of 
obtaining a commission in the British army through the in- 
fluence of his aunt, Princess Feodora of Ilohenlohe-l.,angenburg 
(nee princess of Leiningcn), Queen Victoria’s half-sister. H(f 
decided, however, to enter the Prussian diplomatic ser\dce. 
His application to be excused the preliminary steps, which 
involved several years’ work in subordinate positions in the 
Prussian civil service, was refused by Frederick William JV., 
and the prince, with great good sense, decided to sacrifice his 
pride of rank and to accept the king’s conditions. As auscultator 
in the courts at Coblenz he acquired a taste for jurisprudence, 
became a Referendar in September 1843, some mouths 

of travel in France, Switzerland and Italy went to l^otsdam 
as a civil servant (May 13, 1844). These early years were 
invaluable, not only as giving him experience of practical affairs 
but as affording him an insight into the strength and weakness 
of the Prussian system. The immediate result was to confirm 
his Liberalism. 'Fhe Prussian principle of “ propagating en- 
lightenment with a stick ” did not appeal to him ; he “ recognized 
the confusion and want of clear ideas in the highest circles, " 
the tendency to make agreement with the views of the govern- 
ment the test of loyalty to the state ; and he noted in his 
journal (June 25, 1844) four years before the revolution of ’48, 

a slight cause and wx* shall have a rising.” “ The free press," 
he notes on another occasion, ” is a necessity, progress the 
condition of the existence of a state.” If he was an ardent 
advocate of German unity, and saw in Prussia the instrument 
for its attainment, ho was throughout opposed to the ” Prussifica- 
tion ” of Germany, and ultimately it was he who made the 
unification of Germany possible by insisting at once on the 
principle of uni(m with the North German states and at the 
same time on the preservation of the individuality of the states 
of the South. 

On tile i2th of Novemlier 1834 the landgrave Viktor Amadeus 
of Hesse-Rotenburg died, leaving to his nephews, the princes 
Viktor and ('hlodwig Hohenlohe, his allodial estates : the duchy 
of Ratibor in Silesia, the principality of Corvey in Westphalia, 
and the lordship of Treffurt in the Prussian govcrnmentaJ 
district of Erfurt. On the death of Prince Franz Joseph on the 
14th of Januar>' 1841 it was decided that the principality oi 
Schillingsfiirst should pass to the third brotlier, Philipp Ernst, 
as the tw'o elder sons, Viktor and Chlodwig, were provided for 
already under their uncle’s will, the one with the duchy of 
Ratibor, the other with Cbrvey and Treffurt. The youngest 
son, Gustav (b. February 28, 1823), the future cardinal, was 
destined for the Church. On the death of Prince Philipp Ernst 
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(May 3, 1845) a new arrangement was made : Prince Chlodwig 
became prince of Schillingsfiirst, while Corvey was assigned to 
the duke of Ratibor ; Treffurt was subsequently sold by Prince 
('hlodwig, who purchased with the price large estates in Posen. 
This involved a complete change in Prince Chlodwig’s career. 
His now position as a “ reigning '' prince and hereditary member 
of the Bavarian Upper House was incompatible with that of a 
Prussian ofhcial. On the j8th of April 1846 he took his .seat 
as a member of the Bavarian Reichsrath, and on the 26th of 
June received his formal discharge from the Prussian service. 

Save for the interlude of 1848 the |X)litical life of Prince 
Hohenlohe was for the next eighteen years not eventful. During 
the revolutionary years his sympathies were w'ith the Liberal 
idea of a united (Jermany, and he compromised his chances of 
favour from the king of Bavaria by accepting the task (November 
I, 1848) of announcing to the courts of Rome, IHorence and 
Athens the accession to office of the Archduke John of Austria 
as regent of tlermany. But he was too shrewd an observer to 
hope much from a national parliament which “ wasted time in 
idle babble,” or from a democratic victorj?^ which had stunned 
but not destroyed the German military powers. On the 16th of 
February 1847 he had married the Princess Marie of Sayn- 
VVittgenstein-Berleburg, the heiress to vast estates in Russia.^ 
This led to a prolonged visit to Werki in Lithuania (1851--1853) 
in connexion with the management of the property, a visit 
repeated in i860. In general this period of Hohenlohe s life 
was occupied in the management of his estates, in the sessions 
of the Bavarian Reichsratk and in travels. In 1856 he visited 
Rome, during which he noted the baneful influence of the 
Jesuits. In 1859 he was studying the political situation at 
Berlin, and in the same year he paid a visit to England. Tlie 
marriage of his brother Konstantin in 1859 to another princess 
of Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg led also to frequent visits to 
Vienna. Thus Prince Hohenlohe was brought into close touch 
with all the most notable people in Europe. At the same time, 
during this period (1850-1866) he was endeavouring to get 
into relations with the Bavarian government, with a view to 
taking a more active part in affairs. Towards the Gennan 
({uestion his attitude at this time was tentative. He had little 
hope of a practical realization of a united Germany, and 
inclined towards the tripartite divisions under Austria, Prussia 
and Bavaria — the so-called “ 'Frias.” He attended the Fiirsten- 
tag at Frankfort in 1863, and in the Schleswig-Holstein question 
was a supporter of the prince of Augustenburg. It was at this 
time that, at the request of Queen Victoria, he began to send her 
regular reports on the political condition of Germany. 

IMnce Hohenlohe’s importance in history, however, begins 
with the year 1866. In his opinion the war was a blessing. It 
had demonstrated the insignificance of the small and middle 
states, ” a misfortune for the dynasties with whose feelings 
a mediatized prince could scarcely be expected to be over- 
sympathetic— but the best possible good fortune for the German 
nation. In the Bavarian Reichsrath Hohenlohe now began to 
make his voice heard in favour of a closer union with Prus.sia ; 
clearly, if such a union were desirable, he was Hie man in every 
way iiest fitted to prepare the way for it. One of the main 
obstacles in the way was the temperament of Louis II. of Bavaria, 
whose ideas of kingship were very remote from those of the 
Ilohenzollerns, whose pride revolted from any concession to 
Prussian superiority, and wha-^jven during the crisis of 1866— 
was more absorbed fn operas than in affairs of state. Fortunately 
Richard Wagner was a politician as well as a composer, and 
equally fortunately Hohenlohe was a man of culture capable of 
appreciating ” the master’s ” genius. It was Wagner, apparently, 
who persuaded the king to place Hohenlohe at the head of lus 
government {Denkwurdigkeiten^ i. 178, 21 1), and on the 
31st of December 1866 the prince was duly appointed minister 

^ Through her mother, nee Princess Stephanie Radziwill (d. 1832). 
Before I*rince Wittgenstein’s death (1887) a new law had forbidden 
loreigners to hold land in Russia, ihdnce Hohenlohe appears, 
howex^cr, to have sold one of his wife’s estates and to have secured 
certain privileges from the Russian court for the rest. 


of the royal house and of foreign affairs and president of the 
council of ministers. 

As head of the Bavarian government Hohenlohe’.s principal 
task was to discover some basis for an effective union of the 
South Gennan .states with the North German Confederation, 
and during the three critical years of his tenure of office he was, 
next to Bismarck, the most important statesman in Germany. 
He carried out the reorganization of the Bavarian army on 
the Prussian model, brought about the military union of the 
southern states, and took a leading share in the creation of 
the customs parliament (Zollparlament), of which on the 28th 
of April 1868 he was elected a vice-president. During the 
agitation that arose in connexion with the summoning of the 
Vatican council Hohenlohe took up an attitude of strong opposi- 
tion to the ultramontane position. In common with his brothers, 
the duke of Ratibor and the cardinal, he believed that the 
policy of Pius IX. — inspired by the Jesuits (that “ devil’s 
society,” as he once called it) — of setting the Church in opposition 
to the modern State would prove ruinous to both, and that the 
definition of the dogma of papal infallibility, by raising the 
pronouncements of the Syllabus of 1864 into articles of faith, 
would commit the Church to this policy irrevocably. This 
view he embodied in a circular note to the (Catholic powers 
(April 9, 1869), drawn up by Dollinger, inviting them to exercise 
the right of sending ambassadors to the council and to combine 
to prevent the definition of the dogma. The greater powers, 
however, were for one reason or anoHier unwilling to intervene, 
and the only practical outcome of Holienlohe’s action was that 
in Bavaria the powerful ultramontane party combined against 
him with the Bavarian ” patriots ” who accused him of bartering 
away Bavarian independence to Prussia. The combination 
was too strong for him ; a bill which he brought in for curbing 
the influence of the Church over education was defeated, the 
elections of 1869 went against him, and in spite of the continued 
support of the king he w^as forced to resign (March 7 , 1870). 

Though out of office, his personal influence continued very 
great both at Munich and Berlin and had not a little to do with 
favourable terms of the treaty of the North German Confedera- 
tion with Bavaria, which embodied his views, and with its 
acceptance by the Bavarian parliament.^ Elected a member 
of the German Reichstag, he was on the 23rd of March 1871 
cho.sen one of its vice-presidents, and was instrumental in found- 
ing the new group which took the name of the Liberal Imperial 
party {Liberde Reichspartei), the objects of which were to support 
the new empire, to secure its internal development on Liberal 
lines, and to oppose clerical aggression as represented by the 
Catholic Centre. Like the duke of Ratibor, Hohenlohe was 
from the first a strenuous .supporter of Bismarck’s anti-papal 
policy, the main lines of which (prohibition of the Society of 
Jesus, &:c.) he himself suggested. Though sympathizing with 
the motives of the Old Catholics, however, he realized that they 
were doomed to sink into a powcrle.ss sect, and did not join 
them, believing that the only hope for a reform of the Church 
lay in those who desired it remaining in her communion.^ In 
1872 Bismarck proposed to appoint (Cardinal Hohenlohe 
Prussian envoy at the Vatican, but his views were too much 
in harmony with those of his family, and the pope refused to 
receive him in this capacity.* 

In 1873 Bismarck chose Prince Hohenlohe to succeed Count 
Harry Amim as ambassador in Paris, where he remained for 
seven years. In 1878 he attended the congress of Berlin as 
third German representative, and in 1880, on the death of 
Bernhardt Ernst von Bulow (October 20), secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, he was called to Berlin as temporary head of 
the Foreign Office and representative of Bismarck during his 

* Speech of December 30, 1870, in the Reichsrath. Denkwiirdig- 
keiten^ ii. 36. 

* ** If 1 wished to leave tlie Church because of all the scandalous 
occurrences in the Catholic Church, I .should have had to secede 
while studying Church history,” op. cit. ii. 92. 

* Dr Johann Friedrich (q.v.), afterwards one of the Old Catholic 
leaders, was his secretary at the time of the Vatican council, and 
supplied historical and theological material to the opposition bishops. 
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absence through illness. In 1885 he was chosen to succeed 
ManteufFel as governor of Alsace-I-orraine. In this capacity 
he had to carry out the cwrcive measures introduced by the 
chancellor in 1887-1888, though he largely disapproved of them ; ^ 
his conciliatory disposition, however, did much to reconcile 
the Alsace-Lorrainers to German rule, lie remained at Strass- 
burg till October j 894, when, at the urgent request of the emperor, 
he consented, in spite of his advanced years, to accept the 
chancellorship in succession to Caprivi. The events of his 
chancellorship belong to the general history of Germany {q-v.) ; 
as regards the inner history of this time the editor of his memoirs 
has very properly suppressed the greater part of the detailed 
comments which the prince left behind him. In general, during 
his term of office, 'the personality of the chancellor was less 
conspicuous in public affairs than in the case of either of his 
predecessors. His appearances in the Prussian and German 
parliaments were rare, and great independence was left to the 
secretaries of state. What influence the tact and experience 
of Hohenlohe exercised behind the scenes on the masterful 
will and impulsive character of the emperor cannot as yet be 
generally known. 

Prince Hohenlohe resigned the chancellorship on the 17th of 
October igoo, and died at Ragaz on the 6th of July igoi. 
On the 1 6th of February 1897 ha<i celebrated his golden 
wedding ; on the 21st of December of the same year the princess 
died. There were six children of the marriage : Elizabeth 
(b. 1847) ; Stephanie (b. 1851); Philipp Ernst, reigning prince 
of Ilohcnlohe-Schillingsfiirst (b. 185^5), who married ]^rincc.ss 
( 'haricl6e Ypsilanti ; Albert (1857-1866); Moritz and Alexander, 
twins (b. 1862). 

All other authorities for the life of Prince Hohenlohe have been 
superseded by the Denkwiirdigkeitcn (2 vols., Stuttgart and Leipzig, 
1906). With the exception noted above these are singularly full 
and outspoken, the latter quality causing no little .scandal in Germany 
and bringing down on Prince Alexander, who was responsible for 
th<?ir publication, the disfavour of the emperor. They form not only 
the record of a singularly full and varied life, but are invaluable to 
the liistorian for the wealth of material they contain and for apprecia* 
tions of men and events by an ob.server who had the best opj')ortiinitics 
for forming a judgment. The prince himself they reveal not only as 
n capable man of affairs, though falling .short of greatness, but as a 
personality of singular charm, tenacious of his principles, tolerant, 
l)ro.'ul-minded, and f)osses.scd of a large rnca.surc of tlie sjiving grace 
of humoiir. 

See generally A. F. Fischer, Geschichtc dea Hauaes Hohenlohe (i866- 
1871) ; K. Weller, Hohcnlohisches Urkundenbuch, fiSJ-fJSO (Stutt- 
gart, iS99- ic>oi), and Geschichte des Hauses Holtenlohe ("Stuttgart, 
1904). (W. A. P,; C. F.A.) 

HOHENSTAUFEN, the name of a village and ruined ca.stle 
near T^orsch in Swabia, now in the kingdom of Wiirttemberg, 
which gave its name to a celebrated Swabian family, members 
of which were emperors or German kings from 1138 to 1208, 
and again from 1214 to 1254. The earliest known ancestor 
was Frederick, count of Biiren (d. 1094), who.se son Frederick 
built a castle at Staufen, or Hohenstaufen, and called himself 
l)y this name. He was a firm supporter of the emperor Henry 
IV., who rewarded his fidelity by granting him the dukedom 
of Swabia in 1079, giving him his daughter Agnes in 
marriage. In io8i ije remained in Germany as Henry's repre- 
sentative, but only secured possession of Swabia after a struggle 
lasting twenty years. In J105 Frederick was .succeeded by his 
.son Frederick II., called the One-eyed, who, together with hi.s 
brother Conrad, afterwards the German king Conrad III., 
held south-west Germany for their uncle the emperor Henry V. 
Frederick inherited the esUites of Henry V. in 1125, but failed 
to secure the throne, and took up an attitude of hostility towards 
the new emperor, Ix)thair the Saxon, who claimed some of the 
estates of the late emperor as crown property. A war broke 
«)ut and ended in the complete submission of Frederick at 
Bamberg. He retained, however, his dukedom and estates. 
In 1138 Conrad of Hohenstaufen was elected German king, 

1 He protested against the passport system as likely to lead to a 
war with France, for wliich he preferred not to Ik; responsible (Letter 
to Wilmowski, Denkw, ii. 433), but on the chancellor taking full 
responsibility consented to retain office. 


and was succeeded in 1152, not by his son but by his nephew 
Frederick Barbarossa, son of his brother Frederick (d. 1147). 
Conrad’s son Frederick inherited the duchy of Franconia whicli 
his father had received in 1115, and this was retained by the 
Hohenstaufen until the death of Duke Conrad II. in 1196. In 
1152 Frederick received the duchy of Swabia from his cousin 
the German king Frederick 1 ., and on his death in 1 167 it passed 
successively to Frederick's three sons Frederick, Conrad and 
Philip. The second Hohenstaufen emperor was Frederick 
Barbaros.sa’s son, Henry VL, after whose death a struggle for 
the throne took place between Henry's brother Philip, duke 
of Swabia, and Otto of Brunswick, afterwards the emperor 
Otto IV. Regained for the Hohenstaufen by Henry’s son, 
Frederick IL, in 1214, the German kingdom pas.sed to his son, 
Conrad IV., and when Conrad’s son Conradin was beheaded in 
Italy in 1268, the male line of the Hohenstaufen became extinct. 
Daughters of Philip of Swabia married Ferdinand TIL, king of 
Castile and Leon, and Henry IL, duke of Brabant, and a daughter 
of Conrad, brother of the emperor Frederick L, married into liar 
family of Guelph. The ciislle of Hohenstaufen was destroyed 
in the i6th century during the Peasants’ War, and onl> a few 
fragments now remain. 

See F. von Raumer, Geschichte det Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit 
(Leipzig, 1878) ; B. F. W. Zimmermann, Geschichte der Ilohenstniifi n 
(Stuttgart, 1st ed., 1838 : 2ncl ed., 1865) ; F. W. Scliirrmachcr. />/t; 
letsten Hohenstaufen (Gottingen, 1871). 

HOHENSTEIN (Ilohenstein-Ernstthal), a town of GeriTianvj 
in the kingdom of Saxony, on tlie .slopes of the Erzgeb.Tge, and 
on tlie railway Reichenbach -Chemnitz, 12 m. N.E. of Zwickau. 
Pop. (1905) 13,903. Hohenstein po.sscsses two fine E\ angelical 
churches, a town hall, restored in 1876, and .several monu- 
ments to famous men. The principal industries are the 
spinning and weaving of cotton, the maniiaclure of machines, 
stockings, gloves and woollen and silk fabrics, cotton 
printing and dyeing. Many of the inhabitants are also 
employed in the neighbouring copper and arsenic mines. 
Not far from Hohenstein there is a mineral spring, con- 
nected with which there are various kinds of bath.s. llolien- 
stein is the birthplace of the physicist G. H. von Schubert 
and of C. G. Schroter (1699-1782), one of the inventors of the 
pianoforte. Holunistein consists of two towns, Hohenstein 
and ErnstthaJ, which were united in 1898. 

Anotlier place of the same name is a town in East Prussia. 
Pop. (1900) 2467. This Hohenstein, which was founded by the 
Teutonic Order in 1 359, has a Roman Catholic and an Evangelical 
church, a synagogue and several educational establishments. 

HOHENZOLLERN, the name of a castle which stood on the 
hill of Zollern about i.i m. south of Hechingen, and gave its 
name to the family to wliich the present German emperor 
belongs. A vague tradition connects the house with the Colonna 
family of Rome, or the CVilalto family of Lombardy ; but one 
more definite unites the Hohenzollerns with the Burkhai dingers, 
wdio were counts in Raetia during the early part of the lotli 
century, and two of whom became dukes of Swabia. Tassilo, 
a member of this family, is said to have built a castle at Zollern 
early in the gth century ; hut the first historical mention of 
the name is in the Chronicon of a certain Berthold (d. 1088), 
who refers to Burkhard and Wezil, or Werner, of Zollern, or 
Zolorin. These men appear to have been counts of Zollern, end 
to have met their death in 1061. The family of Wezil died out 
in 1194, and the existing branches of the Hohenzollerns are 
descended from Burkhard and his son Frederick, whose eldest 
son, Frederick II., was in great favour with the German kings, 
Lothair the Saxon and Conrad III. Frederick II. died about 
1145, and his son and successor, Frederick TIL, was a constant 
supporter of the Hohenstaufen. This count married Sophia, 
daughter and heiress of Conrad, burgrave of Nuremberg, and 
about 1192 he succeeded his father-in-law as burgrave, obtaining 
also some lands in Austria and Franconia. He died about 1200, 
and his sons, (xmrad and Frederick, ruled tlicir lands in common 
untD 1227, when an important division took place. Conrad 
became burgrave of Nuremberg, and, receiving the lands which 
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had come into the family througli his mother, founded the 
P’ranconian branch of the family, which became the more im- 
portant of the two ; while P>ederick, receiving the county of 
Zollem and the older possessions of the family, was the ancestor 
of the Swabian branch. 

Early in the 12th century Burkhard, a younger son of Frederick 
I., secured the county of Hohenberg, and this district remained 
in the possession of the Hohenzollerns until the death of Count 
Sigismund in 1486. Its rulers, however, with the exception of 
Count Albert IT. (d. 1 298), played an unimportant part in German 
history. Albert, who was a Minnesinger, was loyal to the 
declining fortunes of the Hohenstaufen, and afterwards supported 
his brother-in-law, Rudolph of Habsburg, in his efforts to obtain 
the German throne. He shared in the campaigns of Rudolph 
and fell in battle in r29S, during the struggle between Adolph 
of Nassau and Albert of Habsburg (afterwards King Albert I.). 
When this family becam? extinct in i486 Hohenberg passed to 
the Habsburgs. 

The Franconian branch of the Hohenzollerns was represented 
in 1227 by (nnrad, burgrave of Nuremberg, whom the emperor 
Frederick II. appointed guardian of his son Henr^^ and admi- 
i:istrator of Austria. After a short apostasy, during which 
he supported Henry Raspe, landgrave of Thuringia, Conrad 
returned to the side of the Hohenstaufen and aided Conrad IV. 
He died in 1261, when his son and successor, the burgrave 
Frederick III., had already obtained Bayreuth through his 
marriage with Klizabeth, daughter of Otto of Mcran (d. 1234). 
Frederick took a leading part in German affairs, and it is interest- 
ing to note that he had a considerable share in securing the 
election of his uncle, Rudolph of Hahsburg, as German king 
in 1273. died in 1 297 and was succeeded by his son, Frederick 
IV. This burgrave fought for King Albert J. in Thuringia, 
and supported Henry VTI. in his efforts to secure Bohemia for 
his son John ; but in 1314, forsaking his father\s policy, he 
favoured Louis, afterwards the emperor Louis IV., in his 
struggle with Frederick, duke of Austria, and by his conduct 
at the battle of Muhldorf in 1322 and elsewhere earned the 
designation of “ saviour of the empire.” Frederick, however, 
did not neglect his hereditary lands. He did something for the 
maintenance of peace and the security of traders, gave corporate 
privileges to villages, and took the Jews under his protection. 
His services to I.,ouis were rewarded in various ways, and, u.sing 
part of his wealth to increase the area of his possessions, he bought 
the town and district of Ansbach in 1331. Hying in 1332, 
Frederick was succeeded by his son, John 11 , , who, after one of 
liis brothers had died and two others had entered the church, 
ruled his lands in common with his brother Albert. About 
1 338 John bought Culmbach and Plassenburg, and on the strength 
4)f a privilege granted to him in r347 he seized many robber- 
fortresses and held the surrounding lands ivs imperial fiefs. In 
general he continued his father’s policy, and when he died in 
1357 was succeeded by his son, Frederick V., who, after the death 
of his uncle Albert in 1361, became sole ruler of Nuremberg, 
Ansbach and Bayreuth. EVederick lived in close friend.ship 
with the emperor Charles TV., who formally invested him with 
Ansbach and Bayreuth and made him a prince of the empire 
in 1363. In spite of the troubled times in which he lived, 
Frederick was a successful ruler, and introduced a regular .system 
of public finance into his lands. In 1397 he divided his territories 
between his sons John and J^Vederick, and died in tlie following 
year. His elder son, John III., who had married Margaret, a 
daughter of the emperor Cliarles IV., w'as frecpiently in the 
company of his brothers-in-law, the German kings Wenceslaus 
and Sigismund. He died without sons in 1420. 

Since 1397 the office of burgrave of Nuremberg had been held 
by John’s brother, lM*ederick, who in 1415 received Brandenburg 
from King Sigismund, and became margrave of Brandenburg 
as EVederick I. (q. 7 f,). On his brother’s death in 1420 he reunited 
the lands of his branch of the family, but in 1427 he sold his 
rights as burgrave to the town of Nuremberg. The subsequent 
history of this branch of the Hohenzollerns is identified with 
that of Brandenburg from 1415 to 1701, and with that of Prussia 


since the latter date, as in this year the elector Frederick HI. 
became king of Prussia. In 1871 William, the seventh king, 
took the title of German emperor. While the electorate of 
Brandenburg passed according to the rule of primogeniture, 
the Franconian po.ssessions of the Hohenzollerns, Ansbach and 
Bayreuth, were given as appanages to younger sons, an arrange- 
ment which was confirmed by the dispositio Achillea of 1473. 
These principalities w'ere ruled by the sons and descendants of 
the elector Albert Achilles from i486 to 1603 i 
reverting to the elector of Brandenburg, by the descendants 
of the elector John George from 1603 to 1791. In 1791 Prince 
Charle.s Alexander (d. 1806), who had inherited both districts, 
sold his lands to Prussia. 

The influence of the Swabian branch of the Hohenzollerns 
was weakened by several partitions of its lands ; but early in 
the 1 6th century it rose to some eminence through Count Eitel 
Frederick II. (d. 1512), a friend and adviser of the emperor 
Maximilian I. Eitel received from this emperor the district of 
Haigerloch, and in 1534 his grandson Charles (d. 1576) was 
granted the counties of Sigmaringen and Vohringen by the 
emperor C'harles V. In 1576 the sons of Charles divided their 
lands, and founded three branches of the family, one of which 
is still flourishing. Eitel Frederick IV. took Hohenzollem with 
the title of Hohenzollem-Hechingen ; Charles II. Sigmaringen 
and Vohringen and the title of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen ; 
and Christopher took Haigerloch. Christopher’s family died 
out in 1634, hut the remaining lines arc of some importance. 
Count John George of Hohenzollem-Hechingen was made a 
prince in 1623, and John of Hohenzollern-.Sigmaringen soon 
received the .same honour. In 1695 these two branches of the 
family entered conjointly into an agreement with Brandenburg, 
which provided that, in case of the extinction of either of the 
Swabian branches, the remaining branch should inherit its 
lands ; and if both branches became extinct the principalities 
should revert to Brandenburg. During the 17th and i8th 
centuries and during the period of the Napoleonic wars the 
history of these lands was very similar to that of the other 
small estates of Germany. In consequence of the political 
troubles of 1848 Princes E'rederick William of Hohenzollem- 
Hechingen and Charles Anton of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen 
resigned their principalities, and accordingly these fell to the 
king of Prussia, who took possession on the F2th of March 1850. 
By a royal decree of the 20th of May following the title of “ high- 
ness,” with the prerogatives of younger sons of the royal house, 
was conferred on the two princes. The proposal to raise Prince 
I.eopold of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen (1835-1905) to t he Spanish 
throne in 1870 was the inunediate cause of the war between 
EVance and Germany. In 1908 the head of this branch of the 
Hohenzollerns, the only one existing besides the imperial house, 
was Leopold’s son William (b. 1864), who, owing to the extinction 
of the family of Hohenzollem-Hechingen in 1869, was called 
simply prince of Hohenzollem. In i866 Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen was chosen prince of Rumania, 
becoming king in j88i. 

The modern Prussian province of Hohenzollem is a long, 
narrow strip of territory bounded cn the S.W. by Baden and 
in other directions by Wiirttemberg. It was divided into two 
principalities, Hohenzollem - Sigmaringen and Hohenzollem- 
Hechingen, until 1850, when these were united. They now 
form the government of Sigmaringeq ((f.ih). 

The castle of Hohenzollem was destroyed in 1423, but it has 
been restored several times. Some remains of the old building 
may still be seen adjoining the present castle, which was built 
by King ETederick William TV. 

See Monumenta ZoUerana, edited by R. von StiUfried and T. 
Marker (Berlin, 1852-1890) ; Quellen und V ntersuchungen zuv 
Geschichte des Houses Hohenzollem^ edited by E. Berner (BerUu. 
1901 fol.) ; R. von StiUfried, AHerfitmer und Kunstd enkindle dcs 
erlauchten Houses von Hohenzollem (Berlin, 1852-1867) and 
Stammtafeln des Gesamthauses Hohenzollem (Berlin, i8(>9) ; L. 
Schmid, Die alteste Geschichte des erlourhten Gesamthauses dev 
kdniglichen und fUrstlichen Hohenzollem (Tubingen, 188-4-1888) ; 
E. Schwartz, Stanmtafel des preussischen Konigshauses (Breslau, 
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1898) ; Hoh»nz6Uevisch$ Forschungen, Jahrbuch ftir die Geschichte der 
Hohenzollern, edited by C. Mever (Berlin, 1891-1902) ; Hohenzollern 
Jahrbuch, Forschungen und Abbildungen zur Geschtchte der Ilohen- 
zollem in Brandenburg-Preussen, edited by Seidel (Leipzig, 1897- 
1903), and T. Carlyle, History of Frederick the Great (London, 1872- 
1873). (A.W.H.*) 

HOKKAIDO, the Japanese name for the northern division 
of the empire {Hoku ^at-sea, and (/o = road), including 
Yezo, the Kuriles and their adjacent islets. 

HOKUSAI ( 1 760-1849), the greatest of all the Japanese painters 
of the Popular School (Ukiyo-ye), was born at Yedo (Tokyo) 
in the 9th month of the loth year of the period Horeki, i.e, 
October-November 1760. He came of an artisan family, his 
father having been a mirror-maker, Nakajima Issai. After 
some practice as a" wood-engraver he, at the age of eighteen, 
entered the studio of Katsugawa Shunstro, a painter and 
designer of colour-prints of considerable importance. His dis- 
regard for the artistic principles of his master caused his expul- 
sion in 1785 ; and thereafter — although from time to time 
Hokusai studied various styles, including especially that of 
Shiba Gokan, from whom he gained some fragmentary knowledge 
of European methods — he kept his personal independence. 
For a time he lived in extreme poverty, and, although he must 
have gained sums for his work which might have secured him 
comfort, he remained poor, and to the end of his life proudly 
described himself as a peasant. He illustrated large numbers 
of books, of which the world-famous Mangiva, a pictorial ency- 
clopaedia of Japanese life, appeared in fifteen volumes from 
1812 to 1875. Gf his colour-prints the “ Thirty-six Views of 
Mount Fuji ” (the whole set consisting of forty-six prints) were 
made between 1823 and 1829 ; “ Views of Famous Bridges 
(ii), “Waterfalls” (8), and “Views of the Lu-chu Islands” 
(8), are the best known of those issued in series ; but Hokusai 
also designed some superb broadsheets published separately, 
and his surimono (small prints made for special occasions and 
ceremonies) are unequalled for delicacy and beauty. The 
“ Hundred Views of Mount Fuji ” (1834-1835), 3 vols., in 
monochrome, are of extraordinary originality and variety. 
As a painter and draughtsman Hokusai is not held by Japanese 
critics to be of the first rank, but this verdict has never been 
accepted by Europeans, who place him among the greatest 
artists of the world. He possessed great powers of ob.servation 
and characterization, a singidar technical skill, an unfailing 
gift of good humour, and untiring industry. He was an eager 
.student to the end of his long life, and on his death-bed said, 
“ If Heaven had lent me but five years more, 1 should have 
become a great painter.” He died on the loth of May 1849. 

See E. de Goncourt, Hokousai (1896) ; M. Revon, pAude sur 
Hokusai (1890) ; H. F. Fcnollosa, Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Paintings by Hokusai at Tokyo (1901) ; E. F. Strange, Hokusai (1906). 

(E. F. S.) 

HOLBACH, PAUL HEINRICH DIETRICH, Baron d’ (1723- 
1 789), French philosopher and man of letters, of German origin, 
was born at Hildesheim in the palatinate in 1723. Of his family 
little is known ; according to J. J. Rousseau his father was a 
rich parvenu, who brought his son at an early age to Baris, 
where the latter spent most of his life. Much of Holbach’s fame 
is due to his intimate connexion with the brilliant coterie of 
l)old thinkers and polished wits whose creed, the new philosophy, 
is concentrated in the famous EncyclopHie, Posses.sed of easy 
means and being of hospitable disposition, he kept open house 
for Helvetius, D’Aleinbert, Diderot, Condillac, Turgot, Buffon, 
Grknm, Hurne, Garrick, Wilkes, Sterne, and for a time J. J. 
Rou.sseau, guests who, while enjoying the intellectual pleasure 
of their host’s conversation, were not insensible to his excellent 
cuisine and costly wines. For the Encyclopedic he compiled 
and translated a large number of articles on chemistry and 
mineralogy, chiefly from German sourcCfS. He attracted more 
attention, however, in the department of philosophy. In 1767 
Ckristianisme appeared, in which he attacked Christianity 

and religion as the source of all human evils. This was followed 
up by other works, and in 1770 by a still more open attaeJe in 
his most famous book, Le Systeme de la nature, in which it 
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is probable he was assisted by Diderot. Denying the existence 
of a deity, and refusing to admit as evidence all a priori arguments, 
Holbach saw in the universe nothing save matter in spontaneous 
movement. What men call their souls become extinct when 
the body dies. Happiness is the end of mankind. “ It would 
be useless and almost unjust to insist up>on a man’s being virtuous 
if he cannot be so without being unhappy. So long as vice 
renders him happy, he should love vice.” The restraints of 
religion were to be replaced by an education developing an 
enlightened self-interest. The study of .science was to bring 
human desires into line with their natural surroundings. Not 
less direct and trenchant are his attacks on political government, 
which, interpreted by the light of after events, sound like the 
first distant mutterings of revolution. Holbach exposed the 
logical consequences of the theories of the Encyclopaedi.sts. 
Voltaire hastily seized his pen to refute the philosophy of the 
Systeme in the article “ Dieu ” in his Dictionnaire philosophtque, 
while Frederick the Great also drew up an answer to it. Though 
vigorous in thought and in some passages clear and eloquent, 
the style of the Systeme is diffuse and declamatory, and asserts 
rather than proves its statements. Its principles are summed 
up in a more popular form in Bon Sens, ou idees naturelles 
opposees aux idees surnaturelles (Amsterdam, 1772). In the 
Systeme social (1773), the Politique naturelle (1773-1774) and 
the Morale universelle (1776) Holbach attempts to rear a s> stem 
of morality in place of the one he had so fiercely attacked, but 
the.se later writings had not a tithe of the popularity and influence 
of his earlier work. He published his books either anonymously 
or under borrowed names, and was forced to have them printed 
out of France. The uprightness and sincerity of his character 
won the friendship of many to whom his philo.sophy was repug- 
nant. J. J. Rousseau is supposed to have drawn his portrait 
in the virtuous atheist Wolmar of the Nouvelle Heldise. He 
died on the 21st of January 1789. 

Holbach is also the author of the following and other works : 
Esprit du clergi (1707) ; De T imposture sacerdotale (i7(>7) ; Pritres 
dhnasquis (i7()8) ; Examen critique de la vie et des ouvrages de ^t 
Paul (1770) ; J/istoire critique de Jesus- Christ (1770), and Etho- 
cratie (1776). For further particulars as to his life and doctrines 
see Grimm’s Conespondance litthaire, &c. (1813) ; Rous.soaii'.s Con- 
fessions ; Morellet's M^moircs (1821) ; Madame de Genlis, Les Diners 
du Baron Holbach', Madame d'ltpinay's M^moires', Avczac-Lavigne, 
Diderot et la socieU du Baron d'Holbach (1875), and Morlcy's Diderot 
(1878). 

HOLBEACH, a market town in the Holland or Spalding 
parliamentary divi.sion of Lincolnshire, England, on lh(‘ 
Midland and Great Northern joint railway, 23 J m. N.E. of 
Peterborough. Pop. of urban district (1901), 4755. All Suints* 
Church, with a lofty spire, is a fine .specimen of late Decorated 
work. The grammar school, founded in 1669, occupies a building 
erected in 1877. Other public buildings are the as.sembly 
rooms and a market house. Roman and Saxon remains have 
been found, and the market dates from the i3lh ctnlury. 

HOLBEIN, HANS, the elder (r. 1460 1524), belonged to a 
celebrated family of paintcr.s in practice at Augsburg and Basel 
from the close of the 15th to the middle of the i6th century. 
Though closely connected with Venice by her commercial 
relations, and geographically nearer to Italy than to Flanders, 
Augsburg at the time of Maximilian cultivated art after tlic 
fashion of the Fleming.s, and felt the influence of the schools 
of Bruges and Brussels, which had branches at (Cologne and in 
many cities about the headwaters of the Rhine. It was not 
till after the opening of the i6th century, and between that 
and the era of the Reformation, that Italian example miligaled 
to some extent the asperity of South German painting, hlemisii 
and German art was first tempered with Italian elenunts at 
Augsburg by Hans Holbein the elder. Hans first appear.s at 
Aug.sburg as partner to his brother Sigismund, who survived 
him and died in 1540 at Berne. Sigismuiid is described as a 
painter, but his works have not come down to us. Hans had 
the lead of the partnership at Augsburg, and signed all the 
pictures which it produc^ed. In common with Herlen, Schongauer , 
and other masters of South Germany, he first cultivated a style 
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akin to that of Memllnc and other followers of the schools of 
Brussels and Bruges, but he probably modified the systems 
of those schools by studying the works of the masters of Cologne. 
As these early impressions waned, they were replaced by others 
less ftivourable to the expansion of the master’s fame ; and as 
his custom increased between 1499 and 1506, we find him relying 
less upon the teaching of the schools than upon a mere observa- 
tion and reproduction of the quaintnesses of local passion plays. 
Most of his early works indeed are taken from the Passion, and 
in these he obviously marshalled his figures with the shallow 
stage effect of the plays, copying their artificial system of group- 
ing, careless to some extent of proportion in the human shape, 
heedless of any but the coarser forms of expression, and technically 
satisfied with the simplest methods of execution. If in any 
branch of his art he can be said to have had a conscience at this 
period, we should say that he showed it in his portrait drawings. 
It is seldom that we find a painted likeness worthy of the name. 
The drawings of which numbers are still preserved in the galleries 
of Basel, Berlin and Copenhagen show extraordinary quickness 
and delicacy of hand, and a wonderful facility for seizing 
character ; and this happily is one of the features which Holbein 
bequeathed to his more famous son, Hans the younger. It is 
between 1512 and 1522 that Holbein tempered the German 
quality of his style with some North Italian elements. A purer 
taste and more pleasing realism mark his work^ which in drapery, 
dress and tone is as much more agreeable to the eye as in 
respect of modelling and finish it is smoother and more carefully 
rounded. Costume, architecture, ornament and colour are 
applied with some knowledge of the higher canons of art. Here, 
too, advantage accrued to Hans the younger, whose independent 
career about this time began. 

Tile date of the elder Holbein’s birth is unknown. But his 
name appears in the books of the tax-gatherers of Augsburg 
in 1494, superseding that of Michael Holbein, who is supposed 
to have been his father. Previou.s to that date, and as early as 
1493, painter of name, and he executed in that year, 

it is said, for the abbey at Weingarten, the wings of an altar- 
piece representing Joachim’s Offering, tlie Nativity of the Virgin, 
Mary’s Presentation in the Temple, and the Presentation of 
(’hrist, which now hang in separate panels in the cathedral of 
Augsburg. In these pieces and others of the same period, 
for instance in two Madonnas in the Moritz chapel and castle 
of Nuremberg, we mark the clear impress of the schools of Van 
der Weyden and Memlinc ; whilst in later works, such as the 
Basilica of St Paul (1504) in the gallery of Augsburg, the wane of 
Flemish influence is apparent. But this altarpiecc, with its 
quaint illustrations of St Paul’s life and martyrdom, is not alone 
of interest because its execution is characteristic of old Holbein. 
It is equally so because it contains portraits of the master himself , 
accompanied by his two sons, the painters Ambrose {c, 1494- 
r. 1519) and Hans the younger. Later pictures, such as the 
Passion series in the Fiirstenbcrg gallery at Donaiieschingcn, or 
the Martyrdom of St Sebastian in the Munich Pinakothek, 
contain similar portraits, the original drawings of which arc found 
in old Holbein’s sketch-book at Berlin, or in stray leaves like 
those possessed by the duke of Aumalc in Paris. Not one of 
these fails to give us an insight into the character, or a reflex 
of the features, of the members of this celebrated family. Old 
Holbein seems to ape Leonardo, allowing his hair and beard 
to grow wildly, except on the upper lip. Hans the younger 
is a plain-looking boy. But his father points to him with his 
finger, and hints that though but a child he is clearly a p^odig5^ 

After 1516 Hans Holbein the elder appears as a defaulter 
in the registers of the tax-gatherers at Aug.sbiirg; but he 
willingly accepts commissions abroad. At Issenheim in AJsacc, 
where Griinewald was employed in 1516, old Holbein also finds 
patrons, and contracts to complete an altarpiece. But mis- 
fortune or a bailiff pursues him, and he leaves Issenheim, abandon- 
ing his work and tools. According to Sandrart, he wanders to 
Basel and takes the freedom of its gild. His brother Sigismund 
and others are found suing him for debt before the courts of 
Augsburg. Where he lived w^hen he executed the altarpiece, 


of which two wings with the date of 1522 arc in the gallery of 
Carlsmhe, is uncertain ; where he died two years later is unknown. 
He slinks from ken at the close of a long life, and disappears 
at last heeded by none but his own son, who claims his brushes 
and paints from the monks of Issenheim without much chance 
of obtaining them. His name is struck off the books of the 
Augsburg gild in 1524. 

The elder Holbein was a prolific artist, who left many pictures 
^hia<l iiim. Earlier tlian the Basilica of St Paul, already mentioned, 
is the Ba.silica of St Mary Maggiore, and a Passion iu eleven pieces, 
in the Augsburg gallery, both executed in 1499. Another Passion, 
with the root of Jesse and a tree of the Dominicans, is that preserved 
in the Staedol, ^alhof, and church of St Leonard at F^rankfbrt. It 
was executed in 1501. The Passion of Donaiieschingen wais finished 
after 1502, in which year was completed the Passion of Kaisheim, a 
conglomerate of twenty-seven panels, now divided amongst the 
galleries of Munich, Nuremberg, Augsburg and Schlcisshcim. An 
altarpiece of the same class, commissioned for the monastery of 
St Moritz at Augsburg in 1504-1508, has been dispersed and lost. 
1512 is the dale of a Conception in the Augsburg gallery, long 
assigned, in consequence of a forged inscription, to Hans Holl>ein the 
younger. A diptych, with a Virgin and Child, and a portmit of an 
old man, dated 1513, came in separate parts into the collections of 
Mr Posonyi and Count Lanckoronski at Vienna. The sketch-books 
of Berlin, Copenhagen and Augsburg give a lively picture of the 
forms and dress of Augsburg residents at the beginning of the 16th 
century. They comprise portraits of the emperor Maximilian, the 
future Charles V., Kunz von der Rosen, the fool of Maximilian, the 
Fuggers, friars, merchants, and at rare intervals ladies, 
also the biography by Stodtner (Berlin, 1896). 

HOLBEIN, HANS, the younger (1497-1543), German painter, 
favourite son of Hans Holbein the elder, was probably born at 
Augsburg alxiut the year 1497. Though Sandrart and Van 
Mander declare that they do not know who gave him the first 
lessons, he doubtless received an artist’s education from his 
fatlier. About 1515 he left Augsburg with Ambrose, his elder 
brother, to seek employment as an illustrator of books at Basel. 
His first patron is said to have been Erasmus, for whom, shortly 
after his arrival, he illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches an 
edition of the Encomium Moriae, now in tlie museum of Basel. 
But his chief occupation was that of drawing titlepagc-blocks 
and initials for new editions of the Bible and classics issued 
from the presses of Froben and othca* publishers. His leisure 
hours, it is supposed, were devoted to the production of rough 
painter’s work, a schoolmaster’s sign in the Basel collection, 
a table with pictures of St Nobody in the library of the university 
at Zurich. In contrast with these coarse productions, the portraits 
of Jacob Meyer and his wife in the Basel museum, one of which 
purports to have been finished in 1516, are miracles of workman- 
ship. It has always seemed difficult indeed to ascribe sucli 
excellent creations to Holbein's nineteenth year ; and it is 
hardly credible that he should have been asked to do things 
of this kind so early, especially when it is remembered that 
neither he nor his brother Ambrose \vere then allowed to matricu- 
late in the guild of Basel. Not till 1517 did Ambrose, whose 
life otherwise remains obscure, join that corporation ; Hans, 
not overburdened with practice, wandered into Switzerland, 
where (1517) he was employed to paint in the house of Jacob 
Hertenstcin at Lucerne. In 1519 Holbein reappeared at Basel, 
where he matriculated and, there is every reason to think, 
married. Whether, previous to this time, he took advantage of 
his vicinity to the Italian border to cross the Alps is uncertain. 
Van Mander says that he never was in Italy ; yet the large 
wall-paintings which he executed after 1519 at Basel, and the 
scries of his sketches and pictures which is still extant, might 
lead to the l^elief that Van Mander was misinformed, 'fiic 
spirit of Holbein’s compositions for the Basel town hall, the 
scenery and architecture of his numerous drawings, and the cast 
of form in some of his imaginative portraits, make it more 
likely that he should have felt the direct influence of North 
Italian painting than that he should have taken Italian elements 
from imported works or prints. The Swiss at this period 
wandered in thousands to swell the ranks of the French or 
imperial armies fighting on Italian soil, and the road th^ took 
may have been followed by Hans on a more peaceful mission. 
He shows himself at all events familiar with Italian examples 
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at various periods of his career ; and if we accept as early works the 
^'flagellation/^ arid the Last Supper at Basely coarse as they 
are^ they show some acquaintance with Lombard methods of 
painting, whilst in other pieces, such as the series of the Passion in 
oil in the same collection, the modes of Hans Holbein the elder are 
agreeably commingled with a more modem, it may be said Italian, 
polish. Again, looking at the " Virgin ” and " Man of Sorrows '' 
in the Basel museum, we shall be struck by a searching metallic 
style akin to that of the Ferrarese ; and the "Lais '' or the " Venus 
and Amor"’ of the same collection reminds us of the Leonard- 
esques of the sdiool of Milan. When Holbein settled down to an 
extensive practice at Basel in 1519, he decorated the walls of 
the house " Zum Tanz ” with simulated architectural features 
of a florid charactef after the fashion of the Veronese ; and his 
wall paintings in the town-hall, if we can truly judge of them 
by copies, reveal an artist not unfamiliar with North Italian 
composition, distribution, action, gesture and expression. In 
his drawings too, particularly in a set representing the Passion 
at Basel, the arrangement, and also the perspective, form and 
decorative ornament, are in the spirit of the school of Mantegna. 
Contemporary with these, however, and almost inexplicably 
in contrast with them as regards handling, are portrait-drawings 
such as the likenesses of Jacob Meyer and his wife, which are 
finished with German delicacy, and with a power and subtlety 
of hand seldom rivalled in any school. Curiously enough, the 
same contrast may be observed between painted compositions 
and painted portraits. The " Bonifacius Amerbach ” of 1519 at 
Basel is acknowledged to be one of the most complete examples 
of smooth and transparent handling that Holbein ever executed. 
His versatility at this period is shown by a dead Christ (1521), 
a corpse in profile on a dissecting table, and a set of figures in 
couples ; the " Madonna and St Pan talus,” and "Kaiser Henry 
with the Empress Kunigunde” (1522), originally composed for 
the organ loft of the Basel cathedral, now in the Basel museum. 
Equally remarkable, but more attractive, though injured, is 
the " Virgin and Child between St Ursus and St Nicholas ” (not 
St Martin) giving alms to a beggar, in the gallery of Solothurn. 
This remarloible picture is dated 1522, and seems to have been 
ordered for an altar in the minster of St Ursus of Solothurn by 
Nicholas Conrad, a captain and statesman of the 16th century, 
whose family allowed the precious heirloom to fall into decay 
in a chapel of the neighbouring village of Grenchen. Numerous 
drawings in the spirit of this picture, and probably of the same 
period in his career, might have led Holbein’s contemporaries 
to believe that he would make his mark in the annals of Basel 
as a model for painters of altarpieces as well as a model for 
I)ictorial composition and portrait. The promise which he gave 
at this time was immense. He was gaining a f rccdom in draughts- 
rranship that gave him facility to deal with any subject. Though 
a realist, he was sensible of the dignity and severity of religious 
painting. His colour had almost all the richness and sweetness 
of the Venetians. But he had fallen on evil times, as the next 
few years undoubtedly showed. Amongst the portraits which 
he executed in these years are those of Froben, the publisher, 
known only by copies at Basel and Hampton Court, and Erasmus, 
who sat in 1523, as he likewise did in 1530, in various positions, 
showing his face threequarters as at Longford, Basel, Turin, 
Parma, the Hague and Vienna, and in profile as in the louvre 
or at Hampton Court. Besides these, Holljein made designs 
for glass windows, and for woodcuts, including subjects of every 
sort, from the Virgin and Child with saints of the old time to 
the Dance of Death, from gospel incidents extracted from 
Luther’sBible to satirical pieces illustrating the saleof indulgences 
and other abuses denounced by Reformers. Holbein, in this 
way, was carried irresistibly with the stream of the Reformation, 
in which, it must now be ainitted, the old traditions of religious 
painting were wrecked, leaving nothing behind but unpictorial 
elements which Cranach and his school vainly used for pictorial 
purposes. 

Once only, after 1526, and after he had produced the "Lais” 
and " Venus and Amor,” did Holbein with impartial spirit give 
his services and pencil to the Roman Catholic cause. The burgo- 
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master Meyer, whose patronage he had already enjoyed, now 
asked him to represent himself and his wives and children in 
prayer before the Virgin ; and Holbein pmduoed the celebrated 
altarpjece now in the palace of Prince William of Hesse at 
Darmstadt, the shape and composition of which are known to 
all the world by its copy in the Dresden museum. The drawings 
for this masterpiece are amongst the most precious relics in the 
museum of Basel. The time now came when art began to suffer 
from unavoidable depression in all countries north of the Alps. 
Holbein, at Basel, was reduced to accept the smallest commissions 
—even for scutcheons. Then he saw that his chances were 
dwindling to nothing, and taking a bold resolution, armed with 
letters of introduction from Erasmus to More, he crossed the 
Channel to England, where in the one-sided branch of portrait 
painting he found an endless circle of clients. Eighty-seven 
drawings by Holbein in Windsor Castle, containing an equal 
number of portraits, of persons chiefly of high quality, testify 
to his industry in the years which divide 1528 from 1543. They 
are all originals of pictures that are still extant, or sketches 
for pictures that were lost or never carried out. Sir Thomas 
More, with whom he seems to have had a very friendly connexion, 
sat to him for likenesses of various kinds. The drawing of his 
head is at Windsor. A pen-and-ink sketch, in which we see 
More surrounded by all the members of his family, is now in 
Ihe gallery of Basel, and numerous copies of a picture from it 
prove how popular the lost original must once have been. At 
the same period w^ere executed the portraits of Warham (Lambeth 
and Louvre), Wyatt (Louvre), Sir Henry Guildford and his 
wife (Windsor), all finished in 1527, the astronomer Nicholas 
Kratzer (Louvre), Thomas Godsalve (Dresden), and Sir Bryan 
Tuke (Munich) in 1528. In this year, 1528, Holbein returned 
to Basel, taking to Erasmus the sketch of More’s family. With 
money which he brought from London he purchased a house 
at Basel wherein to lodge bis v/ife and children, whose portraits 
he now painted with all the care of a husband and father (1528). 
He then witnessed the flight of Erasmus and the fury of the 
iconoclasts, who destroyed in one day almost all the religious 
pictures at Basel. The municipality, unwilling that he should 
suffer again from the depression caused by evil times, asked him 
to finish tlie frescoes of the town-hall, and the sketches from these 
lost pictures are still before us to show that he had not lost the 
spirit of his earlier days, and was still capable as a composer. His 
" Rehoboam receiving the Israelite Envoys,” and " Saul at the 
Head of his Array meeting Samuel,” testify to Holbein’s power 
and his will, also proved at a later period by the " Triumphs of 
Riches and Poverty,” executed for the Steelyard in Ixjndon 
(but now lost), to prefer the fame of a painter of history to tliat 
of a painter of portraits. But the reforming times still remained 
unfavourable to art. With the exception of a portrait of 
Melanchthon (Hanover) which he now completed, Holbein 
found little to do at Basel. The year 1530, therefore, saw him 
again on the move, and he landed in England for tlie second 
time with the pro.spect of bettering his fortunes. Here indeed 
political changes had robbed him of his earlier patrons. The 
circle of More and Warham was gone. But that of the mercliants 
of the Steelyard took its place, for whom Holljein executed the 
longand important series of portraits that lie scattered throughout 
the galleries and collections of England and the Continent, and 
bear date after 1532. T'hcn came again the chance of practice 
in more fashionable circles. In 1533 the "Ambassadors” 
(National Gallery), and the " Triumphs of Wealth and Poverty ’ 
were executed, then the portraits of Inland and Wyatl(Longford), 
and (1534) the portrait of Thomas Cromwell . Throu gh Crom well 
Holbein probably became attached to the court, in the pay of 
which he appears permanently after 1537. From that time 
onwards he was connected with all that was highest in the 
society of London. Henry Vlll. invited him to make a family 
picture of himself, his father and family, which obtained a 
post of lionour at Whitehall. The beautiful cartoon of a part 
of this fine piece at Ilardwicke Hall enables us to gauge its 
l)eauty before the fire which destroyed it in the 17th century. 
Then Holbein painted Jane Seymour in state (Vienna), employing 
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some English hand perhaps to make the replicas at the Hague^ 
Sion House and \^bum ; he finished the Southwell of the 
UflTizi (copy at the Louvre), the jeweller Morett at Dresden, 
and last, not least, Christine of Denmark, who gave sittings at 
Brussels in 1538. During the journey which this work involved 
Holbein took the opportunity of revisiting Basel, where he made 
his appearance in silk and satin, and pro forma only accepted 
the office of town painter. He had been living long and con- 
tinuously away from home, not indeed observing due fidelity’' 
to his wife, who still resided at Basel, but fairly performing the 
duties of keeping her in comfort. His return to Tendon in 
autumn enabled him to do homage to the king in the way 
familiar to artists. He presented to Henry at Christmas a 
portrait of Prince Edward. Again abroad in the summer of 
1539, he painted with great fidelity the princess Anne of Cleves, 
at Diiren near Cologne, whose form we still see depicted in the 
great picture of the Louvre. That he could render the features 
of his sitter without flattery is plain from this one example. 
Indeed, habitual flattery was contrary to his habits. His 
portraits up to this time all display that uncommon facility for 
seizing character which his father enjoyed before him, and 
which he had inherited in an expanded form. No amount of 
labour, no laboriousness of finish — and of both he was ever 
prodigal — betrayed him into loss of resemblance or expression. 
No painter was ever quicker at noting peculiarities of physiog- 
nomy, and it may be observed that in none of his faces, as 
indeed in none of the faces one sees in nature, are the two sides 
alike. Yet he was not a child of the 16th century, as the 
Venetians were, in substituting touch for line. We must not 
look in his works for modulations of surface or subtle contrasts 
of colour in juxtaposition. His method was to the very la.st 
delicate, finished and smooth, as became a painter of the old 
school. 

Amongst the more important creations of Holbein’s later time 
we should note his Duke of Norfolk ” at Windsor, the hands 
of which are so perfectly preserved as to compensate for the 
shrivel that now disfigures the head. Two other portraits of 
1541 (Berlin and Vienna), the Falconer at the Hague, and John 
Chambers at Vienna (1542), are noble specimens of portrait 
art ; most interesting and of the same year are the likenesses 
of Holbein himself, of which several examples are extant — one 
particularly good at Fahna, the seat of the Stackelberg family 
near Riga, and anotlier at the Uffizi in Florence. Here Holbein 
appears to us as a man of regular features, with hair just turning 
grey, but healthy in colour and shape, and evidently well to 
do in the world. Yet a few months only separated him then 
from his death-bed. He was busy painting a picture of Henry 
the Vlll. confirming the Privileges of the Barber Surgeons 
(T.incoln’s Inn Fields), when he sickened of the plague and died 
after making a will about November 1543. His loss must have 
been seriously felt in England. Had he lived his last years in 
Germany, he would not have changed the current which decided 
the fate of painting in that country ; he would but have shared 
the fate of Diirer and others who merely prolonged the agony 
of art amidst the troubles of the Reformation. (J. A. C.) 

The early authorities are luirel Van Mander’s Htf/ Schildcr Boek 
(1604), and J. von Sandrart, Accademia Todesca (1675), See also 
R. N. Wornum, Life and Work of Holbein (1867) ; H. Knackfuss, 
Holbein (1899) ; G. S. Davies, Holbein (1903) ; A. F. G. A. Wolt- 
mann, Holbein und seine Zeit (1876). 

HOLBBRG, LUPVIG HOLBERG, Baron (1684-1754), the 
great Scandinavian writer, was born at Bergen, in Norway, on 
the 3rd of December 1684. Roth Holberg’s parents died in 
his childhood, his father first, leaving a considerable property ; 
and in his eleventh year he lost his mother also. Before the 
latter event, however, the family had been seriously im- 
poverished by a great fire, which destroyed several valuable 
buildings, but notwithstanding this, the mother left to each of 
her six children some little fortune. In 1695 the boy Holberg 
was taken into the house of his uncle, Peder Lem, who sent him 
to the Latin school, and prepared him for the profession of a 
soldier ; but soon after this he was adopted by his cousin Otto 
Munthc, and went to him up in the mountains. His great 


desire for instruction, however, at last induced his family to 
send him back to Bergen, to his uncle, and there he remained, 
eagerly studying, until the destruction of that city by fire in 
1702, when he was sent to the university of Copenh^en. But 
he soon exhausted his resources, and, having nothing to live 
upon, was glad to hurry back to Norway, where he accepted 
the position of tutor in the house of a rural dean at Voss. He 
soon returned to Copenhagen, where in 1704 he took his degree, 
and worked hard at French, English and Italian. But he had 
to gain his living, and accordingly he accepted the post of tutor 
once more, this time in the house of Dr Smith, vice-bishop of 
Bergen. The good doctor had travelled much, and the reading 
of his itineraries and note-books awakened such a longing for 
travel in the young Holberg that at last, at the close of 1704, 
having scraped together 60 dollars, he went on board a ship 
bound for Holland. He proceeded as far as Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he fell sick of a fever, and suffered so much from weakness 
and poverty, that he made his way on foot to Amsterdam, and 
came back to Norway. Ashamed to be seen so soon in Bergen, 
he stopped at Christ ianssand, where he lived through the winter, 
supporting himself by giving lessons in French. In the spring 
of 1706 he travelled, in company with a student named Brix, 
through London to Oxford, where he studied for two years, 
gaining his livelihood by giving lessons on the violin and tlie flute. 
He mentions, with gratitude, the valuable libraries of Oxford, 
and it is pleasant to record that it was while he was there that 
it first occurred to him, as he says, “ how splendid and glorious a 
thing it would be to take a place among the authors.” ITirough 
Iwondon and Elsinore he reached Copenhagen a third time, and 
began to lecture at the university ; his lectures were attended, 
but he got no money. He was asked in 1 709 to conduct a rich 
young gentleman to Dresden, and on his return journey he 
lectured at Leipzig, Halle and Hamburg. Once more in Copen- 
hagen, he undertook to teach the children of Admiral Gedde. 
Weary with this work, he took a post at Borch College in 1710, 
where he wrote, and prmted in 1 71 1, his first work, An Introduce 
lion to the History of the Nations of Europe, and was permitted 
to present to King Frederick IV. two manuscript essays on 
Christian IV. and Frederick III. The king soon after presented 
him with the title of Professor, and with the Rosenkrantz grant 
of 100 dollars for four years, the holder of which was expected 
to travel. Holberg accordingly started in 1 7 14, and visited, chiefly 
on foot, a great portion of Europe. From Amsterdam he walked 
through Rotterdam to Antwerp, took a boat to Brussels, and on 
foot again reached Paris. Walking and skating, he proceeded 
in the depth of winter to Marseilles, and on by sea to Genoa. 
On the last -mentioned voyage he caught a fever, and nearly 
died in that city. On his recovery he pushed on to Civita Vecchia 
and Rome. When the spring had come, being still very poor 
and in feeble health, he started homewards on foot by Florence, 
across the Apennines, through Bologna, Parma, Piacenza, Turin, 
over the Alps, through Savoy and Dauphine to Lyons, and 
finally to Paris, where he arrived in excellent health. After 
spending a month in Paris, he walked on to Amsterdam, took 
sail to Hamburg, and so went back to Denmark in 1716. He 
spent the next two years in extreme poverty, and published his 
Introduction to Natural and Popular Law, But at last, in 1718, 
his talents were recognized by his appointment as professor 
of metaphysics at the university of Copenhagen; and in 1720 
he was promoted to the lucrative chair of public eloquence, 
which gave him a seat in the comsistory. His pecuniary troubles 
were now at an end. Hitherto he had written only on law, 
history and philology, although in a Latin controversy with 
the jurist Andreas Hojer of Flensborg his satirical genius had 
flashed out. But now, and until 1728,* he created an entirely 
new class of humorous literature under the pseudonym of Hans 
Mikkelsen. The serio-comic epic of Peder Paars, the earliest 
of the great classics of the Danish language, appeared in 1719. 
This poem was a brilliant satire on contemporary manners, and 
enjoyed an extraordinary success. But the author had offended 
in it several powerful persons who threatened his life, and if 
Count Danneskjold had not personally interested the king in 
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him, Holberg’s career might have had an untimely close. During 
the next two years he published five shorter satires, all of which 
were well received by the public. The great event of 1721 was 
the erection of the first Danish theatre in Gronnegade, Copen- 
hagen ; Holberg took the direction of this house, in which was 
played, in September 1722, a Danish translation of VAvare. 
Until this time no plays had been acted in Denmark except in 
French and German, but Holberg now determined to use his 
talent in the construction of Danish comedy. The first of his 
original pieces performed was Den politiske Kandeslober (The 
Pewterer turned Politician) ; he wrote other comedies with 
miraculous rapidity, and before 1722 was closed, there had been 
performed in succession, and with immense success, Den Vaegel- 
sindede (The Waveter), Jean de France, Jeppe paa Bjergei, and 
Gert the Westphalian, Of these five plays, four at least are 
masterpieces ; and they were almost immediately followed by 
others. Holberg took no rest, and before the end of 1723 
the comedies of Barselstuen (The Lying-in Room), The Eleventh 
of July, Jakob von Thyboe, Den Bundeslose (The Fidget), Erasmus 
Montanus,Don Ranudo, Ulysses of Ithaca, Without Head or Tail, 
Witchcraft and Melampe had all been written, and some of them 
acted. In 1724 the most famous comedy that Holberg produced 
was Henrik and Pernille. But in spite of this unprecedented 
blaze of dramatic genius the theatre fell into pecuniary difficulties, 
and had to be closed, Holberg composing for the last night's 
performance, in February 1727, a Funeral of Danish Comedy, 
All this excessive labour for the stage had undermined the great 
poet’s health, and in 1725 he had determined to take the baths 
at Aix-la-Chapelle ; but instead of going thither he wandered 
through Belgium to Paris, and spent the winter there. In the 
spring he returned to Copenhagen with ret^overed health and 
spirits, and worked quietly at his protean literary labours until 
the great fire of 1728. In the period of national poverty and 
depression that followed this event, a puritanical spirit came 
into vogue which was little in sympathy with Holberg’s dramati(' 
or satiric genius. He therefore closed his career as a dramatic 
poet by publishing in 1731 his acted comedies, with the addition 
of five which he had no opportunity of putting on the stage. 
With characteristic versatility, he adopted the serious tone of 
the new age, and busied himself for the next twenty years with 
historical, philosophical and statistical writings. During this 
period he published his poetical satire called Metamorphosis 
(1726), his Epistolae ad virum perillustrem (1727), his Description 
of Denmark and Norway (1729), History of Denmark, Universal 
Church History, Biographies of Famous Men, Moral Reflections, 
Description of Bergen (1737), A History of the Jews, and other 
learned and laborious compilations. I'he only poem he publi.shcd 
at this time was the famous Nicolai Klimii iter subierraneum 
(1741), afterwards translated into Danish by Baggesen. When 
Christian VT. died in 1747, pietism lost its sway ; the theatre 
was reopeneef and Holberg was appointed director, but he soon 
resigned this arduous post. The six comedies he wrote in his 
old age did not add to his reputation. His last published work 
was his Epistles, in 5 vols. the last of them posthumous (1754). 
In 1747 he was created by the new king Baron af Holberg. In 
August 1753 bed, and he died at Copenhagen 

on the 28th of January 1754, in the seventieth year of his age. 
He was buried at Soro, in Zealand. He had never married, and 
he bequeathed all his property, which was considerable, to Soro 
(x)llcge. 

Holberg was not only the founder of Danish literature and the 
greatest of Danish authors, but he was, with the exception of 
Voltaire, the first writer in Europe during his own generation. 
Neither Pope nor Swift, who perhaps excelled him in particular 
branches of literary production, approached him in range of 
genius, or in encyclopaedic versatility. HoU)erg found Denmark 
provided with no books, and he wrote a library for her. When 
he arrived in the country, the Danish language was never heard 
in a gentleman’s house. Polite Danes were wont to say that a 
man wrote Latin to his friends, talked French to the ladies, 
called his dogs in German, and only used Danish to swear at 
his servants. The single genius of Holberg revolutionized this 


system. He wrote poems of all kinds in a language hitherto 
employed only for ballads and hymns ; he instituted a theatre, 
and composed a rich collection of comedies for it ; he filled the 
shelves of the citizens with works in their own longue on historv, 
law, politics, science, philology and philosophy, all written 'in 
a true and manly style, and representing the extreme attain- 
ment of European culture at the moment. Perhaps no author 
who ever lived has had so vast an influence over his country- 
men, an influence that is still at work after 200 years. 

The editions of Holberg's works are legion. Complete editions of 
tlie Comedies are too numerous to be ciuotecl ; the best is that brought 
out in 3 vols. by K. I.. Lichtenberg, in 1S70. Of Peder Paars then; 
exist at least twenty-three editions, besides translations in Dutch, 
German and .Swedish. The Iter subterranexim has been three several 
times translated into Danish, ten times into (iermaii, thrice into 
Swedish, thrice into l>iitch, thrice into English, twice into French, 
twice into Russian, and once into Hungarian. The life of Holberg 
was written by Welliaven in 1S58 and by Georg Biandes in 1884. 
Among works on his genius by foreigners mav be mentioned an 
exhaustive study by Robert Prutz (1857), and Holberg consuUr^ 
comme imitateur de Moiiire, by A. Legrelle (Paris, i86^). (T^. Ci.) 

HOLBORN, a central metropolitan borough of I^ondon, 
England, bounded N.W. by St J^ancras, N.E. by Finsbury, 
S.E. by the City of London, S. and W. by the City of Westminster 
and St Marylebone. Pop. (1901), 59,405. Area 405-1 acres. 
Its main thoroughfare is that running E. and W. under the names 
of Holborn Viaduct, High Holborn and New Oxford Street. 

The name of Holborn was formerly derived from Old Bourne, 
a tributary of the Fleet, the valley of which is clearly seen where 
Holborn Viaduct crosses Farringdon Street. Of the existence 
of this tributary, however, tliere is no evidence, and the origin 
of the name is found in Hole-bourne, the stream in the hollow, 
in allusion to the Fleet itself. The fall and rise of the road across 
the valley before the construction of the viaduct (1869) was 
abrupt and inconvenient. In earlier times a bridge here crossed 
the Fleet, leading from Newgate, while a quarter of a mile west 
of the viaduct is the site of Holborn Bars, at the entrance to 
the City, where tolls were levied. The better residential district 
of Holborn, which extends northward to Euston Road in the 
borough of St Pancras, is mainly within the parish of St George, 
Bloomsbury. The name of Bloomsbury is commonly derived 
from William Blemund, a lord of the manor in the 15th century. 
A dyke called Blemund’s Ditch, of unknown origin, bounded 
it on the south, where the land was marshy. During the 18th 
century Bloomsbury was a fashionable and wealthy residential 
quarter. The reputation of the district immediately to the 
south, embraced in the pari.sh of St Giles in the Fields, was far 
different. From the 17th century until modern times this was 
notorious as a home of crime and poverty. Here occurred some 
of the earliest cases of the plague which spread over London 
in 1664 1665. The opening of the thoroughfares of New Oxford 
Street (1840) and Shaftesbury Avenue (1855) by no means 
wholly destroyed the character of the district. The circus 
of Seven Dials, east of Shaftesbury Avenue, affords a typical 
name in connexion with the lowest aspect of life in London. 
A similar notoriety attached to Saffron Hill on the eastern 
confines of the borough. By a singular contrast, the neighbour- 
ing thoroughfare of Hatton Garden, leading north from Holborn 
Circus, is a centre of the diamond trade. 

Of the ecclesiastical buildings of Hollx)rn that of first 
interest is the chapel of St Etheldreda in Ely Place, opening 
from Holborn (arcus. Ely Place takes its name from a palace 
of the bishops of Ely, who held land here as early as the i3tli 
century. Here died John of Gaunt in 1399. property was 
acquired by Sir Christopher Hatton, l.ord ('hancellor under 
Queen Elizabeth, after whom Hatton Garden is named , though 
the bishopric kept some hold upon it until the 18th century. 
The chapel, the only remnant of the palace, is a beautiful 
Decorated structure with a vaulted crypt, itself above ground- 
level. Both are used for worship by Roman Catholics, by whom 
the chapel was acquired in 1874 and opened five years later 
after careful restoration. The present parish church of St 
Giles in the Fields, between Shaftesbury Avenue and New 
Oxford Street, dates from 1734, but here was situated a leper’s 
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hospital founded by Matilda, wife of Henry I., in iioi. Its 
chapel became the parish church on the suppression of -^e 
monasteries. The church of St Andrew, the parish of which 
extends into the City, stands near Hdborn Viaduct. It is by 
Wren, but there are traces of the previous Gothic edifice in the 
tower. Sacheverell was among its rectors 
Thomas Chatterton (1770) was interred in the adjacent burial 
ground, no longer extant, of Shoe Lane Workhouse ; the register 
recording his Christian name as William. Close to this church 
is the City Temple (Congregational). 

Two of the four Inns of Court, Lincoln's Inn and Gray’s 
Inn, lie within the borough. Of the first the Tudor gateway 
opens upon Chancery Lane. The chapel, hall and residential 
buildings surrounding the squares within, are picturesque, but 
of later date. To the west lie the fine square, with public gardens, 
still called, from its original character, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Gray’s Inn, between High Holborn and Theobald’s Road, and 
west of Gray's Inn Road, is of similar arrangement. The fabric 
of the small chapel is apparently of the 14th century, and may 
have been attached to the manor house of Portpool, held at 
that period by the Lords Grey of Wilton. Of the former Inns 
of Chancery attached to these Inns of Court the most note- 
worthy buildings remaining are those of Staple Inn, of which 
the timbered and gabled Elizabethan front upon High Holborn 
is a unique survival of its character in a London thoroughfare ; 
and of Barnard’s Inn, occupied by the Mercer's School. Both 
these were attached to Gray’s Inn. Of Furnival’s and Thavies 
Inns, attached to Lincoln's Inn, only the names remain. "J’he 
site of the first is covered by the fine red brick buildings of the 
Prudential Assurance Company, Holborn Viaduct. Among 
other institutions in Holborn, the British Museum, north of 
New Oxford Street, is pre-eminent. The varied collections 
of Sir John Soane, accumulated at his house in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, are open to view as the Soane Museum. There may also 
be mentioned the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, with museum ; the Royal Colleges of Organists, and of 
Veterinary Surgeons, the College of Preceptors, the Jews' 
College, the Working Men's College, founded in 1848 in Great 
Ormond Street, now removed to Crowndaie Road, N.W., and 
the Metropolitan School of Shorthand. Among Hospitals are 
the Italian, the Plomoeopathic, the National for the paralysed 
and epileptic, the Alexandra for children with hip disease, and 
the Hospital for sick children. The Foundling Hospital, Guil- 
ford Street, was founded by ’fhomas Coram in 1739. 

HOLGROFT, THOMAS (1745-1809), English dramatist and 
miscellaneous writer, was bom on the loth of December 1745 
(old style) in Orange Court, Leicester Fields, Tendon. His 
father, besides having a shoemaker's shop, kept riding horses for 
hire ; but having fallen into difficulties was reduced ultimately 
to the necessity of hawking pedlary. The son accompanied 
his parents in their tramps, and succeeded in procuring the 
situation of stable boy at Newmarket, where he spent his evenings 
chiefly in miscellaneous reading and the study of music. 
Gradually he obtained a knowledge of French, German and 
Italian. At the end of his term of engagement as stable boy he 
returned to assist his father, who had again resumed his trade 
of shoemaker in London ; but after marrying in 1765, he became 
a teacher in a small school in Liverpool. He failed in an attempt 
to set up a private school, and became prompter in a Dublin 
theatre. He acted in various strolling companies until 1778, 
when he produced T/ir Crtsis ; or, Love and Famine, at Drury 
I^ne. Duplicity followed in 1781. Two years later he went 
to Paris as correspondent of the Morning Herald. Here he 
attended the performances of Beaumarchais's Mariage de Figaro 
until he had memorized the whole. The translation of it, with 
the title The Follies of the Day, was produced at Dnir>’ Lane 
in 1784. The Road to Ruin, his most successful melodrama, 
was produced in 1792. A revival in 1873 lor 118 nights. 
Holci-oft died on the 23rd of March 1809. He was a member 
of the Society fur Constitutional Information, and on that 
account was, in 1794, indicted of high treason, but was discharged 
without a trial. Among his novels may be mentioned Alwyn 


(1780), an account, largely autobiographical, of a strolling 
comedian, and Hugh Trevor ( 1 794-x 797 ). He also was the author 
of Travels from Hamburg through Westphalia, Holland and the 
Netherlands to Paris, of some volumes of verse and of translations 
from the French and German. 

His Memoirs written by Himself and continued down to the Time of 
his Death, from his Diary, Notes and other Papers, by William Hazlitt, 
appeared in 1816, and was reprinted, in a shghtly abridged form, in 

1852. 

HOLDEN, HUBERT ASHTON (1822-1896), English classical 
scholar, came of an old Staffordshire family. He was educated 
at King Edward's school, Birmingham, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge (senior classic, 1845 I fellow, 1847). He was vice- 
principal of Cheltenham College (1853-1858), and headmaster 
of Queen Elizabeth's school, Ipswich (1858-1883). He died 
in London on the ist of December 1896. In addition to several 
school editions of portions of Cicero, Thucydides, Xenophon 
and Plutarch, he published an expurgated text of Aristophanes 
with a useful onomasticon (re-issued separately, 1902) and laiger 
editions of Cicero’s De ofjiciis (revised ed., 1898) and of the 
Octavius of Minucius Felix (1853). His chief works, however, 
were his Foliorum silvula (1852), a collection of English extracts 
for translation into Greek and Latin verse ; Folia sihuulae 
(translations of the same) ; and Foliorum centuriae, a companion 
volume of extracts for Latin prose translation. In English 
schools these books have been widely used for the teaching of 
Latin and Greek composition. 

HOLDEN, SIR ISAAC, Bart. (1807-1897), English inventor 
and manufacturer, was the son of Isaac Holden, a native of 
Cumberland, and was born at Hurlet, a village between Paisley 
and Glasgow, on the 7th of May 1807. His early life was passed 
in very straitened circumstances, but his father spared no pains 
to give him as much elementary education as possible. At the 
age of ten he began to work as weaver's draw-boy, and after- 
wards was employed in a cotton mill. Meanwhile his education 
was continued at the night schools, and from time to time, 
as funds allowed, he was taken from work and sent to the 
grammar-school, to which he at last went regularly for a year 
or two until he was fifteen, when his father removed to Paisley 
and apprenticed him to an uncle, a sliawl-weaver there. This 
proving too much for his strength, in 1823 he became assistant 
teacher in a school at Paisley, and in 1828 he was appointed 
mathematical teacher in the Queen's vSquare Academy, Leeds. 
At the end of six months he was transferred to Lingard's grammar 
school, near Huddersfield, and shortly afterwards became 
classical master at Castle Street Academy, Reading. It was here 
that in 1829 he invented a lucifer match by adopting sulphur 
as the medium between the explosive material and the wood, 
but he refused to patent the invention. In 1830 his health 
again failed, and he returned to Scotland, where a Glasgow 
friend set up a school for him. After six months, however, 
he was recommended for the jx)st of bookkeeper to Messrs. 
Townend Brothers, worsted manufacturers, of Cullingworth, 
where his interest in machinery soon led to his transfer from 
the counting-house to the mill. There his experiments led him 
to the invention of his square motion wool-comber and of a 
process for making genappe yams, a patent for which was taken 
out by him in conjunction with S. C. Lister (Lord Masham) 
in 1847. The firm of Lister & Holden, which established a 
factor}' near Paris in 1848, carried on a successful business, and 
in 1859, when Lister retired, was succeeded by Isaac Holden 
and Sons, which became the largest wool-combing business in 
the world, employing upwards of 4000 workpeople. In 1865 
Holden’s medical advisers insisted on complete change of 
occupation, and he entered parliament as Liberal member for 
Knaresborough. From 1868 to 1882 he was without a seat, 
but in the latter year he was elected for the northern division 
of the West Riding, and in 1885 for Keighley. He was created 
a baronet in 1893, suddenly at Oakworth House, 

near Keighley, on the 13th of August 1897. 

His son and heir. Sir Angus Holden, was in 1908 created a 
peer with the title of Baron Holden of Alston. 
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H0LDBRL1N» JOHANN CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1770- 
1843), German poet, was bom on the 20th of March l^^o, at 
Lauffen on the Neckar. His mother removing, after a second 
marriage, to Nurtingen, he began his education at the classical 
school there. He was destined by his relations for the church, 
and with this view was later admitted to the seminaries at 
Denkendorf and Maulbronm At the age of ei^teen he entered 
as a student of theology the university of Tubingen, where he 
remained till 1793. was already the writer of occasional 
verses, and had begun to sketch liis novel Hyperion, when he 
was introduced in this year to Schiller, and obtained through 
him the post of tutor to the young son of Charlotte von Kalb. 
A year later he left this situation to attend Fichte's lectures, 
and to be near Schiller in Jena. The latter recognized in the 
young poet something of his own genius, and encourt^ed him 
by publishing some of his early writings in his periodicals Die 
neue Thalia and Die Horen, In 1796 Hdlderlin obtained the 
post of tutor in the family of the banker J. F. Gontard in Frank- 
fort-on-Main. For Gontard's beautiful and gifted wife, Susette, 
the “ Diotima ” of his Hyperion, he conceived a violent passion ; 
and she became at once his inspiration and his ruin. At the 
end of two years, during which time the first volume of Hyperion 
w'as published (1797), ^ t'risis appears to have occurred in their 
relations, for the young poet suddenly left Frankfort. In spite 
of ill-health, he now completed Hyperion, the second volume of 
which appeared in 1799, and l^egan a tragedy, Der 'Tod des 
Empedokles, a fragment of which is published among his works. 
Ills friends became alarmed at the alternate depression and 
nervous irritability from which he suffered, and he was induced 
to go to Switzerland, as tutor in a family at Hauptwill. There 
his health improved ; and several of his poems, among which 
are Der blinde Sander, An die Hoffnung and Dichtermut, were 
witten at this time. In 1801 he returned home to arrange for 
the publication of a volume of his poems ; but, on the failure 
of this enterprise, he was obliged to accept a tutorship at 
Bordeaux. “ Diotima ” died a year later, in June 1802, and the 
news is supposed to liave reached Hdlderlin shortly afterwards, 
for in the following month he suddenly left Bordeaux, and 
travelled homewards on foot through France, arriving at 
Nurtingen destitute and insane. Kind treatment gradually 
alleviated his condition, and in lucid intervals he occupied himself 
by writing verses and translating Greek plays. Two of these 
translations — the Antigone and Oedipus rex of Sophocle.s — 
appeared in 1804, and several of his short poems were published 
by Franz K. L. von Scckendorff in his Musenalmanach, 1807 
and 180S. In 1804 Hdlderlin obtained the sinecure post of 
librarian to the landgrave Predcrick V. of Hesse-Homburg, 
and went to live in Homburg under the supervision of friends ; 
but two years later becoming irremediably but harmlessly insane, 
he was taken in the summer of 1807 to Tubingen, where he 
remained till his death on the 7th of June 1843. 

Hdlderlin’s writings are the production of a beautiful and 
sensitive mind ; but they are intensely, almost morbidly, sub- 
jective, and they lack real human strength. Perhaps his strongest 
characteristic was his passion for Greece, the result of which 
was that he almost entirely discarded rhyme in favour of the 
ancient verse measures. His poems are all short pieces ; of 
his tragedy only a fragment was written. Hyperion, oder der 
Eremit in Griechcftland (1797-1799), is a romance in letters, in 
which the stormy fervour of the “ Sturm und Drang ” is combined 
with a romantic enthusiasm for Greek antiquity. The interest 
centres not in the story, for the novel has little or none — 
Hyperion is a young Greek who takes part in the rising of his 
people ag^st the Turks in 1770 — ^but in its lyric subjectivity 
and the dithyrambic beauty of its language. 

HdlderHn’s lyrics, Lyrische Gedichte, were edited by L. Uhland and 
G. Schwab in 1826. A complete edition of his works, Sdmtliche 
Werke, with a biography by C. T. Schwab, appeared in 1846 ; also 
Dichtungen by K. Kostlin (Tiibingen, 1^84), and (the best edition) 
Gesammelte Dithlungen by B. Litzmann (2 vols., Stuttgart, 1897). 
For biography and criticism, see C. C. T. Litzmann, F. Hdidertins 
Leh&n (Berlin, 1890), A. Wilbrandt, Hdlderlin (2nd ed., Berlin, 1891), 
and C. Muller, Friedrich Hdlderlin ^ sein Leben und sein Dichten 
(Bremen, 1894). 


HOLDERNESSE, EARL OF, an English title borne by Sit 
John Ramsay and later by the family of Darcy. John Ramsay 
{c, 1580-1626), a member of the Scottish familv of Ramsay of 
Dalhousie, was knighted for his share in rescuing James VI. 
from the hands of John Ruthven, earl of Cowrie, in August 
1600. In 1606 the king created him Viscount Haddington and 
Lord Ramsay of Barns, and in 1621 made him an English peer 
^ earl of Holdernesse. Ramsay died without surviving issue 
in February 1626, when his titles became extinct. In 1644 
Charles 1 . created his nephew, Prince Rupert, earl of Holdernesse, 
but when the prince died unmarried in November 1682 the 
earldom again became extinct. Conyers Darcy (1599-1689), 
who was made earl of Holdernesse in 1682 only a few days after 
the death of Rupert, was the son and heir of Cbnycrs Darcy, 
Lord Darcy and Conyers (c. 1571-1654), and succeeded his 
father in these baronies in March 1654. He was succeeded as 2nd 
earl by his only son Conyers (c, 1620-1692), who was member 
of parliament for Yorkshire during the reign of Charles 11. In 
his turn he was succeeded by his grandson Robert (1681 1722). 
Robert's only son, Robert Darcy, 4th earl of Holdernesse (1718- 
1778), was a diplomatist and a politician. From 1 744 to 1746 he 
was ambassador at Venice and from 1749 to 1751 he represented 
his country at the Hague. In 1 75 1 he became one of the secretaries 
of state, and he remained in office until March 1761, when he 
was dismissed by George 111 . From 1771 to 1776 he acted as 
governor to two of the king’s sons, a “ solemn phantom ” as 
Horace Walpole calls him. He left no sons, and all his titles 
became extinct except the barony of Conyers, which had been 
created by writ in 1509 in favour of his ancestor Sir William 
Conyers (d. 1525). This descended to his only daughter Amelia 
(1754* 1784), the wife of Francis Osborne, afterwards 5th duke of 
Leeds, and when the 7th duke of Leeds died in 1859 it passed to 
his nephew, Sackville George Lane-Fox (1827-1888), falling 
into abeyance on his death. Hornby castle in Yorkshire, now 
the principal seat of the dukes of Leeds, came to them throngh 
marriage of the 5th duke with the heiress of the families of 
Conyers and of Darcy. 

HOLDHEIM, SAMUEL (1806-1860), Jewish rabbi, a leader 
of reform in the CJernian Synagogue, was born in Posen in 1806 
and died in Berlin in i860. In 1836 he was appointed rabbi 
at Frankfort-on-the-Odcr, in 1840 he was transferred to the 
rabbinate of M ecklenburg-Sch werin. lie then became prominent 
as an advocate on the one hand of religious freedom (much 
trammelled at the time by Prussian state laws) and on the 
other of reform within the J ewish community. Various rabbinical 
conferenc'cs were held, at Brunswick (1844), Frankfort-on- the- 
Main (1845) and Breslau (1846). At all of these Iloldheim was 
a strong supporter of the policy of modifying ritual (especially 
with regard to Sabbath observance, marriage laws and liturgical 
customs). In 1846 he was chosen Rabbi of the new Berlin 
congregation and there exercised considerable influence on the 
course of Jewish reform. 

See I. H. Ritter in the Jewish Quarterly Eeview, i. 202. The 
same authority lias written the life of Holdhuim in vol. iii. of his 
Geschichte der judischen Reformation (Berlin, 1865). Graetz in 
his History passes an unfavourable judgment on Holdhcim, and 
there were admittedly grounds for opposition to lloldheim’s 
attitude. A moderate criticism is contained in Dr D. Philipson's 
History of the Reform Movement in Judaism (London, 1906). 

HOLGU/n, a town of the high plateau country in the interior 
of Oriente province, Cuba, about 65 m. N.W. of Santiago de 
Cuba. Pop. (1907) 7592. The town is near the Maranon and 
Jigiie rivers, on a plain from which hills rise on all sides except 
the E., on which side it is open to the winds of the plateau. 
Holguin was long the principal acclimatization station for 
Spanish troops. The oldest public buildings are two churchy 
built in 1800 and 1809 respectively. Holguin 1 ms trade in 
cabinet woods, tobacco, Indian corn and catUe products, which 
it exports through its port (iibara, about 25 m. N.N.E., with 
which it is connected by railway. Holguin was settled about 
1720 and became a ciudad (city) in 1751. In the Ten Years' 
War of 1868-78 and in the revolution of 1895-98 Holguin was 
an insurgent centre. 
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HOLIDAY, originally the “ holy day,” a festival set apart 
for religious observances, as a memorial of some sacred event 
or sacred person ; hence a day on which the ordinary work or 
business ceases. For the religious sense see Feasts and 
Festivals, and Sunday. Apart from the use of the term for 
a single day of rest or enjoyment, it is commonly used in the 
plural for a recognized and regular period (as at schools, &c.) of 
absence from work. It is unnecessary here to deal with what 
may be regarded as private holidays, which are matters of 
agreement between employer and employed or between the 
authorities of this or that institution and those who attend it. 
In recent years there has been a notable tendency in most 
occupations to shorten the hours of labour, and make holidays 
more regular. It will suffice to deal here with public holidays, 
the observance of which is prescribed by the state. In one 
respect these have been diminished, in so far as saints’ days arc 
no longer regarded as entailing non-attendance at the government 
offices in England, as was the case at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Hut while the influence of religion in determining i 
such holidays has waned, the importance of making some com- 
pulsory provision for social recreation has made itself felt. In 
England four days, known as Bank Holidays {q,v.)y are set apart 
by statute to be observed as general holidays, while the sovereign 
may by proclamation appoint any day to be similarly observed. 
Endeavours have been made from time to time to get additional 
days recognized as general holidays, such as Empire Day 
(May 24th), Arbor Day, &c. In the British colonies there is 
no uniform practice, in Canada eight days are generally ob- 
served as public holidays : New Year’s Day, (lood Friday, 
Easter Monday, Christmas Day, the birthday of the sovereign, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day and labour Day. Some of the 
provinces have followed the American example by adding an 
Arbor Day. Alberta and Saskatchewan ol.)serve Ash Wednesday. 
In Quebec, where the majority of the population is Roman 
Catholic, the holy days are also holidays, namely, the Festival 
of the Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
the Ascension, All Saints’ Day, (A)nception Day, Christmas 
Day. In 1897 Labour Day was added. In New South Wales, 
the ist of January, Good Friday, Easter Eve, Easter Monday, 
the birthday of the .sovereign, the ist of August, the birtliday 
of the prince of Wales, Christmas Day and the 26th of December, 
are observed as holidays. In Victoria there are tliirteen public 
holidays during the year, and in Queensland fourteen. In New 
Zealand the public holidays are confined to four, Christmas 
Day, New Year’s Day, G(^od Friday and Labour Day. In most 
of the other British colonies the usual number of public holidays 
is from six to eight. 

In the United States there is no legal holiday in the sense of 
the English bank holidays. A legal holiday is dependent upon 
state and territorial legislation. It is usual for the president 
to proclaim the last Thursday in November as a day of thanks- 
giving : this makes it only a legal holiday in the District of 
Columbia, and in the territories, but most states make it a 
general holiday. Independence Day (July 4th) and Labour Day 
(first Monday in September) are legal holidays in most states. 
There are other days which, in connexion w ith particular events 
or in remembrance of particular persons, have Ixjen made legal 
holidays by particular states. For example, J.incoln’s birthday, 
Washington’s birthday. Memorial Day (Ma> ,sc>fh). Patriots’ Day 
(April 19th, Maine and Ma.ss.), R. E. Lee's birthday (Jan. 19th, 
Ala., Fla., Ga., Va.), Pioneers’ Day (July 24th, Utah), Colorado 
Day (Aug. 1st), Battle of New Orleans (Jan, 8th, I^.), Benning- 
ton Battle Day (Aug. i6th,Vt.), Defendens’ Day (Sept. 12th, Md.), 
Arbor Day (April 22nd, Nebraska ; second Friday in May, R.I., 
&c.), Admission Day (September 9th, Cal. ; Oct. 31st, Nev.), Con- 
federate Memorial Day (April 26th, Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss., May 
loth, N. & S. Car., June 3rd, La., Miss., Texas), &c. 

See M'Curdv, Bibliography of Articles relating to Holidays (Boston, 
1005). (T. A. I.) 

HOUNSHED (or Hollingshead), RAPHAEL (d. c, 1580), 
English chronicler, belonged probably to a Cheshire family, and 
according to Anthony Wood was educated at one of the English 


universities, afterwards becoming a “ minister of God’s Word.” 
The authenticity of these facts is doubtful, although it is possible 
that Raphael was the Holinshed who matriculated from Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1544. About 1560 he came to London 
and was employed as a translator by Reginald or Reyner Wolfe, 
to whom he says he was “ singularly beholden.” Wolfe was 
already engaged in the preparation of a universal history, and 
Holinshed worked for some years on this undertaking ; but 
after Wolfe’s death in 1573 the scope of the work was a&idged, 
and it appeared in 1578 as the Chronicles of England, Scotland 
and Ireland. The work was in two volumes, which were illus- 
trated, and although Holinshed did a great deal of the work he 
received valuable a.ssistance from William Harrison (1534-1593) 
and others, while the part dealing with the history of Scotland 
is mainly a translation of Hector Boece’s Scotorum historiae. 
Afterwards, as is shown by his will, Holinshed served as steward to 
Thomas Burdet of Bramcott, Warwickshire, and died about 1580. 

A second edition of the Chronicles^ enlarged and improved but 
without illustrations, which appeared in 1587, contained statcmer.ts 
which wore offensive to Queen HUzabeth and her advisers, and im- 
mediately after publication some of the j)ages were excised by order 
of tlic i>rivy council. These excisions were published separately in 
1723. An edition of the Chronicles^ in accordance with the original 
text, was publislied in six v^olumes in 1808. The work contains a 
large amount of information, and shows that its cotnpilers were men 
of great industry ; but its chief interest lies in the fact that it was 
largel}' used by Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists ; 
Shakespeare, who probably used the edition of 1587, obtaining from 
the Chronicles material for most of his historical plays, and also for 
Macbeth^ King Lear and part of Cymbeline. A single manuscript by 
Holinshed is known to be extant. This is a translation of Florence 
of Worcester, and is in the British Museum. See W. G. Boswell- 
Stone, Shakspere's Holinshed. The Chronicle and the historical plays 
compared (London, 1896). 

HOLKAR, the family name of the Mahratta ruler of Indore 
(r/.v.), which has been adopted as a dynastic title. Tlie termina- 
tion ’kar implies that the founder of the family came from the 
village of Hoi near Poona. 

HOLL, FRANK (1845-1888), English painter, was born in 
Txindon on the 4th of July 1845, educated chiefly at 

University College School. He was a grandson of William 
Holl, an engraver of note, and the son of Francis Holl, A.R.A., 
another engraver, whose profession he originally intended to 
follow. Entering the Royal Academy schools as a probationer 
in painting in i860, he rapidly progressed, winning silver and 
gold medals, and making his d6but as an exhibitor in 1864 with 
“ A Portrait,” and “ Turned out of Church,” a subject picture. 
“A Fern Gatherer” (1865); “The Ordeal” (1866); “Con- 
valescent ” (the somewhat grim pathos of which attracted 
much attention), and “Faces in the Fire” (1867), succeeded. 
Holl gained the travelling studentship in 1868 ; the successful 
work was characteristic of the young painter’s mood, being 
“ The Lord gave, and the Ixird hath taken away.” His insatiable 
zeal for work of all kinds l>egan early to undermine the artist’s 
health, but his position was assured by the studentship picture, 
which created a sort of furore, although, as with most of his 
works, the blackness of its coloration, probably due to his 
training as an engraver, was even more decidedly against it 
than the sadness of its theme. Otherwise, this painting ex- 
hibited nearly all the best technical qualities to which he ever 
attained, except high finish and clearness, and a very sincere 
vein of pathos. Holl was much below Millais in portraiture, 
and far inferior in all the higher ways of design ; in technical 
resources, relatively speaking, he was but scantily provided. 
The range of his studies and the manner of his painting were 
narrower than those of Josfef Israels, with whom, except as a 
portrait-painter, he may better be compared than with Millais. 
In 1870 he painted “ Better is a Dinner of Herbs where Love is, 
than a Stalled Ox and Hatred therewith ” ; “ No Tidings from 
the Sea,” a scene in a fisherman’s cottage, in 1871 — story told 
with breath-catching pathos and power ; “lam the Resurrection 
and the Life” (1872); “Leaving Home” (1873), “Deserted” 
{1874), both of which had great success ; “ Her First-bom,” 
girls carrying a baby to the grave (1876) ; and “ Going Home ” 
(1877). In 1877 he painted the two pictures “ Hush ” and 
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“ Hushed/' “ Newgate, Committed for Trial,” a very sad and 
telling piece, first attested the breaking down of the painter s 
health in 1878. In this year he was-elected A.R.A., and exhibited 

The Gifts of the Fairies,” “ The Daughter of the House,” 
“ Absconded,” and a very fine portrait of Samuel Cousins, the 
mezzotint engraver. This last canvas is a masterpiece, and 
deserved the success which attended the print engraved from 
it. Holl was overwhelmed with commissions, which he would 
not decline. The consequences of this .strain upon a constitution 
which was never strong were more or less, though unequally, 
manifest in “ Ordered to the Front,” a soldier's departure, 
(1880); “Home .^gain,” its sequel, in 1883 (after which he 
was made R.A.). In 1886 he produced a portrait of Millais 
as his diploma work, but his health rapidly declined and he 
died at Hampstead, on the 31st of July 1888. Roll's better 
portraits, being of men of rare imporUince, attest the command- 
ing position he occupied in the branch of art he so unflinchingly 
followed. They include likenesses of Lord Roberts, painted 
for queen X'ictoria (1882) ; the prince of Wales, Lord 
Duflferin, the duke of Cleveland (1885); I/)rd Overstone, 
Mr Bright, Mr Gladstone, Mr Chamberlain, Sir J. Teiiniel, Earl 
Spencer, Viscount ('ranbrook, and a score of other important 
subjects. (F. G. S.) 

HOLLAND, CHARLES (1733-1769), English actor, was born 
in Chiswick, the son of a baker. He made his first appearance 
on the stage in the title role of Ommoko at Drury Lane in 1755, 
John Balmer, Richard Vates and Mrs (libber being in the cast, 
lie played under Garrick, and was (he original Elorizel in (he 
latter’s adaptation of Sliakespeare’s Winter a 'rale. Garrick 
(bought higlily of him, and wrote a eulogistic epitaph for his 
monument in Chiswick church. 

His nephew, Charles Holland (1768- 1S49) was also an actor, 
who plaved with Mrs Siddons and Kean. 

HOLLAND, SIR HENRY, Bart. (1788-1873), English 
physician and author, was born at Knutsford, Chcsliirc, on the 
27(h of October 1788. His maternal grandmother was the 
sister of Josiah Wedgwood, whose grandson was Charles Darwin : 
and his paternal aunt was the mother of Mrs Gaskell. After 
spending some years at a private school at Knutsford, he was 
sent to a school at Newcastle-on-'J'ync, whence after four years 
he was transferred to Dr J. 1 \ Estlin’s school near Bristol, 
'rhere he at. once took the position of head boy, in succession to 
John Qun llobhouse, afterwards Lord Broughton, an honour 
which required to be maintained by physical prowess. On 
leaving .school he became articled clerk to a mercantile firm 
in Liverpool, but, as the privilege was reserv^ed to liim of passing 
two sessions at Cilasgow university, he at tlie close of his second 
ses.sion sought relief from his articles, and in j.So() began the 
study of medicine in the university of Eklinburgh, where he 
graduated in 1811. After several years spent in foreign travel, 
he began practice in 1816 as a physician in London -according 


general literature, and for a more than superficial cultivation 
of several branches of science ; and the latter enabled him, 
besides visiting, “ and most of them repeatedly, every country 
of Europe,” to make extensive tours in the other three con- 
tinents, journeying often to places little frequented by Europci ii 
travellers. As, moreover, he procured an introduction to nearly 
all the eminent person^es in his line of travel, and knew many 
of them in his capacity of physician, his acquaintance with 
“ men and cities ” was of a species without a parallel. 'ILc 
J.ondon Medical Record^ in noticing his death, which took place 
on his eighty-fifth birthday, Octol)er 27, 1S73, remarked tluit 
it “ had occurred under circumstances highly characteristic 
of his remarkable career.” On his return from a journey in 
j Russia he was present, on EViday, October 24tb, at the trial of 
I Marshal Bazaine in Paris, dining with some of the judges in 
the evening. He reached London on the Saturday, look ill 
the following day, and died quietly on the Monday afternoon. 

Sir Henry Holland wa.s tlie author of General Vieiv of the . 
cttlUtre of Cheshire (1807) ; Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, 
Thessaly and Greece (18T2-1.SJ3, 2iul cd., iSjg) * Medical Notes and 
Reflections (1831)) ; Chapters on Mental Physiology (1832) ; Essays on 
Scientipc and other Subjects contributed to the Edinburi/h and Quarterly 
Reviews (1862) ; and Recollections of Past Life (1872). 

HOLLAND, HENRY FOX, ist Baron (1705-1774), English 
i statesman, second son of Sir Stephen E'ox, was bom on the 
i 28th of September 1705. Inheriting a large share of the riches 
• which his iatlier had accumulated, lie squandered it soon after 
attaining his majority, and went to the ('ontinent to escape from 
liis creditors. I’here he made the acquaintance of a coiintrN - 
woman of fortune, who became his patroness and w’as so lavish 
with her purse that, after several years' absence, he was in a 
position to return home and, in 1735, to enter parliament as 
member for Hindon in Wiltshire. He became the favourite 
pupil and devoted supporter of Sir Kobert Walpole, achieving 
unequalled and unenviable proficiency in the worst political 
i arts of his master and model. As a speaker he was fluent 
I and .self-possessed, imperturl)able under attack, audacious in 
I exposition or retort, and able to hold his own against Pitt 
I himself. Thus lie made himself a power in the House of Commons 
and fin indispensalile member of several administrations. He 
was .surveyor-gcntTal of works from 1737 to 17.42, was member 
for Windsor from 1741 to 1761 ; lord of the treasury in 1743, 
secretary at war and member of tht; privy council in 1 746, and 
in 1755 became leader of the House of (Ammons, secretary 
of .slate and a member of the cabinet under the duke of New- 
castle. In 1757, in the rearrangements of the government, 
E'ox was ultimately excluded from the ('abinet, and given the 
post of paymaster of the forc'cs. During the war, which Pitt 
conducted with extraordinar\ vigour, and in which the nali(m 
was intoxicated \\’ith glory. Fox devoted him.self mainly to 
accumulating a vast fortune. In 1762 he again accepted the 
leadership of the Hou.se, with a seat in the cabinet, under the 


to his own statement, “ with a fair augury of success speedily earl of lUitc, and exercised his skill in cajolery and corruption 


and completely fulfilled.” This “success,” he adds, “was 
materially aided by visits for four successive years to Spa, at 
the close of that which is called the London season.” It must 
also, however, be in a great degree attributed to hi.s happy 
temperament and his gifts as a conversationalist — qualities 
the influence of which, in the majority of cases belonging to 
his class of practice, is often of more importance than direct 
medical treatment. In 1816 he was elected F.R.S., and in 
1828 E'.R.C.S. He became physician in ordinary to Prince 
Albert in 1840, and was appointed in 1852 physician in ordinary 
to the queen. In April 1853 he was created a baronet. He was 
also a D.C.L. of Oxford and a member of the principal learned 
societies of Europe. He was twice married, his second wife 
lieing a daughter of Sidney Smith, a lady of considerable literary 
talent, who published a biography of her father. Sir Henry 
Holland at an early period of his practice resolved to devote 
to his professional duties no more of his time than was necessary 
to secure an income of ^£5000 a year, and also to .spend two 
months of every year solely in foreign travel. By the former 
resolution he secured leisure for a wide acquaintance with 


to induce the House of (\>mmons to approve of the treaty of 
Paris of 1763 ; as a recompense, he was rai.sed to the House of 
Lords with the title of Baron Holland of E'oxley, Wiltshire, 
on the i6th of April 1763. In 1765 he was forced to resign the 
paymaster generalship, and four years later a petition of the 
livery of the city of London against the ministers referred to 
him as “ the public defaulter of unaccounted millions.'’ The 
proceedings brought against him in the court of excheejuer 
were stayed by a royal warrant ; and in a statement published 
by him be proved that in the delays in making up the accounts 
of his ofllcc he had tran.sgressed neither the law nor the erstom 
of the time. From the interest on the outstanding balance.s 
he had, none the less, amassed a princely fortune. He strove*, 
but in vain, to obtain promotion to the dignity of an earl, a 
dignity upon which he had set his heart, and he died at Holland 
House, Kensington, on the 1st of July 1774, a .sorely disappointed 
man, with a reputation for cunning and un.s<Tupulousness 
which cannot easily be matched, and with an unpopularity 
which ju.stifies the conclusion that he was the most thoroughly 
hated statesman of his day. T.ord Holland married in 1714 


xm. to.: 
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I^dy Georgina Oiroline Lennox, daughter of the duke of 
Kichmond, who was created Baroness Holland, of Holland, 
iJncolnshlre, in 1762. There were four sons of the marriage : 
Stephen, 2nd Ix>rd Holland (d. 1774); Henry (d. an infant); 
Charles James (the celebrated statesman) ; and Henry Edward 
(i755“j8ii), soldier and diplomatist. 

See Walpole’s and other memoirs of the time, also the article Fox, 
Charles James. 

HOLLAND, HENRY RICH, ist Earl of (1590-1640), 2nd 
son of Robert, ist earl of Warwick, and of Penelope, Sir Philip 
Sidney’s “ Stella,” daughter of Walter Devereux, ist earl of 
Essex, was baptized on the 19th of August 1590, educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, knighted on the 3rd of June 
i6to, and returned to parliament for Leicester in 1610 and 1614. 

In 1610 he was present at the siege of Juliers. Favours were 
showered upon Iiim by James I. He was made gentleman of 
the bedchamber to Charles, prince of Wales, and captain of the 
yeomen of the guard ; and on the 8lh of March 1623 he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Kensington. In 1624 he was 
sent to Paris to negotiate the marriage treaty between Charles 
and Henrietta Maria. On the 1 5th of September he was created 
(‘arl of Holland, and in 1625 was sent on two further missions, 
first to Paris to arrange a treaty lieiwecn T^uis XIII. and the 
Huguenots, and later to the Netherlands in company with 
Buckingham. In October 1627 he Wiis given command of the 
troops sent to reinforce Buckingham at Rh6, but through 
delay in starting only met the defeated troops on their return. 
He succeeded Buckingham as cliancellor of (Cambridge Uni- 
versity ; was master of the horse in 1628, and was appointed 
constable of Windsor and high steward to the queen in 1629. 
He inten^sted himself, like Jus cider brother, Lord Warwick, 
in the plantations ; and was the first governor of the Providence 
company in 1630, undone of the proprietors of Newfoundland 
in 1637. In 1631 he was made chief -justice-in-eyre south of 
the 'lYent , and in this capacity was responsible for the unpopular 
revival of the obsolete forest laws. He intrigued at court against 
Portland and against Strafford, wlio expressed for him the 
greatest contempt. In 1636 he was disappointed at not obtaining 
the great office of lord high admiral, but was made instead 
groom of the stole. In 1631) he w^as apj)ointed general of the 
horse, and drew ridicule upon himself by the fiasco at Kelso. 
In the second war against the Scots he was superseded in favour 
of Conway. He opposed the dissolutiem of the Short Parliament, 
joined the peers who supported the parliamentary cjiu.se, and 
gave evidence against Strafford. He was, however, won back 
to the king’s side by the queen, and on the i6tli of April 1641 
made captain general north of the Trent. Dissatisfied, however, 
with Charles’s refusal to grant him the nomination of a new 
baron, he again al>andoned him, refused the summons to York, 
and was deprived of his office as groom of the stole at the instanc^e 
of the queen, who greatly resented his ingratitude. He was 
chosen by the parliament in March and July 1642 to communicate 
its votes to Charles, who received him. much to his indignation, 
with studied coldne.ss. He was appointed one of the committee 
(jf safety in July ; made zealous speeches on behalf of the 
fmrliamentary cause to the London citizens ; and joined Essex’s 
army at 'I'wickenham, where, it is said, he persuaded him to 
avoid a battle. In 1643 he appeared as a peacemaker, and after 
Tailing to bring over Essex, he returned to the king. His recep- 
tion, however, w^ not a cordial one, and he was not reinstated 
in his office of groom of the stole. After, therefore, ammipanying 
the king to Gloucester and taking part in the first battle of 
Newbur)'', he once more returned to the parliament, declaring 
tiiat the court was too much bent on continuing hostilities, 
and the influence of the “ papists ” too strong for his patriotism. 
He was restored to his estates, but the Commons obliged the 
lx)rds to exclude him from the upper house, and his petition 
in 1645 l^or compensation for his losses and for a pension w'as 
refused. His hopes being in this quarter also disappointed, he 
once again renewed his allegiance to the king's cause ; and 
after endeavouring to promote the negotiations for peace in 
1645 and 1647 he took up arms in the second Civil War , received 
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a commission as general, and put himself at the head of 600 men 
at Kingston. He was defeated on the 7th of July 1647, captured 
at St Neots shortly afterwards, and imprisoned at Warwick 
Castle. He was tried before a “ high court of justice ” on the 
3rd of February 1649, and in spite of his plea that he had received 
quarter was sentenced to death. He was executed together with 
Hamilton and Capel on the gth of March. Clarendon styles 
him “ a ve^ well-bred man and a fine gentleman in good times.” ‘ 
He was evidently a man of shallow character, devoid of ability, 
raised far above his merits and hopelessly unfit for the great 
times in which he lived. Lord Holland married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Walter Cope of Kensington, and, 
besides several daughters, had four sons, of whom the eldest, 
Robert, succeeded him as 2nd earl of Holland, and inherited 
the earldom of Warwick in 1673. 

HOLLAND, HENRY RICHARD VASSALL FOX, 3RD Baron 
(1773-1840), was the son of Stephen Fox, 2nd Baron Holhind, 
his mother, Lady Mar}' Fitzpatrick, being the daugliter of the 
earl of Upper Ossor}'. He was born at Winterslow House in 
Wiltshire, on the 2 ist of November 1773, and his father died 
in the following year. He was educated at Eton and at C'hrist 
Church, Oxford, where he became the friend of Canning, of 
Hookham Frere, and of other wits of the time. Lord Holland 
did not take the same political side as his friends in the conflicts 
of the revolutionary epoch. He was from his boyhood deeply 
attached to his uncle, C. J. Fox, and remained steadily loyal 
to the Whig party. In 1791 he visited Paris and became ac- 
quainted w'ith Lafayette and Talleyrand, and in 1793 he again 
went abroad to travel in France and Italy. At Florence he 
met with Lady Webster, wife of Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart., 
who left lier hiisliand for him. She was by birtli Elizabeth 
Vassall (1770-1845), daughter of Richard Vassall, a planter 
in Jamaica. A son was born of their irregular union, a Charles 
Richard Fox (1796-1873), who after some service in the navy 
entered the Grenadiers, and was knowui in later life as a colicclor 
of Greek coins. His collection was bought for the royal museum 
of Berlin when he died in 1873. Tie married Lady Mai*}' P'itz 
clarence, a daughter of William I Y. by Mrs Jordan. Sir Godfrey 
Welister having obtained a divorce, Lord Tlolland w'as enabled 
to marry on the 6th of July 1797. taken his seat in 

the House of Lords on the 5th of October 1796. During several 
years he may be said almost to have constituted the Whig part} 
in the Upper House. His protests against the measures of the 
Tory ministers were collected and published, as the Opinions 
of Lord Holland by Dr Moykin of T.incoln’s Inn. Fn 1800 

he was authorized to take the name of Vassal!, and after 1807 
he signed himself Vassall Holland, though the name w'as no part 
of his title. In 1800 l/)rd and Lady Holland went abroad and 
remained in Prance and Spain till 1805, visiting Paris during 
the Peace of Amiens, and being well received by Napoleon. 
Lady Holland always professed a profound admiration of 
Napoleon, of which she made a theatrical display after his fall, 
and he left her a gold snuff-box by his will. In public life Lord 
Holland took a share proportionate to his birth and opportunities. 
He was appointed to negotiate wdth the American envoys, 
Monroe and W. Pinkney, was admitted to the privy council on the 
27th of August 1806, and on the 15th of October entered the 
cabinet “ of all the talents ” as lord privy seal, retiring with 
the rest of his colleagues in March 1807. He led the opposition 
to the Rcgenc}* bill in 1811, and he attacked the “orders in 
council ” and other strong measures of the government taken 
to counteract Napoleon’s Berlin decrees. He was in fact in 
politics a consistent W^hig, and in that character he denounced 
the treaty of 1813 with Sweden which bound England to consent 
to the forcible union of Norway, and he resisted the bill of 18 r 6 
for confining Napoleon in St Helena. His loyalty as a Whig 
secured recognition when his party triumphed in the struggle 
for p)arl!amentary reform, by his appointment as chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster in the cabinet of Lord Grey and Lord 
Melbourne, and he was still in office when he died on the 22nd 
of October 1840. Lord Holland is notable, not for his somewhat 
* Hist, of the Rebellion , xi. 263. 
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insigi^caiat political career^ but as a patron of literature^ as 
u writer on 1^ own account^ and because his house was the 
centre and the headquarters of the Whig political and literary 
world of the time j and Lady Holland (who died on the i6th 
of November 1845) succeeded in taking the sort of place in 
London which had been filled in Paris during the 18th century 
by the society ladies who kept “ salons.’* Lord Holland’s 
Foreign Reminiscences (1850) contain much amusing gossip 
from the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era. Ilis Memoirs of 
the Whig Parly (1853) is an important contemporary autliority. 
His small work on Lope de Vega (1806) is still of some value. 
Holland had two legitimate sons, Stephen, who died in 1800, 
and Henry Edward, wIk) became 4th Lord Holland. When this 
peer died in December 1859 the title became extinct. 

See The Journal of Elizabeth^ Lady Holland^ edited by the earl of 
Ilchestcr (1908) ; and Lloyd Sanders, The Holland House Circle 
(1908). 

HOLLAND, JOSIAH GILBERT (1819-1881), American author 
and editor, was born in Held ler town, Massachusetts, on the 
24th of July 1819. He graduated in 1843 at the Berkshire 
Medical College (no longer in existence) at Pittsfield, Mass., 
and after practising medicine in 1844-1847, and making an 
unsuccessful attempt, with Charles Robinson (1818-1894), 
later first governor of the state of Kansas, to establish a hospital 
for women, he taught for a brief period in Riclimond, Virginia, 
and in 1848 was superintendent of schools in Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi. In 1849 he became assistant editor under Samuel Bowles, 
and three years later one of the owners, of the Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts) Republican, with which he retained his connexion 
until 1867. He then travelled for some time in Europe, and 
in 1870 removed to New York, where he helped to establish 
and became editor and one- third owner of ScribneVs Monthly (the 
title of which was changed in 1881 to The Century), which 
alxsorlied the periodicals Hours at Home, Putnam's Magazine 
and the Riverside Magazine. He remained editor of this 
magazine until his death. Dr Holland’s books long enjoyed 
a wide popularity. The earlier ones were published over the 
pseudonym “ Timothy Titcomb.” His writings fall into four 
classes : history and biography, represented by a History of 
Western M assachuseJls (1855), ^ Abraham Lincoln 

(1865): fiction, of which Miss Gilberts Career (i860) and llie 
Story of Sevenoaks (1875) remain faithful pictures of village 
life in eastern United States ; poetry, of which Bitier-Suwet 
(1858) and Kathrina, Her IJje and Mine (1867) were widely 
read ; and a series of homely essays on the art of living, of 
which the most characteristic were Letters to Young People, 
Single and Married (1858), Gold Foil, hammered from Popular 
Proverbs (1859), Letters lo the Joneses (1863), and Every-Day 
Topics {2 series, 1876 and 1882). While a resident of New 
V’ork, where he died on the 12th of October 1881, he identified 
himself with measures for good government and school reform, 
and in 1872 became a member and for a short time in 1873 was 
president of the Board of Education. 

See Mrs H. M. Plunkett’s Josiah Gilbert Holland (New York, 
1894). 

HOLLAND, PHILEMON (1552-1637), English scholar, “ the 
translator-general in his age,” was bom at Chelmsford in Essex. 
He was the son of a clergyman, J(d)n Holland, who had been 
obliged to take refuge in Germany and Denmark with Miles 
Coverdalc during the Marian persecution. Having become a 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and taken the degree of 
M.A., he was incorporated at Oxford (July 1 ith, 1585). Having 
subsequently studied medicine, about 1595 he settled as a 
doctor in Coventry', but chiefly occupied himself with translations. 
In 1628 he was appointed headmaster of the free school, but, 
owing probably to advancing age, he held office for onl}' eleven 
months. His latter days were oppressed by poverty, partly 
relievKl by the generosity of the common council of Coventry, 
which in 1632 assigned him £3, 6s. 8d. for three years, “ if he 
should li\'e so long.’* He died on the 9th of February, 1636- 
1637. His fame is due solely to his translations, which included 
Li\'v, Pliny’s Natural History, Plutarch’s Morals, Suetonius, 
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Ammianus Marcellinus and Xenophon's Cyropaedia, He 
published also an English version, with additions, of Camden’s 
Britannia, His Latin translation of Brice Bauderon’s Pharma- 
copaea and his Regimen saniiatis Salerni were published after 
his deatli by his son, Henry Holland (1583-? 1650), who 
became a London bookseller, and is known to bibliographers 
for his Bazilmlogia ; a Booke of Kings, beeing the true and liudy 
Effigies of all oia English Kings from the Conquest (1618), and 
his llermlogia AngUca (1620). 

HOLLAND, RICHARD, or Richard de Holande (fl. 1450), 
Scottish writer, author of the Buke of the Howlat, was secretary 
or chaplain to the carl of Moray (1450) and rector of Halkirk, 
near Thurso. He was afterwards rector of Abbrcochy, Loch 
Ness, and later held a chantry in the cathedral of Norway. 
He was an ardent partisan of tlie Douglases, and on their over- 
throw retired to Orkney and later lo Shetland. He was employed 
by Edward IV. in his attempt to rouse the Western Isles through 
Douglas agency, and in 1482 was excluded from the general 
pardon granted by James III. to those who would renounce 
their fealty to the Douglases. 

The poem, entitled the Buhe of the Howlat, written about 
1450, shows his devotion to the house of Dt)Uglas : — 

"On ilk beugli till inn brace 
Writtin in a bill was 
O Dow'glass, O Dowglass 
Tender and trewe ! " 

(ii. 400-403) 

and is dedicated to the w’ife of a Douglas — 

*' Thus for anc Dov/ of Dunbar drew I this Dyte, 

Dowit with ane Dowglass, and boilh war tliei dowis." 

but all theories of its being a political allegory in favour of that 
house may be discarded. Sir Walter Scott’s judgment that the 
Buke is “ a poetical apologue . . . without any view wdiatcver 
to local or natural politics ” is certainly the most reasonable. 
'J'he poem, w'hich extends to 1001 linos written in the irregular 
alliterative rhymed .stanza, is a bird-allegory, of tlie type familiar 
in the Parlement of Fotdes. It has the incidental interest of 
showing (especially in stanzas 62 and 63) the antipathy of the 
“ Ingli.s-.speaking Scot ” to the Sfots-.speaking Gael ” of the 
west, as is also sliown in Dunbar's Flyling with Kennedy, 

The text of the j)oeni is preserved in the Asloan and Bannalyne 
MSS. l‘ragmcnt.s of an early lOth century black-letter edition, 
discovered l)y D. Laing, are n^iroduced in the Adversaria of the 
Dannatyne ('lub. The p(X?in lia.s been frequently reprinted, by 
Pinkerton, in his Srotish Poems (1792) ; by D. Laing (Bannatyne 
C'hib 1823; repriiite<l in “New' Club" scries, I*ai.sley, 1882); by the 
Hunterian Club in tlicir edition of the Bannatyne MS., and by A. 
Dicblcr (Chcinnilz, 1893). 'I'he Jate.sl edition is tJiat by F. J. Amours 
in Scottish Alliterative Poems (.Scottish 'J'cxl Society, 1897), ]>p. 47-81. 
(See al.so Inlrodtiction pp, xx.-xxxi^■.) 

HOLLAND, ofliciallv (he kingdom of the Netherlands 
{Koningrijk der Nederlanden), a maiitime country in the north- 
west of Europe. The name Holland i.s that of the former count- 
ship, which forms part of the politic al, as well as the geographical 
centre of the kingdom (see the next article). 

Topography. -Holland is bounded on the E. by German}’, 
on the S. by Belgium, on the W. and N. by the North Sea, and 
at the N.E. comer by the Dollart. From Stevensweert south- 
ward to the extreme comer of Limburg the boundary line is 
formed by the river Maas or Meuse.' On the ea.st a natural 
geographical boundary was formed by the long line of marshy 
fens extending along the borders of Overysel, Drcntc and 
Groningen. The kingdom extends from 53® 32' 21'’ (Groningen 
Cape on Rotlum Island) to 50® 45' 49" N. (Mesch in the 
province of Limburg), and from 3^^ 23’ 27" (Sluis in the province 
of Zeeland) to f 12’ 20" E. (l^ngakkerschans in the province 
of Groningen). The greatest length from north to .south, viz. 
that from Rottum Island to Eisden near Maastricht is 164 m., 
and the greatest breadth from south-west to north-east, or from 
Zwin near Sluis lo Ix)s.ser in Overysel, 144 m. The area is subject 

1 At Maastricht, however, a portion lie.s on the left bank of the 
river, measured, according to the treaty with Belgium, 19th of April 
1839, art. 4, by an average radius of 1200 Dutch fathoms '7874 £(,) 
from the outer glacis of the fortress. 
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to perpetual variation owing, on the one hand, to the erosion 
of the coasts, and, on the other, to reclamation of land by means 
of endiking and drainage operations. In 1889 the total area 
was calculated at 12,558 sq. m., and, including the Zuider Zee 
and the Wadden (2050 sq. m.) and the Dutch portion of the 
Dollart (23 sq. m.), 14,613 sq. m. In no country in Europe has 
the character of the territory exercised so great an influence on 
the inhabitants as in the Netherlands ; and, on the other hand, 
no people has so extensively modified the condition of its territory 
as the Dutch. The greatest importance attaches therefore to 
the physical conformation of the country. 

'I'lic; coast-line extends in a double curve from south-west to north- 
east, and is formed by a row of sand dunes, 171 m. in length, fringed 
^ . by a broad stindy beach descending very gradually into 

* * the sea. In the north and south, however, this line is 
broken by the inlets of the sea which form the Frisian and the South 
Holland and Zeeland islfinds respectively ; but the dunes themselves 
are found continued along the seaward side of these islands, thus 
indicating the original continuity of the coast-line. The breadth of 
the dunes naturally varies gre.atly, the maximum width of alx>iit 
4375 yds. lieing found at Schoorl, north-west of Alkmaar. The 
average height of the individual dune-tojis is not above 33 ft., but 
attains a maximum of 197 ft. at the High Blinkert, near Haarlem. 
The steepness of the dunes on the side towards the sea is caused by 
the continual erosion, probably traceable, in part at least, to the 
channel currcMit (which at mean tide has a velocity of 14 or 15 in. 
per second) , and to the .strong west or north-west winds which carry 
off large quantities of material. 'J'his alteration of coast -line appears 
at LdosduineTi, where the moor or fenlaritl formerly developed 
behind the dunes now crops out on the shore amid the .sand, being 
pressed to the compactnass of lignite l>y the weight of the sand 
drifted over it. Again, the remains of tlie Komaii camp Brittenbiirg 
or Huls te Britten, which originally lay within the dunes and, after 
l>cing covered by them, emerged again in 1520, were, in 1694. 1600 
paces out to sea, opposite Katwijk : while, besides Katwijk it.self, 
several other villages of the west coast, as Domburg, Scheveningen, 
Kgmond, liave been removed further inland. The tendency of the 
dunes to drift off on Iht landward side is prevented by the planting 
of lH,*nt-grass (Arundo arenaria), wliose long roots serve to bind the 
sand iogcthcT. It must Ixj furtlicr remarked that both the dune- 
pans," or depre.ssions, which arc naturally marshy througli their 
defective drainage, and the geest grounds — that is, the grounds along 
the foot of the downs — have lieen in various j)laces either planted 
with wood or turned into arable and pasture land ; while the 
numerous springs at the base of the dunes arc of the utmost value to 
the great cities situated on the marshy soil inland, the example set 
by Amsterdam in 1853 in sujiplyiug itself with this whaler having 
been readily followed liy l-eiden, the Hague, Flushing, &c. 

As already remarked, the coast-line of Holland bnraks up into a 
series of islands at its northern and southern extremities. The 
principal sea-inlets in the north arc the 'J 'exel Ciat or Marsdiep and 
the Viie, which lead past the chain of the Frisian Islands into the 
large inland sea or gulf called the Zuider Zee, and the Wadden or 
" shallows," which extend along the shores of Friesland and 
(Jroningen as far as the Dollart and the mouth of the Ems. The 
inland sea-board thus formed consists of low coasts of sca-clay 
protected by dikes, and of some high diluvial strata which rise far 
enough above th<‘ level of the .sea to make dikes unnecessary, as in 
Ihc case of the Gooi hills between Naarden and the Eem, the Veluwe 
hills Iwtween Nykcrk and F.lburg, and the steep cliffs of the (»aastcr- 
land between Oude Mirdurn and Stavoren. The Dollart was formed 
in 1277 by the inundation of the Ems basin, more than thirty villages 
being destroyed at once. The Zuider Zee and the bay in the Frisian 
coitst known as the Liiuwers Zee also gradually came into existence 
in the 13th century. The extensive sea-armis forming the South 
Holland and Zeeland archipelago are the Hont or West Scheldt, the 
East Scheldt, the Grevclingen (communicating with the Kramraer 
and the Volkerak) and the Haringvlict, which after being joined by 
the Volkerak is known as the Hollandsch Diep. These inlets were 
formerly of much greater e^xtent than now, but are gradually closing 
up owing to the accumulation of mud deposits, and no longer have 
the same freedom of communication with one anollurr. At the head 
of the Hollandsch Diep is the celebrated railway bridge of the 
Moerdyk (1868-1871) 1607 yds. in length ; and alx)ve this bridge lies 
the Bitwbasch (" reed forest "), a group of marshy islands formed by 
a disastrous inundation in 1421, when seventy-two villages and 
upwards of 100,000 lives were destroyed. 

Besides the dunes the only billy regions of Holland arc the southern 
half of the province of Limburg, the ncighlxiurhood of Nijmwegen, 
ffeiJ imad IHrecht,' including the Gooi hills, the Vcluwc 

j region in Gclderland, the isolated hills in the middle and 

east of Overysel and the Hondsrug range in Drcntc. 
The remainder of the country is flat, and shows a regular 
downward slope from south-east to north-west, in which direction 
the rivers mainly flow. The elevation of the surface of the country 
ranges between the extreme height of. 1057 ft. near Vaals in the 


farthest comer of Limburg, and 16-20 ft. below the Amsterdam zero * 
in some of the drained lands in the western half of the country. In 
fact, one quarter of the whole kingdom, consisting of the provinces 
of North and South Holland, the western portion of Utrecht as 
far as the Vaart Rhine, Zeeland, except the southern part of Zeeland- 
Flanders, and the north-west part of North Brabant, lies below the 
Amsterdam zero ; and altogether 38 % of the country, or all that 
part lying west of a line drawn through Groningen, Utrecht and 
Antwerp, lies witliin one metre above the Amsterdam zero and would 
be submerged if the sea broke down the bcirrier of dunes and dikes. 
This difference between the eastern and western divisions of Holland 
has its counterpart in the landscape and the nature of the soil. The 
western division consists of low fen or clay soil and presents a 
monotonous expanse of rich meadow-land, carefully drained in 
regular lines of canals bordered by stunted willows, and doited over 
with windmills, the sails of canal craft and the clumps of elm and 
poplar which surround each isolated farm-house. The landscape of 
the eastern division is considered less typical. Here the soil con.sists 
mainly of sand and gravel, and the prevailing scenery is formed of 
waste heaths and patches of wood, while here and there fertile 
meadows extend along the banks of the .streams, and the land is laid 
out in the highly regular manner characteristic of fen reclmnation 
(see Drente). 

The entire drainage of Holland is into the North Sea. The three 
principal rivers are the Rhine, the Maas (Meuse) and the Scheldt 
(Schelde), and all three have their origin outside the p. 
country, whilst the Scheldt has its mouth only in Holland, ^ ^ 
giving its name to the two broad inlets of the sea which bound the 
Zeeland islands. The Rhine in its course through Holland is merely 
the pareni stream of several important branches, splitting up into 
Rhine and Waal, Rhine and Ysel, Crooked Rhine and Lek (which 
takes two-thirds of the waters), and at Utrecht into Old Rhine and 
Vecht, finally reaching the sea through the sluices at Katwijk as 
little more than a drainage canal. The Yscl and the Vccht flow to 
the Zuider Zee ; the other branches to the North Sea. Tne Maas, 
whose course is almost parallel to that of the Rhine, follows in a wide 
curve the general slope of the country, receiving the Roer, the Mark 
and the Aa. Towards its mouth its waters find their way into all 
the channels intersecting the South Holland archi)>clago. The main 
stream joining the Waal at Gorinehem flows on to Dordrecht as the 
Merwede, and is continued thence to the sea by the Old Maas, the 
North, and the New Maas, the New Maas being formed by the 
junction of the Ix‘k and the North. From Gorinehem the New 
Merwede (constructed in the second half of the 19th century) extends 
between dykes through the marshes of the Bicsboscli to the 
Hollandsch' Diep. These great rivers render very important service 
as waterways. The mean velocity of their flow seldom exceeds 4*9 
ft., but rises to 6-4 ft. when the river is high. In the lower reaches of 
tlie streams the x'elocity and slope arc of course affected by the tides. 
In the Waal ordinary high water is perceptible as far up as Zall 
Bommel in Gelderlan’d, in the Lek the maximum limits or ordinary 
and spring tides are at Vianen and Kuilenburg respectively, in the 
Ysel above the Katerveer at the junction of the Willemsvaart and 
past Wyhe midway between Zwolle and Deventer ; and in the Maas 
near Heusden and at Well in Limburg. Into the Zuider Zee there 
also flow the Kuinder, the Zwarte Water, with its tributary the Vecht, 
and the? ICem. The total length of navigable channels is about 
1150 m., but sand banks and shallows not infrequently impede the 
shipping traffic at low water during the summer. 'The smaller 
.streams arc often of great im|)ortancc. Except where they rise in 
the fens they call into life a strip of fertile j^assland in the midst 
of the iKirren sand, and are resiwnsible for the existence of mai)\' 
villages along their banks. Following the example of the great 
Kampen irrigation canal in Belgium, artificial irrigation is also 
practised by means of some of tlie smaller streams, especially in 
North Brabant, Drente and Overysel, and in the absence of streams, 
canals and sluices arc sometimes specially constructed to perform the 
same service. The low-lying sj^aces at the confluences of the rivers, 
being readily laid under water, have been not infrequently chosen as 
sites for fortresse.s. As a matter of course, the streams are also 
turned to account in connexion with the canal system — the Dommcl, 
Berkel, Vecht, Rcggc, Holland Ysel, Gouwe, Rotte, Schic, Spaarne, 
Zaan, Amstcl, Dicze, Amcr, Mark, Zwarte Water, Kuinder and the 
numerous Aas in Drente and Groningen being the most important 
in this re.spect. 

It is unnecessary to mention the niomes of the numerous marshy 
lakes which exist, especially in Friesland and Groningen, and are 
connected with rivers or streamlets. Those of Friesland rakes. 
are of note for the abundance of their fish and their beauty 
of situation, on which last account the Uddelermeer in Gclderland is 
also celebrated. The Rockanjo Lake near Brielle is remarkable for 
the strong salty solution which covers even the growing reeds with a 


‘ The datum plane, or basis of the measurement of heights, is 
throughout Holland, and also in .some of the border districts of 
Germany, the Amsterdamsch Peil (A.P.), or Amsterdam water-level, 
and represents the average high water-level of the Y at Amsterdam 
at the time when it was still open to the Zuider Zee. I.^ocal and 
provincial " pcils " are, however, also in use on some water-ways. 
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hard cmst. Many of the lakes are nothing more than deep pits or 
marslics from which the peat has been extracted. 

Dikes . — The circumstance that so much of Holland i.s below 
the sea-level necessarily exercises a very important influence 
on the drainage, the climate and the sanitary conditions of the 
country, as well as on its defence by means of inundation. The 
endiking of low lands against the sea which had been quietly 
proceeding during the first eleven centuries of the Christian era, 
received a fresh impetus in the 12 th and 13th centuries from the 
fact that the level of the sea then became higher in relation to 
that of the land. This fact is illustrated by the broadening of 
river mouths and estuaries at this time, and the beginning of 
the formation of the Zuider Zee. A new feature in diking was 
the construction o# dams or sluices across the mouths of rivers, 
sometimes with important consequences for the villages situated 
on the spot. Thus the dam on the Amstel (1257) was the origin 
of Amsterdam, and the dam on the Ye gave rise to Edam. But 
Holland’s chief protection against inundation is its long line of 
sand dunes, in which only two real breaches have been effected 
during the centuries of erosion. These are represented by the 
famous sea dikes called the VVestkapelle dike and the Honds- 
bosschc Zeewering, or sea-defence, which were begun respectively 
in the first and second halves of the 15th century. The first 
extends for a distance of over 4000 yds. between the villages 
of VVestkapelle and Domburg in the island of Walcheren ; the 
second is about 4900 yds. long, and extends from Kamperduin 
to near Petten, whence it is continued for another 1100 yds. 
by the Pettemer dike. These two sea dikes w'ere reconstructed 
by the stiite at great expense between the years i860 and 1S84, 

! laving consisted before that time of little more than a protected 
iand dike. The earthen dikes are protected by stone-slopes and 
!>y piles, and at the more dangerous points also by ziukstukken 
(sinking pieces), artificial structures of brushwood laden wdth 
stones, and measuring some 400 yds. in circuit, by means of 
which the current is to some extent turned aside. The VVest- 
kapelle dike, 12,468 ft. long, has a seaward slope of 300 ft., and 
is protected by rows of piles and basalt blocks. On its ridge, 
39 ft. broad, there is not only a roadway but a service railway. 
The cost of its upkeep is more than £6000 a year, and of the 
llondsbossche Zeewering £2000 a year. When it is remembered 
that the woodwork is infested by the pile worm {Teredo ^mvalis), 
the ravages of which were discovered in J731, the labour and 
expense incurred in the construction and maintenance of the 
sea dikes now existing may be imagined. In other parts of the 
coast the dunes, though not pierced through, have become so 
wasted by erosion as to require artificial strengthening. This 
is afforded, either by means of a so-called sleeping dike {slaper- 
(lyk) behind the weak spot, as, for instance, between Kadzand 
and Breskens in Zeeland-Flanders, and again between ’s Graven- 
zande and Jx)osduinen ; or by means of piers or breakwaters 
{hoofden, heads) projecting at intervals into the sea and composed 
of piles, or brushwood and stones. The first of such breakwaters 
was that constructed in 1857 at the north end of the island of 
Goercc, and extends over 100 yds. into the .sea at low water. 
Similar constructions are to be found on the seaward side of 
the islands of Walcheren Schouwen and Voorne, and between 
s Gravenzande and Scheveningen, and Katwijk and Noordwijk. 
Owing to the obstruction which they offer to drifting .sands, 
arlificial dunes are in course of time formed about them, and 
in this way they become at once more effective and less costly 
to maintain. The firm and regular dunes which now run from 
J^etten to Kallantsoog (formerly an island), and thence north- 
wards to Huisduinen, were thus formed about the Zyper (1617) 
and Koegras (1610) dikes respectively. From Hui.sduinen to 
Nieuwediep the dunes arc replaced by the famous Helder .sea- 
wall. The shores of the Zuider Zee and the Wadden, and the 
Frisian and Zuider Zee islands, are also partially protected by 
dikes. In more than one quarter the dikes have been repeatedly 
extended so as to enclose land conquered from the sea, the work 
of reclamation being aided by a natural process. Layer upon 
layer of clay is deposited by the sea in front of the dikes, until 
a new fringe has been added to the coast-line on which sea- 


grasses begin to grow. Upon these clay-lands {kwelders) horses, 
cattle and sheep are at last able to pasture at low tide, and in 
course of time they are in turn endiked. 

River dikes are as necessary as sea dikes, elevated banks 
being found only in a few places, as on the Lower Rhine. Owing 
to the unsuitability of the foundations, Dutch dikes are usually 
marked by a great width, which at the crown varies between 
13 and 26 ft. The height of the dike ranges to 40 in. alx)ve 
high water-level. Between the dikes and the stream lie “ fore- 
lands ” {tnterwaardrn)^ which are usually submerged in winter, 
and frequently lie i or 2 yds. higher than the countr)" 
within the dikes. These forelands also offer in course of tinu* 
an opportunity for endiking and reclamation. In thus way 
the towns of Rotterdam, Schiedam, Vlaardingen and Maasluis 
have all gradually extended over the Maas dike in order to 
keep in touch with the river, and the .small town of Dclftshaven 
is built altogether on the outer side of the .same dike. 

I w paid firing. --The first sic]) in tlio reclamation of land is to " im- 
polcler " it, or convert it into a “ polder " (i.e. a section of artificially 
drained land), by surrounding it with dikes or quays for the twofold 
purpose of protecting it from all further inundation from oul.side aiui 
of controlling the amnuiil of water in.side. Tmpoldering for its own 
sake or on a large scale was inqiossible so long as the means of 
drainage were restricted. But in the beginning of the 15th century 
new |)o.ssibilities were revealed by the adaptation of the windmill to 
the puq^osc of pumping water, it was grarlually recognized that tin* 
ma.sses of water which collected wherever jieat-digging had keen 
carried on were an imneces.sary menace to the neighbouring lands, 
and also that a more enduring source of profit lay in the bed of the 
fertile sea-clay under the peal. It became usual, therefore, to make 
the subsequent drainage of the land a condition of the extraction of 
peat from it, this condition l)cing established by proclamation in 1595. 

Ihahuige. — It has been shown that the western provinces of 
Holland may be broadly defined as lying below sea-level. In fact 
the surface of the .sea-clay in these provinces is from 11 ^ to 16A ft. 
below the Am.slerdinn zero. The ground-water is, therefore,” re- 
latively very high and the capacity of the soil for further absoqition 
pro]>urlionatcly low. 1 V> increase the reservoir capacity of the polder, 
as well as to conduct the w^atcr to the windmills or engines, it is 
intersected by a network of ditches cut at right angles to each other, 
the amount of ditching recjuired l>eing usually one-twelfth of the area 
to he drained. In modern times pumping engines have replaced 
windmills, and the typical old Dutch landscape with its countless 
hooded heads and swinging arms has been greatly transformed by 
the advent of the chimney stacks of the pumping-slations. The 
power of the pnm]>ing-engines is taken on the basis of 12 h.p. per 
1000 hectarcjs for every metre that the water has to lie raised, or 
stated in another form, the engines inu.st be capable of raising nearly 
9 lb of water through i yd. per acre per minute. The main ditches, 
or canals, afterw'ards also serve as a means of navigation. The level 
at which it is desired to keep the water in the.se (lilches constitutc^s 
the unit of water measurement for the polder, and is called the 
polder’s zomcr peil (Z.I^) or summer water-level. In pasture- 
polders (koepolders) Z.J\ is i to jA ft. below the level of the polder, 
and in agricultural judders 2 A to 3 J ft. below. Chving to the .shrinkage 
of the .soil in reclaimed lands, however, that is, lands which havci lK;en 
drained after fen or other reclamation, the .sides of the ])oIder are 
often higher than the middle, and it is neces.sary by means of small 
dams or sluices to make separate water-tight comjiartnients 
{af polder ingen), each having its own unit of measurement. Somt* 
polders also have a winter peil as a ]>recantion against the increa.sed 
tall of water in that season. I'he summer water-level ot the pasture 
polders south of the former Y is about 4 to 8 ft. below the Airisterdani 
zero, but in the Noorderkw artier to the north, it reaches lo.] ft. below 
.^.P. in the Beschotel jiolder, and in reclaimed lands {droogmakerijen) 
may be still lower, thus in the Keeuwyk j wilder north of Gouda it is 
2J j ft. below. 

'J'ho drainage of the country is ellected by natural or artificial 
means, according to the slope of the ground. Nearly all the polders 
of Zeeland and South Holland are able to discharge naturally into 
the .sea at average low water, .self-regulating .sluices being used. 
But in North Holland and Utrecht on the contrary the polder 
water has generally to be raised. In some deep polders and drained 
hands where the water cannot be brought to the required height 
at once, windmills arc found at two or even three different levels 
The final removal of polder water, however, is only truly effected 
upon its ilLscharge into the “ outer waters ” of the country, that is, 
the sea itself or the large rivers freely communicating with it ; and 
this happens with but a small proportion of Dutch polders, such 
as those of Zeeland, the Holland Y.sel and the Noorder kwarticr. 

As the sy.stem of impoldering extended, the small sluggish rivers 
were gradually cut off by dikes from the nianshy lands througK 
which they flowed, and by sluices from the waters with' which they 
communicated. Their level ranges from about i| to 4 ft. above 
that of the pasture polders. In addition, various kinds of canals 
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and endiked or embankod lakes had come into existence, forming 
aJ togetlxer a vastnetworJc of more or less stagnant waters. Thw waters 
are utilized as the temporary reservoirs of the superfluous polder 
water, each system of reservoirs being termed a boezem (bosom or 
basin), and all lands watering into the same boezem being considered 
as belonging to it. The largest boezem is that of Friesland, which 
embraces nearly the whole province. It sometimes happens that 
a polder is not in direct contact with the boezem to which it belongs, 
but first drains into an adjacent polder, from which the water is 
afterwards removed. In the same way, some boezems discharge 
first into others, which then discharge mto the sea or riviira. This 
is usually the case wliere there is a great difference in Jieight between 
the surface of the boexem and tlie outer waters, and may Ije illus- 
trated by the Alblasscnvaaid and the Rotte boezems in the pro- 
vinces of South and North Holland respectively. In time of drought 
the water in the canals and l>oezem8 is allowed to run back into the 
polders, and so serve a double purpose as water-reservoirs. Boezems, 
like polders, liave a standard water-level which may not be ex- 
ceeded, and as in the polder this level may vary in the different 
parts of an extended l.)oczeni. 'Flic height of the hoezem peil rangers 
between i j ft. above to ft. below the Amsterdam zero, though 
the average Is about i to ft. below. Some Iwezems, again, which 
are less easily controlled, Iiave a " danger water-level " at wliich 
they refu.se to receive any mores water from the surrounding polders. 
The Schic or Ddflands lH>ezem of South Holland Is of tliLs kind, 
and such a tioczom is termed hesloten or *' sequestered,** in con- 
tradistinction to a " free '* boezem. \ third kind of boezem is the 
reserve or berg-hoezem, which in .summer may Im? made dry and used 
for agriculture, while in winter it serves as* a special re-serve. TIm; 
centuries of lalK>ur and self-.sacrifice involved in the: making of this 
complete and harmonious system of combined defence and reclama- 
tion are better iinaginf:rl than described, and even at the present 
day the evidences of the struggle are far less appan^nt than real. 

Geoiof*y , — ICxcept in Limburg, where, in the neighliourhood of 
Maastricht, the upiKjr layers of the chalk are ext>osed and followed 
l>y Oligcx^eue and Miocene beds, the whole of Holland is covered 
fiy recent dej»osits of considerable thickness, beneath which deep 
borings liave revealed tlie existence of X’liocene beds similar to the 
" Crags *' of ICast Anglia. Tliey are divided into the Diestien, 
corre.sponding in jKirt witli the Ivnglish Coralline C'rag, the ScaUUsien 
and Poedcflien corresponding with the Walton Crag, and the 
Amstelien cc>rres}x>nding with the Red Crag of Suffolk, in the 
south of Holland the total thick iiisis of the Pliocene scries is only 
about 200 ft., and they are covereil by about loo ft. of Quaternary 
deposits ; but towards the north the beds sink down and at the 
same time increa.se considerably in thickness, .so that at Utrecht a 
deep boring reached the toj) of tlic Pliocene at a depth of 513 ft. 
and at 119K ft. it had not touche<l the Ixittom. At Amsterdam 
the lop of the lUiocene lay 625 ft. IhjIow the surface, but the boring, 
i<k> 8 ft. deep, did not reach the base of the uppermost division of the 
Pliocene, viz. the AmstelieM. h^ostward and westward of Am.sterdam, 
as well as southward, the Plk)cene bctls rise slowly to the surface, 
and grculually decrease in tliickness. They were hiid down in a 
broad Ixiy which covered the east of ICiigland and nearly the whole 
of the Netherlands, and was open to the North Sea. There is 
evidence tluit the sea gradually retreated northwards during the 
<]epositiou of tliesc UmIs, until at length the Rhine flowed over tt> 
England and entei’ed the .sea north of CrointT. Idic appearance of 
noriherti shells in the iijiper divisions of the Pliocene series iiitlicates 
the up]>roacli of the (jlackil period, and glacial drift containing 
Scandinavian boulders now covers much of the country east of the 
Zuider Zee. The more modem dejiosits of Holland consist of 
alluvium, wind-blown saiuls and peal.* 

Climate . — Situated in Uie temperate zone between 30'’ and 53 ’ N. 
the climate of Holland sliows a difference in the lengths of day and 
night extending in Uje north to nine' hours, and there is a coiTe- 
spondingly wide range of temperature ; it also belongs to the 
region. «of variable winds. On an aveiage of fifty years the mean 
annual temperature was 4*3*8'* Pahr. ; the maximum, yj-q" Fahr. ; 
the miniinuin, - Falir. The mean annual barometric height is 
29*93 niean annual moisture, Sr %; the mean annual 

rainfall, 27-99 in. I'hc* mean annual number of days witli rain is 
204, with snow 19, and with thundei-storms iS. The increasetl 
rainfall from July to December (the .summer and autumn rain.s), and 
the increased evaporation in spring and summer (5-2 in. more than 
the rainfall), are of im|>ortau€e as regards “ poldering ” and draining 
operations. The prevalence of south - west winds during nine 
months of the year and of north-west during tliree (April-June) has 
a strong influence on the temperature and rainfall, ticics, river 
mouths and outlets, and also, geologically, on dunes and sand drifts, 
and on fens and the accumulation of clay on the coast. 'I’he west 
winds of course increase the moisture, and mod*:rate both tlie winter 
cold and the sumimT heat, while the cast winds blowing over the 

^ See J. Lorid, Contvihutions A la g/iohgie tUs PaysAias (1885-1895), 
Archives du Mus. Teyler (Haarlem), ser. 2, v«>l. ii. pp. 109-240, 
vol. Ul pp. 1-160, 375-461, vol. iv. i^p. 165-309 and Bull. soc. 
Mge gM. \’ol. idi. (i8^) ; Mhn. p|>. 400-449: F. VV. Hazmer, 
“ On the Pliocene Deposits of Holland,” &c., ^ari. Journ.. QtoL 
5of., Loudon ^ vol. lii. (1896) pp. 748-781, pis. xxxiv., x.kxv. 


continent have an opposite influence. It cannot be said that the 
climate is particularly good, owing to the changeableness of the 
weather, which may alter completely within a single day. The 
heavy atmosphere likewise, and the necessity of living within doors 
or in confined localities, cannot but exercise an influence on the 
character and temperament of the inhabitants. Only of certain 
districts, however, can it be .said that they are positively unhealthy ; 
to tins category belong some parts of the Holland provinces, Zeeland, 
and Friesland, where the inhabitants are exposed to the exhalations 
from the marshy ground, and the atmosphere is often burdened 
with sea-fog.s. 

I* anna . — In the den.scly populated Netherlands, with no extensive 
forests, the fauna does not present any unusual varieties. The otter, 
martin aiul badger may be mentioned among the rarer wild animals, 
and the weasel, ermine and pole-cat among the more common. 
In the 1 8th century wolves still roamed the country in such large 
numl>ers that hunting parties were organized against them ; now 
they are unknown. Roebuck and deer are found in a wild state 
in GeldcrJand and Overysel, foxes are plentiful in the dry wooded 
regions on the borders of the country, and hams and rabbits in the 
diine.s and other sandy stretches. Among birds may be reckoned 
about two hundred and forty different kinds which are regular 
inhabitants, although nearly two hundred of these arc migratory. 
The woodcock, partridge, hawk, water-ousel, magpie, jay, raven, 
various kinds of owls, wood-pigeon, golden-crested wren, tufted lark 
and titmouse arc among the birds which breed here. Birds of 
passage include the buzzard, kite, quail, wild fowl of various kinds, 
golden thrush, wagtail, linnet, liiiclx and nightingale. Storks are 
plentiful in summer anti might almost be con.sidered the mo.st 
characteristic feature of the prevailing hiud.sca])e. 

F/om. -The flora may be most conveniently dealt with in the four 
physiographical divisions to w'hich it belongs. These are, namely, 
the heath-lands, pasture-lands, dunes and coasts. Heath (Erica 
tetralix) and ling (Calluna vulgaris) cover all the waste sandy regions 
in the eastern division c»f the country. The vegetation of the 
meadow-lands is monotonous. Tn the more damp and marshy 
places the l>ottoin is covered witli marsh trefoil, carex, smooth 
cquisetum, and rush. Tn the. ditches and pools common yellow and 
white water-lilies are seen, as well a.s water-soldier {Stratioles aloides)^ 
great and lesser reed-mace, sweet flag and bur-reixl. The plant 
forms of the dunes are stunted and meagre as compared with the 
same forms elsewhere. The most common plant here is the stiff 
sJind-reed {Aruudo arenaria), called sand-oats in Drento ami Overy- 
.sel, where it is inucJi used for making nulls. Lilcc the sand-reed, 
the dewberry bramble and the shrub of the buckthorn {Hit^pophae 
rhamnoides) perform a useful sendee in helping to bind the sand 
together. Furze and the common juniper are regular dune ]ilants, 
and may also be found on the heaths of l>rente, Overysel and 
Gclderiand. Thyme and the small white dune-ro.se {Eosa pinipiiwlli^ 
folia) also grow in the dunes, and wall-pepper {Sedum acre), field 
fever- wort, reindeer moss, common asparagus, sheep’s fe.scue gras.s, 
the pretty Solomon-scal [Polygonatum officinale), and the broad- 
leaved or marsh orchis (Orchis latifolia). The sea-plaiits which 
flourish on the sand and mud-banks along the coasts greatly assist 
the process of littoral deposits and are specially cultivated in places. 
Sea-aster flourishes in the Wadden of Friesland and Groningen, tlie 
Dollart and the Zeeland estuaries, giving ])lace nearer the shore 
to sandspurry (Spergularia), or sea-j)oa or floating meadow grass 
{Glyccria maritima), v\bU:h grows up to the dikes, and affords pasture 
for cattle and sheep. Along tlie coast of Ovcry.sel and in the Bies- 
bosch lake club-rush, or sciqnis, is ])lanted in considerable quantities 
for llie luit-making industry, and common .sea -wrack [Zostera 
1 marina) is found in large patches in the northern half of the Zuider 
Zee, where it is gatliered for trade purposes during the months of 
June, July and August. TC.xcept for the willow-plots found along 
the rivers on the clay lands, nearly all the wood is confined to the 
sand and gravel soils, where copses of birch and alder are common. 


PopidatioN. -The following table shows the area and popula- 
tion in the eleven provinces of the Netherlands - 


l*rovince. 

i , . 1 

: Area m 
: sq. 111. 

Population 

1890. 

Population 

1900. 

Density per i 
sq. m. m 
1900. 

North Brabant 

1 ,980 

309,628 

553,842 

280 

Gelderland 

' 1,96.'? 

312,202 

566,549 

288 

South Holland 

1,166 

949,641 

*,144,448 

081 

North Holland 

1,070 

829,489 

968,131 

905 

Zeeland . 

O90 

199,-534 

216,295 

313 

lUrccht . 

.53*1 

221,007 i 

1 251,034 

470 

Friesland . 

T,28'2 

3.3.5,5.58 

340,262 

263 

Overysel . 

1,291 

.595,445 i 

333,338 

258 

Groningen 

790 

272,786 1 

1 299,602 

379 

Drcnte 

1 

130,704 

148.544 i 

244 

Limburg . 

850 

255,721 

281,934 ; 

i 332 1 

7'otal . 

1 I2i648 

4.511,4*5 

! 5.104.137 “ 

! 4<^4 j 


- This total includes 138 persons a.ssigncd to no province. 
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The extremes of density of population are found in the fxrovinces 
of North Holland and South Holland on the one hand, and 
Drente on the other. This divergence is partly explained by 
the difference of soil — ^which in Drente comprises the maximum 
(^f waste lands, and in South Holland the minimum — and partly 
also by the greater facilities which the seaward provinces enjoy 
of earning a subsistence, and tlie greater variety of their indus- 
tries. The largest towns are Amsterdam, Rotterdam, the Hague, 
Utrecht, Groningen, Haarlem, Arnhem, Leiden, Nijmwegen, 
Tilburg. Other considerable towns are Dordrecht, Maastricht, 
Leeuwarden, Zwolle, Delft, ’s Hertogenbosch, Schiedam, 
Deventer, Breda, Apeldoorn, Helder, Enschede, Gouda, Zaimdam, 
Kampen, Hilversum, Elushing, Amersfoort, Middelburg, Zutphen 
and Alkmaar. Many of the smaller towns, such a.s Assen, 
Enschede, Heirrond, Ilengelo, Tiel, Venlo, Vlaardingen, Zaandam, 
\'erseke, show a great development, and it is a noteworthy 
fad that the rural districts, taken as a whole, have borne an 
equal share in the general increase of population. This, taken 
in conjunction with tire advance in trade and shipping, the 
diminution in emigration, and the prosperity of the savings 
banks, points to a favourable state in the condition of the people. 

Communications. — Tlic roads arc divided into national or royal 
roads, placed dinrctly under the controJ of the walerstaat and sup- 
tfoadM ported by tlic state* ; j)rovincial roads, under the direct 
control of the stat(?s of the j)roviijccs, and almost all 
supported by the provincial treasuries ; communal and polder 
roads, maintained by tlie comnnmal anthorities and the polder 
I)oards ; and finally, private roads. 'J'hc system of national roads, 
mainly constructed betwtjon 1821 and 1827, but still in ])rocess of 
extension, brings into connexion nearly all the towns. 

The canal system of Hollaiul is ]a*cuJiarty complete and extends 
into every part of the country, giving to many inland towns almost 
Canals maritime appearance. 1'lic united length ot the canals 
ttxceeds 1500 m. As a matter of course the smaller 
stTcams have been largely utilized in their fonnation, while the 
necessity for a comprehensive tlrainagc system has also contribiit(‘d 
in no small degree. During the ytrars 1815 -1830 a large part of the 
extensive sclieinc of construction inaugurated by King William I. 
Wc^ carried oal, the following canals, among others, coming into 
(‘xisteiice in that period : the North Holland shq) canal (depth, 
16 J ft.) from Amsterdam to d(?/j Tlelder, the Grift canal between 
A]ieI(loom and Tlattem, the Willemsvaart connecting Zwolle with 
the Ysel, the Ziiid Willemsvaart, or South William’s canal (6.J ft.), 
from 's HertogenIx).sch to Mciastricht, and the Temuzen-Ghenl ship 
canal. After 1840 the canal programme was again taUem up by the 
state, which alone or in conjunction with the proviriciiil authorities 
constructed (he A])eldoom-Dienni canal (1859 1869), the drainage 
canals of the “ Peel ” marsh in North Brabant, and of the eastern 
provinces, namely, tlio Deurnc canal (1876 iSiyjt) from the Maas to 
Uelenaveen, the Almelo (1851-1858) and Overysel (1884 1888) 
canals from Zwolle, Deventer and Ahnelo to Kuevorden, and the 
Sticitjes (t88o 1884), and Orange (1853 1858 and 1881-1889) canals 
in Drente, the North Williams canal (1856-1862) between Assen and 
(ironingen, the Ems (t 866 1876) ship c^lnal from Groningen to 
Dcifzyl, and the New Merwede, and enlarged the canal from Har- 
lingen by way of I-eeuwarden to the Laiiwars Zee. The large shi]> 
canals to Rotterdam and Am.stcrdam, called the New Waterway 
and the North Sea. canal respectively, were constructed in 186b 1872 
and 1865*1876 at a cost of 2I and 3 million pounds sterling, the 
fonner by widening the channel ot the Scheur north of Roztmbnrg, 
and cutting across the Hook of Holland, the latter by utilizing the 
bed of the Y and cutting through tlie dunes at Ymuiden. In 1876 
an agreement was arrived at with Germany for connecting the 
mportant drainage canals in Overysel, Drente and Groningen with 
the Ems canal .system, as a result of which the .Xlmelo-Noordhorn 
(1884 T 888) and other canals came into existence. 

The canals differ in character in the dilferent. provinces. Tn 
Zeeland they connect the towns of tlic interior with the sea or the 
river mouths ; for cxamjde, the oiu? from Middelburg to Veere 
'“id .Flushing (1866 1878), from Goes to the Fast Scheldt, and from 
Zicrikzec also to the East Scheldt. The South Rcveland (1862 -1866) 
(‘anal coniietHs the Fast and West Scheldt ; similarly in South 
Holland the Voorne canal unites the Haringviiet with the New Maas, 
which does not allow the ])assage of large v<*ssels above Briellc ; 
whilst owing to the batiks and shallows in front of Hellevoctsliiis 
the New Waterway was cut to Rotterdam. Of another character 
is the Zederik canal, which unites the principal river of centm.! 
Holland, the J.ek, at Vianen by means of the T.inge with the Merwede 
at Gorkum. Amsterdam is connected with the J.ek and the Zederik 
canal via Utrecht by the Vecht and the Vciart Rliine (1881-1803 : 
depth 10*2 ft.). Again, a totally ditEcirent chanu:ler lielongs to tlic 
canals in NorUi Brabant, and the ea-st and north-east of Holland 
where, in the absence of great rivers, they form the only waterways 
which render possible the drainage of tlbe fens and the export of 
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p^t: and unite the lesser streams with each oUier. Thua in 
Overysel, in addition to the canals already meutioued, the Dedetns- 
ya^ connects the Vecht with the Zwarte Water near Hassell ; 

Smildervaart and Dreutschc Hoofdvaart unites Assen 
with Meppel, and receives on the ea.stern side tlie drainage canals 
^ the Drente fens, namely, the Orange ctinal and the Hoogeveen 
yaart (1850-^1860; 1880-1893). Cironingen communicates with the 
Lauwers Zee by the Reitdiep (1873^1876), while the canal to Win- 
^hoten and the Stadskanaal, or State canal (1877 18K0), bring it 
mto connexion with the flourisliing fen colonies in llu: east of the 
province and in Drente. In hriesLand, tlnally, besides the ship canal 
from Harlingen to the Lauwers Zee there are canals from Leeu- 
warden to tJie Lemmer, whence there is a busy traffic with Amster- 
dam ; and the Casjw Robles or Kolonels Diep, and the Hoeiulic^p 
connect it with Groningen. 

The construction of railways was long deferred and .slowly accom- 
plished. The first lino was tliat between Amsterdam and Haarlem, 
opened m 1839 by the Holland railway company {Ifollandsch ^ 

Yzeren Spoorweg Maatschappij). In 1845 the state under- 
took to develop the r«uhvay system, and a company of private 
individuals was formed to administer it under the title of the 
Maatschappij tot Uxploiialic van Slaats poor wc gen. In t 86 o , liow- 
ever, the totiil lengtli of railways was only 20S m., and hi that year 
a jiarliamentary bill embodying a comprehensive scheme of coii- 
struction wa.s adojited. By 1872 this programme was nearly com- 
pleted, and 542 m. of new raihvay had been added. In 1873 and 
1875 a .second and a third bill provided for the extension of the 
railway system at the cost of the slate, and, in 1S76, 1882 and 1890 
laws were introduced readjusting the control of the various lines, 
some of which were transferred to the Holland railway. The slate 
railway system was completed in 1892, and .since tliat time tin? 
utmost that the .slate has done has been to sub.sklize new under- 
takings. 'I'hese include various local lines sucli as the line Alkmaar- 
Hoorii (1898), Fd( -Barneveld-Nykerk, JCiischcde-Ahaiis in Germany 
(1902), L(?euwarden to Francker, Harlingen mid Dokkum, and the 
line Zwolle- .Almelo (junction at Marieidierg) Koevordeii-Stadskaiial* 
Veeiulam-DeUzyl, connecting all tire fen countrie.s on the eastern 
borders. The electric railway Ainsterdam-Zaudvoort was opened 
in 1904. The frame upon which the whole network of tlu? Dutch 
railways may be .said to depend is fomu*d of two main lines from 
north and south and four transverse lines from west to east. The 
two longitudinal lines are tlic railway dcii Uelder via Jlaaiiem 
(1862 1867),^ Rotterdam (1839-1847), and Zwaluwe (1869-1877) 
to Antwerp (1852-1855), belonging to the Holland railway company, 
and the State railw'ay from Loeuw^arden and t^ironingen (1870) 
(junction at Mcpjiel, 18O7) Zwolle (1866) - Avnlumi (1865) — 
Nijmwegen (1879)— Venlo (1883) — Maastricht (1865). The four 
transverse lines belong to the .State anil Hollaiul railways alter- 
luitdy and arc, beginning with the State railway : (i) the lino 
Flushing (1872) - Rozendaal (i86o) — Tilburg (1863) -- Bok.stel 
(whence there is a branch line belonging to the Nortli Brabant and 
Germany railway company via Vechel to Goch in tJermany, opened 
in 1873) --Farid ho veil — Venlo and acrass i’rus.sian border (1S66) ; 
(2) the line Hook of Hollaiul - Rotterdam (1893) — Dordrecht (1872 - 
1877) — Fist ( 1 882 - 1 885) — N ijmwegen (1870) Cleves, Germany 
( f 865) ; (3) the line Rof ttTdam- 1 1 1 reclit ( 1 866 1 869) and -\msterdam 
--Utrecht — Arnhem (1843 1845) to ICuimericli in Cieo-iiiany (1856) ; 
this line formerly bi'ionged to tlie Netherlaiul.s- Rhine railway com- 
pany, but was bought l)y tlie state in 1890 ; and linally (4) the line 
Amstenlam --Hilversuiii-—AiiuT.sfoort—. Apeldoorn (J«75)» whence it 
is continued {a) via Deventer, .Vlmelo and Ilengelo to Salzlicrgen, 
(ierroany (1867) : [h) via Zutphen, Ilengelo (18O5), Fnschcd6 (i860) 
to Grojuiu, Germany ; (r) via Zutphen (1876) and Ruuiio to Wiiitci.s- 
wyk (1878). Of the.se (j) mid (2) form the main tjanscontmeutal 
routes in connexion witli the steamboat service^ to F-ngland^ (jiorts 
of Quccnborougli and Harwich respectively). I wo otJicr lines of 
railway, both belonging to tlu* state, al.sn traverse the country w'i?st 
U> eicst, namely, the line Kozendaal 's llerUigeiiboscli (1890) - 
Nijmwegen, and in the extreim? north, the line from Harlingen 
through l2;euwardcii (1863) and Groningen (1866) to the border at 
Nieuwe Schans (18O9), wlicnee ii was connected with the C»ernian 
railways in 1876. 'Hie northern and .sontherii provinces are further 
connected by the line.s .Ain.si.erdam — Zaandam (1878)— 1-nkliuizeii 
(1885), whence there is a steam ferry across the Zuider Zee to 
Stavoreii, from when.* the railway is eontiniuxl to Leeuwarden (1883- 
1885) ; the Netlierlauds Central railway, lUrecht--- Amersfoort 
Zwoole — Kampen (1863) ; and the line Uirecht— ’s Ht?rtogciilKi.scli 
(1868^-1869) which is continued .southward into Belgium hy tlu; 
lines Ixiught in 1898 from the Grand C'/cntral Beige railway, namely, 
via Tilburg to 1 uruJiout (1867), and via liiiidhoven (i86f») to Has.seli. 
Jn 1892 Greenwich mean time was ado])teil on tlie railways aiul m 
the post-offices, making a difference of twenty minutes with mean 
Amsterdam time. 

Since 1877 railway communication has been largely supplemented 
by steam-tramways, which eitlier run along the main roads or 
across the country on .spi^cial embankments, wliile ouc of them is 


* The dates indicate the period of construction of the ditterent 
sections. 
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carried across the river Ysel at Docsburg on a pontoon bridge. | 
The state first began to encourage the construction of these local j 
- ligbt railways by means of subsidies in 1893, since when 1 

some of the most prominent lines have come into cxist- 
ence, such as Purmerend — Alkmaar (1898)1 i^utphen — 
Emmerich (1902), along the Dedemsvaart in Overysel (1902), from 
*s Hertogenbosch via Utrecht and Eindhoven to Turnhout in 
Belgium (1898), and especially tliose connecting the South Holland 
and Zeeland islands with the railway, namely, between Rotterdam 
and Numansdorp on the Hollandsch Diep (1898), and from Breda 
or Bergen-op-Zoom, via Steenbergen to St Philipsland, Zierikzee 
and Brouwershaven (1900). An electric tramway connects Haarlem 
and Zandvoort. The number of passengers carried by the steam- 
tramways is relatively higher than that of the railways. 1 he value 
of the goods traliic is not so high, owing, principally, to the want of 
intercommunication between the various lines on account of differ- 
ences in the width of the gangc. 

Agriculture . — Waste lands are chiefly composed of the barren 
stretches of heaths found in Drente, Overysel, Gelderland 
and North Brabant. They formerly served to support large 
flocks of sheep and some cattle, but are gradually transformed 
by the planting of woods, as well as by strenuous efforts at 
cultivation. Zeeland and Groningen are the two principal 
agricultural provinces, and after them follow Limburg, North 
Brabant, Gelderland and South Holland. The chief products 
of cultivation on the heavy clay soil are oats, barley and wheat, 
and on the sand-grounds rye, buckwheat and potatoes. Flax 
and beetroot are also cultivated on the clay lands. Tobacco, 
hemp, hops, colza and chicory foiTn special cultures. With the 
possible exception of oats, the cereals do not suffice for home 
consumption, and maize is imported in large quantities for 
cattle-feeding, and barley for the distilleries and breweries. 
Horticulture and market-gardening are of a high order, and 
flourish especially on the low fen soil and geest grounds along the 
foot of the dunes in the provinces of North and South Holland. 
The principal market products arc cauliflower, cabbage, onions, 
asparagus, gherkins, cucumbers, beans, peas, &c. The principal 
flowers arc hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, narcissus and other 
bulbous plants, the total export of which is estimated at over 
£300,000. Fruit is everywhere grown, and there is a special 
cultivation of grapes and figs in the Westland of South Holland. 
The woods, or rather the plantations, covering 6 ‘Jo, consist 
of (1) the so-called forest timber {opgaandhout ; Fr. arbres 
de haute fuiaie), including the beech, oak, elm, poplar, birch, 
ash, willow and coniferous trees; and (2) the copse wood 
(akkermaal or hakhout), embracing the elder, willow, beech, 
oak, &c. This forms no unimportant branch of the national 
wealth. 

With nearly 35 ‘Jo of the total surface of the country under 
permanent jiasture, cattle-breeding forms one of the moist char- 
acteristic industries of the country. The provinces of 
at^k Friesland, North and South Holland, and Utrecht take 
the lead as regards both quality and numlHjrs. A smaller, 
hardier kind of cattle and large numbers of shcej) are kept upon 
the heath-lands in the easteni provinces, which also favoiir the 
rearing of pigs and bee-culture. Horse-breeding is most imj)ortant 
in Friesland, which produces the well-known black breed of horse 
commonly used in funeral processions. Goats are most numerous 
in Gelderland and North Brabant. Poultry, especially fowls, are 
generally kept. Stock-breeding, like agriculture, has considerably 
improved under the care of the government (state and provincial), 
wliich grants subsidies for breeding, irrigation of pasture-lands, the 
importation of finer breeds of cattle and horses, the erection of 
factories for dairy produce, schools, &c. 

Fisheries. - The fishing industry of the Netherlands may be said 
to have been in existence already in the 13th century, and in the 
following century feceived a considerable impetus from the dis- 
covery how to cure herring by William Beukclszoon, a Zeeland 
fisherman. It steadily declined during the 17th and 18th centuries, 
however, but again began to revive in the last half of the 19th century. 
The fisheries are commonly divided into four particular fishing areas, 
namely, the deep-sea " fishery of the North Sea, and the “ inner " 
{hinnen^aatsch) fisheries of the Wadden, the Zuider Zee, and the 
South Holland and Zeeland waters. The deep-sea fishery may be 
further divided into the .so-called “ great " or “ salt-herring” fishery, 
mainly carried on from Vlaardingen and Maa.sluis during the summer 
and autumn, and the *' fresh-herring ” fishery, chiefly pursued at 
Scheveningen, Katwijk and Noordwijk. The value of the herring 
fisheries is enhanced by the careful methods of smoking and salting, 
the export of salted fish being considerable. In the winter the 
largest boats arc laid up and the remainder take to line-fishing. 


Middclharnis, Pernis and Zwartewaal are the centres of this branch 
of fishery, which yields halibut, cod^ ling and haddock. The trawl 
fisheries of the coast yield sole, plaice, turbot, brill, skate, &c., of 
which a large part is brought alive to the market. In the Zuider 
Zee small herring, flat fish, anchovies and shrimps arc caught, 
the chief fishing centres being the islands of Texel, Urk and 
Wieringen, and the coast towns of Helder, Bunschoten, Huizen, 
Enkhuizeu, Vollcndam, Kampen, Harderwyk, Vollenhove. The 
anchovy fishing which takes place in May, June and July sometime.^ 
yields very productive results. Oysters and mussels are obtained 1 
on the East Scheldt, and anchovies at Bergen-op-Zoom ; while 
salmon, perch and pike are caught in the Maas, the Lek and the 
New Merwede. The oyster-beds and salmon fisheries are largely in 
the hands of the state, which lets them to the highest bidder. Large 
quantities of eels are caught in the Frisian lakes. The fisheries not 
only supply the great local demand, but allow of large ex^x^rts. 

Manufacturing Industries. — The mineral resources of Holland 
give no encouragement to industrial activity, with the exception 
of the coal-mining in Limburg, the smelting of iron ore in ii 
few furnaces in Oveiy^sel and Clelderland, the use of stone and 
gravel in the making of dikes and roads, and of clay in brick- 
works and potteries, the quarry' ing of stone at St Pietersberg, 
&c. Nevertheless the industry of the country has developed 
in a remarkable manner since the separation from Belgium. 
The greatest activity is shown in the cotton industry, which 
flourishes especially in the Twente district of Overy.sel, where 
jute is also w'orked into sacks. In the manufacture of woollen 
and linen goods Tilburg ranks first, followed by I.eiden, Utrecht 
and Eindhoven ; that of half -woollens is best developed at 
Roermond and Hclmond. Other branches of industry include 
carpet-weaving at Deventer, the distillation of brandy, gin 
and liqueurs at Schiedam, Rotterdam and Amsterdam, and 
beer-brewing in most of the principal towns ; shoe-making and 
leather-tanning in the T.angstraat district of North Brabant ; 
paper-making at Apeldoorn, on the Zaan, and in Liml)urg ; 
the manufacture of earthenware and faience at Maastricht, 
the Hague and Delft, as well as at Utrecht, Purmerend and 
Makkum ; clay pipes and stcarine candles at Gouda ; margarine 
at Osch ; chocolate at Wcesp and on the Zaan ; mat-plaiting 
and bro --m-making at Genemuiden and Blokzyl ; diamond- 
cutting luid the manufacture of quinine at Amsterdam ; and 
the making of cigars and snuff at Eindhoven, Amsterdam, 
Utrecht, Kampen, &c. Shipbuilding is of no small importance 
in Holland, not only in the greater, but also in the smaller 
towns along the rivers and canals. The principal shipbuilding 
yards are at Amsterdam, Kinderdijk, Rotterdam and at Flushing, 
where there is a government dockyard for building warships. 

7'radc and Shipping. — To obbiin a correct idea of the trade of 
Holland, greater attention than would be requisite in the case of 
other countries must be paid to the inland traffic. It is impossible 
to state the value of this in definite figures, but an cstimale may be 
formed of its extent from the number of ships which it employs in 
the rivers and canals, and from the quantity of produce brought to 
the public markets. In connexion with this traffic there is a large 
fleet of tug l>oals ; but steam- or petroleum-propelled barges are 
becoming more common. Some of the lighters used in the Rhine 
transport trade have a capacity of 3000 tons. A great part of the 
commercial business at Rotterdam belongs to the commission and 
transit trade. The other principal ports are Flushing, Temeuzen 
(for Belgium), Harlingen, Delfzyl, Dordrecht, Zaandani, Schiedam, 
Groningen, den Holder, Middelburg, Vlaardingen. Among llie 
national mail steamship services are the line.s to the F.ast and West 
Indies, Africa and the United States. An examination of its lists 
of exports and imports will show that Holland receives from its 
colonies its spiceries, coffee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, cinnamon : 
from England and Belgium its manufactured goods and coals : 
petroleum, raw cotton and cereals from the United States ; grain 
from the Baltic provinces, Archangel, and the ports of the Black 
Sea : timber from Norway and the basin of the Rhine, yarn from 
England, wine from France, hops from Bavaria and Alsace ; iron- 
ore from Spadn ; while in its turn it sends its colonial w'ares to 
Germany, its agricultural produce to the London market, its fish 
to Belgium and Germany, and its chce.se to France, Belgium anrl 
Hamburg, as well a.s England. The bulk of trade is carried on with 
Germany and England ; then follow Java, Belgium, Russia, the 
United Sbitcs, See. In the last half of the igth century the toto! 
value of the foreign commerce was more than trebled. 

Constitution and Gm)emment. — The government of the Nether- 
lands is regulated by the constitution of 1815, revised in 184S 
and 1887, under which the sovereign’s person is inviolable and 
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the ministers are responsible. The age of majority of the 
sovereign is eighteen. The crown is hereditary in both the 
male and the female line according to primogeniture ; but it 
is only in default of male heirs that females can come to the 
throne. The crown prince or heir apparent is the first subject 
of the sovereign, and bears the title of the prince of Orange. The 
sovereign alone has executive authority. To him belong the 
ultimate direction of foreign affairs, the power to declare war 
and peace, to make treaties and alliances, and to dissolve one 
or both chambers of parliament, the supreme command of the 
army and navy, the supreme administration of the state finances 
and of the colonies and other possessions of the kingdom, and 
the prerogative of mercy. By the provisions of the same con- 
stitution he establishes the ministerial departments, and shares 
the legislative power with the first and second chambers of 
parliament, which constitute the states - general and sit at 
the Hague. The heads of the departments to whom the especial 
executive functions are entrusted are eight in number — ministers 
respectively of the interior, of “ water-staat,*’ trade and industry 
(that is, of public works, including railways, post-office, 8zc.), 
of justice, of finance, of war, of marine, of the colonies and 
of foreign affairs. There is a department of agriculture, but 
without a minister at its head. The heads of departments arc 
appointed and dismissed at the pleasure of the sovereign, usually 
determined, however, as in all constitutional states, by the 
will of the nation as indicated by its representatives. 

The number of members in the first chamber is 50, South 
Holland sending to. North Holland 9, North Brabant and 
(ielderland each b, Friesland 4, Overysel, Limburg and (ironingen 
each 3, Zeeland, Utrecht and Drente each 2. According to 
the fundamental law {Grondwet) of 18S7, they are chosen by 
the provincial states, not only from amongst those who bear 
the greatest burden of direct taxation in each province, l>ut 
also from amongst great functionaries and persons of high rank. 
Those deputies v/ho are not resident in the Hague are entitled 
to receive i6s. 8d. a day during the session. The duration of 
parliament is nine years, a third of the members retiring every 
three years. The retiring members are eligible for re-eiection. 
The members of the second chamber are chosen in the electoral 
districts by all capable male citizens not under 23 years of age, 
who pay one or more direct taxes, ranging from a ininimnm of 
one guilder (is. 8d.) towards the income tax. The number of 
members is 100, Amsterdam returning 9, Rotterdam 5, the 
Hague 3, Groningen and Utrecht 2 members each. Members must 
be at least thirty years old, and receive an annual allowance 
of £166, besides travelling expenses. They only, and the govern- 
ment, have the right of initiating business, and of proposing 
amendments. Their term is four years, but they are re-cligible. 
All communications from the .sovereign to the statcs-general 
and from the states to the .sovereign, as well as all measiire.s 
relating to internal administration or to foreign po.ssessions, 
are first submitted to the consideration of the council of state, 
which consists of 14 members appointed by tlic sovereign, who 
is the president. The state council also has the right of making 
suggestions to the sovereign in regard to subjects of legi.slation 
and administration. 

The provincial admini.stration is entrusted to the provincial 
state.s, which are returned by direct election by the same electors 
as vote lor the second chamber. The term is for .six years, but one- 
half of the members retire every three years subject to re-election 
or renewal. The president of the assembly Ls the royal commis.sioner 
for the province. As the provincial states only meet a few times in 
the year, they name a committee of deputy-states which manages 
current general busine.ss, and at the same time exercises the right 
of control over the affairs of the communes. At the head of every 
commune stands a communal council, who.se members must be not 
under 23 years of age. They are elected for six years (one-third of 
the council retiring every two years) by the same voters as for the 
provincial states. Communal francliise i.s further restricted, how- 
ever, to those electors who pay a certain sum to the communal rates. 
The number of councillors varies according to tlie |)apulation between 
7 and 45. One of the special duties of the council is the super- 
vision of education. The president of the communal council is the 
burgomaster, who is named by the sovereign in every instance for 
six years, and receives a salary varying from to over £(yoo. 
Provision is made for paying the councillors a certain fee — called 
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** presence-money "—when rec|uired. The burgomaster has the 
power to suspend any of the council’s decrees for 30 clays. I'he 
executive power is vested in a college formed by the burgomaster 
and two, three or four magistrates (wethouders) to l»e chosen by and 
from the members of the council. The province.s arc eleven in 
number. 

National Defence. — The home defence system of Holland is a 
militia with strong cadres based on universal .service. Service in 
the " militia " or jst line force is for 8 years, in the 2nd line for 7. 
Every year in the drill season contingents of militiamen are calicci 
up for long or short periods of training, and the maximum iieace 
strength under arms in the summer is about 35,000, of whom liaJf 
are permanent cadres and half militiamen. Tn 1908 12,300 of the 
year's contingent were trained for eight months and 'more, and 
5200 for four months. The war strength of the militia i.s 105,000, 
that of the second line or reserve 70,000. The defence of the country 
is based on the historic principle of concentrating the jxiopJe and 
their resources in the heart of the country, covered hy a wide belt 
of inundations. The chosen line of defence is marked by a scries 
of forts which control the sluices, extending from Anisterdam, 
through Miiiden, thence along the Vecht and through Utrecht to 
Gorinchem (Gorkum) on the Waal. T]>e line continues thence by 
the Hollandsche J 3 iep and Volkcrak to the sea, and the coast also 
is fortified. The army in the colonies numbers in all alxnit 26,000, 
all permanent troops and for the most jiart voluntarily enlisteri 
European regulars. The military expenditure in 1908 was /2,33 1,255. 
The l)iitch navy at home and in Tnilian w’aters consists (1909) of 
9 smEill battleships, (» .small cruisers and 80 other vessels, nianned by 
8()oo olheers and men of the navy and about 2250 marines. Re- 
cruiting is by voluntary enlistment, with contingent powers of 
conscription amongst the maritime population. 

Jiislice. --Tlw administration of jii.stice is entrusted (1) to the 
high council {hooire raad) at the Hague, the siij)rcme court of the 
wdiole kingdom, and the Iribiiiia! for all high government oificiais 
and for the members of the stal es-geiieral ; (2) lo the live courts 
of jiLstice cstablislied at Amsterdam, the Hague, Aniliem, Leeii- 
warden and 's HertogenlMjsch ; {3) lo trilainals established in each 
arrondissement ; (4) to cantonal judges appointed over a group of 
communes, whose jurisdiction is restricted to claims of small amount 
(under 200 guilders), and to breaches of police regulations, and who 
at the same lime look alter the inlere.st of minors, 'flic high council 
is composed of 12 lo 14 councillors, a ])rocureur-general and three* 
advocates - general. Criminal and correctional procedure were 
formerly divided L>etweeii the courts of justice and the arrondisse- 
ment tribunals ; but this distinction was suppressed by the penal 
code of i88f>, thereby increasing the im|>ortance of the arronfIis.se- 
inent courts, which also act as court of ajipeal of the cantonal 
courts. 

Besides the prisons, w'hich include one built on the cellular prin- 
ciple at Breda, the stiile su])ports three jkmuU workhouses for 
dnmkardvS and beggars. There are also the penal colonies at Veen- 
huizen in Drente, which were bought from the Society of CJiarity 
{Maatschafyfyif van WclUadiflA'cid) in 1859. 'fhe inmates practise 
agriculture, as well as various industries for suj)plying all the re- 
quirements of the colony. TJic objection raised against thestJ 
cstablhshmcnts i.s that the j)ri.soners do not re|)rc.sent the real vaga- 
liondage of the country, but a clas.s of more or less voluntary inmates. 
Children under t() years of age are placed in the three slate re- 
formatories, anti there is an institution for vagabond women at 
Rotlerdfim. 

Charitahlc and other Tnstitutiom . — Private charities have always 
occuj)ietl a distinguished position in the Netherlands, and the 
principle of the law of 1854 concerning the relief of the j)oor is, 
that the state shall only interfere when ]jrivale charily fails. All 
j>rivate and religious institutions have to be in.scribed before they 
can collect public funds. In some cases these* institutions arc 
organized and administered conjointly w'itti the civil authorities. 
At the head of the charitable institutions stand the agricultural 
colonies belonging to the Society of Charity (see Dri-’.ntk). Of the 
numerous institutions for the encouragement of the sciences and 
the fine arts, the following are strictly national-- the Koyal Academy 
of Sciences (1855), the Koyal Netherlands Meteorological Institute 
(1854), the NalitWl Academy of the Plastic Arts, the Koyal School 
of Music, the National Arcliives, besides various other luitional 
collections and museums. I Provincial scienlilic societies exist at 
Middelburg, Utrecht, 's Hertogcnbosch and I^eeuwarden, and there 
are private and municipal associations, institution.s and collections 
in a large number of the smaller towns. Among societies of general 
utility are the Society for Public Welfare {Maaischapfjij tvt nut 
van*t algemeen, 1785), whose efforts have been mainly in the direction 
of educational reform ; the Creographical Society at Amsterdam 
(1873) ; Teylcr’s Stichting or foundation at Haarlem (1778), and 
the .Pieties for the ])romotion of industry (i777). science s 

(1752) in the .same town ; the Institute of I-anguagcs, Cicographs 
and Ethnology of the Dutch Indies (1851), and the Indian Societv 
at the Hague, the Royal Institute of ICngineers at Delft (1848), th'.* 
Association for the Encouragement of Music at Amsterdam, &c. 

Religion . — Religious conviction Ls on<.* of the most characteristic 
traits of the Dutch people, and find.s expression in a large number ol 
independent religious congregations. The bond between church 
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and state which had been establishod by the synod of Dort (x6i8) 
and the organization of the Low-Dutch Reformed Church (Neder- 
landsche Hetvormde Kwk) as the national Protestant church, pr^ti- 
cally came to an end in the revolution of 1795, and in the revision 
of the Constitution in 1848 the complete religious liberty and equality 
of all persons and congregations was guaranteed. The present 
organization of the Reformed Church dates from 1H52. It is governed 
by a general assembly or synod *’ of dej^ties from the principal 
judicatures, sitting once a year. The provinces are subdivided into 
“ classes," and the classes again into " circles " {rinsen)^ each circle 
comprising from 5 to 2.5 congregations, and each congregation being 
governed by a " church council " or session. 1'he provincial synods 
arc composed of ministers and elders deputed by the closes ; and 
these are composed of the ministers belonging to the particular class 
and an equal number of elders appointed by the local sessions. The 
meeting.s of the circlcss have no administative character, but are 
mere brotherly conferences. The financial management in each 
congregation is entrusted to a special court {kerk-voogdii) composed 
ot " notables " and cliuroh wardens. In every province there is 
besides, in the case of the Reformer! Chtirch, a jirovincial com- 
mittee of supervision for the ecclesiastical arl ministration. For the 
whole kingdom this supervision is entrusted to a common “ colle- 
gium " or committee of supervision, which meets at the Hague, 
and consists of 11 members named by tlie provincial committee and 
3 named by the synod. Some congregations have withdrawn from 
provincial .suj)ervision, and have thus free control of their own 
tinancial affairs. 'J'he oldest secession from the Orthodox Church 
IS that of the Remonstrants, wlio still repre.sent the most lilicriil 
thought in the country, and have tlieir own training college at 
Leiden. Towards 1840 a new congregation calling itself the 
C'hristian Reformtal Church {Chfistelijke Gere for meerdc Kerb) arose as 
a protest against the goveTiim«ent and the modern tendencies of the 
Reformed Church ; and for the same reason those who liad founded 
the Free University of Amsterdam (1880) formed th(;m.selvea in j886 
into an indepoiident body called the Ncderlandscthe Cereformcerde 
Ker/t. In i8()2 these two churches united under the name of the 
Reformed Churches {Gereformeerde Kerlten) with the doctrine and 
discijiline of Dort. 'J'hey have a theological seminary at Kampen. 
Other Protestant bodies are the Walloons, who, though possessing 
an independent church government, arc attachetl to the J^w-Dutch 
Reformed Church ; the Lutherans, divided into the main lK)dy of 
Kvangelical Lutherans and a smaller division calling themselves 
the Ke-establisheil or Old Lutheran.s {Hersleldc Luthersvhen) who 
separated in 1701 in order to keep more strictly to the Augsburg 
confession ; the Mennonites founded by Mennio Simons of J^Yieslaiul, 
alx)ul the beginning of the i6th century ; the Bjiptists, who.se only 
central authority is the General Hapti.st Society fotinded at Am- 
sterdam in 181 1 ; the ICvangelicai Brotherhood of Hernhutters 
or Moravians, who have churches and schools at Zeist and 
Haarlem ; and a Catholic A])ostolic Church (1867) at the Hague, 
'rhere are congregations of Knglish TCpi.scopuIians at the Hague, 
Am.sterdam and Rotterdam, and G<»rman Evangelicals at the 
Hague (1857) and Rotterdam (i86i). In 18.53 Ihe Roman Catholic 
Church, which before had bewi a mission in the hands of papal 
legates and vicars, was raised into an indepeiuhnit ecclesiastical 
province with five dioceses, namely, the archbishopric of Utrecht, 
and tin? suffragan bishoprics of Haarlem, Breda, '.s Hertogenbo.sch 
and Roermond, each with its own seminary. Side by side with 
th(j Roman Catholic hierarchy are the congregution.s of the Old 
Catholi(,s or Old 1 Episcopalian ('liurch [(yud Uissrhofyfyclijke 
and the Jansenisis (see Janskmsm). 'I'lic Old Catholics, with whom 
the Jan.sf'iiists are frc(jucntly confused, date from the 17th century. 
Besides an archbisho]) at Utrwht, the (^lld C-ntholics have bishops 
at Deventer and Haarlem, and a training college at Anicr.sft;ort. 
'I’hoy numbered in 1005 hIhuU qooo (.see ITtrkcht). The large 
Jewish poiiiilation in Holland had its origin in the wholesale influx 
of Portugiie.se jmvs at the end of the i6th, and of German Jews in 
the beginning of the 17th century. In 1870 they were reorganized 
under the central authority of the Netherlands Israelite ('hurch, 
and divided into head and " ring " synagogues and as.sociated 
churche.s. Tlie Roman C'atholic element prepondcraU'S in the 
.southern provinces of Limburg, and N<irth Bniliaut, Imt in Fries- 
land, Groningen and Drente the Ikiptists and Chri.stian Kefomicd arc 
most numerous. ^ 

Education . — Every grade of erhication in the Netherlands is under 
the control and »u]>ervision of the state, being administered by a 
special depattm^’t under the ministry for the interior. In i88q 
the state recognized private denominathmal schools, and in 1900 
pa.ssetl a law of commil»or>' attendance. Infant schools, which are 
generally in the hands of private societies or the municipal authori- 
ties, art? not interfered with by the state. .According to the law of 
i88q primary education is carrie<l on in the ordinary and in con- 
tinuation schools for Ixiys and girls (co-education having bfjcn long 
in vogue). These schools are estaWislied in c^very commune, the 
stote contributing aid at tlie rate of 23 of the total cx|X!iiditure. 
‘fhe age of admission is six ; and the course is for six years, 7-13 
being the legal age limits : the fee, from which poverty exempts, 
is almost nominal. Nature-stwly, continue^] in the secondary 
schools, is on essential part im the ciirnculum of these schools, and 
elementary general 1ii$M.ory, -English, French aiul German are among 


the opticmal subjects. While the boys ore instructed in woodwork, 
neerllework is taught to the girls, its introduction in i88g having 
been the first recognition of practical instruction in any form. 
Continuation schools [hefhalingsscholen) must be organized wherever 
required, and are generally open for six months in winter, pupils 
of twelve to fourteen or sixteen attending. Secondary schools were 
established by the law of 1863 and must be provided by every 
commune of io,oo(i inhabitants ; they comprise the Burgher-Day- 
and-Evening schools and the Higher-Burgher schools, llie first- 
named schools l)eing mainly intended for those engaged in iti- 
dustrial or agricultural pursuits, the day classes gradually fell into 
disuse. The length of the course as prescribed by law is two years, 
but it is usually extended to three or four years, and the instruction, 
though mainly theoretical, has regard to the special local industries ; 
the fees, if any, may not exceed one pound sterling per annum. 
Special mention must be made in this connexion of the school of 
engineering in Amsterdam (1878) and the Academy of Plastic Arts 
at Rotterdam. The higher-burgher schools have cither a three or 
a five years’ course, and tlie fees vary from £-2, los. to £5 a year. 
The instruction given is essentially non-classical and scientific. 
In both schools certificates are awarded at the end of the course, 
that of the higher-burgher scliools admitting to the natural science 
and medical branches of university education, a supplementary 
examination in Greek and Latin being required for other branches. 
The gymnasia, or classical scliools, fall legally speaking under tlie 
head of higher education. By the law of 1876, every town of 20,000 
inhabitants, unless specially excm]iicd, must provide a gymnasium. 
A large proportion of tlie.se schools are subsidized by the state to 
the extent of half their net cost. The curriculum is classical Jind 
jihilological, but in the two upper classes there is a bifurcation in 
favour of scientific subjects for those who wish. 'J'lie fees vary 
from £5 to £% a year, lint, owing to the absence of scholarships and 
bursaries, are somctim(!S remitted, as iu the case of the higher- 
burgher schools. Among the schools winch give .specialized in- 
.struction, mention must; be made of the admirable trade schools 
{ambachtsscholcn) e.stablished in 1861, and the corresponding in- 
dustrial schools for girls ; the fishery schools and schools of navi- 
gation ; the many private schools of domestic science, and of 
commerce and industry, among which tlie municipal school at 
Enschede (1886) deserves special mention ; and the school of social 
work, " Das Huis," at Amsterdam (tooo). For the education of 
medical practitioners, civil and military, the more important in- 
stitutions are the National OlistctricaJ College at Amslerdtim, the 
National Veterinary School at Utrecht, tlie National College for 
Military JMiy.sicians at Amsterdam and the e.stabli.shmc;nt at Utrecht 
for the training of military apoiliecarie.s for the J.East and West 
Indies. The organization of agricultural education under the state 
is vei’y com])lete, and iJiclude.s a .state profe.s.sor of agriculture for 
every province (as well as ]^rofe.s.sors of horticulture in .several 
ca.se.s), " winter schools " of agriculture and horticulture, and a 
state agricultural college at W^eningen (1876) with courses in 
home and colonial agriculture. The total fees at this college, in- 
cluding board and lodging, arc alK>ut ;^50 a year. According to the 
law of 3898, the .state also maiiitain.s or subsidizes experimental or 
tesling-.stations. Otlicr .schools of the .same cla.ss are the Gerard 
Adriaan v^an Swieten schools of agriculture, gardening and forestry 
in Drente, the scliool of instruction in butter and cheese making 
{ztiivelbereiding) at Bolsward and the state veterinary college at 
Utrecht. 

There arc three .stale universities in Holland, namely, Leiden 
(1575), Groningen (1583) and Utrecht (1634). The ancient athe- 
naeums of Franeker (1385) and Harderwyic (1603) were closed in 
i8ji, but that of Amsterdam was converted into a municipal 
university in In each of tht\se universities tliere are five 

faculties, namely, law, theology, medicine, science and mathe- 
matics, and literature and philosopliy, the courses for which are 
re.spectively four, five, eight, and six or seven years for the two 
last named. The fees amount to 200 florins (;£if>, 13s. 4d.) per 
annum and a-e payable for four years. Two kinds of degrees are 
conferred, namely, the ordinary [(.andidaats) and the doctor’s '* 
degrees. Pupils from the higher-burgher schools are only eligible 
for the first. There is also a free (Calvinistic) university at Amster- 
dam founded in 1880 and enjoying, since 1*305, the right of con- 
ferring degrees. It has, however, no faculties of law or science. 
The state |X)lytechnic school at Delft (1864) for the study of on- 
gineering in all its branidies, architecture and naval construction, 
has a nominal course of four years, and confers the dej^ec of “ en- 
gineer." The fees are the same as tliose of tlie universities, and as at 
the universities there are bursaries. A national institution at 
Leiden for the study of languages, geography and ethnology of tlie 
Dutch Indies has given place to communal institutions of the .same 
nature as Delft and at I-eiden, founded in 1864 and 1877. llie 
centre of Dutch university life, which is non-residential, is the 
students’ corps, at the head of which is a " senate," elected annually 
from among the students of four years’ standing. Membership of 
the carps is gained after a .somewhat trying novitiate, bat is the only 
passport to the various social and aports societies. 

Ail teachers in the Netherlands .must qualify for their profession 
by exasninatton. Uuscler the act of 1698 they .are tiained either in 
the state training-colleges, or in state-aided municipal, and private 
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denominational colleges; or else by Jaeans of state or private 
state-aided courses of instruction. The age of admission to tliis 
class of training is from 14 to 18, and the course is for four years. 
In the last year practice in teaching is obtained at the primary 
practice ** school attached to each college, and students arc also 
taught to make models explanatory ocf the various ^b^ects of in- 
struction after tlic maimer of the Swedish Sloyd (Slojd) system. 
Assistant-teaclicrs wishing to tjualify as head-teachers must have 
had two years' practical experience. Pupil-teachers can only ^ivc 
instruction under the supervision of a certificated teacher. 1 fie 
minimum salary of teachers is determined by law. I'he teaching, 
which follows the so-called “ Heuristic " method, and the equipment 
of schools of every description, are admirable. 

Finance . — The following statement shows the revenue and 
expenditure of the kingdom for the years 1889, 1900-1901 and 

1905;— 



Revenue, 



Source. 

1889. 

T9OI. 

1905. 

Excise 

Direct taxation . • 

Indirect taxation . 

Post Office 

Government telegraphs , 
Export and Import duties 
State domains , . . , 

Pilot dues 

Slate lotteries .... 
Game and Fi.sherics . 

Railways 

Part paid by East Indies on 
account of interest and 
redemption of public debt 
Netherland Bank contribu- 
tion 

£ 

3,678.075 

a, 300,805 

3 , 00^,745 

559, 105 
io/>, 97 o 
440,247 

To (),()79 

34/^09 

• ll,0(jo 

L 

4,042,500 

2,900,175 

1 805,583 
865,750 

187,375 

801,500 

191,007 

54,250 

1 1 ,cx>o 
3bl,5i2 

£ „ 
4 , 5 I 4»^>08 
3 , 135,965 

1, 94 (>,606 
1,103,333 
211,333 
930,912 
139,000 

200 ,tXX> 

52,666 

11,750 

349,011 

321,916 

160,500 

TotaP 

9 . 475 ,.T 17 

■ I, 394 , 2 i« 

14,017,079 

Expenditme. 

Object. 

1889. 

I90T. 

1905. 

National J.)eht . . • . 

Department of War . 

,, Waterstaat 

„ Finance . 

,, Marine 

,, Interior . 

„ Justice 

„ Colonics . 

Dept, of Foreign Affairs . 

Koyal Household • . . 

Siiperior Authorities of the 

State 

Unforeseen Ex]ienditure . 

L 

2,727,591 

1,798,(198 

i, 537 , 4»4 

815,188 

93 .S 29 

57 - 3 ia 

54,190 

5 i,l 76 

1,745 

£ 

2 , 90 <>, 2 I 4 

1 ,893,030 

2,448,339 

2,092,343 

1,388,141 

1,330,563 

529,159 

io 9 , 7(>8 

71,101 

()(),007 

56,792 

4,100 

£ 

2,899,770 

2,474,011 

2, SCyg, 031 
2,297,180 
I,. 396 ,I 37 
1,613,134 

592,073 

251.150 

82,403 

(,(1,666 

.58,251 

4 ,* 6 (> 

Total * 

Di, 393 , 5/9 

12,896,289 

14.907,781 

The total debt in 1905 amounted to £9^>,7G\,2(yf^, the annual 
interest amounted to ;t3, 39^,590. During the years 1850-1905, 
:f,27, 410,051 has been devoted to the redemption of the public debt. 
The total wealth of the kingdom is estimated at 900 millions sterling. 
The various provinces and communes have se]iarate budgets. The 
following table gives a statement of the provincial and communal 
finances : — 

Revenue, 


i88 <, 

1 1900. 

1905. 


i 

f. 


Provincial 

722,583 

445, .133 

718,199 

('.ommunal 

1 0,132,000 

9,jii,()00 

12,750,083 


Expenditure. 


r 

1 

' 1889. ! 

1900. 

1905. 

i 

£ \ 

£ 

£ 

! Provincial . 

• • • • : 740,333 1 

445,333 

702,718 

! Communal . 

. . . . 1 5,083,800 j 

8,503,250 

12,085,250 


^ Including various miscellaneous items not specified in detail. 

2 Including, lx?sides the ordinary budget, the outlays in payment 
of annuities, in funding and discharging debt, in railway extension, 
&c. 
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Colonies. — The Dutch colonies in the Malay Archipelago have 
an area of 600,000 sq. m., with a population of 23,000,000, 
among which are 35,000 Europeans, 319,000 Cliinese, 15,000 
Arabs, and 10,000 other immigrant Asiatics. The West Indian 
possessions of Holland include Dutch Guiana or the government 
of Surinam, and the Dutch Antilles or the government of Cura(^oa 
and its dependencies (St Eustatius, Saba, the southern half of 
St Martin, Cura<;‘oa, Bonaire and Aruba), a total area of 60,000 
sq. m., with 90,000 inhabitants, of whom a small portion are 
Europeans, and tlie rest negroes and other people of colour, 
and Chinese. 

Bibliography. • The chief place is due to the following geo- 
grapliical publications ; — l.)r H. Blink, Nederland en zijnc Bewomrs 
(Amsterdam, 1888 1892), containing a copious lubliography : 
Tegenwoordige Stual van Nederland (Amsterdam, 1897) ; 
Schuiling, Aardrijkjikimde van Nederland (Zwolle, 1884) ; A. A. 
Beekman, De Strijd oni hei Bestaan (Ziitydicn, 1887), a manual on 
the characteristic liydrograj>hy of the Netherlands ; and TC. KeeJus’ 
Nouvelle geographic univeraelle (1879 ; vol. iv.). The Gedenboek 
uitgeyen ter gclegenheid van het fi fftig-jarig bestaan van hel Koninklijk 
Insiiiuut van fngenieurs, jX/y iSgy (’s Gravenhage, 1898), is an 
excellent aid in studying technically the remarkable works on 
Dutch rivers, canals, sluices, railways and liarbours, and drainage 
and irrigation works. The Aardrijhskundig Woordenhock van 
Nederland, hy P. H. Witkamp (Arnhem, 1895), is a complete gazetteer 
with historical notes, and Nomina Geographica N cerlandica, published 
by the Netherlands (Geographical Society (Amsterdam, 1H85, &c.), 
contains a history of geographical names. Geschiedems van den 
lioereastand en den landbouw in Nederland, H. Blink (Groningen, 
1902), and Uu! report on agricnllure, publishefl at tlie Hague by the 
Royal (’ommissioii appointed in 1896, furnish sjiecial information 
in connexion with this subject. Of more general interest are : Eene 
halve Jieuw, edited by Dr P. H. Killer (Amsterdam, 

1898), containing a scries ol articles on all .subjects connected with 
the kingdom during the second half of the jyth century, written by 
specialists; and J^es Pays Bas (Leiden, 1899), and La Hollande 
gdographiquc , ethnologiquc, politique, (l^aris, 1900), both works 
of tiie same class as tlie prt;cediiig. 

Books of travel include some of considerable topographical as 
well as literary interest, from I.odovico Guicciardini (1507) down to 
Edmondo de Amicis {Holland, translated from the Italian, London, 
1883) ; H. Havard, Dead Cities of the Zuider Zee, C c. (translated from 
the French, London 1870), and J). S. Meklrum, Holland and the 
Hollanders (London, 1899) in the iglh century. Mention may also 
!)e made of Old Dutch Towns and ]'^illages of the Zuider Zee, by W. J. 
Tiiyn (translated from the J>utch, I.ondon, 1901), Nieuwe Wander- 
lingen door Nederland, by J. (Taatulijk and P. A. Scln]>pcrns 
(Haarlem, 1888) ; Friesland Meres and through the Netherlands, 
by H. M. Doughty (London, 1887) ; On Dutch Waterways, by G. C. 
Davis (London, 1887); Hollande et hollandais, by H. Durand 
(Paris, 1893) ; and Holland and Belgium by rrofe.ssor N. G. van 
Kamj)en (traiLsUited from the Dutch, I.ondon, 18O0), the last three 
being chielly remarkable for their fine il lustrations. Work.s of 
liislorical and anti(|uarian interest of a liigh order are Merkwaardige 
Kasteclen in Nederland, by J. san Lennepand W. J. Ilofdyk (Leiden, 
1881 1884) ; Noord-Hollands( he Oiidfteden, by (j. van Arkel and 
A. W. Weisman, pubJishcrl by the Koyal Anli(|uarian Society ( ' m- 
sterdam, 1891) ; and Oud Holland, edited by A. D. de Vries and N. 
de Koever (Amsterdam, 1883 i88()), coiituining miscellaneous con- 
trilmlions to the liistory of ancient Diilc 1 j art, crafts and letters. 
Natural history is covered liy various periodical publications of the 
Royal Zoological Staiety “ Natura Artis Magistra " at Amsterdam, 
and the Natuitrlijke Hisbtric van Nederland (Ha^irlem, j85()-i 8(>3) 
written by sj>ecialist.s, and including elhnoJogy and flora. Military 
and naval defence may be studied in De vesting Holland, by .\. I.. W. 
Seijffardt (Utrecht, 1887), and the Handbook of the Dutch Army, 
by Major W. 1 .. White, R.A. (London, 1890) ; ecclesiastical history 
in The Church in the Netherlands, by P. H. Ditchheld (I.ondon, 1893); 
and education in vol. \iii. of the Special Reports on Educational 
Subjects issued by tlie Board of Kducalion, London. Statistics are 
furnished by the annual publication of the Society for Statistics in 
the Netherlands, Amsterdam. 

IIlSTOKY FROM 1579 TO MODERN TiMES 

The political compact known as the Union of ITrecht differed 
from its immediate prede<'es.sors, the Parificatu'n of (ihent, the 
Union of Brussels and the Perpetual Edict, in its 
permanence. The confederacy of the northern pro- quencea 
vinces of the Netherlands which was effect<?d (29lh 
of January 1579) hy the exertions of John of Nassau, 
w'as destined to i)e the beginning of a new national 
life. The foundation was laid on which the Republic of the 

5 For the history of the Netherlands previous to the confederacy 
of tlie northern provinces in 1579 see Netherlands. 
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United Netherlands was to be raised. Its immediate results 
were far from promising. The falling away of the Walloon 
provinces and the Catholic nobles from the patriot cause 
threatened it with ruin. Nothing but the strong personal 
influence and indefatigable labours of the prince of Orange 
stood in the way of a more general defection. Everywhere, 
save in staunch and steadfast Holland and Zeeland, a feeling 
of wavering and hesitation was spreading through the land. 
In Holland and Zeeland William was supreme, but elsewhere 
his aims and his principles were misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. He saw that unaided the patriotic party could not hope 
to resist the power of Philip II., and he had therefore resolved 
to gain the support of France by the offer of the sovereignty 
of the Netherlands to the duke of Anjou. But Anjou 
S/irlrV ^ Catholic, and this fact aroused among the Pro- 

otUnd testants a feeling that they were being betrayed. 

to the But the prince persisted in the policy he felt to be a 

necessity, and (23rd of Jan. 1581) a treaty was con- 
eluded with the duke, by which he, under certain 
conditions, agreed to accept the sovereignty of the Netherland 
provinces, except Holland and Zeeland. These two provinces 
The Ban unwilling to have any sovereign but William 

agaiaat himself, and after considerable hesitation he agreed 
william of Ui become their Count (24th of July 1581). He felt 
Orange, ^ justified in taking this step because of the 

Ban whi('li Philip had published on the 15th of March 
1581, in which Orange had been proclaimed a traitor and 
miscreant, and a reward offered to any one who would take his 
life. His practical answer to the king was the act 
Abjuration, by which at his persuasion the repre- 
?/©«. .sentatives of the provinces of Brabant, Flanders, 
Holland, Zeeland, Gelderland and Utrecht, assembled 
at the Hague, declared that Philip had forfeited his sovereignty 
over them, and that they held themselves henceforth absolved 
from their allegiance to him. In a written defence, 
Agmiogy. famous * 4 /)<9^gy, published later in the year, William 

replied at great length to the charges that had been 
brought against him, and carrying the war into the enemy's 
ramp, endeavoured to prove that the (bourse he had pursued 
was justified by the crimes and tyranny of the king. 

The duke of Anjou was solemnly inaugurated as duke of 
Brabant (February 1582), and shortly afterwards as duke of 
Gelderland, count of Flanders and lord of Frie.sland. 
onthl^ William had taken up his residence at Antwerp in 
Ufa of order to give the hrcnch prince his strongest personal 

Orange support, and while there a serious attempt was made 
%ureguy (March 1 8th) by a youth named Jean 

Jaureguy. He fired a pistol at the prince ( lose to his 
head, and the ball passed under the right ear and out at the left 
jaw. It was a terrible wound, but fortunately not fatal. Mean- 
while Anjou soon grew tired of his dependent position and of 
the limitations placed upon his sovereignty. He resolved by 
a .secret and sudden attack (17th of January 1583) to make 
himself master of Antwerp and of the person of Orange. 
VnneH assault was made, but it proved an utter failure. 

Pury. rhe citizens resisted stoutly behind barricades, and 
the French were routed with heaw loss. The “ French 


Attempt 
on the 
Ufa of 
Orange 
by Jean 
Jaureguy, 


Fury,” as it was called, rendered the position of Anjou in the 
Netherlands impossible, and made William himself unpopular 
in Brabant. He ac(;ordingIy withdrew to Delft. In the midst 
of his faithful Hollanders he felt that he could still organize 
resistance, and stem the prcjgress made by Spanish arms and 
Spanish inlluence under the able leadership of Alexander of 
Parma. Antwerp, with St Aldegonde as its burgomaster, was 
still in the hands of the patriots and barred the way to the sea, 
and covered Zeeland from invasion. Never for one moment did 


William lose heart or relax his efforts and vigilance ; he felt that 
with the two maritime provinces secure the national cause need 
not be despaired of. But his owm days had now drawn to their 
end. The failure of Jaureguy did not deter a young ('atholic 
zealot, by name Balthazar Gerard, from attempting to assas- 
sinate the man whom he looked upon as the arch-enemy of 


God and the king. Under the pretext of seeking a passport, 
Gerard penetrated into the Prinsenhof at Delft, and 
firing point blank at William as he left the dining aination 
hall, mortally wounded him (loth of July 1584). 

Amidst general lamentations “the Father of his 
Country,” as he was called, was buried with great state in the 
Nieuwc Kerk at Delft at the public charge. 

But theugn the great leader was dead, he had not striven or 
worked in vain. The situation was critical, but there was no 
panic. Throughout the revolted provinces there was a general 
determination to continue the struggle to the bitter end. To 
make head, however, against the victorious advance of Parma, 
before whose arms all the chief towns of Brabant and Flanders, 
Bruges, Ghent, Brussels and lastly— after a valiant defence— 
Antwerp itself had fallen, it was necessary to look for the pro- 
tection of a foreign ruler. The government, now that the com- 
manding personal influence of William was no more, was without 
any central authority which could claim obedience. The States- 
General were but the delegates of a number of sovereign pro- 
vince.s, and amongst these Holland by its size and wealth (after 
the occupation by the Spaniards of Brabant and 
Flanders) was predominant. Maurice of Nassau, 

William’s second son, had indeed on his father’s death Naaaau. 
been appointed captain and admiral -general of the 
Union, president of the Council of State, and stadholder of 
Holland and Zeeland, but he was as yet too young, only .seventeen, 
to take a leading part in affairs. Count Hohenloo took the 
command of the troops with the title of lieutenant-general. Two 
devoted adherents of William of Orange, Paul Buys, advocate 
of Holland, and Johan van Oldenbamevcldt, pensionary ^ 
of Rotterdam, were the statesmen who at this difficult 
juncture took the foremost part in directing the policy offered 
of the confederatry. They turned first to Frant^e. to Henry 
1 'he .sovereignty of the provinces was offered to Henry 
III., but the king, harassed by civil discords in his 
own country, declined the dangerous honour (1585). Repelled 
in this direction, the States-General next turned themselves to 
England. Elizabeth was alarmed by the successes of the Spanish 
arms, and especially by the fall of i\ntwerp ; and, though refus- 
ing the sovereignty, she agreed to send a force of 5000 foot and 
1000 horse to the aid of the Provinces under the com- 
mand of the earl of Leicester, her expenses being 
guaranteed by the handing over to her the towns general. 
of Flushing, Brill and Rammekens as pledges (loth 
of August 1585). Leicester, on landing in Holland, was in the 
pre.sence of the States-General and of Maurice of Nas.sau invested 
with the title of governor-general and practically sovereign 
powers (February 1586). 

The new governor had great difficulties to contend with. He 
knew nothing of the language or the c'haracter of the people he 
was called upon to govern ; his own abilities both as 
general and statesman were mediocre; and he was andwitb* 
hampered constantly in his efforts by the niggardliness drawai of 
and changing whims of his royal mistress. In trying ^^*t:eater. 
to consolidate the forces of the Provinces for united action and 
to centralize its government, he undoubtedly did his best, 
according to his lights, for the national cause. But he was too 
hasty and overbearing. His edict prohibiting all commercial 
intercourse with the enemy at once aroused against him the 
bitter hostility of the merchants of Holland and Zeeland, who 
thrived by such traffic. His attempts to pack the council of 
State, on which already two Englishmen had seats, with personal 
adherents and to override the opposition of the provincial 
states of Holland to his arbitrary acts, at last made his position 
impossible. The traitorous surrender of Deventer and Zutphen 
by their English governors, Stanley and York, both Catholics, 
rendered all Englishmen .su.spect. 'The States of Holland under 
the leadership of Johan van Oldenbarneveldt, took up an attitude 
of resolute hostility to him, and the States of Holland dominated 
the States-General. In the midst of these divided councils the 
important seaport of Sluis was taken by Parma. Utterly dis- 
credited, Leicester (6th of August 1587) abandoned the task, 
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in which he had met with nothing but failure, and returned 
to England. 

Nothing could have been worse than the position of the States 
at the beginning of 1588. Had Parma had a free hand, in all 
probability he would have crushed out the revolt 
oidtnbmi^ and reconquered the northern Netherlands. But the 
attention of the Spanish king was at this time con- 
centrated upon the success of the Invincible Armada, 
'fhe army of Parma was held in readiness for the invasion of 
England, and the United Provinces had a respite. They were 
fortunately able to avail themselves of it. "I'hc commanding 
abilities of Oldenbarneveldt, now advocate of Holland, gradually 
gathered into his hands the entire administration of the Republic. 
He became indispensable and, as his influence grew, more and 
more did the policy of the provinces acquire unity and con- 
sistency of purpose. At the same time Maurice of 
Maurice >fassau, now grown to man’s estate, began to display 
Naaeau. those military talents which were to gain for him the 
fame of being the first general of his time. But 
Maurice was no politician. He had implicit trust in the 
advocate, his father’s faithful friend and counsellor, and for 
many years to come the statesman and the soldier worked in 
harmony together for the best interests of their country (see 
Oldenbarneveldt, and Maurice, prince of Orange). At the 
side of Maurice, as a wise adviser, stood his cousin William Louis, 
stadholder of Friesland, a trained soldier and good commander 
in the field. 

After the destruction of the Armada, Parma had been occupied 
with campaigns on the southern frontier against the French, 
and the Netherlanders had been content to stand on 
guard against attack. The surprise of Breda by a 
stratagem (8th of March 1590) was the only militaiy* 
•ivent of importance up to 1591. But the two stadholders had 
not wasted the time. The States’ forces had been reorganized 
and brought to a high state of military discipline and training. 
In 1591 the States-General, after considerable hesitation, were 
persuaded by Maurice to sanction an offensive campaign. It 
was attended by marvellous success. Zutphen was captured 
on the 20th of May, Deventer on the 20th of June. Parma, 
who was besieging the fort of Knodsenburg, was forced to retire 
with loss. Ilulst fell after a three days’ investment, and finally 
Nymegen was taken on the 21st of October. The fame of 
Maurice, a consummate general at the early age of twenty-four, 
was on all men’s lips. The following c.ampaign was signalized 
by the capture of Steenwyk and Koevorden. On the 
Pa%ia! December 1592 Parma died, and the States 

were delivered from their most redoubtable adversary. 
In 1593 the leaguer of Geertruidenburg put the seal on Maurice’s 
reputation as an invincible besieger. The town fell after an 
investment of three months. Groningen was the 
province chief fruit of the campaign of 1594. With its dependent 
otstadt district it was formed into a new province under the 
en Laaden. of Stadt en linden. William Louis became 

the stadholder (see Groningen). The soil of the northern 
Netherlands was at last practically free from the presence of 
Spanish garrisons. 

The growing importance of the new state was signalized by 
the conclusion, in 1596, of a triple alliance between England, 
France and the United Provinces. It was of short 
finance purchased by hard conditions, but it 

ot Prance, implied the recognition by Henry IV. and Elizabeth 
Bngiand of the States-General, as a sovereign power, with 
Vnited treaties could be concluded. Such a recognition 

Provincea. justified by the brilliant successes of the campaign 
of 1 597. It began with the complete rout of a Spanish 
force of 4500 men at Tumhout in January, with scarcely any 
loss to the victors. Then in a succession of sieges Kheinberg, 
Meurs, Groenlo, Bredevoort, Enschede, Ootmarsum, Oldenzaal 
and Lingen fell into the hands of Maurice. 

The relations of the Netherlands to Spain were in 1598 com- 
pletely changed. Philip 11. feeling death approaching, resolved | 
to marry his elder daughter, the Infanta Isabel Clara Eugenia, j 


to her cousin, the Cardinal Archduke Albert of Austria, who 
had been governor-general of the Netherlands since 1596, 
and to erect the Provinces into an independent sove- 
reignty under their joint rule. The instrument was 
executed in May; Philip died in September; iht soveriigna 
marriage took place in November. In case the mar- ottbe 
riage should have no issue, the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands was to revert to the king of Spain. 'I'he 
archdukes (such was their official title) did not make their 
joyeuse entree into Brussels until the close of 1599. The step 
was taken too late to effect a reconciliation with the rebel 
provinces. Peace overtures were made, but the conditions 
were unacceptable. The States-General never seriously con- 
sidered the question of giving in their submission to the new 
sovereigns. The traders of Holland and Zeeland had thriven 
mightily by the war. Their ships had penetrated to the East 
and West Indies, and were to be found in every sea. The year 
1600 saw the foundation of the Chartered East India Company 
(see Dutch East India Company). The question of freedom 
of trade with the Indies had become no less vital to the Dutch 
people than freedom of religious worship. To both these con- 
cessions Spanish policy was irreconcilably opposed. 

Dunkirk, as a nest of freebooters who preyed upon Dutch 
commerce, was made the objective of a daring offensive campaign 
in 1600 by the orders of the States-General under the 
influence of Oldenbarneveldt in the teeth of the opposi- 
tion of the stadholders Maurice and William I.,ouis. port.*”" 
By a bold march across Flanders, Maurice reached 
Nieuport on the 1st of July, and proceeded to invest it. The 
archduke Albert, however, followed hard on his steps with an 
army of seasoned troops, and Maurice, with his communications 
cut, was forced to fight for his existence. A desperate combat 
took place on the dunes between forces of ec|ual strength and 
valour. Only by calling up his last reserves did victory declare 
for Maurice. The archduke had to fly for his life. Five thousand 
Spaniards were killed ; seven hundred taken, and one hundred 
and five standards. I’o have thus worsted the dreaded Spanish 
infantry in open fight was a great triumph for the States troops 
and their general, but it was barren of results. Maurice refused 
to run further risks and led back his army to Holland. For the 
following three years all the energies alike of the archdukes and 
the States-General were concentrated on the siege 
of Ostend (15th of July i6oi“2oth of Sept. 1604), the 
solitary possession of the Dutch in Flanders. The 
heroic obstinacy of the defence was equalled by the perseverance 
of the attack, and there was a vast expenditure, especially on 
the side of the Spaniards, of blood and treasure. At last when 
reduced to a heap of ruins, Ostend fell before the resolution of 
Ambrosio de Spinola, a Genoese banker, to wdiom the command 
of the besiegers had been entrusted (see Spinola). A month 
before the surrender, however, another and more commodious 
seaport, Sluis, had fallen into the possession of the Slates army 
under Maurice, and thus the loss of Ostend was discounted. 

Spinola proved himself to be a general of a high order, and the 
campaigns of 1606 and 1607 resolved themselves into a duel 
of skill between him and Maurice without much ad- 
vantage accruing to either side. But the archdukes’ 
treasury was now empty, and their credit exhausted ; peace, 
both sides w^ere weary of fighting, and serious negotia- 
tions for peace were .set on foot. The disposition of the Spaniards 
to make concessions was further quickened by the destruction 
of their fleet at Gibraltar by the Dutch admiral Heemskerk, 
(April 1607). But there were many difficulties in the way. 
The peace party in the United Provinces headed by Oldcn- 
bameveldt was opposed by the stadholders Maurice and William 
I.x)uis, the great majority of the military and naval officers, 
the Calvinist preachers and many leading merchants. I'he 
Spaniards on their side were obdurate on the subjects of freedom 
of trade in the Indies and of freedom of religious worship. At 
last, after the negotiations had been repeatedly on the point of 
breaking off, a compromise was effected by the mediation of 
the envoys of France and England. On the 9th of April 1609 
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a truce for twel\T yews was agreed upoa. On all points the 
Dutch demands were granted. The treaty was concluded with 
the Provincea, “ in the quality of free States over 
Tw0hr§ whom the archdukes made no pretensions/' The uti 
possidetis as regards territorial possession was recog- 
Truot, nized. Neither the granting of freedom of worship 
to Roman Catholics nor the word “ Indies ” was mentioned, 
but in a secret treaty King Philip undertook to place no hindrance 
in the way of Dutch trade, wherever carried on. 

One of the immediate results of this triumph of Iris policy was 
the increase of Oldenbarneveldt’s influence and authority in the 
TAdo- government of the Republic. But though Maurice 
logical and his other opponents had reluctantly yielded to 
ateite la the advocate’s skilful diplomacy and persuasive 
Holland, arguments, a soreness remained between the statesman 
and the s tad holder which was destined never to be healed. The 
countr>" was no sooner relieved from the pressure of external 
war tlian it was torn by internal discords. After a brief inter- 
ference in the affairs of Germany, where the intricate question 
of tlic Clcves-Jiilich succession was already preparing the way 
for the Thirty Years' War, llie United Provinces l)ecame immersed 
in a hot and absorbing tJieological struggle with which were 
mixed up important political issues. The province 
of Holland was the arena in which it was fought out. 
Oomarum. Two professors of theology at I^eiden, J acobiis Arminius 
(see Arminius) and Franciscus (iomarus, l;)ecame the 
leaders of two parties, who differed from one another upon 
certain tenets of the abstruse doctrine of predestination. 
Gomaru.s supported the orthodox ('alvinist view ; Arminius 
assailed it. The Arminians appealed to the States of Holland 
(1610) in a Remonstrance in which tlieir theological position 
Remon- defined. They were henceforth known as ** Rc- 

##nMi/ji nions trail ts ” ; their opponents were styled “ Contra- 

Coaira^ Reinonstranls,” The arlvocate and the States of 
Remon^ Holland took sides with the Remonstrants, Maurice 
a ranta, majority of the States-General (four provinces 

out of seven) supported the Contra-RemonstranUs. It became 
a question of the extent of the rights of sovereign provinces under 
the Union. The States-General wished to summon a national 
synod, the States of Holland refused their assent, and made 
levies of local n\\\\U^{%vaafd-geld€rs)[oi the maintenance of order. 
The SUites-General (qth of July 161K) look up the challenge, 
and the prince of Orange, as captain-general, was plac^ed at the 
head of a commission to go in the first place to Utrecht, which 
supported OJdenbarneveldt, and then to the various cities of 
Holland to insist on the disbanding of the waard- 
jwMrivl geldcrs. On the side of Maurice, whom the array 
obeyed, was tlie power of the sword. The opposition 
collapsed ; the recalcitrant provincial states were purged ; and 
the leaders of the party of state rights — the advocate himself, 
Hugo de Grool (see Grotius), pensionary of Rotterdam, and 
Hougerbeets, pensionary of Leiden, were arrested and thrown 
into prison. The whole proceedings were illegal, and the illegality 
was consummated by the prisoners being brought before a 
Olden- special tribunal of 24 Judges, nearly all of whom were 

barne- personal enemies of tlie accused. The trial wits 

merely a preliminary to condemnation. Tlie advocate 
meutad, sentenced to death, and executed (13th of May 
ibig) in the Binnenhof at the Hague. Tlie sentences of Grotius 
and Hoogerlxiets were commuted to perpetual imprisonment. 

Meanwhile the National Synod had been summoned and had 
met at Dort on thh 13111 of November j6i8. One hundred 
members, many of them foreign divines, composed 
Dwt. ** great assembly, who after 1 54 sittings gave their 

seal to the doctrines of the Netherlands Confession and 
the Heidelberg Catechism. The Arminians were condemned, 
their preachers deprived, and the Remonstrant party placed 
under a ban (6th of May 1619). 

In 1621 the Twelve Years’ Truce came to an end, and war 
broke out once more with S^iain. Maurke, after the death of 
Oldenbameveldt, was supreme in the land, but he missed 
sorel\' the ivise counsels of the old statesman whose tragic end 
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he had been so largely instrumental in bringing about. He 
and Spinola found themselves once more at the head 
of the amics in the field, but the health of the stad- SrShrwlr. 
holder was undermined, and his military genius was 
under a cloud. Deeply mortified by his failure to rehevc Breda, 
whkh was blockaded by Spinola, Maurice fell seriously 
ill, and died on the 23rd of April 1625. He was 
succeeded in his dignities by his younger brother 
Frederick Henry (see Frederick Henry, prince of Orange), 
who was appointed stadholder of Holland, Zeeland, Utredit, 
Overyssel and Gelderland, captain and adjutant-general of the 
Union and head of the Council of State. Frederick Henry was as 
a general scarcely inferior to Maurice, and a far more able states- 
man. The moderation of his views and liis conciliatory temper 
did much to heal the wounds left by civil and religious strife, 
and during his time the power and influence of the stadholderate 
attained their highest point. Such was his popularity 
and the confidence he inspired that in 1631 his great period m 
offices of state were declared hereditary, in favour of Frederick 
his five-year-old son, by the Acle de Survivance, He 
did mucli to justify the trust placed in him, for the period of 
Frederick Henry is the most brilliant in the history of the Dutch 
Republic. During his time the East India Company, whkh had 
founded the town of Batavia in Java as their adminis- 
trative capital, under a succession of able governor- 
generals almost monopolized the trade of onXirQ ^^taCom- 
Orient, made many conquests and established a net-^"*^*'*’ 
work of factories and trade posts stretching from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Japan (see Dutch East India Company). The 
West India Company, erected in 1621, though framed on the 
.same model, aimed rather at wTiging war on the enemies' com- 
merce than in developing their own. 'Their fleets for some years 
brought vast booty into the company’s coffers. The Mcxktui 
treasure ships fell into the hands of Piet lieyn, the boldest of 
their admirals, in 1628 ; and they were able to send armies 
across the ocean, conquer a large part of Brazil, and set up a 
flourishing Dutch dominion in South America (see Dutch West 
India Company). The operations of these two great chartered 
companies occupy a place among memorable events of Frederick 
Henry's stadholderate ; they are therefore mentioned here, but 
for further details the special articles must be consulted. 

When Frederick Henry stepped into liis brother's place, he 
found the United Provinces in a position of great danger and of 
criikal importance. The Protestants of Germany 
were on the point of being crushed by the forces of the 
Austrian Habsburgs and the ('.atholic League. It lay Henry, 
with the Netherlands to creole a diversion in the favour 
of their co-religionists by keeping the forces of the Spanish 
Habsburgs fully occupied. But to do so with their flank exposed 
to imperialist attack from the east, was a task involving gravt* 
ri,sks and possible disaster. In these circumstances, Frederick 
Henry saw the necessity of securing French aid. It was secured 
by the skilful diplomacy of Francis van Aarssens {q.v.) but 
on hard conditions. Richelieu required the assistance of the 
Dutch fleet to enable him to overcome the resistance of the 
Huguenot stronghold of La Rochelle. The far-sighted stadholder, 
despite popular opposition, by his powerful personal influence 
induced the States-General to grant the naval aid, and thus 
obtain the French alliance on which the safety of the republic 
depended. 

The first great military success af Frederick Henry was in 
1629, His capture of Hertogenbosch (Bois-le-duc), hitherto 
supposed to be impregnable,, after a siege of five 
months was a triumph of engineering skill. Wesel Harto~ 
also was taken by surprise this same year. In , 1631 a M^nboach 
large Spanish fleet carrying a picked force of 6000 
soldiers, for the invasion of 2keland, was completely 
destroyed by the Dutch in the Slaak and the troops made 
prisoners. The campaign of the followmg year was made 
memorable by the siege of Maestrkht. This important frontier 
town lying on both sides of the river Meuse was taken by the 
prince of Orange in the teeth of two relieving armies, Spanish 
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and Imperialist, whose united forces were far larger than his own. 
This brilliant feat of arms was the prelude to peace negotiations, 
which led to a lengthy exchange of diplomatic notes. 
ottbe No agreement, however, was reached. The death of 
lafmats the Infanta Isabel in November 1633, and the reversion 
itabeL Netherlands to the sovereignty of the king 

of Spain, rendered all efforts to end the war, for the time being, 
fruitless. 

At this juncture a strengthening of the French alliance seemed 
to the prince not merely expedient, but necessary. He had 
to contend against a strong peace party in Holland 
headed by the pensionary Puuw, but with the aid of 
Prmnee, the diplomatic skill of Aarssens all opposition was 
overcome. Pauw was replaced as pensionary by 
Jacob Cats, and the objections of Richelieu were met and 
satisfied. A defensive and offensive alliance with France was 
concluded early in 1635 against the king of Spain, and each 
party bound itself not to make a peace or truce without the 
assent of the other. A large French force was sent into the 
Netherlands and placed under the command of the prince of 
Orange. The military results of the alliance were during the 
first two campaigns inconsiderable. The Cardinal Infant 
Ferdinand had l3een appointed governor of the Netherlands, 
and he proved himself an excellent general, and there were 
dissensions in the councils of the allies. In 1637 the sttidholder 
was able to add to his fame as an invincible besieger of cities. 
His failure to relieve Breda had hastened the death of Maurice. 

It fell in 1625 into the hands of Spinola after a blockade 
otBn^a, eleven months ; it was now retaken by Frederick 
Henry after a siege of eleven weeks, in the face of 
immense difficulties. The reluctance of the States of Holland, 
and of Amsterdam in particular, to grant adequate supplies 
caused the campaigns of 1638 and 1639 to be in the main defen- 
sive and dilatory. An attempted attack on Antwerp was foiled 
by the vigilance of the (Ordinal Infant. A body of 6000 men 
under (bunt William of Nassau were surprised and utterly 
cut to pieces. The year 1639, which had begun with abortive 
negotiations, and in which the activity of the stadholder had 
been much hampered by ill-health, was not to end, however, 
without a signal triumph of tlic Dutch arms, but it was to be 
on sea and not on land. A magnificent Spanish armada coasisting 
of 77 vessels, manned by 24,000 soldiers and sailors under the 
command of Admiral (Iquendo, were sent to the C'hannel in 
September with orders to drive the Dutch from the narrow 
seas and land a large body of troops at Dunkirk. Attacked by 
a small Dutch fleet under Admiral Marten Tromp, 
aftbe the Spaniards sheltered themselves under the English 
Downs. Downs by the side of an English squadron. Tromp 
kept watch over them until he had received large 
reinforcements, and then (2fst of October) boldly attacked them 
as they lay in English waters. Ociuentlo himself with seven 
vessels escaped under cover of a fog ; all the rest of the fleet 
was destroyed. This crushing victory assured to the Dutch 
the command of the sea during the rest of the war. The naval 
power of Spain never in fact recovered from the blow. 

The triumph of Tromp had, however, a bad effect on public 
feeling in England. The circumstances under which the battle 
B II b ^ Downs was won were galling to the pride of 
and Dutch the English people, and intensified the growing 
Com- unfriendliness between two nations, one of whom 
wercini possessed and the other claimed supremacy upon 
ivnb-y. prosperity of the world-wide Dutch 

commerce was looked upon wnth eyes of jealousy across the 
(!hannel. Disputes had been constantly recurring between 
Dutch and English traders in the East Indies and elsewhere, 
and the seeds were already sown of that stern rivalry w'hich was 
to issue in a series of fiercely contested wars. But in 
o/wiufLn civil discords in England stood in the way 

and Mary, ^ strong foreign policy, and the adroit Aarssens 
wa5* able so “ to sweeten the bitterness of the pill 
as to bring King CHiarles not merely to “ overlook the scandal 
of the Downs,” but to consent to the marriage of the princess 


royal with William, die only .son of the sudholdcr. The wed- 
ding of the youthful couple (aged respectively 14 and to years) 
took place on the 12th of May 1641 (see William 11 ., prince 
of Orange). This royal alliance gave added influence and 
position to the house of Orangc-Nassau. 

About this time various causes brought about a change in 
the feelings which had hitherto prevented any possibility o1 
peace between Spain and the United Netherlands. 

The revolt of Portugal (December 1640) weakened 
the Spanish power, and involved the loss to Spain 
the Portuguese colonies. But it was in the Portuguese 
colonies that the conquests of the Dutch East and Tub 
West India Cx)mpunies had been made, and the France 
question of the Indies as between Netherlander ojiddnu Spain. 
Spaniard assumed henceforth quite a different complexion. 
Aarssens, the strongest advocate of the French alliance, passed 
away in 1641, and his death was quickly followed by those of 
Richelieu and Louis Xlll. The victory of Conde at Rocroy 
opened the eyes of Frederick Henry to the danger of a Frencli 
conquest of the Belgian provinces ; and, feeling his health 
growing enfeebled, the prints became tmxious before his death 
to obtain peace and security for his country by means of an 
accommodation with Spain. In 1643 negotiations were opened 
which, after many delays and in the face of countless difficulties, 
were at length, four years later, to terminate successfully. 

The course of the pourparlers W'ould doubtless have run 
more smoothly but for the infirm health and finally the death 
of the prince of Orangey himself. Frederick ■iicnr>' 
expired on the J4th of March 1647, and was hnnai predertek 
by the side of his father and brother in Delft. [r\ Henry Ms 
his last campaigns he had completed with signal 
success the task which, as a military commander, he^*^“*’ 
had set himself, — of giving to the United Provinces a thorouglily 
defensible frontier of barrier fortresses. In 1644 he captured 
8as de Ghent ; in 1645 Hulst. That portion of Flanders which 
skirUs the south bank of the Scheldt thus passed into the posses* 
sion of the States, and with it the complete control of all the 
w'aterways to the sea. 

The death of the great stadholder did not, however, long delay 
the carrying out of the policy on which he had set his heart, 
of concluding a separate peace with Spain behind the 
back of France, notwithstonding the compact of 1635 
with that ]ww'er. A provisional draft of a treaty had Munster. 
already been drawn up before the demise of Frederick 
Henry, and afterwards, despite the strenuous opposition of the 
new prince of (Irange (wlio, under tl ic A etc dc Sunnvance, had 
inherited all his father’s offices and dignities) and of two of tlie 
provinces, Zeeland and Utrecht, the negotiations w'cre by the 
powerful support of the States of Holland and of the majority 
of llie States-Gcneral, quickly brought to a successful issue. The 
treaty was signed at Munster on the 30th of January 1648. It 
was a peace practically dictated by the Dutch, and involved 
a complete surrender of everything for which Spain had so 
long fought. The United Provinces were recognized complete 
as free and independent, and Spain dropped all her triumph 
claims ; the uti possidetis liasis was adopted in respect 
to all conquests ; the Scheldt w'as declared entirely 
closed -a clause which meant the ruin of Antwerp for the profit 
of Amsterdam ; the right to trade in the East and West Indies 
was granted, and all the conquests made by the Dutch from 
the Portuguese w^ere ceded to them ; the two contracting parties 
agreed to respect and kcej) clear of each other’s trading grounds ; 
each was to pay in the ports of the other only such tolls as natives 
paid. Thus, triumphantly for the revolted provinces, tlie eighty 
years’ war came to an end. At thi.s moment tht* republic of the 
United Netherlands touched, perhaps, the topmost point of its 
prosperity and greatness. 

No sooner was peace concluded than bitter disputes arose 
between the provincial States of Holland and the prince of 
Orange, supported by the other six provinces, upon the question 
of the disbanding of the military forces, William was a young 
man (he was twenty'-one at the time of his father s death) of 
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the highest abilities and of soaring ambition. He was totally 
opposed to the peace with Spain, and wished to bring about 
a speedy resumption of the war. With this view he 
entered into secret negotiations for a French alliance 
meat la which, as far as can be gathered from extant records, 

ibB liad for its objects the conquest and partition by the 

Unit^ Qf Belgic provinces, and joint action in 

ProvincBB. behalf of Charles II. As a preliminary 

step William aimed at a centralization of the powers of govern- 
ment in the United Provinces in his own person. He saw clearly 
the inherent defects of the existing federation, and he wished 
to remedy a system which was so complicated as to be at times 
almost unworkable. The States-General were but the delegates, 
the stadholders the servants, of a number of sovereign provinces, 
each of which had different historical traditions and a different 
form of government, and one of which — Holland— in wealth and 
importance outweighed the other six taken together. Between 
the States of Holland and the States-General there was constant 
jealousy and friction. And yet strangely enough 
//on States of Holland themselves were not really 

Holland representative of the people of that province, but only 
of the limited, self-coopting burgher aristocracies of 
certain towns, each of which with its rights and liberties 
had a quasi-indcpcndence of its own. Foremost among 
these was the great commercial capital, Amsterdam, whose rich 
burgher patriciate did not scruple on occasion to defy the 
authority of the States-General, the stadholder and even of the 
States of Holland themselves. 

The States of Holland had, in the years that followed the 
truce of 1609, measured their strength with that of the States- 
General, but the issue had !)een decided conclusively 
^nn/n*^* in favour of the federal authority by the sword of 
IMO* Maurice. 'Fhe party and the principles of Olden- 
barneveldt, however, though crushed, were not extin- 
guished, and though Frederick Henry by his personal influence 
and prudent statesmanship had been able to surmount the 
difliculties placed in his way, he had had to encounter at times 
strong opposition, and had been much hampered in the conduct 
both of his campaigns and of his policy. With the conclusion 
of the peace of M unster and the death of the veteran stadholder 
the struggle for predominance in the Union between the Orange- 
federalist a!id the Hollander States-rights parties was certain 
to be renewed. 'Fhe moment seemed to be favourable for the 
assertion of provincial sovereignty because of the youth and 
inexperience of the new prince of Orange. But William II., 
though little more than a boy, was endowed with singular 
cajxicity and great strength of will, and he was intent upon 
ambitious projects, the scope of which has been already indicated. 
'Fhe collision came, which was perhaps inevitable. The States- 
■Tfc - General in the disbanding of the forces wished to 
ttott of retain the cadres of the regiments complete in case of a 
diaband* renewal of the war. The States of Holland objected, 
force^^ and, although the army was a federal force, gave orders 
ones. general disbanding of the troops in the pay of 

the province. The officers refused to obey any orders but those 
of the council of State of the Union. The provincial states, on 
their part, threatened them with loss of pay. At this juncture 
the States-General, as in 1618, appointed a commission headed 
by the prince of Orange to visit the towns of Holland, and 
provide for the maintenance of order and the upholding of the 
Union, Both [parties put themselves in the wrong, the province 
by refusing its quota to the federal war-sheet, the generality 
by dealing with individual towns instead of with the states of 
the province. The visitation was a failure. The town councils, 
though most of them willing to receive William in his capacity 
as stadholder, declined to gi\'e a hearing to the commission. 

Amsterdam refused absolutely to admit either stad- 
Primoaera holder or Commission. In these circumstances William 
otLoevem» resolved upon strong measures. Six leading mem- 
bers of the States of Holland were seized (30th of 
July 1650) and impri.soned in Loevenstein Castle, and troops 
under the command of William Frederick, stadholder of Fries- 
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land, were sent to surprise Amsterdam. But the town council 
had been warned, and the gates were shut and guarded. The 
coup d^etat nevertheless was completely successful. The anti- 
Orange party, remembering the fate of Oldenbarneveldt, were 
stricken with panic at the imprisonment of their leaders. The 
States of Holland and the town council of Amsterdam gave in 
their submission. The prisoners were released, and public thanks 
were rendered to the prince by the various provincial states for 
“ his great trouble, care and prudence.” William appeared to 
be master of the situation but his plans for future action were 
never to be carried into effect. Busily engaged in sudden 
secret negotiations with France, he had retired to his Death of 
hunting seat at Dieren, when he fell ill with smallpox wiiuam 
on the 27 th of October. A few days later he expired 
at the Hague (6th of November), aged but twenty-four years. 
A week after his death, his widow, the princess Mary of England, 
gave birth to a son who, as William III., was to give added lustre 
to the house of Orange. 

The anti-Orange particularist party, which had just suffered 
decisive defeat, now lifted up its head again. At the instance of 
Holland a Grand Assembly was summoned, consisting 
of delegates from all the provinces, to consider the 
state of the Union, the army and religion. It met at Aaaembiy. 
the Hague on the i8th of January 1651. The conclu- 
sions arrived at were that all sovereign powers resided in the 
provinces, and that to them severally, each within its own 
borders, belonged the control of the military forces and of 
religion. There was to be no captain-general of the Union. All 
the provinces, except Friesland and Groningen, which remained 
true to William Frederick of Nassau-Dietz, agreed to leave the 
office of stadholder vacant. The practical result was the estab- 
lishment of the hegemony of Holland in the Union, and the 
handing over of the control of its policy to the patrician oligarchies 
who formed the town councils of that province. 

Such a system would have been unworkable but for the fact 
that with the revival of the political principles of Oldenbarne- 
veldt, there was found a statesman of commanding xheoHice 
ability to fill the office in which the famous advocate of Grand 
of Holland had for so many years been “ minister of Penaion- 
all affairs ” in the forming state. The title of advocate 
had indeed been replaced by that of grand pensionary {Raad 
Pensionaris), but the duties assigned to the office remained the 
same, the only change of importance being that the advocate 
was appointed for life, the grand pensionary for a term of five 
years. The grand pensionary was nominally the paid servant 
of the States of Holland, but his functions were such as to permit 
a man of talent and industry in the sladholderless republic to 
exercise control in all departments of policy and of government. 
All correspondence passed through his hands, he wrote all 
despatches, conducted the debates over which he presided, kept 
the minutes, drafted the resolutions, and was ex officio the 
leader and spokesman of the delegates who represented the 
Province of Holland in the States-General. Such was the 
position to which John de Witt, a young man of 
twenty-eight years of age, lielonging to one of the witt. ^ 
most influential patrician families of Dordrecht (his 
father, Jacob de Witt, was one of the prisoners of Loevenstein) 
was appointed in 1653. f*'rom that date until 1673 it was his 
brain and his will that guided the affairs of the United Nether- 
lands. He was .supreme in the States of Holland, and Holland 
was dominant in the States-General (see John de Win ). 

The death of William II. had left the Dutch republic at the 
very highest point of commercial prosperity, based upon an 
almost universal carr>dng trade, and the strictest 
system of monopoly. Friction and disputes had between 
frequently arisen between the Dutch and the English Bngiiah 
traders in different parts of the world, and especially *xradm^ 
in the East Indies, culminating in the so-called 
“ Massacre of Amboyna ” ; and the strained relations between 
the two nations would, but for the civil discords in England, 
have probably led to active hostilities during the reign of 
Charles I. With the accession of Cromwell to power the breach 
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was widened. A strong party in the Provinces were unfriendly 
to the Commonwealth, and insults were offered in the Hague 
to the English envoys. The parliament replied by passing the 
memorable Navigation Act (Oct. 1651), which struck a deadly 
blow at the Dutch carrying trade. It was the beginning of that 
struggle for supremacy upon the seas which was to end, after 
Nmva! three great wars, in the defeat of the weaker country. 
atruggia The first English war lasted from May 1652 to April 
with 1654, and within fifteen months twelve sea-fights took 
BttgiMttd, place, which were desperately contested and with 
varying success. The leaders on both sides — ^the Netherlanders 
Tromp (killed in action on the loth of August 1653) and de 
Ruyter, the Englishmen Blake and Monk — covered themselves 
with equal glory.' But the losses to Dutch trade were so serious 
that negotiations for peace were set on foot by the burgher party 
of Holland, and Cromwell being not unwilling, an a^cement 
was reached in the Treaty of Westminster, signed on 
the 5th of April 1654. The Dutch conceded the 
minster. Striking of the flag and compensation for English 
claims against the Dutch in the East Indies and else- 
where. The act of Seclu.sion, which barred the young prince of 
Orange from holding the office of stadholder and of captain- 
general, had been one of the conditions on which Cromwell had 
insisted. The consent of the States-General was refused, but by 
a secret treaty Holland, under the influence of de 
Seciusioa. accepted it in their own name as a sovereign 

* province. The popular feeling throughout the United 
Provinces was strongly antagonistic to the act of Seclusion, 
by which at the dictation of a foreign power a ban of exclusion 
was pronounced against the house of Orange-Nassau, to which 
the republic owed its independence. 

In 1658, the States-General interfered to save the Danes from 
Charles Gustavus of Sweden. In 1659 a treaty of peace was 
concluded between France, England and the United 
^weden.^ Provinces with a view to the settlement of the Dano- 
Swedish question, which ended in securing a northern 
peace in 1660, and in keeping the Baltic open for Dutch trade. 
The foreign affairs of the republic were throughout these years 
ably conducted by de Witt, and the position of Dutch colonial 
expansion in the Eastern seas made secure and firm. An 
advantageous peace with Portugal was made in 1662. 

Meanwhile the Commonwealth in England had been followed 
in 1660 by the restoration of the monarchy. To conciliate the 
new king the act of Seclusion was repealed, and the 
education of the young prince of Orange was under- 
Mwi. * taken by the States of Holland under the super- 
intendence of de Witt. But Charles owed a grudge 
against Holland, and he was determined to gratify it. The 
Navigation Act was re-enacted, old grievances revived, and 
finally the Dutch colony of New Netherland was seized in time 
of peace (1664) and its capital. New Amsterdam, renamed New 
York. War broke out in 1665, and was marked by a series of 
terrific battles. On the J3th of June 1665 the Dutch admiral 
Obdam was completely defeated by the English under the 
duke of York. The four days’ fight (iith-i4th of June 1666) 
ended in a hard-won victory by de Ruyter over Monk, but later 
in this year (August 3rd) de Ruyter was beaten by Ayscue 
and forced to take refuge in the Dutch harbours. He had his 
revenge, for on the 22nd of June 1667 the Dutch fleet under 
de Ruyter and Cornelius de Witt made their way up the Medway 
as far as Chatham and burnt the English fleet as it lay at anchor. 
Negotiations between the two countries were already in progress 
p cent event hastened a settlement. The peace of 

BiH^a. Breda was signed (31st of July 1667) on terms on 
the whole favourable to the Dutch. New Netherland 
was retained by England in exchange for Suriname. In the 
following year by the efforts of Sir William Temple the much 
vaunted Triple Alliance was concluded between Great 
TWpie Britain, the United Provinces and Sweden to check 
Atuence. ambitious designs of Louis XIV. The instability 
of Charles II., who .sold himself to Louis by the treaty 
of Dover (1670), speedily rendered it of no effect, and left the 


United Provinces to face unaided the vengeance of the French 
king. 

From 1668 to 1672 Louis made ready to destroy the Dutch, 
and so well had his diplomacy served him that they were left with- 
out a friend in Europe. In 1672 the storm broke : the 
English without a declaration of war tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to intercept the Dutch Mediterranean fleet; i^ttasiaa. 
and the French at the same time set forth in apparently 
irresistible strength to overcome the despised traders of Holland. 
The States were ill-prepared on land though their fleet was 
strong and ready ; party spirit had become intensely bitter as 
the prince of Orange (see William III.) grew to man’s estate, 
and the ruling burgher party, knowing how great was the 
popularity of William, especially in the army, had purposely 
neglected their land forces. Town after town fell before the 
French armies, and to de Witt and his supporters there seemed 
to be nothing left but to make submission and accept the best 
terms that Louis XIV. would grant. The young prince alone 
rose to the height of the occasion, and set his face against such 
cowardly counsels, and he had the enthusiastic support 
of the great majority of the people. Amidst general ///. sud" 
acclamation William was elected stadholder, first of holder and 
Zeeland, then of Holland, and was appointed captain- 
general of the Union (June 1672). Meanwhile the^"*”' 
fleet under de Ruyter had encountered a combined English 
and French force in Solebay (7th of June), and after a 
desperate fight, in which the French had biit slackly supported 
their allies, had more than held its own. W^illiam, 
in his turn, with an army wholly insufficient to meet 
the French in the open field, was able to persuade * 
his countrymen to open the dikes and by flooding 
the land to prevent its occupation by the enemy. The courage 
and resourcefulness of their youthful leader inspired Muider 
the people to make heroic sacrifices for their independ- of the 
ence, but unfortunately such was the revulsion of Brothers 
feeling against the grand pensionary, that he himself 
and his brother Cornelius were torn in pieces by an infuriated 
mob at the Hague (20th of August). 

William, now supreme in the States, while on land struggling 
with chequered success against the superior forces of the 
French, strove by his diplomacy, and not in vain, to 
gain allies for the republic. The growing power of 
France caused alarm to her neighbours, and Sweden, minster. 
Denmark, Spain and the emperor lent a willing ear 
to the persuasions of the .stadholder and were ready to aid his 
efforts to curb the ambition of l^uis. On sea in 1673 de Ruyter, 
in a .series of fiercely contested battles, successfully maintained 
his strenuous and dogged conflict against the united English 
and French fleets. Jn England the war was exceedingly un- 
popular, and public opinion forced (Charles II. to conclude peace. 
The treaty of Westminster, which provided that all conque.sts 
should he restored, was signed on the 14th of February 1674. 
The French now found themselves threatened on many sides, 
and were reduced to the defensive. The prince, how- 
ever, suffered a defeat at Seneff, and was in 1674 
prevented from invading France. The war, neverthe- Prance. 
less, during the following years was on the whole 
advantageous to the Dutch. In 1676 a Dutch squadron fought 
two hard but indecisive battles with a superior French force, 
off Stromboli (8th of Januar}') and off Me.s.sina (22nd of April). 
In the last-named fight Admiral de Ruyter was badly 
wounded and died (29th of April). In 1677 negotia- 
tions for pe.ace went on, and were forwarded by the 
marriage, at the close of the year, of William of Orange with 
his cousin the princess Mary, daughter of the duke of York. 
At last (August 1678) a peace was concluded at Nym- 
wegen by which the Dutch secured the integrity 
and independence of their country. All the conquests wegen. 
made by the French were given up. 

The aggressive policy of D)uis XIV. in the years that followed 
the peace of Nymwegen enabled William to lay the foundations 
of the famous confederacy which changed the whole aspect 
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of European politics. The league of Augsburg (>686), which 
followed the revocation of the edict of Nantes^ placed Orange 
at the head of the resistance to French domination. 
Atfjrsatfv. league was formed by the emperor, Spain, Sweden, 
’ the United Provinces and by several German states. 
In England William and Mary were looked upon as the natural 
successors to the throne on the death of James II., and William 
kept up close relations with the malcontents in Church and 
State, who disliked the arbitrary and papistical policy of his 
father-in-law. Rut with the birth of a prince of Wales the 
situation was changed, and William determined to intervene 
actively in English affairs. His opportunity came when Louis 
XIV., having declared war against the Empire, had invaded the 
Palatinate. The opposition of Amsterdam to an English 
expedition, in the absence of danger from the side of 
fianaf' France, was overcome. The Revolution of 1688 
I6$8. ensued, and England became, under William’s strong 
rule, the chief member of the Great Coalition against 
French aggression. In the Grand Alliance of 1689-1690 he was 
accused of sacrificing Dutch to English interests, but there 
can be no doubt that William loved liis native country better 
than his adopted one, and was a true patriot. If the United 
Pro\dnces suffered in prosperity through their close relations 
with and subordination to Great Britain during a 
Q^and series of years, it was due not to the policy of 

ANfmacs. William, but to the fact that the territory of the 
republic was small, open to attack by great military 
powers, and devoid of natural resources. The stadholder’s 
authority and popularity continued unimpaired, despite of 
his frequent absences in England. He had to contend, like his 
predecessors, with the perennial hostility of the burgher aristo- 
i racy of Amsterdam, and at times with other refractory town 
councils, but his power in the States during his life was almost 
autocratic. His task was rendered lighter by the influence and 
ability of Heinsius, the grand pcasionary of Holland, 
WiMiiant ^ prudent statesman, whose tact and modera- 

Mitfittii. f *on in dealing with the details and difficulties of internal 
administration were conspicuous. The stadholder 
gave to Heinsius his fullest confidence, and the pensionary on 
his part loyally .supported William’s policy and placed his 
services ungrudgingly at his disposal (see Hktnsius). 

The conduct of the war by the allies was far from successful. 
In 1690 (July ist) Waldeck was defeated by Luxemburg at 
Fleurus ; and the Anglo-Dutch fleet was so severely 
FntKc! bandied by Tourville (10th July) off Beachy Head 
that for two years the command of the sea remained 
in the possession of the French. A striking victory off Cape la 
Hogue (29th of May 1692) restored, however, supremacy to 
the allies. On land the combined armies fared ill. In 1691 
the French took Mons, and in 1692 Namur, in which year after 
a hard-fought battle William was defeated at Stcenkirk and in 
1693 at Neerwinden. But William’s military genius never shone 
so brightly as in the hour of defeat ; he never knew what it was 
to be beaten, and in 1695 bis recapture of Namur was a real 
triumph of skill and resolution. At last, after long negotiations, 
exhaustion compelled the French king to sign the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, in which William was recognized 
France as king of England, the Dutch obtaining 
a favourable commercial treaty, and the right to 
garrison the Netherland barrier towns. This peace, however, did 
no more than afford a breathing space during which Louis XIV. 
prepared for a renewal of the struggle. The great question of 
the Spanish .succession was looming in all men’s eyes, and 
though partition treaties between the interested 
mitirnm P^^wers were concluded in 1698 and 1700, it is practically 
I//. certain that the French king held himself little bound 
by them. In 1701 he elbowed the Dutch troops 
out of the barrier towns ; he defied England by recognizing 
James III. on the death of his father; and it was clear 
that another war was imminent when William 111 . died in 
1702. 

Tn 1672 the stadholdership in five provinces had been made 


hereditaiy in the family of the prince of Orange, but William 
died childless, and the republican burgher party was strong 
enough to prevent the posts being filled up. William 
had wished that his cousin. Count John William Mdariaaa 
Friso of Nassau, stadholder of Friesland and Gron- Oovem^ 
ingen, should succeed him, but his extreme youth and 
the jealousy of Holland against a “ Frisian ” stood in the way 
of his election. The result was a want of unity in counsel and 
action among the provinces, Friesland and Groningen standing 
aloof from the other five, while Holland and Zeeland had to pay 
for their predominance in the Union by being left to bear the 
bulk of the charges. Fortunately there was no break of continuity 
in the policy of the States, the chief conduct of afEairs remaining, 
until his death in 1720, in the capable and tried hands of the 
grand pensionary Heinsius, who had at his side a number of 
exceptionally experienced and wise counsellors — among these 
Simon van Slingeland, for forty-five years (1680-1725) secretary 
of tlie council of state, and afterwards grand pensionary of 
Holland (1727-1736), and Francis Fagel, who succeeded his 
father in 1699 as recorder (Griffier) of the States-General, and 
held that important office for fifty years. The tradition of 
William III. was thus preserved, but with the loss of the firm 
hand and strong personality of that great ruler the United 
Provinces were relegated to a subordinate place in the councils 
of tlic nations, and with the gradual decadence of its nav>' 
the Dutch republic ceased to rank as a power to be reckoned 
with. 

In the War of the Spanish Succession, which broke out in 1702, 
Dutch troops took part in the campaigns of Marlborough and 
Eugene, and had their share in winning the great 
victories of Blenheim (1704), Ramillics (1706), Ouden- of the 
arde (1708) and Malplaquct (1709). At the peace of Spanish 
Utrecht, concluded in 1713, the interests of the 
Netherlands were but half-heartedly supported by ' 
the English plenipotentiaries, and the French were able to obtain 
for more favourable terms than they had the power to exact. 
But they were compelled to abandon all claim to the Spanish 
Netherl^ds, which were formally Imnded over to the United 
Provinces, as tru.stees, to be by them, after the conclusion of a 
satisfactory barrier treaty, given up to the emperor, 
and be known henceforth as the Austrian Netherlands. 

The peace of Utrecht taught the Dutch tliat the great 
powers around them, while ready to use their resources for 
war, would not scruple to abandon them when they wanted 
peace ; they, therefore, determined henceforth to stand cleiir 
of all foreign complications. Witli 1713 the influence of the 
United Netherlands upon European politics comes almost to 
an end. 

The ruling party in the States took an active part in securing 
George I. on the throne of England; and they succeeded in 
coming to an agreejnent both with France and with 
Austria over the difficulties connected with the barrier 
towns, and were thus able in tranquillity to concentrate 
their energies upon furthering the interests of their trade. Under 
the close oligarchical nile of the patrician families, who filled 
all offices in the town councils, the States of Holland, in which 
the influence of Amsterdam was dominant, and which in their 
turn exercised predominance in the States-General, became more 
and more an assembly of “ shopkeepers ” whose policy was to 
maintain peace for the sake of the commerce on which they 
thrived. For thirty years after the peace of Utrecht the Provinces 
kept themselves free from entanglement in the quarrels of 
their neighbours. The foundation of the Ostend East 
India Company (see Ostend Company), however, 
by the emperor Joseph IL in 1723, at once aroused comjwMv. 
the strong opposition of the Amsterdam merchants 
who looked upon this invasion of their monopoly with alarm, 
and declared that the Ostend Company had been set up in 
contravention to the terms of Article V, (rf the treaty of Munster. 
In maintaining this position the States had the support of 
England, but it was not until 1731 that they succeeded in 
obtaining the suppression of the company by consenting to 
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guarantee' the Pwigmatfc Sanction of Charles VI. This 
step led in 1743 to their being involved in the War of the 
Wwvtthn Austrian Succession, and thus being drawn into hbstili-^ 
AtiMirtatt ties with France, which invaded the barrier country. 
StfccM- In 1744 they formed with Great Britain, Austria and 
Saxony, a Quadruple Alliance, and put a contingent 
of troops in the field. The Dutch took an active part in the 
campaign of 1745 and suffered heavily at Fontenoy, after which 
battle Marshal Saxe overran the Austrian Netherlands. The 
French captured all the barrier towns, and in 1747 
Soflo/* entered Dutch Flanders and made an easy conquest. 
1747» The United Provinces, as in 1672, seemed to lie at the 
mercy of their enemies, and as in that eventful year, 
popular feeling brffke down the opposition of the burgher 
oligarchies, and turned to William IV., prince of Orange, as the 
saviour of the state. John William Friso had died 
wiwafn jjj jyxi, leaving a posthumous son, William 

Charles Henry Friso, who was duly elected stadholder 
by the two provinces, Friesland and Groningen, w'hich were 
always faithful to his family, and in 1722 he became also, though 
with very limited powers, stadholder of Gelderland. The other 
provinces, however, under pressure from Holland, bound them- 
selves not to elect stadholders, and they refused to revive the 
office of captain-genenil of the Union. By the conquest of 
Dutch Flanders Zeeland was threatened, and the states of that 
province, in which there were always many Orange partisans, 
elected (April 1747) William stadholder, captain-general and 
admiral of Zeeland. The example once given was infectious, 
and was followed in rapid succession by Holland, Utrecht and 
Overysel. Finally the States -General (May 4) appointed the 
prince, who was the first member of his family to be stad- 
holder of all the seven provinces, captain and admiral-general of 
the Union, and a little later these offices were declared hereditary 
in both the male and female lines. 

William IV., though not a man of great ability, was sincerely 
anxious to do his utmost for securing the maintenance of peace, 
and the development of the resources and commercial 
prosperity of the country, and his powerful dynastic 
Chapetie. connexions (he had married Anne, eldest daughter 
of George IF.) gave him weight in the councils of 
Europe. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, in which the 
influence of Great Britain was exerted on behalf of the States, 
though it nominally restored the old condition of things, left 
the Provinces crippled by debt, and fallen low from their old 
position among the nations. At first the stadholder 's efforts 
to promote the trade and welfare of the country were hampered 
by the distrust and opposition of Amsterdam, and other strong- 
holds of anti-Orange feeling, and just as his good 
^marn were becoming more generally recognized, 

lY, William unfortunately died, on the 22nd of October 

1751, aged forty years, leaving his three-year-old son, 
William V., heir to his dignities. The princess Anne of England 
became regent, but she had a difficult part to play, and on the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in which the 
England were determined to maintain neutrality, 

Re^nt, her English leanings brought much unpopularity upon 
her. She died in 1759, and for the next seven years 
the regency passed into the hands of the States, and the 
government was practiciiily stadholderless. 

In 1766 William V. was declared to be of age ; and his accession 
to powTr was generally welcomed. He was, however, a weak 
William Y without energy or resolution, and he allowed 

'himself to be entirely led by his old guardian the 
duke of Brunswick, and by his wife Frederica Wilhelmina 
of Prussia, a woman of marked ability, to whom he entirely 
deferred. In the American War of Independence William’s 
sympathies were strongly on the English side, while those 
of the majority of the Dutch people were with the revolted 
colonies. It is, however, certain that nothing would have driven 
the Provinces to take part in the war but for the overbearing 
attitude of the British government with regard to the right of 
neutral shipping upon the seas, and the heavy losses sustained 
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by Dutch commerce at the hands of British privateers. Tlie 
faknous agreement, known as the “ Armed Neutrality,” witli 
which in 1780 the States of the continent at the 
instijgation of Catherine II. of Russia replied to the Alined 
maritime claims put forward by Great Britain drew the 
Provinces once more into the arena of European politicii. 

Every effort was made by the English to prevent the Dutch 
from joining the league, and in this they were assisted by the 
stadholder, but at last the States-General, though only by the 
bare majority of four provinces against three, determined to 
throw in their lot with the opponents of England. 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate, for the 
country was not ready for war, and party spirit was too 
strong for united action to be taken or vigorous preparations 
to be made. When war broke out Dutch coiuraerce was 
destroyed, and the Dutch colonies were at the mercy of the 
English fleet without the possibility of a blow being struck in 
their defence. An indecisive, but bravely fought action with 
Admiral Parker at the Dogger Bank showed, however, lliat the 
Dutch seamen had lost none of their old dogged courage, and did 
much to soothe the national sense of humiliation. In the negotia- 
tions of the Treaty of Paris (1783) the Dutch found 
themselves abandoned by their allies, and compelled 
to accept the disadvantageous but not ungenerous 
terms accorded to them by Great Britain. They had to sacrifice 
.some of their East Indian possessions and to concede to the 
English freedom of trade in the Eastern seas. 

One result of this humiliating and disastrous war was the 
strengthening of the hands of the anti-Orange burgher-regents, 
who had now arrogated to themselves the name of 
“ patriots.” It was they, and not the stadholder, who » 

had been mainly responsible for the Provinces joining pgrty. 

“ the Armed Neutrality,” but the consequences of the 

war, in which this act had involved them, was largely visited 
upon the prince of Orange. The “ patriot ” party did their 
utmost to curtail his prerogatives, and harass him with petty 
insults, and at last the Prussian king was obliged to /a^erven- 
interfere to save his niece, who was even more un- tioa oi 
popular than her weak husband, from being driven 

from the country. In 1784 the emperor Joseph II. ^*'**^*' 
took advantage of the dissensions in the Provinces to 
raise the question of the opening of the Scheldt. He himself 

was, however, no more prepared for attack than the Republic 
for defence, but the Dutch had already sunk so low, 

that they agreed to pay a heavy indemnity to induce 
the Austrians to drop a demand they were unable to Bmperon 
enforce. To hold the mouth of the Scheldt and 
prevent at all costs a revival of Antwerp as a commercial port 
liad been for two centuries a cardinal point of Dutch policy. 
This difficulty removed, the agitation of the “ patriots ’* against 
the stadholderate form of government increased in violence, and 
William speedily found his position untenable. An insult offered 
to the prince of Orange in 1787 led to an invasion pg^ggi^„ 
of the country b>^ a Prussian army. Amsterdt^ invaainn, 
capitulated, the country was occupied, and the patriot 
leaders declared incapable of holding any office. The Orange 
party was completely triumphant, and William V., under the 
protection of Prussia and England, with which Btate.s pggtora- 
the United Provinces were compelled to ally themselves, tion to 
was restored to power. It was, however, impossible 
to make the complicated and creaking machinery of • 

the constitution of the worn-out republic of the United Nether- 
lands work smoothly, and in all probability it would have been 
within a very short time replaced by an hereditary monarchy, 
had not the cataclysm of the French Revolution swept it away 
from its path, never to be revived. 

When war broke out between the French revolutionary 
government and the coalition of kings, the Provinces tho Preach 
remained neutral as long as they could. It was not till invade the 
Dumouriez had overrun all the Austrian Netherlands 

in 1 792, and had thrown open the passage of the Scheldt, ** 

that they were drawn into the war. 'J'he patriot party sided with 
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the Prench, but for various reasons the conquest of the 
country was delayed until 1795. In the closing months 
of 1794 Pichegru, at the head of a large and victorious army, 
invaded the Provinces. The very severe frost of that winter gave 
his troops an easy passage over all the rivers and low-lying 
Over- lands ] town after town fell before him ; he occupied 
throw of Amsterdam, and crossing the ice with his cavalry 
ihtstmd- took the Dutch fleet, as it lay frost-bound at the 
hoidorato, Texel. The stadholder and his family fled to England, 
and the disorganized remnants of the allied forces under 
the duke of York retreated into Germany. The “ patriots,” as 
the anti-Orange republicans still styled themselves, 
wunimv, received the French with open arms and public re- 
* joicings, and the government was reorganized so as 
to bring it into close harmony with that of Paris. The stad- 
holderate, the offices of captain and admiral-general, and all the 
ancient organization of the United Netherlands were abolished, 
and were transformed into the Batavian Republic, in close 
alliance with France. But the Dutch had soon cause 
Batavian regret their revolutionary ardour. French alliance 
Ropubiic. meant French domination, and participation in the 
wars of the Revolution. Its consequences were the 
total ruin of Dutch commerce, and the seizure of all the Dutch 
colonies by the English. Internally one change of government 
succeeded another ; after the States-General came a 
national convention; then in 1798 a constituent 
meat. * assembly with an executive directory ; then chambers 
of representatives ; then a return to the earlier system 
under the names of the eight provincial and one central Com- 
missions (1801). These changes were the outcome of a gradual 
reaction in a conservative direction. 


The peace of Amiens gave the country a little rest, and the 
Dutch got back the (>ipe of Good Hope and their West Indian 
colonies ; it was, however, but the brief and deceptive 
tutloa'of between two storms ; when war began 

ISOS. again P)ngland once more took possession of all she 
had restored. In 1805 the autocratic will of Napoleon 
Bonaparte imposed upon them a new constitution, and Rutger 
Jan Schimmelpenninck (1765-1825) was made, under the 
ancient title of grand pensionary, head of the government. 
In the next year the French emperor added Holland, 
as the United Provinces were now named, to the ring of 
dependent sovereignties, by means of which he sought to 
build up a universal empire, and he forced his brother Louis 
to be the unwilling king of an unwilling people. The new” 
Louis ^'^8 ^ excellent intentions and did his 

Bonaparte best to promote the interest of his subjects, but finding 
King of himself unable to protect them from the despotic 

Holland, overlordship of his brother, after a four years’ reign, 
Louis abdicated. In 1810 the Northern Netherlands by decree 
of Napoleon were incorporated in the French empire, and had 
to bear the burdens of conscription and of a crushing weight of 
taxation. The defeat of l^ipzig in 1813 was the signal for a 
general revolt in the Netherlands ; the prince of Orange (son 
of William V.) was recalled, and amidst general 
Sovereign accepted at Amsterdam the offer of the 

Prince.* sovereignty under a free constitution (Dec. i, 1813), 
with the title of sovereign prince. On the downfall 
of Napoleon the great powers determined to create in the I^w 
C>)untries a powerful state, and by the treaty of London (June 
Creation the Belgians were united with the Dutch 

of the " provinces to form tlie kingdom of the Netherlands, 
Kingdom which was also to include the bishopric of Li^ge and 
^ the duchy of Bouillon, and the prince of Orange was 

tandar the throne on the 15th of March 1815 as 

William I., king of the Netherlands (see William I., 
king of the Netherlands). The ancestral possessions of the 
House of Nassau were exchanged for Luxemburg, of which 
The Hun- ^^***‘*^ 0 '' William in his persox^ capacity 

dred became grand duke. The carrying out of the treaty 
was delayed by the Hundred Days^ campaign, 
which for a short time threatened its very existence. The 


daring invasion of Napoleon, however, afforded the Dutch and 
Belgian contingents of the allied army the opportunity to fight 
side by side under the command of William, prince of Orange, 
eldest son of the new king, who highly distinguished himself by 
his gallantry at Quatre Bras, and afterwards at Waterloo where 
he was wounded (see William II., king of the Nether- 
lands). The Congress of Vienna confirmed the 
arrangements made by the treaty of London, and srusaeia. 
William I. was crowned king of the Netherlands at 
Brussels on the 27th of September 1815. Under the constitu- 
tion the king, as hereditary sovereign, possessed full executive 
powers, and the initiative in proposing laws. He had consti- 
the power of appointing his own council of state. tutioa‘ 

The legislative l^dy bore the time-honoured title of of the 
States-General, and was divided into an Upper 
Chamber nominated by the king, and a Lower Chamber “ 
elected by the people. Freedom of worship, freedom of the 
press, and political equidity were principles of the constitution, 
guaranteed to all. 

The Union of the Dutch and Belgian provinces, like so many 
of the territorial arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, was 
an attempt to create a strong state out of diverse 
and jarring elements. It was an artificial union, between 
which nothing but consummate tact and statesman- the Dutch 
ship could have rendered permanent and solid. North B^tgtc 
and south were divided from one another by religious 
belief, by laws and usages, by material interests, and 
by two centuries and a half of widely severed national 
life. The Belgians were strict Catholics, the Dutch Calvinistic 
Protestants. The Dutch were chiefly a commercial and sea- 
faring people, with interests in distant lands and colonial 
possessions ; the Belgians were agriculturists, except where 
their abundance of minerals made them manufacturers. The 
national traits of the Dutch were a blend of German and English, 
the national leaning of the Belgians was towards France and 
French ideals. Nevertheless the materials were there out of 
which a really broad-minded and conciliatory handling of religion 
and racial difficulties might have gradually built up a Nether- 
land nation able to hold from its population and resources 
a considerable place among European powers. For it must not 
be forgotten that some two-thirds of the Belgian people are by 
origin and language of the same race as the Dutch. But when 
difficulties and differences arose between North and South, as 
they were sure to arise, they were not dealt with wisely. The 
king had good intentions, but his mind was warped by Dutch 
prejudices, and he was ill-advised and acted unadvisedly. The 
consequences were the Belgian Revolution of 1830, 
which ended in the intervention of the great powers, Belgian 
and the setting up, in 1831, of Belgium as an indepen- Revoiu- 
dent kingdom. The final settlement of outstanding 
questions between the two countries was not reached till 1839 
(for an account of the Belgian Revolution, see Belgium). King 
W illiam I . in the following year, having become unpopular 
through his resistance to reform, resigned his crown to 
his son William II., who reigned in peace till his //. 
death in 1849, when he was succeeded by his eldest 
son William HI. (see Wiluam III., king of the Netherlands). 
His accession marked the beginning of constitutional govern- 
ment in the Netherlands. William L had been to Acces- 
a large extent a personal ruler, but William II., aionof 
though for a time following in his father’s steps, had William 
been moved by the revolutionary outbreaks of 1848 
to concede a revision of the constitution. The fundamental 
law of 1848 enacted that the first chamber of the States- 
General should be elected by the Provincial Estates 
instead of being appointed by the king, and that the ^^f^uHon 
second chamber should be elected directly by all ^tsds. 
persons paying a certain amount in taxation. Ministers 
were declared responsible to the States-General, and a liberal 
measure of self-government was also granted. During the long 
reign of William HI. (1849-1890) the chief struggles of parties 
in the Netherlands coitred round religious education. On 
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the one side are the liberals, divided into moderates and 
progressives, the representatives to a large extent of the com- 
Poiiticmi nniercial towns. Opposed to them is the coalition of 
parihMia the orthodox Protestant conservatives, styled anti- 
th0iNetti9r- revolutionaries, supported by the Calvinistic peasantry, 
and the Catholics, who represent about one-third of 
the population and have their headquarters in Dutch Bralmnt, 
Dutch Flanders and Limburg. There is also in the Netherlands 
a small, but very strenuous socialist party, which was founded 
by the active propaganda of an ex-pastor Domela-Nieuwenhuis. 
It draws its chief strength from Amsterdam and certain country 
districts of Friesland. 

The liberals were in power from 1871 to 1888 continuously, 
but a Catholic-anti^-revolutionary ministry under Baron Mackay 
held office from 1888 to 1891, and again a coalition 
educa^* ministry was formed in 1901 with Dr Kuyper at its 
Hoa, head. From 1894 to 1897 a ministry of moderate 
liberals supported by a large part of the Catholic 
and anti-revolutionary parties were in power. The constitu- 
tion of 1848 made it the duty of the state to provide free primary 
secular education, but it allowed to members of all creeds the 
liberty of establishing private schools, and this was carried into 
effect by a law passed in 1857 by the joint efforts of the liberals 
and Catholics against the opposition of the orthodox Calvinists. 
But the long liberal ascendancy closed the ranks of the (^tholic- 
(alvinist coalition, and united them against the neutral schools, 
and in 1889 they were able to pass a law enabling not only the 
unsectarian public schools, but all private schools organized 
by societies and bodies recognized by the law to receive sub- 
ventions from the state. In 1890 there were 3000 public schools 
with 450,000 scholars and 1300 private schools with 195,000 
scholars. 

The subject of the extension of the franchise has also been 
the cause of violent party strife and controversy. It was taken 
in hand as early as 1872, but as a revision of the constitution 
was necessary, no cliange was actually carried out till 1887. 
The law of that year lowered the qualification of the payer of 
a direct tax to 10 fl. Votes were given to all householders 
paying a certain minimum house duty, and to all lodgers who 
had for a given time paid a minimum of rent, also to all who 
possessed certain educational and social qualifications, whose 
definition was left to be specified by a later law. The passing 
of such a law was deferred by the coalition (Catholic-Orthodox) 
ministry of 1888-1891. The liberal ministry of 1891 attempted 
to deal with the question, and a proposal was made by the 
minister Tak van Poortvlict, which almost amounted to universal 
suffrage. The educational qualification was to be 
able to write, the social tliat of not receiving charitable 
auttraga. relief. This proposal caused a cleavage right through 
all parties. It was supported by the radical left, by 
a large portion of the Orthodox-Calvinists under Dr Kuyper, 
and by some Catholics ; it had against it the moderate liberals, 
the aristocratic section of the Orthodox-Calvinists, the bulk of 
the Catholics, and a few radicals under an influential leader 
van Houten. After a fierce electoral fight the Takkians were 
victors at the first polls, but were beaten at the second ballots. 
Of the 46 Takkians, 35 were liberals ; of the 54 anti-Takkians, 
24 were Catholics. A moderate liberal ministry was formed 
(1894) and in 1896 carried into law what was known as the 
van Houten project. It gave the right of voting to all Dutchmen 
over twenty-five years of age, who paid i fl. in direct taxation ; 
were householders or lodgers as defined in 1887, or tenants of 
a vessel of, at least, 24 tons ; were the recipients of certain 
salaries or had certain deposits in tlie public funds or savings 
banks. By this reform the number of electors, which had been 
raised in 1887 from 140,000 to 300,000, was augmented to 
700,000, The question of universal military service 
aervi^ has also divided parties. The principle of personal 
service has been strongly opposed by the (!^tholics 
and conservatives, but became the law of the land in 1898, though 
exemptions were conceded in favour of ecclesiastics and certain 
classes of students. 


The long-continued and costly wars with the sultan of Achin 
have durmg a series of years been a source of trouble to Dutch 
ministries. In 1871-1872 Great Britain, in exchange 
for certain possessions of Holland on the coast of 
Guinea, agreed to recognize the right of the Dutch 
to occupy the north of Sumatra. The sultan of 
Achin opposed by force of arms the efforts of the Dutch to make 
their occupation effective, and has succeeded in maintaining a 
vigorous resistance, the Dutch colonial troops suffering severely 
from the effects of the insalubrious climate. Until 1871 the 
surplus derived from the colonial budget had been turned into 
a deficit, and the necessity of imposing fresh taxes to meet the 
war expenses has led to the downfall both of individual ministries 
and of cabinets. 

William JII. dying in 1890 was succeeded by his only surviving 
child, Wilhelmina. The new queen being a minor, her mother, 
the queen-dowager Emma, became regent. One 
effect of the accession of Queen Wilhelmina was the 
severance of the bond between the Netherlands and miaa, " 
Luxemburg. The grand duchy, being hereditary 
only in the male line, passed to the nearest agnate, the duke of 
Nassau. In 1898 the queen, having reached the age of eighteen, 
a.ssumcd the government. She married in 1901 Prince Henry of 
Mecklenburg. The outbreak of the Boer War in 1899 led to 
a strong outburst of sympathy among the Dutch on behalf of 
their kinsmen in South Africa, and there were times during the 
war, especially after President Kruger had fled from the 
Transvaal in a Dutch war vessel and had settled in Holland, 
when it was a task of some difficulty for the Dutch government 
to prevent the relations between Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands from becoming strained. The ministry, however, under 
Dr Kuyper were able to keep the popular feeling in favour of 
the Boers in restraint, and to maintain towards Great Jfritain 
a correct attitude of strict neutrality. In 1903 the government 
took strong measures to prevent a threatened general strike of 
railway employees, the military were called out, and occupied the 
stations. A bill was passed by the States-General declaring 
railway strikes illegal. The elections of 1905 for the Second 
Chamber gave the liberals a narrow majority of four. Dr Kuyper 
accordingly resigned, and a moderate liberal cabinet was formed 
by Th. H. de Meester. The fact that up to 1908 the queen had 
not become a mother gradually caused some public concern as 
to the succession ; but in 1909 Queen Wilhelmina, amid national 
rejoicings, gave birth to a princess. 

Bibliography. — See (for the general history) J. Wagenaar, 
Vaderlandsche historie, to 1751 (21 vols., 1749-1759) : continuation 
by Az. P. Loosjes, from 1*751-1810 (48 vols., 1780-1811) ; W. 
Bilderdijk, Geschiedenis der Vadcrlands (13 vols., 1832-1853) ; 
Groen G. van l*rinsterer, Handboek der Geschiedenis van hot Vader- 
land (6th ed., 2895) ; (for particular periods) : L. ab Aitzema, 
Saken van spaet en oorlo^h in ende om trent do Vereentgde Nederlanden 
{/63i-j6ffS) (15 vols., 1O57-1O71) ; continuation by Lambert van 
den Bos (Lamberlus Sylvius) (4 vols., i (>85-1 (>99). The work of 
Aitzema contains a large number of imjiortanl diplomatic and other 
documents ; A. dc Wietjuefort, Histoire des provinces des Pays~lias 
depuis la paix de Munster i6jS) (2 vols., 1719-1743) ; in these 
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K. Fruin, Tien jaren uit den tactig jarigen oorlog ^ (6th ed., 

1905), a standard work ; J . L. Aloticy, History of the United Nether- 
lands (/fiSV 76(V), (4 vols., i860 j8()8) ; P. J. Blok, History of the 
People of the Netherlands, vol. iii. (1568-1621) (trans. by Kuth Putnam, 
T900) ; Cambridge Modern History, vol. iii. ch. xix. and vol. iv. ch. xxv. 
(see the bibliograpliics) ; Ant. L. Pontales, Vingt annics de rf- 
publique parlementaire au jyme siccle. Jean de Witt, grand pension naira 
de Hollander (1884) ; E. C. de Gerlaclic, Histoire du royaume des 
Pays-Bas 1814-1830 (3 vols., 1859) ; Bosch J. dc Kemi)er, Gc- 
schiedenis van Nederland na 1830 (5 vols., 1873 1882) ; also the 
following important works : Groen G. van Prinstcrer, Archives on 
correspondance inSdite de la maison d‘ Orange- Nassau, 2*-“ .s6ric (1584- 
1688) (5 vols., 1857-1860) ; J. dc Witt, Brieven {1633- i66(J) (^» vols., 
1723-1725) : A. Kliiit, Historic der Hollandsche Staatsregering tot 
^79} (5 vols., 1802-1805); G. W. Vreedc, Jnloiding tot eene ge- 
schiedenis der Nederlandsche diplomatic (0 vols., 1850 1865) ; J. C. de 
Jonge, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Zeewesen (6 vols., 1833- 
1848) ; K. Luzac, Holland's Bijkdom (4 vols., 1781) ; R. Fruin, 
Geschiedenis tier Staatsinstellingen in Nederland tot den val der Re- 
puhliek, edn. Colenbrander (1901) ; N. G. van Kampen, Geschiedenis 
der Nederlanders buiten Europa (4 vols., 1833) ; W. J. A. jonckbloet, 
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Geschiedenis der Nede¥landsche LetUrkunde {t vol«., x88x) ; C. Buaken 
Hfiet, Hei Land vmn iRembrandt-siudien over de Nordnederlandsche 
beschaving in de jye efuw (a vols., 1886) ; JL. D. Petit, Reperiorium 
der verhandelingen en bijdragen beireffende de geschiedenis des Vaier- 
lands in tijdschriften en thengel wevken tot op /poo versck&nen^ 2 parts 
(1905) ; othet parts of this valuable repertorium ore in course of 
publication. (G. E.) 

HOLLAND, COUNTY AND PROVINCE OF.— The first mention 
of Holland in any document is found in an imperial gift brie] 
dated May 2nd, 1064, In this the phrase '' omnis comitatus 
in HoUandt ” occurs, but without any further description of the 
locality indicated. A comparison with other document^ 
evidence, however, leads to the identification of Holland with 
the forestum Merweda, or the bush-grown fenland lying between 
the Waal, the old Meuse and the Merwe. It is the district 
surrounding the town of Dordrecht. A poison of the original 
Holland was submerged by a great inundation in 1421, and its 
modem appellation of Biesbosch (reed-forest) is de.*saiptive of 
what must have been the condition of the entire district in early 
times. The word Holland is indeed by many authorities thought 
to be a corruption of Holt-land (it was sometimes so spelt by 
13th-century writers) and to signify wood-land. The earliest 
spelling is, however, Holland, and it is more probable that it 
means lowlying-land (hoi «* hollow), a derivation whicii is 
ecjually applicable to tht district in Lincolnshire which bears 
the same name. 

The title count of Holland appears to have been first lx>me 
by the Frisian count Dirk HI., who founded Dordrecht (about 
1015) and made it his residence (see l3etow). It was 
Coueltof however, till late in the 11th century that his 

Holiaad. successors adopted the style “ Hollandensis comes ” as 
their territorial designation (it is found for the first 
time on a seal of Dirk V. 1083), and that the name Holland 
became gradually extended northwards to connote all the 
land subject to the rule of the counts between Texei and 
the Maas. 

The beginnings of the hi.story of this feudal state (the later 
Holland) (centre round the abbey of Egmont in whose archives 
Dirk I records have been pre.served* In 922 Charles the 

Simple gave in full possession to a count in Frisia, 
Dirk by name (a shortened form of Diederic, I^atin Theodoricus), 

the church of Egmont with all that belonged to it from Swit- 
hardeshage to Kinhem.’* This man, usually known as Dirk 1 ., 
died about 939 and was succeeded by his son of the same name. 
Among the records of the abbey of Egmont is a document by 
which the emperor Amulf gave to a certain count Gerolf the 
same land “between Swithardeshage and Kinhem,’’ afterwards 
held by Dirk I. It is generally assumed that this Gerolf was 
his father, otherwise their deed of gift would not have been 
Dirku preserved among the family papers. Dirk I], was 
the founder of the abbey of Egmont. His younger 
son Egbert became archbishop of Treves. His elder son Arnulf 
married Liutgardis, daughter of Siegfried of I^uxemburg and 
sister-in-law of the emperor Henry II. He obtained from the 
Bxient emperor Otto HI., with whom he was in great favour 
of Mm in 983, a considerable extension of territory, that now 

tfom/tt- c5ovcred by the Zuider Zee and southward down to 

lomM. Nijmwegen. In the deed of gift he is spoken of as 

holding the three countships of Maasland, Kinhem or Kennemer- 
land and Texla or Texei ; in other words his rule extended over 
the whole country from the right bank of the Maas or Meuse to 
the Vlie. He appears also to have exercised authority at Ghent. 
Arauff Amulf was count till 993, when he was 

slain in battle against the west Frisians, and was 
succeeded by his twelve-year-old son Dirk III. During the 
guardianship of his mother, Liutgardis, the boy was despoiled of 
almost all his possessions, except Kennemerland and Maasland. 
Dirk tn ^ sooner was be arrived at man's estate than 

Dirk turned upon his enemies with courage and vigour. 
He waged war successfully with Adelhold, the powerful bishop 
of Utrecht, and made himself master not pnly of his ancestral 
possessions, but of the district on the Meuse known as the 
Bushknd of Merweda (farestum Merweda), hitherto subject to 


the see of Utrecht. In the midst of this marshy tract, at a 
point commanding the courses of the Meuse and the Waal, 
he built a castle (about 1015) and began to i®Yy 
tolls. Around this castle sprang up the town of Thune- 
drecht or Dordrecht. The possession of this stronghold 
was so injurious to the commerce of Tiel, Cologne 
and the Rhenish towns with England that complaints were 
made by the bishop of Utrecht and the archbishop of Cologne 
to the emperor. Henry 11 . took the part of the complainants 
and commissioned Duke Godfrey of Lorraine to 
chastise the young Frisian count. Duke Godfrey ©/ 

invaded Dirk’s lands with a large army, but they were comtne. 
impeded by the swampy nature of the country and 
totally defeated with heavy loss (July 29, 1018). The duke 
was himself taken prisoner. The result was that Dirk was not 
merely confirmed in his possession of Dordrecht and the Merweda 
Bushland (the later Holland) but also of the territory of a vassal 
of the Utrecht see, Dirk Bavo by name, which he Berinniag 
conquered. This victory of 1018 is often regarded as of ibe 
the true starting-point of the history of the county of Gouatyof 
Holland. Having thus established his rule in the 
south, Dirk next proceeded to bring into subjection the 
Frisians in the north. He appointed his brother Siegfrid or 
Sikka as governor over them. In his later years Dirk went 
upon a pilgrimage to the Holy Land from which he returned in 
1034 ; and ruled in peace until his death in 1039. 

His son, Dirk IV., was one of the most enterprising of his 
warlike and strenuous race. He began the long strife with the 
counts of Flanders, as to the lordship over Walcaheren 
and other islands of Zeeland ; the quarrel was im- 
portant, as dealing with the borderland between French and 
German ovcrlordship. This strife, which lasted 400 years, did 
not at first break out into actual warfare, because both Dirk 
and Baldwin V. of Flanders had a common danger in 
the empemr Henry HT., who in 1046 occupied the 
lands in dispute. Dirk allied himself with Godfrey 
the Bearded of Tx>rraine, who was at war with the 
emperor, and his territory was invaded by a powerful 
imperial fleet and army (1047). Btit Dirk entrenched himself 
in his stronghold at Vlaardingen, and when winter came on he 
surrounded and cut off with his light boats a number of the 
enemy’s ships, and destroyed a large part of their army as they 
made their way amidst the marches, which impeded their 
retreat. He was able to recover what he had lost and to make 
peace on his own terms. Two years later he was again assailed by 
a coalition headed by the archbishop of Cologne and the bishop 
of Utrecht. They availed themselves of a very hard winter to 
penetrate into the land over the frozen water. Dirk offered a 
.stout resistance, but, according to the most trustworthy account, 
was enticed into an ambuscade and was killed in the fight (1049). 
He died unmarried and was succeeded by his brother Floris T. 

Floris, like his predecessors, was hard-fighting and tenacious. 
He gradually recovered possession of his ancestral lands. He 
found a formidable adversary in the able and warlike / 

William, who, becoming bishop of Utrecht in 1054, * 

was determined to recover the lost possessions of his see ; and 
in 1058, in alliance with Hanno, archbishop of Cologne, Egbert, 
margrave of Brandenburg, the bishop of Li^ge and others, 
invaded the Frisian territory. At first success attended the 
invaders and many places fell into their hands, but finally they 
were surprised and defeated near Dordrecht. Hie counts of 
Guelders and Louvain were among the prisoners that fell into 
the hands of Floris. The attack was renewed in 1 061. In a 
battle at Nederhemcrt Floris met with his death in the hour 
of victory. He is said to have been killed as, wearied with 
pursuing, he lay asleep under a tree. He was succeeded by his 
son, Dirk V., a child, under the guardianship of his 
mother, Gertrude of Saxony. Bishop William seems 
now to have seized his opportunity and occupied all the territory 
that he claimed. In thvs he was confirmed by two charters of 
the emperor Henry IV. (April 30 and May 2, X064). Among 
the possessions thus assigned to him is found edmitafus omnis 
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in Hollandt cum omnibus ud bannum regalem pertine^ibus. An 
examination ol these documents shows, the possessions of Dirk 
as in Westflinge et circa oras Rkmi, i>. west of the Vlie and 
around the mouths of the Rhine. Gertrude and her don appear 
to have withdrawn to the islands of Frisia (Zeeland), leaving 
William in undisturbed occupation of the disputed lands. 
In 1063 Gertrude contracted a marriage with Robert, the 
second son of Baldwin V. of Flanders, a man famous for his 
adventurous career (see Flanders). On his marriage his father 
invested him with Imperial Flanders, os an apanage 
including the islands of Frisia (Zeeland) west of the 
FrtBima Scheldt. He now became guardian to his stepson, 
gumrdiaa in whose inheritance lay the islands east of the Scheldt. 
I# o Robert thus, in his own right and that of Dirk, was 
s epaon. Frisia (Zeeland), and thus became known 

among his Flemish countrymen as Robert the Frisian. The 
death of his brother Baldwin VI. in 1070 led to civil war in 
Flanders, the claim of Robert to the guardianship of his nephew 
Arnulf being disputed by Richilde, the widow of Baldwin. 
The issue was decided by the decisive victory of Robert at 
Cassel (February 1071) when Arnulf was killed and Richilde 
taken prisoner (see Flanders). While Robert was thus engaged 
in Flanders, an effort was made to recover “ the County of 
Holland ” and other lands now held by William of Utrecht. 
The people rose in revolt, but by command of the emperor 
Heniy IV. were speedily brought back under episcopal rule by 
an army under the command of Godfrey the Hunchback, 
Lower Lorraine. Again in 1076, at the request 
Hunch- of the bishop, Duke Godfrey visited his domains in 
tncMoi the Frisian borderland. At Delft, of which town 
Lorraine tradition makes Godfrey the founder, the duke was 
Mijw" treacherously murdered (February 26, 1076). William 
of Utrecht died on the 17th of the following April. 
Dirk V., now grown to man’s estate, was not slow to take 
advantage of the favourable juncture. With the help of Robert 
(his stepfather) he raised an army, besieged Conrad, 
Biahop of successor of William, in the castle of Ysselmonde 
Utrecht and took him prisoner. The bishop purcha.sed his 
surrendera liberty by Surrendering all claim to the disputed lands. 
D/rA V if enccfortli the Frisian counts became definitively 
’’ * known as counts of Holland. Dirk V. died in 1091 

and was succeeded by his son Floris II. the Fat. This count 
had a peaceful and prosperous reign of thirty-one yeans. 

After his death (1122) his widow, Petronilla of Saxony, 
* ’ governed in the name of Dirk VI., who was a minor. 
The accession of her half-brother, Lothaire of Saxony, to the 
imperial throne on the death of Henry V. greatly strengthened 
her position. The East Frisian districts, Oostergoo 
’’ ‘ and Westergoo, were by Lothaire transferred from 

the rule of the bishops of Utrecht to that of the counts of Holland 
(1125). These Frisians proved very troublesome subjects to 
Dirk VI. In 1132 they rose in insurrection under the leader- 
ship of Dirk’s own brother, Floris the Black. Tlie emperor 
Conrad III. (1138), who was of the rival house of Hohen- 
staufen, gave back these Frisian districts to the bishop; it 
was in truth somewhat of an empty gift. The Frisian 
peasants and fisher folk loved their independence, and 
were equally refractory to the rule of any distant overlord, 
whether count or bishop. Dirk VI. was succeeded in 1157 by 
Floris III. 

Ploris III. reversed the traditional policy of his house by 
allying himself with the Hohenstaufens. He became a devoted 
adherent and friend of Frederick Barbarossa. He had 
troubles with West Friesland and Groningen, and a 
war with the count of Flanders concerning their 
respective rights in West Zeeland, in which he was beaten. 
In 1170 a great flood caused immense devastation in the north 
and helped to form the Zuider Zee. In 1189 Floris accompanied 
Frederick Barbarossa upon the third Crusade, of which he was a 
distinguished leader. He died in 1190 at Antioch of 
' ' pestilence. His son, Dirk VII., had a stormy, but on 

the whole successful reign. Contests with the Flemings in West 


Zeeland and wth the West Frisians, stirred up to revolt by his 
brother William, ended in his fhvour. The brothers were 
reconciled and William was made count of East Friesland. In 
1202, however, Dirk was defeated and taken prisoner by the 
duke of Brabant, and had to purchase peace on humiliating terms. 
He only survived his defeat a short time and died early iii 
1204, leaving as his only issue a daughter, Ada, 17 years of age. 
The question of female succession thus raised was not likriy 
to be accepted without a challenge by William. It liad been the 
intention of Dirk VII. to secure the recognition of his daughter’s 
rights by appointing his brother her guardian. His widow 
Alida, however, an ambitious woman of strong character, as 
soon as her husband was dead, hurried on a marriage between 
Ada and Count LouLs of Loon ; and attempted with the nobles 
of Holland, who now for the first time make their appearance as 
a power in the country, to oppose the claim which William had 
made to the countship as heir in the male line. A struggle 
ensued. William was supported by the Zeelanders 
and Ada was forced to fly to England. William, 
by a treaty concluded with Louis of Loon in 1206, became 
undisputed count. He took an active part in the events of his 
time. He fought by the side of the emperor Otto IV. in the great 
battle of Bouvines in 1214 (see Philip Augustus), and was 
taken prisoner. Two years later he accompanied lx)uis, the 
eldest son of Philip Augustus, in his expedition against King 
John of England. William is perhaps best known in history by 
his taking part in the fourth Crusade. He distinguished himself 
greatly at the capture of Damietta (X219). He did not long 
survive his return home, dying in 1222. The earliest cliarters 
conveying civic privileges in the county of Holland date from 
his reign — those of Geertruidenberg (1213) and of Dordrecht 
(1220). His son Floris IV., being a minor, succeeded 
him under the guardianship of his maternal uncle, 

Gerard III. of Gclderland. He maintained in later life close 
relations of friendship with Gerard, and supported him in his 
quarrel with the bishop of Utrecht (1224^1226). Floris was 
murdered in 1235 a tournament at (^rbie in Picardy by the 
count of Clermont. Another long minority followed his death, 
during which his brother Otto, bishop of Utrecht, acted as 
guardian to his nephew William 11 . 

William II. became a man of mark. Pope Innocent IV., 
having deposed the emperor Frederick 11 ., after several princes 
had refused to allow tJiemselves to be nominated in 
the place of the Hohenstaufen, caused the young 
count of Holland to be elected king of the Romans 
(1247) by an assembly composed chiefly of German ecclesiastics. 
William took Aachen in 1248 and was there crowmed Bhcted 
king; and after Frederick’s dciith in 1250, he had a King of 
considerable party in Germany. He brought a war XAe 
with Margaret of Flanders (Black Margaret) to a 
successful conclusion (1253). He was on the point of proceeding 
to Rome to be crowned emperor, when in an expedition against 
the West Frisians he perished, going down, horse and armour, 
through the ice (1256). Like so many of his predecessors he 
left his inheritance to a child. Floris V. was but pi^^i^ 
two years old on his father’s death ; and he was 
destined during a reign of forty years to leave a deeper 
impress upon the history'’ of Holland tlian any other of its 
counts. Ploris was a man of chivalrous character and high 
capacity, and throughout his reign he proved himself an able 
and beneficent ruler. Alike in his troubles with his turbulent 
subjects and in the perennial disputes with his neighbr^urs 
he pursued a strong, far-sighted and successful policy. But his 
active interest in affairs was not limited to the Netherlands. 
He allied himself ck^sely with Edward I. of England 
in his strife with France, and secured from the English with 
king great trading advantages for his people; the Bdwnrdi. 
staple of wool was placed at Dort (Dordrecht) and J 
the Hollanders and Zeelanders got fishing rights on 
the English coast. So intimate did their relations become that 
Floris sent his son John to be educated at the court of Edward 
with a view to his marriage with an English princess. To 
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balance the power of the nobles he granted charters to many of 
the towns. Floris made himself master of Amstelland and 
Pint Gooiland ; and Amsterdam, destined to become the 
Charter to chief commercial town of Holland, counts him the 
Amafr» founder of its greatness. Its earliest extant charter 
dates from 1275. In 1296 Floris forsook the alliance 
of Edward I. for that of Philip IV. of France, probably because 
Edward had given support to Guy, count of Flanders, in his 
dynastic dispute with John of Avesnes, count of Hainaut, 
Floris’s nephew (see Flanders). The real motives of his policy 
will, however, never be known, for shortly afterwards a con- 
spiracy of disaffected nobles, headed by Gijsbrecht van Amstel, 
Gerard van Vclzen and Wolfert van Borselen, was 
formed against him. He was by them basely murdered 
in the castle of Muiden (June 27, 1296). The tragic 
event has been immortalized in dramas from the pens of 
Holland’s most famous writers (see Vondel, Hooft). The 
burghers and people, who knew him to be their best friend, 
took such vengeance on his slayers as permanently to reduce 
the power of the nobles. 

John I., his son, was in England when his father was murdered ; 
he was but 15 years of age, feeble in body and mind. He was 
j ha I to Eleanor, daughter of Edward I. His 

* " ’ reign was a struggle between John of Avesnes, the 
young count’s guardian and next heir, and Wolfert van Borselen, 
who had a strong following in Zeeland. In 1299 van Borselen 
was killed, and a few months later John I. died. John of 
Avesnes was at once recognized as his successor by the Hollanders. 
Thus with John L ended the first line of counts, after a rule 
of nearly 400 years. Europe has perhaps never seen 
fioaoT series of princes than these fourteen lineal 

ih^Unt descendants of Dirk I. Excepting the last there 
Uma of is not a weak man among them. Physically handsome 
r2*r^?i h strong, model knights of the days of chivaliy, 
charmctarl fighters, wise statesmen, they were bom leaders 
of men ; always ready to advance the commerce of 
the country, they were the supporters of the growing towns, 
and likewise the pioneers in the task of converting a land 
of marshes and swamps into a fertile agricultural territory 
rich in flocks and herds. As individuals they had their 
failings, but one and all were worthy members of a high-sou led 
race. 

John of Avesnes, who took the title of John TI., was the son 
of John of Avesnes, count of Hainaut, and Alida, sister of 
Johail. William II. of Holland. On his succession to the 
oftha countship the Hollanders were willing to receive him, 
HouB0 of but the Zeelanders were hostile ; and a long struggle 
itveuiM. ensued before his authority was generally recognized. 
In 130T Bishop William of Utrecht invaded Amstelland, but 
was killed in battle. John made use of his victory to secure the 
election of his brother Guy as bishop in his place. A war with 
the Flemings followed, in which the Flemings were at first 
victorious, but after a struggle of many vicissitudes they were at 
length driven out of Holland and Zeeland in 1304. John IT. died 
in that year and was succeeded by his son William TIT., sumamed 
the Good (1304-1 337). In his reign the long-standing quarrel 
wilium Flanders, which had during a century and a half 

i/jr, caused so many wars, was finally settled by the treaty 
of 1323, by which the full {possession of West Z^dand 
was granted to WjHiam, who on his part renounced all claim in 
Imperial Flanders. The Amstelland with its capital, Amsterdam, 
which had hitherto been held as a fief of Utrecht, was by William, 
on the lieath of his uncle Bishop Guy, finally annexed to Holland. 
This count did much to encourage civic life and to develop the 
resources of the countr}\ He had close relations through 
marriage with the three principal European dynasties of his 
time. His wife w^as Jeanne of Valois, niece of the French king ; 

1323 the emperor Louis the Bavarian wedded his daughter 
Margaret ; and in 1328 his third daughter, Philippa of Hainaut, 
was married to Edward HI. of England. By their alliance 
William III. occupied a position of much dignity and influence, 
which he used to further the interests and increase the welfare 


of his hereditary lands. He was in all respects a great prince 
and a wise and prudent statesman. He was succeed by his 
son, William IV., who was the ally of his brother-in-law, 

Edward HI., in his French wars. He was fond of adven- 
ture, and in 1343 made a journey to the Holy Land in 
disj^ise, and on his way took pan in an expedition of the 
knights of the Teutonic Order against the infidel Wends and 
Lithuanians. He w^ killed in battle against the Frisians in 
1345. He left no children, and the question as to the succession 
now brought on Holland a period of violent civil commotions. 
His inheritance was claimed by his eldest sister, 
the empress Margaret, as well as by Philippa of 
Hainaut, or in other words, by Edward HI. of England. 

Margaret came in person and was duly recognized 
as countess in Holland, Zeeland and Hainaut ; but returned 
to her husband after appointing her second son (the eldest, 
I.Duis, renounced his rights) Duke William of Bavaria, as 
stadholder in her place. William was but sixteen, and disorder 
and confusion soon reigned in the land. The sudden death of 
the emperor in 1347 added to the difficulties of his position. 
In 1349 Margaret was induced to resign her sovereignty, and 
the stadholder became count under the title of William y, 

V. This was the time of the formation of the famous of the 
parties in Holland, known as Kabbeljauws (Cods) Uoaue of 
and Hoeks (Hooks) ; the former, the burgher party, 
were the supporters of William (possibly the name was 
derived from the light blue, scaly looking Bavarian coat of 
arms), the latter the party of the disaffected nobles, who wanted 
to catch and devour the fat burgher fish. In 1350 such was 
the disorder in the land that Margaret, at the request of the nobles, 
came to Holland to take into her own hands the reins of govern- 
ment. The struggle between the nobles and the cities broke out 
into civil war. Edward III. came to Margaret’s aid, winning 
a sea-fight off Veere in 1351 ; a few weeks later the Hooks 
and their English allies were defeated by William and the Cods 
at Vlaardingen—^an overthrow which ruined Margaret’s cause. 
Edward III. shortly afterwards changed sides, and the empress 
saw herself compelled (1354) to come to an understanding with 
her son, he being recognized as count of Holland and Zeeland, 
she of Hainaut. Margaret died two years later, leaving William, 
who had married Matilda of Lanca.ster, in possession of tlie 
entire Holland-Hainaut inheritance (July 1356). His tenure 
of power was, however, very brief. Before the close of 1357 
he showed such marked signs of in.sanity that his wife, with his 
own consent and the support of both parties, invited 
Duke Albert of Bavaria, younger brother of William 
V., to be regent, with the title of Ruward (1358). 

William lived in confinement for 31 years. Albert died 
in 1404, having ruled the land well and wisely for 46 years, 
first as Ruward, then as count. Despite outbreaks from time 
to time of the Hook and Cod troubles, he was able to make his 
authority respected, and to help forward in many ways the 
social progress of the country. The influence of the towns was 
.steadily on the increase, and their government began to fall 
into the hands of the burgher patrician class, who formed the 
('od party. Opposed to them were the nobility and the lower 
classes, forming the Hook party. In Albert’s latter years a 
fresh outbreak of civil war (1392--1395) was caused by the count’s 
espousing the side of the Cods, while the Hooks had the supp>ort 
of his eldest son, William. Albert was afterwards reconciled 
to his son, who succeeded him as William VI. in 1404. 

On his accession to power TVilliam upheld the Hooks, yj^ 
and secured their ascendancy. His reign was much 
troubled with civil discords, but he was a brave soldier, and was 
generally successful in his enterprises. He died in 1417, leaving 
an only child, a daughter, Jacqueline (or Jacoba), 
who had in her early youth been married to John, 
heir to the throne of France. At a gathering held at Bavaria. 
the Hague (August 15, 14^6) the nobles and repre- 
sentatives of the cities of Holland and Zeeland had promised at 
William’s request to support his daughter’s claims to the suc- 
cession. But John of France died (April 1417'!, and William VI. 
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about a month later> leaving the widowed Jacqueline at 
17 years of age face to face with a difficult situation. She 
was at first welcomed in Holland and 2k5eland, but found 
her claims opposed by her uncle, John of Bavaria, supported 
by the Cod party. Every one from whom she might have 
expected help betrayed her in turn, her second husband John 
IV. of Brabant, her third husband Humphrey of Gloucester, 
her cousin Philip the Good of Burgundy, all behaved shamefully 
to her. Her romantic and sad life has rendered the courageous 
and accomplished Jacqueline the most picturesque figure in 
the whole history of Holland. She stniggled long against her 
powerful kinsfolk, nor did she know happiness till near the end 
of her life, when she abandoned the unequal strife, and found | 
repose with Francis of Borselen, Ruward of Holland, her fourth 
husband. Him Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, craftily 
seized ; and thereby in 1433 the Duche.ss Jacqueline was com- 
pelled to cede her rights over the counties of Holland and 
Hainaut. Consequently at her death in 1436, as she left no 
Acemloa children, Philip succeeded to the full and undi.sputed 
of the possession of her lands. He had already acquired by 
BurMUMm inheritance, purchase or force almost all the other 
Netherland states ; and now, with the extinction of 
ynmuty, Bavarian line of counts, Holland ceased to have 
an independent existence and became an outlying province 
of the growing Burgundian power (see Burgunoy). During 
the years that followed the accession to the sovereignty 
of Duke Philip, Holland plays but an insignificant 
part. It was governed by a stadholder, and but 
small respect was shown for its chartered rights and privileges. 
'^I'hc quarrels between the Hook and Cod factiems still continued, 
but the outbreaks of civil strife were quickly repressed by the 
strong hand of Philip. Holland during this time contented 
FJouriab^ with growing material pro.sperity. Her 

inMMtmto herring fishery, rendered more valuable by the curing 
process discovered or introduced b>’ Bemkelszoon, 
HoUMod, brought her increasing wealth, and her fishermen 
were already laying the foundations of her future maritime 
greatness. It was in the days of Duke Philip that Lorenz 
Ko.ster of Haarlem contributed his share to Ihc disrov^er}' of i 
printing. During the reign of Charles the Bold (1467-1477) 
the Hollanders, like the other subjects of that warlike 
theBoia. suffered much from the burden of taxation. 

An outbreak at Hoorn was by Charles sternly repressed. 
The Hollanders were much aggrieved by the establishment 
of a high court of justice for the entire Netherlands at Mechlin. 
(1474). This was regarded as a serious breach of their privileges. 

The succession of Mary of Burgundy led to the grant- 
Burgundy. to Holland as to the other provin -es of the Nether- 
lands, of the Great Wvilege of March 1477, which 
restored the most important of their ancient rights and liberties 
(see Netherlands). A high court of justice was established 
for Holland, Zeeland and Friesland, and the use of the native 
language was made officiaL The Hook and (k)d troubles 
again disturbed the country. Hook uprisings took place at 
T-,eiden and Dordrecht and had to be repressed by armed 
force. 

By the sudden death of the Duchess Mary in 1482 her posses- 
sions, including the county of Holland, passed to her infant son, 
Philip, under the guardianship of his father the Arch- 
miulutof Maximilian of Austria. Thus the Burgundian 

Auairtm, dynasty was succeeded by that of the Habsburgs. 

During the regency of Maximilian the turbulence of 
the Hooks caused much strife and unrest in Holland. Their 
leaders, Francis of Brederode and John of Naaldwijk, seized 
Rotterdam and other places. Their overthrow finally ended 
Phiii // between Hooks and Cods. The “ Bread 

the Mr! Cheese War,^’ an uprising of the peasants in 
North Holland caused by famine, is a proof of the 
misery caused by civil discords and oppre.ssive taxation. In 
1494, Maximilian having been elected emperor, Philip was 
dedared of age. His assumption of the government was greeted 
with joy in Holland, and in his reign the province enjoyed rest 


and its fisheries benefited from the commercial treaty con- 
duded with England. The story of Holland during -- 
the long reign of his son and successor Charles III. 
(1506-1555), better known as the emperor Charles V., Cbm^y. 
belongs to the general history of the Netherlands f^*"*-*" 
(see Nmherlands). On the abdication of Charles, his 
son Philip II. of Spain became Philip III., count of Holland, the 
ruler whose arbitrary rule in church and state brought about 
the revolt of the Netherlands. His appointment of 
William, prince of Orange, as stadholder of Holland 
and Zeeland was destined to have momentous results to the 
future of those provinces (see William the Silent). The 
capture of Brill and of Flushing in 1572 by the Sea- 
Beggars led to the submission of the greater part of otOnago 
Holland and Zeeland to the authority of the prince Siad^ 
of Orange, wbo, as stadholder, summoned the states 
of Holl«md to meet at Dordrecht. This act was the begiiming of 
Dutch independence. From this time forward William made 
Holland his home. It became the bulwark of the Thenvoii 
Protestant faith in the Netherlands, the focus of the of the 
resistance to Spanish tyranny. The sieges of Haarlem, Mbor^ 
Alkmaar and Leiden saved Holland from being 
overwhelmed by the armies of Alva and Requesens and stemmed 
the tide of Spanish victory, 'lire act of federation between 
Holland and Zeeland brought about by the influence 
of William was the germ of the larger union of Utrecht 
between the seven northern provinces in 1579. But 
within the larger union the inner and closer union between 
Holland and Zeeland continued to subsist. In 1580, when the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands was offered to the ^Wuni- 
duke of Anjou, the two maritime provinces refused uonoi 
to acquiesce, and forced William to accept the title Phiiip*M 
of count of Holland and Zeeland. In the following Sov*- 
year William in the name of the two provinces 
solemnly abjured the sovereignty of the Spanish king (July 24). 
After the assassination of William (1584) the title of count of 
Holland was never revived. 

In the long struggle of the united provinces with Spain, 
which followed the death of Orange, the brunt of the conflict 
fell upon Holland. More than half the burden of the charges 
of the war fell upon this one province ; and with Zeeland it 
furnished the fleets which formed the chief defence of the country. 
Hence the importance attacbed to the vote of Holland in the 
assembly of the States-General. That vote was given by deputies 
at the head of whom was the advocate (in later times called 
the grand pensionary) of Holland, and who were responsible to, 
and tlie spokesmen of, the provincial states. 'Phese states, which 
met at the Hague in the same building as the States-General, 
consisted of representatives of the burgher oligarchies (regents) 
of the principal towns, together with rcpre.sentatives of the 
nobles, wbo possessed one vote only. The advocate was the 
paid minister of the states. He presided over their 
meetings, kept their minutes and conducted all 
correspondence, and, as stated above, was their Boilamd. 
spokesman in the States-General. 'I'he advocate (or 
grand pensionary) of Holland therefore, if an able man, had 
opportunities for exercising a very considerable influence, 
becoming in fact a kind of minister of all affairs. It was this 
influence as exerted by the successive advocates of 
Holland, Paul Buys and Johan van Oldenbarneveldt, 
which rendered abortive the well-meant efforts of the aoveidt. 
earl of Leicester to centralize the government of the 
United Provinces. After his departure (1587) the advocate of 
Holland, Oldenbarneveldt, became the indispensable statesman 
of the struggling republic. The multiplicity of hi.s functions 
gave to the advocate an almost unlimited authority in the details 
of administration, and for thirty years the conduct of affairs 
remained in his hands (see Oldenbarneveldi). This meant 
the undisputed hegemony of Holland in the federation, in other 
words of the burgher oligarchies who controlled the town cor- 
porations of the province, and especially of Amsterdam. This 
authority of Holland was, however, more than counterbalanced 
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by die extentihre pomrers with wrhich the stai&dkier prmces 
of Orange were investied ; and the chief crises 'mj the internal 
lietory ot the Dutch republic are to be found in 
bmwtm the strug^es for supremacy between two, m reality, 
different principles of government. On the one side 
^ principle of provmcial sovereignty which gave to 
aUd fSo* voice of Holland a preponderati^ weight that was 
vittciMi decisive; on the other si^ the principle of national 

Sov0» sovereignty personified in the princes of Orange, to 

the States^General and the provincial states 
delegated executive powers that were little less than monarchical. 

Hie conclusion of the twelve years* truce in 1609 was a triumph 
for, Oldenbarneveldt and the province of Holland over the 
opposition of Maurice, prince of Orange. In 1617 the 
outbreak of the religious dispute between the Remon- 
Ora^ strant and Contrarremonstrant parties brought on a 
mu juam bie and death* struggle between the sovereign province 
of Hollhnd aind the States-General of the union. The 
sword of Maurice decided the issue in favour of the 
States-Oencral. The chdmsof Holland were overthrown 
and the head of Oldenbarneveldt fell upon the scaffold (1619). 
The stadhdder, Frederick Henry of Orange, ruled with well-nigh 
Fndartck monarchical authority (1625-1647), but even he at the 
fft at r height of \m power and popularity had always to 
priaee ot reckon with' the opposition of the states of Holland 
Amsterdam, and many of his plans of compaign 
were thwarted by the refusal of the Hollanders to furnish supplies. 
His son William II. was but 21 years of age on succe^ing 
to the stadholdership, and the states of Holland were 
sw^ciently powerful to carry through the negotiations 
of Orange. th® peace of Miinster (1648) in spite of his opposi- 

tion. A life and death conflict again ensued, and once 
more in 1650 the prince of Orange by armed force crushed the 
opposition of the Hollanders. The sudden death of William in 
the hour of his triumph caused a complete revolution in the 
government of the republic. He left no heir but a posthumous 
infant, and the party of the burgher regents of Holland was 
once more in the ascendant, 'fhe office of stadholder 
was abolished, and John de Witt, the grand pensionary 
{Raad^Penstonaris) of Holland, for two decades held 
m his hands all the threads of administration, and occupied the 
same position of undisputed authority in the councils of the lend 
as Oldenbarneveldt had done at the beginning of the century. 
Amsterdam during this period was the centre and head of the 
United Provinces. The principle of provincial sovereignty was 
carried to its extreme point in the separate treaty concluded 
with Cromwell in 1654, m which the province of Holland agreed 
to exclude for ever the prince of Orange from the office of stad- 
holder of Holland or captain-general of the union. In 1672 
another revolution took place. John de Witt was 
aH^PHttce William III. was called to fill the office 

otoraaga. dignity and authority which had been held by his 
ancestors of the house of Orange, and the stadholder- 
was declared to be hereditary in his family. But William 
died without issue (see William III.) and a stadholderless period, 
during which the province of Holland was supreme in the union, 
followed till 1737. This change was effected smoothly, for 
though William had many differences with Amsterdam, he had^ 
in Anthony Heinsius (van der Heim), who was grand pensionary 
of Holland from 1690 to his death in 1720, a statesman whom 
he thoroughly trusted, who worked with him in the furtherance 
of his policy during life and who continued to cany out that 
policy after his death. In 1737 there was once more a reversion 
to the stadholdership in the person of William IV., 
whose powers were strengthened and declared heredi- 
o/hnaga. in the male and female line in 1747. But 

until the final destruction of the federal republic by 
the French armies, the perennial straggle went on between the 
Holland- or federal party (6Vaci/sgm>fd<fn) centred at Amsterdam 
—out of which grew the patriot party under William V.— and the 
Orange or unionist party (Omnjegesinden), which was strong in 
the smaller provinces and had much popular support among 


I the hiTfer dosses. Tlie French conquest swept away the old 
I condition of things never to reappear ; but allegiance to the 
Oran^ dynasty survived, and in 1813 became the rallying 
point of a unit^ Dutch- people. At the same time the leading 
part played by the province of Holland in the history of the 
republic has not been unrecognized, for the country ruled over 
by the sovereigns of the house of Orange is always popularly, 
and often officially, known os Holland. 

The fuU title of the states of Holland in the 17 th and 18th 
centuries was: de Edele Groat Mogende Heeren Staalen van 
Holland en W estjriesland. After 1608 this assembly coaath 
consisted of nineteen members, one representing the tattom’ 
nobility {ridderscherp), and eighteen, the towns. The ottMm 
meml3er for the nobles had precedence and voted first. 

The interests of the country districts {het platte land) 
were the peculiar charges of the member for the nobles. 
The nobles also retained the right of appointing repre- 
sentatives to sit in the College of Deputed Councillors, in certain 
colleges of the admiralty, and upon the board of directors of 
the East India Company, and to various public offices. The 
following eighteen towns sent representatives : South Quarter — 
(i^ Dordrecht, (2) Haarlem, (3) Delft, (4) Leiden, (5) Amsterdam^ 
(6) Gouda, (7) Rotterdam, (8) Gorinchem, (9) Schiedam, (ro) 
Schoonhoven, (11) Brill; North Quarter: — (12) Alkmaar, 
(13) Hoorn, (14) Enkhuizen, (15) Edam, (16) Monnikendam, 
(17) Medemblik, (18) Purmerend. Each town (as did also the 
nobles) sent as many representatives as they pleased, but the 
nineteen members had only one vote each. Each town’s deputa- 
tion was headed by its pensionary, who was the spokesman 
on behalf of the representatives. Certain questions such as 
peace and war, voting of subsidies, imposition of taxation, 
changes in the mode of government, &c., required unanimity 
of votes. The grand pensionary {Raad-Pensionaris) 
was at once the president and chief administrative ^ 
officer of the states. He presided over all meetings, 
conducted the business, kept the minutes, and was 
charged with the maintenance of the rights of the states, with the 
execution of their resolutions and with the entire correspondence. 
Nor were his functions only provincial. He was the head and 
the spokesman of the deputation of the states to the States- 
General of the union ; and in the stadholderless period the 
influence of such grand pensionaries of Holland as John de Witt 
and Anthony Heinsius enabled the complicated and intricate 
machinery of government in a confederacy of many sovereign 
and semi-sovereign authorities without any recognized head 
of the state, to work with comparative smoothness and a remark- 
able unity of policy. This was secured by the indisputable 
predominance in the union of the province of Holland. The 
policy of the states of Holland swayed the policy of the generality, 
and historical circumstances decreed that the policy of the 
states of Holland during lung and critical periods should be 
controlled by a succession of remarkable men filling the office 
of grand pensionary. The states of Holland sat at the Hague in 
the months of March, July, September and November. During 
the periods of prorogation the continuous oversight of the business 
and interests of the province was, however, never neglected. 
This duty was confided to a body called the College college ot 
of Deputed Councillors {het Kollegie der Gekommitteerde Deputed 
Kaden), which was itself divided into two sections, Council^ 
one for the .south quarter, another for the north 
quarter. The more important — that for the south quarter 
—consisted of ten members, (i) the senior member of the 
nobility, who sat for life, (2) representatives (for periods of three 
years) of the eight towns : Dordrecht, Haarlem, Delft, Leiden, 
Amsterdam, Gouda, Rotterdam and Gorinchem, with a tenth 
member (usually elected biennially) for the towns of Schiedam, 
Schoonhoven and Brill conjointly. The grand pensionary 
presided over the meetings of the college, Which had the general 
charge of the whole provincial administration, especially of 
finance, the carr3d]!ig out of the resolutions of the states, the 
maintenance of defences, and the upholding of the privileges 
amd liberties of the land. With particular regard to this last- 
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named duty the college deputed two of its members to attend 
all meetings of the states-generaJ^: to watch the proceedings and 
report at once any proposals which they held to be contrary 
to the interests or to infringe upon the rights of the province 
of Holland. The institution of the College of Deputed Councilors 
might thus be described as a vigilance committee of the states in 
perpetual session. The existence of the college, with its many 
wei^ty and important functions, must never be lost sight of 
by studfsnts who desire to have a clear understanding of the 
remaricable part played by the province of Holland in the history 
of the United Netherlands. (G. E.) 

HOLLAND, a city of Ottawa county, Midiigan, on, 

Macfttawa Bay (formerly called Black Li^e), near l^e Michigan, 
and 25 m. W.S*W.^f Grand Rapids. Pop. (1890) 3945 ; (1900) 
77^0, of whom a large portion were of Dutch descent ; (1904, 
state census) 8966. It is served by the P^e Marquette Railroad, 
by steamboat lines to Chicago and other lake ports, and by 
electric lines connecting with Grand Rapids, Saugatuck, and the 
neighbouring summer resorts. On Macatawa Bay are Ottawa 
Beach, Macatawa Park, Jenison Park, Central Park, Castle 
Park and Waukezoo. in the city itself are Hope College 
(co~educatiunal ; founded in 1851 and incorporated as a college 
in 1866), an institution of the (Dutch) Reformed Church in 
America; and the Western Theological Seminary (1869; 
suspended of the same denomination. Holland is a 

grain and fruit shipping centre, and among its manufactures 
arc furniture, leather, grist mill products,, iron, beer, pickles, 
shoes, beet sugar, gelatine, biscuit (Holland rusk), electric and 
steam launches, and pianos. In 1908 seven weekly, one daily, 
and two monthly papers (four denominational) were published 
at Holland, five of tliem in Dutch, 'rhe municipality owns its 
water-works and electric-lighting plant. Holland was founded 
ia 1847 by Dutch settlers, under the leadership of the Rev. 
A. ('. Van Raalte, and was chartered as a city in 1867. In 1871 
much of it was destroyed by a forest fire. 

HOLLAND, a cloth so called from the country where it was 
first made. It was originally a fine plain Unen fabric of a brownish 
colour— unbleached flax. Several varieties are now made : 
hollands, pale hollands and fine hollands. They are used for 
aprons, blinds, shirts, blouses and dresses. 

HOLLAR, WENZEL or WBNCESLAUS [Vaclaf Holar]( 1607-^ 
1677), Bohemian etcher, was born at Prague on the 13th of July 
1607, and died in London, being buried at St Margaret’s church, 
We.stmin.ster, on the 28th of March 1677. His family was 
ruined by the capture of Prague in tlie Thirty Years’ War, and 
young Hollar, who had been destined for the law, determined 
to become an arti.st. The earliest of his works that have come 
down to us ace dated 1625 and 1626 ; they arc small plates, 
and one of them is a copy of a Virgin and ('hild by Diircr, whose 
influence upon Hollar’s work was always great. In 1627 he was 
at Frankfort, working under Matthew Mcrian, an etcher and 
engraver ; thence he pa.ssed to Strassburg, and thence, in 1633, 
to Cologne. It was there that he attracted the notice of the 
famous amateur Thomas, earl of Arundel, then on an embassy 
to the imperial court ; and with him Hollar travelled to Vienna 
and Prague, and finally came in 1637 to England, destined to 
be his home for many years. Though he lived in the household 
of Lord Arundel, he seems to have worked not exclusively for 
him, but to have begun that slavery to the publishers which was 
afterwards the normal condition of his life. In his first year in 
England he made for Stent, the printseller, the magnificent 
View of Greenwich, nearly a yard long, and received thirty 
shiUings for the plate,— perhaps a twentieth part of what would 
now Ik; paid for a single good impres.sion. Afterwards we hear 
of his fixing the price of his work at fourpence an hour, and 
measuring his time by a sandglass. The Civil War had its effect 
on his fortunes, but none on his industry. Ixird Arundel left 
England in 1642, and Hollar passed into the service of tlie 
duke of York, taking with liim a wife and two children. With 
other royalist artists> notably Inigo Jones and Faithome, he 
stood the long and eventful siege of Basing House ; and as wc 
have some hundred plates from his hand dated during the years 
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1643 and 1044 he must tuuve turned his enforced leisure to gpod 
purpose. Taken prisoner, he esi^aped or was released^ and joined 
hord .^ndel at Antwerp, and there he remained eight years, 
the prime of his working life, when he produced his finest plates 
of every kind, his noblest views, his miraculous “ muffs ” and 
“ shells,” and the superb portrait of the duke of York. In 1652 
he returned to London, and lived for a time with Faithorne the 
engraver near Temple Bar. Diuru^ tlie following years w€xe 
published many books which he illustrated Goby’s Virgd 
and Hofnet, Stapy lion’s Jmenalf and Dugdale’s Warwickshire , 
St FauTs and Monaslicon (pari i.). The l>Qoksellers continued 
to impose on the simple-minded foreigner, pretending to decline 
hift work that he might still further reduce the wretched price 
he charged them. Nor did the Restoration improve his position. 
The court did nothing for him, and in the great plague he lost 
his young son, who, we are told, might have rivalled his fatlu^r 
as an artist. After the great fire he produced some of his famous 
“ Views of London ” ; and it may have been tlie success of tliese. 
plates whicJi induced the king to send him, in 1668, to Tangier, 
to draw the town and forts. During his return to England 
occurred the desperate and successful engagement fought by his 
ship the “ Mary Rose,” under Captain Kempthorne, against 
seven Algerine men-of-war, — a brilliant affair which Hollar 
etched for Ogilby’s Ajrica, He lived eight years after his 
return, still working for the booksellers, and retaining to the end 
his wonderful powers ; witness the large plate of Edinburgh 
(dated 1670), one of iJie greatest of liis works. He died in extreme 
poverty, his last recorded words lx;ing a request to tlie bailiffs 
that they would not carry away the bed on which he was dying. 

Hollar’s variety was boundless ; his plates number some 2740, 
and include views, portraits, ships, reli{(ious subjects, heraldic 
subjects, landscapes, and still life in a hundred different forms. 
No one that ever lived lias been able to represent fur, or shells, 
or a butterfly’s wing as he has done. His architectural drawings, 
such as those of Antwerp and Strassburg cMhedrals, and his 
views of towns, are malhematictally exact, but they are pictures 
as well. He could reproduce the decorative works of other 
artists quite faultlessly, as in the famous dialice after Mantegna’s 
drawing. His Tkeatrupi mulierum and similar (xillectiuns 
reproduce for us with literal truth the outward aspects of the 
jjeople of his day ; and liis portraits, a branch of art in which 
he has been unfairly disparaged, are of extraordinary refinement 
and power. 

Almost comj)lctc collections of Hollar's works exist in Uic British 
Museum iincl in the library at Windsor Castle. Two admirable 
catalogues of his plates have been made, one in 17.15 (2nd ed. 1759) 
by George Vertue, and one in 1853 by Partliey. 'Ihe latter, pub- 
lished at Berlin, is a model of German thoroughness and accuracy. 

HOLLESk DBNZIL HOLLES, Baron (1599-1680), English, 
statesman and writer, second son of John Holies, 1st earl of 
Clare (c. 1564-1637), by Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Stanhope, 
was born on the 31st of October 1599. 'Fhe favourite son of his 
father and endowed with great natural abilities, Denzil Holies 
grew up under advantagecius circumstances. Destined to 
liecome later one of the most formidable antagonists of King 
Charles’s arbitrary government, he was in early youth that 
prince’s playmate and intimate companion. 'J'he earl of Clare 
was, however, no friend to the Stuart administration, being 
especially hostile to the duke of Buckingham ; and on the 
accession of Charles to the throne the king's offers of favour 
were rejected. In 1624 Holies was returned to parliament for 
Mitchell in Cornwall, and in 1628 for Dorchester. He had from 
the first a keen sense of the Immilialions which attended tlie 
foreign policy of the Stuart kings. Writing to Strafford, his 
brother-in-law, on the 29th of Novemlxir 1627, he severely 
censures Buckingham's conduct of tlie ex|)edition to the Isle 
of Rhe ; ‘‘ since England was England,” he declared, ” it 
received not so dishonourable a blow ” ; and lie joined in the 
demand for Buckingham ‘s impeachment in 1628. To these 
discontents were now added the al»u.ses arising from the king’s 
arbitrary administuilion. Gn the 2nd of March 1629, when 
Sir John Finch, the speaker, refused Uj put Sir John Eliot’s 
Protestations and was about to a<ljoiirn tlie House by the king’s 
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command, Holies with another meml^r thrust him back into 
the chair and swore he should sit still till it {leased them to 
rise.” Meanwhile Eliot, on the refusal of the speaker to read 
the Protestations, had himself thrown them into the fire ; the 
usher of the black rod was knocking at the door for admitt^ce, 
and the king had sent for the guard. But Holies, declaring that 
he could not render the king or his country better service, put 
the Protestations to the House from memory, all the members 
rising to their feet and applauding. In consequence a warrant 
was issued for his arrest with others on the following day. 
They were prosecuted first in the Star Chamber and subsequently 
in the King’s Bench. When brought upon his habeas corpt^ 
before the latter court Holies offered with the rest to give bail, 
but refused sureties for good behaviour, an i argued that the 
court had no jurisdiction over offences supposed to have been 
committed in parliament. On liis refusal to plead he was 
sentenced to a fine of 1000 marks and to imprisonment during 
the king’s pleasure. Holies had at first been committed and 
remained for some time a clo.se prisoner in the Tower of Tendon. 
The ” close ” confinement, however, was soon changed to a 
“ safe ” one, the prisoner then having leave to take the air and 
exercise, but being obliged to maintain himself at his own expense. 
On the 29th of Octot^r Holies, with Eliot and Valentine, w'as 
transferred to the Marshalsea. His resistance to the king’s 
tyranny did not prove so stout as that of some of his comrades 
in misfortune. Among the papers of the secretary Sir John 
Coke is a petition of Holies, couched in humble and submissive 
terms, to be restored to the king’s favour ; ^ having given the 
security demanded for his good behaviour, he was liberated 
early in 1630, and on the 30th of October was allowed bail. 
Being still banished from London he retired to the country, 
paying his fine in 1637 or 1638. The fine was repaid by the 
parliament in July 1644, and the judgment was revised on a 
writ of error in 1668. In 1638 we find him, notwithstanding 
his recent experiences, one of the chief leaders in his county 
of the resistance to ship money, though it would appear that 
he subsequently made submission. 

Holies was a member of the Short and Ix>ng Parliaments 
assembled in 1640. According to Laud he was now “ one of the 
great leading men in the House of ('ommons,” and in Clarendon’s 
opinion he was “ a man of more accomplished parts than any 
of his party ” and of most authority. He was not, however, 
in the confidence of the republican fmrty. Though he was at 
first named one of the managers for the impeachment of Strafford, 
Holies liad little share in his prosecution. According to laiud 
he held out to Strafford hopes of saving his life if he would use 
his influence with the king to abolish episcopacy, but the carl 
refused, and Holies advi.sed Charles that Strafford should demand 
a short respite, of which he would take advantage to procure 
a commutation of the death sentence. In the debate on the 
attainder he spoke on behalf of Strafford’s family, and later 
obtained some favours from the parliament for his eldest son. 
In all other matters in parliament Holies took a principal part. 
He was one of the chief movers of the Protestation of the 3rd 
of May 1641, which he carried up to the Lords, urging them to 
give it their approval. Although, according to Clarendon, 
he did not wish to change the government of the church, he 
showed himself at this time decidedly hostile to the bishops. 
He took up the impeachment of Laud to the House of Peers, 
supported the l-^^ndoners* petition for the abolition of episcopacy 
and the Root and* Branch Bill, and afterwards urged that the 
bishops impeached for their conduct in the affair of the late 
canons should be accused of treason. He showed equal energy 
in the affairs of Ireland at the outbreak of the rebellion, supported 
strongly the independence and purity of the judicial bench, 
and opposed toleration of the Roman Catholics. On the 9th 
of July 1641 he addressed the Lords on behalf of the queen of 
Bohemia, expressing great loyalty to the king and royal family 
and urging the necessity of supporting the ^otestant religion 
everywhere. Together with Holies drew up the Grand 
Remonstrance, and made a vigorous speech in its support on 
* Hist. MSS. Comm.y MSS. 0/ Earl Cowpety i. 422. 


tihe 22nd of November 1641, in which he argued for the r^ht 
of one House to make a declaration, and asserted : If kings 
^ misled by their counsellors we may, we must tell them of 
it.’^ On the 15th of December he was a teller in the division 
in favour of printing it. On the great subject of the militia 
he also showed activity. He supported Hesilriges’ Militia Bill 
of the 7th of December 1641, and on the 31st of December he 
took up to the king the Commons’ demand for a guard under 
the command of Essex. “ Holies’s force and reputation,” 
said Sir Ralph Vemey> “ are the two things that give the success 
to all actions.” After the failure of the attempt by the court 
to gain over Holies and others by offering them posts in the 
administration, he was one of the ” five members ” impeached 
by the king.^ Holies at once grasped the full significance of the 
king’s action, and after the triumphant return to the House 
of the five members, on the nth of January, threw himself 
into still more pronounced opposition to the arbitrary polic}” 
of the crown. He demanded that before anything further was 
done the members should be cleared of their impeachment ; 
was himself leader in the impeachment of the duke of Richmond ; 
and on the 31st of January, when taking up the militia petition 
to the House of Lords, he adopted a very menacing tone, at the 
same time presenting a petition of some thousands of supposed 
starving artificers of I.ondon congregated round the House. 
On the 15th of June he carried up the impeachment of the nine 
Lords who had deserted the parliament ; and he was one of 
the committee of safety appointed on the 4th of July. 

On the outbreak of the Civil War (see Great Rerellion) 
Holies, who had been made lieutenant of Bristol, was sent 
with Bedford to the west against the marquess of Hertford, 
and took part in the unsuccessiful siege of the latter at Sherborne 
Castle. He was present at Edgehill, where his regiment of 
Puritans recruited in London was one of the few which stood 
firm and saved the day for the parliament. On the 13th of 
November his men were surprised at Brentford during his 
absence, and routed after a stout resistance. In December 
he was proposed for the command of the forces in the west, 
an appointment which he appears to have refused. Notwith- 
standing his activity in the field for the cause of the parliament, 
the appeal to arms had l)een distasteful to Holies from the 
first. As early as September he surprised the House by the 
marked abatement of his former “ violent and fiery spirit,” 
and his changed attitude did not escape the taunts of his enemies, 
who attributed it scornfully to his disaster at Brentford or to 
his new wife. He probably foresaw that, to whichever side 
victory fell, the struggle could only terminate in the suppression 
of the constitution and of the moderate party on which all his 
hopes were based. His feelings and political opinions, too, 
were essentially aristocratic, and he regarded with horror the 
transference of the government of the state from the king and 
the ruling families to the parliamentary leaders. He now 
advocated peace and a settlement of the disputes by concessions 
on both sides ; a proposal full of danger because impracticable, 
and one therefore which could only weaken the parliamentary 
resistance and prolong the struggle. He warmly supported 
the peace negotiations on the 21st of November and the 22nd 
of December, and his attitude led to a breach with Pym and the 
more determined party. In June 1643 he was accused of 
complicity in Waller’s plot, but swore to his innocency ; and 
his arrest with others of the peace party was even proposed 
in August, when Holies applied for a pass to leave the country. 
The king s successes, however, for the moment put a stop to 
all hopes of peace ; and in April 1644 Holies addressed the 
citizens of London at the Guildhall, calling upon them ** to 
join with their purses, their persons, and their prayers together ” 
to support the army of Essex. In November Holies and White- 
locke headed the commission appointed to treat with the king 
at Oxford. He endeavoured to convince the royalists of the 
necessity of yielding in time, before the “ new party of hot men ” 
should gain the upper hand. Holies and Whiteiocke had a 

* The speech of January 5 attributed to him and printed in 
Thomason Tracts y E 199 (55), is a forgery. 
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private meeting with the king, when at Giarles’s request they 
drew up the answer which they advised him to return to the 
parliament. This interview was not communicated to the other 
commissioners or to parliament, and though doubtless their 
motives were thoroughly patriotic, their action was scarcely 
compatible with their position as trustees of the parliamentory 
cause. Holies was also appointed a commissioner at Uxbridge 
in January 1645 and endeavoured to overcome the crucial 
difficulty of the militia by postponing its discussion altogether. 
As leader of the moderate (or Presbyterian) party Holies now 
came into violent antagonism with Cromwell and the army 
faction. ‘‘ They hated one another equally ” ; and Holies 
would not allow any merit in Cromwell, accusing him of cowardice 
and attributing Ids successes to chance and good fortune. 
With the support of Essex and the Scottish commissioners 
Holies endeavoured in December 1644 to procure Cromwell’s 
impeachment as an incendiary between the two nations, and 
“ passionately ” opposed the self-denying ordinance. In return 
Holies was charged with having held secret communications 
with the king at Oxford and with a correspondence with Lord 
Digby ; but after a long examination by the House he was 
pronounced innocent on the 19th of July 1645. Determined 
on Cromwell’s destruction, he refused to listen to the prudent 
a)unsels of Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, who urged that Cromwell 
was too strong to be resisted or provoked, and on the 29th of 
March 1647 drew up in parliament a hasty proclamation declaring 
the promoters of the army petition enemies to the state ; in 
April challenging Ireton to a duel. 

'fhe army party was now thoroughly exasperated against 
Holies. “ They were resolved one way or other to be rid of 
him,” says Clarendon. On the i6thof June 1647 eleven members 
including Holies were charged by the army with various offences 
against the state, followed on the 23rd by fresh demands for 
their impeachment and for their suspension, which was refused. 
On the 26th, however, the eleven members, to avoid violence, 
asked leave to withdraw. Their reply to the charges against 
them was handed into the House on the 19th of July, and on 
the 20th Holies took leave of the House in A grave and learned 
speech . . . After the riot of the apprentices on the 26th, for 
which Holies disclaimed any responsibility, the eleven members 
were again (30th of July) recalled to their seats, and Holies was 
one of the committee of safety appointed. C)n the flight of the 
speaker, however, and part of the parliament to the army, and 
tlie advance of the latter to l^ndon, Holies, w’hose party and 
policy were now entirely defeated, left England on the 22nd of 
August for Saintc-M^re Eglide in Normandy. On the 26th of 
January 1648 the eleven meml>ers, who had not appeared 
when summoned to answer the charges against them, were 
expelled. Not long afterwards, however, on the 3rd of June, 
these proceedings were annulled ; and Holies, who had then 
returned and was a prisoner in the Tower with the rest of the 
eleven members, was discharged. He returned to his seat on 
the 14th of August. 

Holies was one of the commissioners appointed to treat with 
the king at Newport on the i8th of September 1648. Aware 
of the plans of the extreme party, Holies threw himself at the 
king’s feet and implored him not to waste time in uscUjss negotia- 
tions, and he was one of those who stayed behind the rest in 
order to urge Charles to compliance. On the 1st of December 
he received the thanks of the House. On the occasion of Pride’s 
Purge on the 6th of December Holies absented himself and 
escaped again to France. From his retirement there he wrote 
to Charles II. in 1651, advising him to come to terms with the 
Scots as the only means of effecting a restoration ; l)ut after 
the alliance he refused Charles’s offer of the secretar>'ship of 
state. In March 1654 Cromwell, who in alarm at the plots being 
formed against him was attempting to reconcile some of his 
opponents to his government, sent Holies a pass “ with notable 
circumstances of kindness and esteem.” His subsequent move- 
ments and the date of his return to England are uncertain, but in 
1656 Cromwell’s resentment was again excited against him as 
the supposed author of a tract, really written by Clarendon. 


He appears to have been imprisoned, for his release was ordered 
by the council on the 2nd of September 1659. 

Holies took part in the conference with Monk at Northumber- 
land House, when the Restoration was directly proposed, and 
with the secluded members took his seat again in parliament on 
the 2ist of February 1660. On the 23rd of February he was 
chosen one of the council to carry on the government during 
the interregnum ; on the 2nd of March the votes passed against 
him and Hie sequestration of his estates were repealed, and on 
the 7th he was made custos rotulorum for Dorsetshire. He 
took a leading part in bringing about the Restoration, was 
chairman of the committee of seven appointed to prepare an 
answer to the king’s letter, and as one of the deputed Lords 
and Commons he delivered at the Hague the invitation to Charles 
to return. He preceded Charles to England to prepare for his 
reception, and was sworn of the privy council on the 5th of June. 
He was one of the thirty-four commissioners appointed to tr\>^ 
the regicides in September and October. On the 20th of April 
1661 he was created Baron Holies of Ifield in Sussex, and became 
henceforth one of the leading members of the Upper House. 

Holies, who was a good French scholar, was sent as ambassador 
to France on the 7th of July 1663. He was ostentatiously 
English, and a zealous upholder of the national honour and 
interests ; but his position was rendered difficult by the absence 
of home support. On the 27th of January 1666 war was declared, 
but Holies was not recalled till May. Pepys remarks on the 
14th of November: Sir G. Cartaret tells me that just now my 
Lord Holies had been with him and wept to think in what a 
condition we are fallen.” Soon afterwards he was employed 
on another disagreeable mission in which the national honour 
was again at stake, l)eing sent to Breda to make a peace with 
Holland in May 1667. He accomplished his task successfully, 
the articles being signed on the 21st of June. 

On the 1 2th of December he protested against I/)rd Clarendon’s 
banishment and was nearly put o\it of the council in consequence. 
In j668 he was manager for the Lords in the celebrated Skinner’s 
case, in which his knowledge of precedents was of great service, 
and on which occasion he published the tract 2 'he Grand 
Question concerning the JuiUcalnre. oj the House of Peeres (1669). 
Holies, who was honourably distinguished by Charles as a “ stiff 
and sullen man,” and as one who would not yield to solicitation, 
now became with Halifax and Shaftesbury a leader in the 
resistance to the domestic and foreign policy of the court. 
Together with Halifax he opposed both the arbitrary Conventicle 
Act of 1670 and the Test Oath of 1675, his objection to the 
latter being chiefly founded on the invasion of the privileges 
of the peers which it involved ; and he defended with vigour 
the right of the Peers to record their protests. On the 7th of 
January 1676 Holies with Halifax was summarily dismissed 
from the council. On the occasion of the Commons petitioning 
the king in favour of an alliance with the Dutch, Holies addressed 
a Letter to Van Beuninghen at Amsterdam on “ l^ove to our 
Country and Hatred of a Common Enemy,” enlarging upon the 
necessity (d uniting in a common defence against French aggres- 
sion and in support of the Protestant religion. “ The People 
are strong but the Government is weak,” he declares ; and he 
attributes the cause of weakness to the transference of power 
from the nobility to the people, and to a succession of three weak 
princes. “ Save what (tlie J^arliamenl) did, we have not taken 
one true step nor struck one true stroke since Queen Elizabeth.” 
He endeavoured to emliarrass the government this year in his 
tract on Some Considerations upon the Question whether the 
parliament is dissolved hy its prorogation for is months. Jt was 
held by the Lords to be seditious and scandalous ; while for 
publishing another pamphlet WTitten by Holies entitled The 
Grand Question concerning the Prorogation of this Purliameni 
(otherwise The Long Parliament dissolved) the cf)rr(;ctor of the 
proof sheets was committed to the Tower and fined £1000. 
In order to bring about the downfall of Danby (afterwards duke 
of I-eeds) and tlie disl)anding of the army, which he believed 
to Ije intended for the suppression of the national liberties, Holies 
at this time (1677-1779) engaged, as did many others, in a 
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dangerous intrigue with Courtin and Barilion, the French envoys, 
and Louis XIV. ; he refused, however, the latter’s presents on 
the ground that he was a member of the council, having been 
appointed to Sk William Temple’s new modelled cabinet in 
1679. Barillon described him as at this period in his old age 
“ the man of all England for whom the dif^ent cabals have the 
most consideration/’ and as firmly opposed to the arbitrary 
designs of the court. He showed moderation in the Popish 
Plot, and on the question of the exclusion followed Halifax 
rather than Shaftesbury. His long and eventful career dosed 
by his death on the i7tii of February 1680. 

The character of Holies has been drawn by Burnet, with whom 
he was on terms of friendship* “ Hollis was a man of great 
courage and of as great pride. ... He was faithful and firm to his 
side and never clumged through the whole course of his life. . . . 
He argued well but too vehemently ; for he could not bear 
contradiction. He had the soul of an old stubborn Roman 
in him. He was a faithful but a rough friend, and a severe 
but fair enemy. He had a true sense of religion ; and was a 
man of an unblameable course of life and of a sound judgment 
when it was not biased by passion.” * Holies was essentially 
an aristocrat and a Whig in feeling, making Cromwell’s supposed 
hatred of “ Lords ” a sj^cial chaige against him ; regarding the 
civil wars rather as a social than as a political revolution, and 
attributing all the evils of his time to the transference of political 
power from the governing families to the “ meanest of men.” 
He was an authority on the history and practice of parliament 
and the constitution, and besides the pamphlets already men** 
tioned was the author of The Case Stated concerning the Judicature 
of the House of Peers in the Point of Appeals (1675) ; The Case 
Staled of the Jurisdiction of the House of Lords in the point of 
Impositions (1676) ; iMer of a Gentleman to his Friend showing 
that the Bishops are not to he judges in Parliament in Cases Capital 
(1679) ; Loird Holies his Remains, being a md letter to a Friend 
concerning the judicature of the Bishops in Parliament. . . He 
also published True Relation of the unjust accusation of certain 
French gentlemen an account of Holies ’s intercession on 

their behalf and of his dispute with Lord Chief Justice Keeling ; 
and he left Memoirs, written in exile in 1649, dedicated 
“ to the unparalleled Couple, Mr Oliver St John . . . and Mr 
Oliver Cromwell ...” published in 1699 and reprinted in Baron 
Maseres’s Tracts relating to the Civil Wars,i. 189. Several 
speeches of Holies were printed and are extant, and his Letter 
to Van Beuninghen lias been already quoted. 

Holies married (i) in 1628 Dorothy, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Francis Ashley ; (2) in 1642 Jane, daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir John Shirley ^ of iheld in Sussex and widow of Sir Walter 
Covert of Sbugham, Sussex ; and (3) in 1666 Esther, daughter 
and co-heiress of Gideon Le Lou of Columbiers in Normandy, 
widow of James Richer. By his first wife he left one .son, Francis, 
who succeeded him as 2nd baron. He had no children by his 
other wives, and the peerage became extinct in the person of 
his grandson Denzil, 3rd Baron Holies, in 1694, the estates 
devolving on John Holl^ (1662-1711), 4th earl of Clare and duke 
of Newcastle. 

Hoiies’s brother, John Holles, 2nd earl of Clare (1595-1666), 
was member of parliament for East Retford in three parliaments 
before succeeding to the peerage in 1637. He took some part in 
the Civil War, but “ he was very often of both parties, and never 
advantaged either.” The earldom of Clare, which had been 
granted in 1624 by James I. to his father, John Holies, in return 
for tlie payment of £5000, became meiged in the dukedom of 
Newcastle in 1694, when John Holles, tlie 4th earl, was created 
duke of Newcastle. 

Holies’s T.ifc has hceti written by C. H. Firth in the Dictionary* 
of National Biography ; by Horace Walpole in Royal and Noble 
Authors, ii. 28 ; by Guizot in Monk*5 Contemporaries (Eng. trans., 
1851) ; and by A. Collins in Historical Collections of Noble Families 
l^ 75 ^)t iunl in tlie Biqgraphia Britannica. Sco also S. R. Gardiner, 


* Burnet's History of His Otvn Times, vi. 257, 268. 

• The rough draft, apparently in HoHes's handwriting, is in Egerton 
A/ 6 ' 5 . fi. 136*149. 


History of England (1883-1864), and History of the Oeeat Civil War 
(1893) ; l4ord Qarendon, History of the Rebellion, edited ^ W. D. 
Macray ; G. Burnet, History of His Own Time (1833) ; and B. White- 
lock, Af^mon’fl/s (1732). (P. C. Y.J 

HOLLOWAY, THOMAS (1800-X883), English patent-mediane 
vendor and philanthropist, was bom at Devonport, on the wnd 
of September 1800, of humble parents. Until his twenty-eighth 
year he lived at Penzance, where he assisted his mother and 
brother in the baker’s shop which his father, once a warrant 
officer in a militia regiment, had left them at his death. On 
coming to London he made the acquaintance of Felix Albinolo, 
an Italian, from whom he obtained the idea for the ointment 
which was to carry his name all over the world. The secret of 
his enormous success in business was due almost entirely to 
advertisement, in the efficacy of which he had great faith. He 
soon added the sale of pills to that of the ointment, and began 
to devote the larger p&rt of his profits to advertising. Holloway’s 
first newspaper announcement appeared on the 1 5th of October 
1837, and in 1842 his yearly expenses for publicity had reached 
the sum of £5000 ; this expenditure went on steadily increasing 
as his sales increased, imtil it had reached the figure of £50^000 
per annum at the time of his death. It is, however, chiefly 
by the two princely foundations — the Sanatorium and the 
College for Women at Egham (g.v.), endowed by Holloway 
towards the close of his life — that his name will be perpetuated, 
more than a million sterling having been set apart by him for the 
erection and permanent endowment of these institutions. In 
the deed of gift of the college the founder credited his wife, who 
died in 1875, with the advice and counsel that led him to provide 
what he hoped might ultimately become the nucleus of a uni- 
versity for women. The philanthropic and somewhat eccentric 
donor (he had an unconcealed prejudice against doctors, lawyers 
and parsons) died of congestion of the lungs at Sunninghill on 
the 26th of December 1883. 

HOLLY (Ilex Aqui folium), the European representative of a 
large genus of trees and shrubs of the natural order Tlicincfae, 
containing about 170 species. The genus finds its chief develop- 
ment in Central and South America ; is well developed in Asia, 
especially the Chinese- Japanese area, and has but few species 
in Europe, Africa and Australia. In Eiirope, where I . Aquifolium 
is the sole surviving species, the genus was richly represented 
during the Miocene period by forms at first South American and 
Asiatic, and later North American in type (Schimper, Paleont. 
veget. hi. 204, 1874). The leaves are generally leathery and 
evergreen, and are alternate and stalked ; the flowers are com- 
monly dioecious, are in axillary cymes, fascicles or umbellules, 
and have a persistent four- to five-lobcd calyx, a white, rotate 
four- or rarely five- or six-cleft corolla, with the four or fh'e 
stamens adherent to its base in the male, sometimes hypogynous 
in the female flowers, and a two- to twelve-celled ovar}^ ; the 
fruit is a globose, very seldom ovoid, and usually red drupe, 
containing two to sixteen one-seeded stones. 

The common holly, or Hulver (apparently the Kykafrrpos: of 
Theophrastus ; ^ Ang.-Sax. holen or hnlegn ; Mid. Eng. holyn or 
holin, whence holm and holmtree ; ^ Welsh, celyn ; Gef . Stech- 
palme, Hiilse, Hulst ; O. Fr. houx ; and Fr. houlx),^ 1 . Aquifolium, 
is an evergreen shrub or low tree, having smooth, ash-coloured 
hark, and wavy, pointed, smooth and glossy leaves, 2 to 3 in. 
long, with a spinous margin, raised and cartilaginous below, or, 
as commonly on the upper branches of the older trees, entire 

•’ Hist. Plant, i. y. 3, iii. 3. i, and 4. 0 , et passim. On the aqui- 
folium or aquifolia of Latin authors, commonly regarded as the 
holly, see A. de Oramlsagne, Hist. Nat. de Pline, bk. xvi., ** Notes," 
pp. t99, 20(1. 

•* The term " holm," as indicative of a prevalence of holly, is 
stated to have entered into the nan)e.s of several places in Britain. 
From its .superficial resemblance to the hoUy, the tree . Quercus Ilex, 
the evergreen oak, received the appellation of *' holm-oak." 

Skeat [Etymolog. Diet., 1879) with reference to the word holly 
remarks : " The form of the base Kul ( sp Teutonic Hul) is probably 
connected with Lat. culmen, a peak, culmus, a stalk ; perhaps 
because the leaves are * pointed.* *' Grimm (Deut. Worterh. Bd. iv.) 
suggests that the term Hulst, as the O.H.G. Hiilis, applied to the 
butcher’s broom, or knee-holly, in the earliest times used for hedges, 
I may have reference to the holly as a protecting (hOllender) plant. 
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—a peculiarity alhided to by Southey in his poem The Holly 
Tree, The fiowers> which appear in May, are ordinarily dioecious, 
as in all the best of the cultivated varieties in nurseries {Card, 
Chron.y 1877, i. i49)- Darwin {Di§, Forms of Flow., 1877, p. 
297) says of the holly : During several years I have examin^ 
many plants, but have never found one that was really herma- 
phrodite.'' Shirley Hibberd, however {Gurd, Chron., 1877, 
ii. 777), mentions the occurrence of “ flowers bearing globose 
anthers well furnished with pollen, and also perfect ovaries/' 
In bis opinion, /. A qui folium changes its sex from male to female 
with age. In the female flowers the stamens are destitute of 
pollen, though but slightly 01 not at all shorter than in the male 
flowers ; the latter arc more numerous than the female, and have 
a smaller ovary and a laiger corolla, to which the filaments 
adhere for a greater length. The corolla in male plants falls 
off entire, whereas in fruit-bearers it is broken into separate 



Ilex Aquifolitm, Shoot bearing leaves and fruit about i nat size. 

1. Flower with abortive stamens. 4. Fruit. 

2. Flower with abortive pistil. 5. Fruit cut transversely 

3. Floral diagram sliowing arrangement showing the four 

of parts in horizontal section. one-sceded stones. 

segments by the swelling of the young ovary. The holly occurs 
in Britain, north-east Scotland excepted, and in we.stem and 
southern Europe, from as high as 62° N. lat. in Norway to Turkey 
and the Caucasus and in western Asia. It is found generally 
in forest glades or in hedges, and does not flourish under the 
shade of other trees. In England it is usually small, probably 
on account of its destruction for timber, but it may attain to 
60 or 70 ft. in height, and Loudon mentions one tree at Claremont, 
in Surrey, of 80 ft. Some of the trees on Bleak Hill, Shropshire, 
are asserted to be 14 ft. in girth at some distance from the 
ground {N, and Q., 5th ser., xii. 508). The holly is abundant in 
France, especially in Brittany. It will grow in almost any soil 
not absolutely wet, but flourishes best in rather diy than moist 
sandy loam. Beckmann {Hist, of Invent., 1846, i. 193,) says that 
the plant which first induced J. di Castro to search for alum in 
Italy was the holly , which is there still considered to indicate 
that Its habitat is aluminiferous. The holly is propagated by 
means of the seeds, which do not normally germinate until their 
second year, by whip-grafting and budding, and by cuttings of 
the matured summer shoots, which, placed in sandy soil and 
kept under cover of a hand-glass in sheltered situations, generally 
strike root in spring. Transplantation should \ye performed in 
damp weather in September and October, or, according to some 
writers, in spring or on mild days in winter, and care i^ould be 
taken that the roots are not dried by exposure to the air. It is 
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rarely injured by frosts in Britain, where its foliage and bright 
red berries in winter render it a valuable ornamental tree. The 
yield of berries has been noticed to be kss when a warm spring, 
following on a wet winter season, has promoted excess of growth. 
There are numerous varieties of the holly. Some trees have 
yellow, and others white or even black fruit. In the fruitless 
variety laurifolia, “ the most floriferous of all hollies ” (Hibberd), 
the flowers are highly fragrant ; tlie form known as femina is, 
on the other hand, remarkable for the number of its berries. 
The leaves in the unarmed varieties aurto-marginata and albo- 
marginaia are of great beauty, and in ferox they are studded with 
sharp prickles. The holly is of importance as a hedge-plant, 
and is patient of clipping, which is best performed by the knife. 
Evelyn's holly hedge at Say’s Court, Deptford, was 400 ft. long, 
9 ft. high and 5 ft. in breadth. To form fences, for which Evelyn 
recommends the employment of seedlings from woods, the 
plants should be 9 to ] 2 in. in height, with plenty of small 
fibrous roots, and require to be set 1 to li ft. apart, in well- 
manured and weeded ground and thoroughly watered. 

The wood of the holly is even-grained and bard, especially 
when from the heartwood of large trees, and almost as white 
as ivory, except near the c-cntrc of old trunks, where it is brownish. 
It Ls employed in inlaying and turning, and, since it stains well, 
in the place of ebony, as for teapot handles. For engraving it 
is inferior to box. VVhen dry it weighs about 4741b. per cub. ft. 
From the Imrk of the holly bird-lime is manufactured. From 
the leaves are obtainable a colouring matter named iHxanthin, 
Hide add, arul a bitter principle, ii/dn, which has been variously 
described by different analytical chemists. They are eaten l:^' 
.sheep and deer, and in parts of France serve as a winter fodder 
for cattle. The berries provoke in man violent vomiting and 
purging, but are eaten with immunity by thrushes and other 
birds. Tlie larvae of the moths Sphinx ligustri and Phoxopteryx 
fiaevana have been met with on holly. The leaves are mined 
by the larva of a fly, Phytomyza ilids, and both on them and 
the tops of the young twigs occurs the plant-louse Aphis ilids 
(Kaltenbach, Pfianzenfdnde^ 1874, p. 427). The custom of 
employing holly and other plants for decorative purposes at 
Christmas is one of considerable antiquity, and has been regarded 
as a survival of the usages of the Roman Saturnalia, or of an old 
Teutonic practice of hanging the interior of dwellings with ever- 
greens ar a refuge for sylvan spirits from the inclemency of 
winter. A Border proverb defines an habitual story-teller as 
one that *Mees never but when the hollen is green." Several 
popular superstitions exist with respect to holly. In the county 
of Rutland it is deemed unlucky to introduce it into a house 
before Christmas Eve. 1 n some English rural districts the prickly 
and non-prickly kinds are distinguished as “ he " and “ she " 
holly ; and in Ikrbyshire tl>e tradition obtains that according 
as the holly brought at Christmas into a house is smooth or 
rough, the wife or the husband will be master. Holly that has 
adorned churches at that sca.son is in Worcestershire and Here- 
fordshire much esteemed and cherished, the possession of a 
small branch with berries being supposed to bring a luck>’ year 
and lu-onicerus mentions a notion in liis time vu^arly prevalent 
in Germany that consecral.ed twigs of the plant hung over a door 
are a protection against thunder. 

Among the North American species of Ilex are 1 . opaca, which 
resembles the European tree, the Inkl>erry, 7. {Prinos) glabra, and 
the American Black Alder, or Winterberry, 7. {Prinos) vcrtieillata. 
Hooker {FL of Brit. India, i. 598, (>06) enumerates twenty-four Indian 
s]>ecies of Ilex. ITie Japanese 7. crenata, and 7. lati folia, a remark- 
ably hardy plant, and the North American I. 'Cassine, are among 
the species cultivated in Britain. The leaves of .several species erf 
Ilex Bare used by dyers. The member of the geiiu.s most important 
economically is 7. paraguariensis, the preparecl leaves of wliich con- 
stitute Paraguay tea, or Mat£ (q.v.). Knee holly is Btiscus aculeatus, 
or butcher's broom (see Bhoom) ; sea holly, Fryngium inantinium, 
an umbelliferous plant ; and the mountain holly of America, Nemo- 
panthes canadensis, also a memlier of the onler llicincae. 

Iksides the works above mentioned, see Louden, Arboretum, ii. 
506 (1844). 

HOLLYHOCK (from M.E. /w/;*— doubtless because brought 
from the Holy Land, where it is indigenous (Wedg.) — and A,-S. 
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hocy a mallow). Althaea rosea, a perennial plant of the natural 
order Malvaceae, a native of the East, which has been cultivated 
in Great Britain for about three centuries. The ordinary 
hollyhock is single^blossomed, but the florists' varieties have 
all double flowers, of white, yellow, rose, purple, violet and 
other tints, some l>eing almost black. The plant is in its prime 
about Aujgust, but by careful management examples may be 
obtained in blossom from July to as late as November. Holly- 
liocks are propagated from seed, or by division of the root, or 
by planting out in rich sandy soil, in a close frame, with a gentle 
bottom heat, single eyes from woodshoots, or cuttings from 
outgrowths of the old stock or of the lateral offsets of the spike. 
Tlie seed may be sown in October under cover, the plants 
obtained being potted in November, and kept under glass till 
the following April, or, if it be late-gathered, in May or June, 
in the open ground, whence, if required, the plants are best 
removed in October or April. In many gardens, when the plants 
are not disturbed, self-sown seedlings come up in abundance 
about April and May. Seedlings may also be raised in February 
or March, by the aid of a gentle heat, in a light and rich moist 
soil ; they should not he watered till they have made their 
second leaves, and when large enough for handling should be 
pricked off in a cold frame ; they are subsequently transferred 
to the flower-bed. Hollyhocks thrive best in a well-trenched 
and manured sandy loam. The spikes as they grow must l^e 
staked ; and water and, for the finest blossoms, liquid manure 
should be liberally supplied to the roots. Plants for exhibition 
require the side growths to be pinched out ; and it is recom- 
mended, in cold, bleak or northerly localities, when the flowering 
is over, and the stalks have been cut off 4 to 6 in. above the soil, 
to earth up the crowns with sand. Some of the finest double- 
flowered kinds of hollyhock do not bloom well in Scotland. 
The plant is susceptible of great modification under cultivation. 
The forms now grown are due to the careful selection and 
crossing of varieties. It is found that the most diverse varieties 
may be raised with certainty from plants growing near together. 

'fhe young shoots of the hollyhock are very liable to the 
attacks of slugs, and to a disease occasioned by a fungus, Puccinia 
i^vacearum, which is a native of Chile, attained notoriety 
in the Australian colonics, and finally, reaching Europe in 
1869, threatened the extermination of the hollyhock, the soft 
parts of the leaves of which it destroys, leaving the venation 
only remaining. It has been found especially hurtful to the 
plant in dry seasons. It is also parasitic on the wild mallows. 
The disease appears on the leaves as minute hard pale-brown 
pustules, filled with spores which germinate without a resting- 
period, but when produced late in the season may last as resting- 
spores until next spring. Spraying early in the season with 
Bordeaux mixture is an effective preventive, but the best means 
of tr^tment is to destroy all leaves as soon as they show signs 
of being attacked, and to prevent the growth of other host-plants 
such as mallows, in the neighbourhood. In hot dry seasons, red- 
spider injures the foliage very much, but may be kept at bay 
by syringing the plants frequently with plenty of clean water. 

HOLLY SPRINGS, a city and the county -seat of Marshall 
county, Mississippi, U.S.A., in the N. part of the state, 45 m. 
S.E. of Memphis. Pop. (1890) 2346 ; (1900) 2815, of whom 
*559 were negroes. Holly Springs is served by the Illinois 
Central and the Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham (Frisco 
System) railways. The city has broad and well-shaded streets, 
and a fine court-Hbuse and court-house square. It is the seat 
of Rust University (opened in 1867), a Methodist Episcopal 
institution for n^oes; of the Mississippi Synodical College 
(* 9®5 y Presbyterian), for white girls ; and of the North Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station. The principal industries 
are the ginning, compressing and shippii^ of cotton, and the 
manufacture of cotton-seed oil, but the city also manufactures 
pottery and brick from clay obtained in the vicinity, and has 
an ice factory, bottling works and marble works. The munici- 
pality owns and operates its water-works and electric-lighting 
plant. Holly Springs was founded in 1837 and was chartered 
as a city in 1896. Early in December 1862 General Grant 


established here a large depot of supplies designed for the use 
of the Federal army wliile on its march toward Vicksburg, but 
General Earl Van Dom, with a brigade of cavalry, surprised 
the post at daylight on the 20th of this month, burned the supplies 
and took 1500 prisoners. Holly Springs was the home and is 
the burial-place of Edward Cary Walthall (1831-1898), a Demo 
cratic member of the United States Senate in 1885-1894 and 
in 1895-1898. 

HOLMAN, JAMES (1786-1857), known as the “ Blind 
Traveller," was born at Exeter on the 15th of October 1786. 
He entered the British navy in 1798 as first-class volunteer, and 
was appointed lieutenant in April 1807. In 1810 he was invalided 
by an illness which resulted in total loss of sight. In considera- 
tion of his helpless circumstances he was in 1812 appointed one 
of the royal knights of Windsor, but the quietness of such a 
life harmonized so ill with his active habits and keen interests 
i that he requested leave of absence to go abroad, and in 1819, 

I 1820 and 1821 journeyed through France, Italy, Switzerland, 

1 the parts of Germany bordering on the Rhine, Belgium and the 
! Netherlands. On his return he published The Narrative oj a 
j Journey through France, &c. (London, 1822). He again set out 
in 1822 with the design of making the circuit of the world, but 
after travelling through Russia into Siberia, he was suspected 
of being a spy , was arrested when he had managed to penetrate 
1000 m. beyond Smolensk, and after being conducted to the 
frontiers of Poland, returned home by Austria, Saxony, Prussia 
and Hanover. He now issued Travels through Russia, Siberia, 
Ike, (London, 1825). Shortly afterwards he again set out to 
accomplish by a somewhat different method the design which 
had been frustrated by the Russian authorities ; and an account 
of his remarkable at'hievement was published in four volumes 
in 1834-1835, under the title of A yoyage round the World, 
including Travels in Africa, Asia, Australasia, America, < 5 rr., 
from rSoy to jSj^, His last journeys were through Spain, 
Portugal, Moldavia, Montenegro, Syria and Turkey; and he 
was engaged in preparing an account of this tour when he died 
in London on the 29th of July 1857. 

HOLMES, OUVER WENDELL (1809 1894), American writer 
and physician, was born on the 29th of August 1809 at ('ambridge, 
j Mass. His father, Al)iel Holmes (1763-1837), was a Calvinist 
clergyman, the writer of a useful history, Annals of America, 

I and of much very dull poetry. His mother (the second wife of 
j Abiel) was Sarah Wendell, of a distinguished New York family, 
j Through her Dr Holmes was descended from Governors Thomas 
! Diidle}' and Simon Bradstreet of Massachusetts, and from her 
j he derived his cheerfulness and vivacity, his sympathetic 
i humour and wit. From Phillips (Andover) Academy he entered 
Harvard in the “ famous class of ’29," made further illustrious 
by the charming lyrics which he wrote for the annivensary 
dinners from 1851 to 1889, closing with the touching “ After 
the Curfew." After graduation he studied law perfunctorily 
for a year and dabbled in literature, winning the public ear by 
a spirited lyric called forth by the order to destroy the old 
frigate Constitution, I'hesc verses were sung all over the land, 
and induced the Navy Department to revoke its order and sax e 
the old ship. Turning next to medicine, and convinced by a 
I brief experience in Boston that he liked it, he went to Pai is in 
March 1833. He studied industriously under I^ouis and otlur 
famous physicians and surgeons in France, and in his viications 
visited the I>ow Countries, England, Scotland and Italy. Re- 
turning to Boston at the close of 1835, filled with a high pro- 
fessional ambition, he sought practice, but achieved only 
moderate success. Social, brilliant in conversation, and a writer 
of gay little poems, he seemed to the grave Bostonians not suffi- 
ciently serious. He won prizes, however, for professional papers, 
and lectured on anatomy at Dartmouth College. He wrote 
two papers on homoeopathy, which he attacked with trenchant 
wit ; also a valuable paper on the malarial fevers of New England. 
In 1843 published his essay on the Contagiousness of Puerperal 
Fever, which stirred up a fierce, controversy and brought upon 
him bitter personal abuse ; hut he maintained his position 
with dignity, temper and judgment ; and in time he was honoured 
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as the discoverer of a beneficent truth. The volume of his 
medical essays holds some of his most sparkling wit, his shrewdest 
observation, his kindliest humanity. In 1840 he married Amelia 
Lee Jackson, daughter of the Hon. Charles Jackson (1775-1855), 
formerly associate justice of the State supreme judicial court, 
a lady of rare charm alike of mind and character. She died in 
the winter of 1887-1888. Their first-born child, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, afterwards became chief justice of that same bench 
on which his grandfather sat. In 1847 Holmes was appointed 
professor of anatomy and physiology in the Medical School 
of Harvard University, the duties involving the giving of in- 
struction also in kindred departments, so that, as he said, he 
occupied “ not a chair, but a settee in the school.” He delivered 
the anatomical lectures until November 1882, and in later years 
these were his only link with the medical profession. They were 
fresh, witty and lively ; and the students were sent to him at 
the end of the day, when they were fagged, because he alone 
could keep them awake. In later years he made few finished 
contributions to medical knowledge ; his eager and impetuous 
temperament caused him to leave more patient investigators 
to push to ultimate results the suggestions thrown out by his 
fertile and imaginative mind. 

In 1836, being in that year the Phi Beta Kappa fKjet at 
Harvard University, he published his first volume of Poems, 
which afterwards reached a second edition. Among these earlier 
lyrics was “ The Last Leaf,” one of the most delicate combina- 
tions of pathos and humour in literature. His collected poetry 
fills three volumes. In 1856-1857 a Boston publishing house 
(Phillips, Sampson, and Co.) invited James Russell Lowell to 
edit a new magazine, which he agreed to do on condition that 
he could secure the as.sistance of Dr Holmes. By this urgent 
invitation the Doctor was equally surprised and flattered, for 
heretofore he had stood rather outside the literary coterie of 
Cambridge and Boston. He accepted with pleasure, and at once 
threw himself into the enterj)rise with zeal. Tie christened it 
The Atlantic Monthly ; and, as Mr Howells afterwards said, he 
“ not only named but ma(k; ” it, for in each number of its 'first 
volume there appeared one of the papers of the Autocrat oj the 
Breakfast Table. The opening of the Autocrat— “ I was just 
going to say when 1 was interrupted ” — is explained by the fact 
that in the old New England Magazine (i^^\ to 1833) Doctor 
had published two Autocrat papers, which, by his wish, have 
never been reprinted. In the commercial panic of 1857 the new 
magazine would inevitably have failed had it not lx*en for these 
fascinating essays. Their originality of conception, their wit 
and humour, their suggestions of what then seemed bold ideas, 
and their expression of New Englandism, all combined to make 
them so p{>pular that the most liarassed merchant in that gloomy 
winter purchased them as a dose of cheering medicine. 'Phus Dr 
Holmes made The Atlantic Monthly, which in return made 
him. A success so immediate and so splendid settled the rest 
of his career ; he ceased to be a physician and became an author. 
These twelve papers were immediately (1858) published as a 
volume. No sooner was the Autocrat silent than the Professor 
(1859) succeeded him at the breakfast table. The Professor 
was preferred by more thoughtful readers, though it has hardly 
been so widely popular as the Autocrat. Its theology, which 
seemed in those days audacious, frightened many of the strict 
and old-fashioned religionists of New England, though to-day 
it seems mild enough. Twelve years later, in 1871, the Landlady 
had another boarder, who took the vacant chair — the Poet 
(published 1872). But here Holmes fell a little short. In these 
three books, especially in the Autocrat and the Professor, the 
Doctor wrote as he talked at many a dinner table in Boston, 
but less well. The animation and clash of talk roused him. The 
dinners of the Saturday Club are among Boston’s proudest 
traditions, as they were the chief pleasure of Dr Holmes’s life. 
There he met Emerson, I-ongfellow, Whittier, Ix)well, Sumner, 
Agassiz, Motley, and many other charming talkers, and among 
them all he w'as admitted to be the best. 

There were characters and incidents, but hardly a story, in 
the Autocrat and the Professor, Holmes had an ambition for 
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more sustained work, and in 1861 his novel, Elsie Venner, at 
first called The Professor's Story, was published. The book 
was illumina.ted throughout by admirable pictures of character 
and society in the typical New England town. But the rattle- 
snake element w'as unduly extravagant, and in other respects 
the book was open to criticism as a work of art. It was written 
with the spie purpose which informed the greatest part of the 
Doctor’s literary work, and which had already been scented 
and nervously condemned by the religious world. By heredity 
the Doctor was a theologian ; no other topic enchained him 
more than did the stem and merciless dogmas of his Calvinist 
forefathers. His humanity revolted against them, his reason con- 
demned them, and he set himself to their destruction as his task 
in literature. The religious world of his time was still so largely 
under the control of old ideas that he was assailed as a freethinker 
and a subverter of (liristianity ; though before his death opinions 
had so changed that the bitterness of the attacks upon him 
seemed incredible, even to some of those who had most 
vehemently made them. None the less, undaunted and pro- 
foundly earnest, he returned, six years later, to the same line of 
thought in his second novel, The Guardian Angel (published 
1867). This, though less well known than Elsie Venner, is in 
many respects better. No more lifelike and charming picture 
of the society of the New England conn try -town of the middle 
third of the j 9th century has ever been drawn, and every page 
sparkles with wit and humour. In 1884 and 1885 it was followed, 
still in the same line, by A Mortal Antipathy, a production 
inferior to its predecessors. 

Holmes generally held himself aloof from politics, and from 
those “ causes ” of temperance, abolition and woman’s rights 
which enthralled most of his contemporaries in New England. 
The Civil War, however, aroused him for the time ; finding him 
first a strenuous Unionist, it quickly converted him into an 
ardent advocate of emancipation. His interest was enhanced 
by the c.areer of his elder son Oliver (see below), who was three 
times severely wounded, and finally rose to the rank of lieut.- 
colonel in the Northern army. He wrote some ringing war 
lyrics, and in 1863 delivered the Fourth of July oration in 
Boston, whi(!h showed a masterly appreciation of the stirring 
public questions of the day. In 1878 Dr Holmes wrote a memoir 
of the historian John J.othrop Motley, an affectionate tribute to 
one who had been his dear friend. In 1884 he contributed the 
life of Emerson to the American “ Men of l..etters ” series. He 
admired the “ Sage of Concord,” but was not (juite in intellectual 
sympathy with him. Both were Liberals in thought, but in 
widely different ways. But in spite of this handicap the volume 
proved very popular. In 1888 he began the papers which he 
happily christened Over the Tea Cups. As a tour de force on the 
part of a man of nearly fourscore years they are very remarkable. 

After his return from Baris in 1835 Dr Holmes lived in Boston, 
with summer sojournings at Pittsfield and Beverly Farms, and 
occasional trips to neighbouring cities, until 1886. He then 
undertook a four months’ journey in Europe, and in England 
had a sort of triumphal progress. On his return he wrote Our 
Hundred Days in Europe (1887), a courteous recognition of the 
hospitality and praise which had been accorded to him. During 
this visit Cambridge University made him Doctor of Letters, 
Edinburgh University made him Doctor of Laws, and Oxford 
University made him Doctor of Civil I^w. Already, in 1880, 
Harvard Univer.sity had made him Doctor of Laws. He died 
on the 7th of October 1 894, and was buried from King's ('hapel, 
Boston, in the cemetery of Mount Auburn. 

His eldest son Oliver Wendell (b. 1841), who graduated from 
Harvard in x86i and fought in the Civil War, retiring from the 
army as brevet lieu t. -colonel in 1864, took up the study of 
law and was admitted to the bar in Boston in 1866. He was 
for some years editor of the American Law Reviero, and after 
being professor in the Harvard Law School in 1882 was appointed 
in the same year a judge of the Massachusetts supreme court, 
rising to be chief justice in 1899. In 1902 he was made a judge 
of the United States Supreme Court. His work on The Common 
Law (1881) and his edition (1873) of Kent’s Commenlanes 
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are his principal puMicatkms ; and he became widely recognized 
as one of the great jurists of his day. 

Bibliography. — ^Holmes^s Complete Works, in 13 volumes, were 
published at Boston in 1891. See J. T. Morse, Life and Letters of Oliver 
W^i 4 eU Holmes (Lpadon, 1896) ; O, B. Ivos^ Bibliography (Boston, 
X907); and the bibliography in P. K- Foley's American Authors 
(&>ston, 1897). An essay by Sir l^be Stepnen is prefixed to the 
•' Golden Treasury ** edition (1903) of The Autocrat of the Breaks 
fast Table, See also monograph by William Sioane Kennedy 
(BostoOk 18S2) ; Emma K. Brown (Boston, 1884). (J. T. Mo.) 

HQUfilSTH, an urban district in the Holmfirth parliar 
mentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, on 
the Holme and the Kibble, 6 m. S. of Huddersfield, and on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1901) 8977. The 
valley, walled by bold hills, is very picturesque. In 1852 great 
destruction was wrought in the town by the bursting of a reservoir 
in the vicinity. The large industrial population is employed in 
woollen manufactories, and in the neighbouring stone quarries. 

HOLOCAUST (Gr. oA^nuvcrroif, or ohoKauror, wholly burnt), 
stricily a sacrifice wholly destroyed by fire, such as the sacrifices 
of the Jews, described in the Pentateuch as “ whole burnt 
offerings ” (see Sacrifice). The term is now often applied to a 
catastrophe on a large scale, whether by fire or not, or to a 
massacre or slaughter. 

HOLOeSNE (from Gr. SXos, whole, Kaiv/>s, recent), in geology, 
the time division which embraces the youngest of all the forma- 
tions ; it is equivalent to the “ Recent of some authors. The 
name was proposed in i860 by P. Gervais. The oldest deposits 
that may be included are those containing neolithic implements ; 
deposits of historic times should also be grouped iiere ; pre- 
sumably the youngest are those to be chronicled by the last man. 
The Holocene formations obviously include all the varieties of 
deposits which are accumulating at the present day : the gravels 
and alluvia of rivers ; boulder clays, moraines and fiuvio-glacial 
deposits ; estuarine, coastal and abyssal deposits of the seas, 
and their equivalents in lakes ; screes, laluses, wind-borne dust 
and sand and desert formations ; chemical deposits from saline 
waters ; peat, diatomite, marls, foraminiferal and other oozes ; 
coral, algal and shell banks, and other organic deposits ; mud, 
lava and dust deposits of volcanic origin and extrusions of asphalt 
and pitch ; to all these must be added the works of man. 

HOUtUYD, SIR CHARLES (1861- ), British artist, was 

bom in Leeds on the 9th of April 1861. He received his art 
education under Professor Legros at the Slade School, University 
College, J.A)ndon, where he had a distinguished career. After 
passing six months at Newly n, where he painted bis first picture 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, “ Fishermen Mending a Sail ’’ 
(1885), he obtained a traveling scholarship and studied for two 
years in Italy, a sojourn which greatly influenced his art. At his 
return, on the invitation of l^ros, he became for two years 
assistant-master at the Slade School, and there devoted himself 
to painting and etching. Among his pictures may be mentioned 
“ The Death of 'rorrigiano ” (i886), “ The Satyr King ” (1889), 
** The Supper at Emmaus,” and, perhaps his best picture, “ Pan 
and Peasants ” (1893). For the church of Aveley, Essex, he 
painted a triptych altarpiece, “ The Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
with wings representing “ St Michael ” and St Gabriel,” and 
designed as well the window, “ The Resurrection.” His portraits, 
such as that of “ G. F. Watts, R.A.,” in the Legros manner, show 
much dignity and distinction. Sir Charles Holroyd has made his 
chief reputation as an etcher of exceptional ability, combining 
strength with delicacy, and a profound technical knowledge of 
the art. Among the best known are the “Monte Oliveto” 
series, the “ Icarus ” series, the “ Monte Subasio ” series, and 
the “ Eve ” series, together with the plates, “ The Flight into 
Egypt,” “ The Prodigal Son,” “ A Bam on Tadworth Common ” 
(etched in the open air), and “ The Storm.” His etched 
heads of “ Professor legros,” “ Lord Courtney ” and “ Night,” 
are admirable alike in knowledge and in likeness. His principal 
dry-point is “ The Bather.” In all his woric Holrctyd displays 
an impressive sincerity, with a fine sense of composition, and of 
style, allied to independent and modern feeling. He was 
appointed the first keeper of the Nwrional Gallery of British Art 


(Tate Gallery), and on the retirement of Sir Edwazd Poymter 
in 1906 he received the direettarship of the National Galleiy. 
He was knighted in 1903. His Michael Angelo Buonarotii 
(London, Dudeworth, 1903) is a scholarly work of real vdue. 

HOLBTffi[N» FRIEDRICH VON (1837-1909), German states- 
man, for more than thirty years head of the political department 
of the German Foreign Office. Holstein’s imp)ortance began 
with the dismissal of Bismarck in 1890. The new chancellor, 
Caprivi, was ignorant of foreign affairs ; and Holstein, as the 
repository of the Bismarckian tradition, became indispensable. 
This reluctance to emerge into publicity has been ascribed to the 
part he had played under Bismarck in the Arnim affair, which 
hod made him powerful enemies ; it was, however, possibly due 
to a shrinking from the responsibility of office. Yet weakness 
of his position lay just in the fact that he was not ultimately 
responsible. He protested against the despatch of the “ Kruger 
telegram,” but protested in vain. On the other hand, where 
his ideas were acceptable, he was generally able to realize them. 
Thus it was almost entirely due to him that Germany acquired 
Kiao-chau and asserted her interests in China, and the acquisition 
of Samoa was also largely his work. If the skill and pertinacitv 
with which Holstein carried through his plans in these matters 
was learned in the school of Bismarck, he had not acquired 
Bismarck’s faculty for foreseeing their ulterior consequences. 
This is true of his Chinese policy, and true also of his port in the 
Morocco crisis. The emperor William 11 . ’s journey to Tangier 
was undertaken on his advice, as a protest against the supposed 
attempt at the isolation of Germany ; but of the later develop- 
ments of German policy in the Morocco question he did not 
approve, on the ground that the result would merely be to 
strengthen the Anglo-French entente i and from the 12th of 
March 1906 onwards he took no active part in the matter. To 
the last he believed that the position of Germany would remain 
unsafe until an understanding had been arrived at with Great 
Britain, and it was tliis belief that determined his attitude 
towards the question of the fleet, “ beside which,” he wTote in 
February 1909, “ all other questions are of lesser account.” 
His views on this question were summarized in a memorandum 
of December rqoy, of which Herr von Rath gives a resumL 
He objected to the programme of the German Na\'y League on 
three main grounds : (i) the ill-feeling likely to be aroused in 
South Germany, (2) the inevitable dislocation of the finances 
through the huge additional charges involved, (3) the suspicion 
of Germany’s motives in foreign countries, which would bind 
Great Britain still closer to France. As for the idea that 
Germany’s power would be increased, this- he wrote in reply 
to a letter from Admiral Galster — w'as “ a simple qiie^stion of 
arithmetic ; for how would the sea-power of Germany be rela- 
tively increased if for every new (German ship Great Britain built 
two ? Herr von Holstein retired on the resignation of Prince 
Billow, and died on the 8th of May 1909. 

See Hennann von Kath, " Kriiineningen an Herrn von Holstein 
ill the Deutsche Revue for Octolwr 1909, lie is also frequently 
mentioned passim in Prince Chlodwig Hoheulohc's Mt'moirs, 

HOLSTEIN, formerly a duchy of Germany. Until about 1110 
the county of Holstein formed part of the duchy of Saxony, and 
it was made a duchy in 1472. From 1460 to 1864 it was ruled 
by members of the house of Oldenburg, some of whom were also 
kings of Denmark. It is now the southern part of the Prussian 
province of Schleswig-Holstein. (See Schleswig-Holstein, and 
for history Schleswig-Holstein Question,) 

HOLSTEN» KARL CHRISTIAN JOHANN (1825-1897), German 
theologian, was born at Giistrow, Mecklenburg, on the 31st of 
March 1825, and educated at Leipzig, Berlin and Rostock, 
where in 1852 he became a teacher of religion in the Gymnasium. 
In 1870 he went to Bern as professor of New Testament studies, 
passing thence in 1876 to Heidelberg, where he remained until 
his death on the 26th of January 1897. Holsten was an adherent 
of the Tubingen school, and held to Baur’s views on the alleged 
antagonism between Petrinism and Paulinism. 

Among his writiiig.s are Zum Evangelium d. Pavlus und d. Petrus 
(1867) ; Das Evangelium des Paulus dargestellt (1880) ; Die syn- 
optischen Evangelien nock der Form ihres Inkalts (1886). 
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H0L6TENIUS, LUCAS» the Latinized name of Luc Holste 
(1596-1661), German humanist, geographer £md theological 
writer, was bom at Hamburg. He studied at Leiden university, 
where he became intimate with the most famous scholars of the 
age — J. Meursius, D. Heinsius and P. Cluverius, whom he 
accompanied on his travels in Italy and Sicily. Disappointed 
at his failure to obtain a post in the gymnasium of his native 
town, he left Germany for good. Having spent two years in 
Oxford and London, he went to Paris. Here he obtained the 
patronage of N. de Peiresc, who recommended him to Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini, papal nuncio and the possessor of the most 
important private library in Rome. On the cardinal’s return 
in 1627 took Holstenius to live with him in his palace and 
made him his librarian. Although converted to Roman Catho- 
licism in 1625, Holstenius showed his liberal-mindedness by 
strenuously opposing the strict censorship exercised by the 
Congregation of the Index, He was appointed librarian of the 
Vatican by Innocent X., and was sent to Innsbruck by Alexander 
VII. to receive Queen Christina’s abjuration of Protestantism. 
He died in Rome on the 2nd of February 1661. Holstenius was 
a man of unwearied industry and immense learning, but he 
lacked the persistency to carry out the vast literary .schemes he 
liad planned. He was the author of notes on Cluvier’s Italia 
aniiqm (1624); an edition of portions of Porphyrius (1630), 
with a dis.sertation on his life and writings, described as a model 
of its kind ; notes on Eusebius Af>ainsl Hierocles (1628), on 
the Sayings of the later Pyth^oreans (1638), and the De diis 
ti mundo of the neo-Platonist Sallustius (1638); Noiae et 
casUf>ationts in Siepham Byzantini elhnica (first published in 
1684) ; and Codex regular um, Collection of ike Early Rules of the 
Monastic Orders (j66i). His correspondence (Epistolae ad 
diversoSf ed. J, F. Boissonade, 1817) is a valuable source of 
information on the literary history of his time. 

See N. Wilckens, Leben des gelehrten Lucae Holstemi (Hamburg, 
1723) ; Johann Moller, Citnbria literata, iii. (1744). 

HOLSTER, a leather case to hold a pistol, used by a horseman 
and properly fastened to the saddle-bow, but sometimes worn 
in the bdt. The siime word appears in Dutch, from which the 
English word probably directly derives. The root is kel- or hul- 
to cover, and is seen in the O. Eng. heolster^ a place of shelter or 
concealment, and in “ hull ” a sheath or covering. The German 
word for the same object, holfier, is, according to the New 
English Dictionary y from a different root. 

HOLT, SIR JOHN (1642-1710), lord chief justice of England, 
was bom at Thame, (Oxfordshire, on the 30th of December 1642. 
His father. Sir Thomas Holt, possessed a small patrimonial 
estate, but in order to supplement his income had adopted the 
profession of law, in which he was not very successful, ^though 
he became sergeant in 1677, and afterwards for his political 
services to the “ Tories ” was rewarded with knighthood. After 
attending for some years the free school of the town of Abingdon, 
of which his father was recorder, young Holt in his sixteenth year 
entered Oriel (College, Oxford. He is said to have spent a very 
dissipated youth, and even to have been in the habit of taking 
purses on the highway, but after entering Gray’s Inn atn^ut 1660 
he applied himself with exemplary diligence to the study of law. 
He was c.alled to the bar in 1663. An ardent supporter of civil 
and religious liberty, he distinguished himself in the state trials 
which were then so common by the able and courageous manner in 
which he supported the pleas of the defendants. In 1685-1686 
he was appointed recorder of London, and about the same time 
he was made king’s sergeant and received the honour of knight- 
hood, His giving a decision adverse to the pretensions of the 
king to exercise martial law in time of peace led to his dismissal 
from the office of recorder, but he was continued in the office 
of king’s sergeant in order to prevent him from becoming counsel 
for accused persons. Having been one of tl»e judges who acted 
as assessors to the peers in the Convention parliament, he took 
a leading part in arranging the constitutional change by which 
William III. was called to the throne, and after his accession he 
was appointed lord chief justice of the King’s Bench. His merits 
as a judge are the more apparent and the more remarkable 
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when contrasted with the <)uaiities displayed by his predecessors 
in office. In judicial fairness, legal knowledge. and ability, clear- 
ness of statement and unbending integrity he has had few if 
any superiors on the English l^cnch. Over the civil rights of ] 4 h 
countrymen he exercised a jealous watchfulness, more espedally 
when presiding at the trial of state prosecutions, and he was 
especially careful tlvat all accused persons should lx; treated with 
fairness and respect. He is, however, best known for the firmness 
with which he upheld his own prerogatives in oppo.sition to the 
authority of the Houses of Parliament. On several occasions 
his physical as well as his moral courage was tried by extreme 
tests. Having been requested to supply a number of police 
to help the soldiery in quelling a riot, he assured the messenger 
that if any of the pec^le were shot he would have the soldiers 
hanged, and proceedii^ himself to the scene of riot he was 
successful in preventing bloodshed. While 'steadfast in his 
sympathies with the Whig party. Bolt maintained on the bench 
entire political impartiality, and always held himself aloof from 
political intrigue. On the retirement of Somers from the chan- 
cellorship in 1700 he was offered the great seal, but declined it. 
His death took place in London on the 5th of March 1710. 
He was buried in the chancel of Redgrav e church. 

Reports of Cases determined by Sir John floU (1O81 ^1710) appeared 
at London in 1738 ; and The Judgments delivered in the case of Ashby 
V. White and others^ and in the case of John Paiv and others^ printed 
from original MSS., at London {1837). See Burnet's Ott;n Times ’, 
Tatter^ No. xiv. ; a Life, pid)Iislied in *1704 ; Welsby, Lives of Eminent 
English Judges of the tyth and /Sth Centuries (184O) ; Campbell's 
Lives of the Lord Chief Justices ; and Foss, Lives of the Judges. 

HOLTEI, KARL EDUARD VON (1798-1880), German poet 
and actor, was born at Breslau on the 24th of January 
the son of an officer of Hussars. Having served in the Prussian 
army as a volunteer in 1815, he shortly afterwards entered the 
university of Breslau as a student of law ; but, attracted by 
the stage, he soon forsook academic' life and made his d^biit 
in the Breslau theatre as Mortimer in Schiller’s Maria Stuart. 
lie led a wandering life for the next two years, appearing less 
on the stage as an actor than as a reciter of his own poems. 
In 1821 he married the actress Luise Rogec (1800-1825), and 
was appointed theatre-poet to the Brc.slau stage. He next 
removed to Berlin, where his wife fulfilled an engagement at 
the Court theatre. During his sojourn here he produced the 
vaudevilles Die Wiener in Berlin (1824), and Die Berliner in Wien 
(1825), pieces wliich enjoyed at the time great popular favour. 
In 1825 his wife died ; but soon after her deatli he accepted an 
engagement at the Konigsstadter theatre in Berlin, when he 
wrote a number of plays, notably Lenar e (1829) and Der aite 
FeJdherr (1829). In 1830 he married Julie IloJzbecher (1809- 
1839), an actress engaged at the same theatre, and with her 
played in Darmstadt. Reluming to Berlin in 1831 he wrote 
fortlic composer Franz Gliiser (1798-1861) Uie text of the opera 
Des Adlers Horst (1835), Ludwig Devrient the drama, 

Der dunune Peter (1837). In 1833 Holtei again went on tlie 
stage and toured with lus wife to various important cities, 
Hamburg, I..eipzig, Dresden, Munich and Vienna. In the last 
his declamatory powers as a reciter, particularly of Shakespeare’s 
plays, made a furore, and the poet-actor was giv^en the appoint- 
ment of manager of the Josefstadter theatre in the last-named 
city. Though proud of his successes both as actor and reciter, 
Holtei left Vitmna in 1836, and from 1837 to 1839 conducted the 
theatre in Riga. Here his second wife died, and after wandering 
through Ciermany reciting and accepting a short engagement 
at Breslau, he settled in 1847 at (Jraz, where he devoted himself 
to a literary life and produced the novels Die Vagabunden (1851^, 
Christian LammfcU (1853) and Der lelzle KomddiarU (1863). 
The lost years of his life were spent at Breslau, where being in 
poor circumstances he found a home in the Klosler der barm- 
herzigen Briider, and here he died on the 12 th of Feliruary 1880. 

As a dramatist Holtei may be said to have iniroduced the 
“ vaudeville ” into Germany ; as an actor, although remaining 
behind the greater artists of his time, he contrived to fascinate 
his audience by the dramatic force of his exposition of character ; 
as a reciter, especially of Shakespeare, he knew no rival. August 
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Lewald said of Holtei that by the energy of his poetic conception 
and plastic force he brought his audience round to his own ideas ; 
and he added^ “ an eloquence such as his I have never met with 
in any other German.” 

Holtei was not only a stage-poet but a lyric-writer of g^eat 
diarm. Notable among such productions are Sehlesische 
Gedichte ; 20th ed., 1893), Gedichie (5th ed., 1861), Siimmen 
des Wddes (2nd ed., 1854). Mention ought also to be made 
of Holtei's interesting autobiography, Vierzig Jahre (8 vols., 
1843-1850; 3rd ed., 1862) with the supplementary volume 
Noch ein Jahr in Schlesien (1864). | 

Holtei 's Theater appeared in 6 vols. (1867) ; his Brzdhlende Schrif- 
ten, 39 vols. (1861-1S66). See M. Kurnick, Karl von Holtei, ein 
Lebensbild (1880) ; F. Wehl, Zeit und Menschen (1889) ; O. Storch, 
K. von Holtei (1898). 

HOLTY, LUDWIG HEINRICH CHRISTOPH (1748-1776), 
German poet, was born on the 21st of December 1748 at the 
village of Mariensee in Hanover, where his father was pastor. 
In 1 769 he went to study theology at Gottingen. Here he formed 
a close friendship with J. M. Miller, J. H. Voss, H. Boie, the 
brothers Stolberg and others, and became one of the founders 
of the famous society of young poets known as the Gbitinger 
Dichterbund or //am. When in 1774 he left the university he 
had abandoned all intention of becoming a clergyman ; but he 
was not destined to enter any other profession. He died of 
consumption on the 1st of September 1776 at Hanover. Holty 
was the most gifted lyric poet of the Gottingen circle. He was 
influenced both by Uz and Klopstock, but his love for the 
Vo]k.slied and his delight in nature preserved him from the 
artificiality of the one poet and the unworldliness of the other. 
A strain of melancholy runs through all his lyrics. His ballads 
are the pioneers of the rich ballad literature on English models, 
which sprang up in Germany during the next few years. Among 
his most familiar poems may be mentioned Vb^ immer Treu und 
Redlichkeil, Tanzt dem schunen Mai entgegen, Rosen auf dem 
H^eg gesireut, and Wet woUte sick mil Grillcn plagen ? 

Holty H Gedichte were published by his friends Count Friedrich 
l.eopold zu Stolberg and J. H. Voss (Hamburg, 1783) ; a new edition, 
enlarged by Voss, with a biography (1804) ; a more complete but 
still imperfect edition by F. Voigts (Hanover, 1857). The first 
complete edition was that of Karl Halm (Leipzig, 1870), who had 
access to MSS. not hitherto known. See H. Ruete, Holty, sein Leben 
und Dichten (Guben, 1883), and A. Sauer, Der Gottinger Dichterbund, 
vol. ii. (Stuttgart, 1894), where an excellent selection of Hdlty's 
poetry will be found. 

HOLTZENDORFF, JOACHIM WILHELM FRANZ PHIUPP 

VON (1829-1889), German jurist, born at Vietmannsdorf, in 
the Mark of Brandenburg, on the 14th of October 1829, was 
descended from a family of the old nobility. He was educated 
at Berlin and at Pforta, afterwards studying law at the uni- 
versities of Bonn, Heidelberg and Berlin. The struggles of 
1848 inspired him with youthhil enthusiasm, and he remained 
for the rest of his life a strong advocate of political liberty. 
In 1852 he graduated LL.D. at Berlin ; in 1857 he became a 
Privatdocent, and in i860 he was nominated a profe.ssor extra- 
ordinary. The predominant party in Prussia regarded his 
political opinions with mistrust, and he was not offered an 
ordinary professorship until February 1873, after he had decided 
to accept a chair at the university of Munich. At Munich he 
passed the last nineteen years of his life. During the thirty 
years that he was professor he successively taught several 
branches of jurisprudence, but he was chiefly distinguished as 
an authority on* criminal and international law'. He was 
especially well fitted for organizing collective work, and he has 
associated his name with a series of publications of the first 
value. While acting as editor he often reserved for himself, 
among the independent monographs of w^hich the work was 
composed, only those on subjet'ts distasteful to his collaborators 
on account of their obscurity or lack of importance. Among 
the compilations wliich he superintended may be mentioned 
his Encyclopadie der Rerhtsmssensrhaft (Leipzig, 1870-1871, 

2 vols. ; his Handbuch des deulschen Strafrechis (Berlin, 1871- 
1877, 4 vols.), and his Handbuch des Vblkerrechts auf Grundlage 
europdischer Staatspraxis (Berlin, 1885-1890, 4 vols.). Among 
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his many independent works may be mentioned : Das irische 
Gefangnisssystem (Leipzig, 1859), Franzbsisehe Reehtszustdnde 
(Leipzig, 1859), Die Deportation als Strafmittel (I..eipzig, 1859), 
Die Kursungsfdhigkeit der Freiheitsstrafen (Leipzig, 1861), Die 
Reform der Staatsanwaltschaft in Deutschland (Berlin, 1864), 
Die Umgestaliung der Staatsanwaltschaft (Berlin, 1865), Die 
Pnneipien der Politik (Berlin, 1869), Das Verbrechen des Mordes 
und die Todessirafe (Berlin, 1875), Rumdniens Uferrechie an 
der Donau (Leipzig, 1883; French edition, 1884). He also 
edited or assisted in editing a numl)er of periodical publications 
on legal subjects. From 1866 to the time of his death he was 
associated with Rudolf Ludwig Carl Virchow in editing Sanim- 
lung gemeinverstdndlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortrdge (Berlin). 
Von Holtzendorff died at Munich on the 4th of February 1889. 

HOLTZMANN, HEINRICH JUUUS (1832- ), German 

Protestant theologian, son of Karl Julius Holtzmann (1804- 
1877), was bom on the 17th of May 1832 at Karlsruhe, where 
his father ultimately became prelate and counsellor to the supreme 
consistory. He studied at Berlin, and eventually (1874) was 
appointed professor ordinarius at Strassburg. A moderately 
liberal theologian, he became best known as a New Testament 
critic and exegete, being the author of the Commentary on the 
Synoptics (1889; 3rd. ed., 1901), the Johannine books (1890 ; 
2nd ed., 1893), and the Acts of the Apostles (1901), in the series 
Handkommentar zum Neuen Testament. On the question of 
the relationship of the Synoptic Gospels, Holtzmann in his 
early work, Die synopiischen Evaugelien, ihr Ursprung und 
gesckicktlicker Charakter (1863), presents a view which has been 
widely accepted, maintaining the priority of Mark, deriving 
Matthew in its present form from Mark and from Matthew’s 
earlier “ collection of Sayings,” the Logia of Papias, and Luke 
from Matthew and Mark in the form in which we have them. 

Other noteworthy works are the Lehrbuch der histor.-kritischen 
Binleitung in das Neue Testament (1S85, 3rd ed., 1892), and thr 
Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie (2 vols., 1^6^-1897). He 
also coJla1>orated with R. ZdplTel in the preparation of a shiuII 
Lexikon fUr Theologie und Kirchenwesen (1882 ; 3Ttl ed., 1895), and in 
1893 became editor of the TheoL f ahresbericht. 

HOLUB, EMIL (1847-1902), Bohemian traveller in south- 
central Africa, was born at Ilolitz, eastern Bohemia, on the 
7th of October 1847. was educated at Prague University, 
where he graduated M.D. In 1872 he went to the Kimberley 
diamond-fields, and with the money earned by his practice 
as a surgeon undertook expeditions into the northern Transvaal, 
Mashonaland and through Bechuanaland to the Victoria 
Falls, making extensive natural history collections, which he 
brought to Europe in 1879 and distributed among over a hundred 
museums and schools. In 1883 he went back to South Africa 
with his wife, intending to cross the continent to Egypt. In 
June 1886 the party crossed the 2 ^mbezi west of the Victoria 
Falls, and explored the then almost unknown region between 
that river and its tributary the Kafue. When beyond the 
Kafue the camp was attacked by the Mashukulumbwe, and 
Holub was obliged to retrace his steps. He returned to Austria 
in 1887 with a collection of great scientific interest, of over 
13,000 objects, now in various museums. Holub died at Vienna 
on the 2ist of February 1902. 

His principal works are : Fine Culturskizze des Marutse-Mambunda- 
reichs (Vienna, 1879) ; Sieben Jahre in SUdafrika, &c. (2 x ots., 
Vienna, 1880* 1881), of which an English translation appeared : Die 
Colonisation Afrikas (Vienna, 1882) ; and Von der Kapstadt ins I. and 
der Maschukulumhe (2 vols., Vienna, 1888-1890). 

HOLT, sacred, devoted or set apart for religious worship or 
observance ; a term characteristic of the attributes of perfection 
and sinlessness of the Persons of the Trinity, as the objects of 
human worship and reverence, and hence transferred to those 
human persons who, either by their devotion to a spiritual 
ascetic life or by their approximation to moral perfection, 
are considered worthy of reverence. The word in Old Eng- 
lish was hdlig, and is common to other Teutonic languages ; 
cf. Ger. and Dutch heilig, Swed. helig, Dan. hellig. It is 
derived from hdl, hale, whole, and cognate with “ health.” 
The New English Dictionary suggests that the sense-develop- 
ment may be from “ whole,” i.e. inviolate, from “ health, 
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well-being,” or from “ good-omen,” “ augury.” It is impossible 
to get behind the Christian uses, in which from the earliest 
times it was employed as the equivalent of the Latin sacer and 
sancius, 

HOLY ALLIANCE, THE. The famous treaty, or declaration, 
known by this name was signed in the first instance by Alexander 
I., emperor of Russia, Francis 1 ., emperor of Austria, and 
Fredenck William III., king of Prussia, on the 26th of September 
1815, and was proclaimed by the emperor Alexander the same 
day at a great review of the allied troops held on the Champ 
des Vertus near Paris. The English version of the text is as 
follows : — 

In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity. 

Holy Alliance of Sovereigns of Austria, Prussia and Russia. 

Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and 
the Emperor of Russia, liaving, in consetjuence of the great events 
which have marked the course of the three last years in Europe, and 
especially of the blessings which it lias pleased Divine Providence to 
shower down upon those States which place their confidence and 
their hope on it alone, acquired the intimate conviction of the 
necessity of settling tlie steps to be observed by the Powers, in their 
reciprocal relations, upon the sublime truths which the Holy Religion 
of our Saviour teaches ; 

Government and Political Relations 

They solemnly declare that the present Act has no other object 
ilian to publish, in the face of the whole world, their fixed resolution, 
lioth in the administration of their re.spective States, and in their 
]K>litical relations with every other Government, to take for their 
sole guide the precepts of that Holy Religion, namely, the precepts 
of Justice, Christian Charity and Peace, which, far from being 
applicable only to private concerns, must have an immediate 
influence on the councils of Princes, and guide all their steps, as being 
the only inean.s of consolidating human institutions and remedying 
their imperfections. In consequence, their Majesties have agreed 
on the following .\rticlcs : - 

Principles of the Christian Religion. 

Art. 1. Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures which 
command all men to consider each other as brellireu, the Three coii' 
tracting Monarchs will remain united by the Ixinds of a true and 
indi.s.solub]e fraternity, and, considering each other as fellow country- 
men, they will, on ail occasions and in all places, lend each other aid 
and cussistance ; and, regarding themselves towards their subjects 
and armies as fathers of families, they will lead them, in the .same 
spirit of fraternity with which they are animated, to protect Religion, 
Peace and J ustiet?. 

Fraternity and Affection. 

Art. II. in consequence, the sole principle of force, whether 
lieiween the said Governments or between their Subjects, shiill be 
that of doing each other reciprocal service, and of testifying by uii 
alterable good will the mutual aftection with wliich they ought to be 
animated, to consider them.sclves all as members of one and the same 
C'hristian nation : tlu* three allied Princes looking on thetnselves as 
merely delegated by Providence to govern tliree branches of the t.)ne 
family, namely, Austria, Prussia and Russia, thus confessing that the 
(.'hri.stian world, of which they and their people form a part, has in 
reality no other Sovereign than Him to whom alone jiower reall>’ 
belongs, because in Him alone are found all the treasures of love, 
science and infinite wi.sdom, that is to say, God, our Divine Saviour, 
the Word of the Most High, the Word of Life. Their Maje.sties 
conse<iuently recommend to their people, witli the most tender 
solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying that Peace which arises 
from a good conscience, and which alone is durable, to strengthen 
themselves every day more Jind more in the principles and exercise 
of the duties which the THvine Saviour has taught to mankind. 

Accession of Foreign Powers. 

Art. III. All the Powers who shall choose solemnly to avow the 
sacred principles which have dictated the present Act, and sliall 
acknowledge how important it is for tlie happiness of nations, loo 
long agitated, that these truths should henceforth exercise over the 
destinies of mankind all the influence which belongs to them, will 
be received with equal ardour and affection into this Holy Alliance. 

ITie credit for inspiring this singular document was claimed by 
the Baroness von Kriidener (q.v.) ; in any case it was the outcome 
of the tsar’s mood of evangelical ex^taiion, and was in its 
inception perfectly sincere. Neither Frederic-k William nor 
Francis signed willingly, the latter remarking that if it was a 
question of politics, he must refer it to his chancellor, if of 
religion, to his confessor.” Mettemich called it a “ loud-sounding 
nothing,” Castlereagh, “a piece of sublime mysticism and 
nonsense.” None the less, in accordance with its last article, 
the signatures of all the European sovereigns were invited to the 
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instrument, the {^pe and the Ottoman sultan alone being 
excepted. The prince regent courteously declined to sign, on 
the constitutional ground that all acts of the British crown 
required the counter-signature of a minister, hut he sent a letter 
expressing his ” entire concurrence with the principles laid down 
by the ‘ august sovereigns ’ and stating that it would always he 
his endeavour to regulate his conduct by their ‘ sacred maxims.’ ” 
With these exceptions, all the European sovereigns sooner or 
later appended their names. 

In popular parlance, which has found its way into the language 
of serious historians, the “Holy Alliance” soon became 
synonymous with the combination of the great powers by whom 
Europe ww ruled in concert during the period of the congresses, 
and associated with the policy of reaction which gradually 
dominated their counsels. For the understanding of the inner 
history of the diplomacy of this period, however, a clear dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the Holy Alliance and the Grand, 
or Quadruple (Quintuple) Alliance. The (irand Alliance was 
established on definite treaties concluded for definite purposes, 
of which the chief was the preservation of peace on the basis of 
the territorial settlement of 1815. The Holy Alliance was a 
general treaty— hardly indeed a treaty at all— which bound its 
signatories to act on certain vague principles for no well-defined 
end ; and in its essence it was so far from necessarily reactionary^ 
that the emperor Alexander at one time declared that it involved 
the grant of liberal constitutions by princes to their subjects. 
Its main significance was due to the persistent efforts of the tsar 
to make it the basis of the “ universal union/’ or general con- 
federation of Europe, which he wished to substitute for the actual 
committee of the great powers, efforts which were frustrated 
by the vigorous diplomacy of Castlereagh, acting as the 
mouthpiece of the British government (see Europe: History) 
Alexander 1 . of Russia ; Londonderry, Robert Stewart, 

2ND MARQUIS OF). 

As a diplomatic instrument the Holy Alliance never, as a 
matter of fact, became effective. None the less, its principles 
and the fact of its signature powerfully affected the course of 
European diplomacy during the jqth century. Jl strongly 
influenced the emperor Nicholas I. of Russia, to whom the 
brotherhood of sovereigns by divine right was an article of 
faith, inspiring the principles of the convention of Berlin (between 
Ru-ssia, Au.' tria and Prussia) in 1833, and the tsar’s intervention 
in 1849 to crush the Hungarian insurrection on behalf of his 
brother of Austria. That it had become synonymous with a 
conspiracy against popular liberties was, however, a mere 
accident of the point of view of those who interpreted its prin- 
ciples. It was callable of other and more noble interpretations, 
and it was avowedly the inspiration of the famous rescript of 
the emperor Nicholas 11 ., cmlxidied in the circular of Count 
Muraviev to tlie European courts (August 4th, 1898), which 
issued in tlie first international peace conference at the Hague 
in 1899. (W. A. P.) 

HOLYHEAD (Caergy^bi, the fort of Cybi, the saint mentioned 
by Matthew Arnold as meeting St Seiriol of Penmon, Anglesey), 
a seaport and market-town of Anglesey, N. Wales, situated on 
the small Holy Island, at the western end of the county. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 10,079. Here the London and North- 
Western railway has a terminus, 263J m. from London by rail. 
Holy Island is connected with Angle.sey by an embankment, 
J m. long, over which pa.ss the railway and main road, the tide 
flowing fast under the central piers. Once a small fishing village, 
the town has since William IVN’s reign acquired importance as 
the Dublin mail steam station. Its magnificent harbour of refuge 
was begun in 1847 and opened in September 1873. 'Hie east 
breakwater scheme, which would have covered the Platter’s 
rocks — still very' troublesome — and the Skinner’s, was abandoned 
for buoys which mark the spots. The north breakwater is 
7860 ft. long (instead of 5360, as originally planned). Tlie 
roadstead (400 acres) and enclo.sed area (267 acres) together 
make a magnificent shelter for shipping. The rubble mound 
of the breakwater was very costly to the railway company, as 
time after time it was swept away by storms. On it is a central 
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wall of some 38 ft. above low water, aiid on the wall a promenade 
sheltered by a parapet. Tlie lighthouse is at the end of the 
breakwater, of which the whole cost was nearly i| million 
sterling. Additional works, begun in 1873 by the company, to 
extend the old harbour and lengthen the quay by 4000 ft., 
were opened by King Edward VII. (as prince of Wales) in 1880. 
These cost another half million. George IV. pa.ssed through 
Holyhead in 1821 on his way to Ireland, and there is a com- 
memorative tablet on the old harbour pier. The church is said 
to occupy the site of the old monastery (6th or eariy 7th century) 
of St Cybi, of whom there is a rude figure in the porch. The 
churchyard wall, 6 ft. thick, is possibly partly Roman. On the 
south of the harbour is an obelisk in memory of Captain Skinner, 
of the steam packets, washed overboard in 1833. Pen ('aergybi 
rises perpendicularly from the sea to the height of 719 ft., at 
some 2 m. from the town ; it is a mass of serpentine rocks, off 
which lie the North and South Stacks, each with a lighthouse 
with a revolving- light, visible for 20 m., and 197 ft. above high 
water on the Sonrth Stack. Oh the hill are traces of British 
fortification, including a circular building, probably a Roman 
watch-tower. Coasting trade and fishing, with some shipbuilding 
and the Irish traffic, occupy most of the inhabitants. 

See Hon. W. Stanley's Island and Holyhead, 

HOLY IBLAIID, or Lindisfarne, an irregularly shaped island 
in the North Sea, 2 m. from the coast of Northuml>erland, in 
which county it is included. Pop. (1901) 405. It is joined to 
the mainland at low water by flat sands, over which a track, 
marked by wooden posts and practicable for vehicles, leads to the 
island. There is a station on the North-Eastern railway at 
Beal, 9 m. S.E. of Berwick, opposite the island, but i J m. inland. 
The island measures 3 m. from E. to W. and ri N. to S., extreme 
distances. Its total area is 1051 acres. On the N. it is sandy 
and barren, but on the S. very fertile and under cultivation. 
Large numbers of rabbits have their warrens among the sands, 
and, with fish, oysters and agricultural produce, are exported. 
There are several fresh springs on the island, and in the north- 
east is a lake of 6 acres. At the south-west angle is the little 
fishing village (formerly much larger) whi%?h is now a favourite 
summer watering-place. Here is the harbour, offering good 
shelter to small vessels. Holy Island derives its name from a 
monastery founded on it by St Aidan, and restored in 1082 as a 
cell of the Benedictine monastery at Durham. Its ruins, still 
extensive and carefully preserved, justify Scott’s description 
of it as a “ solemn, huge and dark-red pile.” An islet, lying off 
the S.W. angle, has traces of a chapel upon it, and is believed to 
have offered a retreat to St Cuthbert and his successors. The 
castle, situated east of the village, on a basaltic rock about 90 ft. 
high, dates from c. 1500. 

When St Aidan came at the request of King Oswald to preach 
to the Northumbrians he chose the island of Lindisfarne as the 
site of iiis church and monastery, and made it the head of the 
diocese which he founded in 635. For some years the see con- 
tinued in pence, numbering among its bishops St Cuthbert, 
iRit in 793 the Danes landed on the island and burnt the settle- 
ment, killing many of the monks. The survivors, however, 
rebuilt the church and continued to live there until 883, when, 
through fear of a second invasion of the Danes, they fled inland, 
taking with them the IxKly of St Cuthbert and other holy relics. 
The church and monastery were again destroyed and the bishop 
and monks, on account of the exposed situation of the island, 
determined not to return to it, and settled first at Chcster-le- 
Street and finally at Durham. With the fall of the monastery 
the island appears to have become again un tenanted^ and 
probably continued so until the prior and convent of Durham 
established there a cell of monks from their own house. The 
inhabitants of Holy Island were governed by two bailiffs at 
least as early as the T4tjh century, and, according to J. Raine 
in his Bi’sttPfy of Norik Durham (1852), are called “burgesses 
or freemen ” in* a private paper dated 1728. In 1323 the l^iltffs 
and community of Holy Island were commanded to cause all 
ships of the burthen- of thirty tons or over to go to Ereswell 
wiffi their ships provisioned for a month at least and under 


double manning to be ready to set out on the king’s service. 
Towards the end of the 1 6th century the fort on Holy Island 
was garrisoned for fear of foreign invasion by Sir WiHiam 
Read, who found it very much in need of repair, the guns being 
so decayed that the gunners “ dare not give fire but by trayne,” 
and the master gunner had been ** miserably slain ” in discharg- 
ing one of them. During the Civil Wars the castle was held for 
the king until 1646, when it was taken and garrisoned by the 
parliamentarians. The only other historical event connected 
with the island is the attempt made by two Jacobites in 1715 to 
hold it for the Pretender. 

HOLYOAKE, GEORGE JACOB (1817-1906), English secularist 
and co-operator, was born at Birmingham, on the 13th of April 
1817. At an early age he became an Owenite lecturer, and in 
1841 was the last person convicted for blasphemy in a public 
lecture, though this had no theological character and the in- 
criminating words were merely a reply to a question addressed 
to him from the body of the meeting. He nevertheless under- 
went six months’ imprisonment, and upon his release invented 
the inoffensive term “ secularism ” as descriptive of his opinions, 
and established the Reasoner in their support. He was also 
the kxst person indicted for publishing an unstamped newspaper, 
but the prosecution dropped upon the repeal of the tax. His 
later years were chiefly devoted to the promotion of the co- 
operative movement among the working classes. He wrote 
the history of the Rochdale Pioneers (1857), The History of 
Co-operation in England (1875 ; revised ed., 1906), and The 
Co-operative Movement of To-day (1891). He also published 
(1892) his autobiography, under the title of Sixty Years of an 
Agitator^ $ Life, and in 1905 two volumes of reminiscences. 
Bygones worth Remembering. He died at Brighton on the 22nd 
of January 1906. 

See J. McCabt^, Life and iMiers of G. J . Holyoahe (2 vols., 1908) ; 
C. W. F. Goss, Descriptive Bibliography of ike Writings of G. J. 
Holyoahe (1908). 

HOLYOKE, a city of Hampden county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., in a bend of the Connecticut river, about 8 m. N. 
of Springfield. Pop. (1880) 21,915; (1890) 35,637; (1900) 
45,712; (T910, census) 57,730. Of the total population in 
1900, 18,921 were foreign-born, including 6y)i French- Canadians, 
5650 Irish, 1602 Germans and ni8 English ; and 33,626 were 
of foreign parentage (both parents foreign -born), including 
12,370 of Irish and 11,050 of French-Canadian parentage. The 
city’s area is about 17 sq. m. The city is served by the Boston 
& Maine, and the New York, New Haven & Hartford railways, 
and by an interurban line. Holyoke is characteristically an 
industrial and mercantile city ; it has some handsome public 
buildings (the city hall and the public library, founded in 1870, 
being especially noteworthy) and attractive environs. Holyoke 
is the railway station for Mt Holyoke College, in South Hadley, 
about 4 m. N. by £. of Holyoke ; the city is connected with 
South Hadley by an electric line. Just above Holyoke the 
Connecticut leaves the rugged highlands through a rift between 
Mt Tom (1214 ft. ; ascended by a mountain -railway from 
Holyoke) and Mt Holyoke (954 ft.), and begins a meandering 
valley course, falling (in the Hadley Falls) in great volume some 
60 ft. in about ij m. The water-power was unutilized until 
1849, when a great dam (1017 ft. long) was completed, which 
enabled vast power to be developed along a series of canals 
laid out from the river. This was, in its day, a colossal under- 
taking , and its success transformed Holyoke from a farming 
village into a great manufacturing centre — in 1900 and 1905 
the ninth largest of the commonwealth. In 1900 a stone dam 
(iQ2o ft.), said to be the second largest in New England, was 
completed at a cost of about $750,000. Cotton manufactures 
first, and later paper products were chief in importance, and 
Holyoke now leads all the cities in the United States in the 
manufacture of fine paper. In 1905 the total value of alli factory 
products was $3 o,7.3b, 332, of which $10,620,255 (or 34 -6 % of 
the total) representedlpaper and wood pulp ; $5,019,817, cotton 
goods ; $1,318,409, v^len goods ; $1,756,473, l^ok binding 
and blank books, and $2,022,759, found^ and machine-shop 
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products. Silk and worsted goods are other important manur 
factures. Opposite Holyoke^ in Hampshire county^ is South 
Hadfey Falls. Tlie municipality owns and operates the gas 
and electric-lighting plants and the water works (the water- 
supply being derived from natural ponds, some of which are 
outside the city limits), and owns and leases {to the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad) a railway extending (10-3 m.) 
to Westfield, Mass. Holyoke was originally a part of Springfield, 
and after 1774 of West Springfield. In 1850 it was incorporated 
as a township, and in 1873 was chartered as a city. 

HOLYSTONE, a soft kind of sandstone used by sailors for 
scrubbing and cleaning the decks of ships. The origin of the word 
is doubtful. Some authorities hold that it arose from the general 
practice of scrubbing the decks for Sunday service ; while others 
think the name arises from the fact that the stone so employed 
is naturally porous and full of holes. A small flint or stone having 
a natural hole in it, and worn as a charm, is also called a holy- 
stone. 

HOLT WATER, technically the water with which (Christian 
believers sign the cross on their foreheads on entering or leaving 
church. The edict of Gratian lays down that it should be 
exorcized and blessed by the priest and sprinkled with exorcized 
salt. 'I’his rite is found in the Gelasian, Gregorian and otlier 
sacramentaries. In the East the water was blessed once a 
month, in the I.atin Church it is now blessed every Sunday. 
In the 4lh century in the East it was usual to wash the liands on 
entering the church (see Ablution). 

In the early church water was not expressly const^crated for 
baptisms and other lustrations. ** Water,” says Tertullian in 
his tract on baptism, “ was the abode at the first of the divine 
Spirit., being more acceptable then (to God) than the other 
elements.” He pictures the world in the beginning : “ total 
darkness, formless as yet, without tending of stars, the melancholy 
abyss, the earth unprepared, the heaven undevclopt. The liquid 
alone an ever perfect material, smiling, simple, pure in its own 
right, as a worthy vehicle underlay the God.” Water was 
tsimilarly pure in itself in the old Persian religion. 

The Canons of Hippolytus, or Egyptian church order, of about 
A.D. 250, give no prayer for consecration of fonts, but enact 
that “ at cock crow the baptismal party shall take their stand 
near waving water, pure, prepared, sacred, of the sea.” The 
Teaching of the Apostles, c, 100, merely insists on “ living,” 
that is, clear and running water. The ancient feeling, especially 
Jewish, was that in lustrations the same water must not pass 
twice over the body. A stagnant pool was useless. Bubbling 
waters too .seemed to have a spirit in them. 

Either because running water was not always at hand, or 
as part of the growing tendency of the church to multiply 
ceremonies, rituals arose late in the 3rd century for consecrating 
water. The sacramentary of Serapion, c, 350, provides a prayer 
asking that the divine Word may descend into the water and 
hallow it, as of old it hallowed the Jordan. In the Roman order 
of baptism the priest prays that ‘‘ the font may receive the grace 
of the only begotten Son from the holy Spirit, and that the latter 
may impregnate with hidden admixture of His light this water 
prepared for the regeneration of mankind, to the end that man 
through a sanctification conceived from the immaculate womb 
of the divine font, may emerge a heavenly offspring reborn as a 
new creature.” The water is then exorcized and evil spirits 
warned off, and lastly blessed. During the prayer the priest 
twice signs the water with the cross, and once blows upon it. 

The first mention of a .special consecration of water for other 
ends than baptism is in the Acts of Thomas (? a.d. 200) ; it is 
for the purgation of a youth already baptized who had killed 
his mistress because she would not live chastely with him. The 
apostle prays : ” Fountain sent unto us from Rest, Power of 
Salvation from that Power proceeding which overcomes and 
subjects all to its own will, come and dwell within these waters, 
that the Charisma (gift) of the holy Spirit may be fully perfected 
through them.” The youth then washes his hands, which on 
touchmg the sacrament had withered up, and is healed. 

The church shared the universal belief that holiness or the holy 


Spirit IS quasi-material and c^abk of being heW in suspense 
in water, just as sin is a half materiid infection, absorbed and 
carr^ away^ by it. So Tertullian writes : “ The water whk^h 
carried the Spirit of God (probably regarded as a shadow or 
reflection-soul) borrowed holiness from that which was carried 
upon it ; for every underlying matter must needs absorb and 
take up the quality of that matter which overhangs it ; especially 
does a corporeal so absorb a spiritual, as this can easily penetaatc 
and settle into it owing to the subtlety of its substance.” 

” Water,” he continues, Wiis generically hallowed by ihe 
Spirit of God brooding over it at creation, and tlierefore all 
specid waters are holy, and at once obtain the sacrament of 
sanctification when God is invoked (over them.) For the Spirit 
from heaven instantly supervenes and is upon the waters, liallow- 
ing them out of itself, and being so hallowed they drink up a 
power of hallowing.” 

What is done in material semblance, he then argues, is repeated 
in the unseen medium of the Spirit. The staias of idolatry, vice 
and fraud are not visible on the flesh, yet they resemble real dirt. 
“ The waters are medicated in a manner through the intervention 
of tlie angel, and the Spirit is corporeally washed in the water 
and the (lesh is spiritually purified in the same.” 

Tertullian believed that an angel was sent down, when God 
was invoked, like that which stirred the pool of liethesda. As 
regards rival Tsiac and Mithraic* baptisms, he asserts that their 
waters are destitute of divine power ; nay, arc rather tenanted 
by the devil who in this matter sets himself to rival God. ” With- 
out any religious rite at all,” he urges, “ unclean spirits brood 
upon waters, aspiring to repeal that primordial gestation of the 
divine Spirit.” And he instances the ” darkling .springs and 
lonely rivers which are said to snatch, to wit by force of a harmful 
spirit.” In the sequel he defines the role of the angel of Ijaptism 
who does not infuse himself in waters, already holy from the first ; 
but merely presides over the washing of the faithful, and ensures 
their being made pure for the reception of the holy Spirit in the 
rite of confirmation which immediately follows. ” The devil 
who till now ruled over us, we leave liehind overwhelmed in the 
water.” 

From all this we conclude that what is poetry to us — akin to 
the folk-lore of water-sprites, naiads, kelpies, river-gods and 
water-worship in general -was to Tertullian and to the genera- 
tions of believers who fashioned the baptismal rites, ablutions 
and beliefs of the church, nothing less than grim reality and 
unquestionable fact. 

See John, marquess of Bute, and £. A. WaJJis Budge, The Blessing 
of the Waters (London, iqtn) ; £. B. TyJor, Primitive Culture 

(London, 1903). (F. C. C.) 

HOLY WEEK fieyakri, ayta or rwi/ dyteue, ^rjpotpayla^, 

uTTpuKTos, also iip^epai TraOifpixTuiVy ijp,ipai irruvpwripML ; hebdonias 
[or septimana\ major, samUa, aulheHlica \i.e. canonizata, du 
CangeJ, ultima, poenosa, luciuosa, nigra, inofficiosa, muia, cruris, 
lameniationum, indulgentiae), in the Christian ecclesiasMcal year 
the week immediately preceding Easter. 'I'he earliest allusion 
to the custom of marking this week as a whole uith special 
observances is to be found in the Apostolical Constitutions 
(v. 18, iq), dating from the latter half of tlie 3rd century a.u. 
Abstinence from wine and flesh is there commanded for all the 
days, while for the Friday and Saturday an absolute fast is 
enjoined. Dionysius Alexandrinus also, in his canonical epistle 
(260 A.D.), refers to the six fasting days (cf tiSi' vipijuiev y)ptpo.i) 
in a manner which implies that the observance of them had 
already become an established usage in his time. There is 
some doubt about the genuineness of an ordinance attributed 
to Constantine, in which abstinence from public business was 
enforced for the seven days immediately preceding Ewter 
Sunday, and also for the seven which followed it; the Codex 
Tkeodostanus, however, is explicit in ordering that all action.s 
at law should cease, and the doors of all courts of law be closed 
during those fifteen days ( 1 . ii. tit. viii.). Of the particular days 
of the ” great week ” the earliest to emerge into special promin- 
ence was naturally Good Friday, Next came the Sabbatum 
Magnum (Holy Saturday or Easter Eve) with its vigil, which 
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in the early church was associated with an expectation that the 
second advent would occur on an Easter Sunday. 

For details of the ceremonial observed in the Roman Catholic 
Church during this week, reference must be made to the MisstU and 
Breviary, In tlic Eastern Church the week is marked by similar 
practices, but with less elalxjration and differentiation of rite. See 
also Easter, Good Friday, Maundy Thursday, Palm Sunday 
and Passion Week. 

HOLYWELL {Tre*ffynnon, well -town), a market town and 
contributory parliamentary borough of Flintshire, N. Wales, 
situated on a height near the left bank of the Dee estuary, 196 m. 
from London by the London & North-Western railway (the 
station being 2 m. distant). Pop. of urban district (1901) 2652. 
The parish church (1769) has some columns of an earlier building, 
interesting bras.ses and strong embattled tower. The remains of 
Basingwerk Abbey (Maes glas, green field), partly Saxon and 
partly Early English, are near the station. It is of uncertain 
origin but was used as a monastery before 1119. In 1131 
Ranulph, 2nd earl of Chester, introduced the Cistercians. In 
1535, when its revenues were £150, 7s. 3d., it was dissolved, but 
revived under Mary 1 . and used as a Roman Catholic burial 
place in 1647. Scarcely any traces remain of Basingwerk castle, 
an old fort. Small up to the beginning of the 19th century, 
Holywell has increasingly prospered, thanks to lime quarries, 
lead, copper and zinc mines, smelting works, a shot manufactory, 
copper, brass, iron and zinc works ; brewing, tanning and 
mineral water, flannel and cement works. St Winifred’s holy 
well, one of the wonders of Wales, sends up water at the rate 
of 21 tons a minute, of an almost un var3dng temperature, 
higher than that of ordinary spring water. To its curative 
powers many crutches and ex voto objects, hung round the well, 
as in the I^urdes Grot, bear ample witness. The stones at the 
bottom arc slightly reddish, owing to vegetable substances. 
The well itself is covered by a fine CJothic building, said to have 
been erected by Margaret, countess of Richmond and mother 
of Henry VII., with some portions of earlier date. The chapel 
(restored) is used for public service. (Catholics and others visit 
it in great numbers. There are swimming baths for general u.se. 
In 1870 a hospice for poorer pilgrims was erected. Other public 
buildings are St Winifred’s (('atholic) church and a convent, 
a town hall and a market-hall. The export trade is expedited 
by quays on the Dee. 

HOLY WOOD, a seaport of county Down, Ireland, on the east 
shore of Belfast lA)ugh, 4J m. N.E. from Belfast by the Ikdfast 
& (‘ounty Down railway. Its pleasant situation renders it a 
fav{)urite residential locality of the wealthier classes in Belfast. 
There was a religious settlement here from the 7th century, which 
subsequently became a Franciscan monastery-. The old church 
dating from the late 12th or early 13th century marks its site. 
A Solemn J.eague and Covenant was signed here in 1644 for the 
defence of the kingdom, and the document is preserved at Belfast. 

HOLZMINDEN, a town of Germany, in the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, on the right bank of the Wescr, at the foot of the Sollinger 
Mountains, at the junction of the railways Scherfede-Holz- 
minden and Soest - Borssum, 56 m. S.W. of Brunswick. Pop. 
(1905) 9938. It has an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic 
church, a gymnasium, an architectural school and a .school of 
engineering. The prosperity of the town depends chiefly on 
agriculture and the manufacture of iron and steel wares, and of 
chemicals, but weaving and the making of potteiy^ are also 
carried on, and there are baryta mills and polishing-mills for 
sandstone. By meSins of the Weser it carries on a lively trade. 
Holzminden obtained municiiml rights from Count Otto of 
Kberstein in 1245, and in 1410 it came into the possession of 
Brunswick. 

HOLZTROMPBTE (Wooden Trumpet), an instrument some- 
what resembling the Alpenhorn (q.v,) in tone-quality, designed 
by Richard Wagner for representing the natural pipe of the 
peasant in Tristan and Isolde, This instrument is not unlike 
the cor anglais in rough outline, being a conical tube of approxi- 
mately the same len^h, terminating in a small globular bell, 
but having neither holes nor keys ; it is blown through a cup- 
shaped mouthpiece made of horn. The Holztrompete is in 


the key of C ; the scale is produced by overblowing, whereby 
the upper partials from the 2nd to the 6th are produced. A 
si^le piston placed at a third of the distance from the mouth- 
piece to the bell gives the notes D and F. Wagner inserted a 

note in the score concerning the ^ p ^ 

cor anglais for which the part 

was originally scored, and advised 3 4 5" 6 

the use of oboe or clarinet to HarmomeW. 

reinforce the latter, the effect intended being that of a powerful 
natural instrument, unless a wooden instrument with a natural 
scale be specially made for the part, which would be preferable. 
The Holztrompete was used at Munich for the first performance 
of Tristan and Isolde, and was still in use there in 1897. At 
Bayreuth it was also used for the Tristan performances at the 
festivals of 1886 and 1889, but in 1891 W. Heckel’s clarina, 
an instrument partaking of the nature of both oboe and clarinet, 
was substituted for the Holztrompete and has been retained 
ever since, having been found more effective.^ (K. S.) 

HOMAGE (from homo, through the Low Lat. hominaiicum, 
which occurs in a document of 1035), one of the ceremonies used 
in the granting of a fief, and indicating the submission of a 
vassal to his lord. It could be received only by the suzerain 
in person. With head uncovered the vassal humbly requested 
to be allowed to enter into the feudal relation ; he then laid 
aside his sword and .spurs, ungirt his belt, and kneeling before 
his lord, and holding his hands extended and joined between 
the hands of his lord, uttered words to this effect : “ 1 become 
your man from this da}’' forth, of life and limb, and will hold 
faith to you for the lands 1 claim to hold of you.” I'he oath of 
fealty, which could be received by proxy, followed the act of 
homage ; then came the ceremony of investiture, either directly 
on the ground or by the deliver}' of a turf, a handful of earth, a 
stone, or some other .symbolical object. Homage was done net 
only by the vassal to whom feudal lands were first granted but 
by every one in turn by whom they were inherited, since they 
were not granted absolutely but only on condition of militar}' 
and other service. An infant might do homage, but he did not 
thus enter into full possession of his lands. I'he ceremony w'as 
of a preliminary nature, securing that the fief would not be 
alienated ; but the va.s.sal had to take the oath of fealty, and 
to be formally invested, when he reached his majority. The 
obligations involved in the act of homage were more general 
than those associated with the oath of fealty, but they provided 
a strong moral sanction for more specific engagements. They 
essentially resembled the obligations undertaken towards a 
Teutonic chief by the members of his “ comitatus ” or “ gefolge,” 
one of the institutions from which feudalism directly sprang. 
Besides homagitim ligeum, there was a kind of homage which 
impo.sed no feudal duty ; this was homagium per paragium, 
such as the dukes of Normandy rendered to the kings of France, 
and as the dukes of Normandy received from the dukes of 
Brittany. The act of liege homage to a particular lord did not 
interfere with the vassal’s allegiance as a subject to his sovereign, 
or with his duty to any other suzerain of whom he might hold 
lands. 

The word is also used of the body of tenants attending a 
manorial court, or of the court in a court baron (consisting of 
the tenants that do homage and make inquiries and presentments, 
termed a homage jury), 

HOMBERG, WILHELM (1652-1715), Dutch natural philo- 
sopher, was the son of an officer of the Dutch East India Company, 
and was bom at Batavia (Java) on the 8th of January 1652. 
Coming to Europe with his family in 1670, he studied law at 
Jena and Leipzig, and in 3674 became an advocate at Magdeburg. 
In that town he made the acquaintance of Otto von Guericke, 
and under his influence determined to devote himself to natural 
science. He, therefore, travelled in various parts of Europe for 
study, and after graduating in medicine at Wittenberg, settled 
in Paris in 1682. From 1685 to 1690 he practised as a physician 
at Rome ; then returning to Paris in 1691, he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences and appointed director of 
* Communicated by Madame Wagner, December 28th, 1897. 
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its chemical laboratory. Subsequently he became teacher of 
physics and chemistry (1702), and private physician (1705) to 
the duke of Orleans. His death occurred at Paris on the 24th of 
September 1715. Homberg was not free from alchemistical 
tendencies, but he made many solid contributions to chemical 
and physical knowledge, recording observations on the prepara- 
tion of Kunkel’s phosphorus, on the green colour produced in 
flames by copper, on the crystallization of common salt, on the 
salts of plants, on the saturation of bases by acids, on the freezing 
of water and its evaporation in vacuo, &c. Much of his work 
was published in the Recueil de V Academic des Sciefices from 
1692 to 1714. The Sal Sedativum Hombergi is boracic acid, 
which he discovered in 1702, and “ Hombcrg\s pho.sphorus ” 
is prepared by fusing sal-ammoniac with quick lime. 

HOMBURG-VOR-DER-HOHE, a town and watering-place 
of Germany, in the Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, prettily 
situated at the south-east foot of the Taunus Mountains, 1? m. 
N. of Frankfort-on-Main, with which it is connected by rail. 
Pop. (1905) 13,740. Homburg consists of an old and a new 
town, the latter, founded by the landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, 
Frederick II. (d. 1 708), being regular and well-built. Besides 
the palatial edifices erected in connexion with the mineral 
water cure, there are churches of various denominations, 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Russian-Greek and Anglican, 
schools and benevolent institutions. On a neighlx)uring hill 
stands the palace of the former landgraves, built in 1680 and 
subsequently enlarged and improved. The White Tower. 
1 83 ft. in height, is .said to date from Roman times, and certainly 
existed under the lords of Kppstein, who held the district in 
the 1 2th century. The palace is surrounded by extensive 
grounds, laid out in the manner of an English park. The eight 
mineral springs which form the attraction of the town to 
strangers belong to the class of saline acidulous chalybeates 
and contain a considerable proportion of carbonate of lime, 
'rheir use is beneficial for diseases of the .stomach and intestines, 
and, externally, for diseases of the skin and rheumatism. The 
establishments connected with the springs are arranged on a 
scale of great magnificence, and include the Kurhaus (built 
184T- 1843), with a theatre, the Kaiser Wilhelmsbad and the 
Kurhausbad. They lie grouped round a pretty park which 
also furnishes the visitors with facilities for various recreations, 
such as lawn tennis, croquet, polo and other games. The 
industries of Homburg embrace iron founding and the manu- 
facture of leather and hats, but they are comparatively un- 
important, the prosperity of the town being almost entirely 
due to the annual influx of visitors, which during the sea.son 
from May to October inclusive averages 12,000. In the beautiful 
neighbourhood lies the ancient Roman castle of Saalburg, 
which can be reached by an electric tramway. 

Homburg first came into repute as a watering-place in 1834, 
and owing to its gaming-tables, which were set up soon after, 
it rapidly became one of the favourite and most fashionable 
liealth-resorts of li^urope. In 1849 the town was occupied by 
.Austrian troops for the purpose of enforcing the imperial decree 
against gambling establishments, but immediately on their 
withdrawal the bank was again opened, and play continued 
unchecked until 1872, when the Prussian government refused 
to renew the lease for gambling purposes, which then expired. 
As the capital of the former landgraviate of Ilesse-Homburg, 
the town shared the vicissitudes of that state. 

Homburg is also the name of a town in Bavaria. Pop. (1900) 
4785. It has a Roman Catholic and an Evangelical church, 
and manufactures of iron goods. In the neighbourhood are the 
ruins of the ca.stles of Karlsberg and of Hohenburg. The family 
of the counts of Homburg became extinct in the 15th century. 
The town came into the possession of Zweibriicken in 1755 
and later into that of Bavaria. 

See Supp, Rad Homburg (7th ed., Homburg, IQ03) ; Baumstark, 
Bad Homburg und seine Heilquellen (Wiesbaden, iqoi) ; Schtek, 
Homburg und Umgebung (Homburg, 1896) ; Will, Der Kurort 
Homburg, seine Mineralquellen (Homburg, t88o) ; Hoeben, Bad 
Homburg und sein Heilapparat (Homburg, 1901) ; and N. E. Yorke- 
Davies, Homburg and its Waters (London, 1897). 
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HOME, EARLS OF. Alexander Home or Hume, ist earl of 
Home {c. 1566-1619), was the son of Alexander, 5th Lord Home 
(d; 1575), who fought against Mary, queen of Scots, at Carbeny' 
Hill and at Langside, but was afterwards one of her most stalwart 
supporters, being taken prisoner when defending Edinburgh 
castle in her interests in 1573 and probably dying in captivity. 
He belonged to an old and famous border family, an early member 
of which, Sir Alexander Home, was killed at the battle of Verneuil 
in 1424. This Sir Alexander was the father of Sir Alexander 
Home (d. 1456), warden of the marches and the founder of the 
family fortunes, who.se son, another Sir Alexander (d. 1491), 
was created a lord of parliament as I/)rd Home in 1473, being 
one of the band of nobles who defeated the forces of King James 
III. at the battle of Sauchieburn in 1488. Other distinguished 
members of the family were : the first lord s grandson and 
.succe.s.sor, Alexander, 2nd I^rd Home (d. 1506), chamberlain 
of Scotland ; and the latter's son, Alexander, 3rd lx)rd Home 
(d. 1516), a person of great importance during the reign of 
James IV., whom he served as chamberlain. He fought at 
Flodden, but before the death of the king he had led his men 
away to plunder. During the minority of the new king, James 
V., he was engaged in quarrelling with the regent, John Stewart, 
duke of Albany, and in intriguing with England. In September 
1516 he was seized, was charged with treachery and beheaded, 
his title and estates being restored to his brother George in 1522. 
George, who was killed in September 1547 during a skirmish 
just before the battle of Pinkie, was tJie father of .Alexander, 
the 5th lord. 

Alexander Home became 611 \ I.ord Home on his fatluT's death 
in August 1575, and tfiok part in many of the turbulent incidents 
which marked the reign of James VL He was warden of the 
east marches, and was often at variance with the Hepliurns, 
a rival border family whose head was the carl of Both well ; 
tie feud between the Homes and the Hepburns was an old one, 
and it was probably the main rcitson why Home's father, the 
5th lord, sided with the enemies of Mary during the period of 
her intimacy with Fiothwell. Home accompanied James to 
England in 1603 and was created earl of Home in 1605 ; he died 
in April 1619. 

llis son James, the 2nd earl, died childless in .1633 wdien his 
titles pa.ssed to a distant kinsman, Sir James Home of Colding- 
knows (d. j 666), a desc'cndant of the ist Lord Home. 'I'his 
earl was in the Scottish ranks at the liattle of Preston and lost 
his estates under the Commonwealth, but these vv-i*re restored 
to him in 1661. His de.scendant, William, the 8th earl (d. 1761) 
fought on the English side at Prestonpans. and from his brother 
Alexander, the 9th earl (d. 1786), the present earl of Horne 
is de.scended. In 1875 ('o.spatrick Alexander, the nth earl 
(1799-1881), was created a peer of the United Kingdom as 
Baron l)ougJa.s, and his son ('harles Alexander, the J2th earl 
(b. 1834), took the additional name of Douglas. 'Die principal 
strongholds of the Homes were Douglas castle in Haddington 
and Home castle in Berwickshire. 

See H. Drummond, Histories of Noble British I'amilies (J.S46). 

HOME, DANIEL DUNGLAS (1833-1886), Scottish .spiritualist, 
was bom near Edinburgh on the 20th of March 1833, his father 
being said to be a natural son of the loth earl of Home, and his 
mother a member of a family credited with second sight. He 
went with his mother to America, and on her death was adopted 
by an aunt. In the United States he came out as a spiritualistic 
medium, though, it should l>e noted, he never sought to make 
money out of his exhibitions. In 1855 he came to England and 
gave numerous seances, which were attended l)y many well- 
known people. Robert Browning, the poet, went to one of these, 
but without altering his contempt for spiritualism, and h<j 
suKsequently gave his impression of Home in the unflattering 
poem of “ Sludge the Medium ” (1864) ; Home, ncverthele.ss 
had many disciples, and gave stances at several European courts. 
He became a Roman Catholic, but was expelled from Rome as 
a sorcerer. In 1866 Mrs Lyon, a wealthy widow, adopte^l him 
as her son, and settled £60,000 upon him. Repenting, however, 
of her action, she brought a suit for the return of her money, 
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on the ground that it had been obtained by “^^piritual^ influence. 
It was held that the burden of establishing the vaKdity of the 
gift lay on Home, and as he failed to do so the case was decided 
against him. He continued, however, to give stances, mostly 
on the Continent, and in i87i appeared before the tsar of Russia 
and two Russian scientists, who attested the phenomena evoked. 
Returning to England he submitted to a series of experiments 
designed to test his pretensions before Professor (subsequently 
Sir William) Crookes, which the latter declared to be thoroughly 
genuine ; and Professor von Boutlerow, of the Russian Academy 
of Science, after witnessing a similar series of experiments, 
expressed the same opinion. Home published two volumes 
of Incidents of my Life and Lights^ and Shadows of Spiritualism, 
He married successively two well-connected Russian ladies. 
He died at Auteuil, France, on the 21st of June 1886. 

HOME, JOHN (1722-1808), Scottish dramatic poet, was bora 
on the 22nd of September 1722 at Leith, where his father, 
Alexander Home, who was distantly related to the earls of 
Home, filled the office of town-clerk. He was educated at the 
grammar school of his native town, and at the university of 
Edinburgh, where he graduated M,A. in 1742. Though he 
showed a fondness for the profession of arms, lie studied divinity, 
and was licensed by the presbytery of Edinburgh in 1745. In 
the same year he joined as a volunteer against the Pretender, 
and was taken prisoner at the battle of Falkirk (174b). With 
many others he was carried to the castle of Doune in Perthshire, 
but soon clfected his escape. In July 1746 Home was presented 
to the parish of Athelstaneford, Haddingtonshire, vacant by 
the death of Robert Blair, the author of The Grave, He had 
leisure to visit his friends and l)ecame especially intimate with 
David Hume who belonged to the same family as himself. His 
first play, Agis : a tragedy, founded on Plutarch's narrative, 
was finished in 1747. He took it to Ixindon and submitted it 
to Garrick for representation at Drury Lane, but it was rejected 
as unsuitable for the stage. The tragedy of Douglas was sug- 
gested to him by hearing a lady sing the ballad of Gil Mortice 
or Child Maurice (F. J. Child, Po>pular Ballads, ii, 263). The 
ballad supplied him with the outline of a simple and striking 
plot. After five years' labour he completed Ids play, which 
he took to I^ndon for Garrick’s opinion. It also was rejected, 
but on his return to Edinburgh his friends resolved that it 
should be brought out in that city. It was produced on the 
14th of December 1756 with overwhelming success, in spite 
of the opposition of the presbytery, who summoned Alexander 
Carlyle to answeu for having attended its representation. Home 
wisely resigned his charge in 1757, after a visit to London, where 
Douglas was brought out at (.’ovent Garden on the 14th of March. 
Peg Woffington played Lady Randolph, a part which found a 
later exponent in Mrs Siddons. David Hume summed up hi.s 
admiration for Douglas by saying that his friend possessed 
“ the true theatric genius of Shake.spearc and Otway, refined 
from the unhappy barbarism of the one and licentiousness of 
the other.” Gray, writing to Horace Walpole (August, 1757), 
said that the author “ seemed to have retrieved the true language 
of the stage, which has been lost for these hundred years,” but 
Samuel Johnson held aloof from the general enthusiasm, and 
averred that there were not ten good lines in the whole play 
(Boswell, Life, ed. Crokcr, 1848, p. 390). In j 758 Home liecame 
private secretary to Ixird Bute, then secretary of state, and was 
appointed tutor to^thc prince of WaJes ; and in 1760 his patron’s 
influence procured him a pension of £300 per annum and in 
1763 a sinecure worth another £300. Garrick produced Agis 
at Drury Lane on the 21st of Februar>" 1758. By dint of good 
acting and powerful support, according to Genest {Short Account 
&c., iv. 513 seq.), the pi^e kept the stage for eleven days,, but 
it was lamentably inferior to Douglas, In 1760 his tragedy, 
The Siege of Aquileia, was put on the stage, Garrick taking the 
part of Aemiliu^. In 1769 his tragedy of The Fated Diseamry 
had a run of nine nights ; Alonzo also (1773) had fair success 
in the representation ; but his last tragedy, Alfred (1778), was 
so coolly received that he gave up writing for the stage. In 
1778 he joined a regiment formed by the duke of Buccleuch. 
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He sustained severe injuries in a fall from horseback which 
permanently affected his brain, and was persuaded by his 
friends to retire. From 1767 he resided either at Edinburgh 
or at a villa which he built at Kilduff near his former p)ari3i. 
It was at this time that he wrote his History of the Rebellion of 
^745y which appeared in 1802. Home died at Mcrchistoii 
iknk, near Edinburgh, on the 5th of September 1808, in his 
eighty-sixth year. 

The Works of John Home were collected and published by Henry 
Mackeri/.ic in 1822 with "An Account of the Life and Writings 
of Mr John Home/* which also appeared separately in the same year, 
but several of his smaller poems seem to nave escaped the editor's 
observation. These are — '* The Fate of Caesar,** " Verses upon 
Inveraray,” ” Epistle to the Karl of Eglintoun,” ” l*rologue on the 
Birthday of the Prince of Wales, 1759 ** and several ” Epigrams,'* 
which are printed in Vol. ii. of Original Poems by Scottish Gentlemen 
(1762). See also Sir W. Scott, ” The LiCeafid Works of JoKaHome ” 
in the Quarterly Peview (June, 1827). Douglas is included in numer- 
ous collections of British drama. Voltaire ])uhlished his J,e Caffe, ou 
VEcossaise (1760), Londres (really Geneva), as a tran.slation from the 
work of Mr Hume, described as pasteur de V^glise d'Edimbourg, but 
Home seems to have taken no notice of the mystification. 

HpMEL, or Gomel, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Mogilev, and 132 m. by rail S.S.E. of the town of Mogilev, on 
the Sozh, a tributary of the Dnieper. Pop. (1900) 45,081. 
nearly half of whom are Jews. It is an important junction of 
the railways from Vilna to Odessa and from Orel to Poland, 
and is in steamer communication with Kiev and Mogilev. In 
front of Prince Paskevich’s castle stands an equestrian statue 
of the Polish general Joseph Poniatowski, and in the cathedral 
is the tomb of the chancellor Nikolai Petrovich Rumantsev, 
by ('anova. The town carries on a brisk trade in hops, corn 
and timber ; there are also paper-pulp mills and oil factories. 
Homel was founded in the 12th century, and after changing 
hands several times between l*oies and Russians was annexed 
to Russia in 1 772. In 1648 it suffered at the hands of the Cossack 
chieftain Bogdan Chmielnicki. 

HOME OFFICE, a principal government department in the 
United Kingdom, the creation of which dates from 1782, when 
the conduct of foreign affairs, which had previously been divided 
between the northern and southern secretaries, was handed 
over to the northern department (see Foreign Office). The 
home department retain^ control of Irish and colonial affairs, 
and of war business until 1794, when an additu)nal secretary 
of state was re-appointed. In j8oi the colonial business was 
transferred from the home department, which now attends only 
to domestic affairs. The head of the department, the principal 
secretary of state for home affairs, or home secretary, is a 
member of the government for the time being, and of the cabinet, 
receiving a salary of 3^5000 a year. He is the proper medium 
of communication between the sovereign and the subject, and 
receives petitions addressed to the crown. He is responsible 
for the maintenance of the king’s peace and attends to the 
admini.stration of criminal ju.stice, police and prisons, and 
through him the sovereign exercises his prerogative of mercy. 
Within hi.s department is the supervision of lunatic asylums, 
reformatories and industrial schools, and it is his duty to see 
after the internal well-being of the countr)^, to enforce the rules 
made for the health or safety of the community generally, 
and especially of those clas.ses employed in special trades or 
dangerous occupations. He is assisted by a permanent under- 
secretary, a parliamentary secretary and several assistant 
under-.secretaries . 

See Anson, Law and Custom of the ConsHtxition (1Q07). 

HOMER ^ ('Ofsrjpos)^ the great epic poet of Greece. Many of 
the works once attributed to him arc lost ; those which remain 
are the two great epics, the Iliad and the Odyssey, thirty-three 
Hymns, a mock epic (the Battle of the Frogs and Mice), and 
some pieces of a few lines each (the so-called Epigrams), 

Ancient Accounts of Homer . — Of the date of Homer probably 
no record, real or pretended, ever existed. Herodotus (ii. 53) 
maintains that Hesiod and Homer lived not more than 400 years 

* This article was thorouglily revised by Dr D. B. Monro before his 
death in 1905 ; a few points have since been added by Mr. T. W. 
Allen. 
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before his own time^ consequently not much before 850 b.c. 
Fresm the controversial tone in which he expresses himself it is 
evictent that others had made Homer more ancient ; and accord- 
ingly the dates given by later authorities, though very various, 
generally fall within the 10th and iitli centuries b^c. But none 
of these statements has any claim to the oharacter of external 
evidence. 

The extant lives of Homer (edited in Westermann’s Vilarum 
Scfiptores Graeci minores) are eight in number, including the 
piece called the Contest of Hesiod and Homer. The longest is 
written in the Ionic dialect, and bears the name of Herodotus, 
but is certainly spurious. In all probability it belongs to the 
time which was fruitful beyond all otliers in literary forgeries, 
viz. the 2nd century of our era.' The other lives are certainly not 
more ancient. Their chief value consists in the curious short 
poems or fragments of verse which they have preserved — the 
so-called Epigrams, which used to be printed at the end of 
editions of Homer. These are easily recognized as “ Popular 
Rhymes,’" a form of folk-lore to be met with in most countries, 
treasured by the people as a kind of proverbs.- In the Homeric 
epigrams the interest turns sometimes on the characteristics 
of particular localities — Smyrna and Cyme {Epigr. iv.), Erythrae 
(Epigr. vi., vii.), Mt. Ida (Epigr. x.), Neon Teichos (Epigr. i.); 
others relate to certain trades or oc'cupations — potters {Epigr. 
xiv.), sailors, fislicrmen, goat herds, &c. Some may be fragments 
of longer poems, but evidently tliey are not the work of any 
one poet. The fa<!t that they were all ascribed to Homer merely 
means that they belong to a period in the history of the Ionian 
and Aeolian colonies when “ Homer ” was a name which drew 
to itself all ancient and popular verse. 

Again, comparing the “ epigrams ” with the legends and 
anecdotes told in the Lives of Homer, we can hardly doubt that 
they were the chief source from which these lives were 
derived. Thus in Epigr. iv, we find a blind p^xit, a native of 
Aeolian Smyrna, througli which flows the water of the sacred 
Meles. Here is doubtless the source of the chief incident of the 
Herodotean life — the birth of Homer “ Son of the Meles.” The 
epithet Aeolian implies high antiquity, inasmuch as according 
to Herodotus Smyrna became Ionian about 688 b.c. Naturally 
the lonians had their own version of the story — a version which 
made Homer come out with the first Athenian colonists. 

The same line of argument may be extended to the Hymns, 
and even to some of the lost works of the post-TIomeric or 
so-called “ Cyclic ” poets. 'I'hus : — 

1. The hymn to the Delian Apollo ends with an address of 
the poet to his audience. When any stranger comes and asks 
who is the sweetest singer, they are to answer with one voice, 
the “ blind man that dwells in rociiy (liios ; his songs deserve 
the prize for all time to come.” 'Ihucydidcs, who quotes this 
passage to show the ancient character of the Delian festival, 
seems to have no doubt of the Homeric authorship of the hymn. 
Hence we may most naturally account for the belief that Homer 
was a Chian. 

2. The Margiies — ^a humorous poem which kept its ground 
as the reputed work of Homer clown to the time of ArisUitk* — 
began with the words, ” There came to Colophon an old man, 
a divine singer, servant of the Muses and AfK)llo.” Hence 
doubtless the claim of (V)lophon to be the native city of Homer- 
a claim supported in the early times of Homeric learning by the 
Colophonian poet and grammarian Antimachus. 

3. The poem called the Cypria was said to have been given 
by Homer to Stasinus of ('yprus as a daughter’s dowry. The 
connexion with Cyprus appears further in the predominance given 
in the poem to Aphrodite. 

4. The Little Iliad and the Phocais, according to the Herodotean 
life, were composed by Homer when he lived at Phocaea with 
a certain Thestorides, who carried them off to Chios and there 
gained fame by reciting them as his own. The name Thestorides 
occurs in Epigr. v. 

* See a paper in the Diss. Philol. Halenses, ii. 07*210. 

*“* Compare the Popular Rhymes of Scotland, published by Robert 
Chambers. 
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5. A similar story was told about the i)aem called the Taking 
of Oechalia (Ot^^aA-tav AAoktis), the subject of which was one 
of the exploits of Heracles. It passed under the name of C'reo- 
phylus, a friend or (as some said) a son-in-law of Homer ; but 
it was generally believed to have been in fact the work of the 
poet himself. 

6. Finally the Thebaid always counted a.s the work of Homer. 
As to the Epigoni, which carried on the Theban story, some 
doubt seems to have been felt. 

These imiications render it probable that the stories connecting 
Homer with different cities and islands grew up after his poems 
had bepme known and famous, especially in the new and 
ffourishing colonies of Aeolis and Ionia. The contention for 
Homer, in short, began at a time when his real history was lost, 
and he had become a sort of mythical figure, an “ eponymous 
hero,” or personification of a great school of poetry. 

An interesting confirmation of this view from the negative 
side is furnished by the city which ranked as chief among the 
Asiatic colonies of Greece, viz. Miletus. No legend claims for 
Miletus even a visit from Homer, or a share in the authorship of 
any Homeric poem. Yet Arctinus of Miletus was said to have 
been a ” disciple of Homer,” and was certainly one of the earliest 
and most considerable of the “ (Cyclic ” poets. His Aethiopis 
was composed as a sequel to the Iliad ; and the structure and 
general character of his poems show that he took the Iliad as 
his model. Yet in his case wc find no trace of the disputed 
authorship which is so common with other ” Cyclic ” poems. 
How has this come about ? Why have tlie works of Arctinus 
escaped tlie attraction which drew to the name of Homer su('h 
epics as the Cypria, the Liille Iliad, the Thebaid, the Epigoni, 
the Taking of Oechalia and the Pkocais. The most obvious 
account of the matter is that Arctinus was never so far forgotten 
that his poems became the subject of dispute. We seem through 
him to obtain a glimpse, of an early post-Homeric age in Tunia, 

I wJum ti)e immexiiate disciples and successors of Homer were 
distintrt figures in a trustworthy tradition— when they had not 
yet merged their individuality in the legendary ” Homer” of the 
Epic Cyde. 

Recitatim of the Poems. — The recitation of epic poetry was 
called in historical times “ rhapsody ” {jjaxfui^La), The word 
is post-Homeric, but was known to Iflndar, who gives 
two differc nt explanations of it — “ singer of si itched verse ” 
{fMiTTtiw €VcW and ” singer with the wand ” (/MA/iixJs). 

Of the.se the first is etymologically correct (except that it should 
rather be “ stitcher of verse ”) ; the second was suggested by 
the fact, for which there is early evidence, that the reciter was 
accustomed to hold a wand in his hand- perhap.s, like the 
.sceptre in the Homeric assembly, as a symbol of the right to a 
hearing.^ 

'I'he first notices of rhapsody meets us at Sicyon, in the reign 
of Qeisthenes (600- 560 b.c.), who “ put down the rhapsodists 
on account of the poems of Homer, becau.se they are ail about 
Argos and the Argive.s ” (Hdl. v, 67). 'i'his description applies 
very well to the Iliad, in which Argos and Argives occur on 
almost every page. It may have suited the Thebaid still better, 
but there is no need to understand it only of that p(ieni, as Grote 
does. The incident shows that the poems (jf the Ionic Homer had 
gained in the 6th century b.c., and in the Doric parts of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, the ascendancy, the nalional importance and the 
almost canonical character which they ever afterwards retained. 

At Athens there was a law that the Homeric poems should be 
recited (paif/^^^dcrOtLi) on every occasion of the Panathenaea. 
This law is appealed to as an especial glory of Athens by the 
orator Lycurgus {Leocr. 102). Perhaps therefore the custom 
of public recitation was exceptional,'* and unfortunately we do 
iu)t know when or by whom it was introduced. The Platonic 
dialogue Hipparchus attributes it to Hipparchus, son of Peisi.s- 
tratus. This, however, is part of the historical romance of 

* Compare the branch of myrtle at an Athenian feast (Aristoph., 
NuIk , 1364). 

The Iliad was also recited at the £e.stival of the Braurouia, at 
Brauron in Attica (Hcsych; s.v. Pf>avpu)vioi%). 
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which the dialogue mainly consists. The author makes (p>erhaps 
wilfully) all the mistakes about the family of Peisistratus which 
Thucydides notices in a well-known passage (vi. 54-59)* 
point, however, the writer's testimony is valuable. He tells us 
that the law required the rhapsodists to recite “ taking each 
other up in order iwoXyipfm as they still do.” This 

recurs in a different form in the statement of Diogenes Laertius 
(i. 2. 57) that Solon made a law that the poems should be recited 
“ with prompting ” («$ vvofioky^). The question as between 
Solon and Hipparchus cannot be settled ; but it is at least clear 
that a due order of recitation was secured by the presence of 
a person cliarged to give the rhapsodists their cue (wro^aXA.^v). 
It was necessary, of course, to divide the poem to be recited into 
parts, and to compel each contending rhapsodist to take the part 
assigned to him. Otherwise they would have chosen favourite 
or show passages. 

The practice of poets or rhapsodists contending for the prize 
at the great religious festivals is of considerable antiquity, 
though apparently post-Homeric. It is brought vividly before us 
in the Hymn to Apollo (see the passage mentioned above), 
and in two Hymns to Aphrodite (v. and ix.). The latter of these 
may evidently be taken to belong to Salamis in Cyprus and the 
festival of the Cyprian Aphrodite, in the same way that the 
Hymn to Apollo belongs to Delos and the Delian gathering. 
The earliest trace of such contests is to be found in the story 
of Thamyris, the Thracian singer, who boasted that he could 
conquer even the Muses in song {IL ii. 594 ff.). 

Much has been made in this part of the subject of a family 
or clan (yci^os) of Homeridae in the island of Chios. On the one 
hand, it seemed to follow from the existence of such a family that 
Homer was a mere “ eponymus,” or mythical ancestor ; on the 
other hand, it became easy to imagine the Homeric poems 
handed down orally in a family whose hereditary occupation it 
was to recite them, possibly to add new episodes from time to 
time, or to combine their materials in new ways, as their poetical 
gifts permitted. But, although there is no reason to doubt the 
existence of a family of Homeridae,” it is far from certain that 
they had anything to do with Homeric poetr)^ The word 
occurs first in Pindar (Nem, 2. 2), who applies it to the rhapso- 
dists (^OfiTjfUSaL paiTTMv iiriiiiv doiSoi). On this a scholiast says 
that the name “ Homeridae ” denoted originally descendants 
of Homer, who sang his poems in succession, but afterwards was 
applied to rhapsodists who did not claim descent from him. 
He adds that there w’as a famous rhapsodist, Cynaethus of 
C'hios, who was said to be the author of the Hymn to Apollo, and 
to have first recited Homer at Syracuse about the 69th Olympiad. 
Nothing here connects the Homeridae with Chios. The state- 
ment of the scholiast is evidently a mere inference from the 
patronymic form of the word. If it proves anything, it proves 
that Cynaethus, who was a Chian and a rhapsodist, made no 
claim to Homeric descent. On the other hand our knowledge of 
Chian Homeridae comes chiefly from the lexicon of Harpocration, 
where we are told that Acusilaus and Hellanicus said that they 
were so called from the poet ; whereas Seleuciis pronounced 
this to be an error. Strabo also says that the Chians put forward 
^the Homeridae as an argument in support of their claim to 
'Homer. These Homeridae, then, belonged to Chios, but there 
is no indication of their being rhapsodists. On the contrary, 
Plato and other Attic vrriters use the word to include interpreters 
and admirers -in ^short, the whole “spiritual kindred” — of 
Homer. And although we hear of “ descendants of Creophylus ” 
as in possession of the Homeric poems, there is no similar story 
about descendants of Homer himself. Such is the evidence on 
which so many inferences are based. 1 

The result of the notices now collected is to show that the 
early history of epic recitation consists of (i) passages in the 
Homeric hymns showing that poets contended for the prize at 
the great festivals, (2) the passing mention in Herodotus of 
rhapsodists at Sicyon, and (3) a law at Athens, of unknown 
date, regulating the recitation at the Panathenaea. Let us now 
compare these data with the account given in the Homeric poems. ; 
The word “ rhapsode ” does not yet exist ; we hear only of the i 


“ singer ” (doiSos), who does not carry a wand or laurel-branch, 
but the lyre (<l> 6 pfiiy^)^ with which he accompanies his “ song.'' 
In the Iliad even the epic “ singer ” is not met with. It is 
Achilles himself who sings the stories of heroes (xAca dv^pm) 
in his tent, and Patroclus is waiting {respondere paraius), to 
take up the song in his turn (//. ix. 191). Again we do not hear 
of poetical contests (except in the story of Thamyris already 
mentioned) or of recitation of epic poetry at festivals. The 
Odyssey gives us pictures of two great houses, and each has its 
singer. The song is on a subject taken from the Trojan war, at 
some point chosen by the singer himself, or by his hearers. 
Phemius pleases the suitors by singing of the calamitous return of 
the Greeks ; Demodocus sings of a quarrel between Ulysses and 
Achilles, and afterwards of the wooden horse and the capture 
of Troy. 

It may be granted that the author of the Odyssey can hardly 
have been just such a singer as he him.self describes. The songs 
of Phemius and Demodocus are too short, and have too much 
the character of improvisations. Nor is it necessary to suppose 
that epic poetry, at the time to which the picture in the Odyssey 
belongs, was confined to the one type represented. Yet in 
several respects the conditions under which the singer finds himself 
in the house of a chieftain like Odysseus or Alcinous are more 
in harmony with the character of Homeric poetry than those of 
the later rhapsodic contests. The subdivision of a poem like 
the Iliad or Odyssey among different and necessarily unequal 
performers must have been injurious to the effect. The highly 
theatrical manner of recitation which was fostered by the spirit 
of competition, and by the example of the stage, cannot have 
done justice to the even movement of the epic style. It is nf)t 
certain indeed that the practice of reciting a long poem by the 
agency of several competitors was ancient, or that it prevailed 
elsewhere than at Athens ; but as rhapsodists were numerous, 
and popular favour throughout Greece became more and more 
confined to one or two great works, it must have become almost 
a necessity. That it was the mode of recitation contemplated 
by the author of the Iliad or Odyssey it is impossible to believe. 

The difference made by substituting the wand or branch of 
laurel for the lyre of the Homeric singer is a .slighter one, though 
not without significance. Ihe recitation of the Hesiodic poems 
was from the first unaccompanied by the lyre, i.e. they were 
confessedly said, not sung ; and it was natural that the example 
should be extended to Homer. For it is difficult to believe that 
the Homeric poems were ever “ sung ” in the strict sense of the 
word. We can only suppose that the lyre in the hands of the 
epic poet or reciter was in reality a piece of convention, a sur- 
vival ” from the stage in which narrative poetry had a lyrical 
character. Probably the poets of the Homeric scliool — that 
which dealt with war and adventure — were the genuine descend- 
ants of minstrels whose “ lays ” or “ ballads ” were the amuse- 
ment of the feasts in an e.arlier heroic age : whereas the Hesiodic 
compositions were non-lyrical from the first, and were only in 
verse because that was the universal form of literature. 

It seems, then, that if we imagine Homer as a singer in a royal 
house of the Homeric age, but with more freedom regarding the 
limits of his subject, and a more tranquil audience than is allowed 
him in the rapid movement of the Odyssey, wt shall probably 
not be far from the truth. 

Time and Place of Homer. — The oldest direct references to 
the Iliad and Odyssey are in Herodotus, who quotes from both 
poems (ii. 53). The quotation from the Iliad is of interest 
because it is made in order to show that Homer supported the 
story of the travels of Paris to Egypt and Sidon (whereas the 
Cyclic poem called the Cypria ignored them), and also because 
the part of the Iliad from which it comes is cited as the “ Aristeia 
of Diomede.” This was therefore a recognized part of the poem. 

The earliest mention of the name of Homer is found in a 
fragment of the philosopher Xenophanes (of the 6th century 
B.C., or possibly earlier), who complains of the false notions 
implanted through the teaching of Homer. The pas.sage shows, 

I not merely that Homer was well known at Colophon in the time 
i of Xenophanes, but also that the great advance in moral and 
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religious ideas which forced Plato to banish Homer from his 
republic had made itself felt in the days of the early Ionic 
philosophers. 

Failing external testimony, the time and place of the Homeric 
poems can only be determined (if at all) by internal evidence. 
This is of two main kinds : (a) evidence of histor>% consisting 
in a comparison of the political and social condition, the 
geography, the institutions, the manners, arts and ideas of 
Homer with those of other times ; (b) evidence of language, 
consisting in a comparison with later dialects, in respect of 
grammar and vocabulary. To these may be added, as occasion- 
ally of value, (c) much evidence of the direct influence of Homer 
upon the subsequent course of literature and art. 

(a) The political condition of Greece in the earliest times 
known to history is separated from the Greece of Homer by an 
interval which can hardly be overestimated. The great national 
names are different : instead of Achaeans, Argives, Danai, we 
find Hellenes, subdivided into Dorians, lonians, Aeolians — 
names either unknown to Homer, or mentioned in terms more 
significant than silence. At the dawn of Greek history Mycenae 
is no longer the seat of empire; new empires, polities and 
civilizations have grown up — Sparta with its military discipline, 
Delphi with its religious supremacy, Miletus with its commerce 
and numberless colonies, Aeolis and Ionia, Sicily and Magna 
Graecia. 

While the political centre of Homeric Greece is at Mycenae, 
the real centre is rather to be found in Boeotia. The Catalogue 
of the Ships begins with Boeotia ; the list of Boeotian towns is 
much the longest ; and they sail, not from the bay of Argos, 
but from the Boeotian harbour of Aulis. This position is not 
due to its chiefs, who are all of inferior rank. The importance of 
Boeotia for Greek civilization is further shown by the ancient 
worship of the Muses on Mount Helicon, and the fact that the 
oldest poet whose birthplace was known was the Boeotian 
Hesiod. Next to Boeotia and the neighbouring countries, it 
appears that the Peloponnesus, Crete and Thessaly were the 
most important seats of Greek population. 

In the Peloponnesus the face of things was completely altered 
by the Dorian conquest, no trace of which is found in Homer. 
The only Dorians known in Homer are those that the Odyssey 
(xix. 177) places in Crete. It is difficult to connect them with the 
Dorians of history. 

The eastern shores of the Aegean, which the earliest historical 
records represent to us as the seat of a brilliant civilization, giving 
way before the advance of the great military empires (Lydia 
and afterwards Persia), are almost a blank in Homer's map. 
The line of settlements can he traced in the Catalogue from 
Crete to Rhodes, and embraces the neighbouring islands of Cos 
and Calymnos. The colonization of Rhodes by Tlepolemus is 
related { 11 . ii. 661 fT.), and seems to mark the farthe.st point 
reached in the Homeric age. Between Rhodes and the Troad 

Homer knows of but one city, Miletus which is a Carian ally 

of Troy —and the mouth of one river, the Cayster. Even the 
Cyclades — Naxos, Paros, Melos — are unknown to the Homeric 
world. The disposition of the Greeks to look to the west for the 
centres of religious feeling appears in the mention of Dodona and 
the Dodonaean Zeus, put in the mouth of the Thessalian Achilles. 

To the north we find the Thracians, known from the stories 
of Thamyris the singer { 11 . ii. 595), and Lyciirgus, the enemy of 
the young god Dionysus {Tl. vi. 130). Here the Trojan empire 
begins. It does not appear, however, that the Trojans are thought 
of as people of a different language. As this is expressly said of 
the C^rians, and of the Trojan allies who were “ summoned from 
afar," the contrary rather is implied regarding IVoy itself. 

The mixed type of government described by Homer con- 
sisting of a king guided by a council of elders, and bringing all 
important resolutions before the assembly of the fighting men — 
does not seem to have been universal in Indo-European com- 
munities, but to have grown up in many different parts of the 
world under the stress of similar conditions. The king is the 
commander in war, and the office probably owed its exi.stence to : 
military necessities. It is not surrounded with any special ; 


sacredness. There were ruling families, laying claim to divine 
descent, from whom the king was naturally chosen, but his own 
fitness is the essence of his title. The aged Laertes is set aside ; 
the young Telemachus does not succeed as a matter of course. 
Nor a^ any very definite rights attached to the office. Each 
tribe in the army before Troy was commanded by its own king 
(or kings) ; but Agamemnon was supreme, and was “ more a 
king " (/^r^iXciVcpos') than any other. The assembly is summoned 
! on all critical occasions, and its approval is the ultimate sanction. 
A king therefore stands in almost as much need of oratory as of 
warlike skill and prowess. Even the division of the spoil is not 
made in the Iliad by Agamemnon, but by “ the Achaeans ” 
(i/. i. 162, 368). The taking of Hriseis from Achilles was an 
arbitrary act, and against all rule and custom. The council 
is more difficult to understand. The elders " {ykpovrt%) of the 
Iliad are the same as the subordinate “ kings " ; they are 
summoned by Agamemnon to his tent, and form a small council 
of nine or ten persons. In Troy we hear of elders of the people 
{S'tffioykpovTe^) who are with Priam, and are men past the 
military age. So in Ithaca there are elders who have not gone to 
Troy with the army. It would seem therefore that the meeting 
in Agamemnon's tent was only a copy or adaptation of the true 
constitutional “ council of elders," which indeed was essentially 
unfitted for the purposes of military .service. The king’s palace, 
if we may judge from Tiryns and Mycenae, was usually in a stn ng 
.situation on an “ acropolis." In the later limes of democracy the 
acropolis was reserved for the temples of the principal gods. 

Priesthood in Homer is found in the case of particular temples, 
where an officer is naturally wanted to take charge of the sacred 
inclosure and the sacrifices offered within it. It is perhajis an 
accident that we do not hear of priests in I thaca. Agamemnon 
performs sacrifice himself, not becau.se a priestly character was 
attached to the kingly office, but simply because he was “ master 
in his own house." 

The conception of " law " is foreign to Homer. The later 
word.s for it {vn/ios, fn/rpn) arc unknown, and the terms which 
he uses and Oifus) mean merely “ custom.” Judicial 

functions are in the hands of the elders, who " have to do with 
suits" (^iKacrn-oAo/,), and "uphold judgments" {OifUfTruf; 
tipi arm). On such matters as the compensation in cases of 
homicide, it is evident that there were no rules, but merely a 
feeling, cnated by use and wont, that the relatives of the slain 
man should be willing to accept payment. The sense of anger 
which follows a violation of custom has the name of " Nemesis " 
— righteous displeasure. 

As there is no law in Homer, so there is no morality. I'hat 
is to say, there are no general principles of action, and no wf>rds 
which indicate that acts have been classified as good or Intd, 
right or wrong. Moral jedingj indeed, existed and was denoted 
by " Aidos ” ; but the numerous meanings of this word — shame, 
veneration, pity — show how rudimentary the idea was. And 
when we look to practicti we find that cruel and even treach(.Tous 
deeds are spoken of without the least .sense that they deserve 
censure. The heroes of Homer are hardly more moral agents 
than the giants and enchanters of a fairy tale. 

The religious ideas of Homer differ in some important points 
from those of later Greece. The Apolk) of the lltad has the 
character of a local Asiatic deity— " ruler of Chryse and goodly 
Cilia and Tenedos." He may be compared with the ( larian 
and the Lycian god, but he is unlike the Apollo of Dorian times, 
the " deliverer " and giver of oracles. Again, the worship of 
Dionysus, and of Demeter and Persephone, is mainly or wholly 
post-Homeric. The greatest difference, however, lies in the 
absence of hero-worship from the Homeric order of things. 
Castor and Poly deuces, for instance, are simply brothers of 
Helen who died before the expedition to Troy (//. ui. 243.) 

The military tactics of Homer belong to the age when the 
chariot was the principal engine of warfare. Cavalry is unknown, 
and the battles are mainly decided by the prowess of the chiefs. 
The use of the trumpet is also later. It has been supposed 
indeed that the art of riding was known in Homer’s own time, 
because it occurs in comparisons. But the riding which he 





^describes { 11 . xv. 679) is a mere exhibition of skill, such as we may 
see in a modern circus. And though he mentions the trumpet 
{ll. xviiL 21x9), there is nothing to show that it was used, as in 
historical times, to give the sigW for the charge. 

The chief industries of llomeric times are those of the c^penter 
{r€Krii}v), the worker in leather (cricuToTo/x,os), the smith or 
worker in metal (x^Akcws) — whose implements are the hammer 
and pincers — and the potter (K€pafi€i'<s) ; also spinning and 
weaving, which were carried on by the women. The fine arts 
are represented by sculpture in relief, carving in wood and ivory, 
embroidery. Statuary is later ; it appears to have come into 
existence in the 7 th century, about the time when casting in 
metal was invented by Rhoecus of Samos- In general, as was 
well shown by A. S. Murray,* Homeric art does not rise above the 
stage of decoration, applied to objects in common use ; while 
in point of style it is characterized by a richness and variety 
of ornament which is in the strongest contrast to the simplicity 
of the l>est periods. It is the work, in short, not of artists but of 
skilled workmen ; the ideal artist is '' Daedalus,'* a name which 
implies mechanical skill and intricate workmanship, not beauty 
of design. 

One art of the highest importance remains. The question 
whether writing was known in the time of Homer was raised in 
antiquity, .and has l)een debated with especial eagerness ever 
since the appearance of Wolf’s Prolegomena. In this case we 
have to consider not merely the indications of the poems, but 
also the external evidence which we possess regarding the use 
of writing in Greece. TJiis latter kind of evidence is much more 
considerable now than it was in Wolf’s time. (See Writing 
elsewhere in these volumes.) 

The oldest known stage of the Greek alpJiabet appears to be 
represented by inscriptions of the islands of Thera, Melos and 
Crete, which are referred to tlie 40th Olympiad (620 b.c.). The 
oldest specimen of a distinctively Ionian alphabet is the famous 
inscription of the mercenaries of Psammetichus, in Upper Egypt, 
as to which the only doubt is whether the Psammetichus in 
question is the first or the second, and consequently whether 
the inscription is to be dated 01 , 40 or 01 . 47. Considering that 
the divergence of two alphabets (like the difference of two 
dialects) requires both time and familiar use, we may gather 
from these facts that writing was well known in Greece early in 
the 7th century b.c.- 

Tlic rise of prose composition in the 6th century B.c. has 
been thought to mark the time when memory was practically 
superseded by writing as a means of preserving literature — 
the earlier use of letters l^eing confined to short documents, 
such us lists of names, treaties, laws, &c. This conclusion, 
however, is by no means necessary. It may be that down to 
comparatively late times poetry was not commonly read, but 
was recited from memory. But tlie question i.s — From what 
time are we to suppose that the preservation of long poems was 
generally secured by the existence of written copies ? Now, 
without counting the llomeric poems — which doubtless liad 
exceptional advantages in their fame and popularity— we find 
a body of literature dating from the 8th century b.c. to which 1 
tlie theory of oral transmission is surely inapplicable. In the I 
Trojan cycle alone we know of the two epics of Arctinus, the 
Little Iliad of I.,esches, the Cypria, the Nostoi. The Theban 
cycle is represented by the Thebaid (which Callinus, who was ! 
of the 7th century, ascribed to Homer) and the Epigoni. Other 
ancient epics — ancient enough to have passed under tlie name 
of Homer — are the Taking of Oechalia, and the Phoedis. Again, 
there are the numerous works attributed to Hesiod and other 

* CofUemporary Ri'vicw, vol. xxiii. p. 218 li. 

® The fact tliat the Phoenician Van (f) was retained in the Greek 
alphabets, anti the vowel v added, shows that when the alphabet was 
introduced the sound denoted by F was srtUl in full vigour. Other- 
wise F would have been used for the vowel e, just as the Phoenician 
consonant Yod became the vowel t. But in the Ionic dialect the 
sound of F died out soon after Homer's lime, if indeed it was still 
pronounced then. It seems probable therefore that the introduction I 
of the alphabet is not later than the composition of the Homeric 
poems. 1 


poetsof the didactic, mythological and quasi-historical schools^ 
Eumelus of Corinth, Qnaethon of Sparta, Agios of Troezcfn, and 
many more. The preservation of this vast mass can only be 
attributed to writing, which must therefore have been in use for 
two centuries or more before there was any considerable prose 
literature. Nor is this in itself improbable. 

The further question, whether the Iliad and Odyssey were 
originally written, is much more difficult. External evidence 
does not reach back so far, and the interna] evidence is curiously 
indecisive. The only passage which can be interpreted as a 
reference to writing occurs in the story of Bellerophon, told by 
Glaucus in the sixth book of the Iliad. Proetus, king of Corinth, 
sent Bellerophon to his father-in-law the king of Lycia, and gave 
him “ baneful tokens ’’ {tryfuiTa X.vyfid, i.e. tokens which were 
message of death), scratching on a folded tablet many spirit- 
destroying things, and bade him show this to his father-in-law, 
that he might perish.” The king of Lycia asked duly (on the 
tenth day from the guest's coming) for a token (yree 

and then knew what Proetus wished to be done. In 
this aocount there is nothing to show exactly how the message 
of Proetus was expressed. The use of writing for the purpose of 
the token between “guest-friends” {tessera hospitalis) is certainly 
very ancient. Mommsen {Rom. Forsch. i. 338 fl.) aptly com- 
pares the use in treaties, which are the oldest species of public 
documents. But we may suppo.se that tokens of some kind — 
like the marks which the Greek chiefs make on the lots {li. vii. 
175 ff.)*— were in use before writing was known. In any system 
of signs there were doubtless means of recommending a friend, 
or giving warning of the presence of an enemy. There is no 
diflicuRy, therefore, in understanding the message of Proetus 
without alphabetical writing. But, on the other hand, there 
is no reason for so understanding it. 

If the language of Homer is so ambiguous where the use 
of writing would naturally be mentioned, we cannot expect to 
find more decisive references elsewhere. Arguments have been 
founded upon the descriptions of the blind singers in the Odyssey, 
with their songs inspired directly by the Muse ; upon the appeals 
of the poet to tlie Muses, especially in such a place as the opening 
of the Catalogue ; upon the Catalogue itself, which is a kind of 
historical document put into verse to help the memory j upon 
the shipowner in the Odyssey, who has “ a good memory for his 
cargo,” &c. It may be answered, however, tliat much of Uiis 
is traditional, handed down from the time when all poetry was 
unwritten. Moreover it is one thing to recognize that a literature 
is essentially oral in its form, characteristic of an age which 
one of hearing rather than of reading, and quite another to liold 
that the same literature was preserved entirely by oral trans- 
mission. 

The result of these various considerations seems to be tliat 
the age which wc may call the Homeric — the age which is brought 
before us in vivid outlines in the Iliad Odyssey — lies beyond 

the earliest point to which history enables us to penetrate. 
And so far as we can draw any conclusion as to the author 
(or authors) of the two poems, it is that the whole debate between 
the cities of Acolis and Ionia was wide of tlie mark. The author 
of the Iliad, at least, was evidently a European Greek who 
lived before the colonization of Asia Minor ; and the claims 
of the Asiatic cities mean no more than that in the days of their 
prosperity these were the chief seats of the fame of Homer. 

This is perliaps the place to consider w’hcthej* the poems are to lie 
regarded as possessing in any degree tlie character of historical 
record, llie question is one which in the absence of satisfactory 
criteria will generally be decided by taste and predilection. A few 
suggestions, however, may be made. 

I. The events of the Iliad take place in a real locality, the general 
features of which are kept steadily in view. There is no doubt 
about Sigeum and Rhoeteum,or the river Scamander, or the islands 
Imbros, I.emnos and Tenedos. It is at least remarkable that a legend 
of the national interest of the “ tale of Troy ” should be so definitely 
locali 7 .ed, and that in a district which was never famous as a seat of 
Grc?ek population. It may be urged, too, that tlu^ .story of the Jliad 
is singularly free from the exaggerated and Tnai vcllous character 
which lielongs as a rule to the legends of primitive peoples. The 
apple of discord, the arrows of Philoctetes, the invulnerability of 
Achilles, and similar fancies, arc the additions of later poets. This 
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sobriety, however, belongs not to the whole //hVui, but to the events 
and characters of the war. Such figures as Bellerophon, Niobe, the 
Amazons, which are tliought of as traditions from an earlier genera- 
tion, show the marvellous element at work. 

2. Certain persons and events in the story have a distinctly 
mythical stamp. Helen is a figure of this kind. There was another 
story according to whicli she was carried off by Theseus, and re- 
covc^red her brothers the Dioscuri. There are even traces of a 
third version, in which the Messenian twins, Idas and I^ynceus, 
appear. 

3. The analogy of the French epic, the Chanson de Roland, 
favours U)o lx;lief that there was sonic nucli^us of fact. The defeat 
of Roncevaux was really suffered by a part of Charlemagne’s army. 
But the Saracen army is purely mythical, the true enemy having 
been the Gascons. If similarly we leave, as historical, the plain of 
Troy, and the name Agamemnon, we sliall perhaps not be far wrong. 

{b) The dialect of Homer is an early or “ primitive ” form of 
the language which we know as that of Attica in the classical 
age of Greek literature. The proof of this proposition is to be 
obtained chiefly by comparing the grammatical formation and 
the isyntax of Homer with those of Attic. The comparison of 
the vocabulary is in the nature of things less conclusive on the 
question of date. It would be impossible to give the evidence 
in full without writing a Homeric grammar, but a few specimens 
may be of interest. 

1. The first aorisl in Greek being a “ weak *' tense, i.c. formed 

by a suffix (-iri), whereas the second aorist is a " strong '* tense, 
distinguished by the form of the root-syllable, we expect to find a 
con.stant tendency to diminish the number of second aorists in use. 
No new sccon<l aorists, we may he sure, were formed any more than 
new *' strong " tenses, such as came or can be formed in 

Knglish. Now in Homer there are upwards of 80 .second aorists 
(not reckoning aorists of " Verbs in /it,” such as wliereas 

in ali Attic prose not more than 30 are found. In this point therefore 
the Homeric language is manifestly older. In .Attic poets, it is true, 
the number of such norists is much larger tlinn in prose. But lujre 
again we find that ihe>' bear witne.ss to Homer. Of tin; poetical 
aori.sts in Attic the lare.cr pari are aKso Homeric. Otlu'rs are not 
really Attic at ail, but borrowed from earlier At*olic and Doric 
jHietiy. Tt is plain, in .short, that the later ])oelical voealmlary was 
weparated from that of pro.se mainly by the forms which the influence 
of TTomer had .saved from being forgotten. 

2. While llic whole (:la.ss of " strong ” aorisi.s diminished, ccrtiiin 

smaller groups in the cla.ss di.sappcaretl altogetlier. 'rhus we find in 
Homer, but not in the later language : 

(/>) 1'lie second aorist middle without tlie “ thematic ” t or o : its 
was struck : perished : AX-ro , leaped. 

(b) The aorisl formed i)y reduplication : as 5 / 6 aei', taught ; 
\e\ap4atfai, to seise. 'Fhese constitute a di.stinc1 formation, generally 
with a “ causative ” meaning; the .solitary Attic specimen is ijyayop. 

3. It had long been known that tlie siibjuruTive in Homer often 

takes a short vowel (e.g. in the plural, -ofiev, -ere instead of -icfitr, 
■‘TjTf., and in the Mid. -o/xai, &c. instead of -wfiai, 'J'his was 

generally said to be done by " ]K)eti{' licence,” or metri gratia. In 
fact, however, the Homeric subjuindive is cilmost quite ” regular,” 
though the rule which it obeys is a dilfc.Tent one from the Attic. It 
may be summed up by saying that the subjunctive takes w or ?; when 
the indicative has 0 or e, and not otherwisi*. Thus Homer has 
X-fiev, u>e go, i' let us go. The hitcT t Avas at first a solecism, 

an attem])t to conjugate a ” verb in ” like the ” verbs in w.” 
It will be evident that under this rule the perfect and first aorist 
subjunctive should always tcike a .short vowel ; and this accordingly 
is the case, with very few exceptions. 

4. The article (6, ij, rb) in Homer is chiefly u.sed as an independent 
pronoun {he, she, it), a use which in Attic appears only in a few com- 
binations (such as 6 fxh ... 6 the one . . . the other). This differ- 
ence is paraTlel tf) the relation between the Tat in iUc and the article 
of the Romance languages. 

5. The prepositions offer scv'eral points of comparison. What the 
grammarians called ” tm<?sis,” the .stparation of the pre]Hisilion from 
the verb with w'hii;h it is compounded, is peculiar to Homer. The 
true account of the matter is that in Homer the place of the ]Are- 
pcjsition is not rigidly fixed, as it was afterwards. Again, ” with ” 
is in Homer obv (witli the dative), in Attic prose gerd with the 
•genitive. Here Attic poetry is intermediate ; the use of avr is 
rntainod as a xnece of poetical tradition. 

5 . In addition to the particle 6 .v, Homer has another, xcf, hardly 
distinguishable in meaning. Tlie Homeric uses of dv and kcv arc 
different in several respects from the Attic, the general result being 
that the Homeric syntax is more elastic. And yet it is ]Krfec.tly 
definite and jArt^cise. Homer uses no constructions loosely or without 
corresponding dillercnce.s of meaning. His rules are equally strict 
with those of the later language, but they are not the same rules. 
And they differ chiefly in this, that the less common combinations 
of the earlier period were disused altogether in the later. 

7. In the vocabulary the most .striking difference i.s that many 
words appear from the metre to have contained a sound which they 


afterwards lost, viz. that which is written in some Greek alphabets 
by the ” digamma ” f. Thus Uie words d<rrv, ipyor, hros, 

and many othep must have been written at cmc time Fdra^, Fa^rv, 
Fipyov, Fipoi. This letter, however, died out earlier in Ionic than 
in most dialects, and there is no proof that the Homeric i>oems were 
ever written with it. 

These are not, speaking generally, the differences that are 
produced by the gradual divergence of dialects in a language. 
They are rather to be classed with those which we find between 
the earlier and the later stages of every language which has 
had a long history. The Homeric dialect has passed into New 
Ionic and Attic by gradual but ceaseless development of the 
same kind as that which brought about the change from Vcdic 
to classical Sanskrit, or from old high tlerman to the present 
dialects of Germany. 

The points that have been mentioned, to which many others 
might be added, make it clear that the Homeric and Attic dialects 
are separated by differences which affect the whole structure 
of the language, and require a considerable t ime for their develop- 
ment. At the same time there is hardly one of these differences 
which cannot be accounted for by the natural growth of the 
language. Tt has been thought indeed that the Homeric dialect 
was a mixed one, mainly Ionic, but containing Aeolic and even 
Doric forms ; this, however, is a mistaken view of the processes 
of language. There are doubtless many Homeric forms which 
were unknown to the later Ionic and Attic, and which arc found 
in Aeolic or other dialects. In general, however, these are older 
forms, which must have existed in Ionic at one time, and may 
verx’^ well have belonged to the Ionic of Homer's time. So too 
the digamma is called Aeolic ’’ by grammarians, and is found 
on .Aeolic and Doric inscriptions. But the letter was one of the 
original alphabet, and was retained universally as a numeral. 
It can only have fallen into disuse by degrees, as the sound 
w'hich it denoted ceased to be pronounced. Tl\e fact that there 
are so many traces of it in Homer is a strong j)roof of the antiquity 
of the poems, but no proof of admixture with Aeolic. 

There is one sense, however, in which an admixture of dialects 
may be recognized. It is clear ihwi the variety of forms in 
Homer is loo great lor any actual spoken dialect. To take a 
single instance : it is impossible that the genitives in -01.0 and 
in -ov should l>oth have been in everyday use together. The 
form in -oto must have been poetical or literary, like the olrl 
English form.s that survive in the language of the Bible. The 
origin of such double forms is not far to seek. The effect of 
dialect on style was always recognized in Greece, and the dialect 
which had once Iwen adopted by a particular kind of poertr)' 
was ever afterwards adhered to. The Epic of Homer was doulrt- 
less formed originally from a spoken variety of Greek, but 
became lilerary and cornentional with time. It is Homer 
himself who tells us, in a striking pa.s.sage (//. iv. 437) that all 
the (Greeks spoke the same language- -that is to say, that they 
understood one another, in sj)ite of the inevit able local differences. 
Experience shows how some one dialect in a country gains a 
literary supremacy to which the whole nation yields. So Tuscan 
became the type of Italian, and Anglian of English. But as 
soon as the dialect is adopted, it begins to diverge from the 
colloquial form. Just as modern poetical Italian uses many 
older grammatical forms peculiar to itself, so the language of 
poetry, even in Homeric rimes, had formed a deposit (so to 
speak) of archaic grammar. There were doubtless poets before 
Homer, as well as brin'e men before Agamemnon ; and indeed 
the formation of a poetical dialect such as the Homeric must 
have l^een the work of several generations. The usv. of that 
dialect (instead of Aeolic) by the Boeotian poet Hesiod, in Ji 
kind of poetry which was not of the Homeric type, tends to 
the conclusion that the literaiy ascendancy of the epic dialect 
wa.s anterior to the Iliad and Odyssey ^ and independent of the 
influentre exercised by these poems. 

What thfm was the original language of Homer ? Where 
and when was it spoken ? fl'he answer given to this question 
by Aug. Kick (in 1883) and still held, with modifications, by 
some European scholars can no longer be maintained. Fick’s 
original statement wii.s that in or about the 6th century B.c. 
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the poems, which had originally worn an Aeolic dress, were 
transposed into Ionic. To this it is easily answered that such 
an event is not only unique in history, but contrary to all that 
we know of the Greek genius. At the period in question an 
Aeolic literature, the lyrics of Sappho and Alcaeus, were in 
existence. If it was found necessary to transpose the Aeolic 
Homer, why did the Aeolic lyric verse escape ? If, however, 
as is the view of some of Fick^s followers, the transposition took 
place several centuries earlier, before species of literature had 
appropriated particular dialects, then the linguistic facts upon 
which Fick relied to distinguish the “ Aeolic ” and “ Ionic ” 
elements in Homer disappear. We have no means of knowing 
what the Aeolic and Ionic of say the 9th century were, or if 
there were such dialects at all. Certain prominent historical 
differences between Aeolic and Ionic (the digamma and a) are 
known to be unoriginal. The view that Homer underwent 
at any time a passage from one dialect to another may be dis- 
missed. The tendency of modern dialectologists is to divide 
the Greek dialects into Dorian and non-Dorian. The non- 
Dorian dialects, Ionic, Attic and the various forms of Aeolic, 
are regarded as relatively closely akin, and go by the common 
name “ Achaean.” They formed the common language of Greece 
before the Doric invasion. As the scene which Homer depicts 
is prae-Dorian Greece, it is reasonable to call his language 
.\chaean. The historical divergences of Achaean into Aeolian 
and Ionic were later than the Migration, and were due to the 
well-known effects of change of soil and air. 

To what local variety of Achaean Homeric Greek belonged 
it is idle to ask. Thessaly, Boeotia and Mycenae have equal 
claims. It seems clearer that when once this local variety of 
Achaean luwl been used by poets of eminence as their vehicle 
for national history, it established its right to be considered 
the one poetical language of Hellas. As the dialect of the Arno 
in Italy, of Ca.stille in Spain, by the virtue of the genius 
of the singers who used them, became literary ‘‘ Italian ” and 
“ Spanish,” so this variety of Achaean elevated itself to the 
position of the vnlgare iUustre of Greece.^] ('1'. W. A.) 

The influence of Homer upon the subsequent course of 
Greek literature is a large subject, even if we restrict it to the 
centuries which immediately followed the Homeric age. It 
will be enough to observe that in the earliest elegiac poets, such 
as Archilochus, Tyrtaeus and Thcognis, reminiscences of Homeric 
language and thought meet us on every page. If the same 
cannot be said of the ancient epic poems, that is because of the 
extreme scantiness of the existing fragments. Much, however, 
is to be gathered from the arguments of the rrojan part of the 
Epic Cycle (preserved in the Codex Venetus of the Iliad, a full 
discussion of which will be found in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1884, pp. 1-40). An examination of these arguments 
throws light on two chief aspects of the relation between Homer 
and his “ cyclic ” successors. 

1. The later poets sought to complete the story of the Trojan 
war by supplying the parts which did not fall within the Iliad 
and Odyssey- The so-called ante-homerica and post-homerica. 
They did so largely from hints and passing references in Homer. 
Thus the successive episodes of the siege related at length in 
the Little Iliad, and ending with the story of the Wooden Horse, 
are nearly all taken from passages in the Odyssey, Much the 
same may l>e said of the Nosti, 

2. With this process of expansion and development (so to speak) 
of J-fomeric themeS is combined the addition of new characters. 
Such, in the Little Iliad {e,g,), are the story of the Palladium 
and of the treachery of Sinon. Such, too, in the Cypria are the 
new legendary figures— Palamedes, Iphigenia, Telephus, Laocoon. 
These new elements in the narrative are evidently due not only 
to the natural growth of legend in a people highly endowed 
with imagination, but in a large proportion also to the new 

' Sec D. B. Monro*s Homer*s Odyssey, IBooks xiii.-xxiv. (Oxford, 
lOoi, p. 455 sqq ), and the abstract of his paper on the Homeric 
Dialect read to the Congresii of Historical Sciences at Rome (1903) : 
Atti del Congresso internazionale di scienze storiche, ii. 152, 153(1905), 
'* Tl Dialetto omerico.” 


races and countries with which the Greeks came into contact, 
as well as to their own rapid advance in wealth and civilization. 
It will be observed that the two poems of Arctinus are remarkable 
for the proportion of new matter of the latter kind. The 
Aeikiopis shows us the allies of Troy reinforced by two peoples 
that are evidently creations of oriental fanc>^, the Amazons and 
Memnon with his Aethiopians. The Iliu Persis, again, was 
the oldest authority for the stor>" of Laocoon and of the con- 
sequent escape of Aeneas — bl story which connected a surv^iving 
branch of the house of Priam with the later inhabitants of the 
Troad. On the other hand the fate of Creusa {sed me magna 
deum genetrix his detinet oris) is a link with the worship of Cybele. 
The journey of Calchas to Colophon and his death there, as told 
in the Nosti, is another instance of the kind. These facts point 
to a familiarity with the Greek colonies in Asia which contrasts 
strongly with the silence of the Iliad and Odyssey, 

Study of Homer. — The Homeric Question. — The critical study of 
Homer began in Cireece almost with the beginning of prose writing. 
The first name is that of Theagenes of Rhegium, contemporary of 
Cambyses (525 b.c.), who is said to have founded the " new 
grammar " (the older “ grammar ” being the art of reading and 
writing), and to have been the inventor of the allegorical interpreta- 
tions by which it was sought to reconcile the Homeric mythology 
with the morality and speculative ideas of the 6th century b.c. 
The same attitude in the ancient quarrel of poetry and philosophy " 
was soon afterwards taken by Anaxagoras ; and after him by his 
pupil Metrodorus of Lampsacus, who explained away all the gods, 
and even the heroes, as elementary substances and forces (Agamem- 
non as the upper air, &c.). 

The next writers on Homer of the grammatical " type were 
Stesimbrotus of Thasos (contemporary with Cimon) and Antimachus 
of Colophon, himself an epic poet of mark. The Thchaid of Anti- 
machus, however, was not popular, and seems to have been a 
great storehouse of mythological learning rather than a poem of the 
Homeric scliool. 

Other names of the pre-Socratic and Socratic times are mentioned 
by Xenophon, Plato and Aristotle. These were the '* ancient 
Homerics " (ol dpxaToi ‘O^TjpiKol), who bu.sied themselves much with 
the hidden meanings of Homer ; of whom Aristotle says, with his 
])rofoiind insight, that they see tlie small likenesses and overlook 
the great ones {Metaph. xii.). 

The text of Homer must liave attracted some attention when 
Antimachus came to be known as the “ corrector ” {SiopOwHis) of a 
distinct edition (itsdoeis), Aristotle is .said him.self to have made a 
recension for the use of Alexander tlie Great. This is unlikely. His 
remarks on Homer (in the Jhmtks and t;lsewlU5re) show that lie had 
made a careful study of the structure and leading ideas of the poems, 
but do not throw much light on the text. 

The real work of criticism became possible only when great collec- 
tions of raaiiu.scripts began to be made by the princes of the genera- 
tion after Alexander, and when men of learning were employed to 
sift and arrange these treasures. In this way the great Alexandrian 
school of Homeric criticism began with Zenodotus, the first chief of 
tlie museum, and was continued by Aristophanes and Aristarchus. 
In Aristiirchus ancient philology culminated, as pliilosophy had done 
in Socrates. All earlier learning either passed into his writings, or 
was lost ; all subsequent research turned upon his critical and 
grammatical work. 

The means of forming a judgment of the Alexandrine criticism 
are scanty. The literary form wliich preservtMl the works of the 
great historians was unfortunately wanting, or was not sufficiently 
valued, in the case of the grammarians. Abritlgments and newer 
treatises soon drove out the writings of Aristarchus and other 
founders of the science. Moreover, a recension could not be repro- 
duced without new errors soon cretjjiing in. Thus we find that 
Didymus, writing in the time of Cicero, does not quote the readings 
of , 4 ristarchus as we sliould quote a textus receptus. Indeed, the 
object of his work seems to have been to determine what those 
readings were. Enough, however, remains to show that Aristarchus 
had a clear notion of the chief problems of philology (except per- 
haps those concerning etymology). He .saw, for example, tliat it was 
not enough to find a meaning for the archaic words (the as 

they were called), but that common words (such as 
had their Homeric uses, which Were to be gathered by due induction. 
In the same spirit he looked upon the ideas and beliefs of Homer as 
a consistent whole, which might be determined from the evidence 
of the poems. He noticed especially the diflerence between the 
storie.s known to Homer and those given by later poets, and made 
many comparisons l>etween Homeric and later manners, arts and 
institutions. Again, he was sensible of the paramount value of 
manuscript authority, and appears to have introduced no readings 
from mere conjecture. The frequent mention in the Scholia of 
** better " and “ inferior ** texts may indicate a classification made 
by him or by the general opinion of critics. His use of the “ obelus ** 
to distinguish spurious verses, which made so large a part of liis fame 
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in antiquity, haa rather, told against him with modern scholars.' 
it is chichy interesting as a proof of the confusion in which the text 
must iiavc been before tlie Alexandrian times ; for it is impossible to 
understand tiie readiness of Aristarchus to suspect the genuineness 
of verses unless the state of the copies had pointed to the existence 
of numerous interpolations. On this matter, however, we are left 
to conjecture. 

Our knowledge of Alexandrian criticism is derived almost wholly 
from a single document, tlic famous Iliad of the library of St Mark 
in Venice {Codex Venctus 454, or Ven. A)^ first published by the 
French scholar Villoison in 1788 {Scholia antiquiasima ad Homeri 
lliadem). This manuscript, written in the loth century, contains 

a the best text of the Iliad, (2) the criticjil marks of ArisUtrchus and 
Scholia, consisting mainly of extracts from four grammatical 
works, viz. Didymus (contemporary of Cicero) on the recension of 
Aristarchus, Aristonicus (fi. 24 B.t.) on the critical marks of Aris- 
tarchus, Herodian (fi. a.d. x6o) on the acc-cntuation, and Nicanor 
(fl. A.D. X27) on the punctuation, of tlic Iliad. 

These extracts present themselves in two distinct forms. One 
series of scholia is written in the usual way, on a margin reserved 
for the purpose. The other consists of brief scholia, written in very 
small characters (but of the same period) on the narrow s{)ace left 
vacant round the text. Occasionally a scholium of this kind gives 
the substance of one of the longer extracts ; but as a rule they arc 
distinct. It would .seem, tlierei'ore, that «after the manu.script was 
finished the *' marginal scholia “ were discovered to lie extremely 
defective, and a new scries of extracts was added in a form which 
interfered as little as possible with the appearance of the book.- 
The mention of the Venetian Scholia leads us at once to the 
Homeric controversy ; for the immortal Prolegomena of F. A. Wolf ^ 
appeared a few years after Villoison 's pidilicatioii, and was founded 
in great measure u|x»n the fresh and abundant materials which it 
furnished. Not that the “ W'olfiaii theory " of the Homeric poems 
is directly supported by any tiling in the Scholia ; the immediate 
object of the Prolegomena was not to put forwani tluJt llieory, but 
to elucidate the new and remarkable conditions under which the 
text of Homer liad to Ihj settled, viz. the discovery of an alfparaius 
criiicus of tlie 2nd century 11. c. The cjuestions regarding the original 
structure and early history of the poems wine raised (forced upon 
him, it may be said) by tiie critical problem ; but they were really 
originated by facts and ideas of a wholly ilifiercnt order. 

riui 1 8th century, in which the spirit of classical correctness had 
the most absolute (lominion, did not come to an end before a. powerful 
reaction set in, which affected not only literature but also sjieculatioii 
and politics. In this movement the leading ideas were concentrated 
in the word Nature, The natural condition of society, natural law. 
natural religion, the poetry of nature, gained a singular Jiold, first on 
the English philosophers from Hume onwards, and then (through 
Uou.sseau chiefly) on the general drift of thought and action in Europe. 
In literature the effect of these ideas was to set up a false ojxpo.silion 
l>e tween nature and art. As political writers imagined a patriarclial 
innocence prior to codes of law, so men of letters sought in poi)ular 
imwrittcn poetry tlie freshness and simplicity which were wanting 
in the prevailing styles. The blind minstrel was the coiintcTpart of 
the noble savage. The supposed discovery of the poems of Ossian 
fell in with this train of sentiment, and created an enthusiasm for the 
study of early popular poetry. Homer was .soon drawn into the circle 
of inquiry. Blackwell (Frofessor of (ireek at Aberdeen) had insisted, 
in a book jiublished in 173.5, on the “ naturalness " of Homer ; ami 
Wood {Essay on the Original (Hcnius of Homer. London, 1769) was the 
first who maint-iined that Homer composed without the help of 
writing, and supixirled liis thesis by ancient aiitliority, and also by 
the parallel of Ossian. Both these book.s were translated into 
(ierman, anti their ideas passed into the popular philosophy of the 
day. Everything in short was ripe for the reception of a book that 
brought together, with masterly ease and vigour, the old and the 
new Homeric learning, and tlrew from it the historical proof that 
Homer was no single poet, writing according to art and rule, but a 
name which stood for a golden age of the true spontaneous poetry 
of genius and nature. 

The part of the Prolegomena wliich deals with the original form 
ef the Homeric poems occupies jq). xl.-clx. (in the first etlilion). 
Wolf shows how the question of the date of writing meets us on the 


^ .See the chapter in Cobet’s Miscellanea critica, pp. 225-239. 

- The existence of two groups of the Venetian Scholia was first 
noticed by Jacob La Koclic, and they were first distingnislicd in 
the edition of W. Dindorf (Oxford, 1875). There is also a group of 
Scholia, chiefly cxegetical, a collection of which was imbli'shed by 
Villoison from a MS. Von. 453 (s. xi.) in Ills edition of 1788, and has 
been again edited by W. Dindorf (Oxford, 1S77). The most im- 
portant collection of tliis group is contained in the Codex Townlcianus 
(Burney 86 s. xi.) of the British Museum, edited by E. Maa.s.s, 
(Oxford, 1887-1888). The vast commentary of F.ustathius (of the 
I2th century) marks a third .stage in the progre.ss of ancient Homeric 
learning. 

“ Prolegomena ad Tlomerum, sitr de operum Homer icorum prisca et 
genuina forma variisque mutationibus cl probabili rntione emendandi , 
scripsit Frid. Ang. Wolfius, voluinen i. (1795)* 


threshold of the textual criticism of Homer and accordingly enters 
into a full discussion, first of the external evidence, then of the 
indications furnished by the poems. Having sivtisfied himself that 
writing was unknown to Homer, he is led to consider the real mode 
of transmission, and find.s tills in the Khapsodists, of whom the 
Homeridae were an hereditary school. And Uien comes the conclu- 
sion to which all this has b^n tending : "tlie die is cast " — the 
Iliad and Odyssey cannot have been composed in the fonn in which 
we know them without the aid of writing. They must therefore 
luive been, as Bentley had said, '* a sequel of songs and rhapsodies,” 
” loo.se songs not collected togetlier in the form of an epic poem till 
about 500 years after.” This conclusion he then supports by the 
cliaractcr attributed to the ” Cyclic ” poems (who.se want of unity 
showed that the structure of the Iliad and Odyssey must be the work 
of a later time), by one or two indications of imperfect connexion, 
and by the doubts of ancient critics as to the genuineness of certain 
parts. These, however, are matters of conjecture. ” Historia 
ioc]uitur.” The voice of antiquity Is unanimous in declaring that 
" Peislstratus first committed the poems of Homer to writing, and 
reduced them to the order in which ive now read them.” 

The appeal of Wolf to the ” voice of all antiquity ” is by no means 
borne out by the different statements on the subjtxt. According to 
Heraclides Ponticus (pupil of Plato), the poetry of Homer was first 
brought to the l*eloponnesus by Lycurgus, who obtained it from the 
descendants of CTeophylus {Polit. fr. 2). Plutarch in his Life of 
Lycurgus (c. 4) repeats this story, with the addition that there was 
already a faint report of the ]ioem.s in Greece, and that certain de- 
tached fraginents were in the i)ossession of a few persons. Again, 
the J*Jatonic dialogue Hipparchus (which though not genuine Is 
probably earlier than tin* Alexandrian times) asserts that Ilipparchns, 
son of l\*isistratus, first brought the poems to Athens, and obliged 
the rhai)sodists at the i ^auathenae<i to follow the order of the text, 
" as they still do," instead of reciting portions clioseii at will. The 
earliest authority for attributing any work of the kind to Peislstratus 
Is the well-known passage of Cicero {De Oral. 3. 34 : " Quis flcxrtior 
elsdem iemporibus illis, aut cujus elo<|uentia litteris in.structior fuls.se 
traditur quam Pisistrati ? qui primus Homeri liliros, cunfiLsos antea, 
sic fllsposuisse dicitur ut nunc halx;miis "). 'I'o tlie same effect 
I’ausanias (vii. ji. 594) siiys that the change of the name Donoessa U) 
Gonoessa (in ll, ii. 573) W'as thought to liavc been made by 
" PeisistratiKs or one of his companions,” when he collected the poi^ms, 
which were then in a f ragmen tiiry condition. Finally, Diogenes 
l-a<^rtius (i. 57) says that Solon made a law that the poems should lx* 
recited with the help of a prompter so that each rhapscidist should 
lx‘gin where the last left off ; and he argues from this that Solon <iid 
more than Peislstratus to make Homer known. The arguiTu^nt is 
directed against a certain Dieuchidas of Megara, who appears to haw 
maintained that tlie verses about Athens in tlie Catalogue (II. ii. 
546-556) were mten>olated by Peislstratus. 'llie passage is un- 
fortunately corrupt, but it is at ksist clear that in the time t>f S<:»lon, 
according to Diogimes, there were complete copies of the poems, such 
as could liNCfd to control the recitations. Hence the account of 
Diogeuc.s is quite irrec^oncilable with the notices on which Wolf relied. 

It is needless to examine tlie attempts which have been made lo 
harmonize these accounts. Such attemiits usually start with th<* 
tacit assumption that each of the persons concerned— Lycurgus, 
Solon, Pclsistratus, Hipparchus — must have done something for the 
text of Homer, or for the regulation of the rhajisodlsts. Bui ive 
have first to con.sider whether any of the accounl,s come lo us on 
such evidence that we arc bound to con.sider tlitmi as containing a 
nucleus of truth. 

In tlie first place, tlie statement that Lycurgus obtained the jjoenis 
from de.sccndan is of Creophylus must be admitted to be; purely 
mythical. But if we reject it, have we any better reason for belLving 
the ]>arallcl assertion in the Platonic Hipparchus ? It Is true that 
Hipparchus is undoubtedly a real person. On tlie other liand it is 
evident that the Peisistrat idae soon Ix^camc the .subjt;ct of many 
fables, 'riiucydides notices as a popular mistake the. belief that 
Hipparchus was the eldest .son of I\:isistratus, and tliat consequently 
he was the reigning " tyrant ” when he was killed by Aristogiton. 
The IMatonic Hipparchus follows tills erroneous version, and niiiy 
therefore be regarded as representing (at best) mere local tradition. 
We may reasonably go further, and see in this jiart of the dialogue? a 
piece of hi.storical romance, designed to pul the " tyrant ” faniil}' 
in a favourable light, Jis patrons of literature and learning. 

Again, the account of tlie Hipparchus is contradicted by Diogenes 
Laiirtius, who say.s that Solon provided for the due recitalion of iJje 
Homeric poern.s. The only good authorities as to this point are tin? 
orators Lycurgus and l.socrates, who mention tlie law pnr,cribing the 
recitation, but do iu)t .siiy when or by wlirnn it was enacted. T lie 
inference soem.s a firir one, that the author of the law was really 
unknown. 

With regard ti> the staleiiients which attriVnite some work in ccju- 
nexion witli Homer to PcTsi.stratus, it was noticed by Wolf that ( icero, 
Pau.sanins and tin? others who mention the matter do so nearly in 
the same words, and, therefore, iippear to have? drawn from a common 
source. This source was in all jirobahilily an epigram quoted in two 
of the short lives of Homer, and there said lo have been inscrilied 
on the statue of Peisistrat u.s at Athens. Jn it Pclsistratus is made to 
say of hini.self that he ” collected Homer, who was farinerly sung 
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in fra^etite, for Hhe gdtdon pofct was a dltizen of nurs, since we 
Athenians founded Smyrna.” The other statements repeat these 
words with varions minor additions, chiefly intended to cxpiadn how 
the poems had been reduced to thi.s fragmentary condition, and how 
Peiastratus set to work to restore them. Ihus all the authority for 
the work of Peisistratu.s ” reduces HseW to the testimony of a single 
anonymous inscription ” (Nulzhofn p. 40). Now, what is the value 
of that testimony ? It is impossiluc of course to bcKeve that a 
statue of Peisistratus was set up at Athens in the time of the free 
rejiublic. The epigrain is almost certainly a mere Ktetary exercise. 
And what exactly does it say ? Only that Homer was recited in 
fragments by the rhapsodists, and that these partial recitations were 
made into a continuous whole by Peisi.stratus ; which does not 
necessarily mean more tlian that Peisistratus did what other authori- 
ties ascribe to Solon and Hipparchus, viz. regulated the recitation. 

Against the theory which secs in l^isifdratus the author of the 
first complete text of Homer we have to set the absolute silence 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, the orators and the Alexandrian 
grammarians. And it can hardly l>e thought that their silence is 
accidental. Herodotus and Thuc^ides seem to tell us all that they 
know of Peisistratus. The orators Tycurgus and Isocrates make a 
great deal of the recitation of Homer at the Panathenaea, but know 
nothing of the poems having been collected and arrangocl at Athais, 
a fact which would have redounded still more to the honour of tlie 
city. Finally, tlte Scholia of the Ven. A contaiji no reference or 
allusion to the .story of Peisistratus. As these Scholia are derived in 
.snbstance from the writings of Aristarchus, it seems impo.ssibIe to 
believe that the story was known to Mm. The circumstance that 
it is referred to in the Scholia Townleiana and in EustatMus, gives 
additional weight to this argument. 

The result of these considerations seems to be that nothing rests 
on good evidence beyond the fact that Homer was recited by law at 
the Panatlienaic festival. The rest of the story is probably the 
result of gradual ex|)ansion and accretion. It was inevitable that 
later writers .should speculate about the authorship of .such a law, 
and that it should be attributed with more or less confidence to 
Solon or Peisistratus or Hipparchus. The choice would be deter- 
mined in great measure by political feeling. It is probably not an 
accident that Dieuchidas, who attributed .so much to I'eisi.stratus, 
was a Mcgarian. The author of the Hi f^pan hus is evidently influ- 
enced by the anti-democratical tendencies in which he otdy followed 
Plato. Iti the times to which the story of Peisistratus can lx* tracc^d, 
the ist cenhtry u.c., the snl^stitution of the ” tyrant ” for the 
legislator was extremely natural. It was e<]iially natural that the 
iinportance of his work as regards the text of Homer should Ixi 
exaggerated. The sfflendid pari’pnage of letter.s by the successors of 
Alexander, and e.si>ecially the great institutions which had lx?en 
founded at Alexandria and Pergamnm, had made an impression on 
the imagination of learned men which was reflected in the current 
notions of the ancient desjjots. It may even be .susi>ected that anec- 
dotes in praise of Peisistratus and Hipparchus were a delicate form of 
flattery addressed to the reigning Ptolemy, Under these influences 
the older stories of Lycurgus bringing Homer to the Peloponnestis, 
and Solon providing for the recitation at .Athens, were thrown into 
the shade. 

In the later Byzantine times it was believed that Peisistratus was 
aided by .seventy gnimmarians, of whom Zenodotus and Aristarchus 
were the chief. The gr<jat Alexatidriaii grammarians had Ixxiome 
figure.^ in a new mythology. It is true that Tzetze.s, one of the 
writers from whom >vr have this story, gives a better version, accord- 
i g to which Pci.sistratus employed four men, viz. Onomacritu.s, 
Zopyrus of Heraclea, Orpheus of Proton, and one whose name 
is corrupt (written 4 inKbyKv\<n). Many scholars (among them 
Kitschl) accept this account as probable. Yet it rests upon no better 
evidence than the other. 

The effect of Wolf's Prolegomena was so overwhelming that, 
although a few protests were made at the time, the true Homeric 
controversy did not begin till after Wolf’s death (ifi'24). His specu- 
lations were thoroughly in harmony with the ideas and sentiment of 
the time, and his historical arguments, especially his long array of 
testimonies to the work of Peisistratus, were hardly challenged. 

The first considerable antagonist of the Wolfian school was G. W. 
Nitzsch, who.se writings cover the years 1828 1862, and deal with 
ever>» side of the controversy. In the earlier ])aii of his Meletemata 
(1830) he took the question of written or unwritten literature, 
on which Wolf’s whole argument turned, and showed that the art 
of writing must be anterior to Peisistratus. In the later part of 
the same series of discussions (1837), and in his chief work {THe 
Sagettpoesie der Griechen, T832), he investigated the structure of 
the Homeric poems, and their relation to the other epics of the 
Trojan cycle. These exiles had meanwMle been made the subject 
of a work which for exhaustive learning and delicacy of artistic 
perception has few rivals in the history of philology, the Epic Cycle 
of F. G. Weicker. The confusion which previous scholars had made 
between the ancient post-Homeric ptxsts (Arctinus, Lesches, &c,) and 
the learned mythological writers (such as the " scriptor cyclicus ** of 
Horace) was first cleared \ip by Weicker. Wolf had argued that if 
the cyclic writers had known the Tliad and Odyssey which wc possess, 
they would have imitated the unity of strucriirc which distinguishes 
these two poems. The result of Wclcker’s labours was to show that 


the Homeric poems had influenced both the form and the substance 
of epic poetry. 

In this way there arose a conservative school who admitted more 
or less freely the absorption of pre-existing lays in the formation of 
the f tiad and Odyssey ^ and also the existence of considerable inter- 
polations, but assigned the main work of formation to j^rehistoric 
times, and to the genius of a great poet. Whether the two epic.s 
were by the same author remained an open question ; the tenden^' 
of this group of scholars was decidedly towards separation. Regard- 
ing the use of writing, too, they were not unanimons. K. O. Muller, 
for instance, maintamed the view of Wolf on this point, while he 
strenuously combated the inference wMch Wolf drew from it. 

The Prolegomena bore on the title-page the words ” Volumen 1 . ; 

but no second volume ever appeared, nor was any attempt made by 
Wolf him.self to carry his theory further. The first important steps 
in that direction were taken by Gottfried Hermann, cMefly in two 
dissertations, De inter polationibus Homevi (Leipzig, 1832), and De 
iieratis Homer i (Leipzig, 1840), called forth by the writings of Nitzsch. 
As the word ” interpolation ” implies, Hermann did not maintain 
the hypothesis of a congeries of independent ” lays.” Feeling the 
difficulty of supp 05 »ing that all the ancient minstrels sang of the 
” wrath of Achilles ” or the ” return of Ulysses ” (leaving out even 
the capture of Troy itself) , he was led to assume that two poems of no 
great compass dealing with these two themes became so famous at an 
early period as to throw other parts of the Trojan story into the back- 
gn>und, and were then enlarged by successive generations of rhapso- 
di.sts. Some parts of the Iliads moreover, seemed to him to be 
older than the poem on the wrath of Achilles ; and thus in addition 
to the ” Homeric ” and ” post-Homeric ” matter he distinguished a 
” pre-Homeric ” element. 

The conjectures of Hermann, in which the Wolfian theory found 
a modified and tentative application, were presently thrown into 
the shade by the more trenchant method of Lachmann, who (in two 
papers read to the Berlin Academy in 1837 and 1841) sought to 
.show that the Jliad was made up of sijtteen indej^endent “lays,” 
with various enlargements and interpolations, all finally reduc^ 
to order by Peisistratus. The first book, for instance, consists of a 
lay on the anger of Achilles (1-347), and two continuations, the 
return of Chryseis (430-492) and the scones in Olympus (348-429, 
493-611). The second book forms a second lay, but several pas.sages, 
among them the speech of Ulysses (278-332), are interpolated. In 
the third book the scenes in which Helen and ITiam take part (in- 
cluding the making of the truce) are pronounced to l>e interpolations ; 
and so on. Regarding the evidence on which these sweepmg results 
are founded, opinions will vary. The degree of smoothness or con- 
sistency which is to be expected on the hypothesis of a single author 
will be determined by taste rather than argument. 'Ihe dis-scction 
of the first book, for instance, turns partly on a chronological in- 
accuracy which might well escape the poet as well as his hearers. 
In examining such points we are apt to forget that the contradictions 
by which a story is shown to be untrue arc quite different from those 
by which a confes.sedly unti-uc story would be shown to be the work 
of different authors. 

Structure of the Iliad. — The subject of the Iliad, as the first 
line proclaims, is the “ anger of Achilles.” The manner in whicli 
this .subject is worked out will appear from the following summary 
in which we distinguish (i) the plot, i.e. the story of the quarrel, 
(2) the main course of the war, which forms a sort of underplot, 
and (3) subordinate episodes. 

I. Quarrel of Achilles with Agamemnon and the (^reek army 
—Agamemnon, having Ixsen compelled to give up his 
prize Chryseis, takes Briseis from Achilles — Thereupon 
Achilles appeals to his mother Thetis, who obtains from 
Zeus a promise that he will give victory to the Trojans 
until the Greeks pay due honour to her son — ^Meanwhile 
Achilles takes no part in the war. 

II. Agamemnon is persuaded by a dream sent from 

Zeus to take the field with all his forces. 

His attempt to test the temper of the army 
nearly leads to their return. 

Catalogue of the army (probably a later addition) . 

Trojan mu.ster — Trojan catalogue. 

HI. Meeting of the Armies — Paris challenges Menelaus — 

Truce made. 

” Tcichoscopy , ” Helen pointing out to Priam 
the Greek leaders. 

The duel — Paris is saved by Aphrodite. 

IV. Truce broken by Pandarus. 

Advance of the armies— -Battle. 

V. Aristeia of Diomede— his combat with Aphrodite 

VI. — Meeting with Glaucus — Visit of Hector to the 

(1-311) city, and offering of a peplus to Athena. 

(312-529) Visit of Hector to Paris — to Andromache. 

Vn. Return of Hector and Paris to the field. 

Duel of Ajax and Hector. 

Truce for burial of dead. 

The Greeks build a wall round their camp. 

VIII. Battle — ^The Trojans encamp on the field. 
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IX, Agapcmnon sends an embassy by night, ofiering Achilles 
restitution and full amends — Achilles refuses. 

X. Dolotieia — Night expedition of Odysseus and 

Diomede (in all probability added later). 

XI. Aristeia of Agamemnon — he is wounded— Wounding 

of Diomede and Odysseus. 

Achilles sends Antilochus to inquire about Machaon. 

XII. Storming of the wall — tlic Trojans rc‘.ach the ships. 

XIII. Zens ceases to watch the field — ^Poseidon secretly 
comes to the aid of the Greeks. 

XIV. Sleep of Zeus, by the contrivance of Hera. 

XV. Zeus awakened — Hestortis the advantage to the Tro- 

jans — Ajax alone defends lltc ships. 

XVI. AchiUcs is persuaded to allow Patroclus to take the field. 

Patroclus drives back the Trojans — ^^kills Sarpedon — 
is liimself killed by Hector. 

XVII. Battle for the ]>ody of Patroclus — iVrisicia of Meuclaiis. 

XVIII. News of the death of Patroclus is l>rought to Achilles •- 
Thetis comes with the Nereids — promises to obtain new 
armour for him from Hephaestus. 

The sliield of Acliilles described. 

XIX. Reconciliation of Achilles — His grief and desire to avenge 
Patroclus. 

XX. The gods come down to tlic plain — Combat of Achilles 

with Aeneas and Hector, who escape. 

XXL Tlie Scamander i.s clicked with .slain — rises against 

Achilles, wlio is saved by Hephae.stus. 

XXn. Hector alone .stands against Achilles — his flight 

round the walls — he is slam. 

XXIII. Burial of Patroclus — Funeral game.s. 

XXIV. Priam ransoms the Ixidy of Hector —his burial. 

Such is the “ action ” which in Ari.sto tie's opinion 

showed the superiority of Homer to all later epic poets. But the 
proof that his scheme was the work of a great poet does not 
depend merely upon the artistic unity which excited the wonder 
of Aristotle. A number of separate lays ” might conceivably 
be arranged and (lonnccted by a man of poetical taste in a 
manner that would .satisfy all requirements. In such a case, 
however, the connecting passages would be slight and weak. 
Now, in the Iliad these jjaasages are the finest and most character- 
istic. The element of connexion and units’ is the .story of the 
“ wrath of Achilles ’’ ; and we have only to look at the l)ooks 
whic h give the story of the wrath to see how essential they are. 
Even if the ninth book is rejected (as Grote proposed), there 
remain the .speeches of the first, sixteenth and nineteenth books. 
These speeches form the cardinal points in the action of the Iliad 
— the framework into which everything else is set; and they 
liave also the best title to the name of Homer. 

Tlie further (jue.stion, however, remains, — ^What shorter 
narrative piece fulfilling the conditions of an independent poem 
has Lachiiiann succeeded in di.sengaging from the existing 
Iliad ? It must be admitted that when tried by this te.st his 
“ lays ” generally fail. The (juarrel of the chiefs,'' the “ muster 
of the army,” the “ duel of Paris and Menebiu.s,” &c., are excellent 
beginnings, but have no .satisfying conclusion. And the reason 
is not far to seek. The Iliad is not a history, nor is it a .series 
of incidents in the history, of the siege. It turns entirely upon 
a single incident, occupying a few days only. The several 
episodes of the poem are not so many distinct stories, each with 
an interest of its own. They are only jMrts of a single main 
event. Coasequently the type of epic poem which would be 
produced by an aggregation of shorter lays is not the type 
which we have in the Iliad. Ratlier the Iliad is itself a single 
lay which has grown with the growth of poetical art to the 
dimensions of an epic. 

But the original nucleus and parts of the incidents may be 
the work of a single great poet, and yet other episodes may be 
of different authorship, wrought into the structure of the poem 
in later times. Various theories have been based on this supposi- 
tion. Grote in particular held that the original poem, which 
he called the Achiileis, did not include books ii.-vii., ix., x., xxiii., 
xxiv. Such a view may be defended somewhat as follows. 

Of the books which relate the events during the absence of 
Achilles from the Greek ranks (ii.-xv.), the last five are directly 
related to the main action. They de.scribe the successive steps 
by which the Greeks are driven back, fir.st from the plain to 
the rampart, then to their ships. Moreover, three of the chief 
heroes, Agamemnon, Diomede and Uly.sses, arc wounded, and 


this circumstance, as Lachmonn hiin.self admitted, is steadily 
kept in mind throughout, it is otherwise with the earlier books 
(espedaliy ii.-vii.). The chief incidents in that part of the poem— 
the panic rush to the ships, the duels of Paris and Mcnelaiis, and 
of Hector and Ajax, the Aristeia of Diomede— stand in no 
relation to the mainspring of the poem, the promise made by 
Zeus to Thetis. It is true that in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
books the purpose of Zeus is thwarted for a time by other gods ; 
but in books ii.-vii. it is nftt so much thwarted as ignored. 
P'orther, the events follow without sufficient connexion. The 
truce of the third book is broken by Pundarus, and Agamemnon 
passes along Hie Greek ranks with words of encouragement, but 
without a hint of the treachery just committed. The Aristeia 
of Diomede ends in the middle of the sixth book ; he is uppermost 
in all thoughts down to ver. 31 j, but from this point, in the 
meetings of Hector with Helen and Andromache, and again in 
the seventh book when Hector challenges the Greek chiefs, 
his prowess is forgotten. Once more, some of the incidents 
seem to belong properl>' to the beginning of the war. The joy 
of Mcnelaus on seeing Paris, Priam's ignorance of the Greek 
leaders, the .speeches of Agamemnon in his review of the ranks 
(in book iv.), the building of the wall -all these are in place after 
the Greek landing, but hardly in the nini h year of the siege. 

On the other hand, it may be said, the second hook opens 
with a direct referenc'c to the events of the first, and the mention 
of Achilles in the speech of 'lliersites (ii. 230 sqq.) is sufficient to 
keep the main course of events in view. The Catalogue is con- 
nected with its place in the poem by the lines about Achilles 
(686-694). When Diomede is at tlie height of his Aristeia Helenus 
says { 11 . vi. 99), “ We did not so fear even Achilles.” And when 
in the third book Priam asks Helen about the Greek captains, or 
when in the seventh book nine champions come forward to 
contend with Hector, the want of the greatest hero of all is 
sufficient!)’ felt. If these passages do not belong to the period 
of the wrath of Achilles, how are we to account for his con- 
.spicuous absence ? 

P'urther, the want of .smootliness and unity which is visible in 
tliis part of the Iliad ma\’ be due to other causes than difference 
of date or authorship. A national poet such as the auUior of 
the Iliad cannot always choose or arrange his matter at his own 
will. is bound by the traditions of his art, and by the feelings 
and cxpeciatlons of his hearers. The poet who brought the 
exploits of Diomede into the Iliad doubtless had his reasons for 
doing so, which were equally strong whether he was the poet of 
the Achiileis or a later Homerid or rhapsodist. And if .some of the 
incidents (those of the third book in particular) seem to belong 
to the beginning of the war, it mu.st be considered that poeticaUy, 
and to the hearers of the Iliad, the war opens in the third book, 
and the incidents are of the kind that is required in -such a place. 
The truce makes a pause which heightens the interest of the 
impending battle ; the duel and the scene on the walls are 
effective in bringing some of the leading cliaracters on the stage, 
and in making us ax’quainled with the previous histor>\ The 
story of Paris and Helen especially, and the general position of 
affairs in Troy, is put before us in a singularly vivid manner. 
The book in short forms so good a prologue to the action of the 
war that we c.an hardly be wrong in attributing it to the genius 
wbich devised the rest of the Iliad. 

The case against the remaining books is of a different kind. 
The ninth and tenth seem like two independent pictures of the 
night before the great battle of xi.-xvii. Either is enough to fill 
the space in Homer’s canvas ; and the suspicion arise.s (as when 
two Platonic dialogues bear the same name) that if cither had 
been genuine, the other would not have come into existence. 
If one of the two is to be rejected it must be the tenth, which is 
certainly tlie less Homeric. It relates a picturesque adventure, 
conceived in a vein more approaching that of comedy tbm any 
other part of the Iliad, Moreover, the language in several places 
exhibits traces of post-Homeric date. I'he ninth book, on the 
other hand, was rejected hy Grote, chieily on the grounds that 
the emba.ssy to Achilles ought to have put an end to the quarrel, 
and that it is ignored in later pa.ssages, especially in the speeches 
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of Achilles (xi. 609 ; xvi. 72, 85). His argument, however, 
rests on an assumption which we are apt to bring with us to the 
reading of the JUad^ but which is not l^me out by its language, 
viz. that there was some definite atonement demanded by 
Achilles, or due to him according to the custom and sentiment 
of the time. But in the Iliad the whole stress is laid on the anger 
of Achilles, which can only be satisfied by the defeat and extreme 
peril of the Greeks.^ He is influenced by his own feeling, and 
by nothing else. Accordingly, in the ninth book, when they 
are still protected by the rampart (see 348 sqq.), he rejects gifts and 
fair words alike ; in the sixteenth he is moved by the tears and 
entreaties of Patroclus, and the sight of the Greek ships on fire ; 
in the nineteenth his anger is quenched in grief. But he makes 
no conditions, either in rejecting the offers of the embassy or in 
returning to the Greek army. And this conduct is the result, j 
not only of his fierce and inexorable character, but also (as the | 
silence of Homer shows) of the want of any general rules or 
principles, any code of morality or of honour, which would have 
required him to act in a different way. 

Finally, Grote objected to the two last books that they prolong 
the action of the Iliad beyond the exigencies of a coherent 
scheme. Of the two, the twenty-third could more easily be 
spared. In language, and perhaps in style and manner, it is 
akin to the tenth ; while the twenty-fourth is in the pathetic 
vein of the ninth, and like it serves to bring out new aspects 
of the character of Achilles. 

Dr E. Kammer has given some strong reasons for doubting the 
genuineness of the passage in book xx. describing the duel Ixitween 
Achilles and Aeneas (79-352). The incident is certainly very much 
out of keeping with the vehement action of that part of the poem, 
and especially with the moment when Achilles returns to the field, 
eager to meet Hector and avenge the death of his frieml. The 
interpolation (if it is one) is probably due to local interests. It 
contains the well-known prophecy that the descendants of Aeneas are 
to rule over the Trojans, — pointing to the existence of an Aenead 
dynasty in the Troiid. So, too, the legend of Anchises in the Hymn 
to Aphrodite is evidently UkoI ; and Aeneas becomes more prominent 
in the later epics, especially the Cypria and the 'IXtou iripffi.% of 
Arctiiiiis. 

Structure of the Odyss^, — In the Odyssey, as in the Iliad, the 
events related fall within a short space of time. The difficulty 
of adapting the long wanderings of Ulysses to a plan of this 
type is got over by the device — first met with in the Odyssey — 
of making the hero tell the story of his own adventures. In 
this way the action is made to begin almost immediately before 
the actual return of Ulysses. Up to the time when he reac hes 
Ithaca it moves on three distinct scenes : we follow the fortunes 
of Ulysses, of Tclemachus on his voyage in the Peloponnesus, 
and of Penelope with the suitors. The art wn’th which these 
threads are woven together was recognized by Wolf him.self, 
who admitted the difficulty of applying his theory to the 
“ adtnirabilis summa et compages of the poem. Of the 
comparatively few attempts which have been made to dissect 
the Odyssey, the most moderate and attractive is that of Professor 
A. Kirchhoff of Berlin.- 

According to Kirchhoff, the Odyssey as we ha^’c it is the result of 
additions made to an original nucknis. There was first of all a 
" Return of 0(ly.sseu.s,” relating chiefly the adventures with the 
CycIop.s, Calypso and the Phacaciaiis ; then a continuation, the 
scene of which lay in Ithaca, embracing the bulk cif Ixjoks xiii.-xxiii. 
The poem so lormcd was enlarged at some time bet^veen Ol, 30 and 
01. 50 by the stories of I'ooks x.-xii. (Circe, the Sirens, Scylla, t^c.), 
and the adventure-s of 'i'eJemachu.s. I.atf<tly, a few passages were 
interpolated in the time of Pcisistratus. 

The proof that tfie scenes in Ithaca are by a later hand than the 
ancient ** *•* Retun\ " is found chiefly in a contradiction discussed by 
Kirchhoff in his sixth dissertutiim (pp. 135 ed. 1869). Sometimes 
Ulysses is represented as aged and worn by toil, so lliat Penelope, 
for instance, cannot recognize him ; sometimes he is reiilly in tlie 
prime of heroic vigour, and his appearing as a lx‘ggarly okl man is 
the work of Athena’s wand. The first of these representations is 
evidently natural, considering the twc*nt\' eventful years that liave 
passed ; but the second, Kirchhoff bolds, is the Ulysses of C'^ilypso’s 


* On this {xiint see a paper by l^ofessor Packai’d in the Trans* of 

the American Philological Association (1876). 

*•* Die Composition dev Odyssee (Berlin, i86y). A full discussion of 
this book is given by Dr E. Kammer, Die Einheit der Odyssee (Leipzig, 
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island and the Phaeacian court. He concludes that the aged Ulysses 
belongs to the “ continuation '* (the change wrought by Athena’s 
wand being a device to reconcile the two views), and hence that the 
continuation is the work of a different author. 

Ingenious as this is, there Is really very slender ground for 
Kirchhoff ’s thesis. The passages in the second half of Ihe Odyssey 
which describe the appearance of Ulysses do not give two well- 
marked representations of him. Sometimes Athena disguises him 
as a decrepit beggar, .sometimes she bestows on him supernatural 
beauty and vigour. It must be admitted that we are not told 
exactly how long in each case the effect of these changes lasted. 
But neither answers to his natural appearance, or to the appearance 
which he is imagined to present in the earlier books. In the palace 
of Alcinous, for instance, it is noticed that he Is vigorous but 
“ marred by many ills ” (Od. viii. 137) ; and this agrees with the 
scenes of recognition in the latter part of the poem. 

The arguments by which Kirchhoff seeks to prove that the stories 
of books x.-xii. are much later than those of book ix. arc not more 
convincing. He points out some resemblances lx?tw'een these three 
books ami the Argonautic fables, among tliem the circumstance that 
a fountain .\rtacia occurs in both. In the Argonautic story this 
fountain is placed in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus, and answers to 
an actual fountain known in historical times. Kirchhoff argues that 
the .Artacia of the Argonautic story must have been taken from the 
real Artacia, and the Artacia of the Odyssey again from that of the 
Argonautic .story. And as Cyzicus w'as settled from Miletus, lie 
infers that lioth .sets of .stories mu.st be comparatively late. 11 is 
more probable, .surely, that the name Artacia occurred independ- 
enlly (its most ^geographical names are found to occur) in more than 
one place. Or it may be that the Artacia of th<.* Odyssey suggested 
the name to the colonists of Cyzicus, whence it was adopted into 
the later versions of the .Argonautic story. The further argument 
that tlic Mostoi recognized a son of CaI>'pso by Ulysses but no son 
of Circe, con.sequcntly that (Tree was unknown to the poet of the 
Nosioi, rests (in tlie first place) upon a conjectural alteration of a 
passage in Eustathius, and, moreover, has all the weakness of an 
argument from silence, in addition to the uncertainty arising from 
our very slight knowledge of the author whose silence is in qiie.stion. 
Finally i when Kirchhoff finds traces in books x.-xii. of their having 
Iwen originally told by the iioet himself instead of being put in the 
mouth of his hero, we feel that inaccuracies of this kind are ajit to 
creep in wherever a fictitious story is throAvu into the form of an 
autobiography. 

Inquiries conducted with tlie refinement which characterizes 
tho.se of Kirchhoff are always instructive, and his book contains ve^ 
many just observations ; but it is impossible to admit his main 
conclusions. And pcrhfips wo may infer that no similar attempt can 
be more .successful. It does not indeed follow that the Odyssey ifi 
free from interpolations. IKe "ScKvia of l)ook xi. may lie later (as 
Lauer maintained), or it may contain additions, which could easily 
be inserted in a description ot the kind. And the last Ixxik is pro- 
bably by a different hand, as the ancient critics believed. But the 
unity of the Odyssey as a wliole is apparently licyond the reach of 
the existing weapons of criticism. 

Chorizontes , — ^When we are satisfied tliat (^ach ot the great 
Homeric poems is either wholly or mainly the work of a single 
poet, a question remains which has been matter of controversy 
in ancient as well as modern times— Are they the work of the 
same jxiet ? Two ancient grammarians, Xeno and Hellaniciis, 
were known a.s the ‘‘ separators {at 'x^topl^ovre^) ; and Arist- 
archus appears to have written a treatise iigainst their heresy. 
In modern limes some of the greatest names have been on the 
side of the “ C'horizontes.’^ 

If, as has been maintained in tlie preceding pages, the external 
evidence regarding Homer is of no value, the problem now 
before us may be stated in this form : Given two i)oems of 
which nothing is known except that they are of the same school 
of poetry, what is the probability that they are b}' tl^e same 
author ? We may find a fair parallel by imagining two plays 
drawn at hazard from the works of the great tragic writers. 
It is evident that the burden of pnxif would rest with thf\se 
who held them to be by the same hand. 

The arguments used in this discussion have been of very various 
calibre. 'Fhe ancient Chorizontes observed that the messenger 
of Zeus is Iris in the Iliad, but Hermes in the Orfv.^.v<?y ; that the 
wife of Hephaestus is one of the Charites in the Jliad, but 
Aphrodite in the Odyssey ; that the heroes in the Iliad do not 
eat fish ; that Crete has a hundred cities according to the 
Iliad, and only ninety according to the Odyssey ; that trpoirdiKnOe 
is used in the Iliad of place, in the Odyssey of time, &c. Modem 
scholars have added to the list, especially by making careful 
comparisons of the two poems in respect of vocabulary and 
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grammatical forms. Nothing is more difficult than to assign 
the degree of weight to be given to such facts. The difference 
of subject between the two poems is so great that it leads to 
the most striking differences of detail^ especially in the voca- 
bulary. For instance, the word </io/3os, which in Homer means 
“ flight in battle (not “ fear ”), occurs thirty-nine times in 
the Iliad, and only once in the Odyssey) but then there are 
no battles in the Odyssey, Again, the verb priywfu, “ to 
break,” occurs forty-eight times in the Iliad, and once in 
the Odyssey, — the reason l)eing that it is constantly used of 
breaking the armour of an enemy, the gate of a city, the hostile 
ranks, &c. Once more, the word o-kotos, “ darkness,” occurs 
fourteen times in the Iliad, once in the Odyssey, But in every 
one of the fourteen places it is used of “ darkness ” coming 
over the sight of a fallen warrior. On the other side, if words 
such as d(rdfXLv6o^, ** a bath,” xkpvi'^, “ a basin for the hands,” 
“ a- place to meet and talk,” &c., are peculiar to the 
Odyssey, we have only to remember that the scene in the Iliad 
is hardly ever laid within any walls except those of a tent. 
These examples will show that mere statistics of the occurrence 
of words prove little, and that we must begin by looking to the 
subject and character of each poem. When we do so, we at 
once find ourselves in the presence of differences f)f the broadest 
kind. The Iliad is much more liistorical in tone and character. 
The scene of the poem is a real place, and the poet sings (as 
Ulysses says of Demodocus) as though he had been present 
himself, or had heard from one who had been. The supernatural 
element is confined to an interference of the gods, which to the 
common eye hardly disturbs the natural ciirn'nt of affairs. 
The Odyssey, on the contrary, is full of the magi<'.al and romantic 
— speciosa miracula,” as Horace called them. Moreover, these 
marvels -which in their original form are doubtless as old as 
anything in the Iliad, since in fact they are part of the vast 
stock of popular tales {Mdrchen) diffused all over the world — 
are mixed up in the Odyssey with the heroes of the Trojan war. 
This has been especially noticed in the case of the story of 
Polyphemus, one that is found in many countries, and in versions 
which cannot all be derived from Homer. W. Grimm has pointed 
out that the behaviour of Ulysses in that story is senseless and 
foolhardy, utterly beneath the wise and much-enduring Ulysses 
of the Trojan war. The reason is simple ; he is not the Ulysses 
of the Trojan war, but a being of the .same world as Polyphemus 
himself — the world of giants and ogres. I'he ciuestion then is — 
How long must the name of Ulysses have been familiar in the 
legend {Saffe) of Troy before it made its w^ay into the tales of 
giants and ogres {Mdrchen), where the poet of the Odyssey 
found it } 

Again, the Trojan legend has itself received some extension 
between tlie time of the Iliad and that of the Odyssey. 'Phe 
story of the Wooden Horse is not only unknown to the Iliad, 
but is of a kind which we cam hartlly imagine the poet of the 
Iliad admitting. The part taken by Neoptolemus seems also 
to be a later addition. The tendency to amplify and complete 
the story shows itself still more in the Cyclic poets. Between 
the Iliad and these poets the Odyssey often occupies an inter- 
mediate position. 

This great and significant change in the treatment of the heroic 
legends is accompanied by numerous minor differences (such 
as the ancients remarked) in belief, in manners and institutions, 
and in language. These differences bear out the inference that 
the Odyssey is of a later age. The progress of reflection is especially 
shown in the higher ideas entertained regarding the gods. The 
turbulent Olympian court has almost disappeared. Zeus has 
acquired the character of a supreme moral ruler ; and although 
Athena and Poseidon are adverse influences in the poem, the 
notion of a direct contest between them is scrupulously avoided. 
The advance of morality is shown in the more frequent use (jf 
terms such as “ just ” (SiKaio^), “ piety ” (»«^*^), “ insolence ” 
(u/3/)t«j), “ god-fearing ” (6^eov/?T;s), “ pure ” (ayros) ; and also 
in the plot of the story, which is distinctly a contest between 
right and wrong. In matters bearing upon the arts of life it 
is unsafe to press the silence of the Iliad, We may note, however. 


the difference between the house of Priam, surrounded by distinct 
dwellings for his many sons and daughters, and the houses of 
Ulysses and Alcinous, with many chambers under a single roof. 
The singer, too, who is so prominent a figure in the Odyssey 
can hardly be thought to be absent from the Iliad merely 
because the scene is laid in a camp. 

Style of Homer, — A few words remain to be said on the style 
and general character of the Homeric poems, and on the com- 
parisons which may be made between Homer and analogous 
poetry in other countries. 

The cardinal qualities of the style of Homer have been pointed 
out once for all by Matthew Arnold. ‘ ‘ The translator of H omer,’ ’ 
he says, “ should above all be penetrated by a sense of four 
qualities of his author — that he is eminently rapid ; that he 
is eminently plain and direct, both in the evolution of liis thought 
and in the expression of it, that is, both in his syntax and in 
his words ; that he is eminently plain and direct in the substance 
of his thought, that is, in his matter and idetis ; and, finally, 
that he is eminently noble ” {On Translating Homer, p. g). 

The peculiar rapidity of Homer is due in great measure to his 
use of the hexameter verse?. It is characteristic of early literature 
that the evolution of the thought — that is, the grammatical 
form of the sentence-* is guided by the structure of the verse ; 
and the corre.spondence which consequently obtains between the 
rh^’thmand the grammar — the thought being given out in lengths, 
as it were, and these again divided by tolerably uniform pauses 
— produces a swift flowing movement, such as is rarely found 
when the periods have been constructed without direct reference 
to the metre. That Homer possesses this rapidity without 
falling into the corresponding faults — that is, without becoming 
either “ jerky ” or monotonous -is pfThnps the best proof of 
his unequalled poetical skill. The plainness and directness, 
both of thought and of expression, which cbaracteri/e Homer 
were doubtless qualities of his age ; but the author of tlie Iliad 
(like Voltaire, to whom Arnold happily compares him) must 
have yM)sse.ss(?d the national gift in a surpassing degree. The 
Odyssey is in this respetl perceptibly below the level of the Iliad. 

Kapidity or ease of movement, plainness of expression and 
plainness of thought , these are not the distinguishing qualities 
of the great epic poets-- Virgil, Dante, Milton. On the contrary , 
they belong rather to the humbler epico-lyrical school for which 
Horner has been so often claimed. U he proof that Homer docs 
not belong to that school — that his poetry is not in any true 
sense “ ballad - poetry — is furnished by the higher artistic 
structure of his poems (already discussed), and as regards style 
by the fourth of the qualities distinguished by Arnold — the 
quality of nobleness. It is his noble and powerful style, sustained 
through every change of idea and subject, tliat finally separates 
Horner from all forms of “ Irallad-poctry ” and “ popular epic.” ’ 

But while we are on our guard against a once common error, 
we may recognize the historical connexion betw'cen the Iliad 
and Odyssey and the “ ballad ” literature which undoubtedly 
preceded them in Greece. It may even Ire admitted that the 
swift-flowing movement, and the simplicity of thought and 
style, which we admire in the Iliad are an inheritance from the 
earlier “ lay.s ” — the xAca such as Achilles and Patroclus 

sang to the lyre in their tent. Even ihe metre— tlie hexameter 
verse — ^may be assigned to them. But between these lays and 
Homer we must place 1 he cultivation of epic poetry as an art.- 
The pre-Homeric lays doubtless furnished the elements of such 
a poeti*}" — the alphabet, so to speak, of the art ; but they must 
have been refined and transmuted l;>efore they formed poems 
like the Iliad and Odyssey, 

A single example will illustrate this. In the scene on the 
walls of Troy, in the third book of tlie Iliad, aftc?r Helen has 
pointed out Agamemnon, Ulysses and Ajax in answer to Priam’s 

‘ “Asa jxK?! Homer must be acknowledged to excel SKakespeare in 
the truth, the liarmony, the sustained grandeur, the satisfying com- 
pleteness of his images “ (Shelley, Essays, See., i. .51, ed. 1852). 

- “ The old English balladist may stir Sir Philif) Sidney's heart like 
a trumpcit, aiul this is much ; but Homer, but the few artists in tlie 
grand style, can do more — they can refine the raw natural man, they 
can transmute him “ (On Translating Homers p. 61). 
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questions^ she goes on unasked to name Idomeneua. Laehmann, 
i^ose mind is full of the ballad manner, fastens upon this as an 
irregularity. The unskilful transition from Ajax to Idomeneus, 
about Mrhom no question had been asked,” he cannot attribute to 
the original poet of the lay {Betrachtun^my p. 15, ed. 1865). 
But, as was pointed out by A. Romer ^ this is exactly the varia- 
tion whidi a poei would introduce to relieve the primitive 
baUad-Uke sameness of question and answer ; and moreover it 
forms the transition to the lines about the Dioscuri which the 
scene is so touchingly brought to a close. 

Analogies. — Ibc development of epic poetry (properly so 
called) out of the oral songs or ballads of a country is a process 
which in the nature of things can seldom be observed. It seems 
clear, however, that the hvjxithesis of epics such as the lUad 
and O 'yssey having been formed by putting together or even 
by working up shorter poems finds no support from analogy. 

Narrative poetry of great interest is found in several countries 
(such as Spain and Servia), in which it has never attained to 
tlie epic stage. In Scandinavia, in Litliuania, in Russia, accord- 
ing to Gaston Paris (Hisloire poetique de Charlemagne y p. 9), the 
national songs have Ijeen arrested in a form which may be called 
intermediate between contemporary poetry and the epic. The 
true epics arc those of India, Persia, Greece, Germany, Britain and 
France. Most of these, however, fail to afford any useful points of 
comparison, either from their utter unlikeness to Homer, or 
because there is no evidence of the existence of anterior popular 
songs. The most instructive, perhaps the only instructive, 
parallel is to be found in the French chansons de geste,” of 
which the Chamon de Roland is the earliest and best example. 
These poems are traced back with much probability to tlie loth 
century. They are epic in character, and were recited by pro- 
fessional jongleurs (who may be comp)ared to the dot6ol of 
Homer). But as early as the 7th century we come upon traces 
of short lays (the so-called cantiHnes) which were in the mouths 
of all and were sung in chorus. It has been held tlmt the 
chansons de geste were formed by joining together “ bunches ” 
of these earlier cantil^nes, and this was the view taken by 
L^on Gautier in the first edition of Les ipopces franfaises (1865). 
In the second edition, of which the first volume appeared in 
1878, he abandoned this tlieory. He believes that the epics 
were generally composed under the influence of earlier songs. 
“ Our first epic poets,” he says, ** did not actually and materially 
patch together pre-existent cantil^nes. They were only inspired 
by these popul;u: songs ; they only Iwrrowed from them the 
traditional and legendary elements. In short, they took nothing 
from them but the ideas, the spirit, the life ; they ‘ found ' 
(ils ont trouv^) all the rest ” (p. 80). But he admits that “ some 
of the old poems may have been borrowed from tradition, without 
any intermediary ” (ibid.) ; and when it is considered that the 
traces of the ” cantil^nes ” are slight, and that the degree in 
which they inspired the later poetry must be a matter of im- 
pression rather than of proof, it does not surprise us to find 
other scholars (notably Paul Meyer) attaching less importance 
to them, or even doubting their existence.^ 

When L^on Gautier shows how history passes into legend, 
and legend again into romance, we are reminded of the difference 

' Die exe^etischen Scholien der IliaSy p. vU. 

• " On comprend que dcs chants populaires n6s d'un 6venement 
6clatant, victoire on d6faite, puissent contribuer k former la tradition, 
4 en arrfiter les tr^ts ; ils pen vent aussi devenir le centre de l^gendcs 
qui se forment pour les expliquer ; et de la sortc leur substance au 
moins arrive au pocle epiquc qui Tintroduit dans sa composition. 
VoilA ce qui a pu sc prodiiirr pour dc chants tros-courts, dont il cst 
d'ailleurs aussi difficile d'affirmer que d© nier rexistt:ncG. Mais on 
peutexyffiquer la formation dcs chansons de geste par uuu autre liypo- 
tliise *’ (Meyer, Recherches sur Vipopde fran^aisc, p. 05). “ Cc qui 

a fait naitre la th^^orie dcs chants ‘ lyrico-6piqiics * ou d'es cantilcnes, 
c'rst le syst6ine dc Wolf sur los poemes homdriques, ct dc Lachmann 
sur les Nibelun^en. Mais, au moins en ce qui concerne ce dernier 
poiMue, le systdine cst d6truit. ... On tire encore argument des 
romances esj)agnolcs, qui, dit-on, soot des ' cantiHnes ' non encore 
arriv6es a l*t‘pop6e. . . . Ht e’est le malhcurde cette th6orie : faute 
de preuves directes. elle cherche des analogies au dehors ; en Espagne, 
elle trouve des * cantilenes/ mais pas d'^popee ; cn AUemagne, une 
4 iK)pce. mais ])a3 de cantilunes I ” {ibid. p. 06 ). 


noticed above between the Iliad and the Odyssey, and between 
Homer and the early Cyclic poems. And the peculiar degradation 
of Homeric characters which appears in some poets (especially 
Euripides) finds a parallel in the later chansons de geste.^ 

The comparison of Homer with the great literary epics calls 
ftM* more discursive treatment than would be in place here. 
Some external differences have been already indicated,. Like 
the French epics, Homeric poetry is indigenous, and is distin- 
guished by tJiis fact, and by the ease of movement and the 
simplicity which result from it, from poets such as Virgil, Dante 
and Milton. It is also distinguished from them by the com- 
parative absence of underlying motive or sentiment. In Virgil’s 
poetry a sense of the greatness of Rome and Italy is the leading 
motive of a passionate rhetoric, partly veiled by the “ chosen 
delicacy ” of his language. Dante and Milton are still more 
faithful exponents of the religion and politics of their time. 
Even the French epics are pervaded by the sentiment of fear and 
hatred of the Saxacens. But in Homer the interest is purely 
dramatic. There is no strong antipathy of race or religion; 
the war turns on no political event ; the capture of Troy lies 
outside the range of the Iliad. Even the heroes are not the chief 
national heroes of Greece. I'he interest lies wholly (so far as we 
can see) in the picture of human action and feeling. 

BibLioGRAPHY. — A complete bibliogninby of Homer 'would fill 
volumes. The following list Is intended to include those books 
only which arc of first-rate importance. 

The ediiio pyinceps of Homer, published at Florence in 1488, by 
Demetrius Chalcondylas, and the Aldine editions of 1504 and 1517, 
have still some value beyond that of curiosity. The chief modem 
critical editions are those of Wolf (Halle, 1794-1795 ; Leipzig, 1804- 
1807), Spitzner (Gotha, 1832 Bckker (Berlin, 1843 ; Bonn, 

1858), La Roche {Odyssey, 1867-1868; Iliad, 1873-1876, both at 
l.cip7.ig) ; Ludwich (Odyssey, Leipzig, 1889-1891 ; Iliad, 2 vols., 
1901 and 1907) ; W. J-eaf {Iliad, London, i88t>-i888 ; 2nd ed. 1900- 
1902); Merry and ^Riddell (Ody5s<?y i.-xii., 2nd ed., Oxford, 1886); 
Monro (Odyssey xiii.-xxiv. with appendices, Oxford, 1901); Monro 
and Allen (Iliad), and Allen (Odyssey, 1908, Oxford). 'I'he com- 
mentaries of Barnes, Clarke and Rraesti are practically super- 
seded ; but Heyne's Iliad (Leipzig, 1802) and Nitzsch'.s coTnment4ary 
on tlie Odyssey (books i.-xii., Hanover, i82(>-i84o) are still useful. 
Nagelbach's Anmerkungen zur Tlias (A,B T-483, V) is of great value, 
especially the third edition (liy Autenrieth, Nuremberg, 1864). The 
unique Scholia Veneta on the Iliad were first made known by Villoison 
(Honwri I lias ad veteris codicis Veneti fidem recensita. Scholia in 
earn antiquissima ex eodem cvdice aliisque nunc primum edidit, cuni 
Asteriscis, Oheliscis, aliisque signis criticis, Joh. Baptista Caspar 
d'Ansse de Villoison, Venice, 1788) ; rej>rmted, i^dtli many additions 
from other MSS., by Bekker (Scholia in Homeri lliadem, Berlin, 
1825-1826). A new edition has been published by the Oxford Press 
(Scholia Graeca in Homeri Jliadcm, wi, Gul. Dindorfiu.s) ; six volumes 
have appeared (1875-1888), the last two edited by Profe.ssor E. 
Maass. The vast commentary of Eustathius was first printed at 
Rome in 1542 ; the last edition is that of Sbillbanm (T.cipzig, 1827). 
The Scholia on the Odyssey were published by Buttniann (Ticrlin, 
1821), and with greater approach to complelcne.ss by W. Dinclorf 
(Oxford, 1855). Although \\T)lf at once perceived the value of the 
Venetian Scholia on the Iliad, the fust scholar who thoroughly ex- 
plored them was C. Lehrs (De Aristarcki studiis Homericis, Kdnigs- 
berg, 1833 : 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1865). Of the .studies in the same 
field wJiich have appeared since, tlie most important are : Aug. 
Nauck, Arislophanis Byzantii fragmenta (Halle, 1848) ; L. Fried' 
lander, Aristonici vcpl errjfieLuv TXtdffos reliquiae (Gdttingcn, 1853) ; 
M. Schmidt, Didymi Chalcenteri fragmenta (Leipzig, 1854) ; L. 
Friefllander, Nicanoris irepl tmyfxrii reliquiae (Berlin, 1857) ; 

Aug. Lentz, Herod iani Technici reliquiae (Leipzig, 1867) ; J. La 
Roche, Die honutrische Texlhritik im Alterthum (Leipzig, i8GG) and 
Homerische Uniersuchungen (T-cip/ig, 1869) ; Ad. Romer, Die Werke 
der Aristarcheer im Cod. Venet. A. (Munich, 1875); A, Ludwich, 
Aristarchus Homerische Textkritik (2 vols. Leipag, 1884-1885) ; and 
Die Homervulgata als vor-Alexandrinisch erwiesen (Leipzig, 189R). 

The literature of tlie " Homeric Question ” begins praclicj Jly with 
Wolf’s Prolegomena (Halle,. 1795). Of the earlier books Wood’s 
on the Original Ocnius and Writings of Homer is the most 
intere.sting. Wolf’s \dews were skilfully popularized in \Y. Miillcr’s 
Homerische Vorschule (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1836). G. Ilcrmaun's 
dissextatious De inter polationibus Homeri (1832) and De iteratis apud 
Homeruni (1840) are reprinted in his Opuscula. Lachmann’s two 
papers (Betrachtungen wber Homer's Tlias) wore edited together by 
M. Haupt (2nd ed., Berlin, 1865). Besides the somewhat voluminous 
writings of Nitzsch, and tlie discussions contained in tJie historie.H 
of Greek literature by K. O. Muller, Bern hardy, I'lrici and Th. 
Bergk, and in Grote’s History of Greece, see Welcker, Der epische 

® A. Lang, Contemporary Review, vol. xvii., N.S., p. 588. 
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Cydus Oder die honteriseh&n Diekter (Bonn, z835-«t849) ; on Proclus 
and the Cycle refetence tnay also be made to Wilamowibe^Moliendort 
p. 328 aeq ; E. BetUo, Hkein, Mus, (1891), xxvi, p. 593 seq. ; O. 
Immisch, Feoisfihrift Th. Gompeyz dargebr^ht (1902),. p. 237 sq, ; 
Lauer, Geschichte der homerischen Poesie (Berlin, 185 ij ; Sengebusch, 
two dissertations prefixed to the two volumes of W. Dindori^ Homer 
in the Teubner aeries (1855^1856); Friedlilnder, Die homerische 
KriHk von Wolf bis Grote (Berlin, 1853) ; Nutzhom, Die EntstehtmgS' 
weise der homerischen GedicftUj mit Vorwort von J, N. Madvig 
(Leipzig, 1869) ; E. Kammer, Zur homerischen Frage (Kdnigsberg, 
1870) ; and Die Einheii der Odysser (Leipzig, 1873) ; A. Kirchhoif, 
Die Composition der Odyssee (Berlin, 1869) ; Volkmann, Geschichte 
und KriHk der Wolfschen Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1874) ; K. Sittl, Die 
Wiederholungen in der Odyssee (Miiiichen, 1882) ; tJ. v. Wilamowitz- 
MoUcndorf, Homerische Untersnchungen (Berlin, 1884) ; O. Seeck, 
Die Quelien der Odyssee (Berlin, 1887) ; F. Blass, Die inter polationen 
in der Odyssee (Leipeig, 1905). The interest taken in the question by 
English students is sutficiontly shown in the writings of W. E. 
Gls^stone, F. A. Pale^ Henry Haynian (in the Introduction to his 
Odyssey)^ P. Geclrles, K. C. Jebb and A. Lang (see especially the 
latter’s Homer and his Age, 1907). 

The Homeric diiiiect must lx* studied in the books (such as those 
of G. Curtius) that deal with Greek on tlic comparative metliod. 
The best special work is the brief Griechische FormerUehre of II. L. 
.\hrens (Gottingen, 1852). Other important works are those of Aug. 
Fick : Die homerische Odyssee in der urshrUnglichen Sprachform 
wiederkergestelt (C^ttingen, 1883) ; Die homerische Jlias {ibid., 
1886) ; W. Schulze, QuaesHones epicae (Giiterslohe, 1892). On 
Homeric syntax the chief book is B. J.)elbruck’s Syntactische For- 
schungen (Halle, 1871-1879), especially vols. i. and iv. ; on metre, «&c., 
Hcirtel's Homerische Studien (i. iii., Vienna) ; Knds, De digammo 
Homerico quaestiones (Upsala, 1872 1873-7878) ; Thumb, Zur 
Geschichte des griech. Digamma, Indogcrmanische. Forschungen (1898), 
ix. 294 seq. The {papers reprinteJ in Bekker's Homerische Blatter 
(Bonn, 186^ 1872) and Cobct'.s Miscellanea Critica (Leiden, 1876) 
are of the highest value. Hoffmann’s QuaesHones Homevicae (Claus 
thal, 1842) is a useful collection of facts. Buttmann’s Lexilogus, as 
an example of method, is still worth study. 

The antiquities of llomer^ — using the wonl in a wide .sense — may 
be studied in the ft>Uowing books : Vblcker, Vher homerische 
Geographic und WeUhundc (Hanover, 7830) ; Nagclsbach’s Homeri 
schc Theologie (2nd cd., Nuremberg, t86t) ; H. Bninn, Die Kunst bei 
Homer (Munich, 1868) ; W. W. Lloyd, On the Homeric Design of 
the Shield of Achilles (l.oudon, 1854) ; Buchholz, Die homerischen 
Realien (Leipzig, 1871 1873) ; W. Hellng, Das homerisclu: Epos 
aus den Dentimdlern erldutert (Leipzig, 1884 ; 2nd cd., ibid., 1887) ; 
W. Ttcichel, Vher homerische Wafjen (Vienna, 1894) ; C. Kol>crt, 
Studien zur litas (Berlin, 190X) ; W. Hidgeway, the Early Age of 
Greece (Cambridge, 1901) ; V. Berard, Les Pheniciens et VOdyssie 
(Paris, 1902 1903) ; C. Robert, “ Topographische Problcme der 
Ilia.s,” in Hermes, xlii., 1907, np. 78-112. 

Among other aids should be mentioned the Index Homericus of 
Seber (Oxford, 1780) ; Prendergast’.s Concordance to the Iliad 
(London, 1875) ; Dunbar’s id, to the Odyssey and Hymns (Oxford, 
1880); Frohwein, Verhum Homericum (Leipzig, i88j) ; Gchring, 
Index Homericus (Leipzig, 1891) ; the Lexicon Homericum, edited 
by H. Ebeling (Leipzig, 1880-1885) and the facsimile of tlie 
cod. Vcn. A (Sijthoff ; l^eiden, 1901), with an introduction by 
D. Comparetti. (l>. B. M.) 

HOMER, WINSLOW (1836-'! 910), American pminter, was born 
in Boston, U.S.A., on the 24th of February 1836. At the age 
of nineteen he was apprenticed to a lithographer. Two years 
later he opened a studio in Boston, imd devoted much of his 
time to making drawings for wood-engravers. In 1859 he re- 
moved to New York, where he studied in the night-school of the 
National Academy of Design. During the American Civil War 
he was with the troops at the front, and contributed sketches to 
Harper's Weekly. The war also furnished him with the subjects 
for the first two pictures which he exhibited (1863), one of which 
was Home, Sweet Home.” His “ Prisoners from the Front ” — 
perhaps his most generally popular picture — was exhibited in 
New York in 1865, and also in Paris in 1867, where he was spend- 
ing the year in study. Among his other paintings in oil are 

Snap the Whip ” (which was exhibited at the Philadelphia 
('entennial Exhibition of 1876, and, in company with “ The 
Country Schoolroom,” at the Paris Salon the following year), 
“ Eating Water-melon,” “ The Cotton Pickers,” ” Visit from the 
Old Mistress, Sunday Morning,” “ The Life-Line ” and “ The 
Coming of the Gale.” Ilis genius, however, has perhaps shown 
better in his works in water-colour, among which arc his marine 
studies painted at Gloucester, Mass., and his “ Inside the Bar,” 
“ The Voice from the Cliffs ” (pictures of English fishcrwomen), 
“ Tynemouth,” “ Wrecking of a Vessel ” and “ Lost on the 


tond Banks.” His work, which principally consists of genre 
pictm-es, is characterized by strength, rugged directness and 
unm i stakable freshness and originality, rather than by technical 
excellence, grace of line or beauty of colour. He was little 
affected by European influences. His types and scenes, apart 
from his few English pictures, are distinctly American— soldiers 
in blue, New England children, negroes in tlie land of cotton, 
Gloucester fishermen and stonuy Atlantic seas. Besides being 
a member of the Society of Painters in Water-colour, New York, 
he was elected in 1864 an associate and the following year a 
member of the National Academy of Design. 

HOMESTEAD, a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Monongahela river, 8 m. S.E. of Pittsburg. 
Pop. (1890) 7911 ; (1900) 12,554, of whom 3604 were foreign-bom 
and 640 w^re negroes; (U.S. census, 1910) 18,713. It is served 
by the Pennsylvania and the Pittsburg & Luke Erie railways, 
and by the short Union Railroad, which connctls with the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Wabash railways. The borough 
has a Carnegie library and the C.M. Schwab Manual Training 
School. Partly in Homestead bu t chiefly in the adjoining borough 
of Munhall (and therefore not reported as in Honie.stcad by tlic 
U.S. Census) is one of the large.st plants in the United States for 
the manufacture of steel used in the construc;tion of bridges and 
steel-frame buildings and of steel armour-plate, and this is 
its chief industry ; among Homestead’s other manufactures are 
glass and fire-bricks. The water-works are owned and operated 
by the municipsility. Homestead was first settled in 1871, and 
it was incorporated in 1880. In 1892 a labour strike lasting 
143 days and one of the most serious in the history of the United 
States was carried on here by the National Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers of llie United States 
against the Carnegie Steel Company. The arrival (on tlic 6Lh 
of July) of a force of about 200 Pinkerton detectives from New 
York and (’hicago resulted in a fight in which about jo men 
were killed, and to restore order two brigades of the state militia 
were called out. See Strikes and Lockouts. 

HOMESTEAD AND EXEMPTION LAWS, laws (principally 
in the United States) designed primarily eitlier to aid the head 
of a family to acquire title to a place of residence or to protect 
the owner again.st loss of that title through seizure for debt. 
The.sc laws have all been enacted in America since about the 
middle of tiie igth century, and owe their origin to the demand 
for a population of the right sort in a new country, to tJie con- 
viction that the freeholder rather than the tenant is tlie natural 
supporter of popular government, to the effort to prevent 
insolvent debtors from becoming useless members of society, and 
to the belief that such laws encourage the stal)ility of the family. 

By the cessions of several of the older states, and by various 
treaties with foreign countries, public knds iiave been acquired 
for the United States in every state and territory of the Cnion 
except the original thirteen, and Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, 
Tenne.ssee and '1 exas. For a time they were regarded chiefly 
as a source of revenue, but about 1820, as the need of revenue 
for the payment of the national debt decreased and the in- 
habitants of an increasing number of new states became eager to 
have tine vacant lands within their bounds occupied, the <leruand 
that the public lands should be disposed of more in the intt rest 
of the settler bet ame. increasingly strong, and the homestead 
idea originated. Until the advent of railways, however, the 
older states of the North were opposed to promoting the d(;veiop- 
ment of the West in this manner, and soon afterward.s tlie 
Southern representatives in Congress opposed tht; general 
homestead bills in the interests of slavery, so that except in 
isolated cases where settlers were desired to protect some frt.ntiei, 
as in Florida and Greg, n, and to a limited extent in the ^se of 
the Pre-emption Act of 1 841 (see below), Uie homestead principle 
was not applied by the national government until the Civil 
War had begun. A general homestead bill was passed by Congress 
in i860, but this was vetoed by President James Buclianan ; 
two years later, however, a similar bill became a law. The act 
of 1862 originally provided that any citizen of the United Slates, 
or applicant for citizenship, who was the head of a family, or 
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twenty-one years of age, or, if younger, had served not less than 
fourteen days in the army or navy of the United Stales during an 
actual war, might apply for 160 acres or less of unappropriated 
public lands, and im^t acquire title to this amount of huid by 
residing upon and cultivating it for five years immediately 
following, and paying such fees as were necessary to cover the 
cost of administration ; a homestead acquired in this manner 
was exempted from seizure for any debt contracted prior to the 
date of issuing the patent. A commutation clause of this act 
permitted title to be acquired after only six months of residence 
by paying Si. 2 5 per acre, as provided in the Pre-emption Act 
of 1841. An act of 1872, amended in 1901, allows any soldier or 
seaman, who has served at least ninety days in the army or navy 
of the United States during the (4vil War, the Spanish-American 
War or in the suppression of the insurrection in the Philippines, 
and was honourably discharged, to cq)ply for a homestead, and 
permits the deduction of the time of such service, or, if discharged 
on account of wounds or other disability incurred in the line of 
duty, the full term of his enlistment, from the five years otherwise 
required for perfecting title, except that in any case he shall 
have resided upon and cultivated the land at least one year 
before the passing of title. Since 1866 mineral lands have been 
for the most part excluded from entry as homesteads. 

In accordance with the provisions of the homestead law, 
718,930 homesteads, containing 96,495,414 acres, were estab- 
ii.shed in forty-two years, and besides this principal act, Congress 
has passed several minor ones of a like nature, that is, acts designed 
to benefit the actual settler who improves the land. Thus the 
Pre-emption Act of 1841 gave to any head of a family or any single 
person over twenty-one years of age, who was a citizen of the 
United States or had declared his intention to become one, 
permission to purchase not to exceed 160 acres of public lands 
after he had resided upon and improved the same for six months ; 
the Timber-Culture Act of 1873 allowed title to 160 acres of 
public prairie-land to bv given to any one who should plant up<jn 
it 40 acres of timber, and keep the .same in good growing con- 
dition for ten years ; and the Desert- Land Act of 1877 gave to 
any citizen of the llnited States, or to any person who had 
declared his intention to be(X)me one, the privilege of acquiring 
title to 640 acres of such public land as was not included in 
mineral or timber lands, and would not without irrigation produce 
an agricultural crop, by paying twenty-five cents an airre and 
(Tearing for the tract an artificial water-supply. These several 
hind acts, however, invited fraud to such an extent that in time 
they promoted the estiiblishmenl of large land holdings by 
ranchmen and others quite as much as they encouraged settle- 
ment and cultivation, and so great was this evil that in 1891 the 
Timber-Culture and Pre-emption Acts were repealed, the total 
amount of land that could be acquired by any one person under 
the several land laws was limited to 320 acres, the Desert-Land 
Act was so amended as to require an expenditure of at least three 
dollars an acre for irrigation, and the original Homestead Act 
was so amended as to disqualify any person who was already 
proprietor of more than 160 acres in any state or Territory of 
the Union for acquiring any more land under its provisions ; 
and in i8i)6 a residen('e of fourtexsn months was required before 
permitting commutation or the purchase of title. But even 
these measures were inadequate to prevent fraud. In 1894 
Congress, in what is known as the Carey Act, donated to Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico and the Dakotas so much of 
1,000,000 acres each of desert-lands as each should cause to be 
irrigated, reclaimed and occupied within ten ycars,^ not less than 
20 acres of each 160 acres to be cultivated by actual settlers ; 
and in several of these states and territories irrigating companies 
have been formed and land offered to settlers in amounts not 
exceeding 160 acres to each, on terms requiring the settler to 
purchase ample and perpetual water-rights. In 1902, Congress 
appropriated the proceeds of the sales of public l^ds in these 
states and territories to form a reclamation fund to be used for 

’ In 1901 it was provided that the ten years should date from tlie 
segregation of the lands from the nublic d^ain. 
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rile construction and maintenance of irrigation works, and lances 
reclaimed by this means are open to homestead entries, the entry- 
man being required to pay for the cost of reclamation in ten 
equal annual instalments without interest. When Texas was 
admitted to the Union the disposal of its public lands was 
reserved to the state, and under its laws every penson who is the 
head of a family and without a homestead may acquire title 
to 160 acres of land by residing upon and improving it for 
three years ; every unmarried man eighteen years of age or over 
may acquire title to 80 acres in the same way. 

A short time before the National Homestead Act for aiding 
citizens to acquire homesteads went into operation, some of 
the state legislatures had passed homestead and exemption 
laws designed to protect homesteads or a certain amount of pro- 
perty against loss to the owners in case they should become 
insolvent debtors, and by the close of the century the legislature 
of nearly every state in the Union had passed a law of this nature. 
These laws vary greatly. In most states the exemption of a 
homestead or other property from liability for debts can be 
claimed only by the head of a family, but in Georgia it may be 
claimed by any aged or infirm person, by any trustee of a family 
of minor children, or by any person on whom any woman or 
girls are dependent for support; and in California, although 
the head of a family may claim exemption for a homestead valued 
I at $5000, any other person may claim exemption for a homestead 
valued at $1000. In some states exemptions may be claimed 
either for a farm limited to 40, 80, 160 or 200 acres, or for a 
house and one or more lots, usually limited in size, in a town, 
village or city ; in other states the homestead for which exemp- 
tion may be claimed is limited in value, and this value varies 
from $500 to $5000. With the homestead are usually included 
the appurtenances thereto, and the courts invariably interpret 
the law liberally ; but many states also exempt a specified 
amount of personal property, including wearing apparel, furni- 
ture, provisions, tools, libraries and in some cases domestic 
animals and stock in trade. A few slates exempt no homestead 
and only a small amount of personal property ; Maryland, 
for example, exempts only $100 worth of property besides money 
payable in the nature of insurance, or for relief, in the event 
of sickness, injury or death. To some debts the exemption 
does not usually apply ; the most common of these are taxes, 
purchase money, a debt secured by mortgage on the homestead 
and debts contracted in making improvements upon it ; in 
Maryland the only exception is a judgment for breach of promise 
to marry or in r^e of seduction. If the homestead belongs to 
a married person, the consent of both husband and wife is 
usually required to mortgage it. Finally, some states require 
that the homestead for which exemption is to he claimed shall 
be previously entered upon record, others require only occupancy, 
and still others permit the homestead to be designated whenever 
a claim is presented. 

Following the example of either the United States Congress 
or the state legislatures, the governments of several British 
colonial states and provinces have passed homestead laws. In 
Quebec every settler on public lands is allowed, after receiving 
a patent, an exemption of not to exceed 200 acres from that 
of his widow, of his, her or their children and descendants in 
the direct line. In Ontario an applicant for a homestead may 
have not to exceed 200 acres of unappropriated public land for 
farming purposes by building a house thereon, occupying it 
for five years, and bringing at least fifteen acres under cultiva- 
tion ; the exemption of such a homestead from liability to 
seizure for debts is, however, limited to twenty years from 
the date of application for the land, and does not extend even 
during that period to rates or taxes. Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Queensland, New South Wales, South Australia, West Australia 
and Ne^' Zealand also have liberal homestead and exemption 
laws. 

See J. B. Sanborn, ** Some Political Aspects of Homestead I-cgisla- 
tion/' in The American Historical Review (1900) ; Edward Manson, 

'* The Homestead Acts,'* in the Journal of the Society of Comparative 
Ijtgislatton (London, 1899) ; S. D. Thompson, A Treatise on 
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UomtsUais and Exemptions (San Francisco, 1886) ; P. Bureau, 
Le Homestead ou VInsaisissabiliU de la petite ^opritU fonciire 
(Paris. 1804). and L. Vacher, Le Homestead attx Etats-Unis (Paris, 
i899). (N. D. M.) 

HOMBTER, KARL GUSTAV (1795-1874)^ German jurist, 
was born on the 13th of August 1795 Wolgast in Pomerania. 
After studying law at the universities of Berlin, Gottingen 
and Heidelberg (1813-1817), he settled as a Privatdocent^ in 
1821, at the university of 13 erlin, where he became ordinary 
professor of law in 1827. His principal works are his edition 
of the Sacksenspiegel (in 3 vols., 1827, 3rd ed., 1861, containing 
also some other important sources of Saxon or Low German 
law), which is still unsurpassed in accuracy and sagacity of 
research, and his book on Die Haus- und Hofmarken (1870), 
in which he has given a history of the use of trade-marks among 
all the Teutonic nations of Europe, and which is full of important 
elucidations of the history of law and also contains valuable 
contributions to the history of art and civilization. In 1850 
Homeyer was elected a member of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, in the Transactions of which he published various 
papers exhibiting profound learning {Vber die Heimai, 1852 ; 
Genealogie der TJandschriften des Sachsenspiegels, 1859 ; Die 
Stadtbiicher des Mittelalters, i860 ; Der Dreissigste, 1864, &c.). 
He died on the 20th of October 1874. 

HOMICIDE (Lat. homicidium), the general and neutral term 
for the killing of one human being by another. The nature 
of the responsibility of the slayer to the state and to the relatives 
of the slain has been one of the chief concerns of all systems 
of law from the earliest times, and it has been variously con- 
sidered from the points of view of the sanctity of human life, 
the interests of the sovereign, the injury to the family of the 
slain and the moral guilt, i,e. the motives and intentions, of 
the slayer. 

The earliest recorded laws (those of Khammurabi) do not 
contain any sweeping general provision as to the piinishment 
of homicide. 'Ihe death penalty is freely imposed but not 
for homicide. “ If a man strike a gentleman’s daughter that 
she dies, his own daughter is to be put to death, if a poor man s 
the slayer pays J mina.” In the Mosaic law the general command 
“ Thou shalt not kill ” of the Decalogue is in terms absolute. 
In primitive law homicide, however innocent, subjected the 
slayer to the lawful vengeance of the kindred of the slain, unless 
he could make some composition with him. This lex lalionis 
(a life for a life) resulted : (1) in a course of private ju.stice 
which still survives in the vendetta of Corsica and Albania, and 
the blood feuds arising out of “ difficulties ” in the southern and 
western parts of the United States ; (2) in the recognition of 
sanctuaries and cities of refuge within which the avenger of 
blood might not penetrate to kill an innocent manslaycr ; and 
(3) in the system of wite, bote and wer, by which the life of 
every man had its assessed price payable to his chief and his 
next of kin. 

It took long to induce the relatives of the slain to appreciate 
anything beyond the fact of the death of their kinsman or 
to discriminate between intentional and accidental homicide. 
By the laws of Khammurabi (206, 208) striking a man in a 
quarrel without deadly intent but with fatal effect was treated 
as a matter for compensation according to the rank of the slain. 
The Pentateuch discriminates between the man “ who licth in 
wait for ” or ‘‘ cometh presumptuously ” on “his neighbour to 
slay him with guile ” (Exodus xxi. 13, 14), and the man “ who 
killcth his neighbour ignorantly whom he hated not in time past ” 
(Deut. xix. 4). But even killing by misadventure exposed the 
slayer to the avenger of blood. “ As a man goeth into the 
wood with his neighbour to hew wood, and his hand fetcheth 
a stroke with the axe to cut down a tree and the head slippeth 
from the helve and lighteth upon his neighbour that he die : 
he shall flee into one of these cities (of refuge) and live ” (Deut. 
xix. s). 

Under the early laws of Teutonic and Celtic communities 
the inconveniences of the blood feud were gradually mitigated 
(see Criminal Law) by the system of wite and wer (or eric). 
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but the blood feud continued long in Friesland and Lower 
Saxony, and in parts of Switzerland until the i6th century. 
In England under the Norman system homicide became a pica 
of the crown, and ^e rights of the kindred to private vengeance 
and to compensation were gradually superseded in favour of 
the right of the king to forfeitures where the homicide amounted 
to a crime (felony). 

Though homicide was thus made a public offence and not 
a matter for private vengeance, it took long to discriminate 
between those forms of homicide which should and those which 
should not be punished. 

'rhe terms of act in English law used to describe criminal 
homicide are murder {mordy meurtrcy murdrum), manslaughter 
and felo de se (or suicide by a person of sound mind). 

The original meaning of the word “ murder ” seems to have 
been secret homicide, — “ Murdrum proprie dicitur mors alicujus 
occulta cujus interfector ignoratur ” (Dialogus de Scaccario i. x.) ; 
and Glanville says : Duo sunt gefiera homicidii. unum est quod 
dicitur murdrum quod nullo vidente nullo sciente clam perpeiratur, 
ita quod non assignatur clamor popular is (hue and cry), est ei 
aliud homicidium quod did ter simplex homicidium. After the 
Conquest, and for the protection of the ruling race, a fine (also 
called murdrum) was levied for the king on the hundred or other 
district in which a stranger was found dead, if the slayer was not 
brought to justice and the blood kin of the slain did not present 
Englishry, there being a presumption (in favour of the Exchequer) 
that the deceased was a Frenchman. After the assize of Clarendon 
(1166) the distinction between the killing of Normans and 
Englishmen gradually evaporated and the term murder came to 
acquire its present meaning of deliberate as distinct from 
secret homicide. In 1267 it was provided that the murder fine 
should not be levied in cases of death by “ misadventure 
{per injortunium)} But at that date and for long afterwards 
homicide in self-defence or by misadventure or even while of 
unsound mind involved at the least a forfeiture of goods, and 
required a pardon, I’hese pardons, and restitution of the goods, 
became a matter of course, and the judges appear at a later date 
to have been in the habit of directing an acquittal in such cases. 
But it was not until 1828 that the innocence of excusable homicide 
was expressly declared. The rule is now expressed in s. 7 of the 
Offences against the Person Act 1861 : “ No punishrnent or 
forfeiture ohall be incurred by any person who shall kill another 
by misfortune, or in his own defence, or in any other manner 
without felony.” 

The further differentiation between different degrees of 
criminal homicide was marked by legislation of Henry VIII. 
(1531) taking away benefit of clergy in the case of “wilful 
murder with malice prepensed ” (aforethought), and that phrase 
is still the essential element in the definition of “ wilful murder,” 
which is committed “ when a person of sound memory and 
discretion unlawfully kiJleth any reasonable creature or being 
and under the king’s peace with malice aforethought either 
express or implied ” (3 Co. Inst. 47). The whole development 
of the substantive law a.s to murder rests on judicial rulings as 
to the meaning of malice prepense coupled with the extrajudicial 
commentaries of Coke, Hale and Foster ; for parliament, though 
often tempted by bills and codes, has never ventured on a 
legislative definition. Much discussion has ranged round the 
phrase “ malice aforethought,” and it has undoubtedly been 
expanded by judicial decision so as to create what is described 
as “ constructive ” murder. According to the view of the 
criminal code commissioners of 1879 (Pari. Pap., 1879, c. 23, 4 .S? 
p. 23) the term “ malice aforethought ” is now a common name 
for all the following states of mind : — 

1. An intent, preceding the act, to kill or do grievous bodily hfOrm 

to the person or to any other person : 

2. Knowledge that the act done is likely to produce such con.se- 

quenccs, whether coupled with an intention to produce them 
or not : 

3. An intent to commit any felony : or 

4 . An intent to resist an offi ccr of police in the ex^ution of liis duty . 

* See Select Pleas of Crown, i (Seldon Society Publ.) ; Pollock and 
Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law, ii. 458, 476, 478. 
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The third form of malice aforethought has been much 
^introverted. When it was first recognised as creating a liability 
for wilful murder almost all felonies were capital offences : but 
even at the end of the ryth century Lord Holt expressed a view 
that it should be limited to felonies involving violence or danger 
to life^ e,g, assault with intent to rob^ or setting fire to a dwelling- 
house. And Sir James Stephen’s opinion is that^ to justify 
conviction of murder by an act done with intent to commit a 
felony, the act done must be one dangerous to life or known 
to be likely to cause death. 

Starting with the definition above given, English law still 
retains so much of its medieval character as to presume all 
homicide to be “ malicious, and therefore murder, unless it is 
either justified by the command or permission of the law, excused 
on the ground of accident or self-preservation, or alleviated 
into manslaughter by being the involuntary con.sequence of some 
act not strictly law^l or occasioned by some sudden and suffi- 
ciently violent provocation.” The truth of the facts alleged in 
justification, excuse or alleviation, is for the jury to determine : 
the question whether if true they support the plea for which they 
are put forward Ls for the court. 

In the administration of the English criminal law as to homi- 
cide the consequences of too .strict an adherence to the technical 
definitions of the offences are avoided (a) by the exercise of the 
jury of their powers to convict of manslaughter only even in 
cases where they are directed that the offence is murder or 
nothing ; (A) by the report of the judge as to the particular 
circumstances of each case in which a conviction of murder has 
been followed by the statutory sentence of death ; (c) by the 
examination of all the evidence in the case by the Home Office 
in order to enable the secretary of state to determine whether the 
prerogative of mercy should be exercised. 

Homicide is justifiable and not criminal when the killing is 
done in the execution of the law. The most important case of 
justifiable homicide is the execution of a criminal in due course 
of public justice. This condition is mast stringently interpreted. 
” To kill the great&st of malefactors deliberately, uncompelled, 
and extrajudicially is murder. . . . And further, if judgment of 
death be given by a judge not authorized by lawful commission, 
and execution is done accordingly, the judge is guilty of murder ” 
(Stephen’s Commefttaries, book vi. c. iv.). 'fhe execution must 
be Cttiriod out by the proper officer or his deputy : any person 
executing the sentence without such authority, were it the judge 
himself, would be guilty of murder. And the sentence must be 
strictly pursued : to execute a criminal by a kind of death other 
than that to which he has been judicially condemned is murder. 

Homicide committed by an officer of justice in the course of 
carrying out his duty, as such, is also justifiable ; e.g. where a 
felon resists a legal arrest and is killed in the effort to arrest him 
(see 2 Pollock and Maitland, 476) ; where officers in dispersing 
a riotous assembl^e kill any of the mob, &c. (see Riot). In these 
cases the homicide must be shown to have been absolutely 
necessary. Again, homicide is justifiable if committed in the 
defence of person or property against forcible and heinous crime, 
such as murder, violent robbeiy, rape or burglar>^ In this con- 
nexion there has been much discussion as to whether the person 
attacked is under a duty to retreat: and in substance the 
justification depends on the continuous necessity of attack or 
defence in order to prevent the commission by the deceased of 
the crime threatened. 

Homicide is excusable and not criminal at all when committed 
either by misadventure or in self-defence. In the former case 
the homicide is excused ; where a man in the course of doing some 
lawful work, accidentally and without intention kills another, 
e,g. shooting at a mark and undesignedly hitting and killing a 
man. The act must be strictly lawful, and death by misadventure 
in unlawful sports is not a case of excusable homicide. Homicide 
in self-defence is excusable when the slayer is himself in immediate 
danger of death, and has done all he could to avoid the assault. 
Accordingly, if he strikes and kills his assailant after the assault 
is over, this is not excusable homicide. But if the assault has 
been premeditated, as in the case of a duel, the death of either 


antagonist has under English law always been held to be murder 
and not excusable homicide, llie excuse of self-defence covem 
the case in which a person in defence of others whom it is his 
duty to protect — children, wife, master, &c. — kills an assailant. 
It has bc«n considered doubtful whether the plea of self-defence 
is available to one who has himself provoked a fray, in the course 
of which he is so pressed by his antagonist that his oifly resource 
is to kill him. 

In English law the term “ manslaughter ” is applied to those 
forms of homicide which though neither justifiable nor excusable 
are attended by alleviating circumstances which bring them 
short of wilful murder. The offence is not defined by statute, 
but only by judicial nilings. Its punishment is as a maximum 
penal servitude for life, and os a minimum a fine or recognizances 
to be of good behaviour. The quantum of punishment between 
the limits above stated is in the discretion of the court, and not, 
as under continental codes, with fixed minima ; and the offence 
includes acts and omissions of very varying gravity, from acts 
which only by the charitable appreciation of a jury fall short 
of wilful murder, to acts or omissions which can only technically 
be described as criminal, e,g. where one of two persons engaged 
in poaching, by pure accident gets caught in a hedge so that 
his gun goes off and kills his fellow-poacher. This may be 
descril)ed as an extreme instance of “constructive crime.” 

There are two main forms of “ manslaughter ” : — 

1. “ Voluntary ” homicide under grave and sudden provoca- 
tion or on a sudden quarrel in the heat of passion, without the 
slayer taking undue advantage or acting in an unusual manner. 
The substance of the alleviation of guilt lies in the absence of 
time for cool reflection or the formation of a premeditated design 
to kill, tinder English law the provocation must be by acts 
and not by words or gestures, and must be serious and not trivial, 
and the killing must be immediately after provocation and 
while the slayer has lost his self-control in consequence of the 
provocation, llie provocation need not be by assault or violence, 
and perhaps the best-recognized example is the slaying by a 
husband of a man found committing adultery with the slayer’s 
wife. In the case of a sudden quarrel it does not matter who 
began or provoked the quarrel. This used to be called “ chance 
medley.” 

2. “ Involuntary ” homicide as a result of great rashness 
or gross negligence in respect of matters involving danger to 
human life, e.g. in driving trains or vehicles, or in dealing with 
dangerous weapons, or in performing surgical operations, or in 
taking care of the helpless. 

'Fhe innumerable modes in which criminal liability for killing 
others has been adjudged under the English definitions of 
murder and manslaughter cannot be here stated, and can only 
be studied by reference to the judicial decisions collected and 
discussed in Rns.^ell on Crimes and other English text-books, and 
in the valuable work by Mr J. 1 ). Mayne on the criminal law of 
India, in which the English common law rulings arc stated 
side by side with the terms and interpretations of the Indian 
penal axle. Much labour has been expended by many jurists 
in efforts to create a scientific and acceptable claB.sification of 
the various forms of unlawful homicide which shall properly 
define the cases which should be punishable by law and the 
appropriate punishment. Their efforts have resulted in the 
establishment in almost every state except the United Kingdom 
of statutory definitions of the crime, beginning with the French 
penal code and going down to the criminal code of Japan. In 
the case of England, am a result of the labours of Sir James 
Stephen, a code bill was submitted to parliament in 1878. In 1879 
a draft code was prepared by Blackburn, I-ush and Barry, and was 
presented to parliament. It was founded on and prepared with 
Sir J. Stephen, and is a revision of his digest of the criminal law. 

After defining homicide and culpable homicide, the draft 
code (cl. 174) declares cul{>abie homicide to be murder in the 
following cases : (a) if the offender means to cause the death 
of the person killed ; (b) if the offender means to cause to the 
person killed any bodily injury which is known to the offender 
to be likely to cause death, and if the offender, whether he does 
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or does not mean to cause death, is reckless whether death ensues 
or not ; (c) if the offender means to cause death or such bodily 
injuiy as aforesaid to one person, so that if that person be killed 
the offender would be guilty of murder, and by accident or 
mistake the offender kills another person though he does not 
mean to hurt the person killed ; (d) if the offender for any unlaw- 
ful object does an act which he knows or ouglit to have known 
to be likely to cause death, and thereby kills any person, though 
he may have desired that his object should be effected without 
hurting any one. 

Further (cl. 175), it is murder (whether the offender means 
or not death to ensue, or knows or not that death is likely to 
ensue) in the following cases: — (a) if he means to inflict 
grievous bodily injury for the purpose of facilitating the com- 
mission of any of the offences hereinafter mentioned, or the 
flight of the offender upon the commission or attempted com- 
mission thereof, and death ensues from his violence ; (b) if he 
administers any stupefying thing for either of the purposes 
aforesaid and death ensues from the effects thereof ; (c) if he 
by any means wilfully stops the breath of any person for either 
of the purposes aforesaid and death ensues from such stopping 
of the breath.” The following are the offences referred to : — 
“ high treason and other offences against the king's authority, 
pirac'y and offences deemed to be piracy, escape or rescue from 
prison or lawful custody, resisting lawful apprehension, murder, 
rape, forcible abduction, robbery, burglary, arson.” Cl. 176 
reduces culpable homicide to manslaughter if the person who 
causes death does so “ in the heat of pa.ssion caused by sudden 
provocation ” ; and “ any wrongful act or insult of such a nature 
as to be sufficient to deprive any ordinary person of the power 
of self-control may be provocation if the offender acts upon it 
on the sudden, and before there has been time for his passion 
to iX)ol. Whether any particular wrongful act or insult amounts 
to provocation and whether the offender was deprived of self- 
control shall be questions of fact ; but no one shall be deemed 
to give provocation by doing that which he had a legal right to 
do, or which the offender incited him to do in order to provide 
an excuse for killing him t)r doing grievous bodily harm to any 
person.” Further, “ an arrest shall not necessarily reduce the 
offence from murder to manslaughter because an arrest was 
illegal, but if the illegality was known to the offender it may be 
evidence of provocation”; (cl. 177) “culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder is manslaughter.” 

The definitions embodied in these clauses though not yet 
accepted by the llritish legislature, have in substance been 
embodied in the criminal codes of (^ada (1892 ss. 227-230), 
New Zealand (1893, Queensland (1899, ss. 300-305), 

and *W estern Australia ( 1 90 1 , ss. 27 5-280). | 

From the point of view of civil as distinct from criminal 
rejsponsibility homicide does not by the common law give any 
cause of action against the person causing the death of another 
in favour of the wife or blood relations of the deceased. In 
early law this was otherwise ; and the wer or eric of the deceased 
came historically before the right of chief or state. But under 
English law the rights of relations, except by way of appeal for 
felony,^ were swept aside in favour of the crown, on the principle 
that every homicide is presumed felonious (murder) unless the 
contrary is proved, and that in all cases of homicide not justifiable 
by law a forfeiture was incurred. The rights of the relatives 
were also defeated by application of the maxim ^^a£tio personalis 
moritur cum persona ” (“ a personal action dies with the person ”) 
to all proceedings for injury to the person or to reputation. In 
Scotland the old theory was preserved in the law as to 
assythement. 

In England the law was altered at the instance of I/)rd 
Campbell in 1846 (9 & 10 V. c. 93) so as to give a right of a 
claim by the husband, wife, parent or child of a person killed 
by a wrongful (or even criminal) act, neglect or default 
by another which would have given the deceased if he had sur- 

' Appeals remained in the Jaw till 1819, but were long before this 
disused. In the middle ages they were used as a means of getting 
compensation. 


vived a cause of action against the wrongdoer. The com- 
pensation payable is what the surviving relative has lost by 
the death, and under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1906 
(in all cases to which it applies) the employer is liable even 
without negligence to compensate the dependants of an employee 
killed by an accident arising out of and in the course of the 
employment ; and in such coses even if the deatli wa.s due to 
serious and wilful misconduct by the employee, compensation is 
payable. 

In the Indi^ penal code the definitions of murder arc so 
drawn os to limit the offences to cases where it was actually 
intended to cause death or bodily injury by the acts or omissions 
of the skyer, and the definition of culpable homicide short 
of murder is so drawn as to exclude the forms of unintentional 
manskughter due to neglect of duty, e.g. in the ironduct of 
trains or ships or vehicles. This last omission was supplied 
in 1870. The Indian code does not treat as murder cither 
duelling or helping Hindu widows to commit su//ee (s. 301, 
exception 5). In most of the British possessioas in Asia and 
in east Africa the Indian definitions of homicide have been 
adopted. In the re.st of the colonies, except South Africa, the 
law of homicide depends on the English cximmon law as modified 
by colonial codes or statutes. In South Africa it rests mainly 
on the Roman Dutch law. 

Europe. — In European codes distinctions corresponding to 
those of the English law are drawn between premeditated 
and other forms of criminal homicide ; but more elaborate 
distinctions are drawn between the degrees of deliberation 
or criminality manifested in the slaying, and the minimum or 
maximum penalty is varied accordingly. 

In the French penal code voluntary homicide is called murder 
(inmrtre, art. 295): but if committed with prcmec.itation or 
tying in wait is styled assassinal {guei-afens) (21)6-298). Poison- 
ing (even if the poison is not fatal), is specially punished, as 
is parricide (on the lines of the obsolete English offence of petty 
treason), and infanticide, i.e, the killing of newly-born infants. 
Assassination, poisoning and parricide are at present capital 
offences ; but a bill to abolish the deatl) sentence has l)cen 
laid before the French parliament. 

The German code distinguishes between voluntary homicide 
which is done with deliberation and such homiddc committed 
without deliberation (ss. 21 1, 212), and provides for mitigation 
of punishment where the slaying was provoked without fault 
in the slayer by any wrongful act or serious insult upon the 
slayer or his relatives by the slain (213). Parricide and infanti- 
cide are specially punished (214, 215), as is killing another 
persim at his express and earnest reqiiast (216}— an offence 
which would in ICnglanrl l»e murder — and it is a sej)arate offence 
to cause the death of another, the penalty being increased 
if the offender was peculiarly bound by office, calling or trade 
to use a care which he did not use (222). 

'fhe Italian code puni.shes us homicide those who with intention 
to kill cause the death of another (364). The death penalty is 
not imposed, but scales of punishment are provided to deal 
with aggravated forms of the offence. Thus ergastolo (penal 
servitude for life) is the punishment in the case of homicide 
of ascendants and descendants, or with premeditation, or under 
the sole impulse of bnital ferocity or with gross cruelty (gra 7 Jt 
seviaie), or by means of arson, inundation, drowning and certain 
other crimes, or to secure the gains, or conceal the commission, 
or to secure immunity from the consequences, of another crime 
(366). Personal violence resulting in death inflicted without 
intention to kill is punishable minor e poetid (368), and it is 
criminal to cause the death of another by imprudence, negligence 
or lack of skili in an art or profession (imperitia nclla propria 
arte o professione), or by non-observance of regulations, orders 
or instnjctions. 

The Spanish code has like those of Italy and France special 
punishments for parricide (417) and f(»r as.sas.sination, in which 
are included killing for reward or promise of reward or by 
inundation (418), and for aiding another to c jinmit suicide (421). 
Both the Italian and the Spanish codes afford a special mitigation 
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to infanticide committed to avoid dishonour to the mother of 
the infant or her family. 

America* — ^The most notable difference between England 
and the United States in regard to the law on this subject is 
the recognition by state legislation of degrees in murder. English 
law treats all unlawful killing not reducible to manslaughter 
as of the same degree of guilt in law. American statutes seek 
to discriminate for purposes of punishment between the graver 
and the less culpable forms of murder. Thus an act of the 
legislature of Pennsylvania (22nd of April 1794) declares “all 
murder which shall be perpetrated by means of poison or by 
lying in wait or by any other kind of wilful, deliberate and 
premeditated killing, or which shall be committed in the per- 
petration of or attempt to perpetrate any arson, rape, robbery 
or burglary shall be deemed murder of the first degree ; and all 
other kinds of murder shall be deemed murder of the second 
degree.’* This legislation has been copied or adopted in many 
if not most of the other states. There are also statutory degrees 
of manslaughter in the legislation of some of the states. The 
diflFerences of legislation, coupled with the power of the jury 
in some states to determine the sentence, and the limitations on 
the right of the judges to comment on the testimony adduced, 
lead to very great differences between the administration of the 
law as to homicide in the two countries. 

Authoritiks. — S tephen, Hist. Cr. Law, Digest Criminal Law: 
linssell on Crimes (7t}i cd., 1909) ; Archbold, Criminal Pleading (23rd 
ed., 1905) ; Bishop, American Criminal Law (8th ed.) ; Pollock 
ami Maitland, Hist. English Law ; Pike, History of Crime. (W. F. C.) 

HOMILETICS (Gr. ofiikrjriKos, from o/ttAttv, to assemble 
together), in theology the application of the general principles of 
rhetoric to the specific department of public preaching. It 
may be further defined as the science that treats of the analysis, 
classification, preparation, composition and delivery of sermons. 
The formation during recent years of such lectureships as the 
“ l4yman Beecher ” course at Yale University has resulted 
in increased attention being given to homiletics, and the published 
volumes of this series are the best contribution to the subject. 

The older literature is cited exhaustively in W. G. Blaikie, For 
the Work of the Ministry (1873) ; and D. P. Kidder, Treatise on 
Homiletics (1864). 

HOMILY, a simple religious address, less elaborate than 
a sermon, and confining itself to the practical exposition of 
some ethical topic or seme passage of Scripture. The word 
ofiiXia from o/itAetv eiAw), meaning communion, inter- 

course, and especially interchange of thought and feeling by 
means of words (conversation), was early employed in classical 
(rrcek to denote the instruction which a philosopher gave to 
his pupils in familiar talk (Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1 . ii. 6. 15). 
'rhis usage of the word was long preserved (Aelian, Varia Historia, 
iii. 19) ; and the ofiiXijira^ of Acts xx. 11 may safely be taken 
to assign not only a free and informal but also a didactic character 
to the apostle Paul’s discourse in the upper chamber at Troas, 
when “ he talked a long while, even till break of day.” That 
the “ talk ” on tliat occasion partook of the nature of the “ exposi- 
tion ” (‘"in'!) Scripture, which, undertaken by a priest, 
elder or other competent person, had become a regular part 
of the service of the Jewish synagogue,^ may also witli much 
probability be assumed. The custom of delivering expositions 
or comments more or less extemporaneous on the lessons of the 
day at all events passed over soon and readily into the Christian 
Church, as may be gathered from the first Apology (c. 67) of 
Justin Martyr, where we read that, in connexion with the practice 
of reading portions from the collected writings of the prophets 
and from the memoirs of the apostles, it had by that time become 
usual for the presiding minister to deliver a discourse in which 
“ he admonishes the people, stirring them up to an imitation 
of the good works which have been brought before their notice.” 
This discourse, from its explanatory character, and from the 
easy conversational manner of its delivery, was for a long time 
called o/xiAia rather than Aoyof; it was regarded as part of 

‘ See Philo, Quod omnis probus liber, sec. 12 (ed. Mangey ii. 458 ; 
cf. ii. 630). 


the regular duty of the bishop, but he could devolve it, if he 
thought fit, on a presbyter or deacon, or even on a layman. 
An early and well-known instance of such delegation is that 
mentioned by Eusebius {Hist. Eccl. vi. 19) in ^e case of Origen 
(216 A.D.).^ In course of time the exposition of the lesson 
for the day came more frequently to assume a more elaborate 
character, and to pass into the category of a Aoyos or even 
<fu,ko(ro(f>ia or <l>iXo(r 6 ifn^fjLa ; but when it did so the fact was as 
far as possible denoted by a change of name, the word ofiiXIa 
being re.served for the expository or exegetical lecture as dis- 
tinguished from the pulpit oration or sermon.® While the church 
of the 3rd and 4th centuries could point to a brilliant succes- 
sion of great preachers, whose discourses were wont to be taken 
down in shorthand and circulated among the Christian public 
as edifying reading, it does not appear that the supply of ordinary 
homiletied talent kept pace with the rapidity of church extension 
throughout the Roman empire. In the smaller and remoter 
communities it not uncommonly happened that the minister 
was totally unqualified to undertake the work of preaching ; 
and though, as is curiously shown by the case of Rome (Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccl. vii. 19), the regular exposition of the appointed 
lessons was by no means regarded as part of the necessary 
business of a church, it was generally felt to be advisable that 
some provision should be made for the public instruction of 
congregations. Even in Jerome’s time {De Vir. 111 . c. 115), 
accordingly, it had become usual to read, in the regular meetings 
of the churches which were not so fortunate as to possess a com- 
petent preacher, the written discourses of celebrated fathers ; 
and at a considerably later period we have on record the canon 
of at least one provincial council (that of Vaux, probably the 
third, held in 529 a.d.), positively enjoining that if the presbyter 
through any infirmity is unable himself to preach, “ homilies 
of the holy fathers ” (horn iliac sanctorum patrum) are to be 
read by the deacons. Thus the finally fixed meaning of the 
word homily as an ecclesiastical term came to be a written dis- 
course (generally possessing the sanction of some great name) 
read in church by or for the officiating clerg>man when from 
any cause he was unable to deliver a sermon of his own. As 
the standard of clerical education sank during the dark ages, 
the habit of using the sermons of others became almost universal. 
Among the authors whose works were found specially serviceable 
in this w^ay may be mentioned the Venerable Bede, who is credited 
with no fewer than 140 homilies in the Basel and Cologne editions 
of his works, and who certainly was the author of many Homiliae 
de Tempore which were much in vogue during the 8th and 
following centuries. Prior to Charlemagne it is probable that 
several other collections of homilies had obtained considerable 
popularity, but in the time of that emperor these had suffered 
so many mutilations and corruptions that an authoritative 
revision was felt to be imperatively necessary. The result was 
the well-known Homiliarium, prepared by Paul Wamefrid, 
otherwise known as Paulus Diaconus {q.v.)."^ It consists of 

2 Sozomen (Hist. Eccl. vii. 19) mentions that in Alexandria in his 
clay the bishop alone was in the custom of preaching ; but this, he 
implies, was a very exceptional state of matters, dating only from the 
time of Arius. 

* To the more strictly exegetical lectures the names i^Tryhceis, 

i^Trrued, iKOiaeis, were sometimes applied. But as no 
popular discourse delivered from the pulpit could ever beexclu.sively 
exjwsitory and as on the other hancl every sermon professing to be 
based on Sciripture required to be more or less *' exegetical and 
** textual," it would obviously be sometimes very hard to draw the 
line of distinction between 6fu\la and \byos. It would be difficult to 
define very precisely the difference in French between a " conf6rence " 
and a " sermon " ; and the same difficulty seems to have been experi- 
enced in Greek by Photius, who .says of the eloquent pulpit orations 
of Chrysostom, that they were 6fu\lai rather than \hyoi. 

* Manuscript copies are preserved at Heidelberg, Darmstadt, 
Frankfort, Giessen, Cassel and other places. It was first printed at 
Spires in 1482. In the Colo^e edition of 1530 the title runs — 
Homiliae seu mavis sermones sive condones ad populum, praestantissi- 
morum ecclesiae doctorum Hieronymi, Augustini, Ambrosii, Gregorii, 
Origenis, Chrysostomi, Bedae, &>c., in hunc ordinem digestae per 
Alchuinum levitam, idque injungente ei Carolo M. Rom. Imp. cui a 
secretis fuit. Though thus attributed here to Alcuin, who is known 
to have revised the Lectionary or Comes Hieronymi, the compilation 
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176 homilies arranged in order for all the Sundays and festivals 
of the ecclesiastical year ; and probably was completed before 
the year 780. lliough written in Latin, its discourses were 
doubtless intended to be delivered in the vulgar tongue ; the 
clergy, however, were often too indolent or too ignorant for this, 
although by more than one provincial council they were enjoined 
to exert themselves so that they might be able to do so.^ Hence 
an important form of literary activity came to be the translation 
of the homilies approved by the church into the vernacular. 
Thus we find Alfred the (Ireat translating the homilies of Bede ; 
and in a similar manner arose ASlfric’s Anglo-Saxon Homilies 
and the German Homiliarium of Ottfried of Weissenburg. 
Such Homiliaria as were in use in England down to the end of 
the 15th century were at the time of the Reformation eagerly 
sought for and destroyed, so that they are now extremely rare, 
and the few copies which have been preserved are generally 
in a mutilated or imperfect form.- 

The Books 0] Homilies referred to in the 35th article of the 
(’hurch of England originated at a convocation in 1542, at 
which it was agreed “ to make certain homilies for stay of such 
errors as were then by ignorant preachers sparkled among 
the people.” Certain homilies, accordingly, composed by digni- 
taries of the lower house, were in the following year produced 
by the prolocutor ; and after some delay a volume was published 
in 1547 entitled Certain sermons or homilies appointed by the 
King's Majesty to be declared and read by all parsons^ vicars ^ 
or curates every Sunday in their churches where they hceue cure. 
In 1563 a second Book of liomilies was submitted along with 
the 39 Articles to convocation ; it was issued the same year 
under the title 2 ' he second 2 'ome of Homilies of such matters 
as were promised and instituted in the former part of Homilies, 
set out by the authority of the Queen's Majesty, and to be read in 
every Parish Church agreeably. Of the twelve homilies contained 
in the first book, four (the ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th) arc probably 
to be attributed to Cranmer, and one (the 12th) possibly to 
1 -atimer ; one (the 6th) is by Bonner ; another (the 5th) is 
by John Harpsfield, archdeacon of London, and another (the 
fith) by Thomas Becon, one of Cranmer ’s chaplains. The 
authorship of the others is unknown. The second book consists 
of twenty-one homilies, of which the ist, 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 8th, 9th, 

1 6th and 17th have been assigned to Jewel, the 4th to Grindal, 
the 5th and 6th to Pilkington and the i8th to Parker. See the 
critical edition by Griffiths, Oxford, 1869. The homilies are not 
now read publicly, though they are sometimes appealed to in 
controversies affecting the doctrines of the Anglican Church. 

HOMOEOPATHY (from the Greek o/jlolos, like, and 
feeling). The distinctive system of therapeutics which bears 
the name of homoeopathy is based upon the law similia similibus 
curentur,^ the originator of which was S. C. ¥. Hahnemann, a 

of the Homiliarium is in the emperor's own coinmLssion entrusted to 
l^aul, to whom it is assipjned in the earlier printed editions also. A 
coni]mrison of different editions shows that the contents increased 
with the ever-growing number of saints’ days and fcstival.s, new 
discourses by later preachers like Bernard being constantly added. 

^ Neander, Church History, v. 174 (Kng. trans. of 1851). 

® An ancient English metrical homiliarium is preserved in the 
library of the university of Cambridge. Earlier versions of it liave 
existed, and a ]X)rtion of perhaps the e<arliest copy, dating from about 
the middle of the 13th century, was published in 1862 by Mr J. Small, 
librarian to tlie university of Edinburgh. 

^ An interesting controversy has l>een carried on between the 
members of the homoeopathic school as to the proper construction of 
the Latin motto which constitutes its acknowledged basis. For 
many years the verb at the conclusion of the sentence was u.sed in the 
indicative mood, curantur, thus making the .sentence a positive one. 
After extended research it has been discovered that Halmemann 
himself never employed the word curantur as descriptive of his law 
of cure, but always wrote cureniur, which greatly modifies the meaning 
of tlic phrase. If the subjunctive mood be used, the motto reads, 

“ Let .similars be treated by .similars," or " similars .should be treated 
by similars." The reading similia similitms curentur was officially 
adopted as the correct reading of the sentence by the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy at its session held in Atlantic City, N.J., 
on the 20tli of June 1S99 ; and the words are so inscribed on the 
monument erected to the memory of Hahnemann and unveiled in 
Washington, D.C., on the 23rd of June 1900, and also are those 
carved ui^on the tomb of Hahnemann in Pdre-la-Chaise, Paris. 


native of Meissen in Germany, who discovered his new principle 
while he was experimenting with cinchona bark in 1790, and 
announced it in i796.-‘ The essential tenets of homoeopathy— 
with which is contrasted the " allopatliy ” (uAAos, otlicr) of 
the “orthodox” therapeutics— are that tl\e cure of disease 
is effected by drugs that are capable of producing in a healthy 
individual symptoms similar to those of the disease to be treated, 
and that to ascertain the curative virtues of any drug it mu.st 
be “ proved ” upon healthy persons— tliat is, taken by individuals 
of both sexes in a state of health in gradually increasing doses. 
The manifestations of drug action thus produced are carefully 
recorded, and this record of “ drug-diseases,” after being verified 
by repetition on many “ provers,” constitutes the distinguishing 
feature of the homoeopathic materia medica, which, while it 
embraces the sources, preparation and uses of drugs as known 
to the orthodox pharmacopoeia, contains, in addition, the 
various “ provings ” obtained in the manner above described. 

Besides the promulgation of the doctrine of similars, Hahne- 
mann also enunciated a theory to account for the origin of all 
chronic diseases, which he tisserted were derived either directly 
or remotely from psora (the itch), syphilis (venereal disease) or 
sycosis (fig-wart disease). This doctrine, although at first 
adopted by some of the enthusiastic followers of Halmemann, 
was almost immediately discarded by very many who had a 
firm belief in his law of cure. In the light of advancing science 
such theories arc entirely untenable, and it was unfortunate for 
the .system of medicine whicli he founded that Hahnemann 
should liave promulgated such an liypo thesis. It served as a 
target for the shafts of ridicule showered upon the .system by 
those who were its opponents, and even at the present time 
there still exists in the minds of many misinformed persons 
the conviction that homoeopathy is a system of medicine that 
bases the origin of all chronic disease on the itch or on syphilis 
or fig-warts. 

Another peculiar feature of homoeopathy is its posolog)- or 
theory of dose. It may be asserted that homoeopathic posology 
has nothing more to do with the original law of cure than the 
psora (itch) theory has, and that it was one of the later creations 
of Halmemann’s mind. Most homoeopatliists believe more or 
less in the action of minute doses of medicine, but it must not 
be considered as an integral part of the system. 'I'he dose is 
the corollary, not the principle. Yet in the minds of many, 
infinitesimal doses of medicine stand for homoeopathy itself, 
the real law of cure being completely put into the background. 
The question of dose lias also divided the members of the homoeo- 
pathic school into bitter factions, and is therefore a matter for 
careful consideration. Many employ low potencies,"' i.e. mother 

•* Some |X)ints of Hahnemann's system were borrowed from 
yn'cvious writers — as be himself, though imperfecily, admits. Not 
to mention others, he was antici}>atod by Hippocrates, and especially 
by Paracelsus (1495- 1541). The identical w^ords similia stmilibus 
curantur occur in tJie Geneva edition (1658) of the works of J 'aracelsus, 
tis a marginal heading of one of the paragraphs ; and in the " Frag' 
nienta Medica," Op. Omnia, i. ib8, i()9, occurs the following 
passf ige ; 

Simile simiiis cura ; non contrarium. 

" ^uisquis enim cum laude agerc Medicum volet, is has nugas 
louge valere jubeat. Nec enim ullus iiiujuam morbus calidus )>er 
frigida sanatus fuit, nec frigidus per calida. Simile autein suinn 
.simile frequenter curavit, scilicet Mercurius sulphur, et sulplnir 
Mercurium ; ct sal ilia, veiut et ilia stil. Inlerciuin quidem cum 
proprictate juncturn frigidiun sanavit calidum ; sed id non factum 
est ratione frigidi, verum ratiune naturae aJterius, quam a j)rinio ilio 
omnino diversam facimus." 

It is very remarkable that in Hahnemann’s enumeration of autliors 
who anticipated him in regard to tlie doctrine of Similia, he makes 
no mention of the views of Paracelsus, though the very words sceni 
to be taken from the works of that physician. Tlie other j)oint in 
Hahnemann's doctrine -that medicines siiould be tried iirst on 
healthy persons — he admits to have been cnimcialetl by Haller. 
Roughly it has Ixjen acted on by physicians in all ages, but certainly 
more systematically since Hahnemann 's time. J n tin; niost character- 
istic feature of lialjiiemann's practice — " the poteiitiziiig," " dynam- 
izing," of medicinal substances- -he ap])cars ti) have Ixsen original. 

® Two methods of prejjaring medicines are recognized, one on tlie 
decimal, the other on the centesimal .sc.;ile. The ymre tinctures arc de- 
nominated " mother tinctures," and represented by the Greek 0. To 
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tinctures, first, second, sixth dilutions, &c., while others use [ Homoeopathy has given prominence to the therapeutical 
hundred-thousandths and millionths. side of medicine, and has done much to stimulate the study 


Some homoeopathists of the present day still believe with 
Hahnemann that, even after the material medicinal particles 
of a drug have been subdivided to the fullest extent, the continua- 
tion of the dynamization or trituration or succiission develops a 
spiritual acurative agency, and that the higher the potency, the 
more subtle and more powerful is the curative action. ;^hne- 
mann says {Organon, 3rd American edition, p. loi), “ It is only 
by means of the spiritual influence of a morbific agent that our 
spiritual vital power can be diseased, and in like manner only 
by the spiritual operation of medicine can health be restored/* 
This is absolutely denied by others. Thus there exist two schools 
among the adherents of homoeopathy. On the one hand there 
arc the Hahnemannians, the ** Purists ” or “ High Potenev ” 
men, who still profe.S6 to regard the Organon as their Bible, 
who believe in all the teachings of Hahnemann, who adhere 
in their prescriptions to the single dose, the single medicine, and 
the highest possible potency, and regard the doctrine of the 
spiritual dynamization acquired liy trituration and succussion 
as indubitable. On the other side there arc the “ Rational ” 
or “ Low Potency ” men, who Ix'lieve in the universality of 
the law of cure, but think that it cannot always Ixj applied, on 
account of an imperfect materia medica and a lack of know- 
ledge on the part of the physician. They Ixilieve that in many 
cases of severe and acute pain palliatives are required, and that 
they are free to use all the adjuvants at present known to science 
for the relief of suflFcring humanity — massage, balneology, 
electricity, hygiene, &:c. TTie American Institute of Homoeo- 
pathy, the national body of the United States, has adopted the 
following re.solution and ordered it to be published conspicuously 
in each number of the Transactions of the society : A homoeo- 
pathic physician is one who adds to his knowledge of medicine 
a special knowledge of homoeopathic therapeutics. All that 
pertains to the great field of medical learning is his by tradition, 
by inheritance, i:>y right.” 

It is claimed that the effect produced upon both the laity and 
the general profession of medicine by the introduction of homoeo- 
pathy was salutary in many ways. It diminished the quantity 
of medicine that was formerly considered necessary for the 
eradication of disease, and thus revealed the fact that the 
vis medicatrix naturae is often .sufficient, with occasional and 
gentle assistance, to cure many diseases, especially those fevers 
that run a definite and regular course. (Corroboration of the 
\tiVfsimilia similibus curentur is seen, according to homoeopathists, 
in the adoption of the serum therapy, which consists in the 
treatment of the most malignant diseases (diphtheria, lock-jaw, 
typhoid fever, tuberculosis, bubonic plague) by introducing 
into the system a modified form (similar) of those poisons that 
produce them in the healthy individual. Hahnemann un- 
doubtedly deserves the credit of being the first to break decidedly 
with the old school of medical practice, in which, forgetful of 
the teachings of Hippocrates, nature was either overl^ked or 
rudely opposed by wrong and ungentle methods. We can 
scarcely now estimate the force of character and of courage 
which was implied in his abandoning the common lines of 
medicine. More than this, he and his followers showed results 
in the treatment of disease which compared very favourably 
with the results of contempt^rary orthodox practice. 

make a first decimal dilution or first decimal trituration, 10 drops of 
the mother tincture, Or 10 grains of a crude smbstanco, are mixed with 
90 drops of alcohol, or qo grains of saccharuM lactis (sugar of milk) 
respectively. The liquid is thoroughly shaken, or the ^wder care- 
fiilfy triturated, and the bottles containing thorn marked i X, mean- 
ing first decimal dilution or trituration. To make the 2 X potency, 
10 drops or 10 grains of this first dilution or trituration are mixed 
with 90 drops of pure alcohol, or 90 grains of milk sugar, and are 
succussed or triturated as above described, and marked 2 X dilution 
or trituration. This su division of particles may l>e continued to an 
indefinite degree. On the Hahnemannim or centesimal scale the 
medicines are prepared in the same manner, the difference being that 
1 drop or grain is mixed with 99 drops or grains, to make the first 
centesimal, which is marked icon simply, and so on for the second 
and higher dilutions. 


of the physiological action of drugs. It has done service in 
directing more special attention to various powerful drugs, 
such as aconite, nux vomica, belladonna, and to the advantage 
of giving them in simpler forms than were common before the 
days of Hahnemann. But in the medical profession homoeo- 
pathy nevertheless remains under the stigma of being a dissenting 
sect. It has been publicly announced tlmt if the homoeopathists 
would abolish the name “ homoeopathy,” and remove it from 
their periodicals, colleges, hospitals, dispensaries and asylums, 
they would be received within the fold of the regular profession. 
These conditions have been accepted by a few homoeopathists 
who have become members of the most prominent medical 
association in the United States. 

Homoeopathy as it exists to-day can, in the opinion of its 
adherents, stand by itself, and its progress for a century in face 
of prolonged and determined opposition appears to its upholders 
to be evidence of its truth. There are still, indeed, in both 
schools of medical thought, men who stand fast by their old 
principles. There are homoeopathists who can see nothing 
but evil in the practice of their brothers of the orthodox school, 
as there are allopathists who still regard homoeopathy as a 
humbug and a sham. There are, however, liberal-minded men 
in both schools, who look upon the adoption of any safe and 
efficient method of airing disease as the birthright of the true 
physician, and who allow every man to prescribe for his patients 
as his conscience may dictate, and, provided he be educated 
in all the collateral branches of medical science, arc ready to 
exchange views for the good of suffering humanity. 

Great Britain . — Homoeopathy is not rapid^ extending in Great 
Britain, and its recognition has been slow. The first notice taken 
of the new system of therapeutics was by the Medical Society of 
T-ondon in 1S26. In 1837 the physician of Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobiirg, Dr F. H. F. Quin (1799-1^78), who had previously studied 
homoeopathy in Germany and practised it in Italy, came to England, 
and it was through his efforts that the system was introduced. 
Tlirec otl)cr physicians, Dr Belluomini, Dr Komani and Dr Tagliani, 
claimed priority, but careful research established Dr Quin's title. 
Quin was a successful man professionally and socially, and brought 
upon himself in a short lime the anathema of the Royal College of 
Phyvsidans. In 1844 Dr William Henderson, professor of pathology 
in the university of Edinburgh, embraced the Hahnemannian system. 
A storm of opposition arose, and Professor J. Y. Simpson (the dis- 
coverer of chloroform anaesthesia) published a volume, with the 
alliterative title, Homoeopathy^ its Tenets and Tendencies y Theoretical ^ 
Theological, and Therapeutical. This brochure was answered by 
Professor Henderson, the title of his book being Homoeopaihy Fairly 
Represented. From 1827 to 1837 there were but a dozen practitioners 
of homoeopathy in lA>ndon, but during 1837 to 1847 the number 
increased to between seventy and eiglity. In 1837 there were 
upwards of two hunrlred practitioners in the kingdom, with thirty- 
three institutions in which the law of similars was used as a basis of 
practice. In 1867 the increase was not so rapid, the number being 
at>i. A society was formed about this period for " the protection of 
liomoeopathic practitioners and students," which proved of great 
value in binding the sect togetlior. In 1870 congresses were estab- 
lished, and annual meetings held, which have continued to the present 
time. In 1901 there were o\^er three hundred homoeopatliic physicians 
in the British Isles, of wliom between seventy and eighty were in 
l^ndon alone. There were seventy -nine chemists, of whom seventeen 
were located in Tendon, and eighty-two towns and cities in the 
country contained from one to ten homoeopathic practitioners each, 
together with many established chemists for dispensing homoeo- 
pathic medicines. The British Homoeopathic Society was founded by 
Quin in 1844, and has numerous members and fellows, besides 
corresponding members in all portions of the world, including 
Australia, India and Tasmania. The London Homoeopathic Hospital 
was founded in 1850, also largely through the efforts of Quin, and a 
few years afterwairis moved to Great OrnKtfid Street. During the 
cholera epidemic of 1854 the statistics of this hospital showed a 
mortality of 16*4 %, against 51*8 % of other metrop^itan charities. 
The London Homoeopathic ifospit^ has a convalescent home under 
its management at Ea8tlK>umo. 'There are also di.spcnsaries in Ealing 
and West Middlesex, Kensington, Netting Hill and Bayawater. 
Similar institutions are located in Bath, Birkenhead, Birmingham, 
Bootle, Bournemouth, Brighton, Bristol, Bromley, Cheltenham, 
(Cheshire, Croydon, Dublin, Eastbourne, Edinburgh, Folkestone, 
Hastings and St Leonards, Ipswich, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Newca^e, Northampton, Norwich, Oxford, Plymouth, Torquay, 
Tunbridge Wells, Weston-super-Mare. The homoeopathic joumala 
include the Homoeopathic World, the London Homoeopathic Hospital 
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R€portSy the Journal of the British Homoeopathic Society^ the 
British Homoeopathic Review, the last being issued by the British 
Homoeopathic Association, wliich was founded in 1902 for ^e purpose 
of developing and extending homoeopathy in Great Britain, ^e 
British Journal of Homoeopathy was first published in 1843, and was 
edited by Drs Uiysdale, Russell and Black. For many years it was 
the foremost homoeopathic journal in the world. Its motto was In 
certis unitas, in duhiis libertas^ in omnibus charitas. One reason why 
homoeopathy has not advanced as rapidly in the British I.^es as in 
America is said to be the discrimination exercised against it by the 
General Medical Council, and another is want of cohesion amongst 
the homoeopaths themselves. 

United Homoeopathy was introduced into tlic United 

States by Dr Hans Birch Gram, who was bom in Boston. His 
father being Danish, Gram in his eighteenth year went to Copen- 
hagen, where he graduated in 1814. In 1823 he became acqusunted 
with homoeopatJ^y, and brought a knowledge of it to America iu 
1825 when he settled in New York. The first homoeopathic associa- 
tion was formed in 1833 in Philadelphia, the second in New York, 
1834, and homoeopathy l>ecame known in the different states somi?- 
wliat in the following order : New York, 1825 ; I'ennsylvania, 
1828; Loutsiana, 1836; Connecticut, j 837 ; Mas.sachusctts, 1857- 
1838; Maryland, 1837; Delaware, 1837; Kentucky, 1837; Ver- 
mont, 1838; Rhode Island, 1839; Ohio, 1839; New Jersey, 1840; 
Maine, 1840; New Hampshire, 1840; Michigan, 1841; Georgia, 
1842 ; Wisconsin, 1842 ; Alabama, 1843 ; Illinois, 1843 ; Tcnne.sscc, 
1844 ; Missouri, 1844 ; Texas, 1848 ; Minnesota, 1852 ; Nebraska, 
1862; Colorado, 18O3 ; Iowa, 1871. After 1871 the spread of the 
system was rapid throughout every state in the Union, and it is in 
the United States that homoeopathy principally flourishes. There 
are thousands of homoeopathic physicians, and their cliesnts number 
several millions. It may be noted that departments of liomoeopatliy 
are connected with the universities of Boston, Michigan, Iowa, 
Miiine.sata and Kansas City. 

Canada . — The early history of homoeopathy can be traced back 
nearly to 1850 in the provmce of Quebec. In the Dominion of 
C^anada the various provinces control the licensing of physicians, 
excepting in Quebec, which is the only province having a separate 
homoeopathic lx)ard of examiners. Tliis is under the control of the 
Montreal Homoeopathic Association, and is known as tlie College 
of Homoeopatliic Physicians and Surgeons of Montreal. Three 
examiners are annuiilly appointed by the asvsociation. Successful 
candidates receive tljc diploma of the college, and arc entitled to 
add to their degree the letters M.C.Tl.P.S. A certificate of successful 
examination is forwarded to the lieutenant-governor at Quebec, who, 
“ if satisfied of the loyalty, integrity and good morals of the applicant, 
may grant him a license to practise .surgery, physic and midwifery, or 
eitlicr of them, iu the province of Quebec.'^ The word “ loyalty ’ nas 
been decided oy the provincial secretary to mean a British .subject. 
This is the only government medical license now issued in the British 
empire, the others being by provincial boards or colleges of physicians 
and surgeons. In 1894 there was no homoeopathic insUtution m 
the province ; at present the Montreal Homoeopathic Hospital is in 
active operation. Two homoeopathic papers are published monthly — 
the Homoeopathic Record in Montreal, and the Homoeopathic Messenger 
in Toronto. In 1870, in the province of Ontario, the tluree schools, 
allopathic, homoeoi)athic and eclectic, united for examining purpo.ses 
into one board called the medical council, seventeen members repre- 
senting the old school and five the other two systems. Finally the 
eclectics were merged in the old school, the board appointing five of 
Hahnemann's followers for examining purpascs. Grace Hospital at 
'I'oronto (erected 1892) was begun as a dis]>ensary in 1887. 

Germany . — In j8io Hahnemann published his Organon, which 
was the starting-point of homoeopathy in Germany. In i8ii an 
endeavour was made to found an institution in T^ipzig in which 
practitioners might Icam the new method of treatment theoretically 
and practically, but it was not a success, as the entire tide of pro- 
fi^ssional opinion was against the system. In 1829, at tlie celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of Hahnemann^ doctorate, the 
German Central Society was organized, holding its first meeting in 
1830. In the university hospital of Munich some ex|>erimen ts 
were made to test the efficacy of homoeopathic medicines, but 
these were not successful. Iu 1831 the government prohibited 
homoeopathlsts from dispensing their own medicines ; tills was a 
severe blow to the system. In 1834 there was a division among the 
homoeopathists themselves, which much retarded the progress of 
the school. A homoeopathic hospital was osta 1 >U.shed about this 
time (January 1833) in Leipzig, but there was such constant wrang- 
ling among the physicians connected with it that its sphere of useful- 
ness was curtailed, and it was finally converted into a dispensary. 
The Baden Homoeopathic Society was established in 1834. The 
homoeopathic hospital in Municli was established in 1836, but 
suflered a similar fate to that of t.cipzig, and was converted into a 
dispensary. 'The rather equivocal success of these hospitals in 
Saxony and Bavaria was in direct contrast to the fate of two newly 
established hospitals in Austria, one in Vienna and the otlier in Linz, 
which were very successful, and aroused p^eat interest both among 
physicians and laymen. During: the political confusion of 1846 and 
1849 there was complete stagnation of everything medical in Germany. 
But during all these years, though the public institutions were few, 


the literariire on homoeopathic subjects became very extensive, and 
exercised a significant influence upon the system in all parts oi the 
world. Hahnemann died in 1843, and on the xoth of Ai^ust 1851 a 
bronze monument to him was unveiled at Leipzig, 'fhe Leipzig 
dispensii^ lived thirty-three years. From 1842 to 1874 there were 
treated in tliis institution 65,106 patients. In 1901 there were about 
250 homoeopathic phjrsiciaus in Germany; they appeared to be 
strongest at Berlin, in tlie province of Brandenburg, in Pomerania 
and Westphalia, Saxony, Hoascii and in Wiirttemberg. 

Austria-Hungary .^ — Homoeopathy was introduced into Austria 
about 1817, and in 1819 its practice was forbidden by law. Shortly 
afterwards the physician attending the archduke John became a 
homoeopath. In 1825 the doctrine was introduced into Vienna. 
To test the efficacy of the system Francis I. ordered that experiments 
be made with homoeopathic medicines, and for tills purpose a ward 
furnished with twelve beds wa.s allotted. The results were satis- 
factory to the new system, and it made gigantic strides in Vienna. 
During the cholera epidemic of 1836 an increased impetus was given 
to the new school by the reported brilliant successes of the treatment. 
Societies were founded and journals published. In 1846 a .second 
hospital wa.s founded. In 1850 a tim’d hospital was opened, and 
cliTiical lectures upon the system were delivered. In 1873 the Society 
of Homoeopathic Physicians was formed. Between the years 1873 
and 1893 homoeopathy declined. In 1901, in thirty-seven cities 
and towns tl>erc were to be found about fifty physician.s and two 
hospitals, and it was estimated tliat al>oul seventy-five more were 
scattered in Moravia, Boliemia, Tirol, Salzburg and the coast 
provinces. There is a profcssorsliiji of homoeopathy at Uie University 
of Buda]>est, and homoeopalluc clinics are held at the new Rochus 
Hospital in tUldi Street, and also in the hcmioeopathic department 
of the Hospital Betlicsda of the Reformed Community. The 
Elizabeth Hospital, exclusively homoeopathic, has existed for many 
years. 

Russia . — The homot?<^)pathic sy.stem w'as introduced into Russia iu 
1823. In 1825 great impetus w'as given to the new doctrine by the 
conversion of Dr Bigel, physician to the grand duke Constantine. 
In 1829 the grand duke ordered a scries of experiments to be coji- 
ducted to prove the truth or fallacy of homoeopathy, and they 
demonstrated the success of tlie new school. In 1841 a hospital was 
established in Moscow , and in 1849 similar institutions were fouuded 
in Nizhniy-Novgorod. Since then homoeopathy has lieen steadily 
practised, and has penetrated to the remotest parts of Rassia. Iii 
1881 the civil engineers proposed to commemoraft' the virtues of the 
emperor Alexander 11 . by the* erection of a hospital ; a committee for 
collecting funds was created, and 58,064 roubles were handed to the 
Charity ^ciety of the followers of homoeopatliy al St lY'tersburg for 
the erection and founding of a homoeopathic hospital. The founda- 
tion stone of the edifice was laid on 19th June 1893^ the emperor 
Alexander HI. giving 5000 roulfies. The ’inauguration of a new 
dispensary and a pharmacy took place on the 19th of April 1898, and 
the hospital itself, Jntendt^d originally for fifty l>eda, was opened on 
the 1st of November 1898. I'here are sixteen free beds, three of them 
Ixiing in the name of the emperor Niehola^ the empress Maria 
Fcouorovna, and the emperor Alexander HI. On the 28lh of 
January 1899 an imperial edict was issiK'd granting the rights of 
public service to the doctors of the hos]>ital and clisj^cnsciries of the 
Charity Society, tlius placing them on an equality with the doctors 
of the prevailing medical school. 

Prance . — Homoeopathy was first introduced into France in 1830 
by Count dc Guidi, doctor of medicine, doedor of science, and 
inspector of the university, who practised in Lyons. About the 
same year Dr Antoine Petroz, widely known by his Grand diction- 
nairc dcs sciences wvdicaks^ began practising homoeopatliy in Paris, 
and his establishment became the headquarters of the new system 
there. In 1835 Hahnemann himself came to the capital. In 7832 
the homoeopathic method of treating disease w^as introduced into 
the Hosi>ice de Choisy, find in 1842 into tlie hosjntal of Oirontan. 
Tessicr practised tlic new doctrine in his wards iu the Hospital St 
Margu6rite, and in the Children's Hospital up to the year 1862, when 
he retired. The first homoeopathic society w'as established in 1832 
(the Soci6t6 GalUcalri), Hahnemann becoming president in 1835 ; 
in 1845 the Soci6t6 de M6docine ITonitopatbique was organized ; 
and in 1S60 the two were united for tlie better interests of the school. 
In iQoi there were at Paris three hospitals — the Hospital St Jacques 
with fifty-five beds, the Hahnemann Hospital with thirty-five beds, 
and the new Protestant Hospital for Children with twenty-five beds. 
At Lyons there is the Hospital St Luc. The medical journals include 
V Art midicaly ha Revue honUop(Uhiq%se beige y Journal beige d'hom^o- 
pathiey La Thhapeutique InUgrale, La Revue homdopaihiqua frangaise. 
In the year 1900 the medical officers of the repul )lic having super- 
vision over the medical department of the International Exhibition 
officially recognized the members of the homoeopathic school, and 
arranged for the proper accommodation and reception of the Inter- 
national Congress of Homoeopathic Physicians held in June. On 
the 30th of that month, with appropriate ceremonie.s, the remains of 
Hahnemann were removed from tne cemetery of Montmartre and 
deposited in P6re-la-Chaisc, and a monument bearing a suitable 
inscription was erected to the memory of the founder of homoeopathy. 

Italy . — The Austrians when they entered Naples in 1821 brought 
homoeopathy into Italy, the general in command of the army being 
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a devoted friend of Hahnemann. In 1828 Dr Count Sebastian de 
Guidi came from Lyons and assisted in spreading the doctrine. 
During the period from 1830 to i860 many physicians practised 
homoeopathy, and the literature on the subject became extensive. 
A homoeopathic clinic was established and a ward opened in Trinity 
Hospital at Naples, and a homoeopathic physician was appointed 
to the count of Sy^use. During the severe cholera epidemics of 
1854, 1855, 1865 the .success of homoeopathic treatment of that 
disease was so marked under the care of Dr Kubini that the attention 
of the authorities was directed to the system. In i8f>o the homoeo- 
pathic practice was introduced into the Spedale della Cesarea, and 
since that period homoeopathy has been recognized with more or less 
favour in most of the cities. The Italian Homeopathic Institute 
is recognized by royal warrant as an established institution, and its 
regulations are approved by the government. In Turin tiie legal 
seat of the Homoeopathic Institute, there is a hospital under the 
management of the State Association. The homoeopathic medical 
press consists of the Revista Omiopatica, established in 1855, and 
lL*OmiopaticQ in Italia^ the organ of tlie Italian Homoeopathic 
Institute, which first appeared in 1884, 

Spain , — Homoeopatny was introduced into Spain in 1829 by a 
physician to the Royal Commission sent by the king of Naples to 
attend the marriage of Maria Christina with Don Ferdinand VIT. 
Shortly after this, a merchant of Cadiz visited Hahnemann in 
Coethen, and was cured of a serious disorder ; he returned to Spain 
with a supply of homoeopathic literature, and immediately sent a 
medical student to Leipzig to study the new system. In 1843 
many cases of cholera were treated homoeo]mthically in Madrid. 
The civil war, which did not terminate until 1840, arrested all 
medical investigation in Spain, but in 1843 there sl^l existed in 
Madrid five pharmacies and a number of homoeopathic physicians. 
About this time Dr Tosi Niifiez returned from an investigation of 
the new system with Hahnemann, and owing to his success in the 
treatment of disease was createtl one of the physicians of the bed- 
chamber to the queen, who soon afterwards conferred upon him the 
title of marquis, with the grand crosses of the Charles Til. and of the 
Civil Order of Beneficiencia. This recognition by high autliority 
gave an impetus to homoeopathy which has continued ever since. 

Denmark , — Homoeopathy was unknown in Denmark until the 
year 182T, when Hans Christian Lund, a medical j)ractitioner, 
adopted it. Hahnemann, however, had been both before and after 
that time consulted by Danes, and consequently homoeopathic 
therapeutics was rcco^ized in different parts of the country. 
Lund translated many of Hahnemann’s works into Danish, as well 
as those of other eminent members of the new scliool. (W, T. H.) 

HOMONYM (Gr. o/novofio^, having the same name, from 
0 / 40 S, same, alike, and ovuixa, name), a term in philology for 
those words which differ in sense but are alike either in .sound 
or spelling or both. Words alike only in spelling but not in sound, 
e,g, “ bow,” are .sometimes called homographs ; and words alike 
only in sound but not in spelling, e,g, “ meat,” “ meet,” homo- 
phones, Skeat (EtymoL Did.) gives a list of English homonyms. 

HOMS, or Hum.s (anc. Emesa or Emessa, near the Hittite 
Kadesh), a town of Syria, on the right bank of the Orontes, 
and capital of a sanjak in the vilayet of Syria (Damascus). 
Pop. 30,000 (20,000 Moslem, 10,000 Christian). The importance 
of the place arises from its command of the great north road 
from Egypt, Palestine and Damascus by the Orontes valley. 
Invading armies from the south have often been opposed near 
Homs, from the time of Rameses II., who had to fight the 
battle of ELadesh, to that of Ibrahim Pasha, who broke the first 
line of Ottoman defence in 1831 by his victory there. Ancient 
Emesa, in the district of Apainea, was a very old Syrian city, 
devoted to the worship of Baal, the sun god, of whose great 
temple the emperor Heliogabalus was originally a priest (a.d. 
218). As a centre of native influences it was overawed by the 
Seleucid foundation of Apamea ; but it opposed the Roman 
advance. There Aurelian crushed, in a.d, 272, the Syrian 
national movement led by Zenobia. Caracalla made it a Roman 
colony, and later it became the capital of a small province, 
Phoenicia Libanesia or ad Libanum, About 630 it was captured 
by the Moslem leader, Khalid ibn Walid, who is buried there. 
It now became the capital of a jund, or military district, which 
under the Omayyad Caliphs extended from Palmyra to the 
sea. Under the Arabs it was one of the largest cities in Syria, 
with walls and a strong citadel, which stood on a hill, occupying 
perhaps the site of the great sim temple. The ruins of this 
castle, blown up by Ibrahim Pasha, are still the most con- 
spicuous feature of Homs, and contain many remains of ancient 
buildings. Its men w-ere noted for their courage in war, and its 


women for their beauty. The climate was extolled for its 
excellence, and the land for its fertility. A succession of gardens 
bordered the Orontes, and the vineyards were remarkable for 
their abundant yield of grapes. When the place capitulated 
the great church of St John was divided between the Christians 
and Moslems, an arrangement which apparently lasted until 
the arrival of the Turks. At the end of the iith century it 
' fell into crusading hands, but was recovered by the Moslems 
under Saladin in 1187. Its decay probably dates from the 
invasion of the Mongols (1260), who fought two important 
battles with the Egyptians (1281 and 1299) in its vicinity. The 
construction of a carriage road to Tripoli led to a partial revival 
of prosperity and to an export of cereals and fruit, and this 
growth has, in turn, been accentuated by the railway, which now 
connects it with Aleppo and the Damascus-Beirut line. The 
district is well planted with mulberries and produces much silk, 
most of which is worked up on the spot. (D. G. H.) 

HO-NAN, a central province of China, bounded N. partly 
by the Hwang-ho (which it cro.sses to the west of Ho-nan Fu, 
forming an arm northwards between the provinces of Shan-si 
and Chih-H), on the W. by Shen-si, on the S. by Hu-peh, and 
on the E. by Ngan-hui. It occupies an area of 81,000 sq. m., 
with a population of about 22,100,000, and contains nine 
prcfectural cities. Its capital is K’ai-f&ig Fu. The prefecture 
of Hwai-k’ing, north of the Hwang-ho, consists of a fertile plain, 
“ rendered park-like by numerous plantations of trees and 
shrubs, among which thick bosquets of bamboo contrast with 
the gloomy groves of cypress.” All kinds of cereals grow 
luxuriantly, and the general productiveness of the district 
is indicated by the extreme denseness of the population. The 
most noticeable feature in that portion of the province which 
is properly called Ho-nan is the Fu-niu Shan range, which runs 
cast and west across this part of the province. Coal is found on 
the south of the Hwang-ho in the districts of Ho-nan Fu, the 
ancient capital, l.ushan and Ju Chow. Hie chief products 
of the province are, however, agricultural, especially in the 
valley of the Tang-ho and Pai-ho, which is an extensive and 
densely populated plain running north and south from the 
Fu-niu Shan. Cotton is also grown extensively and forms 
the principal article of export, and a considerable quantity 
of wild silk is produced from the Fu-niu Shan. Three roads 
from the east and south unite at Ho-nan Fu, and one from the 
west. The southern road leads to Ju Chow, where it forks, 
one branch going to Shi-ki-chen, connecting the trade from 
Fan-cheng, Han-kow, and the Han river generally , and the other 
to Chow-kia-k*ow near the cit}' of Ch’en-chow Fu, at the con- 
fluence of the three rivers which unite to form the Sha-ho ; the 
second road runs parallel with the Hwang-ho to K’ai-feng Fu ; 
the third cro.s.ses the Hwang-ho at Mcngching Hien, and passes 
thence in a north-easterly direction to Hwai-k’ing Fu, Sew-wu 
Hien and Wei-hui Fu, at which place it joins the high road 
from Peking to Fan-cheng ; and the western road follows the 
southern bank of the Hwang-ho for 250 m. to its great bend 
at the fortified pass known as the Tung-kwan, where it joins the 
great wagon road leading through Shan-si from Peking to Si-gan 
Fu. Ho-nan is now traversed north to south by the Peking- 
Hankow railway (completed 1905). 'fhe line crosses the Hwang- 
ho by Yung-tsc and runs east of the Fu-niu Shan. Branch lines 
serve Ho-nan Fu and K’ai-fcng Fu. 

HONAVAR^ or, Onore, a seaport of British India, in the 
North Kanara district of Bombay. Pop. (1901) 6929. It is 
mentioned as a place of trade as early as the 16th century, and 
is associated with two interesting incidents in Anglo-Indian 
history. In 1670, the English factors here had a bull-dog 
which unfortunately killed a sacred bull, in revenge for which 
they were all murdered, to the number of eighteen persons, 
by an enraged mob. In 1784 it was bravely defended for three 
months hy Captain Torriano and a detachment of sepoys against 
the armv of Tippoo Sultan. 

HONDA, or San Bartolomeo de Honda, a town of the 
department of Tolima, Colombia, on theW.bank of the Magdalena 
river, 580 m. above its mouth. In 1906 Mr F. Loraine Petre 
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estimated the population at 7000. It is about 650 ft. above 
sea-level and stands at the entrance to a narrow valley formed 
by spurs of the Central Cordillera, through which a picturesque 
little stream, called the Guali, flows into the Magdalena. The 
town overlooks the rapids of the Magdalena, and is shut in 
closely by spurs of the Eastern and Central Cordilleras. The 
climate is hot and damp and the temperature frequently rises 
to 102® F. in the shade. Honda dates back to the beginning of 
the 17th century, and has been one of the important centres of 
traffic in South America for three hundred years. Within the 
city there is an iron bridge across the Guali, and there is a sus- 
pension bridge across the Magdalena at the head of the lapids. A 
railway 18 m. long connects with the landing place of La Dorada, 
or Las Yeguas, where the steamers of the lower Magdalena 
discharge and receive their cargoes (the old landing at Carocali 
nearer the rapids having been abandoned), and with Arran- 
caplumas, li m. above, where navigation of the upper river 
begins. Up to 1908 the greater part of the traffic for Bogota 
crossed the river at this point, and was carried on mule-back 
over the old camino real, which was at best only a rough bridle- 
path over which transportation to BogotA (67 m. distant) w^s 
laborious and highly expensive ; now the transshipment is 
made to smaller steamboats on the upper river for carriage to 
Girardot, 93 m. distant, from which place a railway runs to the 
Bogota plateau. Honda was nearly destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1808. 

HONDECOETER, MELCHIOR D* (r. 1636-1695), Dutch 
painter, was born at Utrecht, it is said, about 1636, and died 
at Amsterdam on the 3rd of April 1695. Old historians say 
that, being the grandson of Gill is and son of Gisbert dTTonde- 
coeter, as well as nephew of J. B. Weenix, he was brought up 
by the last two to the profession of painting. Of Weenix we 
known that he married one Josina d'Hondecoeter in 1638. 
Melchior was, therefore, related to Weenix, who certiiinly 
influenced his style. As to Gillis and Gisbert some points still 
remain obscure, and it is difficult to accept the statement that 
tliey stood towards each other in the relation of father and son, 
since both were registered as painters at Utrecht in 1637. Both 
it appears had practised art before coming to Utrecht, but where 
they resided or what they painted is uncertain. Unhappily 
pictures scarcely help us to clear up the mystery. In the Fiirsten- 
berg collection at Donaue.schingcn there is a “ Concert of Birds 
dated 1620, and signed with the monogram G. D. H. ; and we 
may presume that G. D. H. is the man whose Hen and Cliickens 
in a Landscape ’’ in the gallery of Rotterdam is inscribed “ G. D. 
Honciecoeter, 1652 ; but is the first letter of the monogram 

to stand for Gillis or Gisbert ? In the museums of Dresden and 
("assel landscapes with sportsmen arc catalogued under the 
name of Gabriel de Hcusch (?), one of them dated 1529, and 
certified with the monogram G. D. H., challenging attention 
by resemblance to a canvas of the same class inscribed G. D. 
Hond. in the Berlin Museum, 'fhe question here is also whether 
G. means Gillis or Gisbert. Obviously there are two artists 
to consider, one of whom paints birds, the other landscapes 
and sportsmen. Perhaps the first is Gisbert, whose son Melchior 
al.so chose birds as his peculiar subject. Weenix too would 
naturally teach his nephew to study the feathered trilxj. Melchior, 
however, began his ciireer with a different speciality from that 
by which he is usually known, Mr de Stuers affirms that he 
produced sea-pieces. One of his earliest works is a ‘^Tub with 
Fish,** dated 1655, in the gallery of Brunswick. But Melchior 
soon abandoned fish or fowl. He acquired celebrity as a painter 
of birds only, which he represented not exclusively, like Fyt, 
as the gamekeeper*s perquisite after a day’s shooting, or stock 
of a poulterer’s shop, but as living beings with passions, joys, 
fears and quarrels, to which naturalists will tell us that birds 
are subject. Without the brilliant tone and high finish of Fyt, 
his Dutch rival’s birds are full of action ; and, as Burger truly 
says, Hondecoeter displays the maternity of the hen with as 
much tenderness and feeling as Raphael the maternity of 
Madonnas. But Fyt was at home in depicting the coat of 
deer and dogs as well as plumage. Hondecoeter cultivates a 


narrower field, and seldom goes beyond a cock-fight or a display 
of mere bird life. Very few of his pictures are dated, though 
more are signed. Amongst the former we should note the Jack- 
daw deprived of his Borrowed Plumes” (1671), at the Hague, 
of which Earl Cadogan has a variety ; or Game and Poultry ’’ 

I and A Spaniel hunting a Partridge” (1672), in the gallery of 
Brussels; or A Park with Poultry ” (1686) at the Hermitage of 
I St Petersburg. Hondecoeter, in great favour with the magnates 
I of the Netherlands, became a member of the painters’ academy 
at the Hague in 1659. William III. employed him to paint his 
menagerie at Loo, and the picture, now at the Hague museum, 
shows that he could at a pinch overcome the difficulty of 
representing India’s cattle, elephants and gazelles. But he 
is better in homelier works, with which he adorned the royal 
chateaux of Bensberg and Oranienstein at different periods 
of his life (Hague and Amsterdam). In 1688 Hondecoeter took 
the freedom of the city of Amsterdam, where he resided till his 
death. His earliest works are more conscientious, lighter and 
more transparent than his later ones. At all times he is Ijold 
of touch and sure of eye, giving the motion of birds with great 
spirit and accuracy. His masterpieces are at the Hague and at 
Amsterdam. But there are fine examples in private collections 
in England, and in the public galleries of Berlin, Caen, Carlsnihc, 
Cassel, Cologne, Copenhagen, Dresden, Dublin, Florence, 
Glasgow, Hanover, London, Lyons, Montpellier, Munich, Paris, 
Rotterdam, Rouen, St Petersburg, Stuttgardt and Vienna. 

HONDURAS, a republic of Central America, bounded on the 
N. by the Caribbean Sea, E. by Nicaragua, S. by Nicaragua, 
the Pacific Ocean and Salvador, and W. by Guatemala. (For 
map see Central America.) Pop. (1905) 500,136; area, 
about 46,500 sq. m. Honduras is .said to owe its name, meaning 
in Spanish ” depths,” to the difficulty experienced by its original 
Spanish explorers in finding anchorage off its shores ; (‘ape 
Gracias k Dios (('ape 'I'hanks to God ”) is the name bestowed, 
for analogous reasons, on its easternmost headland, which 
shelters a .small harbour, now included in Nicaragua. Modem 
navigators are not confronted by the same difficulty ; for, 
although the north coast is unbroken l)y any remarkable inlet 
except the (!arataska Lag()on, a land-locked lake on the east, 
with a narrow entrance from the sea, there are many small 
bays and estuaries, such as those of Puerto (!ortes, Omoa, Ulua, 
La Ceiba and Trujillo, which serve as harbours. The broad 
basin of the Caribbean Sea, bounded by Honduras, Guatemala 
and British Honduras, is known as the bay or gulf of Honduras. 
Several islets and the important group of the Bay Islands 
{q.v.) belong to the republic. On the I’acific the Hondurian 
littoral is short hut of great commercial value ; for it consists 
of a frontage of some 60 m. on the Bay of Fonseca (q.v,), one of 
the finest natural harbours in the world. The islands of Tigre, 
Sacate Grande and Gueguensi, in the bay, belong to Honduras. 

The frontier which separates the republic from Nicaragua 
extends across the continent from E.N.E to W.S.W. It is 
defined by the river Segovia, Wanks or Coco, for about one 
third of the distance ; it then deflects acros.s the watershed on 
the east and south of the river Choliitecu, crosses the main 
Nicaraguan Cordillera (mountain chain) and follows the river 
Negro to the Bay of Fonseca. The line of separation from 
Salvador is irregularly drawn, first in a northerly and then in 
a westerly direction ; beginning at the mouth of the river 
Goascoran, in the Bay of Fonseca, it ends 12 m. W. of San 
Francisco city. At this point begins the (matemalan frontier, 
the largest section of which is delimited along the crests of the 
Sierra de Merendon. On the Caribbean seaboard the e.stuary 
of the Motagua forms the boundary between Honduras and 
Guatemala. 

Physical Features. — The general aspect of the com 1 try is moun- 
tainous; its southern half is traversed by a continuation cf the main 
Nicaraguan Cordillera. The chain does not, in this republic, approach 
within 50 or 60 m. of the Pacific ; nor does it throughout maintain 
its general character of an unbroken range, but .sometime.s turns 
back on itself, forming interior basins or valleys, within which are 
collected the headwaters of the streams that traverse tlic country in 
the direction of the Atlantic Ocean. Nevertheless, viewed from the 
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PaciBc, it presents the appearance of a groat natural wall) with many 
volcanic peaks towering above it and with a lower range of mountains 
intervening between it and the sea. It would almost seem that at 
one time the Pacific broke at the foot of the great mountain barrier, 
and that the subordinate coast range was subsequently thrust up by 
volcanic forces. At one point the main range is interrupted by a 
great transverse valley or plain known as the plain of Cx)mayagua, 
which has an extreme length of about 40 m., with a width of from 
5 to 15 m. From this plain the valley of the river Humuya extends 
north to the Atlantic, and the valley of the Goascoran extends south 
to the Pacific. These throe depressions collectively constitute a 
great transverse valley reaching from sea to sea, wliich was pointed 
out soon after the conquej?t as an appropriate course for inter- 
oceanic communication. 1'hc mountains of the northern half of 
Honduras are not volcanic in character and arc inferior in altitude to 
those of the south, which .sometimes exceed 10,000 ft. The relief of 
all the highlands of the Atlantic watershed is extremely varied ; 
its culminating iioints are probably in the mountain mass al^ut the 
sources of the Choliiteca, Sulaco and Roman, and in the Sierra de 
Pija, near the coast. Farther eastward the different ranges are less 
clearly marked and the surface of the country resembles a plateau 
intersected by numerous watercourses. 

The rivers of the Atlantic slope of Honcliiras are numerous and 
some of them of large size and navigable. The largest is the Ulua, 
with its tributary the Humuya. It rises in the plain of Comayagua 
and flows north to tlie Atlantic : it drains a wide expanse of territory, 
comprehending nearly ono-third of the entire slate, and probably 
duscharges a greater amount of water into the sea than any other 
river of Central America, the Segovia excepted. It may be navi- 
gated by .steamers of liglit draught for the greater part of its course. 
'I'he Rio Roman or Aguan is n, large stream falling into the Atlantic 
near Trujillo, with a total length of about 1 20 m. Its largest tributary 
is tlie Rio MangimliJ, celebrated for its gold washings, and it may be 
ascended by boats of light draft for 80 in. Rio Tinto, Negro or 
Black River, called also Poycr or I*oyas, is a considerable stream, 
navigable by small vessels for about 60 m. Some Rnglish settle- 
ments were made on its banks during the 18th century. The I’atuca 
rises near the frontier of Nicaragua, and enters the Atlantic east 
of tlie Brus or Brewer lagoon. The Segovia is the longest river 
in Central America, rising within 50 m. of the Bay of Fonseca, 
and flowing into the Caribbean Sea at Cape Gracias A I.)ios (see 
NicauaCiUa). Three considerable rivers flow into the Pacific — ^the 
Goascoran, Nacaome and Choluteca, the last named luwing a length 
of about 150 m. The Croascoran, which almost interlocks with 
the Humuya, in the plain of Comayagua, luis a length of about 
80 m. The lake of Yojoa or TauR’be is the only large inland lake in 
Honduras, and is about 25 in. in length, by 6 to 8 in breadth. Its 
siirfac'e is 2050 ft. above the sen. It has two outlets on the south, 
the rivers jaitique and Sacapa, which unite alx>ut 15 m. from the 
lake ; and it Ls drained on tlie north by the Rio Blanco, a narrow, 
deo[) .slTcam falling into the Ulua. It has also a feeder on the north, 
in 1 he form of a subterranean stream of beautiful clear water, which 
here comes to the surface. The Carataska or Caratosca lagoon is a 
sliallow salt-water lake connected by a narrow channel with the 
Allaulic, and near the mouth of the Segovia. It contains several 
Inrge sandy islands. 

Honduras resembles the neighbouring countries in the general 
cliaracler of its geological formations, fauna and flora. Here, as in 
Ollier ('untral American states, there are but two seasons, the wet, 
from May to November, and the dry, from November to May. On 
tlie moist lowlands of the Atlantic coast the climate is oppressive, 
luit on the highlands of the interior it is delightful. At Tegucigalpa, 
on the uplands, a year's observations showed tlie maximum tempera- 
ture to be 90° F. in May, and the minimum to be 50*^ F. in Deceinlxjr, 
the range of variation during the wdiole year being w'itliin •to'’ F. 

Sec also Ckntrat. Amerk'a : G/?e/ygv, Fauna, Flora, Climate. 

Inhabitants . — ^The inhabitants of Honduras are in many 
cases of the Indian or aboriginal type, and the Kuropean element 
is very small, although it shares in the social, political and 
economic preponderance of the Spanish-speaking half-castes 
{Ladings or Mestizos), who are the most numerous section of 
the population. Throughout the country there are many 
interesting relics of the native civilisation which was destroyed 
by the Spanish invaders in the 16th century. In the eastern 
portion of the state, lietwcen the Rio Roman, Cape Gracias 
k Dios, and the Segovia river, Uie country is alijnost exclusively 
occupied by nati^T Indian tribes, known under the general 
names of Xicaques and Poyos. In many districts the Indians 
arc known as Lencas^ a generic name which includes several 
tribes akin to the Mayans of Guatemala. Portions of all of these 
tribes have accepted the Roman Catholic reHgton, and live 
in peaceful neighbourhood and good understanding with the 
white ihhabitants. There are, however, considerable numbers, 
probably about 90,000 in all, who live among the mountams. 


and still conform closely to the aboriginal modes of life. They 
all cultivate the soil, and are good and industrious lahour^s. 
A smaU portion of the coast, above Cape Gracias, is occupied 
by the Sambos, a mixed race of Indians and negroes, which, 
however, is fast disappearing. Spreading along the entire 
north coast are the Caribs, a vigorous race, descendants of the 
Caribs of St Vincent, one of the Windward Islands. These, 
to the number of 5000, were deported in 1796 by the English 
and landed on the island of Roatan. They still retain then- 
native language, although it tends to disappear and be replaced 
by Spanish and a bastard dialect of English ; they are active, 
industrious and provident, forming the chief reliance of the 
mahogany cutters on the coast. A portion of them, who have 
a mixture of negro blood, are called the Black Caribs. They 
profess the Roman Catholic religion, but retain many of their 
native rites and superstitions. In the departments of Gracias, 
Comayagua and Choluteca are many purely Indian towns. 

The aggregate population, according to an official estimate 
made in 1905, is 500,136, but a complete and satisfactory 
census cannot be taken throughout the country, since the 
ignorant masses of the people, and especially the Indians, avoid 
a census as in some way connected with military conscription 
or taxation. I'he bulk of the Spanish population exists on the 
Pacific slope of the continent, wliile on the Atlantic declivity 
the country is uninhabited or but sparsely occupied by Indian 
tribes, of wffiich the number is wholly unknown. In 1905 there 
were fewer than 11 inhabitants per sq. m., but all the available 
data tend to show that the population increases rapidly, owing 
to the continuous excess of birtJis over deaths. The first census, 
taken in 1791, gave the total population as only 95,500. There 
is little emigration or immigration. 

Chief Towns. ThQ capital is Tegucigalpa (pop. 1905, about 
35,000) ; other important towns are Jutigalpa (18,000), ( ‘omaya- 
gua (8000), and the seaports of Amapala (4000), 'Jrujillo (4000), 
and Puerto Cortes (2500). These are described in separate 
articles. The towns of Nacaomc, La Esperanza, Choluteca 
and Santa Rosa have upwards of 10,000 inhabitants. 

Communicate om . — Means of communication arc very defective. 
In 1905 the only railway in the country was tliat from Puerto Corte.s 
to La Pimienta, a distance of 57 m. This is a section of tlie iiroposed 
inter-oceanic railway for which the external debt of tlie republic was 
incurred. For the completion of the line concessions, one after 
another, were granted, and expired or were revoked. Other railways 
are projected, including one along the Atl-iutic coast, an extension 
from La Pimienta to La Brea on the Patrifit;, and a line from 'I'eguci 
galpa to the port of San Lorenzo. The cai)ital is connected with 
other towns by fairly well made roads, which, however, are not kept 
in good repair. In the interior generally, all travelling and transport 
are by mules and ox-carts over roads which defy description. 

Honduras joined the Postal Union in 1879. The telegraph service 
is conduclod by tbe government and is ineincicnt, Tclciihoncs are 
in use in Tcgucirralpa and a few of the more important towns. 

Commerce and Industry . — Although grants of land for mining and 
agricultural purposes are readily made by the stiite to companies 
and individual capitalists, the economic development of Hotiduras 
has been a very slow process, imjieded as it has been by political 
disturbances and in modem times by national bankniptcy, heavy 
import and exix)rt duties, and the .scarcity of l»otli labour nnd 
capital. The natural wealUi of the country is great and consists 
especially in its vegetable products. The mahogany and cedar of 
Honduras are unsurpassed, liiit reckless destruction of the.se and of 
other valuable cabinet -woods and dye-woods has much reduced the 
supply available for export. Rubber-planting, a comparatively 
modem industry, has proved successful, and tends to supiilement the 
almost exhausted stock of wild rubber. Of still greater importance 
are the plantations of bananas, especially in the northern maritime 
province of Atlantida, where coco-nutis are also grown. Coffee, 
tobacco, .sugar, oranges, lemons, maize and beans arc produced in all 
l^arts, rice, cocoa, indigo and wheat over more limited area.s. Cattle 
and pigs are bred extensively ; cattle arc exported to Cuba, anci 
dairy-farming is carried on with success. Sheep-famiing is almost an 
imknown industry. Turtle and fish arc obtained in large quantities 
ofl the Atlantic seaboard. In its mineral resources Honduras ranks 
first among the stales of Central America. Silver is worked by a 
British company, gold by an American company. Gold^washmg 
was practised in a i^imitiye manner even before the Spanish conquest, 
and in the i8th century immense quantises of gold and silver were 
obtained by the Spaniards from mines near 'Tegucigalpa. Opal.s, 
platmnm, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, antimony, iron, lignite and 
coal have been found, but the causes already enumerated have 
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prevented the exploitation of any of these minerals on a large scale, 
and the total value of tJie ores exported was only ;^i74,8ot^ in 190^ 
1905- value of the exports in a normju 

year ranges from about ^yio^ooo to /Goo, 000, and that of the imports 
from /45o,ooo to .^550, 000. Apart from minerals the most valuable 
commodity exported is bananas (;f209,263 in 1905) ; coco-nuts, 
timl^er, hiiles, deer-Bkins, featliers, coffee, sarsaparilla and rubber are 
items of minor importance. Nearly 90 % of the exports are shipped 
to the United States, which also send to Honduras more than half of 
its imports. These chiefly consist of cotton goods, hardware and 
provisions. The manufacturing industries of Honduras include the 
plaiting of straAV hats, cigar-making, brick-making and the distilla- 
tion of spirits. 

finance . — Owing to the greater variety of its products and the 
possession of a metallic currency, Honduras is less aflccled by 
fluctuations of exchange than the noighlxmring republics, in which 
little except papertnoney circulates. The monetary unit is tlie .silver 
peso or dollar of 100 cents, whicl) weighs 25 gramiTies, *900 fine, and 
is worth aliout is. 8d. ; the gold dollar is worth al:»out 4s. The 
princi])al coins in circulation are the i-cent copper piece, 5, 10, 20, 
25 and 30 cents, and i peso silver pieces, and i, 5, 10 and 20 dollar 
gold pieces. The metric system of weights and measures, ado]ited 
bflicially on tlie ist of April 1897, has not .supphinted the older 
Spanish standfurds in general use. There is only one bank in the 
republic, the Tianco dc Honduras^ with its head office at I'cgucigalpa. 
Its bills are legal tender for all debts due to the .state. 

In July 1909 the foreign debt of Honduras, with arrears of interc.st, 
amounted to /22, 470, 510, of which more than 7 ,ooo,ck>o were for 
airears of interest. The principal was borrowed between i8(>7 and 
1870, chiefly for railway construction ; but it W’as njainly devoted to 
other purposes and no interest has been paid since 1872. The 
republic is thus practically bankrupt. The revenue, derive<l chiefly 
from customs and from the spirit, gunpowder and tobacco monopolies 
reachetl nn average of about /2G5 ,ooo during the five year.’ igoi- 
; the expenditure in normal years is about /25o,ooo. 'I'he 
jmncipal spending departments are tho.se of w'ar, Snaiice, public 
w'orks and education. 

CansiiUition and Gfmem merit . The constitution of Honduras, 
promulgated in 1839 and frequently amended, was to a great 
extent recast in 1880. It was again remodelled in 1894, when 
a new charter was proclaimed. This instrument gives the 
legislative power to a congress of deputies elected for four 
years by jwpular vote, in the ratio of one member for every 
10,000 inhabitants. C'ongress meets on the ist of January 
and sits for sixty consecutive days. The executive is entrusted 
to the president, who is nominatiHl and elected for four years 
by popular vote, and is re-eligible for a second but not for a third 
consecutive term. He is assisted by a council of ministers 
representing the departments of tlie interior, war, finance, 
public works, education and justice. For purposes of local 
administration the republic is divided into sixteen departments. 
The highest judicial power is vested in the Supreme (>>urt, which 
consists of five popularly elected judges ; there are also four ^ 
Courts of Appeal, besides subordinate (lepartmental and district j 
tribunals. The active army consists of about 500 regular soldiers i 
and 20,000 militia, recruited by conscription from all able- i 
Ifodied males between the ages of twenty and thirty. Ser\'ice 


whose successors were to be nominated by the king, and returned 
to Mexico in 1526. By 1539, when Honduras was incorporated 
in the captaincy-general of Guatemala, the mines of the province 
had proved to be the richest as yet discovered in the New World 
and several large cities had come into existence. The system 
under wdiich Honduras was administered from 1539 to 1821, 
when it repudiated the authority of the Spanish crown, the 
effects of that system, tlie part subscc|ucntly played by Honduras 
in the protracted struggle for Central iVmerican unity, and tlie 
invasion by William Walker and his fellow-adventurers (1856- 
1860), are fully described under Central America. 

War and revolution had stunted the economic growth of 
the countiy and retarded ever>' allempt at social or political 
reform ; its future was mortgaged by the assumption of an 
enormous burden of debt in 1869 and 1870. A renewal of war 
with Guatemala in 1871, and a revolution three years later 
in the interests of the ex-president Medina, brought about 
the intervention of the neighbouring states and the provisional 
appointment to the presidency of Marco Aurelio Soto, a nominee 
of Guatemala. This appointment proved successful and was 
confirmed by popular vote in 1877 and 1880, when a new con- 
stitution was issued and the scat of government fixed at leguci- 
galpa. Fresh outbreaks of civil war occurred frequently between 
1883 and 1903 ; the republic was bankrupt and progre.ss again 
at a standstill. In 1903 Manuel Bonilla, an able, popular and 
experienced general, gained the presidency and seemed likely 
to repeat the success of Soto in maintaining order. As his term 
of ofilce drew to a close, and liis re-election appeared certain, 
tlie supporters of rival candidates tuid some of his owm dissatisfied 
adherents intrigued to secure the co-operation of Nicaragua 
for his overthrow'. Bonilla welcomed the opportunity of con- 
.solidating his own position which a successful war would ofTer ; 
Jo.se Santos Zelaya, the president of Nicaragua, was equally 
ambitious ; and several alleged violations of territory had 
embittered popular feeling on both sides. Thtj United Slates 
and Mexican governments endeavoured to secure a peaceful 
settlement witJiout intervention, but failed. At the outbreak 
of hostilities in February” 1907 the Ilonduriaii forces were com- 
manded by Bonilla in person and by General Sotcro Barahona 
his minister of war. One of their chief subordinates was Lee 
Christmas, an adventurer from Memphis, Tennessee, who 
had previously been a locomotive-driver. ITonduras received 
active support from his all} , Salvador, and w^as favoured by 
public opinion throughout Central America. But from the 
outset the Nicaraguans proved victorious, largely ow’ing to 
their remarkable mobility”. Their superior naval force enabled 
them to capture Puerto Cortes and La Cciha, and to threaten 
other cities on the Caribbean coast ; on land they w”erc aided 
])y a body of Hondurian rebels, who also established a pro- 
visional government. Zelaya captured Tegucigalpa after severe 


in the reserve is obligatory for a further period of ten years. 

Jieligion and Education . — Roman Catholici.sni i.s the cret*d 0/ a very 
large majority of the population ; but the con.stitution grants eom- 
plcte liberty to all religious coniiminities, and ni) (.'hurch is suppoi ted 
by public funds or receives any other special privilege. Kdneation is 
free, secular and compulsory for cliildren between the ages of seven 
and fifteen. There are primary .schools in every convenient centre, 
but the percentage of illiterates is high, c.specially among the Indkins. 
The state maintains a central institute and a university at Teguci- 
galpa, a school of juris])rndence at ('omayagua, and colleges for 
secondary education, with sf)ecj;il schools for teacliers, in each cle- 
partment. The annual cost of primary education is alxiut £i 1 ,<k)o. 

History . — It was at Cape Hondura.s that Columbu.s first 
landed on the American continent in 1502, and took po.ssessi()n 
of the country on behalf of Spain. The fir.st .settlement was 
made in 1524 by order of Hernando (brtes, who had heard 
rumours of rich and populous empires in this region, and sent 
his lieutenant Christob^ de Olid to found a Spanish colony. 
Olid endeavoured to establish an independent principality, and, 
in order to resume control of the settlers, Cortes was compelled 
to undertake the long and arduous march across the mountains 
of southern Mexico and Guatemala. In the spring of 1525 he 
reached the colony and founded the city which is now Puerto 
Cortes. He entrusted the administration to a new governor, 


fighting, and besieged Bonilla in Arnapala. Lee Christmas 
was killed. The surrender of Arnapala on the iith of April 
practically ended the war. Bonilla took refuge on lioard the 
United States cruiser “ Chicago.'- A noteworthy feature 
of the war was the attitude of the American naval officers, who 
landed marines, arranged the surrender of Arnapala, and pre- 
vented Nicaragua prolonging hostilities. Honduras was now 
evacuated by the Nicaraguans and her provisional government 
was recognized by Zelaya. Miguel R. Davila was president in 
1908 and 1909. 

Bibliography. — Official documents .such as the annual prasi- 
dential message and the rq^orts of the ministries are ptiblislied in 
Spanish at Tegucigalpa. Other periodical publications whicli throw 
much light on the movement of trade and jx)li tics are the Britisli 
Foreign Office report.s (Boiidon, annual), United States consular 
reports (Wasliington, monthly), bulletins of the Bureau of Anu^rican 
Republic.s (Washington), and reports of the Council of the Corpora- 
tion of Foreign Bondholders fIx)ndon, annual). For a more com- 
prehensive account of the country and its history, the worka of 
K. Sapper, E. G. Squier, A. H. ICoanc and T. Child, cited under 
Central America, are important. See also E. Pelletier, Honduras 
et ses ports : documents officiels sur le chemin-de-fer interocf unique 
(Paris, 18G9) : K. G. Squier, Honduras: Descriptiw, Historical and 
SiatisHcttl (London, 1870) ; C. Charles, Honduras (Cliicago, 1890) ; 
Handbook of Honduras^ published by the Bureau of American 
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Republics (1892) ; T. R. Lombard, Tht New Honduras (New York, 
1887) ; H. J^hay, La Ripuhlique de Honduras (Antwerp, 1898) ; 
Perry, Directorio nacional de Honduras (New York, 1899) ; H. G. 
Bourgeois, Breve noticia sebre Honduras (Tegucigalpa, 1900). 

HONE, NATHANIEL (1718-1784), British painter, was the 
son of a merchant at Dublin, and without any regular training 
acquired in his youth much skill as a portrait-painter. Early 
in his career he left Dublin for England and worked first in 
various provincial towns, but ultimately settled in London, 
where he soon made a considerable reputation. His oil-paintings 
were decidedly popular, but he gained his chief success by his 
miniatures and enamels, which he executed with masterly 
capacity. He l)ecame a member of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists and afterwards a foundation member of the Royal 
Academy ; but he had several disagreements with his fellow- 
members of that institution, and on one occasion they rejected 
two of his pictures, one of which was regarded as a satire on 
Reynolds and the other on Angelica Kauffman. Most of his 
contributions to the Academy exhibitions were portraits. 
The quality of his work varied greatly, but the merit of his 
miniatures and enamels entitles him to a place among the ablest 
artists of the British school. He executed also a few mezzo- 
tint plates of reasonable importance, and some etchings. His 
portrait, painted hy himself two years before his death, is in 
the possession of the Royal Academy. 

HONE, WILLIAM (1780-1842), English writer and bookseller, 
was born at Bath on the 3rd of June 1780. His father brought 
up his children with the sectarian narrowness that so frequently 
produces reaction. Hone received no systematic education, 
and was taught to read from the Bible only. His father having 
removed to London in 1783, he was in 1790 placed in an attorney’s 
offire. After two and a half years spent in the office of a solicitor 
at Chatham he returned to London to become clerk to a solicitor 
in Gray\s Inn. But he disliked the law, and had already acquired 
a taste for free-thought and political agitation. Hone married 
in 1800, and started a book and print shop with a circulating 
library in Lambeth Walk. He soon removed to St Martin’s 
Churchyard, where he wrought out his first publication, Shaw’s 
Gardener (1806). It was at this time that he and his friend, 
John Bone, tried to realize a plan for the establishment of popular 
savings banks, and even had an interview on the subject with 
the president of the Board of Trade. This scheme, however, 
failed. Bone joined him next in a bookseller’s business ; but 
Hone’s hal)its were not those of a tradesman, and bankruptcy 
was the result. He was in 181 1 chosen by the booksellers as 
auctioneer to the trade, and had an office in Ivy Lane. Independ- 
ent investigations carried on by him into the condition of 
lunatic a.sylums led again to business difficulties and failure, 
but he took a small lodging in the Old Bailey, keeping himself 
and his now large family by contributions to magazines and 
reviews. He hired a small shop, or rather box, in Fleet Street 
but this was on two separate nights broken into, and valuable 
books lent tor show were stolen. In 1815 he started the Traveller 
newspaper, and endeavoured vainly to exculpate Eliza Penning, 
a poor girl, apparently quite guiltless, who was executed on a 
charge of poisoning. From February i to October 25, 1817, 
he published the Reformer's Register, writing in it as the serious 
critic of the state abuses, which he soon after attacked in the 
famous political squibs and parodies, illustrated by George 
Cruiksliank. In April 1817 three ex-officio informations were 
filed against hinbby the attorney-general. Sir William Garrow. 
Three separate trials took place in the Guildhall before special 
juries on the i8th, 19th and 20th of December 1817. The first, 
for publishing Wilkes’s Catechism of a Ministerial Member 
(1817), was before Mr Justice Abbot (afterwards Lord Tenterden); 
the second, for parodying the litany and libelling the prince 
regent, and the third, for publishing the Sinecurist's Creed 
(1817), a parody on the Athanasian creed, were before Lord 
Ellenborough {qv,). The prosecution took the ground that the 
prints were calculated to injure public morals, and to bring the 
prayer-book and even religion itself into contempt. But there 
can be no doubt that the real motives of the prosecution were 
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political ; Hone had ridiculed the habits and exposed the cor- 
ruption of the prince regent and of other persons in power. He 
went to the root of the matter when he wished the jury “ to 
understand that, had he been a publisher of ministerial parodies, 
he would not then have been defending himself on the floor of 
that court.” In spite of illness and exhaustion Hone displayed 
great courage and ability, speaking on each of the three days 
for about seven hours. Although his judges were biassed against 
him he was acquitted on each count, and the result was received 
with enthusiastic cheers by immense crowds within and without 
the court. Soon after the trials a subscription was begun which 
enabled Hone to get over tlie difficulties caused by his prosecution. 
Among Hone’s most successful political satires were The Political 
House that Jack built (1819), The Queen's Matrimonial Ladder 
(1820), in favour of C^ueen Caroline, The Man in the Moon 
(1820), The Political Showman (1821), all illustrated by Cruik- 
shank. Many of his squibs are directed against a certain “ Dr 
Slop,” a nickname given by him to Dr (afterwards Sir John) 
Stoddart, of The Times. In researches for his defence he had 
come upon some curious and at that time little trodden literary 
ground, and the results were shown by his publication in 1820 
of his Apocryphal New Testament, and in 1823 of his Ancient 
Mysteries Explained. In 1826 he published the Every-day 
Book, in 1827-1828 the Table-Book, and in 1829 the Year-Book ) 
all three were collections of curious information on manners, 
antiquities and various other subjects. These are the work.s 
by which Hone is best remembered. In preparing them he had 
the approval of Southey and the assistance of Charles Lamb, 
but pecuniarily they were not successful, and Hone was lodged 
in King s Bench prison for debt. Friends, however, again came 
to his assistance, and he was established in a coffee-house in 
Gracechurch Street ; but this, like most of his enterprises, ended 
in failure. Hone’s attitude of mind had gradually changed to 
that of extreme devoutness, and during tlie latter years of his 
life he frequently preached in Weigh House (!hapel, Rastcheap. 
In 1830 he edited Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, and he contri- 
buted to the first number of the Penny Magazine. He was also 
for some years sub-editor of the Patriot. He died at Tottenham 
on the 6th of November 1842. 

HONE (in 0 . Eng. hdn, cognate with Swed. hen ; the root 
appears in Skt. (dna, qo to shaqien), a variety of finely siliceous 
stone employed for whetting or shaqiening edge tools, and for 
abrading steel and other hard surfaces. Synonyms are hone- 
stone, whetstone, oilstone and sharpening stone. Hones are 
generally prepared in the form of flat slabs or small pencils or 
rods, but some arc made with the outline of the special instru- 
ment they are designed to sharpen. Their abrading action is 
due to the quartz or silica which is always present in predominat- 
ing proportion, some kinds consisting of almost pure quartz, 
while in others the siliceous element is very intimately mixed 
with aluminous or calcareous matter, forming a uniform compact 
stone, the extremely fine siliceous particles of which impart a 
remarkably keen edge to the instruments for the sharpening 
of which they are applied. In some cases the presence of minute 
garnets or magnetite assists in the cutting action. Hones 
are used either dry, with water, or with oil, and generally the 
object to be sharpened is drawn with hand pressure backward 
and forward over the surface of the hone ; but sometimes the 
stone is moved over the cutting edge. 

The coarsest type of stone which can be included among hones 
is the bat or scythe stone, a porous fine-grained sandstone used 
for sharpening scythes and cutters of mowing machines, and for 
other like purposes. Next come the ragstones, which consist of 
quartzose mica-schist, and give a finer edge than any sandstone. 
Under the head of oilstones or hones proper the most famous 
and best-known qualities are the German razor hone, the Turkey 
oilstone, and the Arkansas stone. The German razor hone, 
used, as its name implies, chiefly for razors, is obtained from 
the slate mountains near Ratisbon, where it forms a yellow 
vein of from i to 18 in. in the blue slate. It is sawn into thin 
slabs, and these are cemented to slabs of slate which serve as 
a support. Turkey oilstone is a close-grained bluish stone 
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containing from 70 to 75% of silica in a state of very fine 
division^ intimately blended with about 20 to 25 % of calcite. 
It is obtained only in small pieces, frequently flawed and not 
tough, so that the slabs must have a backing of slate or wood. 
It is one of the most valuable of all whetstones, abrading the 
hardest steel, and possessing sufficient compactness to resist 
the pressure required for sharpening gravers. The stone comes 
from the interior of Asia Minor, whence it is carried to Smyrna. 
Of Arkansas stones there are two varieties both found in the 
same district, Garland and Saline counties, Arkansas, United 
States. The finer kind, known as Arkansas hone, is obtained 
in small pieces at the hot springs, and the second quality, dis- 
tinguished as Washita stone, comes from Washita or Ouachita 
river. The hone^ yield on analysis 98 % of silica, with small 
proportions of alumina, potash and soda, and mere traces of 
iron, lime, magnesia and fluorine. They are white in colour, 
extremely hard and keen in grit, and not easily worn down 
or broken. Geologically the materials are called novaculites, 
and are supposed to be metamorphosed sandstone silt, chert 
or limestone resulting from the permeation through the mass of 
heated alkaline siliceous waters. The finer kind is employed 
for fine cutting instruments, and also for polishing steel pivots 
of watch-wheels and similar minute work, the second and coarser 
quality being used for common tools. Both varieties are largely 
exported from the United States in the form of blocks, slips, 
pencils, rods and wheels. Other honestones are obtained in 
the United States from New York, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Ohio (Deerlick stone) and Indiana (Hindostan or Orange stone). 
Among hones of less importance in general use may be noted 
the Charley Forest stone — or Whittle Hill honestone — a good 
substitute for Turkey oilstone ; Water of Ayr stone, Scotch 
stone, or snake stone, a pale grey carboniferous shale hardened 
by igneous action, used for tools and for polishing marble 
and copper-plates ; Idwal or Welsh oilstone, used for small 
articles ; and cutlers’ greenstone from Snowdon, very hard and 
close in texture, used for giving the last edge to lancets. 

HONBY (Chin, me ; Sansk. madhu, mead, honey ; cf. A.S. 
medo^ medu, mead ; Gr. /xcAi, in which 0 or 0 is changed into 
A ; Lat. mel ; Fr. miel ; A.S. kunig ; Ger. Honigy a sweet 
viscid liquid, obtained by bees (see Bee, Bee-keeping) chiefly 
from the nectaries of flowers, i,e, those parts of flowers specially 
constructed for the elaboration of honey, and, after transportation 
to the hive in the proventriculus or crop of the insects, discharged 
by them into the cells prepared for its reception. Whether the 
nectar undergoes any alteration within the crop of the bee 
is a point on which authors have differed. Some wasps, e.g. 
Myrapetra scuteUaris and the genus Nectarinay collect honey. 
A honey-like fluid, which consists of a nearly pure .solution of 
uncrystallizable sugar having the formula after drying 

in vacuo, and which is used by the Mexicans in the preparation 
of a beverage, is yielded by certain inactive individuals of 
Myrmecocysius mexicanus, Wesmael, the honey -ants or pouched 
ants {hormigas mteleras or mochileras) of Mexico.*’* The abdomen 
in these insects, owing to the distensibility of the membrane 
connecting its segments, becomes converted into a globular 
thin-walled sac by the accumulation within it of the nectar 
supplied to them by their working comrades (Wesmael, Bull, 
de VAcad. Roy. ile Brux. v. 766, 1838). By the Rev. H. C. 
M‘Cook, who discovered the insect in the Garden of the Gods, 
Colorado, the honey-bearers were found hanging by their feet, 
in groups of about thirty, to the roofs of special chambers in 
their underground nests, their large globular abdomens causing 
them to resemble “ bunches of small Delaware grapes ” (Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Set. Philad., 1879, p. 197). A bladder-like formation 
on the metathorax of another ant, Crematogaster inflatus (F. 
Smith, Cat. of Hymenoptera, pt. vi. pp. 136 and 200, pi. ix. fig. i), 

’ The term honey in its various forms is peculiar to the Teutonic 
group of languages, and in the Gothic New Testament is wanting, the 
Creek word txjing there translated melith. 

® See A. White, in Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. vii. 315, pi. 4. 

’ Wetherill {Chem. Gaz. xi. 72, 1853) calculates that the average 
weight of the honey is 8*2 times that of the body of the ant, or 0*3942 
grammes. 


which has a small circular orifice at each posterior lateral angle, 
appears to possess a function similar to that of the abdomen 
in the honey-ant. 

It is a popular saying that where is the best honey there 
also is the best wool ; and a pastoral district, since it affords a 
greater profusion of flowers, is superior for the production of 
honey to one under tillage.^ Dry warm weather is that most 
favourable to the secretion of nectar by flowers. This they pro- 
tect from rain by various internal structures, such as papillae, 
cushions of hairs and spurs, or by virtue of their position (in 
the raspberry, drooping), or the arrangement of their con- 
stituent parts. Dr A. W. Bennett (Ihnv Flowers are Fertilized, 
p. 31, 1873) remarked that the perfume of flowers is generally 
derived from their nectar ; the blossoms of some plants, how- 
ever, as ivy and holly, though almost scentless, are highly 
nectariferous. The exudation of a honey-like or saccharine 
fluid, as has frequently been attested, is not a function exclusively 
of the flowers in all plants. A sweet material, the manna of 
pharmacy, e.g. is produced by the leaves and stems of a .species 
of ash, Fraxinus Ornus ; and honey -secreting glands are to be 
met with on the leaves, petioles, phyllodes, stipules (as in Vicia 
sativa)f or bracteae (as in the Marcgraviaccae) of a consideralihr 
number of different vegetable forms. The origin of the honey- 
yielding properties manifested specially by flowers among the 
seveml parts of plants has been carefully considered by Darwin, 
who regards the saccharine matter in nectar as a waste product 
of chemical changes in the sap, which, when it happicned to be 
excreted within the envelopes of flowers, was utilized for tlie 
important object of cross-fertilization, and subsequently was 
much increased in quantity, and stored in various ways (sec Cross 
and Self Fertilization of Plants, pj). 402 sq., 1876). It has been 
noted with respect to the nectar of the fuchsia that it is most 
abundant when the anthers are about to dehisce, and absent 
in the unexpanded flower. 

Pettigrew is of opinion that few l^es go more than 2 m. from 
home ill search of honey. The number of blossoms visited in order 
to meet the requirements of a single hive of bees must be very grejit ; 
for it has been found by A. S. WUson (’' On the Nectar of Flowers," 
Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1878, p. 567) that 125 heads of common red clovtfi*, 
wliich is a plant comparatively abundant in nectar, yield but one 
gramme (15 -.132 grains) of sugar ; and as each head contains about 
60 florets, 7,5cx),o(K) distinct flower-tubes must on this estimate be 
exhausted for each kilogramme (2*204 tt>) of sugar collected. Among 
the richer sources of honey arc reckoned the apple, asparagus, asters, 
barberry, basswood {'J ilia americana), and the European lime or 
linden (7’. europaea), beans, l7one.seis {Eupatorium) , borage, broom, 
buckwheat, catnip, or catmint (Nepeta Cataria), cherry, clcome, 
clover, cotton, crocus, currant, dandelion, eucalyptus, flgwort 
{Scrophularia), furze, golden-rod {Solidago), gooselxirry, hawthorn, 
heather, hepatica, horeliound, Jiyacinth, lucerne, maple, mignonette, 
mint, motherwort (Leonurus), mustard, onion, peAch, pear, poplar, 
quince, rape, raspberry, sage, silver maple, snapdragon, .sour-w'ood 
{Oxydendron arboreutn, 1>.C,), strawberry, sycamore, teasel, thyme, 
tulip- tree (more especially rich in pollen), turnip, violet and willows, 
and the " honcy-tlew " of the leaves of the whitethorn (Bonner), 
oak, linden, bcecli and .some other trees. 

Honey contains dextroglucosc and laevogluco.se (the former 
practically insoluble, the latter soluble in J pt. of cold strong 
alcohol), cane-sugar (according to some), mucilage, water, wax, 
cs.sential oil, colouring bodies, a minute quantity of mineral 
matter and pollen. By a .species of fermentation, the cane- 
sugar is said to be gradually transformed into inverted sugar 
(laevoglucose with dextroglucose). The pollen, as a source of 
nitrogen, is of importance to the bees feeding on the honey. 
It may be obtained for examination as a sediment from a mixture 
of honey and water. Other substances which have been dis- 
covered in honey are mannite (Guibourt), a free acid which 
precipitates the salts of .silver and of lead, and is .soluble in water 
and alcohol (Calloux), and an uncrystallizable .sugar, nearly 
related to inverted sugar (Soubeiran, Conipi. Rend, xxviii. 
774-775, 1849). Brittany honey contains couvain, a ferment 
which determines its active decomposition (Wurtz, Diet, de 
Chem. ii. 430). In the honey of Polyhia apicipennis, a wasp 

* Compare Isa. vii. 15, 22, where curdled milk (A.V. " butter ") 
and honey as exclusive articles of diet are indicative of foreign in- 
vasion, which turns rich agricultural districts into pasture lands or 
uncultivated wastes. 
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of tropical America^ cane-sugar occurs in crystals of large size 
(Karsten, Ann., C. 550). Dr J. Campbell Brown (“ On 

the Composition of Honey/’ Analyst iii. 267, 1878) is doubtful 
as to the presence of cane-sugar in any one of nine samples, 
from various sources, examined by him. The following average 
percentage numbem are afforded by his analyses : laevulose, 
36*4 ‘j; dextrose, 36*57; mineral matter, *15; water expelled 
at 100® C., i8*5, and at a much higher temperature, with loss, 
7 *81 : the wax, pollen and insoluble matter vary from a trace 
to 2M%. The specific gravity of honey is about 1*41. 
The rotation of a polarized ray by a solution of 16*26 grammes 
of cnide honey in 100 c.c. of water is generally from -3*2° to 
- 5® at 60® F." ; in the case of Greek honey it is nearly - 5*5®. 
Almost all pure honey, when exposed for some time to light 
and cold, becomes more or less granular in consistency. Any 
liquid portion can be readily separated by .straining through 
linen. Honey sold out of the comb is commonly clarified by 
heating and skimming ; but acc^ording to Bonner it is always 
best in its natural state. The mel depuratum of British pharmacy 
is prepared by heating honey in a water-bath, and straining 
through flannel previously moistened with warm water. 

The term “ virgin-honey ” (A.-S., hunigtear) is applied to 
the honey of young bees which have never swarmed, or to 
that which flows spontaneously from honeycomb with or without 
the application of heat. The honey obtained from old hives, 
considered inferior to it in quality, is ordinarily darker, thicker 
and less pleasant in taste and odour. The yield of honey is less 
in proportion to weight in old than in young or virgin combs. 
'Fhe far-famed honey of Narbonne is white, very granular and 
highly aromatic ; and still finer honey is that procured from 
the (nrbi^res Mountains, 6 to g m. to the south-west. The 
honey of Gatinais is usually white, and is less odorous and 
granulates less readily than that of Narlwnne. Honey from 
white clover has a greenish- white, and that from heather a 
rich golden-yellow hue. What is made from honey-dew is dark 
in colour, and disagreeable to the palate, and does not candy 
like good honey. “ We have seen aphide honey from sycamores,” 
says F. Cheshire {Pract, Bee-Keepingy p. 74), ** as deep in tone 
as walnut licjiior, and where much oif it is stored the value of 
the whole crop is practically «//.” The honey of the stingless 
bees {Melipana and Trigona) of Brazil varies greatly in quality 
according to the species of flcjwers from which it is collected, 
some kinds being black and sour, and others excellent (F. Smith, 
Trans, Pint, Soc., 3d ser., i. pt. vi., 1863). That of Apis Peronii, 
of India and Timor, is yellow, and of very agreeable flavour 
and is more liquid than the British .sorts. A, unicolor, a bee 
indigenous to Madagascar, and naturalized in Mauritius and 
the island of Reunion, furnishes a thick and syrupy, peculiarly 
scented green honey, highly esteemed in Western India. A 
rose-coloured honey is stated (Gard, Chron,, 1870, p. 1698) 
to have been procured by artificial feeding. The fine aroma 
of Maltese honey is due to its collection from orange blossoms. 
Narbonne honey being harvested chiefly from Inbiate plants, 
as rosemary, an imitation of it is sometimes prepared by flavour- 
ing ordinary honey with infusion of rosemary flowers. 

Adulterations of honey are starch, dett*ctable by the microscope, 
and by its blue reaction with iodine, also wheaten flour, gelatin, 
chalk, gypsum, pipc-clay, added water, cane-sugar and common 
syrup, and the diflerent varieties of manufactured glucose. Honey 
sophisticated with glucose containing coi)pcras as an impurity is 
turned of an inky colour by li(piids containing tannin, as tea. Elm 
leaves have lx»en used in America for the flavouring of imitation 
honey. Stone jars^ should be employed in preference to common 
earthenware for tlic storage of honey, which acts upon the lead 
glaze of the latteT. 

Honey is mildly laxative in properties. Some few kinds 
are iX)isonous, as freciuenlly the rcddi.sh honey .stored by the 
Brazilian wasp Nectarina (Polisies, l.atr.^) Lecheguana, Shuck., 
the effects of which have been vividly described by Aug. de 
Saint-Hilaire,^ the spring honey of the wild bees of East Nepaul, 
said to be rendered noxious by collection from rliododendron 

^ M^moires du MusHum, xi. 313 (1834). 

* Tb. xil. 293, pb xfi* AR- B (1825). The honey, according to 
Lassaigne {ih. ix. 319), is almost entirely soluble in alcoliol. 


flowers (Hooker, Himalayan Journals, i. 190, ed. 1855X and 
honey of Trebizond, which from its source, the blossoms, it is 
stated, of Azalea pontica and Rhododendron ponUcum (peihaps 
to be identifled with Pliny’s Aegoleikron), acquires the qualities 
of an irritant and intoxicant narcotic, as described by Xenophon 
{Anab, iv. 8). Pliny {Nat. Hist. xxi. 45) describes as noxious 
a livid-coloured honey found in Persia and Gactulia. Honey 
obtained from Kalmia latifolia, L., the calico bush, mountain 
laurel or spoon-wood of the northern United States, and allied 
species, is reputed deleterious ; also that of the sour-wood is 
by some good authorities considered to possess undeniable 
griping properties ; and G. Bidie {Madras Quart, Joum. Med. 
Set., Oct. 1861, p. 399) mentions urtication, headache, extreme 
prostration and nausea, and intense thirst among the symptoms 
produced by a .small qu«mtity only of a honey from Coorg jungle. 
A South African species of Euphorbia, as was experienced 
by the missionary Moffat {Miss. Lab. p. 32, 1846), yields a 
poisonous honey. The nectar of certain flowers is asserted to 
cause even in bees a fatal kind of vertigo. As a demulcent 
and flavouring agent, honey is employed in the oxymel, oxymel 
scillae, mel boracis, conjectio piperis, conf. scammonii and conf. 
terebinthinae of the British Pharmacopoeia, To the ancients 
honey was of ver>^ great importance as an article of diet, being 
almost their only available source of sugar. It was valued 
by them also for its medicinal virtues ; and in recipes of the 
Saxon and later periods it is a common ingredient.^ Of the 
eight kinds of honey mentioned by the great Inditui surgical 
writer Susruta, four are not described by recent authors, viz. 
argha or wild honey, collected by a sort of yellow bee ; chhaira, 
made by tawny or yellow wasps ; auddlaka, a bitter and acrid 
honey-like substance found in the ne.st of white ants ; and 
ddla or unprepared honey o(rcurring on flowers. According to 
Hindu medical writers, honey when new is laxative, and when 
more than a year old astringent (U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med, of the 
Hindus, p. 277, 1877). Ccromel, formed by mixing at a gentle 
heat one part l)y weight of yellow wax with four of clarified 
honey, and straining, is used in India and other tropical countries 
as a mild stimulant for ulcers in the place of animal fats, wliicli 
there rapidly become rancid and unfit for medicinal purposes. 
The Koran, in the diapler entitled “ The Bee,” remarks with 
reference to bees and their honey : “ There proceedeth from 
their bellies a lirjuor of various colour, wherein is a medicine 
for men ” (Sale’s Koran, chap. xvi.). Pills prepared with 
honey as an excipient arc said to remain unindurated, however 
long they may be kept {Med. Times, 1857, i. 269). Mead, of 
yore a favourite beverage in England (vol. iv. p. 264), is made 
by fermentation of the liquor obtained by boiling in water 
combs from which the honey has been drained. In the pre- 
paration of sack-mead, an ounce of hops is added to each gallon 
of the liquor, and after the fermentation a .small quantity of 
brandy. Metheglin, or hydromcl, is manufactured by ferment- 
ing with yeast a solution of honey flavoured with boiled hops 
(sec Cooley, Cyclop.), A kind of mead is largely consumed 
in Abyssinia (vol. i. p. 64), where it is carried on journeys in 
large horns (Stem, Wanderings, p, 317, 1862). In Russia a 
drink termed lipetz is made from the delicious honey of the 
linden. The mulsum of the ancient Romans consisted of honey , 
wine and water boiled together. The clarre, or pimeni, of Chaucer s 
time was wine mixed with honey and spices, and strained till 
clear ; a similar drink was bracket, made with wort of ale instead 
of wine. L. Maurial {U Insectologie Agricole for 1868, p. 206) 
reports unfavourably as to the use of honey for the production 
of alcohol; he recommends it, however, as superior to sugar 
for the thickening of liqueurs, and also as a means of sweetening 
imperfectly ripened vintage.s. It is occasionally employed 
for giving strength and flavour to ale. In ancient Egypt it 
was valued as an embalming material ; and in the East, for 
the preservation of fmit, and the making of cakes, sweetmeats, 

^ For a list of fifteen treatises concerning honey, dating from 1625 
to i8(>8, see Waring, Bibl. Therap. ii. 559, New Syd. Soc. (1879). 
On sundry ancient uses for iioney, see B^kmann, Hist, of Invent, i. 
287 (1846). 
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and other articles of food, it is largely consumed. Grafts, seeds 
and birds’ eggs, for transmission to ^at distances, are some- 
times packed in honey. In India a mixture of honey and milk, 
or of equal parts of curds, honey and clarified butter (Sansk., 
madhu-pafk^, is a respectful offering to a guest, or to a bride- 
groom on his arrival at the door of the bride’s father; and 
one of the purificatory ceremonies of the Hindus (Sansk., madhu- 
prdsana) is the placing of a little honey in the mouth of a new- 
born male infant. Honey is frequently alluded to by the writers 
of antiquity as food for children ; it is not to this, however, 
as already mentioned, that Isa. vii. 15 refers. Cream or fresh 
butter together with honey, and with or without bread, is 
a favourite dish with the Arabs. 

Among the observances at the Fandrdana or New Year's 
Festival, in Madagascar, is the eating of mingled rice and honey 
by the queen and her guests ; in the same country honey is 
placed in the sacred water of sprinkling used at the blessing 
of the children previous to circumcision (Sihree, The Great 
African Is. pp. 219, 314, 1880), Honey was frequently em- 
ployed in the ancient religious ceremonies of the heathen, but 
was forbidden as a sacrifice in the Jewish ritual (I^ev. ii. 11). 
With milk or water it was presented by the Greeks as a libation 
to the dead {Odyss. xi. 27; Eurip. Orest. 115). A honey- 
cake was the monthly food of tlie fabled seipent-guardian 
of the Acropolis (Herod, viii. 41). By the aborigines of Peru 
honey was offered to the sun. 

The Hebrew word translated “ honey " in the aiitliorizcd version 
of the English Bible is debash^ practically synonymous with wliicli 
are jdar or jdarith heui-dehaiih (r Sam. xix. 25 27 ; cl. Cant. v. i) and 
nopheth (Ps, xix. 10, rendered " honov-coiril>/* Dehash dc^- 

notes bee-honcy (as in Dent, xxxii. 13 and jiid. xiv. 8) ; the manna 
of trees, by wjme writers considered to have been the wild honey ” 
tiaten by John the Ba|:)tist (Matt. iii. 4) ; the .syrup of tlates or the 
fruits Uiein.st‘lvcs ; and probably in sonvt; paasiigcs (as Gen. xliii. n 
and F.z. xxvii. 17) the syrupy boiled juice of the grape, resembling 
thin molassCvS, in use in Palestine, especially at Hebron, under the 
name of dibs (sec Kitto, Cyclop., and E. Kobin.son, Bibl. Hes. ii. 81). 
Josephus (U.J.i iv. 8, 3) speaks highly of a honey produced at Jericho, 
consisting of the expressed juice of the fruit of palm trees ; and 
Herodotus (iv. 194) mentions a similar preparation made by the 
Gyzantians in Nortli Africa, where it is still in use. The honey 
most esteemed by the ancients was that of Mount Hybla in Sicily, 
and of Mount Hymettus in Attica (iii. 59). Maiialfy {Rambles in 
Greece,]). 148, 2nd ctl., T878) describes Uic lioncy of Hymettus as by 
no means so good as the produce of oilier parts of Greece- not to 
say of the heather hills of Scotland and TrcUind. That of Thebes, 
and more cspet'ially that of Corinth, which is made in the tliymy 
liills towards Clts)nae, he found much belter (cf. xi. 88). Honey 
and wax, still largely obtained in Corsica (vi. 440), were in olden 
times the chief productions of the island. In ICngland, in the 
13111 and 14th centuries, Iioncy sold at from about 7d. to is. 2d. 
a gallon, and occasionally was flis]iose<l of by the swarm or hive, or 
ruscha (Rogers, Hist, of Agric, and Prices in Eng., i. 418). At 
Wrexham, l>enbigh, Wales, two honey fairs are annually Ijeld, one 
on the Thursday next after the 1st of Se]ilembcr, and the other the 
more recently instituted and by far the larger- — on the Thursday 
following the first Wednesday in OctolxT. In Hungary the amounts 
of honey and of wax are in favourable yeius respectively about 
igo.txxi and 12,000 cwt., and in unfavourable years, as, e.g. 1874, 
about i2,t)oo and 3000 cwt. The liivcs there in 1870 numbered 
017,407 (or 40 per tooo of the popiilalion, against 45 in Austria). 
Of these 365,711 m*.re in Hungary^oper, and 91,348 (87 per tockj) 
persons) in the Military Frontier (Kelcti, Vbersicht dev Bevbik. 
Ungarns, 1871 ; Schwicker, SUUistik d. K. IJngarn, 1877). In Poland 
tlie ^stem of bee-keeping introduced by Dolinowski has been found 
to afford an average of 40 Ih of honey and wax and two new swarms 
per liive, the common peasant's hive yielding, with two swarms, 
only 3tb of honey and wax. In forests and jilaces remote from 
villages in Podolia and j>arts of Volhynia, as many a.s 1000 hives may 
l>e seen in one apiary. In the district of Ostrolenka, in the govern 
ment of Plock, and in tlie woody region of Polesia, in Lithiuinia, a 
method is practi*»ed of rearing bees in excavated trunks of trees 
(Stanton, “ On tlie Treatment of Bees in Polantl," Technologist, vi. 
45, 186G). When, in August, in the loftier valleys of Bormio, Italy, 
flowering ceases, the bees in their wooden ]iive.s arc by means of 
spring-carts transixirted at night to lower regions, where tliey obtain 
from the buckwheat crops the inferior honey which serves them for 
winter consumption {Ib. p, 38). 

In Palestine, “ the land flowing with milk and honev ^ (Ex. iii. 
1 7 . -• ^ wil d liec s are very numerous ..especially in the 

^ in Sanskrit, madhu kulyd, a .stream of honey, is .sometimes used 
to express an overflowing abundance of good things (Monier Williams, 
SansH.-Kng. Diet., p. 736, 1872). 
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wilderness of Judaea, and the selling of their produce, obtained from 
crevices in rocks, hollows in trees and elsewhere, is with many of 
iJhe inhabitants a means of subsistence. Commenting on i Sam. 
xiv. 26, J. Rolxirts {Oriental JUnst.) remarks that in the ICast “ the 
forests literally flow with honey ; large combs may be seen hanging 
on the trees, as you pass along, full of honey." In Galileo, and at 
Bethlehem and other places in Palestine, l>©e-keei)ivig is extensively 
carried on. The hives are sun-burnt tubes of mud, alxiut 4 ft. in 
length and 8 in. in diameter, and, with the exception of a small 
central ^erture for the passage of tlie bees, closed at eacli cud with 
mud. These are laid together in long rows, or piled pyramidally, 
and are protected from the sun by a covering of mud and of lioughs! 
The honey is extracted, when th<; ends luive been removed, by means 
of an iron hook. (Sec Tristram, Kal. Hist, of the Bible, pp. 322 sqq., 
2nd ed., 1868). Apiculture in Turkey is in a vtrry rude condition. 
The BaH-dagh, or Honey Mount," in the plain of Tro}^ is so called 
on account of tlie numerous wild liccs tenanting the caves in its 
precipitous rocks to the south. In various regions of Africa, as on 
the west, near the Gambia, bees abound. Cameron was informed by 
his guides tluit the largii quantities of honey at the cliffs by the river 
Makanyazi were under the protection of an evil spirit, and not one 
of liis men could be persuaded to gatlu^r any (^rro5.<t Africa, i. 2()6). 
On the precipitous slopes of the 'ree.sta valley, in India, tlic jirocuring 
of honey from the pendulous bccs'-nests, wliich are sometimes large 
enough to be conspicuous features at a mile’s distance, is the only 
means by which the idle poor raise tht*ir annual rent (Hooker, Him. 
Journ. ii. 41). 

To reach the large combs of Apis dorsaia and A. testae ea, tlie 
natives of Timor, by whom Ixitli tlic honey and young liccs are 
c.steemed delicacies, ascend the trunks of lofty forest tn^os by the 
use of a loop of creejier. Ih^otected from the myriafls of angry insects 
by a small torch only, they detach tlie combs from the under surface 
of the branchc.s, and lower tliom by slender conls to tlu? ground 
(Wallace, Journ. Linn . Sm ZooL, vbl. xi.). (F. 11 . B.) 

HONEYCOMB, a cloth, so called because of the particuhir 
arrangement of the crossing of the warp and weft threads which 
fonn cells somcwliat similar to those of the real honeycomb. 
They differ from th(i latter in that they are rectangular instead 
of hex^onal. The bottom of the cell is formed by those threads 
and picks which weave “ plain,” while the ascending sides of 
the figure are formed by the gradually increasing length ()f float 
of the warp and weft yarns. 

The figure shows two of the cornuione.'it dcsign.s which are listed for 
these cloths, design A being what is often termed the *' perfect honey- 
comb " ; in the figure ii will 
be seen that (he higliest 
number of succo.ssive white 
squares is seven, while the 
corresponding higliest nnm- 
licr of succcssivt* black 
squares is five. Two of 
each of these maximum 
floats form the top or 
highe.st edges of the cell, A B 

and the number of suc- 
cessive like stpiares decreases as the bottom of the cell Ls reached 
when the floats arc one of black and oik; of white (.see middle 
of design, &c.). I'lie weave product's a reversible cloth, and it is 
extensively used for the embellishment of iiuilts and other fancy 
gooils. It is also largely u.sed in the manufacture of cotton and linen 
towels. B is, for certain ])urposes, a more suitable weave than A., 
but both are very largely used for the latter class of goods. 

HONEY-EATER, or Honey-sucker, names applied by many 
writers in a very loose way to a large number of birds, some of 
which, perhaps, have no intimate affinity ; here they are used in 
a more restricted sense for what, in the opinion of a good many 
recent authorities,- should really be deemed the family Melt- 
phagtdae — excluding therefrom tht; N eclariniidae or Sun-birds 
(q.v.) as well as the genera Promerops and Zosterops with what- 
i ever allies they may pos.sess. Even with this restriction, the 
I extent of the family must be regarded as very indefinite, owing 
I to the absence of materials sufficient for arriving at a satis- 
factory conclusion, though the existence of such a family is 
probably indispu table. Making allowance, then , for the imperfect 
light in which they mu.st at present be viewed, what arc here 
c^led Mcliphagidac include some of the most characteristic 
forms of the ornithology of the great Au.stralian region — 
members of the family inhabiting almost eveiy part of it, and a 
single species only, Ptilotis limhata, beir f said to occur outside 
its limits. Tliey all possess, or are supposed to possess, a long 

** Among them especially A. R. Wallace, Geogr, Dtstr. Animals, u. 

275. 
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protrusible tongue with a brush-like tip, differing, it is believed, 
m structure from that found in any other bird — Promerops 
perhaps excepted — ^and capable of being formed into a suctorial 
tube, by means of which honey is absorbed from the nectary 
of flowers, though it would seem that insects attracted by the 
honey furnish the chief nourishment of many species, while 
others undoubtedly feed to a greater or less extent on fruits. 
The Meliphagidae, as now considered, are for the most part 
small birds, never exceeding the size of a missel thrush ; and 
tliey have been divided into more than 20 genera, containing 
above 200 species, of which only a few can here be particularized. 
Most of these species have a very confined range, being found 
perhaps only on a single island or group of islands in the region, 
but there are a few which are more widely distributed — such 
as Glycyphila rufifronSf the white-throated ^ honey-eater, found 
over the greater part of Australia and Tasmania. In plumage 
they vary much. Most of the species of Ptilotis are characterized 
by a tuft of white, or in others of yellow, feathers springing 
from l)ehind the ear. In the greater number of the genus 
Myzomcla - the males are recognizable by a gorgeous display 
of crimson or scarlet, which has caused one species, M. sanguino- 
Icnia^ to be known as the soldier-bird to Australian colonists ; 
but in others no brilliant colour appears, and those of several 
genera have no special ornamentation, while some have a 
particularly plain appearance. One of the most curious forms 
IS Prostkemadera — the tui or parson-bird of New Zealand, so 
called from the two tufts of white feathers which hang beneath 
its chin in great contrast to its dark silky plumage, and suggest 
a likeness to the bands worn by ministers of several religious 
denominations when officiating.^ The bell-bird of the same 
island, Anihornis melanura — whose melody excited the admira- 
tion of Cook tlie morning after he had anchored in Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound — is another member of this family, and 
unfortunately seems to be fast Ijecoming extinct. But it would 
be impossible here to enter much further into detail, though 
the w'attlc-birds, Authochaera, of Australia have at least to be 
named. Mention, however, must be made of the friar-birds, 
Tropidorhynchus, of which nearly a score of species, five of them 
belonging to Australia, have been described. With their stout 
bills, mostly surmounted by an excrescence, they seem to be 
the most abnormal forms of the family, and most of them arc 
besides remarkable for the baldness of some part at least of their 
head. They assemble in troops, sitting on dead trees, with a 
loud call, and are very pugnacious, frequently driving away 
hawks and crows. A. R. Wallace {Malay Archipelago, ii. 
1 50- 1 53) discovered the curious fact that two species of this 
genus — r. boiirmsis and T. siibcormUus - rcapecUyQly inhabit- 
ing the islands of Bouru and Ceram, were the object of natural 
“ mimicry ” on the part of two species of oriole of the genus 
Mimeta, M. bouroiitnsis and M. forsteiii, inhabiting the samiJ 
isUuids, so as to be on a superficial examination identical in 
appearance — the honey* eater and the oriole of each island pre- 
senting exactly the same tints — the black patch of bare skin 
round the eyes of the former, for instance, being copied in the 
latter by a patch of black feathers, and even the protuberance 
on the beak of the Tropidorhynchus being imitated by a similar 
enlargement of the beak of the Mimeta. The very reasonable 
explanation which Wallace offers is that the pugiiacity of the 

* The yoimR of this species has the tliroat yellow. 

® W. A. Forties published a careful monograph of this genus in 
the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1879, |)p. 256-279. 

This bird, according to Sir Walter Biillcr (Birds of New Zealand, 
p. 88), while uttering its wild notes, indulges in much gesticulation, 
which adds to the suggested resemblance. It has great jiower of 
mimicry, and is a favourite cage-bird both with tlie natives and 
colonists. On one occasion, says BiiUer, he liad addressed a large 
meeting of Maories on a matter of considcoable }x>litical importance, 
when '^^immedic'itely on the conclusion of my speech, and before the 
old chief to whom my arguments were chiefly addressed had time to 
reply, a tui, whose netted cage hung to a rafter overhead, res|>onded 
in a clear, emphatic way, ' Tito 1 * (false) . The circumstance naturally 
caused much merriment among my audience, and quite upset tlie 
gravity of the venerable old chief, Nepia Taratoa. * Friend,' said he, 
laughing, ' your arguments are very good ; but my ntohai is a very 
wise bird, and he is not yet convinced ! * '* 
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former has led the smaller birds of prey to respect it, and it 
is therefore an advantage for the latter, being weaker and less 
courageous, to be mistaken for it. (A. N.) 

HONEY^UIDE, a bird so called from its habit of pointing 
out to man and to the ratel (MeUivora capensis) the nests of 
bees. Stories to this effect have been often told, and may be 
found in the narratives of many African travellers, from Bruce 
to Livingstone. But Layard says {B, South Africa, p. 242) 
that the birds will not infrequently lead any one to a leopard 
or a snake, and will follow a dog with vociferations, though its 
noisy cry and antics unquestionably have in many cases the 
effect signified by its English name. If not its first discoverer, 
Sparrman, in 1777, was riie first who described and figured this 
bird, which he met with in the Cape Colony {Phil. Trans. 
Ixvii. 42-47, pi. i.), giving it the name of Culcidus indicator, 
its zygodactylous feet with the toes placed in pairs — two before 
and two behind — inducing the belief that it must be referred 
to that genus. Vieillot in x8i6 elevated it to the rank of a genus. 
Indicator ; but it was still considered to belong to the family 
Cuetdidae (its asserted parasitical habits lending force to that 
belief) by all systemalists except Blyth and Jerdon, until it 
was shown by Blanford {Obs. Geol. and Zool. Abyssinia, pp. 
308, 309) and Sclater {Ibis, 1870, pp. 176-180) that it was more 
allied to the barbels, Capitonidae, and, in consequence, was then 
made the type of a distinct family, Indicatoridae. In the mean- 
while other species had been discovered, some of them differing 
sufficiently to warrant Sundevall's foundation of a second genus, 
Pfodotiscus, of the group. The honey -guides are small birds, 
the largest hardly exceeding a lark in size, and of plain plumage, 
with what appears to be a very sparrow-like bill. Bowdler 
Sharpe, in a revision of the family published in 1876 {Orn. 
Miscellany, i. 192-209), recognizes ten species of the genus 
Indicator, to which another was added by Dr Reichenow {Journ. 
fur Ornithologie, 1877, p. no), and two of Prodoliscus. Four 
species of the former, including 1 . sparrmani, which was the 
first made known, are found in South Africa, and one of the 
latter. The rest inhabit other parts of the same continent, 
except ], archipelagicus , which seems to be peculiar to Borneo, 
and 1 . xanthonotus, which occurs on the Himalayas from the 
borders of Afghanistan to Bhutan. The interrupted geographical 
distribution of this genus is a very curious fact, no species having 
been found in the Indian or Malayan peninsula to conned 
the outlying forms with those of Africa, which must be regarded 
as their metropolis. (A. N.) 

HONEY LOCUST, the popular name of a tree, Glediisia 
iriacanilws, a member of the natural order Leguminosae, and 
a native of the more eastern United States of North America. 
It reaches from 75 to 140 ft. in height with a trunk 2 or 3, or 
sometimes 5 or 6 ft. in diameter, and slender spreading branches 
which form a broad, flattish crown. The branchlets bear numer- 
ous simple or three-forked (whence the specics-name triacanthos) 
sharp stiff spines, 3 to 4 in. long, at first red in colour, then 
chestnut brown ; they are borne above the leaf-axils and 
represent undeveloped branchlets ; sometimes they are borne 
also on the tmnk and main branches. The long-stalked leaves 
are 7 to 8 in. long with eight to fourteen pairs of narrowly 
oblong leaflets. The flowers, which are of two kinds, are borne 
in racemes in the leaf-axils ; the staminate flowers in larger 
numbers. The brown pods are often 12 to 18 in. long, have 
thin, lough walls, and contain a quantity of pulp between the 
seeds ; they contract spirally when drying. The tree was first 
cultivated in Europe towards the end of the 17th century 
by Bishop Compton in his garden at Fulham, near London, 
and is now extensively planted as an ornamental tree. The 
name of the genus commemorates Johann Gottlieb Gleditsidi 
(1714-1786), a friend of Linnaeus, and the author of one of 
the earliest works on scientific forestry. 

HONEYMOON, the first month after marriage. Lord Avebury 
in his Origin of Civilization suggests that the seclusion usually 
associated with this period is a survival of marriage by capture, 
and answers to the period during which the husband kept his 
wife in retirement, to prevent her from appealing to her relatives 
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for release. Others suggest that as the moon commences to 
wane as soon as it Ls at its full, so does the mutual affection 
of the wedded pair, the “honeymoon’' (with tins derivation) 
not necessarily referring to any definite period of time. 

HONEYSUCKLE (Mid. Eng., konysocle, i.€. any plant from 
which honey may be sucked,— cf. A.-S. huni-suge, privet ; Ger. 
Geissblati ; Ft. chhrejcuille), botanical name Lonicera, a genus 
of climbing, erect or prostrate shrubs, of the natural order 
Caprifoliaceae, so named after the 16th-century German botanist 
Adam Ixinicer. The British species is L. Periclymenumi the 
woodbine; L. CaprifoUum and L. Xylosteum are naturalized 
in a few counties in the south and east of England. Some of 
the garden varieties of the woodbine are very beautiful, and 
are held in high esteem for their delicious fragrance, even the 
wild plant, with its pale flowers, compensating for its .sickly looks 
“ with never-cloying odours.” The NortJh American sub- 
evergreen L. sempervirensy with its fine heads of blossoms, 

commonly called the 
trumpet honeysuckle, 
the most handsome of 
all the cultivated honey- 
suckles, is a distinct and 
beautiful species pro- 
^ ducing both scarlet and 
\ \ / yellow flowered varic- 
ties, and the Japanese 
L. flexuosa var. aureo- 
Cn C yeiicidata is esteemed 
for its charmingly varie- 
I gated leaves netted with 
golden yellow. The fly 
honeysuckle, L. Xylos- 
teum, a hardy shrub of 
dwarfish, erect habit, 
and L. taiarica, of 
similar habit, both 
European, are amongst 
the oldest English gar- 
den shrubs, and bear 
axillary flowers of 
various colours, occur- 

Honey suckle. — (a) Flowering branch ; ring two on a peduncle. 
{b) flower, nat. size ; (f) fruit, slightly I'here are numerous 
reduced. other species, many of 

them introduced to our gardens, and well worth cultivating in 
shrubberies or as climbers on w'alls and bowers, either for their 
beauty or the fragrance of their blossoms. 

In the western counties of England, and generally by agricul- 
turists, the name honeysuckle is applied to the meadow clover. 
Trifolium pratense. Another plant of the .same family (Legu- 
minosae) Hedysarum coronarium, a very handsome hardy 
biennial often seen in old-fashioned collections of garden plants, 
is commonly called the French honeysuckle. The name is 
moreover applied with various affixes to .several other totally 
different plants. Thus white honey.suckie and false honeysuckle 
are names for the North American Azalea viscosa ; Australian 
or heath honeysuckle is the Australian Banksia serrata, Jamaica 
honey.suckie, Passiflora laurifolia, dwarf honeysuckle the widely 
spread Cornus suecica, Virgin Mary’s honeysuckle the European 
Pulmonaria officinalis, while West Indian honeysuckle is Tecoma 
capensis, and is also a name applied to Desmodium. 

The wood of the fly honeysuckle is extremely hard, and 
the clear portions between the joints of the stems, when their 
pith has been removed, were stated by Linnaeus to be utilized 
in Sweden for making tobacco-pipes. The wood is also employed 
to make teeth for rakes ; and, like that of L, taiarica, it is a 
favourite material for walking-sticks. 

Honeysuckles {Lonicera) flourish in any ordinary garden soil, 
but are usually .sadly neglccteil in regard to pruning. This 
should be done about March, cutting out some of the old wood, 
and shortening back some of the younger growths of the pre- 
ceding year. (J. W.s.) 



! HONFLEUR, a seaport of north-western France, in the 
1 department of Calvados, 57 m. N.E. of Caen by rail. Pop. (1906) 
i 8735. The town is situated at the foot of a .semicircle of hills, 

1 on the south shore of the Seine estuary, opposite Havre, with 
which it communicates by steamboat. "llontleur, with its dark 
narrow lanes and old houses, has the typical aspect of an old- 
fashioned seaport. The most noteworthy of its buildings is the 
church of St Catherine, constructed entirely of timber work, 
with the exception of the facade added in the 18th century^ 
Mid consisting of two parallel naves, of which the more ancient 
is supposed to date from the end of tlie 15th century. Within 
the church are several antique statues and a painting by J. 
Jordaen.s— “ Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemanc.” The church 
tower stands on the other side of a street. St I.eonard’s dates 
from the 17th century, with the exception of its fine ogival 
portal and rose-window belonging to the i6th, and its octagonal 
tower erected in the x8th. The ruins of a ifith-century castle 
known as the Lieutenance and several houses of the same period 
are also of antiquarian interest. I’he hotel de ville contains 
a library and a museum. On the rising ground above the town 
is the chapel of N6tre-Dame-de-Grace, a shrine much resorted 
to by pilgrim sailors, which is .said to havT been founded in 1034 
by Robert the Magnificent of Normandy and rebuilt in 1606. 
The town has a tribunal and a chamber of commerce and a 
communal college. The port, which is protected from the 
west winds by the height known as the Cote de Grace, consists 
of the tidal harbour and four floating basin.s — the West basin, 
dating from the 17th centiiry, and the Centre, East and Carnot 
basins. A reservoir affords the means of sluicing the channel and 
supplying the basins. The surface available for ves.sels is about 2 7 
acres. Numerous fishing and coasting vessels frequent the 
harbour. In 1907 there entered 375 vessels, of 133,872 tons, 
more than half this tonnage being Briti.sh. The exports go mainly 
to England and include poultry, butter, eggs, cheese, chocolate, 
vegetables, fruit, seeds and purple ore. I'here is regular com- 
munication by steamer with Southampton. Timber from 
Scandinavia, English coal and artificial manures form the 
bulk of the imports. There are important .saw-mills, as well 
as .shipbuilding yards, manufactories of chemical manures and 
iron foundries. 

Honfleur dates from the nth century and is thus four or 
five hundred years older than its rival Havre, by which it was 
.supplanted during the i8th century. During the Hundred 
Years’ War it was frequently taken and re- taken, the last occupa- 
tion by the English ending in 1440. In 1562 the Protestant 
forces got posse.s.sion of it only after a regular siege of the suburb 
of St l^onard ; and though Henry JV. effected its capture in 
1590 he had again to invest it in 1594 after all the rest of 
Normandy had submitted to his anns. In the earlier years of 
the 17th century Honfleur colonists founded Quebec, and Hon- 
fleur traders established factories in Java and Sumatra and a 
fishing establishment in Newfoundland. 

HONG-KONG (properly Hiang-Kianu, the place of “sweet 
lagoons ”), an important British island-possession, situated 
off the south-east coast of China, opfjosite the province of 
Kwang-tung, on the east side of the estuary of the Si-kiang, 
38 m. K. of Macao and 75 S.E. of Canton, between 22® 9' and 
22® 1' N., and 1 14° 5' and 114'' 18’ E. It is one of a small cliKstcr 
named by the Portuguese “ Ladrones ” or Thieves, on account 
of the notorious habits of their old inhabitants. Extremely 
irregular in outline, it has an area of 29 sq. m., measuring loj jii. 
in extreme length from N.E. to S.W’., and varying in breadth 
from 2 to 5 m. A good military road about 22 m. long encircles 
the island. From the mainland it is separated by a narrow 
channel, which at Hong-Kong roads, between Victoria, the island 
capital, and Kowloon Point, is about i m. broad, and which 
narrows at Ly-ce-mun Pass to little over a i m. The 
southern coast in particular is deeply indented ; and there 
two bold peninsulas, extending for several miles into the sea, 
form two capacious natural harbours, namely. Deep Water 
Bay, with the village of Stanley to the east, and Tytam Bay, 
which has a safe, well-protected entrance showing a depth of 
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10 to 16 fathoms. An in-shore island on the west coast, called 
Aberdeen, or Taplishan, affords protection to the Shekpywan 
or Aberdeen harbour, an inlet provided with a granite graving 
dock, the caisson gate of which is 60 ft. wide, and the Hope 
dock, opened in 1867, with a length of 425 ft. and a depth of 
24 ft. Opposite the same part of the coast, but nearly 2 m. 
distant, rises the largest of the surrounding islands, I-Amma, 
whose conspicuous peak, Mount Stenhoiise, attains a height of 
1140 ft. and is a landmark for local navigation. On the northern 
shore of Hong-Kong there is a patent slip at East or Matheson 
Point, which is serviceable during the north-east monsoon, 
when sailing vessels frequently approach Victoria through the 
Ly-ee-mim Pass. The ordinary course for such vessels is from 
the westward, on which side they are sheltered by Green Island 
and Kellett Bank. There is good anchorage throughout the 
entire channel separating the island from the mainland, except 
in the Ly-ce-mun Pass, where the water is deep ; the best 
anchorage is in Hong-Kong roads, in front of Victoria, where, 
over good holding ground, the depth is 5 to 9 fathoms. The 
inner anchorage of Victoria Bay, about J m. off shore and 
out of the strength of the tide, is 6 to 7 fathoms. Victoria, 
the scat of government and of trade, is the chief centre of 
population, but a tract on the mainland is covered with public 
buildings and villa residences. Practically an outlying suburb 
of Victoria, Kowloon or (Nine Dragons) is free from the extreme 
heat of the capital, being exposed to the south-west monsoon. 
Numerous villas have mso been erected along the beautiful 
western const of the island, while Stanley", in the .south, is 
favoured as a watering-place. 

The island is mountainous throughout, the low granite ridges, 
parted by bleak, tortuous valleys, leaving in some places a 
narrow strip of level coast-land, and in others overhanging the 
.sea in lofty precipices. From the sea, and especially from the 
magnificent harbour which faces the capital, the general aspect 
of Hong-Kong is one of singukr beauty. Inland the prospect 
is wild, dreary and monotonous. The hills have a painfully 
bare appearance from the want of trees. The streams, which 
are plentiful, arc traced through the uplands and glens by a 
line of straggling brushwood and rank herbage. Nowhere is 
the eye relieved by the evidences of cultivation or fertility. 
The hills, which are mainly composed of granite, serpentine 
and syenite, rise in irregular masses to considerable heights, 
the loftiest point, Victoria Peak, reaching an altitude of 1825 ft. 
The Peak lies immediately to the south-west of the capital, iti 
the extreme north-west corner of the island, and is used as a 
station for signalling the approach of vessels. Patches of land, 
chiefly around the coast, have been laid under rice, sweet 
potatoes and yams, but the island is hardly able to raise a 
liome-supply of vegetables. The mango, lichen, pear and 
orange are indigenous, and several fruits and esculents liavc been 
introduced. One of the chief products is building-stone, which 
is quarried by the Chinese. The animals are few, comprising 
a lahd tortoise, the armadillo, a species of boa, several poisonous 
snakes and some woodcock. The public works suffer from the 
ravages of white ants. Water everywhere abounds, and is 
supplied to the shipping by means of tanks. 

Under the Peking Treaty of i860 the peninsula of Kowloon 
(about 5 m. in area) was added to Hong-Kong. The popula- 
tion is about 27,000. 'fhere are several docks and ware- 
houses, and manufactures are being developed. 
im^iory, quarried in the peninsula. An agreement 

was entdred into in 1898 whereby (!hina leased to 
Great Britain for ninety-nine years the territory behind Kowloon 
peninsula up to a line drawm from Mirs Bay to Deep Bay and 
the adjoining islands, including Lantao. The new district, 
which extends to 376 sq. m. in area, is mountainous, with 
extensive cultivated valleys of great fertility, and the coast- 
line is deeply indented by liays. The alluvial soil of the valleys 
yields two crops of rice in the year. Sugar-cane, indigo, hemp, 
peanuts, potatoes of different varieties, yam, taro, beans, 
sesamum, pumpkins and vegetables of all kinds are also gro^m. 
llie mineral resources are as yet unknown. The population 


is estimated at about 100,000. It consists of Puntis (or 
Cantonese), Hakkas (“ strangers *') and Tankas. The Puntis 
are agricultural and inhabit the valleys, and they make excellent 
traders. The Hakkas are a hardy and frugal race, belonging 
mainly to the hill districts. The Tankas are the boat people 
or floating population. In the government of the new territory 
the existing organization is as far as possible utilized. 

Hong- Kong or Victoria liarbour constantly presents an 
animated appearance, as many as 240 guns having been fired 
as salutes in a single day. Its approaches are strongly 
fortified. The steaming distance from Singapore is 
1520 m. Victoria, the capital, often spoken of as Hong-Kong 
(population over 166,000, of whom about 6000 are European 
or American), stretches for about 4 m. along the north coast. 
Its breadth varies from ) m. in the central portions to 200 
or 300 yds. in the eastern and western portions. The town 
is built in three layers. The “ I^aya ” or esplanade, 50 ft. 
wide, is given up to shipping. The Praya reclamation scheme 
provided for the extension of the land frontage by 250 ft. and 
a depth of 20 ft. at all states of the tide. A further extension 
of the naval dockyard was begun in 1902, and a new commercial 
pier was opened in 1900. 'I’he main commercial street runs 
inland parallel with the Praya. Beyond the commercial portion, 
on each side, lie the Chinese quarters, wherein there is a closely 
packed population. In 1888, 1600 people were living in the 
space of a single acre, and over 100,000 were believed to be 
living within an area not exceeding J m. ; and the over- 
crowding does not tend to diminish, for in one district, in 1900, 
it was estimated that there were at the rate of 640,000 persons 
on the sq. m. ITie average, however, for the whole of 
the city is 126 per acre, or 80,640 per sq. m. The second 
stratum of the town lies ten minutes’ climb up the side of the 
island. Government house and other public buildings are in 
this quarter. There abound beautifully laid out gardens, 
public and private, and solidly constructed roads, some of them 
Ixirdered with bamboos and other delicately-fronded trees, 
and fringed with the luxuriant growth of semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion.” Finally, the third layer, known as “ the Peak,” and reached 
by a cable tramway, is dotted over with private houses and 
bungalows, the summer health resort of those who can afford 
them ; here a new residence for the governor was begun in 1900. 
Excellent water is supplied to the town from the Pokfolurn 
and 'rytarn reservoirs, the former containing 68 million gallons, 
the latter 390 millions. 

Climate . — The tem]ieratijre has a yearly range of from 45® to 99®, 
but it occasionally fails below 40“, and ice occurs on tlie Peak. In 
January 1893 ice was found at sca-lcvcl. The wet season Ixjgins in 
May, after sJiowers in Marcli and April, and continues until the 
beginning of August. During this period rain hills cilmost without 
intemiissioTi. The rainfall varies ^eatly, but the mean is about 
90 in. In 1898 only 57*025 in. fell, while in 1897 there were ioo*oj 
in.; in 1899, 72*7 in. and in 1900, 73*7 in. The damp is extremely 
penetrating. During tlie dry season tiie climate is healthy, but 
dysentery and intermittent fever are not uncommon. Bilious 
remittent fever occurs in the summer months, and smallpox prevails 
from November to March. The annual death-rate per 1000 for the 
whole population in 1902 was 21 *70. 

Population^ ^y>c. — The following table shows the increase ol 
population : — 


Year. 

ICuropc and 
American 
Civil. 

Chinese Civil. 

Total (including 
Military and Naval 
Establishments and 
Indians, &c.). 

1881 


148,850 

160,402 

1891 

4,195 

208,383 

221,441 

1901 

3,860 

274,543 

283.978 

1906 

12,174 

306,130 

326,961 


Education is provided by a few government schools and by a 
large number receiving grants-in-aid . The foimdation-stone of Hong- 
Kong University was laid in March 1910, the buildings being the gift of 
Sir Hormusjee Mody, a colonial broker. The Queen's College provides 
secondary Plication for boy.s. There are several hospit^s, one of 
which is a government institution. The Hong-Kong savings bank 
lias deposits amounting to about $1,100,000. There is a police force 
composed of Euro])eans, Indian Sikhs and Chinese ; and a strong 
military garrison. 
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IndUsiriei . — Beyond the cultivation of vegetable gardens there 
is practically no agricultural industry in the colony. But although 
onty 400 acres are cultivated on Hong- Kong island, and the same 
number of acres in Kowloon, there are 90,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion in the new territory, of whicli over 7000 acres were in 1900 
with sugar-cane. Granite quarries are worked. The chief 
industries are sugar-rotining, the manufacture of cement, paper, 
bamboo and rattan ware, carving in wood and ivory, working in 
copper and iron, gold-beating and the production of gold, silver 
and sandal- wood ware, furniture making, umbrella and jinricksha 
making, and industries connected with kerosene ofl and matches. 
The manufacture of cotton has been introduced. Ship and boat 
building, together with subsidiary industries, such as rope and sail 
making, appear less subject to periods of depression than otlicr 
industries. 

Trode. — Hong-Kong being a free port, there are no official figures 
as to the amount of trade ; but the value of the exports and imports 
is estimated as about ;f50,ooo,ooo in the year. Among the principal 
goods dealt with are tea, silk, opium, sugar, flax, salt, earthenware, 
oil, amber, cotton and cotton goods, sandal-wood, ivory, betel, 
vegetables, live stock and granite. There is an extensive Chinese 
passenger trade. The following are the figures of shijis cleared and 
entered : — 


Year. 

Tonnage. 

British. 

1880 

«,.^ 59,994 

3,758,160 

1890 

13,676,293 

6,994,919 

1898 

T 7,265,780 

8,705,6.18 

1902 

19.709,451 1 

1 8,945,076 


The Chinese ships rank next to British ships in the amount of 
trade. German and Japanese ships follow next. 

Finance. — ITie revenue and expenditure are given l^low : — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1880 

$1,060,948 

$948,014 

1890 

1.995,220 
2,918,159 ! 

1.915.350 

2,841,805 

1898 

1902 

4 /-K) 1, 073 

i 4.752,411 


The main sources of revi-nue are licenci?s, rent of government 
property, the post-othce and land sales. I'ho light dues were reduced 
in 1898 from 2J cents to 1 cent per ton. There is a public debt 
of about £340,000, borrowed for public works, which is !>eing paid 
oil by a sinking fund. only legal tender is the Mexican dollar, 

and the Briti.sh and Hong-Kong dollar, or other silver dollars of 
equivalent valtic duly autiiorizcd by the governor. There are 
small silver and copper coins, which are legal tenders for amounts 
not exceeding two dollars and one dollar respectively. There is 
al.so a large f)aper currency in the form of noU-s issued by^ the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australui and Cliina, the Hong-Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation and tlie National Bank of 
China, Limited. The foundation of now law courts was laid in 1900. 

Administration.— Vormcily an integral part of China, the island 
of ?long-Kong wa.s first ceded to Grc.at Britain in 1841, anci the 
ce.ssion was confirmed by the treaty of Nanking in 1842, the charter 
bcjiring the date 5th of April 1843. Tlic colony is administered by a 
governor, executive council and legislative council. The executive 
council consists of the holders of certain offices and of such other 
members as the crown may nominate. In 1890 there were nine 
members. The legislative council consists of the sanies officials and 
of six unofficial members. Of these, three are appointed by the 
governor (of whom one must be, and two at present are, members of 
the Chinese community) ; one is elected from the chamber of 
commerce, and one from the justices of the peace. 

Authorities. — Sir G. W. des Va?ux, Re^port on Blue-book of 
A Handbook to Hong-Kong (IIong-Kong, 1S93) ; The China Sea 
Directory (vol. iii., 3rd ed., 1894) ; Henry Norman The Peoples and 
Politics of the Far East (London, 1895) ; Sir E. Hcrtslct, Treaties 
between Great Britain and China and China and Foreign Powers 
(London, 1896) ; A. R. Colquhoun, China in Transformation 
(IiOndoD, 1898) ; Colonial Possessions Report, No, 84 ; and otlier 
colonial Annual Reports. 

HONTTON, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Honiton parliamentary division of Devonshire^ Jingland, 
plea.santly situated on rising ground on tlie left bank of the Otter, 
16J m. E.N.E. of Exeter by the London & South-Western 
railway. Pop. (1901) 3271. The town consists of one wide 
street, down which a stream of water runs, extending for about 
I m., and crossed at right angles by a lesser street. The restored 
church of St Michael, formerly a parish church, but standing 
on a hiU about i m. from the town, was built by Courtenay, 
bishop of Exeter, about 1482. It retains a curiously carved 
screen, and the black marble tomb of Queen Elizabeth’s physician. 


Marwood, who attained the age of 105. Allhallows Grammar 
School, founded in i()i4, was enlarged in 1893; St Margaret’s 
hospital, founded as a lazar-house in the 14^ century, is con- 
verted into almshouses. Honiton is famous for its lace indu.stry, 
established by refugees from Flanders under Queen Elizabeth! 
The delicate fabric niade by hand on the pillow was long in 
demand; its sale was, however, greatly diminished by the 
competition of cheaper machine-made goods, and a school of 
lace-making was opened to promote its recover>\ I'he town 
possesses breweries, tanneries, malthouses, flour-mills, saw-mills, 
brick and tile works, potteries and an iron foundry ; its trade in 
butter is considerable. It is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen 
and 18 councillors. Area, 3134 acre.s. 

Honiton {Uonetoiia, Huneton) is situated on the British 
Icknield Street, and was probably the site of an early settlement, 
but it does not appear in history before the Domesday Survey, 
when it was a considerable manor, held by Drew (Drogo) under 
the count of Mortain, who had succeeded Elmer the Saxon, 
with a subject population of 33, a flock of 80 sheep, a mill and 2 
salt-workers. The borough was founded before 1217 by William 
de Vernon, earl of Devon, whose ancestor RicJiard de Red vers 
had received the manor from Henry I. In the 14II1 century it 
passed to the Gourtenays, and in 1698 Sir William (ourtenay 
was confirmed in the right of holding court ieet, view of frank- 
pledge and the nomination of a portreeve, the.se privileges 
having been surrendered to James II. The borough was repre- 
sented by two members in parliament in 1300 and 1311, and then 
not again till 1640, from which date it returned two members 
until disfranchised by the act of 1868, the returning officer being 
the portreeve, who was also the chief magistrate of the borough 
until its incorporation by charter of 1846. In 1221 Falkesde 
Breaute, then custodian of the borough, rendered a palfrey for 
holding a three days’ fair at the feast of All Saints, transferred 
in 1247 to the feast of St Margaret, and still held under tliat grant. 
A great market for corn and other produce is still held on Saturday 
by prescription. The wool manufacture flourished at Honiton 
in the reign of Henry VI]., and it is said to have been the first 
town at which serges were made, but the industry entirely 
declined during the 19th century. The lace manufacture w'as 
introduced by Flemish refugees, and was flourishing in the reign 
of (Charles 1. 

See Victoria County History, Devonshire \ A. Farquharson, History 
of Honiton (Exeter, 1808). 

HONNEF, a town and climatic health re.sort of Germany, 
beautifully situated on the right bank of the Rhine, at the foot 
of the Siebengebirge, 8 m. above Bonn by the railway (^ologne- 
Konigswinter-Horchheim. I'op. (1905) 6183. It has an Evan- 
gelical and a Roman Catholic churcli, a sanatorium for con- 
sumptives, and does a considerable trade in wine. The town is 
surrounded by vineyards and oriJiards, and has annually a large 
number of visitors. A mineral spring called the Drachenquclle 
is used both for drinking and bathing. 

HONOLULU, a city, port of entry, and the capital of Hawaii, 
situated in the ^’city and county of licnolulu,” on the S. coast 
of the island of Oahu, at the mouth of Nuuiinu Valley, 2100 m. 
S.W. of San J^'ranc-isco. Bop. (1890) 22,907 ; (1900) 39,306, 
of whom 24,746 were male.s, 14,5^0 were females ; about 10,000 
were llawuiiaiis, 15,000 were Asiatics, and about 5,000 were Portu- 
guese; (J910, census) 52,1 S3. It is served by the Oahu railway, 
by electric lines to the principal suburbs, and by stearnsriij) lines 
to San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, Manila, Salina Ouz 
(Mexico), \'ictoria, Sydney, and Chinese and Japanese ports. 
The business section and the older residence quarters occupy 
low ground, but miiny of the newer residences are built on the 
sides of neighbouring hills and mountains, of whicli there 
several from 500 to 2000 ft in height. 'I'he I^inch Bowl (behind 
the city), a hill rising about 500 ft. above the sea. Plan end Head, 
a crater about 760 ft. in height, 4 m. to the S.E., and the Nuuanu 
Pali, a loftv and picturesque precipice 6 m. up the valley, are 
especially known for their commanding views. Tn frrnt of the 
city is the small harbour, well protected from all winds except 
those from the S. ; in and after 1892 the Hawaiian government 
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deepened its entrance from 21 ft. to 30 ft. Six miles to the W. 
is the much more spacious Pearl Harlx)r (a U.S. Naval Station), 
the bar at the entrance of which was removed (1903) by the U.S. 
government. Pearl Harbor and the harbour of Honolulu are the 
only safe ports in the archipelago. The streets of Honolulu are 
wide, and are macadamized with cnjshed or broken lava. The 
business houses are mostly of brick or stone, and range from two 
to six storeys in height. About most of the residences there are 
many tropical trees, flowering shrubs and plants. Wood is 
the most common material of which the residences are built; 
a large portion of these residences are one -storey cottages; 
broad verandahs are common ; and of the more pretentious 
residences the lanai, a semi-outdoor drawing-room with con- 
servatories adjoining, is a notable feature. Throughout the city 
there is a marked absence of poverty and squalor. There arc 
good hotels in the city and its suburbs. The government 
buildings are extensive and have a pleasing appearance ; that 
of the executive, in a beautiful park, w^as formerly the royal 
f>alace and still contains many relics of royalty. Facing the 
judiciary building is an heroic statue in bronze of Kamehameha 
the Great. About 2 m. W. of the business centre of the city is the 
[Jcmice Pauahi Bishop Museum, a fine stone building on a com- 
manding site, and containing a large collection of Hawaiian and 
Polynesian relics and curios, especially Hawaiian feather-work, 
and notable collections of fish and of Hawaiian land shells and 
birds. Four miles S.E. of the business centre, at the foot of 
Diamond Head, is Waikiki sea-beach, noted for its surf-riding, 
boating and bathing, and Kapiolani Park, a pleasure resort, near 
which is a famous aquarium of tropic.al fishes. Honolulu has 
other parks, a fine Botanical Garden, created by the Bureau of 
Agriculture, .several public squares, several hospitals, a maternity 
home, the Lunalilo Home for aged Hawaiians, an asylum for the 
insane, several schools of high rank both public and private — 
notably Oahu College on the E. edge of the city, first founded as 
a school for the children of missionaries in 1841 ; the Honolulu 
High School, founded in 1833 as the Oahu Charity School, to 
teach Engli.sh to the half whites ; the Royal School, which was 
founded in 1840 for the sons of chiefs ; and the Normal School, 
housed in what was in 1906 the most expensive building on the 
island of Oahu — a library containing alx)ut 14,000 volumes and 
the collections of the Hawaiian Historical Society, a number of 
lienevolent, literary, social and political .societies, and an art 
leagut!, and is the see of both an Anglican and a Roman Catholic 
bishop. In 1907 the Pacific Scientific Institution for the 
advancement of scientific knowledge of the Pacific, its Islands 
and their people, was established here. Among the clubs of the 
city are the Pacific Club, founded in 1853 as the British Club ; 
the Scottish Thistle Club (1891), of which Robert Louis Stevenson 
was a member ; the Hawaii Yacht Club, and the Polo, Country 
and University Clubs. There are various journals and periodi- 
cals, five languages being represented. The chief industries are 
the manufacture of machinery (especially machinery for sugar- 
refineries) and carriages, rice-milling and ship-building. Hono- 
lulu’s total exports for the fiscal year 1908 were valued at 
$42,238,455, and its imports at $19,985,724. There is a privately 
owned electric street car service in the city. The water- works and 
electric-lighting plant are owned and operated by the Territorial 
government, and to the plentiful water-supply is partly due 
the luxuriant vegetation of the city. Honolulu’s safe harbour, 
discovered in 1794, made it a place of resort for vessels (especially 
whalers) and traders from the beginning of the 19th century. 
Kamehameha 1 . (the Great) lived here from 1803 until 1811. 
In i8i6 was built a fort which stood until 1857. In 1830 the 
city became the principal residence of the sovereign and soon 
afterwards of foreign consuls, and thus practically the seat of 
government. In 1907 an act was passed by which the former 
county of Oahu, including the island of Oahu and the small 
islands adjacent, was made a municipal corporation under the 
name of the “ city and county of Honolulu ” ; this act rame into 
effect on the ist of January 1909. 

HONORIUS, the name of four popes and one antipope 
(Honorius II. ; f.r. 2 below). 


1. Honorius I., pope from 625 to 638, was of a noble Roman 
family, his father Petronius having b^n consul. He was very 
active in carrying on the work of Gregory the Great, especially 
in Finland ; Bede (Hist, Ecd, ii. 17) gives a letter of his to King 
Edwin of Northumbria, in which he admonishes him diligently 
to study Gregory’s writings ; and it was at Edwin’s request 
that Honorius conferred the pallium on the bishops of Canterbury 
and York (1^. ii. 18). He also admonished the Irish for not 
following the custom of the Catholic Church in the celebration 
of Easter (ib, ii. 19), and commissioned Birinus to preach 
Christianity in Wessex (ib, iii. 7). It is, however, in connexion 
with the Monothelite heresy that Honorius is most remembered, 
his attitude in this matter having acquired fresh importance 
during the controversy raised by the promulgation of the dogma 
of papal infallibility in 1870. In his efforts to consolidate the 
papal power in Italy, Honorius liad been hampered by the 
schism of “ the three chapters ” in Istria and Venetia, a schism 
that was ended by the deposition in 628 of the schismatic 
patriarch Fortunatus of Aquilcia-Grado and the elevation of 
a Roman sub-deacon to the patriarchate. It is suggested that 
help rendered to him in this matter by the emperor Heraclius, 
or by the Greek exarch, may have inclined the pope to take the 
emperor’s side in the Monothelite controversy, which broke out 
shortly afterwards in consequence of the formula proposed by 
the emperor with a view to reconciling the Monophy sites and 
the Catholics. However that may be, he joined the patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Alexandria in supporting the doctrine 
of one will ” in Christ, and expounded this view forcibly, if 
somewhat obscurely, in two letters to the patriarch Sergius 
(Epist. 4 and 5 in Migne, Patrologia. Ser. Lai. Ixxx. 470, 474). 
For this he was, more than forty years after his death (October 
638), anathematized by name along with the Monothelite heretics 
by the council of Constantinople (First Trullan) in 681 ; and this 
condemnation was subsequently confirmed by more than one 
pope, particularly by Leo II. See Hefele, Die Jrrlekre des 
Honorius u, das vaticanische Lekre der Unfehlbarkeit (1871), 
who, however, modified his view in his Co}uiliengeschicht€ (i^^*j). 
Honorius I. was succeeded by Severinus. 

See the articles by R. Zopffel and G. Kruger in Herzog-Hauck, 
Realencyklopddie (ed. 1900). and by T. Grisar in Wetzer and Wcltc's 
Kirchenlexikon (Freiburg, 1889). In addition to the bibliographies 
there given see also U. Chevalier, Repertoire des sources hist.^ See., 
Bio-bibliographie, s. “ Honorius 1 . ** (raris, 1905). (W. A. P.) 

2. Honorius II. (d. 1072), antipope, was the name taken 
by Peter Cadalus, who was bom at Verona and became bishop 
of Parma in 1046. After the death of Pope Nicholas II. in July 
1061 he was chosen pope by some German and Lombard bishops 
at Basel in opposition to Alexander II., who had been elected 
by the party led by Hildebrand, afterwards Pope Gregory VII. 
Taking the name of Honorius TL, Cadalus was thus the repre- 
sentative of those who were opposed to reforms in the Church. 
Early in 1062 he advanced towards Rome, and though his 
supporters defeated the forces of his rival outside the city, he 
soon returned to Parma to await the decision of the advisers 
of the young German king, Henry IV., whose mother Agnes 
had supported his election. About this time, however, -^ncs 
was deprived of her power, and the chief authority in Germany 
passed to Anno, archbishop of Cologne, who was hostile to 
Cadalus. Under these circumstances the antipope again marched 
towards Rome in 1063 and entered the city, but was soon 
forced to take refuge in the castle of St Angelo. The ensuing 
war between the rival poj)es lasted for about a year, and then 
Cadalus left Rome as a fugitive. Refusing to attend a council 
held at Mantua in May 1064, he was deposed, and he died in 
1072, without having abandoned his claim to the papal chair. 

Sec the article on Honorius II. in Hauck's Realencyklopddie, 
Band viii. (Leipzig, 1900). (A. W. H.*) 

3. Honorius H. (Lamberto Scannabecchi), pope from the 
15th of December 1124 to the 13th of February 1130, a native 
of Fagnano near Imola, of considerable learning and ^eat 
religious zeal, successively archdeacon at Bologna, car^nal- 
priest of Sta I^assede under Urban II., cardinal-bishop of Ostia 
and Velletri under Paschal II., shared the exile of Gelasius ll^ 
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in France, and helped Calixtus II. to conclude the ('oncordat 
of Worms (1122), which settled the investiture contest. He 
owed his election in large measure to force employed by the 
Frangipani, but was consecrated with general consent on the 
2ist of December 1124. By means of a close alliance with that 
powerful family, he was enabled to maintain peace at Rome, 
and the death of Emperor Henry V. (1125) further strengthened 
the papal position. He recognized the Saxon Lothair III. as 
king of the Romans and later as emperor, and excommunicated 
his rival, Conrad of Hohenstaufen. He sanctioned the Prae- 
monstratensian order and that of the Knights Templars. He 
excommunicated Count William of Normandy for marriage 
in prohibited degree ; brought to an end, through the influence 
of Bernard of Clairvaux, the struggle with Louis VI. of France ; 
and arranged with Henry I. for the reception of papal legates 
in England. He laid claim as feudal overlord to the Norman 
possessions in southern Italy (July 1127), and excommunicated 
the claimant, Duke Roger of Sicily, but was unable to prevent 
the foundation of the Neapolitan monarchy, for Duke Roger 
defeated the papal army and forced recognition in August 
1128. Honorius appealed to Lothair for assistance, but died 
before it arrived. His successor was Innocent 11 . 

The chief sources for the life of Honorius II. are his “ Kpistolae ct 
Privilegia,” in J. P. Mignc, Patrol. Lot. vol. j 66, and the Vitae of 
Cardin^s Pandulf and Boso in J. M. Watterich, Poniif. Roman, 
uitae, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1862) ; also “ Codice diplomatico c bollario di 
Onorio II.” in Fr. Liverani opere^ vol. 4 (Macerata, 1859), and 
Jaff6-Wattenbach, Regesta pontij. Roman. (1885-1888). 

Sec* J. l^ngen, Geschichie der romischen Kirche von Gregor Vll. bis 
Innocenz III. (Bonn, 1893) ; F. (*regorovius, Rome in the Middle 
Ages, vol. 4, trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1890) ; H. H. 
Milman, Latin Christianity , vol. 4 (London, 1899) ; Fr. Liverani, 
“ T.-T.mberto da Fiagnano ” in Opere, vol. 3 (Macerata, 1859); A. 
Wagner, Die unteriialischen Normannen und das Papstium /aS 6 - 
(Breslau, 1885) ; E. Bernheim, Zur Geschichte des Wormser 
Concordats (Gottingen, 1878) ; Volkmar, “ Das Verhaltnis Lotliars 
ITT. zur Invcstiturfragc,” in Forschungen zur deutschen Gesphichlc, 
vol 26. (C. H. Ha.) 

4. Honorius III. (Ccncio Savclli), pope from the f8th of 
July 1216 to the i8th of March 1227, a highly-educated and 
pious Roman , successively canon of Sta Maria Maggiore, cardinal- 
deacon of Sta lAicia in Silice, vice-chancellor, chamberlain 
and cardinal-priest of Sti Giovanni e Paolo, was the successor 
of Innocent HI, He made peace with Frederick IT,, in accord- 
ance with which the emperor was crowned with his wife Constance 
in St Peter’s on the 22nd of November 1220, and swore to accord 
full liberty to the church and to undertake a crusade. Honorius 
was eager to carry out the decrees of the Latcran Council of 1215 
against the Albigenses and to further the crusade proclaimed 
by his predecessor. He crowned Peter of Courtenay emperor 
of Byzantium in April 1217 ; espoused the cause of the young 
Henry III. of England against the barons ; accepted the Isle 
of Man as a perpetual fief ; arbitrated differences between 
Philip TI. of France and James of Aragon ; and made special 
ecclesiastical regulations for the Scandinavian countries. He 
sanctioned the Dominican order (22nd of November 1216), 
making St Dominic papal major-domo in 1218 ; approved the 
Franciscan order by bull of the 29th of November 1223 ; and 
authorized many of the tertiary orders. He maintained, on 
the whole, a tranquil rule at Rome ; but Frederick II.’s refusal 
to interrupt his reforms in Sicily in order to go on the crusade 
gave the pope much trouble. Honorius died in 1227, before 
the emperor had fulfilled his oath, and was succeeded by 
Gregory IX. 

Honorius III. left many writings which have been collected and 
published by Abb6 Horoy in the Medii aevi bibliotheca pairistica, 
vols. i.-ii. (Paris, 1879-1883). Among them are five l>ooks of 
decretals, compiled about 1226 ; a continuation of the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis ; a life of Gregory VII. ; a coronation form ; and a large 
number of sermons. Hi.s most important work is the Liber censuum 
Romanae ecclesiae, written in 1192 and containing a record of the 
income of the Roman Church and of its relations with secular 
authorities. Tlie last named is admirably edited by P. Fahre in 
Bibliothdque des Scales frangaises d*Ath 6 nes et de Rome (Paris, 1892). 
The lett^ of Honorius are in F. Liverani, Spicilegium Liherianum 
(1863). There arc good Regesta in Latin and Il^ian, edited by 
P. Pressutti (Rome, 1888, &c.). 


See J. Clausen, Papst Honorius 111 . (1895); F- T. Masetti, 7 
Pontefict Onorio III. ed. Innocenzo IV. a fronie deW Jmperaiorc 
Federico 11 . net secolo Xlll. (1884) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome in the 
Middle Ages, vol. 5, trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, igoo- 
1902) ; K. J. von Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. 5, 2nd ed. ; 
H. H. Milman, Latin Christianity, vol. 5 (London, 1899) ; T. 
Frantz, Der grosse Kampf zivischen Kaisertum u. Papsttum zur Zeit 
des Hohenstaufen Friedrich 11 . (Berlin, 1903) ; Norden, Das 
Papsttum u. Byzanz (Berlin, 1903) ; M. Tangl, Die pdpstlichen 
Kanzleiordurigen von 1200-1^00 (Inn.sbruck, 1894)^; Caillcmer, Le 
Pape Honorius III. et le droit civil (Lyons, 1881) ; F. Vernet, itudes 
sur les sermons d' Honorius III. (Lyons, 1888). There is an excellent 
article, with exhaustive bibliography, by H. Schulz in Hauck's 
Realencyklopddie, 3rd edition. (C. H . 1 1 a .) 

5. Honorius IV. (Jacopo Savelli), pope from the 2nd of 
April 1285 to the 3rd of April 1287, a member of a prominent 
Roman family and grand-nephew of Honorius 111 ., had studied 
at the university of Paris, been made cardinal-deacon of Sta 
Maria in Cosmedin, and succeeded Martin IV. '1 hough aged 
and so crippled that he could not stand alone he displayed 
remarkable energy as pope. He maintained peace in the states 
of the Clmrcli and friendly relations with Rudolph of Habsburg, 
and his policy in the Sicilian question was more liberal than that 
of his predecessor. He showed special favours to the mendicant 
orders and formally sanctioned the Carmelites and Augustinian 
Eremites. He was the first pope to en p loy the great banking 
houses in northern Italy for the collection of papal dues. He 
died at Rome and was succeeded by Nicholas IV. 

See M. Bouquet, Rccueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France, 
new ed., vols. 20-22 (Paris, 1894), for the chief sources; A, 
Potthast, Regesta ponti). Roman, vol. 2 (Berlin, 1875) ; M. Proii, 
“ Lcs registres d'Honorius IV. ” in Bihlivthh]uc des Icoles frattiaisc.s 
d*AthPnes et de Rome (Paris, j888) ; B. Pawlicki, Papst Honorius IV. 
(Munster, 1896) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. 5, 
liiuhs. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-1902). (C, H. Ha.) 

HONORIUS, FLAVIUS (384- 423), son of llieodosius 1 ., 
ascended the throne as “ emperor of the West ” in 395. 'J he 
history of the first thirteen years of the reign of Honorius is 
inseparably connected with the name of Stilicho (r/.te), his 
guardian and father-in-law. During this period the revolt of 
the African prince Gildo was suppressed (398); Italy was 
successfully defended against Alaric, who was defeated at 
Pollen tia (402) and Verona (403) ; and the barbarian horde:: 
under the Goth Radagaisus were destroyed (406). Alter the 
downfall and murder of Stilicho (408), the result of palace 
intrigues, the emperor was under the control of incompelen: 
favourites. In the same year Rome was besieged, and in 410, 
for the second time in its histor>’, taken and sacked by Alaric, 
w'ho for a short time set up the city prefect Attalus as a rival 
emperor, but soon deposed him as incapable. Alaric died in 
tlie same year, and in 412 Honorius concluded peace with his 
brother-in-law and successor, Ataulphus (Adolphus), v ho married 
the emperor’s sister Placidia and rerroved with his troops to 
southern Gaul. A number of usurpers laid claim to the throne, 
the most important of whom was Constantine. In 409 Britain 
and Armorica declared their independence, which was confirmed 
by Honorius himself, and were thus practically lost to the empire. 
Honorius was one of the feeblest emperors who ever occupied 
the throne, and the dismem berrr ent of theW est was only tempor- 
arily averted by the efforts of Stilicho, and, later, of ( onstantius, 
a capable general who overthrew the usurpers and was rewarded 
with a share in the government. It was only as a supporter 
of the orthodox church and persecutor of the heathen that 
Honorius displayed any energy. Jn 399 the exercise of the 
pagan cult was prohibited, and the revenues of the temples, 
which were to be appropriated for the use of the public or pulled 
down, were confiscated to defray the expenses of the army. 
Honorius was equally severe on heretics, such as the Lonatists 
and Manichaeans. He is also to be credited with the abolition 
of the gladiatorial shows in 404 (although there is said to be 
evidence of their existence later), a reduction of the taxes, 
improvements in criminal law, and the reorganization of he 
defensores civitatium, municipal officers whose duty it was to 
defend the rights of the people and set forth their grievanqes. 
Honorius at first established his court at Milan, but^ on the 
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report of the invasioaof Italy, fled to Ravenna, where he resided 
till his death on the a7th cf August 423. 

See Gibbon, Decline and Fall^ chs. 28-33 ; J. B. Bury, Later 
Roman Empire/i, chs, 1-5, il. chs. 4, 6 ; E. A. Freeman, ** Tyrants of 
Britain, Gaul and Spain " in Eng. Hisi. Review (January 1886) ; 
T. Hodgkm, Italy and Her Invaders (Oxford, 1892), i. clis. 13, 15-18. 

HONOUR (Lat. hmos or honor, honoris] in English the 
word was spelled with or without the u indifferently until 
the 17th century, but during the i8th century it became fashion- 
able to spell the word “ honor ; Johnson's and Webster’s 
Dictionaries stereotyped the English and American spellings 
respectively), a term which may be defined as respect, esteem 
or deference paid to, or received by, a person in consideration 
of his character, worth or position ; also the state or condition 
of the person exciting the feeling or expression of such esteem ; 
particularly a high personal character coupled with conduct 
in accordance with or controlled by a nice sense of what is right 
and tme and due to the position so held. Further, the word is 
commonly used of the dignities, distinctions or titles, granted 
as a mark of such esteem or as a reward for ser\'ices or merit, 
and quite generally of the credit or renown conferred by a 
person or thing on the country, town or particular society to 
which he or it belongs. The standard of conduct may be laid 
down not only by a scrupulous sense of what is due to lofty 
personal character but also by the conventional usages of society, 
iicncc it is that debts which cannot be legally enforced, such 
as gambling debts, are called debts of honour.” Similarly 
in the middle ages and later, courts, known as courts of honour,’' 
sat to decide questions such as precedence, disputes as to coat 
armour &c. (see Chivalry) ; such amrts, chiefly military, 
are found in countries where duelling has not fallen into desuetude 
(see Duel). In the British House of Lords, when the peers 
sit to try another peer on a criminal charge or at an impeachinent, 
on the question being put whether the accused be guilty or not, 
each peer, rising in his place in turn, lays his right haml on his 
breast and returns his verdict “ upon my honour.” As a title 
of address, ” his honour ” or “ your honour ” is applied in the 
United Stotes of America to all judges, in the United Kingdom 
only to county court judges. In university or other examina- 
tions, those who have won particuhu“ distinction, or have imdcr- 
gonc with success an examination of a standard higher than 
that required for a “ pa.ss ” degree, are said to have passed 
“ with honours," or an ” honours ” examination or to hfive taken 
an “ honours degree.” In many games of cards tlie acc, king, 
queen and knave of trumps are the “ honours.” 

Funeral or military honours are paid to a dead offitier or 
soldier. The usual features of su<'h a burial are as follows : 
the coffin is carried on a gun-carriage and attended by troops ; 
it is covered by the national flag, on which rests the .soldier’s 
head-dress, sword or bayonet ; if the deceased hud been a 
mounted soldier, his charger follows with the Ixjots reversed 
in the stirrups ; three volleys are fired over the grave after 
committal, and last post ” or another call is sounded on 
the bugles or a roll on the drums is given. 

A military force is said to be accorded ” the honours of war” 
when, after a specially honourable defence, it has surrendered 
its post, and is permitted by the terms of capitulation to march 
out with colours flying, bands playing, bayonets fixed, &c. 
and retaining possession of the field artillery, horses, arms and 
haggle. The force remains free to act as combatants for the 
remainder of the war, without waiting for exchange or being 
considered as prisoners. Usually some point is named to which 
the surrendering troops must be conveyed before recommencing 
hostilities ; thus, during the Peninsular War, at the Convention 
of Cintra 1808, the French army under Junot was conveyed 
to Fhmce by British transports before being free to rejoin 
the combatant troops in the Peninsula. By far the most usual 
case of the granting of the “ honours of war ” is in connexion 
with the surrender of a fortress. Of historic examples may be 
mentioned tlie surrender of Lille by Marshal Boufflers to Prince 
Eugene in 1708, that of Huningen by General Joseph Bar- 
bmegre (1772-1830) to the Austrians in 1815, anid that of 


Belfort by Colonel P. Denfert Rochereau to the Germans in 
1871. 

In English law the term “ honour ” is used of a seigniory 
of several manors held under one baron or lord paramount. The 
formation of such lordships dates back to the Anglo-Saxon 
period^ when jurisdiction of sac and soc was frequently given 
m the case of a group of estates lying close together. The 
system was encouraged by the Norman lords, as tending to 
strengthen the principles of feudal law, but the legislation 
of Henry II., which increased the power of the central ad- 
ministration, undoubtedly tended to discourage tlie creation 
of new honours. Frequently, tliey escheated to the crown, 
retaining their corporate existence and their jurisdictions ; 
they then either remained in the possession of the king or were 
regranted, diminished in extent. Although an honour contained 
several manors, one court day was held for all, but the various 
manors retained their separate organizations, having their 
“ quasi several and distinct courts.” 

HONOURABLE (Fr. hofutrable, from Lat. honor abilis, wortliy 
of honour), a style or title of honour common to the United 
Kingdom, the British colonies and the United States of America. 
The terms honorahilis and honorabilitas were in use in the middle 
ages rather as a form of politeness than as a stereotyped style ; 
and though Gibbon assimilates the late Roman title of clarissi- 
mus to honourable,” as applied to the lowest of the three grades 
of rank in the imperial hierarchy, the analogy w^as good even in 
his day only in so far as both styles were applicable to those who 
belonged to the less exalted ranks of the titled classes, for tlio 
title “ honourable ” was not definitely confined to certain classes 
until later. As a formal address it is found frequently in the 
Paston Letters (15th century), but used loosely and interchange- 
able with other styles ; thus John, Viscount Beaumont, is 
addressed alternately as “my worshipful and reverent Lord ” 
(ii. 88, ed. 1904) and as “ my right honorabull Lord ” (ii. ti8), 
while John Paslon, a plain esquire, is “ my right honurabyll 
maistcr.” More than tw'o centuries later Seldcn, in his Titles 
of Honor (1672), does not include “honourable” among the 
courtesy titles given to the children of pxicrs. The style was, 
in fact, used extremely loosely till well on into the i8th century. 
TTius we find in the registers of Westminster Abbey records of the 
burial (in 1710) of “ The Hon. George Churchill, Esq.,” who w'as 
only a son of Sir Winston Churchill, and of “ Tlic Hon. Sir 
William Godolphin,” who had only been created a baronet ; 
in 1717 was buried “ The Hon. Colonel Henry Cornwall,” who 
w^as only an esquire and the son of one ; in 1743 a rear- admiral 
was buried as “The lion. Sir John Jennings, Kt.” ; in 1746 
“ The Hon. Major-General Lowther,” whose father was only a 
Dublin merchant ; and finally, in 1747, “ The Hon. Lieutenant- 
General Guest,” wdio is said to have begun life as an hostler. 
From this time onwards the style of “ honouralde ” tended to 
become more narrowly applied ; but the whole matter is full 
of obscurity and contradictions. The baronets, for instance, 
allege that they were usually styled “ the honourable ” until 
the end of the i8th century, and in 1S35 they petitioned for the 
style us a prefix to their names. Tlie Heralds’ College officially 
reported on the petition (31st of October 1835) that the evidence 
did not prove the right of baronets to tlie style, and that its use 
“ has been no more warranted by authority than when the same 
style has been applied to Field Officxjrs in the Army and otliers.” 
They added that “ the style of the Honourable is given to the 
Judges and to the Barons of the Exchequer with others because by 
tlie l)ecree of 10 James I., for settling the place and precedence 
of the Baronets, the Judges and Barons of the Exchequer were 
declared to have place and precedence before the younger sons 
of Viscounts and Barons.” This seems to make the style a 
consequence of the precedence ; yet from the examples above 
given it is dear that it was applied, e.g, in the case of fidd 
officers, where no question of precedence arose. It is not, indeed, 
until 1874 that we have any evidence of an authoritative limita- 
tion of the title. In this year the wives of lords of appeal, life 
peers, were granted style and precedence as baronesses ; but 
1 it was provided that their children were not “ to assume or use 
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the prefix of Honourable, or to be entitled to the style, rank or 
precedence of the children of a Baron.” In 1898, however, 
this was revoked, and it was ordained “ that such children shall 
have and enjoy on all occasions the style and title enjoyed by 
the children of hereditary Barons together with tlie rank and 
precedence, &c.” By these acts of the Crown the prefix of 
“ honourable ” would seem to have been restricted and stereo- 
typed as a definite title of honour; yet in legal documents the 
sons of peers are still styled merely “ esquire,” with the addition 
of “ commonly called, &c.” This latter fact points to the time 
when the prefix “ honourable ” was a mark of deference paid 
by others ratlicr than a style assumed by right, and relics of this 
doubtless survive in the United Kingdom in the conventions 
by which an “ honourable ” does not use the title on his visiting 
card and is not announced as such. 

As to the actual use and social significance of the style, the 
practice in the United Kingdom differs considerably from that 
in the colonies or in the United States. In the United Kingdom 
marquesses are “ most honourable ” ; earls, viscounts and 
barons “ right honourable,” a style also liorne by all privy 
councillors, including the lord mayor of London and lord provo.st 
of Edinburgh during office. 'J'he title of “ honourable ” is in the 
United Kingdom, except by special licence of the Oown in 
tlie case of retired colonial or Indian officials), mainly confined 
to the sons and daughters of peers, and is the common style of 
the younger sons of earls and of the children of viscounts, 
barons and legal life peers. The eldest .sons of dukes, marquesses 
and earls bear “ by courtesy ” their father's second title, the 
younger sons of dukes and marquesses having the courtesy 
title Lord ]:)refixed to their Christian name ; while the daughters 
of dukes, marquesses and earls are styled Lady. 'I'he title of 

honourable ” is also given t.o all present or past maids of 
honour, and to the judges of tlie high court not being lords 
justices or lords of appeal (who arc right honourable ”). A county 
court judge is, however, “ his honour.” 'fhe epithet is also 
applied to the House of Commons as a body and to individual 
members during debate (” the honourable member for X.”). 
(Certain other corporate bodies have, by tradition or grant, the 
right to Ijear the style ; e,g, the Honourable Irish Society, 
the Inns of Court (Honourable Society of the Inner Temple, &c.) 
and the Honourable Artillery Company ; the Ivast India Company 
also had the prefix “ honourable.” The style may not ])e 
assumed by corporate bodies at will, as was proved in the c;a.se 
of the Society of Baronets, whose original style of “ Honourable ” 
Society was dropped by command. 

In the British colonies the title honourable ” is given to 
members of the executive and legislative bodies, to judges, &c., 
during their term of service. It is sometimes retained by royal 
licence after a certain number of years’ service. 

In the United States of America the title is very widespread, 
being commonly given to any one who holds or has held any oflice 
of importance in state or nation, more particularly to members 
of Congress or of the state legislatures, judges, justices, and 
certain other judicial and executive officials. Popular amenity 
even sometimes extends the title to holders of quite humble 
government appointments, and consoles with it the defeated 
candidates for a post. See also the article Prkcepknce. 

HONTHEIM, JOHANN NIKOLAUS VON (1701-1790), German 
historian and theologian, was born on the 27th of January 1701 
at Trier. He belonged to a noble family which had been for 
many generations connected with the court and diocese of the 
archbisliop-electors, his father, Kaspar von Hontheim, being 
receiver-general of the archdiocese. At the age of twelve young 
Hontheim was given by his maternal uncle, Hugo Friedrich 
von Anethan, canon of the collegiate church of St Simeon 
(which at that time still occupied the Roman Porta Nigra at 
Trier), a prebend in his cliurch, and on the 13th of May 1713 he 
received the tonsure. He was educated by the Jesuits at Trier 
and at the universities of Trier, Louvain and Leiden, taking 
his degree of doctor of laws at Trier in 1 724. During the follow- 
ing years he travelled in various European countries, spending 
some time at the German College in Rome ; in 1728 he w^as 
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ordained priest and, formally admitted to the chapter of St 
Simeon in 1732, he became a professor at ffic university of Trier. 
In 173^ went to Cx)blenz us official to the archbishop-elector. 
In this capacity he liad plentiful opportunity of studying the 
effect of the interference of the Roman Curia in the internal 
affairs of the Empire, notably in the negotiations that preceded 
the elections of the emperors Charles VIJ. and Francis 1. in which 
Hontheim took part as assistant to the electoral ambassador. 
It appears that it was tlie extreme claims of the papal nuncio on 
these occasions and his interference in the affairs of the electoral 
college that first suggested to Hontheim tliat critical examination 
of the basis of the papal pretensions, the results of which he 
afterwards published to the w'orld under the pseudonym of 
“ Pebronius.’ In 3747, broken down by overwork, he resigned 
his position as official and retired to St Simeon *s, of which he was 
i elected dean in the following year. In May 1 748 he was appointed 
i by the archbishop-elector Prancis (ilcorgc (von Schciiiborn) as 
his suffragan, being consecrated at Mainz, in P'ebruary 1749, 
under the title of bishop of Myriophiri in partibus. 'Ihe arch- 
bishop of I’ricr was practically a great secular prince, anil upon 
Hontheim as suffragan and vicar-general fell the wliole spiritual 
aflministratiori of the diocese ; this work, in addition to that of 
pro-chancellor of the university, he carried on .single-handed until 
1778, when Jean Marie Cuohot dTlerhain was appointed his 
coadjutor. ()n the 2Jst of April 1779 he resigned the deanery 
of St Simeon’s on the ground of old age. He died on the 2nd of 
j September 1790 at his chateau at MoiitquenLin near Orval, 

! an estate w^Jiich he had purchased. He was buried at first in St 
j Simeon’s ; but the church was ruined by the Prcnch during the 
I revolutionary wars and never restored, and in 1803 the bod}' 
of Hontheim was transferred to that of St Gervasius. 

As a historian Hontheim ’s reputation rests on his contributions 
to the history of Trier. He had, during the period of his activity 
as official at Coblenz, found time to collect a vast mass of prinleil 
and MS. material which he afterwards embodied in three works 
on the history of Trier. Of these the Htsioria Trevirevsis 
diplomalica ct pragmatica was pul)lished in 3 vols. folio in 1750, 
the Prodromus hisloriae Treinrensis in 2 vols. in 1757. They give, 
besides a history of I’rier and its constitution, a large number 
of documents and references to published authorities. A third 
work, the IJisloriae scripiorutn et tnonumenlarum Treuirensii^ 
amplissima collection lemains in MS. at the I'ity library of 'brier. 
These In^^ks, the result of an enormous labour in collation and 
selection in very unfavourable circumstances, entitle Hontheim 
to the fame of a pioneer in modem historical methods. It is, 
however, as “ P'obroniu.s ” that Hontheim is best remembered. 
The character and effect of his book on “ tlie state of the Church 
and the law'Jul power of the Roman pontiff ” is described else- 
where (see Pebkonianism). 'riie author of the book was known 
at Rome almost as soon as it was published ; but it was nut 
till some years afterwards (1778) that he was called on to retract. 
The terrors of the spiritual i>ower were reinforced b}' a threat 
of the archbishop-elector to deprive not only him Imt all his 
relations of their offices, and Hontheim, after much wavering 
and correspondence, signed a subnu.ssion which was accepted 
at Rome as satisfactory, though he still refused to admit, as 
demanded, ul proinde mcrilo monarchicum ecclesiae regimen a 
caiholicis docloribus appelkiur. The removal of the censure 
followed (1781) when Hontheim published at Frankfort what 
purported to be a proof that his submission fiad l)cen made of 
liis own free will (Justini Fehronii ccH commeniarius in suam 
retraclationeniy &c.). This book, liowevcr, which carefully 
avoided all the most burning questions, rather tended to show 
— ^as indeed his correspondence proves — that Hontlieim had 
not essentially shifted his standpoint. But Rome left liim 
thenceforth in peace. 

See Otto Mejcr, Febronius, Weihbischof Johann Nikolaus von 
Hontheim und sein Widerruf (Tubingen, i>SSc>), with m^y oricinal 
letters. Of later date is the biography by F. X. Kraus in the Allge- 
meine deutsche Biographie (1S81), wliicli gives numerous references. 

HONTHOBST, GEEARD VAN (1590- 1656), Dutch painter 
of Utrecht, was brought up at the school ol Bloemart, who 
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exchanged the style of the Franckens for that of the pseudo- 
Italians at the beginning of the i6th century. Infected thus 
early with a mania which came to be very general in Holland, 
Honthorst went to Italy, where he copied the naturalism and 
eccentricities of Michelangelo da Caravaggio. Home again 
about i6j 4, after acquiring a considerable practice in Rome, 
he set up a school at Utrecht which flourished exceedingly; 
and he soon became so fashionable that Sir Dudley Carleton, 
then English envoy at the Hague, recommended his works to 
the earl of Arundel and Lord Dorchester. At the same time 
the queen of Bohemia, sister of Charles 1 . and electress palatine, 
being an exile in Holland, gave him her countenance and asked 
him to teach her children drawing ; and Honthorst, thus ap- 
proved and courted, became known to Charles 1 ., who invited 
him to England. There he painted several portraits, and a vast 
allegory, now at Hampton Court, of Charles and his queen as 
Diana and Apollo in the clouds receiving the duke of Buckingham 
as Mercury and guardian of the king of Bohemia’s children. 
Charles I., whose taste was flattered alike by the energy of Rubens 
and the elegance of Van Dyck, was thus first captivated by the 
fanciful mediocrity of Honthorst, who though a poor executant 
had luckily for himself caught, as Lord Arundel said, “ much 
of the manner of Caravaggio’s colouring, then so much esteemed 
at Rome.’* It was his habit to transmute every subject into 
a night scene, from the Nativity, for which there was warrant 
in the example of (.orreggio, to the penitence of the Magdalen, 
for which there was no warrant at all. But unhappily this 
caprice, though “ sublime in All gri and Rembrandt,” was but 
a phantasm in the hands of Honthorst, whf se prosaic pencil 
was not capable of more than vulgar utterances, and art gained 
little from the repetition of these quaint vagaries. Sandrart 
gave the measure of Honthorst’s popularity at this period 
when he says that he had as many as twenty apprentices at one 
time, each of whom paid him a fee of loo florins a year. In 1623 
he was president of his gild at Utrecht. After that he went 
to England, returning to settle anew at Utrecht, where he married. 
His position amongst artists was acknowledged to be important, 
and in 1626 he received a visit from Rubens, whom he painted 
as the honest man sought for and found by Diogeties Honthorst. 
In his home at Utrecht Honthorst succeeded in preserving 
the support of the English monarch, for whom he finished in 
1631 a large picture of the king and queen of Bohemia “ and all 
their children.” For Lord Dorchester alx>ut the .same period 
he completed some illustrations of the Odyssey ; for the king of 
Denmark he composed incidents of Danish history, of which 
one example remains in the gallery of Copenhagen. In the 
course of a large practice he had painted many likenesses— 
Charles I. and his queen, the duke of Buckingham, and the king 
and (lueen of Bohemia. He now became court painter to the 
princess of Orange, settled (1637) at the Hague, and painted in 
succession at the Castle of Kyswick and the House in the Wood. 
The time not consumed in producing pictures was devoted to 
portraits. Even now his works are very numerous, and amply 
represented in English and Continental galleries. His most 
attractive pieces are those in which he cultivates the style of 
Caravaggio, those, namely, which represent taverns, with players, 
singers and caters. He shows great skill in reproducing scenes 
illuminated by a single candle. But he seems to have studied 
too much in dark rooms, where the subtleties of flesh colour 
ire lost in the dusky smoothness and uniform redness of tints 
procurable from fajrthing dips. Of great interest still, though 
rather sharp in outline and hard in modelling, are his portraits 
of the Duke of Buckingham and Family (Hampton Court), 
the King and • ueen of Bohemia (Hanover and Combe Ablxjy), 
Mary de Medici (Amsterdam town-hall, 1628), the Stadtholders 
and their Wives (Amsterdam and Hague), Charles Ixiuis and 
Rupert, Charles I.*s nephews (Louvre, St Petersburg, Combe 
Abbey and Willin), and Lord Craven (National Portrait 
Gallery). His early form may be judged by a Lute-player 
(1614) at the Louvre, the Martyrdom of St John in S. M. 
della Scala at Rome, or the Liberation of Peter in the Berlin 
Museum ; his latest style is that of the House in the Wood 


(1648), where he appears to disadvantage by the side of 
Jordaens and others. 

Honthorst was succeeded by his brother William, ^rn 
at Utrecht in 1604, who died, it is said, in 1666. He lived 
chiefly in his native place, temporarily at Berlin. But he 
has left little behind except a portrait at Amsterdam, 
and likenesses in the Berlin Museum of William and Mary of 
England. 

HOOCH, PIETER DE (1629-.^ 1678), Dutch painter, was 
bom in 1629, and died in Amsterdam probably shortly after 
1677. He was a native of Rotterdam, and wandered early to 
Haarlem and the Hague. In 1654 we find him again at Rotter- 
dam, where in that year he married a girl of Delft, Jannetje 
van dcr Burch. From 1655 to 1657 he was a member of the 
painter*.s gild of Delft, but after that date we have no traces 
of his doings until about 1668, when his presence is recorded 
in Amsterdam. His dated pictures prove that he was still 
alive in 1677, but his death followed probably soon after this 
year. De Hooch is one of the kindliest and most charming 
painters of homely subjects that Holland has produced. He 
seems to have been born at the same time and taught in the 
.same school as van der Mcer and Macs. All three are disciples 
of the school of Rembrandt. Houbraken mentions Nicolas 
Berchem as De Hooch’s teacher. De Hooch only once painted 
a canvas of large size, and that unfortunately perished in a fire 
at Rotterdam in 1864. Put his small pieces display perfect 
finish and dexterity of hand, combined with great power of 
di.scrimination. Though he sometimes paints open-air scenes, 
the.se are not his favourite subjects. He is most at home in 
interiors illuminated by different lights, with the radiance oi the 
day, in different intensities, seen through doors and windows. 
He thus brings together the most delicate varieties of tone, 
and produces chords that vibrate with harmony. I'he themes 
which he illustrates are thoroughly suited to his purpose. Some- 
times he chooses the drawing-room where dames and cavaliers 
dance, or dine, or sing ; sometimes — mostly indeed — he prefers 
cottages or courtyards, where the housewives tend their children 
or superintend the labours of the cook. Satin and gold are as 
familiar to him as camlet and fur ; and there is no article of 
furniture in a Dutch house of the middle class that he does 
not paint with pleasure. What di.stinguishes him most besides 
.subtle .suggestiveness is the .serenity of his pictures. One of his 
most charming was the canvas formerly in the Ashburton 
collection, now burnt, where an old lady with a dish of apples 
walks with a child along a street bounded by a high wall, 
above which gables and a church steeple arc seen, while the 
sun radiates joyfully over the whole. Fine in another way is 
the “ Mug of Beer ” in the Am.sterdam Museum, an interior 
with a woman coming out of a pantry and giving a measure 
of beer to a little girl, llie light flows in here from a small 
closed window ; but through the door to the right we look into 
a drawing-room, and through the open .sash of that room we 
.see the open air. The three lights are managed with supreme 
cunning. Beautiful for its illumination again is the ” Music- 
Party,” with its contending indoor and outdoor lights, a gem in 
the late A. Thieme collection at Leipzig. More subtly suggestive, 
in the mu.seum of Berlin, is the “ Mother seated near a Cradle.” 
“ A Card Party,” dated 1658, at Buckingham Palace, is a good 
example of De Hooch’s drawing-room scenes, counterpart as 
to date and value of a “ Woman and Child ” in the National 
Gallery, and the “ Smoking Party,” formerly in Lord Enfield’s 
collection. Another very fine example is the “ Interior ” with 
two women, bought by Sir Julius Wemher. Other pictures 
later in the master’s career are — the “ Lady and Child in a 
Courtyard,” of 1665, in the National Gallery, and the “ Lady 
receiving a letter,” of 1670, in the Amster^m Museum (Van 
der Hoop collection). 

It is possible to bring together over 250 examples of De Hooch. 
There are three at St Petersburg, three in Buckingham Palace, three 
in the National Gallery, two in the Wallace Collection, six in the Am- 
sterdam Museum, some in the Louvre and at Munich and Darmstadt; 
many others are in private galleries in England. For England was 
the first countr>' to recognize the merit of De Hooch, who only 
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began to be valued in Holland in the middle of the i8th century. A 
celebrated picture at Amsterdam, sold for 450 florins in 1765, fetched 
4000 in 1817, and in 1876 the Berlin Museum gave for a De 

Hooch at the Schneider sale — “ A Dutch Dwelling-room ” (820 B). 

See Hofstede de Groot’s Catalogue faisonnt^ vol. i., London, 1907. 

HOOD» JOHN BELL (1831-1879), American soldier, lieut.- 
general of the Confederate army, was bom at Owingsyille, 
Kentucky, in 1831, and graduated from West Point military 
academy in 1853. ^ officer of the 2nd U.S. cavalry (Colonel 
Sidney Johnston) he saw service against Indians, and later he 
was cavalry instructor at West Point. He resigned from the 
U.S. service in 1861, and became a colonel in the Confederate 
army. He was soon promoted brigadier-general, and at the 
battle of Gaines's Mill, where he was wounded, won the 
brevet of major-general for his gallant conduct. With the 
famous “ Texas brigade ” of the Army of Northern Virginia 
he served throughout the campaign of 1862. At Gettysburg 
he commanded one of the divisions of Longstreet’s corps, 
receiving a wound which disabled his arm. With Longstreet 
he was transferred in the autumn of 1863 to the Army of 
Tennessee. At the battle of Chickamauga (September 19th, 
20th) Hood was severely wounded again and his leg was ampu- 
tated, but after six months he returned to duty undaunted. 
He remained with the Army of Tennessee as a corps commander, 
and when the general dissatisfaction with tlie Fabian policy of 
General J. E. Johnston brought about the removal of that officer. 
Hood was put in his place with the temporary rank of general. 
He had won a great reputation as a fighting general, and it was 
with the distinct understanding that battles were to be fought 
that he was placed at the head of the Arniy of Tennessee. But 
in spite of skill and courage he was uniformly unsuccessful in 
the battles around Atlanta. In the end he had to abandon the 
place, but he forthwith sought to attack Sherman in another 
direction, and finally invaded Tennessee. His march was pushed 
with the greatest energy, but he failed to draw the main body 
of the enemy after him, and, while Sherman with a picked force 
made his “ March to the Sea,” Thomas collected an army to 
oppose Hood. A severe battle was fought at Franklin on the 
30th of November, and finally Hood was defeated and his army 
almost annihilated in the battle of Nashville. He was then 
relieved at his own request (January 23rd, 1865). After the war 
he was engaged in business in New Orleans, where he died of 
yellow fever on the 30th of August 1879, His experiences in 
the Civil War are narrated in his Advance and Retreat (New 
Orleans, 1880). Hood’s reputation as a bold and energetic 
leadej was well deserved, though his reckless vigour proved 
but a poor substitute for Johnston’s careful husbanding of his 
strength at this declining stage of the Confederacy. 

HOOD, SAMUEL HOOD, Viscount (1724-1816), British 
admiral, was the son of Samuel Hood, vicar of Biitleigh in 
Somerset, and prebendary of Wells. He was bom on the 12th 
of December 1724, and entered the navy on the 6lh of May 
1741. He served part of his time as midshipman with Rodney 
in the “ Ludlow,” and became lieutenant in 1746. He was 
fortunate in serving under active officers, and had opportunities 
of seeing service in the North Sea. In 1753 he was made com- 
mander of the “ Jamaica ” sloop, and served in her on the 
North American station. In 1756, while still on the North 
American station, he attained to post rank. In 1757, while in 
temporary command of the “ Antelope ” (50), he drove a French 
ship ashore in Audieme Bay, and captured two privateers. 
His zeal attracted the favourable notice of the Admiralty and 
he was appointed to a ship of his own. In 1759, when captain 
of the “ Vestal ” (32), he captured the French “ Bellona ” 
(32) after a sharp action. During the war his services were wholly 
in the Channel, and he was engaged under Rodney in 1759 
in destroying the vessels collected by the French to serve as 
transports in the proposed invasion of England. In 1778 he 
accepted a command which in the ordinary course would have 
terminated his active career. He became commissioner of the 
dockyard at Portsmouth and governor of the Naval Academy. 
These posts were generally given to officers who were retiring 
from the sea. In 1780, on the occasion of the king’s visit to 
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Portsmouth, he was made a baronet. The circumstances of 
the time were not ordinary. Many admirals declined to serve 
under Lord Sandwich, and Rodney, who then commanded 
in the West Indies, had complained of want of proper support 
from his subordinates, whom he accused of disaffection. The 
Admiralty was naturally anxious to secure the services of 
trustworthy flag officers, and having confidence in Hood pro- 
moted him rear-admiral out of the usual course on the 26th of 
September 1780, and sent him to the West Indies to act as 
second in comniand under Rodney, to whom he was personally 
known. He joined Rodney in January 1781, and remained 
in the West Indies or on the cnast of North America till the 
close of the War of American Independence. The calculation 
that he would work harmoniously with Rodney was not altogether 
justified by the results. The correspondence of the two shows 
that they were far from being on cordial personal terms with 
one another, but Hood always discharged his duty punctually, 
and his capacity was so great, and so signally proved, that no 
question of removing him from the station ever arose. The 
unfortunate turn taken by the campaign of 1781 was largely 
due to Rodney’s neglect of his advice. If he had been allowed 
to choose his own position there can be no doubt that he could 
have prevented the comte de Grasse (1722-1788) from reaching 
Fort Royal with the reinfon ements from France in April (sec 
Rodnky, Lokd). When the fleet went on to the coast of North 
America during the hurricane months of 17S1 he was sent to 
serve with Admiral Graves (1725 P-iHoj) in the unsuccessful 
effort to relieve the army at Vorktown. But his subordinate 
rank gave him no chance to impart a greater measure of energy 
to the naval operations. When, however, he returned to the 
West Indies he was for a time in independent command owing 
to Rodney’s absence in England for the sake of his health. The 
French admiral, the comte de Grasse, attacked the British islands 
of St Kitts and Nevis with a much superior force to the squadron 
under Hood’s command. The attempt Hood made in January 
1782 to save them from capture, with 22 ships to 29, was not 
successful, but the series of bold movements by which he first 
turned the French out of their anchorage at the Basse Terre 
of St Kitts, and then beat off the attacks of the enemy, were 
the most brilliant things done by any British admiral during the 
war. He was made an Irish peer for his .share in the defeat of 
the comte de Grasse on the 9th and 12th of April near Dominica. 
During the peace he entered parliament as member for West- 
minster in the fiercely contested election of 1784, was promoted 
vice-admiral in 1787, and in July of 1788 was appointed to 
the Board of Admiralty under the second earl of ('hatham. On 
the outbreak of the revolutionary war he was sent to the Medi- 
terranean as commander -in -chief. His period of command, 
which lasted from May 1793 October 1794, was very busy. 
In August he occupied Toulon on the invitation of the French 
royalists, and in c o-operation with the Spaniards. In December 
of the same year the allies, who did not work harmoniously 
together, were driven out, mainly by the generalship of Napoleon. 
Hood now turned to the occupation of Corsica, which he had 
been invited to take in the name of the king of England by 
Paoli. The island was for a short time added to the dominions 
of George III., chiefly by the exertions of the fleet and the 
co-operation of Paoli. While the occupation of Corsica was being 
effected, the French at Toulon had so far recovered that they 
were able to send a fleet to sea. In June Hood sailed in the 
hope of bringing it to action. The plan which he laid to attack 
it in the Golfe Jouan in June may possibly have served to .some 
extent as an inspiration, if not as a model, to Nelson for the 
battle of the Nile, hut the wind was unfavourable, and the attack 
could not be (tarried out. In October he was recalled to England 
in consequence of some mi.sunderstanding with the admiralty, 
or the ministry, which has never been explained. He had 
attained the rank of full admiral in April of 1704* held no 
further command at sea, but in 1796 he was named governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, a post which he held till his death 
on the 27th of January 1816. A peerage of Great Britain was 
conferred on his wife as Baroness Hood of Catherington in 
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^as\te\se\i created Viscount Hood ol Whitley in 
v\^. descended to his son, Henry (1753-1836), 

the ancestor oi the present Viscount Hood. There are several 
portraits of Lord Hood by Abbot in the Guildhall and in the 
National Portrait Gallery. He was also painted by Reynolds 
and Gainsborough. 

Tliore is no good life of Lord Hood, but a biographical notice of liim 
by McArthur, his secretary during the Mediterranean command, is in 
the Naval Chronicle, vol. li. Charnock's Biogr. Nav. vi., Ralfe, Nav. 
Biog. i., may also he consulted. His correspondence during his 
command in America has been published by the Navy Record 
Society. The liistory of his campaigns will be found in the historians 
of the wars in which he served: for the earlier years, Bcataon's 
Naval and Military Memoirs', for the later, James's Naval History, 
vol. i., for the English side, and for the French, Troudes, Batailles 
navalcs de la France, ii. and iii., and Chevalier's Hisioire de la marine 
ftanpaise pendant la guerre de Vind&pendance amhicaine and Pendant 
la Repulilique. (t)- H.) 

HOOD, SIR SAMUEL (1762-1814), British vice-admiral, 
cousin of I..ord Hood and of Lord Rridport, entered the Royal 
Navy in 1776. His first engagement was the battle off Ushant 
in 1778, and, soon afterwards transferred to the West Indies, 
he was present, under the command of his cousin Sir Samuel 
Hood, at all the actions which culminated in Rodney’s victory 
of April 1 2th, 1782. After the peace, like many otlier British 
naval officers, he spent some time in France, and on his return 
to England was given the command of a sloop, from which he 
proceeded in succession to various frigates. In the ‘‘ Juno 
his gallant rescue of some shipwrecked seamen won him a 
vote of thanks and a sword of honour from the Jamaica assembly. 
Early in 17Q3 the “ Juno ” went to the Mediterranean under 
Lord Hood, and her captain distinguished himself by an audacious 
feat of coolness and seamanship in extricating his vessel from 
the harbour of Toulon, which he had entered in ignorance of 
Lord Hood’s withdrawal. Soon afterwards he was put in com- 
mand of a frigate squadron for the protection of Levantine 
commerce, and in 1 797 he was given the “ Zealous ” (74), in which 
he was present at Nelson’s unsuccessful attack on Santa C'ruz. 
It was Captain Hood who conducted the negotiations which 
relieved the squadron from the consequences of its failure. 
The part played by the “ Zealous ” at the battle of the Nile 
was brilliant. Her first opponent she put out of action in twelve 
minutes, and, passing on, Hood immediately engaged other 
ships, the “ Guerrier ” being left powerless to fire a shot. When 
Nelson left the coast of Egypt, Hood commanded the blockading 
force off Alexandria and Rosetta. Later he rejoined Nelson 
on the coast of the two Sicilies, receiving for liis services the 
order of St Ferdinand. 

In the “ Venerable ” Hood was present at the action of 
Algesiras and the battle in the Straits of Gibraltar (1801). In 
the Straits his siiip suffered heavily, losing 130 officers and men. 
A year later Captain Hood was employed in Trinidad as a com- 
missioner, and, upon the death of the flag officer commanding 
the Leeward station, he succeeded him as Commodore. Island 
after island fell to him, and soon, outside Martinique, the French 
had scarcely a foothdd in the West Indies. Amongst other 
measures taken by Hood may be mentioned the garrisoning 
of Diamond Rock, which he commissioned as a sloop-of-war 
to blockade the approaches of Martinique (see James, Naval 
History y iii. 245). For these successes he received, amongst 
other rewards, the K.B. In command next of the squadron 
blockading Rochefort, Sir Samuel Hood had a sharp fight, on 
25th September 1805, with a small French squadron which was 
trying to escape. 'Amongst the few casualties on this occasion 
was the Commodore, who lost an arm. Promoted rear-admiral 
a few days after this action, Hood was in 1807 entrusted with the 
operations against Madeira, which he brought to a successful 
inclusion, and a year later went to the with his fiag 

in tlie “ Centaur,” to take part in the war between Russia and 
Sweden. In one of the actions of this war the “ Centaur ” 
and Implacable,” unsupported by tlie Swedish ships (which 
lay to leeward), cut out the Russian 80-gun ship Sevolod ” 
from the enemy’s line and, after a desperate fight, forced her 
to strike. The king of Sweden rewarded the admiral with the 


Grand Cross of the Order of the Sword. Present in the roads of 
Corunna at the re-embarkation of the army of Sir John Moore, 
Hood thence returned to the Mediterranean, where for two 
years he commanded a division of the British fleet. In 1811 
he became vice-admiral. In his last oommand, that of the 
East Indies station, he carried out many salutary reforms, 
especially in matters of discipline and victualling. He died 
at Aiadras, 24th December 1814. A lofty column was raised 
to his memory on a lull near Butleigb, Somersetshire, and in 
Butleigh Church is another memorial, with an inscription 
written by Southey. 

See Naval Chronicle, xvxi. i (the material was furnished by Hood 
himself; it does not go beyond 1806). 

His elder brother. Captain Alexander Hood (1758-1798), 
entered the Royal Navy in 1767, and accompanied (Captain 
Cook in his second voyage round the world. Under Howe and 
Rodney he distinguished himself in the West Indies, and at the 
victory of April 12th, 1782, he was in command of one of Rodney’s 
frigates. Under Sir Samuel Hood he then proceeded to the 
Mona passage, where he captured the French corvette “ C6r^s.” 
With the commander of his prize, the Baron de Peroy, Hood 
became very intimate, and during the peace he paid a long 
visit to France as his late prisoner’s guest. In the early part of 
the Revolutionary war, ill health kept him at home, and it was 
not until 1797 that he went afloat again. His first experience 
was bitter ; his ship, the ” Mars,” was unenviably prominent 
in the mutiny at Spithead. On April 21st, 1798, occurred the 
famous duel of the Mars ” with the “ Hercule,” fought in 
the dusk near the Bee du Raz. The two ships were of equal force, 
but the “ Hercule ” was newly commissioned, and after over 
an hour’s fighting at close quarters she struck her flag, having 
lost over three hundred men. The captain of the “ Mars ” 
was mortally wounded early in the fight, and died as the sword 
of the French captain was being put in his hand. The latter, 
L’Heritier, also died of his wounds. 

See Naval Chronicle, vi. 175; Ralfe, Naval Biographies, iv. 48; 
Jamas, Naval History, and Chevalier, Hist, de la marine fran^aise 
sous la premiere ripublique. 

HOOD, THOMAS (i799- iB45)> British humorist and poet, 
the son of Thomas Hood, bookseller, was bom in London on 
the 23rd of May 1799. “ Next to being a citizen of the world,” 
writes Tliomas Hood in his IJterary Reminiscences ^ " it must 
be the best thing to be bom a citizen of tlie world’s greatest 
city.” On the death of her husband in 1811 Mrs Hood removed 
to Islington, where Thomas Hood had a schoolmaster who 
appreciated his talents, and, as he says, ” made him feel it im- 
possible not to take an interest in learning while he seemed so 
interested in teaching.” Under the care of this “ decayed 
dominie,” whom he has so aflectionately recorded, he earned a 
few guineas — his first literary fee — by revising for tlie press a 
new edition of Paul and Virginia. Admitted soon after into 
the counting-house of a friend of his family, he “ turned his 
stool into a Pegasus on three legs, every foot, of course, being 
a dactyl or a spondee ” ; but the uncongenial profession affected 
his health, which was never strong, and he was transferred to 
the care of liis father’s relations at Dundee. There he led a 
healthy outdoor life, and also became a large and indiscriminate 
reader, and before long contributed humorous and poetical 
articles to the provincial newspapers and magazines. As a proof 
of the seriousness with which he regarded the literary vocation, 
it may be mentioned that he used to write out his poems in printed 
characters, believing that that process best enabled him to under- 
stand his own peculiarities and faults, and probably unconscious 
that Coleridge had recommended some such method of criticism 
when he said he thought ** print settles it.” On his return to 
London in r8i8 he applied himself a.ssiduously to the art of 
ez^aving, in which he acquired a skill that in after years became 
a most valuable assistant to his literary labours, and enabled 
him to illustrate his various humours and fancies by a pro- 
fusion of quaint devices, which not only repeated to the eye 
the impressions of the text, but, by suggesting amusing analogies 
and contrasts, added considerably to the sense and effect of 
the work. 
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In 1821 Mr John Scott, the editor of the Magmdne, 

was killed in a duel, and that periodical passed into the hands 
of some friends of Hood, who proposed to make him sub-editor. 
His installation into this congenial post at once introduced him 
to the best literary society of the time ; and in becoming the 
associate of Charles I^mb, Cary, de Quincey, Allan Cunningham, 
Proctor, Talfourd, Hartley Coleridge, the peasant -poet Clare 
and other contributors to the magazine, he gradually developed 
his own intellectual powers, and enjoyed that happy intercourse 
with superior minds for which his cordial and genial character 
was so well adapted, and which he has described in his best 
manner in several chapters of Hood's Own, He had married 
in 1825, and Odes and Addfesses--h\& first work— was written 
in conjunction with his brother-in-law Mr J. H. Reynolds, the 
friend of Keats. S. T. Coleridge wrote to Charles Lamb averring 
that the book must be his work. The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies (1827) and a dramatic romance, Lamias published 
later, belong to this time. The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies 
was a volume of serious verse, in which Hood showed himself 
a by no means despicable follower of Keats. But he was known 
as a humorist, and the public, which had learned to expect 
jokes from him, rejected this little book almost entirely. There 
was much true poetry in the verse, and much sound sense and 
keen observation in the prose of these works ; but the poetical 
feeling and lyrical facility of the one, and the more solid qualities 
of the other, seemed best employed when they were subservient 
to his rapid wit, and to the ingenious coruscations of his fancy, 
'fhis impression was confirmed by the series of the Comic Annud,, 
dating from 1830, a kind of publication at that time popular, 
which Hood undertook and continued, almost unassisted, for 
several years. Under that somewhat frivolous title he treated 
all the leading events of the day in a fine spirit of caricature, 
entirely free from grossness and vulgarity, without a trait 
of personal malice, and with an under-current of true sympatliy 
and honest purpose that will preserve the.se papers, like the 
sketches of Hogarth, long after the events and manners they 
illustrate have passed from the minds of men. But just as the 
agreeable jester rose into the earnest satirist, one of the most 
striking peculiarities of his style became a more manifest defect. 
The attention of the reader was distracted, and his good taste 
annoyed, by the inces.sant use of puns, of which Hood had written 
in his own vindication : — 

** However critics may take offence, 

A double moaning has double sense.*' 

Now it is true that the critic must be unconscious of .some 
of the .subtlest charms and nicest delicacies of language who 
would exclude from humorous writing all those impressions 
and surprises which depend on the use of the diverse sense 
of words. The history, indeed, of many a word lies hid in 
its equivocal uses ; and it in no way derogates from the dignity 
of the highest poetry to gain strength and variety from the 
ingenious application of the same sounds to different senses, 
any more than from the contrivances of rhythm or the accom- 
paniment of imitative sounds. But when this habit becomes 
the characteristic of any wit, it is impossible to prevent it 
from degenerating into occasional buffoonery, and from supplying 
a cheap and ready resourc'e, whenever the true vein of humour 
becomes thin or rare. Artists have been known to use the 
left hand in the hope of checking the fatal facility which practice 
had conferred on the right ; and if Hood had been able to 
place under some restraint the curious and complex machinery 
of words and syllables which his fancy was incessantly pro- 
ducing, his style would have been a great gainer, and much real 
earnestness of object, which now lies confused by the brilliant 
kaleidoscope of language, would have remained definite and clear. 
He was probably not unconscious of this danger ; for, as he gained 
experience as a writer, his diction became more simple, and his 
luicrous illustrations less frequent. In another annual called 
the Gem appeared the poem on the story of “ Eugene Aram,” 
which first manifested the full extent of that poetical vigour 
which seemed to advance just in proportion as his physical 
health declined. He started a magazine in his own name. 
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for which he secured the assistance of many literary men of 
reputation and authority, but which was mainly sustained 
by his own intellectual activity. From a sick-bed, from which 
he never rose, he ccmducted this work with surprising energy, 
and there composed those poems, too lew in number, but im- 
mortal in the English language, such as the “ Song of the Shirt ” 
(which appeared anonymously in the Christmas number of 
Punch, 1843), the “Bridge of Siglis” and the “Song of the 
Labourer,” which seized the deep human interests of the time, 
and transpOTted them from the ground of social philosophy 
into the loftier domain of the imagination. They are no clamor- 
ous expressions of anger at the discrepancies and contrasts 
of humanity, but plain, solemn pictures of conditions of life, 
which neither the politician nor the moralist can deny to exist, 
and which they are imperatively called upon to remedy . Woman, 
in her wasted life, in her hurried death, here stands appealing 
to the society that degrades her, with a combination of eloquence 
and poetry, of forms of art at once instantaneous and permanent, 
and with great metrical energy and variety. 

Hood was associated with the Athettaeum, started in 1828 
by J. Silk Buckingham, and he was a regular contributor for 
the rest of his life. Prolonged illne.ss brought on straitened 
circumstances ; and application was made to Sir Robert Peel 
to place Hood’s name on the pension list with which the British 
state so moderately rewards the national services of literary 
men. This was done without delay, imd the pension was con- 
tinued to his wife and family after his death, which occurred 
on the 3rd of May 1845. Nine years after a monument, raised 
by public subscription, in the cemetery of Kcnsal Green, was 
inaugurated by Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton) with a 
concourse of spectators that showed how well the memory 
of the poet stood the test of time. Artisans came from a great 
distance to view and honour the image of the popular writer 
wliose best efforts had been dedicated to tlie cause and the 
sufferings of the workers of the world ; and literary men of all 
opinions gathered round the grave of one of their brethren 
whose writings were at once the delight of every boy and the 
instruction of every man who read them. Happy the humorist 
whose works and life are an illustration of the great moral truth 
that the sense of humour is the just balance of all the facultie.s 
of man, the best security against the pride of knowledge and 
the conceits of the imagination, the strongest ind\icement 
to submit with a wise and pious patience to the vicis.situdes of 
human existence. This was the lesson that Thomas Hood left 
behind him. (H.) 

B1BLIOGKA.PHY. — ^The list of Hood's separately published works is 
as follows : Odes and Addresses to Gy eat People (1^(25) ; WhUns and 
Oddities (two scries, 182b and 1827) ; The Plea of the Midsummer 
Pairies^ Hero and Leandery Lyons the Centaur and other Poems (1827), 
his only collection of serious verse ; The Dream of Euuene Aram, the 
Murderer (1831) ; Tylney Hall, a novel (3 vols., 1834) ; The Comic 
Annual (1830-1842) ; Hood's Own ; or, Laughter from Year to Y'ear 
(1838, second series, ; Up the Rhine (1840) ; Hood's Magazine 
and Comic MisetUanv (1844-1848J ; National Tales (2 vols., i837),a 
collection of short novelettes ; whimsicalities (1844), with illustra- 
tions from Leech's designs ; and many • ontributions to contem])f>- 
rary periodicals. 

The chief sources of his biograpliy are : Memorials of Thomas 
Hood, collected, arranged and edited by his daughter (i860) ; his 
" Literary l^eminiscc;nccs *' in Hood's Own ; Alexander Elliot, Hood 
in Scotland (1885). See also the memoir of Hood's friend C. W. Dilke, 
by his grandson Sir Charles l^ilkc, prefixed to Papers of a Critic ; and 
M. H. Spiolmann's History of Punch. There is an excdlent edition of 
the Poems of Thomas Hood (2 voLs., 1897), with a biographical intro- 
duction of great interest by Canon Alfred Ainger. 

HOOD» TOM (1835-1874), English humorist, son of the p>oet 
Thomas Hood, was bom at Lake House, Wanstead, Essex, 
on the i9tli of January 1835. After attending University College 
School and Louth (Jrammar School he entered J*eml)roke College, 
Oxford, in 1853, where he passed all the examinations for the 
degree of B.A., but did not graduate. At Oxford he wrote his 
Farewell to the Swallows (1853) and Pen and Pencil Pictures 
(1857). Ho began to write for the Liskeard (kizelle in 1856, and 
edited that paper in 1858-1859. He then obtained a position in 
the War Office, which he filled for five years, leaving in 1865 
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to become editor of Fun^ the comic paper, which became very 
popular under his direction. In 1867 he first issued Tam Hood's 
Comic Annual. In 1861 had appeared The Daughters of King 
Baker y and other Poems, after which he published in conjunction 
with his sister, Frances Preeling Broderip, a number of amusing 
books for children. His serious novels, of which Captain Masters s 
Children (1865) is the best, were not so successful. Hood drew 
with considerable facility, among his illustrations being those 
of several of his father's comic verses. In private life his geniality 
and sincere friendliness secured him the affection and esteem of a 
wide circle of acquaintance. He died on the 20th of November 
1874. 

A memoir by his sister, F. F. Broderip, is prefixed to the edition 
of his poems published in 1877. 

HOOD OF AVALON, ARTHUR WILUAM ACLAND HOOD, 

Baron (1824-1901), English admiral, bom on the 14th of July 
1824, was the younger son of Sir Alexander Hood of St Andries, 
Somerset, 2nd baronet, and grandson of Captain Alexander 
Hood, R.N., who, when in command of the “ Mars," fell in 
action with the P'rench 74-gun ship ‘‘ Hercule/' 21st of April 
1798. At the age of twelve Hood entered the navy, and whilst 
stiU a boy saw active service on the north coast of Spain, and 
afterwards on the coast of Syria. After passing through the 
established course of gunnery on board the “ Excellent " in 
1844-1845, he went out to the Cape of Good Hope as gunnery 
mate of the “ President," the flagship of Rear-Admiral Dacres, 
by whom, on the 9th of January 1846, he was promoted to be 
lieutenant. As gunnery lieutenant he continued in the “ Presi- 
dent " till 1849 ; and in the following year he was appointed 
to the " Arethusa " frigate, then commissioned for the Medi- 
terranean by Captain Symonds, afterwards the well-known 
admiral of the fleet. The outbreak of the Russian war made 
the commission a very long one ; and on the 27th of November 

1854 Hood was promoted to be commander in recognition 
of his service with the naval brigade before Sebastopol. In 

1855 he married Panny Henrietta, daughter of Sir C, b\ Maclean. 
In 1856 he commissioned the “ Acorn " brig for the China 
station, and arrived in time to take part in the destruction 
of the junks in Patshan creek on the ist of June 1857, and 
in the capture of Canton in the following December, for which, 
in February 1858, he received a post -captain’s commission. 
From 1862 to 1866 he commanded the “ Py lades ” on the 
North American station, and was then appointed to the command 
of the “ Excellent " and the government of the Royal Naval 
College at Portsmouth. This was essentially a gunnery appoint- 
ment, and on the expiration of three years Hood was made 
Director of Naval Ordnani'e. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with the routine work of the office and the established armament 
of the navy, but he had not the power of adapting himself 
to the changes which were being called for, and still less of 
initiating them ; so that during hi.s period of office the armament 
of the ships remained sadly behind the general advance. In 
June 1874 he was appointed to the command of the “ Monarch " 
in the Channel Pleet, from which he was relieved in March 
1876 by his promotion to flag rank. P>om 1877 to 1879 he was 
a jvmior lord of the Admiralty, and from 1880 to 1882 he com- 
manded the Channel Fleet, becoming vice-admiral on 23rd 
July 1880. In June 1885 he was appointed first sea lord of the 
Admiralty. The intense conser\'atism of his character, however, 
and his antagonistic attitude towards eveiy'^ change, regardless 
of whether it \jfas necessary or not, had much to do with the 
alarming state of the navy towards 1889. In that year, on 
attaining the age of sixty-five, he was placed on the retired 
list and resigned his post at the Admiralty. After two years 
of continued ill-health, he died on the 15th of November 1901, 
and was buried at Butleigh on the 23rd. He had been promoted 
to the rank of admiral on the 18th of January 1886 ; was made 
K.(\B. in December 1885 ; G.C.B. in September 1889 ; and in 
P’ebruary 1892 was raised to the peerage as Lord Plood of 
Avalon, but on his death the title became extinct, (j. K. L.) 

HOOD, a covering for the head. The word is in O. Eng. hod, 
cognate with Dutch hoed and Ger. Hut, hat, both masculine ; 


“ hood " and “ hat " are distantly related ; they may be con- 
nected with the feminine hoed or Hut, meaning charge, care, 
Eng. “ heed." Some form of hood as a loose covering easily 
drawn on or off the head has formed a natural part of outdoor 
costume both for men and women at all times and in all quarters 
of the globe where climatic conditions called for it. In the 
middle ages and later both men and women are found wearing 
it, but with njen it tended to be superseded by the hat before 
it became merely an occasional and additional head-covering 
in time of bad weather or in particularly rigorous climates. 
For illustrations and examples of the hood as worn by men and 
women in medieval and later times see the article Costume ; 
for the hood or cowl as part of the dress of a religious see Cowl, 
and as forming a distinctive mark of degree in academic costume 
see Robes. The word is applied to many objects resembling 
a hood in function or shape, such as a folding cover for a carriage 
to protect the occupants from rain or wind, the belled covering 
for the head of a hawk trained for falconry, the endmost planks 
in a ship’s bottom at bow or stem, and, in botany and zoology, 
certain parts of a flower or of the neck of an animal which in 
arrangement of structure or of colour recall this article of dress. 

In architecture a “ hood-mould ” is a projecting moulding 
carried outside the arch of a door or window ; it is weathered 
underneath, and when continued horizontally is better known 
as a dripstone. The ends of the hood-mould are generally stopped 
on a corbel, plain or carved with heads in European churches, 
but in those of central Syria terminating in scrolls. Although 
in its origin the object of the projecting and weathered hood- 
mould was to protect the face of the wall below from rain, 
it gives more importance to, and cmpha.si2es, the arch-moulds, 
so that it is often employed decoratively inside churches. 

The suffix “-hood,” like the cognate “-Iicad,” was originally a 
substantive meaning rank, sbitus or (juality, and was constantly used 
in combination with other substantives ; cf. in O. Eng. cild-hod, child- 
hood ; later it ceased to l>e used separately and Ixxamc a mere suffix 
denoting condition added to adjectives ; cf. “ falsehood, “ as well as 
to substantives. 

HOOFT, PIETER CORNEUSSEN (1581 1647), Dutch poet 
and historian, was bom at Amsterdam on the i6th of March 
1581. His father was one of the leading citizens of Holland, 
both in politics and in the patronage of letters, and for some 
time burgomaster of Amsterdam. As early as 1598 the young 
man was made a member of the chamber of rhetoric In Liefde 
hloeiende, and produced before that body his tragedy of Achilles 
and Polyxena, not printed until 1614. In June 1598 he left 
Holland and proceeded to Paris, where on the loth of April 

1599 he saw tlie body of Gabrielle d'Estrees lying in state. He 
went a few months later to Venice, Florence and Rome, and in 

1600 to Naples. During his Italian sojourn he made a deep 
and fruitful study of the best literature of Italy. Jn July 1600 
he sent home to the In Liefde bloeiende a very fine letter in verse, 
expressing his aspirations for the development of Dutch poetry. 
He returned through Germany, and after an absence of three 
years and a half found himself in Amsterdam again on the 8th 
of May 1601. In 1602 he brought out his second tragedy, 
Theseus and Ariadne, printed at Amsterdam in 1614. In 1605 
he completed his beautiful pastoral drama Granida, not published 
until 1615. He studied law and history at Leiden from 1606 
to 1609, and in June of the latter year received from I’rince 
Maurice of Orange the appointment of steward of Muiden, 
bailiff of Gooiland, and lord of Weesp, a joint office of great 
emolument. He occupied himself with repairing and adorning 
the decayed castle of Muiden, which was his residence during 
the remainder of his life. , There he entertained the poet Vondel, 
the scholar Barlaeus,^ Constantin Huygens, Vossins, Laurens 
Reael and others. Hooft had been a suitor for the hand of 
Anna Rocmer Visscher, and after the death of Roemer Visscher 
both the sisters visited Muiden. Anna’s sympathies were in 
time diverted to the school of Jacob Cats, but Marie Tesselschadc 
maintained close ties with Hooft, who revised her translation 
of Tasso. In August 1610 he married Cliristina van Erp, an 

^ Kaspar van Baerle (1584-1648), professor of rhetoric at 
Amslci'dam, and famous as a Latin poet. 
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accomplished lady who died in 1623, and four years later he 
married Eleonora HellemansLi In 1612 Hooft produced his 
national tragedy of Geeraerdt van Velzen (pr. 1613), a story of 
the reign of Count Floris V. In 1614 was performed at Coster’s 
academy Hooft’s comedy of Ware-nar, an adaptation of the 
Aultdaria of Plautus, first printed in 1617. In 1616 he wrote 
another tragedy, Baeto, or the Origin of the Dutch, not printed 
until 1626. It was in i6i8 that he abandoned poetry for history, 
and in 1626 he published the first of his great prose works, the 
History of Henry the Great (Henry IV. of France). His next 
production was his Miseries of the Princes of the House of Medici 
(Amsterdam, 1638). In 1642 he published at Amsterdam a 
folio comprising the first twenty books of his Dutch History, 
embracing the period from 1555 to 1585, a magnificent per- 
formance, to the perfecting of which he had given fifteen years 
of labour. The seven concluding books were published posthum- 
ously in 1654. His idea of history was gained from Tacitus, 
whose works he translated. Hooft died on a visit to the Hague, 
whither he had gone to attend the funeral of Prince Frederick 
Henry, on the 2ist of May 1647, and was buried in the New 
Church at Amsterdam. 

Hooft is one of the most brilliant figures that adorn Dutch 
literature at its best period. He was the first writer to introduce 
a modern and European tone into belles lettres, and the first 
to refresh the sources of native thought from the springs of 
antique and Renaissance poetry. His lyrics and his pastoral 
of Granida are strongly marked by the influence of Tasso and 
Sannazaro ; his later tragedies belong more exactly to the 
familiar tone of his native country. But high as Hooft stands 
among the Dutch poets, he stands higher — he holds perhaps the 
highest place — among writers of Dutch prose. His historical 
style has won the warmest eulogy from so temperate a critic 
as Motley, and his letters are the most charming ever published 
in the Dutch language. After Vondcl, he may on the whole 
be considered the most considerable author that Holland has 
produced. 

Hooft's poetical and dramatic works were collected in two volumes 
(1871, 1875) by P. Leendertz. His letters were edited by B, Huyde- 
coper (Leiden, 1738) and by van Vlotcn (Leiden, 4 vols., 1855). The 
best original account of Hooft is given by G. Brandt in his Leven van 
P. C. Hooft (1677), and his funeral address (1647), edited together by 
J. C. Matthes (Groningen, 1874). There is an account of the Muiden 
circle in Edmund (iosse's Literatures of Northern Europe. Many 
editions exist of his prose works. 

HOOGSTRATEN, SAMUEL DIRKSZ VAN, Dutch painter, 
was bom, it is said, in 1627 at the Hague, and died at Dort 
on the 19th of October 1678. This artist, who was first a pupil 
of his father, lived at the Hague and at Dort till about 1640, 
when on the death of Dirk Hoogstraten he changed his residence 
to Amsterdam and entered the school of Rembrandt. A short 
time afterwards he started as a master and painter of portraits, 
set out on a round of travels which took him (1651) to Vienna, 
Rome and London, and finally retired to Dort, where he married 
in 1656, and held an appointment as “ provost of the mint.” 
Hoogstraten’s works are scarce ; but a sufficient number of 
them has been preserved to show that he strove to imitate 
different styles at different times. In a portrait dated 1645 
in the Lichtenstein collection at Vienna he imitates Rembrandt ; 
and he continues in this vein as late as 1653, when he produced 
that wonderful figure of a Jew looking out of a casement, which 
is one of the most characteristic examples of his manner in the 
Belvedere at Vienna. A view of the Vienna Hof burg, dated 
1652, in the same gallery displays his skill as a painter of archi- 
tecture, whilst in a piece at the Hague representing a Lady 
Reading a letter as she crosses a Courtyard, or a Lady Consulting 
a Doctor, in the Van der Hoop Museum at Amsterdam, he 
imitates de Hooch. One of his latest works is a portrait of 
Mathys van den Ilrouck, dated 1670, in the gallery of Amsterdam. 
The scarcity of Hoogstraten’s pictures is probably due to his 
versatility. Besides directing a mint, he devoted some time 
to literary labours, wrote a book on the theory of painting 
(1678) and composed sonnets and a tragedy. We are indebted 
to him for some of the familiar sayings of Rembrandt. He 


was an etcher too, and some of his plates are still pre- 
served. His portrait, engraved by himself at the age of fifty, 
still exists. ^ 

HOOK, JAMES CLARKE (1819-1907), English painter, was 
bom in London on the 21st of November 1819. His father, 
Jam^ Hook, a Northumbrian by descent, Judge Arbitrator 
of Sierra Leone, married the second daughter of Dr Adam 
Clarke, the commentator on the Bible, who gave to the painter 
his second name. Young Hook’s first taste of the sea was on 
board the Berwick smacks which took him on his way to Woolcr. 
He drew with rare facility, and determined to become an artist ; 
and accordingly, without any supervision, he .set to work for 
more than a year in the sculpture galleries of the British Museum. 
In 1836 he was admitted a student of the Royal Academy, 
where he worked for three years, and elsewhere learned a good 
deal of the scientific technique of painting from a nephew of 
Opie. His first picture, called “ The Hard Task,” was exhibited 
represented a girl helping her sister with a lesson. 
Unusual facility in portraiture and a desire to earn his own 
living took the student into Ireland to paint likenesses of the 
Waterford family and others ; here he produced landscapes of 
the Vale of Avoca, and much developed his taste for pastoral 
art ; later, he was similarly engaged in Kent and Somersetshire. 
In 1842 his second exhibited work was a portrait of ” Master 
J. Finch Smith ” : in this year he gained silver medals at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1843 was one of the competitors 
in the exhibition of cartoons in Westminster Hall, with a jo 
by 7 ft. de.sign of “ Satan in Paradise.” In 1844 the Academy 
contained a picture of a kind with which his name was long 
associated, an illustration of the Decameron, called “ Pamphilius 
relating his Story,” a meadow scene in bright light, with 
sumptuous ladies, richly clad, reclining on the grass. The British 
Institution, 1844 and 1845, set forth two of Hook’s idylls, subjects 
taken from Shakespeare and Bums, which, with the above, 
showed him to be cultivating those veins of romantic sentiment 
and the picturesque which were then in vogue, but in a character- 
istically fresh and vigorous manner. ” The Song of Olden 
Times ” (Royal Academy, 1845) niarked the artist’s future path 
distinctly in most technical respects. It was in this year Hook 
won the Academy gold medal for an oil picture of ” The Finding 
the Body of Harold.” The travelling studentship in painting 
was awarded to him for “ Rizpah watching the Dead Sons of 
Saul ” in 1846 ; and he went for three years to Italy, having 
married Miss Rosalie Burton before he left England. Hook 
passed through Paris, worked diligently for some time in the 
Louvre, traversed Switzerland, and, though he stayed only 
part of three years in Italy, gained much from studies of Titian, 
Tintoret, Carpaccio, Mansueti and other Venetians. Their 
influence thenceforth dominated the coloration of his pictures, 
and enabled him to apply the principles to which they had 
attained to the representation (as Bonington before him had 
done) of romantic subjects and to those English themes of the 
land and sea with which the name of the artist is inseparably 
associated. “A Dream of Ancient Venice” (R.A., 1848) — 
the first fruit of these Italian studies “ Bayard of Brescia” 
(R.A., 1849), “Venice ” (B.I., 1849) other works a.s.sured 
for Hook the Associateship of the Royal Academy in 1851. 
Soon afterwards an incomparable series of English subjects was 
begun, in many pastorals and fine and brilliant idylls of the sea 
and rocks. “A Rest by the Wayside” and ^^A Few Minutes 
to Wait before Twelve o’clock ” proved his title to appear, 
in 1854, as a new and original painter. After these came 
‘^A Signal on the Horizon” (1857), “ A Widow’s .Son going to 
Sea,” “The Ship-boy’s Letter,” “Children’s Children are the 
Crown of Old Men,” “ A Coast-boy gathering Eggs,” a scene 
at Lundy ; the perfect “ Luff, Boy ! ” (1859), about which 
Ru.skin broke into a dithyrambic chant, “ The Brook,” “ Stand 
Clear I ” “ O Well for the Fisherman’s Boy ! ” (i86o), “ Leaving 
Cornwall for the Whitby Fishing,” “ Sea Urchins,” and a .score 
more as fine as these. The artist was elecled a full Academician 
on the 6th of March i860, in the place of James Ward. He died 
on the J4th of April 1907. 
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See A. H. Palmer, J. C. Hook, R.A./^ PoHfolio ; F. G. 

Stephens, “ J. C. Hook, Royal Academician ; Hw and Work,” 
Art Annual (London, 1088) ; P. G. Hamerton, Etching and Etchers 
(London, 1877). 

HOOK, THEODORK EDWARD (1788-1841), English author, 
was bom in London on the 22nd of ^ptember 1788. He spent 
a year at Harrow, and subsequently matriculated at Oxford, 
but he never actually resided at the university. His father, 
James Hook (1746-1827), the composer of numerous popular 
songs, took great delight in exhibiting the boy’s extraordinary 
musical and metrical gifts, and the precocious Theodore became 

the little pet lion of the green room.” At the age of sixteen, 
in conjunction with his father, he scored a dramatic success 
with The Soldier's Return, a comic opera, and this he rapidly 
followed up with a series of over a dozen sparkling ventures, 
the instant popularity of which was hardly dependent on the 
inimitable acting of John Liston and Cliarles Mathews. But Hook 
gave himself up for .some ten of tlie best years of his life to the 
pleasures of the town, winning a foremost place in the world of 
fashion by his matchless powers of improvisation and mimicry, 
and startling the public by the audacity of his practical jokes. 
His unique gift of improvising the words and the music of songs 
eventually charmed the prince Regent into a declaration that 
“ something must be done for Hook.” The prince was as good 
as his word, and Hook, in spite of a total ignorance of accounts, 
was appointed accountant-general and treasurer of the Mauritius 
with a salary of £2000 a year. For five delightful years he 
was the life and soul of the island, but in 18x7, a serious deficiency 
having been discovered in the treasury ac.counts, he was arrested 
and brought to England on a criminal charge. A sura of about 
£12,000 had been abstracted by a deputy oHicial, and for this 
amount Hook was held responsible. 

During the tardy scrutiny of the audit board he lived obscurely 
and maintained himself by writingfor magazines and newspapers. 
In 1820 he launched the newspaper John Bull, the champion of 
high Toryism and the virulent detractor of Queen Caroline. 
Witty, incisive criticism and pitiless invective secured it a large 
circulation, and from this source alone Hook derived, for the 
first year at least, an income of £2000. He was, however, 
arrested for the second time on account of his debt to the state, 
which lie made no effort to defray. In a sponging-house, where 
he was confined for two years, he wrote the nine volumes of stories 
afterwards collected under the title of Sayings and Doings 
(1826-1829). In the rwnaining twenty- three years of his life 
he poured forth 110 fewer than thirty-eight volumes, besides 
numberless articles, squibs and sketches. His novels arc not 
works of enduring interest, but they are saved from mediocrity 
by frequent passages of racy narrative and vivid portraiture. 
The best are Maxwell (1830), Uwe and Pride (1833), the autobio- 
graphic Cilberi Gwrnry (1836), Jack Brag (1837), Gurney Married 
(1S38), and Peregrine Biince (1842). Incessant work had already 
begun to tell on liis health, whetv Hook returned to his old social 
liabits, and a prolonged attempt to combine industry and dissipa- 
tion resulted in the confession tliat he was “done up in purse, 
in mind and in body too at last.” He died on the 24th of August 
1841. Ilis writings in great part are of a purely ephemeral 
character ; and the greatest triumphs of the improvisatore 
may be said to have been writ in wine. Putting aside, however, 
his claim to literary greatness. Hook will be remembered as one 
of the most brilliant, genial and original figures of Georgian 
times. 

Soc the Rev-. R. H. D. Barham’s Life and Remains of Hook (3rd ed., 
1877) ; and an article by J. G. I>ockhart in the Quarterly Review 
(May 1843). 

HOOK, WALTER FARQUHAR (1798-1875), English divine, 
nepliew of the witty Theodore, was born in London on the 13th 
of March 171)8. Educated at Tiverton and Winchester, he 
graduated at Oxford (Christ Church) in 1821, and after holding 
an incumbency in Coventry, 1829-1837, and in Leeds, 1837- 
1859, was nominated dean of Cliichcster by Lord Derby. He 
received the degree of D.D. in 1837. His friendship towards 
the TYactarians exposed him to considerable persecution, but 
his simple manly character and zealous devotion to parochial 


nvork ghined him tiie support of widely divergent classes. His 
stay in Leeds was maiiced by vigorous and far-reaching church 
extension, and his views on education were far in advance of 
his time. Among his many writings are An Ecclesiastical 
Bio^aphy, conUdnmg the Lives of Ancient Fathers and Modern 
Dwines (8 vols., 1845-1852), A Church Dictionafy, The Means 
of Rettdering more Effectual the Education of the People, 
The Cross of Christ (1873), The Church and its Ordinances 
{sermons, 4 vols., 1876), and Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury (12 vols., 1860-1876). He died on the 20th of October 
i87S. 

See Life and Letters of Dean Hook, by his son-in-law, W. R. W. 
Stephens (2 vols., 1878). 

HOOKAH (the English spelling of the Persian and Hindustani 
huqqu, an adaptation of the Arabic kuqqah, a vase or casket, 
and by transference a pipe for smoking, probably derived from 
the Arabic huqq, a hollow place), a pipe with a long flexible 
tube attached to a la^e bowl containing water, often scented, 
and resting upon a tripod or stand. The smoke of the tobaccx) 
is made to pass through the water in the bowl, and is thus cooled 
before reaching the smoker. The narghile of India is in principle 
the same as tliat of the hookah ; the word is derived from nargil, 
an Indian name for the coco-nut tree, as when the narghile 
was first made the water was placed in a coco-nut. This re- 
ceptacle is now often made of porcelain, glass or metal. In 
thi hubhle-hubble the pipe is so contrived that the water in 
the bowl makes a bubbling noise while the pipe is being 
smoked. This pipe is common in India, Egypt and the East 
generally. 

HOOKE, ROBERT '(X635-1703), English eKpcrimental 
philosopher, was bom on the i8th of July 1635 at Freshwater, 
in the Isle of Wight, where his father, John Hooke, was minister 
of the parish. After working for a short time with Sir Peter 
Lely, he went to Westminster school ; and in 1653 he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, as servitor. After 1655 he was employed 
and patronized by the Hon. Robert Boyle, who turned his skill 
to account in the construction of his air-pump. On the 12th 
of November 1662 he was appointed curator of experiments 
to the Royal Society, of which he was elected a fellow in 1663, 
and filled the office during the remainder of his life. In 1664 
Sir John Cutler instituted for his benefit a meclianical lectureship 
of £50 a year, and in the following year he was nominated 
professor of geometry in Gresham College, where he subsequently 
resided. After the Great Fire of 1666 lie constructed a model 
for the rebuilding of the city, which was highly approved, although 
the design of Sir C. Wren was preferred. During the progi’ess 
of the works, however, he acted as surveyor, and accumulated 
in that lucrative employment a sum of several thousand pounds, 
discovered after his death in an old iron chest, which had 
evidently lain unopened for above thirty years. He fulfilled 
the duties of secretary to the Royal Society during five years 
after the death of Henry Oldenburg in 1677, publishing in 1681- 
1682 the papers read before that body under the title of Philo- 
sophical Collections, A protracted controversy with Joliann 
Hevelius, in which Hooke urged the advantages of telescopic 
over plain sights, brought him little but discredit. His reasons 
were good ; but his offensive style of argument rendered them 
unpalatable and himself unpopular. Many circumstances 
concurred to embitter the latter years of his life. The death, 
in 1687, of his niece, Mrs Grace Hooke, who had lived with him 
for many years, caused hLn deep affliction ; a law-suit with Sir 
John CuUer about his salary (decided, however, in his favour 
m 1696) occasioned liim prolonged anxiet >' ; and the repeated 
anticipation of his discoveries inspired him with a morbid 
jealousy. Marks of public respect were not indeed wanting to 
him. A degree of M.D. was conferred on him at Doctors’ 
Commons in 1691, and the Royal Society made him, in 1696, 
a grant to enable him to complete his philosophical inventions. 
While engaged on this task he died, worn out with disease, 
on the 3td of March 1703 in London, and was buried in St 
Helen's ('hurch, Bishopsgate Street. 

In personal oppearai^e Hooke made but a sorry show. His 
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figure was crooked, his limbs shrunken ; his hair hung in dis- 
hevelled locks over his haggard countenance. His temper was 
irritable, his habits penurious and solitary. He was, however, 
blameless in morals and reverent in religion. His scientific 
achievements would probably have been more striking if they 
had been less varied. He originated much, but perfected 
little. His optical investigations led him to adopt in an imperfect 
form the undulatory theory of light, to anticipate the doctrine 
of interference, and to observe, independently of though sub- 
sequently to F. M. Grimaldi (161&-1663), the phenomenon of 
diffraction. He was the first to state clearly that the motions 
of the heavenly bodies must be regarded as a mechanical problem , 
and he approached in a remarkable manner the discovery of 
universal gravitation. He invented the wheel barometer, 
discussed the application of barometrical indications to meteoro- 
logical forecasting, suggested a system of optical telegraphy, 
anticipated E. F. F. Chladni’s experiment of strewing a vibrating 
bell with flour, investigated the nature of sound and the function 
of the air in respiration and combustion, and originated the 
idea of using the pendulum as a measure of gravity. He is 
credited with the invention of the anchor escapement for clocks, 
and also with the application of spiral springs to the balances 
of watches, together with the explanation of their action by 
the principle Ut tensio sic vis (1676). 

His principal writings are Micrographia (1^664) ; Lectioncs Cutler- 
ianae (1674-167^) ; and Posthumous Works, containing a sketch 
of his “ Pl^osophical Algebra," published by R. Walk'r in 1705. 

HOOKER, JOSEPH (1814-1879), American general, was born 
in Hadley, Massachusetts, on the 13th of November 1814. 
He was educated at the military academy at West Point (1833* 
1837), and on graduating entered the 1st U.S. Artillery. In the 
war with Mexico (1846 48) he served as a staff officer, and n>se 
by successive brevets for meritorious services to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. In 1853 he left the service and bought a large 
farm near Sonoma, Cal., which he managed successfully till 
1858, when he was made superintendent of milituiy roads in 
Oregon. Upon the opening of hostilities in the Civil War of 
1861-65, he sacrificed his fine estate and offered his sword to the 
Federal Government. He was commissioned brigadier-general 
of volunteers on the 17th of May 1861 and major-general 
on the 5th of May 1862. Tlie engagement of Williamsburg 
(May 5th) broiiglit him and his subordinate Hancock into 
prominence, and Hooker received the soubriquet of Fighting 
Joe.^' He was engaged at the battle of Fair Oaks, and did 
splendid service to tlic Union army during the “ Seven Days.'’ 
Tn the campaign of Northern Virginia, under General l^ipe 
(August 1862), he led his division with fiery energy at llristoc 
Station, Manassas and Chantilly. Tn the Maryland campaign 
(September) he was at the head of the I. corps. Army of the 
Potomac, forced the defile of South Mountain and opened the 
way for the advance of the army. The I. corps opened the great 
battle of the Antietam, and sustained a sanguinary fight with the 
Confederates under Stonewall Jackson. Hooker himself was 
severely wounded. He was commissioned brigadier-general 
in the United States army on the 20th of September 1862, and 
in the battle of Fredericksburg {q.v.)j under Burnside, he com- 
manded the centre grand division (III. and V. corps). He had 
protested against the useless slaughter of his men on that 
disastrous field, and when Burnside resigned the command 
Hooker succeeded him. The new leader effected a much-needed 
re-organization in the army, which had fought many battles 
without success. In this task, as in subordinate commands 
in battle, Hooker was excelled by few. But his grave defects 
as a commandcr-in-chicf were soon to be obvious. By a well- 
planned and well-executed flanking movement, he placed himself 
on the enemy’s flank, but at the decisive moment he checked 
the advance of his troops. Lee turned upon him, Jackson 
surprised and destroyed a whole army corps, and the battle of 
Chanceflorsville (see Wilderness), in which Hooker was himself 
disabled, ended in a retreat to the old position. Yet Hooker 
had not entirely forfeited the confidence of his men, to whom 
he was still “ Fighting Joe.” The second advance of Lee into 
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Union territory, which led to the battle of Gettysbuig, was 
strenuously resisted by Hooker, who would have inflicted a 
heavy blow on I^ee’s scattered forces had he not been condemned 
to inaction by orders from Washington. Even then Hooker 
followed the Confederates a day only behind them, until, finding 
himself distrusted and forbidden to control the movem< nts 01 
troops within the sphere of operations, he resigned the command 
on the eve of the battle (June 28, 1863). Faults of temper 
and an excessive sense of responsibility made his a)ntinued 
occupation of the command impossible, but when after a signal 
defeat Rosecrans was besieged in Chattanooga, and Grant 
with all the forces of the We.sl was hurried to the rescue, two 
corps of the Army of the Potomac: were sent over by rail, and 
Hooker, who was at least one of the finest fighting generals 
of the service, went with them in command. He fought and won 
the ” Battle above the (loiids ” on Lookout Mountain which 
cleared the way for the cTowning victory of the army of the 
Cumberland on Missionary Ridge (see Chattanooga). And in 
command of the same corps (consolidated as the XX. corps) 
he took part in all the battles and combats of the Atlanta 
campaign of 1864. When General McPherson was killed before 
Atlanta, the command of Grant’s old Army of the I’ennessee 
fell vat:ant. Hooker, who, though only a corps cx)mmander, 
was senior to the other army commanders, Thomas and Schofield, 
was normally entitled to receive it, but General Sherman feared 
to commit a w^hole army to the guidance of a man of Hooker’s 
peculiar temperament, and the place was given to Howard. 
Hooker thereuiwn left the army. He was commissioned brevet- 
major-general in the United States army on the 13th of March 
1865, and retired from active service with the full rank of major- 
general on the 15th of October 1868, in conse<|uenf:e of a 
paralytic seizure. The last years of his life were passed in the 
neighbourhood of New York. He died at Garden City, Long 
I.sland, on the 31st of October 1879. 

HOOKER, SIR JOSEPH DALTON (1817- ), English 

botanist and traveller, second son of the famous botanist Sir 
W. J. Hooker, was lx>rn on the 30th of June 1817, ut Halesworth, 
Suffolk. He was educated at Glasgow University, and almost 
immediately after taking his M.l>. degree there in 1839 joined 
Sir James Ross’s Antarctic expedition, receiving a commission 
as assistant-surgeon im the “ Erebus.” I he botanical fruits of the 
three years he thus S]x?nt in the Southern Seas were the Flora 
Antarctica^ Flora Novae Zelandiae and Flora Tusmanica, which 
he published on his return. His next expedition w'as to the 
northern frontiers of India (1847-1851), and the expenses in 
this case also were partially defrayed l)y the fjovernnient. The 
party hail its full share of adventure. Hooker and his friend 
Dr (’ampbell were detained in j)ri.son for some time by the raja of 
Sikkim, but nevertheless they were able to bring back important 
results, both geographical and botanicjil. Their survey of 
hitherto unexplored regions was publislied by the Calcutta 
M'rigonometrical Survey Office, and their botanical observ'ations 
formed the basis of elaborate works on the rhododendrons 
of the Sikkim Himalaya and on the flora of India. Among 
other journeys undertaken by Hooker may be mentioned those 
to Palestine (i860), Morocco (1871), and the United States 
(1877), all yielding valuable scientific information. In the midst 
of all this travelling in foreign countries he quickly built up for 
himself a high scientific rejintation at home. In 1855 he was 
appointed assistant-director of Kew Gardens, and in 1865 he 
succeeded his father a.s full director, holding the post for twenty 
years. At the early age of thirty he was elected a fellow of the 
RoytU Society, and in 1873 he was chosen its president ; he 
received three of its medals — a Royal in 1854, the ( opley in 
1887 and the Darwin in 1892. He acted as president of the 
British Association at its Norw'irh meeting r f 1868, when his 
address was remarkable for its championship of Darwinian 
theories. Of Darwin, indeed, he was an early friend and sup- 
porter : it w'as he who, w'ith Lyell, first induced Darwin to 
make his view's public, and the author of The Origin of Species 
has recorded his indebtedne.ss to Hooker’s wide knowledge and 
balanced judgment. Sir Joseph Hooker is the author of numerous 
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scientific papers and monographs, and his larger books include, 
in addition to those already mentioned, a standard Student*s 
Flora of the British Isles and a monumental work, the Genera 
plantarim, based on the collections at Kew, in which he had the 
assistance of Bentham. On the publication of the last part of 
his Flora of British India in 1897 he was created (i.C.S.I., of 
which order he had been made a knight commander twenty 
years before ; and twenty years later, on attaining the age of 
ninety, he was awarded the Order of Merit. 

HOOKER, RICH ARP ( 1553-^1 600), English writei, author of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity^ son of Richard Vowell or Hooker, 
was born at Heavitree, near the city of Exeter, about the end of 
1553 or Ixiginning of 1554. Vowell was the original name of 
the family, but was gradually dropped, and in the 1 5th century 
its members were known as Vowell cdias Hooker. At school, 
not only his facility in mastering his tasks, but his intellectual 
inquisitiveness and his fine moral qualities, attracted the special 
notice of his teacher, who strongly recommended his parents 
to educate him for the church. Though well connected, they 
were, however, somewhat straitened in their worldly circum- 
stances, and Hooker was indebted for admission to the university 
to his unde, John Hooker alias Vowell, chamberlain of Exeter, 
and in his day a man of some literary repute, who induced 
Bishop Jewel to become his patron and to bestow on him a 
clerk’s place in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. To this Hooker 
was admitted in 1568. Bishop Jewel died in September 1571, 
but Dr William Coie, president of the college, from the strong 
interest he felt in the young man, on account at once of his 
character and his abilities, spontaneously offered to take the 
bishop s place as his patron ; and shortly afterwards Hooker, 
by his own labours as a tutor, became independent of gratuitous 
aid. Two of his pupils, and these his favourite ones, were Edwin 
Sandys, afterwards author of Europae speculum^ and George 
Cranmer, grand-nephew of the archbishop. Hooker’s reputation 
as a tutor soon became very high, for he had employed his 
five years at the university to such good purpose as not only to 
have acquired great proficiency in the learned languages, but 
to have joined to this a wide and varied culture which had 
delivered him from the Ixjndagc of learned pedantry ; in addition 
to which he is said to have possessed a remarkable talent for 
communicating knowledge in a clear and interesting manner, 
and to have exercised a special influence over his pupils’ in- 
tellectual and moral tendencies. In December 1573 he was 
elected scholar of his college ; in July 1577 he proceeded to M,A., 
and in September of the same year he was admitted a fellow. 
In 1579 he was appointed by the chancellor of the university 
to read the public Hebrew lecture, a duty which he continued 
to discharge till he left Oxford. Not long after his admission 
into holy orders, about J58r, he was appointed to preach at 
St Paul's Cross ; and, according to Walton, he was so kindly 
entertained by Mrs Churchman, who kept the Shunamite’s 
house where the preachers were boarded, that he permitted 
her to choose him a wife, “ promising upon a fair summons to 
return to Jx)ndon and accept of her choice." The lady selected 
by her wius “ her daughter Joan," who, says the same authority, 

“ found him neither beauty nor pi^rtion ; and for her conditions 
they were too like that wife’s which is by Solomon compared to 
a dripping house." It is probable that Walton has exaggerated 
the simplicity and passiveness of Hooker in the matter, but 
though, as Kcl)lc observes with justice, his wTitings betray 
uncommon shrewdness and quickness of observation, as well as 
a vein of keenest humour, it would appear that either gratitude 
or some other impulse had on this occasion led his judgment 
astray. After his marriage he was, about the end of 1584, pre- 
sented to the living of Drayton Beauchamp in Buckinghamshire. 
In the following year he received a visit from his two pupils, 
Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer, who found him with the 
Odes of Horace in his hand, tending the sheep while the serv'ant 
was at dinner, after which, when they on the return of the 
servant accompanied him to his house, “ Richard was called 
io rock the cradle." Finding him so engrossed by worldly 
and domestic cares, “ they stayed but till the next morning,” 


and, greatly grieved at his narrow circumstances and unhappy 
domestic condition, '‘left him to the company of his wife Joan." 

The visit had, however, results of the highest moment, not 
only in regard to the career of Hooker, but in regard to English 
literature and English philosophical thought. Sandys prev^ed 
on his father, the archbishop of York, to recommend Hooker 
for presentation to the mastership of the Temple, and Hooker, 
tJiough his “ wish was rather to gain a better country living," 
having agreed after some hesitation to become a candidate, the 
patent conferring upon him the mastership was granted on the 
17th of March 1584/5. The rival candidate was Walter Travers, 
a Presbyterian and evening lecturer in the same church. Being 
continued in the lectureship after the appointment of Hooker, 
Travers was in the habit of attempting a refutation in the even- 
ing of what Hooker had spoken in the morning. Hooker again 
replying on the following Sunday ; so it was said “ the forenoon 
sermon spake Canterbury, the afternoon Geneva." On account 
of the keen feeling displayed by the partisans of both. Archbishop 
Whitgift deemed it prudent to prohibit the preaching of Travers, 
whereupon he presented a petition to the council to have the 
prohibition rec^lcd. Hooker published an Anstver to the Petition 
of Mr Travers, and also printed several sermons bearing on special 
points of the controversy ; but, feeling strongly the unsatisfactor>' 
nature of such an isolated and fragmentary discussion of separate 
points, he resolved to compose an elaborate and exhaustive 
treatise, exhibiting the fundamental principles by which the 
question in dispute must be decided. It is probable that the 
work was liegun in the latter half of 1586, and he had made 
considerable progress with it before, with a view to its completion, 
he petitioned Whitgift to be removed to a country parsonage, 
in order that, as he said, “ I may keep myself in peace and 
privacy, and behold God’s blessing spring out of my mother 
earth, and eat my own bread without oppositions." Ilis desire 
was granted in 1591 by a presentation to the rectory of Boscombe 
near Salisbury. There he completed the volume containing the 
first four of the proposed Eight Books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, It was entered at Stationers’ Hall, on the 9th of March 
1592, but was not published till 1593 or 1594. In July 1595 he 
was promoted by the crown to the rectory of Bishopsboume near 
Canterbury, where he lived to see the completion of the fifth 
book in 1597. In the passage from London to Gravesend some 
time in 1600 he caught a severe cold from which he never 
recovered ; but, notwithstanding great weakness and constant 
suffering, he “ was solicitous in his study," his one desire being 
“ to live to finish the three remaining books of Polity'" His death 
took place on the 2nd of November of the same year. A volume 
professing to contain the sixth and eighth books of the Polily 
was published at London in 1648, but the bulk of the sixth 
book, as has been shown by Keble, is an entire deviation from 
the subject on which Hooker proposed to treat, and doubtless 
the genuine copy, known to have been completed, has been 
lost. The seventh book, which was published in a new edition 
of the work by Gauden in 1662, and the eighth book, may be 
regarded as in substance the composition of Hooker ; but, as, 
in addition to wanting his final revision, they have been very 
unskilfully edited, if they have not been manipulated for theo- 
logiciil purposes, their statements in regard to doubtful matters 
must be received with due reserve, and no reliance can be placed 
on their testimony where their meaning contradicts that of 
other portions of the Polity, 

I'he conception of Hooker in his later years, which we form 
from the various accessible sources, is that of a person of low 
stature and not immediately impressive appearance, much bent 
by the influence of sedentary and meditative habits, of quiet 
and retiring manners, and discoloured in complexion and worn 
and marked in feature from the hard mental toil which he had 
expended on his great work. There seems, however, exaggera- 
tion in Walton's statement as to the meanness of his dress ; 
and Walton certainly misreads his character when he portrays 
him as a kind of ascetic mystic. Though he was unworldly 
and simple in his desires, and engrossed in the purpose to which 
he had devoted his life — the “ completion of the Polity " — his 
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writings indicate that he possessed a cheerful and healthy 
disposition, and that he was capable of discovering enjoyment 
in everyday pleasures, and of appreciating human life and chA- 
racter in a wide variety of aspects. He seems to have had a special 
delight in outward nature — as he expressed it, he loved “ to see 
God’s blessing spring out of his mother earth ” ; and he spent 
much of his spare time in visiting his parishioners, lus deference 
towards them, if excessive, being yet mingled with a grave 
dignity which rendered unwarrantable liberties impossible. As 
a preacher, though singularly devoid of the qualities which win 
the applause of the multitude, he always excited the interest 
of the more intelligent, the breadth and finely balanced wisdom 
of his thoughts and the fascination of his composition greatly 
modifying the impression produced by his weak voice and 
ineffective manner. Partly, doubtless, on account of his dim- 
sightedness, he never removed his eye from his manuscript, 
and, according to Fuller, “ he may be said to have made good 
music with his fiddle and stick alone, having neither pronuncia- 
tion nor gesture to grace his matter.'’ 

To accede without cxplcination to the claim put forth for the 
Ei rlesiastical Polity of Hooker, that it marks an epoch in English 
prose literature and English thought, would both be to do some 
injustice to writers previous to him, and, if not to overestimate his 
influence, to misinterpret its character. By no means can his ex- 
cursions in English iiro.se be regarded as chiefly those of a pioneer ; 
and not only is his intellectual position inferior to that of Shake- 
speare, Spenser and Bacon,* who alone can be properly reckoned 
as the master spirits of the age, but in reality what eflcct he may 
ha\c had upon the thought of his contemporaries was soon dis- 
regarded and swept out of .sight in the hand-to-hand struggle with 
Puritanism, and his infltience, .so far from being immediate and 
confined to one particular era, has since the reaction against Puritan- 
ism lieen slowly and imperceptibly permeating and colouring English 
thought. His work is, however, the earliest in iCnglish prose with 
enough of the preserving salt of excellence to ailapt it to tlie mental 
palate of modem readers. Attempts more t^lalxirate than those of 
the old chroniclers had been made two centuries previously to employ 
English prose both for narrative and for discussion ; and, a few years 
Ixdorc hiin, Roger Ascham, Sir Thomas More, Eatimtrr, Sir Phiiii> 
Sidney, the comi)ilers of the pray(?r book, and various translators of 
the Bible, had in widely different departments of literature brought 
to light many samples of the rich wealth of expression that was 
latc^nt in tlie language ; l)ut Hooker's is the first iiidei)eiident work 
in English prose of notable j^ower and gcuiius, and the vigour and 
grasp of its thought arc not more rmnarkable thati the felicity of its 
literary style. Its more usual and obvious excel U'lices are, clearness 
of expression, notwithstanding occasionally comj^licated metho<ls ; 
grtial aptness and concisenc;ss in tlie formation of individual clauses, 
atid such a fine sense of ])roportioii and rhythm in their arrange- 
ment as almost concisals the diflicuHics of syntax by which he was 
hampered ; finished simplicity, notwithstanding a stateliness too 
uniform and unbroken ; a nice discrimination in the choice of words 
and phrases, so as both to ])ortray the exact shade of his meaning, 
and to ex])ress each of his tlioughts with that degree of emphasis 
appropriate to its ])lacc in his composition. In regard to c|ualities 
more relating to the matter than the manner wc may note the subtle 
and partly hidden humour ; tlic strong enthusiasm underlying that 
seemingly calm and passionless exposition of principles which continu- 
ally led him away from tiic minutiae of te.mporary disputt:s, and has 
earned for him the somewhat misleading epithet of *' judicious ; ” 
the solidity of learning, not ostentatiously dis] flayed, but indicated 
in the character and variety of his ill u.stral ions and his compre- 
hensive miustery of all that relates to his subject ; the breadth of his 
conceptions, and the sweej) and ease of lus movements in the highest 
regions of thought ; the fine poetical de.scription.s cHxasionally intro- 
duced, in which his eloquence attains a grave, rich and nias.sive 
harmony that compares not unfavourably with the fine.st prose of 
Milton. His manner is, of cour.se, defective in the flexibility and 
v^iety characteristic of the bc.st models of English prose literature 
after the language had been enriched and ])erfected by long use, and 
his sentences, constructed too much according to 1^'tin usages, are 
often tautological and too protracted into long concatenations of 
clauses ; but if, when regarded superficially, hi.s style presents in 
some respects a stiff and antic] uated aspect, it yet possesses an 
original and innate charm that has retained its freshness after the 
lapse of nearly three centuries. 

The clirect interest in the Ecclesiastical Polity is now philosophical 
and political rather than theological, for what theological importance 
it i>osscssed was rather in regard to the spirit and method in which 
theology should be discussed than in regard to the decision of strictlv 
theological points. Hooker bases his reasoning on principles which 

* If Bacon was the author of The ChrisHam Paradoxes, his pliilo- 
sophical standpoint in reference to religion was not only less advanced 

than that of Hcx>kcr, but in a sense directly opposed to it. 


he discovered in Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, but the intellectual 
atmosphere of his age was different from that which surrounded 
them ; he was acted upon by new and more various impulses enabling 
him to imbibe more thoroughly the spirit of Greek thought which 
was the source of their inspu-ation, and thus to reach a higher and 
freer region than scholasticism, and in a sense to inaugurate modern 
philosophy in luigl^d. It may lie admitted that liis principles are 
only partially and in some degree capriciously wrought out — that if 
he is not under the dominion of intellectual tendencies leading to 
opposite results there are occasional blanks and gaps in his argument 
where he seems sometimes to be groping after a meaning which he 
cannot fully grasp ; but he is often charged witli obscurity simply 
because readers of various theological schools, beholding in his 
principles what seem the outline aticl j ustification of their own ideas, 
are disappointed when they find that these outlines instead of ac- 
quiring as they narrowly examine thtmi the full and definite form of 
their anticipations, widen out into a region beyond their notions and 
sympathies, and therefore from their point of view enveloped in mist 
and shade. It is the exposition of philosophical principles in the first 
and second books of the Polity, and not the application of these 
principles in the remaining books that gives the work its standard 
place in English literature. It was intended to be an answer to the 
attacks of the Pre-sbyterians on the Episcopalian polity and customs, 
but no attempt is made directly to oust Presbyterianism from the 
place it then held in the Church of England. The work must rather 
1x5 rcganlcd as a remonstrance against the narrow ground chosen by 
the l^esbyterians for their l)asis of attack, Hooker's exact position 
Ixiing that “ a necessity of polity and regiment may lie held in all 
churches without holding any form to be necessary.’* 

The general purpose of his reasoning is to vindicate Episcopacy 
from objections that had been urged against it, but he attains a result 
which has other and wider consequences than this, 'l lu^ fundamental 
principle on which he liases his reasoning is the unity and all- 
embracing character of law — law “ whose scat," he beautifully says, 
" is the Ixisom of God, whase voice the harmony of the world. " Law — 
as operative in nature, its regulating eacli man's individual character 
and actions, as seen in the formations of societies and governments — 
is eciually a manifesbition and development of the divine order 
according to which God Himself acts, is the expression in various 
forms of the divine reason. He makes a distinction between natural 
and ]>ositive laws, the one being eternal and immutable, the other 
varying according to external necessity and expediency ; and he 
includes all the forms of goN crnment under laws that are positive and 
therefore alterable according to circumstances. Their application is 
to lx? determined by reason, reason enlightened and strengthened by 
every variety of knowledge, discii>Hnc and experience. Ihe leading 
feature in his system is the high place a.ssigncd to reason, for, though 
affirming that certain truths necessary to .salvation conif! be made 
known only by special divint? revelation, he yet elevates reason into 
tlie criterion by which these truths are to lx? judged, and the standard 
to determine what in revelation is temporal and what eternal. " It 
is not the word of God itself," he says, " which doth or jiossibly can 
assure us that we do wt^ll to think it His word.” At the same time he 
saves himsell from the dangers of abstract and rat h theorizing by a 
deep and ab-solute regard for facts, the diligent and accurate study of 
which he makes of the first impr>rtaTice to the propi'r iim of reason. 
" The general and perpetual vf)ice of men is," he says, ” as the 
sentence of God Himself. For that which ail men have at all times 
learned, nature herself must iietids have taught ; and, liod being the 
author of nature, her voice is but His instrument." Applying hi.s 
principles to man individually, the foundation of morality is, ac- 
cording to Hooker, immutable, and rests "on tliat law which God from 
the lx?gi lining hath set Himself to do all things by ” ; this law is to tn- 
discovered by reason ; and the jierfection which reason teaches us to 
strive after is stated, with characteristic breadth of conception aj.«l 
regard to the facts of human nature, to be ” a triple jaTfection : 
a sensual, consisting in those things which very life it .self requireth, 
either as necessary supplements, or as Icaiilies or oniaments there- 
of ; then an intellectual, consisting in tho.se things which none 
underneath man is cither cajiablc of or cicquaintcd with ; lastly, a 
spiritual or divine, consisting in thus*? things wliereunto wc tend by 
supernatural means hcTe, l)ut cannot here attain unto them. * 
Applying his principles to man as a member of a community, he 
assigns practically th<^ .same origin and sanctions to ecclesiastical as 
to civil government. His llit'ory of government forms the basis of the 
Treatise on Civil Government by Locke, although I..ocke developed 
the theory in a way that Hooker would not have sanctioned, fl he 
force and ju.stific.'ition of government Hooker deriv'es frc;m public 
approbation , either given directly by the parties immediately 
concerned, or indirectly through inheritance from their ancestors. 
" Sith men,** he savs, ” naturally have no full and perfect power to 
command whole politic multitudes of men, therefore utterly without 
our consent we could in such sort be at no man’s commandment 
living. And to be commanded we do consent, when that .society 
wfliereof \vq arc part hath at any time before consented, without 
rev'oking the .same after, by the like universal agreement.*' His 
theory as he stated it is in various of its aspects and appIication.s 
liable to objection ; but taken as a wfliole it is the first philosophical 
statement of the principle.s which, though disregarded in the suc- 
ceeding age, have since regulatecl political progress in England, 
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and £[radnally modified its comtxttition. One of the corollaries of his 
principles is his theory of the relation of church and state, according 
to which, with the qualiAcaldons implied in his theory of govern- 
ment^ he asserts the royal supremacy in matters of religion, and 
identifies the church and commonwealth as but different aspects of 
the same government. 

Bibliography. — A life of Hooker by Dr Gauden was published in 
his edition of Hooker's works (London, 1662). To correct the errors 
in this life Walton wrote another, which was published in the 2nd 
edition of Hooker's works in 1666. The standard modern edition 
of Hooker's works is that by Keble, which first appeared in 1836, and 
has since been several times reprinted {1888 edition, revised by Dean 
Church and Bishop Paget). The first book of the Laws of Ecclesi^ 
astical Polity was edited Sfor the Clarendon Press by Dean R. W. 
Church (1868-1876). (T. F. H.) 

HOOKER, THOMAS (158^1647), New England theologian, 
was born, probably on the 7th of July 1586, at Marfield, in the 
parish of Tilton, County of Leicester, England. He graduated 
B.A. in 1608 and M.A. in 1611 at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
the intellectual centre of Puritanism, remained there as a fellow 
for a few years, and then preached in the parish of Esher in 
Surrey. About 1626 he became lecturer to the church of St 
Mary at Chelmsford, Essex, delivering on market days and 
Sunday afternoons evangelical addresses which were notable 
for their moral fervour. In 1629 Archbishop Laud took measures 
to suppress church lectureships, which were an innovation of 
Puritanism. Hooker was placed under bond and retired to 
little Baddow, 4 m. from Chelmsford. In 1630 he was cited 
to appear before the Court of High Commission, but he forfeited 
hLs bond and fled to Holland, whence in 1633 he emigrated 
to the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in America, and became 
pastor at Newtowne (now Cambridge), Mass., of a company 
of Puritans who had arrived from Engird in the previous year 
and in expectation of his joining them were called “ Mr Hooker’s 
Company.” Hooker seems to have been a leader in the formation 
of that sentiment of discontent with the Massachusetts govern- 
ment which resulted in the founding of Connecticut. He publicly 
criticized the limitation of suffrage to church members, and, 
aexording to a contemporary historian, William Hubbard 
{General History of "New England), after Mr Hooker’s coming 
over it was observed that many of the freemen grew to be very 
jealous of their lilxirties.” He was a leader of the emigrants 
who in 1636 founded Hartford, Connecticut. In a sermon before 
the Connecticut General Court of ifj38, he declared that “ the 
choice of public magistrates belongs unto the people by God’s 
own allowance ” and that they who have the power to appoint 
officers and magistrates, it is in their power, also, to set the 
bounds and limitations of the power and place unto which they 
call them.” Though this theory was in advance of the age, 
Hooker had no idea of the separation of church and state — 
“ the privilege of ele(!tion, which belongs to the people,” he said, 
must be exercised “ according to the blessed will and law of God.” 
He also defended the right of magistrates to convene synods, 
and in the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut (1639), which 
he probably framed, the union of church and state is presupposed. 
Hooker was pastor of the Hartford church until his death on 
the 7th of July 1647. He was active in the negotiations which 
preceded the formation of the New England Confederation 
m 1643. In the same year he attended the meeting of Riritan 
ministers at Boston, whose object was to defend C’ongrega- 
tionalism, and he wrote a Survey of the Summe of Church 
Discipline (1648) in justification of the New England church 
system. His other works deal chiefly with the experimental 
phases of religion,** especially the experience precedent to con- 
^/ersion. In The Soule's Humiliation (1637), he assigns as a te.st 
of conversion a willingness of the convert to be damned if 
that be God’s will, thus anticipating the doctrine of Samuel 
H^kins in the following ccntur)\ 

See George L. Walker’s Thomas Hooker (New York, 1891) ; the 
appendix of which contains a bibliography of Hooker’s published 
works. 

HOOKER, SIR WILUAM JACKSON (1785-1865), English 
botanist, was bom at Norwich on the 6th of July 1785. His 
father, Joseph Hooker of Exeter, a member of the same family 
as the celebrated Richard Hooker, devoted much of his time 


to the study of German literature and the cultivation of curious 
plants. The son was educated at the high school of Norwich, 
on leaving which his ind^endent means enabled him to travel 
and to t^e up as a recreation the study of natural history, 
especially ornithology and entomology. He subsequently con- 
fined his attention to botany, on the recommendation of 
Sir James £. Smith, whom he had consulted respecting a rare 
moss. His first botanic^il expedition was made m Iceland, in 
the summer of 1809, at the suggestion of Sir Joseph Bonks ; 
but the natural history specimens which he collected, with 
his notes and drawings, were lost on the homeward voyage 
through the burning of the ship, and the young botanist hii^elf 
had a narrow escape with his life. A good memory, however, 
aided him to publish an account of the island, and of its in- 
habitants and flora {Tour in Iceland, 1809), privately circulated 
in 1811, and reprint^ in 1813. In 1810-1811 he made extensive 
preparations, and sacrifices which proved financially serious, 
with a view to accompany Sir R, Brownrigg to Ceylon, but the 
disturbed state of the island led to the abandonment of the 
projected expedition. In 1 8 14 he spent nine months in botanizing 
excursioas in France, Switzerland and northern Italy, and in 
the following year he married the eldest daughter of Mr Dawson 
Turner, banker, of Yarmouth. Settling at Halesworth, Suffolk, 
he devoted himself to the formation of his herbarium, which 
became of world-wide renown among botanists. In 1816 
appeared the British Jungermanniae, his first scientific work, 
which was succeeded by a new edition of William Curtis’s 
Flora Londinensis, for which he wrote the descriptions (1817- 
1828); by a description of the Plantae cryptogamicae of A. von 
Humboldt and A. Bonpland ; by the Muscologia Briiannica, 
a very complete account of the mosses of Great Britain and 
Ireland, prepared in conjunction with Dr T. Taylor (1818); 
and by his Musci exotici (2 vols., 1818-1820), devoted to new 
foreign mosses and other cryptogamic plants. In 1820 he 
accepted the regiiis professorship of botany in Glasgow University 
where he soon became popular as a lecturer, hi.s style being both 
clear and ready. The following year he brought out the Flora 
Scotica, in which the natural method of arrangement of British 
plants was given with the artificial. Subsequently he pre- 
pared or edited many works, the more important being the 
following : — 

Botanical Illiistratians (1822) ; Exotic Flora^ indicating such of the 
specimens as are deserving cultivation (3 vola., 1822-1827) ; Account 
of Sabine's Arctic Plants (1824) ; Catalogue of Plants in the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden (1825) ; the Botany of Parry's Third Voyage (1826) ; 
The Botanical Magazine (38 vols., 1827-1865) ; leones Filicum^ in 
concert with Dr R. K. GreviTle (2 vols., 1829-1831) ; British Flora, 
of which several editions a]?peared, undertaken with Dr G. A. W. 
Amott, &c. (1830) ; British Flora Cryptogamia (1833) ; Characters of 
Genera from the Fritisk Flora (1830) ; Flora Boreali- Americana (2 
vols., 1840L being the botany of British N(jrth America collected in 
Sir J. Franfelin’s voyage ; The Journal of Botany (-1 vols., 1830-1842) ; 
Companion to the Botanical Magazine (2 vols., 1835-1836) ; leones 
planiarum (to vols., 1837-1854) ; the Botany of Beeckey’s Voyage to 
the Pacific and Behring's Straits (with Dr Arnott, 1841) ; the Genera 
Filicnm (1843), from the original coloured drawings of F. Bauer, with 
additions and descriptive letteq)n*ss : The London Journal of Botany 
(7 vols., 1842-1848) ; Notes on the Botanv of the Antarctic Voyage of 
the Erebus and Terror (1843) ; Species filicum (5 vols., 1846-1864), 
the standard work on this subject; A Century of Orchideae (1846) ; 
Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany (9 vols., 1849 1857) ; 
Niger Flora (i84<)) ; Victoria Regia (1851) ; Museums of Economic 
Botany at Kew (1855) ; Filices exoticae (1857-1859) The British 
Ferns (1861-1862) ; A Century of Ferns (1854) ; A Second Century 
of Ferns (1860-1861). 

It was mainly by Hooker’s exertions that botanists were 
appointed to the government expeditions. While his works 
were in progress his herbarium received large and valuable 
additions from all parts of the globe, and his position as a botanist 
was thus vastly improved. He was made a knight of Hanover 
m 1836 and in 1841 he was appointed director of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Kew, on the resignation of W. T. Ailon. 
Under his direction the gardens expanded from ii to 75 acres, 
with an arboretum of 270 acres, many new glass-houses were 
erected, and a museum of ecdnonric botany was established. 
He was engaged on thfc Sytwpsis flierm with J. G. Baker 
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when he was attacked by a throat disease then epidemic at 
Kew, where he died on the 12th of August 1865. 

HOOLE* iOHN English transiator a»d dramatist, 

son of a watchmaker aud .luachinist^ Samuel Hoole, was born at 
Moprfields, jUa^don^ in J)ecwber 1727, He wjss oducated at 
a private school at Hoddesdon^ Hertfordsfhire, kept by James 
Bonnet, who edited Ascliams English works. At the of 
seventeen he beenune a clerk in Uie accountants’ department 
of the liast India House, and before 1767 became one of the 
auditors of Indian accounts. His leisure hours he devpted to 
the study of Latin and especially Italian, and began writing 
translations of the chief works of the Italian poets. He pub- 
lished translations of tlie Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso in 1763, 
the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto in 1773-1783, the Dramas of 
Metastasio in 1767, and Rinaldo, an early work of Tasso, in 
1792. Among his plays are: Cyrus (1768), Timanthes (1770) 
and Cleonice, Princess of Bithynia (1775), uone of which achieved 
success. The verses of Hoole were praised by Johnson, with 
whom he was on terms of intimacy, but, though correct, smooth 
and flowing, tliey cannot be commended for any other merit. 
His translation of the Orlando Furioso was superseded by the 
version (1823-1831) of W. S. Rose. Hoole was also the friend 
of the Quaker poet John Scott of Ain well (1730-1783), whose 
life he wrote ; it was prefixed to Scott’s Critical Essays (1785). 
In 1773 he was promoted to be chief auditor of Indian accounts, 
jm oflice which he resigned in 1785. In 1786 he retired to the 
parsonage of Abinger, Surrey ; and afterwards lived at Tenterdeu, 
Kent, dying at Dorking on the 2nd of April 1803. 

See Anecdotes of the Life of the late Mr John Hoole ^ by his .surviving 
brother, Scimuel IIoolc (l^ndoii, 1803). Some of liis plays are re- 
printed ill J. Beirs Hr dish Theatre (1797)- 

HOOLIGAN, the gcnertilly accepted modern term for a young 
street ruftian or rowdy. It seems to have been first applied to 
the young street ruirians of the South-East of London about 
J890, l)iit though popular in the district, did not attract general 
attention till later, when authentic information of its origin 
was lost, but it appears that the most probable source was a 
comic song which was popular in the lower-class music-hall 
in the late ’eighties or early ’nineties, which described the doings 
of a rowdy family named Hooligan (/./?. Irish Houlihan). A 
comic character witli the same name also appears to have been 
the central figure in a series of adventures running through 
an obscure English comic jiaper of about the same date, and 
also in a similar New York paper, where his confrere in the 
adventures is a German named Schneider (see Notes and Queries, 
9tli series, vol. ii. ])}). 227 and 316, 1898, and 10th series, vol. vii. p. 
i i 5, 190 j ). In other countries the “ hooligan ” finds his counter- 
part. The Parisian Apache, so self-styled after the North 
American Indian tribe, is a much more dangerous character ; 
mere rowdyism, the characteristic of the Pmglish hooligan,” 
is replaced by murder, rol)hery and uiitrtigc. An equally 
dangerous cliiss of young street ruffian is the hoodlum ” of 
tlie United States of America ; this term arose in San Erancisco 
in 1870, and thence spread. Many fanciful origins of the name 
have been given, for some of which see Manchester (NJJ.) 
Notes and Queries, September 1883 (cited in tlie Nciv English 
Dictionary). The “ plug-ugly ” of Baltimore is another name 
for the same class. More familiar is the Australian “ larrikin,” 
which apparently came into use about 1870 in Melbourne. 
The story that the word represents an Irish policeman’s pro- 
nunciation of “ larking ” is a mere invention. It is probably 
only an adaptation of the Irish J.arry,” short for Lawrence. 
, Others suggest that it is a corruption of the slang Leary Kinchen, 
i.e. knowing, wide-awake child. 

HOOPEB, JOHN (d. 1555), bishop of Gloucester and Worcester 
and martyr, was born in Somerset about the end of the 15th 
century and graduated B.A. at Oxford in 1519. He is said to 
have then entered the Cistercian monastery ,at Gloucester; 
but in 1538 a John Hooper appears among the names of tlie 
Black friars at Gloucester and also among the White friars at 
Bristol who surrendered their houses to the king. A John Hooper 
was likewise canon of Wormesley priory in Herefordshire ; 


but identification of any of these with the futvijre bishop is doubt- 
jCvd;, TJie Qfeyjri^f^^ Chronicle says that Hooper was “ sometime 
a white monk ; and in the sentence pronounced against him 
by G^diner he is described as olim nwnachus de Cliva Ordinis 
CisiercuHsis,^' i.e.ol the Cistercian house at ( leeve in Somerset. 
On the other hand, at his deprivation he was not accused, like 
the Ojther married bishops who had been monks or friars, of 
infidelity to the vow of chastity ; and Ins own letUTs to Rullingcr 
are curiously reticent on this part of his history. He there 
speaks of himself as being the only son and heir of his father 
and as fearing to be deprived of his inheritance if he adopted 
reformed religion. Before 1546 he had secured employment 
in the household of Sir Thomas Arundcll, a man of influential 
connexions. Hooper speaks of himself at this period as being 
“ a courtier and living too much of a court life in the palac.e 
of our king.” But he chanced upon some of Zwingli’s works 
and Bullinger’s commentaries on St l^aul’s epistles ; and after 
some molestation in England and some correspondence with 
Bullinger on the lawfulness of complying against his conscience 
with the established religion, he determined to secure what 
property lie could and take refuge on the continent. He had 
an adventurous journey, being twice imprisoned, driven about 
for three months on the sea, and reaching Strasshurg in tlic 
midst of the vSchmalkalclic war. There he married Anne de 
Tscrclaes, and later on he proceeded by way of Basle to /iirich, 
where his Zwinglian convictions were? confirmed by conslnnt 
intercourse w'ith Zwingli’s successor, Bullinger. 

It was not until May 1549, after he bad published various 
works at Zurich, that Hooper again arrived in England. He 
at o;ice became the principal champion of Swiss Protestantism 
against the Lutherans as well as the (!atholics, and was appointed 
chaplain to IVotector Somerset. Somerset's fall in the following 
October endangered Hooper’s position, and for a time hi? was 
in hourly dread of imprisonment and martyrdom , more especially 
as he hud taken a prominent part against Gardiner and Ilonner, 
whose restoration to their sees was now anticipated. W'arwick, 
afterwards duke of North iimlxTland, however, overcame the 
reactionaries in the Council, and early in 3550 the Keformalion 
resumed its course. Hooper became Warwick’s chajilain, and 
after a course of Lent lectures before the king he was offered 
the bishopric of Gloucester. This led to a prolonged contro- 
versy ; Hooper had already denounced the Aaronic vestnumts ” 
and the oath by the saints prescribed in the new Ordinal ; and 
he refused to be consecrated according to its rites. Cranmor, 
Ridley, Bucer and others urged him to submit in vain ; conrme- 
ment to his house by order of the Council proved equally in- 
eficctual ; and it was not until he had spent some weeks in llie 
Fleet prison that the “ father of nonconformity ” consented 
to conform, and Hooper submitted to consecration with the 
legal ceremonies (March 8, 1551). 

Once seated in his bishopric Hooper set about his episcopal 
duties with exemplary vigour. His visitation of his diocese 
(printed in English IJisi, Rev. Jan. 3904, pp. 98-123) revealed 
a condition of almost incredible ignorance among liis clergy. 
Power than half could say the Ten (.'ommundmenls ; some could 
not even repeat the Lord’s Prayer in lOnglish. Hooper did his 
best in tlie lime at his disposal ; but in less than a yeip: the 
bishopric of (Gloucester was reduced to an archdeaconry and 
added to Worcester, of which Hooper was made bishop in succes- 
sion to Nicholas Heath (g-v.). He was opposed to Northumher- 
laiid’s plot for tlie exclusion of Mary from tlie tlirone ; but lips 
did not save him from speedy imprisonment. He was sent to t^ie 
Fleet on the ist of September 1553 on a doubtful diarge of 
debt to the queen ; hut the ireal cause was his stancluiess to a re- 
ligion which was still by law established. Edward VL’s legislation 
was, however, repealed in the following month, and in March 
J554 Hoofier was deprived of his bishopric as a married man. 
There was still no statute by which he could he condemned to 
the stake, but Hooper was kept in prison ; and the revival of 
the :heresy acts in December 1554 was swiftly followed by 
execution. On the 29th of January 1555, Hooper, Rogers, 
Rowland IVdor and others were condemned by Gardiner and 
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degraded by Bonner. Hooper was sent down to suffer at 
(Jloiicester, where he was burnt on the 9th of February, meeting 
his fate with steadfast courage and unshaken conviction. 

Hooper was the first of the bishops to suffer because his 
Zwinglian views placed him further beyond the pale than 
Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer. He represented the extreme 
reforming party in England. While he expres.sed dissatisfaction 
with some of Calvin’s earlier writings, he approved of the Con- 
sensus Tigurinus negotiated in 1549 between the Zwinglians 
and Calvin sts of Switzerland ; and it was this fomi of religion 
that he laboured to spread in England against the wishes of 
Cranmer, Ridley, Biicer, Peter Martyr and other more con- 
servative theologians. He would have reduced episcopacy to 
narrow limits ; and his views had considerable influence on 
the Puritans of Elizabeth’s reign, when many editions of Hooper’s 
various works were published. 

Two volumes of Moo])er’s writings are included in the Parker 
Society’s publications and another edition appeared at Oxford in 
1855. See also Ciough’s Geiurral Index lo l*arker Soc. IHibl. ; StryjJe's 
Works (Creneral Index) ; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments^ ed. Townsend ; 
Arts of the Privy Council \ Cal. State Papers y “ Domestic'* Scries; 
Nichols’s Lit. Pemains of Edward VI. ; Burnet, Collier, Dixon, 
J'roude and Gairdner’s histories; Pollard's Cranmer \ Diet. Nat. 
}iv.i\fr. ^ (A. F. P.) 

HOOPOE (l"r. Huppe, Lat. Vpupa, Gr. arorp — all names 
bestowed apparently from its cry), a bird long celebrated in 
literature, and conspicuous by its variegated plumage and its 
large erectile crest, ^ the Vpupa epops of naturalists, which is 
the type of the very peculiar famil}' Vpiipufac, placed by Huxley 
in his group Coccygomorphae^ but considered liy I >r Muric {Ibisy 
1873, p. 208) to deserve separate rank as Epopomorphae, This 
species has an exceedingly wide range in the Old World, being 
a regular summer-visitant to the whole of Europe, in some parts 
of which it is abundant, as well as to Siberia, mostly retiring 
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southwards in autumn to winter in equatorial Africa and India, 
though it would seem lo be resident throughout the year in 
north-eastern Africa and in China. Its power of wing ordinarily 
seems to be feeble ; but it is capable of vcr\' extended flight, as 
is testified by its wandering habits (for it occasionally makes 
its appearance in places very far removed from its usual haunts), 
and also by the fact that when pursued by a falcon it will rapidly 
mount to an extreme height and frequently effect its escape from 
the enemy. About the size of a thrush, >vith a long, pointed 
and slightly arched bill, its head and neck are of a golden-buff — 
the former adorned l\v the crest already mentioned, which begins 
to rise from the forehead and consists of broad feathers, gradually 
increasing in length, tipped with black and having a subterminal 
bar of yellowish-white. The upper part of the back is of a vinous- 

• Hencf the secoadar>’ meaning of the French word huppe — a crest 
or tuft (cf. Littr6, Diet, franfais, i. 2067.) 
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grey, and the scapulars and flight-feathers are black, broadly 
barred with white tinged in the former with buff. The tail is 
black with a white chevron, marking off about the distal third 
part of its length. The legs and feet are as well adapted for 
running or walking as for perching, and the scutellations are 
continued round the whole of the tarsi. Chiefly on account 
of this character, which is also possessed by the larks, Sundevall 
(Teniamen, pp. 53-55) united the Upupidae and Alaudidae in 
the same “ cohors ” Holaspideae, Comparative anatomy, how- 
ever, forbids its being taken to signify any real affinity between 
these groups, and the resemblance on this point, which is by no 
means so striking as that displayed by the form of the bill and the 
coloration in certain larks (of the genus Certhilauda, for instance), 
must be ascribed to analogy merely. 

Pleasing as is the appearance of the hoopoe as it fearlessly 
parades its showy plumage, some of its habits are much the 
reverse. All observers agree in stating that it delights to find 
its food among filth of the most abominable description, and this 
especially in its winter-quarters. But where it breeds, its nest, 
usually in the hole of a tree or of a wall, is not only partly com- 
posed of the foulest material, but its condition becomes worse as 
incubation proceeds, for the hen scarcely ever leaves her eggs, 
being assiduously fed by the cock as she sits ; and w'hen the 
young are hatched, their faeces are not removed by their parents, - 
as is the case with most birds, but are discharged in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the nest, the unsanitary^ condition of which 
can readily be imagined. Worms, grubs, and insects generally 
form the hoopoes’ food, and upon it they get so fat in autumn 
that they arc esteemed a delicate morsel in some of the countries 
of southern Europe, and especially by the Christian population 
of (‘onstantinople.-^ 

Not a year passes but the hoopoe makes its appearance in 
.some part or other of the British Islands, most often in spring, 
and if unmolested would doubtless stop to breed in them, and 
a few instances are known in which it has done so. But its 
remarkable plumage always attracts attention, and it is generally 
shot down so soon as it is seen, and before it has time to begin a 
ne.st. Flight or nine so-called species of tlie genus have been 
described, but of them the existence of five only has Ixjen recog- 
nized by Sharpe and Dresser {Birds of Europe, pt. vii.). Besides 
the Vpupa epops above treated, these are V. indica, resident 
in India and Ceylon ; V, longirosiris, which seems to be the form 
of the lndo-(’hinese countries ; V. peculiar to Mada- 

gascar ; and f/. africana or V. minor of some writers, which 
inhabits South Africa to the Zambesi on the east and Bengiiela on 
the west coast. In habits and appearance they all resemble 
the best-known and most widely-spread spefies.** (A. N .) 

HOORN, a seaport in the province of North Holland, Holland, 
on a bay of the Zuider Zee called the Hoomerhop, and a junction 
.station 23 i m. by rail N. by E. of Amsterdam, on the railway 
to Enkhuizen, with which it is also connected by steam tramway. 
I’op. (1900) 10,647. Hoorn is distinguished by its old-world 
air and the beauty and interest of its numerous gabled houses 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Many of the.se are decorated 
with ins('riptions and bas-reliefs, some of which commemorate 
the battle on the Zuider Zee in 1573, in which the Beggars 
defeated the Spaniards under C\3unt Bos.su. Walks and gardens 
now surround the town in the place of the old city W'alls, but a few 
towers and gateway.s adorned with various old coats of arms 
arc still standing. The fine Crolhic bastion tow'er overlooking 
the harbour was built in 1532 ; the East gate not later than 
1578. Among the public buildings of special interest are the 
picturesque St John’s hospital (1563), now used for military' 

- This indeed is denied by Naumann, but by him alone ; and the 
statement in the text is confirmed by m.T.ny cv'c- witnesses. 

* Under the name of Dukipalhy in the aulhorued version of the 
Bible translated ” lapwing ” (Lev. xi. 19, Dent. xiv. 18), the hoopoe 
was accounted unclean by the Jewish law. Arabs have a great 
reverence for the bird, 'imparting to it marvellous medicinal and otlicr 
qualities, and making use of its head in all their cliarms (cf. 'I ristram, 
Nat. Hist, of the Bible ^ pp. 208, 209). 

* The genera Rhinopontastus and Irrisor arc generally ]daced in the 
Family Upupidae, but Dr Murie, after an exhaustive examination 
of their osteology, regards them as forming a group of equal value. 
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purposes ; the old mint ; the hospital for aged men and women 
(beginning of 17th century); the weigh-house (1609); the town 
hall, in which the states of West Friesland formerly met ; and 
the old court-house, which dates from the bc^nning of the 
17th century, though parts of it are older, containing a modern 
museum and some early portraits. 'Fhere are also various 
charitable and educational institutions, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches and a synagogue. The extensive foreign 
commerce which Hoorn carried on in the i6th and 17th centuries 
has almost entirely vanished, but there is still a considerable 
trade with other parts of the Netherlands, especially in cheese 
and cattle. The chief industries include gold and silver work, 
and there are also tobacco factories, saw'-mills and some small 
boat-biiilding yards, a considerable number of vessels being 
engaged in the Zuider Zee fisheries. 

Hoorn, latinized as Horna or Hornum, has existed at least 
from the first part of the i4lh century, as it is mentioned in a 
document of the year 1311, five years earlier than the date 
usually assigned for its foundation. In 1356 it received municipal 
privileges from Count William V. of Holland, and in 1426 it was 
surrounded with walls. It was at Hoorn in 1416 that the first 
great net was made for the herring fishery, an industry which 
long proved an abundant source of wealth to the town. During 
the 15 th century Hoorn shared in the troubles occasioned by 
the different contending factions; in i56() the Spanish forces 
entered the town ; but in 1572 it cast in its lot with the states 
of the Netherlands. In the j6th century it was a commercial 
centre, important for its trade, fisheries and breweries. A 
company of commerce and navigation was formed at Hoorn in 
1720, and the admiralty offu'cs and storehouse's remained here 
until their removal to Mederablik in 1795. The English under 
Sir Ralph Abcrcromby took possession of the town in 1799, 
and in 1811 it suffered severely from the Frerti li. Among the 
celebrities of Hoorn are William Schouten, who discovered in 
1616 the passage round Cape Horn, or Hoorn, as he named it in 
lionour of his birthplace ; Abel Janszoon Tasman, whose fame 
is associated with 'Jasmania; and Jan Pietersz ("oen, governor- 
general of the Dutch East Indies. 

HOOSICK FALLS, a village of Rensselaer county. New York, 
U.S.A., in the township of Iloosick, 27 m. N.E, of Troy, on the 
Iloosick river. Pop. of the village (1890) 7014; (1900) 5671, of 
whom 1092 were foreign-born ; (1905, state census) 5251 ; of the 
township (1900) 8r>3i ; (1905) 8217. Iloosick Falls is served by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, and is connei'ted by electric 
railwg.y with Bennington, Vermont, alxiut 8 m. E. The falls of 
the Hoosick river furnisli water-power for the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery by the Walter A. W^ood Mowing and 
Reaping Machine Co., which dates from i866, the business having 
been started in 1852 by Walter Abbott Wood (1815^1892), 
who was a Republican representative in ( ongress in 1879-1883. 
Other manufactures are knit goods, shirts and collars and papi^r- 
making machinery, Hoosick Falls was settled about j688 by 
Dutch settlers — settlers from (onnecticut and M:Ls.‘.achusetts 
came after 1763 — and it was first incorporated in 1827. Three 
miles N.E. of the village, at Walloomsac, in the b)Vvnship of 
Hoosick, the battle of Bennington was fought, on the 16th of 
August 1777. 

HOP (Oer. Hopfen^ Fr. houhlon), Humulus Lupulus, L., an 
herbaceous twining plant, belonging to the natural order Can- 
nabinaceac, wliich is by .some botanists included in the larger 
group called Urticaceae by Endlicher. It is of common oi cur- 
rence in hedges and thickets in the southern counties of England, 
but is believed not to be native in Si'otland. On the European 
continent it is distributed from Greece to Scandinavia, and 
extends through the Caucasus and Central Asia to the Altai 
Mountains. It is common, but doubtfully indigenous, in the 
northern and western states of North Amcrii'a, and has been 
introduced into Brazil, Australia and the Himalayas. 

It is a perennial plant, producing annually several long 
twining roughish striated stems, which twist from left to right, 
are often 15 to 20 ft. long and climb freely over hedges and 
bushes. The roughness of stem and leaves is due to lines of 
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strong hooked hairs, which help the plant to cling to its support. 
The leaves are stalked, opposite, 3-5 lobed, and coarsely serrate, 
and bear a general resemblance to those of the vine, but are, as 
well as the whole plant, rough to the touch ; the upper leaves are 
sometimes scarcely divided, or quite entire. The stipules are 
between the leaf-stalks, each consisting of two lateral ones united, 
or rarely with the tips free. The male and female flowers are 
produced on distinct plants. The male inflorescence (fig. i. A) 
forms a pcnicle ; the flowers consist of a small greenish five-parted 
perianth (a) enclosing five stamens, whose anthers (h) open by 
terminal slits. The female inflorescence (fig. i, B) is less cim- 
spicuous in the young state. The catkin or strobile consists of a 
number of small acute bracts, with two sessile ovaries at their 
base, each subtended by a rounded bractlet (c). Both the brai'ts 
and bractlets enlarge greatly during the development of the 
ovary, and form, when fully grown, the membranous scales of the 
strobile (fig. 2, a) ; they are known as petals ” by hop-growers. 
The braiHs can then only be distinguished from the bractlets 
by being rather more acute and more strongly veined. The 



Eig. I. — Male (A) and Female (B) Inflorescence of the Hop. 

perianth (fig. t, d) is sliorl, cu}) sliapcd, undivided and closely 
applied to I lie ovary , which it ultimately en('loses. In the young 
strobile the two purple hairy styles (c) of each ovary project 
beytmd the bracts. The ovary contains a single ovule (fig. i, /) 
which bccuTTies in the fniit an cxalhuminous seed, containing 
a spirally-i:oiled embryo (fig. 2, h). 'I'he light du.sty pollen is 
carried by the wind from the male to tlie female flowers. 

The o\'ary and the base of the l)rarls are coveri'd with a 
yellowish powder, consisting of minute sessile grains, lalled 
lupulin or lupulinic glands. These glands (fig. 2, r) arc from 
h* rl o iti. in diameter, like flattened subovati; little saincrs in 
shape, and attached to a short pedicel. The upper cjr hemis|>heri- 
cal portion bears a delicate continuous membrane, thi; t ulit li*, 
which becomes rai.sed by the secretion beneath it (d tlie ycllf)\\ ish 
lupulin. The stalk is not perceptible in the gland as finind in 
commerce. When fre.sh the gland is seen to he filed with a 
yellowi.sh or dark browm liquid ; this on drying ( on tracts in hulk 
and forms a central mass. It is to these lupulinic glands that 
the medicinal properties of the hop are chiefly due. By careful 
.sifting, about t oz. may be obtained from i tb of hops, but the 
East Kent variety is said to yield more than the Sussex hops. 
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In hop gardens a few male plants, usually three or four to an 
acre, are sometimes planted, that number being deemed Safficient 
to fertilize the female flowers. The blossoms arc produced ifi 
August, and the strobiles are fit for gathering from the beginning 
of September to the middle of Octol>er, according to tlie weather. 

The cultivation of hops for use in the manufacture of beer 
dales from an early period. In the 8th and 9th centuries hop 
gardens, called ** hnmularia ” or ‘‘ humuleta,” existed in Frahcre 
and Germany. Until the i6th century, however, hops appear 
to have been grown in a very fitful manner, and to a limited 
ejtteht, generally only for private consumption ; but after 
the beginning of the 17th century the cultivation increased 
rapidly. The plant was introduced into England from Flanders 
in 1525 ; and in America its cultivation was encouraged by 
legislative enactments in 1657. Formerly several plants were 
used as well as hops to season ale, hence the name “ alehoof 
for Nepela Gtechoma, and ** alecost ” for Balsamita vtdgaris. 
The sweet gale, Myrica Gale, and the sage, Salvia officinalis, 
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were also similarly employed. \'arioiis hop .substitutes, in the 
form of powder, have i>ecn offered in commerce of late yenrs, 
mo.st of whi('h appear to huA C quassia as a chief ingredient, 
'fhe young lender tops of the hop are in Belgium cut off in spring 
and eaten like asparagus, and are forced from December to 
February. 


I designed to procure sleep ; but these act, Whcii at tifi, mainl^' by 
fiug^stion. The pharmacological action of hops is determined first 
I by the volatile oil they contain, which has the actions of its class. 
Similarly the lupulinic acid may act as a bitter tonic. The prepara- 
tions of hops, when taken internally, arc frequently hypnotic, thougii 
unfortunately different specimens vary considerably in composilion, 
none of the prei^arations being standardized. It is by no means 
certain whether the hj'piwjtic action of hops is due to the alkaloid 
lupulin or passibly to the volatile oil which they contain. Medical 
l)raclicc, however, is acquainted with many more trustworthy and 
cqiially safe hypnotics. The bitter acid of hops maj'' endow beer 
containing it with a cerlain value in cases of impaired gastric 
digestion, and to the hypnotic j^rinciple of hops may partly be 
ascribed — as well to the alcohol — the soporific action of beer 

in the case of some individuals. 

Hop Produciton in England ^ 

The cultivation of bops in the Briti.sh Isle.s is re.stricted to 
England, where it is practically confined to half-a-dozen rountie.s 
— four in the south-eastern and twb in the wc.st-midland districl.s. 
In T901 the Engli.sh crop was reported by the Board of Agri- 
culture to occupy 51,127 acres. The official returns as to 
acreage do not extend back beyond 1868, in which year the total 
area was reported to be 64,488 acres. The largest area recorded 
.since then was 71,789 acres in 1878; the smalle.st Was 44,938 
acres in J907. The extent to which the areas of hops in the 
chief hop-growing (Mmntic.s var}^ from year to year is .sufficiently 
indicated in Table 1 ., which shows the annual acreages over a 
period of thirteen years, 1895 to 1907. The proportions in 
which the acres of bops are distributed amongst the counties 
concerned vary but little year by year, and as a rule over 60 % 
belongs to Kent. 


Tawlk I . — Hop Areas of Hnfjland to igo^. Acres. 



Kent. 

Hendbrd. 

Sus.sex. 

Worc.e.ster. 

Hants. 

Surrey. 


3 . 5,01 

7553 

7489 

4024 

2«75 

17^3 

i«9(> 

33 ,. 300 

(>895 

5008 

3800 

2494 

1 62 3 

1S97 

3 I,b()I 

6.5^2 

5174 

3591 

230(7 

J.|l6 

1 898 

30,94 > 

(>(>3T 

4829 

35C'7 

2263 

L 3 T 3 

1899 

31,988 

7227 

4949 

37«8 

2319 

I 3 «» 

1900 

3F5M 

7287 

4^23 

39(»4 

2231 

T3OO 

i 1901 

31,212 

7497 

4800 

4029 

2133 

] 232 

1 1902 

29 ,f >49 

‘■>9*5 

45 'H 

3779 

2003 

1 9(>9 

1 1903 

j 29,93.3 

6851 

4454 

3^>97 

1920 

90T 

: 1904 

29,841 

(>767 

1 4474 

3752 

1900 

877 

j 1905 

3«.b55 

O83I 

4647 

3807 

1978 

843 

190(1 

29 , 29 (> 

6481 

4379 

3(»;2 

1939 1 

777 

1907 

28,169 

bM3 

4243 

3622 

i 1842 1 

744 


Less than 200 ac res in all arc annualls’ grown in the (jtber hop- 
growing counties of England, these being Shropshire, Gloucester- 
shire and Suffolk. 

The average yield per acre in cwl. in the six counties during 
the decade 1897 to 1906 was as follow.s : — 
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Kent. 

Hereford. 

Sussex. 

1 W'orcester. 

Hants. 

Surrey. 

9-3T 

714 

9-4 1 

i 7-79 

878 

7*2.3 


'fable 111. show\s the average acreage, yield and total home 
produce of England during the decades 1888-1897 and 1898- 
1907. 

Tabi.k tit. 


Medical Use. — The i^riucipal constituents of the strobiles are 
lupulin, one of tin* lew licjuid alkaloids ; lupulinic arid, a bitter 
crystalline Ixiciy. solubh* in ellier, which is without any other i>har- 
inacological action than tliat common to bitter siib.staiices ; Valcrol, 
a volatile oil which in Old hops undergoes a change to the malodon>us 
body valerianic acid ; resin : trimethylamine ; a peculiar modifica- 
tion of tannin ktiown as htnmhdaumc acid \ and a sesqui-ter^mjc. 
The British phannaco}K>eia contaiiis two ]:>rcparn lions of the strcibiles, 
■ — an infusion (dose, 1-2 oz.) and a tincture (dose, drachm). The 
glands obtained from the strobiles are known in ]diarmacy as lu]>ulin, 
a name which tends to confusion with that of the alkaloid. 'Fhey 
occur in commerce as a bright \'ello\v-browm pow'dtr, seen under n 
lens to consi.st of minnte glandular particles. The do.se of this so- 
called ItipuHn is 2-*; grains. From it tliere i.s prepared the Tinctura 
Lupulinae of the Unite*! States pharmacopoeia, which is given in 
doses of 10-60 minims. Furthennbre, there are prepared hop pfllows. 


Periods. 

Average Annual 
Acreage. 

Average Annual 1 Average Annual 
Yield ])er acre Home Produce 

(cw't.). (cwt). 

i888‘ 1897 
189S -ic)<»7 

5^»,.37o 

48,841 

7*76 i 4.38,215 

8-84 j 4 . 34 , 5<7 


'The wide ffuctuation.s in the home production of hops are worthy 
of note, as they exerci.se a powerful influence upon market 
prices. The latge.st crop between 1885, the first year in whic h 
figures relating to product it 'n were collected, and 1907 w^as 

’ See Be port from the Select Committee on the Hop Industry 
(Londbn, igo8). 
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that of 776,144 cwt. in 1886, and the smallest that of 281,291 
cwt. in 1 888, the former being more than 2 J times the size of 
the latter. The crop of 1899, estimated at 661,373 cwt., was so 
large that prices receded to an extent such as to leave no margin 
of profit to the great body of growers, whilst some planters were 
able to market the crop only at a loss. The calculated annual 
average yields per acre over the years 1885 to 1907 ranged between 
12*76 cwt. in 1899 and 4*81 cwt. in 1888. No other staple crop 
of British agriculture undergoes such wide fluctuations in yield 
as are here indicated, the size of the crop produced bearing no 
relation to the acreage under cultivation. For example, the 
71,327 acres in 1885 produced only 509,170 cwt., whereas the 
51,843 acres in 1899 produced 661,373 cwt.- 19,484 acres less 
under crop yielded 152,203 cwt. more produce. 

Comparing the quantities of home-grown hops with those of 
imported hops, of the total available for consumption about 
70 % on the average is home produce and about 30 % is imported 
produce. The imports, however, do not vary so much as the 
home produce. Table TV. shows the average quantity of 
imports to and exports (home-grown) from Great Britain during 
the decades 1877-1886, 1887-1896 and 1897-1906. 


Table IV. 


Periods. 

Annual Average 

Annual Average 

' Imports (cwt.). 

Exports (cwt.). 

1877 -1 88(3 

215,219 

10,805 

1887 189(3 

I 94 ,<;if »6 

9,437 

1897 TQOCi 

i 8 ( 3 , 3 fi 2 

14,808 


The highest and lowest imports were 266,952 cwt. in 1885 and 
145,122 cwt. in 1887, the latter in the year following the biggest 
home-grown crop on record. On a scries of years the largest 
proportion of imports is from the United States. 

liuring the twenty-five years 1881-1905 the annual values of 
the hops imported into England fluctuated l;)etween the wide 
limits of £2,962,631 in 1882 and £427,753 in 1887. In five other 
years besides 1882 the value exceeded a million sterling. The 
annual average value over the whole period was £921,000, 
whilst the annual average import was 194,000 cwt., consequently 
the average value per cwt. was nearly £4, 158., which i.s approxi- 
mately the same as that of the exported product. 'The quantitic.s 
and values of the imported hops that are again exported are 
almost insignificant. 

Hop Production in thk United States 

The distribution of the area of hop-cultivation in the United 
States showed great changes during the last decades of the 19th 
and the first decide of the 20th century. During the earlier 
portion of that period New York >vas the chief hop-growing 
state of the Union, but toward the end of it a great extension 
of hop-growing took place on the Pacific coast (in the states of 
Oregon, (California and Washington), where the richness of the 
soil and mildness of the climate are favourable to the bines. 

The average annual produce of hops in the United States 
from 1900 to 1906 was 423,471 cwt. ; of this quantity 80% was 
raised in the three states of the Pacific coast, where the yield 
per acre is much larger than in New York. In the latter .state 
the yield docs n(jt appear to lixceed 5 or 6 cwt. per acre, whereas 
in Oregon it is 9 or 10 cwt., and in Washington and California 
from 12 to 14 cwt. The average annual export (chiefly to Great 
Britain) in the years from 1899 to 1905 was 108,400 cwt. ; the 
average import (chiefly from Germany) is about 50,000 cwt. 

Hop Cultivation 

As the county of K^nt has always taken the lead in hop- 
growing in England, and as it includes about two-thirds of the 
hop acreage of the British Isles, the recent developments in 
hop cultivation cannot be better studied than in that county. 
They were well summarized by Mr Charles Wliitehead in his 
sketch of the agriculture of Kcnt,i wherein he states that the 
hop grounds — or hop gardens, as they are called in Kent — of 
' Jour, Roy. A grit. Sac., 1899. 


poor character and least suitable for hop production have been 
gradually grubbed since 1894, on account of large crops, the 
importation of hops and low prices. At the l^g^ing of the 
19th century there were 290 parishes in Kent in which hops 
were cultivated. A century later, out of the 413 parishes m 
the county, as many as 331 included hop plantations. The hops 
grown in Kent are classified in the markets as “ East Kents,” 
“ Bastard East Kents,” “ Mid Kents ” and “ Wealds,” according 
to the district of the county in which they are produced. The 
relative values of these four divisions follow in the .same order. 
East Kents making the highest and Wealds the lowest rates. 
These divisions agree in the main with those defined by geo- 
logical formations. Thus, “ East Kents ” are grown upon 
Chalk, and especially on the outcrop of the soils of the London 
Tertiarics upon the Chalk. “ Bastard East Kents ” are produced 
on alluvial soil and soils formed by admixtures of loam, clay- 
loams, chalk, marl and clay from the (jault. Greensand and 
Chalk formations. “ Mid Kents ” are derived principally from 
the Greenwxnd soils and outcrops of the Ixmdon Tertiaries in 
the upper part of the district. “ Wealds ” tx>me from .soils 
on the Weald ('day, Hastings Sand and 'I’linbridge Wells Sand. 
As each “ pocket ” of hops must be marked with the owner's 
name and the parish in which they were grown, buyers of hops 
('.an, witliout much trouble, ascertain from which of the four 
divisions hops come, especially if they have the map of the 
hop-growing parishes of England, which gives the name of eacdi 
parish. There has been a considerable rearrangement of the 
hop plantations in Kent within rec^ent years. Common varieties 
as Colegate’s, Jones’s, Grapes and Prolifics have been grubbed, 
and Goldings, liramlings and other choice kinds planted in their 
places. The variety known as Fuggle’s, a heavy -cropping 
though slightly coarse hop, has been much planted in the Weald 
of Kent, and in parts of Mid Kent where the soil is suitable. 
In very old hop gardens, where there has been no change of 
plant for fifty or even one hundred years in some instances, 
except from the gradual process of filling up the places of plants 
that have died, there has been replanting with better varieties 
and varieties ripening in more convenient succession ; and, 
generally speaking, the plantations have been levelled up in 
this respect to suit the demand for bright hops of fine quality. 
A recent classification - of the varieties of English hops arranges 
them in three groups: (i) early varieties (e.g. Prolific, Branding, 
Amos’s Early Bird); (2) mid-season or main-crop varieties 
{e.g. Famham Whitebine, Fuggle’s, Old Jones’s, Golding) ; 
(3) late varieties (e.g. Grapes, Colgate’s). 

The cost of cultivating and preparing the produce of an acre 
of hop land tends to increase, on account of the advancing rates 
of wages, the intense cultivation more and more essential, and 
the necessity of freeing the plants from the persistent attacks of 
insects and fungi. In 1893 Mr Whitehead estimated the average 
annual cost of an acre of hop land to be £35, los., the following 
being the items : 


Manure (winter and summer) 3^(3 10 o 

Digging oiyo 

Dressing (or cutting) o o o 

Poling, tying, earthing, ladder-tying, stringing, 

Jewing 2 3 «» 

Shimming, nidgeting, digging round and hoeing 

hills . . . . 3 f) 0 

Stacking, stripping, making bines, &c. . . . o 17 o 

Annual renewal of jioles 2 rf> o 

Exi>ensc of picking, drying, packing, carriage, 
sampling, selling, &c., on average crop of, say, 

7 cwt. per acre 10 /, o 

Rent, rates, taxes, repairs of oast and lacks, interest 

on capital f> n o 

Sulphuring o 

Washing (often two, three or four times) . . . 200 


Total . . . /35 0 

Seven years later the average cost per acre in Kent had risen to 
quite £37. 

* J. Percival, " The Hop and its English Varieties,** Jour. Roy, 
Agric, 5 oc., 1901. 
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The hops in Kent are usually planted in October 
or November, the plants being 6 ft. apart each j T 
way, thus giving 1210 hills or plant-centres per j : Annu; 

acre. Some planters still grow potatoes or i j 

mangels between the rows the first year, as the j 

plants do not bear much until the second year ; ^ 

but this is considered to be a mistake, as it 3 X^hos] 

encourages wire-worm and exhausts the ground. 2 c 

Many planters pole hop plants the first year with C Phosi 
a single short pole, and stretch coco-nut-fibre i 
string from pole to pole, and grow many hops in 6 c 

the first season. Much of the hop land is ploughed E Phos] 

between the rows, as labour is scarce, and the pif ^ 

spaces between are dug afterwards. It is far better ^ 

to dig hop land if possible, the tool used being the | ^ 1 30 lo 

Kent spud. The cost of digging an acre ranges i Loi 

from i8s. to 21s. Hop land is ploughed or dug 
between November and March. After this the plants are 
“ dressed,” which means that all the old bine ends are cut off 
with a sharp curved hop-knife, and the plant centres kept level 
with the ground. 

Manuring;. — Manure is applied in the winter, and dug or ploughed 
in. London manure from stables is used to an enormous extent. 
It comes by barge or rail, and is brought from the wharves and 
stations by traction engines ; it costs from 7s. 6d. to 9s. per load. 
Hags, fur waste, sprats, wool waste and shoddy are also put on 
in the winter. In the summer, rape dust, guano, nitrate of soda 
and various patent hop manures are chopped in with the Canter- 
bury hoc. Fish guano or desiccated fish is largely used ; it is 
very stimulating and more lasting than some of the other forcing 
manures. 

The recent investigations into the subject of hop-manuring made 
by Dr Bernard Dyer and Mr F. W. E. Shrivell, at Golden Green, near 
Tonbridge, Kent, are of interest. In the 1901 report * it was stated 
that the object in view was to ascertain how far nitrate of soda,, in 
the presence of an abundant supply of phosphates and potash, is 
capable of being advantageously used as a source of nitrogenous food 
for hops. An idea long persisted among hop-growers tliat nitrate of 
soda was an unsafe manure for hops, being likely to produce rank 
growth of bine at the expense of quality and even quantity of hops. 


Weight of Kiln-dried huggle's Hops per Acre. 


1 

Hot. i 

i 

Annual Manuring per Acre. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Average 
of 5 
Years. 



Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

A 

Phosphates and potash . 

i 3 i 

7i 

81 

20| 

8 

Ill 

B 

Pho.sphates, potash and 

2 cwt. nitrate of soda . 

16L 

9 i 

loi 

22| 

9 } 

134 

C 

i 

Iffiosphates, potash and 

4 cwt. nitrate of soda . : 

16J 

1 

i 

23 

11 

15 ! 

D 

Phosphates, potash and I 
6 cwt. nitrate of soda . 

1 

i. 5 i 

^3 

1 

' u 

22| 

104 

i 4 i 1 

E 

Phosphates, potash and 

8 cwt. nitrate of soda . / 

1 

1 

i 13I 

i I5J 

23 l 

11 

>54 


Phosphates, potash and 

10 cwt. nitrate of soda j 

*5 

13 

15 

244 

' 104 

1 

> 5 ? 

! X 1 

30 loads (about 15 tons) { 
London dung . . . : 

1 

T 3 

' 8 

9 f 

244 

' loj 

131 


During recent years, however, owing very largely to the results of i following : 


In only one year did the very large dressing of 10 cwt. of nitrate 
of soda per acre afford any better result than was j)roduced by the 
less heavy dressing of 8 cwt. per acre, and this was m 1899, a sea.son 
of such abundance and such low prices that it may be regarded as an 
abnormal .season. If the effect of this one season on the average be 
eliminated, the best results, as regards quantity, were obtained on 
plot E, receiving 8 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre. But plot C, with 
4 cwt. only of nitrate of soda per acre, has been on the average not 
more than J cwt. per acre Ixihind plot E. 

Valuations of the hops made by merchants and factors .show that, 
on the whole, the m.arket cpiality of the produce is very little affected 
by manuring. Moroovtir, chemical investigation of the hops appears 
to indicate that the brewing cjuality is not in any constant or definite 
way influenced by the manuring, except where the quantity of nitrate 
of soda has amounted to the large dressing of S cwt. or more ])er acre, 
a quantity which in some seasons would seem to have been pre- 
judicial, although in one season it happened thfit the highest brewing 
value appertained to a sample grown with as much as 10 cwt. per 
acre. 

The results of modem investigation show that it is very largely 
to the presence and proportion of soft re.sin that hops owe their 
preservative value, although the quality of hops is by no means 
wholly dependent on this one feature. The resin percentages on the 
samples grown on the several plots in 1898, 1899 and 1900 were the 
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j Plot. Annual Manuring per Acre. -* 1 — — , 

I j Total Kesin. Soft Resin. | Total Resin, j Soft Resin. Total Resin, j Soft Resin. 




Per Cent. 

I»er Cent. 

IVr Cent. 

Per Cent. 

I*er Cent. 

Per Cent. 

A 

Phosphates and pota.sh 

14*15 

9*21 

15-07 

8-60 

> 4*53 

8-t)o 

B 

Phosphates, potash and 2 cwt. nitrate of soda 

1430 

9-20 

16-59 

8-83 

15-09 

8-51 

C 

Phosphates, potash and 4 cwt. nitrate of soda 

14*06 

9*04 

15-87 

9 * 2*7 

14-46 

8-16 

D 

Pho-sphates, potash and 6 cwt. nitrate of soda 

I 3*.57 

8-60 

14-90 

8-70 

13-46 

7-62 

E 

Phosphates, potash and 8 cwt. nitrate of soda 

14-11 

8-85 

14-49 

8-96 

i 3 - 3 « 

7-i8 

F 

Pho.sphates, ])otash and 10 cwl. nitrate of soda 

12-21 

7-91 

15*47 

9*41 

12-77 

6-77 

X 

30 loads (about 15 tons) London dung 

i LV 93 

8-66 

14-92 

8-80 

14-78 

9*07 


these experiments, and of corresponding experiments ba.sed upon 
these, which have been carried out abroad, hop farmers have much 
more freely availed themselves of the aid of this useful manure ; and 
there is little doubt that the distrust of nitrate of .soda as a hop 
manure which has existed in the past lias lieen largely due to the fact 
that nitrate of soda, like many otlier nitrogenous meinures, has often 
been misused (i) by being a|»plied without a .sufficient quantity of 
jihosphates and ixitash, or (2) by being applied too abundantly, or 
(3) by being a[»plied too late in the season, with the result of unduly 
decaying the ripening period. On most of the experimental plots 
nitrate of soda (in conjunction with pho.sj)hates and jiotash) has been 
used as the sole .source of nitrogen ; but it is, of course, not to l)e 
supiiosed that any hoji-grower would use yotir after year, as is the 
case on .some of the plots, nothing but phosphates, potash and nitrate 
of soda. Mi.scellancous feeding is probably good for plants as well as 
for animals, and th'fere is a large vjiriety of nitrogenous manures at the 
disposal of the hop-farmer, to say nothing of what, in its ])lace, is one 
of the most valuable of all manures, namely, home-made dung. 
These experiments were l)Cgun in 1894 with a new garden of young 
Fuggle’s hops. \ series of experimental plots was marked out, each 
plot being one-sixth of an acre in area. The plots run parallel with 
one another^ there being four rows of hills in each. The climate of the 
district is very dry. 

The table given above shows the annual yield of hops per acre 
on each plot, and also the average for each plot ox’cr the five years 
1896-1900. 

^ Six Vruf's* Experiments on Hop Manuring (London, 1901). 


The general results seem to show that the purchase of town dung 
: for hops is not economical, unless under specially favourable terms 
; as to cost of conveyance, and that it should certainly not be relied 
; upon as a sufficient manure. Home-made dung is in quite a different 
! ])osition, as not only is it richer, but it costs nothing for railway 
! carriage. As a source of nitrogenous manure, purchased dung is on 
i the w'hole too expensive. There is a large variety of other nitrogen- 
ous manures in the market bc.sides nitrate of soda, such, for instance 
. as Peruvian and Damaraland guano, sulphate of ammonia, fish guano, 

; dried blood, rape dust, furriers' refuse, bom shavings, hoof i)arings, 

‘ wool dust, shoddy, &c. All of these may in turn be used for helping 
; to maintain a stock of nitrogen in the soil ; and the degree to which 
: manures of this kind liave been recently applied in any hop gfirden 
= will influence the grower in deciding as to the quantity of nitrate of 
.soda he .should use in conjunction with them, and also to ^xjinc extent 
in fixing the date of its application. 

Dressings of 8 or 10 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre, such as arc 
: applied annually to plots E and F, would be larger than would be put 
, on where the land has been already dressed with dung or with other 
; nitrogenous manures ; and even, in the circumstances under notice, 
! although these plots have on the average beaten the others in weight, 
the hops in some seasons have been distinctly coarser than those more 
; moderately manured — though in the dry season of 1899 the most 
I heavily dressed plot gave actually the best quality as well as the 
greatest quantity of produce. 

With regard to the application of nitrate of soda in case the season 
should turn out to be wet, present experience indicates that, on a 
soil otherwise liberally manured, 4 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre. 
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applied not too laic, would be a thoroughly safe dressing. In the case 
of neither dung nor any other nitrogenous fertilizers having been 
recently applied, there seems no reason for supposing that, even in 
a wet season, t> cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre applied early would be 
otherwise than a safe dressing, con.sidering both cjuantity and quality 
of produce. In conjunction witli dung, or with the early use of other 
nitrogenous manures, such as fish, guano, rape dust, &c. it would 
probably be wise not to exceed 4 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre. 

As to the date of application, April or May is the latest time at 
which nitrate of soda should , in most circumstances, be applied, and 
probably April is preferable to May. The quantity used should be 
applied in separate dressings of not more than 2 cwt. per acre each, 
put on at intervals of a month. Where the quantity of ni trate of so<la 
iiseti is large, and constitutes the whole of the nitrogenous manure 
employed, the first dressing may, on fairly deep and retentive soils, 
be given as early as January ; or, if the quantity used is smaller, say 
in February ; while February will, in most cases, prolmbly be early 
enough for the first dres.sing in the case of lighter soils. The condition 
of the soil and tlie degree and distribution of rainfall during both the 
previous autumn and the winter, as well as in the spring itself, 
pnjduce such varying conditions that it is almost iinpos.sible to frame 
general rules. 

The commonly accepted notion that nitrate of soda is manure 
which should be reserved for use during the later period of the growth 
of the bine appears to be erroneous. The summer montlis, when ilic 
growth of the bine is most active, are the months in which natural 
nitrification is going on in the soil, converting soil nitrogen and the 
nitrogen of dung, guano, fi.sh, rape dnst, shoddy or other fertilizers 
into nitrates, and placing this nitrogen at the disposal of the plants ; 
and it appears rca-sonable, therefore, to suppose tliat nitrate of soda 
will be most useful to the hops at the earlier .stages of their growth, 
before the jirodiicls of that nitrification become abundant. This 
would especially l>e .so in a season immediately following a wet 
autumn and winter, which have the effect of washing away into the 
drains the residual nitrates not utilized by the previous crop. 

The n<?cossity, whether dung is used or not, and whatever form of 
nitrogenous manure is employed, of also supplying the hops with an 
alnindance of ]ihosphatcs, cannot Ik* to<.) strongly urged. Tlie u.se of 
phosphates for hops was long neglected by hop-planters, and even 
now there are many growers who do not realize the full im]K)rtance of 
heavy phosjdiatic inamiring. On soils containing an abundtincc of 
lime no better or i:hea]ier ])hosj)halic manure can be used than 
ordinary super])liosphate, of which as much as to cwt. per acre may be 
applied without tlie slightest fear of harm. Rut if the soil is not de- 
cidedly calcareous — that is to s<iy, if it does not effervesce when it is 
stirred up with some diluted hydrochloric (muriatic) acid — Ixincdiist, 
phosjThatic guano or basic slag should lie used as a source of phos 
])hatcs, at the rate of not less than 10 cwt. per acre. On medium 
soils, wliich, without being distinctly calcareous, neverthele.ss 
contiiin a just appreciable cpiantity of carlxmate of lime, it is probably 
a good j)lan to u.se tlic latter class of manures, alternately with super- 
phos])liate, year and year aliout ; but it is wise policy to use phos- 
pliatcs in somtj form or other every year in every hop garden. They 
art! inexpensive, and without them neither dung, nitrate of soda, 
aTuuionia s;ilts nor orga.nic manures can be expected to produce both 
a full vigorous growth of bine and at the .same time a well-matured 
cro]> of full- weighted, woll-coiiditioiicd liop.s. 

The use of ])otash salts, on most stuls, is probably not needed when 
good thing is freely used ; but where this is not the c.asc it is safer in 
most .seasons a.nd on most soils to give a dressing of potash salts. 
On some soils their aid sliould on no account be dispensed with. 

J‘'xperiinenls in hojT-manuring have also been conducted in con- 
nexion with the South-Fastem .Agricultural ('ollege, Wye, Kent. 
'J'he main results have been to demonstrate the necessity of a. liberal 
sup]»ly of phosphates, if the full Ixjucfit is to Ikj reaped from applica- 
tions of nitrogenous manure. 

Tying, Poling and Picking . — Tying the bines to the poles or 
strings is essentially women’s work. It was formerly always 
piecework, each woman taking so many acres to tie, but it is 
found better to pay the women is, 8d. to 2s. per day, that they 
may all work together, and tie the plants in those grounds where 
they want tying at once. The new modes of poling and training 
hop plants have also altered the conditions of tydng. 

Many improvements liave been made in the methods of poling 
and training hops. Formerly two or three poles were placed to 
each hoj)-hi]i or plant-centre in the spring, and removed in the 
winter, and this was the only mode of training. Recently .systems 
of training on wires and strings fastened Uy permanent upright 
pioles have been introduced. One arrangement of wires and 
strings much adopted consists of stout posts set at the end of 
every row of hop-hills and fastened with stays to keep them in 
place. At intervals in each row a thick pole is fixed. From post 
to post in the rows a wire is .stretched at a height of J ft. 
from the ground, another about 6 ft. from the ground, and another 
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along the tops of the posts, so that there are three wires. Hooks 
are dipped on these wires at regular intervals, and coco-nut- 
fibre strings are threaded on them and fastened from wire to 
wire, and from post to post, to receive the hop bines. The string 
is threaded on the hooks continuously, and is put on those of the 
top wire with a machine called a stringer. There are several 
methods of training hops with posts or stout poles, wire and 
string, whose first cost varies from £20 to £40 per acre. The 
system is cheaper in the long run than that of taking down the 
poles every year, and the wind does not blow down the poles 
or injure the hops by banging the jioles together. In another 
method, extensively made use of in Kent and Sussex, stout posts 
are placed at the ends of each row of plants, and, at intervals 
where requisite, wires are fastened from top to top only of these 
posts, whilst coco-nut-fibre strings are fixed by pegs to the 
ground, close to each hop-stock, whence they radiate upwards for 
attachment to the wires stretching between the tops of the posts. 
This method is more simple and less expensive than the system 
first described, its cost being from £24 to £28 per acre. In this 
case the plants require to be well “ lewed,” or sheltered, as the 
strings being so light are blown about by the wind. These 
methods are being largely adopted, and, together with the practice 
of putting coco-nut-fibre strings from pole to pole in grounds 
poled in the old-fashioned manner, are important improvements 
in hop culture, which have tended to increase the production 
of hop.s. Where the old system of poling with two or three 
poles in still adhered to they are always creosoted, most growers 
having tanks for the purpose ; and, in the new methods of poling, 
the posts and poles are creosoted, dipped or kyanized. 

At Wye College, Kent, different systems of planting and 
training have been tried, the alleys varying in width from 10 ft. 
down to 5 ft., and the distance between the hills varying quite 
as widely, so that the number of hills to the acre has ranged from 
1210 down to 660. The biggest crop was secured on the plot 
where the hills were 8 ft. apart each way. As a rule, indeed, a 
wide alley and abundant space between the plants, thus allowing 
the hops plenty of air and light, produced the best results, besides 
effecting some saving in the cost of cultivation, as there were only 
660 or 680 hills per acre. Of the various methods of training, 
the umbrella system gave tlie biggest crop in each of the three 
years 1899, 1900, 1901 ; and it seemed to be the best method, 
except in seasons when washing was recpiired early, in which 
case the plants were not so readily cleared of vermin. 

Much attention is ref|uircd to keep the bines in their places 
on the poles, strings or wire, during the summer. This gives 
employment to many women, for whose service in this and fruit - 
picking there is considerable demand, and a woman has no 
trouble in earning from is. 6d. to is. lod. per day from April 
till September at pleasant and not very arduous labour. The 
hop-picking follows, and at this women sometimes get 4s. 
and even 5.S. per day. . This is the real Kent harvest, which 
formerly la.sterl a month or five weeks. Now it rarely extends 
beyond eighteen days, as it is important to secure the hops 
before the weather and the aphides, which almost invariably 
swarm within the bracts of the cones, discolour them and spoil 
their .sale, as brewers insist upon having bright, “ colour}^ ” 
hops. Picking is lietter done than was formerly the case. 
The hops are picked more singly, and with comparatively few 
leaves, and the pickers are of a somewhat better type than the 
rough hordes who formerly went into Kent for “ hopping.” 
Kent planters engage their pickers beforehand, and write to 
them, arranging the numbers required and the date of picking. 
Many families go into Kent for pea- and fruit-picking and remain 
for hop-picking. Without this great immigration of persons, 
variously estimated at between 45,000 and 65,000, the crops 
of hops could not be picked ; and fruit-farmers also would i)e 
unable to get their soft fruit gathered in time without the help 
of immigrant hands. The fruit-growers and hop-planters of 
Kent have greatly improved the accommodation for these 
immigrants. 

Concerning the general question as to the advisability or 
otherwise of cutting the hop bine at the time of picking, A. D. 

XTii. 22 a 
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Hall has ascertained experimentally that if the bine is cut close 
to the ground at a time when the whole plant is unripe there 
are removed in the bane and leaves considerable quantities 
of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid which would have 
returned to the roots if the bine had not been cut until ripe. 
The plant, therefore, would retain a substantial store of these 
constituents for the following year’s growth if the bine were 
left. Chemical analyses have shown that about 30 tb of nitrogen 
per acre may be saved by allowing the bines to remain uncut, 
this representing practically one- third of tlie total amount of 
nitrogen in the hops, leaf and bine together. There are also 
from 25 lb to 30 lb of potash in the growth, of which nine-tenths 
would return to the roots, with about half the phosphoric acid 
and a very small proportion of the lime. It has been demon- 
strated that by the practice of cutting the bines when the hops 
are picked the succeeding crop is lessened to the extent of about 
one-tenth. As to stripping off the leaves and lower branches 
of the plant, it was found that this operation once reduced 
the crop io% and once 20%, but that in the year iSg<) it did 
not affect the crop at all. The inference ap|x^ars to be that 
when there is a good crop it is not reduced by stripping, but 
that when there is less vigour in the plant it suffers the more, 
llencc, it would seem advisable to study the plant itself in 
connexion with this matter, and to strip a little later, or 
somewhat less, tlian \isual when the bine is not healthy. 

Drying , — ^After l>eing picked, the hops are taken in pokes - 
long sacks holding ten bushels -to the oasts to be dried. The 
oasts are circular or square kilns, or groups of kilns, wherein 
the green hops are laid upon floors covered with horsehair, 
under which are enclosed or open stoves or furnaces. The 
heat from these is evenly distributed among the hops above 
by draughts IhjIow and round them. This is the usual simple 
arrangement, but patent processes are adopted here and there, 
though they are by no means general. The liops are from nine 
to ten hours drying, after which they are taken off the kiln 
and allowed to cod somewhat, and are tlien [mcked tightly 
into “ p)ockets ” 6 ft. long and 2 ft. wide, weighing ij cwt., 
by means of a hop-pressing mucJiine, which has cogs and 
wheels worked by hand. Of late years more care has been 
bestowed by some of tlu; leading growers upon the drying of 
hops, so as to preserve their qiuilities and volatile essences, and 
to meet the altered requirements of brewers, who must have 
bright, well-managed hops for the production of light clear 
beers for quick draught. The use, for example, of exhaust 
fans, recently introduced, greatly facilitates drying by drawing 
a large volume of air through the ho|>s ; and as the temperature 
may at tlie same time be kept low', the risk of getting over- 
firoil samples is considerably reduced, though not entirely ob- 
'rhe adoption of the roller floor is another great advance 
in the process of hoj>'drylng, for this, used in conjunction with 
a raised pl.itform for the men to stand on when turning, pre- 
vents any damage from the feel t)f the workmen, and reduces 
the loss of resin to a minimum. The best results are obtained 
when exhaust fans and the roller floor are a.ssociated together. 
In such cases the roller floor, which empties its load automati- 
cally, poure the hop cones into the receiving sheets in usually as 
whole and unbroken a condition as that in which they went 
on to the kiln. 

Pests of the Uop Crob. — In recent years the ditlkulties attendant 
u|H>n hop cultivation have l)oen aggravated, arj<J the ext>en.ses in- 
creased, ny regularly recurring attacks of aphis blight -due to the 
insect Aphis (Phorailon) humttli which render it necessary to spray 
or syringe over>' hoj> plant, every branch and leaf, with insecticidril 
solutions tliree or tour times, and sometimes more often, in each 
season. Quassia and soft-soap) solutions are usually employed; 
tliey contain from 4 It) to 8 th of soft soap, and the extract of from 
8 tb to 10 lb of quassia chij>s to icx> gallons of water. The soft soap 
serves as a vehicle to retain the bitterness of the quassia upon the 
bines and loaves, making them repulsive to tlie aphides, which are 
thus starved out. Another pxjst, tfie red spider, Teiranychus telarius 
— really one of the “ spinning mites ** — is most destructive in very 
hot summers. Congregating on the under surfaces of the leaves, the 
red sjuders exhaust the .sap and cause the leaves to fall, producing 
the effect known in Germany as “ fire-blast.*' The hop-wash of soft 
soap> and quassia^ so effective against ap)his attack, is of little avail 


in the case of red spider. Some success, however, has attended the 
use of a solution containing 8 lb to 10 tb of soft soap to 100 gallons of 
water, with three pints of paraffin added. It is necessary to apply tlie 
washes with great force, in order to break through the webs with 
which the spiders protect themselves. Hop-washing is done by 
means of large garden engines worked by hand, but more frequently 
with horse engines. Resort is sometimes had to steam engines, 
w'hich force the spraying solution along pip>es laid between the rows 
of hops. 

Mould or mildew is frequently the source of mucli loss to hojv 
planters. It is due to the action of the fungus Podosphaera castagnei, 
and the mischief is more especially that done to the cones. The only 
trustworthy remedy is sulphur, employed usually in the form of 
flowers of sulphur, from 40 lb to (>o lb per acre being applied at eacli 
sulphuring, fhe powder is distributed by means of a machine 
drawn by a horse between the rows. The sulphur is fed from a 
hopper into a blast-pipe, whence it is driven by a fan actuated by 
tlie travelling wheels, and falls as a dense, wide-spreading cloud upon 
the hop-bines. The first sulphuring takes place when the plants are 
fairly up the poles, and is repeated three or four weeks later; and 
even again if indications of mildew are present. It may be added 
that sulphur is also successfully employed in the form of an alka- 
line sulphide, such as solution of liver of sulphur," a variety of 
potassium sulphide. (W. Fk.) 

HOPE, ANTHONY, the pen-name of Anthony Hope 
Hawkins (1863- ), British novelist, who was born on the 

9th of February 1863, the second son of the Rev. E. C. Hawkins, 
Vicar of St Bride’s, Fleet Street, London. He was educated at 
Marlborough and Balliol College, Oxford, where he was president 
of the Union Society, and graduated with first classes in Modera- 
tions and Final Schools. He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1887. He soon began contributing stories and sketches 
to the St James's Gazette, and in 1890 published his first novel, 
A Man of Mark, This was followed by Father Stafford (1891), 
Mr Wilt's Widow (1892), Change of Air and Sport Royal and 
Other Stories (1893). By this time he had attracted by his 
vivacious talent the attention of editors and readers ; but it 
was not till the following year that he attained a great popular 
success with the publication (May 1894) of The Prisoner of 
Zenda, This was followed a few weeks later by The Dolly Dia- 
logues (previously pu [dished in separate instalments in the 
Westminster Gazette), Both books became parents of a numerous 
progeny. The Prisoner of Zenda, owing something to the Prince 
Otto of R. L. Stevenson, established a fashion for what was 
christened, after its fictitious locality, “ Ruritanian romance ’’ ; 
while the Dolly Dialogues, inspired possildy by “ Gyp ” and other 
French dialogue writers, was the forerunner of a whole school 
0/ epigrammatic drawing-room comedy. The Prisoner of Zenda, 
with Mr Alexander as “ Rupert Rassendyll,” enjoyed a further 
success in a dramatized form at the St James’s Theatre, which 
did still more to popularize the author’s fame. In 1894 ^tlso 
appeared The God in the Car, a novel suggested by the 
ambiguous influence on Englisli society of (k'cil Rhodes’s career ; 
and Half a Hero, a complementary study of Australian politics. 
The same year saw further the publication of The Indiscretion 
of the Duchess, in the style of the Dolly Dialogues, and of another 
collection of stories named (after the first) The Secret of War dale 
Court. In 1895 Mr Hawkins published Count Antonio, and 
contributed to Dialogues of the Day, edited by Mr Oswald Craw- 
furd. Comedies of Courtship and The Heart of the Princess 
Osra followed in 1896 ; Phroso in 1897 ; Simon Dale and 
Rupert of Hentzau (sequel of the Prisoner of Zenda) 1898 ; and 
The King's Mirror, a Ruritanian romance with an infusion of 
serious psychological interest, 1899. The author was advancing 
from liis light comedy and gallant romantic inventions to the 
graver kind of fiction of which The God in the Car liad l)een an 
earlier essay. QuisatUe, published in 1900, was a study of 
English society face to face with a political genius of an alien 
type. Tristram of Blent (1901) embodied an ethical study of 
family pride. The Intrusions of Peggy reflected the effects on 
society of recent financial fashions. In 1904 he published 
Double Harness, and in 1905 A Servant of the Public, two novels 
of modern society, containing somewhat cynical pictures of the 
condition of marriage. With increasing gravity the novdist 
sacrificed some of the charm of his earlier irresponsible gaiety 
and buoyancy ; but his art retained its wit and urbanity while 
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it gained in grip of the social conditions of contemporaiy life. 
He wrote two plays, The Adventure of Lady Ursula (1898) and 
Pilkerton's Peerage (1902), and his later novels include The Great 
Miss Driver (1908) and Second Siring (1909). Mr Hawl^’s 
attractive and cultured style and command of plot give him a 
high place among the modem writers of English nctkHi. In 1903 
he married Miss Eliasabeth Somerville Sheldon of New York. 

HOPE, THOMAS (r. 1770-1831), English art*collector, and 
author of Anastasius, born in London about 1770, was the eldest 
son of John Hope of Amsterdam, and was descended from a 
branch of an old Scottish family who for several generations 
were extensive metchants in Inndon and Amsterdam, About 
the age of eighteen he started on a tour through various parte 
of Europe, Asia -and Africa, where he interested himself especi- 
ally in architecture and sculpture, making a large collection of 
the principal objects which attracted his attention. On his 
return to London about 1796 he purchased a house in Duchess 
Street, Cavendish Square, which he fitted up in a very elaborate 
style, from drawings made by himself. In 1807 he publislied 
sketches of his furniture, accompanied by letteipress, in a folio 
volume, entitled Household Furniture and Interior Decoration , 
which had considerable influence In effecting a change in the 
upholstery and interior decoration of houses, notwitlistanding 
that Byron had referred scornfully to him as “ House-furnisher 
withal, one Thomas hight.” Hopes furniture designs were in 
that pseudo-classical manner which is generally called “ English 
Empire.” It was sometimes extravagant, and often heavy, 
but was much more restrained than the wilder and later flights 
of Sheraton in this style. At the best, however, it wa.s a not 
very inspiring mixture of Egyptian and Roman motives. In 
1809 lie published the Costumes of the Ancients ^ and in 1812 
Designs of Modern Costumes, works wliicli display a large amount 
of antiquarian research. He was also, as his father liad been — 
the elder Hope’s country house near Haarlem was crowded with 
fine pictures — a munificent patron of the highest forms of art, 
and both at his London house and his country seat at Deepdene 
near Dorking he formed large collections of paintings, sculpture 
and antiques. Deepdene in his day became a famous resort 
of men of letters as well as of people of fashion, and amo^ the 
luxuries suggested by his fine taste was a miniature library 
in several languages in each bedroom. Thorvaldsen, the Danish 
sculptor, was indebted to liim for the early recognition of his 
talents, and he also gave frequent employment to ("hantrey and 
Flaxman — it was to his order that the latter illustrated Dante. 
In 1819 he publislied anonymously his novel Anastasius, or 
Memoirs of a Modern GreeJi, written at the close of the jSth century, 
a work which, chiefly on account of the novel character of its 
subject, caused a great sensation. It was at first generally 
attributed to Lord Byron, v/ho told Lady Blessington that he 
wept bitterly on reading it because he had not written it and 
Hope 1 ml. But, though remarkable for the acquaintance it 
displays with Eastern life, and distinguished by eoasiderable 
imaginative vigour and much graphic and picturesque descrip- 
tion, its paradoxes are not so striking as those of Ixird Byron ,* 
and, notwithstanding some eloquent and forcible passages, 
the only reason which warranted its ascription to him was the 
general type of character to which its hero belonged. Hope 
died on the 3rd of February 1831. He was the author of two 
works published posthumously — the Origin and Prospects 
of Man (1831), in which his j^eculations diverged widely from 
the usual orthodox opinions, and an Historical Essay on Archi^ 
lecture (1835), an elaborate description of the architecture of 
the middle ages, illustrated by drawings made by himself in 
Italy and Germany. He is commonly known in literature as 
“ Anastasius ” Hope. He married (1806) Louisa de la Poer 
Beresford, daughter of Lord Decies, archbishop of Tuam. 

HOPEDAlJB,a township of Worcester county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.; pop. (1890) 1176; (1910, U.S. census) 2188. It is 
served by the Milford & Uxbridge (electric) street railway, and 
(for freight) by the Grafton & Upton railway. The town lies 
in the dale ” between Milford and Mendon, and is cut from 
N.W. to S.E. by the Mill river, which furnishes good water 


power at its falls. The principal manufactures are textiles, 
boots and shoes, and, of most importance, cotton xnachincty.. 
Tlie great cotton machinery factories heie are owned the 
Draper Company. Hopedale has a public park on the site of 
the Ballou homestead, with a bronze statue of Adin Ballou ; 
a memorial church erected by George A. and Ebcn. S. Draper ; 
the Bancroft Memorial Library, given by Joseph B. Bancroft in 
memory of his wife ; and a marble drinking fountain with 
sUtuary by Waldo Story, the gift of Susan Preston Draper, 
Genera] W. F. Draper’s wife. The village is remarkable for the 
comfortable cottages of the workers. 

The history of Hopedale centres round the Rev. Adin Ballou 
(1803-1890), a distant relative of Hosea Ballou ; ^ he left, in 
succession, the ministry of the Christian Connexion (1823) 
and that of the Universalist Church (1831), because of his 
restorationist views. In 1831 he became pastor of an independent 
church in Mendon. An ardent exponent of temperance, the 
anti-slavery movement, woman’s rights, the peace cause and 
Qiristijm non-resistance (even through the Civil War), and of 
“ Practical Christian Socialism,” it was in the interests of the 
last cause that he founded Hopedale, or “ Fraternal Community 
No. 1,” in Milford, in April 1842, the first compact of tlie com- 
munity having been drawn up in January 1841. Thirty persons 
joined with him, and lived in a single house on a poor farm of 
258 acres, pimchased in June 1841. Ballou was for several years 
the president of the community, which was run on the plan ^at 
all should have an equal voice as to tlie use of property, in spite of 
the fact that there was individual holding of property. The 
community, however, owned the instruments of production, with 
the single exception of the important patent rights held by 
Ebenezer D. Draper. The result was bickerings between tliose 
who were joint stockholders and those whose only profit came 
from tlieir manual labour. In a short time the control of the 
community came into the hands of its richest members, E. D. 
Draper and his brother, George Draper (1817-1887), who owned 
three-fourths of the joint stock. In 1856 there was a total deficit 
of about $12,000. The Draper brothers bought up the joint 
stock of the community at par and paid its debts, and the com- 
munity soon ceased to exist save as a religious society. After 
George Draper’s death the control of the mills passed to his sons. 
These included Gene^ral William Franklin Draper (1842-1910), 
a Republican representative in Congress in 1892-1897 and U.S 
ambassador to Italy in 1897-1900, and Eben Sumner Draper 
(b. 1858), lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts in 1906-1908 and 
governor in 1909-19x1. In 1867 the community was merged 
with Hopedale parish, a Unitarian organization. Hopedale was 
separated from Milford and incorporated as a township in 1886. 

Sec Adin Ballon's History of Milford (Boston, 1882), his History of 
the Hopedale Community, edited by Williiini S. Hey wood (Loweli, 
^897), liis Biography by the sJimc editor (Lowell, 189O) and his 
Practical and Christian Socialism (Hopedah', 185-4) ; George L. Carey, 
'* Adin Ballou and the Hopedale Community " (in the New World, 
vol. vii., 1898) ; Lewis G. Wilson, " Hopedale and Its Founder " (in 
7 'he New England M^azine, vol. x., 1891) ; and William F. Draper, 
Recollections of a Varied Career (Bciston, 1908). 

HOPE*SCOTT, JAMES ROBERT (1812-1873), English barrUter 
and Tractarian, was lx>rn on the 15th of July 1812, at Great 
Marlow, Berkshire, the third son of Sir Alexander Hope, and 
grandson of the second earl of Hopetoun. He was educated 
at Eton and Oxford, where he was a contemporary and friend 
of Gladstone and J. H. Newman, and in 1838 was called to the 
bar. Between 1840 and 1843 he helped to found Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. He was one of the leaders of the I'ractarian 
movement and entirely in Newman’s confidence. In 1851 he was 
received with Manning into the Roman Catholic church. At 
this time be wa.s making a very large income at tlie Parliamentary 
bar. He only commenced serious practice in this branch of 
his profession in 1843, but by the end of 1845 stood at the head 
of it and in 1849 was made a Queen’s CoiinscJ. Jn 1847 he 
married Miss Lockhart, granddaughter of Sir Walter Scott, and 
on her coming into possession of Abbotsford six years later, 

* Adin Ballou wrote An Elaborate History and Genealogy of th’: 
Ballous in America (Providence, K.I 
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assumed the surname of Hope-Scott. He retired from the bar 
in 1870 and died on the 29th of April 1873. 

HOPFEM) HAXB VON (1835-1904) ^German poet and novelist^ 
was bom on the 3rd of January 1835, at Munich. He studied 
law, and in 1858, having shown marked poetical promise, he 
was received into the circle of young poets whom ICing Maxi- 
milian II. had gathered round him, and thereafter devoted 
himself to literature. In 1862 he made his debut as an author, 
with Litder uful BaUaden, which were published in ^tMiinchener 
Dichterhuch, edited by E. Geibel. After travelling in Italy (1862), 
France (1863) and Austria (1864), he was appointed, in 1865, 
general secretary of the Schillerstiftung,” and in this capacity 
settled at Vienna. The following year, however, he removed to 
Berlin, in a suburb of which, Lichterfelde, he died on the 19th of 
November 1904. Of Hopfen*s lyric poems, Gedichte (4th ed., 
Berlin, 1883), many are of considerable talent and originality ; 
but it is as a novelist that he is best known. The novels Pete- 
gretta (1864); Verdorhen zu Paris (1868, new ed. 1892); Arge 
Sitten (1869); Der graue Freund (1874, 2nd ed., 1876); and 
VerfeMte Liebe (1876, 2nd ed., 1879) are attractive, while 
of his shorter stories Tiroler Geschichien (1884-1885) command 
most favour. 

An autobiographical sketch of Hopfen is contained in K. E. 
Franzos, Geschichie des ErsUingswerkes (1904). 

HOPL or Moki {Moquis), a tribe of North American Indians 
of Shoshonean stock. They are Pueblo or town-building Indians 
and occupy seven villages on three lofty plateaus of northern 
Arizona, 'fhe first accounts of them date from the expedition 
of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado in 1540. With the town- 
building Indians of New Mexico they were then subdued. 
They shared in the successful revolt of 1542, but again suffered 
defeat in 1586, In 1680, however, they made a successful 
revolt against the Spaniards. They weave very fine blankets, 
make baskets and are expert potters and wood-carvers. Their 
houses are built of stone set m mortar. Their ceremonies are 
of an elaborate nature, and in the famous “ snake-dance ” the 
performers carry live rattlesnakes in tlieir mouths. They 
number some 1600. (See also Pueblo Indians.) 

For Hopi fe.stivals, sec ^rst Ann. Report Bureau of Amer, Ethnology 
(1899-1900), 

HOPKEN, ANDERS JOHAN, Count von (1712-1789), 
Swedish statesman, was the son of Daniel Niklas Hopken, one of 
Arvid Hornes most determined opponents and a founder of the 
Hat party. When in 1738 the Hats came into power the younger 
Hbpken obtained a seat in the secret committee of the diet, and 
during the Finnish war of 1741-42 was one of the two com- 
missioners appointed to negotiate with Russia. During the 
diet of 1746-1747 Hdpken's influence was of the greatest import- 
ance. It was chiefly through his efforts that the estates issued 
a “ national declaration ” protesting against the arrogant 
attitude of the Russian ambassador, who attempted to dominate 
the crown prince Adolphus Frederick and the government. 
This spirited policy restored the waning prestige of the Hat 
party and firmly established their anti-Muscovite system. In 
1746 Hopken was created a senator. In 1751 he .succeeded 
Gustaf Tessin as prime minister, and controlled the foreign policy 
of Sweden for the next nine years. On the outbreak of the 
Seven Years^ War, he contracted an armed neutrality treaty with 
Denmark (1756) ; but in the following year acceded to the 
league against Frederick II. of Prussia. During the crisis of 
1760-1762, when ihe Hats were at last compelled to give an 
account of their stewardship, Hopken was sacrificed to party 
exigencies and retired from the senate os well as from the premier- 
ship. On the 22nd of June 1762, however, he was created a 
count. After the revolution of 1772 he re-entered the senate 
at the particular request of Gustavus III., but no longer exercised 
any political influence. His caustic criticism of many of the 
royal measures, moreover, gave great offence, and in 1780 he 
retired into private life. Hopken was a distinguished author, | 
The noble style of his biographies and orations h.as earned 
for him the title of the Swedish Tacitus. He helped to found 
the Vetenskaps Akadentt, and when (Justavus HI. in 1786 ! 


established the Swedish Academy, he gave Hopken the first 
place in it. 

See L. G. de Geer, Minne af Grefve A, J, von Hbpken (Stockholm, 
1882); Carl Silfverstolpe, Grefve Hopkens Skrlfter (Stockholm, 
1890-1893). (R. N. B.) 

HOPKINS, EDWARD WASHBURN (1857- ), American 

Sanskrit scholar, was bom in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
on the 8th of September 1857. He gra!duated at Columbia 
University in 1878, studied at Leipzig, where he received the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1881, was an instructor at Columbia in 1881- 
1885, and professor at Bryn Mawr in 1885-1895, and became 
professor of Sanskrit and comparative philology in Yale Uni- 
versity in 1895. He became secretary of the American Oriental 
Society and editor of its Journal, to which he contributed many 
valuable papers, especially on numerical and temporal categories 
in early Sanskrit literature. He wrote Caste in Ancient India 
(1881); Manus Lawbook (1884); Religions of India (1895); 
The Great Epic of India (1901); and India Old a^id New 
(1901). 

HOPKINS, EBEK (1718-1802), the first admiral of the 
United States navy, was born at Scituate, Rhode Island, in 
1718. He belonged to one of the most prominent Puritan 
families of New England. At the age of twenty he went to sea, 
and rapidly came to the front as a good sailor and skilful trader. 
Marrying, three years later, into a prosperous family of Newport, 
and thus increasing his influence in Rhode Island, he became 
commodore of a fleet of seventeen merchantmen, the movements 
of which he directed with skill and energy. In war as well as 
peace, Hopkins was establishing his reputation as one of the 
leading colonial seamen, for as captain of a privateei he made 
more than one brilliant and successful venture during the Seven 
Years’ War. In the interval between voyages, moreover, he 
was engaged in Rhode Island politics, and rendered efficient 
support to his brother Stephen against the Ward faction. At 
the outbreak of the War of Independence, Hopkins was appointed 
brigadier-general by Rhode Island, was commissioned, December 
* 775 > fiy Continental Congress, commander-in-chief of the 
navy, and in January 1776 hoisted his flag as admiral of the eight 
converted merchantmen which then constituted the navy of the 
United States. His first cruise resulted in a great acquisition of 
material of war and an indecisive fight with ll.M.S. “ Glasgow.” 
At first this created great enthusiasm, but criticism soon made 
itself heard. Hopkins and two of his captains were tried for 
breach of orders, and, though ably defended by John Adams, were 
censured by Congress. The commands, nevertheless, were not 
interfered with, and a prize was soon afterwards named after the 
admiral by their orders. But the difficulties and mutual distrust 
continually increased, and in 1777 ('ongress summarily dismissed 
Hopkins from his command, on the complaint of some of his 
officers. Before the order arrived, the admiral had detected 
the conspiracy against him, and had had the ringleaders tried 
and degraded by court-martial. But the Congress followed 
up its order by dismissing him from the navy. For the rest of 
his life he lived in Rhode Island, playing a prominent part in 
state politics, and he died at Providence in 1802. 

See F<lward Field, Lifeof Esek Hopkins (Providence, i8qS) ; also an 
article by R. Grieve in the New England Magazine of November 
1897. 

HOPKINS, MARK (1802-1887), American educationist, 
great-nephew of the theologian Samuel Hopkins, was bom in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, on the 4th of February 1802. 
He graduated in 1824 at Williams College, where he was a tutor 
in 1825-1827, and where in -1830, after having graduated in the 
previous year at the Berkshire Medical College at Pittsfield, 
he became professor of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric. In 
1833 he was licensed to preach in Congregational churches. 
He was president of Williams College from 1836 until 1872. 
He was one of the ablest and most successful of the old type 
I of college president. His volume of lectures on Evidences of 
Christianity (1846) was long a favourite text-book. Of his other 
writings, the chief were Lectures on Moral Science (1862), The 
! Law of Love and Ltwe as a Law (1869), Outline Study of Man 
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(1873), The Scriptural Idea of Man (1883), and Teachings and 
Counsels (1884). Dr Hopkins took a lifelong interest in Christian 
missions^ and from 1857 until his death was president of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (the 
American Congregational Mission Board). He died at Williams* 
town, on the 17th of June 1887. His son, Henry Hopkins 
(1837-1908), was also from 1903 till his death president of 
Williams College. 

See Franklin Carter's Mark Hopkins (Boston, iSgi), in the 
“ American Religious Leaders ** senes, and Leverett W. Spring's 
Mark Hopkins, Teacher (New York, 1888), being No. 4, vol. i., of 
the " Monographs of the Industrial Educational Association." 

Mark Hopkins's brother, Albert HoPKiNs(i8o7-i872),waslong 
associated with him at Williams College, where he graduated in 
1826 and was successively a tutor (1827-1829), professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy (1829-1838), professor of 
natural philosophy and astronomy (1838-1868) and professor 
of astronomy (1868-1872). In 1835 he organized and conducted 
a Natural History Expedition to Nova Scotia, said to liave been 
the first expedition of the kind sent out from any American 
college, and in 1837, at his suggestion and under his direction, 
was built at Williams College, an astronomic.al observatory, said 
to have been the first in the United States built at a college 
exclusively for purposes of instruction. He died at Williams- 
town on the 24th of May 1872. 

Se«^ AllHsrt C. Sewall’s Life of Professor Albert Hopkins (1879). 

HOPKINS, SAMUEL (1721-1803), American theologian, 
from whom the Hopkinsian theology takes its name, was Ixirn 
at Waterhury, fbnnecticut, on the 17th of September 1721. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1741 ; studied divinity at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, with Jonathan Edwards; was 
licensed to preach in 1742, and in December 1743 was ordained 
pastor of the church in the North Parish of Sheffield, or Housa- 
toni(‘k (now Great Barrington), Massachusetts, at that time a 
small settlement of only thirty families. There he laboured — 
preaching, studying and writing — until 17^, for part of the 
time (1751-1758) in intimate association with his old teacher, 
Eduards, whose call to Stockbridge he had been instrumental 
in procuring. Ilis theological views having met with much 
opposition, however, he was tinally dismissed from the pastorate 
on the pretext of want of funds for his support. From April 
1770 until his death on the 20th of December 1803, he was 
the pastor of the First Church in Newport, Rhode Isiand, though 
during 1776-1780, while Newport was occupied by the British, 
he preached at Newburyport, Mass., and at Canterbury and 
Stamford, Conn. In 1799 he had an attack of paralysis, from 
which he never wholly recovered. Hopkins’s theological views 
have had a powerful influence in America. Personally he was 
remarkable for force and energy of character, and for the utter 
fearle.ssness with which he followed premises to their conclusions. 
In vigour of intellect and in strength and purity of moral tone 
he w'as hardly inferior to Edwards himself. Though he was 
originally a slave-holder, to him belongs the honour of having 
l)een the first among the Congregational ministers of New 
England to denounce slavery both by voice and pen ; and to his 
persistent though bitterly opposed efforts are probably chiefly 
to be attributed the law of 1774, which forbade the importation 
of negro slaves into Rhode Island, as also that of 1784, which 
declared that all children of slaves bom in Rhode Island after 
the following March should be free. His training school for negro 
missionaries to Africa was broken up by the confusion of the 
American War of Independence. Among his publications arc a 
^'aluable Life and Character of Jonathan Edwards (1799), and 
numerous pamphlets, addresses and sermons, including A 
Dialogue concerning the Slavery of the Africans, showing it to be 
the Duty and Interest of the American States to emancipate all their 
African Slaves (1776), and A Discourse upon the Slave Trade and 
the History of the Africans (1793). distinctive theological 
tenets are to be found in his important work, A System 
of Doctrines Contained in Divine Retfelation, Explained and 
Defended (1793), which has had an influence hardly inferior 
to that exercis^ by the writings of Edw'ards himself. They may 
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j be summed up as follows : God so rules the universe as to pro- 
duce its highest happiness, considered as a whole. Since God’s 
sovereignty is absolute, sin must be, by divine permission, a 
means by which this happiness of the whole Ls secured, though 
that this is its consequence renders it no less heinous in the 
sinner. Virtue consists in preference for the good of the whole 
to any private advantage ; hence tlie really virtuous man must 
willingly accept any disposition of himself that God may deem 
wise, -A doctrine often called “ willingness to be damned.” All 
have natural power to choose the right, and arc therefore re- 
sponsible for their acts ; but all men lack inclination to choose 
the right unless the existing “ bias ” of their wills is transformed 
by the power of God from self-seeking into an effective inclination 
towards virtue. Hence preaching should demand instant sub- 
mission to God and disinterested goodwill, and should teach the 
worthlessness of all religious acts or dispositions which are less 
than these, while recognizing that God can grant or withhold 
the regenerative change at his pleasure. 

The Ixist edition of Hopkins’s Works is that published in three 
volumes at Boston in 1852, containing an excellent biograpliical 
sketch by Professor lild wards A. Park. In 1854 published 
separately Hopkins's Treatise on the Millennium, wiiich originally 
appeared in his System of Doctrines and in which he deduced from 
prophecies in Daniel jind Jievelation that the millennium would come 
“ not far from the end of the twentieth century." See also Stephen 
West’s Sketches of the Life of the Late Reverend Samuel Hopkins 
(Hartford, Conn., 1805), EVanklin B. Dexter’s Biographical Sketches 
of the Graduates of Yale College and Williston Walker’s 7 'en New 
England Leaders (New York, 1901). (W. Wr.) 

HOPKINS, WILLIAM (1793-1866), English mathematician 
and geologist, was bom at Kingston-on-Soar, in Nottingham- 
shire, on the 2nd of February 1793 In his youth he learned 
practical agriculture in Norfolk and afterwards took an extensive 
farm in Suffolk. In this he was unsuccessful. At the age of 
thirty he entered St Peter’s College, Cambridge, taking his 
degree of B.A. in 1827 as seventh wrangler and M.A. in 1830. 
In 1833 he published Elements of Trigonometry. He was di.s- 
tinguished for his mathematical knowledge, and became emi- 
nently successful as a private tutor, many of his pupils attaining 
high distinction. About 1833, through meeting Sedgwick at 
Barmouth and joining him in several excursions, he became 
intensely interested in geology. Thereafter, in papers published 
by the Cambridge Philosophical Society and the Geological 
Society of I.ondon, he entered largely into mathematical in- 
quiries connected with geology, dealing with the effects which 
an elevatory fon*e acting from below would produce on a portion 
of the earth’s crust, in fissures, faults, &c. In this way he di.s- 
cus.sed the elevation and denudation of the Lake distri(*t, the 
Wcalden area, and the Bas Boulonnais. He wrote also on the 
motion of glaciers and the transport of erratic blocks. So ably 
had he grappled with many difficult problems tliat in 1850 the 
Wollaston medal was awarded to him by the Geological Society 
of I.^ndon ; and in the following year he was elected president. 
In his second address (1853) he criticized filie de Beaumont’s 
theory of the elevation of mountain-chains and showed the 
imperfect evidence on whii^h it rested. He bnnight before the 
Geological Society in 1851 an important paper On the Causes 
which may have produced changes in the Earth's superficial T empera- 
ture. He was president of the British Association for 1853. 
His later researches included ol)ser\'ations on the conductivity 
of various substance.s for heat, and on the effect of pre.ssure 
on the temperature of fusion of different bodies. He died at 
Cambridge on the 13th of October 1866. 

Obituary by W. W. Smyth, in Quart. Jnuru. Gcol. Soc. (1867), 
p. xxix. 

HOPKINSON, FRANCIS (i 737 -* 790 » American author and 
statesman, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
was bom in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 2nd of October 
1737. He was a son of Thomas Ilopkinson (i 7 O 9 ~^ 750 > ^ 
prominent lawyer of Philadelphia, one of the first trustees of 
the College of Philadelphia, now the University of Pennsylvania, 
and first president of the American Philosophical Society. 
Francis was the first student to enter the College of Philadelphia. 
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from which he received his bachelor’s degree in 1757 and his 
master’s degree in 1760. He then studied law in the office in 
Philadelphia of Benjamin Chew^ and was admitted to the bar 
in 1761* Removing after 1768 to Bordentown, New Jersey, 
he became a member of the council of that colony in 1774. 
On the approach of the War of Independence he identified 
himself with the patriot or whig element in the colony, and in 
1776 and 1777 he was a delate to the Continental Congress. 
He served on the committee appointed to frame the Articles of 
Confederation, executed, with John Nixon (1753-1808) and John 
Wharton, the “ business of the navy ” under the direction of 
the marine committee, and acted for a time as treasurer of the 
Continental loan office. From 1779 to 1789 he was judge of 
the court of admiralty in Pennsylvania, and from 1790 until 
his death was United States district judge for that s^e. He 
was famous for his versatility, and besides being a distinj^rished 
lawyer, jurist and political leader, was “ a mathematician, a 
chemist, a physicist, a mechanician, an inventor, a musician 
and a composer of music, a man of literary knowledge and 
practice, a writer of airy and dainty songs, a clever artist with 

i iencil and brush and a humorist of unmistakeable power ” 
Tyler, Literary History of the American Revolution), It is as 
a writer, however, that he will be remembered. He r^ks as 
one of the three leading satirists on the patriot side during the 
War of Independence. His ballad, The Battle of the Kegs (1778), 
was long exceedingly popular, 'fo alarm the British force at 
Philadelphia the Americans floated kegs charged with gun- 
powder down the Delaware river towards thiit city, and the 
British, alarmed for the safety of their shipping, fired with cannon 
and small arms at everything they saw floating in the river. 
Hopkinson’s ballad is an imaginative expansion of the actual 
facts. To the cause of the revolution this ballad, says Professor 
Tyler, ** was perhaps worth as much j\ist then as the winning 
of a considerable battle.” Hopkinson’s principal writings are 
The Pretty Story (1774), A Prophecy (1776) and The Political 
Catechism (1777). Among his songs may be mentioned 
The Treaty and The New Roof, a Song for Federal Mechanics ; 
and the best known of his satirical pieces are Typographical 
Method of conducting a Quarrel, Essay on White Washvig and 
Modern Learning. His Miscellaneous Essays and Occasional 
Writings were published at Philadelphia in 5 vols., 1792. 

His son, Joseph Mopkinson (1770-1842), graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1786, studied law, and was a 
Federalist member of the national House of Representatives in 
1815- 1819, Federal judge of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
from 1828 until his death, and a member of the state con- 
stitutional convention of 1837. He is better known, however, 
as the author of the patriotic anthem “ Hail Columbia ” (1798). 

HOPKINSON, JOHN (1849-1898), English engineer and 
physicist, was bom in Manchester on the 27th of July 1849. 
Before he was sixteen he attended lectures at Owens College, 
and at eighteen he gained a mathematical scholarship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1871 as senior wrangler 
and first Smith’s prizeman, having previously taken the degree 
of D.Sc. at London University and won a >A^itworth scholar- 
ship. Although elected a fellow and tutor of his college, he stayed 
up at Cambridge only for a very short time, preferring to learn 
practical engineering as a pupil in the works in which his father 
was a partner. Hut there his stay was equally short, for in 1872 
he undertook the duties of engineering manager in the glass 
manufactories of Messrs Chance Brothers and Company at 
Birmingham. Six years later he removed to I/mdon, and 
w^iilc continuing to act as scientific adviser to Messrs Cham:e, 
established a most successful practice as a consulting engineer. 
His woiic was mainly, though not exclusively, ekctricid, and 
his services were in great demand as an expert witnes.s in patent 
cases. In 1890 he was appointed director of the Siemem? labora* 
tory at King’s College, Tendon, with the title of professor of 
electrical engineering. His death occurred prematurely on the 
27th of August 1898, when he was killed, together with one son 
and two daughters, by an accident the nature of which was 
never precisely ascertained, while climbing the Petite Dent 


de Veishri, above Evdena. Dr Hopkinson presented a rare 
combination of practical n^ith thcorcdcaJ ability, and his achieve- 
ments in pure scientific research are not less intrinsically notdde 
than the skill with which he applied their results to sohitioh 
of concrete engineering problems. His original work is contained 
in more than sixty papers, all written with a complete mastery 
both of style and of subjecl-matter. His name is best known 
j in connexion with electricity and magnetism. On the one hand 
he worked out the general theory of the magnetic circuit in 
I the dynamo (in conjunction with his brother Edward), and 
the theory of alternating currents, and conducted a long series 
of observations on the phenomena attending magnetization in 
iron, nickel and the curious alloys of the two which can exist 
both in a magnetic and non-magnetic state at the same tempera- 
ture. On the other hand, by the application of the principles 
he thus elucidated he furthered to an immense extent the em- 
ploymait of electricity for the purposes of daily life. As regards 
the generation of electric energy, by pointing out defects of 
design in the dynamo as it existed about 1878, and showing 
how important improvements were to be effected in its con- 
struction, he was largely instnimental in converting it from 
a clumsy and wasteful appliance into one of the most efficient 
known to the engineer. Again, as regards the distribution 
of the current, he took a leading part in the development of the 
three-wire system and the closed-circuit transformer, while 
electric traction had to thank him for the series-parallel method 
of working motors. During his residence in Birmingham, 
Messrs Qiance being makers of glass for use in lighthouse lamps, 
his attention was naturally turned to problems of lighthouse 
illumination, and he was able to devise improvements in both 
the catoptric and dioptric methods for concentrating and 
directing the beam. He was a strong advocate of the group- 
flashing sy.stem as a means of differentiating lights, and in- 
vented an arrangement for carrying it into effect optically, 
his plan being first adopted for the catoptric light of the Royal 
Sovereign lightship, in the English Cliannel off Beachy Head. 
Moreover, his association with glass manufacture led him to 
study the refractive indices of different kinds of glass ; he 
further undertook abstnisc researches on electrostatic capacity, 
the phenomena of the residual charge, and other problems 
arising out of Clerk Maxwell’s electro -magnetic theory. 

His original papers were collected and published, with a memoir 
by his son, in 1901. 

HOPKINSVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Christian 
county, Kentucky, U.S.A., about 150 m. S.W. of Louisville. 
Pop. (1890) 5833 ; (1900) 7280, of whom 3243 were nepoes. 
The city is served by the Illinois Central and the Louisville 
& Nashville railways. It is the seat of Bctliel Female College 
(Baptist, founded 1854), of South Kentucky College (Christian ; 
co-educational ; cluirtered 1849) and of the Western Kentucky 
Asylum for the Insane. The city’s chief interest is in the tobacco 
industry ; it has also considerable trade in other agricultural 
products and in coal ; and its manufactures include carriages 
and wagons, bricks, lime, flour and dressed lumber. When 
Christian county was formed from Logan county in 1797, 
Hopkinsville, formerly called Elizabethtown, became the county- 
seat, and was renamed in honour of Samuel Hopkins (c. 1 750- 
1819), an officer of the Continental Army in the War of Inde- 
pendence, a pioneer settler in Kentucky, and a representative in 
Congress from Kentucky in 1813-1815. In 1798 Hopkinsville 
was incorporated. 

HOPPNER, JOHN (1758-1810), English portrait-painter, was 
bom, it is said, on the 4th of April 1758 at Whitechapel. 
His father was of German extraction, and his mother was one 
of the German attendants at the royal palace. Hoppner was 
consequently brought early under the notice and received 
the patronage of George HI., whose regard for him gave rise 
to unfounded scandal. As a boy he was a chorister at the royal 
chapel, but showing strong inclination for art, he in 1775 entered 
as a student at the Roynd Academy. In 1778 he took a silver 
medal for drawing from the fife, and in 1782 the Academy’s 
highest award, the gold medal for historical painting, his subject 
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being King Lear. He first exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1780. His earliest love was for landscape, but necessity 
obliged him to turn to the more lucrative business of portrait- 
painting. At once successful, he had, throughout life, the most 
fashionable and wealthy sitters, and was the greatest rival of the 
growing attraction of Lawrence. Ideal subjects were very rarely 
attempted by Hoppner, though a Sleeping Venus,'’ ‘‘Belisarius,” 

Jupiter and lo,” a Bacchante ” and ('upid and Psyche ” are 
mentioned among his works. The jjrince of Wales especially 
patronized him, and many of his finest portraits arc in the state 
apartments at St James’s Palace, the best perhaps being those of 
the prince, of the duke and duchess of York, of Lord Rodney and 
of J^)rd Nelson. Among his other sitters were Sir Walter Scott, 
Wellington, Frerc and Sir George Beaumont. Competent judges 
have deemed his most successful works to be his portraits of 
women and children. A Series of Portraits of Ladies was published 
by him in 1803, and a volume of translations of Eastern tales into 
English verse in 1805. The verse is of but mediocre quality. 
In his later years Hoppner suffered from a chronic disease of 
the liver ; he died on the 23rd of January 1810. He was con- 
fessedly an imitator of Reynolds. When first painted, his 
works were much admired for the brilliancy and harmony of 
their colouring, but the injury due to destructive mediums 
and lapse of time which many of them suffered caused a great 
depreciation in his reputation. The appearance, however, 
of some of his pictures in good condition has shown that his 
fame as a brilliant colourist was well founded. His drawing 
is faulty, but his touch has qualities of breadth and freedom 
that give to his paintings a faint reflection of the charm of 
Reynolds. Hoppner was a man of great social power, and had 
the knowledge and accomplishments of a man of the world. 

The Ijeat account of Hoppner’s life ami paintings is the exhaustive 
work by William McKay and W. Roberts (1909)- 

HOP-SCOTCH (“ scotch,” to score), an old English children's 
game in which a small object, like a flat stone, is kicked by the 
player, while hopping, from one division to another of an oblong 
space marked upon the ground and divided into a number of 
divisions, usually lo or 12. These divisions arc numbered, and 
the stone must rest successively in each. Should it rest upon 
a line or go out of the division aimed for, the player loses. In 
order to win a player must drive the stone into each division 
and back to the starting-point. 

HOPTON, RALPH HOPTON, Baron (1598-1652), Royalist 
commander in the English Civil War, was the son of Robert 
Hopton of Witham, Somerset. He appears to liave been educated 
at Lincoln (Allege, Oxford, and to have served in the army 
of the Elector Palatine in the early campaigns of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and in 1624 he was lieutcnant-coloncl of a regiment 
raised in England to serve in Mansfeld’s army. Charles I., 
at his coronation, made Hopton a Knight of tlie Bath. In the 
political troubles which preceded the outbreak of the C'ivil 
War, Hopton, as member of parliament successively for Bath, 
Somerset and Wells, at first opposed the royal policy, but after 
Strafford’s attainder (for which he voted) he gradually became 
an ardent supporter of Charles, and at the loginning of the 
Great Rebellion {q.v,) he was made lieutenant-general under 
the marquess of Hertford in the west. His first ax:hievement 
was the rallying of Cornwall to the royal cause, his next to 
carry the war from that county into Devonshire. In May 1643 
he won the brilliant victory of Stratton, in June he overran 
Devonshire, and on the 5th of July he inflicted a severe defeat 
on Sir William Waller at Lansdown. In the last action he was 
severely wounded by the explosion of a powder-wagon and he 
was soon after shut up in Devizes by Waller, where he defended 
himself until relieved by the victory of Roundway Down on the 
13th of July. He was soon afterwards created Baron Hopton 
of Stratton. But his successes in the west were cut short by 
the defeat of Cheriton or Alresford in March 1644. After this 
he served in the western campaign under Charles’s own com- 
mand, and towards the end of the war, after Lord Goring had 
left England, he succeeded to the command of the royal army, 
which his predecessor had allowed to waste away in indiscipline. 


It was no longer possible to stem the tide of the parliament’s 
victory, and Hopton, defeated in his last stand at Torrington 
on the i6th of February 1646, surrendered to Fairfax. Sub- 
sequently he accompanied the prince of Wales in his attempts 
to prolong the war in the Scilly and Channel Islands. But his 
downright loyalty was incompatible with the spirit of con- 
^sion and compromise which prevailed in the prince’s council 
in 1649-1650, and he witlidrew from active participation in the 
cause of royalism. He died, still in exile, at Bruges in September 
1652. The peerage became extinct at his death. 'Ihe king. 
Prince Charles and the governing circle appreciated the merits 
of their faithful lieutenant less than did his enemies Waller 
and Fairfax, the former of whom wrote, “ hostility itself cannot 
violate my friendship to your person,” while the latter spoke 
of him 05 “ one whom we honour and esteem above any other of 
your party.” 

HOR, MOUNT (’ll'"*), the .scene in the Bible of Aaron’s death, 
situated “ in the edge of the land of Edom ” (Num. xxxiii. 37). 
Since the time of Josephus it has been identified with the Jebel 
Nebi Harun (“ Mountain of the Prophet Aaron ”), a twin-peaked 
mountain 4780 ft. above the sea-level (6072 ft. above the Dead 
Sea) in the Edomite Mountains on the ea.st side of the Jordan- 
Arabah valley. On the summit is a shrine said to cover the 
p^ave of Aaron. Some modern investigators dissent from this 
identification: H. Clay Trumbull prefers the Jebel Madaru, 
a peak north-w'cst of *Ain Kadis. Another Mount Hor is men- 
tioned in Num. xxxiv. 7, 8, as on the northern boundary of 
the prospective conquests of the Israelites. It i.s perhaps to be 
identified with Ilermon. It has been doubtfully suggested that 
for Hor we should here read Hadrarh, the name of a northern 
country near Damascus, mentioned only once in the Bible 
(Zech. ix. r). (R. a. S. M.) 

HORACE [Quintus Horatius Flac(’us 1 (65-8 n.c.), the 
famous Roman poet, was born on the 8th of December 65 n.c. at 
Veniisia, on the borders of Lucan ia and Apulia {Sat, ii. i. 34). 
The town, originally a colony of veterans, appears lo have long 
maintained its military traditions, and Horace was early imbued 
with a profound respect for the indomitable valour and industry 
of the Italian soldier. It would seem, however, lliat the poet 
was not brought up in the town itself, at least he did not alu nd 
the town school {Sat. i. 6. 72) and was much in the neighbouring 
country, of which, though he was but a child when he left it, 
he retained always a vivid and aflectionate memory. The 
mountains near and far, the little villages on the hillsides, the 
woods, the roaring Aufidus, the mossy spring of liandusia, 
after which he named another spring (9i his Sabine farm — these 
scenes were always dear to him and are frequently mentioned 
in his poetry {e.f'. Carni. iii. 4 and 30, iv. 9). We may thus 
trace some of the genns of his poetical inspiration, a.s well as 
of his moral sympathies, to the early years which ho spent near 
Venusia. But the nio.st important moral influence of his youth 
was the training and example of his fatlier, of whose worth, 
affectionate solicitude and homely wisdom Horace has given 
a most pleasing and life-like picture {Sal. i. 6. 70, &c.). He was 
a freedman by position ; and it is supposed that he had been 
originally a slave of the town of Venusia, and on his emancipation 
had received the gentile name of Horatius from the Horatian 
tribe in which the inhabitants cd Venusia were enrolled. After 
his emancipation he acf|uirefl by the occupation of “ coactor ” 
(a collector of the payments made at public auctions, or, acc ording 
to another interpretation, a collector of taxes) sufficient means 
to enable him to buy a small farm, to make sufficient provision 
for the future of his .son {Sat. i. 4. 108), and to take him to Rome 
to give him the advantage of the best education there. To his 
care Horace attributes, not only the intellectual training which 
enabled him in later life to take his place among the best men of 
Rome, but also his immunity from the baser forms of moral 
evil {Sal. i. 6. 68, &c.). To his practical teaching he attributes 
also his tendency to moralize and to obw^rve charairter {Sat. i. 
4. 105, &c.) -the tendency which enabled him to l>ecome the 
most truthful painter of social life and manners which the ancient 
world produced. 
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In one of his latest writings (EpisL ii. 2. 42, &c.) Horace givtt 
a further account of his education ; but we hear no more of his 
father, nor is there any allusion in his writings to the existence 
of any other member of his family or any other relative. After 
the ordinary grammatical and literary training at Rome, he 
went (45 B.c.) to Athens, the most famous school of philosophy, 
as Rhodes was of oratory ; and he describes himself while there 
as ** searching after truth among the groves of Academus ” as 
well as advancing in literary accomplishment. His pleasant 
residence there was interrupted by the breakinjg out of the civil 
war. Following the example of his young associates, he attached 
himself to the cause of Brutus, whom he seems to have accom- 
panied to Asia, probably as a member of his staff ; and he 
served at the battle of Philippi in the post of military tribune. 
He shared in the rout which followed the battle, and henceforth, 
though he was not less firm in his conviction that some causes 
were worth fighting for and dying for, he had but a poor opinion 
of his own soldierly qualities. 

He returned to Rome shortly after the battle, stripped of his 
property, which formed part of the land confiscated for the 
benefit of the soldiers of Octavianus and Antony. It may have 
been at this time that he encountered the danger of shipwreck, 
which he mentions among the perils from which his life had been 
protected by supernatural aid (Carm, iii. 4. 28). He procured 
in some way the post of a clerkship in the quaestor’s office, and 
about three years after the battle of Philippi, he was introduced 
by Virgil and Varius to Maecenas. This was the turning-point 
of his fortunes. He owed his friendship with the greatest of 
literary patrons to his personal merits rather than to his poetic 
fame ; for he was on intimate terms with Maecenas before the 
first book of the Satires (his first published work) appeared. 
He tells us in one of his Satires (i, 10. 31) that his earliest ambition 
was to write Greek verses. In giving this direction to his 
ambition, he was probably influenced by his admiration of the 
old iambic and lyrical poets whom he has made the models 
of his own Epodes and Odes, Ilis common sense as well as his 
national feeling fortunately .saved him from becoming a second- 
rate Greek versifier in an age when poetic inspiration had passed 
from Greece to Italy, and the living language of Rome was a 
more fitting vehicle for the new feelings and interests of men 
than the echoes of the old Ionian or Aeolian melodics. His 
earliest Latin compositions were, as he tells us, written under 
the instigation of poverty ; and they alone betray any trace of 
the bitterness of spirit which the dcfciit of his hopes and the 
hardships which he had to encounter on his first return to Rome 
may have temporarily produced on him. Some of the Epodes, 
of the nature of personal and licentious lampoons, and the second 
Satire of hook i., in which there is some trace of an angry republi- 
can feeling, belong to these early compositions. But by the time 
the first book of Satires was completed and published (35 B.c.) 
his temper had recovered its natural serenity, and, though he 
iiad not yet atUiined to the height of his fortunes, his personal 
position was one of comfort and security, and his intimate 
relation with the leading men in literature and social rank was 
firmly established. 

About a year after the publication of this first book of Satires 
Maecenas presented him with a farm among the Sabine hills, 
near the modem Tivoli. This secured him pecuniary independ- 
fiice ; it .satisfied the love of nature which had been implanted 
in him during the early years spent on the Venusian farm ; and 
it afforded him a welcome escape from the distractions of city 
life and the dangers of a Roman autumn. Many passages in the 
Satires, Odes and Epistles express the happiness and pride 
with which the thought of his own valley filled him, and the 
interest which he took in the simple and homely ways of his 
country neighbours. The inspiration of the Satires came from 
the heart of Rome ; the feeling of many of the Odes comes direct 
Horn the Sabine hills; and even the meditative spirit of the 
later EpisUes tells of the leisure and peace of quiet days spent 
among books, or in the open air, at a distance from “ the smoke, 
wealth and tumult ” of the great metropolis. 

The second book of Satires was published in 29 b.c. ; the 


Epodes (spoken of by himself as iambi) apparently about a year 
earlier, though many of them are, as regards the date of their 
composition, to be ranked among the earliest extant writings 
of Horace. In one of his Epistles (i. 19. 25) he rests his first 
claim to originality on his Imving introduced into Latium the 
metres and spirit of Archilochus of Paros. He may have natural- 
ized some special form of metre employed by that poet, and it 
may be (as Th. Pliisz has suggested) that we should see in the 
Epodes a tone of mockery and parody . But his personal lampoons 
are the least successful of his works ; while those Epodes which 
treat of other subjects in a poetical spirit are inferior in metrical 
effect, and in truth and freshness of feeling, both to the lighter 
lyrics of Catullus and to his own later and more carefully 
meditated Odes. The Epodes, if they are serious at all, are 
chiefly interesting as a record of the personal feelings of Horace 
during the years which immediately followed his return to Rome, 
and as a prelude to the higher art and inspiration of the first 
three books of the Odes, which were published together about the 
end of 24 or the beginning of 23 b.c.^ The composition of these 
Odes extended over several years, but all the most important 
among them belong to the years between the battle of Actium 
and 24 B.c. His lyrical poetry is thus, not, like that of Catullus, 
the ardent utterance of his youth, but the mature and finished 
workmanship of his manhood, llie state of public affairs w'as 
more favourable than it had been since the outbreak of the civil 
war between Caesar and Pompey for the appearance of lyrical 
poetry. Peace, order and national unity had been secured by 
the triumph of Augustus, and the enthusiasm in favour of the 
new government had not yet been chilled by experience of its 
repressing influence. The poet’s circumstances were, at the 
same time, most favourable for the exercise of his lyrical gift 
during these years. He lived partly at Rome, partly at his 
Sabine farm, varying his residence occasionally by visits to 
Tibur, Praeneste or Baiae. His intimacy with Maecenas was 
strengthened and he had become the familiar friend of the great 
minister. He was treated with distinction by Augustus, and by 
the foremost men in Roman society. He complains occasionally 
that the pleasures of his youth are passing from him, but he 
does so in the spirit of a temperate Epicurean, wdio found new 
enjoyments in life as the zest for the old enjoyments dec-ayed, 
and who considered the wisdom and meditative spirit — “ the 
philosophic mind that years had brought ” — an ample cornpensa 
tion for the extinct fires of his youth. 

About four years after the publication of the three books 
of Odes, the first book of the Epistles appeared, introduced, 
as his Epodes, Satires and Odes had been, by a special address 
to Maecenas. From these Epistles, as compared with the Satires, 
we gather that he had gradually adopted a more retired and 
meditative life, and had become fonder of the country and of 
study, and that, while owing allegiance to no school or sect of 
philosophy, he was framing for himself a scheme of life, was 
endeavouring to conform to it, and w^as bent on inculcating it on 
others. He maintained his old friendships, and continued to 
form new intimacies, especially with younger men engaged 
in public affairs or animated by literary ambition. After the 
death of Virgil he was recognized as pre-eminently the greatest 
living poet, and was accordingly called upon by Augustus to 
compose the sacred hymn for the celebration of the secular 
games in 1 7 b.c. About four years later he published the fourth 
book of Odes (about 13 B.c.) having been called upon to do so 
by the emperor, in order tliat the victories of his stepsons 
Drusus ami Tiberius over the Rhaeti and Vindelici might be 
worthily celebrated. He lived about five years longer, and 
during these years published the second book of Epistles, and the 
Epistle to the Pisos, more generally known as the “ Ars poetica.'' 
These later Epistles are mainly devoted to literary criticism, 
with the especial object of vindicating the poetic claims of his 
own age over those of the age of Ennius and the other early 

> The date is determined by the poem on the death of Quintilius 
Varus (who died 24 b.c.), and by the reference in Ode i. 12 to the 
young Marcellus (died in autumn 23 b.c.) as still alive. Cf. Wickham's 
Introduction to the Odes. 
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poets of Rome. He might have been expected, as a great critic 
and lawgiver on literature, to have exercised a beneficial influence 
on the future poetry of his country, and to have applied as much 
wisdom to the theory of his own art as to that of a right life. 
But his critical Epistles are chiefly devoted to a controversial 
attack on the older writers and to the exposition of the laws of 
dramatic poetry, on which his own powers had never been 
exercised, and for which either the genius or circumstances 
of the Romans were unsuited. ITie same subordination of 
imagination and enthusiasm to good sense and sober judgment 
characterizes his opinions on poetry as on morals. 

He died somewhat suddenly on the 17th of November of the 
year 8 B.c. He left Augustus to see after his affairs, and was 
buried on the Esquiline Hill, near Maecenas. 

Horace is one of the few writers, ancient or modern, who 
have written a great deal about themselves without laying 
themselves open to the charge of weakness or egotism. His 
chief claim to literary originality is not that on which he himself 
rested his hopes of immortality — that of being the first to adapt 
certain lyrical metres to the Latin tongue — but rather that of 
l^eing the first of those whose works have reached us who 
establishes a personal relation with his reader, speaks to him 
as a familiar friend, gives him good advice, tells him the story 
of liis life, and shares with him his private tastes and pleasures — 
and all this without any loss of self-respect, any want of modesty 
or breach of good manners, and in a style so lively and natural 
that each new generation of readers might fancy that he was 
addressing them personally and speaking to them on subjects 
of every’ day modern interest. In his self-portraiture, far from 
wishing to make himself out better or greater than he was, he 
seems to write under the influence of an ironical restraint which 
( hecks him in the utterance of his highest moral teaching and of 
his poetical enthusiasm. He affords us some indications of his 
personal appearance, as where he speaks of the nigros angusta 
f route capillos ” of his youth, and describes himself after 
he had completed his forty -fourth December as of small 
stature, prematurely grey and fond of basking in the sun 
(Episi, i. 20. 24). 

in his later years his health became weaker or more uncertain, 
and this caused a considerable change in his habits, tastes and 
places of residence. It inclined him more to a life of retirement 
and simplicity, and also it stimulated his tendency to self- 
introspection and self-culture. In his more vigorous years, when 
he lived much in Roman society, he claims to have acted in all 
his relations to others in accordance with the standard recognized 
among men of honour in every age, to have been charitably 
indulgent to the weakness of his friends, and to have been 
exempt from petty jealousies and the spirit of detraction. 
If ever he deviates from his ordinary vein of irony and quiet 
sense into earnest indignation, it is in denouncing conduct 
involving treachery or malice in the relations of friends {Sat. 
i. 4. 81, A’c.). 

He claims to be and evidently aims at being independent 
of fortune, superior to luxury, exempt both from the sordid 
cares of avarice and the coarser forms of profligacy. At the 
same time he makes a frank confession of indolence and of 
occasional failure in the pursuit of his ideal self-mastery. He 
admits his ira.scibility, his love of pleasure, his sensitiveness 
to opinion, and some touch of vanity or at least of gratified 
ambition arising out of the favour which through all his life 
lie had enjoyed from those much above him in social station 
(Epist. i. 20. 23). Yet there appears no trace of any unworthy 
deference in Horace’s feelings towards the great. Even towards 
Augustus he maintained his attitude of independence, by 
declining the office of private secretary which the emperor 
wished to force upon him ; and he did so with such tact as 
neither to give offence nor to forfeit the regard of his superior. 
His feeling towards Maecenas is more like that of Pope towards 
Bolingbroke than that which a client in ancient or modern 
times entertains towards his patron. He felt pride in his protec- 
tion and in the intellectual sympathy which united him with one 
whose personal qualities had enabled him to play so prominent 


and beneficent a part in public affairs. Their friendship was 
slowly formed, but when once established continued unshaken 
through their lives. 

There is indeed nothing more remarkable in Horace than 
the independence, or rather the self-dependence, of his character. 
The enjoyment which he drew from his Sabirie farm consisted 
partly in the refreshment to his spirit from the familiar beauty 
of the place, partly in the “ otia liberrima ” from the rlnim.! 
of business and society which it afforded him. His love poems 
when compared with those of Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius' 
show that he never, in his mature years at least, allowed his 
peace of mind to be at the mercy of any one. they arc the 
expressions of a fine and subtle and often a humorous observation 
rather than of ardent feeling. There is perhaps a touch of 
pathos in his reference in the Odes to the early death of Cinara. 
but the epithet he applies to her in the Epistles, 

“ yuem .scis imnumeni Cinarue placuisw rapaci,” 
shows that the pain of thinking of her could not have been ver\’ 
heartfelt. Even when the Odes addressed to n*:il or imaginary 
beauties are most genuine in feeling, they are more the artistic 
rekindling of extinct fires than the utterance of recent passion. 

! In his friendships he had not the .self-forgetful devotion whicli 
is the most attractive side of the character of Catullus ; but he 
studied how to gain and keep the regard of those w^hosc society 
he valued, and he repaid this regard by a fine courtesy and bv a 
delicate appreciation of their higher gifts and qualities, whether 
proved in literature, or war, or affairs of stale or the ordin:irv 
dealings of men. lie enjoyed the great wwld, and it treated 
him well ; but he resolutely maintained his personal independence 
and the ecjuipoise of his feelings and judgment. If it is thought 
that in attributing a divine function to Augustus he has gone 
beyond the bounds of a sincere and temperate admiration, 
a comparison of the Odes in which this occurs with the first 
Epistle of the second book .shows that he certainly recognized in 
the emperor a great and successful administrator and that his 
language is to l)c regarded ratlier as the artistic expression of 
the prevailing national sentiment than as the tribute of an 
insincere adulation. 

The aim of Horaci^’s philosophy was to “ be master of oneself/’ 
to retain the “ miais aequa ” in all circumstances, to use the 
gifts of fortune while they remained, and to be prepared to part 
with them with equanimity ; to make the most of life, and to 
contemplate its inevitable end without anxiety. Self-reliance 
and resignation are the lessons which he constantly inculcates. 
His philosophy is thus a mode of practical Epicureanism combined 
with other elements which have more affinity with Stoicism. 
In his early life he professed his adherenc.e to the former system, 
and .several ex[jre.ssions in Iiis first published work show the 
influences of the study of J.ucretius. .At, the time when the first 
book of the Epistles was published he professes to assume the 
position of an eclectic rather than that of an adherent of either 
school {Epist, i. i. 13-19). VVe note in the pa.ssage Jiere referred 
to, as in other pa.ssagcs, that he mentions Aristippus of fyrcnie, 
rather than Epicunis hirn.self, as the master und 'r whose influence 
he from time to time insensibly lapsed. Vet the dominant tone 
of his teaching is that of a refined Epicureanism, not so elevated 
or purely contemplative as that preacJied by Lucretius, but yet 
more within the reach of a society which, though luxurious 
and pleasure-loving, had not yet become thoroughly frivolous 
and enervated. His advice is to subdue all violent emotion of 
fear or desire ; to estimate all things cjvlmly — “ nil admirari ” ; 
to choo.se the mean between a high and low estate ; and to find 
one’s happiness in plain living rather than in luxurious indulgence?. 
Still there was in Horace a robuster fibre, inherited from the 
old Italian race, which moved him to value the dignity and 
noblene.ss of life more highly than its ease and enjoyment. 
In some of the stronger utterances of his Odes, where he expresses 
sympathy with the manlier qualities of character, we recognize 
the resistent attitude of Stoici.sm rather than the passive acquiesc- 
ence of Epicureanism. The concluding stanzas of the address 
to Lollius {Ode iv. 9) exhibit the Epicurean and Stoical view 
of life so combined as to be inort; worthy of human dignity than 
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the genial worldly wisdom of the former school, more in har- 
mony with human experiexice than the formal precepts of the 
latter. 

It is interesting to trace the growth of Horace in elevation 
of sentiment and serious conviction from his first ridicule of 
the paradoxes of Stoicism in the two books of the Satires to the 
app^ which he makes in some of the Odes of the third book 
to the strongest Roman instincts of fortitude and self-sacrifice. 
A similar modification of his religious and political attitude 
may be noticed between his early declaration of Epicurean 
unbelief and the sympathy which he shows with the religious 
reaction fostered by Augustus ; and again between tlie Epicurean 
indifference to national affairs and tlie strong support wltich 
he gives to tlie national policy of the emperor in the first six Odes 
of the third book, and in the fifth and fifteenth of the fourth 
book. In his whole religious attitude he seems to stand midway 
between the consistent denial of Lucretius and Virgil’s pious 
endeavour to reconcile ancient faith with tlie conclusions of 
philosophy. His introduction into some of his Odes of the gods 
of mythology must be regarded as merely artistic or symlxilical. 
Yet in some cases we recognize the expression of a natural piety, 
tlumkful for the blessing bestowed on jiurity and simplicity 
of life, and acknowledging a higher and more majestic law 
governing nations through their voluntary obedience. On the 
other hand, his allusions to a future life, as in the “ domus exilis 
Plutonia,” and the “ furvae regna Proserpinae,” arc shadowy 
and artificial. The image of death is constantly obtruded in his 
poems to enhance the sense of present enjoyment. In the true 
spirit of paganism he associates all thoughts of love and wine, 
of the meeting of friends, or of the changes of tlie seasons with 
the recollection of the transitorines.s of our pleasures — 

“ Nos, ubi decidiniTis 

Quo pius Aencias, quo dives Tiillus et Aliens, 

Pulvis el umbm siiiiius.” 

Horace is so much of a moralist in all his writings that, in order to 
enter into the spirit both of his familiar and of his lyrical poetry, it is 
essential to realiKe what were his views of life and the intlnences under 
whicJi tliey were formed. He is, though in a dilierent .semse from 
Lucretius, eminently a philosophical and refleclivc poet. He is also, 
like all tin? other poets of tlie Augustcui age, a pfiet in whoso com- 
|K)sition culture and criticism were as conspicuous elements as 
spontancjous inspiration. In the judgment he passes on the older 
poetry of Rome and on that of liis contemporaries, he seems to 
attach more importauce to tlie critical and artistic than to the 
creative and inventive functions of genius. It is on the lalx>ur and 
judgment with which has cultivated his gift that he rests his hopes 
of fame. The whole poetry oi the Augustan age was based on tlie 
works of older pewts, Roman as well as Greek. Its aim was to 
perfect the more immature workmanship of the former, and to adapt 
the forms, manners and metres of the Uittor to subjects of imuie<liale 
and national interest. As Virgil performed for his generation the 
samt' kind of oHicc which Ennius performed for an older generation, 
so Horace in his Satives, .'intl to a more limited extent in liis EpistteSy 
brought to perfection for tin: amusement and instruction of his 
contemporaries the rude but vigorous designs of I.uciliiis. 

It was the example of Lueilius which induced Horace to commit 
all his ])rivatc thoughts, feelings and ex])erience “ to his Ixioks as to 
trusty companions,” and also to comment freely on the characters 
and lives of other men. Many of the subje-cts of particular .satires of 
Horaci* were immediately suggested by those treated by Lueilius. 
Thus the ” Journey to Hrundusium ” {Sai, i. 3) reproduced the 
outline.s of Lucilius's ” Jounioy to the Sicilian Straits,” The dis- 
course of Ofclla on luxury {Sai, ii. 2) was founded on a similar dis- 
course of l^elius on gluttony, and the ” Banquet of Nasidienus ” 
{Sat. ii. 8) iiijiy have been suggested by the dtrscrijition by the older 
poet of a rii-stie (Mitertaiument. There was more of moral censure and 
personal aggressiveness in the satire of the older poet. The ironical 
temper of Horace iiuhiced him to trejit the follies of society in the 
spirit of a humorist and man of tlie world, ratlier than to assail vice 
witli the severity of a cen.sor ; and the greater urbanity of his age or 
of his disposition restrained in him the direct personality of satire. 
The names introduced by him to miirk t3q>es of character such as 
Nomen tan us, Maenius, Bantolabus, <&c., are rei)roduced from the 
writings of the older poet. Horace also followed Lueilius in the 
variety of forms whicli his siitire assumes, and especially in the 
frequent adoption of the form of dialogue, derived from the 

dramatic medley " which was the original character of the Roman 
5afiira. This form suited spirit in which Horace regarded the 
world, and also the dramatic quality of his genius, just as the direct 
denunciation and elaborate painting of character suited the ” saeva 
indignatio *' and the oratorical genius of Juvenal. 

Horace's satire is accordingly to a great extent a reproduction in 


form, mamier, substance and tone of the satire of Lueilius ; or rather 
it is a casting in the mould of Lueilius of his own observation aiid 
experience. But a comparison of the fragments of Lueilius with the 
finished compositions of Horace brings out in the strongest light the 
artistic originality and skill of the latter poet in his management of 
metre and style. Nothing can be rougher and harsher ll^an the 
hexameters of I.ucilius, or cruder tlian his expression. In his 
management of the more natural trochaic metre, he has shown much 
greater ease and simplicity. It is one great triumph of Horacc’.s 
genius that he was the first and indeed the only Latin writer who 
could bend the stately hexameter to the uses of natural and easy, 
and at the .same time terse and happy, conversational style. 
Catnllns, in his hcndccasyllabics, had shown the vivacity with which 
that light and graceful metre could be employed in telling some short 
story or deficrihmg some trivial situation dramatically. But no one 
before Horace had .succeeded in applying the metre of heroic verse 
to the u.ses of common life. But he had one great native model in the 
mastery of a ter.se, refined, ironical and natural conversational .style, 
Terence ; and the Satires show, not only in allusions to incidents' ami 
personages, but in many hajipy turns of expression very frequent 
traces of Horace’s familiarity witli the works of the Koman Menander. 

The EpisUcs are more original in form, more philo.sophic in spirit, 
more finished and charming in style than the Satires. 'Ihe form of 
composition may have been suggested by that of some of the satires 
of Lueilius, which were compo.sed as letters to his ])erson{il friends. 
But letter-wrilmg in prose, and occassionally also in ver.se, liad been 
common among the Romans from tlie lime of the siege of Corinth ; 
and a practice originating in the wants and convenience of friends 
temporarily separated from one another by the public service was 
ultimately cultivated as a literary tu;cofnpli.^iment. It was a happy 
idea of Horace to adopt this form for his didactic writings on life and 
literature. It suited him as an eclectic and not a sy.stcmatic thinker, 
and as a friendly counsellor rather than a formal teacher of his .age. 
It suitefl his circum. stances in the latter years of his life, when his 
tfi.stes inclinod him more to retirement and .study, while he yet 
wished to retain his hold on society and to extend his relations with 
younger men who were rising into eminence. Tl suited the class who 
cared for literal nre — a limited circle of educaled men, intimate with 
one another, and sharing the .same tastes and pursuits. While giving 
expres.sion to Icsvsons applicable to all men, he in this way seems to 
addre.ss each reader individually, with the urbanity of a friend rather 
than the .solemnity of a preacher. In .spirit the Ephlles are more 
ethical and meditative than the Satires. T.ike the Odes they exhibit 
the twofold as])ects of his philosophy, that of temperate Epicurean- 
ism and that of more serious and elevated conviction, in the actual 
maxims whicli he lays down, in his ap])arenl lielief in the clticacy of 
addressing philosophical texts to the mind, he exemplifies the trite- 
ness and limitation of .all Roman thought. But the spirit and senti- 
ment of his practical philosophy is quite genuine and original. The 
individuality of the j^eat Koman moralists, sucli as Imcrctius and 
Horace, appears not in any dilTereiicc in the results at which they 
have arrived, but in the difference of spirit witli wliich they regard 
the spectacle of human life. In reading Lncrctins w<i .are irhpresscd 
by his earne.stness, his pathos, his elevation of feeling ; in Horace wc 
are clianned by the serenity of liis temper and the llavoiir of a delicate 
and .subtle wisdom. We note also in the Epistles the pre.sence of a 
more pliilosophic spirit, not only in the expression of his personal 
conviction.s .and aims, but also in his comments on .society. In tlie 
Satires he paints the outward effects of the passions of the age. H(? 
shows us prominent types of character— the miser, the parasite, the 
legacy-hunter, the parvenu, cXc., but he does not try to tr.ace these 
different mauife.statioiis of life to tlieir source. In the Epistles he 
finds the secret spring of the .social vices of the age in the desire, as 
marked in other times as in those of Horace, to Ixjcome rich too fast, 
.and in the tendency to value men .according to their wealth, and to 
Scicrifice tiie ends of life to a superfluous care for the means of living. 
The cause of all this aimless restlt;s.sue.s.s and unrca-souable dc.sirc is 
summed up in tlie words ” Streiiua nos oxercet inertia.” 

In his Satire.s and Epistles Horace shows himself a genuine moralist, 
a subtle oKserver and true painter of life, and an admirable writer. 
But for both of these works he himself disclaims the title of poetry. 
He rests liis claims as a poet on his Odes. They reveal an entirely 
different aspect of his genius, his spirit and his culture. He is one 
among the few great writers of the world who have attained high 
excellence in two widely separated ]^rovinces of literature. Through 
all his life he was probably conscious of the ” ingeni benigna vena,” 
which in his )^outli made him the S3anpathetic student and imitator of 
tlie older lyrical poetry of Greece, .and directed his latest efforts to 
poetic criticism. But it was in the years that intervened lictween 
the publication of his Satires and Epistles that his lyrical genius 
asserted itself as his predominant faculty. At that time he had 
outlived the coarser pleasures and risen above the harassing cares of 
his earlier career ; a fresh .source of happiness and inspiration had 
been opened up to him in his beautiful Sabine retreat ; he had 
liecome not only reconciled to the rule of Augustus, Imt a tlioroughly 
convinced and, so far as his temperament admitted of enthusiasm, 
an enthusiiuitic believer in its beneficence. But it was only after 
much labour tliat his original vein of genius obtained a free and 
abundant outlet. He lays no claim to the ” profuse strains of un- 
premeditated art," with which other great lyrical poets of ancient 
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and modern times have charmed the world. His first eilorts were 
apparently imitative, and were directed to the altainmeat of perfect 
mastery over form, metre and rhythm. The first nine Odes of the 
first book are cxperinients in different kinds of metre. They and all 
the other metres employed by him are based on those employed by 
the older poets of (ireece — Alcaeus, Sappho, Ardiilochus, Aleman, 
Jcc. He has built the .structure of his lighter Odes also on their model, 
while in .some of those in which the matter is more weighty, as in 
that in which he calls on Calliope “ to dictate a long continuous 
strain,'" ho has endeavoured to reproduce something of tlie intricate 
movement, the abrupt transitions, the interpenetration of narrative 
and reflection, which characterize the art of IHndar. He frequejiUy 
ret>roduces llic language and some of the tlioughts of his ma.sters, but 
he gives them new application, or stamps them with the impress of 
liis own experience. He brought the metres which he has employed 
to such perfection that the art perished with him. A great proof of 
lji.s mastery pver^hythm is the skill with which he has varietl his 
metres according to the sentiment whiclj he wishes to express. 
'I'hns his great metre, the Alcaic, has a character of .statelines.s and 
majesty in addition to the energy and impetus originally imparted 
to it by Alcaeus. The Sapphic metre he employs with a peculiar 
lightne.ss and vivacity which hai'monizc admirably with his gayer 
moods. 

Again in regard to his diction, if Horace has learned his subtlety 
and moderation from his Greek masters, he lias tempered those 
(qualities with the ma-sculine clifiracteristics of his race. No writer is 
more Roman in tlie stateliness and dignif y, the terseness, occasionally 
even in the sobriedy and bare literalness, of his diction. 

While it is mainly owing to the extreme care which Horace gave 
to form, rhytlim and diction that his own prophecy 
** Usque ego postera 
Ureseam laiidc recens ” 

has been .so amply fulfilled, yet no greater injustice could be done to 
him than to rank him cither as poet or critic with those who consider 
form everything in literatun;. With Horace the mastery over the 
vehicle of expression was merely an essential preliminary to making 
a worthy and serious use of th.at vehicle. The poet, from Horace's 
])oint of view, was intended not merely to give refined pleasure to a 
few, blit above all things, to be “ utilis urbi." Yet he is saved, in his 
firactice, from the abuse of this theory by his admirable sense, his 
ironical humour, his intolerance of pretension and pedantry. 
(.Ipinions will differ as to whether he or Catullus is to be regarded as 
tilt; greater lyrical poet. Those who a.ssign the palm to Horace will 
tio .so, certainly not bt;cause th<‘y recognize in him richer or equally 
rich gifts of feeling, concc])tioii and expression, but liecau-sc th(; 
siilijccts to which his art has been devoted have a fuller, more varied, 
more mature and pemianent interest for the world. 

Authorities. — For tlit; life of Horace the cliief authorities are his 
own works and a sliorf ancient biograx^hy which is attributed to 
Suetoniu.s. The apparatus criiicus is most fully described in O. 
Ktller's preface to vol. i. of the 2nd ed. (1899) of Keller and TIolder'.s 
reetJiision of Horace’s works. This edition aLso give.s by far the largest 
collection of variants and emendations to the text and of the tesii- 
monia of ancient writers. 

What miglit have; jiroved the mo.st important manuscript of 
Horace, the so-called vetustissimus Zilandinius, is now lost, and we 
know it only from the account of J. Cruqnius who saw it in 1565. 
The relations of the extant MSS. to each other and the presumed 
archetype present an intricate problem; and Keller’s .solution lias 
not x^roved generally acceptable. Sec a resume of the controversy 
HorazkritiU seit y.V.S’o by J. Bick (T.cipzig, 1906) and F. Vollmer in 
Philologus. Supp. X. 2, pp. 261-322. Many MSS. of Horace contain 
ancient scholia which are cojiicd or taken witli abridgment from the 
commentaries of i’orx^hyrio, who lived alxmt a.d. 200, and Heleiiius 
Aero, a still earlier grammarian. Tlicsc scholia also have lieen 
collecliHl and edited the Porxihyrio scholia by A. Holder (1902) 
and the “ Acronian " (or xiseudo-Acronian) by O. Keller (1902-1904). 
R. Bentley's epoch-making edition (1711) has been reprinted with an 
index by Zangemeister (1869). Of tlu* modern commentaries the 
most useful are those of J. C. Orelli (4th ed,, revised by O, Ilirsch- 
(clder and J. Mewes, 1886-1890, with index verborum), and of A. 
Kicssling (revised by R. Heinze, Odes, 190T, 1908, Satires, 1906, 
Epistles, 1898). The licst complete Fngli.sh commentary is that of 
E. C. Wickham (2 vols., 1874-1896). Other edition s with English 
nxites are tho.se of T. E. Page (Odes, 1883), A. Palmer (Satires, 1883), 
A. S. Wilkins (Epistles, 18S5), J. Gow (Odes and Epodes, 1896, 
Satires, i., 1901), P. Shoroy (Odes and Epodes, 1898, Boston, tJ.S.A.). 
L. Muller’s elaborate edition of the Odes and Epodes was publi.shed 
posthumously (1900). Of tlie critical editions Keller and Holder’s 
still holds the field : to tliis Keller’s Epilegomena zu Horaz (1879) 
is a necessary adjunct. F. Vollnier’s text (1907) u.scs Keller’s 
materials on a new principle. Of illustrated editions H. H. Milman'.s 
(1867) and C. W. King's (1869, with text revisird by H. A. J. Muiiro) 
deserve mention. The best verse translation is that of J. ^nington 
lately rcx>rinted with the Latin text from the recension in Postgate’s 
new Corpus poetarum. For further information see Teuflcrl's 
Gcschichte der rdmisehen Litternfur (Eng. trans. by G. C. Warr), 
§§234-240, and M. Schanz's excellent account in his Geschichte der 
fdmisefi^n Liiieratur, voi. ii. §§ 251-266. (W. Y. S. ; J. G*.) 


HOR^ (Lat. kora, hour), the Hours, in Greek mythology 
Hpat, originally tho personification of a series of natural pheno- 
mena. In the Iliad (v. 749) they are the custodians of the gates 
of Olympus, which they open or shut by scattering or condensing 
the clouds ; that is, tliey are weather goddesses, who send down 
or withhold the fertilizing dews and rain. In the Odyssey, 
where they are represented as bringing round the seasons in 
regular order, they are an abstraction rather than a concrete 
personification. The brief notice in Hesiod {Theog. 901), 
where they are called the children of Zeus and Themis, who 
superintend the operations of agriculture, indicates by the 
names assigned to them (Eunomia, Dike, Eirene, Good 
Order, Justice, Peace) the extension of their functions as goddesses 
of order from nature to the events of human life, and at the same 
time invests them with moral attributes. T.ike the Moerae 
(Fates), they regulate the destinies of man, watch over tlie newly 
bom, secure good laws and the administration of justice. 'The 
selection of three as their number has been supposed to refer 
to the most ancient division of the year into spring, summer and 
winter, but it is probably only another instance of the Greek 
liking for that particular number or its multiples in such 
connexions (tlu*ee Moerae, (?harites, Gorgons, nine Muses). 
Order and regularity being indispensable conditions of beauty, 
it was ea.sy to conceive of the Horae as the goddesses of youthful 
bloom and grace, inseparably associated with the idea of spring- 
time. As such they are companions of tlic Nymphs and Graces, 
with whom they are often confounded, and of other superior 
deities connected with the spring growth of vegetation (Demeter, 
Dionysus). At Athens they were two (or three) in number : 
Thallo and Carpo, the. goddesses of the flowers of spring and of 
the fruits of summer, to whom Auxo, the goddess of the growth 
of plants, may be added, although some authorities make her 
only one of the Graces, la honour of the Horae a yearly festival 
(Horaea) was celebrated, at whidi protection was sought against 
the scorching heat and drought, and offerings were made of 
boiled meat as less insipid and more nutritious tlian roast. 
In later mythology, under Alexandrian influence, the Horae 
become the four seasons, daughters of Helios and Selene, each 
represented with the conventional attributes. Subsequently, 
when the day was divided into twelve equal parts, each of them 
took tlie name of Hora. Ovid {Mclam. ii. 26) describes them as 
placed at equal intervals on the throne of Phoebus, with whom 
are also associated the four seasons. Nonnus (5th century a.d.) 
in the Dionysiaca also unites the twelve Horae as representing 
the day and the four Horae as the seasons in the palace of Helios. 

See C. T-chrs, Popular e Aufsdtze (1856) ; J. H. Krause, Die Musen, 
Grazien, Horen, und Nymphen (1871) ; and the articles in Daremberg 
vaiiXSsLglio’ii Dictionnaire dcs antiqiiitvs, J. A. Ilild; and in Roscher s 
Lexikon der Mythologie, W. Rapp. 

HORAPOLLON, of Phaenebytliis in the nonie of Panopolis 
in Egypt, Greek grammarian, flourished in the 4th century a.d. 
during tlie reign of Theodosius T. According to Suidas, he 
wrote commentaries on Sophocles, Alcaeus and Homer, and a 
work (Tc/*ert.Ktt) on places consecrated to the gods. Photius 
(cod. 279), who calls him a dramatist as well as a grammarian, 
ascribes to liim a history of the foundation and antiquities of 
Alexandria (unless this is by an Egj'ptian of the same name, 
who lived in the reign of Zeno, 474-491). Under the name of 
Horapollon two books on Hieroglyphics are extant, which profess 
to be a tran.slation from an Egyptian original into Greek by 
a certain Philippus, of whom nothing is known. The inferir r 
Greek of the translation, and the character of the additions in 
the second book point to its being of late dale ; .some have 
even assigned it to the 15th century. Though a very large 
proportion of the statements seem absurd and cannot be 
accounted for by anything known in the latest and most fanciful 
usage, yet there is ample evidence in both the book.s, in individual 
case.s, that the tradition of the values of the hieroglyphic signs 
was not yet extinct in the days of their author. 

Biuliography. — E ditions by C. Lcemans (1835) and A. T. Cory 
(1840) with English translation aiul notes ; see also G. Rathgelw;r in 
Ersch and Gruber's AUgemeine Encychpddie \ H . Schafer Zeitsekrift 
fiir dgyptische Sprache (1903). p. 72- 
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BORAfll and CURIATU^ in Roznan legend, two sets three 
brotheis boi^ at one birth on the same day-Mhe former Roman, 
the latter Alban— the mothers being twin sbters. During the 
war between Rome and ^ba Longa it was agreed that the issue 
shotdd depend on a combat between the two families. Two of 
the Horatii were soon slain ; the third brother feigned flight, 
and when the Curiatii, who were all wounded, pursued him 
without concert he slew them one by one. When he entered 
Rome in triumph, his sister recognized a cloak which he was 
wearing as a trophy as one she had herself made for her lover, 
one of the Curiatii. She thereupon invoked a curse upon her 
brother, who slew her on the spot. Horatius was condemned 
to be scourged to death, but on his appealing to the people 
his life was spared (Livy i. 25, 26 ; Dion. Halic. iii. 13-22). 
Monuments of the tragic story were shown by the Romans 
in the time of Livy (the altar of Janus Curiatius near the sorortum 
iigillum, the “ sister’s beam,” or yoke under which Horatius had 
to pass ; and the altar of Juno Sororia). The legend was 
probably invented to account for the origin of the prnvocatio 
(right of appeal to the people), while at the same time it points 
to the close connexion and final struggle for supremacy between 
the older city on the mountain and the younger city on the 
plain. Their relationship and origin from three trilxis are 
symbolically represented by the twin sisters and the two sets of 
three brothers. 

For a critical examination of the story, sec Schwcglcr, Rontisdie 
GeschichUy bk. xii. ii. 14; Sir G. Com t; wall Lewis, CredihilUy of 
Early Roman History ^ ch. xi. 15 ; W. Ihne, Hist, of Romv, i. ; E. Pais, 
Storia di Roma, i. ch. 3 (i8g8), and Ancient Legends of Roman 
History (Eng. trans., 1906), where the story is coiuiected with tlie 
ceremonies performed in honour of Jupiter Tigillus and Juno 
Sororia ; C. i’ascal, Fatti e legende di Roma aniica (Florence, 1903) ; 
O. (iillvort, Geschichtc und Topographic der Stadt Rom im Altertum 
(1883 1885). 

HORATIUS OOCLES, a legendary hero of ancient Rome. 
With two companions he defended tlie Sublician bridge against 
Lars Porsena and the whole army of the Etruscans, while the 
Romans cut down the l)ridge behind. Then Horatius threw 
himself into the Tiber and swam in safety to the .shore. A 
statue was erected in his honour in the temple of Vulcan, and 
he received as much land as he could plough round in a single 
day. According to another version, Horatius alone defended 
the bridge, and was drowned in the Tilx?r. 

There is an obvious resemblance betw'een the legend of Horatius 
Codes and that of the Horatii and C-uriatii. In lx>th ca.se.s 
three Romans come forward as the champions of Rome at a 
critical moment of her fortunes, and only one successfully holds 
his ground. In the one case, the locality is the land frontier, 
in the other, the l)oundary stream of Roman territory. E. Pais 
finds the origin of the story in the worship of Vulcan, and 
identifies Cocles (the “ one-eyed ”) with one of the Cyclopes, 
who in mythology were connected with Hephaestus, and later 
with Vulcan. He concludes that the supjxjscd statue of Cocles 
was really that of Vulcan, who, as one of the most ancient 
Roman divinities and, in fact, the protecting deity of the state, 
would naturally be confounded with the hero who saved it by 
holding the bridge against the invaders. He suggests that the 
legend arose from some religious ceremony, possibly the practice 
of throwing the stuffed figures called Argei into the Tilx*i* from 
tiK Pons Sublioius on the ides of May. The conspicuous part 
played in Roman history by members of the Iloratian family, 
who were connected with the worship of Jupiter Vulcanus, will 
explain the attribution of the name Horatius to Vulcan-Cocles. 

See Livy ii. 10 : Dion. Halic. v. 23-25; Polybius vi. 55 ; Plutarch, 
Poplicola^ 16. For a critical examination of the legend, see Schwegler, 
Romische Geschichte , bk, xxi. 18 ; \V. Ihiic, History oj Rome^ i. ; 

Pais, Storia di Roma, i, ch. 4 (1898), and Ancient Legends of 
Roman History (Eng. tran.s., 1^706). 

HORDE, a manufacturing town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Westphalia, is 2 m. S.E. from Dortmund on the 
railwuy to Soest. Pop. (1905) 28,461. It has a Roman Catholic 
and an Evangelical church, a synagogue and an old castle dating 
from about 1300. There are large smelting-w'orks, foundries. 


puddling^works, fbDin^mi^ manufactures of iron and 
plated wares. In the neighbourhood there ^ laige iron and 
coal mines. A tramway connects the town with t)ortmund. 

HOREBf the ancient seat of Yahweh, the tribal god of the 
Kenites, adopted by His covenant by Israel. This is the name 
preferred by the Elohistic writer (E) whose work is interwoven 
into the Old Testament narrative, and he is followed by the 
Deuteronomist school (D). The Yahwistic writer (J), on the 
other hand, prefers to the mountain Sinai {q.v.), and so 
do the priestly writers (P). This latter form became more 
usual. There is no ground for distinguishing between Horeb 
as the range and Sinai as the single mountain, or between Horeb 
and Sinai as respectively the N. and S. parts of the range. 

HOREHOUND (O. Eng. harhune, Ger. Aniorn^ Fr. marruhe). 
Common or white horehound, Mamtbium vulgare, of the natural 
order Labiatae, is a perennial herb with a short stout rootstock, 
and thick stems, about i ft. in height, which, as well as their 
numerous branches, are coated with a white or hoary felt — whence 
the popular name of the plant. The leaves have long petioles, 
and are roundish or rhombic-ovate, with a bluntly toothed 
margin, much wrinkled, white and woolly below and pale green 
and downy abo\'e ; the flowers 
are sessile, in dense whorls or 
clusters, small and dull-white, 
with a lo-toothed calyx and the 
upper lobe of the corolla long 
and bifid. The plant occurs in 
Europe, North Africa and West 
Asia to North-West India, and 
has been naturalized in parts 
of America. In Britain, where 
it is found generally on sandy 
or dry chalky ground, it is far 
from common. White horehound 
contains a volatile oil, resin, a 
crystallizable bitter principle 
termed marrubiin and other 
substances, and has a not un- 
pleasant aromatic odour, and 
a persistent bitter taste. For- 
merly it was official in British 
pharmacopoeias ; and the infusion, syrup or confection of 
horehound has long been in popular repute for the treatment 
of a host of dissimilar affections. Black horehound, liallota 
nigra, is a hairy perennial herb, belonging to the same order, of 
foetid odour, is 2 to 3 ft. in height, and has stalked, roundish- 
ovate, toothed leaves and numerous flowers, in dense axillary 
clusters, with a green or purplish calyx, and a pale red-purple 
corolla. It occurs in Euroi^e, North Africa and West Asia, and 
in Britain south of the Forth and Clyde, and has been introduced 
into North America. 

HORGEN, a small town in the vSwiss canton of Zurich, situated 
on the left or west shore of the Lake of Zurich, and by rail 
loi m. S.E. of the town of Zurich. Pop. (1900) 6883, mostly 
German-speaking and Protestants. It possesses many industrial 
establishments of various kinds, and is a centre of the Zurich 
silk manufacture. It came in 1406 into the possession of 
Zurich, with which it communicates by means of steamers on 
the lake, as well as by rail. 

HORIZON (Gr. optfeor, dividing), the apparent circle around 
which the sky and earth seem to meet. At sea this circle is 
well defined, the line being called the sea horizon, which divides 
the visible surface of the ocean from the sky. In astronomy 
the horizon is that great circle of the sphere the plane of which 
is at right angles to the direction of the plumb line. Sometimes 
a distinction is made between the rational and the apparent 
horizon, the former being the horizon as determined by a plane 
through the centre of the earth, parallel to that through the 
station of an observ^er. But on the celestial sphere the great 
circles of these two planes are coincident, so that this distinction 
is not necessary (see Astronomy ; Spherical). 'Fhe Dip of the 
horizon at sea is the angular depression of the apparent sea 
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hoiizQny or circle bouading the visible ocean, below the apparrat 
celestial horizon as above defined. It is due to the rotundity 
of the earth, and the^height of the observer's eye above the water. 
The dip of the horizon and its distance in sea-mUes when the 
height of the observer's eye above the sea-level is h feet, are 
approximately given by the formulae : Dip « o' '97 Jh ; Distance 
== Jh. The difference between the coefficients 0-97 and 
1-17 arises from the refraction of the ray, but for which they 
would be equal. 

HORMAYR, JOSEPH, Baron von (1782-1848), German 
statesman and historian, was bom at Innsbruck on the 20th 
of January 1782. After studying law in his native town, and 
attaining the rank of captain in the Tirolesc T-andwehr, the 
young man, who had the advantage of being the grandson of 
Joseph von Hormayr (1705-1778), chancellor of Tirol, obtained 
a post in the foreign office at Vienna (1801), from which he rose 
in 1803 to be court secretary and, being a near friend of the 
Archduke John, director of the secret archives of the state and 
court for thirteen months. In 1803 he married Thcrese Anderler 
von Hohenwald. During the insurrection of 1809, by which 
the Tirolese sought to throw off the Bavarian supremacy con- 
firmed by the treaty of Pressburg, Hormayr was the mainstay 
of the Austrian party, and assumed the administration of 
everything (especially the composition of proclamations and 
pamphlets) ; hut, returning home without the prestige of success, 
he fell, in spite of the help of the Archduke John, into disfavour 
both with the emperor Francis I. and with Prince Mettemich, 
and at length, when in 1813 he tried to stir up a new insurrection 
in Tirol, he was arrested and imprisoned at Miinkatl. In j8i 6 
some amends were made to him by his appointment as imperial 
historiographer ; but so little was he satisfied with the general 
policy and conduct of the Austrian court that in 1828 he accepted 
an invitation of King Louis T, to the Bavarian capital, where he 
became ministerial councillor in the department of foreign 
affairs. In 1832 he w^as appointed Bavarian minister-resident at 
Hanover, and from 1837 to i846 he held the same position at 
Bremen. Together with (hunt Johann Freidri<di von der 
Dccken (1769-1840) he founded the Historical Society of l^wer 
Saxony (Historischer Verein fiir Niedersachsen). The last two 
years of his life were spent at Munich its superintendent of the 
national archives. He died on the 5th of October 1848.- 

Hormayr’s literary activity was closely conditioned by the 
circumstances of his politiail career and by the fact that Johiumes 
von Muller (d. 1611) was his teacher : while his access to original 
documents gave value to his treatment of the past, his record 
or criticism of contemporary events received authority and 
interest from his personal experience. But his history of the 
'I’irolese rebellion is far from being impartial ; for he always 
liked to put himself into the first place, and the merits of Andreas 
llofer and of otlier leaders are not sufficiently acknowledged. 
In his later writings he appears as a keen oppement of the policy 
of the court of Vienna. 

I'he following are among Homiayr's more important works : 
Geschirhte dcs Grujcii von Audcchs (1706) ; Lexikon fur Reisenden in 
Tirol (1796) ; Kritisch-diplomatische lieitrd^e zur Geschichte Tirols im 
Mittelalter (2 vols., Innsbruck, 1802-1 K03, new eel., 1805) ; Gesch. dcr 
gefiirsi. Orajschaft Tirol (2 vols., Tiibingen, 1806 1808) ; Ostcr- 
reichischer Plutarch^ 20 vols., collection of portraits and biograplue.s 
of the most celebrated administrators, eoininandcrs and stiitesmon of 
Austria (Vienna, 1807) ; an edition of Beauchamp's Histoire de la 
guerre en Vendee (1809) ; Geschichte Hofers (1817, 2nd ed., 2 vols., 
1845) and other pamphlets; Archiv fur Gesch., Slot., Lit. und 
Kufist (20 vols., 1809-1828) ; AUgemeine Geschichte dcr neucsten Zeit 
vom Tod Friedrichs des Grossen bis zum zweiten Pariscr Frieden (3 
vols., Vienna, 1814-1819, 2nd cd., 1891) ; Wien, seine Gesch, und 
Drukivilrdigkeiten (5 vols., Vienna, 1823-1824) ; together with 
Frngmente Ubev Deutschland, in Sonderheit Bayerns Welthandel: 
Lebenshilder aus dem Befreiitngskriege (3 voLs., Jena, 1841-1844, 2ncl 
ed., I8^5) ; Die goldene Chronth von Ilohenschwangau (Munich, 1842) ; 
Anemouen aus dem Tagebu^’h c'nes alien Pilgerswanus (4 vols., Jena, 

1 845 1847). Together with Mednyanski (t 7^54-1844) he founded the 
Taschenhttch fur die vaterldnd. Gesch, (Vienna, 18 n -i8.^8). 

See T. H. Merdan, Biographische ZiUge aus dem Lcben deutschcr 
Mangier (Leipzig, 1815) ; Gtaifer Osterreichische National’Encyclo- 
Nidie, ii. (1835) ; Taschenbuch fiir voter Idndische Geschichte (1836 and 
1847) ; yeuer Nekrolog dcr Dcutschen (1848) ; Blatter far literarischc 


OsUntic/nsches biogrmpkisches 
tx. (1863) ; Bl. Tb»'V 09 i Hoigd in the AUgefueine ikuttsche 
and F. X. Wegele. Geschichte der deutschen HiSmth 
gr^kte (Munich and ^ipzig, 1^85) ; F. v. Krones, Aus OsUrreichs 
shljen und bet^gten Ji^ren iSrch-igis / Bioeraphie und Briefe an ErshM. 
Johann (Innsbruck, 1892) ; Him, TiroUr Aufstand (1909). {J. Hn ) 


HORMISDASy pope from 514 to 523 in succession to 
Symmachus, was a native of Campania. He is known as having 
succeeded m obtaining the reunion of the Eastern md Western 
Churchy, which had been separated since the excommunication 
of Acacius in 484. After two unsuccessful attempts under the 
emperor Anastasius I., Hormisdas had no difficulty in coming 
to an understanding in 518 with his successor Justin, Legates 
were despatched to Constantinople; the memorial of the 
schismatic piatriarchs was condemned ; and union was resumed 
with the Holy See. 

Details of this transaction have come down to us in the Collectio 
Avellana {Corpus script, eccl. Vindobon.^ vol. xxv., Nos. 105-203 ; 
cf. Andreas Thiel, Epp. Rom. Pont. i. 741 seq.) 


HORMIZD, or Hormizdas, the name of five kings of the 
Sa.ssanid dynasty (see Persia : Ancient History). Ihe name 
is another form of Ahuramazda or Ormuzd (Ormazd), which 
under the Sassanids became a common personal name and wu.s 
borne not only by many generals and officials of their time (it 
therefore occurs very often on Persian seals), but even by the 
pope of Komc noticed above. It is strictly an abbreviation of 
Hormuzd-dad, “ given by Orrnuzd,” which form is preserved 
by Agathias iv. 24-25 as name of King Hormizd I. and Ji. 

( ^OpfJLurSdrri^y 

1. Hormizd 1 . (272- 273) was the .son of Shapur L, under 
whom he was governor of Khonusan, and appears in his wars 
against Rome (Trebellius Pollio, Trig. 7 'yr. 2, where Ndldeke hus 
corrected the name Odomastes into Oromastes, i.e. Hormizd). 
In the Persian tradition of the hi.story of Ardashir L, preserved 
in a Pahlavi text (Noldeke, Geschichte des Artachsir 1 . Pdpakdn), 
he is made the son of a daughter of Mithrak, a J^ersian dynast, 
whose family Ardashir had extirpated because the magians Iiad 
predicted that from his blood would come the restorer of the 
empire of Iran. Only this daughter is preserved by a pea.sant ; 
vShapur sees her and makes her his wife, and her son Hormizd 
is afterward.s recognized and acknowledged by Ardashir. In this 
legend, which has lieen partially pre.served also in Xidmri, the 
great conquests of Shapur are transferred to Hormizd. in 
reality he reigned only one year and ten days. 

2. Hormizd 11., son of Narseh, reigned for seven years five 
months, 302-309. Of his reign nothing is known. After his 
death his son Adarnases was killed by the grandees after a very 
short reign, tis he showed a cruel disposition ; another .son, 
Hormizd, was kept a prisoner, and the throne reserved for the 
child with which a concubine of Hormizd 11 . was pregnant and 
which received the name Shapur 11 . Hormizd escaped from 
prison by the help of his wife in 323, and found refuge at the 
court of ('onstantine the Great (Zosim. ii. 27 ; John of Antioch, 
fr. 178 ; Zonur. 13. 5). In 363 Hormizd served in the army of 
Julian against Persia ; his son, with the .san^c name, bccjime 
consul in 366 (Ammian. Marc. 26. 8. 12). 

3. Hormizd 111 ., son of Yazdegerd L, .succeeded his father in 
457. He had continually to fight with his brothers and with the 
Ephthalites in Bactria, and was killed by Peroz in 459. 

4. Hormizd IV., .son of Chosroes L, reigned 578-590. He 
.seems to have been imperious and violent, but not without some 
kindness of heart. Some very characteristic stories are told 
of him by 'jabari (Ndldeke, Geschichte d. Perser und Araber ufUcr 
den Sasanideny 264 ff.). His father’s s)inpalhie.s had been with 
the nobles and the priests. Hormizd f)rotected the c:omiiit)ii 
people and introduced a .severe di.scipline in his army and court. 
When the priests demanded a persecution of the ('hri.stians, he 
declined on the ground that the throne and the government 
could only be safe if it gained the goodwill of both concurring 
religions. The conse(|uence was that he raised a strong opposi- 
tion in the ruling classes, which led to many executions and 
confi.scations. When he came to the throne he killed his brothers, 
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according to the oriental fashion. From his father he had 
inherited a war against the Byzantine empire and gainst the 
Turks in the east, and negotiations of peace had just b^n 
with the emperor Tiberius, but Hormizd haughtily declined 
to cede anything of the conquests of his father. Therefore the 
accounts given of him by the Byzantine authors^ Theophyiaci, 
Simocatta Cm, i6 ff.), Menander Protector and John of Ephesus 
(vi. 22), who give a full account of these negotiations, are far 
from favouralue. In 588 his general, Bahram Chobin, defeated 
the Turks, but in the next year was beaten by the Romans ; 
and when the king superseded him he rebelled with his army. 
This was the signal for a general insurrection. The magnates 
deposed and blinded Hormi^ and proclaimed his son Chosroes II. 
king. Jn the war which now followed between Bahram Chobin 
and Chosroes II. Hormizd was killed by some partisans of his 
son (590). 

5. Hormizp V. was one of the many pretenders who rose 
after the murder of Chosroes II. (628). He maintained himself 
about two years (631, 632) in the district of Nisibis. (Ed. M.) 

HORMUZ {Hurmuz, Ormuz, Ormus), a famous city on the 
shores of the Persian (iiilf, which occupied more than one position 
in the course of history, and lias now long practically ceased to 
exist. The earliest mention of the name occurs in the voyage 
of Nearchus (325 b.c.). When that admiral beached his fleet 
at the moutli of the river Anamis on the shore of Harmozia, a 
coast district of Carmania, he found the country to be kindly, 
rich in every product except the olive. The Anamis appears 
to lie the river now known as the Minab, discharging into the 
Persian Gulf near the entrance of the latter. The name Hormuz 
is derived by some from that of the Persian god Hormuzd 
(Ormazd), but it is more likely that the original etymology was 
connected with a date ” ; for the meaning ofMoghistan 
the modern name of the territory Harmozia is “ the region of 
date-palms.’^ 'Fhe foundation of the city of Hormuz in this 
territory is ascribed by one Persian writer to the Sassanian 
Ardashir Habegan (r. 230 a.d.). But it must have existed 
at an earlier date, for Ptolemy takes note of "Ap/Aovfa iroAis* 
(vi. 8). 

Hormuz is mentioned by Idrisi, who wrote c, 1150, under 
the title of Horimiz-al-sahiliah, “ Hormuz of the shore ” (to 
distinguish it from inland cities of the same name then existing), 
as a large and well-built city, the chief marl of Kirman, Siraf 
and Kish (l^ais), farther up the gulf, had preceded it as ports of 
trade with India, but in the 13th century Hormuz had become 
the chief seat of this traffic. It was at this time the seat also of 
a petty dynasty of kings, of which there is a history by one of 
their number (Turan Shah) ; an abstract of it is given by the 
Jesuit Teixeira. According to this history tlie founder of the 
dynasty was Shah Mohammed Dirhem-Kub (*‘ the Drachma- 
coiner”), an Arab chief who crossed the gulf and established 
himself here. The date is not given, but it must have been 
before j too a.d., as Ruknuddin MahmOd, who succeeded in 1246, 
was the twelfth of the line, 'rhe.se princes appear to have been 
at times in dependence necessarily on tlie atabegs of Ears and 
on the princes of Kirman. About the year 1300 Hormuz was so 
severely and repeatedly harassed by raids of Tatar horsemen 
that the king and hi.s petiplc abandoned tlieir city on the mainland 
and transferred themselves to the island of Jerun (Organa of 
Nearchus), about 12 in. westward and 4 m. from the nearest 
shore. 

The site of the ijontincntal or ancient Hormuz was first traced 
in modern times by Colonel (Sir I.ewis) Pelly when resident at 
Bushire. It stands in the present district of Minab, several miles 
from the sea, and on a creek which communicates with the 
Minab river, but is partially silted up and not now accessible 
for vessels. 'I’liere remain traces of a long wharf and extensive 
ruins. The new city occupied a Iriangiilar plain forming the 
northern part of the island, the southern wall, as its remains 
still show, Ixjing alx)ut 2 m. in extent from cast to west. A 
.suburb with a wharf or pier, called Turan Bagh (garden of Turan) 
after one of the kings, a name now corrupted to Trumpak, stood 
ubout 3 m. from the town to the south-east. 


Odoric gives the earliest notice we have of the new city 
(c, 1^0). He calls it Ormes, a city strongly fortified and abound- 
ing in costly wares, situated on an island 5 m. distant from the 
main, having no trees and no fresh water, unhealthy and (as 
ail evidence confirms) incredibly hot. Some years later it was 
visited more than once by Ibn Batuta, who seems to speak of 
the old city as likewise still standing. The new Hormuz, called 
also Jerun (i,e, still retaining the original name of the island), 
was a great and fine city rising out of the sea, and serving as a 
mart for all the products of India, which were distributed hence 
over all Persia. The hills on the island were of rock-salt, from 
which vases and pedestals for lamps were carved. Near the gate 
of the chief mosque stood an enormous skull, apparently that of a 
sperm-whale. 'Die king at this time was Kutbuddln Tahamtan, 
and the traveller gives a curious description of him, seated on 
the throne, in patched and dirty raiment, holding a rosary of 
enormous pearls, procured from the Bahrein fisheries, which 
at one time or another belonged, with other islands in the gulf 
and on the Oman shores from Ras-el-had (C. Rosalgat of the 
Portuguese) on the ocean round to Julfar on the gulf, to the 
princes of Hormuz. Abdurazzak, the envoy of Shah Rukh on 
his way to the Hindu court of Vijayanagar, was in Hormuz in 
1442, and speaks of it as a mart which had no equal, frequented 
by the merchants of all the countries of Asia, among which 
he enumerates China, Java, Bengal, Tenasserim, Shahr-i-nao 
(i.e. Siam) and the Maldives. Nikitin, the Russian (c, 1470), 
gives a similar account ; he calls it ** a vast emporium of all the 
world.” 

In September 1507 the king of Hormuz, after for some time 
hearing of the terrible foe who was carrying fire and sword along 
the shores of Arabia, saw the squadron of Alphonso d ’Albuquerque 
appear before his city, an appearance speedily followed by 
extravagant demands, by refusal of these from the ministers 
of the young king, and by deeds of matchless daring and cruelt}' 
on the part of the Portugne.se, which speedily broke down 
resistance. The king acknowledged himself tribubiry to Portugal, 
and gave leave to the Portuguese to build a castle, which was at 
once commenced on the northern part of the island, commanding 
tlie city and the anchorage on both sides. But the mutinous 
conduct and desertion of several of Albuquerque’s captains 
compelled him suddenly to abandon the enterprise ; and it was 
not till 1514, after the great leader had captured Goa and 
Malacca, and had for five years lieen viceroy, tliat he returned 
to Hormuz (or Ormuz, as the Portuguese called it), and without 
encountering resistance to a name now so terrible, laid his grasp 
again on the island and completed his castle. For more than a 
century Hormuz remained practically in the dominions of 
Portugal, though the hereditary prince, paying from his revenues 
a tribute to Portugal (in lieu of which eventually the latter took 
the whole of the customs collections), continued to be the 
instrument of government. The position of things during the 
Portuguese rule may be understood from the description of 
Cesare de’ Fedcrici, a Venetian merchant who was at Hormuz 
about 1565. After speaking of the great trade in spices, drugs, 
silk and silk stuffs, and pearls of Bahrein, and in horses for export 
to India, he says the king was a Moor (i,e, Mahommedan), chosen 
by and subordinate to the Portuguese. “ At the election of the 
king I was there and saw the ceremonies that they use . . . The 
old king being dead, the captain of the Fortugals chooseth 
another of the blood-royal, and makes this election in the castle 
with great ceremony. And when he is elected the captain 
sweareth him to be true ... to the K. of Portugal as his lord and 
governor, and then he giveth him the sceptre regal. After this 
. . . with great pomp . . . he is brought into the royal palace in the 
city. The king keeps a good train and hath sufficient revenues, 
. . . because the captain of the castle doth maintain and defend 
his right ... he is honoured as a king, yet he cannot ride abroad 
with his train, without the consent of the captain first had ’* 
(in Hakluyt).* 

^ In Baxros, Dec. II. book x. c. 7, there is a curious detail of 
the revenue and expenditure of the kingdom of Ornnxz, which would 
seem to cxliibit the former as not more than ;^ioo,ooo. 
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The rise of the English trade and factories in Indian 
seas in the beginmng of the 17th century led to constant jealousies 
and broils with the Portuguese, and t]^ successful efforts of the 
English cxMnpany to open traffic with Persia especially embittered 
thSr rivals, to whom the possession of Hormuz had long given 
a monopoly of that trade. The officers of Shah Abbas, who 
looked with a covetous and resentful eye on the Portuguese 
occupation of such a position, were strongly desirous of the aid 
of English ships in attacking Hormuz. During 1620 and 1621 
the ships of Portugal and of the English company had more than 
once come to action in the Indian seas, and in November of the 
latter year the council at Surat had resolved on what was 
practically maritime war with the Portuguese flag. There was 
hardly a step between this and the decision come to in the 
following month to join with “ the duke of Siiiraz ’* (Imto Kuli 
Khan, the governor of Kars) in the desired expedition against 
Hormuz. There was some pretext of being forced into the 
alliance by a Persian threat to lay embargo on the English goods 
at Jashk ; but this seems to have been only brought forward 
by the English agents when, at a later date, their proceedings 
were called in question. The English crews were at first unwilling 
to take part in what they justly said was no merchandizing 
business, nor were they engaged for the like,” but they were 
persuaded, and five English vessels aided, first, in the attack 
of Kishm, where (at the east end of the large island so called) 
the Portuguese had lately built a fort,^ and afterwards in that 
of Hormuz itself. The latter siege was opened on the j8th of 
February 1622, and continued to the 1st of May, when the 
Portuguese, after a gallant defence of ten weeks, surrendered. 
It is to be recollected that Portugal was at this time subject to 
the crown of Spain, with which England Wiis at peace ; indeed, it 
was but a year later that the prince of Wales went on his wooing 
adventure to the Spanish court. The irritation there was 
naturally great, though it is surprising how little came of it. 
The company were supposed (apparently without foundation) 
to have profited largely by the Hormuz booty ; and both the 
duke of Buckingham and the king claimed to be “ sweetened,” 
as the record phrases it, from this supposed treasure. The 
former certainly received a large bribe (^fr 0,000). The conclusion 
of the transaction with the king was formerly considered doubtful ; 
but entries in the calendar of East India papers seem to sliow 
that James received an equal sum.- 

Hormuz never recovered from this blow. The Persians 
transferred their establishments to Gombroon on the mainland, 
about 1 2 m. to the nortli- west, which the king liad lately set up 
as a royal port under the name of Bander Abbasi. The English 
stipulations for aid had embraced an equal division of the 
customs duties. This division was apparently recognized by the 
Persians as applying to the new Bander, and, though the trade 
with Persia was constantly decaying and precarious, the company 
held to their factory at Ciombroon for the sake of this claim to 
revenue, which of course was most irregularly paid. In 1683- 
1684 the amount of debt due to the company in Persia, including 
tlieir proportion of customs duties, was reckoned at a million 
sterling. As late as 1690-1691 tlieir right seems to have been 
admitted, and a payment of 3495 sequins was received by them 
on tins account. The factory at Gombroon lingered on till 1759, 
when it was seized by two French ships of war under Comte 
d’Estaing. It was re-established, but at the time of Niebuhr’s 
visit to the gulf a few years later no European remained. Niebuhr 
mentions that in his time {c, 1765) Mulla *Ali Sh^i, formerly 
admiral of Nadir Shah, was established on the island of Hormuz 
and part of Kishm as an independent chief. 

See also Barros, .^sia ; Commentaries of Albuquerque, trans. by 
Birch (Hak. Society) ; Relaciones de Pedro Teixeira (Antwerp, 1610) ; 
Narratives in Hakluyt's Collection (reprint of 1809, vol. ii,) and in 
Purclias’s Pilgrims, vol. ii. ; Pietro della Valle, Persia, lett. xii.- 
xvii. : Calendar of E. I. Papers, by Sainsbury, vol. iii. ; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, xii. ; Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., Kempthome in vol. v., Wiitc- 

^ The attack on Kishm was notable in that one of the two English- 
men killed there was the great navigator Baffin. 

Colonial Series, E. Indies, by Sainsbury, vol. iii. passim, especi- 
ally sec pp. 296 and 329. 
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locke in vd. vHi., Pelly in vd. xxxiv. ; Fraser, Narrative of a Journey 
into Khorasan (1825): Constable and Stifle, Persian Gulf Pilot 
(1864) ; Bruce, Annals of the E. I. Company, &c, (1810), (H. Y.) 

'Fhe island has a circumference of 16 m. and its longest axis 
measures 4} m. The village is in 27® 6' N., 56® 29' E. The 
Portuguese fort still stands, but is sadly out of repair and much 
of its western wall has been undermined and washed away by 
the action of the sea. It is a bastioned fort with orillons and 
loopholed casemates under the ramparts and was separated 
from the town by a deep moat, now silted up, cut E.-W. across 
the isthmus and crossed \yy a bridge. It has three cisterns for 
collecting rainwater ; two are 17-18 ft. deep, have a capacity 
of about 60,000 gallons and are covered by arched roofs supported 
on six stone pillars. The third cistern is smaller and has no 
roof. Five rusty old iron guns are lying prone on the roof ; 
six others on the strand before the village are used for fastening 
boats, another serves as a socket for a flagstaff liefore the repre- 
sentative of the government. 'ITie island is under the jurisdiction 
of the governor of the Persian Gulf p)orts who resides at Bushire. 
Of the old city hardly anything stands except a minaret, 70 ft. 
high, with a winding staircase inside and much worn away at the 
base, part of a former mosque used by the Portuguese as a 
lighthouse, but the traces of buildings, massive foundations 
constructed of stone quarried in the hills on the island, of many 
cisterns (some say 300), &c., are numerous and extensive. The 
modem settlement, situated south of the fort on the eastern shore, 
has a population of about 1000 during the cool season, but less 
in the hot season, when many pcoj)le go over to Minab on the 
mainland to tlie east. Most of the people live in huts constructed 
of the branches and leaves of tlie date palm. They own about 
sixty small sailing vessels trading to Muscat and other ports and 
also do some pearl-fishing. At Turan Bagh on the east coast 
4j m. S.E. of the fort are some considerable ruins, irrigation 
canals, an extensive burial ground and some huts occupied by 
a few families who cultivate a small garden on a terrace supported 
by old retaining walls. On a hill near the shore jJ m. S.E. of 
the fort is the ruin of a small chapel called “ Santa Lucia ” 
on an old map in Astley’s Collection of I 'oyogrs, and on the 
summit of a salt hill ij m. south of the fort are the remains of 
another chaped called “N.S. de la Pena” on the same map, 
and a “ Monastery ” in a sketch of Hormuz made by David 
Davies, a mate on board the East India ('oinpany’s ship 
“Discovery” in 1627. With the exception of the northern 
part, where the old city stood, and the little patch at Turan 
Bagh, the island is covered with reddish browr hills with .shaq> 
serrated ridges composed of gypsum, rock-salt and clay. 'Hiese 
hills, which do not exceed 300 ft. in height, are broken through 
in four places by conical, whitish peaks of volcanic rocks (green- 
stone, trachyte) ; the highest of these peaks with an altitude of 
690 ft. is situated almost in the centre of the island. 

The island has extensive Ixids of red ochre in which nodules 
of very pure hematite are often found. The ochre, here called 
gtlek, has been an important article of export for centuries^ 
and great quantities of it are exported at the present time to 
England (in 1906-1907, 10,000 tons ; local price 27s. the ton). 
The climate of Hormuz, althoiiglt hot, is, according to medical 
experts, the best in the Persian Gulf. Rain falls in Januar}^, 
February and March, and the annual rainfall is said to bfi about 
the same as that of Bushire, 12 to 13 in. 

Capt. A. W. Stifle in Gcogr. Maii. (.\pril 1874) ; William Fo.ster in 
Geogr. Journal (Aug. i8y^) ; writer'.s notes laken on island. (A. H.-S.) 

HORN, ARVID BERNHARD, Count (1664-1742), Swedish 
statesman, was born at Vuorentaka in Finland on tlie 6th of 
April 1664, of a noble but indigent family. After completing 
his studies at Abo, he (;ntered the army and served for several 
years in the Netherlands, in Hungary under Prince Eugene, 
and in Flanders under Waldeck (1690-1695). He stood high 

• ** Reddle or Rod Ochre from tlie Forest of J^ean in Gloucester- 
shire is very little inferior to the Sort brought from the l.sland of 
Ormuz in the l^ersian Gulph and so much valued and used by our 
Painters under the name of Indian l^ed " (Sir John Hill, Theo^ 
phrastus*s History of Stones, London, 1774). 
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in the favour of the young Charles XII. and was one of his fore* 
most generals in the earlier part of the great Northern War. 
In 1704 he was entrusted with his first diplomatic mission, 
the deposition of Augustus 11 . of Poland and the election of 
Stanislaus L, a mission which he accomplished with distinguished 
ability but absolute unscrupulousness. Shortly afterwards he 
was besieged by Augustus in Warsaw and compelled to surrender. 
In 1705 he was made a senator, in 1706 a count and in 1707 
governor of Charles XII. ’s nephew, the young duke Charles 
Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp. In 1710 he succeeded Nils 
Gyldenstolpe as prime minister. Transferred to the central 
point of the administration, he had ample opportunity of 
regarding with other eyes the situation of the kingdom, and in 
consequence of his remonstrances he fell rapidly in the favour 
of Charles XII. Both in 1710 and 1713 Horn was in favour 
of summoning the estates, hut when in 1714 the diet adopted 
an anti-monarchical attitude, he gravely warned and ultimately 
dissolved it. In Charles XII. ’s later years Horn had little to do 
with the administration. After the death of Charles XTI. (1718) 
it was Horn who persuaded the princess Ulrica l^onora to 
relinquish her hereditary claims and submit to be elected queen 
of Sweden. He protested against the queen’s autocratic 
behaviour, and resigned both the premiership and his senatorship. [ 
He was elected landtmarskalk at the diet of 1720, and contributed, ! 
on the resignation of Ulrica Leonora, to the election of Frederick 
of Hesse as king of Sweden, whose first act was to restore to him 
the office of prime minister. For the next eighteen years he so 
absolutely controlled both the foreign and the domestic affairs 
of Sweden that the period between 1720 and 1738 has well been 
called the Horn period. His services to his country were indeed 
inestimable. His stning hand kept the inevitable strife of the 
parliamentary factions within due limits, and it was entirely 
owing to his provident care that Sweden so rapidly recovered 
from the wretched condition in which the wars of Charles XII. 
had plunged her. In his foreign policy Horn was extremely wary 
and cautious, yet without compromising either the independence 
or the self-respect of his country. He was, however, the promoter 
of a new principle of administration which in later days proved 
very dangerous to Sweden under ministers less capal>le than he 
was. This was to increase the influence of the diet and its 
secret committees in the solution of purely diplomatic questions, 
which should have been left entirely to the executive, thus 
weakening the central government and at the same time facilitat- 
ing the interference of foreign Powers in Sweden’s domestic 
affairs. Not till 1731 was there any appearance of opposition 
in the die t to Horn’s “ system ” ; but Horn, pi(]ued by the 
growing coolness of the king, the same year offered his resignation, 
which was not accepted. In 1734, however, the opposition was 
bold enough to denounce his neutrality on the occasion of the 
war of the Polish Succession, when Stanislaus 1 . again appeared 
ii|>on the scene as a candidate for the Polish throne ; but Horn 
was still strong enough to prevent a rupture with Russiii. Hence- 
forth he was bitterly but unjustly accused of want of patriotism, 
and in 1738 was compelled at last to retire before tlie impetuous 
onslaught of the triumphant young Hat party. For the rest 
of his life he lived in retirement at his estate at Ekebyholm, where 
he died on the 17th of April 1742. Horn in many respects 
greatly resembled liis contemporary Walpole. The peculiar 
situation of Sweden, and the circumstances of his time, made 
his policy necessarily opportunist, but it was an opportunism 
based on excellent common sense. 

See V, E. Svedelius, Arvid Uernard Horn (Stockholm, 1879) ; R. N. 
Bain, Custavus 11 F., vol. i. (London, 1894), and Charles Xll. (1895); 
C.F, Horn, ^ 4 . R. Horn : kans lefnad (Stockholm, 1832). (H. N. B.) 

HORN, PHILBP DE MONTMORENCY, Count of (1518-1568), 
a man of illustrious descent and great possessions in the Nether- 
lands, became in succession under Charles V. and Philip 11 . 
stadtholder of Gelderland, admiral of Flanders and knight of 
the Golden Fleece. In 1559 he commanded the stately fleet 
which conveyed Philip 11 . from the Netherlands to Spain, and 
he remained at the Spanish court till 1563. On his return he 
placed himself with the prince of Orange and Count Egmont 


at the head of the party which opposed the policy of Cardinal 
Granvella. When Granvella retired the three great nobles 
continued to resist the introduction of the Spanish Inquisition 
and of Spanish despotic rule into the Netherlands. But though 
Philip appeared for a time to give way, he had made up his mind 
to visit the opponents of his policy with ruthless punishment. 
The regent, Margaret, duchess of Parma, was replaced by the 
duke of Alva, who entered the Netherlands at the head of a 
veteran army and at once began to crush all opposition with a 
merciless hand. Orange fled from tlie country, bat Egmont 
and Horn, despite his warning, decided to remain and face the 
I storm. They were both seized, tried and condemned as traitors, 
and were executed on the 5th of June 1568 in the great square 
before the town hall at Brussels. 

See biof^raphical notices in A. J. van cler Aa, Biograpkisch Woorden- 
hoek der Nederlanden (Haarlem, 1851-1879) ; J. Kok, Vaderlandsch 
Woordenhoek (Amsterdam, 1785-1799) ; also bibliography to chaps, 
vi. vii. and xix. in Cambridge Modern History^ vol. iii. y»p. 798-809 
(1904). 

HORN, English hero of romance. King Horn is a heroic 
poem or gest of 1546 lines dating from the 13th century. Murry 
(or Allof), king of Sudenne ‘ (Surrey and Sussex ?) is slain by 
Saracen pirates who turn his son Horn adrift with twelve other 
children. The boat drifts to Westernesse (Cornwall ?), where 
the children are received by King Aylmer (Acthclmaer). 
Presently Horn is denounced by one of his companions a.s the 
lover of the king’s daughter Rymcnhild (Rimel) and is banished, 
taking w ith him a ring, the gift of his bride and a talisman against 
danger. In Ireland, under the name of Godmod, he serves 
for seven years, and slays in battle the Saracens who had killed 
his father. Learning that Rymenhild is to he married against 
her will to King Mody, he returns to Westernesse disguised 
as a palmer, and makes himself known to the bride by dropping 
the ring into the cup she offers him, with the words “ Drink to 
Horn of Horn.” He then reconquers his father’s kingdom and 
marries Rymenhild. 

The other versions of the story, which arc founded on a common 
tradition, but are not immediately dependent on one another, are : 
(1) the longer French romance of Horn et Rimenhild by “ mestn? 
Tlionuis," ciescribing more complex social conditions than those of 
llie English |>o(jm ; (2) a slightly shorter Middle English poem, 
Horn Childe and Maiden Rimnild ; (3) the Scottish ballad of “ Hind 
Horn ; " (4) a prose romance founded on the French Horn, entitled 
Pontus ct Sidoine (I.yons, 1480, Eng. trans. pr. by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1511 ; (iennan trans. Augsburg, 1483). 

There is a marked resemblance between the story of Horn 
and the legend of Havelok the Dane, and it is interesting to 
note how closely Richard of Ely followed the Horn tradition 
in the 12 th century Dc gestis Herewardi Saxonis. Hereward 
also loves an Irish princess, flees to Ireland, and returns in lime 
for the bridal feast, where he is presented with a cup by the 
princess. The orphaned prince who recovers his father’s kingdom 
and avenges his murder, and the maid or wife who w’aits years for 
an absent lover or husband, and is rescued on the eve of a 
forced marriage, are common characters in romance. The 
second of these motives, with almost identical incidents, occurs 
in the legend of Henry the Lion, duke of Brunswick ; it is 
the subject of ballads in Swedish, Danish, German, Bohemian, 
&c., and of a Hisloria by Hans Sachs, though some magic 
elements are added ; it also occurs in the ballad of Der edle 
Moringer (14th centurj^), well known in Sir Waller Scott's 
translation ; in the story of Torello in the Decameron of Boccaccio 
(loth day, qth tale) ; and with some variation in the Russian 
tale of Dobrynya and Nastasya. 

King Horn was re-edited .for the Early English Text Soc. by 
■ G. H. McKnight in 19DI ; Horn et Rimenhild w^as edited with the 
; English versions for the Banna Wnc Club by F. Michel (Paris, 1845) ; 

; Horn Childe and Maiden Rimnild in J. Ritson’s Metrical Romances, 
vol. iii. ; and * Hind Horn in F. J. Child's English and Scottish 

1 There was a barrow in the Isle of Purbeck, Dorsetsliirc, called 
Hornesbeorh ; and there are other indications which point to a 
possible connexion between Horn and Dorset (see H, L. Ward, Cat. 
of Romances, i. 451). 

^ Sudenne and Westernesse are tentatively identified also with 
Isle of Man and Wirral {Cambridge Hist, of Eng. Lit, i. 304). 
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Popular BuUads (vol. i., 1882)) with an introductory note on similar 
legends. See also H. L. Ward, Catalogue of Romances, vol. i., where 
the relation between Havelok and Horn is discussed ; Hist. htt. de la 
France (vol. xxii., 185^; W. Sdderhjelm, Sur VidentiU du Thomas 
auteur de Tristan et du Thomas auteur de Horn {Romania, xv., 1886) ; 

T. Wissmann, “ King Horn " (1876) and “ Das Lied von King Horn " 

(1881) in Nos. 16 and 45 of Quellen und Forschungen zur Spr. und 
Culturgesch. d. german. V other (Strassburg and L,ondon) ; Keinfrid 
von Braunschweig, a version of the legend of Henry the Lion, edited 
by K. Bartsch (Stuttgart, 1871) ; and a further bibliography in 
O. Hartenstein, Studien zur Hornsage (Heidelberg, 1902). 

HORN (a common Teutonic word, cognate with Lat. cornu ; 
cf. Gr. Kcpa?). The weapons which project from the heads of 
various species of animals, constituting what are known as horns, 
embrace substances which are, in their anatomical structure 
and chemical composition, quite distinct from each other ; and 
although in commerce also they are known indiscriminately as 
horn, their uses are altogether dissimilar. These differences in 
structure and properties were thus indicated by Sir R. Owen : — 

“ The weapons to which the term horn is properly or technically 
applied consist of very different substances, and belong to two 
organic systems, as distinct from each other as both are from the 
teeth. Thus the horns of deer consist of bone, and are processes 
of the frontal bone ; those of the giraffe are independent bones 
or ‘ epiphyses ’ covered by hairy skin ; those of oxen, sheep 
and antelopes are * apophyses ’ of the frontal bone, covered 
by the corium and by a sheath of true horny material ; those 
of the prong-homed antelope consist at their basis of bony 
processes covered by hairy skin, and are covered by horny 
sheaths in the rest of their extent. They thus combine the 
character of those of the giraffe and ordinary antelope, together 
with the expanded and branched form of the antlers of deer. 

Only the horns of the rhinoceros are composed wholly of horny 
matter, and this is disposed in longitudinal fibres, so that the 
horns seem rather to consist of coarse bristles compactly matted 
together in the form of a more or less elongated sub-compressed 
cone.” True horny matter is really a modified form of epidermic 
tissue, and consists of the albuminoid “ keratin.^’ It forms, not 
only the horns of the ox tribe, l)ut also the hoofs, claws or nails 
of animals generally, the carapace of the tortoises and the 
armadilloes, the scales of the pangolin, porcupine quills, and 
birds’ feathers, &c. 

Horn is employed in the manufacture of combs, buttons, the 
handles of walking-sticks, umbrellas, and knives, drinking-cups, 

.spoons of various kinds, snuff-boxes, &c. In former times it was 
applied to several uses for which it is no longer required, although 
such applications have left their traces in the language. "Hius 
the musical instruments and fog signals known as horns indicate 
their descent from earlier and simpler forms of apparatus made 
fr(jm horn. In the same way powder-horns were spoken of long 
after they ceased to be made of that substance ; to a small 
extent lanterns still continue to be “ glazed ” with thin trans- 
parent plates of horn. 

HORN (I^t. cornu ; corresponding terms being Fr. cor, 

Irompe ; Ger. Horn ; Ital. corno), a class of wind instruments 
primarily derived from natural animal horns (see above), and 
having the common characteristics of a conical bore and the 
absence of lateral holes. The word “ horn ” when used by 
modern English musicians always refers to the French horn. 

Modern horns may be divided into three classes : (1) the 
short horns with wide bore, such as the bugles {q.v.) and the 
post-horn. (2) Tl'.e saxhorns {q.v.), a family of hybrid instru- 
ments designed by Adolphe Sax, and resulting from the adapta- 
tion of valves and of a cup-shaped mouthpiece to instruments 
of the calibre of the bugle. The Fliigelhorn family is the German 
equivalent of the saxhorns. The natural scale of instruments 
of this class comprises the harmonics from the second to the 
eighth only. (3) The French horn (Fr. cor de chasse or trompe 
de chasse, cor d pistons ; Ger. Waldhorn, Ventilhorn ; Ital. 
corno or como di caccia), one of the most valuable and diffi- 
cult wind instruments of the orchestra, having a very slender 
conical tube wound round in coils upon itself. It consists of 
four pirincipal parts — the body, the crooks, the slide and the | 
mouthpiece. ! 
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(a) The body is the main tube, having a bore of the form known as 
trunco-comcal, measuring approximately 7 ft. 4 in. in length, in which 
the mcrease ni the diameter of the bore is very gradual in proportion 
to the length, the cone becoming accentuated only new the beU 
In the valve horn the bore is only theoretically conical, the extra 
lengths of tubing attached to the valves being practically cylindrical 
The body is coiled .spirally, and has at one end a wide-mouthed beli 
from n to 12 in. in diameter having a parabolic curve, and at the 
other a conical ferrule into which fit the crooks. 

(b) The crooks (Fr. corps or tons de rechange ; Ger. Krummbogen 
Stimmbogen, Einsetzbogen) are interchangeable, spiral tubes, tapering 
to a diameter of a cjiiarter of an inch at the mou thpiecc end and vary- 
ing in length from ib in. for the B(> alto crook to 125 in. for the Bk 
basso. Each crook is named according to the fundamental tone 
which it produces on being added to the body. By lengthening the 
tube at will the crook lowers the julch of the instrument, and conse- 
quently changes the key in which it stands. Although the harmonic 
series remains the same for all the crooks, the actual .sounds produced 
by overblowing arc lower, the tube Ixung longer, and they now 
Ijelong to the key of the crook. The principle of the crook wa.s 
known early in the 17th century ; it had been ajjplied to the trumpet, 
troinlxme and Jiigertrummet ^ before being adai)tc(I to the horn! 
Crooks arc merely transjx)sing agents ; they are i)owerle.ss to fill up 
the gaps in the scale of the horn in order to make it a chromatic or 
even a diatonic instrument, for they require time for .adjustment. 
The principle of the crot)k doublle.ss suggested to Slolzel the system 
of valves, which is but an instantaneous application of the general 
principle to the individual notes of the harmonic series, each of which 
IS thereby lowered a semitone, a tone or a tone and a half, as long 
as the valve remains in ojicration. The body of the horn without 
creaks is of the length to jjroduce 8 ft. C., and forms the sbiinlard, 
being known .is the alto horn in C, which is the liigliest key in whicli 
the horn is pitched. The notes are sounded as written. 

(c) The mouthpiece of the horn diflcrs substantially from that of 
the trumpet.- Tlierc is, strictly .si)caking, no cup, the in.sidc! of the 
mouthpiece being, like the bore of tlie instrument itself, in the form 
of a truncated cone or funnel. Like tlie other parts of this difficult 
and complex instrument, the proportions of the mouthpiece must bear 
a certain undefined relation to the length and diameter of the column 
of air. The choice of a suitable mouthpiece is in fact a test of skill ; 
the shape of the lip of the performer and the more special use he may 
wish to make of either the higher or the lower harmonics have to be 
taken into consideration. In orchestral music the part for first horns 
naturally calls for the use of the higher harmonics, wliich arc more 
easily obtained by means of a somewhat smaller and shallower 
mouthpiece ® than tluil u.scd upon the second horn, wliich is called 
upon to dwell more on the lower harmonics. 

{d) 7 'hc tuning slides (Fr. coulisses ; tier. Stimmbogen) con.sist of a 
pair oi .sliding U-sb‘il>^^l fitting tightly into each other, by 

means of which the instrument can be brought strictly into tune, and 
which also act as coin])ensalors with the crooks. On the.se tuning 
slides, placed across the ring formed by the coils of tlie valve-horn, 
art; fixecl the instons with their extra lengths of tubing ; as the con- 
nexion of the pistons with the body of the lioni is made through tin* 
slides, the value of the latter as compeiLsators will be readily under- 
stood. Tliose accu.stomed to deal with instruments having fixed 
notes, such as the piano and liarp, harilly realize the; extreme diffi- 
culties which confront both maker and performer in intricate wind 
instruments such as the horn, on which no .sounds can be produced 
without conscious .adju-stmenl of lips and breath, and but few without 
the additional ii.se of .some such contrivance as slide, crook, piston or 
of the hand in the bell, in the c,xsc of the natural or hand horn. 

The production of sound in wind instruments has a fourfold 
object: (1) pitch ; (2) range or scale of available notes ; (3) 
quality of tone or timbre ; (4) dynamic variation, or 
crescendo and diminuendo. The pilch of the horn, 
as of other wind instruments, depends almost exclusively on 
the length of the air -column set in vibration, and remains 
practically uninfluenced by the diameter of the bore. In the 
case of conical tubes in which the difference in diameter at the 
two extremities, mouthpiece and bell, is very great, as in the 
horn, the pitch of the tube will be slightly higher than its theo- 
retical length would warrant.^ When, for instance, three tubes 
of the same length are sounded — No. i, conical diverging; No. 2, 

^ See Michiiel Praetoriu.s, De organographia (Wolfcnbiittcl, 1O18), 
tab. viii., where crook.s for lowering the key by one lone on trumpet 
and trombone arc jiictured. 

- See Victor Mahillon, Lcs Elements d*acoustique musicale et mstru* 
mentale (Bnis.st;ls, 1874), pp. q(>, 97, &c. ; Friedrich Zammincr, Die 
Musik und die musikalischen Insirumente (Giessen, 1855), p. 310, 
where diagram.^ of the mouthpieces are given. 

* See Jo.seph Frohlich, Volhtdndige theoretisch-praktische Musik- 
schule (Bonn, 1811), iii. 7, where diagrams of the two mouth- 
pieces for first and second horn are given. 

* Sec Gottfried Weber, " Zur Aku.stik der Blasinslrumeiite,” in 
Allgemcinc musikalischc Zeitung (Leipzig, 1816), p. 38. 
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conical converging hi tile directkyft from moiithpiece to bell ; 

if tylihdncal— No. i gives a fundamental tone somewhat 
higher. No. 2 somewbiat lower, than No. 3. Victor Mahillon ^ 
adds tlMt the rate of vibration in such conical tubes as the horn 
is slightly less than the rate of vibration in ambient air; therefore, 
as the rate of vibration (t.e. the number of vibrations per second) 
varies in the inverse ratio with the fength of the tube, it follows 
that the practical length of the horn is slightly less than the 
thcoftetical, the difference for the horn in Bb normal pitch 
amounting to 13*9 cm. (approximately si m-)* 

The tube of the horn behaves as an open pipe. E. K. F. 
Chladni ^ states that the mouthpiece end is to be considered 
as open in all wind instruments (excepting reed instruments), 
even when, as in horns and trumpets, it would seem to be dosed 
by the lipS4 Victor Mahillon, although apparently holding the 
opposite view, and considering as dosed the tubes of all wind 
instruments played by means of reeds, whether single or double, 
or by the lips acting as reeds, gives a new and practical explana- 
tion of the phenomenon.^ The result is the same in both cases, 
for the dosed pipe of trunco-conical bore, whose diameter at the 
bell is at least four times greater than the diameter at the 
mouthpiece, behaves in the same manner, when set in vibration 
by a reed, as an open pipe, and gives the consecutive sc.ale of 
harmonics.'* 

In order to produce sound from the horn, the performer, stretching 
jiis lips across the funnebshaped mouthpiece from rirn to rim, blows 
into the cavity. The lips, vibrating as the breath passe.s through the 
aperture l>etween them, communicate j)uIsatiotis or series of inter- 
mittent shocks to the thin stream of air, known as the exciting 
current, which, issuing from them, strikes the column of air in the 
tul)e, already in a state of stationary vibration.* The effect of this 
series of shocks, without which there can l^e no sound, ufKin the 
column of air confined within the walls of the tul>e i.s to produce 
sound-waves, travelling lonmtudinally through the lulx*. Each 
sound-wave consists of two half-lengths, one In which the air has been 
compressed or cbnden.sed by the impulse or push, the second in 
which, the push being spent, the air again dilates or becomes rare- 
lied. In an open pifie, the wave-length is theoretically equal to the 
length of llie tube. The pitch of the noto depends on the frequency 
])ef second with whic.h each vibration or complete sound-wave 
readies the drum of tlie ear. The longer tlie wave the lower the 
frequency. The velocity of the wave is independent of its length, 
l>eing solely conditionetl by the rate of vibration of the particles 
cornicing the conveying medium : while one individual particle 
j>erfofm.s one complete vibration, the wave advances one wave- 
length.® The rate of particle vibration or fretpiency is therefore 
inversely proportional to the corresponding wave-length.’ Sound- 
waves getieriited by the stvme exciting cuti-ent travel with the same 
velocity whatever their length, the dilierence being tlie frequency 
numltor and therefore the pitch of the note. As long as the per- 
former blow.s with normal fofce.the same length of tulx* prcwUiccs the 
same wave-length and therefore the same frequency and pitch. By 

blowing with normal force is understood the proper relative 
proportions to be maintained Ixjtween the wind-jiressure and the 
lip- tension' - a ratio which is found instinctively by the |>erformer 
but was only suspected by the older writers.® If the shocks or 
vibrations initiated by the lips through the medium of the exciting 
current be ahar|>er owing to the increased tension Of tlie lij>s, and at 
the .same time succeed each other with greater velocity, tlie wave- 
length breaks up, and two, tlirec or more proportionally shorter 

' Tftstruments dc musique au musde du Conservatoire royal de 
fHUsiquede firuxelles, ** Tiistraments i vent/’ ii., T.e Cor, son histoire, 
sa thdorie, sa construction '* (Brusselu and London, 1907), p. 28. 

> Dit Ahuslik ([..eipzig, 1802), p. 86, § 72. 

® op, Ht. p. 1.5, § 20, and p. 15, §§ 24 and 25. This apparent dis- 
crepancy Ix'tween an early and a modem authority on the acoustics 
of wind instruments is easily explained, Chladni, when speaking of 
open and clo.secl pines, refers to the standard cylindrical and rect- 
angular organ-pipe^, ^^lillon, on the other hand, draws a distinc- 
tion in favour of the conic.al pipe, demonstrating in a practical manner 
how, given a certain oahbre, the conical pipe must overblow the 
hamtonics of the open pipe, whatever the method of producing the 
sound. 

® See Gottfried Weber, loc. cit. 

* See Em.st Heinrich and Wilhelm Weber, Wellenlehre (Leipzig, 
!>• 51^. S and A Text^Book of Physics, part, ii., ” Sound,’* 
by J. H. l*oynting and J. J. Thomson (London, 1906), pp. 104 
and 105. 

® See Sedlev Taylor, Sound and Music (1896), p. 21. 

’ Id. pp. 2 y 2 jy/ 

® See Gottfried Wel>er, op. cit., pp. 39-41, and Ernst H. and 
Wilhelm WcIkt, op. <it. p. 522, end of § 285. 


comjflete Waves form instead of one, and traverse the pipe within tlio 
same Space of time, producing sounds proportionally higher by an 
octave, a twelftih, dc., according to the character of the initiatory 
disturbance. We may therefore add this proposition : tlio rate of 
vibration of a tube varies as the number of sclents into which the 
vibrating Column of air within it is divided. In order to obtain the 
fundamental, the performer’s lips must be loose and the wind- 
pressure gentle but steady, so that the exciting current may issue 
forth in a broad, slow stream. To set in vibration a cc^umn of air 
some 16 or 17 ft. long is a feat of extreme difficulty ; that is why it is 
quite exceptional to find a horn-player who can sound the funda- 
mental on the low C or Bh basso horns. In tlic organ, where evofl a 
32 ft. tone in obtained, the wind-pressure and the liji-opening con- 
trolling the exciting current arc mechanically regulated for each 
length of pipe — only one note being required from each. In order, 
therefore, to induce the column of air within the tube to break up 
and vibrate in aliquot parts, the exciting current must be compressed 
into an ever finer, tenser and more incisive stream. There is in fact 
a certain minimum pressure for each degree of tension of the lips 
iKilow wliich no harmonic can be produced. 

It is often stated that the harmonic.^? arc obtained by increasing the 
tension of the lips and a crescendo by increasing the pressure of the 
breath.® Victor Mahillon accounts for the harmonics by increased 
wind-pressure only. It is evident that tin? greater the tension of tlie 
lips, the greater the force of wind reejuired to set them vibrating ; 
therefore the force and velocity of the air must vary with tlie tension 
of the lips in order to produce a steady or musical sound. D. J. 
Blaikley considers tliat the ratio of increase in lips and breath follows 
that of tlif. Jiamionic series. Tlie tension of the lips has the ctTect 
of reducing the width of the slit or aperture b/^tween them and the 
width of the exciting current. While increasing its density the 
energy of the wind must, therefore, either extiend itself in increasing 
the rate of vibration, or frequency of the pulses, which infliieticcs the 
pitch ol tlie note ; or else in increasing the extent of excursion or 
amplitude of the vibrations, which influences the dynamic force of 
the sound or loudncss.^^ If the aperture lie narrowed without pro- 
viding a proportional increase of wind-prc.ssurc, the harmonic over- 
tone may be heard, but cither the intonation will sulTcr or the in- 
tensity of the tone will be reduced, because the force required to set 
the tenser membrane in vibration is insiifficicnt to give the vibrations 
the requisite amplitude as well as the frequency. Tf the force ex- 
pended be exce.s.sive, i.$. more than the maximum required to en.sure 
the increased frequency proportional tt) the increased tension, tlie 
superfluous energy mu.st expend itself in increasing the amplitude of 
the vibrations so that a note of a greater dtsgree of loudness as well as 
of higher pitch will be produced. The converse is equally true ; the 
lower the pitch of tlie note tlic slower the pulses or vibrations and 
therefore the looser the lip and the gentler the force? of current 
required to set them vibrating. To draw a parallel from orgaii- 
])ipes : as long as even wind-pressure is maintained, the mouth|>iece 
being fixed proportional to the length of tiilie, the pipe gives out 
one note of unvar^nng dynamic intensity; increase the pressure of 
the wind and harmonics are heard, but it is impos.sible to obtain a 
crescendo unless the mouthpiece bo dispensed with and a free reed 
iq.v.) adapted. 

Reference has already been made alxivc to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the fimdiirtiental on tubes of great length and narrow bore like 
the horn. 'I'lie useful compass of tlie horn, therefore, begins with the 
note that an open pipe* lialf its length would give ; tlie Germans term 
instruments of such .small calibre half instruments, and those of wide 
calibre, such as bugles and tubas, whole instruments,^^ since in them 
the whole of the length of Uu? lube is available in pnicticc. 

The harmonic scries of the horn, or the open notes obtainable 
without using valves or crooks, is written as for the alto horn in C 
of 8 ft. tone, which forms the standard of notation. Notes written 
in the bass clef arc generally, for some unexplained reason, placed an 
octave lower than the real sounds. 



I 

Very 

difficult. 


® See A. Ganot, F.lementary Treatise on Physics, translated by 
E. Atkinson (16th od., London, 1902), p. 266, § 282, “ In the horn 
different notes are prodiicetl by altering the distance of the lips.” 
Such a vague and misleading statement is worse than useless. 
See also Poynting and Thomson, op. cit. p. T13. 

” Le Cor,” p. 22 ; p. n, § j8 : pp. 6 and 7, § 8, 

I’he phraseology alone is here borrowed from Sedley Taylor, 
(op. cit. p. 55), who does not enter into the practical application of 
the theory he expounds so clearly. 

See Dr Emil Schafhautl’s article on musical instruments, 
§ Sv. of Bericht der Beurtheilungscommtssion bet der allg. deutschen 
Industrie Ausstellung, (Munich, 1855), pp. 169-170; also F. 
Zamminer, op. cit. 
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All the crooks, a list of the principal of which is appended, therefore 
necessarily give real sounds lower than the above series according to 
their individual length. 


French horns are made with either two or three valves. To the 
first valve is attached sufficient length of tubing to lower the pitch 
of the instriinu nt a tone, so tfiat any note played upon the horn iti F 


Table of Principal Crooks now in Use.^ 


Key of 
Crook. 


Actual Sounds of Range of Useful Harmonica. 


alto 

Ab 




s 3 456789 10 






334 ^67 

934 56789 to 

934 5 6 7 8 9 to 11 12 


■rpE^- 


Eb 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II T 2 >3 14 15 16 


C basso 


T3|7 basso 


2345 6 7 8 9 to 11 12 13 14 IS 16 


L-zq. 


Di!. ■ 




2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 tr T2 13 14 15 16 




3456 7 8 9 to It la 13 14 15 16 




3 4 5 6 7 8 9 to 11 la 13 14 15 t 6 


Length of ! 

Crooic in Transposes to 

Inches. 1 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Tt 12 X 3 14 15 16 

“._T I 


.L:- ■ 


2nd to loth 

10 

major 

2ntl lower 

2nd to loth 

22 ), 

minor 

3rd 


2ncl to loth 

'2i>A 

major 

3rd 

- 

2nd to 12th 


j)erfect 

4 111 

>• 

2nd to 1 6th 


perfect 

5th 

1} 

2nd to ibth 

' 61 

minor 

6th 


2ncl to Tbth 


major 

bill 

•> 

2nd to I bill 

1 i 

80 1 

; 1 

1 1 

minor 

7th 


3rd to i 61 h 

1 01 I 

1 

,Svt‘ 


j> 

3rd to 16th j 

i 

I --25 1 

major 

olh 

)> 


The practical aggregate compass of the natural horns from B[> 
basso at the service of composers therefore ranges (actual .sounds) 
■B:. B: 


from 



or with 3 valves 
from 



By means of hantbstopping, i.c. the jiracticc of thrusting the hand 
into the bell in order to lower the sound by a tone or a semitone, or 
by the adajUalion of valves to the horn, this comjmss may be 
rendered chromatic almost throughout the range. 

The princij)lc of the valve as applied to wind instruments differs 
entirely from that of keys. The latter necessitate lateral holes bored 
through tfu; tube, and when the keys are raised the vibrating column 
of air witliin the tube and the ambient air without arc set in com- 
munication, with the result that the vibrating column is shortened 
and the ])itc!i of the note raised. The valve .sy.stem con.sists of valves 
or pistons attached to additiorud lengths of tubing, the effect of ! 
which is invariably to lower the pitch, except in the case of valve I 
systems specified as " as(!ending *’ tried by John Shaw and Adolf)he 
Sax. Insuperable practical difUculties led to the abandonment of 
these systems, wliicli in any case were the exception and not the rule, 
'fhe valves, placed upon the U-shaped slides in the centre of the horn, 
are worked by means of pistons or levers, opening or closing the wind- 
ways at will, so that when they are in operation the vibrating | 
column of air no longer takes its normal course along the main tube . 
and directly through the slides, but makes a detour through the extra ; 
length of tubing before completing its course. Thus the valves, ; 
unlike the keys, do not open any communication wdth the ambient . 
cir. Even authoritative writers * have confused the two principles, j 
l>:7j.'5ving them to be one and the same. i 


* The measurements are for the high philharmonic pitch a' = 452*4. 
y. MahiUon, Le cor ” (p. 32), gives a table of the lengths of crooks 
in metres. 

® Rolxjrt Eitner, editor of the Monatshefle fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
published therein au article in itiSi, p. 41 seq., ** Wer hat die Vcntil- 


W'hilc the first valve is dejiressed lakes effect a tone lower, or as 
though the horn w’cre in f''|>. The second valve o])ens a passage into 
a shorter length of tubing sufficient to lower the yntcli of the instru- 
ment a semitone, as though the instriiineiit were for llie time tx'ing 
in K, The third valve similarly lo\vers the pitch a lone and a half. 
It will thus be .seen that the principle ajqdied in the crook and the 
valve is in the main the same, but the i)ractical value of tht* valve is 
immeasurably superior. Thanks to the valve system the performer 
is able to have the extra lengths of tubing necessary to give the horn 
a cliromalic compass ])ermanently iiicorjiorated with the ifc^lrument, 
and at will to connect one or a combination of these lengths with the 
main tube of the instrument during any interval of lime, however 
short. The three devices, crooks, valves and slifles, arc in fact all 
based upon the same ])rinciple, that of ])roviding additional lengtJi 
of tubing in order to deejten llic ])itcli of the wfiole instrument at 
will and to transpose it into a dilfereiit Ueiy. Valv(»s and sliders, being 
imstiiiitaneous in operation, give to the instrument a chromatic 
c.ompas.s, whercjis crooks menrly enable the ])erformer to play in 
many keys upon one instrument instead of requiring a different 
instrument for each key. Th(* slide is the? oldest of these devices, and 
])robably suggested the crook as a substitute on instruments ot 
conical bore such as thti horn. 

The invention of the valve, although a substantial improvement, 


trompiite erfunden,'* in which, after referring to the Klappenwald^ 
horn and Trontpetv (keyed honi and trumpet) made by Weidingor 
and ])layed in public in 1802 and 1813 respt?ctivcly, he goes on to 
state that Schilling in his Lexicon makes the comical mistake of 
looking upon the Klappentrompete (keyed trumpet) and ]>nh 7 - 
trompete (valve trumpet) as different inslrnments. lie accordingly 
sets matters right, as he thinks, by according tf) Wddinger the 
honour of the invention of valves, hitherto wrongfully attributed to 
Stolzel ; and in the Qnelienlexikon (1004) he leaves out Stolzers 
name, and names Weidinger as the inventor of the Klappen or 
Vcntil, referring readers for further particulars to his article, just 
quoted, in the Monatshefle. 
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was found to fall short of perfection in its operation on the tubes of 
wind instruments so soon as the possibility of using the three valves 
in combination to produce six different positions or series of 
harmonics was realized, and for the following reason. In order to 
decfjcn the pitch one tone by means of valve i, a length of tubing 
exfictly proijortional to the length of the main tube must be thrown 
into communication with the latter. If, in addition to valve i, 
valve 3 be depressed, a further drop in pitch of ij tone should be 
effected : but as the length of tubing added by depressing valve 3 
is calculated in proportion to the main tube, and the latter has 
already l>een lengthened by depressing valve i, therefore the addi- 
tional length supplied by opening valve 3 is now too short to protliice 
a drop of a minor third strictly in tune, and all notes played while 
valves I and 3 are depressed will be too sharp. Means of comjiensat- 
ing slight errors in intonation are provided in the U-sliapcd slides 
mentioned al)ove. 

'Phe timbre of the natural horn is mellow, sonorous and rich in 
harmonics ; it is quite distinctive and bears but little resemblance to 
that of the other members of the bra.ss wind. In listening to its 
sustained notes one receives the impression of tlie tone being breatlied 
out as by a voice, whereas the trumpet and trombone produce the 
eflect of a rapid series of concussions, and in the tuba and cornet the 
concussions, although .still striking, are softened as by padding. 
The timbre of the hand -.stopped notes is veiled and suggestive of 
mystery ; so cliaracteristic is the timbre that ])assages in the Rhsin- 
qold heard when the magic power of the Tarnhelm reveals itself 
sound meaningless if the weird chords are played by means of the 
valves instead of by hand - .stopping. The timbre of the piston 
notes is more resonant than that of the open notes, partaking 
a little of the character of the trombone, which is probably due to 
the fact that the strictly conical bore of the natural horn has 
been replaced by a mixed cylindrical and conical as in trumpet and 
tromlxjnc. 

The form of the mouthpiece (</.?’.) at the point where it joins the 
main bore of the tulw must also exercise a certain influence on the 
form of vibration, whicli it helps to modify in conjunction with the 
conformation of each individual horn-])layer*s lip. In the horn the 
cup of the mouth])i(!CC is shaj)ed like a funnel, the bore converging 
in.scnsibly into llu; narrow end of the main conical bore without 
l)r(?ak or shaqi edge^s as in the mouthpieces, more jjropcrly known as 
cup-.shaped, of tninijjet and Ixmibardon. 

The brilliant sononuisness and roundness of the timbre of the horn 
are due to the .strength ;ind predominance of the ])artial tones uj) to 
the 7th or 8tli. The ])revalence of the higher harmonics from the 
loth to the i6th, in which the partial tones lie very close together, 
<lelermine.s the harsh quality of the trumpet timbre, which may be 
<‘asily imitated on the horn by forcing the sound production and 
using a trumpet mouthpiece, and by raising the bell, an eliect wdiich 
is imlicated by coniiiosers by the words “ Raise the Bells,** ^ 

The origin of the horn must be ’sought in remote prehistoric 
times, when, by breaking off the tip of a short animal horn, one 
or at best two notes, powerful, rough, unsteady, only 

* barely approximating to definite musical sounds, 
were obtained. This was undoubtedly the archetype of the 
modem families of brass wind instruments, and from it evolved 
the trumpet, the bugle and the tuba no less than the horn. 
The common characteristics which link together these widely 
different modern families of instruments are : (i) the more 
or less pronounced conical bore, and (2) the property possessed 
in a greater or lesser degree of producing the natural sounds by 
what has been termed overblowing the harmonic overtones. 
If we follow the evolution of the animal horn throughout the 
centuries, the ultimate development leads us not to the P>ench 
horn but to the bugle and tuba. 

Before civilization had daw'ncd in classic (Greece, Egypt, Assyria 
and the Semitic races w'en; using w'ind instnmients of wood and metal 
which had left the primitive rain or bugle horn far Iwhind. Even in 
northern ]uiro])e, during the Bronze age (r. 1000 B.e.), prehistoric 
man had evolved for himsidf the prototype of the Roman cornu, a 
bronze horn of wi<le conical Inirc, nent in the shape of a Q. One of 
these instruments, known aincmg the modern Scandinavian races as 
luurs or lurs, found in the ])eal beds of Denmark and now preserved 
in the Museum of NoAhern Antiquities in Co[)enliagen, has a length 
of I *01 m. (al>out (> ft. in.). The U-sliapcd mouthpiece joint is 
neatly joined to the remainder of the crescent- tube by metins of a 
bronze ring ; the bell, which must have rested on the shoulder, 
consists merely of a Hat rim set round the end of the tube. There 
is therefore no graceful curve in the l)ell as in the Frcncli liorn. An 
exact facsimile of this prehistoric horn has been made bv Victor 
Mahillon of Brussels, who finds that it was in the key of E|» and easilv 
protluces the first eight harmonics of that key. It stands, therefore, 

1 See Hector Berlioz, ^ Treatise on Modem Tnstrunieniation and 
Orchestration, translated by Mary Cowden Clarke, new edition re- 
vised by Joseph Bennett (1882), p. 141. 


I an octave Jiigher tlian the modern horn in (which measures some 
' 13 ft.), but on the lur the fundamental E[> can be reached owing to 
the wider calibre of the bore.“ 

Among the Romans the wind instruments derived from the horn 
were well represented, and included well-developed types which do 
not differ materially from the natural instruments of modem times. 
The biicciria developed directly into tlie trumpet and trombone 
during the middle ages, losing no characteristic of importance but the 
bent form, which was perforce abandoned when the art of bending 
hollow tubes was lost after the fall of the Roman Em])ire. The name 
clung through all the changes in fomi and locality to the one type, 
and still remains at the present day in the German Posaune (trom- 
bone). There were four instruments known by the name of cornu 
among the Romans : (i) the short animal horn used by shepherds ; 
(2) the longer, semicircular horn, used for signals ; and (3) the still 
longer cornu, bent and carried like the buccina, which had tlie wide 
bore of the modern tuba. But whereas on the buccina the higher 
harmonics were easily obtained, on the cornu tlie natural scale con- 
sisted of the first eight harmonics only. The cornu, although shorter 
than the buccina, had a deeper pitch and more sonorous tone, for, 
owing to the wider calibre of the bore, the fundamental was eiisily 
reached. In the reliefs on Trajan*s Column, where the two instru- 
ments may be comjiarecl, the wider curve of the buccina forms a 
ready means of identification. In addition to these was (4) the small 
instrument like the medieval hunting-horn or post- horn, with tlie 
single spiral turn similar to one which figures as service badge in 
many British infantry regiments, •'* such as the first battalion of the 
King*s Own Light Infantry. A terra-cotta model, slightly broken, 
but with the spiral intact, wjis excavated at Ventoux in France an(] 
is at present preserved in the department of Greek and Roman 
antiquities at the British Museum, having lieen acquired from the 
collection of M. Morel. 

The lituus, or cavalry trumpet of the Romans, consi.sted of a 
cylindrical tiilie, to which was attached a bent horn or conical bell, 
the whole in the shape of a J. The long, straight Roman tuba was 
similar to the large, bent cornu so far as bore and capabililic^s were 
concerned, but more unwieldy. All these wind instruments seem to 
have been used during the classic Greek and Roman periods merely 
to sound fanfares, and therefore, in spite of the high degree df 
perfection to which they attained as instruments, they .scarcely 
po.ssess any claim to be considered witliin the domain of music. 
They were signalling instruments, mainly ii.scd in war, in hunting 
and in .state; or civic ceremonial. Vegedius (a.d. 3S()) describes tlie.se 
instruments, and gives detailed instructions for the .s})ecial traditicmal 
uses of tuba, buccina and cornu in the military camp : “ Seniivot;»dia 
sunt, quae ]>cr luliam, aut cornua, aut buccinam dantur. Tuba quae 
direcUi esi ap])ellalur buccina, quae in semet ipsan) aereo circulo 
flectitur. Cornu quod cx iiris agrestibus, argento nexum. teinj)eratum 
arte, et spirilu, quern canentis flatus emiiiit aiulitur.'* It will be 
seen that Vegetius demands a skilled liorn-player. These scr\ ice 
instruments may all be identified in the celebrated bas-reli<;fs of 
Trajan's Column * (fig. i) and of the Triumphal arch of Augustus at 
Susa.® 

Interesting evidence of a collegium cornicinum (gild of horn- 
players) is furnished by an altar stone in the RomaTi catacombs, 
erected to the* memory of one “ M. Juliu.s victor ex Collegio I.iticinum 
Cornicinum," on which arc carved a lituus, a cornu and a pan’s i>ipc, 
tlie cornu being similar to those on Trajan's Column. 

All three Roman instruments, the tuba, the buccina and the 
cornu, had ivelMornuul mouthpieces, differing but little from the 
modem cup-shaped fomi in use on the trumpet, the tromboTU!, the 
tubas, &c.' It would seem that even the .short horn in the .^th 

- See Victor ^taliillon, Catal. descriptif des instruments de musique, 
&c., vol. ii. p. 388, No. 1156, where an illu.stration is given. See also 
Dr August Hammcrich (French translation by E. Beauvais), “ Cber 
altnordi.schc Luren " in Vierteljdhrsclirift fur Musik^Wisscn&chaft 

X. (1804). 

^ See Major J. H. L. Archer, The British Army Records (London, 
1888), ])p. 402, Xtc. 

* he re miiitari, iii. 5 (Basel, 1532). The successive editions and 
translations of lliis cla.ssic, lx)th manuscript and ])rinted, througlioiit 
the middle ages afford useful evidence of the evolution of these three 
wind imstruTuents. 

See Wilhelm Frochner, La Colomie Trajanc d'aprds Ic sitr- 
moula^e execute d Rome cn 1S61 -1S62 (Paris, 1S72-1874). On pi. 
j 51 is a cornu framing the head of a cornicen or horn-player. See also 
tlie fine plates in Conrad Cichorius, Die Reliefs dcr TraiansdtUe 
1 (Bisrliii, 1806, &c.). 

® Ermanno Ferrero, TJArc d* Auguste d Suse (Segusio, 9-8 n.c.) 
! (Turin, 1001). 

' * See the mouthpiece on the Pompeian buccinas pre.served in the 

j museum at Naples, reproduced in tlie article Buccina. The mu.seums 
of the con.servatoires of Paris and Brussels and the Collection Kraus 
I in Florence possess facsimiles of these instruments ; sec Victor 
i Mahillon, Catalogue, vol. ii. p. 30. Cf. also the pair of bronze 
I Etruscan cornua, No. 2734 in the department of Greek and Roman 
! antiquities at the British Museum, which possess well-preserved 
I cup-shaped mouthpieces. 
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century was provided with a mouthpiece,' judging from a carved 
specimen on an ivory capsa or pyxis dating from the period im- 
mediately preceding the fall of the Roman Empire, preserveci among 
the precious relics at Xanten. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, when instrumental music had 
fallen into disrepute and had been placed under a ban by the church, 



Fnjin Conrad Cichorius, Z>/> Reliefs der Traiatudule^ by permission of C'leorg Ucimcr. 

Eig. t. — R oman Cornua and Buccina. 

the art of playing uf)on such liighly-develo]ied instruments gradually 
died out in western Europe. With tlic distippearance of the civiliza- 
tion and culture of the Romans, the skilled crafts also gradually 
vanished, and the art of making metal pipes of <.Ielicate calibre and 
of bending them was comjilctcly forgotten, and had to Im* rcaccpiircd 
step by step during the middle ages from the more enlightened East. 
The names of the instruments and reprcsenbitions of them survived 
in MSS. and monuments of art, and as long as the West was content 
to turn to late Roman and Romano-Christian art for its models, no 
difiiculties were created for the future archaeologist. By the time ! 
the Western races had begun to express tliemselves and to develop 
their own characteristics, in tht? nth century, the arts of Persia, 
.Arabia and tlje Byzantine l£mpire had laid their in.ark upon the 
West, and confusion of modeds, and more especially of names, 
ensued. The greahrst confusion of all was created by the ]iiimerous 
translations and glosses of the Bible and by the attempts of minia- 
turists to illustrate the principal scenes. In Revelation, for instance 
(ch. viii.), the seven angeds wilh their trumpets an* diversely repre- 
sented with long tubas, with curved honis of various lengths, anti 
with the buisinc, busaun or posaunc, the dest'endanl of the buccina. 

Wt^ know from tlic colouring useci in ilhimiiiatcul MSS., gold and 
pale blue, tliat horns were made of metal early in the middle ages, 
'rile metal was not cfist iu moulds but hammered into sha]H!. 
ViolIot-le-Diic reproduces a miniature from a MS. of the end of 
tiio 13th e(;ntury (I*aris, Bil)liotlie(|ue du eor])s legislatif), in which 
two metal-workers are shown hammering two large horns. 

Idle early medieval horns had no mouthpieces, the narrow end 
being merely finished with a rim on which the li])s rested, d'he tone 

sii ffered in eoiise- 
tpience, being un- 
certain, rougii and 
tremulous, where- 
fore it was indic- 
ated l)y the neiime 
known tis quilisnia : 

“ Kst vox tremula ; 
sicut est son us 
flatus tubae vel 
cornu ct designatur 
per nimmam, quae 
vocatui’ qnilisma . ’ 
During t li e 

middle ages the 
bugle-Jiorn or bull’s 
horn was exlen- ■ 
siveh' used as a j 
signal instrument I 
on land and sea (sec Bugle), by the night-watchmen in citie.s, 1 
in the watch t«)wer of the feud^ cafjtle and by forc.ster.s and 



Pig. 2. — ^Medieval Hunting-Horn with the 
Tablaturc in use in the 1 4th Century. 


' See Bock, “ Gebrauch der Hon>or ini Mitlelalter,” in Gustav 
Heider’s Mittelalterlichc Kunstdenkmdlcr Osterreichs (Stuttgart, 1858- | 
i860). I 

“ Diciionnaire raisonne du mobilier fvanQais (I’aris, 1889), ii. p. >46. 

^ Engclbertus Admontensis in De Musica Srriptores, by Martin 
Gerbert, Bd. ii. lib. ii. cap. 29 ; and Edward Buhle, Die Musika- 
lischen Jnstrumente in den Miniaittren des frUhen Mittclalters, pt. i., 

“ Die Blasiiistrumcnte " (Leipzig, 1903), p. 16. 


huntsmen. The hunting-horn was generally represented as small 
in the hunting scenes which abound in' illuminated MSS. and 
early printed books; it was crescent - shaped and was woni 
slung by a leather strap over one shoulder and resting on the 
opposite hip. When played it was held with the wide end 
curving upwards in front of the huntsman’s head. A kind of 
tablatun^ for the horn was in use in France in the 14th century ; 
an example of it is here reproduced (fig. 2) from a i4th-ccntiirv 
French MS. treatise on venory.-* Only one note is indicated, the 
various calls and signals being based chiefly on rhythm, and the 
notes being left to tin? taste and skill of the huntsman. The inter- 
pretation '■* of the Cornure de chasse de veue seen in the figure is as 
follows : 


Firrtlinc. 

Second line..- J 

Thirdline- JJ3JJ3JJ3JJ3 

In the first poem is given a list of these signs with the names by 
which tliey were known in ventrry. 

In the i6th century in England the hunting-horn sometimes hail 
a spiral turn in the centre, half-way between mouthpiece and bi’ll 
end : thi? extra length was apparently added .solely in order U> 
lower the pitch, the higher harmonics not being used for tlie hunting 
calls. In George Tnrbevilc’s Noble A fie of Venerie (1376, facsimile' 
reprint, Oxford, 1908) the " measures of blowing according to the' 
order which is observed at these dayes in this Realme of Englandc *’ 
are giv'cn for the horn in 1 ). One of tlie.se, given in fig. 3, is the 
English lOtli-century hunting call, corre.sjKjnding to the i-rih-eeidury 
French Cortntre de ckasse de veue given above. 






nniriiirfln'ift 


|mr mliiUtf-? 


From I'urhcvile’s Xo/'u' . h fr (1571), l»y jumnission of the Clareiulnii l*if.-. 

Img. Hunting Call. 


The hunting-hoiM, whetlw'r in its sim])lcst form or with the 
one spiral, wa.‘; held with tin' l)cll uj)wards on a level with the hunts- 
man’s liead or ju.st ciIm)\ (‘ it.'* 

A horn of tlie same fine’ calibre as tlic' hrcncli horn, 3 or .| ft. in 
length, sliglitly bent to tal:i- the ciirNc of the' Ixxly, was in use in 
Italy, it would .veem, in the 15th century." U wa.s he*I(I .slanting 
across the body with the bell aln^ady slightly ])aral)olic, at amt's 
length to the left side. 

d'he hunting- and ]>o:.t-horns were fax'oiirite emblems on medieval 
cotats of arms, more especially in (iermany and Bohe'niia. 

It is necessary at this poitit to draw attention to the fact thal 
the French horn is a hybrid having aflinities wilh l>oth trumpet 
and ]>rimitivn' animal horn, or with hunina and cornu^ and tliat 
both types, although freipitMitly inisiiame<l and confused liy medieval 
writers and miniaturists, subsisted side by side, evolving indepemlenil\ 
until thi?y merged in the .so-called French horn. Both buccina ami 
cornu after the fall of the Roman Enijiire, while We.steni arts and 


* Le Tresor de viueric par Hardouin, seifiueiir de I'oniaines-duLriu 
(edited by H. Michelant, Metz, ; the first jiart was edited by 

Jerome Pichou (J*ari.s, 1855), wi{li an historical introduction by 
Bottee de Toulmon. 

® As worked out by Edward BiiJile, op. eit., ]). 23. 

See Turbevilc, op. lit., also j. du Foiiilloux, La Vhieric (Paris, 
1628), p. 70 ; cf. also editions of 1630 and of 1562, where the horn 
is called irowpe, used with tlie \erl) eorurr Juliana Bernes, Doke 
of St Albans (149O), Hie fronllsjiiece ol which is a limiting scene 
.showing a horn of very ivide bore, without bell. Onl\- Jialf the 
instrument is visible. 

" See " Reliure italienne du xv*^ siecle en argei'1 nielle. Collection 
du Baron Natlianiel de Rothschild, V^iemie,” in (*azette an heologique 
(Paris, 1880), xiii. p. 295, pi. 38, where otlier instruments am also 
represented. 

** See Jo.st .Amman, Wappen nnd Stanrmbneh 0589). A reprint in 
fac.similc has U'en ]>ubllshed liy Georg Hirth as vol. iii. of Liebhabev 
Bibliothek (Munich, r8Si). See arms of SnJtzbcrger aus 'firol 
(p’ .52), " Eiii Jagerhftrnlin," and of tlie Herzog von Wirtenbc;rg ; 
cf. the latter witli thi? arms of Wiirthembi^rch in pi. xxii. vol. ii. 
of Gelre’s Wappeuboek oit armorial de / ,*,'/ d A 77 - (miniatures of 
coats of arms in facsimile), edited by Victor Bouton (Paris, 1883). 
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crafts were in their infancy, were made straight, being then known 
as the busine or straight trumpet (busaun or |X)sauu in Germany), 
and the long horn, H^fhofn^ slightly curved.* 

iTom two medieval r.^reseiitations of instruments like the 
Roman comu one might be led to conclude that the instrument 
had betm nrvived and was in us(^ from the a 4th pentmy. A wooden 
basrrelief 011 the under part of the seats of tlie choir of Worce.ster 
cathedral,*'' said to date from the 14th century, shows a musician in 
a robe with long sleeves of fur playing the horn (fig. 4). The tube 

winds from the mouth 
in a circle reaching 
to his waist, passes 
unrler the right ann 
across the shoulders 
with tJic bell stretch- 
ing out horizontally 
over his left .shoulder. 
The tube, of strictly 
conical boro, is made 
in tliree pieces, the 
joints being strengtli- 
ened by means of 
Fig. 4. — Medieval Fig. 5.— Medieval two ring.s. The other 

Circular Horn. Circular Horn, 1589, exanijilc is German, 

and figures in tht‘ 

armB of the city of Frankfort-on-Maiii.^ Here in the two oj^posite 
corners are two cherubs ])laying immense cornua. Tin? bore of the 
iastruineiits (fig. 5) is of a calibre suggestive of tlic contrabass tuba ; 
the circle formed is of a dkuneter suliiciently large to accommodate 
the youtliful ])erloriuer in a sitting ])o‘d;ur(r ; the bell is the fore- 
runner of tliat of the mcKleru saxoplioiie, sJiapcd like a gloxinca ; 

iuouth])iece is cup-sluipctl. 11 is i)ossil)le, of cour.se, that these 
two i!xam]>les an^ ;i.llein|)ts f(^ n-prodiue llie cl.'e-;>tic iiislrutueiit, 
but tlie figures of tlie musicians anti the feeling of Hit? wliolt: scheme 
of ornamentation .seem to render such an explanation improbable. 
Moreover, Sebastian Virdung,^ writing on musical in.stnimcnts at 
the beginning (*f tlie i6th ct^ntury, gives a drawing of a cornu coiled 
round tightly, the tubing lieing probaWy soldered together at certain 
paints. Virdung calls tliia instrument a Jc:;erhotn^ and the short 
hunting-horn Arherhoru (.Ackerhorn — the synonym of the 
modern Waldhorn). 'I he scale of the former could have con- 
sisted only of the first eight harmonica, mclucling tlie fundamental, 
which would be easily obhiined <mi an instrurnent of such a large 
calibre. Mersenne,* a century and a quarter later, gives a drawing 
of the same kind of horn among his cars de chasse, but does not in 
ins description display his cusiomary intimate knowledge of his 
subject : it may be that he was dealing at second-hand with an 
insIruiTient of which he had had little jiractical experience. 
ITaclorius** •** gives as Jiigerhorn only the simple forms of crescent- 
shaped horn.s with a single sjiiral ; the spirally- wound horn of 
Virdiing is replaced by a new instrument'— the J dgertyummei (Imiits- 
man's Irunqu't) of the same form, but less cumbersome, of cylindri- 
cal bote exci'pting at the bell end and having a crook inserted 
between the mouthiik'ce and the main coils. The tube, wliich could 
not have been li.’ss IJiaii 8 ft. long, produced the harmonic series of 
tli(^ cavalry tniinix't from the pd to the utli. The restrictions 
placed upon Die iist^ of the cavali y triim])et vvonkl have rendered 
it unavailable for use in the lumting-field, but the .suake-shaped 
moilel, as JTaetorius describes it, was a deci<led iinproveiucnt 011 
tlie .‘lorii, although inferior in resonance to the cavalry model. 
Here then are the materials for the fusion of the Iruinnet and hunting- 
horn into the iialuial or hand-horn of the 17th ami iStli cenliiries. 
There is evidence, however, tliat a century earlier, t.c. at the end 
of the I5tli century, the art of btuiding a bra.ss tube of the dclicaU? 
proportions of the French horn, which is still a tc.st of fine work- 
maiishiji, had been successfully practised. In aii illustrated evlitiop 
of Virgil’s works ^lublished in Strassbiirg in 1502 and emanating 
from Griininger's office, Brant being rt'sponsible for the illustrations, 
the lines (/b*H. viii. 1-2) “ Ut belli signum LaurciUi Turniis ab arce 
Extulit : et rauco strcpucnint comua cantu arc illustrated by two 
s<.)ldi('rs, one with the sackbut (jHisaiitie, the descendant of the 
buccina), the other with a horn wound spirally round his body in 
throe coils, which appear to have a conical lx)rc from the funnel- 
shaped mouthjuece to the bell which extends at the back of the head 

* For ill list rations see autotype facsimile of Utrecht Psalter, 
qtli century; British Museum, Add. MS. 10,546, 1’s. 150, 9th century; 
Add. MS. 24,190, loth century ; Ivadwiiie Rsalter, Trin. Coll. Camb., 
i ith century, and Cotton MS., Nero, H.IV'., 8tli century; also Edward 
Bulile, 0/’. (it., pi. ii. and ])p. 12-24. 

" Sec John Carter, Specimens of Amivnt Siulpture and Paintings 
(I^iuUm, 1780-1794), i. p. 53 (plates unnumbered) ; also reproduced 
in H. Lavoix, Histoiye de La niusiqiw (IWis, 1884). 

•** StH? Jost Amman, op. cit. 

* Musira getHtscht und ausgf zt^gen (Basel, 1511), p. 30. The 
names are not given under tlie drawings, but tlie above is the order 
ill which they occur, which is probably reversed. 

® Ilarmonif ttniverselle (Paris, 1636), p. 245. 

* Syntagma Musienm (Wolfenbuttel, 1618), pi. vii. No. ii, p. 39 - 




Fig. 6. — Spirally 
t'oiled Horn from 
Virgil’s Works 
(1502), folio cccviii. 
vers.a. 


horizontally over the left shoulder (fig. 6). There is ample room iqv 
the performer’s head and shoulders to pass through the circle ; 
the length of the tube could not therefore have been much less 
than 16 ft. long, equivalent to the horn m C or 
Bp basso. In the same book ,(pl. ccci.) is 
another horn, snsaller, difTerinc slightly in the 
disposition of the coils and held like the modem 
horn in front. 

These horns were not used for hunting but 
for war in conjunction with tlie draw-trumpet. 

Brant could not have imagined these instru- 
ments, and must have seen the originals or at 
least drawings of them ; the instruments prob- 
ably emanated from the famed workshops of 
Nuremberg, being intended mainly for use in 
Italy, and -had not l>cen generally adopted in 
Germany. The significance of these drawings 
of natural horns in a Ckjrman work of the dawn 
of the lOtli century w^ill not be lo.st. It dis- 
j)oscs once and for all of the oft-repeated fable 
that the hunting-hom first assumea its present 
form ill France about 16S0, a statement ac- 
ccptcti without question by authorities of all 
countries, but without reference to any pidee 
justificative other than tlie story iif tJic Bohemian 
Count Sporken first quoted by Gerlicr,’ and 
repeated in most musical w'orks without the 
context. The account \vliii:h gave rise to 
this statement had been published in 1782 
ill a Iwjok by Faustimis Procliaska : “ “ Vix 
Parisiis inflandi cornua veiiatoria inventa ars qiiiim dclcctatus 
suavitatc caiitus tluos ex hoininibus sibi obno.-.iis ca instituendos 
curavit. Id priiicipiuin apud no.s artis, qua hodic Boheiiii excellere 
putiiutur.” In a preceding pass;ige after the count's name, Franz 
Anton, Graf von Sporken, are tiie words “ anno saoculi sufierioris 
octoge.simo (pjum iter in externas jirovincias suscepisset," &c. 
There is no reference here to the invention of the horn in Paris or 
to the folding of the tube spirallv, but only to tlie manner of eliciting 
sound from the instrument. Count Sp6rj;en, accustomed to the 
medieval hunting fanfares in which the tone of the horn a])proxi- 
mated to tlui blare of tlie trumpet, w'as merely struck by the musical 
quality of the true horn tone elicited in Paris, and gave France 
the credit oi tJie s(j-calJed invention, which probably more jiroperly 
belonged to Italy. The account published by iTochaska a hundred 
years after, wdlliout reference to the source from which it was 
obtiiined, finds no corroboration from J^VencIi sources. Had Uie 
Freiicli really made any substantial improvement in the hunting- 
Jiorii at the end of the lytli century, transforming it from the primi- 
tive instrument into an orchestral instrument, it would only bt^ 
reasonable to exjiect to find some evkleuce of tins, considering the 
importance attached to the art of music at the court of Ixiuis XTV., 
who.se musical establishments, la Cliapello Musique,** la Musique de 
la Chamlnc du Koi aud la Miiskiue de la Grmulc itcurie, included 
the most brilliant French artists. One would (rxpecL to find horns of 
that periotl by French makers among the relics of musical instruments 
in the museums of Eurojie. 'fliis does not .scorn to be the ai.se. 
Moreover, in Diderot and d’AleniLiert’s ICm y doped ic (17O7) the 
information given under the beading irompe on cor dc cha.s.sc grand 
ct petit is very vague, and conteiius no hint of any .sjiecial merit duo 
to France for any ini]uovemi:-nl in cuiistriiction. Among the ])l{i1es 
(vol. V., pi. vii.) is given an illustration of a born very similar to the 
iii.strumeii Ls made in Engkind aiul Germany nearly a century 
earlier, but with a funncl-sliaped mouthpiece. Dr Julius IHiJilmann 
stales that tliere are two honi.s by Kaoux, bearing the date 1703,*'^ 
in the Bavarian National Museum in ^liinich,” luit although fine 
examples, one iu silver, the other in brass (fig. 6) by Kaoux, they 
turn out on iiuiuiry*- to Ixjar no date w’hatever. Buhlmann’s 
statement in tlie .same article, that in the arms of the family of 
W;i,rtunberg-J>Lolb (now extinct), which goes biick to 1x69, there is 
a hunting-liom coiled round in a comi>lele circle is also misleading. 


‘ Historisch 'bwKraphi.^ ches Lexicon der Tonkunslter (I-eipzig, 1790- 
1792 and 1812 -1814). 

^ De saccttlanbus Libevalium Arlium in Bohemia et Moravia faiis 
commentarius (Prague, 1781), p. .101. 

” See Ernest Tlioinau, Les Origines de la chapelle musique dcs 
souiwrains de trance (Paris, 1864) ; F. J. F6tis, “ Kecherches snr la 
mu»i(]ue des rois de France, et tie quelques princes depnis l/hilippe 
le Bel jusqu'a la fin du regne de Louis XIV.," Revue musicale (Paris, 
1832), xii. p]). 193, 217, 233, 241, 257: Castil-Rlaze, La Chapelle 
musique des rois de France (Paris, 1882) ; ■Michel Brcnct, Deux 
comptes de la chapelle musique des rois de France," Intern. Mus. 
Ges., Smbd. vi., i. p]). T-32 ; J. Kcorcheville, "Quelques documents 
sur la musi(]iie de la grande eciirie du roi,"’ Intern. Mus. Ges., 
Smbd. ii. 4 (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 60S-642. 

Neue Zeitschrift f. MusPe (I.eipzig, 1870), p. 309. 

“ See Dir Sammlung der Musihinstrumente des haierischen Nat. 
Museum by K. A. Bierdimpfl (Munich, 1883), Nos. 105 and 106. 

Communication from Dr Georg Hagen, assistant director. 
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The hom (a post-horn) did not appear in the arms of tlie family 
in question until 1099, when the first peer Casiniir Joliann Kriedricli 
was created hereditiiry Post- Master. The influence of such erroneous 
statements in tiie work of noted writers is far-reacliing. Inquiries 

at the department of 
National Archives in 
Paris concerning Raoux, 
the founder of the after- 
wards famous firm of 
horn-makers whose model 
with pistons is used in 
tlie llritisli military bands 
and at Knellcr Hall, 
proved fruitless. Fetis 
states tliat he worked 
(luring tlie second half of 
Die ibth century. Albert 
Ciiouquct^ states that 
lie has seen a trumpet by 
Jil.boux, setil ordinaire 
du Roy, Place du Louvre” 
dated 16(^5. The inscrip- 
tions on the horns in ques- 
tion arc : For Mo. 105, a 
silver liorn of the simplest 
form of construction in i), 
“Fait a Paris par Raoux”; 
for Mo. loO, a bniss horn 
engraved with a crown on 
an ermine manDe with 
the initials C. A. (Carl 
From .1 Photo by K.T,ufcI. Albert), ‘•Fail 4 Fans 

Ft.. ^.-Eatly Rtutux Hom (Munich). 

Both horns measure across the coils 56 cm. and acro.ss the bell 
271. They are practically the same as the cors dc chasse now in 
use in French and Belgian military bands, the large diameter of 
the coil enabling the performer to carry it over his sliouldcr. The 
orchestral horn was given a narrower diameter in order to facilitate 
its being held in front of the jwrformer in a convenient position for 
stopping the bell with the right hand. No. 107 in the same collection, 
a hom of Oerman C(mstruction, bears the inscription ” Macht Jacob 
Schmid in Niimberg ” and the trademark ” J. S." with a bird. 
A hom iti li!() of Frcmch make, having fleur-de-lys stamped on the 
rim of the bell, and nuMSiiring only 15 in, across the coils to the? 
exterior edge of the bell — therefore a vf^y small horn — is preserved 
in the Grand Ifucal Museum at. Darmstadt..* A hom in Fi (probably 
F in modem higli pitch), having the rim ornamented as^above and 
the inscription ” Fait a Paris, Carlin, ordinaire du Roy,” readily 
gives the harmonics from the 3rd to the 12th.* The extreme width 
i.s 20 in.-^ Carlin, who lived at rue Croix des Petits Champs, died 
about 17S0. 'J'he earliest dated horn extant is believed to be the 
one preserved in the Tlolicnzollern Mu.scum in Sigmaringen, "Machts 
Wilhelm Haas, Miimberg, 1688.”® Another early German hom 
engraved ” Machts Heinr. Rich. PfeifTor in Leipzig, 1697,” • formerly 
in Rani de Wit’s miisenm in Leipzig and now transferred with the 
rest of the collection to Cologne, is of similar construction. 

The horn must liave been well known at this time in England, 
for there are T7th-centijry horns of English manufacture still extant, 
for instance, in tlie eollection of the Rev. F. W. Galpin by 
W’illiani Bull, ilated 1699.'^ In 1701 Clagget " invented a contrivance 
by means of whicli two horns in different key.s could be coupled and 
played by means of one mouthpiece, a valve or key opening the 
passage into the airways of one or the other of these horns at the 
will (if the performer. Anntlier horn of Fnglish manufacture about 
T700 wa.s exhibited at the South Kensington Mn.seum in 1872, 
liearing No. 337 in the catalogue, in which unfortunately no details 
are given. Enough examples have been cpioted to .show that, 
judging from the .specimens extant, Germany was not licliimi 
France, if not actually ahead, in the manufacture of early natural 
horns. Data are wanting concerning the instruments of Italy ; 

^ See Miisec du Conservatoire National de Musique. Catalof^iic 
des visirumettis de musique (Paris, 1884), p. i/\y. 

* See Captain C. R. Day, Descriptive Catalogue of the Musical 
Instruments exhihited at the Military Exhibition (London, 1890), 
p. T47, No. 307. 

® Sec V. Mahillon, Catal. vol. i. No. 468. 

* Sec Captain C. R. Day, Catal. No. 309, p. 148. 

® For an illustration see Caialnsiue of the Special Exhibition of 
/Indent Musical Instruments at South Kensington Museum iSys 
(I.ondon, 1873), p. 25, No. 332. 

‘’ See Kataloq dcs musikkistorischen Museums von Paul de Wit 
(T.eipzig, 1004), p. 142, No. 564, where it is classified as a jS.gertrom- 
pete after Praetorius ; it has a trumpet mouthyiiece. 

^ For an illustration see F. J. Crowest, English MusiCy p. 449, 

No. T2. 

® See Ignatz and Anton Bock in Baierisches Musik-Lexikon by 
Felix J. Lipowski (Munich, i8it), p. 26. note. 
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they would probably prove to be the earUest of aU. and ac brass 
wind instruments we perishable are perhaps for vw r^on 
unrepresented at the present day. ^ ^ ^ very reason 

**' evolution was also well 
represented among U.e illustrations of the musical literature in 

to'it’^e^fr4u™t eentury, and references 

Ihe earliest orchestral music for the hom occurs in the oneias 
of ^valli and Ccsti, leaders of the Venetian Opera in the ^>Ui 
Mutury. .Steady m 1039 Cavalli in his openi 7.e 
r,,/.*'® ® .»■ »e- 1) introduced a short scena 

Chiainata alia Caccia " m C major for four horns on a basso 
.! “‘‘‘“'““•tion of the scoring in C clefs on the find, 

second^ Hurd and fourth hiias shows, by the use of the note 

j — : ~ bass part and in the second tenor of 


5th liarmonic of tlie series, that the funda- 
mental could liave bacn no otJicr than the C ; the highest 
note in the treble part is , the i2lh harmonic of the 8- ft. 

alto horn in C, now obsolete. It is clear Uicrcfore that horns witli 
tiibiug re.spectivcly 8 ft. and i(> ft. long, which must have been 
disposed in coils as in the jiresent day, were in use in Italy before 
the middle of the 17 th century, fifty years before the date “of their 
reputed invention in l^aris. 

In the .same opera, act i. sc. 4, ” Coro di Cavalieii “ is a stirring 
call to anus of elemental grandeur, in wliicVi occur Die words : 
” air ariiii, u la guerrieri corni e tamburi c Irombe, ogni camjx) 
ogni canto, arnii riinbombc.” Tlicre £ire above? the voice parks four 
staves with treble and C clef signatures above the b:i.ss, and, al- 
though no instruments are indicated, the music written thereon, 
which alternates with the voices but does not accompany them, 
can have been intended for no instruments l>ul trumpets and Jiorns, 
thus carrying out the indications in the text. The horn is here once 
a,gain put to Die .same use as the Roman cornu, and a.ssociated in 
like manner with Die dc.sccn(lant of the buedna in a call to arms. 
It may be ynirely a coincidence that tlu? early illustration of a horn 
with the tubing wound in coils round the body in the Strassburg 
Virgil meiitiotied alxive was put to the same use and associated 
with the same instrument. 

C'csti's operas likewise contain many yiassages evidently intended 
for the Jiorn, although the instruments are not specified in the 
score, which was nothing unusual at the time. Lull! composed tht? 
incidental music for a ballet, La Princesse d’Elidc, which formed 
pari of Moliere's divertissement, ” Les plaisiis de 1 ‘ile enchant^e,” 
written for a great festival at Versailles on the 7th of May 1664. 
A copy of the music for this ballet, made about ikSo, is preserved in 
the library of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridg(i. The music 
a)ntains a piece entitl(?d ” Lcs violons et les cors de chasse,” wM itlen 
in the same style as ('avalli's scena ; there arc but two staves, 
and on both the mu.sic is characteristic of the horn, with which the 

m. 




violins would play in unison. The piece finishes on B(> q.j . 

and to play this note as the second of the harmonic series, the. 
fundamental not bemg obtainable, tfu' lube of Die horn must have 
been over 17 ft. long. Among Pliilidor's copies of Lulli's ballets 
preserved in the library of the l^iris Conservatoire of Music (vol. 
xlvii.. p. 61) is a more complete copy of the above. The second 
nunil)er is an ” Air des valets de (diions ct des clitas-seurs avec les 
cor.s de chasse,” which is substantially the same as thi^ one in tin? 
Fitzwilliam Museum, but .set for five horns in B|>. ll(?re again Die 
u.se of D, the fifDi note of Die harmonic scries, indicates that the 


fundamentcil was 


a tone lower than the C hom 


scored for by Cavalli. and known as H[> basso. Victor Mahillon 
considers that the music reveals Die fact that it was written for 
horns in B|y, 35 degrees (chromatic semitones) above 32 ft. C, or 

having a wave length of 1-475 ni. To this statement 

it is not possible to subscril)c. Tlie quintette reipiired four liorns in 
B|> over 8 ft. long and one Bf» basso about 17 ft. long. It is obvious 
that the present custom of placing the bass notes of the liorn on the 

* Sec, for instance, fronti.spieco of Walther'.s Musihalisrhes Lexilum 
fl.eipzig, 1732) ; J. F. B. C. Major’s Musik^Saal (Nuremberg, 1741, 
2nd ed.), y). 54 : Job. Christ. KolV), Pinaenthrra Davidua (Augsburg, 
1711); Ps. xci.; "Componimonti Musicali per il cembalo J>r 'ITieofilo 
Muflat, organista di sua Sacra Maesta Crarlo VI. Imt>.” (1^90), 
title-page in Denhmdler d. Tonkunst in Oesierreirh, Bd. iii. 

See Hugo Gcfldschmidt, ” Das Orchester der italienisclien Oper 
im 17 jahrhundert,” Intern. Mus. Ces., Smbd. ii. i, p. 73. 

See ** Le Cor,” pp. 23 and 24, and Dictionnaire de Lacad. des 
beaux arts, vol. iv., art. " Cor.” 
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F clef an octave too low, as is now customary, had not yet l>een 
adopted, for in that case the bass horn would in several bars be 
pluyin{{ above the tenor. 

In 1647 Cardinal Mazarin, wishini:? to create in France a taste 
for Italian ojxjra, had procured from Italy an orchestra, singers and 
mise-en-scene. That he wa.s not entirely successful in making 
Paris ap]ireciato Italian music is beside the mark : he developed 
instead a demand for French opera, to which Lulli proved equal. 
The great .similarity in the style of the horn sc^ne by ( avalli and 
Lulli may perhaps provide a clue to the mysterious and sudden 
apparition of the natural horn in France, where nothing was known 
of the hybrid instrument thirty years before, when Mersenne ^ 
wrote his careful treatise on mu.sical instruments. 

The orchestral horn had been introduced from Italy. It is not 
dithcult to understiind how the horn came to be called the French 
horn in England ; the term only appears after Gerber and other 
writers had repeated the .story of Count Spdrken introducing the j 
musical horn into Hohemia.- By this time the firm of Raoux, 
esl.'ihlished in Paris a hundred years, had won for itself full recog- 
nition of its high standard of workman.ship in the making of horns. 

'I*his use of the horn by Lulli in the one ballet seems to be an 
isolated instance ; no other has yet been quoted. The introduction 
the natural horn into the orchestra of the French opera did 
not occur until much later in 173.5 in Andr6 Campra's Achilla et 
iH'idamie, and then only in a fanfare. In the meantime the horn 
had already won a place in most of the rising o])era houses and ducal 
orchestras - of Germany, and had been introduced by Handel into 
the orchestra in l^ndoii in his Water-musir composed in honour 
of (ieorge I. 

Although the Italians were undoubtedly the first to introduce 
the horn into the orchestra, it figured at first only as the characteristic 
instrument of the cliase, suggesting and accomjianying hunting 
scenes or calls to arms. F'or a more independent use of the horn in 
the orchestra we must turn to Germany. Rcinhard Keiser, the 
founder of Gennan opera, at the end of the r7th centurj' in Hamburg, 
introdiictvl two horns in C into the opening chorus of his opera 
Octavia in 1705, where the horns arc added to the string quartette 
ami the oboes ; they pla.v again in act i. sc. 3, and in act ii. sc. 6 
an»] 0. I'he compass used by the composer for the horns in C 
alto is the following : — 



4 5 6 8 9 TO tl 13 13 14 16 


Wilhelm Klecfeld draws attention to the characterization, which • 
diliered in the three acts. In Henrico (1711), in Diana (1712) and i 
ill l.’ln^anno Fcdele (1714) F horns were used. This called forth | 
from Mattheson ** his much-quoted eulogium, the earliest de.scriplion j 
of the orchestral horn : “ Die lieblich pompeusen Waldhorncr sind ' 
bci itziger Zeit selir en vague komnien, weil sie theils niidii so rude ; 
von Natur sind als die Trompeten, teils auch weil sie tnit mehr 
Facilitc kdniien traedirct werden. Die braucht)ar.sten haben F 
iiml init den 'I’rompelen aus dem C gleichen Ambituni. Sie klingeii 
auch dicker imd furien besser aus als die ubertaubende und schrey- 
ende Clariiien, weil sie urn cine gauze <jiiinte tiefer stehen." 

Lolti in his Giovr in Argo, given in Dresden, 1717, scored for 
two horns in writing for them soli in the aria for tenor (actiii. i 
sc. 1). Examples of C. H. (jraun’s” .scoring for horns in F and G 
respectively in Polydarus (1728-1729) and in Iphigenia (1731) show 
the complete emancipation of the instrument from its original 
limitations ; it serves not only as melody instrument but also to 
enrich the h.armony ami emphasize the rhythm. A comparison of 
the early scores of Cavalli and Lulli with those of Handel s IEa5.<trz- 
fahitimtsik ^ (1717) and of Radaniisto, performed in Ixmdon in 1720, 

* Mersenne's drawings of cars de rhasse are very crude ; they 
have no bell and are all of the large calibre suggestive of the primitive 
animal horn. He mentions nevertheless that they were not only ! 
used for signals and fanfares but also for little concerted pieces in 
lour parts for horns alone, or with oboes, at the conclusion of the 
hunt. 

- See William Tans’ur Senior, The Elements of Musick (London, 
1772) : Br. V. Dictionary under “ Horn.'’ Also Scale of Horn 
in the hand of Samuel Wasley ; in Add. MS. 35011, fob 166, Brit. 
Mus. 

^ A horn-playerj. Johann* Theodor Zeddelmayer. was engaged in 
170(.) at the Saxon court at Weissenfels ; see N eue-Mitteilungcn 
aus dent Gebiete histor. antiqu. Forschungen^ Bd. xv. (2) (Haile, 
1882), p. 503; also Wilhelm Kleefeld, " Das Orchester dcr Ham- 
burger Oper, 1078-1738," Intern, Mus. Ges., Smbd. i. 2, p. 280, 
where the appearance of the horn in the orchestras of Germany is 
traced. 

* Das neu^eroffnete Orchester^ i. 267. 

“ Sec Moritz Furstenan. Zuv Geschichie der Musik und des Theaters 
zu Dresden (Dresden, 1861-18(12), vol. ii. p. (>o. 

* See " Carl Heinrich Graun als Opernkomponist," by Albert 
Mayer- Reinacli, Intern, Mus. Ges., Smlni. i. 3 (T.«ipzig, 1900), 
pp. 516-517 and 523-524, where musical examples are given. 

" (1. Chrv^'ander, HacndcL ii. i^6. 


shows the rapid progress made by the horn, even at a time when its 
technique was still neces.sarily imperfect. 

While Bach was conductor of the prince of Anhalt-Cdthen’s 
orchestra (1717-1723), it is probable that horns in several keys 
were used. In Dresden two Bohemian horn - players, Johann 
Adalbert Fischer and Franz Adam Samm, were added to the court 
orchestra in 1711.® In Vienna the addition is stated to have taken 
place in 1712 at the opera.** It is prol)al)lc that as in Paris so in 
Vienna tliere were solitary instances in which the horn was heard 
in opera without attracting the attention of musicians long before 
1712, for instance in Cesti’s II Porno d'Oro, printed in Vienna in 
1667 and 1668 and performed for the wedding ceremonies of Kai.ser 
Leo]^okl and Margareta, infanta of Spain. A horn in E! (former F 
pitch) in the museum of the Bru.ssels conservatoire bears the in- 
scription " Maclits Michael Leicham Schneider in Wien, 1713." 
Fiirstenau gives a further list of operas in Vienna during the first 
two decades of the i8th century. 

It will be well before the next stage in the evolution is approached 
to consider the compa.ss of the natural horn. The pedal octa\'e 
from the fundamental to the 2nd harmonic was altogether wanting ; 
the next octave contained only the 2nd and 3r(l liarmonics or the 
octave and its fifth ; in the third octave, the 8ve, its major 3rd, 
Sth and minor 7th ; in the fourth octave, a diatonic scale with a few 
accidentals was po.sHible. It will be seen that the compa.s.s was very 
limited on any individual horn, but by grouping horns in different 
keys, or by changing tlie crooks, command was gained liy the 
comf)oser over a larger nunilxjr of open notes. 

An important period in the develo|>menl of the horn has now 
been reached. Anton Josejdi Hampel is generally credited *- witli 
the innovation of adapting the crooks to the middle of the body of 
the horn instead of near the mouthjjiece, which greatly improver! 
the ijuality of tlie notes obtained by means of the crooks. I'lie 
crooks fitted into the two branches of U-sliaj)cd tubes, thus forming 
slides wliich acted as compensators. Hamj^el's Inventionshorn, as 
it is called in t»ennany (E'r. cor harmonique), is said to date from 
1753.^® the first instrument Juiving been made for him by Johann 
Werner, a brass instrument-maker of Dresden. The same invention 
is also attributed to Haltenhof of Hanau.^** Otixrs again mention 
Michael Wogel of Carlsruhe and Kastadt, probaldy confusing his 
adaptation of the Invention or MasrJtine, as the slide contrivance 
was called in Germany, to the trumpet in 1780. The Invcntions- 
honi, although embodying an important princi])le which has alsr> 
found its application in all brass wind instruments with valves as 
a means of correcting defective intonation, did not add to lh(^ 
compass of the horn. At .some date before 1762 it would .seem tliat 
Hatnf>el also discovered the principle on which hand-stopping is 
founded. 

By hand-stopping (Fr. sons bouchds, (ier. gestdpfta Tiine) is uiuler- 
stooil the practice of inserting the liand with palm outstretched and 

** Sec Moritz E'nrstenau, op. cit. ii. 58. 

** See Ludwig von Kochel, Die kaherliche Hofkappdle in Wien 
(Vienna, 18(19), p. 80. 

See Victor Mahillon, Catalogue desert ptif, vol. ii. No. 1160, 
p. 389. Op. cit. ii. ()0. 

The Department of State Archives for Saxony in Dresden 
po.sse.sses no documents which can throw any light upon this point, 
but, through the courtesy of the director, the following facts luive 
been communicated. Two documents concerning .Anton Josepli 
Hampel arc extant : (1) An application by his son, Johann Michael 
Hamixil, to the elector Friedrich Augu.st 111 . of Saxony, dated 
Dresden, Aj)ril 3, 1771, in which he prays that the post of liis father 
as hom-player in the court orchestra — in which he had already 
.served as dc])uty for his invalid father —may be awarde^l to him. 
(2) A petition from the widow, Aloisia Ludevica Hampelin, to tlie 
elector. l)earing the same date (April 3, 1771), wherein she announces 
the death of her husband on the 3otli of March 1771, who had bc*en 
in the service of the house of Saxony thirty-four years as liorn- 
player, and prays for the grant of a monthly pension for herself and 
her three delicate daughters, as she finds herself in tlie most un- 
fortunate circumstances. There is no allusion in either letter to any 
musical merit of the deceased. 

There is an instrument of this early type, supposed to date 
from the middle of the i8th century, in Paul de Wit’s fine collection 
of musical instruments formerly in Leipzig and now transferred to 
Cologne ; see Katalog, No. 645, p. 148. 

See Dictionnairc de Vacad. des beaux arts, vol. iv. (Paris), article 
" Cor." 

See Dr Gustiiv Schilling, Universal Lexikon der Tonkunst 
(Stuttgart, 1840), Bd. vi., “ Trompetc " ; also Capt. C. R. Day, 
PP- 139 and 151, where the term Invention is quite misunderstood 
and misapplied. See Gottfried Weber in Caccilia (Mainz, 1835), 
Bd. xvii. 

“ Gerber in the first edition of his Lexikon does not mention 
Hamjx?! or award liim a separate biographical article ; we may 
therefore conclude that he was not personally acquainted with him. 
although Hampel was still a member of the electoral orchestra in 
Dresden during Gerber’s short career in Leipzig. In the edition of 
i8i 2 Gerber renders him full ju.sticc. 
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fingers drawn together, forming a long, shallow cup, into the bell of 
the horn ; the effect is similar to that produced in wood wind 
instruments, termed d'amore^ by the pear-shaped bell with a narrow 
opening, i.e. a veiled mysterious quality, and, according to the 
arrangement of the hand and fingers (which cannot be taught 
theoretically, being inter-dependent on other acoustic conditions), 
a drop in pitch which enables the performer merely to correct the 
faulty intonation of difficult harmonics or to lower the pitch exactly 
a semitone or even a full tone by inserting the hand well up the 
bore of the bell. J. Frohlich * gives drawings of the two principal 
positions of the hand in the horn. The same phenomenon may be 
observed in the flute by closing all the holes, so that the fundamental 
note of the pipe speaks, and then gradually bringing the palm of 
the hand nearer the open end of the flute. As a probable explanation 
may be offered the following suggestion. The partial closing of the 
opening of the bell removes the boundary of ambient air, which 
determines the ventral segment of the half wave-length some 
distance beyond the norm^ length ; tliis boundary always lies 
beyond the end of the tube, thus accounting for the discrepancy 
between the theoretical length of the air-column and the practice 
length actually given to the tube.^ Hampel is also said to have 
been the first to apply the sordini ^ (Fr. sourdine) or mute, already 
in use in the 17th century for the trumpet,* to the horn. The 
original mute did not affect the pitch of the instrument, but only 
the tone, and when properly constructed may be used with the valve 
horn to produce the mysterious veiled quality of the hand-stopped 
notes. No satisfactory scientific explanation of the modifications 
in the pitch effected by the partial obstruction of the bell, whether 
by the hand or by means of certain mechanical devices, has as yet 
b^n offered. D. J. Blaikley suggests that in cases when the effect 
of hand-stopping appears to be to raise the pitch of the notes of 
tlie harmonic series, the real result of any contraction of the bell 
mouth (as by the insertion of the hand) is always a flattening of 
pitch accompanied by the introduction of a distorted or inharmonic 
scale, of suen a character that for instance, the r, d, e, or 8th, gth 
and loth notes of the orif^al harmonic scale b^ome not the cjt 
of a fundamental raised a semitone, but D^, and / due 
to tne gth, lotli and iith notes of a disturbed or distorted scale 
having a fundamental lower than that of the normal horn. 

With regard to the discovery of this method of obtaining a 
chromatic compass for the horn, which rendered the instrument 
very popular with composers, instrumentalists and the public, and 
procured for it a generally accredited position in the orchestra, the 
following is the sum of evidence at present available. In the Kgl. 
offentliche Bibliothek, Dresden, is preserved, amongst the musical 
MSS., an autograph volume of 152 pages, entitled Lection pro 
Cornuif bearing the signature A. J. H[ampel], the name being filled 
in in pencil by a different hand. There is no introduction, no letter- 
press of any description belonging to the MS. method for the horn, 
nor is any book or pamphlet explaining the Invcntionshom or the 
method of hand-stopping by Hampel extant or known to have 
existed. He has apparently left no record of his accomplishment. 
A few typical extracts copied and selected from the original MS., 
courteously comniunicatecl by the director of the Royal Library, 
Hof rath, P. E. Richter (a practical musician and performer on horn 
and trumpet), do not prove conclusively that they were intended 
to be played on hand-stopped horns, with the exception, perhaps, 



p. 133, No. 22. 

of the A, 13th harmonic from C, which could not easily be obtained 
except by hand-stopping on the hand-hom. On the blank sheet 
preceding the exercises is iiu inscription in the hand of Moritz 
Fiirstenau, former custodian of the Royal Jh-ivate Musical Collection 
(incorporated with the public library in i8g6) : '* Anton Joseph 
Hampel, by whom these exercises for the horn were written," was a 
celebrated hom-player, a member of the Orchestra of the Electoral 
Prince of Saxony. He invented the so-called Inventionshoni. 
Cf. Neues biog.~hist. Lexicoft der Tonkunstler by Gerber, pt. i. col. 
493 ; also Zur Gesch. der Musik u. des Theaters am Hofe xu Dresden ^ 
by M. Fiirstenau, Bd. ii.** It will be seen that Fiirstenau gives 
Gerber as his authority for the attribution of the invention to Hampel, 
although he searched tlie archives, to which he had free access, for 
material for his book. 


* Vollstdndige theoretisch-praktische Musikschule (Bonn, 1811), 
pt. iii. p. 7. 

* See Victor Mahillon, " Le Cor," p. 28 ; Chladni, op. cit. p. 87. 

* See Frohlich, op. cit. 7; and (^rber, Lexikon (ed. 1812), p. 493; 
" Le Cor," pp. 34 and 53. 

* See Praetorius and Mersenne, op, cit. ; the latter gives an 
illustration of the trumpet mute. 
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The first possessor of the MS., Franz Schubert (1768-1824), 
musical director of the Italian opera in Dresden, wrote the following 
note in pencil on the last page of the cover ; " Franz Schubert, 
The complete school of horn-playing by tlie Kgl. Polnischcn u. 
Kurs&chs. Cammermusicus Anton Joseph Hampel, a celebrated 
virtuoso, invented by himself in 1762." Judging from the standard 
of modem technique, there are many passages in the “ Lection ’’ 
which could not be played without artificially humouring the pro- 
duction of harmonics with the lips, and it is an open question to 
what extent this method of correcting intonation and of sdtering the 
pitch was practised in the 18th century. When, therefore, Franz 
Schubert states that the method was invented by Hampel, we may 
take tliis as indirectly confirming Gerber's statements. luirther 
confirmation is obtained from the text of a work on tlic horn written 
by Heinrich Domnich ® (b. 1760), the son of a celebrated hom-player 
of Wiirtzburg contemporary with Hampel. Domnich junior settled 
eventually in Paris, where he was appointed first profcs.sor of the 
horn at the Conservatoire. According to liim the mute (.sourdine) 
of metal, wood or cardboard in the form of a hollow cone, having 
a hole in the base, was used to .soften the tone of the horn without 
altering the pitch. But Hampel, substituting for this the pad of 
cotton wool used for a similar purpose with the oboe, found with 
surprise that its effect in the bell of the horn was to raise the pitch 
a semitone (see D. J. Blaikley's explanation above) By this m<‘aus, 
says Domnich, a diatonic and chromatic .scale was obtained. Later 
Hampel substituted the hand for the pad. Domnich duly a.scribcs 
to Hampel the credit of the Invcntionshom, but erroneously states 
that it was Haltenhoff of Hanau who made the first instrument. 
Domnich further explains that Hampel, who had not practised the 
bouchi notes in his youth, only made use of them in slow music, and 
that the credit of making practical use of the discovery was due to 
his pupil Giovanni Pun to (joh. Stich) the cclebriited horn virtuoso, 
who was a friend of Domnich 's. 

It may be well to draw attention to the fact that liand-.stopping 
was not possible so long as the tube of horn was folded in a circle 
wide enough to be worn round the body. The reduction of the 
diameter of the orchestral horn in order to allow the performer to 
hold the instrument in front of him, thus bringing the bell in front 
of the right arm in a convenient po.sition for hand-stop] )ing, must 
have preceded the discovery of hand-stopping. In the absence of 
contrjiry evidence w'e may suppo.se that the change was effected for 
the more convenient arrangement and manipulation of the slides or 
Inventions. So radical a change in the compass of the horn could not 
occur and be adopted generally without leaving its mark on the 
horn music of the period ; this change does not occur, as far as we 
know, before the last decades of the i8th century. Ihe rapid 
acceptance in other countries of Ham})ers discovery of hand-stopping 
is evidenced by a passage from a little English work on music, 
])ublished in London in 1772 but bearing at tlic end of the preface 
the date June 1766 : ® " Some eminent Proficients have been .so 
dexterous as very nearly to perform all the dcfcsctivc notes of the 
scale on the Horn by management of Breath and by a little .sto])ping 
the bell with their hands." 

Hampel’s siicce.ss gave a general impetus to the inventive f»acidty 
of musical instrument makers in Europe. At first the result was 
negative. Kolbel's attempt must, however, be mentioned, if only 
to correct a misconception. Kolbel, a Bohemian horn virtuo.so at 
the imperial Russian court from 1734, spent many years in vain 
endeavours to imjirove his instrument. At la.st, in 1760, he applied 
keys to the horn or the bugle, calling it Klajipenhom (the bugle is 
known in Germany as Signal or Buglehorn). Kolbel’s experiment 
did not become widely known or adopted during his lifetime, but 
Anton Weidinger, court trumpeter at Vienna, made a keyed trumpet ^ 
in 1801, which attracted attention in musical circles and gave a 
fresh impetus in experimenting with keys upon brass instruments. 
In 1813 Joseph Weidinger, the twelve-year-old .scm of the aliove, 
gave a concert in Vienna on the Klappcnwaldhorn “ (or keyed French 
horn), about which little .si’ems to be known. Victor Mahillon 
describes such an instrument, but ascribes the invention to Kolbel ; 
there was but one key placed on the bell, which on being opened 
had the effect of raising the pitch of the instrument a whole tone. 
By alternately using the harmonic open notes on the normal length 
01 the tube, and then by tht* action of the key shortening the air 
column, the following diatonic scale was obtained in ^e third 
octave: 



® Methode de premier et de second cor (Paris, c. 1807). The passage 
in question was discovered and courtcou.sly communicf'ited l)y Hofrat 
P. E. Richter of the Royal library, Dresden. There is no copy of 
Domnich's work in the British Museum. 

® See William 7 'ans'ur Senior, op. et loc. cit. 

’ See Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung (Lcipzi/?), Nov. 1802, p. 
158, and Jan. 1803, p. 245 ; find E. Han.slick, Oeschichte des Con~ 
certwesens in Wien (Vienna, 1869), p. 119. 

® See AUgem. mus. Ztg., 1815, p. 844. 

» “ Le Cor," pp. 34-35. 
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7o6 hornbeam^ 

In 1812 Dikhuth,^ hom-player in the orchestra of the arand>duke 
of Baden at Mannheim, constructed a horn in which a wde on the 

principle of that of the trom- 
bone was intended to replace 
hand-stopping and to lower 
the pitch at a semitone. 

The most felicitous, far- 
reaching and important of all 
improvements was the inven- 
tion of valves pistons 

or cylinders (the principle of 
which has already been ex- 
plained), by Heinrich Stolzel,^ 
who appli^ them first of all 
to the horn, the trumpet 
and the trombone,^ thus 
endowing the brass wind witli 
a chromatic compass obtained 
with perfect ease throughout 
the compass. The inherent 
defect of valve instruments 
already explained, which 
causes faulty intonation need- 
ing correction when the pis- 
tons are used in combination, 
has now been practically 
overcome. The numerous 
attempts to solve the diffi- 
culty, made with varying suc- 
cess by makers of brass instruments, are described under Vai.vs, 
Bombardon and (>>rnet.^ (K. S.) 

HORNBEAM {Carpinus hettdus), a member of a small genus of 
trees of the natural order Corylaceae. The Latin name Carpinus 
has been thought to be derived from the Celtic cor, wood, and 
pin or pen, he^, the wood of hornbeams having been used for 
yokes of cattle (see Loudon, Ency, of PL p. 792, new ed. 1855, 
and Littr6, Diet. ii. 556). The common hornbeam, or yoke-elm, 
Carpinus heUdus (Ger. Hornbaum and Hornbuehe, Fr. eharnte), 
is indigenous in the temperate parts of western Asia and of 
Asia Minor, and in Europe, where it ranges as high as 55® and 
56® N. lat. It is common in woods and hedges in parts of Wales 
and of the south of England. The trunk is usually flattened, 
and twisted as though composed of several stems united ; the 
bark is smooth and light grey ; and the leaves are in two rows, 

2 to 3 in. long, elliptic-ovate, doubly toothed, pointed, numerously 
ribbed, hairy below and opaque, and not glossy as in the beech, 
have short stalks and when young are plaited. The .stipules 
of the leaves act as protecting scale-leaves in the winter-bud 
and fall when the bud opens in spring. The flowers appear with 
the leaves in April and May. Tlie n^e catkins are about 1} in. 
long, and have pale-yellow anthers, bearing tufts of hairs at 
the apex ; the female attain a length in the fruiting stage of 2 to 
4 in., with bracts i to li in. long. The green and angular fruit 
or nut ” ripens in October ; it is about J in. in length, is in 
shape like a small cliestnut, and is enclosed in leafy, 3-lobed 
bracts. The hornbeam thrives well on stiflF, clayey, moist .soils, 
into which its roots penetrate deeply ; on chalk or gravel it 
does not flourish. Raised from seed it may become a tree 40 to 
as much as 70 ft. in height, greatly resembling tiie beech, except 

’ See the d&scription of the instrument c'lnd of other attempts 
to obtain the same result by Gottfried Weber, " Wichtige Ver- 
besscrung des Homs ** in Allg. musik. Ztg. (Leipzig, 1812), pp. 758, 
&c. ; also 1815, pp. and 638 (the regent or keyed bugle). 

See Allg, tnusik. Ztg., 1815, May p. 309, the first announcement 
of tlie invention in a paragraph by Captain G, B. Bierey. 

^ Ibid.,, 1817, p. 814, by F. Schneider, and Dec. p* 538; i8i8, 
p. 531. An announcement of the invention and of a patent granted 
for llic same for ten years, in which Bliimcl is for the first lime 
associated with StOlzel as co-inventor. Sec also Caecilia (Mainz, 
1833), Bd. xvii. pp. 73 seq., with illufitration-s, an excellent article 
by Gottfried Weber on the valve horn and valve trumpet. 

•* For a very complete exposition of the operation of valves in 
the horn, and of the mathematical proportions to be observed in 
construction, see Victor Mahillon’s “ Le Cor,** also the article by 
Gottfried Weber in Caecilia (1835), to which reference was made 
above. A list of horn-players of note during the i8th century is 
given by C. Gottlieb Murr m Joumai /. Kunsigeschichte ^Nuremberg, 
1776), vol. ii. p. 27. See also a good deseziption of the style of 
playing of the virtuoso J. Nisle in 1767 in Schubart, Aestketik d. 
Tonkunst, p. 161, and Leben u. Gesinnungen (1791), ii. p. 92; 
or in L. Schiedermair, Die Blutezeit d. Ottingen-WaUensteinschen 
Hofkapelle/* Intern. Mus. Ges. Smbd. ix. (i), 1907, pp. 83-130. 
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in its rounder and closer head. It is, however, rarely grown 
as a timber-tree, its chief employment being for hedges. “ In 
the single row,” says Evelyn (Sylva, p. 29, 1664), “ it makes the 
noblest and the stateliest he^es for long Walks in Gardens or 
Parks, of any Tree whatsoever whose leaves are deciduous** 
As it ^ars clipping well, it was formerly much used in geometric 
gardening. The branches should not be lopped in spring, on 
account of their tendency to bleed at that season. The wood 
of the hornbeam is white and close-grained, and polishes ill, 
is of considerable tenacity and little flexibility, and is extremely 
tough and hard to work — ^whence, according to Gerard, the name 
of the tree. It has been found to lose about 8 % of its weight 
by drying. As a fuel it is excellent ; and its charcoal is much 
esteemed for making gunpowder. The inner part of the bark 
of the hornbeam is stated by Linnaeus to afford a yellow dj^e. 
In France the leaves serve as fodder. The tree is a favourite 
with hares and rabbits, and the seedlings are apt to be destroyed 
by mice. Pliriy {Nat. Hist. xxvi. 26), who describes its wood as 
red and easily split, classes the hornbeam mth maples. 

The American hornbeam, blue or water beech, is Carpinus 
americana (also known as C. caroliniana) ; the common hop- 
hombeam^ a native of the south of Europe, is a member of a 
closely allied genus, Osirya vulgaris, the allied American species, 
0 . virginiana, is also known as ironwood from its very hard, 
tight, close-grained wood. 

HOHNBILL, the English name long generally given to all the 
birds of the family Ducerotidae of modem ornithologists, from 
the extraordinary horn-like excrescence {epithema) developed 
on the bill of most of the species, though to which of them it 
was first applied seems doubtful. Among classical authors 
Pliny had heard of such animals, and mentions them {Hist. 
Nat. lib. X. cap. Ixx.) under the name of Tragopan ; but he 
deemed their existence fabulous, comparing them with Pegasi 
and Gry phones — in the words of Holland, his translator (vol. i. 
p. 296) I thinke the same of the Tragopanades, which many 
men aflirme to bee greater than the iEgle ; having crooked 
homes like a Ram on either .side of the head, of the colour of 
yron, and the head onely red.” Yet this is but an exaggerated 
description of some of the species with which doubtless his 
infomiants had an imperfect acquaintance. Medieval writers 
found Pliny’s bird to be no fable, for specimens of the beak 
of one species or another seem occasionally to have been brought 
to Europe, where they were preserved in the cabinets of the 
curious, and thus Aldrovandus was able to describe pretty 
fairly and to figure (Ornithologia, lib. xii. cap. xx. tab. x. fig. 7) 
one of them under the name of “ Rhinoceros Avis” though the 
rest of the bird was wholly unknown to him. When the explora- 
tion of the Ea.st Indies had extended farther, more examples 
reached Europe, and the “ Corvus Indicus cornutus ” of Bontius 
became fully recognized by Willughby and Ray, under the 
title of the “ Homed Indian Raven or Topau called the Rhino- 
ccrot Bird.” Since the time of those excellent ornithologists 
our knowledge of the hombills has been steadily increasing, but 
up to the third quarter of the iqth century there was a great 
lack of precise information, and the publication of D. G. Elliot’s 
'^Monograph oj the Bucerotidae” then supplied a great want. 
He divides the family into two sections, the Bucerotinae and the 
Bucorvinae. The former group contains most of the species, 
which arc divided into many genera. Of these, the most remark- 
able is Rhinoplax, which seems properly to contain but one 
species, the Buceros vigil, B. scutatus or B. galeatus of authors, 
commonly known as Uie helmet-hornbill, a native of Sumatra 
and Borneo. This is easily distinguished by having the front 
of its nearly vertical and slightly convex epithema composed 
of a solid mass of horn ® instead of a thin coating of the light 

^ Apparently correlated with this structure is the curious thicken- 
ing of the " prosencephalic median septum ’* of the cranium as also of 
that which divides the " proscncephalic ” from the “ mesencephalic 
chamber/’ noticed by Sir R, Owen {Cat. Osteol. Ser. Mus. Roy. Coll. 
Surg. England, i. 287) ; while the solid homy mass is further .strength- 
ened by a backing of bony props, directed forwards and meeting its 
base at right angles. This last singular arrangement is not perc^tible 
in the skull of any other species examined by tlze present writer. 
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and cellular structure found in the others. So dense and hard 
is this portion of the “ helmet ” that Chinese and Malay artists 
carve figures on its surface, or cut it transversely into plates, 
which from their agreeable colouring, bright yellow with a scarlet 
rim, are worn as brooches or other ornaments. This bird, which 
is larger than a raven, is also remarkable for its long Graduated 
tail, having the middle two feathers nearly twice the length 
of the rest. Nothing is known of its habits. Its head was 
figured by George Edwards in the i8th century, but little else 
had been seen of it until 1801, when John Latham described 
the plumage from a specimen in the British Museum, and the 
first figure of the whole bird, from an example in the Museum 
at Calcutta, was published by General Hardwicke in 1823 
{Trans. Linn. Sbeiety, xiv. pi. 23). Yet more than twenty 
years elapsed before French naturalists became acquainted 
with it. 

In the Buconnnae wc have only the genus BmonmSy or 
Bucorax as some call it, confined to Africa, and containing at 



Great Indian Hornbill {H. Incoyms). (After Tickeirs drawing in 
the Zoological Society’s li])rary.) 

least two and perhaps more species, distinguishable by their 
longer legs and shorter toes, the ground-hornbills of English 
writers, in contrast to the Bncerotinae which are chiefly arboreal 
in their habits, and when not flying move by short leaps or hops, 
while the members of this group walk and run with facility. 
From the days of James Bruce at least there are few African 
travellers who have not met with and in their narratives 
more or less fully described one or other of these birds, 
whose large size and fearless habits render them conspicuous 
objects. 

As a whole the hombills, of which more than 50 species have 
been described, form a very natural and in some respects an 
isolated group, placed by Huxley among his Coct^gomorphae. 
It has Vjeen suggested that they have some affinity with the 
hoopoes {Upupidae)y and this view is now generally accepted. 
Their supposed alliance to the toucans {Rhamphastidae) rests 
only on the apparent similarity presented by the enormous 
beak, and is contradicted by important structural characters. 
In many of their habits, so far as these are known, all hombills 
seem to be much alike, and though the modification in the form 
of the beak, and the presence or absence of the eactiaordinary 


excrescence, ’ whence their name is derived, causes great diversity 
of aspect among them, the possession of prominent eyelashes 
(not a common feature in birds) produces a uniformity of expres- 
sion which makes it impossible to mistake any member of the 
family. Hombills are social birds, keeping in companies, not to 
say flocks, and living chiefly on fruits and seeds ; but the bigger 
species also capture and devour a large number of .snakes, while 
the smaller are great destroyers of insects, 'the older writers 
say that they eat carrion, but further evidence to that effect 
is required brfore the statement can be believed. Almost every 
morsel of food that is picked up is tossed into the air, and then 
caught in the bill before it is swallowed. They breed in IkiIcs 
of trees, laying large white eggs, and when the hen begins to 
sit the cock plasters up toe entrance with mud or clay, leaving 
only a small window through which she receives the food he 
brings her during her incarceration. 

This remarkable habit, almost simultaneously noticed by 
Dr Mason in Burma, S. R. Tickell in India, and Livingstone in 
Africa, and since confirmed by other observers, especially 
A. R. Wallace ^ in the Malay Archipekigo, has been connected 
by A. D. Bartlett {Proc. Zool. Socieiyy 1869, p. 142) with a 
peculiarity as remarkable, which he was the first to notice. 
This is the fact that hombills at intervals of time, whether 
periodical or irregular is not yet known, cast the epithelial 
layer of their gizzard, that layer being formed by a secretion 
derived from the glands of the proventriciilus or some other 
upper part of the alimentary canal. The epithelium is ejected 
in the form of a sack or bag, the month of which is clo.sely folded, 
and is filled with the fruit that the bird has been eating. The 
announcement of a cttcumstance so extraordinary naturally 
caused some hesitation in its acceptance, but the essenlid 
truth of Bartlett*s observations was abundantly confirmed by 
Sir W. H. hlowcr and especially by Dr J. Murie. These castings 
form the hen bird’s food during her confinement. (A. N.) 

HORNBLENDE, an important member of the amphibolc 
group of rook-forming minerals. ITie name is an old one of 
German origin, and was used f(^r any dark-coloured prismatic 
crystals from which metals could not 1)6 extracted. It is now 
applied to the dark-coloured aluminous members of the mono- 
clinic amphiboles, occupying in this group the same position 
that augite occupies in the pyroxene group. The monoclinic 
cr>^stiiJs are pri.smatic in habit with a six-sided 
cros.s-section ; the angle between the prism- 
faces (Af), parallel to which there are perfect 
cleavages, is 5 5*^49' . The colour (green, brown 
or black) and the specific gravity (3'o-3*3) vary 
with the amount of iron present. The pleo- 
chroism is always strong, and the angle of 
optical extinction on the plane of symmetry 
{x in the figure) varies from 0° to 37®. The 
chemical composition is expressed by mix- 
tures in varying proportions of the molecules 
Ca(Mg,Fe).(SiOy)„ (Mg,FeXAl,Fe),SiO, and 
NaAl(SiO;5)2. Numerous varieties have been 
distinguished by special names : edenite, from Edenville in New 
York, is a pale-coloured aluminous amphibole containing little 
iron ; pargasite, from Pargas ni^ar Abo in Finland, a green 
or bluish-green variety ; common hornblende includes the 
greenish-black and black kinds containing more iron. 'Ihc 
dark-coloured porphyritic crystals of basalts are known as 
ba.saltic hornblende. 

Hornblende occurs as an essential constituent of many kinds 



^ Buffon, as was his manner, enlarges oti the cruel injustice done to 
these bird.s by Nature in encumbering them with this deformity, 
which he declajCK must hinder them from getting their food with 
case. The only corroboration his perverted view receivers is afforded 
by the observed fact that hombills, in captivity at any rate, never 
have any fat alxjut them. 

In the Malay Archipelago (i. 213), Wallace describes a nestling 
hornbill [B. bicornis) which he obtained as " a most curious object, 
as large as a pigeon, but without a particle of plumage on any part of 
it. It was exceedingly plump and soft, and with a semi-transparent 
skin, so that it looked more like a bag of jelly, with head and feet 
stuck ou, than like a real bird." 
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of igneous rocks^ such as hornblende-granite^ syenite, diorite, 
hornblende-andesite, basalt, &c. ; and in many crystalline 
schists, for example, amphibolite and hornblende-schist which 
are composed almost entirely of this mineral. Well-crystallized 
specimens are met with at many localities, for example : brilliant 
black crystals (syntagmatite) with augite and mica in the sanidine 
bombs of Monte Somma, Vesuvius ; large crystals at Arendal 
in Norway, and at several places in the state of New York ; 
isolated crystals from the basalts of Bohemia. (L. J. S.) 

HORN-BOOK, a name originally applied to a sheet containing 
the letters of the alphabet, which formed a primer for the use 
of children. It was mounted on wood and protected with 
transparent horn. Sometimes the leaf was simply pasted against 
the slice of horn. The wooden frame had a handle, and it was 
usually hung at the child’s girdle. The sheet, which in ancient 
times was of vellum and latterly of paper, contained first a large 
cross — the criss-crosse — ^from which the hom-book was called 
the Christ Cross Row, or criss-cross-row. The alphabet in 
large and small letters followed. The vowels then formed a line, 
and their combinations with the consonants were given in a 
tabular form. The usual exorcism — “ in the name of the Father 
and of the Sonne and of the Holy Ghost, Amen ” — ^followed, then 
the Lord’s Prayer, the whole concluding with the Roman 
numerals. The hom-book is mentioned in Shakespeare’s 
Lovers Labour's Lost, v. i, where the ba^ the a, e, /, o, «, and the 
horn, are alluded to by Moth. It is also described by Ben 
Jonson — 

*' The letters may be read, through the horn. 

That make the story perfect." 

HORNBY, SIR GEOFFREY THOMAS PHIPPS (1825-1895), 
British admiral of the fleet, son of Admiral Sir Phipps Hornby, 
the first cousin and brother-in-law of the 13th earl of Derby, 
by a daughter of Lieut. - Cieneral Burgoyne, commonly 
distinguished as Saratoga ” Burgoyne, was lx)m on the 20th 
of February 1825. At the age of twelve he was sent to sea in the 
flagship of Sir Robert Stopford, with whom he saw the capture 
of Acre in November 1840. lie afterwards served in the flagship 
of Rear-Admiral Josceline Percy at the Cape of Good Hope, 
was flag-lieutenant to his father in the Pacific, and came home 
as a commander. When the Derby ministry fell in December 

1852 young Hornby was promoted to be captain. Early in 

1853 he married, and as the Derby connexion put him out of 
favour with the Aberdeen ministry, and especially with Sir 
James Graham, the first lord of the Admiralty, he settled down 
m Sussex as manager t)f his father's property. He had no 
appointment in the navy till 1858, when he was sent out to 
(!hina to take amimand of the “ Tribune ” frigate and convey 
a body of marines to Vancouver Island, where the dispute with 
the United States about the island of San Juan was threatening 
to become very bitter. As senior naval officer there Hornby’s 
moderation, temper and tact did much to smooth over matters, 
and a temporary arrangement for joint occupation of the island 
was concluded. He afterwards commanded the “ Neptune ” 
in the Mediterranean under Sir William Fanshawe Martin, was 
flag-captain to Rear-Admiral Dacres in the Channel, was com- 
modore of the squadron on the west coast of Africa, and, being 
promoted to rear-admiral in January 1869, commanded the 
training squadron for a couple of years. He then commanded 
the Channel Fleet, and w^as for two years a junior lord of the 
Admiralty. It was early in 1877 that he went out as commander- 
in-chief in the ^hditerranean, where his skill in manceuvring 
the fleet, his power as a disciplinarian, and the tact and deter- 
mination with which he conducted the foreign relations at the 
time of the Russian advance on Constantinople, won for him 
the K.C.B. He returned home in 1880 with the cliaracter of 
being perhaps the most able commander on the active list of the 
navy. His later appointments w'ere to the Royal Naval College 
^ president, and afterwards to Portsmouth as commander- 
in-chief. On hauling down his flag he was appointed G.C.B., 
and in May 1888 was promoted to w admiral of the fleet. From 
1886 he was principal naval aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria, 
and in that capacity, and as an admiral of the fleet, was appointed 
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on the staff of the German emperor during his visits to England 
in 1889 and 1890. He died, after a short illness, on the 3rd of 
March 1895. By his wife, who predeceased him, he left several 
children, daughters and sons, one of whom, a major in the 
artillery, won the Victoria Cross in South Africa in 1900. 

His life was written by his daughter, Mrs Fred. Egerton (1896), 

HORNCASTLE, a market-town in the S. Lindsey or Horncastle 
parliamentary division of Lincolnshire, England, at the foot of a 
line of low hills called the Wolds, at the confluence of the Bain 
and Waring streams ; the terminus of a branch line of the Great 
Northern railway, 130 m. N. from London. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 4038. The church of St Mary is principally 
Decorated and Perpendicular, with some Early English remains 
and an embattled western tower. Queen Elizabe&’s grammar 
school was founded in 1562. Other buildings arc an exchange, 
a court-house and a dispensary founded in 1789. The prosperity 
of the town is chiefly dependent on agriculture and its well-known 
horse fairs. Brewing and malting are carried on, and there is 
some trade in coal and iron. 

Remains have been found here which may indicate the exist- 
ence of a Roman village. The manor of Horncastle (Homecastre) 
belonged to Queen Edith in Saxon times and was royal demesne 
in 1086 and the head of a lar^ soke. In the reign of Stephen 
it apparently belonged to Alice de Cundi, a partisan of the 
empress Maud, and passing to the crown on her death it was 
granted by Henry III. to Gerbald de Escald, from whom it 
descended to Ralph de Rhodes, who sold it to Walter Mauclerc, 
bishop of Carlisle in 1230. The see of Carlisle retained it till the 
reign of Edward VI. when it was granted to Edward, Lord Clinton, 
but was recovered in the following reign. In 1230 Henry III. 
directed the men of Horncastle to render a reasonable aid to 
the bishop, who obtained the right to try felons, hold a court 
leet and have free warren. An inquisition of 1275 shows that 
the bishop had then, besides the return of writs, the assize of 
bread and ale and waifs and strays in the soke. Horncastle was 
a centre of the Lincolnshire rebellion of 1536. Royalist troops 
occupied the town in 1643, pursued through its streets 

after the battle fought at Winceby. It was never a municipal 
or parliamentary borough, but during the middle ages it was 
frequently the residence of the bishops of Carlisle. Its prosperity 
has always depended largely on its fairs, the great horse fair 
described by George Borrow in Romany Rye being granted 
to the bishop in 1230 for the octave of St I-awrence, together 
with the fair on the feast of St Barnabas. The three other fairs 
are apparently of later date. 

See George Weir, Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the Town 
and Soke of Horncastle in the County of Lincoln and of Several Places 
adjacent (London, 1820). 

HORN DANCE, a medieval dance, still celebrated during the 
September “ wakes ” at Abbots Bromley, a village on the borders 
of Needwood Forest, Staffordshire. Six or seven men, each 
wearing a deer’s skull with antlers, dance through the streets, 
pursued by a comrade who bestrides a mimic horse, and whips 
the dancers to keep them on the move. The horn-dance usually 
takes place on the Monday after Wakes Sunday, which is the 
Sunday next after the 4th of September. Originally the dance 
took place on a Sunday. 

See Strand Magazine for November 1896 ; al.so Polk-lore, vol. vii. 
(1896), p. 381. 

HORNE, GEORGE (1730-1792), English divine, was born on 
the 1st of November 1730, at Otham near Maidstone, and 
received his education at Maidstone school and University 
College, Oxford. In 1749 he became a fellow of Magdalen, 
of which college he was elected president in 1768. As a preacher 
he early attained great popularity, and was, albeit unjustly, 
accused of Methodism. His reputation was helped by several 
clever if somewhat wrong-headed publications, including a 
satirical pamphlet entitled The Theology and Philosophy of 
Cicero's Somnium Scipionis (1751), a defence of the Hutchin- 
sonians in A Fair, Candid, and Impartial State of the Case 
between Sir Isaac Newton and Mr Hutchinson (1753), and critiques 
upon William Law (1758) and Benjamin Kennicott (1760). 
In 1771 he published his well-known Commentary on the Psalms, 
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a series of expositions based on the Messianic idea. In 1776 he 
was chosen vice-chancellor of his university ; in 1781 he was 
made dean of Canterbury, and in 1790 was raised to the see of 
Norwich. He died at Bath on the 17th of January 1792. 

His collected Works were published with a Memoir by William 
Jones in 1799- 

HORNE» RICHARD HENRY, or HENGIST (X803-1884), 
English poet and critic, was bom in London on New Year’s 
Day 1803. He was intended for the army, and entered at 
Sandhurst, but receiving no commission, he left his country 
and joined the Mexican navy. He served in the war against 
Spain, and underwent many adventures. Returning to England, 
he became a journalist, and in 1836-1837 edited The Monthly 
Repository, In r837 he published two tragedies, Cosmo de 
Medici and The Death of Marlowe, and in 1841 a History of 
Napoleon, The book, however, by which he lives is his epic of 
Orion, which appeared in 1843. It was published originally at 
a farthing, was widely read, and passed through many editions. 
Jn the next year he set forth a volume of critical essays called 
A Neio Spirit of the Age, in which he was assisted by Elizabeth 
Barrett (Mrs Browning), with whom, from 1839 to her marriage 
in 1846, he conducted a voluminous correspondence. In 1852 
he went to Australia in company with William Howitt, and 
did not return to England until 1869. He received a Civil List 
pension in 1874, and died at Margate on the 13th of March 1884. 
Horne possessed extraordinary versatility, but, except in the 
case of Orion y he never attained to a very high degree of distinc- 
tion. That poem, indeed, has much of the quality of fine jxietry ; 
it is earnest, vivid and alive with spirit. But Horne early 
drove his talent too hard, and continued to write when he had 
little left to say. In criticism he had insight and quickness. 
He was one of the first to appreciate Keats and Tennyson, and 
he gave valuable encouragement to Mrs Browning when she was 
still Miss Elizabeth Barrett. 

HORNE, THOMAS HARTWELL (1780-^1862), English theo- 
logian and bibliographer, was born in London on the 20th of 
October 1780, and was educated at Christ's Hospital, with 
S. T. Coleridge as an elder contemporary. On leaving school he 
became clerk to a barrister, but showed a keen taste for author- 
ship. As early as 1800 he published A Brief Viav of the Necessity 
and Truth of the Christian Ret)elation, which was followed by 
several minor works on very varied subjects. In 1814, having 
been appointed librarian of the Surrey Institution, he issued 
his Introduction to the Study of Bihliography. This was followed 
in 1818 by his long matured work, the Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, which rapidly attained popularity, 
and secured for its author widespread fame and an honorary M. A. 
degree from Aberdeen. In 1819 he received ordination from 
William Howley, bishop of London, and after holding two 
smaller livings was appointed rector of the united parishes 
of St Edmund the King and Martyr, and St Nicolas Aeons in 
London. On the breaking up of the Surrey Institution in 1823, 
he was appointed (1824) senior assistant librarian in the depart- 
ment of printed books in the British Museum. After the project 
of making a classified catalogue had been abandoned, he took 
part in the preparation of the alphabetical one, and his connexion 
with the museum continued until within a few months of his 
death on the 27th of January 1862. 

Horne's works exceed forty in number. The Introductioiiy edited 
by John Ayre and .S. P. Trcgelles, reached a 12th edition in 
but, owing to subsequent advances in biblical .scholarshij), it fell into 
disuse. 

HORNELL, a city of Steuben county. New York, U.S.A., 
on the Canisteo river, 90 m. S.E. of Buffalo. Pop. (1890) 10,996 ; 
(igoo) 11,918, of whom 1230 were foreign-bom; (1910, census) 
1 3,6 1 7 . Homell is served by the Eric and the Pittsburg, Shawmut 

Northern railways ; the latter connects at Wayland (20 m. 
distant by rail) with the Dclaw^are, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad. In the city are St Ann’s Academy, the St James 
Mercy Hospital, the Steuben Sanitarium, a public librar}’^, and 
a county court-house — terms of the county court being held here 
as well as in Bath (pop. in 1905, 3695), the county-seat, and in 
Corning. Hornell has extensive car shops of the Erie railroad, 
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and among its manufactures are silk goods (silk gloves being a 
specially imporUnt product), sash, doors and blinds, leather, 
furniture, shoes, white-goods, wire-fences, foundry and machine 
shop products, electric motors, and brick and tUe. The value 
of the factory product in 1905 was $3,162,677, an increase of 
30-1 % since 1900. The first settlement here was made in 1790, 
within the district of Erwin (then in Ontario county); after 
1796 it was a part of Canisteo township, and the settlement itself 
was known as Upper Canisteo until 1820, when a new township 
was formed and named Homellsville in honour of Judge George 
Hornell (d. 1813). The village of Homellsville was incorporated 
in 1852, and in 1888 was chartered as a city ; and by act of the 
state legislature the name was changed to Hornell in 1906. 

See G. H. McMastcr, History of the Settlement of Steuben County 
(Bath, New York, 1849). 

HORNEMANN9 FREDERICK (fl. 1796-1800), German traveller 
in Africa, was born at Hildesheim. He was a young man when, 
early in 1796, he offered his services to the African Association 
of London as an explorer in Africa. By the association he was 
sent to Gottingen University to study Arabic and otherwise 
prepare for an expedition into the unknown regions of North 
Africa from the cast. In September 1797 he arrived in Egypt, 
where he continued his studies. On the invasion of the country 
by the French he was confined in the citadel of Cairo, to preserve 
him from the fanaticism of the populace. Liberated by the 
French, he received the patronage of Bonaparte. On the 5th 
of September j 798 he joined a caravan returning to the Maghrib 
from Mecca, attaching himself to a party of Fezzan merchants 
who accompanied the pilgrims. As an avowed Christian would 
not have been permitted to join the caravan Hornemann iissumed 
the character of a young mameluke trading to Fezzan. He then 
spoke, but indifferently, both .^Vrabic and Turkish, and he was 
accompanied as servant and interpreter by Joseph Freudenburg, 
a German convert to Islam who had thrice made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Travelling by way of the oases of Siwa and Aujila, 
a black rocky desert” was traversed to Temi.ssa in Fezzan. 
Murzuk was reached on the i7tli of November 1798. Here 
Hornemann lived till June 1799, going thence to the cit)' of 
I'ripoli, whence in August of tlie same year he despatched his 
journals to London. He then returned to Murzuk. Nothing 
further is known with certainty concerning him or his companion. 
In Murzuk Hornemann had collected a great deal of trustworthy 
information concerning the peoples and countries of the western 
Sahara and central Sudan, and when he left Tripoli it was his 
intention to go direct to the Hausa country, which region he 
was the first European definitely to locate. “ If I do not perish 
in my undertaking,” he wrote in his journal, “ I hope in five 
years 1 shall be able to make the Society better acquainted with 
the people of whom I have given this short description.” The 
British consul at Tripoli heard from a source believed to be 
trustworthy that about June 1803 jusef (Ilornernann’s Muhom- 
medan name) was at ('asna, i,e, Katsena, in Northern Nigeria, 
“ in good health and highly respected as a marabout.” A report 
reached Murzuk in 1819 that the traveller had gone to ‘‘ Noofy ” 
(Nupe), and had died there. Hornemann was llie first European 
in modern times to traverse the north-eastern Sahara, and up to 
1910 no other explorer had followed his route across the Jebel-es- 
Suda from Aujila to Temissa. 

The original text of Honiemaim's journal which was written, in 
German, was printed at Weimar in 1801 ; an English translation, 
Travels from Cairo to Moxirzouh^ &c., w'ith maps and dissertations 
by Major James Rennell, appeared in London in 1802. A French 
translation of the English work, made by order of the First Consul, 
and augmented witli notes and a memoir on tlie Egyptian oases by 
L. Langles, was puldishcd in Paris in llic following year. The French 
version is the most valuable of the three. C^onsult also the Proceedings 
of the African Association (r8io), and the Geog. Jnl. Nov. 1906. 

HORNER, FRANCIS (1778-1817), British economist, was 
born at Edinburgh on the i2lh of August 1778. After passing 
through the usual courses at the high school and^ university 
of his native city, he devoted five years, the first two in England, 
to comprehensive but desultory study, and in 1800 was called 
to the Scottish bar. Desirous, however, of a wider sphere, 
Horner removed to London in 1802, and occupied the interval 
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that elapsed before hk admission to the English bar in 1807 
with researches in law, philosophy and politic^ economy. 
In February 1806 he became one of the commissioners for 
adjusting the claims against the nawab of Arcot, and in November 
entered parliament as member for St Ives. Next year he sat 
for Wendover, and in 1813 for St Mawes, in the patron^e 
of the marquis of Buckingham. In i8ii, when Lord Grenville 
was organizing a prospective ministry, Horner had the offer, 
which he refused, of a treasury secretaryship. He had resolved 
not to accept office till he could afford to live out of office ; and 
his professional income, on which he depended, was at no time 
proportionate to his abilities. His labours at last began to tell 
upon a constitution never robust, and in October i8i6 his 
physicians ordered him to Italy, where, however, he sank under 
his malady. He died at Pisa, on the 8th of February 1817. 
He was buried at leghorn, and a marble statue by Oiantrey 
was erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Without the advantages of rank, or wealth, or even of genius, 
Francis Horner rose to a high position of public influence and 
private esteem. His special field was political economy. Master 
of that subject, and exercising a sort of moral as well as intellectual 
influence over the House of Commons he, by his nervous and 
earnest rather than eloquent style of speaking, could fix its 
attention for hours on such dry topics as finance, and coinage, 
and currency. As chairman of the parliamentary committee 
for investigating the depreciation of bank-notes, for which he 
moved in i8to, he extended and confirmed his fame as a political 
economist by his share in the famous Btdlton Report. It was 
chiefly through his efforts that the paper-issue of the English 
banks was checked, and gold and silver reinstated in their true 
position as circulating media ; and his views on free trade and 
commerce have been generally accepted at their really high 
value. Horner was one of the promoters of the Edinburgh 
Revieto in 1802. His articles in the early numbers of that 
publication, chiefly on political economy, form his only literary 
legacy. 

See Memoirs and Correspondence of rrancis Horner y A/.P., x^ub- 
lialied by his brother (see below) in 18^3. Also the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews for tlie same year ; and Blackwood's MagasifWy 
vol. i. 

HORNER, LEONARD (1785-1864), Scottish geologist, brother 
of Francis Homer (above), was born in Edinburgh on the 17th 
of January 1 785. His father, John Horner, was a linen merchant 
in Edinburgh, and Leonard, the third and youngest son, entered 
the university of Edinburgh in 1799. There in the course of the 
next four years he studied chemistry and mineralogy, and 
gained a love of geology from Playfair’s Illustrations of the 
Huttonian Theory. At the age of nineteen he became a partner 
in a branch of his father’s business, and went to London, In 
1808 he joined the newly formed Geological Society and two 
years later was elected one of the secretaries. Throughout his 
long life he was ardently devoted to the welfare of the society ; 
he was elected president in 1846 and again in i860. In 1811 
he read his first paper “ On the Mineralogy of the Malvern Hills ” 
{Trans. Geol. Soc. vol. i.) and subsequently communicated other 
papers on the ** Brine-springs at Droitwich,” and the “ Geology 
of the S.W. part of Somersetshire.” He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1813. In 1815 he returned to Edinburgh to take personal 
superintendence of his business, and while there (1821) he was 
instrumental in founding tlie Edinburgh School of Arts for 
the instruction of mechanics, and he was one of the founders 
of the Edinburgh Academy. In 1827 he was invited to London 
to become warden of the London University, an office which he 
held for four years ; he Uien resided at Bonn for two years and 
pursued the study of mincrab and rocks, communicating to the 
Geological Society on hb return a paper on the ‘‘ Geology of the 
Environs of Bonn,” and another “ On the Quantity of ^lid 
Matter suspended in the Water of the Rhine.” In 1833 he was 
appointed one of the commissioners to inquire into the employ- 
ment of children in the factories of Great Britain, and he was 
subsequently selected a$ one of the inspectors. In later years 
he devoted much attention to the geological history of the 
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alluvial lands of Egypt ; and in 1843 he pubUshed hb Ldfe oi 
hb brother Francis. He died in London on the 5th pf March 
1864. 

See Memoir of Leonard Horner, by Katherine M. Lyell (1890) 
(privately printed). 

HORNES, MORITZ (1815-1868), Austrian palaeontologbt, 
was bom in Vienna on the 14th of Jufy 1815. Pte was ediK^d 
in the university and graduated Ph.D. He then became assbtant 
in the Vienna mineralogical museum. He was distinguished 
for hb researches on the Tertiary mollusca of the Vienna Basin, 
and on the Triassk mollusca of Alpine regions. Most of hb 
memoirs were publbhed in the Jakrhuch derK.K. geol. Reichsan- 
stall. In 1864 he introduced the term Neogene to include 
Miocene and Pliocene, as these formations are not always to 
be clearly separated: the fauna of the lower division being 
subtropical and gradually giving place in the upper division to 
Mediterranean forms. He died in Vienna on the 4th of November 
i868. His son Dr Rudolf Hornes (b. 1850), professor of geolog>^ 
and palaeontology in the university of Graz, has also carried on 
researches among the Tertiary mollusca, and is author of Elemente 
der Falaeonlologie (1884). 

H0RNFEI5 (a German word meaning homstone), the group 
designation for a series of rocks which have been baked and 
indurated by the heat of intrusive granitic masses and have 
been rendered massive, bard, splintery, and in some cases 
exceedingly tough and durable. Most hornfelses are fine-grained, 
and while the original rocks (such as sandstone, shale and slate, 
limestone and diabase) may have been more or less fissile owing 
to the presence of bedding or cleavage planes, this structure is 
effaced or rendered inoperative in the hornfels. Though they 
may show banding, due to bedding, &c., they break across this 
as readily as along it ; in fact they tend to separate into cubical 
fragments ratlier than into thin plates. The commonest hornfelses 
(the ” biotite hornfelses ”) are dark-brown to black with a 
somewhat velvety lustre owing to the abundance of small crystals 
of shining black mica. I'he “ lime hornfelses ” are often white, 
yellow, pale-green, brown and other colours. (}reen and dark- 
green are the prevalent tints of the hornfelses produced by the 
alteration of igneous rocks. Although for the most part the 
constituent grains arc too small to be determined by the unaided 
eye, there are often larger crystals of garnet or andalusite 
scattered through the fine matrix, and these may become very 
prominent on the weathered faces of the rock. 

The structure of the hornfelses is very characteristic. Very 
rarely do any of the minerals show crystalline form, but the 
small grains fit closely together like the fragments of a mosaic ; 
they are usually of nearly equal dimensions and from the resem- 
blance to rough pavement work this has been called pflasler 
structure or pavement structure. Each mineral may also 
enclose particles of the others ; in the quartz, for example, 
small cr>^stals of graphite, biotite, iron oxides, sillimanite or 
felspar may appear in great numl)ers. Often the whole of the 
grains are rendered semi-opaque in this way. The minutest 
crystals may show traces of crystalline outlines; undoubtedly 
they are of new formation and have originated in situ. This 
leads us to believe that the whole rock has been recrystallized 
at a high temperature and in tlie solid state, so that there was 
little freedom for the mineral molecules to build up well- 
individualized crystals. The regeneration of the rock has been 
sufficient to efface most of the original structures and to replace 
the former minerals more or less completely by new ones. But 
crystallization has been hampered by the solid condition of the 
mass and the new minerals are formless and have been unable 
to reject impurities, but have grown around them. 

Slates, shales and clays yield biotite hornfelses in which 
the most conspicuous mineral is black mica, in small scales which 
under the microscope are transp^ent and have a dark reddish- 
brown colour and strong dichroism. There is also quartz, and 
often a considerable amount of felspar, while graphite, tourmaline 
and iron oxides frequently occur in lesser quantity. In these 
biotite hornfelses the minerals, which consist of aluminium 
silicates, are commonly found ; they are usually andalusite and 
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sillimanite^ but kyanite appears also in homfelses, especially in 
those which have a schistose character. The andalusite may be 
pink and is then often pleochroic in thin sections, or it may 
be white with the cross-shaped dark enclosures of the matrix 
which are characteristic of chiastolite. Sillimanite usually forms 
exceedingly minute needles embedded in quartz. In the rocks 
of tliis group cordicrite also occurs, not rarely, and may have 
the outlines of imperfect hexagonal prisms which are divided 
up into six sectors when seen in polarized light. In biotite 
homfelses a faint striping may indicate the original bedding 
of the unaltered rock and corresponds to small changes in the 
nature of the sediment deposited. More commonly there is a 
distinct spotting, visible on the surfaces of the hand specimens. 
The spots are round or elliptical, and may be paler or darker 
than the rest of the rock. In some cases they are rich in graphite 
or carbonaceous matters ; in others they are full of brown mica ; 
some spots consist of rather coarser grains of quartz than occur 
in the matrix. The frequency with which this feature reappears 
in the less altered slates and homfelses is rather remarkable, 
especially as it seems certain that the spots are not always of 
the same nature or origin. “ Tourmaline homfelses ’’ arc found 
sometimes near the margins of tourmaline granites ; they are 
black with small needles of schorl which under the microscope 
are dark brown and richly pleochroic. As the tourmaline con- 
tains boron there must have been some permeation of vapours 
from the granite into the sediments. Rocks of this group are 
often seen in the Cornish tin-mining districts, especially near 
the lodes. 

A second great group of homfelses arc the calc-silicatc-horn- 
fclses which arise from the thermal alteration of impure lime- 
stones. The purer beds rt*cr}\slallizc as marbles, but where there 
has been originally an admixture of sand or clay lime-bearing 
silicates are formed, such as diopside, epidote, garnet, sphene, 
vesuvianitc, scapolitc ; with these phlogopite, various felspars, 
pyrites, quartz and actinolite often occur. These rocks are fine- 
grained, and though often banded arc tough and much harder 
than the original limestones. They are excessively variable 
in their mineralogical compositicni, and very often alternate 
in thin seams with biotite hornfels and indurated quartzites. 
When perfused with boric and fluoric vapours from the granite 
they may contain much axinitc, fluorite and datolite, but the 
aluminous silicates (andalusite, &c.) are absent from these rocks. 

From diabases, basalts, andesites and oilier igneous rocks 
a third type of hornfels is produced. They consist es.senlially 
of felspar with hornblende (generally of brown colour) and 
pale pyroxene. Sphene, biotite and iron oxides are the other 
common constituents, but these rocks show much variety of 
composition and stnicture. Where the original mass was decom- 
posed and contained calcite, zeolites, chlorite and other secondar>^ 
minerals either in veins or in cavities, there are usually rounded 
areas or irregular streaks containing a suite of new minerals, 
which may resemble those of the calc silicate homfelses above 
described. The original porphyritic, fluidal, vesicular or frag- 
mental structures of the igneous rock are clearly visilile in the 
less advanced stages of homfelsing, but become less evident 
as the alteration progresses. 

In some districts hornfelsed rocks occur which have acquired 
a schistose structure through shearing, and these form transitions 
to schists and gneisses which contain the same minerals as the 
homfelses, but have a schistose instead of a hornfels structure. 
Among these may be mentioned cordierite and sillimanite 
gneisses, andalusite and kyanite mica schists, and those schi.stose 
calc silicate rocks which are known as cipolins. Tliat these are 
sediments which have undergone thermal alteration is generally 
admitted, but the exact conditions under which they were formed 
is not always clear. The essential features of homfelsing are 
ascribed to the action of heat, pressure and permeating vapours, 
regenerating a rock mass without the production of fusion (at 
least on a large scale). It has l>een argued, however, that often 
there is extensive chemical change owing to the introduction 
of matter from the granite into the rocks surrounding it. The 
formation of new felspar in the homfelses is pointed out as 
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evidence of this. While this felspathization ” may have occurred 
in a few localities, it seems conspicuously absent from others. 
Most authorities at the present time regard the changes as being 
purely of a physi cal a nd not of a chemical nature, {j. s. F. 

HORNIKQ 9 USTTjsBS 0F> a term in Scots law. Originally 
in Scotland imprisonment for debt was enforceable only in 
certain cases, but a custom gradually grew up of taking the 
debtor’s oath to pay. If the debtor broke his oath, he became 
liable to tJie discipline of the Church. The civil power, further, 
stepped in to aid the ecclesiastical, and denounced him as a 
rebel, imprisomng his person and confiscating his go^s. The 
method declaring a person a rebel was by giving three blasts 
on a horn and publicly proclaiming the fact ; hence the expres- 
sion, put to the horn.” llie su^equent process, the warrant 
directing a messenger-at-arms to charge the debtor to pay or 
perform in terms of the letters, was called “ letters of horning.” 
This system of execution was simplified by an act of 1837 
(Personal Diligence Act), and execution is now usually by 
diligence (see Execution). 

HORNPIPE, originally the name of an instrument no longer 
in existence, and now tlie name of an English national dance. 
The sailors’ hornpipe, although the most common, is by no 
means the only form of the dance, for there is a pretty tune 
known as the “ College Hornpipe,” and other specimens of a 
similar kind might be cited. The composition of hornpipes 
flourished chiefly in the i8th century, and even Handel did not 
disdain to use the cliaracteristic rhythm. The hornpipe may 
be written in \\ or in common time, and is always of a lively 
nature. 

HORNSEY, a municipal borough in the Hornsey parliamentar>' 
division of Middlesex, England, suburban to London, 6 m. N. 
of St Paul’s Cathedral, on the Great Northern railway. Pop. 
(1891) 44,523; (1901) 72,056. It is chiefly occupied by small 
residences of the working classes. The manor, called in the 
13th century Harin^ee (a name which sundves as Harringay), 
belonged from an early date to the see of I-^ndon, the bishops 
having a seat here. In 1387 the duke of Gloucester, uncle of 
Richard II., assembled in Hornsey Park the forces by the 
display of which he compelled the king to dismiss his minister 
de la Pole, carl of Suflolk ; and in 1 483 the park was the scene of 
the ceremonious reception of Edward V., under the charge of 
Richard, duke of (floucester, by Edmund Sliaw, lord mayor of 
London. The parish church of St Mary, Hornsey, retains its 
Perpendicular tower {c. 1500) and a number of interesting 
monuments. Finsbury Park, of 120 acres, and other smaller 
public grounds, are within the borough. Hornsey was incorpor- 
ated in 1903 under a mayor, 10 aldermen and 30 councillors. 
Area, 2875 acres. 

HOROWITZ, ISAIAH {c, 1555 -t. 1630), Jewish rabbi and 
mystic, was bom at Prague, and died at Safed, then the home 
of Jewish Kabbala. His largest work is called Shelak (abbrevi- 
ated from the initials of the full title Sketie lukoih ha-beril, 
“ Two Tables of the Covenant ”). This is a compilation of 
ritual, ethics and mysticism, and Imd a profound influence 
on Jewish life. It has been often reprinted, especially in an 
abbreviated form. 

For an account of tlic Jewish mystics at Safed see S. Schccter, 
Studies in Judaism, series ii. (1908). 

HORREUM, the Latin word for a magazine or storehouse for 
the storage of grain and other produce of the earth, and occasion- 
ally for that of agricultural implements. The storehouses of 
Rome were of the most extensive character, there being no 
fewer than 290 public horrea at the time of Constantine. They 
were used for the storage of food and mcrcliandize of all kinds, 
being part of the great Roman system of providing food for the 
population, and they were supplied constantly with corn and 
other provisions from Africa, Spain and elsewhere. 

HORROCKS, JEREMIAH (1619-1641), English astronomer, 
was born in 1619 at Toxteth Park, near Liverpool. His family 
was poor, and the register of Emmanuel College, C.ambridge, 
testifies to his entry as sizar on the i8th of May 1632. Isolated 
in his scientific tastes, and painfully straitened in means, he 
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pursued amid innumerable difficulties his purpose of self-educa- 
tion. His university career lasted three years^ and on its 
termination he became a tutor at Toxteth^ devoting to astrono- 
mical observations his brief intervals of leisure. In 1636 he met 
with a congenial spirit in William Crabtree, a draper of Broughton, 
near Manchester ; and encouraged by his advice he exchanged 
the guidance of Philipp von Ltmsberg, a pretentious but in- 
accurate Belgian astronomer, for that of Kepler. He now set 
himself to the revision of the Rudolphine Tables (published by 
Kepler in 1627), and in the progress of his task became convinced 
that a transit of Venus overlooked by Kepler would nevertheless 
occur on the 24th of November (O.S.) 1639. He was at this time 
curate of Hoole, near Preston, having recently taken orders 
in the Church of England, although, according to the received 
accounts, he had not attained the canonical age. The 24th 
of November falling on a Sunday, his clerical duties threatened 
fatally to clash with his astronomical observations ; he was, 
however, released just in time to witness the punctual verification 
of his forecast, and carefully noted the progress of the phenomenon 
during half an hour before sunset (3.15 to 3.45)- This transit of 
Venus is remarkable as the first ever otwerved, that of 1631 
predicted by Kepler having been invisible in western Europe. 
Notwithstanding the rude character of the apparatus at his 
disposal, Horrocks was enabled by his observation of it to 
introduce some important corrections into the elements of the 
planet’s orbit, and to reduce to its exact value the received 
estimate of its apparent diameter. 

After a year spent at Hoole, he returned to Toxteth, and 
there, on the eve of a long-promised visit to his friend Crabtree, 
he died, on the 3rd of January 1641, when only in his twenty- 
second year. To the inventive activity of the discoverer he had 
already united the patient skill of the observer and the practical 
sagacity of the experimentalist. Before he was twenty he had 
afforded a specimen of his powers by an important contribution 
to the lunar theory. He first brought the revolutions of our 
satellite within the domain of Kepler’s laws, pointing out that 
her apparent irregularities could be completely accounted for 
by supposing her to move in an ellipse with a variable eccen- 
tricity and directly rotatory major axis, of which the earth 
occupied one focus. These precise conditions were afterwards 
demonstrated by Newton to follow necessarily from the law 
of gravitation. 

in his speculations as to the physical cause of the celestial 
motions, his mind, though not wholly emancipated from the 
tyranny of gratuitous assumptions, was working steadily towards 
the light. He clearly perceived the significant analogy between 
terrestrial gravity and the force exerted in the solar system, and 
by the ingenious device of a circular pendulum illustrated the 
composite character of the planetary movements. He also 
reduced the solar parallax to 14'’ (less than a quarter of Kepler’s 
estimate), corrected the sun’s semi-diameter to 15' 45", recom- 
mended decimal notation, and was the first to make tidal 
observations. 

Only a remnant of the papers left by Horrocks was preserved by 
the care of William Crabtree. After his death (which occurred soon 
after that <^f his friend) these were purcliased by Dr Worthington, 
of Cambridge ; and from his hands the treatise Venus in sole visa 
passed into those of Hevolius, and was published by him in 1662 
with his own observations on a transit of Mercury. The remaining 
fragments were, under the directions of the Royail Society, reduced 
by Dr Wallis to a compact form, witli the heading Astronomia 
Kepleriana defensa et promota, and published with numerous extracts 
from the letters of Horrocks to Crabtree, and a sketch of the author’s 
life, in a volume entitled Jeremiae Honoccii opera posthuma (London, 
1672). A memoir of his life by the Rev. Arundel! Blount Whatton, 
prefixed to a translation of the Venus in sole visa, appeared at London 
in 1859. 

For additional particulars, see J. E. Bailey’s Palatine Note-Book, 
ii. 253, iii. 17; Bailey’s ‘‘Writings of Horrocks and Crabtree” 
(from Notes and Queries, Dec. 2, 1882) ; Notes and Queries, 
3rd scries, vol. v., 5th series, vols. ii., iv. ; Martin’s Biographia 
philosophica, p. 271 (1762) : R. Brickel, Transits of Venus, rdjT- 
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HORROCKS, JOHN (1768-1804), British cotton manufacturer, 
was bom at Edgeworth, near Bolton, in 1768. His father was 
the owner of a small quarry, and John Horrocks spent his 
early days in dressing and polishing millstones. The Lancashire 
cotton industry was then in its infancy, but Horrocks was 
greatly impressed with its future possibilities, and he managed 
to obtain a few spinning-frames which he erected in a comer 
of his father’s offices. For a time he combined cotton-spinning 
on a very small scale with stone-working, but finally devoted 
himself entirely to cotton-spinning, working the frames with his 
own hands, and travelling through the Lancashire manufactur- 
ing districts to sell the yarn. His goods obtained a reputation 
for quality, and his customers increased so rapidly that in 1791 
he removed to Preston, where he began to manufacture cotton 
shirtings and long-cloths in addition to spinning the cotton yarn. 
By taking full advantage of the machinery invented for manu- 
facturing textiles, and by rigidly maintaining the quality of his 
goods, Horrocks rapidly developed his business, and with the 
aid of the capital of a local banker, whom he took into partnership, 
erected within a year of his arrival in Preston his first large mill, 
securing shortly afterwards from the East India Company a 
monopoly of the manufacture of cottons and muslins for the 
Indian market. The demand for Horrocks’s goods continued to 
increase, and to cope with the additional work he took first 
an elder brother and in i8oi a Mr Whitehead and a Mr Miller 
into partnership, the title of the firm being altered to Horrockses, 
Miller & Co. In 1802 he entered parliament as tory member 
for Preston. He died in London in 1804 of brain-fever resulting 
from over- work. 

HORSE (a word common to Teutonic languages in such forms 
as hors, hros, ros ; cf. the Gcr. ross), a name properly restricted 
to the domesticated horse {Equtts caballus) and its wild or half- 
wild representatives, but in a zoological sense used as a general 
term for all the members of the family Equidae. 

Species 

The distinctive characteristics of the family, and its position 
in the zoological system, are given in the articles Equidae and 
Perissodactyla. Here attention is concentrated on the lead- 
ing features of the horse as contrasted witli the other members 
of the same family, and subsequently on the anatomical structure 
of the former animal. The evolution of the existing representa- 
tives of the family from primitive extinct animals is summarized 
in the article Equidae. 

Horse, Wild Horse, Pony. — The horse {Equus caballus) is 
distinguished from the others by the long hairs of the tail being 
more abundant and growing quite or nearly from the base as 
well as the end and sides, and also by possessing a small bare 
callosity on the inner side of the hind leg, just blow the “ hock ” 
or heel joint, in addition to the one on the inner side of the 
fore-arm above the carpus or “ knee,” common to all the genus. 
The mane is also longer and more flowing, and the ears arc shorter, 
the limbs longer, and the head smaller. 

Though existing horses are usually not marked in any definite 
manner, or only irregularly dappled, or spotted with light 
surrounded by a darker ring, many examples arc met with 
showing a dark median dorsal streak like that found in all the 
other members of the genus, and even with dark stripes on the 
shoulders and legs. 

Two distinct types of horse, in many instances largely modified 
by interbreeding, appear to exist, (i) The northern, or dun type, 
represented by the dun ponies of Norway {Equus caballus 
iypicus), the closely allied Celtic pony {E. c. ceUicus) of Iceland, the 
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Hebrides, &:c., and the wild pony of Mongolia {E, c, przeivalskti), 
with which the now extinct tarpan of the Russian steppes 
appears to have been identical. The prevalent colour is yellow- 
dun, with dark brown or black mane, tail and legs ; in the wild 
forms the muzzle is often white and the root of the tail short- 
haired ; while the head is relatively large and heavy. No 
depression exists in the skull in front of the eye. Most of the 
ordinary horses of N.W. Europe are descended from the dun 
type, with more or less admixture of Barb blood. (2) The 
southern, or Barb type, represented by Barbs, Arabs, thorough- 
breds, &c. (E, c. asiaUcus or libycus), in which the typical colour 
is bay with black “ points ’’ and often a white star on the forehead, 
and the mane and tail are long and full. The skull generally 
shows a slight depression in front of the socket of the eye, which, 
although now serving as the attachment for the muscle running 
to the nostril, may represent the face-gland of the extinct 
Hipparion, Many of the dark-coloured horses of Europe have 
Barb or Arab blood in their veins, this being markedly the case 
with the Old English black or Shire horse, the skull of which 
shows a distinct depression in front of the eye-socket. This 
depression is still more marked in the extinct Indian E. sivalensis, 
which may have been the ancestral form. 

In Europe wild horses were abundant in the prehistoric 
Neolithic or polished-stone period. Judging from the quantity 
of their remains found associated with those of the men of tliat 
time, the chase of these animals must have been among man’s 
chief occupations, and horses must have furnished him with 
one of his most important food-supplies. The characters of the 
bones preserved, and certain rude but graphic representations 
carved on bones or reindeers’ antlers, enable us to know that 
they were rather small in size and heavy in build, with large 
heads and rough shaggy manes and tails, much like, in fact, the 
recently extinct tarpans or wild horses of the steppes of the 
south of Russia, and the still-surviving Mongolian wild pony 
or “ Przewalski’s horse.” These horses were domesticated 
by the inhabitants of Europe before the dawn of history. Horses 
arc now diffused by the agency of man throughout almost the 
whole of the inhabited parts of the globe, and the great modifica- 
tions they have undergone in consequence of domestication, 
(Tossing, and selective breeding are well exemplified by comparing 
such extreme forms as the Shetland pony, dwarfed by uncongcniid 
climate, the thoroughbred racer, and the London dray-horse. 
In Australia, as in America, horses imported by European 
settlers have escaped into unreclaimed lands and multiplied 
to a prodigious extent, roaming in vast herds over the wide 
and uncultivated plains. 

Ass, Zebra, Quagga, — The next group is formed by the Asiatic 
wild asses, or kiangs and onagers, as they might well be called, 
in order to distinguish them from the wild asses of Africa. These 
asses have moderate ears, the tail rather long, and the back-stripe 
dark brown and running from head to tail. On the neck and 
withers this stripe is formed by the mane. There are two 
species of Asiatic wild ass, with several varieties. The first and 
largest has two races, the chigetai (Equus hemionus) of Mongolia, 
and the kiang {E. h. kiang) of Tibet, which is a redder animal. 
'Fhe onager {E. onager), of which there are several races, is 
smaller, with a broader dorsal stripe, bordered with white ; 
the colour varying from sandy to greyish. This species ranges 
from Baluchistan and N.W. India to I’ersia, Syria and Arabia. 
These asses inhabit desert plains or open table-land ; the kiang 
dwelling at elevations of about 14,000 ft. They are generally 
found in herds of from twenty to forty, although occasionally 
in larger numbers. All are fleet, and traverse rough ground 
with speed. On the lowlands they feed on dry grasses, and in 
Tibet on small woody plants. In India and Persia they arc 
difficult to approach, although tliis is not the case in Tibet. 
Their sandy or chestnut colouring assimilates them to the hor.se, 
and separates them widely from the African wild asses, which 
arc grey. The kiang has also larger and more horse-like hoofs, 
and the tail is haired higher up, thus approximating to Equus 
cabaUus przewalskii. 

Among the striped species, or zebras and quaggas of Africa, 


the Iwge Grevy's zebra {Equus grevyi) of Somaliland and 
Abyssinia stands apart from the rest by the number and narrow- 
ness of its stripes, which have an altogether peculiar arrangement 
on the hind-quarters, the small size of the callosities on the 
fore-legs, the mane extending on to the withers and enormous 
rounded ears, thickly haired internally. The large size of the 
ears and the narrow stripes are in some degree at any rate 
adaptations to a life on scrub-clad plains. 

Next comes the closely allied species with small pointed ears, 
of which the true quagga (E. quagga) of South Africa is now 
extinct. This animal has the dark stripes limited to the head, 
neck and shoulders, upon a brown ground. In the typical 
form, now also extinct, of the bonte-quagga, dauw, or Burchell’s 
zebra {E. burchelli), the ground-colour is white, and the stripes 
cover the body and upper part of the limbs. This was the 
commonest species in the great plains of South Africa, where 
it roamed in large herds, often in company wuth the f|uagga and 
numerous antelopes. The species ranges from the Orange river 
to the confines of Abyssinia, but its more northern representatives 
show a gradual increase in the striping of the legs, culminating 
in the north-east African E. burchelli granti, in which the stripes 
extend to the hoofs. The markings, too, are alternately black 
and white, in place of brown and creamy, with intermediate 
“ shadow stripes,” as in the southern races. 

Lastly, there is the true or mountain zebra (E. zebra), typically 
from the mountain ranges of Cape Colony, where it is now 
.specially protected, but represented by E. zebra penriai in 
south-west Africa. In its relatively long ears and general build 
it approaches the African wild asses, from which it chiefly diff(‘rs 
by the striping (which is markedly different from that of the 
quagga-group) and the reversiil of the direction of the hairs along 
the spine. 

The African wild ass (E. asinus) is the parent of the domesti- 
cated breed, and is a long-eared grey animal, with no forelock, 
and either a shoulder-stripe or dark barrings on the legs. There 
are two races, of which the Nubian E. a. africanus is the .smaller, 
and has a continuous dorsal stripe and a shoulder-stripe but no 
bars on the legs. The Somali race {K. a. somalicnsis), on the other 
hand, is a larger and greyer animal, with an interrupted dorsal 
and no shoulder-stripe, but distinct leg-barrings. 

Hybrids. — There are thus eight modifications of the horse-lype 
at present existing, sufficiently distinct to be reckoned as species 
by most zoologists, and easily recognizable by their external 
characters. They are, however, all so closely allied that each 
will, at least in a state of domestication or aiptivity, breed witli 
any of the others. Cases of fertile union are recorded between 
the horse and the (juagga, the horse and the bonte-quagga or 
Burchell’s zebra, the horse and the onager and kiang or Asiatic 
wdld asses, the common ass and the zebra, the ass and Injiite- 
cfuagga, the ass and the onager, the onager and the zebra, and 
the onager and the bonte-quagga. The two species which are 
farthest removed in structure, the horse and the ass, produce, as 
is well known, hybrids or mules, which in certain qualities useful 
to man excel both their progenitors, and in some countries and 
for certain kinds of work are in greater requisition than either. 
Although occasional more or less doubtful instances have been 
recorded of female mules breeding with the males of one or other 
of the pure .species, it is more than doubtful if any case has 
occurred of their breeding inter se, although the opportunities 
of doing so must have been great, as mules have been reared in 
immense numbers for at least several thousands of years. We 
may therefore consider it settled that the different .spcci(?s of the 
group are now in that degree of physiological differentiation 
which enables them to produce offspring with each other, but 
does not permit of the progeny continuing the race, at all events 
unless reinforced by the aid of one of the pure forms. 

The several members of the group show mental differences 
quite as striking as those exhibited by their external form, and 
more than perhaps might be expected from the similarity of their 
brains. The patience of the ass, the high spirit of the horse, 
the obstinacy of the mule, have long been proverbial. It is very 
remarkable that, out of so many species, two only should have 
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s^wn any aptitude for domestication^ and that these shooW 
have been from time immemorial the universal and usef^ 
companions and servants of man, while all the ot^rs remain in 
their native freedom to this day. It is, however, stilj; a question 
whetlier this really arises from a different mental constitutipn 
causing a natural capacity for entering into relations wijtji man, 
or whether it may not be owing to their having been brought 
gradually into this condition by long-continued and persevering 
efforts when the need of their services was felt. It is pxjssiblc 
that one reason wJiy inost of the attempts to add new species 
to the list of our domestip anintals in modem times have ended in 
faihire is that it does not answer to do so in ca.ses in which existing 
species supply all the principal purposes to which the new ones 
might l)e put. It can hardly be expected that zebras and l)onte* 
quaggas fresh from their native mountains and plains can he 
brought into competition as beasts of burden and draught with 
horses and asses, whose useful qualities have Ijcen augmented 
by the training of thousands of generations of progenitors. 

Not infrequently iastances occur of domestic horses being 
produced with a small additional toe with complete hoof, usually 
on the inside of the principal toe, and, tliougli far more rarely, 
three or more toes may be present. These malformations are 
often cited as instances of reversion to the condition of some of 
the earlier forms of equine animals previously mentioned. In 
some instances, however, the feet of such polydactyle horses 
bear little resemblance to those of the extinct Hipparimt or 
Anchithcrium^ but look rather as if due to that tendency to 
reduplication of parts which occurs so frequently as a monstrous 
condition, especially among domesticated animals, a^d which, 
whatever its origin, certainly cannot in many instances, as the 
cases of entire lunbs superackled, or of six digits in man, be 
attributed to reversion. 

Anatom V 

The anatomical structure of the horse haji been described 
in detail in several works mentioned in the bibliography at the 
end of this section, tliough these have generally been written 
from the point of view of the veterinarian rather than of the 
comparative anatomist. The limits of the present article 
will only admit of the most salient points being indicated, 
particularly those in which tlve horse differs from other Ungulata. 
Unless otherwise specified, it must be understood that all that 
is stated here, altliough mostly derived from observ^ation upon 
the horse, applies equally well to the other existing members 
of the group. 

Skeleton. The slvull as a whole is greatly elongated, chiefly in 
conse(jiience of the immemse size of the face as compared with tlie 
hinder or true cranial portion. The basal line of the cranium from 
the lower border of the foramen magnum to the incisor border of the 
palate is nearly straight. The orbit, of nearly circular form, though 
small in proportion to the size of the whole skull, is distinctly marked, 
being completely surrounded by a strong ring of lK)nc with prominent 
edges. Behind it, and freely communicating witJi it bcneatli tlic 
oss(H>us bridge (the post-orbilaJ process of the frontal) forming the 
l^undary between them, is the small ti;mporal fossa occupying the 
wlu)lc of the side of tlic cranium pro])er, and in front is the great 
flattened expanse of the "cheek,*' formed chiefly by the maxilla, giving 
support to tlie long row of cheek-teeth, and having a prominent ridge 
running forward from l>elow the orbit for the attachment of tlie 
masseter muscle. The lachrymal occMpies.a considerable space on tlie 
Hat surface of the cheek in front of the orbit, and !k*1ow it the jugal 
docs the same. The latter sends a horizontal or slightly ascending 
process backwards beloiv the orbit to join the under surface of the 
zygomatic process of the arfuamosai, which is remarkably largo, and 
instead of endmg ^ usual bcliind the orbit, runs forwards to join 
the greatly developed postrorbital. process of the frontal, and even 
forms part 0 f the posterior and inferior boundaiy^ of the orbit, an 
arrangement not met with in. other mammals. Tlio closure of the 
orbit l^bind distinguishes the skull of the horse from' that of its alUes 
the rhinoceros and ta,pir, and also from all of toe porissodactyles of 
tlie Kocene period. In front pf the brain cavity, toe great tubular 
nasal cavities are provided with welhdevelopcd turbinal bones, and 
arc roofed over by Urge nasals, broad lieliind, and ending in front 
in a narrow, dccuived point. The opening of the antorior nostril^ 
is prolpvgod, backwards on each side of the face between the nasals 
and tm? elongated slender premaxillac. The latter expand in front, 
and are curved downwards to form the semicircular alveolar border 
which supports the lapgc incisor teeth. The p^ate is narrow in the 
interval b^een tlie incisor and molar teeth, in which are situated 


ijhc large anterior palatine foramina. Between thp molar teeto it is 
broader, and it ends posteriorly in a rounded excavated border 
opposite the hinder border of the penultimate molar tooth. It is 
mainly formed by the maxillae, as the palatines are very narrow. 
The pterygoids are delicate slender slips of bone attached to the 
liinder border of the palatines, and supported externally by, aiid 
generally welded with, the rough pterygoid plates of the aUsphenoid, 
with no pterygoid fossa between. They slope obliquely forwards, and 
end in curved, compressed, hamular processes. There is a distinct 
alispiionoid canal for the passage of the internal maxillary artery. 
'i‘he l)ase of the cranium is long and narrow ; the ahsphenoid is very 
obliquely perforated by the foramen rotund um, but the foramen 
ovale is confluent with tlio large foramen laccnim medium behind. 
The glenoid surface for the articulation of the mandible is greatly 
extended transversely, concave b’om side to side, convex from 
before backwards in front, and hollow beliind, and is bounded 
|>osleriorly at its inner part by a prominent poslrglenoid process. 
The squamosal enters considerably into the formation of the temporal 
fossa, and, be.sides sending the zygomatic process forwards, it sends 
down behind the meatus auditorius a post-tymjianic process wliich 
aids to hold in place the otherwise loose tympano-pcriotic bone. 
Behind this the cxoccipital gives off a long paroccipital process. 





Fig, 1. — Side view of Skull of Horse, with the bone removed 
so as to expose the whole of the teeth. 


PMx, Preniaxilla. 

Mx, Maxilla. 

Na, Nasiil hone. 

Mo, Jugal or malar Ixjne. 

L, Lncrymal bone. 

Fr, Frontal bont^ 

Sq, Sqi]aino.sal bone. 

Pa, l*arietal bone. 
oc. Occipital condyle. 
pp, I’aroccipital process. 
i', 1^, and The tlireeincisor teeth. 


f , The canine tooth. 

pw\ The situation of the rudi- 
mentary first j^rcmolar, 
which has been lost in 
the low(?r, but is present 
in the upper jaw. 
pm^, pnv\ and Tlie three 

fully developed pre- 
molar teeth. 

wd, m’-*, and ni'\ The three true 
molar teetli. 


The periotic and tympanic are welded together, but not with the 
^uamosal. The former has a wide but shallow floccular fossa on 
its inner side, and sends backwards a considerable “ pars mastoidca," 
which appears on the outer surface of the skull Ixitween the povst- 
t}'mpanic proce.ss of the squamosal and tlie exoccipital. The 
tympanic forms a tubular meatus auditorius externus directed out- 
wards and slightly backwards. It is not dilated into a distinct bulla, 
but ends in front in a pointed rod-like process. It completely 
embraces toe truncated cylindrical tympaiiohyal, which is of great 
size, corresponding with the large development of the whole anterior 
arch of the hyoid. T*his consists mainly of a long and compressed 
atylohyal, expanded at the upper end, where it sends off a triangular 
jmstenor process. The basi-byal is remarkable for the long, median, 
pointed, compressed " glossohyal " process, which it sends forward 
from its anterior Ixirder into the base of the tongue. A similar but 
lft.ss developed process is found in the rhinoceros and tapir. The 
lower jaw is large, especially the region of toe angle, which is ex- 
panded cUid flattened, giving great surface for the attachment of 
toe masseter muscle. The condyle is greatly elevated above the 
alveolar border ; its articular surface is very wide transversely, and 
narrow and convex from before backwards. The coronoid process 
is slender, straight, and inclined backwards. The horizontal ramus, 
long, straight, and compressed^ gradually narrows towards the sym* 
physis, where it expands laterally to form with the ankylosed 
opposite ramus the wide, semicircular, shallow alveolar border for 
the incisor teeth. 

The vertebral column consists of .seven cervical, eighteen dorsal, 
six lumbar, five sacral^ and to eighteen, caudal vertebrae. 
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There may be nineteen rib-bearing vertebrae, in which caac five 
only wHl be reckoned as belonging to the lumbar series. The 
odontoid process of the axis is wide, fiat, and hollowed above, as in 
ruminantsv The bodies of the cervical vertebrae are elongated, 
strongly keeled, and markedly opisthocoelous, or concave behind 
and convex in front. The neur^ laminae are broad, the spines 
almost obsedete, except in the seventh, and the transverse processes 
not largely developed. In the trunk vertebrae the o))isthocoelous 
character of the centrum gradually diminishes. The spinous pro- 
cesses of the anterior thoracic region arc high and compressed. To 
these is attached the powerful elastic ligament {ligamentum nuchae, 
or “paxwax") which, passing forwards in the middle line of the 
neck above the neural arches of the cervical vertebrae — to which it 
is also connected — is attached to tljLO occiput and supix>rts the weight 
of the head. The transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae are 
long, flattened, and project horizontally outwards or slightly forward 
from the arch. The metapophyses are moderately developed, and 
there are no anapophyses. The caudal vertebrae, except those 
quite; at the base, are slender and cylindrical, without processes and 
without chevron bones beneath. The ribs are eighteen or nineteen 
in number on each side, flattened, and united to the sternum by 
short, stout, tolerably well ossified sternal ribs. The sternum con- 
sists of six pieces ; tiio anterior or prestemum is compressed and 
projects forwards like tlie prow of a boat. The segments which 
follow gradually widen, and the hinder part of the sternum is broad 
and flat. 

As in all other ungulates, there are no clavicles. The scapula is 
long and slender, the supra-scapular border being rounded, and 
slowly and imperfectly os.siried. The spine is very slightly developed ; 
rather above the middle its edge is tliickened aiid somewhat turned 
backwards, but it gradually subsides at tlie lower extremity without 
forming any acromial process. I'he coracoid is a prominent rounded 
nodule. The humerus is stout and rather short. The ulna is rudi- 
mentary, being represented by little more tlian the olecranon. 
The shaft gradually tapcr.s below and is firmly welded to the radius. 
The latter bone is of nearly <^(iual width throughout. The three 
litmes of the first row of the cari)us (scaphoid, lunar and cuneiform) 
are subi;qual in size. The second row consists of a broad and flat 
iiiHgiiuni, stijiporting the great third metac.arpal, having to its 
radial side tfie trapezoid, and to its ulnar side tlie unciform, which 
are both small, and articulate mferiorally witli the rudimentary 
second and fourth mctacarpals. The pisiform is large and prominent, 
flattened and curved ; it articulates partly wdtli the cuneiform and 
partly wdth the lower end of the radius. The large metacarpal is 
culled in veterinary anatomy “ cannon bone '* ; tlie .small lateral 
metaca^ials, which gradually taj'ier towards their lower extremititjs, 
and lie in close contact with the large one, are called “ splint bones." 
The single digit consists of a moderate-sized proximal (os suffraginis, 
or large fiastern), a short middle (os coronae^ or small pastern), and 
a wide, semi-lunar, ungual ])halanx (os pedis^ or coffin bone). There 
is a pair of large nodular sesamoids behind the metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulation, and a single large iransverse.ly-exlended sesamoid 
behind the joint between the second and third phalanx, called tlie 
“ navicular bone." 

The carpiil joint, corresponding to the wrist of man, is commonly 
called the " knee " of the horse, the joint between the metacarpal 
and the first phalanx the " fetlock,’^ that between the first and 
setxmd phalanges the " pastern," and that between the second and 
third phalanges the " coffin joint." 

In the hinder liml) the femur is marked, as in other perissodactyles, 
by the presence of a " third trochanter," a flattened proce.ss, curving 
forwards and arising from the outer side of the bone, alxiut one-third 
of the distance from the upper end. The fibula is reduced to a 
mere rofl-like rudiment of the upper end. The lower part is absent 
or completely fused w ith the tibia. The calcaneurn has a long and 
compressed calcaneal process. 'J'he astragalus lias a large flat 
articular surface in front for the navicular, and a small one for the 
cuboid. The navicular and the external cuneiform boiic.s are broad 
and flat. The cuboid is small, and the internal and middle cuneiform 
bones tire small and united together. The metapod als and phalanges 
resemble very closcdy those of the fore limb, but the principal 
metatarsal is more laterally compressed at its up])eT end than is the 
coiTes]>oiiding mebicarpal. The joint Viet ween the femur and tibia, 
corresjionding to the knee of man, is called the " .stifle-joint " ; that 
between the tibia and tarsus, corresjionding to tlie ankle of man, 
the " hock." The bones and joints of the foot have the wime names 
as in the fore limb. The liorse is eminently " digitigrade," standing 
on the extremity of the single digit of each foot, which is kept liabitu- 
ally in a posilion approaching to vertical. 

The muscles of the limbs are modified from those of the ordinary 
mammalian type in accordance with tlie reduced condition of the 
bones and the simple requirements of flexion and extension of the 
joints, no such actions as pronation and supination, or opposition of 
digits, being possible or needed. The rausdes therefore which per- 
form these functions in other quadrupeds are absent or rudimentary. 

Below the carpal and tar.sal joints, the fore and hind limbs corre- 
spond almost exactly in structure as well as function. On the 
anterior or extensor surface of the limb a {low'erful tendon (7 in fig. 2), 
that of the anterior extensor of the phal^ges (corre.six>nding to the 
txUnsoT communis digitorum of the arm and oxtensor longus digitofum 


of the foot of man) passes down over the metacarpal bone and 
phalanges, to be inserted mainiy into the upper edge of the anterior 
surface of the last plialanx or pedal bone. There is also a much 
smaller second extensor on the outer side of thi.s in each limb, tlie 
lateral extensor of the phalanges. In the fore-leg the tendon of this 
muscle (which corresponds with tlie extensor tnimmi digiH of man) 
receives a slip from that of the pincipal extensor, and is inserted 
into the first iihalanx. In the huul-leg (where it is the homologue 
apparently of the peroncus brevis of man) the tendon becomes 
blended with that of the large extensor. 

A strong ligamcntou.s band behind fhe metapodium, arising from 
near the upper extremity of ite posterior surface, divides into two 
at its lower end, and each dixdsion, being first connected with one 
of the paired uiiper sesamoid bonus, passes by the side of the first 
phalanx to join the (;xtcn.sor tendon of the phalanges. This is 
called in veterinary anatomy the suspensory ligament of the 
sesamoids," or of tlic " fetlock " (lo in fig. 2) ; Vmt its attachments 
and relations, as well as the occasional presence of muscular ftbi^ 
in its substance, show that it is the homologue of the interosseous 
muscles of other mammals, modified in structure and function, to 



Fio. 2. — Section of Foot of Horse. 


1, Metacarpal bone. 

2, First phalanx {os stiff ragims). 

3, Sccontl phalanx (w.s l oronae), 

4, lliird or ungual phalanx (os 

pedL^ or coffin bone). 

5, One of the upper sesamoid 

l>ones. 

G, Lower sesamoid or navicular 
bone. 

7, Tendon of anterior extensor 

of the phalanges. 

8, 'J'endon of sui>erficial flexor 

(//. perforatus). 

9, Tendon of deep flexor (//. 

perforans). 


10, Suspensory ligament of fet- 

lock. 

11, Infi.Tior or short sesamoid 

ligament, 

12, D(;rnia or skin of the fool, 

covered with hair, and 
continued into 

13, The coronary cushion, 

i.p, The podophylloUH or laminar 
membran*;, and 

13, The keratopnous membrane 
of the sole. 

16, Plantar cushion. 

17, Hoof. 

18, Fatty cushion of fetlock. 


suit the requirements of the horse’s foot. Behind or superficial to 
this are placed the two strong tendons of the flexor mu.sclcs, the 
most superficial, or flexor perforatus (8) dividing to allow the other 
to pa.s.s through, and then inserted into the middle phalanx. The 
flexor perforans (9) is a.s usual insertetl inb) the terminal piiakinge. 
In tilt? fore-leg these muscles corre.sj>omJ with tliose similarly named 
in man. In the hiud-leg, the perforated tendon is a conlinuatiuTi of 
that of the plantaris, pa.ssmg pulley-wise over the tuberosity of the 
calcaneurn. 'I'he perforating tendon is derivet I from the miisck; 
corresponding with Hit? long flexor of man, and the smaller tendon 
of tfie oblique flexor {tibialis porticus of man) is united ■with it. 

7’he hoof of the horse corresjioiKls to the nail or claw of other 
mammals, but is .so constructed as to form a complete and solid 
case to the expanded tennination of the lt)C, giving a firm basis of 
support formed of a non-sensitive substance;, which is continually 
renewed by the atUlilion of material from within, as its surface 
wears away by friction. The terminal phalange of the toe is greatly 
enlarged and modified in form lo support this hoof, and Uie size of 
the internal framework of the foot is incr<;ased by a pair of lateral 
fibro-cartilaginous masses attached on each side lo the liincler cxlges 
of the bone, and by a fibro-cellular and fatty plantar cu.shkm in tlie 
median part. These structures are all enclosed in the middle sub- 
corneous integument, a continuation of the ordinary skin of tlic 
Ihnb, but extremely vascular, and having its superficial extent 
greatly increased by being develo|>e(l into papillae or laminae. 
From this the homy material which constitutes the hoof is exuded. 
A thickene<l ring encircling the upper l>art, called coronary cushion 
(13) and the sole (15), are covered with numerous tiuckly-^sot 
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papillae or villi, and take the g^reatest share in the formation of the 
hoof ; the intermediate part constituting the front and side of the 
foot (14), corresponding with the wall of the hoof, is covered with 
parallel, fine longitudinal laminae, which fit into corresponding 
depressions in the inner side of the homy hoof. 

The homy hoof is divided into a wall or crust consisting of the 
front and sides, the flattened or concave sole, and the frog, a 
triangular median prominence, notched posteriorly, with the a])ex 
tum<Ki forwards, situated in the hinder part of the sole. It is formed 
of pavement epithelial cells, mainly grouped in a concentric manner 
around the vascular papillae of the subcomeous integument, so that 
a section near the base of the hoof, cut transversely to the long axis 
of these papillae, shows a number of sn^all circular or oval orifices, 
with cells arranged concentrically round them. The nearer the 
surface of the hoof, or farther removed from the scat of growth, the 
more indistinct the structure becomes. 

Small round or oval plates of horny epithelium called ** chestnuts,*' 
callosities growing like the hoof from enlarged papillae of the skin, 
are found on the inner face of the fore-arm, above the carpal joint 
in all species of E<|uidac, and in the horse (£. caballus) similar 
structures occur near the upper extremity of the inner face of the 
metatarsus. They are evidently rudimentary structures which it 
is suggested may represent glands (Lydckker, Proc. ZooL Soc. 
London^ 1903, vol. i.). 

Dentition. — The dentition of the horse, when all the teeth are in 
place, is expre-ssed by the formula i. ji, r. \, p. 1 , w. ? =44. The 
incisors of each jaw are placed in clost^ contact, forming a semi- 
circle. The crowns are broad, somewhat awl-shaped, and of nearly 
equal size. They have all the great jieculiarily, not found in the 
teith of any other mammal, ami only in the Equidae of comparatively 
recent geological periods (see also Palaeontology), of an involution 
of the external surface of the tooth (see fig. 3), by which what .should 



Fig. 3. — Longitudinal and Transverse Section 
of Upper Incisor of Horse. 

/», Ihilp cavity, 
rf, Dentine or ivory. 
e, Enamel. 

Outer layer of cementiim or crusta petrosa. 
L.\ Iimer layer of cemenlum, lining a, the pit 
or cavity of tlie crown of the tooth. 


properly be the apex 
is carried deeply into 
the interior of the 
crown, forming a pit, 
the liottom of which 
becomes partially 
filled with cemcMit. 
As the tooth wears, 
the surface, besides 
the external enamel 
layer as in an ordinary 
sim].>le tooth, shows 
in addition a second 
inner ring of the Stamc 
hard substance sur- 
rounding the pit, 
which adds greatly to 
the efliciency of the 
tooth as an organ for 
biting tough, fibrou.s 
suVjstances. This pit, 
generally filled in the 
living animal with 
particles of food, is 
con.spicuous from its 
dark colour, and con- 
stitutes the '* mark ” 
by which the age of 
the horse is judged, 
as in consequence of 
its only extending to 
a certain depth in 
the crown it becomes 


obliterated as the latter wears away, and then the tooth assumes 
the character of that of an ordinary incisor, consisting only of 
a core of dentine, surrounded by the external enamel layer. 
It is not quite st) deep in the lower as in the upper teeth. 
The canines are either rudimentary or absent in the female. 
In the male they are compressed, pointed, and smaller than the 
incisors, from which they are separated by a slight interval. The 
teeth of the ch<^t*.k series are all in contact with each other, but 
separated from the canines by a considerable tcKjUiless space. The 
anterior premolars are quite rudimentary, sometimes not developed 
at all, and genera'll y fall by the time the animal attains maturity, 
so that thero are but six functional cheek teeth, — three that have 
predecessors in the milk-dentition, and hence are considered as 
premolars, and three molars, but otherwise, except the first and last 
of the series, not distinguishable in form or structure. These teeth 
in both upper and lower jaws are extremely long-crowned or hypso- 
ilont, successive portions Inking pu.shed out as the surface wears 
away, a process which continues until the animal becomes advanced 
in age. The enamelled surface is infolded in a complex manner (a 
modification of that found in other perissodactyles), the folds ex- 
tending quite to the ba.se of the crown, and the interstices being 
filled and the surface covered with a considerable mass of cement, 
which binds together and strengthens the whole tooth. As the teeth 
wear, the folded enamel, being harder than the other constituents, 
the dentine and cement, forms projecting ridges on the surface 


arranged in a definite pattern, which give it great efficiency as a 
grindmg instrument (see fig. 2, in article Lquidae). The free 
surfaces of the upper teeth are quadrate, except the first and last, 
which are nearly triangular. The lower teeth are much narrower 
than the upper. 

The milk-dentition consists of i. c, m, | =24, — the canines 
and first or rudimentary premolars having apparently no prede- 
cessors. In form and structure the milk-teeth much resemble the 
permanent ones, liaving the same characteristic enamel-foldings. 
Their eruption commences a few days after birth, and is complete 
before the end of the first year, the upper teeth usually appearing 
somewhat ciarlior tlian the lower. The first teeth which api>ear are 
the first and second milk-molars (about five days), then the central 
incisor (from seven to ten days) ; this is followed by the second 
incisor (at one month), then the third molar, and fin^y the third 
inci.sor. Of the permanent teeth the first molar appe^ a little 
after the end of the first year, followed by the second molar before 
the end of the second year. At alx>ut two and a half years the first 
prcinolar replaces its predecessor. Between two and a Iialf and 
three years the first incisor appears. At three years the second and 
third premolars, and the third molar have appeared, at from three 
and a half to four years the second incisor, at four to four and a 
half years the canine, and, finally, at five years, the third incisor, 
completing the permanent dentition. Up to this period the age of 
the hor.se is clearly shown by the condition of dentition, ancl for 
some time longer indications can be obtainetl from the wear of the 
incisors, tliough this depends to a certain extent upon the hardness 
of the food or other circumstances. As a general rule, tlie depression 
caused by the infolding of the surface of the inci.sor (the “ mark ") 
is obliterated in the first or central incisor at six years, in the second 
at seven years, and in the third at eight years. In the ujiper tectli, 
as the de|>reSvSions are deeper, this obliteration does not take place 
until about two ye.ars later. After this period no certain indications 
can be obtained of the age of the horse from the teeth. 

Digestive Organs. — The lips are flexible and prehensile ; and the 
membrane that lines them and the cheeks smooth. The palate is 
long and narrow ; its mucous surface has seventeen pairs of not very 
sharply defined oblique ridges, extending as far back as the la.st 
molar tooth, beyond which the velum palati extends for about 3 in., 
having a soft corrugate<l surface, and ending posteriorly in an arched 
border without a uvula. This embraces the ba.se of the epiglottis, 
and, except wliile .swallowing food, shuts off all comnuinication 
between the cavity of the mouth and the pharynx, respiration being, 
under ordinary circumstances, exclusively through the nostrils. 
Between the mucous membrane and the bone of the hard ]>alate is 
a dcn.se vascular and nervous plexus. The memlirane lining the 
jaws is soft and corrugated. An elongated raised glandular mass, 
3 in. Jong and i in. from aliove downwards, extending backwards 
from the rexit of the tongue along the side of the jaws, with openings 
on the surface leading into crypts with glandular walls, represents 
the tonsil. The tongue, corresponding to the form of the mouth, 
is long and narrow. It consists of a compressed inlcrmolar portion 
witli a flat upper surface, broad behind and becoming narrower in 
front, and of a depressed anterior part rather shorter than the 
former, which is narrow behind and widens towards the evenly 
rounded apex. The dorsal surface genenilly is soft and smooth. 
There are tw^o large circum vallate papillae neiir the base, rather 
irregular in form, about a (juarter of an incli in diamc^b^r and half an 
inch apart. The conical ])apillae are small and clo.se set, though 
longer and more filamentous on the intermolar portion. There are 
no fungiform papillae on the dorsum, but a few inconspicuous oncf! 
scattered along the .sides of the organ. 

Of the salivary gland.s the jiarotid is by far the largest, elongated 
in the vertical direction, and narrower iii the middle than at either 
end. Its upper extremity embraces the lower surface of the cartila- 
ginous ear-conch ; its lower end reaches the level of the inferior 
margin of the mandible, along tlie posterior margin of which it is 
placxid. Its duct leaves the inferior anterior angle, at first descends 
a little, and runs forward under cover of the rounded inferior border 
of the lower jaw, then curves up along the antenor margin of the 
massetcr muscle, becoming superficial, pierces thi^ buccinator, and 
enters tlie mouth by a simple aperture opposite the middle of the 
crown of the third premolar tooth. It is not quite so thick as a goose- 
quill when distended, and nearly a foot in length. 

The submaxillary gland is of very similar texture to the last, 
but much smaller ; it is placed deeper, and lies w'ith its main axis 
horizontal. It is elongated and slender, and flattened from within 
outwards. Its i>osterior end rests against the anterior surface of 
the transverse process of the atlas, from which it extends forwards 
and downwards, slightly curved, to bene.'ith the ramus of the jaw. 
The duct which runs along its upper and internal border passes 
forwards in tlie usual course, lying in the inner side of the sublingual 
gland, to o|)en on the outer surface of a distinct papilla, situated on 
the floor of the mouth, half an inch from the middle line, and midway 
l^twcen the loiver incisor teeth and the attachment of the fraenum 
linguae. The sublingual is represented by a mass of glands lying 
just lieneath the mucous membrane of the floor of the mouth on 
the side of the tongue, causing a distinct ridge, extending from the 
fraenum backwards, the numerous ducts opening separately along 
the summit of the ridge. The buccal glands are arranged in two 
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rows parallel with the molar teeth. The upper ones are the largest, 
and are continuous anteriorly with the laoial glands, the ducts of 
which open on the mucous membrane of the upper lip. 

The stomach of the horse is simple in its external form, with a 
largely developed right cut de sac, and is a good deal curved on 
itself, so that the cardiac and pyloric orifices are brought near 
together. The antrum hyloricum is small and not very distinctly 
marked. The interior is divided by the character of the lining 
membrane into two distinct portions, right and left. Over the 
latter the dense white smooth epithelial lining of the oesophagus is 
continued, terminating abruptly by a raised crenulatcd border. 
Over the right part the mucous membrane has a greyish-ied colour 
and a velvety appearance, and contains numerous peptic glands, 
which are wanting in the cardiac portion. The oesophageal orifice 
is small, and guarded by a strong crescentic or horseslioe-like band 
of muscular fibres, supposed to be the cause of the difficulty of 
vomiting in the ahorse. The small intestine is of great length (8o to 
90 ft.), its mucous membrane being covered with numerous fine 
villi. The caecum is of conical form, about 2 ft. long and nearly 
a foot in diameter ; its walls are sacculated, e.specially near the base, 
having four longitudinal muscular bands ; and its capacity is about 
twice that of the stomach. It lies with its base near the lower part 
of the abdomen, and its apex directed towards the thorax. The 
colon Is about one- third the length of the small intestine, and very 
capacious in the greater part of its course. As usual it may be 
divided into an ascentling, transverse, and descending portion ; but 
the middle or transverse portion is folded into a great looj), which 
descends as low as the pubis ; so that the colon forms altogether 
four folds, generally parallel to the long axis of the Ixxly. The 
flescending colon is much narrower than the rest, and not sacculated, 
and, being considcraldy longer tlian the distance it has to traverse, 
is thrown into numerous folds. 

The liver is tolerably symnietrical in general arrangement, being 
divided nearly equally into segments by a well-marked umbilical! 
fissure. Kach segment is again tlivided by lateral fissures, which 
do not extend quite to the posterior border of the organ ; of the 
central loljcs thus cut off, the riglit is rather the larger, and has two 
fissures in its free border dividing it into lobules. The extent of these 
varies, however, in different individuals. The two lateral lobes are 
sub triangular in form. The Spigelian lobe is represented by a flat 
surface between the postal fissure and the posterior border, not 
distinctly marked ofl from the left lateral by a fissure of the ductus 
venosus, as this vessel is buried deep in the he])atic substance, but 
the caudate lobe is distinct and tongue“Sha])(‘d, its free apex reaching 
nearly to the border of the right lateral lobe. I'here is no gall- 
bladder, and the biliary duct enters the duodenum about 6 in. 
from the jjylorus. The ])ancrcas has two lobes or branches, a 
long one passing to the left and reaching the spleen, and a shorter 
riglit lobe. The jirincipal duct enters the duodenum with the bile- 
duct, and there is often a second small duct opening separately. 

Circulatory and Respiratory Organs , — 'I hc heart has the form of a 
rather elongated and pointed cone. There Ls one anterior vena cava, 
formed by the union of the two jugular and two axillary veins. The 
aorta gives off a large branch (the anterior aorta) very luuir its 
origin, from which arise — first, the left axillary, and afterwards the 
right axillary and the two carotid arteries. 

Under ordinary circumstances the horse breaihes entirely by the 
iicisal passages, the communication between the larynx and the 
month being closed by the velum palati. 'fhe nostrils arc placed 
laterally, near the termination of the muzzle, and are large and 
dilatable, being tx^rdered by cartilages ujion which .several muscles 
act. Immediately within the opening of the nostril, llio resj)iratory 
canal sends off on its upper and outer side a blind pouch (’* false 
noiitril ") of conical form, and curved, 2 to 3 in. in depth, lying in 
the notch formed Ixitwcen the nasal and premaxillary bones. Jt is 
lined by mucous membrane continuous with that of the nasal 
])as.sage ; its use is not apparent. It is longer in the ass than in the 
horse. Here may l>e mentioned the guttural pouchejs, large air- 
sacs from the I%uslachian tubes, and lying behind the upper part 
of the pharynx, the function of which is also not under.st<x)d. I'he 
larynx has the lateral sacculi w'cll developed, though entirely con- 
cealed within the alae of the thyroid cartilage. The trachea divides 
into two bronchi. 

Nervous System. — The brain differs little, except in details of 
arrangement of convolutions, from that of other ungulates. The 
hemispheres arc rather elongated and subcylindrical, the olfactory 
IoIkjs are large and project freely in front of the hemispheres, and 
the greater part of the cerebellum is uncovered. 'I'lie eye Is provided 
with a nictitating membrane or third eyelid, at the base of which 
open the ducts of the Hardcrian gland. 

Reproductive System. — The testes are .situated in a distinct sessile 
or slightly pedunculated scrotum, into which they descend from the 
.sixth to the ItJiith month after birth. Th<; accc.ssory generative 
glands are tlu^ two vesiculae seminalos, with the median third 
vesicle, or uterus masculimts, lying between them, the single bilobod 
prostate, and a pair of globular Cowper's glatids. The penis is very 
large, cylindrical, with a truncated, expanded, flattened termination. 
When in a state of repose it is retracted, by a muscle arising from 
the sacrum, within the prepuce, a cutaneous fold attached below 
the symphysis pubis. 
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The uterus is bicornuate. The vagina is often partially divided 
by a membraneous sei^tum or hymen. The teats are two. itiguinally 
placed. The surface of the chorion is covered evenly with minute 
villi, constituting a diffuse non-deciduate placenta. The period of 
gestation is eleven months. 

AuTHORiTiiiS.—R. I. Pocock, The Species and Subspecies of 
Zebras,’* Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, vol. xx., 1897, and “ A New 
Arrangement of the Existing Species of Eqiudar," Op. cit. ser. 7, 
vol. X., 1902 ; R. Lydekker, ** Notes on the specimens of Wild 
Asses in English Collections,’* Novitates Zoologicac, vt)l. xi., 1904 ; 
B. Salensky^ “ On Lquus przcwalskii,” M^m. Acad. Si Petersburg, 
1902 ; M. S. Arloing, “ Organisation du pied cliez le cheval," 
Ann. Sci. Nat., 1867, viii. 53-81 ; H. Burmcister, Los cahallos 
fosiles de la Pampa Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1875) ; Chauveau and 
Arloing, TraiU d’anatomie comparce des animau.x domestiques (I’arls, 
1871), and English edition by (i. I'loming (1873) ; A. Ecker, " Das 
Europaische Wildpfcrd und de.s.scn Bt'ziehuiigen zum domesticirten 
Pfcrcl,** Globus, Bd. xxxiv. (Brunswick, 1878) ; Major Fonsyth, 
** Beitrage zur Ge.schichte der fossilen Pferde besouders Italieiis,** 
Abh. Schw. Pal. Ces. iv. 1-16, pt. iv. ; George, " Etudes 200I. sur 
les H6mioiies et quelqucs aiitres esji^ces chcvalines,’* Ann. Sci. Nat., 
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Marsh, “ Notice of New Equine Mammals from the Tertiary Forma- 
tion,** Am. Journ. of Science and Arts, vol. vii., March 187.1 ; Id., 
“Fossil Horses in America,’’ Amer. Naturalist, vol. viii.. May 1874; 
Id., “ Polydactyle Horses,’* Am. Journ. Sci. and Arts, vol. xvii., 
June 1879; Franz Miiller, Lehrbuch der Anatomic des Pferdes 
(Vienna, 1853) ; R. Owen, “ Equine Remains in Cavern of Bruni- 
qnel,** Phil. Trans, vol. clix., 1870, p. 535 ; W. Percivall, The 
Anatomy of the Horse (1832) ; G. Stubb.s, Anatomy of the Horse 
(1766); W. H. Flower, The Horse (London, 1891); Ridgeway, 
Origin of tJie Thoroughbred Horse (1905). (W. IL F ; R. L.*) 

History 

From the evidence of philology it appears that the horse was 
already known to the Aryans before the period of their dispersion.' 

The first mention of the British horse occurs in the well-known 
passages in Caesar {B.G. iv. 24. 33, v. 35. 16 ; cf. Pomp. Mela 
iii. 6), in which he mentions tlie native essedarii and the skill 
with which they liandled their war chariots. We are left quite 
in the dark as to the character of the animal thus employed ; 
but there would appear to be much probability in the surmise of 
W. Youatt, who conjectures the horse to have been, “ then as 
ever, the creature of the country in which he lived. With short 

^ Compare Sans, a^a, Zendish and Old Per.siiin af^pa, Lithuanian 
aseva (mare), I*russian asvhian (mare’s milk), O.H. Ger. ehu, 
A.S. eoh, led. iOr, Gothic aihos, aihou.s (?), ()ld Irish ech, Old 
Cambrian and Gaelic ep (as in Epoiia, the hor.se goddess), Lai. 
equus, Gr. tiTTros or Ikkos. The word seems, however, to have 
disappeared from the Slavonic languages. Tlie root is probably 
ah, with the idea of sharpne.ss or swiftne.ss {dsfios, tbrus, acus, 
odor). See Pott, Etym. Eorsch. ii. 256, and Hehn, KuUur- 
pflanzen u. Haiisthicrc in ihrem Uchergang aus Asien nach 
Griechenland u. Italien sowie in das Hbrige Europa (3rd ed., 1877) 
p. 38. The last-named author, who points out the absence o’t 
the liorsc from the Egyptian monuments prior to the Iwginning 
of the 1 8th century n.c., and the fact that the earliest references 
to this animal in Hebrew literature (Judges v. 22, 28; cf. Josh, 
xi. 4) do not carry us any farther back, is of opinion that the 
Semitic peoples as a whole were indebted for the horse to the 
lands of Iran. He also shows that literature affords no trace of the 
horse as indigenous to Arabia prior to alxjiit the beginning of the 
5th century a.d., although references abound in the pre-lslamitic 
poetry. Horses were not numerous evtui in Mahomet's time 
(Sprenger, Leb. Moh. iii. 139, i4»)- ('omparc Ignazio Guidi’s paper 
'* Della .sedc primiliva dei ])opoli Seinitici ’’ in the Transactions of tlie 
Accademia dei Lincei (1878-1879). i’rofessor W. Ridgeway, in his 
Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse (1905), ninvestigated 
the historical mystery as to the Arab breed, anti il.s connexion with 
the English thoroughbred stock, but his conclusions have been hotly 
controverted ; archaeology and biology are in fact still in the dark 
on the subject, but sec; the section on “ Species ’’ above. According 
to Ridgeway, the original source of the finest (rijuiric blood is Africa, 
still the home of the largc.st variety of wiM he concludes 

that thence it passed into l^urope at an early time, to blended with 
that of the indigenous Celtic species, and thence into western Aj?ia 
into the veins of ati indigenous Mongolian species, still represented 
by “ rVzewalski’s horse ’’ ; not till a com])aratively late period did 
it reach Arabia, though the “ Arab *’ now represtuits the pure.st form 
of the I.ibyan blood. The controversy depends upon the considera- 
tion of a wealth of detail, which should l)c .studied in Ridgeway’s 
book ; but zoological autliorities arc sceptical as to the suggested 
species. Equus caballus libvcus. 
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•fare, and exposed to the rigour of the seasons^ he was probably 
the little hardy thing we yet see him ; but in the marshes of 
the Nen and the Witham^ and on the borders of the Tees and the 
Clyde, there would be as much proportionate development of 
frame and strength as we find at the present day.” After the 
occupation of the country by the Romans, it appears that tlie 
horses of their cavalry were crossed with the native mares, and 
thus there was infused into the breed new blood, consisting 
•probably of strains from every quarter from winch Roman 
jezpounts were procured. As to the effect of this cross we are 
not, however, in a position to judge. We are also quite uncertain 
as to the extent to which the Jutes and Saxons may in their 
turn have again introduced a new breed of horses into England ; 
and even to the close of the Anglo-Saxon period of English 
history allusions to the horse are still very infrequent. The 
horsthegn we know, however, was from an early period a high 
court official ; and from such a law as that of Athelstan pro- 
hibiting the exportation of horses except as presents, it may be 
inferred that the English breed was not only much valued at 
home but also in great request abroad.^ 

The period of the Norman Conquest marks an important 
stage in the history of the British horse. William the Conqueror’s 
own horse was of the Spanish breed, and others of the same kind 
were introduced by the barons on their cstate.s. But the Norman 
horses included many varieties, and there is no doubt that to the 
Conquest the inhaintants of Britain were indebted for a decided 
improvement in the native horse, as well as for the introduction 
of several varieties previously unknown. According to Giraldu.s 
Ciiinljrensifi, Roger de Belkssme, a follower of William I., after- 
wards created earl of Shrewsbury, imported some stallions from 
Spain into England ; their produce was celebrated by Drayton 
the poet. It is curious to notice that agriculture seems to be the 
last use to which the horse has been put. The earliest suggestion 
that horses were used in agriculture is derived from a piece of 
the Bayeux tapestry, where a horse is represented as drawing 
a harrow. This, however, must have been an exceptional case, 
for wc know that oxen were used until a comparatively late time, 
and that in Wales a law existed forbidding horses to be used for 
ploughing. 

In T121 two Eastern horses are said to have been imported, — 
one of them remaining in England, and the other being sent as a 
present by King Alexander I. to the church of St Andrews, in 
Scotland. It has been alleged that tliese horses were Barbs 
from Morocco, but a still more likely theory is that they existed 
only in name, and never reached either England or Scotland, 
llie crusades were probably tlie means of introducing fresh 
strains of blood into England, and of giving opportunity for 
fresh crossings. The Spanish jennet was brought over about 
1183. King John gave great encouragement to horse-breeding : 
one of his earliest efforts was to import a hundred Flemish 
stallions, and, having thus paved the way for improving the 
breed of agricultural horses, he set about acquiring a valuable 
stud for his own use. 

Edward III. was likewise an admirer of the horse ; he procured 
fifty Spanish horses, probably jennets. At this time there was 
evidently a tendency to breed a somewhat lighter and speedier 
horse ; but, while the introduction of a more active animal 
would soon have led to the displacement of the ponderous but 
powerful cavalry horse then in use, the substituted variety 
would have been unable to carry the weight of armour with 
which horse and lidcr were alike protected ; and so in the end 
the old breed was kept up for a time. With the object of pre- 
serving to England whatever advantages might accrue from 
her care and skill in breeding an improved stamp of horses, 
Edward III. forbade their exportation ; they consequently 
improved so rapidly in value that Richard II. compelled dealers 
to limit their prices to a fixed maximum. In the ninth year of 
his reign, Edward received from the king of Navarre a present 

> Some fragments of legislation relating to the horse about this 
period may be gleaned from Ancient Laws and Institutes of England 
(fol., London, 1840), and Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales 
(fob, London, 1841). 


-of two running horses, supposed to have been valuable. The 
wars of 1346 checked the improvement of horses, and undid 
much of what had been previously accomplished, for we read that 
the cavalry taken into France by Edward III. were but in- 
differently mounted, and that in consequence he had tx) purchase 
large numbers of foreign horses from Hainault and elsewhere 
for remounts. The reign of Richard III. does not seem to have 
been remarkable for the furtherance of horse-breeding ; but it 
was then that post-horses and stages were introduced. 

Our information on the whole subject is but scanty down to 
the reign of Henry VIL, who continued the enactment against 
the exportation of stallions, but relaxed it in the case of mares 
above two years old. His object was to retain the best horses 
in the country, and to keep the price of them down by limiting 
the demand and encouraging the supply. In his reign gelding is 
believed to have had its origin, on account of numerous herds 
of horses belonging to different proprietors grazing together, 
especially in time of harvest. Henry VIII. was particularly 
careful that horse-breeding should be conducted on right prin- 
ciples, and his enactments, if somewhat arbitrary, were singularly 
to the point. In the thirty -second year of this reign, the “ bill 
for the breed of horses ” was passed, the preamble of which runs 
thus : — “ Forasmuch as the generation and breed of good and 
strong horses within this realm extendeth not only to a great 
help and defence of the same, but also is a great commodity 
and profit to the inhabitants thereof, which is now much decayed 
and diminished, by reason that, in forests, chases, moors and 
waste grounds witliin this realm, little stoned horses and nags 
of small stature and of little value be not only suffered to pasture 
thereupon, but also to cover mares feeding there, whereof 
cometh in manner no profit or commodity.” Section 2 of the 
act provides that no entire horse being above the age of two 
years, and not being of the height of 15 “ handfulls,” sliall be 
put to graze on any common or waste land in certain counties ; 
any one was to be at liberty to seize a horse of unlawful 
height, and those whose duty it was to measure horses, but who 
refused to do so, were to be fined 40s. By section 6 all forests, 
cliases, commons, were to Ik? “ driven ” within fifteen days of 
Michaelmas day, and all horses, mares and colts not giving 
promise of growing into serviceable animals, or of producing 
them, were to be killed. The aim of the act was to prevent 
breeding from animals not calculated to produce the class of 
horse suited to the needs of the country. By another act 
(27 Henry VITI. chapter 6), after stating tlmt the “ breed of good 
strong horses ” was likely to diminish, it was ordered that the 
owners of all parks and enclosed grounds of the extent of one 
mile should keep two marcs 13 hands high for breeding purposes, 
or, if the extent of the gro\ind was 4 m., four mares. The 
statute was not to extend to the counties of Westmorland, 
j Cumberland, Northumberland or the bishopric of Durham, 
i Henry took great pains to improve the royal stud : according 
to Sir Thomas C^h^oncr — a writer in the reign of Elizabeth — 
he imported horses from Turkey, Naples and Spain. 

Queen Elizabeth is reputed to have been an accomplished 
horsewoman, and to have indulged in riding late in life. In the 
first year of her reign she revived an act passed by Henry VII I . 
making it felony “ to sell, exchange or deliver within Scotland, 
or to the use of any Scottishman, any horse ” ; this, however, 
was very naturally repealed by James L Carriages were soon 
after introduced, and the use of them speedily bec^ame so fashion- 
able that a bill was brought in “ to restrain the exces.sive and 
superfiiious use of coaches.” Prior to the introduction of carriages 
horseback was the means of locomotion, and (^)ueen Elizabeth 
rode in state to St Paul's on a pillion ; but even after carriages 
were used, horseback was held to be more dignified, for James I. 
and his judges rode on horseback to Westminster Hall. One 
advantage of the introduction of carriages was that it created 
a demand for a lighter and quicker sort of horse, instead of the 
ponderous animal which, despite all attempts to banish him, 
was still the horse of England — the age of chivalry having been 
the first epoch of the British horse. 

Gunpowder, too, was invented ; and now that the w^eight 
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of the ciavalry soldier was diminished by the substitution of 
lighter armour, a quicker and better bred horse was thought 
desirable for milit^ service. The introduction of carriages 
and the invention of gunpowder thus opened out a new industry 
in breeding ; and a decided change was gradually creeping 
on by the time that James I. came to the tlurone (1603), which 
commences the second epoch. J ames was a thorough sportsman, 
and his taste for racing, in which* he freely indulged, caused 
him to think but little of the speed of even the best English 
horses. With the laudable motive, therefore, of effecting improve- 
ment in horses, he gave the thCn large sum of 500 guineas for 
an Arab stallion which had been procured from Constantinople 
by a Mr Markham, since known as the Markham Arabian.” 
This is the first authentic account we have of the importation 
of Arab blood, and the Stud-Book says he was the first of that 
breed ever seen in England. The people having to do with 
horses at that time were as conservative in their notions as most 
of the grooms are now, and the “ Markham Arabian ” was not 
at all approved of. The duke of Newcastle, in his treatise on 
horsemanship, said that he had seen the above Arabian, and 
described him as a small bay horse and not of very excellent 
shape. In this instance, however, prejudice (and it is difficult 
to believe that it was anything else) was right, for King James’s 
first venture does not appear to have been a success either as a 
race-horse or as a sire, and thus Arabian blood was brought 
into disrepute. The king, hf)wever, resolved to give Eastern 
blood another triid, and bought a horse known as Place’s White 
Turk from a Mr Place, who subsequently held some office in 
connexion with the stable under Oomwcll. Charles 1 . followed 
in the footsteps of James, and lent such patronage to the breeding 
of a better kind of horse that a memorial was presented to him, 
asking that some measures might be taken to prevent the old 
stamp of horse “ fit for the defence of the country ” from dying 
out. 

We now come to a vciy important period in tlie history 
of the British horse, for Charles IT. warmly espoused the introduc- 
tion of Eastern blood into England. He sent his master of the 
horse abroad to purchase a number of foreign horses and marcs 
for breeding, and the mares brought over by him (as also many 
of their produce) were called “ royal mares ” ; they form a 
conspicuous feature in the annals of breeding. The Stud-Book 
shows of what breed the royal mares really were : one of them, 
the dam of Dodsworth (who, though foaled in England, was a 
natural Barb), was a Barb mare ; she was sold by the stud-master, 
after Charles II. ’s death, for forty guineas, at twenty years old, 
when in foal by the Helmsley Turk. 

James II. was a good horseman, and had circumstances 
been more propitious he might have left his mark in the sporting 
annals of the country. In his reign, according to the Stud-Book, 
the Stradling or Lister Turk was brought into England by the 
duke of Berwick from the siege of Buda. 

The reign of William III. is noteworthy as the era in which, 
among other importations, there appeared the first of three 
Eastern horses to 'which the modern thoroughbred race-horse 
traces back as the founders of his lineage. This was the Byerly 
Turk, of whom nothing more is known than that — to use the 
words of the first volume of the Stud-Book — ^he was Captain 
Byerly ’s charger in Ireland in King William’s wars. The second 
of the three horses above alluded to was the Darley Arabian, 
who was a genuine Arab, and was imported from Aleppo by a 
brother of Mr Darley of Aldby Park, Yorkshire, about the end 
of the reign of William III. or the beginning of that of Anne. 
The third horse of the famous trio, the Godolphin Arabian 
or Barb, brought to England about five-and-twenty years after 
the Darley Arabian, will be more particularly referred to further 
on. All the horses now on the turf or at the stud trace their 
ancestry in the direct male line to one or other of these three - 
the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian, and the Godolphin Arabian 
or Barb. In the female line their pedigrees can be traced to 
other sources, but for all practiced purposes it suffices to regard 
one or other of these three animals as the ultima Thule of racing 
pedigree. Of course there is a large iilterfusioh of the blood of 
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each of the trio through the dams of horses of the present day ; 
indeed^ it is impossible to find an English race-horse which does 
not combine the blood of all three. 

The Race-horse, — The third and last ejK)ch of the British 
horse, viz. that of the thoroughbred racer, may be taken to date 
from the beginning of the i8th century. By thoroughbred is 
meant a horse or mare whose pedigree is registered in the Stud- 
Book kept by Messrs Weatherby, the official agents of the 
Jockey (lub-^riginally termed the keepers of the match-book — 
as well as publishers of the Racing Calendar, The first attempt 
to evolve order out of the chaos which had long reigned supreme 
was made in 1791, for we find in the preface of the first volume of 
the Stud-Book, published in 1808, that “ with a view to correct 
the then increasing evil of false anti inaccurate pedigrees, the 
author was in the year 1791 prevailed iijKm to publish an Intro- 
duction to a General Stud-Book, consisting of a small collection 
of pedigrees which he had extracted from racing calendars and 
sale papers and arranged on a new plan.” It will be seen that 
the compiler of the volume on which so much depends had to 
go back fully a century, with little else to guide him but odds 
and ends in the way of publications and tradition. Mistakes 
under such circumstances are pardonalfie. The Stud-Book then 
(vol. i.), which is the oldest authority we have, contiiins the names 
and in most cases the pedigrees, obscure though they may be, 
of a very large number of liorses and mares of note from the 
earliest accounts, but with two exceptions no dates prior to the 
1 8th century are spccifieil in it. These exceptions are the 
Byerly Turk, who was “ Captain Byerly 's charger in Ireland 
in King William’s wars (1689, &c.)/’ and a horse Called ( ounst'llor, 
bred by Mr Kgerton in 1694, by I^)rd D’Arcy’s ( ounselJor by 
Lord Lonsdale’s (x)uns(‘llor by the Shaftesbury 'i'urk out of 
sister to Spanker — all the dams in Counsellor’s pedigree tracing 
back to Eastern mares. There is not the least doubt that many 
of the animals named in the Stud-Book were foaled much earlier 
than the above dates, but we have no particulars as to time ; 
and after all it is not of much consequence. 

'i'he Stud-Book goes on to say of the Byerly 'Fork that he did 
not cover many bred mares, but was the sire of the duke ol 
Devonshire’s Basto, Halloway ’s Jigg, and others. Jigg, or Jig> 
is a very important factor, as will be seen hereafter. The Stud- 
Book, ah hough silent as to the date of his birth, says he was a 
common country stallion in Lincolnshire until Biirtner was six 
years old — and we know from the same authority that Partner 
was foaled in 1718 ; we may therefore conclude that Jigg was 
a later foal than Basto, who, accr)rding to Whyte’s History of 
the Turf, was a brown horse foaled in 1703. 

The reign of Queen Anne, however (r7o2-i7i4), is that 
which will ever be inseparably connected with the thotoughbred 
race-horse on account of the fame during that period of the 
Darley Arabian, a b«y stallion, from whom our very best horses 
are descended. According to the Stud-Book, “ Darley s Arabian 
was brought over by a brother of Mr Darley of Yorkshire, wiio, 
being an agent in merchandise abroad, became member of a 
hunting club, by which means he acquired interest to procure 
this horse.” The Stud-Book is silent, and other authorities 
differ, as to the date of the importation of this celebrated Arab, 
some saying he came over in the year 1700, others that he 
arrived somewhat later ; but we know from the Stud-Book 
that Manica (f«)aled in 1707), Aleppo (^711), Almonzor (1713), 
and Flying Childers (1715) were got by him, as also was Bartlett’s 
Childers, a younger brother of Flying Childers. It is generally 
believed that he was imported in Anne’s reign, but the exact 
date is immaterial, for, assuming that he iVas brought over as 
early as 1700 from Aleppo, he could scarcely have had a foal 
living before 1701, the first year of the j8th century. The 
Darley Arabian did muidi to remove the prejudice against 
Eastern blood which had been instilled into the public mind 
by the duke of Newcastle’s denunciation of the Markham 
Arabian. Prince George of Denmark, consort of Queen Anne, 
was himself a large horse-owner ; and it was in a great measure 
owing to his intervention that so many valuable stallions were 
imported during her reign. 
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At this period we find, among a mass of horses and mares 
in the Slui-Book without any dates against their names, many 
animals of note with the earliest chronology extant, from Grey 
Ramsden (1704) and Bay Bolton (1705) down to a mare who 
exercised a most important influence on the English blood-horse. 
'I’his was Roxana (1718) by the Bald Galloway, her dam sister 
to Chanter by the Akastcr Turk, from a daughter of Leedes’s 
Arabian and a mare by Spanker. Roxana threw in 1732 the 
hay colt Lath by the Godolphin Arabian, the sorrel colt Round- 
head by Childers in 1733, and the bay colt Cade by the Godolphin 
Arabian in 1734, in which year she died within a fortnight after 
foaling, the produce — C-ade — being reared on cow’s milk. The 
Godolphin Barb or Arabian, as he was commonly called, was a 
brown bay ablaut 15 hands in stature, with an unnaturally high 
crest, and with some white on his off hind heel. He is said to 
have been imported into England from France by Mr Coke, 
where, as the editor of the Stud-Book was informed by a French 
gentleman, he was so little thought of that he had actually 
drawn a cart in the streets of Paris. Mr Cx)ke gave him to a 
Mr Williams, who in his turn presented him to the earl of 
Godolphin. Although called an Arabian, there is little doubt 
he was a Barb pure and simple. In 1731, being then the property 
of Mr Coke, he was teazer to Hobgoblin, and on the latter 
refusing his services to Roxana, the mare was put to the 
Godolphin, and the produce was Lath (1732), the first of his get, 
and the most celel)rated race-horse of his day after Flying 
Childers. He was also the sire of Cade, own brother to Lath, 
and of Regulus the maternal grandsire of Eclipse. He died 
at Gogmagog in Cambridgeshire, in the possession of Lbrd 
Godolphin, in 1753, being then, as is supposed, in his twenty- 
ninth year. He is believed to have been foaled in Barbary 
about 1724, and to have been imported during the reign of 
George II. 

In regard to the mares generally , we have a record of the royal 
mares already alluded to, and likewise of three Turk mares 
brought over from the siege of Vienna in 1684, as well as of other 
importations ; but it is unquestionable that there was a very 
large number of native mares in England, improved probably 
from time to time by racing, howcN'er much they may have been 
crossed at various periods with foreign horses, and that from 
this original stock were to some extent derived the size and 
stride whu^h characterized the English race-horse, while his 
powers of endurance and elegant shape were no doubt inherited 
from the Eastern horses, most of which were of a low stature, 
14 hands or thereabouts. It is only nece.ssary to trace carefully 
back the pedigree of most of the famous horses of early times 
to discover faults on the side of the dam — that is to say, the 
expression “ dam’s pedigree unknown,” which evidently means 
of original or native blood. Whatever therefore may be owing 
to Eastern blood, of which from the middle of the 17th to the 
beginning of the i8th century a complete wave swept over the 
British Isles, some credit is unquestionably due to the native 
mares (which Blaine says were mostly Cleveland bays) upon 
which the Arabian, Barb, or Turk blood was grafted, and which 
laid the foundation of the modem thoroughbred. Other nations 
may have furnished the blood, but England lias made the 
rac'e-horse. 

Without prosecuting this subject further, it may be enough 
here to follow out the lines of the Darley Arabian, the Byerly 
I'urk, and the Godolphin Arabian or Barb, the main ancestors 
of the British* thoroughbred of the i8th and igth centuries, 
through several famous race-horses, each and all brilliant 
winners, — Flying Childers, Eclip.se, Herod and Matchem, — to 
whom it is considered sufficient to look as the great progenitors 
of the race-horse of to-day. 

1. The Darley Arabian's line is rc]ircscnted in a twofold degree- 
first, through his son Hying Childers, his grandsons Blaze and 
Snip, and his great-grandson Snap, and, secondly, through his 
other son Bartlett's Childers and his great-great-grand.son Eclipse, 
Flying or Devonshire Childers, so called to distinguish him from 
other horses of the .same name, was a bay horse of entirely Eastern 
blood, with a blaze in his face and four while feet, foaled in 1715. 
He was bred by Mr Leonard Childers of Carr House near Doncaster, 


and was purchased when young by the duke of Devonshire. He 
was got by the Darley Arabian from Betty LiJCdes, by Carele.ss from 
sister to Leedes, by Leedes’s Arabian from a mare by Spanker out 
of a Barb marc, who was Spankcr’.s own mother. Spanker himself 
was by D’Arcy’s Yellow Turk from a daughter of the Morocco Barb 
and Old Bald Peg, by an Arab horse from a Barb mare. Careless 
was by Spanker from a Barb mare, so that Childers’s dam was closely 
in-bred to Spanker. Fljdng Childers— the wonder of his time — 
was never beaten, and died in the duke of Devonshire’s stud in 
1741, aged twenty-six years’. He was the sire of, among other 
hor.ses, Blaze (1733) and Snip (1736). Snip too had a celebrated son 
called Snap (1750), and it Ls chiefly in the female line through the 
mares by these horses, of which there are fully thirty in the Stud- 
Book ^ that the blood of Hying Childers is handed down to us. 

ntie other representative line of the Darley Arabian is through 
Bartlett’s Childers, also bred by Mr Leonard Childers, and sold to 
Mr Bartlett of Masham, in Yorkshire. He was for several years 
called Young Childers, — it being generally supposed that he was a 
younger brother of his Flying namesake, but his date of birth is not 
on record, — and .subsequently Bartlett's Childers. This horse, who 
was never trained, was the sire of Squirt (1732), whose son Marske 
(1750) begat Eclipse and Young Marske (1762) , .sire of Shuttle (1793). 
This at least is the generally accepted theorj'^, although Eclii)st!’.s 
dam is said to have been covered by Shakespeare as well as by 
Marske. Shakespeare was the son of Hobgoblin by Aleppo, and 
consequently the male line of the Darley Arabian would come 
through these horses instead of through Bartlett’s (Zhilders, Squirt, 
and Marske ; the Stud-Book, however, anya that Mar.ske was the sire 
of Eclipse. This last-named celebrated horse — ^perhaps the most 
celebratfid in the annals of the turf — ^was foaled on the ist of April 
1764, the day on which a remarkable eclip.se of the sun occurred, 
and he was named after it. He was bred by the duke of Cumberland, 
after whoso decease he was purchased by a Mr Wildmau, and subse- 
quently sold to Mr D. O'Kelly, with whom he will ever be identified. 
His da"m Spiletta was by Regulus, .son of the Godolphin Barb, from 
Mother Western, by a son of Snake from a mare by Old Montague 
out of a mare by Hautboy, from a daughter of Brimmer and a marc; 
whose pedigree was unknown. In Kclip.se’s pedigree there are up- 
wards of a dozen mares whose pedigrees are not known, but who an* 
supposed to l>e of native blood. F.clipst? was a chestnut horse with 
a white blaze down his face ; hi.s off hind leg was white from the 
hock downwards, and he had black spots upon his rump — this 
peculiarity coming down to tlie ])re.sent day in direct male de.scent. 
His racing career commenced at five years of age, viz. on the 3rd 
May 1760, at Ep.som, and terminated on the .4H1 October 1770, at 
Newmarket. He ran or walked over for eighteen races, and was 
never beaten. It was in his first race that Mr O'Kclly took the 
odds to a large amount Viefore the start for the .second heat, that he 
would j)lace tb.o hor.s(‘s. When called upon to diTlarc, he uttered 
the exclamation, which the event justified, “ Kclip.se finst, and the 
re.st nowhere." 

Eclipse? commenced his stud career in 1771, and had an enormous 
number of foals, of which four only in the direct male line have 
come down to us, viz. Potoooooooo, or, as he is t.oinmonly called, 
Pot-8-os (1773), his mo.st celebrated .son, Kii'g Fergus (1775), Joe 
Andrews (1778), and Mercury (1778), though several others are 
represented in the female line. ]*ot-S-os was tin* sire of Waxy 
(1790) out of Maria (1777) by Herod out of Li.sette (1772) ])y Sn!i|>. 
Waxy, who has iH'en not inaptly termed the ace of trumps in the 
Stud-Book, lx*gat Whalebone (1807), Web (i8oS), Wofiil (iSo(>), 
Wire (1811), Whisker (1812), and Waxy I'ope (1806), all but the 
last being out of Penelope (1798) by Tnimpator (1782) ifrom Prunella 
{1788) by Highflyer out of l*romise by Snap, while Waxy Pope was 
out of l*runella, dam of Parasol (1800) by Pot-8-os. Trumpalor 
was a .son of Conductor, who was by Matchem out of a mare b\' 
Snap. 

Whalcbone’.s best sons were Camel (1822) and Sir Hercules (1826). 
Camel was the sire of Defence (1824) and Touch.stonc (1831), while 
Sir Hercules was the sire of Birdcatcher (1833) and Faiigh-a-Ballagli 
(1841), own brothers, and of Gemma di Vergy (1854). Touchstone 
was the sire of Newmin.ster (1S48), who lx*gat Lord Clifden, .Adven- 
turer, and the Hermit, as well as of Orlando (1841), sire of Tedding- 
tou (1848). Whalebone’s blood also de.sc.ends through Waverley 
(1817) and hi.s .son the Saddler (1828), while Whisker is represented 
by the Colonel (1823) and by Economist (1S25) and his son Harkaway 
(i J^3 1 ) . •‘'irv of King Tom (1851). Birdcatcher begat, besides Sauntcrer 
(1854), the Baron (1842), sire of Stockwell (1849) and of Rataplan 
(1850). Stockwell, who was a chestnut with black spots, was the 
.sire of Blair Athol (1861), a chestnut, and also of Donca.ster (1870^, 
another chestnut, but with the characteristic black .spots of his 
grandsire ; and Doncaster was the sire of the chestnut Bend Or 
{» 877 )' 

To turn to Eclipse’s other sons. King Fergus (1775) was the 
sire of Beningbrough (1791), whose son was Orville (1799), whence 
comes some of the stoutest blood on the turf, including Emilius 
(1820) and hi.s son Priam (1827), Plenipotentiary (1831), Muley 
(1810), Che.sterfield (1834), and the Hero (1843). Joe Andrews 
(1778) was the sire of Dick Andrews (1797), and from him descend 
Tramp (i8io), Lottery (1820), Liverpool (1828), Sheet Anchor 
(1832), Lanercost (1835), Weatherbit (1842), Beadsman (1855), and 
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Blue Gown (1865). Mercury was sire of Gohanna (1790), who was 
foaled in the same year as Waxy, and the two, who wore both 
grandsons of Eclipse and both out of Herod mares, had several 
contests, Waxy generally getting the better of his cousin. Gohanna's 
descendants come down through Golumpus (1802), Catton (1809), 
Mulatto (1823), Royal Oak (1823), and Slane (1833). 

2. llie Byerly Turk's line is represented by Herod, the Turk being 
the sire of Jigg, who was the sire of Partner (1718), whose son Tartar 
(1743) begat King Herod, or Herod as he was commonly called, 

in 1758. Herod’s dam was Cypron (1750) by Blaze (1733), 
son of Flying Childers. Cy^iron's dam was Selima by Bethel's 
Arabian from a mare by Graham's Cliampion from a daughter of 
the Darley Arabian and a mare who claims Merlin for her .sire, but 
whose mother's pedigree is unknown. In Herod's pedigree there 
are fully a dozen dams whose pedigree is unknown. Herod was 
a bay horse about 15 hands 3 inches high, possessed both of substance 
and length, — those grand requisites in a race-horse, — combined 
with uncommon power and stamina or lasting qualities. He was 
bred by William, duke of Cumberland, uncle of King George III. 
Fie commenced his racing career in October 1763, when lie was 
live years old, and ended it on the i6th of May 1767. He ran ten 
times, winning six and losing four races. He died in 1780, and 
among other progeny left two famous sons, Woodpecker (1773), 
whose dam was Miss Ramsden (1760) by Cade, son of the Godolphin 
Barb, but descended also on the dam’s side from the Darley Arabian 
and the Byerly Turk, and Highflyer (1774), whose dam was Rachel 
( I 763) by Blank, son of the Godolphin Barb from a daughter of 
Regulus, also son of the Godolphin. The.se two horses have trans- 
mitted Herod's qualities down to the present day in the direct 
male line, although in the female line he is represented through some 
of his other sons and his daughters as well. Woodpecker was the 
sire of Buzzard (1787), who in his turn became the father of three 
celebrated sons, Ca.strel (1801), Selim (1802), and Rubens (1803), 
all three chestnuts, and all out of an Alexander mare (1790), who 
thereby became famous. This mare was by Eclipse's son Alexander 
(1782) out of a mare by Highflyer (sou of Herod) out of a daughter 
of Alfretl, by Matchem out of a daughter of Snap. Bustard {1813), 
whose dam was a daughter of Shuttle, and his son Heron (1833), 
Sultan (i8rb) and his sons Glencoe (1831) and Bay Middleton (1833) 
and Middleton’s sons Cowl (1842) and the Flying Dulcliman (1846), 
F*antaloon (1824) and his son Windhound (1847), Eangar (1817) 
and his son Epirus (1834) and grandson Pyrrhus tin? First (1843), 
arc representatives of Castrel and Selim. 

Highflyer is represented through his greatly esteemed son Sir 
Peter Teazle, commonly called Sir I’eter (1784), whose dam was 
Papillon by Snap. Sir Peter had five .sons at the stud, Walton 
(1790), Stamford (1794), and Sir Paul (1802) being the chief. 
Paulowitz (1813), Cain (1822), Ion (1835), Wild Dayrell (1852), 
and his .son Buccaneer (1857) bring down Sir Paul's blood ; whilst 
Walton Is repre.sontcd through Phantom (1806), Partisan {1811) 
and his sonsGlaucus (1820) and Venison (1833) and Gladiator (1833), 
Venison's sons Alarm (1842) and King.stou (i84<)), Gladiator’s son 
Sweetmeat (1842), Sweetmeat’s sons Macaroni (i860) and Parmesan 
(1857), and Parmesan’s sons Favonius (1868) and Cremonie (1869). 
It may be added that in the first volume of the Stud-Book there are 
nearly a hundred Herod and Higlifly(‘r mares registered. 

3. The Godolphin Barb is repre,sented by Matchem, as the former 
was tlie .sire of Cade (1734), and Cade begat Matchem, who was 
foaled in 1748. He was thus ten years the senior of Herod, repre- 
senting the Byerly Turk, and sixteen years before Eclipse, though 
long subsequent to Flying Childers, wdio represent the Darley 
Arabian. Matchem was a brown bay horse with some white on his 
off hind heel, about 15 hands high, bred by Sir John Holme of 
Carlisle, and .sold to Mr W. Fenwick of Bywell, Northumberland. 
His dam was sister to Miss Partner (1735) by I*artner out of Brown 
Farewell by Makeless (son of the Oglethorpe Arabian) from a 
daughter of Brimmer out of Trumpet’s dam, by Place’s White Turk 
from a daughter of the Barb Dodsworth and a Layton Barb mare ; 
while Brimmer was by D'Arcy’s Yellow Turk from a royal mare. 
Matchem commenced his racing career on the 2nd of .^ugust 1753, 
and terminated it on ist September 1758. Out of thirteen engage- 
ments he won eleven and lo.st two. He died in 1781, aged thirty- 
three years. His best son was Conductor (1767) out of a marc by 
Snap : Conductor was the sire of Trumpator (1782), whose two sons, 
Sorcerer (1700) and Paynator (1791), transmit the blood of the 
Godolphin down to modem times. Sorcerer was the .sire of Sooth- 
.sayer (1808), Comus (1809), and Smolensko (1810). Comus was 
the sire of Humphrey Clinker (1822), whose son was Melbourne 
(1834), sire of West Australian (1850) and of many valuable mares, 
including Canezou (1845) and Blink Bonny (1854), dam of Blair 
.\thol. Paynator was the sire of Dr Syntax (181 x), who had a 
celebrated daughter called Beeswing (1833), dam of Newminster by 
Touchstone. 

The gems of the three lines may be briefly enumerated thus : 
(i) of the Darley Arab's line — Snap, Shuttle, Waxy, and Orville — 
the stoutest blood on the turf ; (2) of the Byerly Turk's line — 
Buzzard and Sir Peter — speedy blood, the latter the stouter of the 
two; (3) of the Godolphin Barb'.s line — Sorcerer — often producing 
largc-siz^ animals, but showing a tendency to die out, and becoming 
rare. 
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On the principle that as a rule like begets like, it has been the 
practice to select as sires the best public performers on the turf, 
and of two horses of like blood it is sound sense to choose the 
better as against the inferior public performer. But there can 
be little doubt that the mating of mares with horses has been 
often pursued on a haphazard plan, or on no system at all ; 
to this the Stud-Book testifies too plainly. In tlie article Horse- 
Racing mention is made of some of the great horses of recent 
years ; but the following list of the principal sires of earlier 
days indicates also how their progeny found a place among the 
winners of the three great races, the Derby (D), Oaks ( 0 ), and 
St Leger (L) : — 

Eclipse : Young Eclipse (D), Saltram (D), Sergeant (D), Annette 

Herod : Bridget (O), Faitli (O), Maid of the Oaks (O), Phenomenon 
(L). 

Matchem: Teetotum (O), Hollandai.se (L). 

Florizel (son of Herod) : Diomed (D), ICager (D), Tartar (L), Ninety- 
three (L). 

Highflyer : Noble (D), Sir Peter Teazle (D), Skyscraper (D), Violante 
(O), Omphale (L), Cowslip (L), Spadille (L), Young Flora (L). 
Pot- 6 -os : Waxy (D), Champion (D, L), I'yrant (D), Nightshade (O). 
Sir Peter (D) ; Sir Harry (D), Archduke (D), Ditto (D), Paris (D), 
Hermionc (O), Parasite (O), .Ainbrosio (L), Fyldener (L), 
Paulina (L), Petronius (L). 

Waxy (D) : Pope (D), Whalebone (D), Blucher (D), Whisker (D), 
Music (O), Minuet (O), Coriniie (O). 

Whalebone (D) : Mo.scs (D), Lapdog (D), Spaniel (D), Caroline (O). 
Woful : AugiLsta (O), Zinc (O), Theodore (L). 

Whisker (D) : Meiniion (L), The Colonel (I.). 

Phantom : Cedric (D), Middleton (D), Cobvvt.l) (O). 

Orville (L) : Octavius (D), Jimilius (D), ICbor (L). 

Tramp : St Giles (D), Dangerous (I>), Barefoot (L). 

Emilius (D) ; l*riani (D), Plenipotentiary (D), (Jx3^gen (O), Mango 

Priam (D) : Miss Seitz (O), Industry (O), Crucifix (O). 

Sir Hercules : Coronation (D), Faugh-a-Ballagh (L), Birdcatchcr (L). 
Touchstone (L) : CotIuTstone (D), Orlando (D), Surplice (D, L), 
MtMidicant (O), Blue Bonnet (L), Newmin.ster (L). 

Birdcatchcr (L) : Daniel O'Rourke (D), Song.stress (O), Knight of 
St George (L), Warlock (I.), 'I'he Baron (L). 

The Baron (1.) : Stockwcll (L). 

Melbourne : West Australian (D, L), Blink Bonny (D, O), Sir Tatton 
Sykes (L). 

Newminster (L) : Musjid (D), Hermit (D), Lord Clifden (L). 
Sweetmeat : Macaroni (D), Mincemeat (O), Mince])ie (O). 

Stockwell (L) : Blair Athol (D, L), I^rd Lyon (I>, L), Doncaster (D), 
Regalia (O), St Albans (L), Caller Ou (1.), The Marquis (L), 
Achievement (L). 

King Tom: Kingcraft (D), Tormentor (O), Flippia (O), Hannah 
(O, L). 

Pataplan (son of the Baron) : Kettledrum (D). 

Monarque : Gladiatcur (D, F.). 

Parmesan (son of Sweetmeat) : Favonius (D), Cremome (D). 
Buccaneer: Kisber (D), Formo.sa (O, I.), Brigantine (O). 

Lord Clifden (T.) : Jannette ((), L), Hawlhornden (L), Wciilock (L), 
Petrarch (L). 

Adventurer : Pretender (D), Apology (O, L), Wheel of Fortune (O), 
Blair Athol (D, L) : Silvio (D, L), Craig Millar (L). 

In regard to mares it has very frequently turned out that 
animals which were brilliant public performers have been far 
less successful as dams than others which were comparatively 
valueless as runners. Beeswing, a brilliant public performer, 
gave birth to a good horse in Newminster ; the same may be said 
of Alice TIawthom, dam of Thormanby, of ('anezou, dam of 
Fazzoletto, of Crucifix, dam of Surplice, and of Blink Bonny, 
dam of Blair Athol ; but many of the greatest winners have 
dropped nothing worth training. On the^ other hand, there are 
mares of little or no value as racers who have become the mothers 
of some of the most celebrated horses on the turf ; among them 
we may cite Queen Mary, Pocahontas and Paradigm. Queen 
Mary, who was by (iladiator out of a daughter of J'lenipotentiary 
and Myrrha by Whalebone, when mated with Melbourne pro- 
duced Blink rk)nny (winner of the Derby and Oaks) ; when 
mated with Mango and Lanercost she produced Haricot, dam 
of Caller Ou (winner of the St Leger). Jk)cahontas, i)crhaps the 
most remarkable mare in the Stud-Book, never won a race on 
the turf, but threw Stockwell and Rataplan to the Baron, son of 
Birdcatchcr, King Tom to Harkaway, Knight of St Patrick to 
Knight of St George, and Knight of Kars to Nutwith— all these 
horses being 16 hands high and upwards, while Pocahontas was 
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a long low mare of about 15 hands or a trifle more. She dso 
gave birth to Ayacanora by Birdcatcher^ and to Araucaria by 
Ambrose, both very valuable brood mares, Araucaria being the 
dam of C^mant by Morteraer, and of Rayon d*Or by Flageolet, 
son of Plutus by Touchstone. Paradi^ again produced, among 
several winners of more or less celebrity, Lord Lyon (winner of 
the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby and St Leger) and Achieve- 
ment (winner of the St Leger), both being by Stockwell. Another 
famous mare was Manganese (1853) by Birdcatcher from Moon- 
beam by Tomboy from Lunatic by the Prime Minister from 
Maniac by Shuttle. Mamganese when mated with Rataplan 
threw Mandragora, dam of Apology, winner of the Oaks and St 
Leger, whose sire was Adventurer, son of Newminster. She 
also threw Mineral, who, when mated with Lord Clifden, pro- 
duced Wenlock, winner of the St Leger, and after being sold to 
go to Hungary, was there mated with Buccaneer, the produce 
being Kisber, winner of the Derby. 

We append the pedigree of Blair Athol, winner of the Derby 
and St Leger in 1864, who, when subsequently sold by auction, 
fetched the then unprecedented sum of 12,000 guineas, as it 
contains, not only Stockwell (the emperor of stallions, as he has 
been termed), but Blink Bonny and Eleanor -m which latter 
animal are combined the blood of Eclipse, Herod, Matchem and 
Snap, — the mares that won the Derby in 1801 and 1857 respec- 
tively, as well as those queens of the stud, Eleanor's great- 
granddaughter Pocahontas and Blink Bonny’s dam Queen Mary. 
Both Eleanor and Blink Bonny won the Oaks as well os the 
Derby. 


all shapes. There are the xieat and elegant animaJs, like the 
descenaatits 6f Saunterer and Sweetmeat; the large-framed, 
plain-looking, and heavy-headed Melbournes, often with lop 
ears ; the descendants oi Birdcatcher, full of quality, and of 
more than average stature, though sometimes disfigured with 
curby hocks ; and the medium-sized but withal speedy descend- 
ants of Touchstone, though in some cases characterized by 
somewhat loaded shoulders. In height it will be found that the 
most successful racers average from 15 to 16 J hands, the former 
being considered somewhat small, while the latter is unquestion- 
ably very large ; the mean may be taken as between 154 and 16 
hands (the hand ~ 4 in.). The head should be light and lean, 
and well set on ; the ears small and pricked, but not too sliort ; 
the eyes full ; the forehead broad and flat ; the nostrils large and 
dilating ; the muzzle fine ; the neck moderate in length, wide, 
muscular, and yet light ; the throat clean ; the windpipe 
spacious and loosely attaclied to the neck ; the crest thin, not 
coarse and arched. The withers may be moderately high and 
thin ; the chest well developed, but not Uk) wide or deep ; the 
shoulder should lie well on the chest, and be oblique and well 
covered with muscle, so as to reduce concussion in galloping ; 
the upper and lower arms should be long and muscular ; the 
knees broad and strong ; legs short, flat and broad ; fetlock 
joints large ; pasterns strong and of moderate length ; the feet 
should be moderately large, with the heels open and frogs sound 
— with no signs of coti traction. The body or barrel should be 
moderately deep, long and straight, the length being really in 
the shoulders and in the quarters ; the back should l>e strong 
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and muscular, with 
the shoulders and 
loins running well 
in at each end ; 
the loins them- 
selves should have 
great breadth and 
substance, this 
being a vital neces- 
sity for weight- 
carrying and pvo‘ 
pelling power 
uphill. The hips 
should be long and 
wide, with the stifle 
and thigh strong, 
long and propor- 
tionately de- 
Xeloped, and the 
hind quarters well 
let down. The 
hock should have 
plenty of bone, and 
be strongly affixed 
to the 1^, and 
show no signs of 
curb ; the bones 
below the hock 
should be flat, and 
free from adhe- 
sions ; the liga- 
ments and tendons 
well developed, and 
standing out from 
the bone; the joints 
well formed and 
wide, yet without 
undue enlarge- 
ment ; the pasterns 
and feet similar to 
those of the fore*- 
hand. The tail 


The shape of a race-horse is of considerate importance, should be high set on, the croup being continued in a 
although it is said with some degree of truth that they win in straight line to the tail, and not falling away and drooping 
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to alow-set tail. F)fne acl^n is the best criterion of every- 
thing ifittkig properly^ and all a horse’s points ought to 
harmonize or be in proportioit to one another, no one point 
being more ]^ominent than another, such as good shoulders, 
fine loins or excellent quarters. If the observer is struck 
with the remarkable prominence ©if any one feature, it is 
probable that the remaining parts are deficient. A well-made 
horse wants dissecting in detail, and then if a good judge can 
discover no fault with any part, but finds each of good propor- 
tions, and the whole to harmonize without defect, deformity 
or deficiency, he has before him a well-shaped horse ; and of two 
equally well-made and equitably proportioned horses the best 
bred one will be the best. As regards hue, the favourite colour 
of the ancients, 'according to Xenophon, was bay, and for a long 
time it was the fashionable colour in England ; but for some 
time chestnut thorougiibreds have been the most conspicuous 
figure on English race-courses, so far as the more important 
events are concerned. Eclipse was a chestnut ; I^trel, Selim 
and Rubens were chestnuts ; so also were (llencoe and Pantaloon, 
of whom the latter had black spots on his hind quarters like 
Eclipse ; and also Slockwell and Doncaster. Birdcatcher was 
a chestnut, so also were Stockwell and his brother Rataplan, 
Manganese, Mandragora, Thormanby, Kettledrum, St Albans, 
Blair Athol, Regalia, Formosa, Hermit, Marie Stuart, Doncaster, 
George Frederick, Apology, Craig Millar, Prince Charlie, Rayon 
d*Or and Bend Or. The dark browns or black browns, such as 
the Sweetmeat tribe, are not so common as the bays, and black 
or grey horses are almost as unusual as roans. The skin and 
hair of the thoroughbred are finer, and the veins which underlie 
the skin arc larger and more promiiient than in other horses. 
The mane and tail should be silky and devoid of curl, which is a 
sign of impurity. 

Whether the raoe-horse of to-day is as good as the stock to 
which he traces back has often been disputed, chiefly no doubt 
because he is brought to more early maturity, commencing to 
win races at two years instead of at five years of age, as in the 
days of Childers and Eclipse ; but the highest authorities, and 
none more emphatically than the late Admiral Rous, have 
insisted that he can not only stay quite as long as his ancestoirs, 
but sUso go a good deal faster. In size and shape the modern 
race-horse is unquestionably superior, being on an average fully 
a hand higher than the Eastern horses from which he is descended; 
and in elegance of shape and beauty of outline lie has certainly 
never been surpassed. That experiments, founded on the study 
of his nature and properties, which have from time to time been 
made to improve the breed, and bring the different varieties 
to the perfection in which we now find them, have succeeded, 
is best confirmed by the high estimation in which the horses of 
Great Britain are hdd in all parts of the civilized world ; and it is 
not too much to assert that, although the cold, humid and 
variable nature of their climate is by no means favourable to 
the production of these animals in their very best form, English- 
men have by great care, and by sedulous attention to brewing, 
high feeding and good grooming, witli consequent development 
of muscle, brought them to the highest state of perfection of 
which their nature is capable. (E. D. B.) 

Breeds of Horses 

The British breeds of light horses include the Thoroughbred, 
the Yorkshire Coach-horse, the Cleveland Bay, the Hackney and 
the Pony ; of heavy horses, the Shire, the Clydesdale and the 
Suffolk. 

The Thoroughbred is probably the oldest of the breeds, and 
it is known as the “ blood-horse ” on account of the len^h of 
time through which its purity of descent can be traced. The 
frame is light, slender and graceful. The points of chief import- 
ance are a fine, clean, lean head, set on free from collar heaviness ; 
a long and strongly muscular neck, shoulders oblique and covered 
with muscle ; high, long withers, chest of good depth and narrow 
but not extTOTiely so ; body round in type ; back rib well down ; 
depth at withers a little under half the height ; length equal 
to the height at withers and croup ; loins level and muscular ; 
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croup long, rathet level ; tail set on high and carried gracefuUy ; 
date bind quarters long, strcmgly developed, and full of muscle 
and driving power ; the limbs clcan-cut and sinewy, possessing 
abundance of good bone, especially desired in the cannons, which 
are short, broad and flat ; comparatively little space between 
the fore legs ; pastern joints smooth and true ; pasterns strong, 
clean and springy', sloping when at rest at an angle of 45'’ ; 
feet medium size, wide and high at the heels, concave below and 
set on straight. The action in trotting is generally low, but the 
bending of the knee and the flexing of the hock is smooth, free 
and true. The thoroughbred is apt to lie nervous and excitable, 
and impatient of common work, but its speed, resdution and 
endurance, as tested on the race-course, are beyond praise. 

Many of the best hunters in the United Kingdom are thorough- 
breds, but of the substantial weight-carrying type. The Hunters 
improvement Society, established in 51885, did not restrict 
entries to the H unters' Stud-hook to entirely clean-bred animahs, 
but admitted those with breeding enough to pass strict inspec- 
tion. This society acts in consort with two other powerful 
organizations (the Royal Commission on Horse-breeding, 
which began its work in 1888, and the Brood Mare Society, 
establish^ in 1903), with the desirable object of improving the 
standard of light horse breeding. The initial efforts began by 
securing the services of thoroughbred stallions for specified 
districts, by offering a limited number of “ Queen’s Premiums,” 
of I200 each, to selected animals of four years old and upwards. 
Since the formation of the Brood Mare Society mares have 
come within the sphere of influence of the three bodies, and 
well-conceived inducements are offered to breeders to retain 
their young mares at home. The efforts have met with gratifying 
success, and they were much needed, for while in 1904 the Dutch 
government took aw^ay 350 of the best young Irish mares, Great 
Britain was paying the foreigner over £2,000,000 a year for 
horses which the old system of management did not supply at 
home. The Royal Dublin Society also keeps a Register of 
Tlwroughbred StalUons under the horse-breeding scheme of 1892, 
which, like the British efforts, is now bearing fruit. 

The Yorkshire Coach-horse is extensively bred in the North 
and East Ridings of Yorkshire, and the thoroughbred has taken 
a share in its development. The colour is usually bay, with 
black or brown points. A fine head, sloping shoulders, strong 
loins, lengthy quarters, high-stepping action, flat bone and 
sound feet are characteristic. Ihe height varies from 16 hands 
to 16 hands 2 in. 

The Cleveland Bay is an ancestor of the Yorkshire Coach-horse 
and is bred in parts of Yorkshire, Durham and Northumberland. 
He is adapted alike for the plough, for heavy draught, and for 
slow saddle work. Some specimens make imposing-looking 
carriage horses, but they have low action and are lacking in 
quality . The colour is light or dark bay, with block legs. Though 
rather coarse-hcaded, the Cleveland Bay has a well-set shoulder 
and neck, a deep chest and round barrel. The height is from 
t6 to 17 hands. 

The Hackney has come prominently to the front in recent 
years. The term Nag, applied to the active riding or trotting 
horse, is derived from the A.S. hnegan, to neigh. The 
Normans brought with them their own word haquenee, or 
hacquenee, a French derivative from the Latin eqnus, a horse, 
whence the name hackney. Both nag and hackney continue 
to be used as synonymous terms. Frequent mention is made of 
hackneys and trotters in old farm accounts of the 14th century. 
The first noteworthy trotting hackney stallion, of the modem 
type, was a horse foaled about 1755, known as the Schales, 
Shields or Shales horse, and most of the recognized hackneys 
of to-day trace back to him. Tlic breeding of hackneys is 
extensively pursued in the counties of Nwfolk, Cambridge^ 
Huntingdon, Lincoln and York, and in the showy ard competi- 
tions a keen but friendly rivalry is usually to be noticed between 
the hackney-breeding farmers of Norfolk and Yorkshire. 'Ihc 
high hackney action is uncomfortable in a riding horse. Excel- 
lent results have sometimes followed the use of hackney sires 
upon half-bred mares, i.e. by thoroughbred stallions and trotting 
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mares, but it is not always so. As regards the movement, or 
“ action,** of the hackney, he should go light in hand, and the 
knee should be well elevated and advanced during the trot, and, 
before the foot is put down, the leg should be well extended. 
The hackney should also possess good hock action, as distin- 
guished from mere fetlock action, the propelling power 
depending upon the efficiency of the former. The hackney 
type of the day is “ a powerfully built, short-legged, big horse, 
with an intelligent head, neat neck, strong, level back, powerful 
loins, and as perfect shoulders as can be obtained, good feet, 
flat-^ned legs, and a height of from 15 hands 2 in. to 15 hands 
3J in. Carriage-horses hackney-bred have been produced over 
17 hands high. 

The Pony differs essentially from the hackney in height, the 
former not exceeding 14 hands. There is one exception, which 
is made clear in the following extract from Sir Walter Gilbey*s 
Ponies Past and Present (1900) : — 

Before the establishment of the Hackney Horse Society in 1883 
the dividing line between the horse and the pony in Englaiid was 
V2igue and undefined. It was then found necessary to distinguish 
clearly between horses and ponies, and, accordingly, all animals 
measuring 14 hands or under were designated “ ponies,” and re- 
gistered in a separate part of the (Hackney) Stud-Book. This record 
of height, with other particulars as to breeding, &c., serves to direct 
breeders in their choice of sires and dams. The standard of height 
established by the Hackney Horse Society was acccpte<l and officially 
recognized by the Royal Agricultural Society in 1889, wheri the 
prize-list for the Windsor show contained pony classes for anim<ils 
not exceeding 14 hands. The altered polo-rule, which fixes the 
limit of height at 14 hands 2 in., may Ik? productive of some little 
confusion ; but for all other pur])oses 14 liands is tlui recognized 
maximum height of a pony. Prior to 1HS3 .small horses were called 
indifferently Galloways, hobbies, cobs or ponies, irrc-spcctive of 
tlicir height. 

Native ponies include those variously known as Welsh, New 
Forest, Exmoor, Dartmoor, Cuml)erland and Westmorland, 
Fell, Highland, Highland Garron, Celtic, Shetland and Conne- 
mara. Ponies range in height from 14 hands down to 8 hands, 
Shetland ponies eligible for the Stud-Book not exceeding the 
latter. As in the case of tlie hackney, so with the pony, 
thoroughbred blood has been used, and with good results, 
except in the case of those animals which have to remain to breed 
in their native haunts on the hills and moorlands. There the 
only possible way of improvement is by selecting the best native 
specimens, especially the sires, to breed from. 'Die thin-skinned 
progeny of thoroughbred or Arab stock is too delicate to live 
unless when hand-fed — and hand-feeding is not according to 
custom. Excellent polo ponies are bred as first or second crosses 
by thoroughbred stallions on the mares of nearly all the varieties 
of ponies named. The defective formation of the pony, the 
perpendicular shoulder and the drooping hind quarters, are 
modified ; but neither the latter, nor bent hocks, which place 
the hind legs under the body as in the zebra, are objected to, 
as the conformation is favourable to rapid turning. One object 
of the pony breeder, while maintaining hardiness of constitu- 
tion, is to control size — to compress the most valuable qualities 
into small compass. He endeavours to breed an animal 
possessing a small head, good shoulders, true action and perfect 
manners. A combination of the best points of the hunter with 
the style and finish of the hackney produces a class of weight- 
carrying pony which is always saleable. 

The Shire horse owes its happily-chosen name to Arthur 
Young’s remarks, in the description of his agricultural tours 
during the closipg years of the i8th century, concerning the 
large Old English Black Horse, ** the produce principally of the 
Shire counties in the heart of England.” Long previous to this, 
however, the word Shire, in connexion with horses, was used in 
the statutes of Henry VIII . Under the various names of the War 
Horse, the Great Horse, the Old English Black Horse and the 
Shire Horse, the breed has for centuries been cultivated in the 
rich fen-lands of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, and in many 
counties to the west. The Shire is the largest of draught horses, 
the stallion commonly attaining a height of 17 to 17*3 hands. 
Though the black colour is stiU fr^uently met with, bay and 
brown are more usually seen. With their immense size and 


weight — 1800 tb to 2200 lb — the Shires combine great strei^th, 
and they are withal docile and intelligent. They stand on short 
stout legs, with a plentiful covering — ^sometimes too abundant — 
of long hair extending chiefly down the back but also round tlie 
front of the limbs from knees and hocks, and when in full feather 
obscuring nearly the whole of the hoofs. The head is a good 
size, and broad between the eyes ,* the neck fairly long, with the 
crest well arched on to the shoulders, which are deep and strong, 
and moderately oblique. The chest is wide, full deep, tlw 
back short and straight, the ribs are round and deep, the hind 
quarters long, level and well let down into the muscular thighs. 
The cannon-bones should be flat, heavy and clean, and the feel 
wide, tough, and prominent at the heels. A good type of Shire 
horse combines symmetrical outlines and bold, free action. 
There is a good and remunerative demand for Shire geldings 
for use as draught horses in towns. 

The Clydesdale, the Scottish breed named from the valley of 
the Clyde, is not quite so large as the Shire, the average height 
of stallions being about 16 Imnds 2 in. The popnilar colour is 
bay, particularly if of a dark shade, or dappled. Black is not 
uncommon, but grey is not encouraged. White markings on 
one or more of the legs, with a white star or stripe on the face, 
are characteristic. The long hair on the legs is not so abundant 
as in the Shires, and it is finer in texture. It is regarded as an 
indication of good bone. The bones of the legs should be short, 
flat, clean and hard ; the feet large, with hoofs deep and concave 
below. With its symmetry, activity, strength and endurance 
the Clydesdale is easily broken to harness, and makes an excellent 
draught horse. This breed is growing rapidly in favour in 
Canada, but in the United States the Percheron, 'w\\h. its round 
bone and short pasterns, holds tlie field. A blend of the Shire 
and Clydesdale strains of the British rough-legged draught horse 
(virtually sections of the .same breed) is a better animal than 
either of the parents. It is an improvement upon the Shire due 
to the quality contributed by the Clydesdale, and it surpasses 
the Clydesdale in strength and substance, as a result of the Shire 
connexion. 1 o secure success the two Stud-Books will require 
to be opened to animals eligible to be entered in either record. 
The blend is being established in U.S.A. as a National breed. 

The Suffolk is a horse quite distinct from the Shire and the 
Clydesdale. Its body looks too heavy for its limbs, which are 
free from the “ fearer ” so much admired in the two other 
heavy breeds; it possesses a characteristic chestnut colour. 
How long the Suffolks have been associated with the county 
after which they are named is unknown, but they are mentioned 
in 1 586 in Camden’s Britannia, With an average height of about 
16 hands they often have a weight of as much as 2000 lb., and 
this may explain the appearance which has given rise to the name 
of the Suffolk Punch, by which the breed is known. The Suffolk 
is a resolute and unwearying worker, and is richly endowed with 
many of the best qualities of a horse. The Suffolk Stud-Book 
and History of the Breed y published in 1880, is the most exhaustive 
record of its kind in England. (W. Fa. ; R. W.) 

Managkmknt 

Breeding, — Animals to breed from should be of good blood, 
sound and compactly built, with good pluck and free from 
nervous excitability and vicious tendency. A mare used to be 
put to the horse at three years old, but latterly two has become 
the common age. Young sires begin to serve in moderation at 
two. May is considered the best month for a mare to foal, as 
there is abundance of natural food and the weather is mild enough 
for the mare to lie out. .Show specimens generally profit by 
being bom earlier. The period of gestation in the mare is about 
eleven months. No nursing mare should go to work, if this can 
possibly be avoided. A brood mare requires plenty of exercise 
at a slow pace and may work, except between shafts or on a road, 
till the day of foaling. 

To avoid colic an animal has to be gradually prepared by 
giving small quantities of green food for a few days before going 
to grass. Shelter against severe storms is needed. Succulent 
food encourages the flow of milk, and the success of the foal 
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greatly depends on its milk supply. Mares most readily conceive 
when served at the “ foal heat ’’ eleven days after foaling. A 
mature stallion can serve from eighty to one hundred mares per 
annum. 

Foals are weaned when five or six months old, often in October, 
and require to be housed to save the foal-flesh, and liberally but 
not overfed ; but from the time they are a month old they 
require to be '' gentled ” by handling and kindly treatment, 
and the elementary training of leading from time to time by 
a halter adjusted permanently to the head. When they are hand- 
reared on cow*s milk foals require firm treatment and must have 
no fooling to teach them tricks. Young horses that are too highly 
fed are apt to Ijecome wcak-limbed and top-heavy. 

Breaking . — Systematic breaking begins at about the age of two 
years, and the method of subduing a colt by “ galvayning ” is as 
good as any. It is a more humane system than “ rareying,^* 
which overcame by exhaustion under circumstances which were 
not fniitful of permanent results. Galvayning is accomplished 
by bending the horse’s neck round at an angle of thirty-five to 
forty degrees and tieing the halter to the tail, so that when he 
attempts to walk forward he holds himself and turns “ round and 
round, almost upon his own ground.” The more strenuous his 
resistance the sooner lie yields to the inevitable force applied 
by him.self. A wooden pole, the “ third hand,” is then gently 
applied to all parts of the body until kicking or any form of 
resistance ceA.ses. “ Bitting ” or “ mouthing,” or the familiariz- 
ing of an animal to the bit in his mouth, and to answer to the 
rein without bending his neck, is still a necessity with the 
galvayning method of breaking. Experience can only be gained 
by a horse continuing during a considerable time to practise 
what he has been taught. 

lliree main characteristics of a successful horse-breaker are 
firmness, good temper and incessant vigilance. Carelessness in 
trusting too much to a young colt that begins its training by 
l^eing docile is a fruitful source of untrustworthy habits which 
need never have developed. Driving with long reins in the field 
should precede the fastening of ropes to the collar, as it accustoms 
the animal to the pres.sure on the shoulders of the draught, later 
to be experienced in the yoke. If a young horse be well handled 
and accustomed to the dummy jockey, mounting it is not 
attended with much ri.sk of resistance, although this should 
invariably be anticipated. An animal ought to be in good con- 
dition when being broken in, else it is liable to break out in 
unpleo-sant ways when it becomes high-spirited as a result of 
improved condition. It should be well but not overfed, and 
while young not overworked, as an overtired animal is liable to 
refuse to pull, and thus contract a bad habit. Most bad habits 
and stable tricks are the result of defective management and 
avoidable accidents. 

Feeding . — Horses have small stomachs relatively to ruminating 
animals, and require small quantities of food frequently. While 
grazing they feed almost continually, preferring short pasture. 
No stable food for quick work surpasses a superior sample of 
fine-hulled whole oats like “ Carton’s Abundance ” (120 lb [)er 
week), and Timothy hay harvested in dry weather. The un- 
brLiised oats develop a spirit and courage in either a saddle or 
harness horse that no other food can. A double handful of 
clean chaff, or of bran mixed with the oats in the manger, prevents 
a greedy horse from swallowing a considerable proportion whole. 
Unchewed oats pass out in the faeces uninjured, so that they 
are capable of germination, and are of less than no value to a 
horse. Horses doing slow or other than “ upper ten ” work 
may have oats crushed, not ground, and a variety of additions 
made to the oats which are usually the basis of the feed — for 
example, a few old crushed beans, a little linseed meal, ground 
linseed cake or about a wine-glassful of unboiled linseed oil. 
Indian pulses are to be avoided on account of the danger of 
Lathyrus poisoning. A seasoning of ground fenugreek or spice is 
sometimes given to shy feeders to encourage them to eat. A 
little sugar or molascuit added to the food will sometimes serve 
the same purpose. Newly crushed barley or cracked maize, 
even in considerable proportion to the rest of the food, gives good 


results with draught, coach, ’bus and light harness horses gener* 
ally. Boiled food of any kind is unnatural to a horse, and is 
risky to give, being liable to produce colic, especially if the 
animal bolts its food when hun^, although it generally pro- 
duces a glossy coat. Too much linseed, often used in preparing 
horses for market, gives a similar appearance, but is liable to 
induce fatty degeneration of the liver ; given in moderation it 
regulates the bowels and stimulates the more perfect digestion 
of other foods. In England red-clover hay, or, better still, 
crimson-clover or luoeme hay, is liberally fed to farm horses 
with about 1 o lb per day of oats, while they usually run in open 
yards with shelter sheds. Bean straw is sometimes given as part 
of the roughage in Scotland, but not in England. In England 
hunters and carriage horses are generally fed on natural hay, in 
Scotland on Timothy, largely imported from Canada, or ryegrass 
hay that lias not been grown with nitrate of soda. Heavily 
nitrated hay is reputed to produce excessive urination and 
irritation of the bladder. Pease straw, if not sandy, and good 
bright oat straw are good fodder for horses ; but with barley 
and wheat straw, in the case of a horse, more energy is consumed 
during ite passage through the alimentary canal than the digested 
straw yields. Three or four Swedish turnips or an equivalent 
of carrots is an excellent cooling food for a horse at hard work. 
The greater number of horses in the country should have green 
forage given them during summer, when the work they do will 
permit of it, os it is their natural food, and they thrive better 
on it than on any dry food. 

When a horse has been overstrained by work the best remedy 
is a long rest at pasture, and, if it be lame or weak in the limbs, 
the winter season is most conducive to recovery. The horse 
becomes low in condition and moves about quietly, and the frost 
tends to brace up the limbs. In autumn all horses that have 
been grazing should be dosed with some vermifuge to destroy 
the worms that are invariably present, and thus prevent colic 
or an unthrifty or anaemic stiite. On a long journey a horse 
should have occasional short drinks, and near the end a long 
drink with a slower rate of progression with tlie object of cooling 
off. In the stable a horse should always be provided with rock 
.salt, and water to drink at will by means of some such stall 
fixture as the Mundt hygienic water-supply fittings. Overhead 
hay-racks are unnatural and are liable to drop seeds into a 
house’s eye. 

Litkratukk.— For riding, &c. see I^dino, Driving, Horseman- 
.STUp, and Horse-Racinc;. I'or diswwcs of the horse see Veterinary 
Science. The literature about the hor.se and its history and uses 
is voluminous, and is collected up to 18S7 in Huth's Works on 
Horses, a bibliographical record of hippology. Sec also, besides 
the work.s already mentioned, various Uioks by Capt. M. Horace 
Hayes, Points of the Horse (1893, 2nd ed., 1897) ; Stable Manage^ 
ment and Exercise (1900) ; Illustrated Horse-breaking (1889, 2nd ed., 
1896) ; and The Horsewoman (1893) (with Mrs Hayes) ; K. L. 
Anderson, Modern Horsemanship (1884) ; W. Day, I he Horse : 
How to Breed and Rear Him (1888) ; W. Ridgeway, Origin and 
Infiuencc of the Thoroughbred Horse (1905) ; Major-General '1 wcedic. 
The Arab Horse (1894) ; J. Worth*y Axe, The Horse ; its 1 real ment 
in Health and Disease (1906) ; R. Wallace, harm Lut Stock of (treat 
Britain (1885, 4th ed., 1907) ; Sydney Galvayne, The Twentieth 
Century Book of the Horse (1905) ; C, Bruce low, Breeding Race- 
horses by the Figure System (1893) ; J. H. Wallace, The Horse of 
America in his Derivation, (1897) ; W'catlicrly’s Celebrated Race- 
horses (1887) ; Ruff's (tuide to the Turf ; T. A. Cook, History of the 
English Turf (1903) ; The General Stud-Book (irsued quinquennia lly) ; 
and the Stud-Books of the various breetl societies. (R. W.) 

HORSE LATITUDES, the belts of calms and variable breezes 
at the polar edge of the N.E. and S.E. trades. According to the 
New English Dictionary two explanations have been given of 
the origin of the name : one that the calm kills horses on a 
sailing ship, tlie other that the name signifies the unruly and 
boisterous nature of these winds compared with the pleasant 
trades. The name is commonly applied to the permanent belt 
of high atmospheric pressure which encircles the globe in 30*^ to 
35® from the equator. 

HORSE-MACKEREL, the name applied to a genus of fishes 
(Caranx) found in abundance in almost all temperate and 
especially in tropical seas. The designation “ cavalli,” given to 
them by the early Portuguese navigators, and often met with 
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in the accounts of the adventurer of the buccaneers, is still in 
frequent use among the sailors of all nations. Some ninety 
different lands are known — the majority being wholesome food> 
and some of the species attaining a length of 3 ft. and more. 
The fish to which the' name horse-mackerel is applied in Great 
Britain is Caranx irachurus, distinguished by having the lateral 
line in its whole length armed with large but narrow bony plates. 
Horse-mackerel are found singly on the coast all the year round, 
but sometimes they congregate in shoals of many thousands. 
Although well-flavoured, they are much more frequently used 
for bait than for food. This species has a most extraordinary 
range, being found almost everywhere within the temperate and 
tropical zones of the northern and southern hemispheres. 

TORSEMANSHIP, the art of managing the horse from his 
back and controlling his paces and the direction and speed of 
his movement. The ordinary procedure is dealt with in the 
articles on Riding and cognate subjects (see also Morse : section 
Management), A special kind of skill is, however, needed in 
breakings training, bitting and schooling horses for a game like 
polo, or for the evolutions of what is known as the haute eoole. 
It is with the latter, or “ school ■’ riding, that we deal here. The 
middle ages had seen chivalry developed into a social distinction, 
and horsemanship into a form of knightly prowess. The Re- 
naissance introduced the (rultivation of horsemanship as an art, 
with regular conditions and rules, instead of merely its skilful 
practice for utility and exercise. In Italy in the i6th century 
schools of horsemansliip were established at Naples, Rome and 
other chief cities ; thither flocked the nobility of France, Spain 
and Germany ; and Henry VIII. of England and other monarchs 
of his time had Italians for their masters of the horse. The 
academy of Pignatelli at Naples was the most famous of the 
schools in the middle of the i6th century, but a score of other 
less renowned masters devoted themselves to teaching the 
riders and training the horses. Trappings of all sorts multiplied ; 
the prescribed tricks, feats and postures involved considerable 
dexterity ; they were fatiguing to both man and beast, and 
were really useless except for show. This elaborate art, en- 
thusiastically followed among the Romance nations, was the 
parent of later developments of the haute kole, and of the circus- 
performances of modem days. In England, however, the 
continental style did not find favour for long. The duke of 
Newcastle’s MMhode nouvelle de dresser les dievaux (1648) was 
the leading text-book of the day, and in 1761 the earl of Pem- 
broke published his Manual oj Cm)cdry Horsemanship, In France 
a simplification was introduced in the early part of the j8th 
century by La Gu6rini6rc {fjcole de cavaLerie) and others. The 
French military school thus became the model for Europe, 
though the English style remained in opposition, forming a 
sort of compromise witii the ordinary method of riding acro.ss 
country. In more modem times France again came to the front 
in regard to the haute erole, through the innovations of the 
vicomte d*Aure ^1798-1863) and Frangois Bauchcr (1796“ 1873). 
Baucher was a circus-rider who l^came the greate,st master of 
his art, and w'ho had an elaborate theory of the prindples in- 
volved in training a horse. His system was carried on, with 
modifleations, by masters and theorists like Captain Raabe, 
M. Barroil and M. Fillis. In more recent timei> the .style of the 
haute cede has also been cultivated by various masters in the 
United States, such as H. L. de Bussigny at Boston. 

See d'Aure, TraiU d'i^uitaHon (1847) ; H!!iuidar6dorJE, BquUtdion 
allemandc (Bruxelles, 1843) ; Bauclier, Passe*temps (iquesires 
MHhode d* Equitation (1867) ; Raabo, MEthode de haute Ecole d' Equitation 
(1863); Barroil,. A rf ; Fillis, /Vznci/Jcs de dressage; Hayes, 

Riding on the (1882). 

HOBSBNS, a market town of Denmark, at the head of Horsens 
Fjord, on the east side of Jutland, 32 m. by rail S.W. of Aarhus, 
in the amt (county) of that name. Pop. (1 goi ) 22,243; It is tho 
junction of bran^ railways to Brynip and to Tfirring inland, 
and to Juelsminde on the coast. 'H^ie exports are chiefly bacon 
and butter ; the imports, iron, yam, coal and dmbar: The 
town isr ancient ; there is a disused convent church with tombs 
of th« 17th century, and the Vor-Frelscrs-Kirke has a carved 
pulpit of the same period. Horsens is the birthplace of the 
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navigator Vitus Bering or Behring (i86o)> the Arctic explbrer^ 
To the north lies the picturesque l^e district between Sk^der* 
borg and Silkeborg (see Aarhus). 

HORSE-POWER. The device, frequently seen in farmyards, 
by which the power of a horse is utilized to drive threshing' or 
other machinery, is sometimes described as a horse-power,” 
but this term usually denotes the unit in which the performance 
of steam and other engines is expressed, and which is deflned as 
the rate at which work is done when 33,000 lb are raised one 
foot in one minute. This value was adopted by James Watt 
as the result of experiments with strong drayhorses, but, as he 
was aware, it is in exces.s of what can be done by an average 
horse over a full day’s work. It is equal to 746 w'Otts. On the 
metric system it is reckoned as 4500 kilogram-metres a minute, 
and the French cheval^vapeur is thus equal to 32,549 foot-pounds 
a minute, or 0-9863 of an English horse-power, or 736 watts. 
The “ nominal horse-power ” by which engines are sometimes 
rated is an arbitrary and obsolescent term of indeflnite significance. 
An ordinary formula for obtaining it is ® S for high- 

pressure engines, and 4V D'-* \/ S for condensing engines, where 
D is the diameter of the piston in inches and S the length of the 
stroke in feet, though varying mimber.s are used for the divisor. 
The “ indicated horse-power ” of a reciprocating engine is 
given by ASPN/ 33,000, where A is the area of the piston in 
square inches, S the length of the stroke in feet, P the mean 
pressure on the piston in lb per sq. in., and N the number of 
effective strokes per minute, namely, one for each revolution of 
the crank shaft if the engine is single-acting, but twice as many 
if it is double-acting. The mean pressure P is ascertained from 
the diagram or “ card ” given by an indicator (see Steam- 
Engine). In turbine engines this method is inapplicable. 
A statement of indicated horse-power supplies a measure of the 
force acting in the cylinder of an engine, but the power available 
for doing external work off the crank-shaft is less than this by 
the amount absorbed in driving the engine itself. The useful 
residue, known a.s the “ actual,” effective ” or “ brake ” 
horse-power, can be directly measured by a dynamometer {g,v,) ; 
it amounts to about 80 % of the indicated horse-power for good 
condensing engines and about 85 % for non-condensing engines, 
or perhaps a little mor^e when the engines are of the large.st sizes. 
When turbines, as often happens in land practice, are directly 
coupled to electrical generators, their horse-power can be 
deduced from the electrical output. When they are u.sed for the 
propulsion of ships recourse is had to “ torsion meters ” which 
measure the amount of t?wist undergone by the propeller shafts 
while transmitting power. Two points are selected on the surface 
of the shaft at different positions along it, and the relative dis- 
placement which occurs between them round the shaft when 
power is being transmitted is determined either by electrical 
means, as in the Denny- Johnson torsionuneter, or optically, 
as in the Hopkinson-Thring and Bevis-Gibson instruments. 
The twist or surface-shear being proportional to the torque, the 
horse-power can be calculated if the modulus of rigidity of the 
steel employed is known or if the amount of twist correspond- 
ing to a given power has previously been ascertained by direct 
experiment on the shaft before it has been put in place. 

HORSE^RACING. Probably the earliest instance of the use 
of horses in racing recorded in literature ocairs in IL xxiii. 
212-650, where the various incidents of the Chariot-race at the 
funeral games held in honour of Patroclus are detailed with 
much vividness. According to the ancient authorities the 
four-horse chariot-race was introduced into the Olympic games 
as early as the 23rd Olympiad ; to this the race with mounted 
horses was added in tihe 33rd ; while other variations (such 
as two-horse chariot-races^ mule races, loose-horse races, special 
races for ’undeT«agcd horses) were admitted at a- still later period. 
Of the training and management of the Olympic race-horse we 
arc left in ignorance ; but it is known that the equestrian 
candidates were required to enter their names and. send their 
horses to Bits at least thirty days before the celebration of the 
games commenced^ and that the charioteers and riders, whether 
owners or ptt>xies> went through a prescribed course of ‘ exercise 
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during the intervening month. At all the other national games 
of Greece (Pythian^ Isthmian, Nemean), as well as at many of 
the local festivals, (the Athenian Olympia and Fanathenaea)^ 
similar contests had a prominent place. Some indication of 
the extent to which the passion for horse-racing was indulged 
in at Athens, for example^ about the time of Aristophanes may 
be obtained from the scene with which The Clouds opens ; 
while it is a significant fact that the Boeotians termed one of the 
months of their year, corresponding to the Athenian Hecatom- 
baeon, Hippodromius (“ Horse-race month ” ; see Plutarch, 
Cam, 15). For the chariot-races and horse-races of the Greeks 
and Romans, see Circus and Games. 

Grw Britain 

There is no direct historical evidence to show that the ancient 
Britons addicted themselves to any form of this amusement ; but 
there are indications that among some at least of the Germanic 
tribes, from a very early period, horse-racing was an accompani- 
ment of their religious cultus. There can be no doubt that the 
Romans encouraged the pursuit in Britain, if they did not intro- 
duce it ; traces of race-courses belonging to the period of their 
occupation have been frequently discovered. The influence of the 
Christian Church was everywhere at first strongly against the 
practice. The opinion of Augustine and other fathers of the 
church with regard to attendance at llie spectacles, whether of 
theatre or of circus, is well known ; those who performed in 
them were rigidly excluded from church fellowship, and some- 
times even those who merely frequented them. Thus the first 
council of Arles, in its fourth canon, declared that those members 
of the church who drove chariots at the public games should, 
so long as they continued in that employment, be denied com- 
munion. (C'ompare the rule in the Ap, Const, viii. 32 ; ap, 
Bingham, Ant, Ckr, Churchy xvi. 4, 10.) In many cases, however, 
the weight of ecclesiastical authority proved insufficient to cope 
with the force of old custom, or with the fascination of a sport 
the unchristian character of which was not very easily demon- 
strable ; and ultimately in Germany and elsewhere the old local 
races appear to have b^n admitted to a recognized place among 
the ceremonies peculiar to certain Christian festivals. 

The first distinct indication which contemporary history 
affords of horse-racing as a sport occurs in the Description of 
the City of London of William Fitzstephen {c, 1174). He says 
that in a certain plane field without one of the gates (quidam 
planus campus re et nomine — Smithfield, quasi Smoothficld) 
every Friday, unless it be one of the more solemn festivals, is a 
noted show of well-bred (nobilium) horses exposed for sale. 
The earls, barons and knights who arc resident in the city, as 
well as a multitude of citizens, flock thither either to look on 
or buy.” After describing the different varieties of horses 
brought into the market, especially the more valuable chargers 
{dextrarios preciosos), he says : “ When a race is to be run by 
such horses as these, and perhaps by others which, in like manner, 
according to their breed are strong for carriage and vigorous for 
the course, the people raise a shout and order the common horses 
to be withdrawn to another part of the field. The jockeys, who 
are boys expert in the management of horses, which they regulate 
by means of curb bridles, sometimes by tltrees and sometimes 
by twos, as the match is made, prepare themselves for the con- 
test. Their chief aim is to prevent a competitor from getting 
before them. The horses too, after their manner, are eager for 
the race ; tlieir limbs tremble, and impatient of delay they 
cannot stand still ; upon the signal being given they stretch out 
their limbs, hurry on the course, and are borne along with un- 
remitting speed. The riders, inspired with the love of praise and 
the hope of victory, clap spurs to their flying horses, lashing them 
with whips, and inciting them by their shouts ” (see Stow’s 
Translation). 

In the reign of Richard I. knights rode at Wljitsuntidc on 
steeds and palfreys over a three-mile course for ” forty pounds 
of ready gold,” according to the old romance of Sir Bevys of 
Hampton. The feats of the tilt-yard, however> seem to have 
surpassed horse-racing in popular estimation at the period of the 
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crusades. That to sport was to some extent indulged in by 
Kuig John is quite possible, as running horses are frequently 
mentioned in the register of royal expenditure ; and we know 
that Edward 111 . had a number of running horses, but it is prob- 
able toy were chiefly used for field, sports. 

An evidence of the growing favour in wliich horse-racing was 
held as a popular amusement is furnished by the fact that public 
races were established at Chester in 1512. Randle Holme of that 
cit>^ tells us that towards the latter part of Henry VIIl.’s reign, 
on Shrove Tuesday, the company of saddlers of Chester presented 
to the drapers a wooden ball embellished with flowers, and 
placed upon the pc)int of a lance. This ceremony was performed 
in to presence of the mayor at the cross of the B oody or Rjoodee, 
an open place near to city ; but this year (1540) the ball was 
clianged into a silver bell, valued at three shillings and sixpence 
or more, to be given U) him who shall run best and furthest on 
horseback before tom on the same day, Shrove Tuesday ; these 
bells were denominated St George’s bells.” In the reign of 
Elizabeth there is evideiK:e from tlie poems of Bishop Hall 
(1597) racing was in vogue, tough apparently not patronized 

by the queen, or it would no doubt have formed part of the 
pastimes at Kenilworth ; indeed, it seems then to have gone 
much out of fa.shion. 

The accession of the Stuarts opened up an era of prosperity 
for to sport, for James I., who, according to Youatt, had 
encouraged if not established horse-racing in Scotland, greatly 
patronized it in England when he came to the throne. Not only 
did he run races at Croydon and Enfield, but he endeavoured to 
improve the breed of horses by the purchase for a high figure of 
the Arab stallion known as Markham’s Arabian, which little 
horse, however, was beaten in every race he ran. 

In 1607, according U) Camden’s Britannia, were run near 
York, the prize being a little golden bell. Camden also mentions 
as the prize for running horses in Gatherley Forest a little golden 
ball, which was apjiarently anterior to the bell. In 1609 Mr 
Robert Ambrye, sometime sheriff of the city of C'hester, caused 
three sil\^er ^lls to be made of good value, which bells he 
appointed to be run for with horses on St George’s day upon Uxe 
Roodee, the first horse to have the liest bell and the money put 
in by the horses that ran — in other words, a sweepstake— the 
bells to be returned tliat day twelvemonth as challenge cups 
are now towards the ex])cnses he had an allowance from Uie 
city. In 1613 subscription purses are first mentioned. NichoHs, 
in his Progress of James 1 ,, makes mention of racing in the years 
1617 1619. Challenge bells appear to iiave continued to 

be the prizes at ('hester, according to Randle Holme the younger, 
and Ormerod’s History of Chester, until 1623 or 1624, when Mr 
Jolm Brercton, mayor of Chester, altered tlie course and caused 
the horses to run five times round the Roodee, the liell to be of 
good value, £8 or £10, and to be a free bell to be held for ever — 
in other words, a presentation and not a cliollenge prize. 

During James’s reign public race meetings were established at 
Gatherley or Garterley, near Richnjond in Yorkshire, at Croydon 
in Surrey, and at Enfield Uiase, the last two being paUonized 
by the king, who not only had races at Epsom during his residence 
at Nonsuch, but also built a house at Newmarket for to purpose 
of enjoying hunting, and no doubt racing too, as wc find a note 
of there having been horse-races at this place as early as 1605. 
Races are also recorded as having taken place at Linton ru;ar 
Cambridge, but they were probably merely casual meetings. 
The prizes were for the most part silver or gold bells, whence 
the phrase ” bearing away the bell.” 'ilie turf indeed appears 
to have attracted a great deal of notice, and the .systematic 
preparation of running horses was stiulied, attention being 
paid to their feeding and training, to the instruction of jockeys--- 
although private matches between gentlemen who rode their 
own horses were very common, — and to the itdjustment of 
weights, which were usually about 10 stone. 'I he sport also 
seems to have taken firm hold of Uie people, and to have become 
very popular. 

The reign of Charles I., which commenced in 1625, saw still 
more marked strides made, for tlie king not only patronized to 
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racing at Newmarket^ which we know was current in 1640, but 
thoroughly established it there, and built a stand house in 1667, 
since which year the races have been annual. Mention is likewise 
made in the comedy of the Merry played in 1641, of 

races, both horse and foot, in Hyde Park, which were patronized 
by Charles I., who gave a silver cup, value 100 guineas, to be 
run for instes[d of bells. Butcher, in his survey of the town of 
Stamford (1646), also says that a race was annually run in that 
town for a silver and gilt cup and cover, of the value of £*j or £8. 
provided by the care of the aldermen for the time being out 01 
the interest of a stock formerly made by the nobility and gentry 
of the neighbourhood. 

In 1648 Clarendon tells us that a meeting of Royalists was 
held at Banstead Downs, as Epsom Downs were then called, 
“ under the pretence of a horse-race,” so that horse-racing at 
Epsom was not unknown early in the 17 th century ; Pepys, 
too, in his Diary of 1663, mentions his having intended to go to 
Banstead Downs to see a famous horse-race. Cromwell is said 
to have kept running horses in the year 1653, but in 1654 he 
appears to have gone so far as to forbid racing for six and 
eight months respectively . After the Reformation in 1 660, a new 
impetus was given to horse-racing, which had languished during 
the civil wars, and the races at Newmarket, which had been 
suspended, were restored and attended by the king ; and as an 
additional spur to emulation, according to Youatt, royal plates 
were given at each of the principal courses, and royal mares, 
as they were called, were imported from abroad. Charles II. 
rebuilt the house originally erected at Newmarket by James I., 
which had fallen into decay. The Round course was made in 
1666, and racing at the headquarters of the turf was regulated 
in the most systematic way, as to the course, weights and other 
conditioas. Charles II. was the first monarch who entered and 
ran horses in his own name ; and, besides being a frequent 
visitor at the races on Newmarket Heath, and on Burford 
Downs, near Stockbridge, where the Bibury Club meeting was 
held, he established races at Datchet. In the reign of James IT. 
nothing specially noteworthy occurred, but William Til. con- 
tinued former crown donations and even added to them. 

Anne was much devoted to horse-racing, and not only gave 
royal plates to be compKjted for, but ran horses for them in her 
own name. In 1703 Doncaster races were established, when 
4 guineas a year were voted by the corporation towards a plate, 
and in 1716 the Town Plate was established by the same authority 
to be run on Doncaster Moor. Nearly a century, however, 
elapsed before the St I-eger was instituted. Matches at New- 
market had become common, for we find that Basto, one of the 
earliest race-horses of whom we have any authentic account, 
won several matches there in 1708 and 1709. In the latter 
year, according to Camden, York races were established, the 
course at first being on Clifton Ings, but it was subsequently 
removed to Knavesmire, on which the races are now run. In 
1710 the first gold cup said to have been given by the queen, 
of 60 guineas value, was run for by six-year-old horses carrying 
12 stone each, the best of tliree 4-mile heats, and was won by 
Bay Bolton. In 1711 it was increased to 100 guineas. In 1712 
Queen Anne's gelding Pepper ran for the Royal Cup of £100 at 
York, and her Mustard, a nutmeg-grey horse, ran for the same 
prize in 1713. Again in 1714 her Majesty's bay horse Star won 
a sweepstake of 10 guineas added to a plate of £40 at the same 
place, in four heats, carrying ii stone. In 1716 the Ladies’ 
Plate at York for five-year-olds was won by Aleppo, son of the 
Darley Arabian. Racing and match-making continued to be a 
regular sport at Newmarket, and at York and Hambleton, and 
we also find a record of a race at Lincoln in August 1717 for 
a silver tea-board, won by Brocklcsby Betty, as was the (^een’s 
Plate at Black Hambleton in the year before. 

Between 1714 and 1720 there were races at Pontefract in 
Yorkshire for plates or money. 'Fhe best of two out of three 
heats was to be the winner, provided the said horse was not 
distanced in the third heat — the distance post being i furlong 
from the winning post ; and this appears to have been a usud 
condition. In or about the year 1721 Flying Childers is said to 


have run a trial against Almanzor and Brown Betty over the 
Round course at Newmarket (3 m. 4 f. 93 y.) in 6 m. 40 s., and 
another trial over the Beacon course (4 m. i f. 138 y.)in 7 m. 30 s. 
— which is fast even for a six-year-old ; but it is just possible that 
in those days the art of time-taking was anything but perfect. 
In 1721 George 1 . gave 100 guineas in specie in lieu of the gold 
cup at York presented by Anne, and the king’s or queen's 
plates have b^ given in cash ever since. In 1725 a ladies' 
plate was run for on the 14th of September by fem^e riders on 
Ripon Heath in Yorkshire, In 1727 Mr John Cheney established 
the Racing Calendar-^^ historical list of all the horse matches 
run, and of all plates and prizes run for in England and Wales 
of the value of £10 or upwards in 1727, &c. No systematic 
records had till then been preserved of the running of the race- 
horses of the day, and it is only through the performances of 
certain celebrated horses and mares that we have any informa- 
tion of what actually took place, and even that is more or less 
of a fragmentary kind. At this time racing was thoroughly 
established as a national and popular sport, for there were 
upwards of a hundred meetings in England and Wales ; but the 
plates or sweepstakes run for were for the most part of small 
value, as £10, £20, £30, £40, and sometimes £50. In 1727, 
according to Whyte, there were only a dozen royal plates run for 
in England : one at Newmarket in April for six-year-old horses 
at 12 stone each, in heats over the Round course — ^first called 
the King’s Plate course; one for five-year-old mares at 10 stone 
each, in one heat, and another in October for six-year-old horses 
at 12 stone, in heats over the same course ; one at York (which 
commenced in 1711) for six-year-old horses, 12 stone each, 
4-m. heats ; one at Black Hambleton, Yorkshire (of which no 
regular account was kept until 1715), for five-year-old mares, 
10 stone, 4 m.; one at each of the following places, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Guildford, Winchester, Salisbury and Lewes, for six 
year-old horses, 12 stone each, 4-m. heats ; and one at Ipswich 
for five-year-old horses, 10 stone each. A royal plate was also 
run for at Edinburgh in 1728 or 1729, and one at the Curragh 
of Kildare in 1741. 

In 1739 an act was passed to prevent racing by ponies and 
weak horses, 13 Geo. II. cap. 10, which also prohibited prizes 
or plates of less value than £50. At this period the best horses 
seldom ran more than five or six times, and some not so often, 
there being scarcely any plates of note except royal ones, and 
very few sweepstakes or matches of value except at Newmarket 
until after 1750 ; moreover, as the races were run in heats, 
best three out of four, over a course of several miles in length, the 
task set the horses before winning a plate was very severe, and 
by no means commensurate with the value of the prize. In 
1751 tlie great subscription races commenced at York, the city 
also giving £50 added money to each day’s racing. At New- 
market there were only two meetings, one in April and the 
other in October, but in 1753 a second spring meeting was 
established, and in that year the Jockey Club, which was founded 
in 1750, established the present racing ground. In 1762 a 
second October meeting was added, in 1765 the July meeting, 
in 1770 the Houghton meeting, and in 1771 the Craven meeting. 
In 1766 Tattcrsall’s was established at Hyde Park Corner by 
Riclmd Tattcrsall for the sale of horses ; it remained the great 
emporium of horses, and the rendezvous for betting on horse 
races, until 1865, when, the lease of the premises at the Comer 
having run out, it was removed to Knightsbridge. 

We now come to a very important period — that at which the 
great three-year-old races were instituted. 

The St Leger was established in 1776 by Colonel St Leger, who 
resided at Parkhill, near Doncaster. On the 24th of September, 
during the Doncaster races, which took place annually 
in the autumn, at his suggestion a sweepstake of 
25 guineas each for three-year-old colts and fillies 
was run over a a-m. course ; there were six competitors, the 
property of as many subscribers, — a very small beginning, it 
must be owned. The race was won by a filly by Sampson, 
belonging to Lord Rockingham, which was afterwards named 
Ailab^idia. In the following year the same stake had tweh'e 
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subscribers and ten starters^ and was won by Mr Sotheron’s 
Bourbon. It was not, however, until the succeeding year, 1778, 
that it was named the St Leger, in compliment to the founder, 
at the suggestion of the marquis of Rockingham. The stakes 
were increased in 1832 to 50 sovs. each, and the weights have 
been raised from time to time to keep pace with modern re- 
quirements. The Doncaster Cup, a weight for age race for three- 
year-olds and upwards, was established in 1801. The course is 
nearly flat, of an oval or kite shape, about ij m. round the 
town-moor. 

The Epsom Derby and Oaks were established in 1779 and 
1780, the Oaks in the former and the Derby in the latter year. 

It is true that in 1730 Epsom races became annual, but 
prizes were nothing more than the usual plates 
run for in heats, the money required being raised by 
voluntary subscriptions, as well by the owners of booths on 
the downs as by the parties more immediately interested, 
whence arose the custom of charges being made by the lord of 
the manor for permission to erect booths, &c. during the race- 
meetings. On the 14th of May 1779 the twelfth earl of Derby 
originated the Oaks stakes (named after his seat or hunting-box 
“ The Oaks ” at Woodmansterne), a sweepstake for three-year- 
old fillies run on a course m. long. The race was won by 
Lord Derby’s bay filly Bridget, bred by himself — her sire 
being Herod and her dam Jemima. In the following year the 
earl established a sweepstake of 50 sovs. each, half forfeit, for 
three-year-old colts. This, the first Derby, was won by Sir C. 
Bunbury’s chestnut colt Diomed by Florizel, son of Herod, who 
beat eight opponents, including the duke of Bolton’s Bay 
Bolton and l^rd Grosvenor’s Diadem. These two races have 
since l.)een run for regularly every year, the Derby, which before 
1839 was run on the Thursday, now taking place on the Wednes- 
day, and the Oaks on the Friday, in the same week at the end 
of May. 

Ascot races, which are held on Ascot Heath, were established 
by the duke of Cumberland, uncle of George III., and are 
patronized by royalty in state or semi-state. They are 
mentioned in the first Racing Calendar, published in 
i‘j2T, but the races were for the most part plates and 
other prizes of small importance, though a royal plate for hunters 
appears to have been given in 1 785. 'Fhe Gold Cup was first given 
in 1807, and has been regularly competed for ever since, though 
from 1845 inclusive it went by the designation of the 

Emperor’s Plate, the prize being offered by the emperor of Russia. 
In 1854, during the Crimean War, the cup was again called the 
Ascot Gold Cup, and was given from the race fund. The Queen’s 
Vase was first given in 1838, and the Royal Hunt Cup in 1843, 
while in 1865 a new long-distance race for four-year-olds and 
upwards was established, and named the Alexandra Plate, after 
the Princess of Wales. 

Goodwood races were established by the duke of Richmond 
on the downs at the northern edge ol Goodwood Park in 1802, 
upon the earl of Egreniont discontinuing races in his 
^ ‘park at Petworth. The races take place at the end 
of July, on the close of the London season. The Goodwood 
Cup, the chief prize of the meeting, was first given in 1812 ; 
but from 1815 to 1824 inclusive there was no race for it, with 
the single exception of 1816. 

During the latter lialf of the 18th century horse-racing de- 
clined very much in England, and numbers of meetings were 
discontinued, the wars which took place necessarily 
Ttoumd causing the change. Prom the beginning of the 19th 
A:. * century, and especially after the conclusion of the 

French war in 1815, racing rapidly revived, and many 
new meetings were either founded or renewed after a period of 
suspension, and new races were from time to time established. 
Among others the Two Thousand Guineas at Newmarket for 
three -year-old colts and fillies, and the One Thousand Guineas 
for fillies, were established in 1809 and 1814 respectively, the 
Goodwood Stakes in 1823, the Chester Cup and Brighton Stakes 
in 1824, the Liverpool Summer Cup in 1828, the Northumberland 
Plate in 1833, the Manchester Cup in 1834, the Ascot Stakes 
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and the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire HanHim p. at New- 
market in 1839, the Stewards’ and Chesterfield Cups at Cioodwood 
in 1840, the Great Ebor Handicap at York in 1843, and, to omit 
others, the City and Suburban Handicap at Epsom in 1851, 
and the Lincoln Handicap in 1853. 

Two-year-old racing was established very shortly after the 
great three-year-old races, and on a similar footing, that is to 
say, the competitors carried the same weights, with the exception 
of a slight allowance for sex, — the July Stakes at the Newmarket 
Midsummer Meeting having been founded as early as 1786. ITie 
Woodcote Stakes at Epsom succeeded in 1807, the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster in 1823, the Criterion Stakes at the Houghton 
Meeting in 1829, the Chesterfield Stakes at the Newmarket 
July meeting in 1834, the New Stakes at Ascot in 1843, 
Middle Park Plate (or two-year-old Derby, as it is sometimes 
called) at the Newmarket Second October Meeting in 1866, the 
Dewhurst Plate at the Houghton Meeting in 1875, and the Rich- 
mond Stakes at Goodwood in 1877. (E. 1). B.) 

Present Conditions. — Horse-racing, usually described as “the 
national sport,” has greatly advanced in general popularity 
in the British Isles. ‘Fhere is no doubt that the best 
specimens of the English thoroughbred horse are the S*"**^i 
finest animals of their kind in existence ; the value of an 
infusion of the blood for chargers, hunters, hacks, and 
other varieties is scarcely to be overestimated ; and the only way 
of ascertaining what animals may be most judiciously employed 
for breeding purposes is to submit them to the tests of preparation 
for and performance on the turf. Racing is therefore a practical 
necessity. On some accepted authority, the origin of which is 
not to be traced, five races run each season by three-year-olds 
are distinguished as “ classic.” Of these the chief, by universal 
consent, is the Derby, which takes place at Epsom during the 
week which includes the 31st May. The Epsom course, on wliich 
the Derby has been run since its origin in 1 780, is by no means 
a good one, in consequence of the abrupt turn at Tattenham 
Corner ; and the severe descent after this turn is made is also 
held to be a disadvantage, though a really good horse should be 
able to act on ascents, descents and level ground with equal 
relative facility. In many respects the St Leger, run at Don- 
caster about the middle of Scptemlxir, is a better test, as here 
colts and fillies meet when both are presumably able to do 
themselves the fullest justice. September, indeed, has been 
called “ the Mares’ Month,” for though fillies are eligible to run 
in the Derby, they are very frequentl) out of sorts and alway.5 
rnoreorle.ss uncertain in their performances during the summer — 
only four have been successful in 129 contests for the stake — 
whereas in the autumn their numerous victories in the St Ledger 
prove them to be at their be.st. It was the recognition of this 
fact which induced an alteration of the weights in the year 1882, 
previously to which fillies had carried 5 lb less than colts ; the 
weights, formerly 8 st. jo lb and 8 st. 51b, are now 9 .st. and 
8 St. II lb. 'Ihe Doncaster cour.se is superior for racing purposes 
to that at Epsom, where the Oaks, another of the “ classic 
races,” is run on the Friday following the Derby ; the other 
two contests which come into this category being the Two 
Thousand Guineas for colts and fillies, and the One Thousand 
Guineas for fillies enly. 'Fhese races take place at Newmarket 
during the First Spring Meeting, the former always on a 
Wednesday, the latter cm Friday. Ihe expression “a Derby 
horse ” is common, but has no precise significance, as the three- 
year-olds vary much in capacity from year to year. It is 
generally understood, for instance, that Ormonde, who won 
the Derby in 1886, must have been at least 21 lb superior to 
Sir Visto or Jeddah, who w^ere successful in 1895 and 1898. By 
their ability to carry weight the value of horses is estimated 
on the turf. Thus one horse who beats another by a length 
over . a distance of a mfle would be described as a 5- lb better 
animal. 

The term “ handicap horse ” once had an adverse significance 
which it does not now possess. In handicaps horses carry 
weight according to their presumed capacity, as calculated 
by handicappers who are licensed by the Jockey Club and 




employed by the directors of different meetings. The idea of a 
handicap is to afford chances of success to animals who would 
have no prospect of winning if they met their rivals on 
equal terms; but of late years the value of handicaps 
has been so greatly increased that few owners resist 
the temptation of taking part in them. Horses nowadays who 
do not run in this kind of contest are very rare, though a few, 
such as Ormonde, Isinglass and Persimmon, never condescended 
to this class of sport, 'fhe duke of Westminster did not hesitate 
to put his Derby winner Bend Or into some of the chief handicaps; 
and it is, of course, a great test of merit when horses carrying 
heavy weights show marked superiority in these contests to 
rivals of good reputation more lightly burdened. St Gatien, 
who dead-heated with Harvester in the Derby of 1884 ; Robert 
the Devil, who won the St Leger in 1880 and on several occasions 
beat the Derby winner Bend Or ; and La Fl^che, who won the 
Oaks and the St I^ger in 1892, added to the esteem in which they 
were held by their successes under heavy weights, the colts in the 
Cesarewitch, the filly in the Cambridgeshire. Of the chief handi- 
caps of the year, special mention may be made of the City and 
Suburban, run at the Epsom Spring Meeting over ij m. ; the 
Kempton Park Jubilee, over i m. ; the Ascot Stake.s, 2 m., and 
the Royal Hunt Cup, i m. ; the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, 
six furlongs ; the Cesarewitch Stakes and the Cambridgeshire 
Stakes at Newmarket, the former 2 J m., the latter now a mile and 
a furlong — ^till lately it was a mile and a distance ” — “ a 
distance ” on the Turf being a fixed limit of 240 yds. The cup.s at 
Manchester, Newbury, and Liverpool are also handicaps of some 
note, though it may be remarked that the expression “ a cup 
horse ” is understood to imply an animal capable of distinguish- 
ing himself over a long distance at even weights against the 
best opponents. There are many other valuable stakes of 
almost equal importance, diminishing to what are known as 
“ selling handicaps,” the winners of which are always put up for 
sale by auction immediately after the race, in the lowest class 
of them the condition being that the winner is to be offered for 
£50. No stake of less than £100 can be run for under Jockey 
Club rules, which govern all reputable flat racing in England, 
nor is any horse ever entered to be sold for less than £50. As 
horses mature tliey are naturally able to carry heavier weights. 

Scale of Weight fitr Age, 

The following scale of weight for agt? is published under the sanc> 
lion of the Stewanis of the Jockey Club as a guide to managers 


of race meetiiigs, but is not intended to be imperative, especiaUy 
as regards the weights of two- and three-year-olds relatively to the 
old horses in selling races early in the year. It is founded on the 
I scale published by Admiral Rous, and revised by him in 1873, but 
has b^n modified in accordance with suggestions from the princii^al 
trainers and practical authorities. 

In the year 1884 the managers of Sandown Park fonnulated 
the scheme of a race for a prize of £10,000, to be called the 
Eclipse Stakes, and to bo run over a distance of m. 

In order to secure a large entry, horses were to be 
nominated soon after their birth; owners who per- 
ceived the hopelessness of their nominations could withdraw 
at stated intervals by the payment of increasing forfeits ; if 
their animals finally went to the post a stake amounting in 
all to £115 would have to be paid for them ; and thus it wiS be 
seen that owners were really running for their own money, though 
if there were an insufficient number of entries the funds of the 
club might be taxed to supply the deficiency. The scheme was 
found to be attractive, and the example was followed at Leicester 
and at Manchester, at both of which places, however, it lapsed. 
At Newmarket, under the immediate auspices of the Jockey Club, 
the £10,000 races succeeded, and there were two of them each 
year. The Princess of Wales’s Stakes was run for the first time in 
1894 at the First July Meeting, and the Jockey Club Stakes at 
the First October. The former has, however, now been reduced 
to £2000 added to a sweepstake of £30 each with a minor forfeit. 
In the year 1900 a fourth race of similar character, the Century 
Stakes, was originated at Sandown, but the experiment proved 
a failure, and the contest was discontinued. 

Tlie age of the thoroughbred horse is always dated from the 
1st January. Foals are generally bom in February, March or 
April, though not a few good horses have been bom in 
May ; they become yearlings, therefore, on the ist 
January following, two-year-olds twelve months later, 
and many of them begin to rac e in the following March, for flat 
racing always starts during the week which contains the 25th, 
except when Easter falls unusually early. In France no two- 
ycar-olds run until the 1st August, and discussion is frequently 
raised as to the respective wisdom of the English and French 
systems. It happens, however, that some young horses “ come 
to hand ” soon, and deteriorate with equal rapidity. They are, 
in fact, able to win races at the beginning of the season, and fail 
to hold tlieir own later in the year against bigger and more 
powerful animals of their own age who have taken longer to 
mature ; so that there is some argument in favour of the earlier 
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_ date. The first noteworthy two-year-old race is the 
jOcr.anti Brocklesby Stakes, run at Lincoln during the first 
: week of the season. Sometimes the winner of the 

! St. n> Brocklesby is really a good animal, as was the case 

I 7 7 with The Bard in 1885 and Donovan in 1888, but as 

^ a general rule when the autumn comes he is found to 

^ ° be far inferior to the winners of subsequent two-year- 

old races of good class. It is seldom that a first-class 
7 7 two-year-old appears before the Ascot Meeting alxjut 

9 a the middle of June, though horses of character some- 

^ ^ times run for the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom and in 

^ other contests elsewhere. The names of many of the 

6 7 most famous horses on the turf are found in the list 

^ of winners of the New Stakes at Ascot, which was first 

^ ^ run in 1843 and maintains its character. In 1890 the 

^ Coventry Stakes was originated, and is regarded as a 

6 4 race of practically equal importance. The July Stakes 

^ 5 at Newmarket is the oldest of existing two-year-old 

^ ^ races, having been first run in 1786. The list of 

^ winners is a brilliant one. The Chesterfield Stakes 

6 2 ranks with it. The best two-year-olds are usually 

^ 5 seen out at Goodwood, and as a general rule those 

^ 4 that have chiefly di.stinguished themselves during the 

^ year, and are to make names for themselves later in 

7 13 life, are found contesting the Middle Park Plate at 

9 o the Newmarket Second October Meeting and the 

^ 3 Dewhurst Plate at the Newmarket Houghton. The 
_ ..jU Middle Park Plate is generally worth over £2000, the 
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other races named are between £iqoo and £3000 in value ; 
but these are not the richest two -year -old prizes of the 
year, the value of the National Breeders* Produce Stakes at 
Sandown, run on the day following the Eclipse, being between 
£4000 and £5000, and the Imperial Stakes at Kempton Park 
falling not very far short of £3000. As a rule, a colt who 
has been specially successful as a two-year- old maintains 
his capacity later in life, unless it be found that he cannot 
stay *’ — that is to say, is unable to maintain his best speed 
over more than five or six furlongs ; but it is frequently the 
case that fillies w'ho have won good rac-es as two -year -olds 
entirely lose their form and meet with little or no success 
afterwards. 

Newmarket is called with reason “ the headquarters of the 
Turf.’* There are about forty training establishments in the 
town, eat'h trainer being in charge of an average of 
forty horses, irrespective of mares, foals and 
yearlings. During the year eight rare meetings arc 
held on the Heath ; the Craven ; the First and Second Spring ; 
the First and Second October — the First Octolier usually 
occurring at the end of September ; and the Houghton. These 
are contested on “ the Flat,” the course which includes the Rowley 
Mile. It is said that the Rowley Mile is so called from the 
fact of its having been a favourite race-ground with C harles II. 
The First and Second July Meetings take place on another 
course, known as “ Behind the Ditch,” the Ditch being the 
huge embankment which runs through several counties and 
lias existed from time immemorial. The Craven Stakes for 
three-year-olds is an event of some importance at the first meeting 
of the year. It used to finish on an ascent at what is called 
the “ Top of the Town,” a course over which the handicap for the 
Ciimbridgeshirc was run. 'Jliis course has now' been abandoned 
and the stand pulled down. At the First Spring Meeting the 
Two Thousand (jiiineas and the One Thousand Ouineas occur, 
as already stated, but the names do not represent the values of 
the stakes, which are, in fact, usually W’orth close on £5000 each. 
The July Stakes unci the Princess of Wales* Stakes are run at 
the First July Meeting. The Jockey Club Stakes is the leading 
event of the First October; the Ccsarewitch and the Middle 
Park Plates follow' in the Second October ; the Criterion Stakes, 
another of the few races that once finished at the “ Top of the 
Town,” the Cambridgeshire and the Dewhurst Plate take place at 
the Houghton Meeting. The majority of races finish at tlic Rowley 
Mile post ; but there are tlaree other winning-posts along the 
Rowley Mile. “ Behind the Ditch ** races finish at two different 
posts, one of w'hich enables horses to avoid the necessity of gallop- 
ing up the severe ascent of the ” Bunbury Mile.” Although, as 
a rule, there is no better racing to be seen than the best events 
at NewTOarket, the programmes are often spun out by 
other selling plates and paltry handicaps, and a high level is 
meetinge, nowhere so consistently maintained as at Ascot. 

Tlie Ascot meeting is distinguished by the entire 
absence of selling plates, and much more ” added money ” is 
given than on any other course. Added money is the sum sup- 
plied by the directors of a race meeting, derived by them from the 
amounts paid for entrances to stands and enclosure ; for in many 
races — the Ten Thousand prizes, for instance — owners run mainly 
or entirely for money which they have themselves provided. 
The Ascot Cup is generally spoken of as a race success in which 
sets the seal to the fame of a good horse. 1 1 is a prize of the highest 
distinction, and of late years has been of considerable value, the 
winner in 1909 having gained for his owner £3430. That the 
number of runners for this race should l)e invariably small — 
the average for many years past has been about six — is not a 
matter of surprise to those who are familiar with the T*urf. 
There are very' few horses possessing sufficient speed and staying 
power to make it worth the while of their owners to .submit 
them to the exceedingly severe test of a preparation for this race, 
which is run over z j m. of ground at a time of year when the 
turf is almost always extremely hard everywhere, and harder at 
Ascot than almost anywhere else. Tliere is no course on which 
more good horses have hopelessly broken down. All the prizes 
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are handsome, and success at Ascot confers much prestige, 
for the reason that the majority of liorses that run arc good 
ones ; but annually there is a list of victims that never recover 
from the effects of galoping on this ground. Goodwood also 
attracts horses of high cliaracter, though some unimportant 
races fill out the programme. Formerly there were many 
meetings around London, which fell into disrepute in consequence 
of the manner in which they were conducted. These have been 
replaced by well-managed gatherings in enclosed parks, and here 
the value of the prizes is often so high that the best horses in 
training are attracted. These meetings include Sandown, 
Kempton, Gatwick, Lingfield, Newbury and Hurst Park, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Brighton, York and various other 
towns have race meetings twice or oftener in the course of each 
year. At the various fixtures over half a million of money is 
annually given in stakes. The largest sum ever w< n by a horse 
was the £57,185 gained by Isinglass in i892“i895. Donovan 
follows with £54,935. In all probability these large totals would 
have been considerably exceeded had not Flying Fox— who had 
won in his first two seasons £40,090- licen disqualified bj' the 
death of his owner, the duke of We.stminster, as this colt was 
engaged in the four £10,000 races of 1900, in whicli to all appear- 
ance he could not have been beaten, so much was he superior 
to his contemporaries. The death of an owner of horses dis- 
qualifies the animals he has enttjred — a necessary regulation, as 
otherwise an heir might be burdened with a stalde of horses the 
possession of which would entail heavy expense and serious 
responsibility on a person who perhaps had no knowledge of or 
taste for racing. 

The value of an unquestionably good horse is enormous. 
It has been seem what handsome prizes are ofleTcd for competition, 
and wdten withdrawn from the Turf the horse may 
secure a large income to his owner at the stud. A tonee, 
stallion’s fee of 600 guineas (as in the case of 
Simon) should mean well over £20,000 a yvar ; and fees of 100 
guineas and more arc common. Prosed merit on the Turf is 
considered essential in a sire, though there have been instances 
of horses, unsuccessful during the’r racing career, wdm have 
distinguished themselves at the stud : Wisdom, sire of the Derby 
winner Sir Hugo, and several notable examples might be cited. 
Mares are much more uncertain in this respect. On tlie whole, 
the famous mares tliat have won the Oaks, the St Legcr and 
other leading races, have been apt to fail in the paddocks ; hut 
there is always a hope of success with them, and the large sum 
of T 2,600 guineas was paid for La F 16 che when she had ceased 
from active service on the lurf. For None- the- Wiser 7200 
guineas was given ; and .^600 guineas for WV^cllock when well 
advanced in years, on tlie strength of her having been the dam 
of a good horse called Bi?st Man. W^ell-bred marcs that have 
shown no capacity for racing are, how'ever, frer|uently the dams 
of good winners. Breeding is a lottery'. An Australian enthusiast 
some years since published a book the object of which was to 
enable breeders to produce good horses by a species of mathe- 
matical calculation ; but the fallacy of the “ h'igure System ” 
was at once proved by the simple circumstance that in very 
many cases the own brothers and sisters of good winners, whose 
breeding conformed entirely to the system, proved to be utterly 
w'orthless for racing purposes. It is a fact difficult of explanation 
that the majority of famous winners have been privately bred 
by their owners. Many persons breed for sale, in some cases 
sparing no expense or troulile in the endeavour to secure good 
results, and yearlings sold by auction have fetched prices of 
from 10,000 guineas (paid for Sceptre, a daughter of Persinimon 
and Ornament, in 1900) downwards ; sums of over 1000 guineas 
being frequently given. That so large a proportion of high- 
priced yearlings should turn out failures is not at all a matter 
for surprise, considering the uncertainties of the Turf, but it 
by no means follows that a high-priced yearling is necessarily 
an expensive animal ; 5500 guineas was, for instance, given for 
La Fl^che, who won for her owner £34,5^5 stakes, and, as 
already observed, was subsequently .sold for 12,600 guineas. 
The principal yearling sales take place during the July meeting 
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at Newmarket and the Doncaster meeting in September. There 
are also sales at Ascot and elsewhere. The Royal Stud at Bushey 
Park, where Memoir, La Fl^che, Best Man and other good 
animals were bred, has now been abandoned. 

In many cases trainers have graduated from jockeys. The 
usual charge to an owner is 50s. a week per horse, but, as regards 
the cost of a horse in training, to this there are various 
additions irrespective of entrances to races, forfeits, 
ioeUya. travelling, jockeys' fees, &c. The recognized sum 
paid to a jockey is 3 guineas for a losing mount, 5 
guineas for winning. In many cases special terms arc made ; 
the principal owners usually have a claim on a rider’s services, 
and for tliis call as much as £5000 per annum, exclusive of the 
usual riding fees, has been given. 

From time immemorial until within a very recent period 
jockeys rode in much the same style, though, of course, with 
varying degrees of skill. Many hundreds of bf)ys exercise daily 
at Newmarket and other training grounds, all of them necessarily 
having a firm seat in the saddle, for the thoroughbred horse is, 
as a rule, high-couraged and apt to play violent tricks ; but 
though most of these lads find chances to distinguish themselves 
in trials and races for apprentices, probably not 5 % grow 
into professional jockeys, increasing weight keeping many from the 
business, as a jockey has few clmnces unless he can ride well 
under 9 stone. Knowledge of pace is a rare gift or acc^uisition 
which is essential to successful jockey ship. The rider must 
also be quick to perceive how his own horse is going — what he 
has “ left in him ” ; he must understand at a glance which of 
his rivals are beaten and which arc still likely to be dangerous ; 
must know when the moment comes for the supreme effort to 
be made, and how to balance and prepare the horse for that 
critical struggle. At the [beginning of the race the jockey used 
to stand in his stirrups, with the idea of removing weight from 
the horse’s back and preserving perfect steadiness ; towards the 
end of the race, if it were necessary to drive the animal home, 
he sat down “ to finish.” 

This method used to be adopted in all countries, but recently 
a new system came into practice in America. Instead of putting 
the saddle in the middle of the horse’s back, where it had always 
l)een placed previously, it was shifted forward 011 to the animal’s 
withers. The jockey rode with very short stirrups, leaning 
forward over the neck and grasping the reins within a few 
inches of the horse’s mouth. The appearance of this was un- 
gainly in the extreme and an entire departure from ancient w^ays 
(though Fordhara and a few other riders of great reputation had 
always sat much more forward than their contemporaries), 
Imt it was found to be remarkably effective. From the position 
thus adopted there was less resistance to the wind, and though 
the saving in this respect was largely exaggerated, in racing, 
where success or failure is frequently a matter of a very few inches, 
every little that helps is to be considered. The value of the 
discovery lay almost entirely in the fact that the horse carries 
weight better — and is therefore able to stride out more freely — 
when it is placed well forward on his shoulders. With cliar- 
actcristic conservatism the English were slow to accept the 
new plan. Several American jockey.s, however, came to England. 
In all the main attributes of horsemanship there was no reason 
to believe that they were in the least superior to English jockeys, 
but their constant successes required explanation, and the only 
way to account for them appeared to be that horses derived a 
marked advantage from the new system of saddling. A number 
of English riders followed the American lead, and those who 
did so met with an unusual degree of success. Race-riding, in- 
deed, was in a very great measure revolutionized in the closing 
years of the 19th century. 

Of late years American horses — ^bred, it must always be 
remembered, from stock imported from England — have won 
many races in England. Australian horses have also 
honSa mother country, with results re- 

munerative to their owners, and the intermixture of 
blood which will necessarily result should have beneficial con- 
sequences. French horses — i.e. horses bred in France from 


immediate or from more or less remote English parentage — 
have also on various occasions distinguished themselves on 
English racecourses. That coveted trophy, the Ascot Cup, was 
won by a French horse. Elf II., in 1898, it having fallen also to 
the French-bred Vemeuil in 1878, to Boiard in 1874, to Henry in 
1872 and to Mortemer in 1871. In the Cesarewitch Plaisanterie 
(3 yrs., 7 St. 8 lb) and Tenebreuse (4 yrs., 8 st. 12 tb) were suc- 
cessful in 1885 and 1888 ; and Plaisanterie also carried off the 
Cambridgeshire as a three-year-old with the heavy weight of 
8 St. 12 lb in a field of 27 runners. In most respects racing 
in France is conducted with praiseworthy discrimination. There 
are scarcely any of the five- and six-furlong scrambles for horses 
over two years old which arc such common features of English 
programmes. 

That the horses who have covered various distances in the 
shortest times on record must have been exceptionally speedy 
animals is obvious. The times of races, however, 
frequently form a most deceptive basis in any attempt 
to gauge the relative capacity of horses. A good animal will 
often win a race in bad time, for the reason that his opponents 
are unable to make him exert himself to the utmost. Not seldom 
a race is described as having been “ won in a canter,” and 
this necessarily signifies that if the winner had been harder 
pressed he would have completed the course more quickly. 
The following figures show the shortest times that had hetn 
occupied in winning over various distances up to tlie spring 
of 1910: — 

M. S. 


fMirida (2 years), Ex^som, 1905 \ 

Five furlongs . . Le Bull (aged), Ei>som, 1903 M> 

(Master Willie (aged), Eirsom, 1903 J 
Six furlongs . . . Master Willie (5 ye.'irs), Ei^som, 1901 i 

Seven furlongs . . Vav (4 years), Ei>som, 1907 1 20 ?■ 

Mile Caiman (4 years), Lingfield, 1900 1 33/, 

Mile and a quarter . Housewife (3 years), Brighton, 1904 2 

Mile and a half . . Ziiiiandel (3 yeais), Manchester, 1903 2 2«SJ- 

Mile and three quarters Golden Measure (4 ywirs), York, 190G 2 57 J 
Two miles .... I Vadella (aged), Ascot, 1906 3 UiH- 

Two miles and a half . Bachelor’s Button, Ascot, 1906 4 23^^ 

Three miles . . . Corrie Roy, Ascot, 1884 5 9 


It may be noted that, as compared with similar records in looi, 
only three of these latter held good in 1910, i.e. tlie mile, the six fur- 
longs and the three miles. The fastest times over a mile and a half 
(the Derby and Oaks distance) up to 1901 may Ixj relocated hero as 
of some interest : Avidity, 2 min. 3oJ[ secs., in Sei:>teniber 1901 at 
Doncaster; Santoi, 2 min. 31 secs., in May 1901 at Hurst Park; 
King’s Courier, 2 min. 31 secs., in 1900 at Hurst Park ; Landrail, 
2 min. 34 secs., in Sex)tember 1899 at Doncaster ; Oirbiston, 2 min. 
37P, secs., ill August X899 at York ; Bend Or, 2 min. 40 .secs., in i88r 
at Epsom (gold cui^) ; Volodyovski won the Derby in 1901, and 
Memoir the Oaks in 1890, in 2 min. 40 J secs. 

As regard.s time in famous races, Ormonde, perhaps the be.st 
horse of the 19th century — one, at any rate, that can scarcely 
have had a superior — occupied 2 minutes 45 J seconds in winning 
the Derby ; and Lonely, one of the worst mares that have won 
the Oaks, galloped the same mile and a half in 2 seconds less. 
Ormonde’s St Leger time was 3 m. 2ig s., and Sir Visto, one of 
the poorest specimens of a winner of the great Doncaster race, 
took 3 m. 187, s. I'he regulation of the weight to be carried 
serves to “ bring the horses together,” as the x>opular sporting 
phrase runs— that is to say, it equalizes their chances of 
winning ; hence handicaps, the carrying of penalties by winners 
of previous races, and the granting of “ maiden allowances.” 
A horse that has never won a race, and is therefore known as a 
“ maiden,” often has an allowance of as much as 7 lb made in 
its favour. 

Sport is carried on under the auspices of the Jockey Club, a self- 
elected body of the highest standing, whose powers are absolute 
and whose sway is judicious and beneficent. Three 
stewards, one of whom retires each year, when a 
successor is nominated, govern the active — and ex- 
tremely arduous — work of the club. They grant licences 
to trainers and jockeys and all officials, and supervise the 
whole business of racing. The stewards of the Jockey Club 
are ex officio stewards of Ascot, Epsom, Goodwood and 
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Doncaster. All other meetings are controlled by stewards, 
usually well-known patrons of the Turf invited to act by 
the projectors of the fixture, who settle disputed points, hear 
and adjudicate on objections, &c., and, if special difficulties 
arise, report to the stewards of the Jockey Club, whose decision 
is final. 

Stecpiechasing has altered entirely since the first introduction 
of this essentially British sport. In early days men were 
accustomed to match their hunters against each other 
cbrnS^, and ride across country to a fixed point near to some 
steeple which guided them on their way ; and this is 
no doubt, in several respects, a class of sport superior to that now 
practised under the name of steeplechasing ; for it tested the 
capacity of the horse to jump fences of all descriptions, and 
provided the rider with opportunities of showing his readiness and 
skill in picking the best line of country. But racing of this kind 
afforded spectators a very small chance of watching the struggle ; 
and made-up steeplechase courses, the whole circuit of which 
could be viewed from the enclosures, came into existence. 
The steeplechase horse has also changed. The speed of the 
thoroughbred is so much greater than that of all other breeds 
that if one were in the field, if he only stood up and could jump 
a little, his success was certain ; consequently, except in point- 
to-point ” races, organized by various hunts, where a qualifica- 
tion is that all starters must have been regularly ridden with 
hounds, few other than thoroughbred horses are nowadays 
ever found in races run under the rules of the National Hunt 
Committee, the body which governs the sport of steeplechasing. 
A considerable proportion of existing steeplechase horses have 
done duty on the flat. Members of certain equine families 
display a special aptitude for jumping ; thus the descendants 
of Hermit, who won the Derby in 1867, are very frequently 
successful in steeplechases — Hermit’s son Ascetic, the sire 
of Cloister, Hidden Mystery and other good winners, is a notable 
case in point. The sons and daughters of Timothy and of several 
other Hermit horses often jump well. When a flat-rare horse 
appears to have comparatively poor prospects of winning under 
Jockey Club rules, he is frequently, if he “ looks like jumping,” 
schooled for stecpiechasing, generally in the first place over 
hurdles, and subsequently over what is technically called “ a 
country,” beginning with small fences, over which he canters, led 
by some steady animal who is to be depended on to show the way. 
A great many steeplechase horses also come from Ireland. They 
are usually recognizable as thoroughbred, though it is possible 
that in some cases the name of an ancestor may be missing from 
the Stud Book. Irish horse-masters are for the most part particu- 
larly skilful in schooling jumpers, and the grass and climate of 
Ireland appear to have beneficial effects on young stock ; 
but, as a rule, the imported Irish horse improves consider- 
ably in an English training - stable, where he is better fed 
and groomed than in most Irish establishments. All steeple- 
chase courses must at the present time contain certain regula- 
tion jumps, the nature of which is specified in the National 
Hunt rules : — 

44. In all steeplechase courses there shall be at least twelve 
fences (exclusive of hurdles) in the first 2 m., and at least six fences 
in each succeeding m. There shall be a water jump at least 12 ft. 
W'ide and 2 ft. deep, to be left open, or guarded only by a per]>endi- 
cular fence not exceeding 2 ft. in height. There shall be in each m. 
at lea.st one ditch 6 ft. wide and 3 ft. deep on the taking-off side of 
the fence, whicli ditch may Iw guarded by a single rail, or left oj)en, 
and which fence must ho 4 ft. 6 in. in height, and, if of dead brush- 
wood or gorse, 2 ft. in width. 

45. In all hurdle-race courses there shall be not less than eight 
flights of hurdles in the first 2 m., with an additional flight of hurdles 
for every quarter of a m. or part of one beyond that distance, the 
height of the hurdles being not less than 3 ft. 6 in. from the bottom 
bar to the top bar. 

Natural fences would no doubt be desirable if they could be 
utilized ; but it is obvious that fences must be made up, because 
when the same hedge is jumped frequently, and for the most 
part in the same place — ^as it is the object of riders to go the 
shortest way round — gaps would necessarily be made. The use of 


these made courses naturally renders the sport somewhat 
artificial, but under existing conditions this is unavoidable ; 
and as a matter of fact, by reason of the conformation of the 
ground, the arrangement and make of the fences, courses do var>' 
in no small degree. The steeplechase horse differs from the 
hunter in his method of jumping. In riding to hounds a man 
usually steadies his horse at a fence, and in almost every case 
the animal “ dwells ” more or less after the leap. In a steeple- 
chase, where speed is ever)' thing, liorses must be taught to dash 
resolutely at their jumps w'ithout hesitation, and to get away 
with no pause on the other side ; as a rule, therefore, an old 
steeplechase horse who is employed as a hunter is rarely a pleasant 
mount for any but a bold rider. It has been remarked that 
steeplechase horses are usually in the first place schooled over 
hurdles, and many animals remain hurdle racers till the end. 
More speed is required for hurdles than for a steeplechase course, 
and there is more money to be won over hurdles than over “ a 
country.” No hurdle race is worth so much as the Grand 
National or the Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase, the two 
richest prizes now offered ; but, with the exception of these, 
hurdle-race stakes are as a rule of greater value. Except as a 
spectacle, there is little, to be said in defence of this mongrel 
business, w'hich is neither one thing nor the other ; but hurdle 
races are popular and are therefore likely to continue. A few 
years ago an attempt was made to discriminate between what 
were called ” hunters ” and handicap steeplechase horses, and 
certain races were only open to the former class. It proved, 
however, to be a distinction without a difference ; thoroughbred 
horses crept into the ranks of the so-callcd hunters, and when 
nominal hunters l.>egan to be entered for, and in some cases to 
win, the Grand National and other important steeplechases, 
for which they could be nominated by abandoning their qualifica- 
tion of hunter, the meaningless title was relinquished. Still more 
absurd were the hunters* flat races of a former day. In order to 
compete in these the rule was that an owner must produce a 
certificate from a master of hounds to the effect that his horse 
liad been hunted. Thoroughbreds who lacked speed to win 
under Jockey C'lub niles used to be ridden to a meet, perhaps 
cantered across a field or two, and were then supposed to have 
become hunters. Animals who were genuinely and regularly 
utilized for the pursuit of foxes had of course no chance against 
these rate-horses in shallow disguise. What arc called National 
Hunt flat races still exist, thi^ qualification being that a horse 
must have lx?en placed first, second or third in a steeplechase 
in Great Britain or Ireland, after having jumped all the fences 
and completed the whole distance of the race to the satisfac- 
tion of at least two of the steward.s, to whom previous notice 
must have been given in writing. There are no handicaps 
for such animals, and none is allowed to carry less than 
ji stone. No race under National Hunt rules can be of a 
shorter distance than 2 m., except for three-year-olds, who 
sometimes run a mile and a half over hurdles; and the 
lowest weight carried can never be less than 10 stone except in 
a handicap steeple-chase of 3i m. or upwards, when it may be 
9 St. 7 lb. 

Horses are ridden in these races either by gentlemen, or 
qualified riders or jockeys. The first of these classes comprises 
officers on full pay in the army or navy, j^ersons holding com- 
missions under the Crown, bearing titles either in their own 
right or by courtesy, or memlxirs of certain social and racing 
clubs. Qualified riders may be farmers holding at least a 
hundred acres of land, their sons if following the same occupation, 
and persons elected by members of the National Hunt Com- 
mittee, a proviso being that they must never have ridden for 
hire; but it is feared that this rule is in not a few cases evaded. 
Professional jockeys are paid £5 for each mount or £10 if they 
win. The sport is governed by the National Hunt Committee, 
a body which receives delegated powers from the Jockey Club, 
and six stewards are elected every year to su|)ervise the business 
of the various meetings. Steeplechases and hurdle races are 
cither handicaps or weight-for-age races according to the following 
scale : — 
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Tor Steeplechases of j miles and upwards. 

From the ist of January to the 30th of June, both inclusive : — 

4 yrs. 5 yrs. 6 and aged 

10 St. 31b II St. 8 lb la st. 3lh 

From the ist of July to tlxe 31st of December, both inclusive : — 

4 yrs. 5 yrs. 6 and aged 

list. list, lath last. 3 th 

Tor Steeplechases of less than 3 miles. 

From the ist of January to the 30th of June, both inclusive ; — 

4 yrs. 5 yrs. b and aged 

lost, lolh list. lolh last. 3lb 

From the ist of July to the 31st of December, both inclusive 
4 yrs. 5 yrs. 6 and aged 

1 1 st. 0 lb 1 2 st. 12 st. 3 lb 

For Hurdle Races, 

From the ist of January to the 31st of August, inclusive 

4 yrs. 5 yrs. 6 and aged 

1 1 st. 6 lb ii st. 10 Ih ra st. o Ih 

From the ist of September to the 3 ist of December, inclusive : — 

3 yrs. 4 yrs. 5, 6, and aged 

lost, ylh list, za lb last 3 lb 

The great test of merit in a steeplechase horse is success in the 
Grand National, which is always run at Liverpool during the 
first week of the flat-racing season. The course is 
NatioamL includes thirty jumps, the fences being for 

the most part larger than are found elsewhere. The 
average time occupied is well under ten minutes. The stake has 
varied in value since the race was originated in 1839 ; it now 
amounts to close on £2^00, Only a very small percentage of 
steeplechase horses possess the speed and staying power to give 
them a chance in this race, and the number of entries year by 
year falls considerably sliort of a hundred, the prospects of 
many of these usually appearing hopeless to all but unduly 
sanguine owners. The average number of starters during the 
period 1860-1901 was rather over twenty. As many as thirty-two 
competed in 1909, when the French-bred Latteur IT I, won; in 
1883, when Zoedone, ridden by her owner, Count Kinsky, was suc- 
cessful, only ten went to the jx)st. Mishaps ore almost invariably 
numerous ; in most years about one-third complete the course. 
So severe is the task that for a long time many good judges of 
steeplechasing believed that no horse with more than 12 stone 
on his back could possibly win. In 1893, however, Cloister won 
in a canter by forty lengtlis carrying 12 st. 7 lb, and with the 
same weight Manifesto also won in 1899. The race which most 
nearly approaches the Grand National in importance is the 
Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase, run at Manchester over 3 J m. 
early in April. The stake is worth about £1750. An interesting 
steeplechase called the Grand Sefton takes place at Liverpool 
about the middle of November ; the distance is 3 m. During 
the winter, and extending into the spring, steeplecliasing and 
hurdle racing are carried on at Sandown, Kempton, Gatwick, 
Lingfield, Newbury and Hurst Park ; at Ludlow, Newmarket, 
Aldershot, Birmingliam, Manchester, Windsor and other places. 
A race called the National Hunt Steeplechase, under the immedi- 
ate patronage of the National Hunt Committee, is run annually 
over a 4- mile course, the stake being £1000. Managers of 
various courses bid for the privilege of having the race on their 
ground, and it is therefore found in different localities. A con- 
dition is tliat no liorse who has ever won a race am compete ; 
and, as few owners are willing to keep their animals with a 
view to success in this event, the field consists either of unknown 
horses or of those that have been beaten. 

Australia 

Racing in Austnilia luus its headquarters at Sydney, under tfic 
government of the Australian Jockey Club, the principal course being 
at Ran wick ; and at Melbourne, where the Victoria Jockey Club is 
.supreme, the principal course being at Flcmington. In New Zealand 
sport is carried on under the authority of delegates from the chief 
racing clubs, who meet in conference. There is a Sydney Derby 
and a Victoria Derby, and a notable event at Flcmington is the 
Champion Race, weigh t-for-age, for three-year-olds and npwards, 
which usually attracts the best horses in training, as the fee at 
which a sire stands depends in a great measure on his success in this 
contest. This race is over a distance of 3 m., and to ensure a good 
pace there is a regulation that the time in which it is run must not 
exceed 5 minutes 40 seconds, though the stewards have power to 


extend this in case the ground should be made exceptionally heavy 
by rainy weather. The Melbourne Cup is regarded as one of tlic 
most important races in the state. Tliis is a handicap, and in com- 
parison with English races may perhaps be ranked with the Cesare- 
witch. The birth of horses dates from the ist of An^st, which 
corresponds as nearly as possible to the ist of February in England, 
so that the Australian horses are practically seven months younger 
than the English — a matter of some importance in the ca.se of those 
sent to run in England. There are few races which close long before 
the date of decision, and practically all tlic good animals run in 
handicaps. The five- and six-furlong races far other than two-year- 
olds, so common in Great Britain, are extremely rare; and it is 
asserted by colonial .sportsmen that their horses stay better than 
those bred in England, a circum.stance which is largely attributed 
to the fact that mares and foals have much more liberty and exercise 
than is the ca.se in the mother country. 

United States 

Horse-racing was indulged in to a limited extent in Maryland 
and Virginia as early as the middle of the 17th century, particu- 
larly in the latter colony. Most of the inhabitants of both were 
cither from the British Isles or were descended from parents who 
had immigrated from them, and they inherited a taste for the 
sport. The animals used for this purpose, however, were not 
highly prized at the time, and the pedigree of not even one of 
them has been preserved. A horse called Bully Rock by the 
Darlcy Arabian out of a mare by the Byerly Turk, granddam by 
the Lister Turk, great-granddam a royal mare, foaled 1718, 
is the first recorded importation of a thoroughbred horse into 
America. He was imported into Virginia in 1730. In 1723 the 
duke of Bolton bred a mare named Bonny I^ss by his celebrated 
horse Bay Bolton out of a daughter of the Darley Arabian. 
She became celebrated in England as a brood mare, and was the 
first thoroughbred mare, according to the records, tliat was 
carried to America. This is supposed to have been in or after 
1740, as the Stud-Book shows she produced in England after 
1739 a filly by Lord Lon.sdale’s Arabian, and subsequently became 
familiar to the public a.s the granddam of Zamora. The im- 
portations increased very rapidly from this period, and many 
valuable shipments were made before the war which resulted in 
a separation of the colonies from the mother country. This 
acquisition of thoroughbred stock increased the number and 
value of racing prizes, and extended the area of operations into 
the Carolinas in the South, and New Jersey and New York in 
the North. The first race run in South ( Jirolina was in February 
1734 for £20. It took place over “ the Green,” on Charleston 
Neck. This shows that the earlier races in America were actually 
on the turf, as they have always been in England. The next 
year a Jockey Club was organized at Charleston (1735), and a 
course was prepared, such as those which came later into general 
use throughout the states, the turf being removed and the 
ground made as level as passible. 

After the establishment of the government of the United 
States (1776), the importation of thoroughbred horses from 
England became quite common, and selections were made from 
the best stocks in the United Kingdom. This continued and 
even increased as the country became developed, down to 1840. 
The following Derby winners were among those carried into 
the states : Diomed, who won the first Derby in 1780 ; Saltram, 
winner in 1783 ; John Bull, winner in 1792 ; Spread Eagle, 
winner in 1795 1 Harry, winner in 1798 ; Archduke, winner 
in 1799; and Priam, who won in 1830. The most important and 
valuable importations, however, proved to be Jolly Roger, 
Fearnought, Medley, Traveller, Diomed, Glencoe, I^viatlmn, 
Tranby, Lexington, Margrave, Yorkshire Buzzard, Albion 
and Leamington. The best results were obtained from Diomed 
and Glencoe. Diomed sired one horse, Sir Archy, who founded 
a family to which nearly all the blood horses of America trace 
back. He was foaled in 1805, in Virginia, and became celebrated 
as a sire. The superiority of his progeny was so generally con- 
ceded that they were greatly souf»;ht after. From this period, too, 
the number and value of races increased ; still they were com- 
paratively few in number, and could not compare in value with 
those of Great Britain. Up to i860 the value of racing prizes 
was quite inadequate to develop large breeding establishments, 
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or to sustain extensive training stahles. Then the civil war 
between the North and the South broke out, which raged for 
four years. Breeding establishments were broken up during 
that time ; the horses were taken by the armies for cavalry 
purposes, for which service they were highly prized ; and racing 
was completely paralysed. It took some time to regain its 
strength ; but an era of prosperity set in alx)ut 1870, and since 
then the progress in interest has been continuous. 

In the United States interest in trotting races more than rivals 
tliat felt in the contests of thoroughbred horses. This interest 
dates back to the importation to Philadelphia from England, 
in 1788, of the thoroughbred horse Messenger, a grey stallion, 
by Mambrino, ist dam by Turf, 2nd dam by Rcgulus, 3rd dam 
by Starling, 4tli dam by Fox, 5th dam Gipsey, by Bay Bolton, 
6th dam by duke of Newcastle’s Turk, 7 th dam by Byerly Turk, 
8th dam by Taffolet Barb, 9th dam by Place’s White Turk. 
He was eight years old when imported to the United States. 
He was at the stud for twenty years, in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia and New York, serving a number of thoroughbred mares, 
but a far greater numljer of cold-blooded mares, and in the 
progeny of the latter the trotting instinct was almost invariably 
developed, while his thoroughbred sons, who became scattered 
over the country, were also noted for transmitting the trotting 
instinct. The first public trotting race of which there is any 
account in the United States was in 1818, when the grey gelding 
Boston Blue was matched to trot a mile in 3 minutes, a feat 
deemed impossible ; but he won, though the time of his perform- 
ance has not been preserved. From about that date interest in 
this gait began to increase ; breeders of trotters sprang up, and 
horses were trained for trotting contests. The problem of 
breeding trotters has been necessarily found to be a much more 
complex one than that of breeding the thoroughbred, as in the 
latter ceuse pure blood lines of long recognized value could be 
relied upon, while in the former the best results were constantly 
Ijcing obtained from most unexpected sources. Among the 
leading families came to he the Hamblctonian, of which the 
modem liead was Rysdyk’s Hamblelonian, a bay horse foaled 
in 1849, got by Abd^lah (traced to imp. Messenger on the side 
of both sire and dam) out of the C'harles Kent mure, by imp. 
(i.e, imported) Bellfounder, with two crosses to imp. M^cssenger 
on her dam’s side ; the Mambrinos, whose modern head was 
Mambrino Chief, foaled 1844, by Mambrino Paymaster, a 
grandson of imp. Messenger ; the Bashaws, founded by Young 
Bashaw, foaled 1822, by Grand Bashaw, an Arabian horse, 
dam Pearl, by First (bnsul ; the (lays, springing from Henry 
(lay, a grandson of Young Bashaw through Andrew Jackson ; 
the Stars, springing from Stoi'.kholm’s American Star, by Duroc, 
son of imp. Diomed ; the Morgans, wliosc founder was Justin 
Morgan, foaled 1793, by a horse called True Briton, or Beautiful 
Bay, who was probably thoroughbred ; the Jilack Hawks, a 
branch of the Morgan family ; die Blue Bulls, descended from 
Doyle’s Blue Bull, foaled 1855, a pacer, sired by a pacer of the 
same name, dam by Blacknose, son of Medoc ; the Canadians, 
whose best representatives were St Lawrence and pacing Pilot, 
horses of unknown pedigree ; the Gold Dusts, another branch 
of the Morgan family ; iuid the Koval (Georges, .springing from 
Tippoo, a horse who w'as probably by Clgden’s Messenger, son 
of imp. Messenger. But trotters of great speed have been pro- 
duced which do not trace to any of the sources mentioned. Very 
large prices arc paid. Steinway, a three-y car-old colt, was sold 
in 1879, to go to California, for $13,000; and in 1878 $21,000 
was paid for the four-year-old filly Maud S., after she had trotted 
a mile in public in 2 m. 17 J s. Much larger sums have been paid, 
however, for matured trotters, such as $40,000 for the stallion 
Smuggler, $38,000 for Pocahontas, $35,000 for Dexter, $36,000 
for Karus, and long prices for many others ; St Jiilien, the 
trotter with the fastest record at the close of 1879, was held at 
$50,000, while Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, Messenger, Duroc and 
Volunteer were valued, in their prime, at $100,000 each. 

Compared with the early days of American trotting, the 
advance has been rapid and the changes marked. After the 
performance of Boston Blue, mentioned above, more attention 
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was paid to the gait, but for a long time the races were generally 
under saddle, and at long distances, 3 m. being rather the 
favourite. The best of the old time trotters were Edwin Forrest, 
who trotted a mile in 2 m. 31^ s. in 1834 ; Dutchman, who did 
3 m. under sadde in 7 m. 32 J s. ; Ripton ; Lady Suffolk, who 
trotted a mile in 2 m. 26 J .s. in 1843, and headed the list of 
performers ; Mac, Tacony, &c. After 1850, however, the taste of 
the people settled upon the style of race called “ mile heats, best 
three out of five, in harness ” as the favourite. By “ in harness ” 
is meant that the horse draws a sulky, a light two-wheeled 
veliicle in which the driver sits close to the horse, with his legs 
on each side of his flanks. These sulkies often weigh less than 
40 lb. Tlie driver is required to weigh, with the blanket on 
which he sits, 150 lb, while for saddle races tlie regulation weight 
is 145 lb, or 10 St. 5 lb. Each heat of a mile is a separate race ; 
20 minutes is allowed between heats ; and the horse that first 
places three heats to his credit wins the race. There are various 
penalties imposed upon a horse that breaks into a run in a trotting 
race. The driver is required to pull him to a trot as quickly as 
possible ; if the horse gains by running, the judges set him back 
at the finish twice the distance he has gained, in their estimation, 
by running ; and for re{>eated “ breaks ” the y can declare him 
distanced. The first-class tracks are of oval shape, with long 
stretches and easy curves, measuring i m. at 3 ft. distance from 
the “ pole,” a.s the inner railing of the trac'k is called. The time 
in which the leading horse trots each heat is accurately kept, 
placed on a blackboard in front of the judges’ stand for the 
information of the public, and also placed in the book of the 
course. The fastest time that any trotter has is thus entered 
as his “ record.” This is one of the distinctive features of 
trotting in America. 

Prior to 1866 purses for trotters w’cre small ; match races were 
more in vogue, and the trotting turf was in bad odour. In that 
year an association was formed at Buffalo, N.Y., which in- 
augurated its efforts by offering the then unprecedented sum 
of $10,500 for a trotting meeting of four days’ duration. The 
cxperiTnent was successful ; other cities followed the example 
of Buffalo ; larger and larger purses were given ; and at Buffalo 
in 1872 tlie prizes amounted to $70,000. Since tlien the amount 
offered in the United States and ( unada, during a single year, 
has reached $1,500,000. Individual trotters, in the course of a 
long turf career, earn enormous amounts. A remarkable instance 
of tins was the mare Goklsmitli !Maid, by Alexander’s Abdallah 
(a .son of Kysdyk's Hambletonian), out of an Alxlallah mare. 
She began trotting in 1866, and left the turf in 1878, when twenty- 
one years old, and her winnings amounted to over $200,000. 

In 1869 the National Trotting As.sociation was formed, under 
which an elaborate code of rules lias been published. 

In trotting raises, it will be notcid, the time test is supreme, 
differing from running races, in which time is of comparatively 
little consecjuence. 'I'he animal which lias the fastest record for 

1 mile in harness is, iinti) deposed, the king or queen of the trotting 
turf. Lady Suffolk, witli her record of 2 m. 26I s., in 1843, held 
this honour until 1853, wlitni Tacony trolled in 2 m. 25i s. under 
saddle ; Flora 'J’emple wrested it from him in 1856 by trotting in 

2 m. 24i s. in harness. Tliis latter marc?, in 1859, trotted a mile 
in 2 m. 19} s., a feat which the bist horsemen thought would 
never be repeated, but since that time forty- two trotters have 
beaten 2 m. 20 s. Dexler\s record wits 2 m. 17! s. in 1867, and 
Goldsmith Maid’s in 1S71 was 2 m. 17 s., which she reduced, by 
successive efforts, to 2 m. 16J s., 2 m. ib s., 2 m. 15 s., 2 in. I4i‘ s., 
and finally, in 1874, to 2 m. 14 s. In 1878 Rarus trotted a mile 
in 2 m. 13I s., and in (Jetober 1879 the bay gelding St Jiilien, 
by Volunteer, son of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, dam by Henry 
('lay, trotted a mile in California in 2 m. 12J s. Other notable 
performances reducing the record were Maud S. in 1881, 2 m. 
loj s. ; Maud S. in 1885, 2 m. 8f s. ; Siinql in 1S91, 2 m. 8J s. ; 
Nancy Hanks in 1892, 2 m. 4 s. ; Alix in 1894, 2 m. 3J s. ; 
CresceuB in 1901, 2 m. 2f s. ; J-ou Dillon in 1905, i m. 58^ s. Im- 
proved times have doubtless Ixicn the result of unproved methods, 
as weH as of care in the breeding of tlie trotter. Some very severe 
training rules used to be se4ulously observed ; about 1870, for 
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Instance, a horse never had water the night before a race, and 
the system generally appears to have overtaxed the animals’ 
strength. A prominent consideration in trotting races is the 
adjustment of toe-weights, which are fastened on to the horses' 
feet to equalize their action, and it is found that horses improve 
their time to the extent of several seconds when properly 
shod. 

Pacing races are also frequent in the United States. In trotting 
the action may be described as diagonal ; the pacer moves both 
legs on the same side at the same time, and both feet stride as 
one. A similar ** gait,” to employ the American term, was called 
in England some centuries ago an ” amble.” The pacer moves 
more easily and with apparently less exertion than the trotter, 
and the mile record (made by Prince Alert in 1903) stands at 
1 m. 57 s. 

Owing to the vast size of the country there are various centres 
of sport, which can be classified with reasonable accuracy as 
follows : the Eastern States, dominated by the Jockey Club, 
founded in New York in 1894, and recognized by a state law in 
1893 ; 1-^® Middle Western States, under the control of the 
Western Jockey Club, whose headquarters are in Chicago ; 
the Pacific Coast, with San Francisco for its centre ; and the 
Southern and South-Western States, with Louisville as the most 
important centre. The passage of the racing law in New York 
State marked the opening of a new era. Supreme even over the 
Jockey Qub is a State Racing Commission of three, appointed 
by the governor of the state. While the Jockey Qub is only 
recognized by law in its native state, it has assumed and maintains 
control of all racing on the eastern seaboard, within certain lines 
of latitude and longitude, extending as far north as the Canadian 
lK)rder and south to Georgia. There is small question that 
other states, both east and west, will follow suit and enact 
similar laws. The Western Jockey Club, though not recogmzed 
by law, controls practically all the racing through the middle 
west, south-west and south ; but the racing associations of the 
Pacific Coast have maintained a position of independence. 

What New York is to the east, Chicago is to the middle west, 
and a very large proportion of American racing is conducted 
close to these centres. In New York State the Coney Island 
Jockey Club, at Shcepshead Bay ; the Brooklyn Jockey Club, 
at Gravesend ; the Westchester Racing Association, at Morris 
Park ; the Brighton Beach Racing Association, at Brighton 
Beach ; the Queen’s County Jockey Club, at Aqueduct ; and 
the Saratoga Racing Association, at Saratoga, arc the leading 
organizations ; and all these race-courses, with the exception 
of Saratoga, are within a radius of 20 miles of the city. The 
Empire City Jockey Club, near Yonkers, and another club with 
headquarters near Jamaica, Long Island, have also become 
prominent institutions. The Washington Park Club, at ('hicago, 
is the leading Turf body of the west, and the only one on an 
equal footing with the prominent associations of New York 
State. With this single exception the most important and valu- 
able stakes of the American Turf are given in the east ; and 
so great has the prosperity of the Turf been since the Jockey 
Oub came into existence that the list of rich prizes is growing 
at a surprising rate. In this respect the principal fault is the 
undue encouragement given to the racing of two-year-olds. 
At the winter meetings held at New Orleans and San Francisco, 
two-year-olds are raced from the very beginning of the year ; 
and under the rules of the Jockey Club of New York they run 
as early as March^ The Westchester Racing Association, with 
which are closely identified some of the principal members of 
the Jockey Qub, gives valuable two-year-old stakes in May. 
The Futurity Stakes, the richest event of the year — on one 
occasion it reached a value of $67,675 — is for two-year-olds, 
and is run at Sheepshead Bay in the autumn. The institution 
of races, either absolutely or practically at weight-for-age, 
and over long courses, has engaged much attention. The 
Coney Island Jockey Club has the leading three-year-old stake 
in the I.awrence Realization, over i mile 5 furlongs, with an 
average value of about $30,000. The Westchester Racing 
Association’s two principal three-year-old stakes, the Withers, 


over a mile, run in May, and the Belmont, x mile and 3 furlongs, 
run later in the same month, ere of less value, but are much 
older-established and have a species of classic ” prestige, 
dating from the old Jerome Park race-course in the ’sixties. The 
Coney Island Jockey Club’s Century and the Annual Chi^pion 
Stakes, both for three-year-olds and upwards, over a mile and 
a half and two miles and a quarter respectively, are fair specimens 
of the races the associations have founded. At Saratoga a 
stake of $50,000 for three-year-olds and upwards, distance 
a mile and a quarter, was opened, and run for first in 1904. 
The hope is to wean owners from the practice of overtaxing 
their two-year-olds, which has resulted practically in a positive 
dearth, almost a total absence, of good four-year-olds and 
upwards of late years. Handicaps play a more important part 
than in England. The principal events of this character, such 
os the Brooklyn Handicap at Gravesend and the Suburl^n at 
Sheepshead Bay, have for years drawn the largest attendances 
of the racing season. 

Practically all fiat racing in the United States is held on 

dirt-tracks,” i.r. courses with soil specially prepared for 
racing, instead of turf courses. At Sheepshead Bay there is 
a turf course, but it is only used for a minority of races. Dirt- 
tracks, which are, like man}' other things in American racing, 
a legacy from the once hugely popular harness-racing, are 
conducive to great speed, but are costly in the extreme strain 
on horses’ legs. Steeplechases are run on turf, lliis branch 
of the sport in the east is now flourishing under the administra- 
tion of the National Steeplechase and Hunt Association, a sister 
body of the J ockey Qub. Comparatively few races are, however, 
run under these rules, as the weather conditions render it im- 
possible to have a separate season for cross-country sport and 
steeplechases, and hurdle races are incorporated in programmes 
of flat racing held through the sj>ring, summer and autumn, 
though the ground is frequently so hard as to be unsafe. 
Since the National Steeplechase and Hunt Association assumed 
control, regulation courses, practically similar in every respect 
to those used in England, have been insisted upon in the east, 
the “ open ditch ” figuring under the name of the ” Liverpool.” 
In the west and south there is not the same uniformity, and so 
far the sport has not flourished. 

France 

Racing in France as conducted on modem lines may be said 
to date from the year 1833, when the French Stud-Book was 
originated, and a body fomied, somewhat after the model ol 
the English Jockey Club, under the title of the Societe d’En- 
couragement pour I’Amelioration dcs Races de Chevaux en 
France. Races took place in the Champs de Mars, and an 
unsucce.ssful attempt was made in 1834 to arrange for a course, 
or “ hippodrome,” as it is termed in France, at Maisons Laffitte. 
Cliantilly was, however, fixed upon as the principal racing centre ; 
on the 22nd April 1836 the first meeting was held there, with 
five races on the card, the principal being the Prix d ’Orleans, 
a stake of 3500 francs, named after the due d 'Orleans, one of 
the chief promoters of the fixture. Next day the first race 
for the Prix du Jockey Club was run, and won by Frank, the 
property of Lord Henry Seymour, who was at the time taking a 
very active part in French sport. The Prix du Jockey Club was 
then worth 5000 francs ; the value has since increased to 200,000 
francs. This race occupies in France the place of the English 
Derby. The Prix de Diane, which corresponds to the English 
Oaks, was first run in 1843. Chantilly still continues an important 
centre of the French Turf, and a great many horses are trained 
in the district. Attempts had been made to piopularize racing 
at Longchamps prior to the year 1856, when the Soci6t6 d’En- 
couragement obtained a lease, erected stands, laid out the 
course, and held their first meeting on the 27th August 1857. 
Next season two meetings were held, one of four days in the 
spring and another of three in the autumn ; at the present 
time the sport is vigorously carried on from March to the end 
of October, except during a summer recess. In 1857 meetings 
under the auspices of the Soci6t6 d’Encouragement began to 
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take place at Amiens, Caen, Nantes, Versailles, Moulins and 
other towns ; and there were stakes for two-year-olds in the 
spring, though of late years the appearance of the young horses 
has been postponed to the ist of August. Progress was rapid, 
and in 1863 two important events were contested for the first 
time, the Prix du Prince Imperial, which was designed to balance 
the English St Leger, but for obvious reasons faded out of the 
programme, and the Grand Prix de Paris, an international 
race for three-year-olds, run at Longchamps over a distance 
of I mile 7 furlongs, and now the most valuable stake in Europe, 
in 1909 the prize was £14,071. The first Grand Prix fell to an 
English horse, Mr Savile’s The Ranger ; two years later it 
was won by Gladiateur, winner of the English Derby and the 
property of the conite de Lagrange, wlio raced equally in France 
and in England ; the duke of Beaufort’s Ceylon was successful 
in 1866, and the marquis of Hastings’ Earl in 1868. Mr 
Savile’s Cremorne followed up his Derby victory by a victory 
at Longchamps in 1872, as did Mr Baltazzi's Kisber four years 
later. English horses were also victorious in 1874 (Mr W. R. 
Marshall's Trent), in 1878 (Prince Soltykoff’s Thurio), in 1880 
(Mr C. Brewer’s Robert the Devil), in 1881 (Mr Keene’s Foxhall, 
who, however, should rather rank as an American horse), in 1882 
(Mr Rymill’s Bruce), in 1885 (Mr (loete’s Paradox), in 1886 (Mr 
Vyner’s Minting); and in 1906 Major Eustace Loder’s Derby 
winner Spearmint. During the first 23 years of the Grand 
Prix (owing to the war the race did not take place in 1871) 
the stake fell to English horses — if Kisber and Foxhall 
be included- -on twelve occasions, and generally to English 
jockeys. In recent years, however, French owners have lield 
their own. In not a few respects racing is managed more 
judiciously tlian in England. Tlie courses, for one thing, are 
better tended and maintained. The five- and six -furlong races 
for others than two-year-olds, which arc so common at English 
meetings, are comparatively rare in France, and the value of 
the prizes in an average day’s racing is considerably higher 
across the Channel than in England. A very large percentage 
of trainers and jockeys arc JCnglish, and the former are, as 
a rule, quite as expert as at Newmarket and elsewhere. 
Transatlantic methods have been introduced by American 
jockeys since 1899. From the middle of February until the 
middle of December a race meeting within easy reach of Paris 
takes place almost every day, except during August, when the 
sport is carried on in the provinces, notably at Deauville. Near 
Paris, the chief centre after Longchamps is Maisons LafTitte. 
At Longchamps, early in October, a race called the Prix du 
Conscil Municipal, worth £4000, for three-year-olds and upwards, 
over a mile and a half, was organized in 1893, and has usually 
attracted English horses, Mr Wallace Johnstone’s Best Man 
having been successful in 1894, and Mr Sullivan’s Winkfield’s 
Pride the following year. Except when the Whip is challenged 
for and the challenge decided over the Beacon Course at New- 
market, no race is run in England over a longer distance than 
two miles and 6 furlongs; but in France the Prix Gladiateur, of 
£1200 and a work of art value £100, 3 miles 7 furlongs, creates 
considerable interest at Longchamps in the autumn. 

The first recognized steeplechase in France took place 
at Croix dc Berny, and was won by the comte de Vaublanc’s 
May-fly, all the horses at that time being ridden 
chmSng. gentlemen. Sport does not seem to have been 
carried on with much spirit, for it is said tliat the 
death of an animal called Barcha, in 1839, nearly led to the 
abandonment of the meeting ; and it was not till 1863, 
when the Societe des Steeplechases de France was founded, 
that the business was resolutely taken in hand. (Jravelle and 
Vincennes were the principal centres until 1873, when the 
Socidte obtained possession of the ground at Auteuil, where 
the excellent course now in use was laid out. In 1874 twelve 
days’ racing took place here, the card each day including three 
steeplechases and a hurdle race, the “ hurdles,” however, being 
small fences, as they are at present. The Grand Steeplechase 
d’Auteuil was then for a stake of 30,000 francs, at the time 
the most valuable offered in any country ; but, as in racing 
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on the flat, the stakes have enormously increased in value, and 
in 1901 the Paris Grand Steeplechase, as the chief event is now 
called, credited the winner with £6020, the hurdle race being 
worth rather more than half as much. In England there is 
scarcely any steeplechasing between March and November, 
except at hunt meetings, but in Paris cross-country sport is 
pursued almost all through the year, the chief races at Auteuil 
taking place in June, about the time of the Grand Prix, which is 
usually run for between the English Epsom and Ascot meetings. 
The Auteuil course is laid out in the shape of the figure 8, with 
varied fences, several of which really test a horse's jumping 
capacity ; and variety is further obtained by starting the fields 
in different places and traversing the course in different ways. 
St Ouen, a meeting within half an hour's drive of the Louvre, 
is entirely devoted to steeplechasing ; and jumping is also 
carried on at Vincennes, Colombes, Enghien, and elsewhere 
near Paris, as also at Nice in the winter, at Dieppe and other 
places in August. As a rule, the stakes run for, especially at 
Auteuil, are very much larger than in England. There are none of 
tlie clubs and special enclosures such as at Sandown, Kempton, 
Hurst, Lingfield, Gatwick, &c., though portions of the stand 
are set apart for privileged persons. A fee of 20 francs is 
charged for admission to the chief French race-courses, with 
half as much for a lady's voucher, and the tickets give 
access everywhere but to the very few reserved portions. At 
Vincennes, St Cloud, and some other courses trotting races are 
also contested. 

Other Countries . — Racing in Germany is mainly conducted under 
the authority of the Union Club of Berlin, the princi[>al course 
being the Hoppegarten, Two-year-olds do not run until the ist of 
J une, except in Saxony, where tlicy appear a month earlier. During 
the month of August there are severM days* racing at Baden-Baden, 
steeplechases as well as flat races being run. Some of the more 
valuable stakes are usually contested by a proportion of horses 
from 1 ‘Tance and other countries, a few lx*ing occasionally sent 
from England. For years past blood -slock has been imported from 
ICngland. In .^ustria the two centres of racing are Vienna and 
Budapest, cacli of which has its Jockey Club. Kacinf; in Belgium 
derives no little sup])ort from the contiguity of the country to 
France. The headquarters of the B(‘lgium Jocki^y Club are in the 
Bois de la Cambre at Boisfort, and meetings are held at Ostend, 
Antwerp, Spa, Bruges and elsewhere. Steeplecha.s(!s take place 
at Groenenval and on other Belgian courses, hut are not of high 
class. Racing has not reached a great degree of excellence in Ilaiy, 
though attempts have Infcn made to improve competitors by the 
purchase of Melton, who won the Derby of 1 885, and of other notable 
animals. Meetings take place at Floren('(.‘, I’adua, Bologna and 
other places, but the stales are usually .small. (A. K. T. W.) 

HORSERADISH (Ger. Meerrettig; Fr. rat fort ^radne forte, 
cran de Bretagne ; Swed. Peppar^roi ; Russ, chren), known 
botanically as Cochlearia Armoracia, a perennial plant of the 
natural order Cruciferae, having a stout cylindrical rootstock 
from the crown of which spring large radical leaves on long 
stalks, 4 to 6 in. broad, and about a foot in length with a deeply 
crenate margin, and coarsely veined ; the stem-leaves arc short- 
stalked or sessile, elongated and tapering to their attachment, 
the lower ones often deeply toothed. The flowers, which appear 
in May and June, are J in. in width, in flat-topijed panicles, with 
purplish sepals and wlute petals ; the fruit is a small silicula, 
which does not ripen in the climate of England. The horse- 
radish is indigenous to eastern Europe. Into western Europe 
and Great Britain, where it is to be met with on waste ground, 
it was probably introduced. It was wild in various parts of 
England in Gerard’s time. 

The root, the armor aciae radix of pharmacy, is i to 2 in. or 
more in diameter, and commonly i ft., sometimes 3 it. in 
length ; the upper part is enlarged into a crown, which is annu- 
lated with the scars of fallen leaves ; and from the numerous 
irregular lateral branches are produced vertical stolons, and 
also adventitious buds, which latter render the plant very 
difficult of extirpation. From the root of Aconite {q.v.), which 
lias occasionally been mistaken for it, horseradish root differs 
in being more or less cylindrical from a little below the crown, 
and in its pale yellowish (or brownish) white hue externally, 
acrid and penetrating odour when scraped or bruised, and 
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pungent and either sweetish or bitter taste. Under the influence 
of a ferment which it contains^ the fresh root yields on distillation 
with water about *05 % of a volatile oil, butyl sulphocyanide, 
QHyCNS. After drying, the root has been found to afford 
H’ 15 % of ash. Horseradish root is an ingredient in the spiritus 
armoraciae compositus (dose 1-2 drachms) of the British Pharma- 
copoeia. It is an agreeable flavouring agent. In common with 
other species of CoMearia, the horseradish was formerly in high 
repute as an antiscorbutic. The root was, as well as the leaves, 
taken with food by the Germans in the middle ages, whence the 
old French name for it, moidarde des AUemands ; and Coles, 
writing in 1657, mentions its use with meat in England, where it 
is still chiefly employed as a condiment with beef. 

For the successful cultivation of the horseradish, a light and 
friable damp soil is the most suitable ; this having been trenched 
3 ft. deep ill autumn, and tlie surface turned down with a lilieral 
supply of farm-yard manure, a second dressing of decomposed 
manure should in the ensuing spring be dug in 2 ft. deep, and 
pieces of the root 6 in. in length may then be planted a foot apart 
in narrow trenches. During summer the ground requires to be 
kept free of weeds ; and the application of liquid manure twice or 
thrice in sufficient quantity to reach the lowest roots is an 
advantage. When dug the root may be long preserved in good 
condition by placing it in sand. 

Sec Gerard, Herhall^ p. 240, ed. Johnson (1636) ; Fliickigcr and 
Hanbury, Pharmacographia^ p, 71 (2nd cd., 1870) ; Bentley and 
Trimen, Med. PI., i. 21 (r88o). 

HORSE-SHOES* 'Che horny casing of the foot of the horse 
and other Solidungulates, while quite sufficient to protect the 
extremity of the limb under natural conditions, is found to wear 
away and break, especially in moist climates, when the animal 
is subjected to hard work of any kind. This, however, can be 
obviated by the simple device of attaching to the hoof a rim of 
iron, adjusted to the shape of the hoof, 'fhe animal itself has 
bt^en in a very marked manner modified by shoeing, for without 
this we could have bad neither the fleet racers nor the heavy 
and powerful cart-horses of the present day. Though the ancients 
were sufficiently impressed by the damage done to horses’ 
hoofs to devise certiiin forms of covering for them (in the shape 
of socks or sandals), the practice of nailing iron plates or rim-shoes 
to the hoof does not appear to have been introduced earlier than 
the 2nd century b.c., and was not commonly known till the close 
of the 5th century A.n., or in regular use till the middle ages. 
The evidence for the earlier date depends on the doubtful 
interpretations of designs on coins, &:c. As time went on, how- 
ever, the profession of the farrier and the art of tlie sboesmith 
gradually grew in importance. It w^as only in the 19th century 
that horse-shoeing was introduced in Japan, where the former 
practice was to attach to the horse's feet slippers of straw, 
which were renewed when necessary, a custom which may 
indicate the usage of early peoples. In modem times much 
attention lias been devoted to horse-shoeing by veterinary 
science, with the result of showing that methods formerly 
adopted caused cruel injury to horses and serious loss to their 
owmens. The evils resulted from (1) paring the sole and frog ; 
(2) applying shoes too heavy and of faulty shape ; (3) employing 
too many and too large nails ; (4) applying shoes too small and 
removing the wall of the hoof to make the feet fit the shoes, and 

(5) rasping the front of the hoof. In rural districts, where the 
art of the farrier is combined with general blacksmith work, 
too little attention,is apt to be given to considerations which have 
an important bearing on the comfort, usefulness and life of the 
horse. According to modern principles ( i ) shoes should be as light 
as compatible with the wear demanded of them ; (2) the ground 
face of the shoe should be concave, and the face applied to the foot 
plain ; (3) heavy draught horses alone should have toe and heel 
calks on their shoes to increase foothold ; (4) the excess growth 
of the wall or outer portion of homy matter should only be re- 
moved in re-shoeing, care being taken to keep both sides of the 
hoof of equal height ; (5) the shoe should fit accurately to the 
circumference of the hoof, and project slightly beyond the heel ; 

(6) the shoes should be fixed with as few nails as possible, six or 


seven in fore-shoes and eight in hind^shoes, and (7) the nails 
should take a short thick hold of the wall, so that old nail-holes 
may be removed with the natural growth and paring of the 
homy matter. Horse-shoes and nails are now made with great 
economy by machinery, and special forms of shoe or plate are 
made for race-horses and trotters, or to suit abnormalities of 
the hoof. 

HORSETAIL (E^isetum), the sole genus of the botanical 
natural order Equisetaceae, consisting of a group of vascular 
cryptogamous plants (see jpTERiDOPHVTA) remarkable for the 
vegetative structure wffiich resembles in general appearance 
the genera of flowering plants Casuarina and Ephedra. They 
are herbaceous plants growing from an underground much- 



From Strasburger’s LehHruch tier Botanik^ by permission of Oustav Fisclier. 

Equisetum arvense. 

/I, FertUe shoot, springing Z?, C, Sporophylls bearing sporangia, 
from the rliizome, which which in C have opened, 

also bears tubers; the D, Spore showing the two si)iral 
vegetative shoots have bands of the perinium. 

not yet unfolded. E, Dry spores showing the ex- 

F, Sterile vegetative shoot. panded spiral bands. 

(A , F, ^ nat. size. B, C, t>, E, enlarged.) 

branched rootstock from which spring slender aerial shoots 
which are green, ribbed, and bear at each node a whorl of leaves 
reduced to a toothed sheath. From the nodes spring whorls of 
similar but more slender branches. Some shoots are sterile 
while others are fertile, bearing at the ap>ex the so-called fructiflea- 
tion — a dense oval, oblong conical or cylindrical spike, consisting 
of a number of shortly-stalked peltate scales, each of which has 
attached to its under surface a circle of spore-cases (sporangia) 
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which open by a longitudinal slit on their inner side. The spores 
differ from those of ferns in their outer coat (exospore) being 
split up into four club-shaped hygroscopic threads (tlalers) 
which are curled when moist, but become straightened when 
dry. In most species the fertile and sterile shoots are alike, both 
being green and leaf-bearing, but in a few species tlie fertile are 
more or less different, e.g, in E. arvensc the fertile shoots appear 
first, in tlie spring, and are unbranclied and not green. Any 
portion of the underground rhii&ome when broken oS is capable 
of producing a new plant ; hence the difficulty of eradicating 
them when once established. Ihere are 24 known species of 
the genus which is univer. sally distributed. 

The corn horsetail, E, aruense^ one of the commonest species, 
is a troublesome y^eed in clayey cornfields (see fig.). The 
fructification appears in March and April, terminating in short 
unbranched stems. It is said to produce diarrhoea in such cattle 
as eat it. The bog horsetail, E. palustre^ is said to possess similar 
properties. It grows in marshes, ditches, pools and drains in 
meadows, and sometimes obstructs the flow of water with its dense 
matted roots. The fructification in this species is cylindrical, 
and in that of E. limosumy which grows in similar situations, 
it is ovate in outline. The largest British species, E, maximum, 
grows in wet sandy declivities by railway embankments or 
streams, &c., and is remarkable for its beauty, due to the abund- 
ance of its elegant branches and the alternately green and white 
appearance of the stem. In this species the fructification is 
conical or lanceolate, and is found in April on short, stout, un- 
branched stems which have large loose sheaths. Horses appear 
to be fond of this species, and in Sweden it is stored for use 
as winter fodder. E. kyemale, commonl)’^ known as the Hutch 
rush, is much more abundant in Holland than in Brittiin ; it is 
used for polishing purposes. E. variegaium grows on wet sandy 
ground, and serves by means of its fibrous roots to bind the 
sand together. The horsetail.s are remarkable for the large 
quantity of silica they contain in the cuticle (hence their value 
in polishing), which often amounts to half tlie weight of the 
asli yielded by burning them ; tlie roots contain a quantity of 
starch. 

HORSHAM, a market town in the Horsham parliamentary 
division of Su.ssex, England, 38 m. S. by \V, from London by 
the London, Brighton and South Coast railway. Pop. of 
urban district (1901) 9446. It is pleasantly .situated in the 
midst of a fertile country near the source of the Arun. A 
picturesque avenue leads to the church of St Mary, principally 
Early English and Perpendicular, with remains of Norman 
work, having a lofty tower surmounted by a spire, and containing 
several fine monuments, tombs and brasses. Other buildings 
include the grammar school, founded in 1532 and rebuilt in 
1893, a town hall and corn exchange, erected in 1866 in Italian 
style, with an assembly room. In the vicinity are several fine 
mansions. The buildings of Christ’s Hospital (q.v) at West 
Horsham were opened in 1902, the .school being removed hither 
from London. The town lias industries of tanning, founding, 
carriage-building and flour-milling. 

Some neolithic remains have been found at Horsham. The 
town is not mentioned in Homesday Book, but the Rape of 
Bramber, in which it lie.s, belonged at that time to William de 
Braose. His descendants held the borough and the manor 
of Horsham, and through them they passed to the family of 
Mowbray, afterwards dukes of Norfolk. There are traces of 
burgage tenure at Horsham in 1210, and it was called a borough 
in 1236. It has no charter of incorporation. Horsham 
sent two representatives to parliament from 1295 until 1832, 
when the number was reduced to one. In 1885 it was dis- 
franchised. In 1233 Henry HI. granted William de Braose 
a yearly three-days’ fair at his manor of Horsham. In the 
reign of Edward T. William de Braose claimed to have a free 
market on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Fairs are held on 
the 5th of April, i8th of July, 17th of November and 27th 
of November. Market days are Monday and Wednesday. 
“ Glovers ” of Horsham arc mentioned in a patent roll of 1485, 
and a brewery existed here in the time of Queen Anne. 
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HORSLEY, JOHN (c. 1685-1732), British ajchaeolo^ist. 
John Hodgson (1779-^845), the historian of Northumberland, 
in a short memoir published in 1831, held that he was bom in 
1685, at Pinkie House, in the parish of Inveresk, Midlothian, 
and that his father was a Northumberland Nonconformist, who 
had migrated to Scotland, but returned to England soon after 
the Revolution of 1688. J. H. Hinde, in the Archaeologia Aeliana 
(Feb. 1865), held that he was a native of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the son of Charles Horsley, a member of the Tailors’ Company 
of that town. He was educated at Newcastle, and at Edinburgh 
University, where he graduated M.A. on the 29th of April 1701. 
There is evidence tliat he “ was settled in Morpeth as a Presby- 
terian minister as early as 1709.” Hodgson, however, thought 
that up to 1721, at which time he was residing at Widdrington, 
“ he had not received ordination, but preached as a licentiate.” 
Even if he was ordained then, his stay at tlie latter place was 
probably prolonged beyond that date; for he communicated 
to the Philosophical Transact iofis (xxxii. 328) notes on the 
rainfall there in the years 1722 and 1723. Hinde shows that 
during these years “ he certainly followed a secular employment 
as agent to tlie York Buildings Company, who had contracted 
to purchase and were then in possession of the W’iddrington 
estates.” At Morpeth Horsley opened a private school. Re- 
spect for his character and abilities attracted pupils irrespective 
of religious connexion, among them Newton Ogle, afterwards 
dean of Westminster. He gave lectures on mechanics and 
hydrostatics in Moq^eth, Alnwick and Newcastle, and was 
elected F.R.S. on the 23rd of April 1730. It is as an archae- 
ologist that Horsley is now known. Ills great work, Britannia 
Romana, or the Roman Antiquities of Britain (London, 1732), 
one of tlie scarcest and most valuable of its class, contains the 
result of patient labour. There is in the British Museum a copy 
with notes by John Ward (c. 1 671/* 1758), biographer of the 
Gresham professors. Horsley died of apoplexy on the 12th 
of January^ 1732, on the eve of the publication of the Britannia 
Romana, He also published two sermons and a handbook to 
his lectures on mechanics, &c., and projected a history of 
Northumberland and Durham, collections for which were 
found among his papers. 

J. Wood {( 1 . [Parish of Cramond, 1704, and Ann dotes of 

BowyeVy 1782, p. 371) says that his wile w'as a dauKhlcr ul Williiim 
Hamilton, D.D., minister of Cramorid, atUTwards professor of 
divinity in Edinlmrgli University, but prolxibly the John Horsley 
in qucstrHi was anotluT, tlie lallier ol Saniiiel Horsley [q.v.). 

HORSLEY, JOHN CALLCOTT (i8i7~i()03), English painter, 
son of William Horsley, the musician, and grand-nephew of Sir 
Augustus Callcott, was born in London, on the 29th of January 
1817. He .studied painting in the Academy .schools, and in 1836 
exhibited “ TJie Bride of the Village ” (Vernon Gallery) at the 
Royal Academy. This was followed by numerous genre pictures 
at subsequent exhibitions up to 1893, the best known of these 
being “ Malvolio,” “ L’AIlegro and il Penseroso ” (painted for 
the Prince Consort), “ Le Jour des Morts,” “ A Scene from 
Don Quixote,” &c. In 1843 his cartoon of “ St Augustine 
Preaching ” won a prize in the Westminster Hall competition, 
and in 1 844 he was .selected as one of the six painters commissioned 
to execute frescoes for the Houses of Parliament, his “ Religion ” 
(1845) being put in the House of Lords ; he also painted the 

Henry V. assuming the Crown ” and Satan surprised at 
the Ear of Eve.” In 1864 he became R.A., and in 1882 was 
elected treasurer, a post wiiich he held till 1897, when he resigned 
and bcciime a “ retired Academician.” Mr Horsley had much 
to do with organizing the winter exhibitions of “ Old Masters ” 
at Burlington House after 1870. When, during the ’eighties, 
the example of the French Salon began to affect the Atrademy 
exhibitors, and paintings of the nude became the fashion, he 
protested against the innovation, and his attitude caused Punch 
to give him the punning .sobriquet of “ Mr J. C (lothes) Horsley.” 
He died on the i8th of October 1903. His .son, Sir Victor 
Horsley (b. 1857), became famous as a surgeon and neuropatho- 
logist, and a prominent supporter of the cause of experimental 
research. 
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HORSLEY, SAMUEL (1733-1806), English divine, was bom 
in London on the 15th of September 1733. Entering Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he became LL.B. in 1758 without graduating 
in arts, and in the following year succeeded his father in the 
living of Newington Butts in Surrey. Horsley was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1767 ; and secretary in 1773, 
but, in consequence of a difference with the president (Sir Joseph 
Banks) he withdrew in 1784. In 1768 he attended the eldest 
son of the 4th earl of Aylesford to Oxford as private tutor; 
and, after receiving through the earl and Bishop Lowth various 
minor preferments, which by dispensations he combined with 
his first living, he was installed in 1781 as archdeacon of St 
Albans. Horsley now entered in earnest upon his famous 
controversy with Joseph Priestley, who denied that the early 
Christians held the doctrine of the Trinity. In this controversy, 
conducted on both sides in the fiercest polemical spirit, Horsley 
showed the superior learning and ability. His aim was to 
lessen the influence which the prestige of Priestley’s name 
gave to his views, by indicating inaccuracies in his scholarship 
and undue haste in his conclusions. For the energy displayed 
in the contest Horsley was rewarded by Lord Chancellor Thurlow 
with a prebendal stall at Gloucester; and in 1788 the same 
patron procured his promotion to the see of St David’s. As a 
bishop, Horsley was energetic both in his diocese, where he strove 
to better the position of his clergy, and in parliament. The 
efficient support which he afforded the government w'as ac- 
knowledged by his successive translations to Rochester in 1793, 
and to St Asaph in 1802. With the bishopric of Rochester he 
held the deanery of Westminster. He died at Brighton on 
the 4th of October 1806. 

Besides tlic controversial Tracts, which appeared in 1783-1784 - 
1786, and were republished in 1780 and 1812, Horsley's more im- 
portant works are : — A pollonii Pergaei inclinationum lihri duo 
(1770); Remarks on the Observations . . . for determining the accelera- 
tion of the Pendulum in Lot. 70® 51' (1774) ; Isaaci Newtoni Opera 
quae extant Omnia, with a commentary (5 vols. 4to, 1779 '1785) ; 
On the Prosodies of the Greek and Latin Languages (1796) ; Dis- 
tntisitions on Isaiah xviii. (1796) ; Hosea, translated . . . with 
Notes (1801) ; Elementary Treatises on .. . Mathematics (t8oi) ; 
Euclidis elcmentorum lihri pr lores XU. (1802) ; Euclidis datorum 
liber (1803) ; Virgil's Two Seasons of Honey, &c. (1805) ; and papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions from 1767 to 1776. After his 
death there appeared — Sermons (i8ro-i8t2) ; Speeches in Parlia- 
ment {1813) ; Honk of Psalms, translated with Notes (18x5) ; Biblical 
Criticism (1820) ; Collected Theological Works (6 vols, 8vo, 1845). 

HORSLEY, WILLIAM (1774-1858), English musician, was 
born on the 15th of November 1774. He became in 1790 the 
pupil of Theodore Smith, an indifferent musician of the time, 
who, however, taught him sufficient to obtain in 1794 the position 
of organist at Ely Chapel, Holborn, This post he resigned in 
1798, to become organist at the Asylum for Female Orphans, 
as assistant to Dr C-allcott, with whom he had long been on terms 
of personal and artistic intimacy, and whose eldest daughter 
he married. In 1802 he became his friend’s successor upon the 
latter’s resignation. Besides holding this appointment he 
became in 1S12 organist of Belgrave Chapel, Halkin Street, 
and in 1S38 of the Charter House. He died on the 12th of June 
1858. Horsley’s compositions are numerous, and include 
amongst other instrumental pieces three symphonies for full 
orchestra. Infinitely more important are his glees, of which 
he published five books (1801-1807) besides contributing many 
detached glees and part songs to various collections. His 
glees, By Cclia^ arbour,” “ O nightingale,” “ Now the storm 
begins to lower,” and others, are amongst the finest specimens 
of this peculiarly English class of compositions. Horsley’s 
son Charles Edward (1822-1876), also enjoyed a certain reputa- 
tion as a musician. He studied in Germany under Hauptmann 
and Mendelssohn, and on his return to England composed 
several oratorios and other pieces, none of w’hich had permanent 
success. In 1868 he emigrated to Australia, and in 1872 went to 
America ; hq died In New York. 

HORSMAN, EDWARD (1807-1876), English politician, was 
the son of a well-to-do gentleman of Stirling, and connected 
on the mother’s side with the earls of Stair. He was educated 
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at Rugby and Cambridge, and was called to the Scotch bar 
in 1832, but then took to politics. He was elected to parliament 
as a Liberal for Cockermouth in 1836, and represented that 
constituency till 1852, when he was defeated ; in 1853 he was 
returned for Stroud, and sat there till 1868 ; and from 1869 
till he died he was member for Liskeard. He was a junior lord 
of the treasury in Lord Melbourne’s administration for a few 
months during 1841, and became prominent for attacking 
Lord John Russell’s ecclesiastical policy in 1847 and subsequent 
years. In 1855, under Lord Palmerston, he was made chief 
secretary for Ireland, but resigned in 1857. He gradually took 
up a position as an independent Liberal, and was well known for 
his attacks on the Church, and his exposures of various jobs.” 
But his name is principally connected with his influence over 
Robert Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) in 1866 at the time of Mr 
Gladstone’s Reform Bill, to which he and Lowe were hostile ; 
and it was in describing the Lowe-Horsman combination that 
John Bright spoke of the “ Cave of Adullam.” Horsman died 
at Biarritz on the 30th of November 1876. 

HORST, the term used in physical geography and geology 
for a block of the earth’s crust that has remained stationar)' 
while the land has sunk on cither side of it, or has been crushed 
in a mountain range against it. The Vosges and Black Forest 
are examples of the former, the Table, Jura and the Dole 
of the latter result. The word is also applied to those larger 
areas, such as the Russian plain, Arabia, India and Central 
South Africa, where the continent remains stable, with horizontal 
table-land stratification, in distinction to folded regions such 
as the Eurasian chains. 

HORT, FENTON JOHN ANTHONY (1828-1892), English 
theologian, was born in Dublin on the 23rd of April 1828, the 
great-grandson of Josiah Hort, archbishop of Tuam in the iSth 
century. In 1846 he passed from Rugby to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was the contemporary of E. W. Benson, 
B. F. Westcott and J. B. Lightfoot. The four men became 
lifelong friends and fellow -workers. In 1850 Hort took his 
degree, being third in the classical tripos, and in 1852 he became 
fellow of his college. In 1854, in conjunction with J. E. B. 
Mayor and Lightfoot, he established the Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology, and plunged eagerly into theological 
and patristic study. He had been brought up in the strictest 
principles of the Evangelical school, but at Rugby he fell under 
the influence of Arnold and Tail, and his acquaintance with 
Maurice and Kingsley finally gave his opinions a direction 
towards Liberalism. In 1857 he married, and accepted the 
college living of St Ippolyts, near Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, 
where he remained for fifteen years. During his residence 
there he took some part in the discussions on university reform, 
continued his studies, and wrote essays for various periodicals. 
In 1870 he was appointed a member of the committee for 
revising the translation of the New Testament, and in 1871 
he delivered the Hulscan lectures before the university. Their 
title was The Way, the Truth, and the Life, but they were not 
prepared for publication until many years after their deliver}\ 
In 1872 he accepted a fellowship and lectureship at Emmanuel 
College ; in 1878 he was made Hulsean professor of divinity, 
and in 1887 Lady Margaret reader in divinity. In the meantime 
he had published, with his friend Westcott, an edition of the text 
of the New Testament. The Revision Committee had very 
largely accepted this text, even before its publication, as a 
basis for their translation of the New Testament. The work 
on its appearance created an immense sensation among scholars, 
and was vehemently attacked in many quarters, but on the 
whole it was received as being much the nearest approximation 
yet made to the original text of the New Testament (see Bible : 
New Testament, “ Textual Criticism ”). The introduction wc.s 
the work of Hort, and its depth and fulness convinced all who 
read it that they were under the guidance of a master. Hort 
died on the 30th of November 1892, w'orn out by intense mental 
labour. Next to his Greek Testament his best-known w'ork is 
The Christian Ecclesia (1897). Other publications are : Judaistic 
Christianity (1894) ; Village Sermons (two series) ; Cambridge 
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and other Sermons ; Prolegomena to , Romans and Ephesians 
(1895 ) ) Ante-Nicene Fathers (1895) ; and two Dissertations, 
on the reading in John i. 18, and on The Con- 

stantino politan and other Eastern Creeds in the Fourth Century. 
All are models of exact scholarship and skilful use of materials. 

His Life and Letters was edited by his son, Sir Arthur Hart, Bart. 
(1896). 

HORTA, the capital of an administrative district comprising 
the islands of Pico, Fayal, Flores and Corvo, in the Portuguese 
archipelago of the Azores. Pop. (1900) 6574. Horta is a 
seaport on the south-east coast of Fayal. It is defended by 
two castles and a wall, but these fortifications are obsolete. 
The harbour, a bay 2 m. long and nearly i m. broad, affords 
good anchorage in 5 to 20 fathoms of water, but is dangerous 
in south-westerly aSid south-easterly winds. It is the head- 
quEirtcrs of profitable whale, tunny, bonito and mullet fisheries. 
Its exports include sperm-oil, fruit, wine and grain. Between 
1897 and 1904 the port annually accommodated about 140 vessels 
of 220,000 tons, mostly of British or Portuguese nationality. 

HORTEN, a seaport of Norvi^ay, in J arlsberg-Laurvik amt 
(county), beautifully situated on the west bank of the Chris- 
tiania Fjord, opposite Moss, 38 m. by water and 66 by rail S. 
of Christiania. Pop. (1900) 8460. It is practically united with 
Karl-Johansvaern, which is defended by strong fortifications, 
is the headquarters of the Norwegian fleet, and possesses an 
arsenal and shipbuilding yards. There are also an observatory 
and a nautical museum. 

HORTENSIUS, QUINTUS (114-50 B.c.), surnamed Hortalus, 
Roman orator and advocate. At the age of nineteen he made 
his first speech at the bar, and shortly afterwards successfully 
defended Nicomedes III. of Bithynia, one of Rome’s dependants 
in the East, who had been dcpri^'ed of his throne by his brother. 
From that time his reputation as an advocate was established. 
As the son-in-law of Q. Lutatius Catulus he was attached to the 
aristocratic party. During Sulla’s ascendancy the courts of 
law were under the control of the senate, the judges being 
themselves .senators. To this circumstance perhaps, as well as to 
his own merits, Hortensius may have been indebted for much of 
his success. Many of his clients were the governors of provinces 
which they were accused of having plundered. Such men were 
sure to find themselves brought before a friendly, not to say 
a corrupt, tribunal, and Hortensius, according to Cicero (Div. 
in Caecil. 7), was not ashamed to avail himself of this advantage. 
Having served during two campaigns (90-89) in the Social War, 
he became quaestor in 81, aedile in 75, praetor in 72, and consul 
in 69. In the year before his consulship he came into collision 
with Cicero in the case of Verrcs,and from that time his supremacy 
at the bar was lost. After 63 Cicero was himself drawn towards 
the party to which Hortensius belonged. Consequently, in 
political cases, the two men were often engaged on the same 
side {e.g, in defence of Rabirius, Murena, Publius (brnelius 
Sulia, and Milo). After Pompey’s return from the E^t in 61, 
Hortensius withdrew from public life and devoted himself to 
his profession. In 50, the year of his death, he successfully 
defended Appius Claudius Fulcher when accused of treason 
and corrupt practices by P. Cornelius Dolabella, afterwards 
Cicero’s son-in-law. 

Hortensius’s speeches are not extant. Ilis oratory, according 
to Cicero, was of the Asiatic style, a florid rhetoric, better to 
hear than to read. He had a wonderfully tenacious mempory 
(Cicero, Brutus, 88, 95), and could retain eveiy^ single point 
in his opponent’s argument. His action was highly artificial, 
and his manner of folding his toga was noted by tragic actors 
of the day (Macrobius, Sat, iii. 13. 4). He also possessed a fine 
musical voice, which he could skilfully command. The vast 
wealth he had accumulated he spent on splendid villas, parks, 
fish-ponds and costly entertainments. He was the first to 
introduce peacocks as a table delicacy at Rome. He was a great 
buyer of wine, pictures and works of art. He wrote a treatise 
on general questions of oratory, erotic poems (Ovid, Tristia, ii. 
44iX and an Annales, which gained him considerable reputation 
as an historian (Veil. Pat. ii. 16. 3). 
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His daughter Hortensia was also a successful orator. In 
42 she spoke against the imposition of a special tax on wealthy 
Roman matrons with such success that part of it was remitted 
(Quint. Instit, i. i. 6 ; Val. Max. viii. 5. 3). 

In addition to Cicero {passim), see Dio Cassius xxxviii. 16, xxxix. 
37; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 81, x. 23, xiv. 17, xxxv. 40; Varro, 
R.R. iii. 13. 17. 

HORTENSIUS, QUINTUS, dictator of Rome 286 b.c. When 
the people, pressed by their patrician creditors, “ seceded ” 
to the Janiculum, he was commissioned to put an end to the 
strife. He passed a law whereby the resolutions of the multitude 
{plebiscita) were made binding on all the citizens, without 
the approval of the senate being necessary. This was not a 
mere re-enactment of previous laws. Another law, passed about 
the same time, which declared the nundinae (market days) 
to be dies fasti (days on which legal business might be transacted), 
is also attributed to him. He is said to have died w'hile still 
dictator. 

Aulus Gellius xv. 27; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 15: Macrobius, 
Saturnalia, i. 16 ; Livy, Epit. ii. 

HORTICULTURE (Lat. hortus, a garden), the art and science 
of the cultivation of garden plants, whether for utilitarian or 
for decorative purposes. The subject naturally divides itself 
into two sections, which we here propose to treat separately, 
commencing with the science, and passing on to the practice 
of the cultivation of flowers, fruits and vegetables as applicable 
to the home garden. The point of view taken is necessarily, 
as a rule, that of a British gardener. 

Part I. — Principle.s or Science of Horticulture 

Horticulture, apart from the mechanical details connected 
with the maintenance of a garden and its appurtenances, may 
be considered as the application of the principles of plant physio- 
logy to the cultivation of plants from all parts of the globe, 
and from various altitudes, soils and situations. The lessons 
derived from the abstract principles enunciated by the physio- 
logist, the chemist and the physicist require, however, to be 
modified to suit the special circumstances of plants under cultiva- 
tion. The necessity for this modification arises from the fact 
that such plants are subjected to conditions more or less un- 
natural to them, and that they are grown for special purposes 
which are at variance, in degree at any rate, with their natural 
requirements. 

The life of the plant (see Plants) makes itself manifest in 
the processes of growth, development and reproduction. By 
growth is here meant mere increase in bulk, and by develop- 
ment the series of gradual modifications by which a plant, 
originally simple in its structure and conformation, becomes 
eventually complicated, and endowed with distinct parts or 
organs. The reproduction of the higher plants takes place 
either asexually by the formation of buds or organs answering 
thereto, or sexually by the production of an embryo plant 
within the seed. The conditions requisite for the growth, 
development and reproduction of plants are, in general terms, 
exposure, at the pn)per time, to suitable amounts of light, heat 
and moisture, and a due supply of appropriate food. The 
various amounts of these needed in different cases have to be 
adjusted by the gardener, according to the nature of the plant, 
its “ habit ” or general mode of growth in its native country, 
and the influence to which it is there subjected, as also in accord- 
ance with the purposes for which it is to be cultivated, tSre. 
It is but rarely that direct information on all the.se j)oints can be 
obtained ; but inference from previous experience, especially 
with regard to allied forms, will go far to supply such deficiencies. 
Moreover, it must ])e rememl>ered that the conditions most 
favourable to plants are not always those to which the)' are 
subjected in nature, for, owing to the competition of other 
forms in the struggle for existence, liability to injury from 
insects, and other adverse circumstances, plants may actually 
be excluded from the localities best suited for their development. 
The gardener therefore may, and docs, by modifying, improve 
upon the conditions under which a plant naturally exists. Thus 
it frequently happens that in our gardens flowers have a beauty 
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and a fragrance, and fruits a size and savour denied to them 
in their native haunts. It behoves the judicious gardener, 
then, not to be too slavish in his attempts to imitate natural 
conditions, and to bear in mind that such attempts sometimes 
end in failure. The most successful gardening is that which 
turns to the best account the plastic organization of the plant, 
and enables it to develop and multiply as perfectly as possible. 
Experience, coupled with observation and reflection, as well 
as the more indirect teachings of tradition, are therefore of 
primary importance to the practical gardener. 

Wc propose here to notice briefly the several parts of a flower- 
ing plant, and to point out the rationale of the cultural procedures 
connected with them (see tlie references to separate articles 
at the end of article on Botany). 

The Poot. — The root, though not precluded from access of air, 
is not directly dependent for its growth on tlie agency of light. 
The efficiency ol drainage, digging, hoeing and like operations is 
jiccounted for liy the manner in which they promote aeration of 
tfie soil, raise its icm]icratiire and remove its stagnant water. Owing 
to their growth in length at, or rather in the immediate vicinity of, 
their tips, roots are enabled to traverse long distances by surmount 
ing some obstacles, penetrating others, and insinuating thenuselves 
into narrow crevices. As they have no power of absorbing solid 
materials, their food must be of a liquid or gaseous character. 
It is taken up from the interstices between the fiarticles of soil 
exclu.sively by the iine.st subdivisions of the fibrils, and in many 
cases by the extremely delicate thread-like cells whicli project from 
them and which are known a.s root-hairs. The importance of the 
root- fibres, or " fijcding roots " justifies the care which is taken by 
every good ganlener to secure their fullest development, and to 
prevent as far as possible any injury to them in digging, potting 
and transplanting, such operations being therefore least jirej udiciaJ 
at seasons when the plant is in a state of comparative rest. 

Poot'-Pruning and -In apparent disregard of the general 

rule just enunciated is the practice of root-pruning fruit trees, 
when, from the formation of wood being more active than that of 
fruit, they bear badly. The contrariety is more apparent than real, 
as the operation consists in the removal of the coarser roots, a 
process which results in the development of a mass of fine feeding 
roots. Moreover, there is a generally rccogni.scd qua3i-aiitagonism 
between the vegetative and reproductive procc.sses, .so that, other 
things being ecjual, anything that checks the one helps forward 
the other. 

Watering. — So f*ir as practical gardening is concerned, feeding 
by the roots after they have been placed in suitable .soil is confined 
principally to the administration of water and, urulcr certain cir- 
cumstances, of liquid or chemical manure ; and no ov»crations 
demand more judicious management. The amount of water re- 
(]iiired, and tlie times when it should be applied, vary greatly 
according to the kind of plant and the object for which it is grown, 
the season, the sufiply of heat and light, and numerous other con- 
ditions, the influence of which is to be Icamt by experience only. 
The same may be said with respec:t to the aj)plicalion of manures. 
Tho watering of pot-plants requires especial care. Water should as 
a rule be used at a ten;ij)erature not lower than that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and preferably after exposure for some time 
to thv^ air. 

Bottom-Heat. — ^'I'he *' optimum temperature, or that best suited 
to promote the genenU activity of roots, and indeed of all vegetable 
organs, necessarily varies very much witli the nature of Uie plant, 
and the circumstances in which it is placed, and is ascertained by 
practical experience. Artificial heal applied to the roots, called by 
gardeners “ bottom-heat,*’ is supi)lied by fermenting materials 
.such as stable manure, leaves, &c., or by hot -water pipes. In winter 
the temperature of the .soil, out of doors, iHjyond a certain tlepth is 
usually higher tlian that of the atmosphere, so that the roots are 
in a warmer and more uniform medium than are ITie upper parts 
of the phiTit. Often the escape of heat from the soil is jirevented by 
“ mulching,” i.c. by depositing on it a layer of litter, stniw, dead 
leaves and the like. 

The Stem and its subdivisions or branches raise to the light and 
air the leaves and flowers, serve as channels for the passage to them 
of fluids from the roots, and act as reservoirs for nutritive substances. 
Their functions in annual, biennial and lierbactH^us perennial plants 
cease after the ripening of the seed, whilst in plants of longer duration 
layer after layer of strong woody tissue is formed, which enables 
them to bear the strains wliich the weight of foliage and the exposure 
to wind entail. The gardener aims usually at producing stout, 
robust, short- jointed stem.s, instead of long lanky growtlis defective 
in wo<Jdy tissue. To secure these conditions free exposure to light 
and air is requisite ; but in the case of coj^pice-s and woods, or 
where long straight spars are needed by the fore»stcr, plants are 
allowed to grow thickly so as to ensure development in an upward 
rathor than in a lateral direction. This an<l like matters will, horv- 
ever, be more filly considered in dealing hereafter with the buds 
and their treatment. 


Leaves . — ^The work of the leaves may briefly be stated to consist 
of the processes of nutrition, respiration and transpiration. Nutri- 
tion (assimilation) by the leaves includes the inhalation of air, and 
the interaction under the influence of light and in the presence of 
chlorophyll of the carbon dioxide of the air with the water received 
from tlie root, to form carbonaceous food. Respiration in plants, 
as in other organisms, is a process that goe.s on by night as weU as 
by day and consists in plants in the breaking up of the complex 
carbonaceous substances formed by assimilation into less complex 
and more transportable substances. This process, which is as 
yet imperfectly understood, is attended by the consumption of 
oxygen, the liberation of energy in the form of heat, and the ex- 
halation of carbon dioxide and water vapour. Transpiration is 
loss of water by the plant by evaporation, chiefly from the minute 
pore.s or stomata on the leaves. In xerojihytic plants {e.g. cacti, 
euphorbias, Ac.) from hot, dry and almost waterless regions where 
evaporation would Ixj excessive, the leaf surface, and consequently 
the number of stomata, are reduced to a minimum, as it would be 
fatal to such plants to exhale vapour as freely in those regions as the 
broad-leaved plants that grow in places where there is abundance of 
moisture. Although transpiration is a necessary accompaniment of 
nutrition, it may easily tiecome excessive, especially where the plant 
cannot readily recoup itself. In these circumstances ” syringing ** 
and ” damping down ” are of value in cooling the temperature of 
the air in liotiiouses and greenhouses and increasing its humidity, 
thereby checking excessive transpiration. Shading the gla.ss witli 
canvas or washes during the summer months has the same object 
in view. Syringing is also beneficial in wa.shing away dirt and 
insects. 

Buds. — The recognition of the Vciriou.s forms of buds and thcii 
modes of disposition in different plants is a matter of the first 
consequence m the operations of pruning and training. Flower- 
buds are produced cither on the old wood, t.e, tho shoots of the 
past year’s growtli, or on a shoot of the present year. The peach, 
nonsc-chestnut, lilac, morello cherry, black currant, rhododendron 
and many other trees and shrubs develop flower-buds for the next 
season speedily after blossoming, and these may be stimulated into 
premature growth. The peculiar short, stunted branches or ” spurs ” 
which bear the flower-buds of the pear, apple, plum, sweet cherry, 
red currant, laburnum, &c., deserve special attention. In the rose, 
passion-flower, clematis, honeysuckle, Ax., in which the flower- 
buds arc tlcvelO])ed at the ends of tlie young shoot of the year, 
we have examples of plants destitute of flower-buds during the 
winter. 

Propagation by Buds. — The detached leaf-buds (gemmae or bulbils^ 
of some plants arc capable under favourable conditions of forming 
new plants. The edges of the leaves of Bryophyllum calycinum 
and of Cardamine pratensis, and the growths in the axils of the 
leaves of Lilium bulbiferum, as well as the fronds of certain ferns 
(e.g. Asplenium bulbi/erum), produce buds of this character. It is 
a matter of familiar observation that the ends of the shoots of 
brambles take root when bent down to the ground. In some in- 
stances buds form on the roots, and may be used for purposes of 
propagation, as in the Japan quince, the globe tliisllc, the sea holly, 
some sea lavenders, Bocconia, A canthus^ &c. Of the tendency in buds 
to assume an independent existence gardeners avail themselves in 
the operations of striking ” cuttings,” and making ” layers ” and 
” pipings,” as also in budding and grafting. In taking a slip or 
cutting the gardener removes from the parent plant a shoot liaving 
one or more buds or ” eyes,” in the case of tlie vine one only, and 
places it in a moist and sufliciently warm situation, where, as 
jireviously mentioned, undue evaporation from the surface is pre- 
vented. For some cuttings, pots filled with light soil, with the 

E nytection of the propaga ting-house and of bell-glasses, are requisite ; 

ut for many of our hardy deciduous trees and shrubs no such 
precautions are necessary, and the insertion of a short slioot about 
half its length into moist and gritty ground at the proper season 
.sufliccs to ensure its growth. In the case of the more delicate plants, 
the fornuition of roots is preceded by the production from the 
cambium of the cuttings of a succulent mass of tissue, the calltts. 
It is important in some cases, e.g. zonal pelargoniums, fuchsias, 
.shniliby calceolarias, dahlias, carnations, &c., to retain on the 
cutting some of its leaves, so as to supply the requisite food for 
storage in the callus. In other cases, w'here the buds themselves 
contain a sufficiency of nutritive matter for the young growtlis, the 
retention of leaves is not necessary. The most successful mode of 
forming roots is to place the cuttings in a mild bottom-heat, which 
expedites tlieir growth, even in the case of many hardy plants whose 
cuttings strike roots in the ’ o|icn soil. With some liard- wooded 
trees, as the common white- thorn, roots cannot be obtained without 
bottom-heat. It is a general rule throughout plant culture that 
the activity of the roots shall be in advance of that of the leaves. 
Cuttings of deciduous trees and shrubs succeed Ixjst if planted 
early in autumn while the soil still retains the solar heat absorbed 
during summer. For evergreens Augu.st or September, and for 
greenhouse and stove-plants the spring and summer months, are 
the times most suitable for propagation by cuttings. 

Layering consists simply in bending down a branch and keeping 
it in contact with or buried to a small depth in the soil until roote 
are formed ; the connexion with the parent plant may then be 
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severed. Many plants can be iar more easily propagated thus than 
by cuttings. 

Grafting or ** working ** consists in the transfer of a branch, the 
** graft ” or “ scion," from one plant to another, which latter is 
termed the " stock." The operation must be so performed that the 
growing tissues, or cambium-layer of the scion, may fit accurately 
to the corresfxmding layer of the stx>ck. In btidding, as with ros^ 
and poaches, a single bud only is implanted. InarcJiing is essentially 
tlie promotion of the union of a shoot of one plant to that of anoth^ 
of the same or allied species or variety. The outer bark of each 
being removed, the two shoots are kept in contact by ligature until 
union is e.stabli 5 iicd, when the scion is completely .severed from its 
original attachments. This operation is varied in detail according 
to the kind of plant to be propagated, but it is essential in all cases 
that the atttnity between the two plants be near, that the union l>e 
neatly effected, and that the ratio as well as the season of growth 
of stock and scion be similar. 

The selection of suitable stocks is a matter still requiring much 
scientihe experiment. The object of grafting is to expedite and 
increase the formation of flowers and fruit. Strong- growing pears, 
for instance, are grafted on the quince stock in order to restrict 
their tendency to form *' gross " shoots and a superabundance ot 
wood in place of flowers and fruit. Apples, for the same reason, are 
" worked " on the “ paradise " or " doucin " stocks, which from 
their influence on the scion are known as dwarfing stocks. Scions 
from a tree which is weakly, or liable to injury by frosts, are 
strengthened by engrafting on robust stocks. landley has pointed 
out that, while in Persia, its native country, the peach is probably 
best grafted on the peach, or on its wild type the almond, in England, 
where the summer temperature of the soil is much lower than that 
of Persia, it might be exjiected, as experience has proved, to be 
most succG.s.sful on stocks of the native plum. 

The .soil in which the stock grows is a point demanding attention. 
From a careful series of experiments made in the Horticultural 
Society’s (larden at Chiswick, it was found that where the soil is 
loamy, or light and slightly enriched with decayed vegetable matter, 
the apple succeeds best on the doncin stock, and the pear on the 
quince ; and where it is chalky it is preferable to graft the apple 
on the crab, and the pear on the wild pear. For the plum on loamy 
.soils the? plum, and on chalky and light soils the almond, are the 
most desirable stocks, and for the cherry on loamy or light rich 
soils the wild cherry, and on chalk the " mahaleb " stock. 

The form and esi>ecially the qnalit\»“ of fruit is more or less affected 
by the stock upon which it is grown. The StJinwick nectarine, so 
apt to crack and not to ripen when worked in the ordinary way, is 
.said to be cured of these pro]x?n.Hities by being first budded clo.se 
to the ground, on a very strong-growing Magnum Bonum plum, 
worked on a Brussels stock, and by then budding the nectarine on 
the. Magnum Bonum about a foot from the ground. The fruit of 
the pear is of a higher colour and stnaller on the (juince stock than 
on the wild pear ; .still more so on the medlar. On the mountain ash 
the pear becomes earlier. 

The effects produced by stock on .scion, and more particularly 
by scion on stock, are as a rule with difficulty appreciable. Never- 
theless, in exce]>tional cases modified growths, termed " graft- 
hybrids," have l>een obtained which have been attributed to the 
commingling of the characteristics of stock and .scion (see Hyuridism). 
Of these the most remarkable example is Cytisus Adami, a tree 
which year after year prodnce.s .some shoots, foliage and flowers 
like those of the common laburnum, others like those of the very 
different looking dwarf shrub C. putpureus^ and others again inter- 
mediate between these. We may hence infer th.it C. purpmeus 
was grafted or budded on the common laburnum, and that the 
intermediate forms are the result of graft-hybridization. Numerous 
similar facts have been recorded. Among gardeners the general 
opinion is against the i^os.sibility of graft-hybridization. The 
wonder, however, seems to l>c that it does not occur more frequently, 
seeing that fliiirls must pass from stock to scion, and matter elaborated 
in the leaves of the scion must certainly to some extent enter the 
.stock. It is clear, nevertheless, from examination that as a rule 
tlie wood of the stock and the wood of the scion retain their external 
characters year by year without change. Still, as in the laburnum 
just mentioned, in the variegated jasmine and in Abutilon Darwinii, 
in the copper beech and in the horse-chestnut, the influence of a 
variegated scion has occasionally shown itself in the production 
from the stock of variegated shoots. At a meeting of the Scottish 
Horticultural Association (seeGan/. Chron., Jan. lo, t88o, figs. 12-T4) 
specimens of a small roundish pear, the " Aston Town," and of the 
elongated kind known as " Beurre Clairgeau," were exhibited. 
Two more dissimilar pears hardly exist. The result of working the 
Beurre Clairgeau upon the Aston Town was the production f»f fniits 
precisely intermediate in size, form, colour, speckling of rind and 
oilier characteristics. Similar, though less marked, intermediate 
characters were obvious in the foliage and flowers. 

Double grafting (French, greffe sur greffe) is sufficiently explained 
by its name. By means of it a variety may often be propagated, 
or its fruit improved in a way not found practicable under ordinary 
circumstances. For its successful prosecution prolonged experiments 
in different localities and in gardens devoted to the purpose arc 
requisite. 
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Planting.-^By removal from one place to another the growth of 
every plant receives a check. How this check can be obviated or 
reduced, with regard to the season, the state of atmosphere, and the 
condition and circumstances of the plant generally, is a matter to 
be considered by the practical gardener. 

M to .soa.son, it is now admitted with respect to deciduous trees 
and shniKs that the earlier in autumn planting is ])erformed the 
better ; although some extend it from the period wlien the leaves 
fall to the first part of spring, before the sap begins to move. If 
feasible, the operation should be completed by the end of November, 
whilst the soil is still warm with the heat absorlied during summer. 
Attention to this rule is specially imjiortaiit in the case of rare 
and delicate plants. Early autumn planting enables wounded 
parts of roots to be healed over, and to form fibrils, which will be 
ready in spring, when it is most required, to collect fot)d for the 
plant. Planting late in spring should, as far as iK>ssible, lie avoided, 
for the buds then begin to awaken into active life, and the draught 
upon the roots becomes great. It has been .supi>oscd that because 
the surface of the young leaves is .small transpiration is coTTe.sf)ond- 
ingly feeble ; Imt it must be remembered, not only that their newly- 
formed tissue is unable without an abundant supidy of sap from the 
roots to resist the excessive drying action of the atmosphere, Iwt 
that, in spring, the lowness of the teTn]ierature at that season in 
Great Britain prevents the free circulation of the .sup. The com- 
parative dryness of the atmosphere in sj)ring also causes a grmter 
amount of transpiration then than in autumn and winter. Another 
fact in favour of autumnal planting is the production of roots in 
winter. 

The best way of performing transplantation depends greatly on 
the size of the trees, the soil in which they grow, and the mechanical 
apjdiances made use of in lifting and transjMwting them. The 
smaller the tree the more successfully can it be removed. The more 
argillaceous and the less siliceous the .soil the more readily tan balls 
of earth be retained about the roots. All planters lay great stress 
on the preservation of the fibrils ; the point principally disj>uted is 
to what extent they can with safety Iw allowed to be cut off in 
transplantjition. Trees and shrubs in thick plantations, or in 
.sheltered warm places, are ill fitted for j^lanting in bleak and cold 
.situations. During their removal it is im])ortant that the roots 
be covered, if only to prevtmt flesiccation by the air. Damp days 
are therefore the ^st for the operation ; tlie dryest months are tfie 
most unfavourable. Though success in tmnsplanling de])ends much 
on the humidity of the atmosphere, the most important rct]uisite 
is warmth in the soil ; humidity can be sui)plie<l artificially, but 
heat cannot. 

Priming, or the removal of superfluous growth.s, is practised in 
order to ecpialize the development of the different parts of trees, 
or to promote it in particular directions .so as to secure a certain 
form, and, by checking undue luxuriance, to promote enhanced 
fertility. In the rose-bush, for instance, in which, as wc have seen, 
the flower-buds are formed on the new wood of the year, pruning 
cau.sc.s the old wood to " break," i.e. to put fortli a numl>er of new 
buds, some of which will produce flowers at their extremilie.s. Tlie 
manner and the time in which iiruning .should be accomplished, and 
its extent, vary with the plant, the objects of the ojieration, i.e. 
whether for the ]iroduction of limber or fruit, the season and 
various other circumstances. So much judgment and experience 
does the operation call for that it is a truism to .say that bad pruning 
is worse than none. The removal of weakly, .sickly, overcrowded 
and gro.s.s infertile shoots is usually, however, a matter about which 
there can be few mistakes when once the habit of growth and the 
form ami arrangement of the buds are known. Winter pruning 
is effected when the tree is comparatively at rest, and is therefore 
less liable to *' bleeding " or outpouring of sa]>. Summer jinining or 
pinching off the tips of such of the younger shoots as arc not requirerl 
for the exten.sion of the tree, when not carried to too great an extent, 
is preferable to the coarser more reckless .stvltr of pruning. The 
injury inflicted is less and not so concentrated ; tlie wounds are 
smaller, and have time to heal before winter sets in. The effects 
of badly- executed pruning, or rather hacking, are most noticeable 
in the case of forest trees, the mutilation of which often results in 
rotting, canker and other disease's. Judicious and titnely thinning 
so as to allow the trees room to grow, and to give them sufficiency 
of light and air, will generally obviate the need of the pruning-saw, 
except to a rclativelv small ex ten i. 

Training is a pn’icedijre adopted when it is reejuired to grow plants 
in a limited area, or in a particular shape, as in the case of many 
])lants of trailing habit. Judicious training also may Ik- of import- 
ance as encouraging the formation of flowers and Irnit. Cjrowth 
in length is mainly in a vt;rtical direction, or at least at the ends of 
the shoots ; and this .should be encouraged, in the case of a timber 
tree, or of a climbing plant which it is desired shouJcl cover a wall 
quickly ; but where flowers or fruit are speciidly desired, then, 
when the wood required is formed, the latiTal shoots may often be 
trained more or less downward to induce fertility. 'I'he refinements 
of training, as of pruning, may, however, lx* carried too far ; and not 
unfre<|uently the .symmetrically trained trees of the French excite 
admiration in every respect save fertility. 

Sports or Bud Variations . — Here we may conveniently mention 
certain variations from the normal condition in the size, form or 
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disposition of buds or shoots on a given i>lant. An inferior variety 
of i)car, for instance, may suddenly produce a shoot bearing fruit of 
superior quality ; a beech tree, without obvious cause, a shoot 
with finely divided foliage ; or a camellia an unwontedly fine flower. 
When removed from the plant and treated as cuttings or grafts, 
such sports may be perpetuated. Many garden varieties of flowers 
and fruits have thus originated. The cause of their production is 
very obscure. 

l^orniation of Flowers, — Flowers, whether for their own sake or 
as the necessary precursors of the fruit and seed, are objects of the 
greatest concern to tlie gardener. As a rule they are not formed 
until the plant has arrived at a certain degree of vigour, or until a 
.sufficient supply of nourishment has been stored in the tissues of 
the plant. The reproductive process of which the formation of the 
flower is the first stage being an exhaustive one, it is nece.ssary that 
the plant, as gardeners say, should get " established '* before it 
flowers. Moreover, although the green portions of the flower do 
indeed j>erform the same office as tlie leaves, the more highly coloured 
and more sj^ecializod portions, which arc further removed from the 
typical leaf-form, do not carry on those processes for which the 
presence of chlorophyll is essential ; and the floral organs may, 
therefore, in a rough sense, be .said to be parasitic upon the green 
parts. A check or arrest of growth in the vegetative organs .seems 
to be a necessary preliminary to the development of the flower. 

A diminished supply of water at the root is requisite, so as to check 
energy of growth, or rather to divert it from leaf-making, l^artial 
btarvalioii will .sometimes effect this ; hence tlie grafting of free- 
growing fruit trees upon dwarfing stocks, as before alluded to, 
and also the " ringing " or girdling of fruit trees, i.e. the removal 
from the branch of a ring of bark, or the application of a light 
cincture, in con.sequencc of which the growth of the fruits above 
the wound or tlie olistruction is enhanced. On the same principle 
the use of small pots to confine tlie roots, root-pruning and lift- 
ing the roots, and exixising them to the sun, as is done in the case 
of the vine in .some countrie.s, are resorted to. A higher temperature, 
especially with deficiency of moisture, will tend to throw a plant 
into a flowering condition. This is exemplified by the fact that 
the temperature of the climate of Great Britain is too low for tlie 
flowering, though sufiicieritly high for the growtli of many plants. 
Thus the JeruiSdcm artichoke, though able to produce stems and 
tubers abundantly, only flowers in exceptionally hot .seasons. 

Forcing. — The operation of forcing is based upon the facts just 
mentioned. By subjecting a plant to a gradually increasing tempera- 
ture, and supplying water in proportion, its growth may be ac- 
celerated ; its season of development may be, as it were, anticipated ; 
it is roused from a dormant to an active state. Forcing therefore 
demands tlie most careful adjustment of temperature and supplies 
of moisture and light. 

Deficiency of light is less injurious than might at first be expected, 
becau.se the plant to be. forced has stoicd up in its tissues, and 
available for use, a reserve .stock of material formed througli the 
agency of light in former stjasons. The intensity of the colour of 
flowers and the richness of flavour of fruit are, however, deficient 
where there is feebleness of light. Recent experiments show that 
the influence of electric light on cIdoroi)Iiyll is similar to that of 
.sunlight, and that deficiencies of natural light may to some extent 
lx‘ made good by its use. The employment of that liglil for forcing 
purpo.ses would seem to be in part a iiuestion of expense. The 
advantage hitherto obtained from its u.st? has consisted in the 
rapidity with which flowers have been formed and fruits ripened 
under its influence, circiiinslanccs which go towards compensating 
for the extra cost of production. 

Retardation. — The art of retarding the period of flowering in certain 
plants consists, in principle, in the artificial application of cold 
temiieratures wliereby the resting condition induced by low winter 
temi>eraturc is prolonged. For commercial purpo.ses, crowns of lily 
of the valley, tulip and other bulbs, and such deciduous woody 
plants as lilac and deciduous .species of rhododendron, while in a 
slate of rest, are packed in wet moss and introduced into cold- 
storage chamlwrs, where they mav be kept in a state of ciuiesccnce, 
if desired, throughout the following summer. The tem])erature of 
the cold chamber is varied from the freezing-jxiint of water, to a 
few degrees lower, according to the needs of the plant.s under treat- 
ment. When re<iuired for use they are removed to cool sheds to 
thaw, and arc then gradually inured to higher temperatures. The 
chief advantages of retarded plants are : — (a) they may be flowered 
almost at will ; (/>) they are readily induced to flower at those 
times when unretarded plants refuse to respond to forcing. Cold- 
storage chambers form a pari of the equipment of most of the 
leading establishments where flowers are grown for market. 

Dotiffle Flowers, — The taste of the day demands that “ double 
flowers " should be largely grown. Though in many instances, as 
in hyacinths, they are less l^^autiful than single ones, they always 
prc.seiit the advantage of being less evanescent. Under the vague 
term “ double " many very different morphological changes are 
included. The flower of a double dahlia, e.g. offers a totalH' different 
condition of structure from tliat of a rose or a hyacinth. The double 
poinsettia, again, owes its so-called double condition men'ly to the 
increased numlx^r of its scarlet involucral leaves, which arc not 
parts of the flower at all. It is rea.sonablc, therefore, to infer that 


the causes leading to the production of double flowers are varied. 
A good deal of difference of opinion exists as to whether they arci 
the result of arrested growth or of exuberant development, and 
accordingly whether restricted food or abundant supplies of nourish- 
ment are the more necessary for their production. It must suffice 
her© to say that double flowers are most commonly the result of the 
substitution of brightly-coloured petals for stamens or pistils or 
both, and that a perfectly double flower where all the stamens 
and pistils are thu.s metamorphosed is neces.sarily barren. Such a 

E lant must needs be propagated by cuttings. It rarely happens, 
owevCr, that the change is quite complete throughout the flower, 
and so a few .secd.s may be formed, .some of which may be expected 
to reproduce the double-blossomed plants. By continuous .selection 
of .‘«eed from the best varieties, and " roguing ” or eliminating plants 
of the ordinary type, a “ strain " or race of double flowers is gradually 
protluced. 

Formation of Seed — Fertilization. — In fertilization — the influence 
in flowering plants of the male-cell in the pollen tube upon the egg- 
cell in the ovule (see Botany) — there are many circumstances of 
importance horticullurally, to which, therefore, brief reference must 
be made. Flowers, generally speaking, are either self-fertilized, 
cross-fertilized or hybridized. Self-fertilization occurs when the 
pollen of a given flower affects the egg-cell of the .same individual 
flower. Cross- fertilization varies both in manner and degree. In 
the .sim])lest instances the pollen of one flower fertilizes the ovules 
of another on the same plant, owing to the stamens arriving at 
maturity in any one flower earlier or later than the pistils. 

Cross-fertilization must of necessity occur when the flowers are 
structurally unisexual, as in the hazel, in whicli the mule and female 
flowers are monoecious, or separate on the same plant, and in the 
willow, in which they are dioecious, or on different plants. A 
conspicuous example of a dioecious plant is the common aucuba, of 
which for years only the female plant was known in Britain. When, 
through the introduction of the male plant from Japan, its fertiliza- 
tion was rendered possible, ripe berries, before unknown, became 
common ornaments of the shrub. 

The conveyance of pollen from one flower to another in cross- 
fertilization is effected naturally by the wind, or by the agency of 
insects and other creatures. Flowers that reejuire tlie aid of insects 
usually offer some attraction to their visitors in the shape of bright 
colour, fragrance or sweet juices. The colour and markings of a 
flower often serve to guide the insects to the honey, in the obtaining 
of which they are compelled cither to remove or to deposit iiollcn. 
The recijirocal adaptations of insects and flowers demand attentive 
observation on the part of the gardener concerned with the growing 
of grapes, cucumbers, melons and strawberries, or with the raising 
of new and improved varieties of plants. In wind-fertilized plants 
the flowers are comparatively inconspicuous and devoid of much 
attraction for insects ; and their pollen is smoother and smaller, 
and better adapted for transport by the wind, tlian that of insect- 
fertilized plants, the roughness of which adapts it for attachment 
to the bodies of insects. 

It is very probable that the same flower at certain times and 
seasons is self- fertilizing, and at others not so. The defects which 
cause gardeners to speak of certain vines as " shy setters,” and of 
certain strawberries as ” blind," may be due either to uiisiiilable 
conditions of external temperature, or to the non-accomplishment, 
from some cause or other, of cross-fertilization. In a vinery, tomato- 
house or a peach-housc it is often good practice at the time of 
flowering to tap the branches smartly with a stick so as to ensure 
tlie dispersal of the pollen. Sometimes more delicate and direct 
manipulation is required, and the gardener has himself to con^^ey 
the jxjllen from one flower to auotlier, for which purpose a small 
camer.s-hair pencil is generally suitable. The degree of fertility 
varies greatly according to external conditions, the structural and 
functional arrangements ju.st alluded to, and other causes which 
may roughly be called constitutional. 'J'hiis, it often happens that 
an apparently very slight change in climate alters the degree of 
fertility. In a particular country or at cerbiin .seasons one flower 
will be self-slcrile or nearly so, and another just the opposite. 

Hybridization. — Some of the most intercstmg results and many of 
the gardener’s greatest triumphs have been obtained by hybridiza- 
tion, ix. the cro>sing of two individuals not of the same but of 
two distinct species of plants, as, for instance, tw’o .species of 
rhododendron or two species of orchid (.see Hybridism). It is 
obvious that hybridization differs more in degree than in kind from 
cro.ss-fcrtilization. The occurrence of hybrids in nature explains the 
difficulty experienced by botanists in deciding on wdiat is a .species, 
and the widely different limitations of the term adopted by diff erent 
observers in the case of willows^ roses, brambles, &.c. The artificial 
process is practically the same m hybridization as in cross-fertiliza- 
tion, but u.sually requires more care. To prevent self-fertilization, 
or the access of in.sects, it is advisable to remove the stamens and 
even the corolla from the flower to be impregnated, as its own pollen 
or that of a flower of the same .species is often found to be " pre- 
potent." There arc, however, cases, e.g. some pas.sion-flowers and 
rhododendrons, in which a flower is more or less sterile with its 
own, but fertile with foreign pollen, even when this is from a distinct 
species. It is a singular circumstance that reciprocal cro.s.ses are 
not always or even often possible ; thus, one rhododendron may 
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afford pollen perfectly potent on the stigma oi another kind, by the 
pollen of whi^ latter its own stigma is unaffected. 

The object of the hybridizer is to obtain varieties exhibiting 
improvements in hardihood, vigour, size, shape, colour, fruitfulness, 
resistance to disease or other attributes. His success depends not 
alone on skill and judgment, for some seasons, or days even, are 
found more propitious tlian otlicrs. Although promiscuous and 
liap-hazard procedures no doubt meet with a measure of success, 
the best results are tliase which are attained by systematic work with 
a definite aim. 

Hybrids are sometimes less fertile than pure- bred species, and 
are occasionally quite sterile. Some hybrids, however, are as 
fertile as pure-bred plants. Hybrid plants may be again crossed, 
or even re-hybridized, so as to produce a jirogeny of very mixed 
parentage. This is the case with many of our roses, dahlias, begonias, 
pelargoniums, orchids and other long or widely cultivated garden 
plants. 

Reversion , — In modified forms of plants there is freouently a 
tendency to “ sport *’ or revert to parental or ancestral charac- 
teristics. So markedly is this the case with hybrids that in a 
few generations all traces of a hybrid origin may disappear. The 
dLssociation of the hybrid element in a plant must be obviated by 
careful selection. The researches of Gregor Johann Mendel (1822-- 
1884), abbot of the Augustinian monastery at Briinn, in connexion 
with peas and other plants, apparently indicate that there is a 
(Ic-finite natural law at work in the production of hybrids. Having 
crossed yellow and green seeded peas both ways, he found that the 
]>rogtniy resulted in all yellow coloured seeds. These gave ri.se in due 
cour.se to a second generation in which there were tluee yellows to 
one green. In the third generation the yellows from the second 
generation gave the proportion of one pure yellow, two impure 
yellows, and one green ; while the green seed of the second generation 
threw only green seeds in the third, fourth and fifth generations. 
The pure yellow in the third generation also threw pure yellows in the 
fourth and fifth and succeeding generations. The impure yellows, 
however, in the next generation gave ri.se to one pure yellow, one pure 
green, to two impure yellows, and so on from generation to genera- 
tion. Accordingly as the green or the yellow predominated in the 
])rogeny it was tcrmefl “ dominant," while the colour that dis- 
iqq)eared was called " recessive.’* It hai)pencd, however, that a 
recessive colour in one generation becomes the dominant in a suc- 
ceeding one. 

Germination . — The length of the period during which .seeds 
r(.*main dormant after their formation is very variable. 7 'hc con- 
ditions for genninatioii are much the same as for growth in general. 
.Access to light is not re<iuired, because tlic seed contains a sufficiency 
of stored-u}) food. The temperature necessary varies according to 
the nature and source of the seed. Some seeds reejuire prolonged 
immersion in water to soften their shells; others are of so delicate a 
texture that they would dry up and perish if not kept constantly 
in a moist atmosphere. Seeds buried too dee]dy receive a deficient 
siqiply of air. As a rule, .seeds require to be sown more deeply in 
]»roportion to their size and the lightness of the soil. 

1'lu? time required for germination in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances varies very greatly, even in the same species, and in 
seeds taken from one pod. Thus the seeds of Primula japonica^ 
though .sown under precisely .similar conditions, yet come up at 
very irregular intervals of time. Germination is often .slower where 
there is a store of available food in the perisperm, or in the trndo- 
sperm, or in the embryo itself, than where this is .scanty or wanting. 
In the latter ca.se the seedling has early to shift for itself, and to 
form roots and leaves for the supply of its needs. 

Selection . — Supposing seedlings to have been developed, it is 
found that a large number of them present considerable variations, 
some being especially robust, others peculiar in size or form. Those 
most suitable for the purpo.se of the gardener are carefully selected 
for })ropagation, while others not so desirable are de.stroyed ; and 
llius after a few generations a fixed variety, race or .strain superior 
to the original form is obtained. Many garden plants have originated 
solely by selection ; and much has been done to improve our breeds 
of vegetables, flowers and fruit by systematic selection. 

I^rge and well-formed seeds are "to be preferred for harvesting. 
The seeds should be kept in sacks or bags in a dry place, and if from 
plants which are rare, or liable to lose their vitality, they arc ad- 
Vc'intagcously packed for transmission to a distance in hermetically 
sealed bottles or jars filled with earth or mos.s, without the addition 
of moisture. 

It will have been gathered from what has been said that seeds 
cannot always be depended on to reproduce exactly the character- 
istics of the plant which yielded them ; for instance, seeds of the 
greengage plum or of the" Ribstoii pippin will produce a plum or 
an apple, but not these ijarticular varieties, to perpetuate which 
grafts or buds must be employed. (M. T. M. ; W. R. W.) 

Part II. — The Practice of Horticulture 

The details of horticultural practice naturally range under 
the three heads of flowers, fruits and vegetables (see also P^ruit 
AND Flower Farming). There are, however, certain general 


aspects of the subject which will be more conveniently noticed 
apart, since they apply alike to each department. We shall 
therefore first treat of these under four headings : formation 
and preparation of the garden, garden structures and edifices, 
garden materials and appliances, and garden operations. 

1. Formation afid Preparation of the Garde?!, 

Site . — The site chosen for the mansion will more or less 
determine that of the garden, the pleasure grounds and flower 
garden bein^ placed so as to surround or lie contiguous to it, 
while the fruit and vegetable gardens, either together or separate, 
should be placed on one side or in the rear, according to fitness 
as regards the nature of the soil and subsoil, the slope of the 
surface or the general features of the park scener}\ In tlie 
case of villa gardens there is usually little choice : the land 
to be occupied is cut up into plots, usually rectangular, and 
of greater or less breadUi, and in laying out these plots there 
i.s generally a smaller space left in the front of the villa residence 
and a larger one behind, the front plot being usually devoted 
to approaches, shrubbery and plantations, flower beds being 
added if space permits, while the back or more private plot 
has a piece of lawn grass with flower beds next tlie house, and a 
space for vegetables and fruit trees at the far end, this latter 
being shut off from the lawn by an intervening screen of ever- 
greens or other plants. Between these two classes of gardens 
there are many gradations, but our remarks will chiefly apply 
to those of larger extent. 

The almost universal practice is to have the fruit and vegetable 
gardens combined ; and the flower garden may sometimes 
be conveniently placed in juxtaposition with them. When the 
fruit and vegetable gardens are combined, the smaller and choicer 
fruit trees only should be admitted, such larger-growing hardy 
fruits as apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c., l>eing relegated to 
the orchard. 

Ground possessing a gentle inclination towards the south 
is desirable for a garden. On such a slope eflecUial draining 
is easily accomplished, and the greatest possible benefit is 
derived from the suns rays. It is well also to have an open 
exposure towards the east and west, so that the garden may 
enjoy the full benefit of the morning and evening sun, especially 
the latter ; but shelter is desirable on the north and north-east, 
or in any direction in which the particular locality may happen 
to be exposed. In some places the south-western gales arc so 
severe that a belt of trees is useful as a break wind and shelter. 

Soil and Subsoil . — A liazcl-coloured loam, moderately light 
in texture, is well adapted for most garden crops, whether 
of fruits or vegetables, especially a good warm deep loam resting 
upon chalk ; and if such a soil occurs naturally in the selected 
site, but little will be required in the way of preparation. If 
the soil is not moderately good and of fair depth, it is not so 
favourable for gardening purposes. Wherever the soil is not 
quite suitable, but is capalfle of being made so, it is best to remedy 
the defect at the outset by trencliing it all over to a depth 
of 2 or 3 ft., incorporating plenty of manure with it. A heavy 
soil, although at first requiring more labour, generally gives far 
better results when worked than a light soil. The latter is 
not sufficiently retentive of moisture and gets too hot in 
summer and requires large quantities of organic manures 
to keep it in good condition. It is advantageous to possess 
a variety of soils ; and if the garden be on a slope it will 
often be practicable to render the upper part light and dry, 
while the lower remains of a heavier and damper nature. 

Natural soils consist of substances derived from the decom- 
position of various kinds of rocks, the bulk consisting of 
clay, silica and lime, in various proportions. As regards pre- 
paration, draining is of course of the utmost importance. 
The ground should also be trenched to the depth of 3 ft. at 
least, and the deeper the Ijetter so as to bring up the subsoil — 
whether it be clay, sand, gravel, marl, &c. — for exposure to 
the weather and thus convert it from a sterile mass into a living 
soil teeming with bacteria. In this operation all stones larger 
than a man’s fist must be taken out, and all roots of trees and of 
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perennial weeds careftilly cleared away. When the whole 
ground has been thus treated, a moderate liming will, in general, 
be useful, esjjecially on heavy clay soils. After this, supposing 
the work to have occupied most of the summer, the whole may 
be laid up in ridges, to expose as great a sui^ace as possible 
to the action of the winter’s frost. 

Argillaceous or clay soils are those which contain a large per- 
centage (45-50) of clay, and a small percentage (5 or less) of lime. 
These are unfitted for garden purposes until improved by draining, 
liming, trenching and the addition of porous materials, such as 
ashes, burnt ballast or sand, but when tlioroughly improved they 
are very fertile and less liable to become exhausted than most other 
soils. Loamy soils contain a considerable quantity (30-45 %) 
of clay, atid smaller quantities of lime, humus and sand. Such 
soils properly drained and prepared are very suitable for orchards, 
and wlien the proportion of clay is smaller (20-30 %) they form 
excellent garden soils, in which the better sort of fruit trees luxuriate. 
Marly soils are those which contain a considerable ]>ercentage 
(10-20) of lime, and strv, called clay marls, loamy marls and sandy 
marls, accorditig as the.se several ingredients preponderate. I'he 
clay marls are, like clay soils, too stiff for garden purposes until 
well wc)rked and heavily manured ; but loamy marls are fertile 
and well suited to frtht trees, and sandy marls are adapted for 
producing early crops. Calcareous soils, which may also Ixj heavy, 
intermediate or light, are those which contain more than 20 % of 
lime, their fertility dependinjj on the proportions of clay and sand 
wliich enter into their composition ; they are generiilly cold and wet. 
Vegetable soils or moulds, or humus soils, contain a considerable 
percentage (more than 5) of humus, and embrace Imth the rich 
productive garden moulds and tJiose known us peaty soils. 

Tlie nature of the sulxsoil is of scarcely less importance than 
that of the surface soil. Many gardeners are still afraid to dis- 
turb an unsuitable subsoil, but experiemced growers have proved 
that by iiringing it up to the surface and placing plenty of 
manure in the Ixittoms of the various trenches, the very best 
results are attained in the course of a seiuson or so. An uneven 
subsoil, e.specially if retentive, is most undesirable, as water 
is apt to collect in the hollows, and thus affect the upper soil. 
The remedy is to make the plane of its surface agree with that 
of the ground. When there is a hard i)an this should be broken 
up with the spade or the fork, and have plenty of manure mixed 
with it. When there is an injurious preponderance of metallic 
oxides or otlier deleterious substances, the roots of trees would 
be affected by them, and they must therefore be removed. When 
the subsoil is too compact to lx; pervious to water, effectual 
drainage must be resorted to ; when it is very loose, so Uiat it 
drains away the fertile ingredients of the soil as well as those 
which are artificially supplied, the compactness of the stratum 
.should be increased by the addition of clay, marl or loam. The 
l>est of all subsoils is a dry bed of clay overlying sandstone. 

Plan . — In laying out ihc garden, the plan should be prepared 
in minute detail before commencing operations. The form 
of the kitchen and fruit gardt:n should lx; square or oblong, 
rather than curvilinear, since the working and cropping of 
the ground can thus be more easily carried out. The whole 
should be ('onipaclly arranged, so as to facilitate working, 
and to afford convenient acce.ss for the carting of the heavy 
materials. This acces.s is especially desirable as regards the 
store-yards and framing ground, where fermenting manures 
and tree leaves for making up hot beds, coals or wood for fuel 
and ingredients for composts, together with flower-pots and 
the many necessaries of garden culture, have to be accom- 
modated. In the case of villas or picturesque residences, 
gardens of irregular form may be permitted ; when adapted 
to the ainditions^ of the locality, they associate better with 
surrounding objects, but in such gardens wall .space is usually 
limited. 

The distribution of paths must be governed by circumstances. 
Generally speaking, the main paths for cartage should be 8 ft 
wide, made up of g in. hard core covered by 4 in. of gravel 
or ash, with a gentle rise to centre to throw off surface water. 
The smaller paths, not intended for cartage, should be 4 ft. 
to 6 ft, wide, according to circumstances, made up of 6 in. 
hard core and 3 in. of giavel or ash, and should be slightly 
raised at centre. 

A considerable portion of the north wall is usually covered 


in front with the glazed structures called forcing-houses, and to 
these the houses for ornamental plants are sometimes attached ; 
but a more appropriate site for the latter is the flower garden, 
when lliat forms a separate department. It is well, however, 
that everything connected with tbe forcing of fruits or flowers 
should be concentrated, in one place. The frame ground, in- 
dudi^ melon and pine pits, should occupy some well-sheltered 
spot in the slips, or on one side of the garden, and adjoining to 
this may be found a suitable site for the compost ground, in 
which the various kinds of soils arc kept in store, and in which 
also composts may be prepared. 

As walls afford v^uable space for the growth of the choicer 
kinds of hardy fruits, the direction in which they are built 
is of considerable importance. In the warmer parts of the 
country the wall on the north side of the garden should be so 
placed as to face tlie sun at about an hour l:)efore noon, or a 
little to the east of south ; in less favoured localities it should 
be made to face direct south, and in still more unfavourable 
districts it should face the sun an hour after noon, or a little 
west of south. The east and west walls should run parallel 
to each other, and at riglit angles U) that on the north side, 
in all the most favoured localities ; but in colder or later ones, 
though parallel, they should be so far removed from a right angle 
as to get the sun by eleven o'clock. On the whole, the form oi 
a parallelogram with its longe.st sides in the projiortion of about 
five to three of the shorter, and running east and west, may be 
considered the best form, since it affords a greater extent of 
south w'aJI than any other. 


Fig. I ropresents a garden of one acre and admits of nearly double 
the number of trees on tlic south aspect as compared with llitr cast 
and we.st ; it allows a greater number of espalier or pyramid Iree.M 
to face the south ; and it admits of being divided into equal j'Tineinal 
compartments, each of 
which forms nearly a 
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growth of such vegetables as potatoes, winter greens and sea- 
kale, for the .small bush fruits, and for strawberries. 7'hc 
slips are also convenient as affording a variety of aspects, 
and thus helping to prolong the season of particular vegetable 
crops. 

Shelter . — A screen of some kind to temper the fury of the 
blast is absolutely necessary. If the situation is not naturall)' 
well sheltered, the defect ma)^ lx; remedied by masses of forest 
trees disposed at a considerable distance .so as not to shade the 
walls or fruit trees. They should not be nearer thim, say, 50 yds., 
and may vary from that to loo or 150 yds. distance according 
to circumstances, regard being had especially to peculiarities 
occasioned by the configuration of the country^, as for instance to 
aerial currents from adjacent eminences. Care should be taken, 
however, not to hem in the garden by crowded plantations, shelter 
from the prevailing strong w^inds being all that is required, while 
the more open it is in other directions the better. The trees 
employed for screens should include both those of deciduous 
and of evergreen habit, and should suit tlie peculiarities of local 
soil and climate. Of deciduous trees the sycamore, wych-elm, 
horse-chestnut, beech, lime, plane and poplar may be used, — the 
abcle or white poplar, Populu.s alba, being one of the most rapid- 
growing of all trees, and, like other poplars, well suited for 
nursing other choicer subjects ; while of evergreens, the holm 
oak, holly, laurel (both common and Portugal), and such conifers 
as the Scotch, Weymouth and Austrian pines, with spruce and 
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silver firs and yews^ are suitable. The conifers make the most 
effective screens. 

Extensive gardens in exposed situations are often divided 
into compartments by hedges^ so disposed as to break the force 
of high winds. Where these are required to be narrow as well 
as lofty, holly, yew or beech is to be preferred ; but, if there 
is sufficient space, the beautiful laurel and the bay may be 
employed where they will tlirive. Smaller hedges may be 
formed of evergreen privet or of tree-box. These sul3ordinate 
divisions furnish, not only shelter but also shade, which, at 
certain seasons, is peculiarly valuable. 

Belts of shrubbery may be placed round the slips outside 
the walls ; and these may in many cases, or in certain parts, 
be of sufficient breadth to furnish pleasant retired promenades, 
at the same time that they serve to mask the formality of the 
walled gardens, and are made to harmonize wnth the picturesque 
scenery of the pleasure ground. 

Water Supply , — Although water is one of the most important 
elements in plant life, we do not find one garden in twenty where 
even ordinary precautions have been taken to secure a competent 
supply. Rain-water is the best, next to that river or pond 
water, and last of all that from springs ; but a chemical analysis 
should be made of the last before introducing it, as some spring 
waters contain mineral ingredients injurious to vegetation. Iron 
pipes are the best conductors ; they should lead to a capacious 
open reservoir placed outside the garden, and at the highest 
convenient level, in order to secure sufficient pressure for effective 
distribution, and so that the wall trees also may be effectually 
washed. Stand-pipes should be placed at intervals beside the 
walks and in other convenient places, from which water may at 
all times be drawn ; and to which a garden hose can be attached, 
so as to permit of the whole garden being readily watered. 
The mains should be placed under the walks for safety, and also 
that they may be easily reached when repairs are required. 
Pipes should also be laid having a connexion with all the various 
greenhouses and forcing-houses, each of which should be pro- 
vided with a cistern for aerating the daily supplies. In fact, 
every part of the garden, including the working sheds and 
offici.'s, should have water supplied without stint. 

Pe :tr . — Gardens of large extent should be encircled l)y an 
outer boundary, which is often formed by a sunk wall or ha-ha 
surrounded by an invisible wire fence to exclude ground game, 
or consists of a hedge with low wire fence on its inner side. 
Occasionally tliis sunk wall is ])laced on the exterior of the 
screen plantations, and walks lead through the trees, so that 
views are obtained of the adjacent country. Although the 
interi(»r garden receives its form from the walls, the ring fence 
and j)lantations may be adapted to the shape and surface of 
the ground. In smaller country gardens the enclosure* or outer 
fence is often a hedge, and there is possibly no space enclosed 
by walls, but some divisional wall liaving a suitable aspect is 
utilized for the growth of peaches, apricots, &c., and the hedge 
merely separates the garden from a paddock used for grazing. 
The still smaller gardens of villas are generally bounded by a wall 
or wood fence, the inner side of which is appropriated to fruit 
trees. For the latter walls arc much more convenient and 
siu table than a boarded fence, but in general these are too low to 
be of much value as aids to cultivation, and they are l>est covered 
with bush fruits or with ornamental plants of limited growth. 

Walks , — ^'Ihc best material for the construction of garden 
walks is good binding gravel. The ground should be excavated 
to the depth of a foot or more — the bottom being made firm and 
slightly concave, so that it may slope to the centre, where a drain 
should be introduced ; or the bottom may be made convex and 
the water allowed to drain away at the sides. The bottom 9 in. 
should be filled in compactly with hard, coarse materials, such 
a.s stones, brickbats, clinkers, burned clay, &c., on which should 
be laid 2 or 3 in. of coarse gravel, and then i or 2 in. of firm 
binding gravel on the surface. The surface of the walks should be 
kept wcU rolled, for nothing contributes more to their elegance 
and durability. 

All the principal lines of walk should be broad enough to allow 
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at least three persons to walk abreast ; the others may be 
narrower, but a multitude of narrow walks has a puny effect 
Much of the neatness of walks depends upon the material of 
which they are made. Gravel from an inland pit is to be pre- 
ferred ; though occasionally very excellent varieties are found 
upon the sea-coast. Gravel walks must be kept free from weeds, 
either by hand weeding, or by the use of one of the many weed 
killers now on the market. In some parts of the country the 
available material does not bind to form a close, even surface, 
and such walks are kept clean by hoeing. 

Grass walks were common in English gardens during the pre- 
valence of the Dutch taste, but, owing to the frequent humidity 
of the climate, they hav'^c in a great measure been discarded. 
(]rass walks are made in the same way as grass lawns. When the 
space to be thus occupied is prepared, a thin layer of sand or poor 
earth is laid upon the surface and over this a similar layer of 
good soil. This arrangement is adopted in order to prevent 
excesswe luxuriance in the griiss. In many modern gardens 
pathways made of old paving stones lead from the house to 
different parts. They give an old-ffushioned and restful appear- 
ance to a garden, and in the interstices charming little plants like 
thyme, lonopsidium acaiUe, &c., are allowed to grow. 

Edgings.- Walks are separated from the adjoining beds and 
borders in a variety of ways. If a living edging is adopted, 
by far the best is afforded by the dwarf box planted closely 
in line. It is of extremely neat growth, and when annually 
clipped will remain in good order for many years. Ver}' good 
edgings, but of a less durable character, arc formed by thrift 
(Armcria vulgaris), double daisy {tkllis pcrennis\ gentianclla 
(Genliana acaulis) and London pride (Saxifraga umbrosa)y 
Cerastium tomeniosum. Si achy s lavala and the beautiful ev'er- 
green Veronica rupesiris with sheds of bright blue flowers 
close to the ground, or by some of the finer grasse.s very carefully 
selected, such as the sheep's fescue {PvsUua mdna) or its 
glaucous-leaved variety. Indeed, any low-growing herbaceous 
plant, susceptible of minute division, is suitable for an edging. 
Amongst shrubby plants suitiibk? for edgings are the ev^ergreen 
candytuft (Iberis sempervirens), Etionymns radicans variegata, 
ivy, and Euonymiis niicrophyl/us— a charming little evergreen 
with small serrated leave.s. lodgings may also l>e formed of 
narrow slips of sandstone flag, slate, tiles or bricks. One 
advantage of using edgings of this kind, especially in kitchen 
gardens, is that they do not harbour slugs and similar vermin, 
which all live edgings do, and often to a serious extent, if they 
are left to grow' large. In shrubberies and large flower-plots, 
verges of grass-turf, from i to 3 ft. in breadth, according to the 
size of the border and width of the walk, make a very handsome 
edging, but they should not lx* allowed to rise more than an 
inch and a half above the gra\ cl, the grass being kept short by 
repeated mowings, and the edges kept trim and well-defined 
by frequently clipping with shears and cutting once or twic'e a 
year with an edging iron. 

11 . Garden Sinictims, 

Walls , — The position to be given to the garden walls has 
been already referred to. The shelter afforded by a wall, and the 
increased temperature secured by its presence, are indispensable 
in the climate of Great Britain, tor the production of all the 
finer kinds of outdoor fruits ; and hence the inner side of a north 
wall, having a southern aspect, is appropriated to the more 
tender kinds. It is, indeed, estimated that such positions 
enjoy an increased temperature c(|ual to 7° of latitude — that 
is to say, the mean temperature within a few inches of the wall 
is equal to the mean temperature of the open plain 7° farther 
south. The eastern and western aspects are set apart for fruits 
of a somewhat hardier character. 

Where the inclination of the ground is considerable, and the 
pre.sence of high walls would be objectionable, the latter may 
be replaced by sunk walls. These should not rise more than 
3 ft. above the level of the ground behind them. As dryress is 
favourable to an increase of heal, such walls should be either 
built hollow or packed behind to the thickness of 3 or 4 ft. 
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with rubble stones, flints, brickbats or similar material, thoroughly 
drained at bottom. For mere purposes o! shelter a height of 
6 or 7 ft. will generally be sufficient for the walls of a garden, 
but for the training of fruit trees it is found that an average 
height of 12 ft. is most suitable. In gardens of large size the 
northern or principal wall may be 14 ft., and the side walls 12 ft. in 
height ; while smaller areas of an acre or so should have the 
principal walls 12 and the side walls 10 ft. in height. As brick 
IS more easily built hollow than stone, it is to be preferred for 
garden walls. A 14-in. hollow wall will take in its construction 
12,800 bricks, while a solid 9-in. one, with piers, will take 11,000 ; 
but the hollow wall, while thus only a little more costly, will 
be greatly superior, being drier and warmer, as well as more 
substantial. Bricks cannot be too well burnt for garden walls ; 
the harder they are the less moisture will they absorb. Many 
excellent walls are built of stone. The best is dark-coloured 
whinstone, because it absorbs very little moisture, or in Scotland 
Caithness pavement 4 in. thick. The stones can be cut (in the 
quarries) to any required length, and built in regular courses. 
Stone walls should always be built with thin courses for conveni- 
ence of training over their surface. Concrete walls, properly coped 
and provided with a trellis, may in some places be cheapest, and 
they are very durable. Common rubble walls are the worst of all. 

The coping of garden walls is important, both for the preserva- 
tion of the walls and for throwing the rain-water off their surfaces. 
It should not project less than from 2 to 2^ in., but in wet 
districts may be extended to 6 in. Stone copings are best, 
but they are costly, and Portland cement is sometimes sub- 
stituted. Temporary copings of wood, which may be fixed 
by means of permanent iron brackets just below the stone coping, 
are extremely useful in spring for the j)rotcction of the blossoms 
of fruit trees. They should be 9 in. or i ft. wide, and should 
be put on during spring before the blossom buds begin to expand ; 
they should have attached to them scrim cloth (a sort of thin 
canvas), which admits light pretty freely, yet is sufficient to 
ward off ordinary frosts ; this canvas is to be let down towards 
evening and drawn up again in the morning. These copings 
should be removed when they are of no further utility as pro- 
tectors, so that the foliage may have the full benefit of rain 
and dew. Any contrivance that .serves to interrupt radiation, 
though it may not keep the temperature much above freezing, 
will be found sufficient. Standard fruit trees must be left to 
lake their chance ; and, indeed from the lateness of their flower- 
ing, they are generally more injured by blight, and by drenching 
rains, which wash away the pollen of the flowers, than by the 
direct effects of cold. 

Espalier Rails . — Subsidiary to walls as a means of training 
fruit trees, espalier rails were formerly much employed, and 
are still used in many gardens. In their simplest form, they 
are merely a row of slender stakes of larch or other wood driven 
into the ground, and connected by a slight rod or fillet at top. 
The use of iron rails lias now been almost wholly discontinued 
on account of metallic substances acting as powerful conductors 
of both heat and cold in equal extremes. Standards from 
which galvanized wire is tightly strained from one end to the 
other are preferable and very convenient. Trees trained to 
them are easily got at for all cultural operations, space is saved, 
and the fruit, while freely exposed to sun and air, is tolerably 
secure against wind. They form, moreover, neat enclosures 
for the vegetable quarters, and, provided excess of growth 
from the centre is successfully grappled with, they are productive 
in soils and situations which are suitable. 

Plant Houses . — These include all those structures which are 
more intimately associated with the growth of ornamental 
plants and flowers, and comprise conservatory, plant stove, 
greenhouse and the subsidiary pits and frames. They should 
be so erected as to present the smallest extent of opaque surface 
consistent with stability.. With this object in view, the early 
improvers of hot-house architecture substituted metal for wood 
in the construction of the roofs, and for the most part dispensed 
with back walls ; but the conducting power of the metal caused 
a great irregularity of temperature, which it >vas found difficult 
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to control ; and, notwithstanding the elegance of metallic 
houses, this circumstance, together with their greater cost, 
has induced most recent authorities to give the preference to 
wood. The combination of the two, however, shows clearly 
that, without much variation of heat or loss of light, any extent 
of space may be covered, and houses of any altitude constructed. 

The earliest notice we have of such structures is given in the Latin 
writers of the ist century (Mart. Eptgr. viii. 14 and 68) ; the 
’ASioi'idof to which allusion is made by various Greek authors, 
have no claim to be mentioned in this connexion. Columella 
(xi. 3, 51, 52) and Pliny {H.N. xix. 23) both refer to their use in 
Italy for the cultivation of the rarer and more delicate sorts of plants 
and trees. Seneca has given us a description of the smulication of 
hot water for securing the necessary temperature. The botanist 
Jungermann had plant houses at Altdorf in Switzerland ; those of 
Loader, a London merchant, and the conservatory in the Apothe- 
caries’ Botanic Garden at Chelsea, were among the first structures 
of the kind erected in British gardens. These were, however, ill 
adapted for the growth of jdants, as they consisted of little else than 
a huge chamber of masonry, having large windows in front, with 
the roof invariably opaque. The next step was taken when it became 
fashionable to have conservatories attached to mansions, instead of 
having tlicm in the pleasure grounds. This arrangement brought 
them within the province of architects, and for nearly a century 
utility and fitness for the cultivation of plants were sacrificed, as still 
is often the ca.se, to the unity of architectural expression between 
the con.servatory and the mansion. 

Plant houses must be as far as possible impervious to wet and 
cold air from the exterior, provision at the same time being 



Fig. 2. — Lean-to Plant House. 

made for ventilation, while the escape of warm air from the int erior 
must also be under control. The most important part of the 
enclosing material is necessarily glass. But a.s the rays of light, 
even in passing through transparent glass, lose much of their 
energy, which is further weakened in proportion to the distance 
it has to travel, the nearer the plant can be placed to the glass 
the more perfectly will its functions be performed ; hence the 
importance of constructing the roofs at such an angle as will 
admit the most light, especially sunlight, at the time it is most 
required. Plants in glass houses require for their fullest de\'el(:p- 
ment more solar light probably than even our best hot-houses 
transmit — certainly much more than is transmitted through 
the roofs of houses as generally constructed. 

Plant houses constructed of the best Baltic pine timber are 
very durable, but the whole of the parts should be kept as light 
as possible. In many houses, especially those where ornament 
is of no consequence, the rafters are now omitted, or only used 
at wide intervals, somewhat stouter sash-bars being adopted, and 
stout panes of glass (usually called 21-oz.) 12 to 18 in. wide, made 
use of. Such houses are very light ; being also very close, they 
require careful ventilation. The glass roof is commonly designed 
so as to form a uniform plane or slope from back to front in lean-to 
houses (fig. 2), and from centre to sides in span-roofed houses. 
To secure the greatest possible influx of light, some horticulturists 
recommend curvilinear roofs ; but the superiority of these is 
largely due to the absence of rafters, which may also be dis- 
pensed with in plain roofs. They are very expensive to build 
and maintain. Span and ridge-and-furrow roofs, the forms now 
mostly preferred, are exceedingly well adapted for the admission 
of light, especially when they are glazed to within a few inches 
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of the ground. They con be made, too, to cover in any extent 
of area without sustaining walls. Indeed, it has been proposed 
to support such roofs to a great extent upon suspension principles, 
the internal columns of support being utilized for conducting 
the rain-water off the roof to underground drains or reservoirs. 
The lean-to is the least desirable form, since it scarcely admits of 
elegance of design, but it is necessarily adopted in many cases. 

In glazing, the greater the surface of glass, and the less space 
occupied by rafters and astragals as well as overlaps, the greater 
the admission of light. Some prefer that the sash-bars should 
be grooved instead of rebated, and this plan exposes less putty 
to the action of the weather. The simple bedding of the glass, 
without the use of over putty, seems to be widely approved ; but 
the glass may be fi^d in a variety of other ways, some of which 
are patented. 

The Conservatory is often built in connexion with tlic mansion, 
so as to be entered from the drawing-room or boudoir. But when 
so situated it is apt to suffer from the shade of the building, and 
is objectionable on account of admitting damp to the drawing-room. 
Where circumstances will admit, it is better to jdace it at some 
distance from the house, and to form a connexion by means of a 
glass corridor. In order that the conservatory may be kept gay with 
flowers, there should be a subsidiary structure to receive the plants 
as they go out of bloom. The conservatory may also with great 
propriety be placed in the flower garden, where it may occupy an 
elevated teiTcice, and form the termination of one of the more im- 
portant walks. 

Great variety of design is admissible in the conservatory, but it 
ought always to be adapted to the style of the mansion of which it 
is Ji j^rominent appendage. Some very pleasing examples are to be 
met with which have the form of a parallelogram with a lightly 
rounded roof ; others of appropriate character arc square or nearly 
so, with a ridge-and-furrow roof. Whatever the form, there must be 
light in abundance : and the shade both of buildings and of trees 
must be avoided. A soutliern aspect, or one varying to south-east or 
south-west, is preferable ; if these aspects cannot be secured, the 
plants selected must be adapted to the position. The central part of 
tlK* house may be devoted to permanent plants ; the side stages and 
oj)en spaces in the jicrmanent beds should be reserved for the 
temporary plants. 

Tlie Greenhouse is a structure designed for the growth of such 
exotic plants as require to be kept during winter in a temperature 
considerably above the freezing-point. I'lic best form is the .span- 
roofed, a .single span being better oven than a series of spans such 
as form the ridge-anri-furrow roof. For plant culture, houses at a 
comparatively low pitch are better than higher ones where the plants 
have to stand at a greater distance from the glass, and therefore in 
greater gloom. Fig. 3 rejirescnts a convenient form of greenhouse. 

It is 20 ft. wide and 
12 ft. high, and may 
be of any convenient 
length. The side 
walls are surmounted 
by short upright 
.sashes which oj^en 
ojilwards by ma- 
chinery flf, and the 
roof is provide.d with 
sliding upper sashes 
for top ventilation. 
The upper sashes 
may also lie made to 
lift, and arc in many 
respects more con- 
venient to operate. 

Fig. 3. — Section of Greenhouse. centre is a 

two -tier .stage 6 ft. 

wide, for plants, with a pathway on each side 3 ft. wide, and a 
side stage 4 ft. wide, the side stages being flat, and the centre stage 
having the middle portion one-third of the width elevated i ft. 
above the rest so as to lift up the middle row of plants nearer 
the light. Span-roofed houses of this character should run north 
and .south so as to secure an equalization of light, and should 
be warmed by two flow, and one or two return 4-in. hot- water pipes, 
carried under the side stages along each .side and across each end. 
Where it is desired to cultivate a large numl>er of plants, it is much 
better to increase the number of such houses than to provide larger 
structure.s. The smaller houses are far better for cultural purposes, 
while the plants can be classified, and the little details of management 
more conveniently attended to. Pelargoniums, cinerarias, calceolarias, 
cyclamens, camellias, heaths, roses and other specialities might thus 
have to themselves either a whole house or part of a house, the con- 
ditions of which could then be more accurately fitted to the wants of 
the inmates. 

The lean-to house is in most respects inferior to the span-roofed : 



one of the latter could be converted into two of the former of opposite 
aspects by a divisional wall along the centre. Except where space 
does not permit a span-roofed building to be introduced, a lean-to 
is not to be recommended ; but a house of this class may often be 
greatly improved by adopting a half-span or hipped roof— that is, 
one with a short .slope behind and a longer in front. 

Where the cultivation of large specimens has to be carried on, a 
span-roofed house of greater height and larger dimensions may 
sometimes prove useful ; but space for this class of plants may 
generally be secured in a house of the smaller elevation, simply by 
lowering or removing altogether the staging erected for smaller 
p^nts, and allowing the larger ones to stand on or nearer the floor. 
The Plant Stove differs in no respect from the greenhouse except 
in having a greater extent of hot-water pipes for the purpose of 
securing a greater degree of heat, although, as the plants in stove 
houses often attain a 

larger size, and many of 4 

them require a bed of Y 

coco-nut fibre, tan or 

leaf mould to supply 

them with bottom heat, ^ 

a somewhat greater 

elevation may perhaps 

be occasionally required 

in some of the houses. ’'Sf 

For the smaller plants, ||] []T 

and for all choicer sub- 
jects, the smaller size 
of hou.se already recom- 

mended for greenhouses, “yQQol \y'y x-s I ISSSB® 

namely 20 ft. wide and 

12 ft. high, with a side ^ n * « » 

table of 4 ft. on each side, »u,r i 

a pathway of 3 ft. and a Fig. 4. — Section of Plant Stove, 

central stage on two levels 

of 6 ft. wide, will be preferable, because more easily managed as to the 
supply of heat and moisture. It will be seen (fig. 4) thal along the 
ridge of the roof a raised portion or lantern light, ft, ft is intrutiiiced, 
which permits of the fixing of two continuous ventilators, one along 
each side, for the egress of heated and foul air, openings a, a l)eing 
also provided in the side walls opposite the hot-w^ater ]5ipes for the 
admission of pure cold air. This type of house is also very suitable 
for greenhouse plants, but would not need so much heating ajinaratus. 
Three or four rows of flow and return pi])es respectively will be re- 
quired on each .side, according to the heat proposed to be'mainliiined. 

In their interior fittings plant stoves re<iuirc more care than green- 
houses, which arc much drier, and in which consequenlly tlic staging 
does not so soon decay. In stoves the stages sliould be of .slate or 
stone where practicable, and tlic supports of iron. Tliese should lie 
covered wdth a layer of 2 or 3 in. of some coarse gritty material, such 
as pounded spar, or the shell sand obtained on the sea-coast, on which 
the pots are to stand ; its use is to absorb moisture and gradually 
give it out for the benefit of the plants. The pathways should be 
jiavcd with tiles, brick or stone, or made of concrete and cement, and 
the surface should be gently rounded so that the watcT required for 
evaporation may drain to the sides while the centri; is suthciently 
dry to walk upon ; they should also hav<? lirick or stone edgings to 
prevent the water so applied .soaking away at the .sides and tlnis 
licing wasted 

Fruit Houses , — The principal of these arc the viner\', peach 
hou.se, cucumber and melon house and orchard house. These, 

or a portion of them, 
e.spccially the \ i n cries 

together into a range 
along the principal 
interior or .south wall 
of the garden, where 

HK y-re well exposed 

Ha 

m ornamental plant 

\ Mi'- house being some*- 




Fig. 5.— Lean-to Vinery. 


times introduced into the centre of the range in order to give 
effect to the outline of the buildings. When thus associated, 
the houses are usually of the lean-to class, which have the 
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advantage of being more easily warmed and kept wann than 
buildings having glass on both sides, a matter of great im- 
portance for forcing purposes. 

Thfi Vinery is a house devoted to the culture of the grape-vine, 
wliich is hy far the most important exotic fruit cultivated in English 
gardens. When forming part of a range a vinery would in most cases 
be a Ican-to structure, Avjtii a sharp pitch if intended for 

early forcing, and a flatter roof (40^') with louger rafters if cle.signed 
for the main and late crops. (1) The lean-to (tig. 5) is tlic simplest 
form, often erected against some existing wall, and the beat for early 
forcing, being w.armer on account of the slielter aiXorded by the back 
wall. In tiiis hou.so the principal part of the roof is a hxture, ventila - 
tion being provided for by small Lifting saslies against the back wall, 
and by the upright front sashes being hung on a pivot so as to swing 

outwards on tlw lower side. 
The necessary heat is pro- 
vided by four 4 -in. hot water 
|)i])Cis, wliicli would perhaps 
b({ l>est placed if all laid 
side by side, while the vines 
are planted in front and 
tniined upwards under the 
roof. A »ecx)nd set of vines 
may be jdanted against the 
back wall, and will tlirive 
there until the shade of the 
roof becomes too dense. (2) 
Th.; hip -roofed or three- 
quarter span (fig. b) is a 
combination of tJie lean-to 
and tJie span-roofed, uniting 
lo a great degree the ad- 
Frn. O. -Hip-Koofed Vinery. vantages of both, being 

warmer than the sind 

lighter thaii the lean-to. 'I'he lieating and ventilating arrangements 
are much the same as in the lean-to, only the top sashes which open 
arc on the back sloi>e, and thereioie do iicjt interfere so miicli with 
the vines on the front slof>e. In both tins and the loan-to the aspect 
sliuuld be as msarly <lue south as possible. Houses of this form arc 
excellent for general |.)urpose.s, and tliey are well adaptorl both for 
muscats, which require a liigh temperature, and for Late-kceping 
grat)es. (:^) 'Fhe span-roofed (fig. 7), ttie most elegant and ornamental 
form, is esp:!cially ada])te() for isolated positions ; indeed, no other 
form atfiirds so much roof space for the development of the vines, 
'i'lie anioiint of light adiniUe<l being very great, these Imuscs answer 
well for general puTfK»ses and for the main crop. The large amount of 
glass or cooling surfaiuj, however, makes it more dilhcult to keep up 
a liigli and regular temperature in tlitmi, and from this cau.st' they 
are not so well adapted for very early or very late crops. They are 
best, nevertheless, when grapes and ornamental pUints are grown in 
the same house, t'xcept, indeed, in very wet and coUl districts, where, 
in consequence of its grouter warmth, the lean-to is to be preferred. 




Fig. 7. — Span-Hoofed Vinery. 


on pier.s and arches to aHow the roots to pass outwards into a preparad 
border, the trees being planted just within the house. Abundant 
means of ventilation should be provided. 

For more general purposes the house represented in fig. 8 will be 
found more useful. One set of trees is planted near the front, and 
trained to an arched trellis b. 

Another set is planted at the 
back, and trained on a trellis 
r, which is nearly uj aright, and 
leans against the back wall ; 
or the back wall it.se1f may 
be used for training. There 
are no uprij^ht front .sashes, 
but to facUitate ventilation 
there are ventilators d in the 
front wall, and the upper roof 
aa$hc.s are made to move up 
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Fig. 8. — Peach House. 


ami down for tli<^ same object. Two or three hot -water pipes 
arc placed near the front wall. The back wall is usually planted 
with dwarf and standard trees alternately, the latter being temporary, 
and intended to funiish the upper part of the trellis, while the per- 
manent dwarfs are gradually filling up the trellis from below. In any 
case the front trellis should" stop conveniently short of the top of the 
sashes if there are trees against the back wall, in order to admit light 
to them. They would also be better carried up nearly parallel to 
Uie roof, and at about i ft. distant from it, supposing there were no 
trees at the back. 

A span-roofed house, being lighter than a lean-to, would be so 
much the better for peach culture, especially for the crop grown just 



This tyjje of house, cheai)ly constructed, is in general use for raising 
grapes for market. 

'I he Peach House is a structure in which the ripening of the fruit 
is accelerated by the judicious employment of artificied heat. For 
early forcing, as in vineries, the lean-to form is to be preferred, and 
the house may have a tolerably sharp pitch. A width of 7 or 8 ft., 
with the glass slope -continued down to within a foot or two of the 
ground, and without any upright front sashes, will be suitable for 
such a house, which may also be conveniently divided into com- 
partments of from 30 to 50 ft. in length according to the extent of 
•the building, small houses being preferable to larger ones. As a very 
high lemiMTature is not required, two or three pipes running the 
whole length of the house will suffice. The front wall should be built 


in anticipation of those from the open walls since a high temperatufe 
is not required. A low span,' with dwarf side walls, and a lantern 
ventilator along the ridge, the height in the centre being 9 ft., would 
\k v^y well adapted for the purpose. Tlie trees should be planted 
inside and trained up towards the ridge on a trellis about a foot from 
the glass, the walls being arched to permit 'the egress of the roots. 
A trellis path should run along the centre, and movable pieces of 
trellis should be provided to prevent trampling on the soil while 
dressing and lying in the young wood. 

The Forcing House .' — Whenever continuous supplies of cucumbers, 
melons and tomatoes are required, it i.«i most convenient to grow them 
in properly constructed forcing houses. Span-roofed houses (fig. 9) 
are probably the most useful for the purpose. They are usually 
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12 to 14 ft. wide, by lo to 12 ft. high, and of any convenient length. 
Heating is effected by means of liot-water pipes below the beds, and 
against the side ventilators. The walls bordering the central paths 
are arched or clotted to admit heat from the chambers below the 
beds. Side ])ij^s are occasionally dispensed with, heat being obtained 
by means of ^oLs at the back of the beds, cx^miuuiiicating with the 
chambers. The beds are also of use for plunging pot plants. Ventila- 
tion is provided at sides and top. 

Pits and frames of various kinds arc frequently used for the culti- 
vation of cucumbers and melons, as well as hot beds covered by 
ordinary garden frames. In these ca.ses thc^ first supply of heat is 
derived from the hot bed made up within the pit. When the heai 
of the origmal bed subsides, linings of fermenting dung must be 
added, and these must be kept active by occasional turnings and Uie 
addition of fresh material as often as required. It is better, liowever, 
to effect both top and bottom heating by hot- water pipes. 

Orchard Houses are span-roofed or lean- to structures, in wliicli 
various fruits are tfultivated without iJic aid of arlificial heat. 
Peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries and the more tender \’arietics 
of plums and pears succeed well in houses of this kind. The types of 
houses in general use are substantially as sliown in fig. 7, for sjian- 
roofed, and as fig. 5, for lean 'to ; in each case without the heating 
apparatus. Tine orchard house is among the most gencnilly useful 
of all garden structures. These houses require careful management 
in early summer so as to induce the more delicate varieties of fieaches 
and nectarines to complete and ripen their growth licfore cold, sunless 
weallicr sets in. 

Ill commercial establishments where utility is of more importance 
than ornament, the glass houses and hot water apparatus are not of 
so elaliorate a type as indicated in the foregoing remarks, and in 
many cases excellent jirotliice is grown in structures more or less 
dilapidated. In some places movable greenhouses have been erected 
for market purposes, so that the soil may be exposed to tlie sweeten- 
ing eflcct of the weather, when the glass roof is moved to an adjoining 
patch. 

Pits and Frames. — 'I'liesc are used both for the summer 
growth and winter protection of various kinds of ornamental 
jilants, for the growtli of such fruits as cucuni]>ers, melons and 
strawberries, and for the forcing of vegetables. When heal is 
required, it is sometimes supplied by means of fermenting dung, 
or dung and leaves, or tanner’s bark, but it is much more econ- 
omically provided by hot-water pipes. Pits of many different 
forms liavc been designed, but it may be .sufficient here to 
describe one or two which can be recommended for general 
purpose.?. 

An exci^llent pit for wintering bedding-out plants or young green- 
house stock is shown at fig. 10. It is built upon the pigeon-hole^ 

principle as high as tiu^ 
ground level a, a, and 
above that in 9-in. 
brickwork. At a dis- 
tance of 9 in. retciining 
walls />, b are built up 
to tJie ground level, 
and the spaces be- 
t\v(?en the two are 
covered by thick 
boarding, which is to 
be shut down as 
shown at c in cold 
weather to exclude 

frost, and opened as 

Fjg. to.— Ventilated Plant I'it. shown at d in mUd 

weather to promote 

a free circulation of air through tlie pit. The height of the pit 
might be reduced according to the size of the plants ; and, to 
.sireiire the interior against fro.st, flow and return hot-water pipe e 
.should pass along Ixjncath the staging, which sliould 1 k^ a .strong 
wooden trellis supported by projirctions in the brickwork. The 
water which drains from the i)lants or is spilt in watering would fall 
on tlie lioUom, which should be made porous to ciirry it away. For 
many plants this under current of ventilation would be exceedingly 
beiu'ficial, especially when cold winds prevented the .sashes from 
being opened. A pit of this character may l>c sunk into the ground 
tlceper than is indicated in the figure if the subsoil is dry and gravelly, 
but in the case of a damp subsoil it should rather be more elevated, 
as tlie .soil could easily lx; .sloped up to meet the retaining wall. 

Frames (fij'. it) should be made of the best red deal, 
i| in. thick. A convenient size is 6 ft. wide, 24 in. high at the back 
and 15 in front; and they are usually 12 ft. long, which makes three 
lights and sashes, though they can be made with two lights or one 
light for particular purposes. Indeed, a one-light frame is often 
found very convenient for many purposes. The lights should be 
2 in. thick, and glazed with 21 oz. sheet glass, in broad panes four or 
five to the breadth of a light, and of a length which will work in 
conveniently and economically, very long panes being undesirable 
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from the havoc caused by accidents, and very short ones being 
objectionable as multiplying the chances of drip, and the exclusion 
of light by the numerous lamiings ; pane.s about 12 in. long arc of 
convenient size for ganlen lights of this character. In all gardens 



Fic., TT. — Hot-Bed Three-T-ight Frame. 


the frames and liglits should be of one size so as to be intercliangcablc, 
and a good supply of extra lights (sa.shc.s) may always be turned to 
good account lor various jmrjioses. 

Span-roof garden frame (fig. 12) may under some circumstances be 
useful as a substitute for the three-light frame. It is ada]itcd for 
.storing plants in w'inter, for nursing small plants in summer and for 
the culture of melons and other crops requiring glass shelter. These 
frames are made it in. high in front, 22 at the back and 32 at the 



Fio. 12. — Span-Koof Frame. 

ridge, with end.s of li-in. red deal ; the .sa.slies, wliich are 2 in. thick, 
open by gearing, the front anrl back separately. The lights are 
lunged .so that they can be turned completely back when neces.sary. 
This more <lirect and ready access to the ])larits within is one of the 
principal rcconnnoiidations of this form of i)it. 

Mushroom Mushrooms may he grown in shed.s and 

cellars, or even in protected ridges in tlie open ground, but a 
special structure is usually devoted to them. A Ican-to agaiitst 
the north side of llic garden wall will be found suitable for the 
]>iirposo, though a span-roofed form may also be adopted, 
i;spccia!ly if the building stands apart. 

The internal amingemeiif of a lean-to mu.shroom house is shown in 
tig. 13. The length may vary from 30 ft. to t)0 ft. ; a convenient 
w'idth is TO ft., which admits of a 34 it. central jialh, and be<Is 3 it. 
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and with the means of giving sufficient ventilation to keej) the air 
sweet. It should also be sufficiently commodious to permit of the 
fruit being arranged in single layers on the shelves or trays. A 
type of building which is becoming increasingly popular for this 
purpose, and which is in many respects superior to the older, and 
often more expensive structures, is built of wood, with or without 
brick foundations, and is thicldy thatched with reeds or other 
non-conducting material externally— pn walls and roof — ^while 
the interior is matchboarded. Ventilation is afforded at the 
ends, usually by tilting laths, operated by a cord. Two doors 
are provided at one end — ^an inner, and an outer — the inner 
being glazed at the top to admit light. They are generally span- 
roofed, about 6 ft. high at the eaves, and 8 or 10 ft. high at the 
ridge, according to width. 

The length and breadth of these stores should be governed by the 
amount and chariictcr of the storage accommodation to be provided. 
If intended for storage only, a width of 9 ft. 6 in. would suffice, but if 
intended to combine display with storage, the internal diameter 
should be about 13 ft. In the former type, the walls are fitted with 
four rows of shelves, about 3 ft. wide, and about i ft. 6 in. apart. 
Tlie shelves are of deal strips, 2 or 3 in. wide, laid about 1 in. apart 
for ventilation. The.se are ticing superseded, however, by sliding-out 
trays of convenient lengths and about 9 in. deep, working on fixed 
framework. By this means the storage accommodation is nearly 
doubled and the fruit is more easily manipulated. The central 
gangway Is about 3 ft. 6 in. wide. In the latter a central exhibition 
bench about 3 ft. wide and of convenient height is provided. Ciang- 
ways 2i ft. w'ide flank this, while the .shelves or drawers with wliich 
the walls are fitted ai'e about 2J ft. wide. 

Care of the Fruit Room . — This consists mainly in the .storing only 
of sucli fruits as are dry and in proper condition ; in judicious 
ventilation, especially in the presence of large quantities of newly- 
gathered fruit ; in the prompt removal of all decaying fruit : and in 
the exclusion of vermin. It is also advisable to wash all woodwork 
and gangways annually with a weak solution of formalin, or other 
inodorous germicide. 

Healing Apparatus . — Plant houses were formerly heated in 
a variety of ways — by fermenting organic matter, such as dung, 
by smoke flues, by steam and by hot water circulating in iron 
pipes. The last-named method has proved so satisfactory in 
practice that it is now in general use for all ordinary purposes. 
The water is heated by a furnace, and is conveyed from the boiler 
into the houses by a main or “ flow pipe, connected by means 
of syphon brunches with as many pipes as it is intended to serve. 
When cooled it is returned to the boiler by another main or 
“ return ” pipe. Heat is regulated in the structures by moans of 
valves on the various branch pipes, 'Phe flow pipe is attached 
to the boiler at its highest point, to take the heated water as it 
ascends. Tlie return pipe is connected with the boiler at or near 
its lowest point. The highest points of the pipes are fitted with 
small taps, for the removal of air, which would retard circulation 
if allowed to remain. Heating by hot water may be said to 
depend, in part, on the influence of gravity on water being to 
some extent overcome by heating in a boiler. It ascends the 
flow pipe by convection, where its onward journey would 
speedily end if it were not for the driving force of other molecules 
of water following, and the suction set up by the gravitation into 
the boiler of the cooled water by the return pipe. The power 
of water to conduct heat is very low. The conducting power 
of the iron in which it is conveyed is high. It is, however, prob- 
able that conduction is to some extent a factor in the process. 

Pipes . — It is a mistake to stint the quantity of pii>ing, since it is 
lar more economical and better for the plants to have a larger 
surface heated moderately than a smaller surface heated excessively. 
In view of the fact that air expands, becomes lighter and rises, under 
the influence of heat, the pipe.s should set near the floor. It 
intended to raise the temperature of the structure, they should be 
set on iron or brick supports ju.st clear of walls, earth or oilier heat- 
ubsorbing bodies. Those intended to provide bottom heat, however, 
are .set in (a) water tanks running under the beds, or (b) in enclosed 
dry chambers under the beds, or are (r) embedded in the soil or 
plunging material. The first-named method is distinctly superior to 
the others. Pipes of 2 in., 3 in., 4 in. and 6 in. diameters are mostly 
used, the 4 in. size being the most convenient for general purpo.scs. 
The joints arc packed or caulked with tow, smeared with a mixture 
of white and red lead. Flanged joints are made to bolt together on 
washers of vulcanized rubber, 

UoilcYs. —There are numerous types of boilers in use, illustrative 
of efforts to secure as mucii exposure as (xissiblc to the action of the 


flames. The water-tube type, with multiple waterways, consists of a 
number of separate tubes joined together in various ways. Some of 
these are built in the form of a blunt cone, and are known as conical 
tubular boilers. Others arc built with the tubes arranged horizont- 
ally, and are known as horizontal tubular boilers. The majority of 
the latter are more or less saddle-shaped. Boilers with a single 
waterway are of three principal types, the Cornish, the saddle and the 
conical. The Cornish ls cylindrical with the furnace occupying about 
half the length of the cylinder. The .saddle is so named from its 
supposed resemblance to a saddle. It is set to span the furnace, 
additional exposure to heat being secured in a variety of ways by 
flues. Exposure in the conical boiler is direct on its inner surface, 
and is supplemented by flues. Tubular boilers, especially the 
horizontal types, are very powerful and economical. The Cornish 
type is a rather slow and steady boiler, and is much used for pro- 
viding heat for large areas. The saddle boiler is very commonly 
employed to provide heat for moderately sized and small areas. 
Both are powerful and economical. Conical boilers are more ex- 
pensive to set by reason of their shape, and are not so convenient to 
manipulate as the horizontal kinds. All the above types require a 
setting of masonry. Portable boilers arc convenient for heating 
small areas, and are less expensive to instal than those described 
above. 1'hey are less economical, however, owing to loss of heat from 
their exposed surfaces. What are called sectional boilers as used in 
America and on the Continent are being introduced to British 
gardens. Portions can lx; added or taken away according to tlic 
amount of heating surface recjuired. 

Water Supply . — Wastage of water in the boilers should be made 
good automatically from a cistern controlled by means of a ball-cock, 
it should be placed as high above the boiler as prafcticablc. The feed 
should connect with the return pipe near the point at which it enters 
the boiler. 

.S 7 o/ff Ao/rfs. — These have usually to be excavated to admit of tlic 
Ixiilers being set below the level of the pipes they are intended to 
serve. In con.scquence of their depth, the draining of stokeholds often 
presents difficulties. Care should be taken to allow sufficient room 
to properly manipulate tlie fires and to store fuel. It is important 
that the ventilation should be as efficient as practicable, especially 
where coke fuel is to l)e used. 

Stoking . — The management of the furnacc.s is relatively easy, and 
consists in adapting the volume and intensity of the fires to particular 
needs. It involves the keeping clean of flues, ashpits and especially 
the fires themselves. Where coke or ordinary liard coal are u.scd, the 
removal of clinkers should be done systematically, and the tires 
stirred. Anthracite coal fires should not be stirred more than is 
absolutely necessary, and should not be ted in driblets. 'J‘l»ey require 
more draught tlian coke fires, but care must be taken not to give too 
much, as excessive heat is likely to melt or soften the fire-bars. 
Draught is regulated in the ashpit by opening or closing the bottom 
door of the furnace and by tlie damper on the smoke sliaft. The latter 
must be of a fairly good height, according to circuni.‘':t.ances, to secure 
a good draught. 

Solar Heat — The imj)ortance of sun heat to the general well-being 
of plant life, its influence on the production of flowers and the 
ripening of ediVflc fruits, has long been a}>precialed in horticulture. 
The practice of " closing up " early in the afternoon, t.c. tlic closing 
of ventilators (accompanied by syringing and damping of surfaces to 
]irodiice a humid atmosphere) has for its object tlie conservation ol 
as much .solar heat as practicable. 

Ventilation . — This consists in the admission of air for the piir]>ose 
of preventing stagnation of the atmosphere and for the regulation of 
temperature. Means of affording ventilation in all plant houses 
should be provided in at least two places — as near the floor as 
practicable, and at tlie top. Mechanical contrivances where! ly 
whole sets of vcntilatons may be ojicrated simultaneously arc now 
in common use, and are much more convenient and economical than 
tlie older method of working each ventilator separately. Efficient 
ventilating can only be effected by the exercise of common sense and 
vigilance, and care must be taken to avoid cold draughts through the 
houses. 

HI. Garden Materials and Appliances. 

Soils and Composts . — The principal soils used in gardens, 
either alone, or mixed to form what are called composts, are — 
loam, sand, peat, leaf-mould and various mixtures and com- 
binations of these made up to suit the different .subjects under 
cultivation. 

Loam is the staple soil for the gardener ; it is not only used 
extensively in the pure and simple state, but enters into most 
of the composts prepared specially for his plants. For garden 
purposes loam should be rather unctuous or soapy to the touch 
when moderately dry, not too clinging nor adhesive, and should 
readily crumble when a compressed handful is thrown on the 
ground. If it clings together closely it is too heavy and requires 
amelioration by the admixture of gritty material ; if it has 
little or no cohesion when squeezed tightly in the hand, it is 
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too lights and needs to be improved by the addition of heavier 
or clayey material. Sound friable loam cut one sod deep from 
the surface of a pasture^ and stacked up for twelve months in 
a heap or ridge^ is invaluable to the gardener. When employed 
for making vine borders, loam of a somewhat heavier nature can 
be used with advantage, on account of the porous materials 
which should accompany it. For stone fruits a calcareous 
loam is best ; indeed, for these subjects a rich calcareous loam 
used in a pure and simple state cannot be surpassed. Somewhat 
heavy loams are best for potting pine apples, for melons and 
strawberries, fruit trees in pots, and may be used with the 
addition of manures only ; but for ornamental plants a loam 
of a somewhat freer texture is preferable and more pleasant 
to work. Loam which contains much red matter (iron) should 
be avoided. 

Sand is by itself of little value except for striking cuttings, 
for which purpose fine clean sharp silver sand is the best ; and 
a somewhat coarser kind, if it is gritty, is to be preferred to 
the comminuted sands which contain a large proportion of 
earthy matter. River sand and the sharp grit washed up 
sometimes by the road side are excellent materials for laying 
around choice bulbs at planting time to prevent contact with 
earth which is perhaps manure-tainted. Sea sand may be 
advantageously used both for propagating purposes and for 
mixing in composts. For the growth of pot plants sand is an 
essential part of most composts, in order to give them the needful 
porosity to carry off all excess of moisture from the roots. If 
the finer earthy sands only are obtainable, they must be rendered 
sharper by washing away the earthy particles. Washed sand 
is best for all plants like heaths, which need a pure and lasting 
peaty compost. 

Peat soil is largely employed for the culture of such plants 
as rhododendrons, azaleas, heaths, &c. In districts where 
heather and gritty soil predominate, the peat soil is poor and 
unprofitable, but selections from both the heathy and the 
richer peat soils, collected with judgment, and stored in a dry 
part of the compost yard, are essential ingredients in the cultiva- 
tion of many choice pot plants, such as the Cape heaths and 
many of the Australian plants. Many monocotyledons do well 
in peat, even if they do not absolutely require it. 

Leaj-mould is eminently suited for the growth of many free- 
growing plants, especially when it has been mixed with stable 
manure and has been subjected to fermentation for the forma- 
tion of hot beds. In any state most plants feed greedily upon 
it, and when pure or free from decaying wood or sticks it is a 
very safe ingredient in composts ; but it is so liable to generate 
fungus, and the mycelium or spawn of certain fungi is so injurious 
to the roots of trees, attacking them if at all sickly or weakened 
by drought, that many cultivators prefer not to mix leaf-mould 
with the soil used for permanent plants, as peaches or choice 
ornamental trees. For quick growing plants, however, as 
for example most annuals cultivated in pots, such as balsams, 
cockscombs, globe -amaranths and the like, for cucumbers, 
and for young soft- wooded plants generally, it is exceedingly 
useful, both by preventing the consolidation of the soil and as 
a manure. The accumulations of light earth formed on the 
surface in woods where the leaves fall and decay annually are 
leaf-mould of the finest quality. Leaves collected in the autumn 
and stored in pits or heaps, and covered with a layer of soil, 
make beautiful leaf-mould at the end of about twelve months, 
if frequently drenched with water or rain during this period. 

Composts are mixtures of the foregoing ingredients in varying 
proportions, and in combination with manures if necessaiy, 
so as to suit particular plants or classes of plants. The chief 
point to be borne in mind in making these mixtures is not to 
combine in the same compost any bodies that are antagonistic 
in their nature, as for example lime and ammonia. In making 
up composts for pot plants, the fibrous portion should not be 
removed by sifting, except for small-sized pots, but the turfy 
portions should be broken up by hand and distributed in smaller 
or larger lumps throughout the mass. When sifting is had 
recourse to, the fibrous matter should be rubbed tlirough the 


meshes of the sieve along with the earthy particles. Before being 
used the turfy ingredients of composts should lie together in 
a heap only long enough for the roots of the herbage to die, not 
to decompose. 

Manures (see Manure). — These arc of two classes, organic 
and inorganic — the former being of animal and vegetable, the 
latter of mineral origin. The following are organic manures : 

Farm-yard manure consists of the mixed dung of horses and cattle 
thrown together, and more or less soaked with liquid drainings of the 
.stable or byre. It is no doubt the finest stimulant for tlie growth of 
plants, and that most adapted to restore the fertile elements which 
the plants have abstracted from exhausted soils. This manure is 
best fitted for garden use when in a moderately fermented state. 

Horse dung is generally the principal ingredient in all hoi bed 
manure : and, in its partially decomposed state, as afforded by ex- 
hausted hot beds, it is well adapted for garden use. It is most 
beneficial on cold stiff soils. It should not be allowed to lie too long 
unmoved when fresh, as it will then heat violently, and the ammonia 
is thus driven off. To avoid this, it should be turned over two or 
three time.*? if practicable, and well moistened — preferably with 
farm-yard drainings. 

Cow dung Is less fertilizing tlian horse dung, but being slower in 
its action it is more durable ; it is also cooler, and therefore belter 
for hot dry sandy soils. Thoroughly decayed, it is one of the best of 
all manures for mixing in composts for florists’ flowers and other 
choice plants. 

P/g dung is very powerful, containing more nitrogen than horse 
dung ; it Is therefore desirable that it should undergo moderatt; 
fermentation, which will be secured by mixing it with litter and a 
portion of earth. When weeds are thrown to the pigs, this fermenta- 
tion becomes specially desirable to kill their seeds. 

Night-soil is an excellent manure for all bulky crops, but requires 
to be mixed w'ith earth or peat, or coal-ashes, so as both to deodorize 
it and to ensure its being equally distributed. Quicklime should not 
be used, as it dispels the greater part of the ammonia. When 
prepared by dr>'ing and mixing w'ith various substances, night-soil 
IS sold as desiccated night-soil or native guano, the value of which 
depends upon the materials used for .admixture. 

Malt-dust is an active manure frecpiently used as a top-dressiug, 
especially for fruit trees in pots. It is rapid in its action, but its 
ellect.s arc not very permanent. Rape dust is somewhat similar in its 
character and action. 

Bones arc einj)loycd as a manure with decided advantage both to 
vegetable crops .'ind to fruit trees, as well as to flowers. For turnip.s 
bone manure is invaluable. The effects of bones are no <lount 
mainly dne to the phosphates they contain, and they are most 
effectual on dry soils. I'liey are most quickly available when dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid. 

Guano is a valuable manure now much etnjdoyed, and may be 
applied to almost every kind of crop with decided advantage. It 
should be mixed with six or eight times its weight of loam or aslH\s, 
charred j^jcat, charcoal-dust or some earthy matter, before it is 
applied to the soil, as from its causticity it is otherwise not unlikely 
to kill or injure the plants to which it is administered. Pernviafi 
guano is obtained from the excreta of South American sea- birds, and 
fish gu.ano from the waste of fisii. Both arc remarkable for the 
quantity of nitrates and phosj^hates they ca)ntain. 

Pigeon dung .approaches guano in its power as manure. 11 should 
be laid up in ridges of good loamy soil in alternate layers to form a 
compost, which Ijeconies a valuable stimulant for any very choice 
.subjects if caiitiou.sly used. The duug of the domestic fowl i.s very 
similar in character. 

Horn, hoof-parings, woollen rags, fish, blubber and blood, after treat- 
ment with .sulphuric acid, are all good manures, and should be utilized 
if readily obtainable. 

Lujuid manure, consisting of the drainings of dung-heaps, stables, 
cow'sheds, &c., or of urine collected from dwelling houses or other 
sources, is a most valuable and jiowcrful stimulant, and can bt? 
readily applied to the roots of grow'ing plants. The urine should be 
allowed to putrefy, as in its decompo.sition a large amount of ammonia 
is formed, which should then be fixed by sulphuric acid or gypsum ; 
or it may be ap])lied to tJie growing crops after being freely diluted 
with water or absorbed in a compost heap. Liquid manures can be 
readily made from most of the solid manures when required, simply 
by admixture with water. When thus artificiaUy compounderl, 
unless for immediate use, they should be made strong for con 
venience of storage, and applieef as required much diluted. 

The following arc inorganic manures : 

Ammonia is the most powerful and one of the mo.st important of 
the eonstituents of manures generally, since it is the chief source 
whence plants derive their nitrogen. It is Largely .sui)plied in all the 
most fertilizing of organic manures, but when required in the in- 
organic state must be obtained from .some of the sails of ammonia, as 
the .sulphate, the muriate or the phosiihatc, all of which, being 
extremely energetic, require to be used with great caution. These 
salts of ammonia may be used at the rate of from 2 to 3 cwt. per acre 
as a top-dressing in moist weather. When dissolved in water they 
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form active liquid manures. The most commonly used nitrogenous 
manures are nitrate of soda, nitrate of potash and sulphate of 
ammonia, the prices of which are constantly fluctuating. 

Pdtash and soda are also valuable inorganic manures in the form 
of carbonates, sulphates, siliciitcs and phosphates, but the most 
valuable is the nitrate of potash. The pnee, however, is generally so 
high that its use is practically nil, except in small doses as a liquid 
manure for choice pot plants. Cheaper substitutes, however, are 
now found in sulphate of potash, and muriate of potash and kainit. 
The two last-named must not be applied direct to growing crops, but 
to tlie soil some weeks in advance of sowing or cropping. The 
manures of this class are of course of value only in cast^ where the 
soil is natur^y deficient in them. On this account the salts of soda 
are of less iinporlanco than those of potash. The value of wood ashes 
as a manure very much depend.s upon the carbonate and other 
salts of potash which they contain. 

Phosphoric a:id, in the form of phosphate.s, is a most valuable 
plant food, and is absorbed by most plants in fairly large quantities 
from the soil. It induces the earlier production of dowers and 
fruits. In a natural state it is obtained from bones, guano and 
wood ashes ; and in an artihcial condition from basic sliig or Thomas's 
2>hosphate, coprolites and superphosphate of lime. 

Lime in the caustic state is beneficially applied to soils which 
contain an excess of inert vegetable matter, ana hence may be used 
for the improvement of old garden .soils saturated with humus, or 
of peaty soils nut thoroughly reclaimed. It does not supply the 
place of organic manures, but only renders tliat which is present 
available for the nourishment of the plants. It also improves the 
texture of clay soils. 

Ciypsum^ or sulphate of lime, applied as a top-dre.ssing at the rate 
of 2 to 3 cwt. ]>cr acre, lias been found to yield good results, 
especially on light soils. It is also employed in the case of liquiil 
manures to iix tlic ammonia. 

Gas lime, after it has been exposed to the air for a few months is 
an excellent manure on heavy soils. In a fresh state it is poisonous 
and fatal to vegetation, and Is often used for this reason to dress land 
infested with wireworms, grub.s, club-root ftingiis, &c. 

burnt day has a very beneficial elicct on clay land by improving 
its texture and rendering soluble tiie alkaline substances it contains. 
The clay sliould be only slightly burnt, so as to make it crumble 
down readily ; in faetj the fire should nut be allowed to break 
througli, but should be constantly repressed by the addition of 
material. The burning should be elfectecl when the soil is dry. 

Ve(»elahle refuse of all kinds, wlicii smother- burned in a similar 
way, Ix’coines a valuable n\echanical improver of the .soil; but the 
proferaldc course is to decompose it in a licap with (piickliiju; and 
layers of earth, converting it into leaf-mould. Potato haulms, and 
dub-rooted cabbage crops should, however, never be mixed with 
ordinary clean vegetable refuse, as they would be most likely to 
perpetuate the terrible diseases to which they arc subject. The 
nofuse of such plants should be burned as early as po.ssible. The ash 
may bo used as manure. 

Soot forms a good top-dressing ; it consists principally of charcoal, 
but contains ammonia and a smaller proportion of phos]>hates and 
potash, whence its value as a manure is derived. It should be kept 
dry until required for use. It may jUso be u.sed beneficially in pre- 
venting the attacks of insects, such as the onion gnat and turnip fly, 
by dusting the plants or dressing the ground with it. 

Common salt acts as a manure when used in moderate quantities, 
but in strong do.se3 is injurious to vegetation. It suits many of 
the esculent crops, as onions, beans, cabbages, carrots, beet-root, 
asparagus, &c, ; the quantity a])plied varies from 5 to to bushels 
per acre. It is used as a top-dressing sown l.»y the hand. Hyacinths 
and other bulbs derive benefit from slight doses, while to asparagus 
as much as aoU) to the rood has been used with beneficial effect. 
At the rate of from 6 to 10 bushels to ilie acre it may be used on 
garden lawns to prevent worm casts. For the de.struction of weeds 
on gravel walks or in paved yards a strong dose of salt, applied 
either dry or in a very strong solution, is found very eficctive, 
eff[)ecially a hot solution, but after a time much of it becomes wa.she(i 
down, and the residue acts as a manure ; its continued application is 
undesirable, as gravel so treated becomes pasty. 

Garden Tools, Most of these are so well known that we 
shall not discuss them here. They are, moreover, illustrated 
and described in the catalogues of most nurserymen and dealers 
in horticultural sundries. 

Tallies or Labels , — The importance of properly labelling plants 
can hardly be over-estimat^. For ordinary purposes labels of 
wood of various sizes (sold in bundles) are the most convenient. 
These should be wiped with a little white paint or 'linseed oil, and 
written with a soft lead pencil before the surface becomes dry. 
Copying-ink pencils should not be used, as water will wash aw'ay 
the writing. For permanent plants, as trees, rostfs, &c., metallic 
labels with raised type are procurable from dealers, and are 
neat, durable and convenient. Permanent labels may also be 
made from sheet lead, the names being punched in by means 


of steel *type. For stove and greenhouse plants, orchids, ferns, 
&c., labels made of xylonite, zinc and other materials are 
also used. 

IV. Garden Operations, 

Propagaiion, — The increase of plants, so far as the production 
of new individuals of particular kinds is concerned, is one of 
the most important and constantly recurring of gardening opera- 
tions. In e&cting this, various processes are adopted, which 
will now be described. 

1. By Seeds. — This may be called the natural means of increas- 
ing the number of any particular kind of plant, but it is to be re- 
membea-ed that we do not by that means secure an exact reproduction 
of the parent, especially in the ca.se of plants raised or evolved in the 
course of generations by hybridization and selection. We may get 
a progeny very closely resembling it, yet each plant possessing a 
distinct individuality of its own ; or we may get a progeny very 
unlike the parent, or a mixed jirogciiy sliowing various degrees of 
divergence. Many .seeds will grow freely if sown in a partially 
riponetl state ; but as a general rule .seeds have to be kept for .some 
weeks or months in store, and hence they should be thorouglily 
ripened before being gathered. They should bo sow'n in line rich soil, 
and such as will not readily get consolidated. In the case of outdoor 
croi>fi, if the soil i.s inclined to be heavy, it is a good plan to cover all 
the smaller seeds with a light comi^ost. Very small seeds should only 
have a sprinkling of light earth or of sand, and Bonielimes only a thin 
layer of soft moss to exclude light and preserve an equable degree 
of moisture. Somewhat larger .seeds sown indoors may be covered 
to the depth of one-eiglith or one-fourth of an inch, according to 
their size. Outdoor croj^s require to be sown, the smaller seeds 
from J to I in., and the larger ones from 2 to 4 in. under the 
surface, tlie covering of the smaller ones especially being light 
and open. Many seeds grow well when raked in ; that is, the 
surface on which they are scattered is raked backwards and forwards 
until most of them are covered. Whatever the seeds, the ground 
should l)(“ made tolerably firm both beneath and above them ; this 
may be done by treading in tlie case of most kitchen garden cro])s, 
which are also btdtcr sown in drills, this admitting tlie more readily 
of the ground being kej>t clear from weeds by hoeing. All scjcds 
rec|uire a certain degree of heat to induce germination. For tro])ical 
plants the heat of a ])ropagating house — 73® to 8o“, with a bottom 
heat of 80^ to qo'’ -is desirable, and in many cases ab.solutely 
necessary ; for others, such as half-hrirdy annuals, a mild hf)t bed, 
or a temperate pit ranging from 60® to 70®, is convenient ; while of 
course all outdoor cro])s have to submit to the natural temperature 
of the season. 1 1 is very important that seeds should be sow’ii when 
the ground is in a good working condition, and not clammy with 
moisture. 

2. By Offsets. — This mode of increase applies specially to bulbous 
plants, such as the lily and hyacinth, which protluce little bulbs on 
the exterior round their base. Most bulbs do so naturally to a 
limited but variable extent ; w'ben more rapid increase is wanted the 
heart is destroyed, and this induces the formation of a larger number 
of olfsets. The stem bulbs of lilies arc similar in character to the 
offsets from the parent bulb. The same mode of increase occurs in 
the gla^Iiolus and crocus, but their bulb-like permanent parts are 
called conns, not bulbs. After they have ri[)ened in connexion w'ith 
the parent bulb, the offsets are token off, stored in appropriate 
places, and at the proper season planted out in nursery beds. 

3. by Tubers. — ^J'he tuber is a fleshy underground stem, furnished 
with eyes which arc either visible, jls in the potato and in some 
familiar kinds of Tropaeolum {T, tuberosum) and of Oxalis {O.crenata)^ 
or latent, as in the C.'hinese yam {Dioscorea Batatas). When u.sed 
for propagation, the tubers are cut up into what arc called “ sets," 
every portion having an eye attached being capable of forming an 
independent plant. The cut ]x>rtions of bulky sets should be suffered 
to lie a .short time before being planted, in order to dry the surface 
and prevent rotting ; this should not, however, be done w'ilh such 
tropical subjects as caladiums, the tubers of which are often cut up 
into very .small fragments for propagation, and of course require to 
be manipulated in a properly heated propagating pit. No eyes are 
visible in the Chinese yam, but slices of trie long club-shaped tubers 
will push out young shoots and form independent plants, if planted 
W'ith ordinary’ care. 

4. By Division. — Division, or partition, is usually resorted to in 
the case of tufted growing plants, chiefly perennial herbs ; they 
may be evergreen, as chamomile or thrift, or when dormant may 
consist only of underground crowns, as larkspur or lily-of-the- 
valley ; but in cither case the old tufted plant oeing dug up may 
be divided into separate pieces, each furiiished with roots, and, 
when replanted, generally starting on its own account without much 
check. Suffniticose plants and even small shrubs may be propagated 
in this way, by first planting them deeper than they are ordinarily 
grown, and then after the lap.se of a year wliich time they require to 
get rooted, taking them up again and dividing them into parts or 
separate plants. Box-edglag and southernwood are examples. 
The same ends may sometimes be effected by merely working fine 
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soil in amongst the base of the sterns^ and giving them time to throw 
out loots l>e£ore parting tliem. 

5. hy Sucker s.^lioot suckers are young shoots from the roots of 
plants, chiefly woody plants, as may often be seen in the case of the 
elm and tfic plum. The shoots when used for propagation must be 
transplanted with all tlie roots attciclied to them, care being taken 
not to injure tlic parent plant. If they .spring from a thick root it is 
not to be wantonly severed, but the soil should be removed and the 
sucker tfiken off by cutting away a clean sUcc of tlte root, which will 
then heal and sustain no harm. Stem suckers are such as" proceed 
from the bawe of llie as is often .seen in the case of the currant 

and lilac. They should be removed in any case ; when required for 
jjropagation they should be taken with all the roots attached to 
them, and they should be as thoroughly disbudded below ground as 
possible, of they arc liable to continue the habit of suckering. In 
this case, too, the soil should be carefully ojjened and the shoots re- 
moved with a suckering iron, a shaq) concave hnplement with long 
iron handle (fig. '14^. When the number of roots is limited, the tops 



Fig. 14. — Suckering Iron. 


should be shortened, and some care in watering and mulching .should 
be bestowed on the plant if it is of value. 

(). By Runners.- The young string-like shoots produced by the 
straw l)eiTy are a well-known example of runners. The proce.ss of 
rooting tliese runners shoiild he facilitated by fixing them clo.se down 
to the soil, whicli is done by small wooden hookerl pegs or by stones ; 
hair-pins, short lengths of V>ent wire, &c., may also be used. After 
the roots arc formed, the strings are cut through, and the runners 
become independent plants. 

7. By Pvoiiferous Buds. — Not unlike the runner, though growing 
in a very different way, are the l>ud-j)Iants formed on tlie fronds of 
several kinds of ferns belonging to tlu; \fcnism>Asplenium^ W oodwardia , 
J\)lystichitm, Lastrea, Adianium, CystofHcris, Sic. In .some of these 
{Adiantimt raudatuin, Polystichum lepidocuttlon) the rachis of the 
frond is lengthened out much like the string of the strawberry 
runner, and bears a plant at its apex. In others {Polystichum 
anqulare proliferum) the stipes below and the rachis amongst the 
pinnae develoj) buds, which are often numerous and crowded. In 
others again {Woodwardia oricntalis, Asplenium hulhiferum), buds are 
numerously produced on the upper surface of the fronds. These will 
develo]) on the plant if allowed to remain. For propagation the 
bulbiferous portion is jicgged down on the surface of a pot of suitable 
soil ; if kept close in a moist atmosphere, the little buds will soon 
strike root and form independent plants. Tn Cystopteris the buds 
are deciduous, falling olT as the fronds ac(|uirc maturity, but, if 
collected and pressed into the surface of a pot of soil and kept clo.se, 
they will grow up into young plants the following season. In .some 
genera of flowering fdants, and notably in Bryopliyllum, little plants 
form on various partx of the leaves. In some Monocotyledons, ordin- 
arily in Chlorophytum, and excejHionally in Phalaeiiopsis and others, 
new plants arise on the flower stems, 

S. By T.ayers. — Layering consists in preparing the branch of a 
plant while still attached to the parent, bending it so that the part 
opiuated on is liroiight under ground, and then fixing it there by 
means of a forked j>eg. Some plants root so freely that they need 
only i^egging down ; but in most cases the arrest of the returning stip 
to form a callus, and ultimately young roots, must be brought about 
artificially, either by twisting the brancJi, by splitting it, by girding 



Fig. 1,5. — Propagation by Layers— a, longuing ; h, ringing. 


it clo.sely with wire, by taking off a ring of bark, or by " tonguing." 
In tonguing the leaves are cut off the j^ortion which has to be brought 
nnder ground, and a tongue or .slit is then cut from below upwarris 
close teyond a joint, of such length that, when the cut part of the 
layer is pegged an inch or two (or in larger woody subjects 3 or 4 in.) 
below the surface, the elevation of the point of the shoot to an upright 
position may open the incision, and thus set it free, so that it may 
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be surrounded by earth to induce it to form roots. Tlic whole 
branch, except a few buds at the extreiiiity, is covered with soil. 
The Vicst seasons for these o])erations arc early spring and mid- 
summer, that is, ]>efore the sap begins to flow, and after the first 
flush of growth has passed off. One whole summer, sometimes two, 
must elapse before the kiycrs will Ix^ fully nx)led in the case of woody 
plants ; but such plants as carnations and picotees, which are 
usually ])ropagatcd in this way, in favourable seasons take only a 
few weeks to root, as tliey are layered towards the end of the bloom- 
ing sea.son in July, and arc taken off and ]danted seimralcly early in 
the autumn. Fig. 15 shows a woody plant with one layer jircpared 
by tonguing and another by ringing. 

In gcnenil, each shoot makes one layer, but in plants like the 
Wistaria or Clematis, which make long shoots, wliat is called .scipenl- 
ine layering may bci adopted ; that is, the shoot is taken allcniaVoly 
below and above the surface, as frequently as its length permits. 
There innst, however, be a joint at tlie underground part where it is 
to be tongued amd ])cggcd, and at least one sound bud in each cx- 
jioscd part, from which a shoot may be developed to form the lop of 
the young plant. 

9. By Circumposit/ou.-- When a plant i.s too high or its habit do<^s 
not conveniently admit of its being layered, it may often be increased 
by what is called circumposition, the soil lieitig carried up to the 
branch operated on. The brancli is to be prepared by ringing or 
notching or wiring tis in layering, and a temporary stand made to 
.sui)port the vessel which is lo contain the soil. The vessel may be a 
flowcr-^iot sawn in two, so that the lialves may be bound together 
when used, or it may be a flower-pot or box with a side slit which 
will admit the shoot ; tliis vessel is to be tilled compactly with suit- 
able porous eiirth, tlie opening at the slit lieing slopped by pieces of 
slate or tile. 'I'he earth must be kept moist, which is perhaps best 
done l>y a thick mulcdiing of moss, tlie moss being also bound closely 
over the openings in the vessel, and all being kept damp by frequent 
syringings. Gardeners often dispense with the pot, using sj)hagnum 
1U0.SS and leaf' mould only when propagating indiariibbcr plants, 
peq)etual carnations, dracaenas, &c. 

10. By Crafts. ~ (irafting is .so extensively rc.sorted to that it is im- 
possible here to iiolici* all its ])hasi!s. It is perlmps of most iinjioit- 
ance as tin* jirincipal means of propagating onr hardy kiiirls of fruit, 
especially the apple and the pear ; hut Uie process is the; .same with 
most other truits and ornamental luirdy trees and shrubs that are 
thus propagated. The stocks are commonly divided into two 
classes: — (i) free stocks, wliicl) consist of seedling j)lants, chiefly 
of the same genus or .species as the trees from which tlie scions are 
taken; and (2) dwarfing stock.s, which arc of more diminutive 
growth, either varieties of tlie same sjiecies or s])ccies of the .same or 
some allied genus as tlie .scion, whicli have a tendency to lessen the 
expansion of the engrafted tree. 'Ihe Frencli l^aradise is tin* best 
dwarfing stock for ajifiles, and the quince for pears. In determining 
the choice of .stocks, Hit! nature of the .soil in which the gratti d trees 
are to grow should have full weight. In a soil, tor example, naturally 
moist, it is proper to graft pears on the tpiince, because this jilaiit 
not only thrives in such a soil, but serves to check the luxuriance 
thereby jirodiiccd. The scions should ahvays be ripened jiortions of 
the w'ood of the preceding ytvir, selected from lieallhy parents ; in 
the ca.se of shy-bearing kinds, it is better to obtain lliem from f lie 
fruitful branches. The scions should be taken off some weeks before 
they are wanted, and half-buried in the earth, since the stock at the 
lime of grafting should in point of vegetation be somewhat in advance 
of the graft. During winterr, grafts may be conveyed long distances, 
if carefully packed. If they have been six weeks or two months 
separated from the parent plant, they should be grafted low on the 
stock, and the earth .should be? ridged up round them, leaving only 
one bud of the .scion exposed above ground. The best .-oohou for 
grafting apple.s and .similar liardy subjects in the open air is in March 
and April ; but it may he commenced as soon as the .sap in the stock 
is fairly in motion. 

^VHip~t^raftin^ or Ton^iic-^raftin^ (fig. 16) i.s the most usual mode 
of performing the operation when IJicre is no great difference in 
thickness between the stock and scion. The stock is lieaded off by 
an oblique transverse cut a.s showm at a slice is then parerl off the 
.side as at />, and on tlie face of tliis a tongue or notch i.s made, the cut 
being in a downward direction ; the .scion c is pared off in a similar 
way by a single clean sharp cut, and this is notched or tongued in the 
opposite direction as the figure indicates ; the two are then fitted 
together as shown at d, so that the inner bark of each may come in 
contact at least on one side, and then tied round with clanij) soft 
bast as at e ; next souk; grafting clay is taken on the forefinger and 
pushed down on each side so as to fill out tlie space between the 
top of the stock and the graft, and a portion is also rubbed over 
the ligatures on the side where the graft i.s placed, a handful of the 
clay is then taken, flattened out, and rolled closely round the whole 
point of junction, being finished off to a tapering form both above and 
below, as shown by the dotted line /. To do this deftly, the hands 
should l>e plunged from time to time in dry ashe.s, to prevent tlie clay 
from sticking to them. Various kind.s of grafting wax arc no^iv 
obtainable, and are a great improvement upon the clay jirocess. 
Some cold mastics become very pliable wdth the warmth of the hand.s. 
They are best applied with a piece of flat wood ; or very liquid waxes 
may be applied with a brush. 
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Cleft-grafting (fig. 17) is another method in common use. The 
stock a is cleft down from the horizontal cut d (but not nearly so 


if 


Fig. 16. — Whip-grafting or Tongue-grafting. 

much as the sketch would indicate), and the scion, when cut to a thin 
wedge form, as shown at c and e, is inserted into the cleft ; the whole 
is tlien bound up and clayed as in the former case. This is not so 
gooil a plan as whip-grafting ; it is improved by sloping the stock 
on one side to the size of the graft. 

Crown-grafting or Rind-grafting (fig. 18) is preferable to chdt- 
grafting, inasmuch as it leaves no open spaces in the wood. The 
stock is cut off horizontally or nearly .so in January or February. 
At grafting time a slit is cut in the bark /, /, a wedge-shaped piece of 


Fici. 17.— Cleft-grafting. Fig. 18. — Crown-grafting. 

iron or a small chisel Ixiing inserted to raise tlie bark ; the scion is 
then cut to the .same wedge-shaped form gy A, and inserted in the sjnice 
opened for it between the alburnum and the bark, after which it is 
tied down and clayed or waxed over in the manner already described. 

Siile-grafting is performed like whip-grafting, the graft being 
insi^rleil on the side of a branch and not at the cut end of the stock. 
It may be jiractised for the purpose of changing a part of the tree, 
ami is .sometimes very useful for filling out vacant .space.s, in trained 
trees especially. 

Inarching is another form of side-grafting. Here the graft is fixed 
to the side of the stock, which is planted or potted close to the plant 
to be worked. The branches are applied to the stock wliile yet 
attached to the parent tree, and remain so until united. In the 
case of trained trees, a young shoot is sometimes inarched to its 
parent stem to su])ply a branch where one lias not been developed 
in the ordinary way. 

For the propagation by grafts of stove and greenhouse plants the 
process adopted is whip-grafting or a modiiiciifion of it. The parts 
are, however, .sometimes so small that the tongue of the graft is 
dispensed witli, and the two stems simply pared smooth and bound 
together. In this way hardy rhododendrons of cJioice sorts, green- 
house azaleas, the varieties of the orange family, camellias, roses, rare 
conifers, clematises and numerous other plant-s arc increased. 
Kaffia — svliich has taken the place of ba.st — is generally used for 
tying, and grafting wax is only used occasionally with such plants 
under glasks. All grafting of this kind is done in the firopa^ting 
house, at any season when grafts are obtainable in a fit state — the 
plants when operated on being placed in close frames warmed to a 
suitable temperature. Roses and clematLs, however, are generally 
grafted from January to March and .\pril. 

Root-grafting is .sometimes resorted to where extensive increase is 
an object, or where stem-grafting or other means of propagation are 
not available. In this ca.se tlie scion is grafted directly on to a 
portion of the root of some appropriate stock, both graft and stock 





being usually very small ; the grafted root is then potted so as to 
cover the point of junction with the soil, and is plunged in tlie bed 
of the propagating house, where it gets the slight stimulus of a 
gentle bottom heat. Dahlias (fig. 19), paeonies, and Wistarias may be 




Fig. 19- — Root-grafting Fig. 20. — Root-grafting of 

of Dahlia. Woody Plant. 


grafted by inserting young shoots into the neck of one of the fleshy 
roots of each kind respectively — the best method of doing so being 
to cut a triangular section near the upi)cr end of the root, j ust large 
enough to admit the young shoot when .slightly pared away on two 
sides to give it a similar form. In the case of large woody plants thus 
worked (fig. 20) the grafted roots, after the operation is completed, 
are planted in nursery beds, so that the up])er buds only are exposed 
to the atmosphere, as shown in the figure. 

1 1 . By Buds. — Budding is the inserting of a bud of a choice variety 
cut >vith a portion of bark into the bark of the slock of an inferior 
nature where it is bound gently but firmly. Stone fruits, such as 
peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, &c., are usually proj;agated in this 
way, as well as roses and many other plants. In the propagating 
hou.se budding nuiy be done at any season when the sap is in motion ; 
but for fruit trees, roses, &c., in the open air, it is usually done in J uly 
or August, when the buds destined for the following year are com- 
pletely formed in the axils of the leaves, and w'heti the bark separates 
freely from the wood it covers. Those buds are to be preferred, as 
being be.st ri])cned, which occur on the middle portion of a young 
shoot, and wliich are quite dormant at the time. 

The simplest and most generally practis(.*d form of budding is that 
called shidd-lntfhHng oy l-budding (hg. 21). The operator should l>e 



Fjg. 21. — Shield- budding. 


provided with a sharp budding knife having a thin ivory or l»one 
liandle, for raising the bark of the stock. A liorizonttd incision is 
made in the bark quite down to the wood, and from this a perpen- 
dicular slit is drawm upwards to the extent of perhap.s an inch, so that 
the slit has a resemblance to the letter T, as at a. A bud is then cut 
by a clean incision from the tree intended to be propagated, having a 
portion of the wood attached to it, and so that the whole may be 
about I in. long, as at d. The bit of wood e must be gently withdrawn, 
care being taken that the bud adheres wholly to the bark or shield, 
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as it is called, of which / is a side view. The bark on each side of the 
perpendicular sJit being then cautiously opened, as at b, with the 
handle of the knife, the bud and shield are inserted as shown at c. 
The upper tip of tlie shield is cut off horizontally, and brought to fit 
the bark of the stock at the transverse incision. Slight ties of soft 
cotton wool or worsted, or moist raffia, are then applied. In about a 
month or six weeks the ligatures may be removed or slit witli tlie 
luiife to allow for the swelling stem, when, if the operation has been 
successful, the bud will be fresh and full, and the shield firmly 
united to the wood. In the following spring a strong shoot will be 
thrown out, and to prevent its being blown out by the wind, must be 
fastened to a stake, or to the lower portion of the old stock wliich 
has been left for the purp>ose. 

To be successful the operation should be performed with a quick 
and light hand, so that no part of the delicate tissues be injured, as 
would happen if they were left for a time exposed, or if the bud were 
forced in liKe a wedge. The union is effected as in grafting, by means 
of tlie organizable sap or cambium, and the less tliis is disturbed until 
the inner bark of the shield is pressed and fixed against it the better. 
Trees to be grown in the form of a bush are usually budded low down 
on the stem of the stock as near the root as possible to obviate the 
development of wild suckers later on. Standard trees, however, are 
budded on a sturdy young slioot close to the top. In either case the 
stocks should have been carefully planted at least the previous 
November when the Avork is to be done in the open air the following 
July or August. 

12. By Branch Ctittings . — Propagation by cuttings is the mode 
of increase most commonly adopted, next to that b}' .seeds. It is 
effected by taking a portion from a branch or slioot of the plant, 
and placing it in the soil. There are great differences to be observed 
in the selection and treatment of cuttings. Sometimes soft green 
leafy shoots, as in Verbena (fig. 22, a), are used ; sometimes the shoots 



Pig. 22 . — Propagation by Cuttings. 


must be half-ripened, and sometimes fully matured. So of the mode 
of jireparatioii ; some will root if cut off or broken off at any point 
and thrust into wet earth or sand in a warm place (fig. 22, a) ; others 
require to be cut with the utmost care just below a joint or leaf-base, 
and by a keen blade so as to sever the tissues without tearing or 
bruising ; and others again after Ijeing cut across may be split up for 
a short distance, but there seems to be no particular virtue in this. 
It is usual and in most cases necessary to cut away the lower ]>ortioTi 
of a cutting up to just below the node or joint (fig. 22, 6, e). The 

internodal parts will not often divide so as to form separate individual 
plants ; sometimes, however, this happens ; it is said that the 
smallest jiicce of Torenia aaiatica^ for instance, will grow. Then as to 
position, certain cuttings grow readily enough if planted outdoors in 
the open soil, some preferring shade, others sunshine, while less 
hardy subjects must be covered witli a bell-glass, or must be in a close 
atmosphere with bottom heat, or mu.st have the aid of pure silver 
sand to facilitate their rooting (fig. 22, c). Cuttings should in all 
cases be taken from healthy plants, and from shoots of a moderate 
degree of vigour. It is also important to select leafy growths, and 
not such as will at once run up to flower. Young shoots which have 
become moderately firm generally make the liest cuttings, but .some- 
times the very .softest shoots strike more readily. For all indoor 
plants in a growing state spring is a good time for taking cuttings, but 
at any time during the summer months is also favourable if cuttings 
are obtainable. 

Cuttings of deciduous plants should be taken off after the fall 
of the leaf. These cuttings should be about 6 in. to i ft. in length, and 
should be planted at once in the ground so as to leave only the top 
witli the two or three preserved buds ex|>o.«5ed. If a clean stem, 
however, is desired, a longer portion may be left uncovered. Goose- 
berries, currants, roses and many hardy deciduous trees and shrubs 
arc easily propagated in this way if the cuttings are inserted in well- 
drained soil about the end of October or early in November. 

Cuttings of growing plants are prepared by removing with a sharp 
knife, and moderately close, the few leaves which would otherwise 
be buried in the soil ; they are then cut clean across just below a 
joint ; the fewer the leaves thus removed, however, the better. 



Fig. 23. — Leaf Cuttings. 


as if kept from being exhausted they help to supply the elaborated 
sap out of which the roots are formed. Free-rooting subjects strike 
in any lightish sandy mixture; but difficult subjects should have 
thoroughly well-drained pots, a portion of the soil projAcr for the 
particular plants made very sandy, and a surfacing of clean sharp 
silver sand about as deep as the length of the cutting. 

Such difficult plants as heaths are reared in silver sand, a stratum 
of which is placed over the sandy peat soil in a specially prepared 
cutting pot, and 
thus the cuttings, 
though rooting in 
the sand under a 
bell-glass, find at 
once on the emis- 
.sion of roots con- 
genial soil for 
them to grow in 
(fig. 22, c). 

Hardy plants, 
such as ])inks, 
pansies, &c., are 
propagated by 
cuttings planted 
during early sum- 
mer in light rich 
soil. The cuttings 
of pinks are cfiilecl 
pipings (fig. 22, d), 
and are planted 
alioiit June, while 
pansies may be 
renewed in this 
way both in spring 
and in autumn. 

13. By Leaf 
Cuttings, — Many 
plants maybe pro- 
jiagated by plant- 
ing their leaves or portions of the leaves as cuttings, as, for examj)l(‘, 
the Gloxinia (fig. 23, a) and Gesnera, the succulent Scmpcrvivuni, 
Ucheveria, Pachyphytum and their allies, and such hard heaved ])lants 
as Theophrasta (fig. 23, b). The leaves are best taken off with tlie 
base whole, and sliould l>e planted in well-drained sandy soil ; in 
due time they form roots, and ultimately from .some latent bud 
a little shoot which forms the young ])lant. 1'hc treatment is 
precisely like that of branch cuttings. Gloxinias, begonias, Ac., grow 
readily from fragments of the leaves cut clean through the thick 
veins and rilis, and planted edgewise like cuttings. 'J'liis class of 
subjects may also be fixed flat 011 the surface of the cutting pot, by 
means of little ]^ogs or hooks, the 

main ribs being cut across at in- 
tervals, and from these points roots, 
and eventually young tubers, will be 
produced (fig. 24). 

14. By Boot Cuttings . — Some 
]flants which arc not easily increased 
by other means propagate readily 
from root cuttings. Amongst the 
indoor plants which may be so 
treated, Bouvardia, Pelargonium^ 

Aralia and Wigandia may bo men- 
tioned. The modus operandi is to Fig. 24.-- 
turn the plant out of its pot, 
shake away the soil so as to free 
the roots, and then select as many pieces of the stouter roots as iu;i.y 
be required. These are cut up into half-inch lengths (more or 

and inserted in light sandy soil round the margin of a cutting pot, so 
that the upper end of the root cutting may be level with the soil or 
only just covered by it. The pots should be watered so as to settle the 
soil, and be placed in the close atmo.spherc of tlie propagating ])it or 
frame, where they will need scarcely any water until the buds are 
seen pushing through the surface. 

There are various herbaceous plants which may be similarly 
treated, such as sea-kale and horseradish, and, among ornaincuital 
plants, the beautiful autumn-blooming Anemone japonica, liocconia 
cor data ^ Dictamnus Fraxinella — the burning bush ; the sea hollies 
{Eryngium)f the globe thistle {Echinops ritto), the C)riental j>oj)py 
{Papaver orientate), the sea lavender {Statice lati folia), Scnccio pulchcr, 
&c. The sea-kale and hor.scradi.sli require to be treated in tlie ()i)cn 
garden, where the cut portions should be planted in lines in well- 
worked .soil : but the roots of the others should be plantt^d in pots 
and kept in a close frame with a little warmth till the young shoots 
have started. 



“I-«af-]^ropagatif)n of 
llcgotiia. 


Various hardy ornamental trees are also increased in this way, as 
the quince, elm, robinia and mulberry, and the rose amongst slirubs. 
The most important use to which this mode of propagation is j)ut is, 
however, the increase of roses, and of the various plums used as 
stocks for working the choicer stone fruits. The method in the 
latter case is to select roots averaging the thicknc.ss of the little 
finger, to cut these into lengths of about 3 or 4 in., and to plant them 
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in lines just beneath the surface in nurseiy beds. The root cuttings 
Of rose-stocks are prepared and treated in a similar way. 

15. By Cuttings of SiugU Eyes. — This mode of propagation is 
by cutting the ripen^ young branches into short lengths, each cen- 
tring one well-matured bud or eye, with a short portion of the 

stem above and below. 
It is a common mode of 
propagating vines, the 
eyes being in this case 
cut from the ripened 
leafless wood. The eyes 
(lig. 25, a) are planted 
just bdow the surface in 
pots of light soil, which 
are placed in a liot bod 
or propagating pit, and 
in due time each pushes 
up a young shoot which 
forms the future stem, 
while from about its 
base the young roots are 
produced (fig. 25, b) 
which convert it into 
an independent plant. 
In tlic case of plants 
with persistent leaves, 
the stem may be cut- 
through just at»ove and 
below the bud, retaining 
the leaf which is left on 
tJic cutting, the old 
wootl and eye being 
])l;i.cc(l lieneatii the soil 
anti the leaf left ex- 
posed. In this way the 
India* rubber tree (Ficus 
elastica), for example, 
and many other tender 
plants may be increased 
with the aid of a bri.sk 
bottom heat. Many of 
the free-growing .soft-wooded plants may also be grown from cut- 
tings of .single joints of the young wood, wdiere nipid increase is 
desired ; and in the case of opposite-leaved jdants two cuttings 
may often be madt; from one joint by .sjditting the stem hmgi- 
tudinally, each culling consisting of a leaf and a perfect bud 
attached to half tlie thickness of the stem. 



5. -Cutting of Single Eye. 


Planting and Transplanting , — In preparing a fruit tree for 
transplantation, the first thing to be done is to open a trench 
round it at a di.stanee of from 3 to 4 ft., aeeording to size. The 
trench should be opened to about two spades’ depth, and any 
coarse roots which may extend thus far from the trunk may be 
cut clean off with a .sharp knife. The soil between the trench 
and the stem is to be reduced as far as may seem nccessiu-y or 
practicable by means of a digging fork, the roots as soon as they 
arc liberated being fixed on one side and carefully preserved, 
lly working in this way all round the ball, the best roots will be 
got out and preserved, and the ball lightened of all superfluous 
soil. The tree will then be ready to lift if carefully prized up from 
Ixineath the ball, and if it does not lift readily, it will probably 
be found that a root has struck dow'iiwards, which will have to 
l>e sought out and cut through. Whenever practicable, it is best 
to secure a ball of earth round the roots. On the tree being lifted 
from its hole the roots should be examined, and all which have 


been severed roughly with the spade should have the ends cut 
smooth with the knife to facilitate the emission of fibres. The 
tree can then be transported to its new position. The hole for its 
reception should be of sufficient depth to allow the base of the 
ball of earth, or of the roots, to stand so that the point whence the 
uppermost roots spring from the stem may be 2 or 3 in. below 
the general surface level. Then the bottom being regulated so 
as to leave the soil rather highest in the centre, the plant is to 
Ixj set in the hole in the position desired, and steadied there by 
hand. Next the roots from the lower portion of tlic ball are to 
be sought out and laid outwards in lines radiating from the stem, 
being distrilmtcd equally on all sides as nearly as this can be done; 
some fine and suitable good earth should be thrown among.st 
the roots as they are thus being placed, and worked in well 
up to the base of the ball. The soil covering the roots may be 
gently pressed down, hut the tree should not be pulled up and 
down, as is sometimes done, to settle the soil. This done, 


another set of> roots higher up the ball must be laid out in the 
same way, and again another, until the whole of the roots, thus 
carefully laid, are embedded as firmly as may be in the soil, which 
may now receive another gentle treading. The stem should 
next be supported permanently, either by one stake or by three, 
according to its siz©. The excavation will now be filled up about 
two-thirds perhaps ; and if so the tree may have a thorough 
good watering, sufficient to settle the soil closely about its roots. 
After twenty-four hours the hole may be levelled in, with 
moderate treading, if the water has soaked well in, the surface 
being left level and not sloping upwards towards the stem of the 
tree. In transplanting trees of the ornamental class, less need 
be attempted in respect to providing new soil, although tlte soil 
should be made as congenial as practicable. Generally speaking, 
fruit trees are best transplanted when three or four years of age, 
in which time they will have acquired the shape given by the 
nurseryman, who generally transplants his stock each autumn 
to produce large masses of root fibres. Nowadays, however, 
quite large trees, chiefly of an ornamental character, and perhaps 
weighing several tons, are lifted with a large ball of soil attached 
to the roots, by means of a special tree-lifting machine, and are 
readily transferred from one part of the garden to another, or 
even for a distance of several miles, without serious injury. 
The best season for transplanting deciduous trees is during 
the early autumn months. As regards evergreens opinions are 
divided, .some preferring August and September, others April 
or May. T'hey can be successfully planted at either period, but 
for subjects which are at all difliciilt to remove the spring 
months are to be preferred. 

In transplanting smaller subjects, such as plants for the flower 
garden, much less effort is required. The plant must be lifted 
with as little injury to its rootlets as possible, and carefully set 
into the hole, the soil being filled in round it, and carefully 
pressed close by the hand. For moving small plants the garden 
trowel is a very convenient tool, but we arc inclined to give the 
preference to the hand-fork. For larger masses, such as strong- 
growing herbaceous plants, a spade or digging-fork will be 
requisite and the soil may be trodden down with the feet. 

When seedlings of vigorous plants have to be “ pricked out,” 
a dibble or dibber is the best implement to be used. 1'he ground 
being prepared and, if necessary, enriched, and the surfat:e made 
fine and smooth, a hole is made with the dihl)le deep enough and 
large enough to receive the roots of the .seedling plants witliout 
doubling them up, and the hole is filled in by working the soil close 
to the plant with tlie point of the dibble. The pricking out of 
seedlings in pots in tlie propagating pit is effected in a similar 
way. The planl.s, indeed, often reejuire to be removed and set 
from J in. to 1 in. apart before they have become sufficiently 
devcloiied to admit of being handled with any degree of facility, 
and for these a pointed stick of convenient size is used as a dibble. 
In delicate cases, such as seedling gloxinias and begonias, it is 
best to lift the little seedling on the end of a fiattish pointed 
stick, often cleft at tlie apex, pressing this into the new .soil where 
the plant is to he placed, and liberating it and closing the earth 
about it by tlie aid of a similar stick held in the other hand. 

Patting and Repotting , — Garden pots are made with a com- 
paratively large hole in tlie bottum> and those of the largest size 
have also holes at the side near the bottom ; these openings 
are to prevent the soil becoming satu- 
rated or soured with superabundant 
water. To prepare tlie pot for the 
plant, a broadish piece of potsherd, 
called a “ crock,” is placed over the 
large hole, and if there be side holes 
they also are covered. The bottom 
crock is made from a piece of a broken 
garden pot, and is laid with the con- 
vex side upwards ; then comes a layer 20.-- Section of Pot 

of irregular pieces of crock of various showing Crocks, 
sizes, about i in. deep in a 5-in. pot, 

2 in. in an ii-in. or 12-in. pot, &c. The mode of crocking a 
pot is shown in fig. 26. A few of the coarser lumps from the outer 
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edge of the heap of potting soil are spread over the crocks. 
The same end, that of keeping the finer particles of tlie soil from 
mixing with the drainage crocks, may be attained by slmking 
in a little clean moss. A handful or two of the soil is then put 
in, and on this the plant with its roots spread out is to be set, a 
trifle higher than the plant should stand in the pot when finished 
off ; more soil is to be added, and tlie whole pressed firmly with 
the fingers, the base of the stem being jiist below the pot-rim, 
and the suHace being smoothed o£E so as to slope a little outwards. 
When finished off, the pots should be watered well, to settle the 
soil ; but they should stand till tlie water has well drained away, 
since, if they are moved about while the fresh soil is very wet, 
there will be a risk of its becoming puddled or too much con- 
solidated. Larger plants do not need quite such delicate treat- 
ment, but care should be taken not to handle the roots roughly. 
The soil for these may be somewhat coarser, and the amount of 
drainage material more ample. T.arger bodies of soil also require 
to be more thoro uglily consolidated before watering ; otherwise 
they would settle down so as to leave an unsightly void at tlie 
pot-rim. 

Some plants, especially when potted temporarily, may lie 
dealt witli in a simpler way. A single crock may be used in some 
cases, and in others no crock at all, but a handful of lialf-decayed 
leaves or half-decayed dung thrown into the bottom of the pot. 
This mode of potting does well for bulbs, such as hyacinths, 
which are either thrown away or planted out when the bloom 
is over. The bedding plants generally may be potted in this way, 
the advantage being that at planting-oul time there is less risk 
of disturbing the roots than if there were potsherds to remove. 
Plants of this character should be potted a little less firmly than 
specimens which are likely to stand long in the pot, and indeed the 
soil should be made comparatively light by the intermixture 
of leaf-mould or some equivalent, in order that the roots may run 
freely and quickly into it. 

For epiphytal plants like orchids the most thorough drainage 
must be secured by the abundant use of potsherds, small pots 
being sometimes inserted inside the larger ones, or by planting 
in shallow puts or pans, so tluit there shall be no large mass of soil 
to get consolidated. For most of these the lightest spongy but 
sweet turfy peat must be used, this being packed lightly about 
the roots, and built up above the pot-rim, or in some cases freely 
mixed before use with chopped sphagnum moss and small pieces 
of broken pots or nodules of charcoal. The plants under thest? 
conditions often require to be supported by wooden yx'gs or sticks. 
Some of the species grow better when altogether taken out of 
the soil and fixed to blocks of wood, but in this case they reejuire 
a little coaxing with moss about tlic roots until they get estab- 
lished. In otlier cases they are planted in open baskets of wood 
or wire, using the porous peat and si>hagnuTn compost. Both 
blocks and baskets arc usually suspended from the roof of the 
house, hanging free, so that no accumulation of water is possible. 
These conditions of orchid-growing have undergone great changes 
of late years, and the plants are grown much as other stove and 
greenhouse plants in ordinary pots with composts not oniy of peat 
but of leaf-mould, and fibres from osmunda and polypodium 
ferns. 

When repotting is adopted as a temporary expedient, as in 
the case of bedding-out plants which it is required to push for- 
ward as much as possible, it will suffice if provision is made to 
prevent the drainage hole from getting blocked, and a rich light 
compost is provided for the encouragement of the roots. When, 
however, a hard-wooded plant has to be repotted, the case is 
different ; it may stand without further potting for one year 
or two years or more, and therefore much more care is necessarx'. 
The old ball of earth must be freed from all or most of the old 
crocks without doing injury to the roots, and the sliarp edge of 
the upper surface gently rubbed off. If there be any sour or 
sodden or effete soil into which the roots have not run, this 
should be carefully picked out with a pointed stick. The ball 
is to be set on the new soil just high enough that when finished 
the base of the stem may be somewhat below the pot-rim, and 
the space between the old ball and the sides of tiie pot is to 
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be filled in gradually with* the prepared compost, which is from 
time to time to be pressed down with a blunt-ended flat piece 
of wood called a potting-stick, so as to render the new soil as 
solid as the old. The object of this is to prevent the plant from 
starving b>^ the water applied all running off by way of the new 
soil, and not penetrating the original b^ of earth. When this 
amount of pressure is necessary, especially in the case of loamy 
composts, the soil itself should be rather inclined to dryness, and 
should in no case be sufficiently moist to knead together into a 
pasty mass. In ordinary cases die potting soil should be just so 
far removed from dryness that when a handful is gently pressed 
it may hang together, but may lose its cohesion when dropped. 

When plants are required to stand in ornan)ental china pots 
or vases, it is better, both for the plants and for avoiding risk 
of breakage, to grow them in ordinarx^ garden pots of a size that 
will drop into the more valuable vessels. Slate pots or tubs, 
usuuDy square, are sometimes adopted, and are durable and 
otherwise unobjectionable, only, their sides lx^ing less porous, the 
earth does not dry so rapidly, and some modification of treatment 
as to watering is necessarx\ For large a^nscrvalorv specimens 
wooden tubs, round or square, are frequently used ; these sliould 
be coated with pilch inside to render them more durable. 

Various other contrivances take the place of garden pots for 
special purposes. Thus shallow square or oblong wooden 
boxes, made of light, inexpensive wood, are very useful for seed- 
sowing, for pricking out seedlings, or for planting cuttings. 
When the disturbance of the roots incidcnttil to all transplanting 
is sought to be ax oidod, the seed or plant is started in some 
cases in squares of turf (used grassy -side downwards), which can 
when ready !:>e transferred to the place the plant is to occupy. 
Cucumber and melon pkmts and vines reared from eyes are some- 
times started in this way, both for the reason above mentioned 
and l)ecause it prevents the curling of the roots apt to Uike 
place in plants raised in pots. Strips of turf are sometimes used 
for the rearing of early peas, which are sown in a warmish house 
or frame, and gradually hardened so as to bear exposure before 
removal to the open air. 

Watering , — The guiding principle in watering plants is to do 
it thoroughly when it is required, and to abstain from gix ing 
a second supply till the first has been taken up. 

W’hen watering becomes necessary for kitchen-garden crops, 
the hose should be laid on and the lines of esculents allowed to 
drink their fill, if fresh succulent vegetables are desired. So also, 
if wcll-s welled and luscious fruits, sucli as strawberries, arc 
required, there must be no parching at the roots, 'lliis ajiplies 
even more strongly to conservatory borders and to forcing - 
houses than to the outside fruit-tree borders, becau.se from these 
the natural rain supjdy is in most ca.ses more distiiu tly cut off. 
In the case of forcing houses, the water should be heated before 
being applied to the borders containing tlie roots of ihe trees. 

In tlie watering of piH plants the utmost care is rc(juisite if 
the plant be a shy -growing or valuable one, and yet it is almost 
impossible to give any intelligible instruction for performing 
the operation. The roots should never be suffered either to get 
thoroughly dry or to get sodden with excess of water. An adept 
will know by the ring of the pot on striking it with his knuckles 
whether water is wanted or not, according as it rings loud and 
clear or dull and heavy. With very choice subjects watering 
may Ixi necessary two or three times a day in dr>'ing .summer 
weather. It is a xxTong though common practice to press the 
surface of the soil in the j)ot in order to feel if it is moist enough, 
as this soon consolidates it, and prevents it from getting the full 
benefit of aeration. 

In all heated houses the water used should be xvarmed at 
least up to the temperature of the atmosphere, so as to ax^oid 
chilling the roots. This is also necessary in tlie cast* of water 
used for syringing the plants, which should be done two or three 
times a day in all stoves and forcing-houses, especially during 
the period when tlie young growth is being developed, 'fbe 
damping of all absorbent .surfaces, such as tlie floors or liarc 
walls, &c., is frequently nocessarx^ several times a day in the 
growing season, so as to keep up a humid atmosphere ; hence 
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the advantage of laying the floors a little rounded, as then the 
water draws of! to the sides against the kerbstone, while the 
centre remains dry for promenaders. 

In cooler structures it becomes necessary in the dull season 
of the year to prevent the slopping of water over the plants 
or on the floor, as this tends to cause “ damping off,” — the 
stems assuming a state of mildewy decay, which not infrequently, 
if it once attacks a plant, will destroy it piece by piece. For 
the same reason cleanliness and free ventilation under favourable 
weather conditions are of great importance. 

Pruning, — Pruning is a very important operation in the 
fruit garden, its object being twofold — (1) to give form to the 
tree, and (2) to induce the free production of flower buds as the 
precursors of a plentiful crop of fruit. To form a standard tree, 
either the stock is allowed to grow up with a straight stem, by 
cutting away all side branches up to the height required, say 
about 6 ft., the scion or bud being worked at that point, and 
the head developed therefrom ; or the stock is worked close 
to the ground, and the young shoot obtained therefrom is allowed 
to grow up in the same way, being pruned in its progress to 
keep it single and straight, and the top being cut off when the 
desired height is reached, so as to cause the growth of lateral 
shoots. If these are three or four in number, and fairly balanced 
JAS to strength and position, little pruning will be required. 
The tips of unripened wood should be cut back alx)ut one-third 
their length at an outwardly placed bud, and the chief pruning 
thereafter required will be to cut away inwardly directed shoots 
which cross or crowd each other and tend to confuse the centre 
of the tree. Bushy heads should be thinned out, and those 
that are too large cut back so as to remodel them. If the shoots 
produced are not sufficient in number, or are badly placed, or 
very unequal in vigour, the head should be cut back moderately 
close, leaving a few inches only of the young shoots, which should 
be pruned back to buds so placed as to furnish shoots in the 
positions desired. When worked at the top of a stem formed 
of the stock, the growth from the graft or bud must be pruned 
in a similar way. Three or four leading shoots should be selected 
to pass ere long into boughs and form a well-balanced framework 
for the tree ; these boughs, however, will soon grow beyond 
any artificial system the pruner n>ay adopt. 

To form a dwarf or bush fruit tree the stock must be worked 
near the ground, and the young shoot produced from the scion 
or bud must be cut back to whatever height it is desired the 
dwarf stem should be, say i J to 2 ft. The young shoots produced 
from the portion of the new wood retained are to form the 
framework of the bush tree, and must be dealt with as in the 
case of standard trees. The growth of inwardly directed shoots 



is to be prevented, and the centre kept open, the tree assuming 
a cup-shaped outline. Fig. 27, reduced from M. Hardy’s 
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excellent work, Traite de la faille des arbres fruitiers, will give 
a good idea how these dwarf trees are to be manipulated, a 
showing the first year’s development from the maiden tree after 
being headed back, and b the form assumed a year or two later. 

In forming a pyramidal tree, the lateral growths, instead of 
being removed, as in the standard tree, are encouraged to 
the utmost ; and in order to strengthen them the upper part 
of the leading shoot is removed annually, the side branches 
being also shortened somewhat as the tree advances in size. 
In fig. 28, reduced from M. Hardy’s work, a shows a young 



Fig. 28. — Pyramid iTuaiiif?. 


tree with its second year’s growth, the upright shoot of the maiden 
tree having been moderately headed back, being left longer 
if the buds near the base promise to break freely, or cut shorter 
if they are weak and wanting in vigour. The winter pruning, 
carried out with the view to shape the tree into a well-grown 
pyramid, would be effected at the places marked by a cross line. 
The lowest branch would have four buds retained, the end one 
being on the lower side of the branch. The two next would be 
cut to three buds, wdiich here also arc fortunately so situated 
that the one to be left is on the low'er side of the branches. 
The fourth is not cut at all owing to its shortness and weiikness, 
its terminal bud being allowed to grow to draw strength into it. 
The fifth is an example where the bud to which the shoot should 
be cut back is badlv placed ; a shoot resulting from a bi d left 
on the upper side is apt instead of growing outwards to grow 
erect, and lead to confusion in the form of the tree ; to avoid 
this it is tied down in its proper place during the summer by a 
small twig. The upper shoots are cut closer in. Near the base 
of the stem are two prominent buds, which would produce two 
vigorou.s shoots, but these would be too near the ground, and 
the buds should therefore be suppressed ; but, to strengthen 
the lower part, the weaker buds just above and below the low est 
branch should be forced into growth, by making a transverse 
incision close above each. Fig. 28, by shows what a similar tree 
w^ould be at the end of the third year’s growth. 
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In order to bring a young tree into the cordon shape, all its 
side branches are shortened back, either to form permanent 
spurs, as in the case of pe£u:s, or to yield annual young shoots, 
as in peaches and nectarines. The single-stemmed cordon may 
be trained horizontally, obliquely at any required angle, or 
vertically if required, the first two arrangements being preferable. 
If a double cordon is required, the original young stem must be 
headed back, and the two best shoots produced must be selected, 
trained right and left, and treated as for the single cordon. 

The forms chiefly adopted for trees trained to walls and 
espalier rails are the fan-shaped, the half-fan and the horizontal, 
with their various modifications. 

The maiden tree is headed down, and two shoots led away 
right and left. Two laterals should be allowed to grow from 
the upper side of them, one from near the base, the other from 
near the middle, all others being pinched out beyond the second 
or third leaf during summer, but cut away to the last bud in 
winter. The tree will thus consist of six shoots, probably 3 ft. 
to 4 ft. long, which are not to be pruned unless they are unequal 
in strength, a defect which is rather to be remedied by summer 
pinching than by winter pruning. The second year three young 
shoots are to be left on each of the six, one close to the base, 
one about the middle, and one at the point, the rest being rubbed 
off. These three shoots will produce laterals, of which one or 
two may be selected and laid in ; and thus a number of moder- 
ately strong fertile shoots will be obtained, and at the end of 
the season a comparatively large tree will be the result. 

The method of pruning formerly adopted for the formation 
of a fan-shaped tree was to head down the maiden plant to 
about two eyes, so placed as to yield a young shoot on each 
side (fig. 29), the supernumerary shoots being rubbed off while 
quite young, and the reserved shoots trained against the wall 


Fig, 29. — Pruninf^ for Fan- 
shaped Tree. 



Fig. 30. — The same — 
third year. 


during the summer so as to get them well matured. The next 
year they were cut back again, often nearly to the base, in 
order that the lower pair of these shoots might each produce 
two well- placed young shoots, and the upper pair three young 
shoots. The tree would thus consist of ten shoots, to be laid 
out at regular distances, and then if closely cut the frame- work 
of the tree would be as in fig. 30. These main shoots were not 
again to be shortened back, but from each of them three young 
shoots were to be selected and trained in two, on the upper side, 
one near the base, and the other halfway up, and one on the lower 
side placed about midway between these two ; these with the 
leading shoot, which was also to be nailed in, made four branches 
of the current year from each of the ten main branches, and 
the form of the tree would therefore be that of fig. 31. The 

other young shoots 
produced were 
pinched off while 
quite young, to throw 
all the strength of 
the tree into those 
which were to form 
its basis, and to secure 
abundant light and 
air. In after years 
the leading shoot was 

^ not to be cut back, but 

Fig. 31— Tnc same-fourth year. 

were to be shortened, and from these year by year other shoots 
were to be selected to fill up the area occupied by the tree. 



In pruning for a horizontal tree the young maiden tree has 
to be headed back nearly to its base, and from the young shoots 
three are to be selected, the two best-placed lower ones to form 
an opposite or nearly opposite pair of main branches, and the 
best-placed upper one to continue the erect stem (fig. 32). This 
upper shoot is at the next winter pruning to be cut down to 
within about a foot of the point whence it sprung, and its buds 
rubbed off except the upper one for a leader, and one on each 
side just below it to furnish another pair of side shoots ; these 
being trained in position, the tree would appear as in fig. 33. 




Fig. 32. — Pruning for 
Horizontally trained Tree. 


Fig. 33. — The .same- 
third year. 


The same course is to be followed annually till the space is filled. 
Sometimes in very favourable soils and with vigorous trees 
two pairs of branches may be obtained in one season by summer- 
stopping the erect shoots and selecting others from the young 
growths thus induced, but more commonly the trees have to 
be built up by forming one pair of branches annually. The 
shoots are not at first lowered to the horizontal line, but are 
brought down gradually and tied to thin stakes ; and while 
the tree is being formed weak shoots may be allowed to grow 
in a more erect position than it is ultimately intended they 
should occupy. Thus in four or five years the tree will have 



Fig. 34. — The same — filtJi year, 

acquired something of the character of fig. 34, and will go on 
thus increasing until the space is filled. 

The half-fan is a combination of the two forms, but as regards 
pruning does not materially differ from the horizontal, as two 
opposite side branches are produced in succession upwards 
till the space is filled, only they are not taken out so abruptly, 
but are allowed to rise at an acute angle and then to curve 
into the horizontal line. 

In all the various forms of cordons, in horizontal training, 
and in fan and half-fan training, the pruning of the main branches 
when the form of the tree is worked out will vary in accordance 
with the kind of fruit under treatment. Thus in the peach, 
nectarine, apricot, plum and cherry, which are commonly 
trained fan-fashion, the first three (and also the morello cherry 
if grown) will have to be pruned so as to keep a succession of 
young annual shoots, these being their fruit-hearing wood. 
The others are generally pruned so as to comliinc a moderate 
supply of young wood with a greater or less number of fruit 
spurs. In the pear and apple the fruit is borne principally on 
spurs, and hence what is known as spur-pruning has to be 
adopted, the young shoots being all cut hack nearly to their 
base, so as to cause fruit buds to evolve from the remaining 
eyes or buds. Cordons of apples and pears have to be similarly 
treated, but cordons of peaches and nectarines are pruned so as 
to provide the necessary annual succession of young bearing 
wood. 
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Fruit trees trained as espaliers, fans or cordons ^inst walls, 
trellises or fences, are not only pruned carefully in the winter 
but must he also pruned during the early summer months. 
Many of the smaller, useless shoots are rubbed out altogether ; 
the best are allowed to grow perhaps a foot or more in length, 
and then either have the tips pinched out with the finger and 
thumb, or the ends may be cracked or broken, and allowed 
to hang down, but are not detached completely. This is called 
summer pruning, and is an important operation requiring 
knowledge on the part of the gardener to perform properly. 
Shoots of peaches, nectarines and morello cherries are “ laid 
in,” that is, placed in between fruiting shoots where there is the 
space to be ripened for next year’.s crop. 

Summer Pruning should be performed while the shoots are yet 
young and succulent, so that they may in most cases be nipped 
off with tlie thumb-nail. It is very necessary in the ciise of trees 
trained to a flat surface, as a wall or espalier rail, to prevent 
undue crowding. In some cases, as, for example, with peaches, 
the superfluous shoots are wlujUy removed, and certain selected 
shoots reserved to supply bearing wood for next year. In others, 
as pears, the tops of the young shoots are 
removed, leaving three or four leaves 
and their buds at the base, to be de- 
veloped into fruit buds by the additional 
noLiri.shment thus 
thrown into them 

(%• «)• 
or two may push 
out a late summer 
growth, h ; this 
will serve as a 
vent for the vigour 
of the tree, and 
if the lowermost only go to the formation of a fruit spur, the 
object will have been gained. They are cut to the last dormant 
bud in winter. 

Hut summer pruning has been much extended since the 
introduction of restricted growth and the use of dwarfing stocks. 
Orchard-house trees, and also pyramidal and bush trees of apples, 
pears and plums, are mainly fa^ioned by summer pruning ; 
in fact, the less live knife is used upon them, except in the 
necessary cutting of the roots in potted trees, the better. In 
the case of orchard-house plants no shoots are .suffered to lengthen 
out, except as {)(!casionally wanted to fill up a gap in the outline 
of the tree. On the contrary, the tops of all young shoots arc 
pinched off when some three or four leaves are formed, and this 
IS clone again and again throughout the season. When this 
pruning is just brought to a balance with the \dgour of the roots, 
the consequence is that fruit buds are formed all over the tree, 
m.slead of a thicket of sterile and useless wood. Pyramidal 
and bush trees out of doors are, of course, suffered to become 
somewhat larger, and .sufficient wood must be allowed to grow 
to give them the form desired ; but after the first year or two, 
when the framework is laid out, they are permitted to extend 
very slowly, and never to any great extent, while the young 
growths are continually nipped off, so as to clothe the branches 
with fruit buds as closely placed os will permit of their healthy 
development. 




Pni, 35. — Summer Pruning for Spurs. 


The nature of the cut itself in pruning is of more consequence, 
especially in the case of fruit trees, than at first sight may appear. 
The branches shoiTld be separated by a clean cut at an angle c)f 
about 45", just at the back of a bud, the cut entering on a level 
with the l>ase of the bud and passing out on a level with its 
(%• <*)» fpJ* when cut in this way the wound becomes 

rapidly covered with new wood, as soon as growth recommences, 
whereas if the cut is too close the bud is starved, or if less close an 
ugly and awkward snag is left. Fig 36, b and c, are examples of 
the former, and d, e, / of the latter. In fact there is only one 
right way to cut a shoot and that is as shown at a. 

The Priming of flowering plants is generally a much lighter 
matter than the pruning of fruit trees. If a young seedling 
or cutting of any soft-wooded plant is to be bushy, it must have 


its top nipped out by the thumb-nail or pruning-scissors at a 
very early stage, and this stopping must be repeated frequently. 
If what is called a well-furnished plant is required, an average 
of from 2 to 3 in. is all the extension that must be permitted — 



Fig. 36. — Cuts — Good and Bad. 


sometimes scarcely so much — ^before the top is nipped out ; and 
this must be continued until the desired size is attained, whether 
that be large or small. Then generally the plant is allowed to 
grow away till bloom or blooming shoots are developed. To 
form a pyramidal plant, which is a very elegant and useful 
shape to give to a decorative pot plant, the main stem should 
be encouraged to grow upright, for a length perhap.s of 6 or 8 in. 
before it is topped ; this induces the formation of laterals, and 
favours their development. The best-placed upper young shoot 
is selected and trained upright to a slender stake, and this also 
is topped when it has advanced 6 or 8 in. further, in order to 
induce the laterals on the second portion to push freely. 'I'his 
process is continued till the required size is gained. With all the 
difficult and slow-growing plants of the hard-wooded section, all 
the pruning must be done in this gradual way in the young wood 
as the plant progresses. 

Some plants, like pelargoniums, can only be kept handsomely 
formed and well furnkihed by cutting them down severely evciy^ 
.season, after the bloonung is over. The plants should be prepared 
for this by keeping them rather dry at the root, and after cutting 
they must stand with little or no water till the stems heal over, 
and produce young shoots, or “ break,” as it is technically termed. 
The appearance of a specimen pelargonium properly pruned is 
shown in fig. 37, in which a shows a young plant, the head of 



which has been 
taken off to form 
a cutting, and 
whose buds are 
ready to break 
into young 
shoots. Three 
shoots will be 
produced, and 
t h es e, after 
growing from 4 
to 6 in. in length, 

.should be stopped by pinching out the point, thi.s giving rise to 
lateral .shoots. These will blossom in due course, and, after being 
ripened thoroughly by full exposure to the sun, should be cut 
back as shown at b. This is the proper foundation for a good 
specimen, and illustrates how all such subjects should he pruned 
to keep them stocky and presentable in form. 

Root-pruning is most commonly practised in fruit-tree cultiva- 
It is often resorted to as a means of restoring fertility in 


hiG. 37. 


tion. 


plants which have become over rank from an excess of nourishment 
in the soil, or sterile from want of it. The effect of root-pruning 
in the first case is to reduce the supply of crude sap to the 
branches, and consequently to cause a check in their develop- 
ment. In the second case all roots that have struck downwards 
into a cold uncongenial subsoil must be pruned off if they cannot 
be turned in a lateral direction, and all the lateral ones that 
have become coarse and fibreless must also Ije shortened back by 
means of a clean cut with a sharp knife, while a compost of rich 
loamy soil with a little bone-meal, and leaf-mould or old manure, 
should be filled into the trenches from which the old sterile 
soil has been taken. The operation is best performed early in 
autumn, and may be safely resorted to in the case of fruit trees 
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of moderate age, and even of old trees if due care be exercised. 
In transplanting trees all the roots which may have become 
bruised or broken in the process of lifting should be cut clean 
away behind the broken part, as they then more readily strike 
out new roots from the cut parts. In all these cases the cut 
should be a clean sloping one, and made in an upward and out- 
ward direction. 

The root-pruning of pot-plants is necessary in the case of many 
soft -wooded subjects which are grown on year after year- — 
pelargoniums and fuchsias, for example. After the close pruning 
of the branches to which they are annually subjected, and when 
the young shoots have shot forth an inch or two in length, they are 
turnwl out of their pots and have the old soil shaken away from 
their roots, the longest of which, to the extent of about half the 
existing quantity, are then cut clean away, and the plants 
repotted into small pots. This permits the growing plant to be 
fed with rich fresh soil, without having been necessarily trans- 
ferred to pots of unwieldy size by the time the flowering stage 
is reached. 


Ringing , — One of the expedients for inducing a state of fruit- 
fulness in trees is the ringing of the branches or stem, that is, 
removing a narrow annular portion of the bark, by which means, 
it is said, the trees are not only rendered productive, but the 
quality of the fruit is at the same time improved. The advantage 
depends on the obstruction given to the descent of the sap. 
The ring should be cut out in spring, and be of such a width that 
the bark may remain separated for the season. A tight ligature 
of twine or wire answers the same end. The advantages of the 
operation may generally be gained by judicious root pruning, 
and it is not at dl adapted for the various stone fruits. 

Training , — What is called training is the guiding of the 
branches of a tree or plant in certain [Msitions which they would 
not naturally assume, the object being partly to secure their 
full exposure to light, and partly to regulate the flow and dis- 
tribution of the sap. To secure the former object, the branches 
must be so fixed as to shade each other as little as possible ; and 

to realize the 



Fig. 38. — Diagram illustrating Branch 
Distribution. 


second, the 
branches must 
have given to 
them an upward 
or downward 
direction, as they 
may require to 
l)e encouraged 
or repressed. 
Something of the 
same vegetative 
vigour which is 
given to a plant 
or tree by hard 


pruning is afforded by training in an upward direction so as 
to promote the flow of the sap ; while the repression effected 


by summer pruning is supplemented by downward training, 
which acts as a check. One main object is the preservation 


of equilibrium in the growth of the several parts of the tree ; 
and for this various minor details deserve attention. Thus 


a shoot will grow more vigorously whilst waving in the air 
than when nailed close to the wall ; consequently a weak 
shoot should be left free, whilst its stronger antagonist should 
be restrained ; and a luxuriant shoot may be retarded for 
some time by having its tender extremity pinched off to allow 
a weaker shoot to overtake it. 


By the prudent use of the knife, fruit trees may be readily 
trained into the forms indicated below, which are amongst the 
best out of the many which have been devised. 

The training of standard and bush trees in the open ground has 
been already referred to under the section Pruning. When the 
growth of pyramids is completed, the outline is something like 
that of fig. 30, and very pretty trees are thus formed. It is 
better, however, especially if the tendency to bear fruit is rather 
slack, to adopt what the French call en quenouille training 


(fig. 40), which consists in tying or weighting the tips of the 
branches so as to give them all a downward curve. Pear trees 



Fig. 39 . — 1 Vramicliil Training. Fig. 40. — Training en quenouille. 

worked on the quince stock, and trained en quenouille^ are 
generally very fertile. 

Wall trees, it must be evident, are placed in a very unnatural 
and constrained position, and would in fact soon be reduced to a 
state of utter confusion if allowed to grow iinre.stricted ; hence 
the following modes of training have been adopted. 

Horizontal Training (fig. 41) has long been a favourite form in 
England. There is one principal ascending stem, from which 



Fig. 41. — Horizontal Training. 


the branches depart at right angles, at intcrv'als of about a foot. 
Horizontal training is best adapted to the apple and the pear ; 
and for the more twiggy growing slender varieties, the forms 
shown in fig. 42 have been recommended. 1 n these the horizontal 
branches are placed wider, 18 to 20 in. apart, and the smaller 
shoots are trained l)Ctwcen them, either on both sides, as at a, 
or deflexed from the lower side, as at h. The latter is an ex- 
cellent method of reclaiming neglected trees. E\'ery alternate 



Fig. 42. — Forms of Horizontal Training. 


branch should he taken away, and the spurs cut off, after which 
the young shoots are trained in, and soon produce good fruit. 

In Fan Training (fig. 43) there is no leading stem, but the 
branches spring from the base and are arranged somewhat like 
the ribs of a fan. This mode of training is commonly adopted 
for the f>each, nectarine, apricot and Morello chcrr>', to whic h 
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it is best adapted. Though sometimes adopted, it is not so 
well suited as the horizontal form for apples and p)ears, because, 
when the branches reach the lop of the wall, where they must 



Fig. 43. — Fan Training. 


be cut short, a hedge of young shoots is inevitable. A modifica- 
tion of the fan shape (fig. 44) is sometimes adopted for stone 
fruits, such as the plum and apricot. In this the object is to 
establish a number of mother branches, and on these to form a 
series of subordinate members, chiefly composed of bearing wood. 
The mother branches or limbs should not be numerous, but 
well marked, ecjual in strength and regularly disposed. The 



side branches should be pretty abundant, short and not so 
vigorous as to rival the leading members. 

The Half-fan mode of training, which is intermediate between 
horizontal and fan training, is most nearly allied to the former, 
l)ut the branches leave the stem at an acute angle, a disposition 
supposed to favour the more equal distribution of the sap. Some- 
times, as in fig. 45, two vertical stems are adopted, but there is no 
particular advantage in this, and a single-stemmed tree is more 
manageable. The half-fan form is well adapted for such fruits 



as the plum and the cherry ; and, indeed, for fruits of vigorous 
habit, it seems to combine the advantages of both the foregoing. 

Trees must be fixed to the walls and buildings ugaiast which 
they are trained by means of nails and shreds (neat medicated 
strips are now sold for this purpose), or in cases where it is 
desired to preserve the wall surface intact, by permanent nails 
or studs driven in in regular order. Sometimes the walls are 
furnished with galvanized wires, but this has been objected to 
as causing cankering of the shoots, for which, however, painting 
is recommended as a remedy. By crossing the tying materid 


between the wire and the wood, however, and so preventing 
them from coming in contact, there is no danger. If they are 
adopted, the wires should be a few inches away from the wall, to 
allow free circulation of air between it and the tree, and thus 
avoid the scorching or burning of leaves and fruits during the 
summer months in very hot places. Care should be taken that 
the ties or fastenings do not eventually cut into the bark as the 
branches swell with increased age. When shreds and nails are 
used, short thick wire nails and “ medicated shreds ” are the 
best ; the ordinary cast iron wall nails being much too brittle 
and difficult to drive into the wall. It must be remembered that 
nails spoil a wall sooner or later, whereas a wire trellis is not only 
much neater, but enables the gardener to tie his trees up much 
more quickly. 

For tying plants to trellises and stakes soft tarred string or 
raffia (the fibre from the Kaphia palm of Madagascar) is used. 

In training greenhouse plants the young branches should be 
drawn outwards by means of ties fastentjd to a string or wire 



Fig. 40. — Clematis trained on Balloon-Shaped Trellis. 


under the pot-rim ; the centre then fills up, and slender stakes 
are used as required ; but the fewer these are in number the 
better. Climbers are trained from the bottom around or across 
trellises, of which the cylindrical or the balloon - shaped, or 
sometimes the flat oval or circular, are the best forms. The size 
should be adapted to the habit of the plant, which should cover 
the whole by the time flowers are produced. Bast fibre and 
raffia fibre art* to be preferred for light subjects of this character, 
as they can be split to any degree of fineness. Very durable 
trellises for greenhouse climbers are made of slender round iron 
rods for standards, having a series of hooks on the inner edge, 
into w'hich rings of similar metal are dropped ; the rings may be 
graduated so as to form a broad open top, or may be all of the 
same size, when the trellis will assume the cylindrical form. 
Fig. 46 sliows a pot specimen of clematis trained over a balloon- 
shaped trellis. 

The training of certain bedding plants over the surface of 
the soil is deme by small pegs of birch wood or bracken, by 
loops of wire or cheap hair-pins, or sometimes by loops of raffia 
having the ends fixed in the soil by the aid of the dibble. The 
object is to fill up the blank space as quickly and as evenly as 
possible. 

Forcing is the accelerating, by special treatment, of the growth 
of certain plants, which are required to be had in leaf, in flower 
or in fruit ^fore their natural season, — as, for instance, the leaves 
of mint at Eastertide or the leafstalks of sea-kale and rhubarb 
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FLOWERS] 

at Christmas, the flowers of summer in the depth of winter, or 
some of the choicest fruits perfected so much before their normal 
period as to complete, with the retarded crops of winter, the circle 
of the seasons. 

In the management of artificial heat for this purpose, a 
considerable degree of caution is required. The first stages 
of forcing should, of course, be very gentle, so that the whole 
growth of the plants may advance in harmony. The immediate 
application of a very hot atmosphere would unduly force the 
tops, while the roots remained partially or wholly inactive ; and 
a strong bottom heat, if it did not cause injury by its excess, would 
probably result in abortive growth. 

Any sudden decrease of warmth would be very prejudicial 
to the progress of^vegetation through the successive stages of 
foliation, inflorescence and fructification. But it is not necessary 
that one unvarying range of temperature should be kept up at 
whatever pains or risk. Indeed, in very severe weather it is 
found better to drop a little from the maximum temperature by 
fire heat, and the loss so occasioned may be made good by a little 
extra heat applied when the weather is more genial. Night 
temperatures also should always be allowed to drop somewhat, 
the heat being increased again in the morning. In other words, 
the artificial temperature should increase by day and decrease 
by night, should rise in summer and fall in winter, should, in 
short, imitate as nearly as possible the varying influence of the 
sun. 

For the growth of flowers generally, and for that of all fruits, 
every ray of light to be obtained in the dull winter season is 
required, and therefore every possible care should be taken to 
keep the glass clean. A moist genial atmosphere too is essential, 
a point requiring unremitting attention on account of the 
necessity of keeping up strong fires. With moisture as with heat, 
the cultivator must hold his hand somewhat in very severe or 
very dull weather ; but while heat must not drop so as to chill 
the progressing vegetation, so neither must the lack of moisture 
parch the plants so as to check their growth. 

There are some few subjects which when forced do not require 
a light house. Thus amongst flowers the white blossoms of the 
lilac, so much prized during winter, are produced by forcing 
purple-flowered plants in darkness. Rhubarb and sea-kale among 
esculents both need to be forced in darkness to keep them crisp 
and tender, and mushrooms also are always grown in dark 
structures. In fact, a roomy mushroom house is one of the most 
convenient of all places for forcing tlie vegetables just referred 
to. The lilac would be better placed in a dark shed heated to 
about 70° or 80", in which some dung and leaves could be 
allowed to lie and ferment, giving off both a genial heat 
and moisture. 

One of the most important preliminaries to successful forcing 
is the securing to the plants a previous state of rest. The 
thorough ripening of the preceding season’s wood in fruit trees 
and flowering plants, and of the crown in perennial herbs like 
strawberries, and the cessation of all active growth before the 
time they are to start into a new growth, are of paramount im- 
portance. The ripening process must be brought about by free 
exposure to light, and by the application of a little extra heat with 
dryness, if the season should be unfavourable ; and both roots 
and tops must submit to a limitation of their water supply. 
When the ripening is perfected, the resting process must be 
aided by keeping the temperature in which they await the forcing 
process as low as each particular subject can bear. (See Re- 
tardation above.) 

V. Flowers. 

FUmer Garden and Pleasure Grounds . — Wherever there is a 
flower garden of considerable magnitude, and in a separate 
situation, it should be constructed on principles of its own. 
The great object must be to exhibit to advantage the graceful 
forms and glorious hues of flowering plants and shrubs. Two 
varieties of flower gardens have chiefly prevailed in Britain. 
In one the ground is turf, out of which flower-beds, of varied 
patterns, are cut ; in the other the flower-beds are separated 


by gravel walks, without the introduction of grass. When 
the flower garden is to be seen from the windows, or any other 
elevated point of view, the former is to be preferred ; but where 
the surface is irregular, and the situation more remote, and 
especially where the beauty of flowers is mainly looked to, the 
choice should probably fall on the latter. 

The flower garden may include several different compartments. 
'Hius, for example, there is the “ Rock Garden,” which .should 
consist of variously grouped masses of large stones, those which 
are remarkable for being figured by water-wearing, or containing 
petrifactions or impressions, or showing something of natural 
stratification, being generally preferred. In the cavities between 
the stones, filled with earth, alpine or trailing plants are inserted, 
and also some of the choicest flowers. In proper situations, a 
small pool of water may be introduced for the culture of aquatic 
plants. In these days the rock-garden is a most important 
feature, and it requires a good deal of care and skill to arrange 
the boulders, walks, pools or streams in natural and artistic 
fashion. The selection of suitable alpines, perennials and 
shrubs and trees also necessitates considerable knowledge 
on the part of the gardener. A separate compartment laid out 
on some regular plan is often set apart for roses, under the name 
of the “ Rosery.” A moist or rather a shady border, or a section 
of the pleasure ground supplied with bog earth, may be devoted 
to what is called the “ American Garden,” which, as it includes 
the gorgeous rhododendrons and azaleas, forms one of the 
grandest features of the establishment during the early summer, 
while if properly selected the plants arc effective as a garden 
of evergreens at all seasons. The number of variegated and 
various - coloured hardy shrubs is now so great that a most 
pleasant plot for a “ Winter Garden ” may be arrayed with plants 
of this class, with which may be associated hardy subjects which 
flower during that season or very early spring, as the Christmas 
rose, and amongst bulbs the crocus and snowdrop. I^ter the 
spring garden department is a scene of great attraction ; and 
some of the gardens of this character, as those of Cliveden and 
Belvoir, are among the most fascinating examples of horti- 
cultural art. The old - fashioned stereotyped flower garden 
that one met with almost everywhere is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past, and grounds are now laid out more in accord- 
ance with their natural disposition, their climatic conditions 
and their suitability for certain kinds of plants. Besides the 
features already mentioned there are now bamboo gardens, 
Japanese gardens, water gardens and wall garden.s, each 
placed in the most suitable position and displaying its own 
special features. 

Lawns.— \v\ the formation of lawns the ground must be 
regularly broken up so that it may settle down evenly, any deep 
excavations that may have to be filled in being very carefully 
rammed down to prevent subsequent settlement. The ground 
must also be thoroughly cleared of the roots of all coarse perennial 
weeds, and be worked to a fine ^ 

tilth ready for turfing or sow- 
ing. The more expeditious 
method is of course to lay 

down turf, which should be free yW 

from weeds, and is cut usually y^ 

in strips of i ft. wide, 3 ft. long, 
and about 1 in. in thickness. y^ 

This must be laid very evenly yW 

and compactly, and should then y^ 

be beaten down firmly with the 
implement called a turf-beater 
(fig. 47). When there is a large 

space to cover, it is much the 47. —Turf- Beater, 

cheaper plan to sow the lawn 

with grass-seeds, and equally effective, though the sward takes 
much longer to thicken. It is of the utmost importance that 
a good selection of grasses be made, and that pure seeds 
should be obtained (see Grass and Grassland). The follow- 
ing sorts can be recommended, the quantities given being those 
I for sowing an acre of ground ; — 
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C^HOsurus cristatusr^-0;9BM X>og*s~tail . . - . ^Ib 

Festuca duriiiscula — Hard Fescue . . . . . 3 lb 

Festuca ovina — Sheep's Fescue . . . . . . 3 lb 

Lolium perenne tenue . . . . tolb 

Pva namoralis Siemp^iHrens — Evergreen Meadow-grass . 3 lb 

Poa trivialiS'^TxMoX Meadow-grass 3 lb 

Trisetum flavescens — Yellow Oat-grass . . . . 2 lb 

J'r if oiium repens — Dutch Clover Otb 

The seeds should be thoroughly mixed, and very evenly sown, 
after which the surface should be raked over to bury tliem, and 
then rolled down while dry so as to finish it off smooth and level. 
When thus sown, lawns require to be promptly weeded. During 
the growing i^asun established lawns should be mown at least 
once a week. They should be occasionally rolled, and towards 
autumn they require frequent sweepings to remove worm-casts. 

Hakoy Annuals. — A nnual plants arc those which grow up 
from seed, flower, ripen seed, and die in tlic course of one season — 
one year. They are useful in the mixed garden, for tliougii in some 
cases they are of short duration, many of tli^m are posscss(kl of much 
beauty of hue and elegance of form. Annuals may be divided into 
three classes : the hardy ^ which are sown at once in the ground 
they are to occupy ; the half-hardy ^ which succeed best when aided 
at first by a slight hot bed, anrl then transplanted into the open air ; 
and the tender, wliich are kept in pots, and treated as greenhouse 
or stove plants, to which departments they properly belong. Some 
of the more popular annuals, hardy and half-hanly, have been very 
much varied as regards habit and the colour of the flowers, and 
purchases may be made in the seed shops of such things as China 
asters, stocks, Chinese; and Indian pink.s, Iark.s]uirs, piiloxes and 
others, amongst which sonic of the irio.st beautiful of the summer 
flowers may be found. 

Tlic harrly annuals may be .sown in the open ground during 
the latter part of March or beginning of April, as the season may 
determine, for the weather should lie dry and open, and tlie soil in 
a free- working condition before sowing is attempted. In favourable 
situations and seasons some of tlic very hardiest, as Silane pendula, 
Sut)onaria, Nemophila, Gilia, Ac., may be sown in September or 
October, and transplanted to the beds or borders for very early spring 
flfiwering. Those sown in spring begin to flower about June-. The 
plants, if left to flower where they are sown, should be thinned out 
while young, to give them space for ]>roper development. It is 
from liaving ample room that pricked out transplanted .seedlings 
often make the finest plants. The soil should be rich and light. 

The half-hardy series are Ixjst sown in ])ots or pans under glass in 
mild heat, in order to SLccelerate germination. Tliosc of them which 
an; in danger of betxniiing leggy should be speedily removed to a 
cooler frame and placed near the glass, the young plants being 
prickeil olT into fresli .soil, in other pots or pans or Ixixos, as may 
seem l>est in each case. All the plants must be hardened off gradually 
during the montli of April, and may generally be planted out some 
time in May, earlier or later according to the sea.son. 

The class of temlcr annuals, being chiefly grown for greenhouse 
decoration, should l>c trcateil much the same as soft- wooded plants, 
being sown in spring, and grown on rapully in brisk heat, near the 
gla.ss, and finally Jiarrlcned olf to stand in the greenhouse when in 
flower. 

VVe add a select list of some of the more distinct annuals de-sirable 
for general cultivation as decorative plants for the open air : — 
Acrnclinium roscum : half-hardy, 1 ft., rose-pink or white; ever- 
lasting. 

Afjrostis pulchelta : hardy, (> in. ; a most graceful grass for bouquets. 
Amberhoa moschata atro purpurea (Sweet Sultan) : hardy, i| ft., 
purjfle : iniisk-sceiited. 

Antirrhinum majus (Snapdragon) : hardy, 6 in. to 2 ft., white, 
yellow and red. This plant is perennial, but is best treated as an 
annual. 

Arncbia cornuta : hardy, tJ to 2 ft. yellow. 

Bartonia aurea : hardy, 2 ft., golden yellow ; showy and free. 
Brachycome iberidi folia : hjilf-hardy, i ft., blue or white with dark 
disk. 

Calendula officinalis Meteor : hardy, 1 ft., orange striped with 
yellow. 

Calliopsis or Coreopsis bicolor {tinctoria) : hardy, 2 to 3 ft., yellow 
and chestnut- brown. 

Calliopsis or Coreopsis Drummondii : hardy, 1 to 2 ft., golden 

yellow with red di8k». 

Callistepkus hoftonsis or chinensis (the China aster) : half-hardy, 
6 in. to I J ft. ; there are .several groups of various colours. The 
species itself is a very handsome plant. 

Campanula Loreyi : hardy, 1 J ft., purplish-lilac or white. 
Campanula macrostyla : hardy, 1 to 2 ft., purple, beautifully veined. 
Carnations, Marguerite: half-hardy, 9 to 12 in., colours various. 
Centaurea Cyanus : hardy, 3 ft, bhu?, purple, pink or white ; 
showy. 

Centranthus macrosiphon : hardy, i J to 2 ft., rosy-carmine. 
Centranthus ruber (known as l^etty Betsy and Red Valerian) : 
hardy, 2 to 3 ft., red. 


Chrysanthemum carinatum : a charming half-hardy annual, 2 to 
3, ft. Ixigh, with several varieties, of wliich C. Burridgeanum with zones 
of white, crimson and yellow is best. 

C, coronarium, a yelfow-flowered species requires similar treatment. 

Clarkia pulchella ; hardy, i J ft., rosy-piirple ; some varieties very 
handsome. 

Collinsia bicolor : hardy, 1 J ft., white and purple ; pretty. 

Collinsia verna : hardy, 1 ft., white ancl azure ; sow as soon as 
ripe. 

Convolvulus tricolor atroviolacea : hardy, 1 ft., white, blue and 
yellow. This is tlic Convolvulus minor of gardens. 

Cosmos bipinnalus : half-liardy, 3 ft., rose, purple, white; rccjuires 
sunny spots. 

Dianthus chinensis (Indian pink) : half-hardy, 6 in. to 1 ft., various 
shades of red and white. 

JJelphinium A fads and Delphinium Consolida (Larkspurs) : hardy, 
3 ft., various colours. 

Erysimum Peroffskianum : hardy, 2 ft., deep orange; in erect 
raceme.s. 

Eschscholtsia calif ornica : hardy, i J ft., yellow with saffron eye* 

Eschscholtzia crocea fiore-pleno : hardy, i} ft., orange yellow; 
double. 

Eutoca viscida : hardy, 2 ft., bright blue, with white liairy centre*. 

Gaiilardia Drummondii {picta) : half-hardy, ij ft., crimson, yellow 
ma^n. 

Gilia achiUeaefolia ; hardy, 2 ft., deep blue ; in large globose heads. 

Godelia Lindleyana : luirdy, 2 to 3 ft., rose-purple, with crim.'-em 
spots. 

Godetia Whitmyi ; hardy, i ft., rosy-red, with crimson s])Ots. 'I he 
variety Lady Albemarle is wholly crimson, and very Jiandsome. 

Gypsophiia elegans : hardy, ft., ^mle rose ; branched very 
gracefully. 

Uelianthus cucunierifolius : hardy, 3 to 4 Jt., golden yellow, black 
di.sk ; brandling, free and bold without coarseness. 

Helichrysum bracteatum : half-hardy, 2 ft. ; the incurved crimson, 
rose and otlier forms very handsome. 

Hibiscus Trionum iafricunus) : hardy, i.\ ft., cream colour, darJe 
purjile cemtre. 

Iberis umbellata (Candytuft) : liardy, 1 ft., white, rose, purple, 
crimson. So»\e new dwarf white and flesh-coloured varieties are very 
handsome. 

Kaulfussia ameiloides : hardy, i ft., blue or rose ; the \ ar. 
kermesina is deep crimson. 

Kochia sscoparia (Belvedere or lawn cypress) : hardy, graceful 
green foliage, turning purjflc in autumn. 

Kvniga maritima (Sweet Aly.ssum) : liardy, i ft., white ; fragrant, 
compact. 

Lathyriis odoratus (Sweet l*ea) : hardy ; there are two races, 
dwarf and tall, the Uittcr — far and away the most beautiful — recpiires 
support ; various colours ; numerous immensely pojmlar forms. 

Lavatera trimeslris : hardy, 3 ft., pale -rose, showy malvaceous 
flowers. 

Lcplosiphon densiflorus : hardy in light soil, i ft., purplish or 
rosy-lilac. 

Lepinsiphon roseus : hardy in light .soil, <> in., delicate rose ; fine in 
masses. 

Linaria hi partita splenUida : hardy, i ft., deep jnirple. 

Linum grandi thrum : hardy, i ft., splendid criin.son ; var. 
roseum is jiink. 

Lupinus luteus : hardy, 2 ft., briglit yellow, fragrant. 

Lupinus mutabilis Cruickshanksii : hardy, 4 ft., blue and yellow ; 
cliangeable. 

Lupinus naetus: liardy, i ft., bluish-purple ; abundant flowering. 

Lychnis Cocli-rosa : luirdy, ij ft., ro.sy-purple, with pale centre; 
pretty. 

Lychnis oculata cardinalis : hardy, i J ft., rosy-crimson ; very 
brilliant. 

Malcolmia maritima (Virginian Stock): hardy, 6 in., lilac, rose or 
white. 

Malope trifida : hardy, 3 ft., rich glossy purplish- crimson ; showy. 
M. grandiflora is a finer plant in cvexy way. 

Matthiola annua (Ten-week Stock and its variety, the intermediate 
stock) : half-hardy, i to 2 ft., white, rose and red. 

Matthiola graeca (Wallflowcr-lvd. Stock) : hardy, 1 ft., various as 
in Stock. 

Mesembryanthemum tricolor : half-hardy, 3 in., pink and crim.son, 
with dark centre. 

Mimttlus cupreus : half-hardy, 6 in., coppery red, varying con- 
siderably. 

Mimulus luteus tigrinus : half-hardy, i ft., yellow spotted with 
red ; var. duplex has hose- in-hose flowers. 

Mirabilis Jalapa : half-haurdy, 3 ft., various colours ; flowers 
evening-scented. 

Nemesia fJorihunda ; liardy, i ft., white and yellow ; pretty and 
compact. 

Nemophila insignis : hardy, 6 in., azure blue, with white centre. 

NemopkHa nutculata : hardy, 6 in., white, with violet spots at the 
edge. 

Nicotiana affinis : half-hardy, 2 to 3 ft., white. 
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Nicoiiana Sandarae : half-hardy, 2 to 3 ft., white, crimson, 
scarlet, &c. 

Nigella hispamca ; hardy, ft., pale blue, wliite or dark purple. 

Oenothera odorata : hardy, 2 to 3 ft., yellow ; fragrant 

Omphalodca linifolia (Venus’s Navelwort) : liardy, i ft, white. 

Papaver Rhoeas flore-pleno : hardy, 2 ft., scarlet and other colours ; 
showy. 

Papaver somniferutn flore-pleno ; hardy, 3 ft,, white, lilac, rose, 
&c. ; petals sometimes fringed. 

Petunia violacea hybrida : half-hardy, lift., various colours ; sow 
in heat. 

Pharbitis hispida : hardy, 6 ft., various ; the many-coloured 
twining Convolvulus major. 

Phlox Drummondii : half-hardy, i ft., various colours. 

Platystemon caiifornicus : hardy, i ft., sulphur yellow ; neat and 
distinct. 

Portulaca splendens : lialf-hardy, 0 in., crimson, rose, yellow, white, 
<S:c. , .single and clouhle ; splendid prostrate plants for sunny rockwork. 

Pyrethrum Parthenium aureutn : half-hardy, i ft.; grown for its 
golden foliage, and much used for bedding. 

Reseda odorata (Mignonette) : hardy, i ft., greenish, but exquisitely 
fragrant ; there are some choice new sorts. 

Rhodantke maculata : half-hardy, li ft., rosy-pink or wlutc ; 
larger flower-heads than the next. 

Rhodanthe Manglesii : lialf-hardy, i ft., rosy-pink ; a drexiping 
everlasting. 

Salpiglossis sinuata : lialf-hardy, 2 to 3 ft., yellow, purple, crimson, 
&c. ; much varied and beautifully veined. 

Sanvitalia procumbens flore-pleno : lialf-hardy, 6 in., golden yellow ; 
procumbent. 

Saponaria calabrica : hardy, 0 to 8 iji,, bright ros«i pink or white ; 
continuous blooming, compact-growing. 

Scabiosa atropurpurea : hardy, i to 2 ft., ro.se, white, lilac, crimson, 
&c. 

Schizanthus pinnatus : hardy, 1 to 2 ft., jmrple-lilac, prettily 
blotched ; curiously lobed flou ers, 

Schizopeialon Walkeri ; hardy, i ft., white, sweet-scented at night ; 
curiously fringed petals. 

Senecio clegans : lialf-hardy, if ft., white, rose or purple; the 
variuu.s double forms are showy. 

Silene pendula : hardy, i ft., bright rose pink ; very .showy in 
masses ; var. coni pacta forms close <U;nsc tufts. 

Silene Pseudo-Atocum : liardy, i ft., rose pink ; free-flowering. 

Specularia Speculum : liardy, Oiii., red dish- violet ; free- flowering. 

Sphonogyne speciosa : half-liardy, i ft., orange-yellow, with black 
ring arouTu.1 the disk. 

Staiice Bonduelli (Sea Lavender) : half- hardy, l A ft., yellow. 

S. Limonum : liluLsh purple. 

.S\ sinuata ; while, blue, yellow. 

.S’. Suworowi : lilac. 

Tageles siqnata: half- liardy, ft,, golden yellow; continuous 

blooming, with elegant foliage. Tlie French anti African marigolds, 
favourites of .some, are rdlied to this. 

Tropaeolutn aduncum (Canary creeper) ; half-hardy, 10 ft., yellow, 
fringed ; an elegant cliuilier. 

Tropacolum majus (the na.sturtium of gardens) : liardy. There are 
two races, dwarf and tiill, various shades of red and yellow. 

Waitzia aurea : half-hardy, ij ft., golden yellow ; a showy 
everlasting. 

Xeranthemum annuum flore-pleno: liardy, 2 ft, lilac - puiqile ; 
floriferous. 

Zinnia elegans : half-hardy, 1 to 2 ft., variou.s colours. 

Hardy Biennials.- -Biennials live through one winter period. 
They require to be sown in the .summer months, about June or July, 
in order to get established Ixifore winter ; they should be jiricked out 
as soon as large enough, and should have anqile space so as to become*, 
hardy and stocky. They should be planted in good soil, but not of 
too stimulating a character. Those that are j;>crfectly hardy are best 
planted where they are to flower in good lime during autumn. 
Tills transplanting acts as a kind of clieck, which is rather Ixmeiicial 
than otherwise. Of Uiose that are liable to suffer injury in winter, 
as tile Brompton an<l Queen Stocks, a portion should be potted anil 
wintered in cold frames ventilated as freely a,s the weather will 
permit. 

The number of biennials is not large, but a few very desirable 
garden plants, such as tlie following, occur amongst them : — 

Agrostemma coronaria (Rose Campion) : liardy, ij ft., bright 
rose-puiyle or rose and white. 

Beta Cicla variegata : hardy, 2 ft., beautifully coloured leaves and 
midribs, crimson, golden, &c. 

Campanula Medium (Canterbury Bell) : hardy, 2 ft., blue, white, 
rose, &c. The double-flowered varieties of various colours are very 
handsome. 

Campanula Medium calycanthema : hardy, 2 ft., blue or white ; 
hose-in-liose flowered. 

Catananche coerutea ; hardy, 2 to 3 ft., blue or white. 

Celsia cretica : hardy, 4 to 5 ft., yellow, with two dark spots near 
centre ; in 8pike.s. 

Cheiranthus Cheiri (Wallflower) : hardy, i J to 2 ft., red, purple, 
yellow, &c. ; really a perennial but better as a biennial. 


Coreopsis grandi flora: hardy, 2 to 3, ft., bright yellow; the finest 
member of the genus. 

Dianthus barbatus {Sweet William) ; hardy, i to ft., crimson, 
purple, white or parti-coloured. 

Dianthus chinensis (Indian Pink): half-hardy, i ft., various; 
flower earlier if treated as biennials ; must be. protected from frost. 

Digitalis purpurea (Foxglove) ; hardy, 3 to 5 ft., rosy-purple or 
white ; beautifully spotted ; the variety called gloximoides has 
regular, erect flowers. 

Echium pomponium : hardy, 4 ft., rosy-pink. 

JJedysarum coronarium (French Honeysuckle) : hardy, 2 to 3 ft., 
scarlet or white ; frn, grant, 

Ilesperis tristis (Night-scented Rocket) : hardy, 3 ft., dull purplish ; 
fragrant at night. 

Lunaria biennis (Honesty) : hardy, 2 to 3 ft., jiurjile ; the silvery 
dissepiment attractive among everlastings. 

Matthiola incana (two groujis, the Broiiiplon anil the Queen 
stocks) ; liardy, 2 to 2^ ft., white, red and purple. 

Meconopsis. Chaim iiig members of tlie jioppy family, of which 
M. aculeata^ purple ; M. grandis^ piir|)le ; M. hclerophylla, coppery- 
orange ; M. nepalensisy golden yellow ; M. tniegrifolia, yellow ; 
M. simplicifolia, violet piiqile, are grown with care in sheltered spots, 
and in rich, very gritty soil. 

Michauxia campanuloides, a remarkable beJl flower, 3 to 8 ft. high, 
white tinged purple. Requires rich loam in warm sheltered sjiots. 

Oenothera biennis and O. Lamarckiana (Evening priiuro.se) ; hardy, 
5 ft., bright yellow ; large. 

Scabiosa caucasica : hardy, 3 ft., blue, wliite. 

Silene compacta : half-hardy, 3 to 6 inches, brigiit pink ; dusttered 
as in S. Armeria. 

Vcrbascum Blattaria ; hardy, 3 to 4 ft., yellowish, witJi purple hairs 
on the filaments ; in tall spikes. 

Hardy Hekbai; fods Perennials. — This term includes not only 
those fibrous-rooted plants of herbaceous liabiL which spring up from 
the root year after year, luit also tliose oJd-fasliioneil siilijects known 
as florists' flowers, ami the hardy bulbs. Some of the most heaiiltfui 
of hardy flowering plants belong to this class. When the length of 
the flowering season is considered, it will Ihi obvious that it is im- 
possible to kcc]) uj) the show of a single border or plot for six nioiiths 
together, since plants, as they art; commonly arranged, come clro])ping 
into and out of floivcr one after another ; ami even where a ciTtain 
number are in bloom at the same time, they necessarily stand a)>art, 
and so the effects of contrast, wJiicli can he jieiccivetl only ;iniong 
adjacent objects, are lost. To obviate tliis defect, it has lietm recom- 
mended that ornamental plants sliould be formed into four or five 
separate suites of flowering, to be distributed over tJie garden. 
Not to mention the moix? vernal flowers, tJie first miglit contain the 
flora of May ; the second that of June ; the third that of July ; and 
the fourth that of August and the following months. These com- 
partments should be so intermingled that no jiarticular class may be 
entirely alxsent from any one quarter of tlie garden. 

Before beginning to plant, it would be well to construct bibles or 
lists of tJie jilants, sjiecifying their respective timers of flowering, 
colours ami heights. To diversify projicrly and mingle well togetlier 
the reds, while.s, purples, yellows ami blues, with all their intervening 
shades, requires considerable taste and powers of combination ; 
and ascertained failures may be rectified at the proper time tlie next 
sea.son. Tiie one great oliject aimeil at should be to present an 
agreeable contrast —a floral jiiclurc ; and, as at particular seasons a 
monotony of tint ])revails, it is useful at such times to be in possession 
of some strong glaring colours. WhitiJ, for insfiincc, should be much 
employed in July, to break the duller blues and purples which then 
preponderate. Orange, too, is very elToctive at ttii.s season. On tlie 
other hand, yelloAvs are superabundant in autumn, and therefore reds 
and blues should then be sought for. The flower- gardener should 
have a small nursery, or reserve garden, for the propagation of the 
finer plants, to be transferred into the borders a.s often as is required. 

As a rule, all the hi irons- rooted herbaceous plants flourish in gowi 
.soil which lias been fairly enriched with manure, that of a loainy 
character being the most .suitable. Many of tJiem also grow .satis- 
factorily in a peaty soil if well worked, especially if they have a cool 
moist subsoil, l^entstemons and phloxes, amongst others, succeed well 
insoilof this character, but the surface mustbe well drained; tlieformcr 
are rather apt to perish in winter in loamy soil, if at all close and lieavy . 
The herbaceous border should Ixj a distinct compartment varying 
from 0 to 10 ft. in width, and perhaps backed up by evergreen.s under 
certain conditions. Such a border will take in about four lines of 
plants, the tallest being placed in groiqis at the liack and in the centre, 
and the others graduated in heignt down to tlie front. Jn the front 
row patches of the white arabis, the yellow aly.ssum, white, yellow, 
blue, or purple violas, and the purple aubrietia, recurring at intervals 
of 5 or 6 yards on a border of coasiilerable length, carry the eye 
forwards and give a balanced kind of finish to the whole. The same 
might be done with dianthuses or the larger narcissi in the second 
row, with paeonies, columbines and phloxes in tin? third, and with 
delphiniums, aconiturns and some of the taller yellow composites as 
helianthus and rudbeckia at the back. Spring and autumn flowers, 
as well as those blooming in summer, .should be regularly distributed 
throughout the border, which will then at no season be devoid of 
interest in any part. Many of the little alpines may be brought into 
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the front line planted between suitable pieces of stone, or they 
may be relegated to a particular spot, and placed on an artificial 
rockery. Most of the hardy bulbs will do well enough in the border, 
care being taken not to disturb them while leafless and dormant. 

Some deep-rooting perennials do not spread much at the surface, 
and only require r^reshing from time to time by top-dressings. 
Others, as the asters, spread rapidly ; those possessing this habit 
should be taken up every second or third year, and, a nice patch being 
selected for replanting from the outer portions, the rest may be eitljer 
thrown aside, or reserved for increase; the portion selected for 
replanting should be returned to its place, the ground having mean- 
while been well broken up. Some plants are apt to decay at the base, 
frec^uently from exposure caused by the lifting process going on 
during their growth ; these should be taken up annually in early 
autumn, the soil refreshed, and the plants returned to their places, 
care being taken to plant them sufficiently deep. 

Only a section of some of the best of the decorative hardy per- 
ennials can be noted, before we pass on to those popular subjects of 
this class which have been directly influenced by the hybridizer and 
improver. Many more might be added to the subjoined list : — 

Acaena. — Neat trailing plants adapted for rock work, thriving in 
sandy soil. A. microphytta and A. myriophylla have pretty spiny 
heads of flowers. 

Acantholimon. — Pretty dwarf tufted plants, with needle-shaped 
leaves, adapted for rockwork. A. glumaceum and A. venusium bear 
bright pink flowers in July and August. Light sandy loam. 

Acanthus. — Bold handsome plants, with stately spikes, 2 to 3 ft. 
high, of flowers with spiny bracts. A. mollis^ A. latifoUus^ and A. 
lont*ifolius are broad-leaved sorts ; A. spinosus and A. spinosissimus 
have narrower spiny toothed leaves. 

Achillea. — Handsome composite plants, the stronger ones of ea.sy 
culture in common soil, A. Eupatorium and filipendula^ 3 to 4 ft., 
have showy yellow corymljose flowers ; A. rosea, 2 ft., ro.sy-crimson ; 
and A. Ptarmica flore'Pleno^ 2 ft., double white flowers. Others 
suitable for front lines or rockwork are A. tomentosa, 9 in., bright 
yellow; A. aegyptiaca, 1 ft., silvery leaves and yellow flowers; 
A. umhellata^ 8 in., silvery leaves and white flowers ; and A. Claven- 
nae, 0 in., with silvery leaves and pure white flowers. 

Aconitum. — Handsome border plants, the tall stems crowned by 
raccme.s of showy hooded flowers. A. Camarum, 3 to 4 ft., has deep 
purple flowers in August; A. sinense, li to 2 ft., has large dark 
purple flowers in September; A. variegatum, 3 ft., has the flowers 
white edged with blue ; A. autumnale, 3 ft., has pale blue flowers ; 
A. AnthorUy i to 2 ft, yellow ; and A. japonicunty 2I ft., deep blue 
flowers, jiroduced in Seidember and October. A. Wil.soniy a new 
species from Chitia, 6 ft, high, with bluish-purple flowers. 

Adenophora. — Bell-shaped flowers. A. stylosa, 2 ft, pale blue, 
elegant ; A. denliculata, ij f^-* ^ lilii folia, ij ft., 

pale blue, sweet-scented — all blooming during shimmer. Light soil. 

Adonis. — A. vernalis, i ft., has large bright yellow stellate flowers 
in April. Deej> light soil. A . amurensis is a fine Chinese species. 

Ajuga. — Free growing, dwarf and showy. A. reptans, 8 in., has 
creeping runners, whicli A . genevensis has not ; both bear handsome 
spikes of blue labiate flowers. Ordinary soil. 

/I ///mw. -Hardy bulbs of the garlic family, .some .species of which 
are ornamental ; the inflorescence is umbellate. In A . azureum, 
I to 2 ft., the flowers are deep-blue ; in .4. Moly, 1 ft., golden yellow ; 
in A. neapolitanum, ij ft., white, very handsome ; in .4. triquetrum, 
8 in., white with green central stn|>es ; in pedemontanum, 9 in., 
reddish- violet, very beautiful, the umbels nodding. 

Alstroemeria. — Beautiful plants with fleshy tuberous roots, which 
are the better if not often disturbed. A. aurantiaca, 2 to 3 ft., 
orange streaked with red, in July and August ; A . chilensis, 2 to 3 ft., 
blood -red, streaked with yellow, affording many varieties. Deep 
sandy loam or peat. Should be planted at least (> or 8 in. deep. 

Althaea The hollyhock is a noble perennial, 6 to 15 ft. 

higli,wiih flowers of every colour except blue. Requires rich loamy 
soil and plenty of space. 

Alyssum. —Showy rockwork or front row border plants of easy 
culture in any light soil ; the plants should be frequently renewed 
from cutting.s. A. saxatile, with greyish leaves, and deep yeUow 
flowers, produced in April and May, and the dwarfer A. montanum 
are useful. 

Amaryllis. — Noble half-hardy bulbs, for planting near the front 
wall of a hothouse or greenhouse ; the soil must be deep, rich and 
well drained. A. Belladonna, the Belladonna Lily, 3 ft., has large 
funnel-shaped flowers in September, of a delicate rose colour. The 
variety A . hlanda has j)aler flowers, almost white. 

Anchusa. — Pretty buraginaceous herbs, easily grown. A. italica, 
3 to 4 ft., has blue star-like flo^ve^s. A. sempervirens, ft., rich 
blue, is well suited for rough borders. 

Androsace. — Pretty dwarf rock plants, requiring rather careful 
management and a gritty soil. A . Vitaliana, yellow ; A . Wulfeniana, 
purplish-crimson; A. vtllosa, white or pale rose; A. lactea, white 
with yellow eye ; A . lanuginosa, delicate rose ; and ^4. Chamaefasme, 
delicate rose, are some of the best. 

Anemone. — The Japanese kinds, A. japonica, flowers white and 
p^urple, are very easily grown and are particularly fine in autumn. 
The scarlet A . fulgens, and A . coronaria, the poppy anemone, are 
useful for the front, or in nooks in the rockery ; while the common 


hepatica (A, hepatica) with its bright blue flowers should also have a 
place. 

Antennatia. — Composite plants, with everlasting flowers. A. 
margaritaceay to 2 ft., has white woolly stems and leaves, and 
white flower-4ie^s. 

Anthericum. — Charming border flowers. A . Liliastrumy St Bruno's 
Lily, ij ft., bears pretty white sweet-scented flowers in May ; A. 
Hookert (Chrysobactron), 2 ft., with long racemes of bright golden 
yellow flowers, requires cool peaty soil. 

Aquilegia. — The Columbine family, consisting of beautiful Ixjrder 
flowers in great variety, ranging from i to 2 or 3 ft. in height. Besides 
the common purple A, vulgaris with its numerous varieties, double 
and single, there are of choice .sorts A . alpina and A . pyrenaica, blue ; 
A. glandulosUy A. jucunday and A. coeruleay blue and white; A. 
leptocerasy blue and yellow; A. canadensis y A. Skinneri, and A, 
truncata {californica)y scarlet and yellow; A. chrysanthay yellow; 
and A. fragrans\ white or flesh-colour, very fragrant. Light rich 
garden soil. 

Arabis. — Dwarf close - growing evergreen cruciferous plants, 
adapted for rockwork and the front part of the flower border, and 
of the easiest culture. A . alhida forms a conspicuous mass of greyish 
leaves and white blossoms. There is also a charming double variety. 
A. lucida, which is also white-flowered, bears its bright green leaves 
in rosettes, and has a variety with prettily gold-margined leaves. 

Arenaria. — Evergreen rock plants of easy culture. A . graminifolia 
and A. laricifolia are tufted, with grassy foliage and white flowers, 
while A . balearica, a creeping rock plant, has tiny leaves and solitary 
white flowers. 

Armeria. — The Thrift or Sea- Pink, of which the common form A. 
maritima is sometimes planted as an edging for garden walks ; there 
are three varieties, the common pale pink, the deep rose, and the 
white the last two being the most desirable. A, cephalotesy ft., 
is a larger plant, with tufts of linear lance -shaped leaves, and 
abundant globular heads of deep rose flowers, in June and July. 

Asclepias. — A. tuberosa is a handsome fleshy-rooted plant, very 
impatient of being disturbed, and preferring good peat soil ; it 
grows I to 1 4 ft. high, and bears corymbs of deep yellow and orange 
flowers in Sej>tember. A. incarnaia, 2 to 4 ft., produces deep rose 
sweet-scented flowers towards the end of summer. 

Asperula odorata. — The woodruff, a charming white-flowered 
plant with leaves in circles. Well adapted for carpeting the border 
or rockery. 

Asphodelus. — Handsome liliaceous plants, with fleshy roots, erect 
stems, and showy flowers, thriving in any good garden .soil. A. 
albusy 4 ft., A. aestivusy 4 ft., and A. ramosm, 4 ft., have all long 
ta[>ering keeled leaves, and simple or l>raiiched .spikes of white 
flowers; A. luteus, 2 ft., has awl-shaped leaves and dense spikes 
of fragrant yellow flowers ; A. capi Haris is similar to A. luteus, but 
more slender and elegant. 

Aster. — A very large family of autumn-blooming composites, in- 
cluding some ornamental species, all of the easiest culture. Of 
these, A. alpinus, 1 ft., and A. Amellus, ij ft., with its var. hessara- 
bicus, have broadish blunt leaves, and large starry bluish flowers ; 

A. longifolius formosusy 2 ft., bright rosy lilac ; A. eleganSy 3 to 5 ft., 
small pale purple or whitish; A. laxuSy 2 ft., purplish-blue; A. 
pendulus, 2^ ft., white, changing to rose ; A. pyrenaeus, 2 to 3 ft., 
lilac-blue ; A. turbinellus, 2 to 3 ft., mauve-coloured, are showy 
border plants; and A. Novae Angliae, 5 to 6 ft., rosy- violet ; A. 
cyancus, 5 ft., blue-lilac; and A. grandifloruSy 3 ft., violet, are 
especuiUy useful from their late-flowering habit. 

Astilhe. — A. japonica, i to ft., better known as Hoteia japonica 
or Spiraea japonica, thrives in peaty or sandy soil ; its glossy 
tripinnate leaves, and feathery panicles of white flowers early in 
summer, are very attractive. It proves to be a fine decorative pot- 
plant, and invaluable for forcing during the spring. 

Astragalus. — Showy pea -flowered plants, the smaller species 
adapted for rockwork ; sandy soil. A. dasy glottis, 6 in., has bluish - 
purple flowers in August and September; and A. monspessulanus, 
8 in., crimson-purple in July ; while A. hypoglottiSy 6 in., produces 
in summer compact heads of pretty flowers, which are either purple 
or white. There are many very ornamental kinds. 

Aubrietia. — Beautiful dwarf spring-blooming rock plants, forming 
carpety tufts of flowers of simple cruciferous form. A. deltoidea is 
of a deep lilac- blue ; A. Campbelliae Is more compact and rather 
darker, approaching to purple ; A . grandiflora and graeca are rather 
larger, but of a lighter hue. Light sandy soil. 

Bambusa. — The bamboo family are elegant arborescent grasses 
(see Bamboo). 

BapHsia. — Stoutish erect-growing, 2 to 3 ft., with smooth foliage 
and .spikes of pea -like flowers. B. australis is purplish - blue, 

B. alba, white, B. exaltata, deep blue ; all flowering in the .summer 
months. 

Beilis. — B. perennis flore-plenOy the Double Daisy, consists of 
dwarf showy plants 3 to 4 in. high, flowering freely in .spring if grown 
in rich light soil, and frequently divided and tran.splanted. The 
white and pink forms, with the white and red quilled, and the varie- 
gated-leav^ aucubae folia, are some of the best. 

Bocconia. — Stately poppy worts, 6 to 8 ft. B. cor data has heart- 
shaped lobed leaves, and large panicles of small flesh-coloured 
flowers. Sometimes called Macleaya. Deep sandy loam. 
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Brodiaea. — Pretty bulbous plants. B. grandiflorat i ft., has large 
bluish-purple flowers ; B. cocctnea, 2 to 3 ft., has tubular cainpanulate 
nodding flowers of a rich crimson with green tips. Sandy loam. 

BtUbocoditim. — Pretty spring -flowering crocus-like bulbs. B. 
vernum, 4 to (> in. high, purplish-lilac, blooms in March. Good 
garden soil. 

Buphthalmum, — Robust composite herbs with striking foliage, for 
the back of herbaceous or shrubbery borders. B, cordifoUum^ 4 ft., 
has large cordate leaves, and heads of rich orange flowers in cymose 
panicles in July. Also called Telekia speciosa, 

Calandfiniu. — Showy dwarf plants for sunny rockwork, in light 
sandy soil. C. umbellata, 3 to 4 in., much branched, with narrow 
iiairy leaves, and corymbs of magenta-crimson flowers in the summer 
months. 

Calochortus. — Beautiful bulbous plants, called mariposa lilies, 
requiring warm sheltered S]>ols in rich gritty and well-drained soil. 
There are several species known, the best being albus^ elegans, 
luteus, Plummerae^ s^endens, Purdyi^ venustus and Weedi, 

Caltha. — Showy marsh plants, adapted for the margins of lakes, 
streamlets or artrScial bogs. C. palusiris ftore-pleno, i ft., lias double 
brilliant yellow flowers in May. 

Calystegia. — Twining plants with running perennial roots. C. 
pubescens flore-pleno, 8 to lo ft., has showy double-pink coiivulvuloid 
flowcr.s in July ; C. dahurica is a handsome single-flowered summer- 
blooming kind, with rosy-coloured flowers. 

Catnassia escidenta. — A beautiful bulbous plant 2 to 3 ft. high 
with large pale blue flowers. Also a white variety. 

Campanula. — Beautiful, as well as varied in habit and cliaracter. 
Tliey are called bell-flowers. C. puUa, 0 in., purplish, nodding, on 
slender erect stalks ; C. turlnnala, g in., purjfle, broad-bt'lled ; 
C. carpatica, 1 ft., blue, broad-belled ; C. nohilts, ft., long-belled, 
whitish or tinted with chocolate ; C. persicifolia, 2 ft., a fine border 
plant, single or double, white or purple, Vdooming in July: and 
C. pyramidalis^ 6 ft., blue or white, in tall branching sjiikes, are 
good and diverse. There are many other fine sorts. 

- Bold-habited composites of showy character; coiu- 
nion soil. C. bahylonica, 5 to 7 ft., has winged stems, silvery leaves, 
and yellow flower- heads from June to September; C. montana^ 
3 ft., deep bright blue or white. 

Centranthus. — Showy free-flowering plants, for rockwork, banks, 
or stony soil. C, ruber ^ 2 ft., branches and blooms freely all summer, 
and varies with rosy, or criiiLson, or white flowers. It clothes the 
chalk cuttings on some h'nglish railways with a sheet of colour in 
the blooming season. 

Cheiranthus. - Pretty rock plants, for light stony soils. C. alpinus, 
o in., grows in dense tufts, and bears sulphur-yellow flowers in May. 
C. nchroleticus is similar in character. 

Chionodoxa. — Charming dwarf hardy buU>ous plants of the 
liliaceous order, blooming in the early spring in company with SeWa 
sihirica, and of equally easy cultivation. C. Lucitiae^ 6 in., has sbir- 
shaped flowers of a brilliant blue witli a white centre, C. gigantca 
is the finest of the few known species. It blooms from Fcliriiary to 
April. 

Chrysanthemum. ■ - Apart from the florist’s varieties of C. indicum 
there are a few line natural species. One of the l>cst for tlie flower 
l>onler i.s C, maximum and its vari<?ties — all with beautiful white 
flowers having yellow centres. C. latifolium is also a fine species. 

Colchicum. Showy autumn-blooming bulbs (corms), with crocus- 
like flowers, all rosy-purple or white. C. speciosum. C. autumnale, 
.single and double, C. bysa^Uinum, and C, variegatum are all worth 
growing. 

Conuallaria.- ~ C . majalis^ the lily of the valley, a well-known 
.sweet-scented favourite spring flower, growing fnnily in rich garden 
soil ; its .spikes, (1 to 9 in. high, of pretty wliite fragrant bells, are 
produced in May and June. Requires shady pleices, and plenty of 
old manure each autumn. 

Coreopsis.- Mi'icctlvQ composite jflants, thriving in good garden 
soil. C. aurUulata, 2 to 3 ft., has yellow and brown flowers in July 
and August; C. lancoolata. 2 to 3 ft., bright yellow, in .Aiigu.st ; 
next to the biennial ( grandi flora it is the liest garden plant. 

Corydalis. — Interesting and elegant plants, mostly tul»erous, 
growing in good garden soil. C. bracteata, 9 in., has snlyihur-coloured 
flowers in April, and C. nofnlis, i ft., rich yellow, in May ; C. solida. 
with purplish, and C. tuberosa. with white flowers, are pretty spring- 
flowering plants, .\ to (> in. high. C. thalictrifolia, i ft., yellow. May 
to October. 

Cyclamen. — Charming tnbcrous-root(?d plants of dwarf habit, 
suitable for sheltered rockeries, and growing in light gritty !>oil. 
C. ettropacum^ reddish-purple, flowers in summer, and C'. hederae- 
folium in autumn. 

Cypfipedium. — Beautiful terrestrial orchids, requiring to be 
planted in peat soil, in a cool and rather shady situation. C. specta- 
bile, li to 2 ft., white and rose colour, in June, is a lovely species, 
as is C. Calceolus. i ft., yellow and brown, in May ; all arc full of 
interest and lx;auty. 

Delphinium. -The Larkspur family, tall showy plants, with .spikes 
of blue flowers in July. Distinct sorts arc D. grandiflorum and /). 
grandiflorum fiore-pleno. 2 to 3 ft., of the richest rlazzHng blue, 
flowering on till September ; D. chinen.se, 2 ft., blue, and its double- 
flowered variety, are good, as is D. Barlowi^ 3 ft., a brilliant double 


blue-purple. D. nudicaule, 2 ft., orange-scarlet, very showy, is best 
treated as a biennial, its brilliant flowers being produced freely 
in the second year from the seed. 

Dianthus. — Chiefly rock plants with handsome ami fragrant 
flowers, the smaller sorts growing in light sandy soil, and the larger 
border plants in rich garden earth. Of the dwarfer sorts for rock 

f ardens, D. alpinus, D. caesius, D. deltoides, D. dentusus, ]). negleclus, 
>. petraeus, and D. glacialis arc good examples ; while for borders 
or larger rockwork D. plumarius, D. superbus, D. h'ischeri, D. 
cruentus, and the clove section of D. Caryophyllus are most tlesirablc. 

Dicentra. -VeTy elegant yflants, of ea.sy growth in good soil. 
D, spectabilis, 2 to 3 ft., has paeony-like foliage, and gracefully 
drooping spikes of heart-shaped jiink flowers, alH>ut May, but it 
should have a sheltertjd place, as it sutlers from syiring frosts and 
winds ; D. formosa and D. eximia, i ft., are also pretty rosy-flowered 
species. 

Dictamnus. — D. Fraxinella is a very characteristic and attractive 
plant, 2 to 3 ft., with bold pinnate leaves, and tall racemes of irre- 
gular-shaped purj)le or white flowers. It is everywhere glandular, 
and strongly scented. 

Digitalis. — Stately erect-growing plants, with long racemes of 
pouch-shaped drooping flowers. Tlie native D. purpuna, or fox- 
glove, 3 to 5 ft., with its den.se racemes of jiurplc flowers, s]>otted 
inside, is very showy, but is surpassed by the garden varieties that 
have been raised. It Is really a biennial, but grows itself so fnicly 
as to become perennial in the garden. An erect flowered form is 
called gloxiniotdes. The yellow-flowered D. lutea and D. gratidifiora 
are less showy. Good garden soil, and frequent renewal from seeds. 

Doronicum. — Showy composites of free growth in ordinary soil. 
D. caucasicum and D. austriacum. i to fi., both yellow-flowcTcd, 
bloom in spring and early summer. D. plantagineum cxceUum, 
3 to 5 ft. high, is the best garden ])lant. 

Draba. — Good rockwork cruciferous plants. 1 ). alpina, D. aizoide.s, 
D. ciliaris, D. Aizoon, and D. cuspidaia bear yellow flowers in early 
spring ; J). cinerea and D. ciliata have white flow ers. Gritty well- 
drained soil. 

Dracocephalum. — Hand.sorm* l.'ibiate plants, re<|uiring a warm 
and well-drained soil. D. arguitense, 1 .J ft., D. amtnacum, i fl., 
D. grandiflorum, i ft,, and D. lluyschianum, ij ft., with its var. 
faponicum, all produce showy blue flowers during the summer 
months. 

Echinacea.-' Stout growing showy composites for late summer ami 
autumn flowHjring, requiring rich deep soil, and not to be often dis- 
turbed. E. angustifolia, 3 to 4 ft., light purplish -rose, and E. inter- 
media, 3 lo 4 ft., reddish-purple, are desirable kinds. E. purpurea 
(often called Ruclbeckia) is the showiest species. H fight 3 to 4 ft., 
with rosy-purple flowers. 

Eomecon rhionatithus. — A lovely poppywort about i ft. high, 
witli pure white flowers 2 to 3 in. across. Koot-stocks thick, creeping. 

Epimedium. — Pretty ])lants, growing about i ft. liiglq with 
elegant foliage, and curious flowers. E. macranthum, white flowers, 
and E. rubrum, red, are distinctly spurred ; E. pinnatuwi and E. 
Perralderianum , yellow, less .so. They bloom in spring, and ])rcfor 
a shady situation and a peaty soil. 

Eranthis hyemalis. — A charming tuberous roote.il plant, called 
winter aconite. Flowers bright yellow, January to AlarcJi, clo.se lo 
the ground. 

Eremurus. — Koble plants with thick rootstocks, large .sword-like 
leaves, and spikes of flowers from 3 to 10 ft. high. They require 
warm .sunny spots ami rich gritty .soil. '1‘he best kinds arc robusius, 
pink, 6 to TO fl. ; hinialaicus, 4 to 8 ft., white ; Aitchisoni, 3 to 5 ft., 
red; Bungei, 2 to 3 ft., yellow'; and aurantiacus, 2 to 3 ft., orange- 
yellow. 'Thenr are now’ several hybrid forms. 

Erigeron.- romj->ositc jflanls, variable in cliaracter. E. purpunus, 
ij ft., with j)ink flower-heads, having narrow twisted ray-florets ; 
n. Eovlei, I ft., dark blue ; and E. pukhellus, i ft., rich orange, 
flowering during the summer, are among the best kinds. Good 
ordinary garden soil. 

Erinus. — E. alpinus is a beautiful little alpine lor rockworl., 
3 to 0 in., of tufted habit, with sinall-loolhed leaves, ami heads of 
pinkish -purple or, in a variety, white flowers, early in summer. 
Sandy w'ell-draintul soil. 

Erodium. — Hand.some dwarf tufted plants. E. Manescavi, 1 to 
1.1 ft., has large ])iirplish-rcd flowers in summer; E. Rcuhardi, a 
iTiiniilc stemle.ss plant, lias small heart-shaped leaves in rosette-like 
tufts, and wliite flowers striped with pink, jiroduced succesfcivf Jy. 
Light soil. 

Eryngium. — Very remarkable plants of the urnhclliferoiis onler, 
mostly of an attractive character. E. amethystinum, 2 ft., has thi* 
upper part of the sttMii, the bracts, and beads of flowtTs all of an 
amethystine blue. Some of more recent introduction have the 
a.spect of the pine-apple, such asii. bromcHaefoHum, E. pandantfohum, 
B,ni\ E. eburneum. Deep light soil. 

Erythvonium.-' E. dem-canis, the Dog’s Tooth Violet, is a nrdiv 
dwarf bulbous plant with spotted leaves, and rosy tir white flowers 
produced in spring, and having reflexed petals. Mixed peaty and 
loamy .soil, deep and cool. Several charming American species arc 
now in cultivation. 

/Tw/iAoyftm.— Plants whose licauty resides in the bracts or floral 
leaves which surround the inconspicuous flowiTs. E. aleppica, 2 ft., 
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aiul t:. CharaciaSy 2 to 3 ft., with green bracts, are fine plants for 
rockwork or sheltered comers. 

Ferula, — Gigantic umbelliferous plants, with magnificent foliage, 
adapted for shrubbery borders or open s]:^ts on lawns. They have 
thick fleshy roots, deeply penetrating, and therefore requiring de^ 
soil, which should be of a light or sandy character. F, communiSy 

F, pauctty and F. tingitanay the last with glossy lozenge-shaped 
leaflets, grow 8 to 10 ft. high ; F, FerulagOy with more finely cut 
leaves, grows 5 to 6 ft. liigh. They flower in early spring, and all 
have a fine appearance when in bloom, on account of their large 
sliowy umbels of yellow flowers. 

Ffitillaria. — A large genus of liliaceous bulbs, the best known of 
which is the crown imperial (F. imperialis) and the snake's head 
(F. Afeleagris), There are many charming species grown, such as 
aurea, pudicUy recurva, sewergowi, askabadensis, (8cc. 

Funkia. — Pretty liliaceous plants, with simple conspicuously 
loi^tudinal-ribbed leaves, the racemose flowers funnel-shaped and 
de&xed. F. Sieboldianay i ft., has hlac flowers ; F, grandifloray 
in., is white and fragrant ; F, coerulea, 18 in., is violet-blue ; F. 
aibo-fnarginata, 15 in., has the leaves edged with white, and the flowers 
lilac. Rich garden soil. 

Gaillardia, — Showy oom(x>site plants, thriving in good garden soil. 
(t. aristatUy 2 ft., has large yellow flower-heads, 2 or 3 in. across, in 
tnmmcr ; G, Baeselari and G. Loiselii have the lower part of the ray- 
florets red, the upper part yellow. 

Galanthus, — The Snowdrop. Early spring-flowering amaryllidace- 
ous bulbs, with ]>retty drooping flowers, snow-white, having the tips 
of the enclosed petals green. The common sort is G. nivalis, which 
olossoms on the first break of the winter frosts ; G. Imperotiy G. 
Elwesi and G. plicatus have larger flowers. 

Galax aphyUa. — A neat little rock plant, 6 to 8 in. high, wdth 
pretty round lcave.s and white flowers. Requires moist peaty soil. 

Galega officinalis. — A strong-growing leguminous plant. 2 to 5 ft. 
high, with pinnate leaves, and masses of pinkish puqfle pea-like 
flowers. Also a white variety. Grows anywhere. 

Galionia candicans. — A fine bulbous ])lant, 3 to 4 ft. high, with 
drooping white flowers. 

Gativa. — G. Lindheinieri, 3 to 5 ft., is much branched, with elegant 
white and red flowers of the oncagraceous type, in long .slender 
ramose .spikes tluring the late summer and autumn months. Light 
garden .soil ; not long-lived. 

Gentiana. — Beautiful tufted erect-stemmed ]ilants jireJerring a 
.strong rich loamy soil. G. acaulis, known as the C^ntianella, forms 
a close carpet of shining leaves, and in summer bears large erect 
tubular deep blue flowers. G. Andrewsii, i ft., has, during summer, 
large deep blue flowers in clusters, the corollas clos^ at the mouth ; 

G. ascleptadea, 18 in., purplish-blue, flowers in July. 

Geranium. — Showy l>order flowers, mostly growing to a height 
of il or 2 ft., having deeply cut leaves, and abundant saucer- 
shaped blossoms of considemblc size. G. ibericumy platvpetalum y 
armenum anrl Endressi are desirable puqfle- and rose-flowered .sorts ; 

G. sanguineuniy a tufted grower, has the flowers a deep rose colour ; 
and the double-flowered white and blue forms of G. pratense and 
(#'. sylvaticum make j^retty summer flowers. Good garden Sf>il. 

Gerhera. — A South African genus of com]x>.sites requiring very 
warm sunny spots and rich gritty soil. G. Jamesoniy with large 
.scarlet margueriic-like flowers, aiul G. viridiflora, with white flowers 
tinged with lilac, are be.st known. Numerous hybrids have been 
raised, varying in colour from creamy white to .salmon, pink, yellow, 
red and orange. 

Geum. — l*retty rosaceous plants. The single and double flowered 
forms of G. Mioense and its varieties grandiflorum and minialum, 
2 ft., with brilliant .scarlet flowers ; G. coccineumy 6 to 12 in., .scarlet, 
.'ind G. monlana, 9 in., yellow, are among the l)e.st .sorts. Good 
garden soil. 

Gillenia trifolieUa. — A pretty rosaceous plant about 2 ft. high. 
Mowers white in graceful panicles ; flourishes in a mixture of .sandy 
peat and loam. 

Gunnera. — Remarkable rhubarb - like plants with huge lol>ed 
leaves, often (> ft. acro.ss. They should l>e grown near >vatcr as tliey 
like much Tnoisture, and a good loamy soil. G. manicata and G. 
scahra are iht* two kinds grown. 

Gynerium.- The Pampas-Grass, a noble s]>ecies, introduced from 
Buenos Aires ; it forms huge tussocks, 4 or 5 ft. high, above which 
towards autumn the bold < lease silvery plumes of the inflorescence. 
It doc‘.s best in sheltered nooks. 

-Interesting caryophyllaceous plants, tliriving in 
dryish situations. G. paniculatdy 2 ft., from Siberia, forms a dense 
semi-globular mass of small w'hite flowers from July onwards till 
autumn, and Ls very ust^fnl for cutting. 

Haber lea rhodopensis. pretty rock plant witli dense tufts of 
leaves and blui.sh-lilac flowers. It likes fibrous peat in fissures of the 
rocks. 

Helenium. — Showy composites of free grow'th in lightish soil. 

H. autumnale, 4 ft., bears a profa.sion of yellow-rayed flower-heads 
in August and September. 

Helianthemum . — Dwarf subshrubby plants well suited for rockw’ork, 
and called Suii-Ro.ses from their blossoms resembling small wild 
roses and their thriving best in sunny spots. Some of the hand- 
somest are H. roseum, mtUahiley cupreum and rhodanthumy with red 


flowers ; H. vulgare Hore-plenoy grandiflorum and stramineumy with 
yellow flowers ; and H, macranthum and papyraceumy iviih tlie 
flowers white. 

Helianthus. — The Sunflower genus, of which there are several 
ornamental kinds. H, muUifloruSy 4 ft., and its double-flowered 
varieties, bear showy golden yellow flower-heads in profusion, and 
are well adapted for shnibbery borders ; H, orgyalis, 8 ft., has droop- 
ing willow-lite leaves. Many other showy species. 

Helickrysum, — Composite plants, with the flower-heads of the 
scarious character known as Everlastings. H. arenariumy (> to 8 in., 
is a pretty species, of dwarf spreading Imbit, with woolly leaves and 
corymbs of golden yellow flowers, about July. 

Helleborus, — Chafing very early blooming dwarf ranunculaceous 
herbs. H. niger or Christmas Rose, the finest variety of which is 
called maximusy has white showy saucer-shaped flowers : H. orien- 
talis, I ft., rose-coloured ; H. airorubens, i ft., purplish-red ; and 
if. colchicusy I ft., deep purple. Deep rich loam. 

Hemerocallis. — The name of the day lilies of which if. /ti/va, 
H. distickay H. fiofuay if. Dumortieri and H. aurantiaca major are the 
i most showy, all with yellow or orange flowers. They flourish in 
I any garden soil. 

Hepalica, — Charming little tufted plants requiring good loamy 
soil, and sometimes included with Anemone, if. triloba, 4 in., has 
three-lobcd leaves, and a profusion of small white, blue, or pink 
single or double flowers, from February onwards ; if. angulosa, 
from Transylvania, 6 to 8 in., is a larger ])lant, with sky-blue flowers. 

Has peris, — H. matronaliSy i to 2 ft., is the old garden Rocket, of 
which some double forms with white and purplish blossoms are 
amongst the choicest of border flowers. They require a rich loamy 
soil, not too dry, and should be divided and transplanted into fresh 
soil annually of every second year, in the early autumn season. 

Hetichera. — H. sanguinea and its varieties are charming and 
brilliant border plants with scarlet flowers in long racemes. Rich 
and well-drained soil. 

Hibiscus. — Showy malvaceous plants. H, Moscheutos, rose 
coloured, and H. palustris, purple, both North American herbs, 
i 3 to 5 ft. high, arc suitable for moist borders or for boggy places 
: near tlic margin of lakes. 

Iheris. — The Candytuft, of which several dwarf spreading sub- 
; shrubby sj^ecies are amongst the best of rock plants, clothing the 
j surface with tufts of green shoots, and flowering in mas.ses during 
I May and June. The best are /. saxatilis, 6 to 10 in. ; 1. sempennrensy 
' 12 to 15 in. ; and /. Pruitii (variously called coriacea, carnosa, 
correae folia), 12 in. 

I Incarvillea. — I. Delavayi is the best species for the open air. 11 
I grows 2 ft. high and has large tubular rosy carmine blossoms. It 
i likes rich sandy loam and sunny spots. 

i Lathyrus. — Handsome climbing herbs, increased by seeds or 

I division. L, grayidifioruSy 3 ft., has large rose-coloured flowoTs with 
i purplish-crimson wings, in Junt? ; L, latifolius, the everlasting pea, 
6 ft., has bright rosy flow^ers in the late .summer and autumn ; the 
vars. albusy wiiite, and superbtiSy deep ro.se, are distinct. Ordinary 
f iircien soil. 

Lavatera. — L. thuriugiaca, 4 ft., is a fine erect-growing malvacL^us 
plant, producing rosy-pink blos.som.s freely, about August and 
September. Good garden soil. 

i Lettcojum. * -Snowflake. 1 Tetty early-blooming bulbs, quite hardy, 

i L. vernnWy 0 in., blooms shortly after the .snowdrop, ami should 
have a light rich soil and slieJtered iX)sition ; L. carpaiicttmy flowers 
al>out a month later; L. pulchellum, il ft., blooms in April and 
May; and L. aestivum, 2 ft., in Mfiy. All have wiiitc pendant 
j flovvers, tipped with greeji. 

i Liatris.— liretty comiX)siles with the flower-heads collected into 
! .spikes. L. frumilay i ft., L. squavrosa, 2 to 3 ft., L. sfricatay 3 to 4 ft., 

I L. py’cnostackyay 3 to 4 ft., all have rosy-purplish flowers. Deep, 

' cool, and moi.st soil. 

I Lilium. — Sc^cLily. 

i Linaria. — Toadflax, li’etty scrophulariads, of which L. alpina, 
j 3 to 6 in., with bluish- violet flowers having a brilliant orange spot, 
i is suitable for rockwork ; L. dalmatica, 4 ft., and L. genistifoliay 3 ft.. 

! both yellow -flow'ered, are good border plants; L. vulgaris, the 
I common British toad-flax, and its regular peloriate form, are very 
■ handsome and free flowering during the summer months. 

JJnum. — Max. L. aipinunt, 6 in., large, dark blue ; L. narbon- 
; nense, i} ft., large, blue; L. perenne, tJ ft., cobalt blue; and L. 

{ arboreum {fiavum), i ft., yellow', are all pn;tty. The last is liable 
to sutler from damp during wdntcr, and some spare plants should be 
i winteretl in a frame. It is really shrubby in clmractei. 

Lithospermum. — L. prosiratum, 3 in., is a trailing evergreen herb, 

. with narrow hairy leaves, and i>aniculate brilliant blue flowers in 
• May and June. Well adapted for rockwork or banks of sandy .soil. 

; Lupinus. — Showy erect - growing plants wdtli papilionac(H>us 

flowers, thriving in good deep garden .soil. L. polyphyllus, 3 ft., 
forms noble tufts of palmate leaves, and long spikes of bhii.sh- 
purple or white flowers in June and July ; L. arboreus is subshrubby, 
and has yellow flowers. 

Lychnis. — Brilliant erect-growling caryophyllaceous plants, thriv- 
ing best in beds of peat earth or of deep sandy loam. L. chalcedonica, 
3 ft., has dense heads of bright scarlet flow'ers, both single and 
double,. in June and July ; L. fulge^is, 1 ft., vermilion ; L. Haageana, 
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1 1 ft., scarlet ; and L. ^randiflora^ i to 2 ft., with clusters of scarlet, 
crimson, pink and white flowers. All large-flowered and showy, 
but require a little protection in winter. 

Lysimachia. — The best known is the Creeping Jenny, L. Num- 
mulariay much used for trailing over rockeries and window boxes, 
with bright yellow flowers. The variety aurea with golden leaves 
is also popular. Other species that grow from 2 to 3 ft. high, and 
arc good border plants, are L, clethroideSy with white spikes of 
flowers ; L. vulgaris^ L, thyrsifloraf L. ciliata, L. vevticillata and 
L. punctata, all yellow. 

Malva, — M. moschata, 2 ft., with a profusion of pale pink or white 
flowers, and musky deeply cut leaves, though a British plant, is 
worth introducing to the flower borders w'heii the soil is light and 
free. 

Meconopsis. — The Welsh poppy, M. canibrica, i to 2 ft. high, 
yellow, and Af, WaUichi, from the Himalayas, 4 to 6 ft. high with 
pale blue flowers, are the best known perennials of the genus. The 
last-named, however^is best raised from seeds every year, and treated 
like the biennial kinds. 

Mertensia. — M. virginica, 1 to 1^ ft., azure blue, show;- flowers in 
drooping panicles in May and June. It does Ixsst in shady peat 
borders. 

Mimulus. — Monkey-flower. Free-blooming, showy scrophulari- 
accous plants, thriving best in moist situations. M. cardinalis, 

2 to 3 ft., has scarlet flowers, with the limb segments reflexed ; M. 
ItUeus and its many garden forms, i to ft., are variou.sly coloured 
and often richly spotted ; and M. cupreus, 8 to 10 in., is bright 
coppery-red. M. moschatus is the Musk-plant, of which the variety 
Harrisoni Is a greatly improved form, with much larger yellow 
flowers. 

Monarda. Handsome labiate plants, flowering towards autumn, 

and ])refcrring a cool soil and partially shaded situation. M. didyma, 

2 ft., .scarlet or white ; M. fistulosa, 3 ft., piiqile ; and Ai. purpurea, 

2 ft., deep purj)le, are good border flowers. 

Muscari. — l*retty dwarf spring-flowering bulbs. M. botryoides 
(Grape Hyacinth), 6 in., blue or white, is the hand.somc.st ; M. 
moschatum (Musk Hyacinth), 10 in., has peculiar livid greenish- 
yellow flow<;rs and a strong musky odour ; M. monstrosum (Feather 
Hyacinth) Ixiars sterile flowers broken up into a feather-like mas:>. 
Good garden soil. 

Myosotidium nohile. — A remarkable plant, to 2 ft. high, with j 
large blue forget-me-not-like flowers. Requires gritty peat .soil and 
cool situations, but must be protected from frost in winter. 

Myosotis. — Forget-me-not. Lovely boraginaceous plants. Af. 
dissiti flora, 6 to 8 in., wiUi large, handsome and abundant sky-blue 
flowers, is the best and earlicrst, flowering from February onw'ards ; 
it docs well in light cool soils, preferring peaty ones, and .should be 
renewed annually from seeds or cuttings. M, rupicola, 2 to 3 in., 
inttm.se blue, is a fine rock plant, preferring shady situations and 
gritty soil ; M. sylvatica, i ft., blue, pink or white, used for spring ] 
bedding, should be sown annually in August. 

Narcissus. — See Nakci.ssus. 

Nepeta. — N. Mussinii, i ft., is a compcactly .spreading greyish- 
leaved labiate, with lavender-blue flowers, and is .sometimes used for 
bedding or for marginal lines in large compound Ix^ds. 

Nierembcrgia. — N. rivularis, 4 in., from La Plata, has slender, 
creeping, rooting stems, bearing stalked ovate leaves, and large 
funnel-shaped white flowers, with a remarkably long slender tube ; 
especially adapted for rockwork, rcciuiring moist sandy loam. 

Nymphaea. — See Water-Lily. 

Oenothera. — The genus of the Evening Ih-imrose, coii.si.sting of 
showy species, all of which grow and blossom freely in rich dee]> 
soils. Oe. missottriensis {macrocarpa) , 6 to 12 in., has .stout trailing 
branches, lance-shaped leaves and large yellow blossoms ; Or. 
taraxacifolia, 6 to 12 in., has a stout crown from wliich the trailing 
branches spring out, and these bear very large wlutc flowers, changing 
to delicate rose ; this perishes in cold soils, and should therefore be 
raised from seed annually. Of erect habit are Oe. speciosa, i to 2 ft., 
with large white flowers; Oe. fruticosa, 2 to 3 ft., with abundant 
yellow flow’ers ; and Oe. serotina, 2 ft., also bright yellow. 

Omphalodes. — Elegant dwarf boraginaceous plants. O. verna, 

4 to 6 in., a creeping, shade-loving plant, has bright blue flowers 
in th;* very early spring ; O. Luciliae, 0 in., has much larger lilac-blue 
flowers, and is an exquisite rock plant for warm, shdtered s|x>ts. 
Light sandy soil. 

Onosma. — O. taurica, 6 to 8 in., is a charming boraginaceous plant 
from the Caucasus, producing hispid leaves and cymo.se heads of 
drooping, tubular, yellow flowers. It is of evergreen habit, and 
retiuires a warm position on the rockwork and well-drained sandy 
.soil : or a duplicate .should be sheltered during winter in a cold, dry 
frame. 

Orniihogalum. -The Star of Bethlehem. O. arabicum can only 
be grown in the warmest parts of the kingdom, and then requires 
protection in winter. Other species, all bulbous, are O. nutans, 
O. pyramidale, O. Pyrenaicum, and the common Star of Bethlehem, 
O. nmbellatum ; all are easily grown, and have white flowers. 

Ostrowskya magnifica. — A magnificent bellflower from Bokhara, 

4 to 5 ft. high, and white flowers tinted and veined v\ith lilac, 3 to 

5 in. across. Requires rich, gritty loam of good depth, as it produces 
tuberous roots i to 2 ft. long. 


Ourisia . — Handsome scrophulariaceous plants, from Cliilc, thriving 
in moist, well-drained peaty soil, and in moderate shade. O. coccinea . 

1 ft., has erect racemes of pendent crimson flowers. 

The Poppy. Very showy plants, often of strong growth, 
and of easy culture in orL-iuary garden soil. P. orientate, 3 ft., has 
crimson -scarlet flowers, 0 in. across, and the variety bracteatum 
closely resembles it, but has leafy bracts just beneath the blossom. 
P. alpinum, 6 in., white with yellow centre ; P. nudicaule, 1 It., 
yellow, scented, and P. pilosum, 1 to 2 ft., deep orange, are orna- 
mental smaller kinds. 

Pentstemon. — ^The popular garden varieties have sprung from P. 
Hartwegii and P. Cobaea. Other distinct kinds are P. campanulatus, 
il ft., pale rose, of bushy habit; P. humilis, g in., bright blue; 
P. spectosus, cyananthus and Jaffrayanus, 2 to 3 ft., all bright blue ; 
P. barbatus, 3 to 4 ft., scarlet, in long terminal panicles ; P. Murray- 
anus, o ft., with scarlet flowers and connate leaves ; and P. Palmer i, 
3 to 4 ft., with large, wide-tubed, rose-coloured flowers, 
j Petasites. — P. fragrans, the Winter Heliotrope, though of weedy 

habit, with ample cordate coltsfoot-Uke leaves, yields in January 
and February its abundant spikes, about i ft. high, of grevish 
flowers scented like heliotrope ; it should have a corner to itseU. 

Phlomis. — Bold and .showy labiates, growing in ordinary soil. 
P. Russeltiana ^unariaefotia), 4 ft., yellow, and P. tuherosa, 3 It.. 
]mrplish-rose, both with downy hoary leaves, come in well in broad 
flower borilcrs. 

Phygelius. — P. capensis from South Africa Is liarcly south of the 
; Tliames and in favoured localities. Flowers tubular scarlet, on 
I branching stems, 2 to 3 ft. liigh. Requires light, rich soil. 

: Phy satis. -P. Atkekengi from Soutli Europe has long been known 
I ill gardens for its bright orange-red globula^ ciilyxes. It has been 
j surpassed by the much larger and liner P. Prancheti from Japan; 

the brilliant calyxes are often 3 in. in dl'iinetcr in autumn. Grows 
I in any garden soil. 

I Physostegia. — Tall, autumn-blooming labiates, of easy growlli in 
: ordinary garden soils. P. imbricata, 5 to 0 ft., has pale puri>le 
I flowers in closely imbricated spikes. 

Phytotacca. — Ornamental strong-growing perennials re({iiiritig 
I much space. P. acinosa, from the Himalayas, 3 to 4 ft., with 
• whitish flowers in erect spikes. P. decandra, the North American 
Poke Weed or Red Ink plant, grows 5 to 10 ft. high, has fleshy 
poisonous roots, erect purple steins and w hite flowers. P. icosaudra, 
from Mexico, 2 to 3 ft., pinky white. 'I'he foliage in all cases Is 
Imndsomc. Ordinary garden soil. 

Platycodon. — P. grandiflorum, 0 to 23 in. high, is a fine Chinese 
perennial with flattish, bt^U-sliaped flowers, 2 to 3 in. acro.ss, and 
Txirple in colour. The variety Mariesi (or pumilum) is dwarf, with 
larger, deeper-coloured flowers. Requires rich sandy loam. 

Podophytlum. Ornamental herbs wdth large lobed leaves. P. 
Efnodi ,0 to 12 in. high, from the Himalayas, has large while or jiale- 
rose flowers, and in autumn bright red, hen’s-egg-like fruits. P. 
peltatum, the North American mandrake, has large umbrella-like 
leaves and wliite flowers ; P. pteianthum, from China, puriflc. 'I'hcy 
all require moist, peaty .soil in warm, sheltered nooks. 

Potemonium. — Pretty border flowers. P. cocrutcum (Jacob’s 
T.a.ddcr), 2 ft., has elegant pinnate leaves, ami long panicles of blue 
rotate flowers. The variety called variegatum h^ very elegantly 
marked leaves, and is sometimes used as a margin or otherwise in 
bedding arrangements. Good garden soil. 

Po/ygonofwm.- Elegant liliaceous plants, with rhizomatoiis stems. 
P. multiftorum (Solomon's Seal), 2 to 3 ft., with arching .stems, and 
drooping white flowers from the leaf axils, is a handsome border 
plant, doing e.speciaily well in partial shade amongst shrubs, and 
also well adapted for jxd culture for early forcing. Good garden 
soil. 

Potygonum. — A large family, vaMying much in character, often 
weedy, but of easy culture in ordinary .soil. P. varciniifuliutn , (• to 
10 in., is a pretty prostrate subshrubby .specie-s, witli liandsome 
rose-pink flowers, suitable for rockwork, and jirefers boggy soil ; 
P. afimi {lirununis), 1 ft., deep rose, is a .showy border plant, flowering 
in the late summer ; P. cuspidatum, 8 to 10 ft., is a grand object for 
planting where a screen is desired, as it .suckers abundantly, and its 
tall spotted stems and liandsome cordate leaves have quite a nc»ble 
appearance. Other fine speiues are P. baldschuanium, a climber, 
P. sphaerostachyum, P. lanigerum, P. polystackyum and P. sachali- 
nense, all bold and handsome. 

Potentitta. — The double varieties are fine garden plants obluiiied 
from P. argyrophylla atroMinguinea and P. nepatensis. 'I he e.olours 
include golden -yellow, red, orange- yellow, criiuson, maroon and 
intermediate shades. They jill flourish in rich stindy soil. 

PrimM/a.-— Beautiful and ])upular .spring flowers, of wJiich many 
forms are liighly esteemed in most gardens. P. vutgaris, 6 in., 
affords numerous handsome single- and double- flowered varieties, 
with various - coloured flowers for the spring flower - beds and 
borders. Ekisides this, P. Sieholdii {coriusoidc.^ amoena), i ft., 
originally dee,]) rose with white eye, but now including many varieties 
of colour, such as wliite, pink, lilac and purjile ; P. japonica, i to 

2 ft., crimson-rose ; P denticulata, i ft., bright bluish-lilac, with 
its allies P. erosa and P. purpurea, all best grown in a cold frame ; 
P. viscosa, ft in., purple, and its white variety nivatis, wdth P. pede- 
montana and P. spectabilis, 0 in., both purple ; and tlie charming 
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little Indian P. rosea^ 3 to 6 in., bright cherry -rose colour, are but a 
few of the many beau&ul kinds in cultivation. 

Pulmonaria. — Handsome dwarf, boraginaceous plants, requiring 
good deep garden soil. P. officinalis, x ft., has prettily mottled leaves 
and blue flowers ; P. sibirica is similar in character, but has broader 
leaves more distinctly mottled with white. 

Pyrethrum, — Composite phints of various character, but of easy 
culture. P. Parthenium eximium, 2 ft., is a handsome double white 
form of ornamental character for the mixed border ; P . uliginosum, 

5 to 6ft., has line large, white, radiate flowers in October; P. 
Tchihatchewii, a close-growing, dense evergreen, creeping species, 
with long-stalked, white flower-heads, is adapted for covering slopes 
in lieu of turf, and for rockwork. 

Ramondia. — R. pyrenaica, 3 to 6 in., is a pretty dwarf plant, 
requiring a warm position on the rockwork and a moist, peaty soil 
more or less gritty ; it has rosettes of ovate spreading root-leaves, 
and large purple, yellow-ccntrcd, rotate flowers, solitary, or two to 
three togewer, on naked stalks. 

Ranunculus. — The florists’ ranunculus is a cultivated form of 

R. asiaticus (see Ranunculus). R. amplexicaulis, i ft., white ; 
R. aconitifolius, 1 to 2 ft., white, with its double variety R. aconiti- 
folius flore-phno (Fair Maids of France) ; and R. acris flore-pleno 
(Bachelor's Buttons), 2 ft., golden yellow, arc pretty. Of dwarfer 
interesting plants there are R. alpestris, 4 in., white ; R. gramineus, 

6 to 10 in., yellow ; R. parnassifolius, 6 in., white ; and R. ruiae- 
folius, 4 to 6 in., white with orange centre. 

Rodgersia. — Handsome herbs of the saxifrage family. R. podo- 
phvlla with large bronzy-green leaves cut into 5 large lobes, and 
tall branching spikes 3 to 4 ft. high -the whole plant resembling one 
of the large meadow sweets. R. aesculifolia, yellowish-white ; R. 
Henrici, deep purple ; R. pinnaia, fleshy pink ; and R. sambucifolia, 
white, are recently introduced species from China. They reqture 
rich sandy peat and warm sheltered spots. 

Romneya. — R. Coulteri, a line Californian plant, with large white 
flowers on shoots often as liigh as 7 ft. ; R. trichocalyx is similar. 
Both require very warm, sunny s]x>ts and rich, sandy soil, and 
should not be disturbed often. 

Rudbeckia. — Bold-habited com|)osite plants, well suited for 
shrubbery borders, and thriving in light loamy soil. The flower- 
heads have a dark-coloured elevated disk. R. Drummondii, 2 to 
3 ft., with the ray-florets reflexed, yellow at the tip and purplish- 
brown towards the base : H. fulgida, 2 ft., golden -yellow with dark 
chocolate disk, the flower- heads 2 to 3 in. across ; an <1 R. spedosa, 

2 to 3 ft., orange-yellow with blackish-purple disk, the flower-heads 

3 to 4 in. across, are showy plants. 

Sagittavia . — Graceful water or marsh plants with hastate leaves, 
and tuberous, running and librous roots. .S. japonic a plena ; S. 
lancijoUa, S. macrophylla and .S', sagitti folia, are among the best 
kinds, all witli white flowers. 

Salvia. -The Sage, a large genus of labiates, often very handsome, 
but sometimes too tender for English winters. .S. Sclarea, 5 fo 6 ft., 
is a very striking plant little more than a biennial, with branched 
panicle.s of bluish flowers issuing from rosy-coloured bracts ; 5 . 
patens, 2 ft., which is intense azure, has tuberous roots, and may be 
taken up, stored away and replanted in spring like a dahlia. 5 . 
pratfiiisis, 2 ft., blue, a showy native sm^cies, is quite hardy ; the 
variety tupinoides ha.s the centre of the lower lip white. 

Saxifraga. —\ very large genus of rock and lx>rder plants of ea.sy 
culture. The Megasea group, to which .S. ligulata, S. cordifolia and 
.S. crassifolia Ixrlong, are early-flowering kinds of great beauty, 
with fleshy leaves and large cymose clusters of flowers of various 
shades of rose, red and purple. Another very distinct group witli 
silvery foliage — the criistaceous group — contains some of our 
choicest Alpines. Of these .S. caesia, S. calyciftora, S. Cotyledon are 
among the l>est known. Some of the species look more like lichens 
than flowering plants. The green moss-like saxifrages are also a 
very distinct group, with dense tufted leaves which appear greener 
in winter than in summer. The flowers are borne on erect branching 
stems and are chiefly white in colour, Saxifraga umhrosa (London 
Pride) and 5 . Gcum belong to still another group, and are valuable 
alike on border and rockery. 5 ^. peltata is unique owing to its large 
^Itate leaves, often i ft. to 18 in. acro.ss with stalks i to 2 ft. long. 
Flowers in April, white or pinkisli. Lilces plenty of water and a 
moist peaty soil or marshy place. S. sarmentosa, the well-known 
“ mother of thousands,*’ is often grown as a pot plant in cottagers’ 
windows. 

Scilla . — Beautiful dwarf bulbous plants, thriving in well-worked 
sandy loam, or sandy peat. 5 . bi folia, 3 in., and 5 . sibirica, 4 in., 
lx>th intense blue, are among the most charming of early spring 
flowers ; 5 . patula, 6 to 8 in., and .S', campanutata, i ft., with 
tubular, greyish-blue flowers, freely produced, are flne border plants, 
as LS the later-blooming .s. peruviana, 6 to 8 in., dark blue or white. 

Sedum. — Pretty succulent plants of easy growth, and mostly 
suitable for rockwork. They are numerous, varied in the colour of 
both leaves and foUage, and mostly of compact tufted growth. 
5. spectabile, i to li ft., pink, in great cymose heads, is a flne plant 
for the borders, and worthy also of pot-culture for greenhouse 
decoration. Mention may also be made of the common S. acre 
(Stonecrop), 3 in., yellow', and its variety with yellow-tipped leaves. 

Sempemvum. — House -Leek. Neat - growing, succulent plants. 


forming rosettes of fleshy leaves close to the ground, and rapidly 
increasing by runner-like offsets ; they arc w'ell adapted for rock- 
work, and do best in sandy soil. The flowers are stellate cymose, 
on stems rising from tlie heart of the leafy rosettes. S. arachnoideum, 
purplish, 5 . arenarium, yellow, 5 . globiferum and S. Laggeri, rose, 
grow when in flower 3 to 6 in. high ; S. calcareum, rose colour, and 
5 . Boutignianum, pale rose, both have glaucous leaves tipped with 
puxple ; S, Heuffelii, yellow, with deep chocolate leaves, and 5 . 
\Vutfeni, sulphur-yellow, are from 8 to 12 in. high. 

Senecio. — A large genus with comparatively few good garden 
plants. Large and coarse-growing kinds hke 5 . Doria, S. macro- 
phyllus and 5 . sarracenicus are good for rough places ; all yellow- 
flowered. .S', pulcher is a charming plant, 2 to 3 ft. high, with rosy- 
purple flower-heads, having a bright orange centre. It likes a warm 
comer and moist soil. 5 . clivorum, from China, has large roundish 
leaves and orange-yellow flow'ers. It flourishes near water and in 
damp places. 

Shortia.—S. galacifolia, a beautiful tufted plant 2 to 3 in. high, 
with roundish crenatc leaves, on long stalks, and white funnel- 
shaped flowers in March and April. 5 . uniflora from Japan is closely 
related. The leaves of both assume rich purple-red tints in autumn. 
Warm sunny situations and rich sandy loam and peat are required. 

Silene. — ITetty caryophyllaceous plants, preferring sandy loam, 
and well adapted for rockwork. S. alpestris, 6 in., white, and 5 . 
quadridentata, 4 in., white, are beautiful tufted plants for rockwork 
or the front parts of borders ; .S', maritima flore-pleno, 6 in., white, 
S. Elizabeihae, 4 in., bright rose, and 5 . Schafta, 0 in., purphsh-rose, 
are also good kinds. 

^isyrinchium. — Pretty dwarf iridaccous plants, thriving in peaty 
soil. S. grandifiorum, 10 in., deep purple or white, blooms about 
April, and is a fine plant for pot-culture in cold frames. 

Sparaxis.-^ Graceful bulbous plants from South Africa. S. grandi- 
flora, with deep violct-pumle, and 5 . tricolor, with rich orange-red, 
flowers arc best known. S. pulcherrima, a lovely species, 3 to 0 ft. 
high, with drooping blood-red blossoms, is now referred to Sie genus 
Dierama. A warm, light, but rich soil in sheltered .spots required. 

Spiraea. — Vigorous growing plants of great beauty, preferring 
good, deep, rather moi.st soil ; the flowers small but very abundant, 
in large corymbose or spicate paniclc.s. .S. Aruncus, 4 ft., white ; 

S. astilbioides, 2 ft., white ; .S'. Filipendula, ft., and 5 . Ulmaria, 
3 ft., both white ; S. palmata, 2 ft., rosy-crimson ; and 5 . venusta, 
3 ft., carmine rose, are some of the best. 

Siatice. — Pretty plants with broad, radical leaves, and a much- 
branched inflorescence of numerous small flowers. .S', latifolia, 2 ft., 
greyish-blue; S. iatarica, 1 ft., lavender-pink; 5 . speciosa, ij R., 
rose colour ; and S. eximia, i|| ft., rosy-lilac — are good border plants. 

S. helUdifolia, 9 in., lavender ; .S', emarginata, 6 in., jmrjuc ; .S'. 
globulariaefolia, 9 in., white ; and S. nana, 4 in. — arc good sorts for 
the rockery. 

Stenactis. — 5 . speciosa, r to 2 ft., is a showy composite, of easy 
culture in good garden soil : it produces large corymbs of flower- 
heads, with numerous narrow blue ray-florets surrounding the 
yellow disk. Now more generally known as Eri^cron. 

SHpa. — 5 . pennata (Feather (irass), ij ft., is a very graceful - 
habited grass, with .stiff slender erect leave.s, and long feathery 
awns to the seeds. 

Siokesia. — 5 . cyanea, 2 ft., is a grand, autumn-flowering, composite 
plant, with blue flower-heads, 4 in. across. Sanrly loam and warm 
situation. 

Symphytum.— Rather coarse-growing but showy 1 x)raginaceous 
plants, succeeding in ordinary soil. S. caucasicum, 2 ft., with blue 
flowers changing to red, is one of the finer kinds for early summer 
blooming. 

Thalictrum. — Free-growing but rather weedy ranunculaccous 
plants, in many cases having elegantly cut foliage. T. aquilegi folium, 
2 ft., purplish from the coiis]>icuous stamens, the leaves glaucous, 
is a good border plant ; and T. minus has foliage somewhat re- 
sembling that of the Maidenhair fern. Ordinary garden soil. 

Tiarella . — T. cordifolia, the foam flower, is very ornamental in 
border or rockery. Leaves heart-shaped lobed and toothed ; 
flowers white starry ; ordinary garden .soil. 

Tigridia. — Lovely bulbous pkints called tiger flowers, useful in 
the warmest parts of the kingdom for the border in rich but gritly 
soil. T. Pavonia, the peacock tiger flower, from Mexico, grows i 
to 2 ft. high, with plaited sword-like leaves, and large flowers about 
(> in. across, having zones of violet and yellow blotched with purple 
and tipped with scarlet. There are many varieties, all charming. 

Trilhum. — T. grandifiorum, the wood-lily of North America, is 
the finest. It has large wiiite flowers and grows freely in peaty .soil 
in shady borders. There are several other species, some with 
purplish flowers. 

Tritowta.— A genus of South African plants with flbrous-coated 
corms or solid bulbs, often known as montbretas. T. crocata, 2 ft., 
orange-yellow, T. crocosmiaeflora, 2 to 2I ft., orange-scarlet, and 

T. Pottsi, 3 to 4 ft., bright yellow, are the best-known varieties, of 
which there are many subsidiary ones, some being very large and 
free in flowering. A rich, gritty soil, and warm , sunny situations are 
best for these plants. 

Triteleia. — Charming spring- flowering bulbs, thriving in any good 
sandy soil. T. Murrayana, 8 in., lavender-blue, and T. uniflora. 
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6 in., white, are both pretty plants of the easiest culture, either for 
borders or rockeries. 

rri/oma.— Splendid stoutish'growine plants of noble aspect, 
familiarly known as the Poker plant, from their erect, rigid spikes 
of flame-coloured flowers ; sometimes called Kniphofia. T. Uvaria^ 
3 to 4 ft., bright orange-red, passing to yellow in the lower flowers, 
is a fine autumnal decorative plant. They should be protected 
from frosts by a covering of ashes over the crown during winter. 

TroUius. — Showy ranunculaceous plants, of free growth, flowering 
about May and June. T. euvopaeus^ i8 in., lemon globular ; T. 
asioHcus, 2 ft., deep yellow ; and T. napellifolius, 2 to 2^ ft., 
golden yellow, are all fine showy kinds. Rich and rather moist 
soil. 

Tulipa. — ^Splendid dwarfish bulbs, thriving in deep, sandy, well- 
enrich^ garden soil, and increased by ofl.scte. They bloom during 
tlie spring and early summer months. T. Gesneriana, the parent 
of the florists* tulij|j)i^ i2 to i8 in., crimson and other colours ; 
T, Eichleri, i ft., enmson with dark spot ; T. Greigi, i ft., orange 
with dark spot edged with yellow, and having dark spotted leaves ; 
T. oculus solis, I ft., scarlet with black centre ; and T. sylvestris, 
12 to 1 8 in., bright yellow, are showy kinds. 

Veratrum. — Distinct liliaceous plants with bold ornamental leaves 
regularly folded and plaited, v. album, 3 to 5 ft., has whitish 
blossoms in dense panicles, 1 to 2 ft. long. V. nigrum, 2 to 3 ft., has 
blackish-purple flowers, also V. Maacki, 2 ft. Rich sandy loam and 
peat. 

Verbascum. — Showy border flowers of erect spire-like habit, of 
the easiest culture. V. Chaixii, 4 to 5 ft., yellow, in large pyramidal 
panicles ; V. phoeniceum^ 3 ft., rich purple or white ; and V, for- 
mosum, 6 ft., golden yellow in dense panicles, are desirable species. 

Veronica. — The Speedwell family, containing many ornamental 
members ; all the hardy species are of the easiest cultivation in 
ordinary garden soil. The rotate flowers are in close, erect spikes, 
sometimes branched. V. crassi folia, 2 ft., dark blue ; V. incarnata, 
ij ft., flesh-colour; V. corymbosa, ij ft., pale blue in corymbosely- 
arranged racemes; V. genttanoideii,‘^2 ft., grey with blue streaks; 
V. spicata, blue, and its charming white variety alba ; and V. 
virginica, 5 ft., white, are distinct. 

Vinca. — Periwinkle. Pretty rock plants, growing freely in ordinary 
soil. V. herbacea, of creeping habit, with purplish-blue flowers ; 
V. minor, of trailing habit, blue ; and V. major, r to 2 ft. high, also 
trailing, are suitable for the rock garden. The last two arc ever- 
green, and afford varieties which differ in the colour of their flowers, 
while some are single and others double. 

Viola. — Violet. Charming dwarf plants, mostly evergreen and of 
tufted habit, requiring well-worked rich sandy soil. V. calcarata, 
(> in., light blue ; V. cornuta, 6 to 8 in., blue ; V. lutea, 4 in., yellow ; 
V. altaica, 6 in., yellow or violet with yellow eye ; I', palmaensis, 
() to 8 in., lavender-blue ; V. pedata, 6 in., pale blue ; and V. odoraia, 
the Sweet Violet, in its many single and double flowered varieties, 
are all desirable. 

Yucca. — Noble subarborescent liliaceous plants, which should be 
grown in every garden. They do well in light, well-drained soils, 
and have a close family resemblance, the inflorescence being a 
panicle of white, drooping, tulip-shaped flowers, and the foliage 
rosulate, sword-shaped and spear-pointed. Of the more shrubby- 
habited sorts Y. gloriosa, recur vifolia and Treculeana are good and 
distinct ; and of the dwarffjr and more herbaceous sorts Y. fila- 
mentosa, flaccida and angusti folia arc distinct and interesting kinds, 
tlii? first two flowering annually. 

The taste for cultivation of the class of plants, of w'hicli the fore- 
going list embraces some of the more prominent members, is on the 
increase, and gardens will benefit by its extension. 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs. — Much of the beauty of the pleasure 
garden depends upon the proper selection and disposition of oma- 
mimtal trees and shrubs. We can only afford .space here for lists of 
.some of the better and more useful and ornamental trees and shrubs, 
old and new. 


The following list, which is not exhaustive, furnishes material 
from which a .selection may be made to suit various soils and situa- 
tions. The shrubs marked • are climbers. 

Hardy Deciduous Trees. 


Acer — ^Maplc. 

Ae.scnlus — Horse-Chestnut. 
Ailantns — Tree of Heaven. 
Alnu.s — Alder. 
Amygdalus— Almond. 
Betula— Birch. 

Carpinus — Hornbeam. 
Carya — Hickory. 

Castanea — Sweet Chestnut. 
Catalpa. 

Celtis — Nettle Tree. 

Cercis — Judas Tree. 
Cotoneaster (.some species). 
Crataegus — Thom. 

1 > avidia. 

Diospyros. 

Fagus — Beech. 


Fraxinus — Ash. 

Ginkgo — Maidenhair Tree. 
Gleditschia — Honey Locust. 
Gymnocladus — Kentucky Coffee 
Tree. 

Juglans —Walnut, 
kolreuteria. 

Laburnum . 

T-arix — Larch. 

Liriodendron -T 1 dip- tree. 
Magnolia. 

Morns -Mulberry . 

Negundo — Box-Elder. 

Ostrya —Hop Hornbeam. 
Paulownia. 

Iflanera. 


Platanus — ^Plane. 

Populus — ^Poplar. 

Prunus (Plums, Cherries, Ac.). 
Ptelea — ^Hop Tree. 

Pyrus — ^Pear, &c. 

Quercus — Oak. 

Rhus — Sumach. 

Robinia — Locust Tree. 


Salix — ^Willow. 

Sophora. 

Taxodium — Deciduous Cypress. 
Tilia — Lime. 

Ulmus — Elm, 

Virgilia. 

Xanthoceras. 


Hardy Evergreen Trees. 


Abies — Silver Fir. 

Araucaria — ChiU Pine. 
Arbutus — Strawberry Tree. 
Biota — Arbor Vitae. 

Buxus — Box. 

Cedrus — Cedar. 
Cephalotaxus. 

Cryptomeria — Japan Cedar. 
Cupressus — Cypress. 

Ilex— HoUy. 

J nniperus — J uniper. 

Laurus — Bay Laurel. 


Libocednis. 

Magnolia grandiflora. 

Picea — Spruce Fir. 

Pinus — l*ine. 

Quercus Ilex — Holm-Oak. 
Retinospora. 

Sciadopitys — Umbrella Pine. 
Sequoia (Wellingtonia). 
Taxus — Yew. 

Thuiopsis. 

Thuya — Arbor Vitae. 

Tsuga. 


Hardy Deciduous Shrubs. 


Abelia. 

Acer — Maple. 

Amelanchier. 

Ampelopsis.* 

AmygdmopsLs. 

Araiia. 

Aristolochia.* 

Berberis — Berberry . 

Bignonia • — Trumpet Flower. 
Buddleia. 

Calophaca. 

Calycanthus — Carolina Allspice. 
Caragana. 

Chimonanthus. 

Clematis.* 

Colutea — Bladder Senna. 

Comus — Dogwood . 

Cotoneaster (some species) . 
Crataegus — Thom . 

Cydonia — Japan Quince. 
Cytisus — Broom, ac. 

Daphne. 

Deutzia. 

Kdwardsia. 

Euonymus europaeus — Spindle 
Tree. 

Forsythia. 

Fremontia. 


Genista. 

Halcsia — Snowdrop Tree. 
Hamamelis — Wych Hazel. 
Hibiscus — Althaea frutex, &c. 
Hippophac — ^Sea Buckthorn. 
Hypencum — St John's Wort. 
J asminum * — J asmine. 

Kcrria. 

Lonicera* — Honeysuckle. 
Lycium.* 

Magnolia. 

Menispermum * — M oonseed . 
Periploca.* 

Philadelphus— Mock Orange. 
Rhus — Wig Tree, &c, 

Ribes — Flowering Currant. 
Robinia — Rose Acacia, &c. 
Rosa — Rose. 

Rubus • — Bramble. 

Spartium — Spanish Broom. 
Spiraea. 

Siaphylaea — Bladder-Nut. 
Symphoricarpus — Snowberry. 
Syringa — Lilac. 

Tamarix — T amarisk. 
Viburnum — Guelder Rose, See. 
Vitis* -Vine. 

Weigela. 


Hardy Evergreen Shrubs. 


Akebia.* 

Arbutus. 

Aucuba — Japan Laurel. 
Azara. 

Bara busa — Bamboo. 
Berberidopsis.* 

Berberis — Berberry. 

Buddleia. 

Bupleurum. 

Buxu.s — Box. 

Ceanothus. 

Cerasns — Cherry-Laurel, Ac. 
Cistu.s — Sun- Rose. 
Cotoneaster. 

Crataegus Pyracantha — Fire 
Thom. 

Daphne. 

Desfontainea. 

Elaeagnus — Oleaster. 

Erica — Heath. 

Escallonia. 

Euonymus. 

Fabiana. 

Fatsia (Araiia). 

Garrya. 


Grlsclinia. 

Hedera* — Ivy. 

Hypericum — St John's Wort. 
Ilex Holly 
Jasininum* -Jasmine. 
Kadsura.* 

Lardizabala.* 

Laurus — ^Sweed Bay. 
Ligustrum — Privet . 

Lonicera * — Honeysuckle. 
Osmanthus. 

Pernettya. 

Phillyrea. 

Photinia. 

Rhamnu.s Alaterniis. 
Rhododendron — Rose-Bay . 
Ro.sa* — Ro.se. 

Ruscus. 

Skimmia. 

Smilax.* 

Stauntonia.* 

Ulex— Furze. 

Viburnum — Laurustinu.s. 
Vinca — Periwinkle. 

Yucca — -Adam’s Needle. 


Bedding Plants. — This term is chiefly applied to those .summer- 
flowering plants, such as ivy-leaved and zonal pelargoniums, petunias, 
dwarf lobelias, verbenas, Ac., which are employ td in ma-s.ses lor 
filling the beds of a geometrical parterre. Of late years, however, 
more attention has been bestowed on arrangements ol nnlliant 
flowering plants with those of fine foliage, aud the massmg also of 
hardy early-blcKiming plants in parterre fashion ha.s been very greatly 
extended. Bedding plants thrive be.st in a light loam, liberally 
manured with thoroughly rotten dung from an old holbccl or 
thoroughly decomposed cow droppings and leaf-mould. 
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Spring Bedding. -^Tor this description of bedding, hardy plants 
only must lx; ustid ; but even then the choice is tolerably e^ensive. 
For example, there are the Alyssums, of which A. saxaHle and A. 
gemonensc are in cnltivation ; Antennaria iomentosa\ the double 
white Arabis albida\ Ant)iietias, of which the best sorts are A. 
Campbelliae and A . grandiflora ; the double Beilis pevennis or Daisy ; 
the Wallflowers, including Cheirautkus Cheiri (tlie Common Wml- 
flowcrj, C. alpina and C. Marshallii ; Hepaticas, the principal of 
which arc the varieties of //. triloba^ and the blue H. angulosa ; 
Jberis or Candytuft; Lithospermum fruHcosum\ Myosotis or Forget- 
me-not, including M, alpcsiris, M. dissitiflora, M. azorica and M. 
sylvestris] Pliloxes, like P. suhiitata^ with its varieties seta^ea, 
Nelsonif nivalin ; the single-flowenvd varieties of the Primrose, 
Primula vulgaris ; the Polyanthuses ; Pyreihrum Parthenium 
aureum, called Golden Feather ; Semperuivum calcar mm ; the pink- 
flowered Silene pendula-, self-coloured varitities of the Pansy, V. 
tricolor, and of V. ItUea and F. cornuta, as well as some recent hybnds. 
Besid ; these there are the various spring-flowering bulbs, such as 
the varieties of Hyacinthus, Tulipa, Narcissus, Fritillaria, Muscari 
or Grape Hyacinth, Crocus, Scilla, Chioaodoxa and Galanthus or 
Snowdrop. 

Sumtner Bedding. — There is great variety amongst the plants 
which arc used for bedding -out in the garden during the summer 
months, but wc can note only some of the most important of them. 
Amongst them are the Ageratii-ns, the old tall-growing sorts of 
whicli have been superseded by dwarfor blue aiid white flowered 
varieties; Alteniantheras, the principal of which are A. amoena, 
amoena spectafjilis, magnifica, paronychioides major aurea and 
amabilis i Alyssum mavitimum variegalum', some of the dwarf 
varieties of Antirrhinum majus ; A rundo Donax variegata ; Begonias ; 
(.'alccxjlarias ; Cannas ; Cenlaurea ragusina ; Clematises, of which 
the hybrids of the Jackmanni type are best ; Dahlia variabilis, 
and the single - flowered forms of D. coccinea] Echeverias, of 
which E. sccunda and E. metallic a arc much employcnl ; Gazanias ; 
Heliotropes; iresines; Lantanas ; Lobelias ; Mesemhryanthemum 
cordifolium variegatum ; Pelargoniurns, of which the various classes 
of zonal or bedding varieties are una]iproachable for ciiect and general 
utility; Petunias; Phloxes; Polemonium coeruleum variegatum', 
Pyrethrum Parthenium aureum, the well-known Golden Feather, 
especially useful as an edging to define the outline of beds upon 
grass ; 'i'ropaeolums, especially some of tlic varieties of T. Lob- 
bianttm: and Verbenas, the offspring of Tweedieana, chamaedrilolia 
and others. Few bulbs come into the summer flower gardens, but 
amongst those which should always be well represented are the 
tdadiolus, the Liliuui, the Tigridia and the MontbiH^tia. 

Subtropical -Foliage and the less common flowering 

]dants may ho used either in masses of one kind, or in groups ar- 
ranged for contrast, or as the centres of. groups of less imposing or 
of dwarfer-flowering subjects ; or they may be planted as single 
specimens in appropriate open spaces, in recesses, or as distant 
.striking objects terminating a vista. 

Carpet Bedding consists in covering tlie surface of a bed, or a 
s(‘ries of beds forming a design, with close, low-growing plants, in 
which certain figures are brought out by means of plants of a different 
habit or having different coloured leaves. Sometimes, in addition 
to riie carpet or ground colour, individual plants of larger size and 
liand.some appearance are dotted symmetrically over the beds, an 
iirrangement which is very telling. Some of tlie best plants for 
cai'peting the surface of the beds are : A ntennaria tomentosa and 
f.eucophytum Browni, white ; Sedum acre, dasyphyllum, corsicum 
and glaucum, grey ; and Sedum Lydium, Mentha Pulegium gibr al- 
tar ica, .Vagina sttbulaia and Herniaria glabra, green. The Alternan- 
theras, Amara.nthu.scs, Ircsincs aufl Coleus V cr.schaffclti furnish high 
an.d warm colours ; while Pyrethrum Parthenium aureum yields 
gnxsnish - yellow ; Thymus citriodorus aureus, yellowish; Mesem- 
brvanthemum cordifolium variegatum, creamy yellow ; Centaureas 
and others, white ; Lobelia Erinus, blue ; and the succulent Echc- 
vt?rias and Sempervivums, glaucous rosettes, which la.st add much 
to the general effect. In connexion with the various designs such 
fine plants as .{gave americana, Dracaena indivisa are often used as 
centre -])ieccs. 

Greenhousk Ih-ANTs. — These are plants requiring tlie shelter of 
a glass house, provided with a moderate degree of heat, of which 
-is'’ Fahr. may be taken ns the minimum in winter. The house 
should be operied^for ventilation in all mild weather in winter, and 
daily throughout the rest of the year. The following is a select list 
of genera of miscellaneous decorative plants (orchids, palms and 
ierns excluded ; climbers are denoted by ♦ ; bulbous and tuberous 
plants by t) ■ 

Abutilon 
Acacia 
Agapanthus 
Agathaea 
Agave 
Alonsoa 
Aloysia 
Amaryllis f 
Ardisia 
Asparagus 


Aspidistra 

Asystasia (Mackaya) 

Azalea 

Baucra 

Begoniat 

Blandfordia 

Bomarca* 

Boronia 

Bougainvillea* 

Bouvardia 


Bnigmansia 

Calceolaria 

Camellia 

Campanula 

Canna 

Celosia 

Cestrum* 

Chorizema * 

Chrysanthemum 

Cineraria 


Clianthus 

Ficus 

Nerinet 

Clivia 

Fuchsia 

Nerium 

Cobaea* 

Grevillea 

Pelargonium 

Coleus 

Haemanthusf 

Petunia 

Coprosma 

Heliotropium 

Pimelia 

Cordyline 

Hibiscus 

Plumbago* 

Correa 

Hoya* 

Polianthest 

Cuphea 

Hydrangea 

Primula 

Cyclamen f 

Impatiehs 

Rhododendron 

Cyperus 

Jasminum * 

Richardia (Calla) f 

Cytisus 

Justicia 

Salvia 

Darwinia (Genetyllis) 

Kalosanthes 

Sarracenia 

Diosma 

Lachenaliaf 

Solanum 

Dracaena 

Lantana 

Sparmannia 

Eccremocarpus * 

Lapageria* 

Statice 

Epacris 

Lilium t 

Strelitzia 

Epiphyllum 

Lophospermum • 

Streptocarpus 

Erica 

Mandevillea* 

Swainsonia 

Eriostemon 

Manettia* 

Tacsonia* 

Erythrina 

Mutisia * 

Tecoma 

Eucalyptus 

Myrsiphyllum * 

Tradescantia 

Eupatonum 

Eurya 

Maurandya* 

Vallota t 


Stove Plants. — For the successful culture of stove plants two 
bouses at least, wherein different temperatures can be maintained, 
.should be devoted to their growth. The minimum temperature 
during winter should range at night from about 55‘-' in the cooler 
to 65° in the warmer hou.se, and from 65® to 75® by day, allowing a 
few degrees further rise by sun heat. In summer tire temperature 
may range 10® higher by artificial heat, night and day, and w ill 
often by sun heat run up to 90" or even 95®, beyond which it should 
be kept down by ventilation and frequent syringing and damping 
down of the pathways. During the growing period the atmo.sphere 
must be kept moist by damping the walls and pathways, and by 
syringing the plants according to their needs ; when growth is 
completed less moisture will be necessary. Watering, v'hich, except 
during the resting period, sliould generally be copious, is best done 
in the forenoon ; while syringing should be done early in the morning 
before the sun becomes too powerful, and late in {he afternoon to 
admit of the foliage drying moderately before night. The following 
is a select list of genera of stove plants (Cliinlxirs are denoted by *, 
bulbous and tuberous plants by f ) : 


Acalypha 

Achimeiiest 

Aeschynaiitliu.s 

Allamanda* 

Alocasiaf 

Amaryllis f 

Anthurium 

Aphelandra 

Aralia 

Ardisia 

Arisaema f 

Aristolochia * 

Ataccia 

Begonia 

Bertolonia 

Bignonia * 

Bromeliads 

Cactus 

Caladiumj 

("alatlica 

C.entro(x>gon 

Ciasus* 

Clcrodendron * 
Crinumt 

Codiaeiim (Croton) 


Cyanophylliim 

Musa 

(Miconia) 

Nelumbiumf 

Cycas 

Nepenthes 

Dieffenbachia 

Nymphaeat 

Dipladenia * 

Oxera ♦ 

Dracaena 

Pancratium f 

Eranthemum 

Pandanus 

Eucharist 

Passiflora * 

Euphorbia 

Pavetta 

Ficus 

Petraea* 

Franci.scea 

Pleroma* 

Gardenia 

Poinsettia 

Gesnera 

Kondeletia 

Gloriosa* 

Sanchezia 

Gloxinia! 

Schiibertia* 

Heliconiat 

Scutellarki 

Hoffmannia 

Stephanoti.s 

Ipomaca * 

Tafemaen jontaiia 

Ixora 

Terminalia 

Jacobin ia 

Thunbergia 

Jasminum* 

Torenia 

Luculia 

Th5rrsacanthus 

Maranta 

Tydaea 

Medinilla 

Vinca 

Meyeiiia 



Orchids. — For the succes.sful cnltivation of a mixed collection 
of tropical orchids, it is necessary that two or three houses, in which 
different temperatures can be maintained, should be provitlocl. 
The greater number of them are epiphytes or plants that grow on 
others without absorbing nourishment from them, and heat and 
moisture afford all or nearly all the nourishment they require. At 
one time it was thought the plants Ihem.selves were better for being 
associated with such objects as ferns and palms, but they are best 
grown by themselves. 

The East Indian orchid house takes in those .species which are 
found in the warm parts of the eastern hemisphere, as well as those 
from the hottest parts of the western, and its temperature should 
range from about 70® to 80® during the summer or growing season 
and from 65® to 70® during winter. The Mexican or Brazilian orchid 
house accommodates the plants from the warm parts of South 
America, and its temperature should range from aTOut 65® to 75® 
during summer and from 60® to 65® in winter. A structure called 
the cool orchid hou.se is set apart for the accommodation of the many 
lovely mountain species from South America and India, such as 
odontoglossums, masdevallias, &c., and in this the more unifonn the 
temperature can be kept the lietter, that in summer varying between 
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60" and 65*^, and in winter from 45® to 60^. A genial moist at- 
mosphere must be kept up in the hottest houses during the growing 
season, with a free circulation of air admitted very cautiously by 
well-guarded ventilators. In winter, when the plants are at rest, 
little water will be necessary ; but in the case of those plants which 
have no fleshy pseudobulbs to fall back upon for sustenance, they 
must not be suflered to become so dry as to cause the leaves to 
shrivel. In the Mexican house the plants will generally be able to 
withstand greater drought occasionally, being greatly assisted by 
their thick pseudobulbs. In the cool or oduntoglossum house a 
considerable degree of moisture must be maintained at all times, 
for in these the plants keep growitig more or less continuously. 

For potting or basketing purposes, or for plants requiring block- 
culture, the materials used are light fibrous peat, special leal-mould, 
osmunda or polypodium fibre and living sphagnum moss, which 
supply free drainage for the copious supply of water required. 
Good turfy loam is^lso used for some, such as cypvipediums and 
calantJws. Indeed the composts now used are varied considerably 
according to the particular group of orchids. The water should, 
however, b<^ so used as not to run down into the sheathing bases of 
the leaves. While in flower, orchids may with advant^c be re- 
moved to a drier and cooler situation, and may be utilized in the 
drawing-room or boudoir. Of late years not only have many fine 
hybrids Ixjen raised artificially between various species, but some 
remarkable bigeneric hybrids (between what arc considered two 
distinct genera) have also been producecl (indicated in the list 
below by *). To keep a valuable collection of orchids in good 
condition requires the services of an expert orchid grower. 

The following is a select list of goiera in cultivation : — 


Acineta 

Cymbidiuin 

I'eristeria 

Ada 

Cypripedium 

Pesciitorea 

Aerides 

Cyrtopodinm 

Phajus 

Angraccum 

Dendrobium 

Phaio-C£ilanthe'^ 

Anguloa 

Diacrium 

Phalaenopsi.s 

Anoectochilus 

Disa 

Pilumna 

Ansellia 

ICpidendnim 

Platyclinis 

Arachnanihe 

Fiilophia 

Pleionc 

Arjxjphyllum 

Rulophiella 

Pieurothallis 

Barkeria 

Galeandra 

Polystachya 

Batcmannia 

Gongora 

Promenaea 

Bifrciiarici 

Gram matophy Uum 

Kenanthera 

Bra&savola 

Habenaria 

Restrepia 

Brassia 

Houlletia 

Rodriguezia 

Braaso-Cattleya* 

lonopsis 

Saccolabium 

Broughtonia 

Ipsca 

Schomburgkia 

Bulbopbylliiin 

l^elia 

Scuiicaria 

Burlingtonia 

Laclio-Cattlcya* 

Sobralia 

Calantlie 

Leptote.s 

So]3 liro-r.attleya* 

Caiasetum 

Lissochilus 

Sophronttis 

Cattlcya 

Lycaste 

Sjiathoglottls 

Chysis 

Masdevallia 

Stanhopea 

Cirrhopetalum 

Miltonia 

Thunia 

Cochlioda 

Mormodes 

Trichopilia 

Coelia 

OdontogloB.sum 

Trichosma 

Coelogyne 

Odontioda* 

Vanda 

Compareitia 

Oncidium 

Zygo-colax* 

Cycnoche.s 

Pachy.stoma 

Zygopetalum 


Palm.s. — These form charming table and drawing-room plants 
when quite young. When more fully developed, and long before 
their full growth is attained, they are among the most decorative 
plants known for the conservatory and for .subtropical gardening. 
They are easily cultivated, but .sliould not be allowed to become 
dry. ITie .soil should consist of about 3 parts turfy loam, i part leaf 
mould, 1 part coarse silver .sand, with enough chemical or other 
manure added to render the whole moderately rich. The older 
plants will occasionally require the roots pruned in order to keep 
them in as .small pots as po.ssible without Ixiing starved. This 
should be done early in the spring, and the plants Jieavily shaded 
until feeding roots are again produced. It is of advantage to afford 
stove culture while the plants are quite young. A little later most 
of the genera succeed well under moderately cool conditions. 

The following genera are among those most commonly cultivated : 
Acanthophoenix Chamaerops Martinezia 

Acanthorhiza Cocos Oreodoxa 

Areca Corypha Phoenix 

Bactris Geonoma Pritchardia 

Brahea Hyo]>horbe Rhapis 

Calamus Kcntia Sabm 

Giryota Latania Stevensonia 

Ceroxylon Livistonia Thrinax 

Chamaedorea 

Ferxs. — These popular plants are usually increased by means of 
their spores, the “ dust ” produced on the back of their fronds. 
The spores should be sown in well-drained pots or .seed pans on the 
surface of a mixture of fibrous sifted peat and small broken crocks or 
sandstone ; this .soil should be firmly pressed and well-watered, and 
the spores scattere<l over it, and at once covered with propagating 
glasses or pieces of sheet glass, to prevent water or dry air getting 


to the surface. The pots should be placed in pans full of water, 
which they will absorb as required. A shady place is desirable, 
with temperature of 50° to 55° by night and 65° to 70“ by day, or 
they may be set on a shelf in an ordinary propagating jfit. The 
spores may be sown as soon as ripe, and when the young plants am 
be handled, or rather can be lifted with the end of a pointed flat 
stick, tliey should be pricked out into well-druiiied pots or pans 
filled with similar soil and should be kept moist and shady. As 
they become large enough, pot them singly in 3-in. pots, and when 
the pots are fairly filled with roots shift on into larger ones. 

The best lime for a general repotting of ferns is in s]iriiig, just 
before growth commences. Those with creeping rhizomes can be 
propagated by dividing these into well-rooted portions, and, it a 
number of crowns is formed, they can be divided at that seasc»u. 
In most cases this can be performed with little risk, but the glei- 
chenias, for example, must only be cut into large portion.s, as sujiill 
divisions of the rhizomes are almost certain to die ; in such cases, 
however, the poiiiLs of the rhizomes can be led over and layered into 
small pots, several in succession, and allowed to remain unsevcTed 
from the parent plant until they become well-rooted. In ])otting 
the well-established plants, and all those of considerable size, the 
soil should be used in a rough turfy state, not .silted but broken, 
and one-sixth of broken crocks or charcoal and as much sand as will 
insure free percolation should be mixed with it. 

The stove ferns require a clay temperature of (>5'^ to 75°, but do 
not thrive in an excessively high or close dry atmosphere. T hey 
require only such shade as will shut out the direc.l rays of the suii, 
and, though abundant moisture must be supplied, the atmosphere 
should not overloaded with it. Ferns should not be allowed to 
become quite dry at the rcxit, and the water used should always be 
at or near the temperature of the house in which the plant:-, are 
growing. Some ferns, as the different kinds of Gymnogramme and 
Chcilanthes, prefer a drier atmos[)Iiere than others, and the foimer 
do not well bear a lower winter temperature than alxnit bo*' by 
night. Most other stove ferns, if dormant, will bear a temi)eratun-. 
as low as 55“ by night and 60*^ by day from November to February. 
About the end of the latter month the whole collection should Ik.- 
turned out of the pots, and redrained or rejiottcd into larger pots 
as required. This should take place before growth has commenccxl. 
Towards the end of March the night temjierature may l)e raised to 
60°, and the day temperature to 70® or 75®, the plants being shadixl 
in bright weather. Such ferns a.s (iymnogrammes, which have their 
surface covered with golden or silver powder, and certain species of 
scaly-surfaced Chcilanthes and Nothochlaena, as they cannot bear 
to have their fronds wetted, should never be .syringed ; but most 
other ferns may have a moderate sprinkling occasionally (not 
necessarily daily), ami as the season advances, sufficient air and 
light must be admitted to solidify the tissues. 

Hardy British ferns lx>longing to such genera as .Asplcnium, 
Nephrodiiim, Aspidium, .Scolojiendriiim, have become fairly popular 
of late years, and many charming varieties are now u.sed in l)orders 
and rockerus. .Spores may l)e .sown as above described, but in a 
much lower temperature. 

The following is a select list of geiutra : — 

.‘\crostichum Davallia Osmunda 

Actiniopteris l^icksonia Onoclea 

Adiantum Glcichcnia Phlcbodiuin 

Alsophila Gymnogramme Platyceriuin 

Aspidium Hymcnopliylluro Pulypodium 

Asplcnium Lastrea Ptens 

Blechnum Lomaria Scolopendvium 

Cheilantbes Lygodium Todea 

Cibotium Nephrodium Trichomanes 

Cyathea Nephrolcpis Woodwardia 

VI. Fruits. 

Fruit-Tree Borders. — 1:^0 pains should be spared, in the pre- 
paration of fruit-tree borders, to secure their thorough drainage. 
In case of adhesive clayey subsoil this can generally be set'ured 
by placing over the sloping bottom a good layer of coarse nibbly 
materia], communicating with a drain in front to carry off the 
I water, while earthenware drain tubes may be laid beneath the 
rubble from 8 to 10 ft. apart, .so as to form air drains, and 
provided with opening.s both at the side of the walk and also 
near the base of the wall. Over this rubbly matter, rough turfy 
.soil, grass-side downwards, should be laid, and on this the good 
prepared soil in which the trees are to be planted. 

The borders .should consist of 3 parts rich turfy loam, 
the top spit of a pasture, and i part light gritty earth, such 
as road-grit, with a small portion (one-sixth) of fine brick rubbish. 
They should not be less than 12 ft. in breadth, and may vary' 
up to 15 or 18 ft., with a fall from the wall of about i in. in 
I 3 ft. The border itself should be raised a foot or more above 
1 the general level. The bottom of the border as well as that 
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of the drain must be kept lower than the general level of the 
subsoil^ else the soakage will gather in all the little depressions 
of its surface. Fruit-tree borders should not be at all cropped 
with culinary vegetables, or ver)’ slightly so, as the process of 
digging destroys the roots of the trees, and drives them from 
near the surface, where they ought to be. 

Shallow planting, whether of wall trees or standards, is gener- 
ally to be preferred, a covering of a few inches of soil being 
sufficient for the roots, but a surface of at least equal size to the 
surface of the hole should be covered with dung or litter so as 
to restrain evaporation and preserve moisture. In the case 
of wall trees, a space of 5 or 6 in. is usually left between the 
stem at the insertion of the roots and the wall, to allow for 
increase of girth. Young standard trees should be tied to 
stakes so as to prevent their roots being ruptured by the wind- 
waving of the stems and to keep them erect. The best time 
for planting fruit trees in the open air is from the end of September 
till the end of November in open weather. 

In the selection and distribution of fruit trees regard must of 
course be had to local situation and climate. The best walls 
having a south or south-east aspect are devoted to the peach, 
nectarine, apricot, dessert pears, plums and early cherries. 
Clierries and the generality of plums succeed very well either 
on an east or a west aspect. Morello cherries, apples and stewing 
pears succeed well on a north wall. In Scotland the mulberry 
requires the protection of a wall, and several of the finer apples 
and pears do not arrive at perfection without this help and a 
tiderably good aspect. The wall-trees intended to be permanent 
are called dwarfs, from their branches springing from near 
the ground. Between these, trees with tall stems, called riders, 
are planted as temporary occupants of the upper part of the 
wall. I'he riders should have been trained in the nursery into 
good-sized trees, in order that when planted out they may come 
into bearing as speedily as possible. 

Standard Fruit Trees should not be planted, if it can be avoided, 
in the bt)rdcrs of the kitchen garden, but in the outer slips, 
where they either may be allowed to attain their full size or 
may be kept dwarfed. Each sort of fruit should be planted 
by itself, for the sake of orderly arrangement, and in order to 
facilitate protection when necessary l)y a covering of nets. 
Their produce is often superior in flavour to that of the same 
kind of fruit grown on walls. 

Orchard - house Trees, -Peaches, nectarines, apricots, figs 
and dessert plums, cherries, apples and pears are commont\' 
cultivated in the orchard-house. Peaches and nectarines are 
generally planted out, while the rest are more commonly culti- 
vated in pots. This allows of the hardier pot plants being re- 
moved out of doors while those planted out are in need of the 
room, 'rhe pot plants are overhauled in the autumn, the roots 
pruned, a layer being cut off to allow new soil to be introduced. 
Surface dressing and feeding by liquid manure should also be 
afforded these plants while the fruit is swelling. Every effort 
should be made to complete the growth of peaches and nectarines 
while the sun is sufficiently strong to ripen them. Tomatoes 
are frequently employed to fill gaps in the orchard-house. Should 
it be provided with a central path, requiring shade, Hambro 
and Swc(‘t-watcr grapes serve the purpose well, and in favourable 
seasons afford excellent crops of fruit. 

VII. Vegetables. 

Under this heaePare included those esculents wliich are largely 
eaten as ‘‘ vegetables ” or as “ salads.” The more important 
are treated under their individual headings (see Artichoke, 
Asparagus, Bean, ^tc. &c.). The culinary herbs used for 
flavouring and garnishing are for the most part dwarf perennial 
plants requiring to be grown on a rich soil in an open sunny 
aspect, or annuals for which a warm sheltered border is the most 
suitable place ; and they may therefore be conveniently gjown 
together in the same compartment — a herb garden. The 
perehnials should he transplanted either e.very year or every 
second year. E^or winter use the tops of the most useful kinds 
of herbs should be cut when in flower or full leaf and quite 
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dry, and spread out in an airy but shady place so as to part 
slowly with the moisture they contain and at the same time 
retain their aromatic properties. When quite dry they should 
be put into dry wide-mouthed bottles and kept closely corked. 
In this way such herbs as basil, marjoram, mint, sage, savory, 
thyme, balm, chamomile, horehound, hyssop and me, as well 
as parsley, may be had throughout the season with almost the 
full flavour of the fresh herb. 

I Intensive Cultivation - name has been applied to the 
method of forcing early vegetables and salads during the winter 
and spring months in the market gardens in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, llie system is now popularly known in England as 
“ E'rench gardening.” Although a few assert that it is an old 
English one that has been discarded in favour of superior methods, 
there seems to be little or no evidence in support of this con- 
tention. The system itself has been practised for about 300 
years in the “ marais ” gardens round Paris. At one time 
these gardens were in the centre of the city itself, but owing to 
modem improvements thc>' have been gradually pushed out 
beyond the city boundaries farther and farther. Most of these 
gardens are small — not more than a couple of areas in extent, 
and the rent paid by the maraicher, or market gardener, is very 
high — ^as much as £30 to £40 per acre. 

The French maraicher docs not use hot-water apparatus 
for forcing his plants into early growth. He relies mainly up^>n 
the best stable manure, a few .shallow frames about 4} ft. w'ide 
covered with lights, and a number of large bell glasses or 
“ cloches.” The work is carried on from October till the end of 
March and April, after which, with the exception of melons, the 
cultures are carried on in the open air. 

The chief crops growm for early supplies, or primeurs ” as 
they are called, arc special varieties of cos and cabbage lettuces, 
short carrots, radishes, turnips, cauliflowers, endives, spinach, 
onions, com salad and celery. To these is added a very important 
crop of melons, a special large-fruited variety known as the 
Prescott Canteloup being the most favoured. 

It is astonishing how much produce is taken off one of these 
small intensive gardens during the year, and especially during 
the worst months when prices usually run fairly high. The 
fact that rents are so heavy around Paris is in itself an indication 
of the monc)' that is realized by the growers not only in the Paris 
markets, but also in C'ovent Garden. 

During the winter season narrow beds are made up of manure, 
either quite fresh or mixed with old manure, according to the 
amount of heat required. These lieds are covered witli a few 
inches of the fine old mould obtained from the decayed manure 
of previous years. In the early stages seeds of carrots and 
radishes are sown simultaneously on the same beds, and over 
them young lettuces that have been raised in advance are 
planted. In this way three crops are actually on the same l^ds 
at the same time. Owing, however, to the difference in their 
vegetative growth, they mature one after the other instead of 
simultaneously . Thus with the genial warmtli and moisture of the 

I hotbeds, all crops grow rapidly, but the radishes mature first, 
then the lettuces arc taken off in due course, thus leaving the 
beds to finish up with tlie carrots by themselves. Later on in the 
season, perhaps small cauliflowers will be planted along the 
margins of the beds where the carrots are growing, and w ill be 
developing into larger plants requiring more space by the time 
all the carrots have been picked and marketed . So on throughout 
the year with other crops, this system of intercropping or 
overlapping of one crop with another is carried out in a most 
ingenious manner, not only under glass lights, but also in the open 
air. Spinach, corn salad, radishes and carrots are the favourite 
crops for sowing between others such as lettuces and cauli- 
flowers. 

Although enormous quantities of w'ater are required during the 

I summer season, great care must be exercised in applying w^ater 
to the winter crops. When severe frost prevails the li^ts or 
cloches arc rarely taken off except to gather mature specimens ; 
and no w^ater is given directly overhead to the plants for fear 
of chilling them and checking growth. They must secure their 
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supply of moisture from the rain that falls on the glass, and 
flows into the narrow pathways from 9 in. to 12 in. wide between 
each range of frames. As the beds are only about 4} ft. wide, 
the water from the pathways is soaked up on each side by 
capillary attraction, and in this way the roots secure a sufficient 
supply. 

Besides an abundance of water in summer there must also 
be an enormous quantity of good stable manure available during 
the winter months. This is necessary not only to make up the 
required hotbeds in the first place, but also to fill in the path- 
ways between the frames, wherever it i considered advisable to 
maintain the heat within the frames at a certain point. As it is 
impossible to use an ordinary wheelbarrow in these narrow 
pathways, the wopkman carries a specially made wicker basket 
called a hotte ” on his shoulders by means of two straps. 
In this way large quantities of manure are easily transported 
to any required spot, and although the work looks hard to an 
English gardener, the Frenchman says he can carry more 
manure with less fatigue in half a day than an Englishman can 
transport in a day with a wheelbarrow. 

This is merely an outline of the system, which is now being 
taken up in various parts of the United Kingdom, but not too 
rapidly. The initial expenses for frames, lights, cloches, mats 
and water-supply are in many cases prohibitive to men with 
the necessary gardening experience, while (.)n the other hand 
those who have the capital lack the practical knowledge so 
essential to success. 

For full details of this system see French Markei^Gardening, with 
details of Intensive Cultivation ^ by John Weathers (London, 1909). 

VTTI. — Calendar of Garden Operations (A) for Great Britain. 

January 

Kitchen Garden. — Wheel out manure and composts during frosty 
weather ; trench vacant ground not turned up roughly in autumn. 
Sow early i^eas in a cold frame for traiisplanting. Sow also (ir.st-crop 
peas, early in the month, and William I. towjirds the end ; Early 
Seville and ICarly Longpod beans ; and short-topped radish in two 
or three sowings, at a week’s interval, all on a warm border; also 
Hardy Green and Brown cos lettuce in a frame or on south lx)rder. 
Plant shallots and Ashleaf potatoes on a warm border. Protect 
broccoli as it become.s lit for u.sc, or remove to a dry shed or cellar ; 
lelluoes and endive, winch are best planted in frames ; and parsley 
iti frames so as to Ixi accessible. 

Fruit Garden. ■ -Plant fruit trees in open weather, if not done in 
autumn, which is the proper season, mulching over the roots lo 
protect them from frost, and from drought which may occur in 
spring. Prune fruit trees in mild weather or in moderate frosts, 
nailing only in line weather. Wa.sh trees infested with insects with 
one of the many insecticides now obtainable. Take off grafts, and 
lay them aside in moist earth in a .shady place. 

Forcing. — I^repare manure? for making up hotbeds for early 
cucumb(jrs and melons, where pits titrated with hot W'ater are not in 
use ; also for Aslileaf potatoes. Sow also in heat mustard and cress 
for salads, onions for salads ; tomatoes, celery to Ik? T)rickt?d out for 
an early crop ; and Early Horn carrot and kidney-beans on slight 
hotbeds. Force asparagus, sea-kale and rhubarb, in hotbeds, in 
pits, in the mushroom-house or in the open garden by the use of 
covers surrounded with warm litter ; for cucumbers a top heat of 
70° ; for vines in leaf and flower a temperature ranging from 65® 
to 70'’. Keep forced strawberries witJi swidling fruit well waten^d. 
Plant vine eyes for propagation in a brisk heat. 

Plant Tfottses. —Give abundance of air to the greenhouse, con- 
servatory and alpine frame in mild weather, but use little water. 
A supply of roses, kalniias, rhododendrons, &c., and of hardy flowers 
and bulbs, as lily of the valley, hyacinths, tulips, daffodils, &c., 
should be kept up by forcing. 

Flower Garden.— Vliini (^ut tubers and bnibs of lx)rde?r flowers, 
where neglected in autumn, deferring the finer florists' flowc?rs till 
next month. Transplant herbaceous plants in light soils, if not 
done in autumn ; alsr^ deciduous trees, .shrubs and hedges. I^y 
edgings in fine weather. Sow mignonette, stocks, &c., in pots ; 
sow sweet peas and a few hardy annuals on a warm border. Give 
auriculas and carnations abundance of air, but keep the roots rather 
dry, to prevent damping off. 

pEnRUARV 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow succe.ssional crops of Early Seville licans, 
and William I., American Wonder or other pe?as in the beginning 
and end of the month ; early cabbages to follow the last sowing in 
August ; red cabbages and savoys towards the end. Sow also Early 
Horn carrot ; Early Purple- top Munich turnip ; onions for a full 
crop in light soils, with a few leeks and some parsley. Sow lettuce 


for succession, with radishes and Round-leaved spinach, twice in the 
course of the month ; and small salads every fortnight. I’lant 
Jerusalem artichokes, shallots, garlic, horse-radish and early 
potatoes. Tran.splant to the bottom of a south wall a portion of 
the peas sown in pots in frames iti November and January for the 
first crop. Sow Brussels sprouts in gentle heat for an early crop. 

Fruit Garden.— Vtunt apricots, peaches, nectarines and plums, 
before the buds are much swelled ; finish pruning apples, pears, 
cherries, gooseberries, currants and raspberries, before the end of 
the month ; also the dressing of vines. Keep the fruit-room free 
from spoiled fruit, and shut it close. Cut down the double-bearii\g 
ra-spberries to secure strong autumn-fruiting shoots. Head back 
stocks preparatory to grafting. 

Forcing.- Sow melons and cucumbers on hotbeds and in pits. 
Sow carrots, turnips, early celery, also aubergines or egg-plauis, 
capsicums, tomatoes and succcssional crops of kidney-beans ; 
cauliflower and Brussels sprouts, in gentle heat, to be a/terwards 
planted out. 1 ‘lant early potatoes on slight hotl)eds. Continue 
the forcing of asparagus, rhubarb and .sca-kale. Commence or 
continue the forcing oi the various choice fruits, as vines, peaches, 
figs, cherries, strawberries, &c. Pot roots of mint and jilace in heat 
to produce .sprigs for mint sauce. Be can?ful to protect the stems 
of vines that are outside the forcing-houses. 

Plant Houses. — Let the greenhouse and conservatory have plenty 
of air in mild weather. Pot and start tuberous-rooted begonias and 
gloxinias. Pot young plants of Hippeastrum, and start tlie 
established ones. I*ropagate chry.siinthemunis in cool -house or 
vinery under hsind lights or frames. Put plants of fuchsias, petunias, 
verbenas, heliotropes, salvias and other soft-wooded subjects, into 
a propagating house to obtain cuttings, &c., for the flower garden. 
Sow stocks, dahlias and a few tender and half-hardy annuals, on 
a slight hotbed, or in pots. Propagate old roots of dahlias by 
cuttings of the young shoots in a hotbed. Sow petunias in heat, 
and prick out and harden for bedding out ; al.so gloxinias to be 
grown on in heat till the flowering season. 

Flower Garden. — In dry open weather plant dried roots, including 
most of the finer florists' flowers ; continue the tran.splantiiig of 
hardy biennial flowers and herbaceous [ilants. Sow in the last 
week mignonette, and hardy annuals, in a warm border, for subse- 
quent transplanting. 

March 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow main crops of wrinkled marrow peas ; 
Longpod and Wind.sor bcan.s; cabbage, onions, leeks, F.arly Horn 
carrots, parsnips, .salsafy, scorzonera, Brussels sj^routs, borecoles, 
lettuces and spinach. In the iHsgiuning and also at the end of the 
month .sow Early Strap-leaf and Early Snowdiall turnips and savoys. 
In the last fortnight sow a.sparagus, cauliflower and the various 
.sweet and savoury herbs ; also sca-kale, radishes, celery, celeriac 
and parsley. Small salads should be sown f?vcry t<?n days. Make 
up beds for mushrooms with \vell-pre]>are(! dung towards the end 
of the month. Plant early potatoes in the first week, and a main 
crop during the la.st fortnight. Sea-kak*. asparagus and peas raised 
in trarncs may now' be planted ; al.so garlic and shallots. Full crops 
of cabbages should be planted out ; also cauliflow'crs under hand- 
glasses. Propagate by sli]»‘!, or by earthing uj) the old stems, the 
various pot-herbs. 

Fruit Garden.— Finish the pruning of fruit trees before the middle 
of the month. IVotect those coming into l)los.som. Begin grafting 
in the third week ; dig and dress between the row'S of goosc?l)crries, 
currants and other fruit trees, if not already done. Kill wasps 
assiduously as soon as tliey ai)i)ear. 

Forcing. - Continue the forcing of melons, cucunibevs, tomatoes 
and the various fruits. In the vinery and ])each-house, attend to 
the keeping down of insects by syringing ; and proriiolc tin? growth 
of the young .shoots, by damping the walls and patlis morning and 
evening. Sow capsicum and tomato ; also in sliglit In at such lender 
herbs l)a.sil anil mfirjoram. 

Plant Houses. — More water may lx* given than formerly. Sow 
seeds of greenhouse and hothouse plants ; also the different sorts of 
tender annuals ; pot off those sown last month ; sow cineraria for 
the earliest bloom ; also Cliine.se primulas. Shift heaths and other 
hard-wooded subjects and stove-[)lants ; plant tubi?ro.se.s in pots 
for forcing. Begin to propagate greenhouse plants by cuttings ; al.so 
coleuses by cuttings in ht?at, potting them off as soon as rooted. 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery . —\n the last week, sow luirdy 
annual.s in the borders, with biennials that flower the first season, 
as al.so perennials. Plant anemone and ranunculu.s roots and 
the corms of gladiolus. Transplant from the nursery to their final 
.sites annuals sown in autumn, wdth biennials and herbnct'oiis iilants. 
Propagate pc?rennials from root-slips and offsets. Continm- to 
propagate the finer .sorl.s of dahlias, both by cuttings and by divisioTi 
of the root.s. Finish the pruning of all deciduou.s trees and liedges 
as soon as possible. Attend to the dressing of shrubberies ; lay 
turf-edgings, and regulate the surface of gravel walks. 

.April 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow a.sparagus, sea-kide, Turnip-rooted beet, 
salsafy, scorzoncra, skirret, carrots and onions on heavy soils ; also 
marrow pca.s, Longpod and Windsor beans, turnips, spinach, celery, 

xin. 25 a 
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cabbage, savoyb and Brussels sprouts for succession. Sow broccoli 
and kidney "beans both in the second and in the last week, and 
lettuces and small salads twice or thrice during tlie month ; sow 
all herbs, if not done last montli. Sow vegetable marrow. Plant 
cauliflower, cabtiages, sea>kale, lettuce ; and finish the planting of 
tlic main crops of potatoes ; divide and replant globe-artichcwes. 
iTop^atc all sorts of pot-herbs, and attend to the hoeing and 
thinning of spinach, onions, turnips, carrots, beet, <S:c. Earth up 
cabbages, cauliflower, peas, beans and early po^toes. Slake up 
peas ; blanch sea-kale and rhubarb in the open air by covering wim 
straw or leaves. 

Garden. — If vines have been neglected to be pruned, rub 
off the buds that are not wanted ; this is safer than pruning now. 
Protect the finer sorts of fruit trees on the walls. The hardier 
orchard-house fruits should now be moved outdoors under temporary 
awning.s, to give the choicer fruits more space, — the roots being 
protc?cted by plunging the pots. Mulch all nowly-plauted fruit trees, 
watering abundantly in dry weather. 

Forcing. — Continue the preparation of succession beds and pits 
for cucumbers and melons. Sow ; pot tomatoes and capsicums for 
succession. Pollinate tomatoes by hand to ensure early fruit on 
plants intended for outdoor culture. In the forcing-houses, from 
the variable state of the weather, considerable vigilance is required 
in giving air. Keep down red spider [Acarus) in the more advanced 
houses by frequent syrin^iugs and a well-moistened atmosphere. 
Continue the usual operaUons of disbudding and thinning of fruit, 
and take care to keep up the proper temperatures. 

Plant Houses, -—Still sow tender annuals if r^uired ; also cinerarias 
and primulas. Proceed with all neces.sary shiftings. Propagate rare 
and fine plants by cuttings or grafting ; increase bouvardias by 
cuttings, and grow' on for winter flowering. Pot ofl tender annuals, 
and cuttings of half-hardy greenhou.se plants put in during February 
to get them well establi.slicd for use in the flower garden. Tran.sfcr 
chrysanthemums to sheltered positions out of doors, and provide 
means of proteting them from frost and cutting winds. 

Flower Gard-en and Shrubbery. — Sow main or succcssional crops 
of fiuuiials of all sorts — half-hardy annuals in warm borders, or on 
.slight hotbeds. Biennials and perennials should be sown before 
the middle of tlie month. Plant out gladioh, if not done, tigridias 
and fine stocks. Finish the transplanting of herbaceous plants by 
the end of the first week. Cuttings of border chrysanthemums may 
now be dibt>!ed in a warm spot out of doors. I’rotcct stage auriculas 
and hyacinths from extremes of every description of weather ; and 
tulips from hoar-frosts and heavy rains. Plant out tender deciduous 
trees and shrubs raised in pots ; ]5lant out tea-roses, mulching tlie 
roots. Remove part of the coverings of all tender shrubs and 

i ilants in the first v.'eek, and the remainder at the end of the month. 
^>rm and repair lawns and grass walks by laying turf and sowing 
I>erennial grass-scjeds ; mow the lawns frequently ; plant evergreens. 

May 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow main croji of beet in the first week, small 
salads every week, radishes and lettuces thrice, spinach once a 
fortnight, carrots and onions for late drawing, kidney-beans in the * 
first week and together with scarlet runners in tlic last fortnight ; ! 
endive for an early crop ; also peas and Longpod and Windvsor : 
lH!ans, cauliflowers, Early York or Little Pixie cabbages, Brussels 
sprouts, borecole, broccoli, savoys and kale for late crops. Sow ' 
vegetable marrows and hardy cucumbers on a warm border in the 
last wei*.k ; sow cardoons in trenches, or (in the north) in pots under 
glass shelter ; sow chicory for salading. Continue hoeing and earth- 
ing up the several crops. 

Fruit Garden. — Disbud peaches, nectariues and other early trees 
against the walls; also attend to the thiniuiig of fruit. Give 
occasional waslungs with the engine to keep down insects. I’ick 
caterpillars from gooseberries an<l wall trees on their first appearance. 
Remove from raspberries and strawberries all suckers and runners 
that are not wanted. 

Forcing. — IMant melons and cucumbers on the hotbeds prepared 
for vegetables in February, and now free. Plant out vegetable 
marrows and pumpkins on dung-ridges, under hand-glasses. Sow 
late crops of cucumbers and melons. 

Plant Houses, — Turn out hardy plants about tlic middle, and the 
more tender at the latter end of tire month. Sow lender annuals 
for succession, potting and shifting tho.se sown at an earlier period ; 
.sow cinerarias for, succession ; and a few hardy annuals and ten- 
week stock, <&c., for lati^ crops. Pot off all rooted cuttings. Put 
in cuttings of the different desirable species which are now fit for 
that pur|M)se. Plant out in rich soil Richardias, to potted up in 
autumn for flowering. Bedding jdants should lie placed to harden 
in sheltcjred positions out of doors towards end of month. Towards 
tlic end of the month many of the main stock of chr>'santhemums 
will be ready for the final potting. 

IHower Garden. — Sow annuals for succe.ssion in the la.st week, 
also biennials and perennials in tlie nursery compartment, for 
planting out next year. Propagate plants of which more stock is 
re(]uirod cither by cuttings or by dividing the roots. Plant out, 
during the last week, dahlias, hardy pelargoniums, stocks and 
calceolarias, protecting the dahlias from slight frosts. By the end 
of the montli, masses of the following plants may be formed with 


safety in warm localities : — pelargonium, hcliotropium, fuchsia, 
petunia, nierembergia, salvia, verbena, bouvardia and lobelia. 
Protect tulips, ranunculuses and anemones from the mid-day sun, 
and from rains and winds. Remove the coverings from aU tender 
plants in the open air. 

Shrubbery, — ^I'ransplant all kinds of evergreens, this month and 
September being the proper seasons. The rarer conifers sliould 
be planted now and in June, after they have commenced to grow. 
Proceed with the laying down of lawns and gravel-walks, and keep 
the former regularly mown. 

June 

Kitchen Garden,— %ov/ kidney -beans ^o^ succession ; also the 
wrinkled marrow peas and Seville Longpod and Windsor beans for 
late crops. Sow salading every ten days ; also carrots, onions 
and radishes for drawing young ; and chicory for salads ; sow 
endive for a full crop. In the first week sow Early Munich and 
Golden Ball turnips for succession, and in the third week for a full 
autumn crop. Sow scarlet and white runner beans for a late crop, 
and cabbages for coleworts. Make up succcssional mushroom beds 
early in the month. Plant full crops of broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 
savoys, kales, leeks and early celery, with successional crops ot 
cabbage and cauliflower. In the first fortnight of the month, plant 
hardy cucumbers for pickling, in a border, ]ilacing hand- 

glas.ses over them towards the end of the month, maul out capsi- 
cum.s and tomatoes in sunny positions, and stake and tic securely. 
Pull and store winter onions, if riiie. 

Fruit Garden. — Train and prune the summer shoots of wall and 
trellis and other trained trees. Mulch and water fruit trees and 
strawberries in dry weather, desisting w'hen the fruit begins to ripen. 
Net over cherry-trees. Destroy aphides and other insects by 
.syringing with tobacco winter, or by fumigating, or by dusting with 
toliacco powder. 

Forcing. — Proceed with planting melons, cucumliers and toma- 
toes. Keep up the necessary temperatures for the ripening of 
the various fruits. Ventilation will still require constant care. 
Tomatoes will now be fruiting freely ; thin out judiciously, 
avoiding excessive pruning at one time. Attend to the gathering 
of fruit as it rij)ens. 

Plant Houses. — These will now be occupied with tender green- 
Jioiise plants and annuals, and the more hardy plants from the stove. 
Shift, repot and propagate all plants that are desirable. Sow' fragrant 
or showy annuals to flow'er in pots during winter ; and grow on a 
set of decorative plants for the same object. Continue the final 
potting of chrysanthemums as the plants liecome ready. 

Flower Garden. — Plant out dahhas and other tender .subjects, if 
risk of frost is past. Take up bulbs and tuberous roots and dry 
them in the shade before removing them to the store-room. Fill 
u]) with annuals and greenhouse plants those beds from which the 
bulbs and roots have been raised. After this season, keep always 
a reserve of annuals in pots, or planted on lieds of thin layers of 
fibrous matter, so as to be readily transplanted, l^yer carnations 
and pipe pink.s in the end of the month. Keep the lawns closely 
mown. 

JiTT.y 

KitcJten Garden. — Watering will be necessary in eacli department, 
if the w'eathcr is hot and dry. In the first week, sow peas for the last 
crop of the season ; also Longpod beans and French beans. In the 
last week, sow red globe or Chirk Castle turnip for a full w'inler crop, 
spinach for an early winter supply and Enfield Market cabbage 
I for early summer use. Sow' endive, for autumn and winter use, in 
i the beginning and end of the month; al.so successional crops of 
lettuce and small salads. Make up successional mu.shroom beds. 
Plant full crops of celery, celeriac, endive about the middle and end 
of the month ; late crops of broccoli, cauliflower and coleworts in the 
hist week. Gather and dry herbs ; also propagate these by slips 
and cuttings. 

Fruit Garden. — Continue the pruning and training of wall and 
e.spalier trees, and the destruction of noxious in.sect.s. Pot straw- 
licrries for forcing next winter, and make new beds out of doors as 
I soon as well- rooted runners can be obtained. Propagate the different 
I sorts of stone fruit trees by budding on other trees or on prepared 
j stocks. Gather fruits of all kinds as they ripen. 

I lyreing. — l:*rune melons and cucumbers, giving air and water and 

' maintaining heat, &c. Continue the routine treatment in the tomato- 
* hou.s&s. Feed the plants artificiall}’^ as soon as good crops are set ; 
flo not wait for signs of distress. The forcing-houses ought to have 
abundance of fresh air and moisture where required, along with tlic 
necessary heat. 

Plant Ventilation will be nece.ssarv to keep down ex- 

cessive heat : and attention must l>e paid to potting, shifting and 
putting in cutting.s, and giving abundance of water to the potted 
plants, both indoors and out. Sow seed of herbaceous calceolarias ; 
shift heaths, if they require it ; cut down pelargoniums past flower- 
ing, and plant the cutlings. 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery. — Take up the remaining tuberous 
roots, such as anemones, ranunculuses, &c., by the end of the first 
week ; fill up their places, and any vacancies that may have oc- 
curred, w’ith annuals or bedding plants from the reserve ground. 
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Repot auriculas, and sow auricula seed in boxes under glass. I^o> 
pagate herbaceous and otlier plants that have gone out of flower, 
uy means of cuttings and slips, especially those required for spring 
bedding ; propagate also the various summer bedding ])lants in- 
creased by cuttings. Increase roses and American shrubs, by layer- 
ing, budding or cuttings, and go on with the layering of carnations 
and picotees. Stake and tie up dahlias and strong herbaceous 
plants. 

August 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow’ winter and spring spinach in the beginning 
and about the end of the month ; parsley and winter onions, for a 
full crop, in the first week ; cabbages about the middle of the 
month, for planting out in spring ; cauliflower in the first half 
(Scotland) and in the second half (England) of the month ; Hardy 
Hammersmith and Brown Cos lettuce in the first and last week ,• 
small salads occasionally ; and Black Spanish radish, for wdnter 
crops. Plant out* kales and broccoli for late crops ; plant celery 
(earthing up the advancing crops as required), endive for succession, 
and a few coleworts. Take up shallots, garlic, &c. 

Fruit Garden. — Proceed in training and regulating the summer 
shoots of all fruit trees as directed for the last three months. Net 
up, in dry weather, gooseberry and currant bushes, to preserve the 
fruit till late in the autumn. Make new strawberry beds if required. 
Preserve the ripening fruits on the wall and other trees from in- 
sects, and destroy wasp nests. Gather fruits as they ripen. 

Forcing. • — The routme of cultivation in hotbeds and pits may be 
continued. Sow tomatoes and cucumbers for a winter crop. Make 
up mushroom beds. In the forcing-houses, where the crops are past, 
part of the sashes may Ijc removed, so as to permit thorough ventila- 
tion. 

Plant Houses, .\ttend to the propagation of all sorts of green- 
house plants by cuttings, and to the replacing in the greenhouse and 
stoves the more tender species, by the end of the month in ordinary 
seasons, but in wet weather in the second week. Sow half-hardy 
annuals, as Nemophila, Collinsia, Schizanthus, Rhodanthe, &c., to 
flower during winter. 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery. — Sow in the second and the last 
week, on a warm border of a light sandy soil, with an east aspect, 
any free-flowering hardy annuals cas Silenc pcndula, Nemophila, &c., 
for planting in spring ; and auricula and primula seeds in pots 
and boxes. Propagate all sorts of herbaceous plants by rooted 
slips or suckers ; take off layers of carnations, picotees and 
pansies. Plant cuttings of bedding plants, and of bedding pelar- 
goniums in boxes for convenience of removal. Layer the tops of 
chrysanthemums, to obtain dwarf flowering plants. Transplant 
evergreens in moist weather, about the end of the month ; and pro- 
pagate them by layers and cuttings. Pot Neapolitan violets for 
forcing ; or plant out on a mild hotbed. Clip box edgings. 

SliPTEMBER 

Kitchen Garden. — small salading lor l.itc crops ; and lettuce 
and spinach, if not done last montli, for spring crops. Idant endive 
and lettuce at the foot of a south wall to stand the winter ; plant 
out cabbages from the cliief autumn sowing. Plant cauliflowers on 
a warm border in spaces such as can be protected by iiand-liglits. 
Thin the winter spinach, when large enough, that it may have .space 
to grow. If broccoli be too rank or tiill to withstand the winter, 
lift and lay nearly up to the neck in the earth, the heads sloping 
towards the north. Lift onions, and lay them out to ripen on a 
dry border or gravel- walk. Lift potatoes and store them. 

Fruit Garden. — Finish the summer pruning and training. Where 
the walls are heated, assist the maturmg of peaches and nectarines, 
and the ripening of the young wood for next year, by fires during 
the day. Gather and lay up in the fruit-room with care the autumnal 
sorts of apples and pears. Prepare borders and stations for fruit 
trees during dry weather. Plant strawberries for a main crop. 
Repot orebcord-house trees, disrooting if necessary. 

Forcing. — Take care that late melons, cucumbers and tomatoes Ixj 
not injured by getting too much water and too little air. Sow a few 
kidney beans for an early forced crop. Expel damp, and assist the 
ripening of late grapes and peaches with fires during the day. 
Prune early vines and peaches. 

Plant Houses.— various pot plants should now be put in 
their winter quarters. Keep up moderate temperatures in the stove, 
and merely repel frosts in the greenhouse, guarding against damp, 
by ventilation and by the cautious use of water. Pot hyacinths, 
tulips and other bulbs for forcing; and propagate half-hardy 
plants by cuttings. Begin the housing of the main stock of chrys- 
anthemums. 

Flower Garden^ — Sow in the beginning of this month all half- 
hardy annuals required for early flowering ; also mignonette in pots, 
thinning the plante at an early stage ; the different species of primula ; 
and the seeds of such plants as, if sown in spring, seldom come up 
the same season, but if sown in September and October, vegetate 
readily the succeeding spring. Put in cuttings of bedding pelar- 
goniums in boxes, which may stand outdoors exposed to the sun, but 
should be sheltered from excessive rains. Continue the pro]->agation 
of herbaceous plants, taking off the layers of carnations, picotees, 
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pansies and chrysanthemums, by the end of the month ; choice 
carnations and picotees may be |)Otted and wintered in cold frames 
if the season is wet and ungenial. Plant evergreens; lay and 
put in cuttings of most of the hard-wooded sorts of shrubby 
plants. 

October 

Kitchen Carden. — Sow small salading and radishes in the first 
week, and lettuces in frames on a shallow hotbed for iflanting out in 
spring. If the winter prove mild they will be somewhat earlier 
tnan those sown next month or in January. Plant parsley in pots 
or boxes to prot^t under glass in case very severe weather occurs. 
Plant cabbages in beds or close rows till wanted in syiring ; and 
cauliflowers in the last week, to receive the protection of frames, or 
a sheltered situation. Store potatoes, beet, salsafy, scorzonera, 
skirret, carrots and parsnips, by the end of tlie month. Band and 
earth up cardoons. 

Fruit Garden. — Such fruit trees as have dropped their leaves may 
be transplanted ; Uiis is the best season for transplanting (thougli 
w'ith care it may be done earlier), whether the leaves have fallen or 
not. Protect fig-trees, if the weather proves frosty, as soon as they 
have cast their leaves. I^laut out raspberries, 'ihe orchard-house 
trees should be got under glass before the end of tlie month. Gather 
and store all .sorts of apples and pears, the longest-keeping sorts 
not before the end of the month, if the weatlier be mild. 

forcing. — Maintain the heat in hotbeds and pits by means of 
fresh dung linings. Give abundance of air in mild bright weather. 
Dre.s.s vines and peaches. Clean and repair the forcing-hou.scs, and 
overhaul the heathig apparatus to see it is in good working coj.- 
ditiun. Plant chicory in boxes or on hotbeds for blanching. Sow 
kidney beans. Make up successional winter mushroom beds. 

Plant Houses. — Replace all sorts of grccnhou.se plants. Fill the 
pits with pots of stocks, mignonette and hardy annuals for planting; 
out in spring, along wilh many of the hardy sorts of greenhouse 
plants ; the whole ought to be thoroughly ventilated, except in 
frosty weather. Prom tliis time till spring keep succulent plants 
almost without water. Begin to force roses, hyacinths and a few 
other bulbs, for whiter and early spring decoration. Plant hyacinths 
in glasses for windows. 'Ihe last of the pot chrysanthemums should 
be housed by the end of the first w’eek. 

Flower Garden. — Sow a few pots of hardy annuals in a frame, or 
on a sheltered border, for successional spring u.se if recjuired. Plant 
the greater part of the common border bulbs, as hyacinths, narcissi, 
crocuses and early tulips, about the end of the month, wdth a few 
anemones for early fiowering. Transplant strong plants of biennials 
and perennials to their final situations ; also the .select plants used 
for spring bedding. ITotect alpine plants, stage auriculas, and choice 
carnations and picotees with glas.s frames ; and tea roses and other 
tender plants witli bracken or oilier protective material. Take up, 
dry and store dahlias and all tender tubers at the end of the month ; 
pot lobelias and similar half-hardy plants from llic open borders. 
Transplant all sorts of hardy evergreens and shrubs, especially in dry 
soils, giving abundance of water. Put in cuttings of all sorts of ever- 
greens, &c. Plant out the hardier sorts of roses. 

November 

Kitchen Garden. — Trench up all vacant ground as .soon as cleared 
of its crops, leaving the surface as rough as po.ssible. Sow’ early peas 
and Early Dw’arf Prolific beans in the second w’eek, for an early 
crop ; also in frame.s for transplanting. Protect endive, celery, 
artichoke and sea-kale with stable-litter or fern, or by planting the 
former in frames ; take up late cauliflower, early broccoli and lettuces, 
and place them in sheltered pits or lay them in an open shed ; earth 
up celery ; manure and dress up asparagus beds. 

Fruit Garden.— VlsLiit all sorts of fruit trees in fine weather — the 
earlier in the month the better. I^rolect fig-trees. Commence 
pruning and nailing. Gather and store the late.st apples and pcaio. 
Examine the fruit-room and remove all decayed fruit. 

Forcing. — Keep up the re<julsite degree of heat in hotbeds and 
pits. Cucumbers and tomatoes w'ill require mi^re than ordinary 
attention. Force asparagus, rhubarb and sca-kale, in the mushroom- 
house, in pits, or in the open border under boxes or cases surrounded 
and covered by well-fermented stable dung and leaves. Sow Early 
Horn carrot ; also kidney beans and radishes, on hotbeds. In the 
forcing-houses prune and train the trees ; fork over and dre.s.s the 
borders of such houses as have not been already done. 

Plant Houses. — The directions for the greenhouse and conservatory 
in January apply also to this month generally. Continue the forcing 
of roses, hyacinths, &c. Houses containing huge-flowered Japanese 
chrysanthemums will require to be kepi dry, airy and moderately 
warm to prevent " damping-off ” of petals. 

Flower Garden^ &>€. — Plant dried tuLier.s of border flowers, but the 
finer sorts had better be deferred till spring. Plant tulips in the 
early part of the month. Put in cuttings of bedding calceolarias, 
choosing the shoots that will not run up to flower. Protect such 
half-hardy plants as are not already sheltered. Plant deciduous 
trees and shrubs so long as the weather continues favourable, and 
before the soil has parted with the solar heat ab-sorbed during summer. 
Dig and dress such flower borders and shrubberies as may now be 
cleared of annuals and tlie stems of herbaceous plants. 
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Decsmbbr 

Kitchen Garden. — Collect and smotlier-burn all vegetable refuse, 
and apply it as a dressing to the ground. Sow a few peas and beans, 
ill case of accident to those sown in November, drawing up Uie soil 
towards the stems of those which are above ground as a protection ; 
earth up celery ; blanch endive with flower>pots ; .sow radishes in a 
very slieltered place. Attend to trenching and digging in dry 
weather. 

Fruit Garden. — Plant all sorts of fruit trees in mild weather. 
I^oceed with pruning and nailing wall-trees. Examine the fruit- 
room every week, removing promptly all decaying fruit. 

Forcing. — The same degree of attention to hotbeds and pits will be 
necessary as in the last month. Continue the forcing of asparagus, 
rhubarb and sea-kale, in pits and in the mushroom-house. Proceed 
with the usual routine of culture commenced last month. Make 
the necessary preparations to begin forcing early or succession crops 
by the last week of this or the first of next month. 

Plant Houses y Frames ^ &»c. — Carnations and picotees in pots must 
be kept rather dry to prevent damping off. Heaths and Australian 
plants must be very .sparingly watered, and kept with only fire heat 
enough to repel frost. Cut down plants of chi^santhemums, which 
should be pl^ed in a cool pit, near the glass, in order to afford hard 
sturdy cuttings in February. Shy plants should be given gentle 
bottom heat to induce growth, which should be gently hardened by 
exposure under cooler conditions. 

Flower GardeUy — Plant shrubs in open weather. Prune shrubs. 
Sweep and roll the lawns, and put in repair the gravel-walks, keeping 
the surface frequently rolled. (J . Ws. ; W. R. W.) 

(B) For the United States {chieiiy for the latitude 0/ New York). 

January 

Flower Garden and Greenhouse. —Little is to tte clone in either. 
In the greenhou.se care must be u.scd to protect against frost. Venti- 
late but little, and with care ; niise the ventilating sash only high 
enough to h*.t the heated air from the greeenhouse drive back the 
outer air so as not to chill the plants. To destroy tht^ red spider, 
syringe the plants copiously at night, and .splash the paths with 
water. The aphis, or green fly,” must also be destroyed ; tobacco 
may l>e used. Various new prejiarations are coming on the market 
for the destruction of greenhouse pe.sts. Several new effective 
preparations of tobacco have been brought into use. The white-fly 
IS now a common pest in greenhouses, the nymphs l)o.iiig greenish 
scale-like objects on the under sides of the leaves, and adults very 
small white flies, 'fhe remedy is to spray with kerosene emulsion 
or whale-oil soap : or if on cucumbers or tomatoes, it is best to 
fumigate with hydrocyanic acid gas, using one ounce of potassium 
cyanide to each 1000 cubic ft. of space. (This material is very 
poisonous.) Many greenhouse insects can be kept more or leas in 
check by careful and effective hosing of the plants at proper titties. 
At this season roses, grajte vines and other plants are often atfecled 
by mildew ; an effectual remedy is to paint the hot-water pipes with 
a mixture of sulphur and lime, put on as thick as orditiary white- 
wash, once each week until it is checked ; but care must be takeii 
not to apply it on any surface at a higher temperature than 212'’. 
Hyacinth.s and other bulbs that have Ixren kept in a cellar or other 
dark cool place may now l->e brought into the light of the greenliouse 
or sitting room, provided they have filled the pots with roots. If 
they are not well rooted, leave thein until they are, or select such of 
them as are best, leaving the others. In tlie outside flower garden 
little can he done except that shrubs may be pruned, or new work, 
such as m v’dng walks or grading, performed, if wcatliei* ]>ermits. See 
that the ornamental plants and trees are not injured by heavy 
weights of ice or snow. 

Fruit Garden. — ITuning, staking up or mulching can lx* done if the 
weather is such that the. workmen can stand out. Tu all warm or 
com f(»r table days the fruit trees may be pnined. 

Grapery. — Graperies u.sed for tlie forcing of foreign grapes may be 
started, bcj^nning at a temperature of 50* at night, with lo** or 
higher during the day. The borders must l>e covered sufficiently 
deep witli leaves or manure to prevetit the soil from freezing, as it 
would be destruction to the vines to start the shwts if the roots were 
frozen ; hence, when forcing is begun in January, the covering should 
be put on in November, liefore severe frosts begin. 

Vegetable Garden. -^Bwt little can Ikj done in the nortliern states 
except to prepare manure, and get sashes, tools, <&c.. in working 
order : but in sections of the country where there is little or no frost 
the hardier kinds of seeds and plants may be sown and planted, such 
as asparagus, cabbage, cauliflower, carrt)!, leek, lettuce, onion, par- 
.snip, peas, spinach, turnii), ttc. In any section where these seeds can 
be so^vn in open ground, it is an indication that hotbeds may be 
started for the sowing of such tender ve.gctables as tomatoes, egg 
and pepper plants, &c. ; though, unless "in the extreme southern 
states, hotl^s should not be started before the beginning or middle 
of February. Make orders for the spring seeds. 

FBBRtiARY 

Flower Garden and Greenhouse. — The directions for January will in 
tlic main apply to this ;nonth, except that now some of the hardier 


annuals may be sown in hotbed or greenhouse, and also the propaga- 
tion of plants by cuttings may be done ratucr oetter now than in 
January, as the greater amount of light gives more vitality to the 
cuttifij|[. 

Fruit Garden . — But little can be done in most of the northern 
states as yet, and in sections where there is no frost in the ground 
it is likely to be too wet to work ; but in many soutliern states this 
will be the best month for planting fruit trees and plants of all kinds, 
particularly strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, pear and apple 
trees, while grape vines will do, though they will al^ do well quite a 
month later. Continue the pruning. Fruit trees for spring planting 
should be ordered, if not already done. 

Grapery . — The graperies started last month at 30° at night may 
now be increased to fx>°, with a correspondingly higher day tempera- 
ture. Great care must be taken to syringe Uie leaves thoroughly at 
least once a day, and to deluge the patiis with water, so as to produce 
a moist atmo.sphere. Paint the hot- water pipes with sulphur 
mixture, as recommended in January. 

Vegetable Garden . — Leaves from the woods, house manure or 
refuse hops from breweries may be got together towards the latter 
part of this month, and mixed and turned to get ” sweetened ” 
])reparatory to forming hotbeds. Cabbage, lettuce and cauliflower 
seeds, if sown early tliis month in hotl>ed or greenhouse, will make fine 
plants if transplanted into hotbed in March. This is preferable 
to the use of fail-sown plants. Manure tliat is to be used for the crop 
should be broken up as fine as possible, for the more completely 
manure of any kind can be mixed with the soil the better the cro]) 
will be, and, of course, if it is dug or ploughed in in large unbroken 
lumps it cannot be properly commingled. 

March 

Flower Garden and Greenhouse . — The long days and bright sun- 
shine will now lx;giii to tell on the plants under glass. Examine all 
plants that arc vigorous and healthy ; if the roots have matted the 
” ball ” of earth they must be shifted into a larger-sized j^ot. lUants 
from cuttings struck last month may now be sliiftcd, and the propa- 
gation of ail plants tliat are likely to be wanted should be continued. 
Hardier kinds of annuals may be sowai ; It is best done in .shallow 
boxes, say 2 in. deep. 

Lawns’ CAii be raaed off and mulched witli short manure, or rich 
garden earth where manure cannot be obtained. Flower-beds on 
light soils may be dug up so as to forward the work of the coming 
busy spring season. Lawns may be benefited by a good dressing, in 
addition to the manure, of some reliable commercial fertilizer. If 
the lawn is thin in spots, tliese places may be raked over heavily and 
new gi*ass seed sown. 

Fruit Garden . — In many sections, planting may now be done with 
safety, provided the soil is light and dry, but not otherwise. Although 
a tree or j)laiit will receive no injury when its roots are undisturbed 
in the soil should a frost come after planting, the same amount of 
freezing will, and very often does, greatly injure the plant if the roots 
are exposed. 

Grapery . — The grapery stiirted in January will have set its fruit, 
which should be thinned by one-third. Tlie tem]»erature may now 
be further advanced to 70“ at night, wdth 13“ higher in the daytime. 
The same precautions must be used against mildew and insects as 
given in January. Graperies w^anted for succession may be started 
in Ffibruary or tins month. 

Vegetable Garden. This is a busy month. In localities where 

the frost is out of the ground, if it is not wet, seeds of the hardier 
vegetables can be sown. The list of seeds given for the soutliern 
.slates in January may now be used at the north, while for most of 
the .southern .states tender vegetables, such as egg plant, okra, .sweet 
j)otaloe.s, melon, squash, potatoes, tomatoes, &c., may be .sown and 
planted. Hotbeils must now be all started. In March flower seeds 
and vegetable seeds may be sown in boxes or flats in the greenhouse, 
or in residence windows, or near the kitchen stove. Unless one has 
space under glass, or in hotbeds, in which the plants may be trans- 
planted before they are set in the open ground, it is well not to start 
the s<;eds too early, inasmuch as the plants are likely to become too 
large or to be pot-bound, or to become drawm. 

April 

Flower Garden and Greenhouse . — ^Window and greenhouse plants 
require more water and ventilation. Due attention must be paid to 
shifting well rooted plants into larger pots ; and, if space is desired, 
many kinds of hardier plants can be safely put out in cold frames. 
Towards the end of the month il may be ncx:essary slightly to shade 
the glass of the greenhouse. All herbaceous plants and hardy shrubs 
may be planted in the garden. The covering of leaves or litter should 
lie taken off bulbs and tender plants tliat were covered up for winter, 
so that tlie beds can be lightly forked and raked. Sow' tender annual 
flower seeds in boxes inside. 

Fruit Garden . — Strawberries that have been covered up wilii stiaw 
or leaves should be relieved around the plants, leaving the covering 
betw'een them. Special care must be exercised that the mulcli l>c 
not left on too long ; the plants should not become whitened or 
*' drawn.” Raspberries, grape vines, &c., that have been laid down 
may now be uncovered and tied up to stakes or trellises, and all new 
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plantations of these and other fruits may now be made. Fruit trees 
may be grafted. 

Vegetable Garden. — Asparagus, rhubarb, spinach, &c., should be 
uncovered, and the beds hoed or dug lightly. Hardier sorts of 
vegetable seeds and plants, such as beets, cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, peas, potatoes, radishes, 
spinach, turnip, &c., should all be .sown or planted by the middle of 
the month if the soil is dry and warm, and in all cases, where practic- 
able, before the end of lie month. It is essential, in sowing seeds 
now, that they be well firmed in the soil. Any who expect to get 
early cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce or radishes, while planting or 
sowing is dejiyed until the time of sowing tomato and egg plant in 
May, are sure to be disappointed of a full crop. Frequent rotation of 
crops should be practised in the vegetable garden, in order to head 
off in.sects and diseases ; and also to make tie best use of the land. 
Every three or four years the vegetable garden should l)e laid out in 
some new place; but if tins cannot be done, the crops should be 
rotated on diflerefit parts of the old garden. 

May 

Flower Garden and Greenhouse. — Window and greenhouse plants 
should be in their finest bloom. Firing may lie entirely dispensed 
with, thougii care must still be exercised in ventilating. If weather is 
cold and backward, however, and in very northern regions, care must 
be taken not to stop firing too soon, or the plants will mildew and 
become stunted. Every precaution must be used to kee|) the air 
moist. " Moss culture " may be tried, the common sphagnum or 
iTioss of the swamps, mixed with onc-twentioth of its bulk of bone- 
dust, being laid as a mulch on the top of the earth of the flower-pots ; 
its e licet is to shield the pots from the sun, and at the same time 
stimulate the roots to come to the surfiicc. By the end of the month 
all of the plants that arc wanted for the summer decoration of the 
flower Ixjrder may be planted out, first loosening a little the ball of 
etirth at the roots. If the weather is dry, water freely after planting. 
When the greenhouse is not to be used during the summer months, 
camellias, azaleas and plants of that character should be set out of 
doors under partial shade ; but most of the other ])lants usually 
grown in the conservatory or window garden in winter may be set 
in the open border. Flower-beds shouhl be kept well hoed and raked, 
to prevent the growth of weeds next month. 

Pelargoniums, pinks, monthly roses and all the half-hardy kinds of 
flowering ]>lants should be planted early, but coleus, heliotrope and 
the more tender plants should be delayed until the end of tlie month. 
Annuals that have been .sown in the greenhouse or hotbed may be 
planted out, and seeds of such sorts as mignonette, sweet alyssum, 
Phlox Drumiiiondii, jjortulaca, &c., may l)e sown in the In^ds or 
borders. The china aster is now one of the most popular of summer 
and fall plants. The seed may be .sown in the north as late as the 
middle of May, or even the first of June, with good results for fall 
blooming. If the plants are started early in tlio greenhouse, they arc 
likely to .spend themselves befcjrc fall, and therefore a later sowing 
should be ])rovided. 

Lawns sliould be mown, and the edgings trimmed. 

Fruit Garden.— The hay or leaf mulching on tlie strawberry beds 
should be removed and the ground deeply Iioed (if not removed in 
April in the more forward jdaces), after which it may be placed on 
again to kcef) the fruit clean and the ground from drying. Where it 
has not l>ccn convenient before, most of the smaller fruits may yet 
be planted during the lirst j)art of the month. Tobacco dust will 
di.sloflge most of the numerous kinds of .slugs, caterpillars or worms 
that make tlicir appearance on the young siioots of vines or trees. 
Fruit trees may be planted this montli, if they were not planted in 
March or April. If they have been kept fresh and dormant, they 
should still be in good condition. 'I'he lirokert roots should be cut 
back to fresh wood, and the tops should be headed back in proportion. 

Vegetable Garden. — .Attention should be given to new sowings and 
plantings for succession. Crops sown last month will have to be 
thinned out if large enough. Hoe dee|)ly all transplanted crops, such 
as cal)bage, cauliflower, lettuce, iStc. Tender vegetables, such as 
tomatoes, egg and pepper ])lants, sweet potatoes, &c., can be planted 
out. Seeds of Lima beans, sweet corn, melon, okra, cucumbers, &c., 
should l>c sown ; and sow for succession ])eas, spinach, lettnee, beans, 
radishes, &c., every ten days. 

June 

Flower Garden and Greenhouse. -'ITopical ])I?ints can now he used 
to fill up the greenhouse during the summer months. It sliould be 
well shaded, and line specimens of fancy cjihuliuins, dracaenas, 
coleus, crotons, ])ahns, ferns and such plants as are grown for the 
beauty of their foliage, will make a very attractive sliow. If these 
cannot had, common geraniums may be used. The " moss 
i:ulture " will be found particularly valiialVlc for these plants. Hya- 
cinths, tulips and other spring bullis may be dug up, dricxl and placed 
away for next fall's planting, and their places filled with bedding 
plants, such as coleus, achyranthes, pelargoniums, and the various 
white and coloured leaf plants. It will be necessary to mow the lawn 
once a week, and sometimes often cr. 

Fruit Garden. — The .small fruits .should be mulched about the roots, 
if this has not yet bcjen done. If the fruit garden is large enough to 


adnut of horse culture, it is best to keep the bush-fruits well cultivated 
during the season ; this tillage conserves the moisture and helps to 
make a full and plump crop of berries. In sm^ areas the mulcliing 
system is sometimes preferable. 

Vegetable Garden. --BeeXs, beans, carrots, corn, cucumbers, lettuce, 
peas and radishes may lie sown for succession. This is usually a busy 
month, as many crops have to be gathered, and, if hoeing is not 
promptly seen to, weeds arc certain to give great trouble. Tomatoes 
should lie tied up to trellises or stakes it fine-flavoured and handsome 
fruit is desired, for if left to ripen on the ground they are apt to have 
a gross earthy flavour. 

July 

Flower Garden and Greenhouse. — Watering, ventilating and fumi- 
gating (or the use of tobacco in other forms for de.struction of aphides) 
must be attended to. The atmosphere of the greenhouse must be 
kept moist. Watch the plants that have been ))hingcd out of doors, 
and see if any retpiire repotting. All plants that req uirc staking, such 
as dahlias, roses, gladioli and many herbaceous plants, should now 
be looked to. Carnations and other plants that art: throwing up 
flower stems, if wanted to flower in winter, should lie cut back, that 
is, the flower stems should be cut oft to say 5 in. from the ground. 

Fruit Garden. — If grape vines show any signs of mildew, dust 
them over with dry sulphur, selecting a still warm day. The fruit 
having now been gathered from strawberry plants, if new beds are to 
be formed, the system of layering the plants in small pots is the best. 
In general, field strawberries are not grown from potted layers, but 
from goocl strong layers that strike naturally in the field. In the 
north, spring planting of strawberries is generally advised for market 
conditions ; although planting in early fall or late siitnnier is 
successful when the ground is well jirepared and when it does not 
suffer from drought. Where apples, pe.ars, peaches, grapes, &c., have 
set fruit thickly, tliin out at least one-half to two-thirds of the young 
fruit. 

Vegetable Garden. — The first ten days of this month will yet be 
time enough to sow .sweet com, liecLs, lettuce, beans, cuciiniliers and 
ruta-baga turnips. Such vegetiiblos as cabbage, cauliflower, celery, 
tS:c., wanted for fall or winter use, are liest planted this month, though 
in some sections they will do later. Keep sweet pob'itoes hoed to 
prevent the vines rooting at the joints. 

August 

Flower Garden and Greenhouse. — But little deviation is required in 
these departments from the instructions for July. See that suflicient 
water is applied ; the walks may be wet in the houscf;. 

Fruit Garden. — Strawberries that have fruited will now be making 
" runners," or young plants, 'these should kept cut off close to the 
old filant, so that the full force of the root is expcnrled in making the 
" crowns " or fruit buds for next season's crop. If plants arc re- 
quired for new beds, only the required number should be allowed to 
grow', and these may be layered in ])ots as recommended in July. 
The old stems of rasjiberries and blackberries that have borne fruit 
should be cut away, and the young shoots thinned to three or four 
canes to each hill or plant. If tied tc) stakes and topj)ed when 4 or 
5 ft. high, they will form three or four branches on a cane, and will 
make stronger fruiting plants for next year. 

Vegetable Garden. -Hoe deejily sucli crops as cabbage, cauliflower 
and celery. The eartliing up of celery this month is not to lie 
recommended, unless a little very early supply is wanted. Onions in 
many sections can be harveste.d. The jiropcr condition is when the 
tops are turning yellow and falling down. They are dried be.st by 
placing them in a dry shed in thin layer.s. Sow s[>inarh for fall use, 
but not yet for the winter crop. Bed top, white globe, and yellow 
Aberdeen turnips should now be sown ; ruta-baga turnips sowm last 
month will need thinning, and in extreme soutliern states iliey may 
yet be sown. 

September 

Flower Garden and Greenhouse. — The flower-lieds in the law'ii should 
be at their best. If planted in " ribbon lines " or '* massing," strict 
attention must be given to pincluug of! the tops, so that the lines or 
mas.ses will present an even surface. Teiuler plants will recpiire to 
be put in the greenhouse or housed in some way towards the cuid of 
this month ; but be careful to keep Ihcin as ccHil as possible during 
the day. Cuttings of berk ling jflants may now be made freely if 
wanted for next season, as young cuttings rooted in the fall make 
better plants for next spring's use than olil plants, in the case of such 
.soft-wooded plants as jielargoniums, fuchsias, verlxmiis, heliotropes, 
&c. ; with roses and plants of a woody nature, however, the old 
])lants usually do best. Dutch bulbs, such as hyricinths, tulijis, 
crocus, &c., and most of the varieties of lilies, may be planted. 
Violets that Jire wanted for winter flowering will now l>e growing 
freely, and the runners should be trimmed oft. Sow seeds of sweet 
alyssum, candytuft, daisies, mignonette, pansies, &c. Visit the 
roadsides and woods for interesting plants to put in the hardy 
borders. 

Fruit Garden. — Strawberry plants that have lieen layered in jKits 
may yet be planted, or in southern districts the orrlinary ground 
layers may be planted. The sooner in the month both are planted 
the better crop they will give next season ; and, as these plants soon 
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mako runners, it will be necessary to trim them off. Attenrl to rasp- 
berries and blackberries as advised for last month, if they have 
not already been attended to. All fruit trees sho\ild be gone over for 
borers before cold weather sets in ; they also should have been gone 
over for the same puq^bse in May and J une. 

Vegetable Garden . — If cabbage, cauliflower and lettuce are wanted 
to plant in cold frames, the see<l should be stiwn from about the loth 
to tlic 2oth of this month; but judgment should be exercised, 
for, if sown too early, cabbage and cauliflower are apt to run to .seed. 
The best date for latitude of xNew York is September T5th. The 
main crop of spinach or sprouts that is wanted for winter or spring 
use sliould be sown alumt the .same date. The earth should be drawn 
up to celery witli a lioe preparatory to earthing with a spade. 
Onions that were not harvested and dried last montli must now be 
attended to. Turnips of the early or fiat sorts may yet l>e .sown the 
fjrst week of tfiis month in the northern states, and iii the south 
from two to four weeks later. 

October 

flower Garden and Greenhouse. —In iiortlicm sections of the United 
States, tender plants that arc still outside should be got under cover 
as early as possible. Delay using fire heat as long as possible;, unless 
tht 3 nights become so cold as to chill the plants inside the house. 
Roses, carnations, caineJlias, azaleas, ]>e]argoniiims and the hardier 
sorts of plants will do better if placed in a cold frame or pit until the 
middle of November tlian they would in an ordinary greenhouse. 
Look out for insects. Fall bulbs of all kinds may be planted. Take 
ui) summer- flowering bulbs and tubers, such as dahli'i.s, tuberoses, 
gladioli, canuas, caladiums, tigrulias, and dry them oft thoroughly, 
stowing them away afterwards in some place free from frost and 
moisture rluring the winter. Before winter sets in .see that the lawn 
is freely top-dressed. Be careful not to mow the grass ion short in 
fall. 

i ruit Garden. - Strawliei ries that have been grown from pot-grown 
layers may yet l»e planted in s^^utheru state.s ; keei) the runners 
trimmed oil. Fruit trees and shrubs may be set out ; but, if planting 
is rleforred to the hist of the month, the ground around the roots 
shimUl be i:nulciie<l to the thickness of 3 or 4 in. with straw, leaves or 
rough nuumre, as a protection against frost. The fruit garden must i 
be jirotected Irom the ravages of mica' in winler. Mice will nest .duiiil | 
the j)lants if there is straw or other litter arourul them. Before | 
winter, all tiill grass and loo.se litter should be taken away ; if thi.s is 
not done, tlu;n the first snow .should be tramped Jieavily aremnd the ! 
plants, in order to destroy any nesting-places. j 

Vci'ctafdr Garden. 'Celery will now be in full growth, and will | 
require close attention to earthing up, and during the last part of the 
montli tlic first lot may be stored away in trenches for winter. All 
vegetiiblc roots not designed to be IcTt in the ground during the 
winter should be dug up, such as beets, carrots, ])arsiups, sweet 
potatoes, &c. The; cabbage, cauliflower and lettuce, plants growm \ 
from seed sown last month should be pricked out in cold frames. If | 
Icttuci? is wanted for winter use, it may now be planted in the green- 
house or cold frame, and will be ready for use about Christmas. If 
asparagus or rliubarb is wanted for winter use, it sliould l>e taken 
up aufl .stow<;d away in pit, frame, .slu:;l 01 cellar for a month or 
two. It may tliea be taken into the gn.'enhouse and packed closely 
togotiier und'T the stigi', and will be fit ah' use from January to 
M.arcli, according to the temfierature of the liou.se. Vegetable 
gardeu.s oiten become infested with tlis(;ases that arc carried over 
from year to year in the old plants and litter ; this is .specially true 
of water-melous and of some ili.seascs of tomatoes. It is well, thcre- 
lore, to burn the top.s of the plants in the fall, nithcr than to plough 
tlicm under or to tlirow them on the coinptist heap. 

Novr.MUf;u 

hlon'cy Garden and ri;rrw/un/.se. -I ‘laiit.s intended to be grown 
inside should now all be indoors. Keej) a sharp look out for cold 
snaps, as tliey come ver>" unexpectedly in November, and many 
plants are lost ihereby. In ca.ses wIktc it is not convenient to use 
fin? heat, 3" to 10'^’ of cold can be resisted by covering the ])lants over 
with paper, and by using this liefore frost has struck the jflants 
Naln.ihle collections may be saved. When fire heat is freely used, be 
oait-ful to keep iqi the proticr amount of moisture by s]»rihkling the 
p.itiis with water. Little can be done in the flower garcUm, except to 
clean oU all dtMd st^dUs, and straw up tender roses, vines, ^c., and, 
wherever there is time, to dig up and rake the borders, as it wdll 
greatly facilitate spring w'ork. Cover up all beds in which there arc 
hyarinths, tulips .and oilier bulbs with a litter of leaves or straw to 
the depth of 2 or 3 in. If short, thoroughly -decayed manure can 
be spare I, a good sprinkling spread over the lawn w'ill hel)> it to .1 
finer growth next .spring. 

fruit "St raw' berry beds shoulil be covered {in cold sections) 

w'itli hay, straw or leal mulching, to a depth not exceetling 2 in. 
Fruit trees and grape vim*s generally should be pruned ; and, if the 
wood of llic vine is w'anted for cuttings, or scions of fruit trees for 
grafts, they should be tkn^l in small bundles and buried in the groun<l 
until sjiring. They may bo taken in December or January if pre- 
ferred. 

Vegeiabh Garden . — Celery that is to Xn'i stored for w inter use should 


be put away before the end of the month in all sections north of 
Virginia ; south of that it may be left in most places where grown 
throughout tlie winter if well covered up. The stalks of the aspariigus 
bed should be cut off, and burned if there are berries on them, as the 
seeds scattered in the soil sometimes produce ttonblesomc weeds. 
Mulch the beds w’ith 2 or 3 in. of rough manure. All vegetable roots 
that are yet in the ground, and not de.signed to lie left there over 
winter, must be dug up in thi .3 latitude before the middle of Bie 
inontii or they may txi frozen in. Cover up onions, spinach, sprouts, 
cabbage or lettuce plants with a covering of 2 or 3 in. of leaves, hay, 
i or straw, to protect them during the winter. Cabbages that have 
headed may usu;illy be preserved against injury by frost until the 
middle of next month, by simply pulling them up and packing them 
closely in a dry spot in the open field with the heads down and roots 
up. On approach of cold w ea ther in December they should be covered 
up with leaves as high as the tops of the roots, or, if the soil is light, 
it may be thrown over them, if leaves are not convenient. Cabbages 
will keep tliis way until March if the covering ha.s not been put on 
too early. I’lougli all empty ground if practicable, and, whenever 
time will pcrii it, do trenching and subsoiling. Cabbage, cauli- 
I flower and lettuce plants that are in frames should be regularly 
ventilated by lilting the sfish on warm days, and on the approach 
of very cold weather they should be covered w'ith straw mats or 
.shutters. In the colder latitudes, and even in the middle states, it 
is absolutely necessary to protect cauliflower in this way, as it is much 
more lender than cabbage anfi lettuce plants. 

Dkcemdek 

Flower Garden and Greenhouse. -Close a ttention must be paid to 
protecting all tender plants, for it is not unronirnon to have the care 
of a whole year s])oiled by one niglit's neglect. Vigilance and extra 
hoi fires w'ill have to be kefU up when the thernioineter falls to 34° 
or 35*^ in the parlour or conservatory. It i.s well to set the yilants 
under the benches or on the walks of the gnrenhouses ; if they are in 
the parlour move them awiiy from the cold point and ]>rotcct tliem 
with paper; this will usuaily .save them even it the thermometer 
falls to 2.t*’ or 2b'’. Another ])lan in the greenhouse is to dash water 
on the pi]3c:s or flues, whicli causes steam to rise to the glass and 
freeze there, sloppiiig up all the crevices. With plants outside that 
require straw ing up 01 to be mulched, this w'ill have now to be 
finisbed. 

Fruit Garden, — In .sect ions where it is an ;m] vantage to protect 
grape vines, raspl.crries, iS.c., from seven* frost, tliese slunild l>e laid 
down as clo.st? to the grouncl as po.ssibJe, and covered with leaves, 
straw or hay, rir w'ith a few inches of soil. Grapes may be pruned. 
Fruit trees may be ]>runed from now' till March in the north. 

Vegetable Garden.- Celery in Irencht s should receive the final 
covering for the winter, which is best done by leaves or light stable 
lith r , in the latitiuU* of New' York it sliould not be less tlirin 12 in. 
thick. J*otatoe‘:, beds, turnips or other roots in the spinach 
crop in thf* ground, or any otii» r article in need of jirotectiou, should 
lie allended to h.elore the eiul of the month ; manure and coin['Ost 
i leaps should be forw.ardcd as rapidly as ])0.s.silfle, and turned and 
I ruxed .so as to l<e in proper condition for sj>ring. Ivemove the snow 
I th.'it nccuinulntes on cold franjes or other glass .structures, parlicu- 
j larly if the soil wliich tlie glass covers was not frozen before tlie snow* 

I h 11 ; it may remain on the sashes longer if the pliints are frozen in, 
i since they are dormant, ami would not be injured it deprived of light 
j lor eight or ten days. If roots liave been ])laccd in cedars, atlentiou 
I must be given to ventilation, whicli can he done by making a wooden 
I box, say (> by 8 in., to run from tfie ceiling of the cellar to the caves 
of the building above. (L. H. 'B. ; 1 *. TI.) 

I'liHLior.RAriiY OF MotU'-rn Works on TIokticultuke. W. 
Robinson, .11/ ine /'Vract rs ; Lord Keclesdale (A. B. FreeTu,i.n Milford), 
The Ban:hoo Garden ; J. \\'cath(.rs, Thdhou.s Plants (33 col. plates) ; 
H. H. t'ou.sins, Chemistrv 0/ the Garden ; W. Watson, (dtetus Culture 
for Anjatenrs', H. P. Brotborstou and M. R. Smith, Booh of the 
Carf?ation ; J. Weathers, Cottage and Allotment Gardening ; J. Veitch 
and Son.s, Manual of Coni ferae ; W’. Wt*lls, Culture of the Chrysanthe- 
mum ; Rev. S. F. Bonnie, Hook of the Daffodil ; Geo. Nicholson. 
Dictionary of Gardening (5 vols.) ; W. Robinson. The English Flower 
Garden ; Geo. Schneider, Book of Choice Ferns (3 vols.) ; W. Kobin- 
•sou. Flora and Sylva (3 vols. ; col. plates by the late H. G. Moon) ; 
J . Weathers, Flowering Trees and Shrubs (33 col. plates) ; J. Weathers, 
French Market-Gardening and Intensive Cultivation ; T. Smith, 
French Gardening ; G(!f). Bunyard and O. Thomas, The Fruit 
Garden \ Josh. Brace, Fruit Trees in Pots ; Dr R. Hogg, The Fruit 
Manual ; M. C. Cooke, Fungoid Pests of Cultivated Plants ; Thos. H. 
Maw'.son, The Art and Craft of Garden-Making] J. Weathers, A 
[ Practical Guide to Garden Plants ; W. Watson, The Gardeners* 
Assistant : C. H. Wright and D. Dew’ar, The Gardeners* Dictionary ; 
J. Weathers, Garden Flowers for Town and Country (33 col. plates) ; 
Chas. Baltct, The Art of Grafting and Budding ; W. Thomson, The 
Grape Vine ; Thos. Baines, Greenhouse and Stove Plants : K. Irwin 
Lynch, The Book of the Iris ; G. Jekyll, Lilies for English Gardens ; 
E. A. Ormcrod, Manual of Injurious Insects ; Dr A. B. Grifliths, 
Manures for Fruit and other Trees ; F. W. Burbridge and J. G. Baker, 
I'he Nartd.ssus (48 col. plates) ; H. A. Burberry, The Orchid Culti- 
vator's Handbook; B. S. Williams, The Orchid Grower's Manual; 
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J. Vcitch & Sons, Manual of Orchidaceous Plants ; Dr Paul Soraucr 
and F. E. Weiss, Physiology of Plants ; W. Watson, Orchids, their 
Culture and Management ; G. Massee, Plant Diseases ; Rev. A. 
Foster-MelUar, Book of the Rose ; VVm. Paul, The Rose Garden (20 
col. plates) ; G. Jekyll and E. Mawley, Roses for English Gardens ; 

J. Weathers, Roses for Garden and Greenhouse (33 col. plates) ; Nat. 
Rose Society, Handbook on Pruning Roses ; Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 
Roses, their History, Development and Culture ; Very Rev. Dean Hole, 

A Book about Roses; J. Hoflmann, 7 ' he Amateur Gardener's Rose 
Book (20 col. plates ; translated from the German) ; A. Gant, 
Seaside Planting of Trees and Shrubs ; E. Beckett, Book of the 
Strawberry; W. Iggulden, The Tomato; J. Weathers, Trees and 
Shrubs for English and Irish Gardens (33 col. plates) ; Vilmorin et 
Cio., The Vegetable Garden (Eng. ed. by VV. Robinson) ; A. F. Barron, 
Vines and Vine Culture ; G. Jekyll, Wall and Water Gardens ; W. 
Robinson, The Wild Garden ; L. H. Bailey, Practical Garden Book 
(Now York, 1908). (J. Ws. ; W. K. W.) 

HORTON, CHRISTIANA {c. 1696-r. 1756), English actress, 
first appeared in London as Melinda in The Recruiting Officer 
in 1714 at Drury Lane. Here she remained twenty years, 
followed by fifteen at Covent Garden. At both houses during 
tliis long career phe played all the leading tragedy and comedy 
parts, and Barton Booth (who “ discovered ” her) said she was 
the best successor of Mrs. Oldfield. She was the original Mariana 
in Fielding’s Miser (1733). 

HORTON, ROBERT FORMAN (1855 )> Tiritish Noncon- 

formist divine, was born in Lrindon on the 18th of September 
1855. educated at Shrewsbury school and New College, 

Oxford, where hr took first classes in classics. He was president 
of the Oxford Union in 1877. Tic became a fellow of his college 
in 1879, and lectured on history for four years. In 1880 he 
accepted an infiuential invitation to become pastor of the Lynd- 
hurst Road Congregational church, Hampstead, and sub- ' 
sequcnlly took a very prominent part in church and denomina- 
tional work generally. He delivered the Lyman Beecher 
lectures at Yale in 1893 5 chairman of the London 

Congregational Union; and in 1903 of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. In 1909 he took a prominent part in the 
75th anniversary ceh’bralioii of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Ilis numerous publications include books on theological, critical, 
historical, biographical and devotional subjects. 

HORTON, SAMUEL DANA (1844-1895), American writer 
on bimetallism, was born in Pomeroy, Ohio, on the. 36th of 
January 1844. He graduated at Harvard in 1864, ^tnd at Uie 
Harvard Law School in 1S68, studied Roman law in Berlin in 
1869, and in 1871 was admitted to the Ohio bar. He practised 
law in (’incinniiti, and then in Pomeroy until 1885, when he gave 
up law for the advancement of bimetallism. His attenikm had 
been turned to monetary questions liy the “ greenback cam- 
paign ’’ of 1875 in Ohio, in which, as in former campaigns, he 
had spoken, particularly effectively in German, for the Republican 
party. He was secretary of the American delegation to the 
Monetary Conference which met in J^iris in 1878, and edited 
the report of the delegation. To the conference of 1881 be was 
a delegate, and thereafter he spent much of his time in Europe, 
whither he was sent by President Harrison in 1889 as special 
commissioner to promote the international restoration of silver. 
He died in Washington, U.C., on the 23rd of Feb’'»‘ar>' 1895. 
Horton's principal works were The Silver Pound (1887) and 
Silver in Europe a volume of essays. 

HORUS (Egyptian fidr), tlie name of an Egyptian god. 
if not of several distinct gods. To all forms of Tlorus the falcon 
wa.s .sacred ; the name Hor, written with a standing i gure of that 

bird, connected with a root signifying “upper,” and 

probably means “ the high-flyer.” 'JTic tame sacred falcon on 

its perch is the commonest symbol of divinity in early 

hieroglyphic writing ; the commonest title of the king in the 
earliest dynasties, and his first title later, was that whicli named 
him Horus. Hawk gods were the presiding deities of Poi (Pe) 
and Nckhen, which had been the royal quarters in the capitals 
of the two primeval kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt, at Buto 
and opposite El Kab. A principal festival in very early times 
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was the “ worship of Horus,” and the kings of the prehistoric 
dynasties were afterwards called “ the worshippers of Horus. ’ 
The Northern Kingdom in particular was under the patronage 
of Horus. He was a solar divinity, but appears very early in 
the Osiris cycle of deities, a son of Isis and probably of Osiris, 
and opponent of Seth. On monuments of the Middle Kingdom 
or somewhat later we find besides Hor the following .special 
forms : Har-bchtet, i.e. Hor of Beht, the winged solar disk, 
god of Edfu (Apollinopolis Magna)] Har-khenteklhai, god of 
Athribis ; Har-mesen (whose principal .sacred animal was a 
lion), god of the Sethroite (?) nome ; Har-khentemna, i.e. the 
blind (?) Horus (with a shrew-mouse) at Letopolis ; Har-mert 
(“ of two eyes ”) at Pharbaethus ; Har-akht, Ra-har-akht, or 
Har-m-akhi (Harmakhis, “ Hor of the horizon ”), the siin-g< d 
of Heliopolis. 

As a sun-god Horns not only worsted the hostile darkness and 
avenged his father, but also daily renewed himself. He was thi s 
identical with his own father Irom one point of view. In the 
mythology, especially that of the New Kingdom, or of quite late 
times, we find the following standing epithets applied to more or 
less distinct forms or phases : Harendotes (Har-enl-yotf), 
i.e. “ Hor, avenger of his father (Osiris) ; Haiqiokhrate.s 
(Har-p-khrat), i.e. “ H6r the child,” with finger in mouth, 
sometimes .seated on a lotus-flower ; Harsicsis (Tlar-si-Esi), 
i.e. “ Hor, son of Isis,” as a child : Har-en-khchi, “ Mor in 
Chemmis,” a child nursed by Isis in the pajiyrus marshes ; 
Harocris (Har-uer), i.e. “ the elder Hor,” at Ombos, &c., human- 
headed or falcon - headed ; Harseniteus (Ilar-sem-teu), i.e. 
“ Hor, uniter of the two lands,” and others. 

In the judgment scene Horus introduces the deceased to Osiris. 
To the Greeks Tlorus w^as equivalent to Apollo, hut in the naire 
of llermopolis Parva (.see Damaniiur), whieli must hiu v bet 11 
among the first of the Egyptian cities to lie known to them, he 
was apparently identified with Hermes. Although the falcon 
was the bird most properly saert d to Horus, not only its varit ties, 
but al.s() the sparrow-iuiwk, kestrel and t)ther small Jiawks were 
mummified in his honour in late times. 

See Egypt: section Religion; Meyer, art. " Horos ” In J\‘o.‘^ch<T, 
Lexicon dcr Criech. und Rom. Mythol(>gie. (f' . Lj... t * ) 

HORWICH, an urban district in the Wes though ton juirlla- 
mentary division of ].ancashire, Imgland, 4 m. W.N.W. of 
Bolton, on the l,anrasliire and N’ork.slure railway. ro|). (1901) 
15,084. ft lies beneath the considi ruble elevation of Kivinglon 
J'ike, where formerly was a great forest. It has extensive 
locomotive works, and there are large stone <|uarrii:s in the 
district. Bleaching and cotlon-s|)inning and the manulacture 
of fire-brick.s and tiles ari‘ earrii d (.11. 

HOSANNA, the er)' of ])raise or adoration shouted in ncogni- 
tion of the Me.ssiahship of jesns on his entry into lerusakm 
(Matt. xxi. 9, 15 ; Mark xi. 9 .sq. John xii. 13), and .since u.sed 
in the Christian Church. It is also a Jewish liturgical term, 
and was applied speeifieally to the “ hosanna ” branches <*arriifl 
in procession in th(' ]u*ast of Booths (w 'rabernack s. the. seventh 
day of which was caUed the lh)sanna-day (so also in Sy rian 
usage ; cf. “J^ilrn” Sunday). 'I'liis fest ival (for which .see Lev. 
xxiii. 39sqq. ; 2 Mace. x. 7 ; Jos. Ant. xii. 10. 4, xiii. 13. 15 and 
the 'J'almudie tractate Sitkknh) already suggested a Dioiusiac 
celeliration to Plutarch (Sytnp. iv. 6), and wtis assoc iated wjili 
a ceremonial drawing of water which, it was believed, ."(cured 
fertilizing rains in the following year ; the. penalty for abr.tinence 
'vas drought (cf, Zech. xiv. ifiseq.). I'he evidence (see furtlur 
Ency. Ptih. cols. 3354, 4880 seq, ; 1 . Levy, Rev. dr.'; El. j urns, 
190T, pp. 192 s(](|.) points to rites of nature-wor.shif), and it 
is pos.-able that in these the term ]h I'anua lad ; : .e ( du r 
application. 

'Jhe old int(rf>p.t;ition "save, now! " wliicli n<.n’ lx* x poj.iilai 
t lyniology, is basr^l on Ps. e.xviii. 25 f!lel>. hoshVuh nnd), hnt this 
doe^s not cxpl.ain the occrirrena* of the word in the (io^ids. -i, '.ompli- 
( aled problem . on which sec the artielcs ol }. H. I'liayer in Hastim^s’s 
Diet, ilih.^ an*, inon- esj.'ecialJv T. K. (’I;» Emv. Jiih, s.v. 

HOSE (a word common to many 'J’laitonic langiiage.s cf. 
Dutch, hoo.^y stocking, Ger. Hose, breeches, lights ; the 
ultimate origin is unknown), the name of an article ol dress, 
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used as a covering for the leg and foot. 'Fhe word has been 
used for various forms of a long stocking covering both the foot 
and leg (see Hosiery), and this is the usual modem sense. But 
it abo formerly meant a kind of gaiter covering the leg from the 
knee to the ankle only, of the long tight covering for the whole 
of the lower limbs, and later of the short puffed or slashed 
breeches worn with the doublet — at this period, from the early 
part of the i-6th century onwards, comes the distinction between 
the “ hose ” or “ trunk hose ” and the stocking (see Costume). 
The term is applied to certain objects resembling such a covering, 
as in its application to flexible rubber or canvas piping used 
for conveying water (see Hosepipe), and in botany, to the 
“ sheath covering, e.ff, the ear of com. The term “ hose-in- 
hose ” is thus used in botany for a flower in which the corolla 
has become doubled, as though a second were inserted in the 
throat of the first ; it occurs sometimes in the primrose. 

HOSEA, the son of Bern, the first in order of the minor 
prophets of the Old Testament. The name Hosea (y»»n, LXX. 
iltTtje, Vulg. Osee, and so the English version in Rom. ix. 25) 
ought rather to be written Hoshea, and is identical with that 
borne by tlie last king of Ephraim, and by Joshua in Nuni. 
xiii. 16, Deut. xxxii. 44. Of the life of Hosea ^ we know nothing 
beyond what be gathered from hb prophecies. That he 
was a citizen of the northern kingdom appears from the whole 
tenor of the book, but most expressly from i. 2, where “ the 
land,” the prophets land, is the realm of Israel, and vii. 5, 
where “ our king ” is the king of Samaria. 'J'he date at which 
Hosea flourished is given in the title, i. i, by the reigning kings 
of Judah and Israel. He prophesied (i) in the days of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, kings of Judah ; (2) in the days 
of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel. The dates in- 
dicated by the title, which may be regarded as editorial, are, 
for the four kings of the southern kingdom, 7H9-740, 739"734, I 
733-721 and 720- 693 B.c. respectively ; and, for Jeroboam 11 ., 
782-743 (cf. Kncy. Bib. col. 797-798). The book itself, however, , 
plainly lielongs to the period prior to 734 n.r. since, in that • 
year, (a) the Syro-Ephruimitic war began, to which there is 
hen^ no reference, nor is Assyria yet the open foe it then became ; ; 
(b) (lilead liecame Tiglath-Pileserb (2 Kings xv. 29), whereas 
it is here described as still part of the territory of Israel (vi. 8 ; 
xii. II ; cf. the included place-names of v. 1 ). ( 3 n the other hand, 
the prophet connects with the birth of his eldest child the 
approaching fall of the house of Jehu (i. 4), thus anticipating 
the death of Jeroboam 11 . in 743, and the period of anarchy 
which followed (2 Kings xv.). 'I'hus the prophetic work of 
Hosea maj' lie dated, with practical certainty, as Ixjginning 
from some point previous to 743 and extending not later than 
734.“ This is corroborated by the general character of the 
b()ok. Of its two parts, i.-iii. reflects the wealth and prosperity 
of the reign of Jeroboam II., whilst iv.-xiv. contains frequent refer- 
ences to the social disorder and anarchy of the subsequent years. 

^ Traditions about Hosea. the prophet’s father, is identihetl 

by tlie Kabl)iiis with BeCrali (i Chrori. v. <>), a Keubenitc prince 
carriiMl captive by Tigkitli-Pileser. TJiis view i.s already cxpre.ssed 
by Jerome, QHac.'it. in Paralip.. and doubtless underlies tl»e state- 
ment of the rargiini to Chronicles that Beerah was a prophet. For 
it is a Jewish maxim that when a prophet’s fattier is named, he, too, 
was a prophet, and accordingly a tradition of K. Simon makes 
I.vi. viii. ly, a ])roph(?cy of Beeri (IKimchi in loc. ; Leviticus 
ICahba, jiar. 15). .Vecording to the usual Christian tradition, how- 
ever, Ihisea was of the tril)c of Issachar, and from an unknown town, 
Belemoth or Belemon (p.scudo-Epiplxaniii.s, p.scudo-l)orotheus, 
E})hracm Syr. ii. 234 ; Chron. Pasch., Bonn cd., i. 270). .\s the 
tradition adds that he died there, and was buried in peace, the 
source of the story lies probafjly in some holy place shown as his 
grave. There are other traditions as to the burial-place of ITo.sea. 

A Jewish legend in llic Shalshelct haifqabala (Carpzov, Introd., pt. iii. 
ch. vii. § 3) tells that he died in captivity at Babylon, and was 
carried to Upper Galilee, and buried at nss. that is, Safed (Ncubauer, 
Giog. du Talmud^ p. 227) ; and the Aral>s show the grave of Nebi 
*Osha, east of the Jordan, near Es-Salt (Bae leUer's Palestine 337 ; 
Buroklcirdl's Syria, p. .l.'id). 

- The supposed reference of viii. 9-10 to the tribute paid by 
Menahem to Tiglath-Pilcscr (2 Kings xv. 19), and dated, on the 
monuments, 738 b.c., depends on a corrupt text; read v. 10 with 
Septuagint. 


The first part of Hosea’s prophetic work, corresponding to 
chs. i.-iii., lay in the years of external prosperity immediately 
preceding the catastrophe of the house of Jehu in or near the year 
743. 'l^he second part of the book is a summary of prophetic 
teaching during the subsequent troublous reign of Menahem, 
and, perhaps, that of his successor, Pekahiah, and must have 
l)een completed before 734 b.c. Apart from the narrative 
; in chs. i.-iii., to which we shall presently recur, the book throws 
i little or no light on the details of Hosea’s life. It appears from 
I ix. 7, 8, that his prophetic work was greatly embarrassed by 
■ opposition : “ As for the prophet, a fowler’s snare is in all his 
’ ways, and enmity in the house of his God.” The enmity which 
I had its centre in the sanctuary probably proceeded from the 
priests (comp. Amos vii.), against whose profligacy and pro- 
fanation of their office our prophet frequently declaims — ^perhaps 
also from the degenerate prophetic gilds which had their seats 
in the holy cities of the northern kingdom, and with whom 
Hosea ’s cider contemporary Amos so indignantly refuses to 
be identified (Amos vii. 14). In ch. iv. 5 Hosea seems to 
comprise priests and prophets in one condemnation, thus placing 
himself in direct antagonism to all the leaders of the religious 
life ni his nation. He is not less antagonistic to the kings and 
: princes of his day (vii. 3-7, viii. 4, viii. 10 Septuagint, x. 7-15, 
xiii. n).‘^ In view of the familiarity shown with the intrigues 
of rulers and the doings of priests, it has been conjectured that 
Hosea held a prominent position, or even (by Duhm) that he 
was himself a priest (Marti, p. 2). 

The most interesting problem of Hosea’s historj' lies in the 
interpretation of the story of his married life (chs. i.-iii.). We 
read in these chapters that God’s revelation to Hosea began 
when in accordance with a divine command he married a profligate 
wife, Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim. Three children were bom 
in tins marriage and received symbolical names, illustrative of 
the divine purpose towards Israel, which are expounded in ch. 
i. In ch. ii. the faithlessness of Israel to Jehovah (Yahwch), 
the long-suffering of God, the moral discipline of sorrow and 
tribulation by which He will yet bring back His erring people 
and betroth it to Himself for ever in righteousness, love and 
tmth, are depicted under the figure of the relation of a husband 
to an erring spouse. The suggestion of this allegory lies in 
the prophet's marriage with (Corner, but the details arc worked 
out quite independently, and under a rich multiplicity of figures 
derived from other sources. In the third chapter we return 
to the personal experience of the prophet. His faithless wife 
had at length left him and fallen, under circumstances which arc 
not detailed, into a state of miser>% from which Hosea, still 
following her with tender affection, and encouraged by a divine 
(command, brought her back and restored her to his house, 
where he kept her in seclusion, and patiently watched over 
lier for many days, yet not readmitting her to the privileges 
of a wife. 

In these experiences the prophet again recognizes a parallel 
to Yahweh’s long-suffering love to Israel, and the discipline 
by which the people shall be brought back to God through a 
period in which all their political and religious institutions are 
overthrown. Throughout these chapters personal narrative 
and prophetic allege >1*)' arc interwoven with a rapidity of transi- 
tion ver\^ puzzling to the modem reader ; but an unbiassed 
exegesis can liardly fail to acknowledge that chs. i. and iii. 
narrate an actual passage in the prophet’s life. The names of the 
three children arc symbolical, but Isaiah in like manner gave 
symbolical names to his sons, embodying prominent points 

! * Some .scholars hold that his attack is directed against the very 

1 principle of monarchy (Nowack, p. 8; Smend, p. 209: “Hosea 
I rejects the king.ship in itself “ ; Welllmiisen, p. 125 : “ The making 
of kings in Israel is for him, together with the heathen cultus, the 
I fundamental evil “). Tliis view depends on a. disputed inteiqjreta- 
tion of tlie reference to Gil^eah (x. 9 ; cf. ix. 9) ; and on the words : 

I “ I give thee kings in mine anger, and I take them away in my 
! wrath *' (xiii. ii), w'hich jnay refer to the rise and fall of contem- 
porary kings (cf. Marti, ad he.). In any case, as Wellhausen him.self 
says (p. 132); “He does not start from a dogmatic theory, but 
simply from historical exjierience.” 
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in his prophetic teaching (Shear-jashub, Isa. vii. 3, comp. x. 21 ; 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, viii. 3). And the name of Comer bath 
Diblaim is certainly that of an actual person, upon which all 
the allegorists, from the Targum, Jerome and Ephraem Syrus 
downwards, have spent their arts in vain, whereas the true sym- 
bolical names in the book are perfectly easy of interpretation.' 
That the ancient interpreters t^e the whole narrative as a mere 
parable is no more than an application of their standing rule that 
everything in the Biblical history is allegorical which in its literal 
sense appears offensive to propriety (comp. Jerome’s proem to 
the book). But the supposed offence to propriety seems to rest 
on mistaken exegesis and too narrow a conception of the way i 
in which the Divine word was communicated to the prophets.- 
There is no reasoi^* to suppose tliat Hosea knowingly married 
a woman of profligate character. The point of the allegory 
in i. 2 is plainly infidelity after marriage as a parallel to Israel’s j 
departure from the covenant God, and a profligate wife (d'sui new) ; 
is not the same thing with an open prostitute (naii). The i 
marriage was marred by Comer’s infidelity ; and the struggle j 
of Hosea’s affection for his wife with this great unhappiness — | 
a struggle inconceivable unless his first love had been pure and 
full of trust in the purity of its object — furnished him with a new | 
insight into Yahweh’s dealings with Israel. Then he recognized j 
tiiat the great calamity of his life was God’s own ordinance and | 
appointed means to communic-ate to him a deep prophetic lesson. * 
The recognition of a divine command after the fac:t has its | 
parallel, as Wellhausen observes, in Jer. xxxii. 8. | 

It was in the experiences of his married life, and in the spiritual j 
lessons opened to him through these, that Hosea first heard | 
the revealing voice of Yahweh (i. 2).*'^ Like Amos (Amos iii. 8), I 
he was called to speak for God by an inward constraining voice, | 

' Theoilorus Mops, remarks very justly, Kal t6 6vofM teal rbp iraripa | 
\iyci, lis fxii irXdafia ypiXbv ri doKoLrf rd XeySfiePop^ IffTopia Si dXjjOris tQp ! 

irpay/JLixTUP. \ 

“ 'riiis explanation of the narrative, which is essentially Ewald's, \ 
is now generally accepted. It has the groat advantage of supplying j 
a psychological key to the conception of Israel or the land of Israel 
(i. 2) as tlic spouse of Yahweh, whicfi dominates these chapters, I 
but in the later part of the book gives w'ay to the personification of ! 
the nation as God’s son. This conception has, indeed, formal points 
of contact with notions previously current, and even with the ideas | 
of Semitic heathenism. On tiie one hand, it i.s a standing Hebrew | 
usage to rcj>resent the land as mother of its people, while the repre- ! 
.sentatioTi of worship] )ers as children of their god is found in Num. | 
xxi. 2y, wljere the Moabites are called children of Chemosh, find is \ 
early and widespread throughout tlie Semitic field (cf. Trans. Bib. | 
Arch. vi. 438 ; Jour, of Phil. ix. 82). The combination of these j 
two notions gives at once the conception of the national deity as 
husband of the land. On the other hand, the designation of Yahweh 
as Baal, wtiich, in accordance with tiie antique view of marriage, 
means husband as well as lord and owner, was current among the 
Israelites in early times, perhaps, indeed, down to Hosea *s age 
(ii. 16). Now it is highly ])robable that among the idolatrous : 
Israelites the idea of a marriage between the deity and individual ! 
worshij^pers was actually current and connected with the immorality | 
which llosca often condemns in the worship of the local Bu^ilim ; 
whom the ignorant pco])lc identified with Yahweh. For we have 
a Punic woman's name, ^j/nnenn, “ tlie I>ctrothed of Baal " (Euting, j 
Punische Steine, pp. 9, 15), and a similar concej^tion existed among ! 
the Babylonians (Herod, i. 181, 182). But Ho.sea takes the idea of j 
Yahweh as husband, and gives it an altogether different turn, 
filling it with a new and profound meaning, I)a.scd on tlie psycliical 
experiences of a deep human affection in contest with outraged 
honour and the wilful self-degradation of a spou.se. It can hardly 
be supposed that all that lies in these chapters is an abstract study 
in the psychology of the emotions. It is actual human experience 
that gives Hosea the key to divine truth. 

^ Davidson {DM. ii. 422) remarks that “ it was not his mis- 
fortunes that gave Hosea his proplictic word. Israel's apostasy was 
})lain to him, and he foreshadow'ed her doom in Jczrecl, the name 
of his first child, before any misfortunes overtook liim. At mo.st, 
his misfortunes may at a later time have given a comf)lexion to his 
prophetic thouglits." Wellhausen (]>. 108) objc(;ls to the emergence 
of the call from the experience, on the ground that the name given 
to the first child gives no indication that Hosea had yet reached his 
st^ccific message, the infidelity of his wife and of Israel, though it 
shows him already as a j)rophet. ^Tiirti (p. 15) agrees w ith Davidson 
in making the order {a) c.all, (/j) marriagt? and birth of three children, 
(c) comprehension of the significance of the marriage for himself 
and for Israel. The .stalomcnt made above must be interfirct' d of 
Hosea's specific message from Yahweh, as recorded in lib l>oo!:. 


and there is no reason to think that he had any connexion with 
the recognized prophetic societies, or ever received such outward 
adoption to office as was given to Elisha. His position in Israel 
was one of tragic isolation. Amos, when he had discharged his 
mission at Bethel, could return to his home and to his friends ; 
Hosea was a stranger among his own people, and his home was 
full of sorrow and shame. Isaiah in the gloomiest days of J udah’s 
declensions had faithful disciples about him, and knew that there 
was a believing remnant in the land. Hosea knows no such 
remnant, and there is not a line in his prophecy from which 
wc can conclude that his words ever found an obedient ear. 

As already stated, this prophecy falls into two clearly dis- 
tinguished sections,"* the former (i.-iii.), already dealt with, 
accounting for the general standpoint of the latter (iv.-xiv.). 
It is not possible to make any convincing .subdivisions of this 
latter section (cf. G. A. Smith, i. p. 223) which is best regarded 
as a series of .separate discourses on certain recurrent topics, 
viz. {a) the cultus, {b) the social disorder and immorality, (r) 
political tendencies (alliance with either Assyria or Egypt sought).® 
In regard to each of these topics, the attitude of the prophet 
involves the discernment of present guilt, and the assertion 
of future punishment. For him the present condition of the 
people contained no germ or pledge of future amendment, and 
he describes the impending judgment, not as a sifting process 
(Amos ix. 9, 10) in which the wicked perish and the righteous 
remain, but as the total wreck of the nation which has wholly 
turned aside from its God. In tnith, while the idolatrous feasts of 
Ephraim still ran their joyous round, while the carele.ss people 
crowded to the high places, and there in unbridled and licentious 
mirth flattered themselves that their many sacrifices ensured the 
help of their God against all calamity, the nation was already 
in the last stage of internal dissolution. To the prophet’s eye 
there was “ no truth, mir mercy, nor knowledge of God in the 
land - nought but swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing 
and adultciy^ ; they break out, and blood touchclh blood” 
(iv. I, 2). The root of this corruption lay in total ignorance of 
Yahweh, whose precepts were no longer taught by the priests, 
while in the national calf-worship, and in the local high places, 
this worship was confounded with the service of the Cantianite 
Baalim. 'I'hus the whole religious constitution of Israel w’as 
undermined. And the political .state of the realm was in Hosea’s 
eyes not rrtore hof)eful. The dynasty of Jehu, still great and 
powerful when the prophet’s labours began, is itself an incorpora- 
tion of national sin. Founded on the lilocidshed of jezreel, it 
must fall by God’s vengeance, and the state shall fall with it 
(i. 4, iii. 4). This sentence stands at the head of Hosea’s pre- 
dictions, and throughout the book the civil constitution of 
Ephraim is represented as etjiially lawless and godle.ss with the 
corrupt religious establishment. The anarchy that followed 
on the murder of Zachariah appears to the prophet as the natural 
decadence of a realm not founded on divine ordinance. The 
nation had rejected Yahweh, the only helper. And now the 
avenging Assyrian ^ is at hand. Samaria’s king .shall pass away 
as foam on the water. Fortress and city shall fall before the 
ruthless invader, who spares neither age nor .sex, and thistles shall 
cover the desolate altars of Ephraim. 

In our prestiiit book of Hosea, this condemnatory judgment on 
contemporary Israel culminates in a cliaplcr of appeal for penitence, 
with [)romise of divine forgiveness. 'J'he ({uestion of the authenticity 
of tliLs and of oilier " restoration " passages forms the chief protilcm 


* Marti disregards this generally accepted division, arguing that 
(a) i.-iii. was not written earlier than iv.-xiv., (b) iii. is not Ho.seanic, 
(r) ii. is much more akin to iv.-xiv. than to i.-iii. {CotiinL p. r ; cf. 
Enc. Bib. 2123 n.’*’). He holds that another wife, not (a)iner, is 
intended in hi., which is an allegory reftM'ring to Israel, as Gomer 
referred to Judah. His arguments are not convincing. 

® So, practically, Davidson, DM. ii. p. 423 st-q., where the detailed 
references will ho found. 

® This is too definite for the data ; cf. Davidson, l.c. “ Hosea has 
no clear idea of the instrument 01 means of Israel's destruction. 
It is ' the sword ' (vii. lO, xi. 0), tJic ‘ enemy ' (viii. 3, v. 8-9) ; 
or it is natural, internal decay (vii. S-o, ix. 16), the moth and 
rottenness (v. 12V” 

^ e.r. i. lo-ii. t, ii. i.f f., iii. 3, v. 13-vi. 3, xi. lo-u 
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for literary criticism presented by the book.^ Amongst t^ic more 
recent commentators, Davidson, G. A. Smith and Nowack regard 
Hosea xiy. as written by the prophet, tliough the second admits 


its chronoiogiCfU misplacement and the third its later expansion. 
On the other hand, it is altogether rejected by Cheyne, WcUhaus 
Marti and Harper. These claim that the passage reflects the later 


standpoint of completed punishment, and i.s therefore inconsistent 
in tlie prophet who antici|>ates tJiat punishment. But the case is 
different from tliat of the epilogue to Amos, since Hosea’s personal 
experience covers forgiveness as well as discipline (Marti consistently, 
though without ground, rejects this experience also). There seems, 
therefore, to be no sufficient evidence for denying tlioughts of 
restoration to Mosea, whilst it is highly probable tliat such passages 
would be ainjdifierl in a later age. Indeed, the importance of these 
3assages for tfie interpretation of Hosea is apt to be overrated, 
for, as one of those rejecting them remarks, though Mosea “ promisetl 
lofhinrr ** yet ho “ Contributed a conception of Yahweh which made 




nothing 

such a future not only possible but even probable " (Harper, ]>. cliii.) 
We may therefore read the closing chapter as, at least, the explicit 
sliterncnt of a ho]ie implicit in Hosea's teaching. 

Hosea could di.s:;ern no faithful remnant in Ephraim, yet 
Ephraim in all his corruption is the son of Yahweh, a child 
nurtured with tender love, a chosen people, whose past history 
declares in every episode the watidiful and patient affection 
of his father. And that father is God and not man, the Holy 
One who will not and cannot .sacrifice Hi.s love even to the justest 
indignation (cha}). xi.). To the prophet who knows this love of 
Yaliweh, who has learned to unilerstand it in the like experience 
of his own life, the very ruin of the state of Israel is a step in the 
loving guidance which makes the valley of trouble a door of hope 
(ii. 15), and the wilderness of tribidation as full of promise as 
the desert road from Egypt to (!anaan was to Israel of old. Of the 
manner of Israel’s repentance and conversion Hosea presents no 
c.lciir image -nay, it is plain that on this point he had nothing to 
tell. The certainly that the people will at length return and 
seek Yahweh their God rests, not on any germ of better things 
in Israel, but on the invincilile supremacy of Yahweh’s love. 
And so the two sides of his projihclic: declaration, tlie passionate 
denunciation of Israel’s sin and folly, and the nut less passionate 
tenderness with which he describes the final victory of divine 
love, are united liy no l(»gical bond. The unity is one of feeling 
only, and the sob of anguish in whitdi many of his appeals to a 
heedless people seem to end turns once and again with sudden 
revulsion into the clear accents of evangelical promise, which in 
the closing chapter swell forth in pure and strong cadence out 
of a heart that has found ils rest with God from all the troubles 
of a sUiriu life. 

I'Ik; slr..;ngly emotional iemperament of Hosea suggests com- 
parisun with that of Jeremiah, who like himself is the prophet 
of the decline and fall of a kingdom. The subsequent influence 
of Hosea im the literature (*f the Old and New Testaments is 
very markifd. Not only is it seen in the conception of the 
relation between God and His people as a marriage, which 
he niiikes current coin (cf. Marti, p. 15), but still more in the 
fact Llial his conception of the divine ciiaracter becomes the 
inspiration of ihe book of Deuteronomy and .so of the whole 
canon of Scripture. “ In a spei ial degree, the author of 
Deuteronomy is tlie spiritual heir of Hosea.” •’ 

Ki.Ci'SM lan-jLiATCKi'; (wliere references to ohlcr \vc*:!;s vail be 
found) ; ('lieyne, “ Ho.sea " in Cambridge UUde (i88.j) ; \V. H, 

Smith, 1 he I'mfdirts of with Cheyne's introduction (1895) ; 

(r. A. Smith, " 'rile T?ool; of the rwelvc,” i., in I'he F.xf^ositor*fi Bible 
( 1 89(1) ; Nowaeli, Die Kleincn Pyofdicten (1897) ; WeUhausen, Die 
Klcincn Prof^heteu (1898); Smend, AHtest. Pelii'ionsoe.rehirhic^- 
y.j). 20 1 f. (t 8')9) ; D.ividson, art. " Hosea in Hustings’ I>lcti(mcury 
of the Bible f ii. pp. ^19 i. (1900); Marti, art. “Hosea” in Racy. 


liibiioay ii. c. 21 19 (1901) (a revision of the original article by W. R. 
Smith, in the Ency. i?rifa«iwca, partially reproduced above) ; Marti, 
Dodekapfopheton (1903) ; W. K. Harper, “ Amos and Hosea ” in 
Inter. Critical Commentary (1905) (with copious bibliography). 

(W. R.S. ; H. W. R.*) 

HOSE-PIPE, or simply “hose,” the name given to flexible 
piping by means of which water may be conveyed from one 
place to another. One end of the pipe is connected to the source 
of the water, while the other end is free, so that the direction of 
the stream of water which issues from the pipe may be changed 
at will. The method of manufacture and the strength of the 
materials used depend naturally upon the parti l ular use to 
which the finished article is to be put. Simple garden hose is 
often made of india-rubber or composition, but the ho.se intended 
for fire brigade and similar important purposes must be of a much 
more substantial material. The most satisfactory material is 
the best long flax, although cotton is also extensively used for 
many types of this fabric. 

I'he flax fibre, after having been carefully sjuin into yam, 
is boiled twice and then beetled ; these two prorc.sses remove 
all injurious matter, and make the yam soft and lustrous. The 
yam is then wound on to large bobbins, and made into a chain ; 
the number of threads in the chain depends upon the size of the 
hose, whidi may be anything from half an inch to 15 in. or even 
more in diameter. When the chain is warped, it is beamed 
upon the weaver's beam, and the ends- either double or triple — 
are drawn through the leaves of the cambs or heddles, passed 
through the reed and finally tied to the cloth beam. I'he prepara- 
tion of the warp for any kind of loom varies very little, but the 
weaving may vary greatly. In all cases tlie hose fabric is 
essentially circular, although it appears quite flat during the 
weaving operation. 

There are wry few haml-ruade fabrics which can compete 
with the ma( hine-made article, but the very best i; pc of hose- 
pipe is certainly one of the former da.ss. The cloth cii.n be made 
much more cheaply in the power-loom than in the hanrl-loom, but, 
up to the present, no power-loom has been made wliirh can weave 
as sub.sUintial a cloth as the hand-loom produc t ; the weak 
part in all hose-pipes is where the weft passes rc uud the sides from 
t(.*p to bottom of the fabric or vice versa, that i:., the side corre- 
sponding to the selvages in an ordinary cloth ; the hand loom 
weaver can draw the weft tighter than is possible in the power- 
loom, hence the threads at the sides can be bninjdit close to- 
gether, end by thi.s means the fab-ric' is made alify>yi., hot not 
(juite, as perfect here as in otlier parts. It is ess.cntial that the 
warp threads be held tightly in the loom, and to secure this, they 
pass alternately over and under three or four back rests before 
reaching the heddles or f:ambs, w hich are almost in variably 
made of wire. Although the warp yarn is made very soft and 
pliable by boiling and beetling, the weaver always tallows 
it in order to make it work more easily. 

The commonest type of is made on flu* «Ioul}lf-]dain 

])rinciplo of ueavin.t;, tlic cloth being perfectly ])lain but woven in 
such ;i manncT ttiat the fiipe is without seiuns of any kind. Fig. i 
is a tlesign sliowing tw'o rcjieats or cigtit shots in the way of the weft, 
ami six repeats or tw’ciity-fonr threads in tiie way of the warp, 
consequently the weave is complete on four threads, or Icnvcs, and 
four picks. Fig. 2 illustrates tl\e method of interlacing the threads 











* Apart from gJos.ses an l rninoi: alterations, the only idher critical 
problem importance is that of the references to Judah scattered 
throiighoi.it the l>oolc (i. 7, iv. 15, v. 5, v. 10 f., vi. ii, viii. 
i.^, X. II, xi. 12). Then* is no inherent inqirobability in some* 
mention of the sister kingdom ; but .some of the actual references 
do suggest i liter] )olation, esjieeiilly i, 7, wlicre the deliverance of 
Judah from Sennacherib in 701 n.c. seems intended. Tvw:li case, 
as WeUhausen implies, is to be considered on its merits. On 
these and other su.s])ected pnss.'ifi;s, cf. Cheyne, Intro. In W. R. 
Smith’s Prophets of Israel, pp. xvii.-xxii. : Marti, p. 8 ; flarper, 
j>. dix. 

“ l>river, Deuteronomy, j). .xxvii. 


Eig. I. Fie. 2. 

and the ]>u k.s : this figure shows that Iw’enty-lhree threads only are 
used, thi‘ first thread -.sliown shaded in fig. i - h.aving been left out. 
It is neces.sary to use a nmnber of threads which is either one less 
or one more than some multiple of four — the number of threads in 
the unit weave. The sectional view (fig. 2). although indicating 
the crossings of the warp and the weft, is cpiitc difierent from an 
actual section through the threads : the waipi is almost invariably 
two or three ply, and in addition two or more of these twisted 
threads pass through the same heddle-evc in the camb ; moreover, 
they are set very closely togethcr—so cln.sely, indeed, that the threads 
entirclj' conceal the w'eft ; it is, therefore, impossible to give a correct 
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sectional view with satisfactory clearness, as the threads are so very 
rank, but 3 gives some idea of the structure of the fabric. This 
view shows ninety-nine threads and one complete round of weft ; 
this round is, of course, equal to two picks or shots — one pick for 
the top part of the cloth and one for the lx)ttom jrart. A com- 
parison of this figure with fig. 2 will, 

O perhaps, make the description clearer. 

The weft in fig. 3 is thinner than the 
warf), but. in practice, it is always 
much thicker, anrl may consist of 
from two to .seventy threads twisted 

Hose-pipes are also woven with the 
three- leaf twill on both sides, and 
occasionally with the four-leaf twill. 
These pipes, woven with the twill 
weaves, are usually lined witli a pure 
rubber tube which is fixed to the 
in.side of the cloth by another layer 
— Section through of rubber after the cloth leav€!s the 

the Warp. loom. Such pi])cs have usually, but 

not invariably, a smoother inner sur- 
face tho.se which are unlincd, hence, when they arc used, less 

friction is presented to the flow of water, atid there is less ten- 
dency for the pipe to leak. They arc, therefore, suitable for 
hotels, public buildings and similar places wdicrc their temporary 
use will not result in undue damage to articles of furniture, carpets 
and general decoration. 

riie greatest care must be observed in the weaving of these 
labrics, the .slightest flaw in the structure rendering the article 
practically useless. After the cloth has been woven, it is carefully 
examined, and then steeped in a chemical solution which acts as 
an aTitiscptic. The cloth is thus eftectively preserved from mihlew, 
and is, in addition, made more pliable. Finally the hose-jupc is dried 
artific dly, and tl)en fitted with the necessary coiijdings and nozzk-s. 

For :i more <let;j.iled description of circul ir weaving see Woodhoiise 
and .Vlilne, I cxtilp Driu^ii : Pvpc and l/^hUrd. (T Wo.) 

HOSHANGABAD, a town and district of Ikitish India, in 
the Nerbudda division of tlie Central Provinces. The town 
stands on the left bank of the Nerbudda, 1009 ft. above the sea, 
and has a railway station. Pop. (1901)^ 14,940. It is supposed 
t(^ have been founded by HoshangShah, the .second of the Ghori 
kings of Malwa, in the 13th century ; but it rc.nained tui in- 
significant place till the Phopal conquest about 1720, when a 
massive stone* fort was constnuded, with its l.)a.se on the river, 
commanding the Bhojial road, Tt sustained several sieges during 
the iJ:?tli century, and passed alternately into the hands of the 
Bhopal and Nagjiur rulers. Since iHiS it has been the residence, 
of the chief Briti.sh officials in charge of the dislritd,. Jt has a 
government high school, and agricultural school and a brass- 
working incl'.istry. 

The l-lisraicT of TTosh A-Mc. miad has an area of 3676 sq. m. 
Pop. (1901), d 19Bb5, showing a decrease of lo % in the decade, 
due lo famine. Tl may be dcscril.ied as a valley of varying 
breadth, extending for 150 m. between the Nerbudda river and 
the Satpura mountains. The soil consists chiefly of black basaltic 
alluv’iuTn, often more than 20 ft. deep ; but along the bank.s of the 
Nerbudda the fertility of the land compensates for the tameness 
of the s<’enery. Towards the west, low stonv hills and broken 
ridges cut up the level ground, while the Vindhyas and the 
Satpuras throw out jutting spurs and ranges. In this wilder 
country c<mLsiderable regions are covered with jungle. On the 
south tlie lofty range which shuts in the valley i.s remarkable 
in jnounliiin .setmery, surpassing in its picturesque irregularity 
the Vindlivan chain in the north. Many streams take their 
rise amid ils piecipices, then, winding through deep glens, flow 
across the plain betw^een sandy banks covered w’ith low jungle till 
they swell the waters of the Nerbudda. None is of any impor- 
tance except the Tawa, which is interesting to the geologist on 
account of the many minerals to be found along its course. The 
boundary rivers, the Nerbudda and "Japti, are the only con- 
siderable waters in Hoshangabad. The principal crop.s are 
wheat, millets and oil-.secds. The district is traversed through- 
out its length by the Great Indian Peninsula railway. 

HOSHEA (Heb. for “ deliverance ”), the last king of Israel, 
in the Bible. The attempt of his predeces-sor Pekah to take 
Jenisaiem wnth the help of his ally Ra.sun (Rezin) of Dama.scus 
was frustrated by the intervention of Tiglath-Pileser TV. 
(.see Ahaz), who attacked Gilead, Galilee and the north frontier, 


and carried off some of its population (cp. i Chron. v. 26). 
Pekah’s resistance to Assyria led to a conspiracy in which 
he lost his life, and Hoshea the son of Klah became king 
(2 Kings XV. 27-30). The Assyrian king held him as his vassal 
(and indeed claims to have set him on the throne), and exacted 
from him a yearly tribute. Meanwhile, Damascus was besieged 
(733-732 B.C.), Rasim was slain and the inhabitants deported 
(2 Kings xvi. g; LXX. omits “to Kir,'’ but .see Amos i. 5). 
The impending fate of Damascus is illustrated by Isaiah (vii. 16, 
viii. 4, xvii. i-ii), who also gives a vivid description of the 
impression left by the A.ssyrian army (v. 26-30). After the 
death of Tiglath-Pileser, Israel regained confidence (l.sa. ix. 8-x. 4) 
I and took steps to recover ils independence. Its policy vacillated 
I — “ like a silly dove ” (Hos. vii. ri), and at length negotiations 
i were opened with Mizraim. The annual payment of tribute 
I ceased and Shalmaneser IV. (who began to reign in 727 B.c .) 
, at once laid siege to Samaria, which fell at the end of three years 
: (722-721 B.r.). The achievement is claimed by his successor 
Sargon. Hoshea w^as killed, the land was again partly depopii- 

• latecl and a governor appointed (2 Kings xviii. 9-12 ; cp. xvii. 

. I sqq.) For other allusions to this period see Hosea, Jsaiab. 

2 Kings x\'ii. 3 and 5 imi>ly iwo attacks by Shalin€inc.ser : in the 
fir.st of which Hosliea was impri.soncd and perhap.s blinded (Cheyne, 
emending, “ shut 1dm uj) ’’ in v. 4), although in v. 0 l»e i.s still reigiiing ; 
sec on this Wiiiekler, Kcilmsc/ir. u. Alte Test.' j). 2O8 ; Burney, 
Kings, p. 328 seq. ; Skinner, Kings, p. 372 .seq. ^flu* chronological 
I iif>tes, moreover, arc extremely confused ; contnust xv. 30 with 
I xvii. I. The ii.su*il identification of So (or Svvv), king of Mizraim, 
; with Sliabaka ol I'^gypt is ditiicult, partly on chronological grounds 

• (which History of Kgypt, jq). 277, 281 .sc|q. doe.s not remove), 

: a. d partly because the Fthiopiaii dominkm in ligypt appears to |)e 

still weak and divided. "I he Assyrian records name a certain Sibe 
. a.v officer, and also Pirn (Pharaoh !) as king of Miisri, and it is 
doubtful whether lioshea’s ally was a petty ])rince of Fgypt or of 
a N. Arabian distriel (see Mizraim). If the latter, Hoshea’s jiolicy 
becomes more intelligible; .see VVliilihcnee, Isaiah, p. 17 seci. ; 
Jews; History] Puiijstinfs. On the depopulation of Samaria 
and tlie introduction of colonists, see Winckler's objections, 
AlUcst, I'ntersiuh. })p. 93-J07, with Burney's criticisms. Kings, 
I p- 3F1 (-'• <•■•) 

I HOSHIARPUR, a town of British India, in the Julluridur 
j division of the Punjiib. Pop. (1901), 17,549. It was bunded, 

: according to tradition, about tlie early part of the 14th ei ntury. 
i In 1809 it was 0( cuyiied by Kanjit Singh. The maliaraja and 
! hi.s sut'ce.ssors maintained a considcrablt* ( iinlonment i ni. S.Ia. 

of the town, and the British government keyit it up for se\ c?ral 
! years after the anne.xation of the Punjab in 1849. 'J'here are 
manufactures of cotton goiids, inlaid woodwork, lacquered ware, 
.shoes and ('opper vessels. 

The District of Ho.suiarpur comprises an area of 2244 
sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 989,782, show ing a decrease of 2% in the 
decade, compared with an increa.se of 12 % during the prexious 
decade. It falls into two nearly equal portions of hill and 
plain country. Its eastern face consists of the westward slope 
of the Solar Singhi Hills ; parallel with that ridge, a line of 
, lower heights belonging to the Siw'alik range travir.se.s the 
i district from south to north, w'hilc between the two (Fains 
I .stretches a valley of uneven w'idth, known as the Jaswim Dun. 

' Its upper portion is crossed by tht; S(»lian torrent, wliilc th<^ 
i Sutlej sweeps into its lov er end Ihrougli a break in the hills, 
i and flows in a sciidlierly dircciion till it turns the flank (u ilic 
' central range, and debouches westward.- ujon the plains, 'rin’s 
'• estern plain con.^ists of allux ial formation, with a gencTal 
westerly sloyie owing to the deposit of .silt from the mountain 
torrents in the siil) montane tract. The Bcas has a fringe ol 
lowland, open lo mod* rale but not exc'essivc inundation.s. and 
considered xTry fcriilc. A ron.sidcralilc area i.s covered by 
government woodlands, under the c are of the forest deparlmcint. 
Rice is largely grown, in the marshy flats along the banks of 
the Beas. Several religious fairs are held, at Anandpur, Mnkerian 
and Chintpurni, all of xvhicF attract an enonuous eonc curst; 
of people. The district, oxving to its proximity to the hills, 
i pos.se.sscs a comparatively cot 1 and humid climate, (otton 
fabrics are manufactured, and sugar, rice and other grain.s. 
tobacco and indigo are among the exports. 
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The country around Hoshiarpur formed part of the old Hindu 
kingdom of Katoch in Jullundur. llie state was eventually 
broken up, and the present district was divided between the 
rajas of Ditarpur and Jaswan. They retained undisturbed 
possession of their territories until 1759, when the rising Sikh 
chieftains commenced a series of encroachments upon the hill 
tracts. In 1815 1 ^^ aggressive maharaja, Ranjit Singh, forced 
the ruler of Jaswan to resign his territories in exchange for 
an estate on feudal tenure ; three years later the raja of Ditarpur 
met with similar treatment. By the close of the year 1818 the 
whole country from the Sutlej to the Beas had come under 
the government of Lahore, and after the first Sikh war in 1846 
passed to the British government. The deposed rajas of Ditarpur 
and Jaswan received cash pensions from the new rulers, but 
expressed bitter disappiointment at not being restored to their 
former sovereign position. Accordingly the outbreak of the 
second Sikh war, in 1848 found the disaffected chieftains ready 
for rebellion, lliey organized a revolt, but the two rajas and 
the other ringleaders were captured, and their estates con- 
fiscated. 

HOSIERY, a term used to designate all manufactured textile 
fabrics which in their process of manufacture have been built 
on the principle of looping or loop structure. The origin of the 
term is obvious, being derived from “ hose ” or stocking, this 
being one of the eariie.st garments made by the process of 
knitting {q.v.). While it still forms one of the staples of the 
trade, it is only one of a very numerous and diversified range 
of applications of the entire industry. The elastic structure 
of knitting makes it very adaptable for all kinds of body or 
underwear. There is scarcely a single textile article manufactured 
but can be reproduced on the knitting or loop structure principle. 
'I’he art of knitting is of very modem origin as compared with 
that of weaving. No certain allusion to the art occurs before 
the beginning of the 15th century. In an act of parliament 
of Henry VII. (1488) knitted woollen caps are mentioned. It 
is supposed that the art was first practised in Scotland, and 
thence carried into England, and that raps were made by knitting 
for some period before the more difficult feat of stocking-making 
was attempted. In an act of Edward VI. (1553) ** knitte hose, 
knitte peticotes, knitte gloves and knitte sleeves are enumer- 
ated, and the trade of hosiers, among others, included in an act 
dated 1563. Spanish silk stockings were worn on rare occasions 
by Henry Vlll., and the same much-prized articles are also 
mentioned in connexion with the wardrobe of Edward VI. 

Knitting, or loop formation by met'hanical means, is divided 
into two distinct prini'iples — frame-work knitting and warp 
knitting. Both principles may be employed in the formation i 
of a large variety of plain and fancy stitches or a combination j 
ol the two. I 

Frame-work Knitting in its simplest form consists of rows of ! 
loops sup|)orlius each other— built from one continuous thread of 1 
yarn and running from one side of the fabric to the other and back 
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Fig. I . — The Stitch or Loop 
Structure of PLun Knitting 
(back of fabric). 




Fig. 2- — A Single Thread 
formed into a Chain of 
Crocket Work, showing the 
l^oop Structure of the plain 
Waq^ - knitted Fabric. It 
is built up as shown in the 
diagram bj' a numlier of 
tliread.s running np the fabric. 


(fig. i). It i.s on this principle of stitch that the greatest amount 
of hosiery is built (hose, shirts, paJits). 

Warp Knitiiti*: in its simplest fonn consists of rows of loops, but 


the numIxH* of tlireads employed are egual to the numlwr of loops 
in tlie width of the fabric. Thus it will l>e seen that the threads 
run lengthwise of the fabric (fig, 2). This principle gives greater 
scope for reproducing designs in openwork and colour than that of 


frame-work knitting. For this reason it is largely used in the shawl, 
glove and fancy hosiery iudu.sific.s. 

Machinerv.^ln hand knitting the implements employed (a low 
needles or wires) aie very simple and inexpensive. In the manu- 


facturing industry 
the most complex 
and ingenious 
machinery is u.scd. 
In 1589 the Rev. 
William Lee, a 
graduate of St 
John's College, 
Cambridge, wliile 
acting as curate (or 
vicar) of Calverlon, 
Nottinghamshire, 
introduced his 
stoc king-frame. 
This machine was 
the first mechanical 
means employed to 
produce a looped or 
knitted fa bric. This 
frame or machine of 
Lee's was the origin 
of all the hosiery 
and lace machines 
at present in use. 
One of the most 
remarkable points 
about his invention 
was its complete- 
ness and adapt- 
ability for the work 
for which its inven- 
tor intended it. The 



main principles of PiG, 3.— Hand Stocking Frame. 

Lee’s frame are »'m- 


bodied in most of the rotary or power Irames of the present day. 
Fig. 3 shows a hand frame of the present day. 

In hand knitting an indefinite number of loops are skewered on 
a wire or pin, but, in Lee’s frame, an individual hooked or bearded 
needle is employed for the sutiport and formation of each kxip in 
the breadth of the fabric. This needle consists of a shank with a 
terminal spring-pointed hook (or beard), the point of which can be 
pressed at will into a groove or eye in tlu^ shank. For method by 
which the loops are formed on the needlt‘s of the frame see fig 4. 
This shows a few of Lee's hooked or bearded needlc?s having the. old 
loops or work hanging round tlic netslle shanks. The thread of 
yarn which i.s to form the n«;w row of loops is laid over the needle 
shanks and waved or loop<*d between each pair of needles. This 
weaving or looping ensures sufficient yarn being drawn and loops ot 
a uniform size being made, so that a regular anti level fabric will be 
produced. The looping or waving is obtained bv having thin plates 
of shaped metal, called sinkers, which have a nose-shaped point 


and hang between 
the needles. When 
looping they have 
an individual 
movement down- 
wards between the 
needles, and as 
they fall the nose- 
shaped point car- 
ries the yarn down, 
thus forming the 
new loop (fig. 5). 
The size of the loop 
is regulated by the 
distance the sinker 



is allowed to fall. 


Fig. 4. 


After the thread \ jjie leads into which tlie needles (B) are 
of yarn lias been cast. 

looped between d‘ The old loops or work . 

the needle shanks loops formed and brought under 

by the sinkers, the the beards. 

loops are brought 

forward under the needle . beards or hooks. A presser bar is 
now brought down to clo.se or a-ll the points of the needle 

beards into the eye in the shank. Thus ail tlie hook ends of the 
needles are temporarily closed, with the newly formed lc^o])s iindcT 
them. While in this position, the old loops hanging round the 
sliank are brought forward and landed on to the top of the needle 
beard and off the needle altogether, being thus left hanging round, 
or supported by the loops newly formed. T he needle beards are now 
released, and the loops drawn back along the shanks to be in jiosition 
for next new course of loops. The foregoing is only an (lutlinc of 
how the loops arc formed on the needles. It is not necessary here 
to enter into a description of the complex mechanical movements 
of Lee’s stocking-frame. The first fabric made by Lee was of a 
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flatj even-selvedffed nature, so that garm^ts had to be cut to 
shape from the fabric. He soon learned to fashion or shape the 
garment at will, during the process of making, by transferring loops 






I'ld. 5.* Formation of a Loop on a Hatid Frame. 

1, Bearded needle cast in the lead. A, Lead; T 3 , Shank; C, Eye; 

D, Beard. 

2, The thread is laid over the needles and formed into loops Ixitwccn 

the needles by means of the sinkers, tliosc new-formed loops 
being brought under Uic needle beards (as at 3). 

4, The beards pressed or closed to allow the old loops to be passed 

on to the top, 

5, The old loops knocked off the needlc.s and left hanging round the 

newly formed loops. 

at the edges, inwards to narrow, or outwards to widen. This process 
at the present day is known as fashioning, and .ill garments of the 
best make are shaped or fashioned in this manner. After Lee had 


practised his new art for a few years at Calverton he removed to 
London, but on his receiving no help or encouragement from Queen 
Elizabeth or her successor, King James, he was induced to cro.ss over 
to France with his frames. There he built up a flourishing industry 
at Rouen, under the patronage of the French king, Henry IV. 
Through the murder of this monarch he lost his patronage and died 
of want about the year 10 10. He w'as buried in an unknown grave 
in Paris. 

A numl)cr of improvements had been made on Lee’s frame during 
tlie i8th century. 'I'he one of greatest importance was the rib 
machine invented by Jedediah Strutt of Belper in 1758. It was 
not what could be actually termed an improvement on I^'e’s frame, 
but an addition to it. Lee’s frame was not altered in any way, 
Strutt’s machine being added to it, and the two being worked in 
conjunction produced a fabric of a more clastic nature and alike 
on both .sides (fig. 6). Strutt's machine consisted of a .set of needUs 
placed at right angles to and between Lee’s 
plain needles, with the result that, when 
knitting, the frame needles drew their loops 
to one side and the machine needles their 
loops to the opposittJ side of tlie fabric. The 
first offshoot from frame- work knitting was 
the invention of the hand warp loom in 
1775. It was improved by the addition ol 
the Dawson wheel by William Daw.son in 
1791. This machine is tlie origin of the 
various complex machines now working on 
this principle. Some of these liave Jacquard mechanism attached, 
and nearly all of them are driven by motive power. Al>oiit the 
middle of the iQlh century close on 50,000 of Lee’s hand frames 
were in use, finding employment for nearly 100,000 jiersons. Many 
attempts had been made previously to traiisloi-rn I.ee's frame intn 
a power or rotary frame. Oikj of the first and most succc.ssful was 
that invented by Luke Barton in 1857. This Irame w'as fitted with 
self-acting mechanism for fashioning, and w'as practically I.ee’s 
frame having rotary shafts with cams added to give the various 
movements, this type of frame being known as straight bar rotary 
frame.s. In 1864 William Cotton of Loughborough altered this 
frame by reversing the positions of the needles and sinkers. A Ithough 
made by various builders it is still known as the ” Cotton Patent 
Rotary Frame " (fig. 7). Since 1864 a great nunilwr of important 
improvements and additions have been made to this frame. Single 
frames arc built which will turn off one dozen pairs of hose at once, 
with the attention of one person. One of the most important 
inventions in connexion w'ith the hosiery trade was the latch, tumbler, 
or self-acting needle invented by Matthew Townsend and 
David Moulding of l.eiccster in 1858. lYcvious to this 
Lee's tyj>e of needle was the only one in u.se. 'I his latch- 
needle (fig. 8) consists of a stem having a butt at lower 
end by which it receives its knitting action from cams, 


hiG. 0. — A I Rib 
Stitch. 



Pig. 7.— Fight at once, 130 gauge, ful 1 -fa*^hinnnd, seamless bosom, sloped .shoulder underwear frame, 
c:otton’.s patents. (William Colton, Ltd., Loughborough.) 
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Fig. 8.— Various Shapes of the T^tch Needle. 


the upper end being turned into a hook. Near the hook end 
and attached to the stem by a pin is the spoon-shaped latch, 
which closes over the hook as required. Machines fitted with latch- 
needles liave grooves in which the stem of the needle works. Cams, 

which act ou the 
needle butts, give 
the needles their 
individual knit- 
ting action in rota- 
tion. This needle 
is self-acting, in 
that it is made to 
draw its own loop, 
sinkers being dis- 
pensed witli. 

Fig. g shows the 
looping action of 
this needle. The 
needles when not 
knitting have a 
loop round their 
.shank, thus hold- 
ing the latch open. When about to knit, they are raised individually 
and in rotation (by the cams acting on the needle butts) to receive 
the new loop of yarn. 

Down tOl almost the middle of the igth century only a flat web 
could be knitted in the machines in use, and for the finishing of 
stockings, &c., it was necessary to seam up the selvedges of web 
shaped on the frame (fa.shioned work), or to cut and seam them 
from even web (cut work). The introduction of any device by 
which seamless garments could be fabricu.ted was oliviously a great 
desideratum, and it is a singular fact Uiat a machine capable of 
doing this was fmtented in i8i6 by Sir Marc I. Brunei. This frame 
was the origin of the French-Cerman loop-wheel circular frame of 
the ]:)re 3 ent <lay. Brunei’s frame was greatly improved by Peter 
Claussen of Brussels and was shown at an exhibition in Nottingham 
in 1845. This frame had horizontal placed needles fixed on a rotating 
rim. A few years later Mosiis Mellor of Nottingham transformed this 
type of frame by altering the position of the needles to perpendicular. 
Thi.s is now known as the F.nglish loop-wheel circular frame. After 
tiK! invention of the latch -needle there was a revolution in the 
hosiery machine-building in<lustiy», new types of machines being 

invented, fitted to 
work with latch - 
needles. Among 
others there was the 
latch-n<jedle circular 
fmme, invented by 
'I'homas Thompson, 
which was the origin 
of the Knglish latch 
needle circiilarfnime, 
a frame largely used 
for the production 
of wide circular 
fabric. 

A circular knitting 
machine of American 
origin is the type of 
machine on wliich is 

{ produced the seam- 
ess hosiery of to-day. 
Like tlie sewii^ machine it is largely used in the home as well as m 
the factory. From this machine all the circular automatic power 
machines for making plain and rib seamless hose and half hose 
have been developed. The *' flat ” or “ lamb *’ type of machine, 
an American invention, was introduced by J. W. Lamb in i8(i3. 
This machine has two needle beds or rows of needles sloping at an 
angle of nearly 90®. 

A great many varieties of this ty^x* of machine have been invented 
for the production of all kinds of plain and fancy hosiery. It is 
built in small sizes to be wrought by hand or in large power machines. 
A large variety of sewing, seaming and linking machines are em- 
pk)ycd in the hosiery industry for the puq>ose of putting together 
or joining all of hosiery and knitted goods. These machines 

have almost entirely stiperseded the sewing or joining of the gar- 
menls by liand. 

The principal centres in (ircat Britain of the hosiery indust^ are 
Leicester anti Notlingliam anti tlie surrounding districts. It is also 
an industry of some extent in the south of Scotland. (T. B.*) 

HOSIUS, or 0 .sn^s (r. 257-359), bishop of Cordova, was bom 
about .A.D, 257, probably at Cordova, although from a passage 
in Zosimus it has sometimes been conjectured that he was 
believed by that writer to be a native of Egt'pt. Elected to 
the see t>f Cordova l>efore the end of the 3rd century, he narrowly 
escaped martyrdom in the persecution of Maximian (303-305). 
In 305 or 306 he attended the council of llliberis or Elvira (his 
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Needle. 


name appearing second in the list of those present), wd upheld 
its severe canons concerning such points of discipline as the 
treatment of the lapsed and clerical marriages. In 313 he appears 
at the court of Constantine, being expressly mentioned by 
name in a constitution direct^ by the emperor to Caecilianus 
of Carthage in that year. In 323 he was the bearer and possibly 
the writer of Constantine’s letter to Bishop Alexander of Alex- 
andria and Arius his deacon, bidding them cease disturbing 
the peace of the church ; and, on the failure of the negotiations 
in Egypt, it was doubtless with the active concurrence ( f Hosius 
that the council of Nicaea was convened in 325. He certainly 
took part in its proceedings, and was one of the large number 
of “ confessors present ; that he presided is a very doubtful 
assertion, as also that he was the principal author of the Nicene 
Creed. Still he powerfully influenced the judgment of the 
emperor in favour of the orthodox party. After a period of quiet 
life in his own dioce.se, Hosius presided in 343 at the fruitless 
.synod of Sardiai, which .showed itself so hostile to Arianism ; 
and afterwards he .spoke and wrote in favour of Athanasius in 
such a way as to bring upon himself a sentence of banishment 
to Sirmium (355). From his exile he wrote to Constantius IT. 
his only extant composition, a letter not unjustly characterized 
by tlie great French historian Sebastian Tillemont as di.splaying 
gravity, dignity, gentleness, wisdom, generosity and in fact 
all the qualities of a great soul and a great bishop. Subjected 
to continual pressure the old man, who was near his hundredth 
year, was weak enough to sign the formula adopted by the 
second .synod of Sirmium in 357, which involved communion 
with the Arians but not the condemnation of Athanasius. He 
was then permitted to return to his diocese, where he died in 359. 

See S. Tillemont, M^motres, vii. 300-321 (i7t>o) ; Hefele, Con- 
ciliengeschichte ^ vol. i. ; H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism 
(Cambridge, 1882, 2nd ed., 1900) ; A. W. W. Dale, The Synod of 
Elvira (London, 1882) ; and article s.v. in Herzog-Hauck, Real- 
encyklopddie (3rd ed., 1900), with bibliography 

HOSIUS, STANISLAUS (1504-1579), Polish cardinal, was 
bom in Oacow on the 5th of May 1504. He .studied law at 
Padua and Bologna, and entering the church became in 1549 
bishop of Kulm, in 1551 bishop of Ermland, and in 1561 cardinal. 
Hosius had Jesuit sympathies and actively oppo.sed the Pro- 
testant reformation, going so far as to desire a repetition of 
the St Bartholomew massacre in Poland. Apart from its being 
“ the property of the Roman ('hurch/* he regarded the Bible 
as having no more worth than the fables of Aesop. Hosius 
was not distinguished as a theologian, though he drew' up the 
( offfessio fidei Christiana catholica adopted by the sj nod of 
Piotrkow in 1557. He was, however, supreme as a diplomatist 
and administrator. Besides canydng through many difficult 
negotiations, he founded the lyceum of Braiinsberg, which 
became the centre of the Roman Catholic mission among 
Protestants. He died at Capranica near Rome on the 5th 
of Augu.st 1579. 

A collected edition of his works was publi.shed at Cologne in 1584. 
Life by A. Eichhoni (Mainz, 1854), 2 vols. 

HOSKINS, JOHN (d. 1664), English miniature painter, the 
uncle of Samuel Cooper, who received his artistic education in 
Hoskins’s house. IIis hnest miniatures are at Ham House, 
Montagu Hou.se, Windsor Castle, Amsterdam and in the Pierpont 
Morgan collection. Vertue stated that Hoskins had a son, and 
Redgrave added that the son painted a portrait of James II. 
in 1686 and was paid £10, 5s. for it, a statement for which there 
must have been some evidence, although it is not supported 
by any reference in the .State Papers. Some contemporary 
inscriptions on the miniatures at Ham House record them as 
the work of “ Old Hoskins,” but the question as to the existence 
of a younger artist of the same name is settled by a miniature 
in the Pierpont Morgan collection, signed by Hoskins, and 
bearing an authentic engraved inscription on its contemporary 
frame to the effect that it represents the duke of Berwick at 
the age of twenty-nine in 1700. The elder Hoskins was buried 
on the 22nd of February 1664, in St Paul’s. Covent Garden, and 
as there is no doubt of the authenticitv of this miniature or of 
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the signature upon it, it is evident that he had a son who survived 
him thirty-six years and whose monogram we find upon this 
portrait. The frame of it has also the royal coat of arms de- 
bruised, the batons of a marshal of France, the collar of the 
Golden Fleece amd the ducal coronet. (G. C. W.) 

HOSBIER, HARRIET GOODHUE (1830-1908), American 
sculptor, was born at Watertown, Massachusetts, on the 9th 
of October 1830. She early showed marked aptitude for model- 
ling, and studied anatomy with her father, a physician, and 
afterwards at the St Louis Medical College. She then studied 
in Boston until 1852, when, with her friend Qiarlotte Cushman, 
she went to Rome, where from 1853 to i860 she was the pupil of 
the English sculptor John Gibson. She lived in Rome until a few 
years before her de^h. Tlierc she was associated with Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Thorwaldsen, Flaxman, Thackeray, George Eliot and 
George Sand ; and she was frequently the guest of the Brownings 
at Casa Guidi, in Florence. Among her works are “ Daphne ” 
and Medusa,” ideal heads (1853) ; Puck ” (1855), a spirited 
and graceful conception which she copied for the prince of 
Wales, the duke of Hamilton and others ; “ Oenone ” (1855), 
her first life-sized figure, now in the St Ix)uis Museum of Fine 
Arts ; “ Beatrice Cenci ” (1857), for the Mercantile Library 
of St lAiuis ; “ Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, in Chains ” (1859), 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City ; “ A 
Sleeping Faun ” (1867) ; “ A Waking Faun ” ; a bronze statue 
of Thomas 11 . Benton (1868) for Lafayette Park, St Louis; 
bronze gates for the earl of Brownlow's art gallery at Ashridge 
Hall ; a Siren fountain for Uidy Marian Alford ; a fountain for 
Central Park, New York City ; a monument to Abraham 
Lincoln ; and, for the Columbian Exposition, C liicago, 1893, 
statues of the queen of Naples as the “ heroine of Gaeta,” and 
of Queen Isabella of Spain. Miss Hosmer died at Watertown, 
Mass., on the 21st of February 1908. 

HOSPICE (Lilt, hospiiium, entertainment, hospitality, inn, 
hospes, host), the name usually given to the homes of rest and 
refuge kept by religious houses for pilgrims and guests. The 
most famous hospices are those on the Great and Little St 
Bernard Passes in the Alps. 

HOSPITAL (LaU hospitalis, the adjective of hospes, host or 
guest), a term now in general use for institutions in which 
medical treatment is given to the sick or injured. The place 
where a guest was received was in Lat. hospiiium (Fr. hospice), 
but the terms hospitalis (sc. domus), hospiiale (sc. cnhiculum) and 
hospitalia (sc. cuhicida) came into use in the sariu* sense, llcnce 
were derived on the one hand the Fr. hospital, hopilal, applied 
to establishments for temporary occupation by the sick for the 
purpose of medical treatment, and hospice to places for pi’mianent 
occupation by the poor, infirm, incurable or insane ; on the 
other, the form hotel, which became restricted (except in the 
case of hotel-IJieu) to private or public dwelling-houses for 
ordinary occupation. In English, while “ hostel ” retained the 
earlier sense and “ hotel ” has become confined to that of a 
superior inn (q.v.), hospital ” was used both in the sense of a 
permanent retreat for the poor infirm or for the insane, and also 
for a regular institution for the temporary reception of sick 
cases ; but modern usage has gradually restricted it mainly to 
the latter, other words, such as almshouse and asylum, being 
preferred in the former cases. j 

The Origin of Hospitals. — In spite of contrary opinions the | 
germ of the hospital system may be seen in pro-Qiristian times 
(see Charitv and Charities). Pinel goes so far as to declare 
that there were asylums distinctly set apart for the insane in 
the temples of Saturn in ancient Egypt. But this is probably 
an exaggeration, the real historical facts pointing to the existence 
of medical schools in connexion with the temples generally, to 
the knowledge that the priests possessed what medical science 
existed, and finally to the rite of “ Incubation,” which involved 
the visit of sick persons to the temple, in the shade of which they 
slept, that the god might inform them by dreams of the treat- : 
ment they ought to follow. The temples of Saturn are known 
to have existed some 4000 years before Christ ; and that those 
temples were medical schools in their earliest form is beyond 


qi:estioii. 'Fhe reason why no records of these temples have 
survived is di c to the fact Uiat they were destroyed in a religious 
revolution which swept away the very name of Saturn from the 
monuments in the countr>^ Professor Georg Ebers of Leipzig, 
whose possesshm of tl\at imi^rtant handbook of Egyptian 
medicine called the Papyrus Ebers consti lutes liim an authority, 
says the Heliopolis certainly liad a clinic united to the temple. 
The temples of Dendcra, Thebes and Memphis, are other ex- 
amples. Those early medical works, the Books of Hermes, were 
preserved in the shrines. Patients coniing to them paid con- 
tributions to the priests. The most famous temples in Gri eee for 
the cure of disease were those of Aesculapius at Cos and 1 'rikl a, 
while others at Rhodes, ('nidus, Pergamun» and Epidaurus wi re 
less known but frequented. Thus it is clear that both in Egypt 
and in Greece the custorri of laying the sick in the precincts of 
the temples was a national practice. 

Alexandria again was a famous medical centre. Bef< re 
describing the European growth of the hospital sysUin in 
modern times, to which its devtdopment in the Roman En.|)ire 
is the natural introductum, it will be well to dispose very brii lly 
of the facts relating to the hospital system in the East. Ilarun 
al-Rashid (a.d. 763-809) attached a college lo every' mosijue, 
and to that again a hospital. He placed at Bagdad an as)’lum 
for the insane open to all believers ; and there was a large number 
of public infirmaries for the .sick without payment in that city, 
j Benjamin, the Jewish traveller, notes an tfl'icicnt scheme for tlie 
reception of the sick in a.d. 1 1 73, which had long been in existence. 
The Buddhists no less than the Mahommedans liad their hospitals, 
and as early as 260 n.c. the emperor Asoka founded the many 
hospitals of which Hindustan could then boast. 'I he (.ne at 
Surat, made fatuous by travell(Ts, and considered to have been 
built under the emperor's second edict, is still in existence. 
These hospitals contained provision so extensive as to be quite 
comparable to modern institutions. Jn C^hina the only records 
that remain are those of books of very early date dealing w'ith 
the theory of medicine. To return to India, the hospitals of 
Asoka were swept away by a revival of Brahmanism, and a 
practical hiatus exists between the hospitals he introduced 
and those tlmt were refounded by the British ascendancy. 

! Hadrian’s reign contains tlie first notice of a military hospital in 
; Rome. At the lieginning of the ( hristian era we hear of the 
j existence of open surgeries (of various price and reputation), 
i the specialization of the medical profession, and the presence 
of women practitioners, often as obstetricians, latria, (^r 
tabernae-medicac, are described by Galen and Blacelus : many 
towns built them at their own cost. I'hesc iatria attended 
almost entirely to out-patients, and the system of medicine 
fostered by them continued without niucli development down 
' to the middle of the i8th century. It is to be noted that these 
! out-patients paid reasonable fees. In Christian days no estab- 
: Ihshments were founded for the relief of the sick till the time of 
j Constantine. A law of Justinian referring to various institutions 
I connected with the church mentions among them the Nosocr.mia, 

1 which correspond to our idea of hospitals. In a.ij. 370 Basil 
had one i>uilt for lepers at Caesarea. St Chrysoslc.m founded 
! a hospital at Constantinople. At Alexandria an order of 600 
Parabolani attended to the sick, being chosen for tlie purpose 
for their experience by the prelate (.f ihe cil\ (a.d. 416). Eahiola, 
a rich Roman lady, founded the first liospital at Rcmie possessed 
of a convalescent home in the country. She even became a nurse 
herself. St Augustine founded one at his see of Plippck These 
Nosocomia fell indeed almost entirely into the hands of the 
church, which supported them by its revenues w hen necessary 
and controlled their adniinist ration. Salerno hf cair.e fumous as a 
school of medicine ; its rosiest days were between a.d. jcoo and 
1050. Frederick IJ. prescribed the course for students there, 
and founded a rival school at Naples. At ihis period the con- 
nexion between monasteries and hospitals becc.mcs a marked 
one. The crusaders also created another bond between the 
church and hospital development, as the route they traversed 
was marked by such foundations. Lepers w'ere scime of the 
earliest patients for whom a specialized treatment was recognized. 
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and in 1118 a leprosarium was built in London for isolation 
purposes. Russia seems the one country where the intercon- 
nexion of hospital and monastery was not to be observed. 
After the period already reached, the 13th century, hospitals 
became common enough to demand individual or at any rate 
national treatment. 

History of the Hospital Movement . — We have now to consider 
the principles upon which the provision of the best form of 
medical care in hospitals can be secured for all classes of people. 
Though hospitals cannot be claimed as a direct result of Chris- 
tianity, no doubt it softened the relations between men, and 
gradually tended to instil humanitarian views and to make 
them popular with the civilized peoples of the world. These 
principles, as civilization grew, education improved, and the 
tastes and requirements of the common people were developed, 
made men and women of many races realize that the treatment 
of disease in buildings set apart exclusively for the care of the 
sick was, in fact, a neces.sity in urban districts, 'l^e establishment 
of a hospital freed the streets of the abuses attendant upon 
beggars and other poor creatures, who made their ailments the 
chief ground of appeal for alms. As the knowledge of hygiene and 
of the doctrine of cleanliness and purity in regard not only to 
<lwel lings and towns, but also in relation to food of all descrip- 
tions, including water, became known and appreciated, hospitals 
were found to be of even greater importance, if that is possible, 
to the healthy in crowded communities, than to the sick. 
It took many centuries before sound hygiene really began to 
occupy the position of importance which it is now known to 
possess, not only in regard to the treatment and cure of disease, 
but to its prevention and eradication. So the history of the 
world shows, that, whereas a few of the larger towns in most 
countries contained hospitals of .sorts, up to and including the 
middle ages, it was not until the commencement of the 18th 
century that inhabitants of impe^rtant but relatively small towns 
of from 50,000 to 1 00,000 inhabitants began to provide themselves 
with a hospital for the care of the sick. Thus, twenty-three 
of the principal iCnglish counties appear to have had no general 
hospital prior to 1710, while London itself at that date, so 
far as the relief of the sick was concerned, was mainly, if not 
entirely, dependent upon St Bartholomew’s and St Thomas’s 
Hospitals. These facts are interesting to note, because we are 
en iblcfd from them to deduce from recent events that hospital 
b lildings in the past, though the planning of most of them 
was faulty to begin with and Iwcame more and more faulty as 
extensions were added to the original buildings, did in fact 
suffice to .satisfy the requirements of the medical profe.ssion for 
nearly two centuries. In other words, under the old condition 
of affairs the life of a building devoted to the care of the sick 
might be considered as at least 150 years. To-day, under the 
conditions which modern science impose upon tlie management, 
probably few hospital buildings are likely to be regarded as 
efficient for the purpose of treating the sick for more than from 
30 to 50 years. 

'Ihe foregoing statement is based upon the history of British 
hospitals of importance throughout the country, but the .same 
remark will apply in practice to hospital buildings almost 
everywhere throughout the world. In truth, hospitals have 
been more developed and improved in Great Britain than in 
other countries, though, since the last quarter of the 19th century, 
German scientists especially have added much to the efficiency 
of the accommodation for the sick, not only at hospitals but 
in private clinics, and many German ideas have Ixicn accepted 
and copied by other countries. In Great Britain hospitals for 
the treatment of general and special diseases are mainly main- 
t lined upon what is known iis the voluntaiy' sy.stem. On the 
European continent, hospitals as a rule are maintained by the 
state or municijialities, and this system is so fully developjed in 
Sweden and elsewhere that a sound economical princijile has 
been embroidered upon the hospital system, to the great physical 
a tid moral advantage of all classes of the community . The system 
referred to con?‘crs great lienefits upon inhabitants in large towns 
by bringing the poor-law and voluntary institutions into more 


intimate association, although they may be managed by separate 
governing bodies. The plan pursued is to demand payment 
from all patients who are admitted to the hospntal under a scale 
of charges divided into tliree or four grades. The first grade 
pays a substantial sum and obtains anything or everything the 
patient may care to have or to pay for, subject to the control 
of the medical attendant. The second pays much less, but 
a remunerative rate, for all they receive at the hospital ; and 
the third and fourth classes are very poor people or paupers, 
who are paid for on a graduated scale by the poor-law authorities, 
or the communal government, or the municipality. Under this 
system well-to-do thrifty artisans and improvident paupers are 
all treated by one staff, controlled by one administration, and 
are located in immediate proximity to each other though in 
separate pavilions. We have no doubt, as the result of many 
years’ investigation and an accurate knowledge of the working of 
the .system, that this is the true principle to enforce in providing 
adequate medical relief for large urban populations everywhere 
throughout the world. It should be accompanied by a system 
of government insurance, whereby all classes who desire to be 
thrifty may pay a small annual premium in the days of health, 
and secure adequate hospital treatment and care when ill. 
Provided that pay wings were added to the existing voluntary 
and municipal hospitals, it .should be found that the relatively 
small annual premium of £3 per annum .should enable the 
policyholders to defray the cost of medical treatment in a pay 
w*>nl or at a consultation department of a great hospital as a 
rnattor of business. In the United States of America most large 
towns have groat hospitals, usually known as city ho.spitals, 
administered and mainly supported by the municipalit}’. Many 
such institutions have pay wards, but nowhere, so far as we have 
Ijeen able to discover, has the system of medical relief in its 
entirety been organized as yet upon the business system we have 
just referred to. 

As to the relative merits and demerits of the systems of 
government of municipal hospitals and voluntary hospitals a 
few words may be useful. There can be no doubt that the 
voluntary hospital in (ireat Britain has had a remarkaWe effect 
for good upon all classes in the making of modem England. 
The management of these institutions is frequently representative 
of all classes of the people, while the voluntary system, as the 
Hospital Sunday collections all over the country, and all over the 
English-speaking world, prove, has united all creeds in the good 
work of caring and providing for the sick and injured members 
of each community. Again the voluntar}" system makes for 
efficiency in the administration of all hospitals. Each voluntary 
hospital is dependent upon its popularity and efficiency, in 
large measure, for the financial support it receives. In this way 
an ill-managed voluntary hospital, or one which has ceased to 
fulfil any useful public purpose, is sure to disappear in due course 
under the voluntary system. Voluntary hospitals are always 
open to, as well as supported by, the public, and, owing largely 
to the example so prominently set by King Edward VII. and 
members of the royal family, more people every year devote 
some time in some way to the cause of the hospitals. Attached 
to the voluntar}^ hospitals are the i)rincipal medical and nursing 
schools upon which the public depend for the supply of doctors 
and nunses. The education of students and nurses in a clinical 
hospital makes that hospital the most desirable place for evci*}*- 
body when they are really ill. In such a hospital no patient 
can be overlooked, no wrong or imperfect diagnosis can long 
remain undiscovered and unrectified, and nowhere else have 
the patients so continuous a. guarantee that the treatment they 
receive will be of the best, while the provision made for their 
comfort and welfare, owing to the unceasing and ever varying 
quality of the criticism to which the work of everybody, from 
the senior physician to the humblest official, is subjected in a 
clinical hospital, is unequalled anywhere else. At a great 
voluntary hospital, not only do hundreds of medical students 
and nurses work in the wards, but thousands of people, in the 
persons of the patients’ friends, and those members of the public 
who take an interest in hospitals, pass through the wards in the 
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course of every year. Again, each voluntary hospital has to live 
by competition, a fact which guarantees that everything in the 
way of new treatment and scientific development shall in due 
course find its proper place within the walls of such an establish- 
ment. Open as they are to the full inspection of everybody 
whose knowledge and presence can promote efficiency, the 
voluntary hospitals have shown, especially since the last quarter 
of the 19th century, a continuous development and improve- 
ment. Here the patients are treated with invariable kindness 
and consideration, as human beings rather than cases, to the 
great benefit of the whole human family as represented by the 
officials, the patients and the students, with their relations and 
friends, the honorary medical officers, hundreds of medical 
practitioners and nurses, who receive their medical training 
in the hospitals, and the ever-increasing number of governors and 
supporters by whose contributions voluntary hospitals live. 
The great missionary and social value of the voluntary hospitals 
to the whole community cannot be questioned, and they have 
been of inestimable value to the churches by inculcating the 
higher principles of humanity, while removing the many acerbities 
which might otherwise prevail between rich and poor in large 
cities. 

The voluntary hospitals are attended, however, by certain dis- 
advantages which do not attach in municipal institutions. A 
municipality which undertakes the provision of hospitals for 
the entire community is largely able to plan out the urban area, 
and to provide that each hospital site selected shall not only be 
suitable for the purpose, but that it shall be so chosen as to 
contribute to make the whole .sysU;m of hospital provision easily 
accessible to all classes w'ho may require its aid. The voluntary 
liospitals, on the contrary, have grown up without any com- 
prehensive plan of the districts or any real regard to the con- 
venience or necessities of their poorer inhabitants. Voluntary 
hospital sites were almost invariably selected to suit the con- 
\ eniencc of the honorary medical staff and the general con- 
venience of the hospital economy rather than to save the patients 
and their friends long journeys in search of medical aid. The 
best of the municipal systems too enables economy to l)e en- 
forced in the administration by a plan which provides a central 
office in every town where the number of vacant beds in each 
hospital is known, so that the average of occupied l:)eds in all 
the hospitals can be well maintained from an economical point 
of view. This speedy and ready inter-communication between 
all hospitals in a great city, which might perfectly well be secured 
under the voluntary s) stem if the managers could only be brought 
into active co-operation, prevents delay in the admission of urgent 
cases, promotes the absence of waste by keeping the average of 
beds occupied in each establishment high and uniform, and has 
often proved a real gain to the poor by the diminution in cost to 
the patients and their friends, who under the best municipal 
systems can find a hospital within reasonable distance of their 
home in a large city wherever it may be placed. Another 
advantage of the municipal system should be that central control 
makes for economical administration. Unfortunately a close 
study of this question tends to prove that municipal hospitals 
for the most part have resulted in a dead monotony of relative 
inefficiency, often entailing great extravagance in buildings, and 
accompanied by much waste in many directions. Existing 
municipal hospital systems are attended by several grave 
disadvantages. The administration shows a tendency to lag 
and grow sleepy and inert. The absence of competition, and the 
freedom from continuous publicity and criticism such as the 
voluntary hospitals enjoy, makes for inefficiency and indifferent 
work. Rate-supported hospitals, as a rule, are administered by 
permanent officials who reside in houses usually situated on 
the hospital .sites, and who arc paid salaries which attract the 
younger men, who, once appointed, tend to continue in office 
for a long period of years. 'Hiis fixture of tenure is apt to cause 
a decline in the general interest in the work of the municipal 
hospital, due mainly to the al>sence of a continuous criticism 
from outside, and so the average of efficiency, both in regard to 
treatment and other important matters, may become lower 


and lower. Those who have habitually inspected great rale- 
supported hospitals must have met instances o\ er and over 
again where a gentlemen who has held office for twenty or thirty 
years has frankly stated that his income is fixed, that his habits 
have become crystallized, that he finds the work ierribl) monoton- 
ous, and yet, as he hopes ultimately to retire upon a pension, 
he has felt there was no course open to him but to continue in 
office, even though he may feel conscientiously that a change 
would be good for the patients, for the hospital and for himself. 
Under the voluntary system evils of this kind arc seldom or 
never met with, nor have these latter establishments, within 
living memory', ever been so conducted as to exhibit the grave 
scandals which have marred the administration of rate-supported 
hospitals not only in Great Hritain but in other parts of the 
world. We lx;licve that the more thoroughly the advantages 
and disadvantages of rate-supported and voluntary’ hospitals for 
the care of the sick are weighed and considered, and the more 
accurate and full the knowledge which is added to the judgment 
upon which a decision can be based, the more certain will it lie 
that every^ c^iptible administrator will come to the conclusion 
that on the whole it is good for the sick and for the whole com- 
munity that these establishments should, at any' rate in Great 
Britain, l^e maintained upon the voluntary .system. Of course 
it is essential to have rate-sup]^K)rted hospitals where cases of 
infectious disease and the poorest of the people who are dependent 
largely ujX)n the j)oor-law for their maintenance can l)e cared for. 
It is satisfactory' to be able to state that of late years the admini- 
stration of lx)th these types of rate-supported hospitals has 
greatly improved. The added importance now given all over 
the country to medical officers of health, and the disposition 
exhibited, lH)th by parliarr»ent and government departments, 
to make the position of these officers more important and 
valuable than ever before, has tended largely to improve the 
administrative efficiency of hospitals for infectious diseases. No 
doubt the whole community would benefit if residents in every 
part of the country could l)c moved to take a j)tisonal interest 
in the infectious hospital in their immediate neighbourluajd. 
Amongst the smaller of tliese establishments there has l)een so 
marked an inefficiency at limes as to cause much av oidalilc 
suffering. The existence of such inefficiency casts a gra\e 
reflection upon the local authorities and others who are re- 
sponsible for the evils which undoul)tedly exist in various places 
at the present time. Unfortunately know^Iedge has not yet 
.sufficiently spread to enable the public to overcome its fear and 
dread of infectious maladies. It is therefore very' difficult to 
induce jjeople to take an active interest in one of these hospitals, 
but we look forward to the linie when, owing to the activity of 
the medical offitxjrs of health who liave immediate charge of 
buildings of this kind, this difficulty may be overcome, w'hen the 
avoidable dangers and risks and the ap[)alling discomfort which 
a poor sufferer from a severe infect iou.s disea.se in a rural district 
may'^ .suddenly have* to encounter under existing circumstances, 
would be rendered impossible. 

'fhe pi)or-law infirmary in large cities, so far as the buildings 
and equipment are concerned, very often leaves little to desire. 
Poor-law infirmaries lack, however, the stimulus and the checks 
and advanttiges which impartial criticism continuously applicci 
brings to a great voluntary hospital. Such disadvantages might 
be entirely' removed if parliament would decide to throw open 
every’ poor-law infirmary’ for clinical purposes, and to have con 
necled with each such establishment a responsible visiting 
medical staff, consisting of the l>est qualified men to be found in 
the community’ which each hospital serves. 'Ihe old prejudice 
against hospital treatment has disappeared, for the least in- 
telligent members of the |K)pulation now’ understand that, wl.en 
a citizen is sick, there is no place so good as the wards of a w ell- 
administered hospital. Jxx)king at the qu{:.slior. of hospital 
provision in Great Britain, and indeed in all countries at the 
present time, it may be said, that there is every' where evidence 
of improvement and development upon the right lines, so that 
never before in the history of the world has the lot of the sick 
man or woman been so relatively fortunate and safe as it is in 
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the present day. Probably it is not too much to say that to-day 
hospitals occupy the most important position in the social 
economy of nations. 

Classification of Hospitals , — Having dealt with hospitals as a 
whole it may be well very briefly to classify them in groups, and 
explain as tersely as possible what they represent and how far it 
may be desirable to eliminate by consolidation or to increase by 
disintegration the number of special hospitals. 

General Hospitals , — ^These establishments coasist of two kinds, 
(a) clinical and {b) non-clinical, each of which, under the 
modem system, should include every department of medicine 
and surgery, and every appliance and means for the alleviation 
of suffering, the healing of wounds, the reduction of fractures, 
the removal of mal-formations and foreign growths, the surgical 
restoration of damaged and diseased organs and bones, and 
everything of every kind which experience and knowledge prove 
to be necessary to the rapid cure of disease. The clinical hospital 
means an institution to which a medical school is attached, where 
technical instruction is given by able and qualified teachers to 
medical students and others. A non-clinical hospital is one 
which is not attached to a medical school, and where no medic^ 
instruction is organized. 

Special Hospitals , — Up to alwut 1840 the general hospital 
was, speaking generally, the only hospital in existence. Twenty 
years later, as the population increased and medical science 
btjcamc more and more active, some of the more ardent members 
of the medical profession, especially amongst the younger men, 
pressed continuously for opf>ortunities to develop the methods of 
treatment in regard to s[>ecial diseases for which neither accom- 
modation nor appliances were at that time forthcoming in general 
hospitals. In a few c.ases, where the managers of the great 
general hospitals were men of action and initiative special 
departments were introduced, and an attempt was made to 
make them efficient. The conservative spirit which, on the 
whole, represents the British character for the most part, resulted, 
however, in a steady resistance being offered ty the older 
members of the medical staffs and existing committees to the 
advocates of special departments. In the result, especially as 
such special departments as there were in connexion with general 
hospitals were too often star\’ed for want of means and men for 
their development and improvement, the younger spirits called 
their friends together and began to start special hospitals. 
To-day every really efficient clinical general hospital has within 
its walls special departments of almost every description, which 
have been made as efficient and up-to-date as money and 
knowledge can make them. Unfortunately the causes already 
referred to led to the establishment of hundreds of the smaller 
special hospitals, many of which were started in unsuitable 
buildings, and some of which have ever since maintained a 
struggling existence. Others, on the contrary, through the 
energy of their original promoters and the excellence of the work 
they have done, have obtained a position of authority and 
reputation which has had a very important bearing for good 
upon the development of medical science in the treatment of 
disease. If the world had to-day to organize the very l)est 
system of hospital accommodation which could be evolved, 
there is no doubt that few or none of the special hospitals would 
find any place in that system. As matters stand, however, 
the special hospital has had to l)e accepted, and nothing which 
King Edward's Hospital Fund has done in London has met with 
greater popularity and professional approval than the labours 
which its council have undertaken in promoting the amalgama- 
tion of the smaller special hospitals of certain kinds, so as to secure 
the provision of one really efficient special hospital for each 
speciality. No doubt this policy of amalgamation will be steadily 
pursued, and in the course of years every great city will gradually 
reorganize its hospital methods so as to secure that, whether the 
patients are treated in a general hospital or in a special hospital, 
the average efficiency in every institution shall be as high and 
as good as possible. 

Wc will take now the sp^ial hospitals in detail. 

Cancer Hospitais. — The justification for efficient cancer hospitals 
must be found in the circumstance that most .scientific men of 


experience believe that, if adequate resources were placed at the 
disposal of the medical profession, the origin of cancer might bo 
discovered, and so the human race would freed from one of the 
most awful diseases which affect humanity. Pending such a dis- 
covery the experience of the cancer dejjartnient connected with the 
Middlesex Hospital in I.ondon proves to demonstration that the 
provision of adequate and sp^ial accommodation tor the exclusive 
treatment of cases of cancer is not only desiiable but necessary on 
humanitarian grounds alone. 

Hospitals for Consumption, — For many years it was held that this 
group of hospitals was not a necessity, and the patients were treated 
in the ordinary medical wards of the general hospitals. Since the 
contagious character of tubcrculo.sis became known, and improved 
methods of treatment have been develoj)ed, every one agrees that 
this type of special hospital is desirable, tliough it is believed by the 
more advance<^l school of scientists that before long it may be happily 
rendered obsolete owing to the discovery of methods of treatment 
which will stay the cU^ase at its commencement and restore the 
patient to health. 

Children's Hospitals, — These hospitals were very much opj)Osed 
at the outset. There can be no doubt that the children's ward or 
wards in a big voluntary hospital is a most valuable asset to the 
nuuiagcrs, so long as the children are treated in separate wards. 
There is no reason of course why a hospital should confine its w'ork 
to the treatment of children, exclusively. Still tliis special hospital 
is popular witli tlie public ; it has led to many discoveries and 
developments in the treatment of children’s diseases ; on the whole 
the administration of these establishments has l)een good ; and we 
believe they will continue to flourish, however many children's 
wards may be provided in general Imspitals. Children's hospitals 
with country branches for tlie treatment of chronic ailments, such 
as hip disease, arc a valuable addition to the relief of suffering in 
cities. 

Cottage Hospitals, — These hospitals, established originally in 
1859 by Mr Albert tapper at (?ranleigh, Surrey, have fiilfllleil a 
most useful function. Many of them are very efficient both in 
regard to equipment and treatment. Tliey have become essential 
to the well-being and adequate medical care of rural populations, 
as they attract to the country sonie of the Ixist members of the pro- 
fession, who are able, with the aid of the cottage hospital, to keep 
themselves efficient and up-to-date, so that all ckisscs of the com- 
munity are benefited in this way by this type of hospital. 

Ear, Throat and No.se Hospitals. — The history of this type of 
hospital bears out in every particular the reason wc have given 
above for the establishment of special hospitals in the first instance. 
There can be no doubt that the best conducted throat haspitals 
have been l^cneficial to the poorer inhabitants of great cities. 

Eever Hospitals, — Incidentally we have dealt with thc.se institu- 
tions, which are usually supported out of the rates and Jidministered 
by the medical officers of health, who are paid by the county or 
municipal authorities. 

Maternity and Lying-in Hospitals, — This is one of the oldest 
types of special hospitals, and has done a great <lcal of good in its 
time. Owing to modem methwis of treatment and hygienic de- 
velopments tlic maternity hospital never occupied a stronger position 
than it does to-day. 

Mental Hospitals. Great Britain the insane are provided for 
in asylums (see Insanity, cul pn.), though such establLshments, if 
properly conducted, arc essentially hospitals. Scientific and public 
opinion tend towards the establishment of mental hospitals to 
which all acute cases of mental disease should be first relegated for 
treatment and diagnosis before they are consigned to a permanent 
lunatic hospital. Too little attention on an organized plan lias 
l)ccn given to tlie continuous study of mental disease in its clinical 
and pathological aspects. It is prol^able, therefore, that the advent 
of the menbil hosfiital may lead to important developments in 
treatment in many ways. 

Ophthalmic Hospitals. — Of all special hospitals tliis is one which 
would prolmbly be the least neces.sary, providing general hospitals 
everywhere were properly equipped and organized. No special 
hospital has probably been so abused in the material sense by the 
free relief of patients who could well afford to pay for their treatment 
at the ophthalmic hospital. Several of the existing ophthalmic 
hospitals have entiiiled an enormous expenditure, and their modem 
equipment is wonderfully efficient. 

Orthopaedic Hospitals. — It is very doubtful whether this type of 
hospital is really desirable or necessary. Its neces.sity may be 
advocated on the ground that ortliopaedic cases may require pro- 
longed treatment, and that the pressure upon the beds of general 
liospitals by acute cases is nowadays so great as to render the 
orthopaedic hospital more neccissary than ever before. 

Paralysis and Epileptic Hospitals.- - Seeing that the percentage 
of those who are at present attacked by paralysis and nervous disease 
shows a continued tendency to increase under modom conditions of 
life in large cities, liospitals of this type are necessary, and London 
at any rate, like most foreign towns of importance, posses.ses, at 
present, far too little accommodation for this class of case. 

Skin and Photo-Therapy. — ^Uj) to the end of the 19th century 
hospitals for diseases of the skin were a constant cause of scandal and 
criticism. The introduction of modem methods of treatment by 
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light and electricity, including photo-therapy, has given an im- 
portance to this department and treatment which it not previ- 
ously x^ossess. We are of opinion that, on the whole, it is better and 
more economical to treat these cases in properly Quipped depart- 
ments of general JiOvSpitals than in se])arato institutions. 

Womens Hospitals . — ^Thesc hospitals are not absolutely necessary, 
hut considering their popularity with the women themselves, and 
that several of them have done excellent work, remembering too 
that women constitute the majority of the population, there seems 
to be some reason for their continuance. 

The Evolution of the Modern Hospital . — The evolution of 
the modem hospital affords one of the most marvellous evidences 
of the advance of scientific and humanitarian principles which 
the world has ever seen. At the outset hospitals were probably 
founded by the healthy more for their own comfort than out of 
any regard for the sick. Nowadays the healthy, whilst they 
realize that the more efficient they can make the hospital, 
the more certain, in the human sense, is their own chance of 
prolonged life and health, are, as the progress of the I^eague 
of Mercy has shown in recent years, genuinely anxious for the 
most part to do something as individuals in the days of health 
in the cause of the sick. Formerly the hospital was merely 
it building or buildings, very often unsuitable for the purposes 
to which it was put, where sick and injuretl people were retained 
and more frequently than not died. In other words the hygienic 
condition, the methods of treatment and the ho.spital atmosphere 
were all so relatively unsatisfactory as to yield a mortality 
in serious cases of 40 %. Nowadays, despite, or possibly 
because of, the fact that operative interference is the rule rather 
than the ex(!eption in the treatment of hospital patients, and in 
consequence of the introduction of antiseptic and aseptic methods, 
tlie mortality in hospitals is, in all the circumstiinces, relatively 
less, and probably materially less, than it is even amongst 
patients who are attended in tlieir own homes. Originally 
hospitids were unsystematic, crowded, ill-organized neccs.sitics, 
wliich wise people refused to enter, if they had any voice in the 
matter. At the i)resent time in all large cities, and in crowded 
communities in civilized countries, great hospitals have been 
erected upon extensive sites which are .so planned as to con- 
stitute in fact a village with many hundreds of inhabitants. 
'Fliis type of modern ho.spital has common characteristics. 
A multitude of separate buildings are dotted over the site, 
which may cover 20 acres or upwards. In one such in- 
stitution, within an area of 20 acres, there are 6 m. of 
drains, 29 m. of water and steam pipes, 3 m. of roof 
gutters, 42 m. of electric wire.s, and 42 separate buildings, 
which to all intents and purposes constitute a series of 
distinct, isolated hospitals, in no case containing more than 
forty-six patients. On the continent of Europe buildings of 
this class are usually of one storey ; in the United States, 
otving to the difficulty of obtaining suitable sites and for 
reasons of economy, some competent authorities strenuoiisfy 
advocate high buildings with many storeys for town hospitals. 
In England the majority have two to three storeys each, the 
ward unit containing a ward for twenty beds and two 
isolation wards for one and two beds respectively. 'JTie two 
storeys in modern fever hospitals, however, are absolutely 
di.stinct- — that is, there is no internal staircase going from one 
ward to the others, for each is entered separately from the 
outside. This system carries to its extreme limits the principle 
of separating the patients as much as possible into small groups ; 
the acute cases are usually treated in the upper ward, and 
as they become convalescent are removed downstairs. In 
this way the necessity for an entirely separate convale.scent 
block is done away with and the patients arc kept under the 
same charge nurse, an arrangement which promotes necessary 
discipline. The unit of these hospitals is the pavilion, not the 
ward, and consists of an acute ward, a convalescent ward, 
.separation wards, nurses’ duty rooms, store-rooms for linen, 
an open-air balcony upstairs into which beds can be wheeled 
in suitable weather, and a large airing-ground for convalescent 
patients directly accessible from the downstairs ward. Each 
of the pavilions is raised abo^'e the ground level, so that air 


can circulate freely underneath. The wall, floor and air sjxices 
in the scarlet fever wards of one of these hospitals are respectively 
12 ft., 156 ft. and 2028 ft. per bed ; and in the enteric and 
diphtheria wards they have been increased to 15 ft,, 105 ft. 
and 2535 ft. respectively. The provision of so large a floor 
and linear space, especially in the diphtheria wards, is an ex- 
periment the effect of which will be watched with considerable 
interest. A building of this type is a splendid example of the 
separate pavilion hospital, and is doing great service in the 
treatment of fevers wherever it has been introduced. Some 
idea of a hospital village, some of the wards of which we have 
been describing, may be gathered from the circumstances 
that it costs from £300,000 to £400,000, that it usually contains 
from 500 to 700 beds, and that the staff numbers from 350 to 
500 persons. The medical superintendent lives in a separate 
house of his own. Tlie nurses are provided with a home, con- 
sisting of several blocks of buildings under the control of the 
matron ; the charge nurses u.sually occupy the main 1)1. )ck, 
where tlie dining and general sitting-rooms arc placed ; the 
day assistant-nurses another block ; and lastly, by a most 
excellent arrangement, the night nurses, 80 to 120 in number, 
have one whole block entirely given up to their use. Tlie female 
serv^ants have a second home under the control of the house- 
keeper, and the male servants occupy a third home under llie 
.supervision of the steward. The two main ideas aimed at are 
to disconnect the houses occupied by the staff from the infected 
area, and to place the members of ea(*h division of the staff 
together, but in .separate building.s, under their respective lieads. 
These objects are highly to be commended,as they have important 
bearings upon the well-being and discipline of the whole establish- 
ment and constitute a lesson for all w'ho have to do with buildings 
where a great number of people are constantly employed. 

The Hospital City . — Wc have shown that the modern liospital 
where an adequate site is available under the most favourable 
conditions has developed into a hospital village. No one who 
is familiar with the existing disadvantages of many of the 
sites and their surroundings of lowm hospitals in many a large 
city ran have any doubt that, if the well-being of tlie patients 
and the good of the whole community, combined with economical 
and administrative reasons, together with the pnivision of an 
adequate system for the instruction and training of medical 
students and nurses, are to be the first considerations with 
those responsible for the hospitals of the future, the time will 
come, and is probably not far distant, when eacli great urlian 
community will provide for the whole of its sick by removing 
them to a ho.spital city, which will be situated upon a spe('ially 
selected and most salubriou.s site some distance from the town 
itself. The atmosphere of a great city grows less and less suitable 
to the rapid and complete recovery of patients who may undergji 
the major operations or be suffering from the severe and acute 
forms of disease. Asepsis, it is true, has reduced the average 
residence in hospital from about 35 to le.ss than 20 days. It 
has thereby added f|uite one million working days each year 
to the earning power of the artisan clas.scs in London alone. 
Medical opinion is more and more favouring the provision of 
convalescent and .suburban hospitals, to which patients suffering 
from open wounds may be removed from the city hospitals. 
This course, which entails much additional expenditure, is 
advocated to overcome the difficulty arising from the fact 
that, in operation and othijr cases, the patients cease to continue 
to make rapid progress towards recovery after the seventh 
or ninth day’s residence in a city ho.spital. A change of such 
cases to the country restores the balance and completes the 
recover)^ with a rapidity often remarkable. 

Thinking out the problem here presented in all its bearings, 
realizing the great and ever-increasing cost of sites for hospitals 
in great cities, the heavy consequential taxes and charges which 
they have to meet there, and all the attendant disadvantages 
and drawbacks, the present writer has ventured upon an antici- 
pation which he hopes may prf)vc intelligent and well-founded. 
Nearly cver>’ difficulty in regard to the cost of hospitals anrl 
in respect to all the many problems presented by securing 
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the material required, under present systems, for the efficient 
training of students and nurses, would be removed by the 
erection of the Hospital City, which, he foresees, must ultimately 
be recognized by intelligent communities throughout the 
civilized world. Why should we not have, on a carefully selected 
site well away from the contaminations of the town, and 
adequately provided with every requisite demanded from the 
site of the most perfect modem hospital which the mind of 
man can conceive, a Hospital City ” ? Here would be con- 
centrated all the means for relieving and treating every form 
of disease to the abiding comfort of all responsible for their 
adequacy and success. At the present lime all the traffic and all 
the citizens give way to fire engines and the ambulance in the 
public streets. Necessarily the means of transit to and from 
the “ Hospital City,** and its rapidity, would be the most perfect 
in the world. So the members of the medical staff, the friends 
of the patients, and all who had business in the “ llo.spital 
(’ity,** would find it easier and less exacting in time and energy 
to be attached to one of the hospitals located therein than to 
one situated in the centre of a big population in a crowded town. 
To meet the urgent and accident cases a few receiving houses, 
or outpost relief stations, with a couple of wards, would be 
situated in various quarters of the working city, where patients 
Cf>uld be temporarily treated, and whence they could be removed 
to the “ Hospital City *’ by an efficient motor ambulance service. 
The writer can see such a “ Hospital City ” established, can 
realize the comfort it will prove in practice to the medical pro- 
fession, to the patients' friends, to those who have to manage 
the hospitals and train the medical and nursing students, and 
indeed to all who may go there as well as to the whole community. 
The initial cost of hospital buildings should be reduced at 
once to a quarter or les.s of the present outlay. They could 
then be built of the cheapest but most .suitable material, which 
would have many advantages, whilst the actual money forth- 
coming from the realization and sale of the existing hospital sites 
in many cities would, in all pro liability, produce a sum which in 
tlie whole might prove adequate, or nearly adequate, or even in 
some cases more than adequate, to defray the entire cost of 
building the “ Hospital City ” and of equipping it too. The 
cost of administration and working must lx; everywhere reduced 
to a minimum. The hygienic completeness of the whole city, 
its buildings and appliances, must expedite recovery to the 
maximum extent. In all probability tlie removal of the sick 
from contact with the healthy would lend in practice so to 
increase the healthiness of the town population, i.e, of the 
workers of the city proper, as to free them from some of the 
most burdeasome trials which now cripple their resources and 
diminish materially the happiness of their lives. Probably 
the United States (where a city has sometimes sprung up in 
twelve months) may be the home where this idea may first 
find its realization in accomplished fact. The writer may 
never live to see such a city in actual working or in its entirety, 
but he makes bold to believe its adoption will one day solve 
the more difficult of the problems involved in providing ade- 
quately for the sick in crowded communities. He has formulated 
the idea because it scents desirable to encourage discussion as 
U) the best method of checking the growing tendency to make 
hospital buildings everywhere too costly. If the idea of the 
“ Hospital City ” commends itself to the profession and the 
public, the practice of treating all the hospital accommodation 
in each city as a whole will gradually increase and spread, 
until most of the pre.sent pressing difficulties may disappear 
altogether. Tliat is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

The Problem of Hosfntal Administration . — A study of the 
hospital problem in various countries, and especially in different 
portions of the English-speaking world, convinces the writer 
that, apart from local differences, the features presented are 
everywhere practically identical. A number of hospitals under 
independent administration, dependent in whole or in part 
on voluntary contributions, administered under different regula- 
tions originally representing the idiosyncracies of individual 
managers for the time being, without any standard of efficiency 


or any system of co-operation, which would bring the whole 
of the medical establishments of each or all of the great cities 
of the world under one administration which the combined 
wisdom and experience of hospital managers as a whole might 
agree to be the best, must mean in practice a material gain in 
every way to each and all of the hospitals and their supporters 
on economical, scientific and other grounds. Such an absence of 
system throughout the world has everywhere led to overlapping, 
to the perpetuation of many abuses, to the admission of an 
increasing number of patients whose social position does not 
entitle them to claim free medical relief at all, and, often too, 
to the admission of patients belonging to a humbler grade of 
society who are already provided for by the rates in institutions 
which they do not care to enter and who find their way to the 
wards of hospitals which were established to provide for patients 
of an entirely different social grade. These evils have continued 
to grow and increase almost everywhere, despite many and 
varied attempts to grapple with and remove them. Among.st 
these attempts we may mention the assembling of hospital 
conferences, the establishment of special funds and committees, 
and the holding of inquiries of various kinds in London and 
other British cities and also in the United States. The most 
remarkable proof of the impossibility of inducing those re- 
sponsible to act together and enforce the necessary reforms is 
afforded by the historical fact that the famous C'ommission on 
Ho.spital Abuse, known as Sir William Fergusson's Commission, 
in 1871, after an exhaustive inquiry, made the follow'ing recom- 
mendations : (1) to improve the administration of poor-law 
medical relief ; (2) to place all free dispensaries under tlie control 
of the poor-law authorities ; (3) to establish an adequate system 
of provident dispensaries ; (4) to curtail the unrestricted system 
of gratuitous relief, partly by the selection of cases possessing 
special clinical interest and partly by the exclusion of tho.se 
who on social grounds are not entitled to gratuitous medical 
advice ; (5) the payment of the medical staff engaged in both 
in- and out-patient work, and the payment of fees by patients 
in the pay wards and in the ccmsultation departments oi 
the voluntary hospitals. Other commissions have since been 
appointed, have reported, and have disappeared, with the result 
that nothing practical liad been done up to 1910 in the way of 
reform. Yet it is an undoubted fact that, if the foregoing re- 
commendations of Sir William Fergusson's Cximmission had 
been carried out in their entirety at the time they were made, 
practically all the abuses from which British hospitals afterwards 
suffered would have been removed, and the charitable public 
might have been saved several millions of pounds sterling. 
It may be well, therefore, briefly to indicate exactly what these 
changes amount to, and how they can be made effective at 
any time by those responsible for the w'orking of a hospital. 

There is no doubt that all the facts available tend to prove that 
the voluntary hospitals are used to an increasing extent by persons 
able to make payment or partial payment for the treatment 
which they receive. The evidence and statistics demonstrating 
the.se facts may be readily gathered from a study of the Report 
(jgog) and Evidence of the Royal Commission c»n the Poor I^ws 
and Relief of Distress (Lord George Hamilton’s Commission) 
and in the authorities mentioned at the end of this article. The 
underlying cause of the abuse was that no means existed whereby 
persons of moderate income could obtain efficient treatment 
and hospital care when ill at a rate wffiich they could afford to 
pay. The system, or want of system, whereby medical relief is 
granted to practically all applicants b>^ the voluntar}^ hospitals 
grew^ up without any combined attempt to organize it efficiently 
or to check abuses. Such a system rests upon a wrong basis, and 
the best interests of every class of the population demand its 
alx)litiQn in favour of one which shall afford the maximum of 
justice (i) to the poor, (2) to those who can afford to pay in part 
or in whole the cost of their medical treatment and care at a 
hospital, (3) to the medical profession, (4) to the subscribers and 
supporters of voliintar>^ hospitals, whose gifts should be strictly 
applied to the purposes they were intended to serve, and (5) 
to the ratepayers, who are entitled to a guarantee that the 
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maximum efficiency is secured by the poor-law system of 
med ical relief. The remedy is very simple and easy of application. 
Every voluntary hospital, while admitting all accidents and 
urgent cases needing immediate attention, should institute a 
system whereby each applicant would be asked to prove that 
he or she was a fit object of charity. The only re^ attempt 
at reform, up to 1909, was the appointment by many of the larger 
hospitals of almoners to ascertain whether certain selected 
patients were in a position to pay or not. By putting the burden 
of proof of eligibility to ret!eive free medical relief upon the 
patients and their friends, all abuse of every kind must speedily 
cease. There would be no hardship entailed upon the patients by 
such a system, as experience has proved, but, to make it effective, 
the system of providing for in- and out-patients in Great Britain 
requires radical change, for, in existing circumstance, if a 
voluntary hospital attempted to enforce this simple method, it 
would be met with the difficulty that, where it was found that 
a patient or his friends could pay at any rate something, no 
department connected with Jiritish hospit^s existed — as is the 
case in regard to hospitals in the United States — enabling such 
in-patients to be transferred to accommodation provided in 
paying wards. In the siime way, directly the out-patients 
were dealt with under such a sy.steni, it would be made apparent, 
where a case could be properly treated under the poor law, 
tliat no plan of co-operatiem to secure this wan organized under 
existing ( onditions. Jf the patient, being of a better clas.s, were 
sulTering from a minor ailment, and could be properly dealt witli 
at a provident dispensary, the fees of which he could easily 
pay, the same absenc:e of ro-oi>eration must make it practically 
impossible readily to enforce the system. When, again, an out- 
patient of the better class was entitled, from the severity of his 
ailment, to receive the advantages of a consultation by the 
medieval staff, no method existed whereby this aid could be 
rendered to him, and his transfer afterwards to the care of a 
medical practitioner atta('hed to some provident dispensary, 
or resident near the patient’s home, could be properly carried 
out. It follows that adequate reform required that methods 
.should be adopted with a view to some part or all the cost of 
treatment being provided by the patient or his friends through 
an entire reorganization of the system of medical relief not only 
at the voluntary Iiospitals, but under the pcK)r-law system. The 
reforms required in regard to voluntary hospitals are that every 
large hospital shall ha ve connected with the in-patient depart- 
ment, in separate buildings, but under the administration of 
the managers, pay wards for the reception of tht)se patients who 
are able to pay some part or all of the <x)sl of treatment ; that, 
as regards out-patients, the existing out-patient departnient 
should be abolished ; that in substitution for it each hospital 
should have a casualty department and a department for 
consultation. In the i:asualty department ever>^ applicant 
should be seen onc'e, and be there disposed of by being handed on 
to the consultation department ; if his case was sufficiently 
important, he should tlicn be tninsfcrred to some provident 
or poor-law dispensar\ , or be referred to a private medical 
attendant. Jt would no doubt take time to overcome the in- 
cidental difficulties which would necessarily arise in effecting 
so radical a reform as is here contemplated, but if all voluntary 
hospitals adopted the same system, and w'ere to be brought into 
active co-operaiion with provident dispensiiries and poor-law 
dispensaries and private medieval practitioners, the new .system 
might be successfully introduced and made effective within 
twelve months, and proliably within six months, from the date 
of its commentxmenl. 'Uiis opinion is based upon the assump- 
tion that the provident dispensaries would be standardized, 
and that every one of them would be brought up to a state of the 
highest efficiency. In the town of Northampton the Royal 
Victoria Dispensary has l>een worked with the maximum of 
success, so far as the patients and the medical practitioners are 
concerned. In I.x)ndon and in other large towns like Manchester 
and elsewhere the provident dispensary has not succeeded as 
it has done in Northampton, because so many members of the 
medical profession are not alive to the importance of making 


it their first business to provide that every ^ 
with the provident dispensary who attends at the surgery 
private medical practitioner shall receive at least equal attention 
and accommodation to that afforded to every other private 
patient, whatever the fee he may pay. In the same way, poor- 
law dispensaries must be radically reformed. Everything which 
tends to excite a feeling of shame on the part of the patient 
attending the poor-law dispensary, such as the printing of the 
word “ pauper ” at the beginning of the space on which the 
patient’s name is entered, must be alxilished, and the class of 
medical service and all the arrangements for the treatment 
of the patients, however poor, at the iwor-law dispensary, 
must be made at least as efficient as those provided by voluntary 
hospitals. There undoubtedly is considerable overlapping 
between the voluntary hospitals and the poor law in Great 
Britain. The Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief 
of Distress (1909) deals with this point with a view to set up a 
standard of medical relief to be granted by each class and typt^ 
of hospitals, provides for adequate co-operation between all 
classes of institutions ; and these reforms may be commended. 
It is too often forgotten that the function of the poor law is the 
relief of destitution, while it should be the object and duty of 
each voluntary hospital and indeed of all ho.spitaLs other than 
poor-law institutions to apply their resources entirely to the 
prevention of destitution, by stepping in to grant free medical 
relief to the provident and thrifty when, through no fault of 
tlieir own, they meet with an accident or arc overtaken by 
disease. An adequate system of co-operation would preserxe 
the privilege of the voluntary hospitals, which .save such patients 
from the necessity of reejuiring the relief which it is the object 
of the poor law to supply. 

We have dealt with the relative advantages and disadsan- 
tages of rate-supported hospitals and voluntary hospitals. We 
should regard the establishment of a complete state-provided (;r 
rate-provided system of gratuitous medical relief either for in- 
door patients or for out-door patients, or for both, as a grave evil. 
Such a system must eventually lead to the extinction of voluntary 
hospitals. If this disixster ever happens, it must result in the 
gravest evils, for it could not fail to injure the morale of all 
classes and tend to harden unnecessarily the relations between 
the rich and poor, who, under the voluntary system, have come 
to share each other’s sufferings and to be animated by respect and 


confidence towards each other. 

Hospital Construction, Locality and .SV//?.-- Hospitals are requircfl 
for the use of the community in a certain locality, and to be of use 
tliey must be within reach of the centre of population. Formerly 
the greater difficulty of locomotion made it necessary that they 
should l-Hi actually in the midst of towns and cities, and to aomv 
extent this continues to prevail. 1 1 Ls now proved to demonstration 
that this is not the best plan. Fresh and j)ure air being a priiT>e 
necessity, as well as a considerable amount of space of actual area in 
proportion to pot>ulation, it would certainly be better to place 
hos])itals ;is much in the outskirts as is consistent with considerations 
of usefulness and convenience. In shfnt, the best site would be open 
fields ; but if tliat be inmracticable, a barge space, " a sjinitary 
zone ” as it is called l)y Toilet, should be kept permanently free 
between them and surronnding buildings, rcrhiinly never less than 
double the height of the highest building. In the selection of a site 
various fjictors must be taken into consideration. If the hos]>ita] 
is to be used as the clinical schcu)! of a university or medical coIleg<', 
then the most suitable ground avaik'iblt* within easy reach of the 
university or college must Im; securo<i. If, on the other hand, the 
hospital is not to lx? u.sed as a teaching school, a site more in the 
country should be favoured. In any case ample ground must be 

I purchased to permit of the wards receiving the maximum of .sun* 
ight, an abundant supi^ly of fresh air, and lejive room for jiossible 
future extensions. The site should Ijc self-contained ; it .should be 
in such a po.sition as to prevent the hospital being shadowed by 
other buildings in the neighbourhood, and, unless the .site is along 
side a public park, it should Ixj entirely .surrounded by streets of 
from 40 to 60 ft. in widtii. It is also necessary to secure that ade- 
quate water mains .serve the site, and that tJie system of sewers be 
ample for all sewage purposes. 

The difference between the cxpen.se of pijrcha.se of land in a town 
and in the environs is generally considerable, and this is therefore 
an additional rea.son for choosing a suburban locality. Kven with 
existing ho.spitals it would be in most castes pecuniarily advantageous 
to dispose of the pre.sent building and .site and retain only a receiving 
house in the town. St Thomas's in I.ondoti, tlie Hotel-Dieu in Paris 
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and the Royal Infirmary in ^nchester, are all good exampl^ j 
where this mi^t liave been carried out. In none, however, has this 
been done ; these hospitals ^have been rebuilt, at enormous outlay, 
in the cities as before, ^though not exactly in tlie same locality. 

As regards the actual site itself, where circumstances admit of 
choice, a dry gravelly or sandy soil should be selected, in a position 
where the ground water is low and but little subject to fluctuations 
of level, and where the means of drainage are capable of being 
effectually carried out. There should also a cheerful sunny 
aspect and some protection from the coldest winds. 

Form of Building . — A form of building must be selected which 
answers the following conditions : (a) the freest possible circulation 
of air round each ward, with no cul-oe-sac or endosed siiaces where 
air can stagnate ; (6) free play of sunlight upon each ward during 
some portion at least of the day ; (c) the possibility of isolating any 
ward, or group of wards, efioctually, in case of infectious disease 
breaking out ; (d) the possibility of ventilating every ward inde- 
]>endently of any other part of the establishment. Those conditions 
can only be fulfilled by one system, viz. a congeries of houses or 
pavilions, more or less connected with each other by covered ways, 
so as to facilitate convenient and economical administration. Ihe 
older plans of huge blocks of buildings, arranged in squares or 
rectangles, enclosing spaces without free circulation of air, are 
obviously objectionable. Even when arranged in single lines or 
crosses they arc not desirable, as the wards either communicate 
with each other or with common pa.ssages or corridors, rendering 
separation impossible. On this point it may be remarked tliat 
some of the buildings of the i8ta century were more wisely con- 
Htructed than many of those in the first half of the 19th century, 
and that the older buildings have been from time to time spoilt by 
ignorant additions made in later times. 

The question next arises, is it better to have pavilions of two or 
more storeys high, or to have single-storeyc<l huts or cottages 
scattered more widely ? For the treatment of tuberculosis there 
can be no doulit that, for hygienic reasons, the cndlel or single- 
patient hut is the best for the patients in the acute stages ; for 
economical reasons the cAJlel has not been heretofore as popular as 
it deserves to be, but if the welfare of the patient is to be the first 
consideration there is no doubt that the cAdlei will ultimately prevail. 

It has the merit of being easily adapted to villages and houses 
where there is a garden, and in thin way poor families may readily 
isolate and treat a member affected by tuberculosis at a cost within 
their means. For hospital purposes, so long as the system of placing 
hospital buildings in densely crowded areas prevails, many-storeyed 
buildings for hospital purposes are likely to continue. Should the 

a osal to institute a Hospital City ultimately prevail, then it is 
able that the majority of the t)avilions will be singlo-storcyed. 
fstill some hospital authorities prefer the multiple-storeyed system 
for administrative reasons, contending that single-storeyed pavilions 
liave no special advantages over two or three-storeyed buildings, 
whereas tne difficulties in administration and .service of a hospital 
building on the single-storey principle outweigh any argument 
against the two or three-storey building, if it is properly designed 
and constructed. We ho])e that the time is approaching when 
arclniects and those members of the public who have to provide 
the money for hospital buildings will insist upon the erection of 
simple structures, costing little, so that the whole cost of hospital 
buildings may be, as it ought to be, reduced by at least half when 
comtiared with toe expenditure of the past. 

The pavilions may be arrange <1 in various ways ; they may be 
joined at one end by a corridor, or may be divided by a central 
corridor at right angles to them. In fact, the plan is very clastic, 
and adai>ts itself to almost any circumstances. A certain distance, 
not less than twice the height of the pavilions, ought to be pre- 
served between them. By this means free circulation of air and 
plenty of light are secured, whilst separation or isolation may be at 
once accomplished if required. 

Foundations. Buitddng Materials. — It is of the first consequence 
that a hospital should be dry ; tlierefore the foundation and walls 
ought to l>c constructed so as to prevent the inroads of damp, .^n 
impervious foundation has the furtlier advantage of preventing 
emanations from the soil rising up in consequence of toe suction 
force produced by tlie higher temperature of the internal atmosphere 
of the building itself. There should be free ventilation in the base- 
ment, and the raising of the whole on arches is a good plan, now 
genenUly carried out in hot climates. If the pavilions are two or 
more storeys high, it Is advisable to use fire-proof material as much 
ns })08siblc, but single-storeyed huts may be of wood. In any case 
effectual means of excluding damp must be employed The in- 
teriors of wards ought to be rendered as non-absorbent as possible, 
by being covered with impervious coatings, such as glazed tiles 
(i*arian, though much used, is apt to crack), silicate paint, which is 
preferable to tiles, or tlie like. The ceilings ought to be treated in 
the same way as the walls. Tliere must Iw a concrete floor between 
each flat, experience showing that if a teak floor Is laid hard on the 
concrete a very noisy floor is tlie resulti but if the teak is laid on 
strips of wood, leaving a small space between the concrete and the 
floor^ a more silent floor is obtained. For the floors themselves 
various materials have been suggested : in France there is a pre- 
ference for flags {jiaiUs)f but in England wood is more liked ; and 


indeed hard weU*fitting wood, such as teak, oak or American willow, 
leaves nothing to be desired. The surface should be waxed and 
polished or varnished. Even deal floors can rendered non- 
absorbent by waxing, by impregnating them with solid paraffin 
as recommended by Dr Xlan^taff. 

Shape and Arrangement of Wards. — It is now generally agreed that 
wards should have windows on at least two opposite sides. Three 
main shapes have been proposed : {a) long wards with windows 
down each side, and (genendly) one at the farther end with balcony ; 
a6 f t. is a good width for a ward of twelve or fourteen beds, but for 
larger wards of more than fourteen beds the width should be not less 
than 28 ft. ; (b) wards nearly square, with windows on three sides ; 
and (£;} circular wards with windows all round. The first (0) is the 
form usually adopted in pavilions ; (6) is recommended by Dr C. F. 
Folsom {Plans for the Johns Hopkins Hospital) ; and (r) has been 
suggested by Mr John Marshall, F.R.S. (Nat. Assoc, for Promotion 
of Social Science^ 1878). Of these (h) seems the least to be com- 
mended, and (f), now comparatively common, has distinct ad- 
vantages in an administrative sense, when the wards are constructed 
as to floor space so as to allow the same proportion of superficial 
space per bed in a circular ward to that which is contained in a 
rectangular ward, as Is the case at the Great Northern Central 
Hospital, London. Some authorities object to a chimncy-sbick up 
the centre of the circular ward, urging that it prevents the nurses 
from liaving complete supervision over all the beds. In practice 
this objection seems to us to have little force, and it can be avoided 
by placing the fireplaces at the side of the circular ward, if desirable, 
though this adds somewhat to the cost of building. 

Each bed should be a little distance, say from 8 in. to i ft. from the 
wall, and each bed may be reckoned as 64 ft. long ; this gives 7i ft. on 
each side. Between the ends of the beds about 1 o f t. S] }acc is necessary, 
so that 25 or 26 ft. of total breadth may be taken as a favourable 
width. The wards of the Herbert Hospital are 2f) ft. ; but some 
exceed tliis, as, for instance, St Thomas’s, London, and the New 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, 28 ; new Hotel Dieu, 29 ; and Lari- 
boisi^re, 30. There seems no necessity for exceeding 20 for a ward of 
twelve or fourteen beds, but if the breadth be greater there ought 
to be more window space — the great difficulty being to get a wide 
space thorouglily ventilated. There ought to be only two rows of 
beds, one down each wall, with a window on («ich side of each bed. 

For ventilation two things are required — siilficient space and 
sufficiently frequent change or renewal of air. As regards space, 
this must be considered with reference both to total space and to 
lateral or floor space. Unless a minimum of floor space be laid 
down, we shall always be in danger of overcrowding, for cubic space 
may be supplied vertically witli little or no advantage to the occupier. 
If we allow a minimum distance of 4 ft. between the beds and 10 ft. 
between the ends of the beds, this gives 100 s(i. ft. of space per 
bed ; less than this is undesirable. In severe surgical cases, fever 
cases and tlie like, a much larger space is required ; and in the 
Edinburgh Infirmary 150 sq. ft. is allowed. Cubic .space must be 
regulated by the means of ventilation ; we can rarely change the 
air oftener than three times in an hour, and therefore tlie space 
ought to be at least one- third of the hourly sujiply. This ought not 
to 1^ less than 4000 cubic ft. per bed, even in ordinary cases of sickness 
— and toe third of that is 1333 cubic ft. of sjiace. With 100 sq. ft. 
of floor space a ward of 13^ ft. high would supply this amount, and 
there is but little to be gained by raising the ceiling higher, — indeed 
12 ft. is practically enough. The experiments of Drs Cowles and 
Wood of Boston (see Report of State Board of Health of Massachusetts 
for iSjg) show that above 12 ft. there is little or no movement in the 
air except towards the outlet ventilator ; the space above is there- 
fore of little value as ventilation space. Authorities nowadays, 
however, fix 10 ft. 6 in. as the maximum, and any height above this 
may be disregarded for puqioses of ventilation. Add^itional height 
adds also to the cost of construction, increases tlic expen.se of warm- 
ing, makes cleaning more difficult, and to some extent hampers 
ventilation. Wliatever be the height of wards, the window's must 
nuich to the ceilin|r, or there must be ventilators in the ceiling or 
at the top of the side walls. If tliis be not arranged for, a mass of 
foul air is apt to stagnate near tlic ceiling, and sooner or later to be 
driven down upon tlie inmates. Tlic reasons for a large and constant 
renew'al of air are, of course, the immediate removal and dilution of 
the organic matter given oft by the inmates ; as this is greater in 
quantity and more offensive and dangerous in sickness than in 
health, the change of air in the former case must be greater than in 
the latter. Hence in serious cases an amount of air practically 
unlimited is desirable — the aim of true ventilation being to approach 
as near as possible to the condition of pure external air. Without 
going too much into details, a few general rules may be laid down, 
(i) Fresh air ought, if possible, to be brought in at the lowest part 
of the ward, wanned u necessary ; (2) foul air ought to be taken 
out at the highest part of the ward ; (3) frr.sh air should reach each 
patient without passing over the bed of any otlier ; (4) the vitiated 
air should be removed from each patient without passing over the 
bed of any other ; (5) 4000 cubic ft. of fr^i air per Jiead per hour 
should be the minimum in ordinary cases of sickness, to be increased 
without limit in severer cases ; (('>) the air should move in no part of 
a w'ard at a greater rate than ij ft. per second, except at the point 
of entr>', where it should not exceed 5 ft. per second, and at the 
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outlet, where the rate may be somewhat higher ; about 64 sq. in. 
of inlet and outlet sectional area ought to be supplied per head as a 
minimum ; {f) every opportunity ought to be taken of treely flushing 
the wards with air, by means of open windows, when this can be 
done with safety. 

Warming is a question of great importance in most climates, 
especially m such a climate as that of Great Britain, wltere every 
system of ventilation must involve either the warming of some 
portion of the incoming air, or the contriving its delivery without 
too great lowering of tcmpenitiirc ; at the same time it cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon that the tendency is too mucii in the 
direction of allowing warmth to supersede freshness of air. There 
arc very few cases of disease (if any) that arc not more injured by 
foul air tlian by low temperature ; and in the zymotic diseases, 
such as typhus, enteric fever, smallpox, &c., satisfactory results 
have been obtained even in winter weather by almost open-air 
treatment. At the same time a reasonable warmth is desiraUc on 
aU grounds if it ca^ be obtained without sacrificing purity of atmo- 
sphere. For all practical purposes 60® to 63® F. is quite sufficient, 
and sui’gical and lying-in cases do well in lower temperatures. 
Various plans of warming have been recommended, but probabl}’ 
a combinatioa is the best. It is inadvisable to do away altogether 
with radiant beat, although it is not always jiossiblc to supply 
sufficient warmth with open-air fire-places alone. A portion of the 
air may be warmed by being passed over a heating apparatus before 
it enters the ward, by having an air-cliamber round the fire-place 
or stove, or by the use of radiators in the ward itself. In c;ach case, 
however, the air must be supplied independently' to each ward, so 
that no general system of air supply is applicable. 

The lighting ol the ward at night will be most conveniently done by 
means of electricity in the form of a lamp for each bed, where gas 
is used cacli jet sliould have a special ventilator to carry off com- 
bustion products, as in the Fdiuburgh Infirmary. 

Tha Furniture of Wards should be simple, clean and non- 
absorbent; the Ixidsteads of iron, mattresses hair, laid on .spring 
bottoms without sacking. No curtains should lie permitted. 

The water-supply ought to Ik: on the constant system, and plcnii- 
ful; 50 gallons ^»er head per diem may be taken as a fair juinimum 
estimate. 

I'hc closets ought to be of the simplest construction, the pans of 
earthen wax'e all in one piece, the ffusliing arrangements simple but 
perfect, and the supply of water am|ilc. liach ward should have its 
own closets, lavatories, &c., built m small annexes, with a cross- 
ventilated vestibule separating them from the v'ard. All the pipes 
should be disconnected frotn the tl rains, the closets by intercepting 
traps, the .sink an'l waste ])ipes by Ixdng made to pour their contents 
over trapped gratings. The soil pipes should l>c ventilated, and 
placed outside the walls, jirotectecl as may be necessary from frost. 
Each w'ard should have a movable bath, W'hicli can be wheeled to 
the patient's lx:dside. 

Each ward should liave attaclicd to it a small kitchen iur any 
.special cooking that may be required, a room for the physician or 
surgeon, and generally' a room witli one or two separate betis. No 
cooking should l>e done in the wards, nor ought wasliing, airing or 
drying of linen to be allowed there. 

Hospital Economics . — "rherc is no doubt Uiat the voluntary 
system of hospital goveninicnt is far more economical than any 
systeirt of state or ratc-siipiiorted hospitals. That the present 
condition of the voluntary Jiospitals in regard to economy is all 
that can be wished is not, of course, true. Still, resting as this 
system docs upon the goodwill of the public for its continuance and 
maintenance, it is satisfactory to note that there is a continuou.s 
improvement in system and method, which makes for economy. 
It has taken many years to perfect and enforce ilu: unik>rm system 
of ho.spital accounts, but this system with the co-o|)cration of the 
great funds has produced economical results of the first imporUmcc. 
Lliis system originated at the Queen's Hospital, Birmingham, in 
iShg, and was devised by an eminent Binningliain accountant, 
William Laundy, and Sir Henry' Burdett. It proved so fruitful in 
]>ractice tliat six years later it was introduced at the “ Dreadnought ” 
Seamen's Hospital, the first London hospital to use it, and was tiicn 
adopted spOQianeou.sly by a few of the best-administered hospibils 
where the managers were keen in enforcing economy. In 1891, 
in order to secure for coinj)arativc purposes an identical classification 
of the items and c'narges included in the system, a glossary or 
index of classification was prepared and published in tlie Hospital 
Annual of that year. Tliis index enaliled the same classification of 
the many items included in the exjieiuliture of a great institution to 
be adopted generally. In the same year a committee of liospital 
secretaries, at the instigation of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday 
Fund, revised and elaborated the index of classification, and the 
new index was adopted by a general meeting of hospital secretaries 
in January 1892. The Council of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday 
Fund approved it, and llie Uniform System of Accounts was for- 
mulated by that Ixidy for the use of the metropolitan hospitals. 
In 1906 the whole of tliis system was inquired into 00 behalf of the 
King's Fund by Mr John G. Griffiths, F.C.A., when a committee of 
hospital secretaries and representatives of the King’s Fund prepared 
a further revision of the system. This was completed in the course 
of the year and adopted by the King’s, the Hospital Sunday and the 


Hospital Saturday Funds. The publication of a book by Sir Henry 
Burdett led to the adoption of the system in several of the British 
Colonies, and as a result of the action taken in the Brit^ Empire 
the Uniform System of Accounts has recently been set up and 
adopted by the principal hospitals of the United States of America. 
Tlie prince of Wales (Cieorge V.) testified to the value of tins system in 
enforcing control over expenditure, and Sir Henry Bunlett adapted 
it for the use of the autliorities of all charities ol ever>' class, it is 
probable that no single reform has had a greattT influence for good 
upon the administration of charitable institutions than the evolution 
and enforcement of tlie uniform sy stem of accounts. 

Nursing . — The arrangements for nursing the sick have greatly 
improved in recent times, although controversy still goes on as to 
the best method of carrying it out. In arranging for the nursing in 
a hospital both efiiciency and economy liave to be considered. No 
ward in a general hospital for acute cuse.s should contain more than 
24 beds. In hospitals witli clinical scliools the proportion of nurses 
to patients should be about one nurse to every three patients, and 
if possible every ward sliould liave a probationer on duty at night in 
addition to the night nurse, in all well-conducted hospitals it is 
now arranged that the nurses on night duty liave a hoi meal served 
in the general dining-room during the night, and this is only possible 
where a nurse and a probationer are allowed for each ward. The 
nurses' quarters should be seiiarate from the hospital prof>er, and 
connected by a conservatory or covered way. Each nurse should 
liave a separate bedroom, measuring not less than 12 ft. long, 9 ft. 
broad and 10 ft. high, A liatli should be allowed lor c\cry eight 
rooms, and the Avatcr-closets and sinks should, if possible, be in 
sanitary towers cut off from the main block of buildings. 

Circumstances must to a large extent determine the arrangement, 
but it seems desirable on the whole that Uie work of a nurse should 
be confined to a single ward at a tinu? if possible. The duties of 
nurses ought also to be distinctly confined to attendance on the sick, 
and no menial work, such as scrubbing floors and llic like, .should 
be demanded of tliem ; a proper stall of servants uiighi to be em- 
ployed for such purpose.s. It is also desirable that a separate 
pavilion for lodging the nurses should be set ajxirt, and that fair anti 
reasonable time for rest and recreation should l»e allowed. Some 
discussion has bikcn place as to the advisiilulity of placing the 
nursing of a hospital in the hands of a sisterhood or a separate 
cor|X)ration. It will, however, be admitted tliat the best jlan i> 
for the nursing staff of each hospital to be s^iecial and under one 
head within the establishment itself, even though it may lx: ct)n- 
iiectcd with .some main institution outside. 'Flie nursing must, ot 
course, be carried on in accordance with the directions and treatment 
of the pUy.sicians and surgeons. 

General . — The kitchen, laundry, dispensary tind other officer: 
must be in a separate jiavilion or pavilions, away from the wards, 
but within convenient access. A separat tr pavilion for isolation ol 
infectious causes is desirable. This may be a wooden hut, or in 
some cases even a lent ; cither is probably preferable to a j)et 
manent block of buildings. A disinfecting chamber ought to bv 
provided wlierc heat can be ajxplied to clothes und Ixskling, for the 
destruction lx>th of vermin and of the germ.s of disease. It is ad 
visable to ex|X)se ail fjcdcling and clothing to its influence after 
each occasion of wear. Although this may entail additional cx|»cnse 
from the deterioratiun of fabric., it is worth the outlay to secure 
inimimity from <li.sease. Tliis })laii is rigidly followed at the Royal 
South Hants Infirmary at Soutliani[)ton. It is of great imjxirtance 
that the wards should be periodically emptied and kept unoccupied 
for not less tlian one m on Ui in each year, and longer if j:ossibU . 
During such period thorough, clean.sing and flushing with air could 
be carrierl out, so as to pre vent any continuous deposit of organic 
matter. 

Gate House or Admission Lilveh . — If Uie efficiency of a liosjaial 
and Uic regular and smooth working of its deijartments arc to be 
.secured, the projxjr management and control of the admission 
department is of the greatest importance. When one considers for 
a moment the iiumVier of applicants of all ages in various stages 
disease, and the iiumlicr of accident cases of every degree of severity 
who present lliemselves every day seeking admission, it will b< 

I evident that the most t:arcful supervision must be exercised on tin 
I very threshold. 1 1 is e.ssential tliat every precaution be taken against 
the admission of an unsuitalile cast', or the refusal, without careful 
examinatioTi, of any ])atient sec;king admission. It is only necessary 
to instance the case of a jxatient with delirium tremens lieing ad 
mitted to a general ward at a late hour, or a case of intectious di:Tcas< 
admitted through an overlook, or a case refii.sed admission and 
expiring on the way home, in order to illustnitc the clanger and 
trouble which might arise should the supervision exercised over tlii.-i 
department not be systematic, stringent and thorougli. 

To secure tliis proper control it is nece.ssary that the admission 
department should lx: designed on a dciinile plan suitoblc for the 
purpo.ses in view. It is not sufficient to utilize any available rooms, 
say, in tlie basement of the building, where jiaticmts may be casualli’ 
interviewed by a house surgeon or j>hysician. 'I'his department 
.should lie as carefully designed and c<) nipped as any other depart- 
ment of the hospital. 

Within recent years much more attention ha.s liecn de>oted tr* 
the details of construction than was lormerly considered necessary. 
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but even in the best ^pe of hospital there is still much to be desired 
in this respects It is essential for an architect in designing any 
building to have before him an accurate idea of all the requirements, 
and the use to which each foot of space is to be put ; for unless he 
is furnished with this information it is not possible for him to design 
his building so <*is to give effect to all the cfctails which are so neces- 
sary. The following Hb an endeavour in a general way to enumerate 
the va.rious points which an architect should have before him in 
designing the admission department of a general hospital : — 

The admission department should be conveniently placed on the 
ground floor of the hospital — or it may be a detached building — 
with a large court where ambulance wagons or other vehicles may 
e isily pass each other on approaching or retiring from the institu- 
te cm. The entrance to the admission department for patients .should, 
if possible, be entirely separate and distinct from that for the staff 
and students. An additional entrance should be provided for 
patients' friends on visiting days, in order that they may be able 
to enter the hospital without passing through the patients' entrance, 
or coming into contact with an accident case or other patient seeking 
admission. The main entrance door should be protected by a 
covered porch .so that patients may be removed from the ambulance 
or cab to the examination room without being eximsed to the weather 
or the gaze of inquisitive onlookers. This door .should be sufificiently 
wide to allow two hand ambulances or barrows to pass sliould they 
require to be brought out to the ambulance or cab, and to facilibite 
tliis the floor of the entrance hall should be as nearly as possible on 
a level with that of the outside porch. Adjoining the entrance 
vestibule, lavatory accommodation 
should be provided for males anfl 
females who may accompany the 
patient. Lavatory accommodation 
should also be provideil for porters 
oil duty, and ^1 lavatorie.s should 
have a cut-ofT ventilating {lassage. 

A rcce-ss to store ambulance barrows 
should adjoin the entrance, and this 
recess must be in proportion to the size 
of the hospital, in order tliat a hand 
ambulance may always i>c available 
when an accident or urgent c;isq 
arrives. The vestibule should lead into 
a large waiting-hall with an in(]uiry 
office at its entrance, provided with a 
telephone exchange, private exchange 
box, also letter and parcel racks. If 
possible a window of the impiiry odice 
should command a view of the main 
entrance. A room should be provided 
for the medical oificer on duty, .so that 
a medical officer may Ixj always at 
hand and that no delay will occur in 
attending to a patient on arrival. 

Leading olf from this waiting-hall, welMit examination rooms 


preferably teak, and have no mouldings or grooves where 'dust can 
lodge. 1 hey should be wide enough to admit an ambulance banow 
or bed with ease. In no case should the doors of an examination 
room be less than 3 ft. 6 in. in width. 

As an aid to a complete understanding of tlie varied work which 
has to be provided for, and the most effective mcthi^ of carrying it 
out, the accompanying filans are given of an admission block de- 
signed to embody the 
main principles which 
govern the construction 
of such a department. 

All accidents and 
patient.s seeking admis- 
sion to this hospital enter 
through the central gate- 
way, and on the left is 
shown the porters' room, 
where a porter is always 
in readiness to attend to 
any applicant. This 
room has suitable ac- 
commodation for parcels, 
letters, telephones, &c., 
and adjoining it is a 
small lavatory for the 
use of porters. At the 
side of the ])orters* room 




Pluns of Ground Floor and Basement of a Ho.spital. 


is the entrance to the central wailing-hall, which is lit from the 
should be available for the thorough examination of patients, both ■ roof. On one side of this hall are examination and dre.ssing-rooms 
male and female, the numlier of rooms, of course, varying with the ! for males, with lavatory accommodation : and on the other side 


size of the l)0.spit:il and the amount of work to be done. Each of 
these rooms should Ixj fitted with a wash-hand basin and sink, and 
.a plentiful supply of hot and cold water. 

I'wo rooms, with recovery rooms adjoining, should be fitted up 
as .small operating-rooms for the treatment of minor casualties. 
A special room should also lie furnished with an X-ray outfit, anti 
arrangements should l>e made whereby this room can be rea<lily 
darkened so that sii.spected fractures, &t:,, may Ik* examined with 
tn*.‘ fluorescent screen. 

Adjoining the admission dtqnirtment two .small wards should be 
provided for the acconimoiation of drunk or noisy ca.ses unfit to 
placed in the general wards. To the.se " emergency wards " 
must be attached the usual bathroom and lavatory accommodation, 
nurses' room, ward kitchen and urine-test room or small lavatory. 


r 


similar provision for females, with the addition of a nurses’ duty 
room. At the <.*nd of the central hall are two operating theatres, 
with recovery room adjoining each ; one theatre for males, and the 
other for females. Between these theatres are rooms for sterilizers 
and dres.smgs. An X-ray examination room is provided beyond the 
male examination room on the right of the hall. In the basl^ment, 
under the entrance-hall and operating theatres are two bathrooms 
for males and two for females, with W.C.’s for each. I'he remaiutltT 
of the basement is used as a store for jmtients' clothes, and a hot- 
air chamber is provided for j^nrposes of disinfection. The basement 
can be reached by a lift or by a wide staircase which is situated at 
the end of the waiting-hall. 

In the above plan provision is made for a sitting-room for the 
mcxlical officer on duty. This is a new and essential feature in tlu- 


rhese wards should have double windows in order to prevent noise 1 admission block unit of all hospitals in large cities, for it should 
bi'ing heard outside if the ward.s are near other buildings. ' secure that no patient is kept waiting for msmy minutes l)cfore being 


I'he interior walls of the admission department should, as far as ^ 
possible, have a smooth and impervious surface, in order that they j 
may l>e easily cleaned. All angles should be avoided and all corners I 
rounded. Although glazed tiles are open to the criticism that they ! 
have numerous joints, they probably make the most suitable wall j 
yet devised, as they can be easily washed down at very small cost, j 
The corridors and wmlingdiall should 1>c tiled to a height of e> ft. 


seen. One of the blots on the management of many hosjiitals is 
that regrettable delays often take place, and much dissatisfaction 
and avoidable suffering may ari.se from this difticulty in the ad- 
ministration of a general hospital. Wc have given this plan of a 
model gatehouse or admission block for a modem general hospital. 
becau.se the block as it stands contains all the elements necc.ssary 
for a receiving-house block in citif.s in connexion with a great 
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o in., and the upper walls covered with Parian or Kean's cement, i Hospital city situated outside its area, in fulfilment of the .suggestion 
anri be treated with three coats of flat paint and two coats of enamel, ! for a Hospital city made above. Apart from its interest as a new 
or, what is equally suitable and less costly, enamellette. The floors ■ feature which all new hospitals should adopt, the gatehouse or 
of the passages and corridors throughout the department should bt; i admi.ssion block has an importance in the wider sense, that it may 
covered with terrazzo, which is a mixture of Portland cement and ! come to form the key to the solution of the problem of how best to 
marble chips. margin of i ft. round the rooms should be tre^ited I provide hospital accommodation for the |)oor in great cities under 
in this way, and the terrazzo carried up this same distance on the ■ the best hygienic conditions, while protecting them from the misery 


wall to join the tiles. The remainder of the floors should be covered 
with hard wood, such as American maple or teak. As these floors 
leipiire to be fr^uently washed, oak is not so suitable. Oak very 
soon l>ecomes destroyed with water ; the same trouble is experienced 
with pitch pine. The doors should also be made of a hard w^ood. 


and danger of prolonged delay in first treatment, especially in con- 
nexion with accidents and other cases of urgency. 

Bibliography. — Sir H. Burdett, Cottage Hospitals, General, Fever 
and Convalescent, their Consiruciiati, Man^ement and Work (London, 
1877, 1880 and 1896) ; Toilet, Les P.dipces hospitaliers depuis leur 
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origine jusqu*d nos jours (Paris, 1892) ; Sir H. Burdett, Hospitals 
and Asylums of the Worlds with large poiiioUo of plans to a uniform 
scale (London, 1893) (a supplement is published every year bringing 
the information up to date, entitled Burdett* s Hospitals and Charities ) ; 

J. S. Billings, The Principles of Ventilation ^ Heating and their Practiced 
Application (New York, 1893) ; Gallon, Healthy Hospitals (London, 
1893) : Toilet, Les Hd^taux au XIX'^ sidcle (Paris, 1894) ; Billings 
and Hurd, Suggestions to Hospital and Asylum Visitors (Philadelphia 
^895) ; Oswald Kuhn, ** Hospitals,” Handhuch der Arckitektur, 
4th part, 5th half-volume, part i. (Stuttgart, 1897) ; Plans for the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital (Baltimore, 1875) ; Report of State Board 
of Health for Massachusetts for iSyg, (PL Bt.) 

HOSPITIUM (Gr. fewa, irpo^^via), “ hospitality/’ among the 
Greeks and Romans, was of a twofold character : (1) private ; 
(2) public. 

(1) In Homeric times all strangers without exception were 

regarded as being under the protection of Zeus Xenios, the god of 
strangers and suppliants. It is doubtful whether, as is commonly 
assumed, they were considered as ipso facto enemies ; they 
were rather guests. Immediately on his arrival, the stranger 
was clothed and entertained, and no inquiry was made as to 
his name or antecedents until the duties of hospitality had 
l>een fulfilled. When the guest parted from his host he was 
often presented with gifts and sometimes a die 

(dtTTpayaAos) was broken between them. Each then took a 
part, a family connexion was established, and the broken die 
served as a symbol of recognition ; thus the members of each 
family found in the other hosts and protectors in case of need. 
Violation of the duties of hospitality was likely to provoke 
the wrath of the gods ; but it does not appear that any- 
thing beyond this religious sanction existed to guard the 
rights of a traveller. Similar customs seem to have existed 
among the Italian races. Amongst the Romans, private hospit- 
ality, which had existed from the earliest times, was more 
accurately and legally defined than amongst the Greeks, the 
tie between host and guest being almost as strong as that 
between patron and client. It was of the nature of a contract, 
entered into by mutual promise, the clasping of hands, and 
exchange of an agreement in writing (tabula hospiialis) or of 
a token (tessera or symbolutn), and was rendered hereditary 
by the division of the tessera. The advantages thus obtained 
by the guest were, the right of hospitality when travelling and, 
above all, the protection of his host (representing him as his 
patron) in a court of law. The contract was sacred and inviolable, 
undertaken in the name of Jupiter Hospitalis, and could only 
be dissolved by a formal act. 

(2) This private connexion developed into a custom according 
to which a state appointed one of the citizens of a foreign state 
as its representative (vp 6 ^€uo<i) to protect any of its citizens 
travelling or resident in his country. Sometimes an individual 
came forward voluntarily to perform these duties on behalf of 
another state (WeXoTrpo^evos:), The proxenus is generally 
compared to the modem consul or minister resident. His 
duties were to afford hospitality to strangers from the state I 
whose proxenus he was, to introduce its ambassadors, to procure 
them admission to the assembly and seats in the theatre, and 
in general to look after the commercial and political interests 
of tlie state by which he had been appointed to his office. Many 
cases occur where such an office was hereditary ; thus the 
family of Callias at Athens were proxeni of the Spartans. We 
find the office mentioned in a Corcyracan inscription dating 
probably from the 7th century b.c., and it continued to grow 
more important and frequent throughout Greek history. There 
is no proof that any direct emolument was ever attached to 
the office, while the expense and trouble entailed by it must 
often have been very great. Probably the honours which 
it brought with it were sufficient recompense. These consisted 
partly in the general respect and esteem paid to a proxenus, 
and partly in many more substantial honours conferred by 
special decree of the state whose representative he was, such 
as freedom from taxation and public burdens, the right of 
acquiring property in Attica, admission to the senate and popular 
assemblies, and perhaps even full citizenship. Public hospitium 
seems also to have existed among the Itdian races; but the 
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circumstances of their history prevented it from becoming so 
important as in Greece. Cases, however, occur of the establish- 
inent of public hospitality between two cities (Rome and Caere, 
Livy V. 50), and of towns entering into a position of clientship 
to some distinguished Roman, who then became patronus of 
such a town. Foreigners were frequently granted the right 
of public hospitality by the senate down to the end of the re- 
public. The public hospes had a right to entertainment at the 
public expense, admission to sacrifices and games, the right of 
buying and selling on his own account, and of bringing an action 
at law without the intervention of a Roman patron. 

A full bibliography of the .subject will be found in the article in 
Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquit^s, to which may 
be added R. von Jhering, Die Gastfreundschaft im Altertum {iSHy) ; 
see also Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (3rd 
1890). 

HOSPODAR, a term of Slavonic origin, meaning “ lord ” 
(Ru.ss. gospodar). It is a derivative of gospod, “ lord,” and 
is akin to gosudar, which primarily means “ sovereign,” and is 
now also used in Russia as a polite form of address, equivalent 
to sir.” The pronunciation as hospodar of a word written 
gospodar in all but one of the Slavonic languages which retain 
the Cyrillic alphabet is not, as is sometimes alleged, due to the 
influence of Little Russian, but to that of Church Slavonic. 
In both of these g is frequently pronounced h. In Little Russian 
the title hospodar is specially applied to the master of a house 
or the head of a family. The rulers of Walachia and Moldavia 
were styled hospodar s from the J5th century to 1866. At the 
end of this period, as the title had been held by many vassals 
of Turkey, its retention was considered inconsistent with the 
growth of Rumanian independence. It was therefore discarded 
in favour of dotnn (dominus, ” lord ”), which continued to be 
the official princely title up to the proclamation of a Rumanian 
kingdom in 188 1. 

HOST, (1) (Through the O. Fr. oste or hoste^ modem hole, 
from Lat. hospes, a guest or host ; hospes being probably from 
an original hostipes, one who feeds a stranger or enemy, from 
hostis and the root of pascere), one who receives another into 
his house and provides him with lodging and entertainment, 
especially one who does this in return for payment. The word 
is thus transferred, in biology, to an animal or plant upon which 
a parasite lives. (2) (From Lat. hostis, a stranger or enemy ; 
in Med. Latin a military' expedition), a very large gathering 
of men, armed for war, an army , and so used generally of any 
multitude. In biblical use the word is applied to the company 
of angels in heaven ; or to the sun, moon and stars, the “ hosts 
of heaven,” and also to translate ” Jehovah Sabaoth,” the 
Lord (iod of hosts, the lord of the armies of Israel or of the hosts 
of heaven. (3) (From Lat. hostia, a victim or sacrifice), the 
sacrifice of Christ’s body and blood in the Eucharist, more 
particularly the consecrated wafer used in the service of the 
mass in the Roman ("hurch (see Eucharist). 

HOSTAGE (tlirough Fr. oslage, modern otage, from I.ate 
l^t. obsidaticum, the state of being an obses or hostage; Med. 
Lat. ostaticum, ostagium), a person handed over by one of two 
belligerent parties to the other or seized a.s security for the 
carrying out of an agreement, or as a preventive measure against 
certain acts of war. The practice of taking hostages is very 
ancient, and has been used constantly in negotiations with 
conquered nations, and in cases such as surrenders, armistices 
and the like, where the two belligerents depended for its proper 
canyo’ng out on each other’s good faith. The Romans w'cre 
accustomed to take the sons of tributary princes and educate 
them at Rome, thus holding a .security for the continued loyalty 
of the conquered nation and also instilling a po.s.sible future 
ruler with ideas of Roman civilization. Ihis practice was also 
adopted in the early period of the British occupation of India, 
and by France in her relations with the Arab tribes in North 
Africa.^ Tlie position of a hostage was that of a prisoner of war, 

* The sultan of Bagicmi, in Central Africa, in 1906 sent his nephew 
to undergo military training with a squadron of Spahis, and at the 
same time to serve as a guarantee of his fidelity to the Lrench 
{Bulletin du Comiti de VAfrique franfaise, Oct. 1906). 
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to be retained till the negotiations or treaty obligations were 
carried out^ and liable to punishment (in ancient times)^ and even 
to death, in case of treachery or refusal to fulfil the promises 
made. The practice of taking hostages as security for the carrying 
out of a treaty between civilized states is now obsolete. The 
last occasion was at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
when two British peers, Henry Bowes Howard, iith earl of 
Suffolk, and Charles, 9th Baron (’athcart, were sent to France 
as hostages for the restitution of Cape Breton to France. 

In modern times the practice may be said to be confined 
to two occasions: (i) to secure the payment of enforced con- 
tributions or requisitions in an occupied territory and the 
obedience to regulations the occupying army may think fit to 
issue ; (2) as a precautionary measure, to prevent illegitimate 
acts of war or violence by persons not members of the recognized 
military forces of the enemy. During the Franco-Pnissian War 
of 1870, the Germans took as hostages the prominent people 
or officials from towns or districts when making requisitions and 
also when foraging, and it was a general practice for the mayor 
and adjoint of a town which failed to pay a fine imposed upon it 
to be seized as “ hostages ” and retained till the money was paid. 
The last case where “ hostages ” have been taken in modem 
warfare has been the subject of much discussion. In 1870 
the (Jermans found it necessary to take special measures to put 
a stop to train-wrecking by parties in occupied territory not 
belonging to the recognized armed forces of the enemy, an 
illegitimate ai^t of w'ar. Fniminent citizens were placed on the 
engine of the train “ so that it might be understood that in every 
accident caused by the hostility of tlie inhabitants their com- 
patriots will be the first to suffer.” The measure seems to have 
been effective. In rqoo during tlie Boer War, by a proclamation 
issued at Pretoria (June 19th), I^rd Roberts adopted the plan 
for a similar reason, but shortly afterwards (July 29) it was 
abandoned (see The Times' History of the War in S. Africa, 
iv. 492). The Germans also, between the surrender of a town 
and its final occupation, took “ hostages ” as security against 
outbreaks of violence by the inhabitants. Most writers on 
international law have regarded this method of preventing such 
acts of hostility as unjustifiable, on the ground that the persons 
taken as hostages are not the persons responsible for the act : * 
that, as by the usage of war hostages are to l)e treated strictly 
as prisoners of war, such an exposure to danger is transgressing 
the rights of a belligerent ; and as useless, for the mere temporary 
removal of important citizens till the end of a war cannot be 
a deterrent unless their mere removal deprives the combatants 
of persons ne(*e.ssary to llie continuance of the acts aimed at 
(see W. E. Hall, International Law, 1904, pp. 418, 475). On the 
other hand it has been urged (L. Oppenlieim, International Imw, 
1905, vol. ii., “ War and Neutralil}'^,” pp. 271-273) that the acts, 
the prevention of which is aimed at, are not legitimate acts on 
the part of the armed forces of the enemy, hut illegitimate ac*ts 
by private persons, who, if caught, (^ould be quite lawfully 
punished, and tliat a precautionary and preventive measure 
is more reasonable than “ reprisals.” It may be noticed, 
however, that the hostages would suffer should the acts aimed at 
be performed by the authorized belligerent forces of the enemy. 

In France, after the revolution of Prairial (June 18, 1799), 
the so-called ” law of hostages ” was passed, to meet the insurrec- 
tion in La Vend6c. Relatives of emigrh were taken from dis- 
turbed districts and imprisoned, and were liable to execution 
at any attempt U> escape. Sequestration of their property and 
deportation from Prance followed on the murder of a republican, 
four to every such murder, with heavy fines on the whole 
body of hostages. The law only resulted in an increase in the 
insurrection. Napoleon in 1796 had used similar measures to 
deal with the insurrection in Tx>mbardy {Correspond once de 
Napoleon L i. 323, 327, quoted in Hall, International Law). 

‘ .Article 50 of the Hague War Regulations lays it down that 
** no general penalty, pt‘Cfuniary or otherwise, can be inflicted on the 
population on account of the acts of individuals for which it cannot 
be regarded as colk^ctively rcs}X)nsible." I'he regulations, however, 
do not allude to the practice of taking hostage. 
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In May 1871, at the close of the Paris Commune, took place 
the massacre of the so-called hostages. Strictly they were not 
“hostages,” for they had not been handed over or seized as 
security for the performance of any undertaking or as a preventive 
measure, but merely in retaliation for the death of their leaders 
E. V. Duval and Gustave Plourens. It was an act of maniacal 
despair, on the defeat at Mont Valerien on the 4th of April and 
the entry of the army into l*aris on the 21st of May. Among the 
many victims who were shot in batches the most noticeable were 
Mon.signor Darboy, archbishop of Paris, the Abbe Deguery, cure 
of the Madeleine, and the president of the Court of Cassaticn, 
Louis Bernard Bonjean. 

HOSTE, SIR WILLIAM (1780-1828), British naval captain, 
was the son of Dixon Ho.ste, rector of Godwick and Tittlcshill 
in Norfolk. He was bom on the 26th of August 1780 at Ingolds- 
thorpe, and entered the navy in April 1 793, under the special care 
of Nelson, who had a lively affection for him. He became 
lieutenant in 1798, and was appointed commander of the 
“Mutine” brig after the battle of the Nile, at which he was present 
as lieutenant of the “ Theseus.” In 1802 he was promoted post 
captain by I.,ord St Vincent. During all his active career, he 
was employed in the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. From 
1808 to 1814 he held the command of a detached force of frigates, 
and was engaged in operations against the French who held 
Dalmatia at the lime, and in watching, or, when they came out, 
fighting, the ships of the squadron formed at Venice by Napoleon’s 
orders. The work was admirably done, and was also lucrative ; 
and Ilostc, although he ocu-asionally complained that his exertions 
did not put much money in his pocket, made a fortune of at least 
£60,000 by the capture of Italian and Dalmatian merchant 
ships. He also made many successful attacks on the French 
military posts on shore. His most brilliant feat was performed 
on the 13th of March i8ti. A Franco- Venetian squadron of .six 
frigates tind five small vessels, under the command of a PVcnch 
officer named Dubourdicu, assailed Iloste's small force of four 
frigates near the island of Lissa. The French officer imitated 
Nelson’s attack at 1 ’rafalgar by sailing down on the English 
line from windward with his ships in two lines. But the rapid 
manoeuvring and gunnery of Hosiers squadron proved how little 
virtue there is in any formation in itself. Dubourdieu was killed, 
ome of the French frigates was driven on shore, and two of the 
Venetians were taken. After the aciicn, which attracted a 
great deal of attention, Hoste returned to England, but in 1812 
lie w'as back on bis station, where he remained till the end of the 
war. During the peace he did not again go to sea, and he died 
on the 6th of December 1828. He married I.ady Harriet Walpole 
in April 1817, and left three sons and three daughters. 

In 1833 liis widow publishod his Memoirs and Lellers. Sec also 
Marshall, Roy. Nav. IHog. vol. iii., and James, Naval History. 

HOSTEL, the old name for an inn (see Hospital, ad init .) ; 
also employed at Oxford and Cambridge to designate the 
lodgings wliich were in ancient times occupied by students 
of the university and to a certain extent regulated by the 
authorities. In some English public schools what is known 
as the ” hostel ” system provides for an organization of the 
lodging accommodation under separate masterships. 

HOSTIUS, Roman epic poet, probably flourished in the 2nd 
century B.c. He was the author of a Bellum Histricum in at 
least seven books, of which only a few fragments remain. The 
poem is probably intended to celebrate the victory gained in 
129 bv Gains Sempronius Tuditanus (consul and liimself an 
annalist) over the Illyrian lapydes (Appian, lllyrica, 10 ; Livy, 
epit. 59). Hostius is supposed by some to be the “ doctus avus ” 
alluded to in Propertius (iv. 20. 8), the real name of Propertiuses 
Cynthia, according to Apuleius {Apologia x.) and the scholiast 
on Juvenal (vi. 7), being Hostia (perhaps Koscia). 

Fragments in E. Biihrcns, Fragmenta poetarum Romanorum 
(1884) ; A. Wcichert, Poetarum Latinorum reliquiae (1830). 

HOSUR, a town of British India, in the Salem district of 
Madras, 24 m. E. of Bangalore. Pop. (igoi) 6695. contains 
an old fort, frequently mentioned in the histor>' of the Mysore 
wars, and a fine castellated mansion built by a former collector. 
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Close by is the remount dep^, established in 182S, where 
Australian horses are acclimatize and trained for artillery 
and cavalry use in southern India. 

HOTCH-POT, or Hotch-potch (from Fr. hocher, to shake; 
used as early as 1292 as a law term, and from the 15th century 
in cookery for a sort of broth with many ingredients, and so 
used figuratively for any heterogeneous mixture), in English law, 
the name given to a rule of equity whereby a person, interested 
along with others in a common fund, and having already received 
sometliing in the same interest, is required to surrender what 
has been so acquired into the common fuTid, on pain of being 
excluded from the distribution. “ It seemeth,” says Littleton, 
“ that this word hotch-pot is in English a pudding ; for in a 
pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing 
with other things together.” The following is an old example 
given in Cnke on Littleton : “ If a man seized of 30 acres 
of land in fee hath issue only two daughters, and he gives with 
one of them 10 acres in marriage to the man that marries her, 
and dies seized of the other 20 ; now she that is thus married, 
to gain her share of the rest of the land, must put her part 
given in marriage into hotch-pot ; i.e, she must refuse to take 
the profits thereof, and clause her land to be .so mingled with the 
other that an equal division of the whole may be made between 
her and her sister, as if none had been given to her ; and thus 
for her 10 acres she shall have 15, or otherwise the sister will 
have the 20.” In the common law this seems to have been 
the only instance in which the rule was applied, and the reason 
assigned for it is that, inasmuch as daughters succeeding to lands 
take together as coparceners and not liy primogeniture, the 
policy of the law is that the land in such cases should be equally 
divided. The law of hotch-pot applies only to lands descending 
in fee-simple. The same principle is noticed by Hlackstone 
as applying in the customs of York and London to |K‘rsonal 
property. It is also expressly enacted in the Statute of Dis- 
tributions (§ 5) that no child of the intestate, except his heir-at- 
law, who shall have any estate in land by the sot llcment of the 
intestate, or who shall be advanced by the intestate in his 
lifetime by pecuniary ix)rtion equal to the distributive shares 
of the other children, shall participate with them in the surplus ; 
but if the estate so given to such child by way of advancement 
bo not equivalent to their shares, then such part of the surplus as 
will make it equal shall be allotted to him. It has been decided 
that this provision applies only to advancements by fathers, on 
the ground that the rule was founded on the custom of London, 
w^hich never affected a widow’s personal estate. The heir-at-law 
is not required to bring any land wliich he has by descent or 
otherwise from the deceased into hotch-pot, but advancements 
made to him out of the personal property must be brought 
in. The same principle is to be found in the collatio honor um 
of the Roman law : emancipated children, in order to share 
the inheritance of their father with the children uncrnancipated, 
were required to bring their property into the common fund. 
Jt is also found in the law of Scotland. 

H0T£L-DE<-V1LLE, the town hail of every French munici- 
pality. The most ancient example still in perfect preservation 
is that at St-Antonin (Tam-et-Garonne) dating from the middle 
of the 1 2th century. Other fine town halls are those of Com- 
pi^gne, Orleans, Saumur, Beaugency and St Quentin. The 
Hotel de Ville in Paris built in the i6th century was burnt by 
the Commune in 1871 and has since been rebuilt on an extended 
site, the central portion of the main front being a reproduction 
of the old design. There is only one town hall in a French town, 
those erected for the mayors of the different arrondissements 
in l*aris being called mairies, 

HOTEL-DIEU, the name given to the principal hospital in 
any French town. The HoteJ-Dieu in Paris was founded in the 
year a.d. 660, has been extended at various time.s, and was 
entirely rebuilt l>etween iSfiS-iSyS. One of the most ancient 
in France is at Angers, dating from 1153. The Hotel-Dieu of 
Beaune (Cote-d’Or), founded 1443, is one of the most interesting, 
as it retains the picturesque disposition of its courtyard, with 
covered galleries on two storeys and large dormer windows ; 
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and the great hall of the Hotcl-Dicu at Tonnerre, Yonne (1338), 
nearly 60 ft. wide and over 300 ft. long, is still preserved as part 
of the chief hospital of the town. 

HOTHAM 9 SIR JOHN (d. 1645), English parliamentarian, 
belonged to a Yorkshire family, and fought on the continent 
of Europe during the early part of the Thirty Years’ War- In 
1622 he was niadc a baronet, and he was member of parli^ent 
for Beverley in the five parliaments between 1635 and 1640, 
being sheriff of Yorkshire in 1635. In 1^39 he was deprived 
by the king of his office of governor of Hull, and joining the 
parliamentary party refused to pay ship-money. In January 
1642 Hotham was ordered by the parliament to seize Hull, 
where there was a large store of munitions of war ; this was 
at once carried out by his son John. Hotham took command 
of Hull and in April 1642 refused to admit Charles 1 . to the 
town. loiter he promised his prisoner, Lord Digby, thcit he 
would surrender it to the king, but when Charles appeared 
again he refused a second time and drove away the besiegers. 
Meanwhile the younger Hotham was taking an active part in 
the Civil War In Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, but was soon at 
variance with other parliamentary leaders, esjjeciallv with the 
Fairfaxes, and complaints about his conduct and that of his 
troops were made by Cromwell and by Colonel Hutchinson. 
Soon both the Ilothams were corresponding with the earl of 
Newcastle, and the younger one was probably ready to betray 
Hull ; these proceedings became known to the parliament, 
and in June 1643 father and son were captured and taken to 
I^ondon. After a long delay they were tried by court-martial, 
were found guilty anti were sentenced to death. The younger 
Hotham was l>eheaded on the 2nd of January 1645, and in 
spite of efforts made by the House of I.ords and the Presbyterians 
to save him, the elder suffered the same fate on the following 
day. Sir John Hotham liad two other sons who wen^ persons 
of .some note : Charles Tlotliam (1615 -c, 1672), rector of Wigan, 
a Caml>ridge scholar and author of /Iflf philosophum TeuUmieam 
Manuduefio (1648); and Durant Hotham (i6i7“i69i), who 
wrote a Life of Jacob lioehme (16^4). 

HOTHAM, WILLIAM HOTHAM, ist Baron f 1736-1813), 
British Admiral, son of Sir Beaumont Hotham (d. 1771), a 
lineal descendant of the alxive Sir John Hotham, was educated 
at Westminster School and at the Royal Naval Academy, 
Portsmouth. He entered the navy in 1751 , and spent most of hi.s 
midshipman’s time in American waters. In 1755 he became 
lieutenant in Sir Edward Hawke’s flagship the “ St George,” and 
he soon received a small command, which led gradually to liigher 
posts. Jii tin; “ Syren ” (20) he fought a sharp action with the 
French “ Telemaque ” of superior force, and in the ” Fortune ” 
sloop he carried, by boarding, a 26-giin privateer. For this 
.service he wa.s rewarded with a more powerful ship, and from 
1757 onwards commanded various frigates. In 1759 his shij) 
the “ Melampc,” with ll.M.S. ” Southampton,” fought a spirited 
action with two hostile frigates of similar forc^, one of whicli 
became their prize. The “ Melampc ” was attat'lied to Keppcl s 
squadron in 1761, but was in the main employed in detached 
duty and made many captures. In 1776, as a commodore, 
Hotluim served in North American waters, and he had a great 
share in the brilliant action in the (ail dc Siic of St Lucia (I^ec, 
15th, 1778). Here he continued till tlie spring of 1781, when he 
wa.s sent, home in charge of a large convoy of merchantmen. 
Off Scilly Hotham fell in with a powerful French squadron, 
against which he could effect nothing, and many of the merchant- 
men went to France as prizxvs. In 1782 Commodore Holham 
was with Howe at the relief of Gibraltar, and at the time of the 
Spanish armament of 1790 he flew his flag as rear-admiral 
of the red. Some time later he was made vice-admiral. As 
Hood’s second-in-command in the Mediterranean he wa.s engaged 
against the French Revolutionary navy, and when his chief 
retired to England the command devolved upon him. On March 
12, 1794, he fought an indecisive fleet action, in which the brunt 
of the fighting was borne by Captain Horatio Nelson, and some 
months later, now a full admiral, he again engaged, this time 
under conditions which might have permitted a decisive victory ; 
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of this affair Nelson wrote home that it was a “ miserable action.” 
A little later he returned to Ei^land, and in 1797 he was made 
a peer of Ireland under the title of Baron Hotham of South 
Dalton^ near Hull. He died in 1813. Hotham lacked the fiery 
energy and genius of a Nelson or a Jervis, but in subordinate 
positions he was a brave and capable officer. 

As Hotham died unmarried his barony passed to his brother, 
Sir Beaumont Hotham (1737-1814), who became 2nd Baron 
Hotham in May 1813, Beaumont, who was a baron of the 
exchequer for thirty years, died on the 4th of March 18x4, and 
was succeeded as 3rd baron by his grandson Beaumont Hotham 
(1794—1870), who was present at the battle of Waterloo, being 
afterwards a member of parliament for forty-eight years. He died 
unmarried in December 1870 and was succeeded by his nephew, 
Charles (1836-1872), and then by another nephew, John (1838- 
1907). In 1907 his cousin Frederick William (b. 1863) became 
the 6th baron 

Other distinguished members of this family were the 2nd 
baron’s son. Sir Henry Hotham (i777~i833X a vice-admiral, who 
saw a great deal of service during the Napoleonic wars ; and Sir 
William Hotham (1772-1848), a nephew of the ist baron, who 
served with Duncan in 1797 off Camperdown and elsewhere. 

Sec Charnock, Biographia navalis^ vi. 236. 

HOTHO» HEINRICH GUSTAV (1802-1873), German historian 
of art, was bom at Berlin in 1802, and died in his native city on 
Christmas day 1873. During boyhood he was affected for two 
years with blindness consequent on an attack of measles. But 
recovering his sight he studied so hard as to take his degree at 
Berlin in 1826. A year of travel spent in visiting Paris, London 
and the Low Countries determined his vocation. He came home 
delighted with his treasures which he had seen, worked labori- 
ously for a higher examination and passed as “ docent ” in 
aesthetics and art history. In 1829 he was made professor at 
the university of Berlin. In 1833 G. F. Waagen accepted him 
as assistant in the museum of the Prussian capital ; and in 1858 
he was promoted to the directorship of the print-room. During 
a long and busy life, in which his time was divided between 
literature and official duties, Hotho’s ambition had always been 
to master the history of the schools of Germany and the Nether- 
lands. Accordingly what he published was generally confined 
to those countries. In 1842-1843 he gave to the world his account 
of German and Flemish painting. From 1853 to 1858 he revised 
and published anew a part of tliis work, which he called ” The 
school of Hubert van Eyck, with his German precursors and 
contemporaries.” His attempt later on to write a history of 
(Christian painting overtasked his strength, and remained 
unfinished. Hotho is important in the history of aesthetics 
as having developed Hegers theories ; but he was deficient in 
knowledge of Italian painting. 

HOTl-MARDAN.or MAKnAN,a frontier cantonment of British 
India in the Peshawar district of the North-West Frontier 
Province, situated 15 m. N. of Nowshera. Pop. (1901) 3572. 
It is notable as the permanent headquarters of the famous 
corps of Guides, and also contains a cavalry brigade belonging 
to the I St division of the northern army. 

HOTMAN, FRANCOIS (1524-1590), French publicist, eldest 
son of Pierre Hotman, was born on the 23rd of August 1524, 
at Paris, his family being of Silesian origin. His name is latin- 
ized by himself Hotomanus, by others Hotomannus and Hotto- 
mannus. His father, a zealous Catholic, and a counsellor of 
the parlement of Paris, destined him for the law, and sent him 
at the age of fifteen to the university of Orleans. He obtained 
his doctorate in three years, and became a pleader at Paris. The 
arts of the barrister were not to his taste ; he turned to the study 
of jurisprudence and literature, and in 1546 was appointed 
lecturer in Roman law at the university of Paris. The fortitude 
of Anne Dubourg under torture gained his adhesion to the 
cause of Reform. Giving up a career on which he had entered 
with high repute, he went in 1547 to Lyons, and thence to Geneva 
and to Lausanne, where, on the recommendation of Calvin, he 
was appointed professor of belles-lettres and history, and 
married Claudine Aubelin, a refugee from Orleans. On the 


invitation of the magistracy, he lectured at Strassburg on law 
in 1555, and became professor in 1556, supersedii^ Francois 
Baudouin, who had been his colleague in Paris. His fame was 
such that overtures were made to him by the courts of Prussia 
and Hesse, and by Elizabeth of England. Twice he visited 
Gcnnany, in 1556 accompanying Calvin to the Diet at Frankfort. 
He was entrusted with confidential missions from the Huguenot 
leaders to German potentates, carrying at one time credentials 
from Catherine de Medici. In 1560 he was one of the principal 
instigators of the conspiracy of Amboise ; in September of that 
year he was with Antoine of Navarre at N6rac. In 1562 he 
attached himself to Cond6. In 1 564 he became professor of civil 
law at Valence, retrieving by his success the reputation of its 
university. In 1567 he succeeded Cujas in the chair of juris- 
prudence at Bourges. Five months later his house and librarj^ 
were wrecked by a Catholic mob ; he fled by Orleans to Paris, 
where L’Hopitel made him historiographer to the king. As 
agent for the Huguenots, he was sent to Blois to negotiate the 
peace of 1568. He returned to Bourges, only to be again driven 
away by the outbreak of hostilities. At Sancerre, during its siege, 
he composed his Consolatio (published m 1 593). T he peace of 1 570 
restored him to Bourges, whence a third time he fled, in con- 
sequence of the St Bartholomew massacre (1572). In 1573, after 
publishing his Franco-GaUia, he left France for ever with his 
family, and became professor of Roman law at Geneva. On 
the approach of the duke of Savoy he removed to Basel in 1579. 
In 1580 he was appointed councillor of state to Henry of Navarre. 
The plague sent him in 1582 to Montbeliard ; here he lost his wife. 
Returning to Geneva in 1584 he developed a kind of scientific 
turn, dabbling in alchemy and the research for the philosopher’s 
stone. In 1589 he made his final retirement to Base), where he 
died on the 12th of February 1590, leaving two sons and four 
daughters ; he was buried in the cathedral. 

Hotman was a man of pure life, real piety (as his Consolatio 
shows) and warm domestic virtues. His constant removals were 
inspired less by fear for himself than by care for his family, and 
by a temperament averse to the conditions of warfare, and a 
constitutional desire for peace. He did much for i6th-centur}' 
jurisprudence, having a critical knowledge of Roman sources, and 
a fine Latin style. He broached the idea of a national code of 
French law. His works were very numerous, beginning with 
his De. gradibus cognatioms (1546), and including a treatise on 
j the Eucharist (1566) ; a treatise {Anii-Tribonim, 1567) to show 
that French law could not be based on J ustinian ; a life of 
Coligny (1575); a polemic (Brutum julmen, J585) directed 
against a bull of Sixtus V., with many other works on law, 
history, politics and classical learning. His most important 
work, the Franco-Gallia (1573), was in advance of his age, and 
found favour neither with Catholics nor with Huguenots in its 
I day ; yet its vogue has been compared to that obtained later by 
Rousseau’s Conirat Social, It presented an ideal of Protestant 
statesmanship, pleading for a representative government and 
an elective monarchy. It served the purpose of the Jesuits in 
their pamphlet war against Henry IV. 

Sec Bayle, Dictionnaire ; R. Dareste, Essai sur F. Hotman (1850) ; 
E. Giegoirt;, in hlouvelle Biog. gindrale (1858). (A. Go,*) 

HOT SPRINGS, a city of Arkansas, U.S.A., the county-seat of 
Garland county, at the easterly base of the Ozark mountains, 
55 m. by rail W.S.W. of Little Rock. Pop. (1880) 3554 ; (1890) 
8086 ; (1900) 9973, of whom 3102 were of negro descent and 
561 were foreign-born ; (1906, estimate) 11,157. The transient 
population numbers more than 100,000 annu^y. Hot Springs 
IS served by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Little Rock 
& Hot Springs Western, and the St Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern railways. The city lies partly in several mountain 
ravines and partly on a plateau. A creek, flowing through the 
valley but walled over, empties into the Ouachita river several 
miles from Hot Springs. The elevation of the surrounding hills 
is about 1200 ft. above the sea and 600 above the surrounding 
count^>^ The scenery is beautiful, and there is a remarkable 
view from a steel tower observatory, 150 ft. high, on the top 
of Hot Springs mountain. The climate is delightful. The 
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average rainfall for the year is about 55 in. The springs are 
about forty-four in number, rising within an area of 3 acres 
on the slope of Hot Springs mountain. They are all included 
within a reservation held by the United States government, 
which (since 190^) exercises complete jurisdiction. The daily 
flow from the springs used is more than 800,000 gallons. Their 
temperature varies from 95° to 147° F. Tlie waters are tasteless 
and inodorous, and contain calcium and magnesium bicarbonates, 
combinations of hydrogen and silicon, and of iodides, bromides 
and lithium. The national government maintains at Hot 
Springs an army and navy hospital, and a bath-house open 
gratuitously to indigent bathers. The business of Hot Springs 
consists mainly in caring for its visitors. Fruit-raising and 
small gardening characterize its environs. There are sulphur, 
lithia and other springs near the city, and an ostrich farm and 
an alligator farm in Uie suburbs. The finest of the novaculite 
rocks of central Arkansas are quarried near the city. The total 
value of its factory product in 1905 was $597 >029, an increase 
of 213*1 % since 1900. 

The Springs were first used by the itinerant trappers. They 
were visited about 1800 by French hunters ; and by members 
of the Lewis and Clark party in 1804 under instructions from 
President Thomas Jefferson. Ihe permanent occupation of the 
town site dates only from 1828, though as early as 1807 a 
temporary settlement was made. In 1876 Hot Springs was 
incorporated as a town, and in 1879 it was chartered as a city. 
In 1832 Congress created a reservation, but the right of the 
government as against private claimants was definitely settled 
only in 1 876, by a decision of the United Suites Supreme Court. 
The cit)' was almost destroyed by fire in 1878, and was greatly 
improved in the rebuilding. 

HOT SPRINGS, a hamlet and health-resort in (edar Creek 
District, Bath county, Virginia, U.S.A., 25 m. by rail (a branch 
t)f the Chesapeake & Ohio railway) N. by E. of Covington and 
near the N.W. border of the state. It lies in a narrow valley, 
about 2200- soo ft. above the sea, with rugged mountains on 
either side. Pop, of the district (1890) 867, (1900) 1761. The 
mean summer temperature is only 6 (f P'., and the summer nights 
are always cool. There is a good golf-course. Mineral waters 
(with nijignesia, soda-lithia and alum) issue from several springs, 
some at a temperature as high as 106° 1 "., and are used both for 
drinking and for bathing. The. Warm Sulphur Springs (about 
98® P\) are 5 m. N. ; Healing Springs (85® F.) are 2I m. S. of 
Hot Springs ; and a few miles to the S.E., in Rockbridge county, 
are Rockbridge and j ordan Alum Springs. 

HOTTENTOTS, an African people of western C^pe Colony and 
the adjoining German territory, formerly widely spread through- 
out South Africa. The name is that given them by the early 
Dutch settlers at the C^pe, being a Dutch word of an onomatopoeic | 
kind to express stammering, in reference to the staccato pro- 
nunciation and clicks of the native language. Some early writers 
termed them Hodmadods or Hodmandods, and others Ilot-nots 
and Ottentots — all corruptions of the same word. 'Iheir name 
for themselves was Khoi-Khoin (men of men), or Quae Quae, 
Kwekhena, t*Kuhkeub, the forms varying according to the 
several dialects. Early authorities believed tliem to Ixj totally 
distinct from all other African races. The researches of Gustav 
Fritsch, Dr E. T. Hamy, F. Shriibsall and others have demon- 
strated, however, that they are not so much u distinct or inde- 
pendent variety of mankind as the result of a very old cross 
between two other varieties — the Bantu Negro (containing 
a distinct Hamitic element) and the Bushman. Hamy calls them 
simply “ Bushman-Bantu half-breeds,*’ the Bushman element 
being seen in the leathery colour, compared to that of the “ sere 
and yellow leaf ” ; in the remarkably prominent cheek-bones 
and pointed chin, giving the face a peculiarly triangular shape ; 
and lastly, in such highly specialized characters as the tablier 
and the steaiopygia of the women. The cranial capacity is also 
nearly the same (1331 c.c. in the Bushman, 1365 c.c. in the 
Hottentot), and on these anatomical grounds ShruKsall concludes 
that the two are essentially one race, allowing for the undeniable 1 
strain of Bantu blood in the Hottentot. ITiis view is further I 


strengthened by the vast range in prehistoric times of the 
Hottentot variety, which, since the time of Martin H. K. Lichten- 
stein (1800-1804), was known to have comprised the whole of 
Africa south of the Zambezi, and has since been extended as 
far north as the equatorial lake region. 

Fritsch divides the Hottentots into three bodies ; the Caijc 
Hottentots, from the Cape peninsula eastward to Kaffrariu, 
the Koranna, chiefly on the right bank of the Orange river, Init 
I also found on the Harts and the Vaal, and the Namaqua in the 
western portion of South Africa. Of these all save the last 
mentioned have ceased to exist in any racial purity. The name 
which the Namaqua give to themselves is Khoi-Khoin, and this 
name must be distinguished from that of the Berg-Damara or 
Hau~Khoin, since the latter arc physically of Bantu origin 
though they have lx)rrowed their speech from tlie Hottentots. 
While the Namaqua preserve the racial type and speech, the 
other so-called Hottentots are more or less IIottentot-Dutch 
or Hottentot-Bantu half-breeds, mainly of debased Dutch 
speech, although tlie . Koranna still here and there speak a 
moribund llottentot jargon flooded with Dutch and English 
words and expressions. When the Cape Colony became a })art 
of the British empire the protection given to the natives 
arrested the process of extermination with which the Hottentots 
were then threatened, but it did not promote racial purity. 
Sir John Barrow, describing the condition of the Hottentots in 
1798, estimated their number at about 15,000 souls. In 1806 
the official return gave a Hottentot population of 9784 males 
and 10,642 females. In 1824 they had increased to 31,000. 
At the census of 1865 tliey numbered 81,589, but by this time 
the official classification “ Hottentot ” signified little more 
than a half-breed. The returns for 1904 .showed a “ Hottentot ” 
population of 85,892. Very few of these were pure-hred lloltcn- 
tots, while the official estimate of thfjse in whicli llottentot bfixal 
was strongly marked was 56,000. 

( ustonhs and Cu/tinc. -V\ir primitive character of the ract^ ha\ ing 
gr<%ally changed, the best information as to their t)riginal manners 
and customs is therefore to be found in the r)]der writers. All these 
agree in describing llie flolteidols as a gentle and friendly people. 
I bey held in i ontempt llu* mini who couhl eat, driidc or siuol'a* alone, 
't hey were ho.spitable to strangers, even to tin* point of im]U)verishing 
them.stilves. Although iinxilally and physically indolent, tlnry wt re 
active in the caR* of their cattle aiiti, within certain limits, clever 
hunters. 'J hey were of a nuxlium height, the femai«\s rather smaller 
than the men, slender but well proport ioneii, with small liands and 
feel. Their skin was of a leath(‘rv brown colour ; tin ir face o\ al, 
with j>rominent chet^kbones ; eyt‘s dark brown or black and ivirle 
apart ; nose broad and tliick and flat at the root ; cliin pointf^d 
and mouth large, with thick lunied-out lij>s. 'I'heir woolly hair grew 
in .short thick curly tufts and the b(?ard was very scanty, .\mongst 
the women abnormal d(*velopments oi fat. were somewhat ironimon ; 
and ca.ses occurred of trxtraordinary (dongatjoe <4 Die ialn'a minora 
and of the praefnttinm tlitoridis.^ 

'I’heir tlress wa:^ a skin cloak Ckaross) worn across the shoulders 
and a smaller oiu* aenws the loins. '1 Jm\v wore lhe.se cloaks all tlie 
year round, turning tlu* hairy side inward in winter and outward in 
.summer ; they slej)t in them at night, and wh<’n they died they were 
buried in them, 'i'hey had su.snendcrd around their necks liltJt? bags 
or pouches, containing their knives, their ]>i]>es and tobacco or 
dakka {Cminabts, or hemp), and an amulet of burnt wood. On their 
arm,s w( re rings t)f ivor>'. Sometimers they wore sa.ndal.s and carried 
a jackaPs tail fastenfsl on a .stick, which .served as handkerchief 
and fan. I'he w'oineii wore, besides the kaross, a little apron to 
which were liung their ornaments ; arrrl iiTidernc;ath this orir? or 
two fringed girdles ; and a skin cap. Both sexes smt.*ared themselves 
and even their dress with an ointment made of soot, butter or fat, 
and the powdered leaves of a shrub called by them bticchtt {Diosma 
ermata). 

Their villages were usually on meadow grounds, 'f'hry never 
cntircLy exhausted the grass but kept moving from one j»a‘.ture to 
another. I'hc huts were in circles, the area of which varied with 
the pastoral wealth of the community. In the centre of the liuls 
a hole .served for a flru-j)lacc, and at e;i.ch side of this small excavations 
an inch or two deep wen^ made in the ground in whi<di both st?xes, 
rolled up in their karos.scs, slept. A few crarfhen ves.seJs, well-made 
bowls of wood, tortoise shells for spoons and di.shes, calabashes, 
bamboos and skins for holding milk and l)utter, and mats of rushes 
interwoven with bast, were all their furniture. Their w<japon.s 
were primarily bows and arrows, but they also po.sscssed assegais, 

^ See paper by Messrs Flower and Murie in journ. Comp. Anal, 
and Physiology (1867) ; and h'rit.sch, Die Eingebornen Sud-Ajvikas 
(Breslau, 1873). 
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aivd knob-kerries. To women m\ic\i respect was shown ; the most | 
sacred oath a Hottentot cordd take was to swear by his sister or 
motner ; yet the iemaies ate apart from the men and did all the 
work of the kraal with the exception of the tending of cattle and ol 
the curing of the hides ; the men, however, assisted in the erection of 
the framework of the huts. The usual food of the Hottentots was 
milk, Uic flesh of the buffalo, hippopotamus, antelope or other 
game, and edible roots and bulbs or wild fruits. On the coa.st fisli 
captured by hooks and lines or spears were also eaten. Cows* milk 
was commonly drunk by both sexes, but ewes’ milk only by the 
women, and when cows' milk was scarce the women were obliged to 
keep to ewes milk or water. Milk was drunk fresh, and nr)l allowed 
to turn sour as among the Bantu. Moats were eaten cither roasted 
or boiled. l>iit for the most part half raw, without salt, spices or 
bread. From some meats they carefully abstained, such as .swine's 
flesh. Hares and rabbits were forbidden to the men, but not to the 
women ; the pure blood of beasts and the flesh of the mole were 
forbidden to the women, but not to the men. 

In occupation they were assentially cattlo-brecdcns, and showed 
great skill in this pursuit, especially the Namaqua, who wore capable 
of training the horns of their cattle so that they grew in spirals. 
Their social pleasures consisted in fljasting, smoking, dancing and 
singing. Dances were held every first quarter of the moon iiiid 
la.stcd all night, often for eight days in succession. Every signal 
event of life, and every change of alxide and condition was celebrated 
with a feast. On the formation of a new kraal an arbour was con- 
structed ill the centre, and the women and children adorned anti 
perfumed it with flowers and branches of trees and odoriferous herbs. 
The fattened ox was killed and cooked, and the men ate of it in the 
arliour, while the women sitting apart regaled themselves with liroth. 
Upon such occasions the only intoxicant was tobacco or dakka. 

Circumcision, which is common to tlic Kaffir tribes, was unknown 
to the Hottentots, but when a youth eulered upon manhood a 
ceremony was jierfonncd. One of the elders, using a kiiih? of quartz, 
made incisions in the young man's bo<ly, afterwards besprinkling 
them witli urine. When a man killed his first elephant, liippopota- 
mus or rhin(x;oros, similar marks were made on his body, and 
were regardeil as insignia of honour. ITnger mutilation was common, 
especially among women ; this consisted in the removal of one or 
two joints of the little finger, and, sometimes, the first joint of the 
next. The reason for this is doubtful ; it may have been a sign of 
mourning, or, esp(*cially in the case of children, it may have Iwen 
regarded as magically protective. Marriages were by arrangement 
between the man and the girl’s parents, the consent of the girl 
herself btung a matter of little consideration. If accepted, the suitor, 
accompauiiul by all his kindred, drove two or three fat oxen to the 
house of his liride. There lier relations welcomed the visitors ; 
the oxen wore slain, and the bridal feast took place. The nuptial 
cercaiony was concluded by an elder Iw^sprinkling the ha])py pair. 
Among tlie southern Hottentots these ancient usages have ceased ; 
but ilicy are continued among some tribes north of the Orange 
river. i*olygaiixy was allowed : tlivorce was common. Jsamily 
mimes were per^^etuated in a [HHUiliar manner — the sons took the 
family name of the mother, tlie daughters that of the father. The 
children were very respectful to tJicir parents, by whom they were 
kindly and affectioiuitely treated. Yet the aged father or mother 
was .s()iiietiine.s jmt in the bush and left to die. Namaqua says this 
was done by very poor people if they had no food for their parents. 
But even when there was food enough, aged i)ersons, especially 
women, who were beli<;ve(i to be po.s.sessed oi tlie evil .spirit, were .so 
Ueated. 

The Hottentots had few musical instruments. One named the 
" gorah ” was formed by stretching a piece of the twisted entrails 
of a sheep from end to end of a thin hollow .stick alxjiit 3 ft. in leiigUi 
i[i the manner of a Ixiw and .string. At one end there was a piece 
of (jiiill fixed into the stick, to whiiii Uic mouth of the player was 
appJi(!il. The “ rommel-pot ” was a kind of drum shaped like a 
liowl and containing water to keep the membrane moist. Reeds 
several feet long were u.sexl as flutes. 

Government and Laws. — The system of gov<;riimcnt was ]>atriarchal. 
Each tribe had its hereditary “ khu-khui ” or " gao^ao ” or cliief, 
and each kraal it.s ca]>tain. These met in council whenever any great 
matters had to Ixj decided. The post was honorary, and the couii- 
cillors were held in great reverence, and were iustalied in office 
witli .solepiiiities and feasting. In certain tribt\s the hind part of 
t5V(;ry bullock slaughtered was .sent to the chief, and this he dis- 
tributed among the males of the village. He also collected i^ufllcient 
milk at the door of his hut to deal out amongst the poor. A part of 
every animal taken in hunting was exacted by the ebied, even 
though it was in a state of putrefaction when brought to him. 
'I'he captains, as-sistecl by the men of each knial, settled disputes 
regarding property and bried criminals. A murderer wais lieaten or 
stoned to death ; but if one escaped and was at large for a whole 
year, ho was allowed to ^o unpunishtsl. Adulteiy seldom occurred ; 
if any one found parties in the act and lulled them he was no 
murderer, but on the contrary received praise for liis deed. Women 
found oflrnding were burnt. Theft, especiRlly cattle-stealing, was 
severely punished. The thief was hound hand and foot, and left 
on the* ground without food for a long time: then, if his offence 
was slight, he received some blows with a stick, but if the case was 


aji aggravated one, he was severely beaten, and then unloosed and 
baixished from the kraal. The family of even the worst criminal 
suffered nothing on his account in reputation, privilege or property. 
The duel was an institution. If any one was insulted he challenged 
his enemy by offering him a handful of earth. If the latter seized 
the hand and the dust fell to the ground, the challenge was accepted. 
If it was not accepted, the chafienger threw the dust in his foe’s 
face. The duel took place by kicking, with clubs, or with the spear 
and shield. 

lieligioas Ideas. — The religious ideas of the Hottentots were very 
obscure. Firan9ois Ic Vaillant .says they had “ neither priests nor 
temples, nor idols, nor ceremonials, nor any traces of the? notion of 
a deity.” Other authorities state tliat they believed in a benevolent 
deity or ” Great Captain,” whom they named I'ik-guoa {Tsu^goab). 
There were otlier “ captains ” of less power, and a black captain 
named Gauna, the spirit of evil. The moon was a secondary divinity, 
.supposed to govern the weather ; and its appearance each month 
was hailed with dancing and singing.* George Schmidt, the first 
missionary to the Hottentots, says they also celebrated the annual 
appcaramxt of the Pleiades above the eastern horizon. As soon as 
the constellation appeared, all the mothers ascended the nearest 
hill, carrying their babies, whom they taught to stretch their arms 
towards the friendly stars. Some of the tribes are .said to worship 
a being whom they name Tusib, the rain god. An old Namaqua was 
once hoard to .say ” The stars are the souls of the deceased,” and a 
Hottentot form of imprecation is ” Thou happy one, may misfortune 
fall on tliee from the star of my grandfather.” 

Such as it was, the Hottentot religion was largely ancestor-worship. 
Their deified hero was named Heitsi-Eihib ; and of him endless 
stories are told. The one most genenilly accepted is that he was a 
notable warrior of great physical strength, who once ruled the 
Khoi-Khoiii, and that in a desperate struggle with one of his enemies, 
whom he finally overcame, he received a wound in the knee, from 
which event he got the name of “ Wounded knee.” He had extra- 
ordinary powers during life, and sAitr death he continued to be 
invokex.1 as one wlio could still relieve and protect. According to 
the tradition preserved among Uic Namaqua, Heitsi-Eibib came 
from the east. Therefore they make the doors of their huts towards 
the ca.st, and those who posse.ss w-aggons and carts put their vehicles 
alongside the mat-house with the front turned towards the east. 
All the graves are in true west-easterly direction, so that the fac.c of 
the deceii.se(l looks towards the east. The spirit of Heitsi-Eibib is 
supposed to exist in the old burial places, and, whenever a heathen 
Hottentot ]')asses them, h(^ throws stones on the .spot as an offering, 
at the same time invoking the spirit’s blessing and protection. 
Jolianri Georg von Hahn as.scrts that there are many jiroofs which 
justify the conc1u.sion that Hcitsi-ICibib and Tsu-goab (the supreme 
being) were identical. Both were benevolent. Both were believed 
to have died and risen again. They killed the bad beings and 
restored peace on earth ; they promisetl men immortality, understood 
tile secrets of nature, and could foretell the future. 

Various ceremonies were practised to ward off the evil iuffucnce of 
ghosts and spectres, and charms were freely employed. If a Khoi- 
Klioi went out hunting his wife kindled a fire, and assiduously 
watched by it to keep it alive ; if the fire should be extinguished her 
husband would not be lucky. If she did not make a fire, she went 
to the water and kept on tJirowing it about on the ground^ l)eUeving 
that tliereby her huslxind would lx; successful in getting game. 
Charms, consisting of l>ones, burnt wood, and roots of particular 
.shrubs cut into small pieces, were generally worn round the neck. 
There was also a belief tliat in every fountain there was a snake, 
and that as long as the snake remained there water would continue 
to flow, but that if the snake was killed or left the fountain it would 
cease. Offerings were .sometimes made to the .spirit of the fountain. 
Tn common with the Bu.shmcn, the Hottentots venerated the 
mantis fausta, a local variety of tlie insect known as ” the prayi^ 
mantis ” {mantis religiosa). P. Kolbc saw sacrifices made in its 
honour when it appeared in.side a kraal ; to kill it was strictly 
forbidden. The Hottentots had great faith in witch-doctors, or 
sorcerers. When called to a sick-Tieff these ordcretl the patient to 
lie on his back, and then pinched, cuffed, and beat him all over until 
they expellefl the illness. After that they produced a bone, .small 
.snake, frog or oUicr object which they pretended to have extracted 
from the patient’s l>ody. If the treatment did not succeed, the per.son 
was declared incurably bewitched. If dc^ath occurred, the corpse 
was interred on the day of decease. It was wrapt in .skins, and 
placed in the ground in the same position it once occupied in the 
mother’s womb. Death was genewly regarded in a very stoical 
manner. 

Language. — The exi.stence of a fundamcmtal connexion between 
the language of the Hottentot and that of the Bushman was 


* An intere.sting notice of this form of wofiship occurs in the 
journal of an expedition which the Dutch governor, Ryk van Tulbagh, 
sent to tlie Great Namaqua in 1752, which reached as far as the 
Kamob or Lion river (about 27® S. lat.). 

2 On the religion and antiquities see Thoophilus Halm’s papers, 
Graves of the Heitsi-Eibib,” in Cape Monthly Magazine ( 1879 ). 
and ” Dcr hottentottische Zai-goab und der griechischc Zeus,’* in 
Zeitschr. fUr Geogr. (Berlin, 1870). 
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suggested by Dr Bleek and is supported by further evidence ad- 
vanced by Berlin. 

The Hottentot language was regarded by the early travellers and 
colonists as an uncouth and barbarous tongue. The Portuguese 
called the native manner of speaking stammering ; and the Dutch 
compared it to the “ gobbling of a turkey-cock.’* phonetic 

characteristics arose from the common use of ” clicks,” — sounds 
produced by applying the longue to the teeth or to various parts of 
the gums or roof of the mouth, and suddenly jerking it back. 
Three-fourths of tlie syllabic elements of the language begin witlj 
these cHck.s, and combined with them are several hard 3 i\d deep 
gutturals and nasal accompaniments. 'Hie diliiciilty a liuropean 
has in acquiring an accurate pronunciation is not so much in pro- 
ducing the clicking sound singly as in following it immediately 
with another letter or syllable. The four recognized clicks, with 
the symbols generally adopted to denote them, are as follows : 
dental - | ; palatal -it; lateral = H ; cerebral 1 . According to 
Tindall, one of the best grammarians of the language, the dental 
elicit (similar to a sound of surprise or indignation) is produced by 
pressing the top of the tongue against the upper front teeth, and 
then suddenly and forcibly witiidrawing it. The palabil click 
(like the crack of a whip) is produced by pressing the tongue with 
jis flat a surface as possible against the termination of the piilate at 
the gums, so that the toj) of the tongue touches the upper front 
teetli and tlie back of the tongue lies towards the palate, and then 
forcibly withdrawing the tongue. 'Hie cerebral click (compared to 
the popping of the cork of a bottU? of champagne) is produced by 
curling uj) the tip of the tongue against the roof of the palate, and 
withdrawing it .suddenly and forcibly. The lateral click (similar 
to the sound u.sed in stimulating a horse to action) is articulated 
by covering witli the tongue the whole of the palate and producing 
the .sound as far back as possible ; Europeans imibite it by jflacing 
thf^ longiitr against tlie side teeth and then withdrawing it. The 
ejusiest Hottentot clicks, the dental and cerebral, have been adopted 
by the Kattirs ; and it is a striking circiimsbince, in evidence of 
the pjxst Hottentot influence upon tlie Kaffir languages, that the 
clicking decreases among.st thc.se tribes almo.st in proportion to 
their distance; from the former Hottentot domain. 

The language in its grammatical structure is beautiful and rcgul.ar. 
Dr Bleek de.scril>es it as having the di.stiiictive features of the .sulTix- 
pronominal order or liiglier form of languages, in wdiicli the pronouns 
arc identical with and iKirrowed from the derivative suffixes of the 
nouns. The words are mostly mono.syllables, always emling, with 
two exceptions, in a vowel or nasal sound. Among the consonants 
neither /, nor / nor v is found. There are two /»’s, g hard and g guttunil, 
and a deoix^r guttural kh. Diphthongs abound. 'I'herc is no article, 
but the dclinite or indefinite sense of a noun is determined by the 
gender. In the fullest known dialect (that spoken by the Namaqua) 
nouns arc formed with eight dihenmt suffixes, which in nouns dc.sig- 
Dating ])ersons distinguish masc. sing. (-6), masc. plur. (-Am), tiirsc. 
dual (A/*a), fern. sing, (-s), fem. plur. (-/i), com. sing, (-t), com. plur. 
(-«), com. dual (-ra). 'Elie adjective is either prefixed to a noun 
or referred to it by a suffixed pronoun. Tliis grammatical divi.sion 
of the nouns according to gender led to tlie classification of the 
language as ” sex-denoting,** thus .suggesting its relationship, in 
original structure, with the Galla ami others. 

'J'iiere art; four dialectical varieties of the language, each with 
well - marked characteristics : tlie Nania didcct, spoken by the 
Namaqua as well as by the Haii-Khoin or Hill Damara; the Kora 
dialect, spoken by the Koranna, or Koraqua, dwelling about the 
middle and upper jiart of the Orange, Vaal and Modder rivers ; 
the Easlcm <lialect, spoken by the Gona or Gonaqua on the liordcrs 
of Kaflirland ; and the Cape dialect, now no longer spoken but 
pre.served in the records of early voyagers and settlers. Of the Nania 
dialect there arc three grammars : Wallmann’s (1857) and Hahn's 
in German, and Tindall's (1871) in English, the last being tlie best ; 
and the four Gospels, irith a large amount of missionary literature, 
have been published in it. 

'Hic vocabulary is not limited merely to the expression of the 
rude conceptions that arc characteristic of primitive races. It 
possesses such words as hoi, human being ; khot-si, kindly or friendly ; 
koi-si-b, philanthropist ; khousi-s, humanity ; # ci, to think ; 

# ei’S, thought ; amo, eternal ; amo-si-b, eternity ; tsa, to feel ; 
tsa-b, feeling, sentiment ; tsa-kha, to condole ; ama, true ; ama~b, 
the truth ; anu, sacred ; anu-si-b, holiness ; esa, pretty ; anu-xa, 
full of bcRuty. 

Literature and History. — ^Much traditionary literature — fables, 
myths and legends — existed among.st the Hottentots, — a fact first 
made known by Sir James Alexander, who in liis joun)cying.s through 
Great Namaqualand in 1835 jotted down the stories told him 
around the ciimp fire by his Hottentot followers. These Hottentot 
tales generally have much of the character of fables ; some are in 
many points identical with northern nursery tales, and suggestive 
of European origin or of contact with the white man ; but the 
majority bear evidence of being true native products. Block's 
Reynard the Fox in South Africa (1864) contains a translation of a 
legend written down from the lips of the Namaqua by the Rev. 
G. Kronlcin, which is regarded as an excellent specimen of the 
national style. Another legend relating to the moon and the hare 
conveys the idea of an early conception of the hope of immortality. 
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It is found in various versions, and, like many other stories, occurs 
in Bushman as well as in Hottentot mythology. 

*1116 earliest accounts of the Hottentots occur in the narratives of 
Vasco da Gama's first voyage to India round the Cape in i497>-i498. 
In 1510 the Portuguese viceroy, Fnmcisco d’ Almeida, count of 
Abrantes, met his death in a dispute witli the natives. Till the 17th 
century they were believed to be cannibals, but with the occupation 
of the Cape by the Dutch, in 1052, more accurate knowledge was 
obtained. A century of Dutch rule resulted in the Hottentots 
becoming a nation of slaves and in serious danger of extermination, 
and thus the arrival of the Englisli in 1795 was welcomed by them. 
In 1828 an ordinance was pa.ssccl tleclaring “all Hottentots and other 
free persons of colour ” entitled to all and every right to which any 
other British subjects were entitled. (See Cape Colony ; History \ 
and South Africa.) 

Bibliography.— 'A. de Quatrefages, Les Pygmees (1887) ; (r. W. 
Stow, The Native Races of South Africa (190,5) ; E. T. Hamy, ” Les 
Races n^gres,*' in LWnthropologie (1897),' pp. 257 et sqq. ; F. 
Slirubsall, ” Crania of African Bush Races,” in ]our. Anthrop. Inst. 
(Noveml>cr 1897) .* W. H. J. Bleek, A Comparative Grammar of 
South African Lanpiages (18O2) ; and ‘ Dh Ilotteiitottcn Slammc,*' 
in Pelcrmanns Mit. (1858), pp. et sejq. ; G. Frilsch, Die Einge- 
hornen Sud-Afrikas (1872), and “Schildeningen derHottentolten,” in 
Globus (1875), pp. 374 et sejq. ; G. Bcrtin, ” The Bushmen and tJicir 
Language,” in Jour. R. Asiat. Soc. xviii., part i., and reprint ; 
P. Kolbe or Kolben, Present State of the Cape of Good Hope ; Sir 
John Barrow, Travels in South Africa (1801 1804). 

HOTTINGER, JOHANN HEINRICH (1620-1667), Swiss philo- 
logist and theologian, was born at Ziirich on the loth of March 
1620. He studied at Cleneva, Groningen and Leiden, and after 
visiting France and England was in 1642 appointed professor 
of church history in his native town. The chair of Hebrew 
at the Carolinum wa.s added in 1643, and in 1653 he was ap- 
pointed professor ordinarius of logic, rhetoric and theolog)-. 
He gained such a reputation as an Oriental scholar that the 
elector palatine in i65,«5 appointed him professor of Oriental 
languages and biblical criticism at Heidelberg. In 1 661 , however, 
he returned to Zurich, where in 1662 he was chosen principal of 
the university. In 1667 he accepted an invitation to succeed 
Johann Hoornbeck (1617-1666) as profe.ssor in the university 
of Leiden, but he was drowned with three of his children by the 
up.sctting of a boat wliile crossing the ri\'er Limmat. His chief 
works arc H istoria ecdesiastica Nov. T est. (1651-1667); T liesaurus 
philologicus sen clavis serf plur ae (1649; 3rd ed. 1698); Ely mo- 
logicon orientale, swe lexicon harmomeum hcplagloilon (j66i). 
He also wrote a Hebrew and an Aramaic grammar. 

His .son, Johann Jakoh Hottin(;er (1652-1735), who became 
profe.ssor of theology at Ziiricli in 1698, was the author of a work 
against Roman Catholicism, Tlelvctische Kirchcngeachichlc (4 vols., 
1698 1729); and his grandson, Johann Heinrich HorriNc;p:k 
(1681-1750), who in 1721 was appointed profcs.sor of theology 
at Heidelberg, wrote a work on dogmatic.s, Typus doclrinae 
christianae (171 4). 

HOUBRAKEN, JACOBUS (1698-1780), Dutch engraver, 
was born at Dort, on the 25th of December 1698. All that his 
father, Arnold Iloubraken (1660-1719), bequeat hed to him was 
a fine constitution and a pure love for work. In 1707 he came 
to rc.side at Amsterdam, where for years he had to struggle 
incessantly against difliculties. He commenced the art of 
engraving by studying the works of Cornelis Oirt, Suyderhoef, 
Edelinck and the Vis.scher.s. He devoted himself almost entirely 
to portraiture. Among his best works arc scenes from the 
comedy of De Onldeklc Schijttdeugd, executed in his eightieth 
year, after Cornelis Troost, who was called by his countrymen 
the Dutch Hogarth. He died on the 14th of November 1780. 

See A. Ver Hull, Jacobus Jloubrakcn ct son wuvre (Arnhem, 1875), 
wJicre 120 engraved works are fully clescriUnl. 

HOUDENC (or Houdan), RAOUL DE, 12th-century French 
trouv^re, takes his name from his native place, generally 
identified with Houdain (Artois), though there are twelve places 
bearing the name in one or other of its numerous variants. 
It has been suggested tliat he was a monk, liut from the scattered 
hints in his writings it seems more prolmble that he followed the 
trade of jongleur and recited his chansons, with small success 
apparently, in the houses of the great . He was well acquainted 
with Paris, and probably spent a great part of his life there. 
His undoubted works are : Le Songe d'enfer, La F vie de paradis, 
Lc Roman des eles (pr. by A. Schcler in Troiweres beiges, New 
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Series, 1897) and the romance of Meraugis de Portlesguez, 
edited by M. Michelant (1869) and by Dr M. Friedwagner 
(Halle, 1^7). Houdenc was an imitator of Chretien de Troyes ; 
and Huon de M6ri, in his Taurnoi de Vanleckrist (1226) praises 
him with Chretien in words that seem to imply that both were 
dead. Meraugis de Pordesguez, the hero of which perhaps 
derives his name from Lesguez, the port of Saint Bricuc in 
Brittany, is a roman d'aventures loosely attached to the Arthurian 
cycle. 

See Gaston Paris in Hist. litt. de la France, xxx. 220-237 ; 
W. Zingcrl^, Oher Raoul de Houdenc und seine Werke (Erlangen, 
1880) : and O. Boerner, Raoul de Houdenc. Fine stilisiische (Inter- 
suchung (1885) 

HOUDETOT, a French noble family, taking its name from 
the lordship of Houdetot, between Arques and St Valery. 
J.ouis de Houdetot went with Robert, duke of Normandy, to 
Palestine in 1034, and the various branches of the family trace 
descent from Richard I. de Houdetot (fl. 1229), who married 
Marie de Montfort. Charles Louis de Houdetot received a 
marquisate in 1722, and on his son (daude Constance C^sar, 
lieutenant-general in the French army, was conferred the 
hereditary title of count in 1753. His wife (see below) was 
the Madame de Houdetot of Rousseau's Confessions. Their son 
C^sar Louis Marie h'rangois Angc,comte de Houdetot (1749-1825), 
was governor of Martinique (1803-1809) and lieutenant-general 
(1814) under the Empire. His son Fr(jderic Christophe, comte 
de Houdetot (1778 1859), was director-general of indirect 
imposts in Prussia after Jena, and prefect of Brussels in 1813. 
He acquiesced in the Restoration, but had to resign from the 
service after the Hundred Days. He became a peer of France 
in 1819, and under the Second Empire he was returned by the 
department of ( alvados to the Corps T-egislatif. His half-brother, 
Charles lle-de-Francc, comte de Houdetot (1789-1866), was 
wounded at Trafalgar and transferred to the army, in which he 
served through the Napoleoni(^ wars. He retired at the Restora- 
tion, but returned to the servit'c in 1823, and in 1826 became 
aide-de-camp to the duke of Orleans, becoming lieutenant-general 
in 1842. He sat in the Chamber of Deputies from 1837 to 1848, 
when he followed I^iuis Philippe into exile. A third brother, 
C6sar Francois Adolphe;, comte de Houdetot (1799 1869), was 
a well-known writer on military and other subjects. 

HOUDETOT, ELISABETH FRANQOISE SOPHIE DE LA LIVE 
DE BELLEGARDE, Comtksse de (1730-1813), was born in 
1730. She married the comte de Houdetot (see above) in 1748. 
In 1753 she formed with the marcjuis de Saint Lambert (q.v.) 
a connexion which lasted till his death. Mme de Houdetot 
has been made famous by the chapter in Rousseau’s Confessions 
in which he describes his unre('iprocated passion for her. When 
questioned on the .subject she replied that he laid much ex- 
aggerated. A view differing considerably from Rou.s.seau's 
is to be found in the Memoir es of Mme d’Kpinay, Mme de 
Houdetot’s sister-in- I jiw. 

For a discussion of hor relations with Rousstniu see Saiiit-Marc- 
Girarclin in the Revue dcs deux mondcs (September 185 ^). 

HOUDON, JEAN ANTOINE (1740-1828), French sculptor, 
was born at Versailles on the 18th of March 1740. At the age 
of twelve he entered the Ecole royale de Sculpture, and at 
twenty, having learnt call that he could from Michel Ange Slodtz 
and Pigalle, he carried off the prix de Rome and left France for 
Italy, where he spent the next ten years of his life. His brilliant 
talent, which seems to have l>een formed by the influence of that 
world of statues with which Louis XTV. peopled the gardens of 
Versailles rather than b)' the les.sons of his masters, delighted 
Pope Clement XIV., who, on seeing the St Bruno executed 
by Houdon for the church of St Maria degli Angeli, said “ he 
would speak, were it not that the rules of his order impose silence.” 
In Italy Houdon had lived in the presence of that second 
Renaissance with which the name of Winckelmann is associated, 
and the direct and simple treatment of the Morpheus which he 
sent to the Salon of 1771 bore witness to its influence. This 
work procured him his “ agregation ” to the Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, of which he was made a full member in 1775. 
Between these dates Houdon had not been idle ; busts of 


Catharine 11 ., Diderot and Prince Galitzin were remarked at the 
Salon of 1773, and at that of 1775 he produced, not only his 
Morpheus in marble, but busts of Turgot, Gluck (in which the 
marks of small-pox in the face were reproduced with striking 
effect) and Sophie Arnould as Iphigeneia (now in the Wallace 
Collection, London), together with his well-known marble relief, 
“ Grive suspendue par les pattes.” He took also an active part 
in the teaching of the academy, and executed for the instruction 
of his pupils the celebrated ficorch^ stiU in use. To every Salon 
Houdon was a chief contributor ; most of the leading men of 
the day were his sitters ; his busts of d’Alembert, Prince Heniy 
of Prussia, Gerbier, Builon (for Catharine of Russia) and Mira- 
beau are remarkable portraits ; and in 1778, when the news of 
Rousseau’s death reached him, Houdon started at once for 
Ermenonville, and there took a cast of the dead man’s face, from 
which he produced the grand and life-like head now in the Louvre. 
In 1779 his bust of Moliere, at the Th^tre Fran9ais, won universal 
praise, and the celebrated draped statue of Voltaire, in the 
vestibule of the .same theatre, was exhibited at the Salon of 1781, 
to which Houdon also sent a statue of Marshal de Tourville, com- 
missioned by the king, and the Diana executed for Catharine II. 
This work was refiused ; the jury alleged that a statue of Diana 
demanded drapery ; without drapery, they .said, the goddess 
became a “ .suivante de Venus,” and not even the proud and 
frank chastity of the attitude and expression could save the 
Diana of Houdon (a bronze reproduction of which is in the 
Louvre) from insult. I'hree years later he went to America, there 
to carry out a statue of Washington. W'ith Franklin, whose bust he 
had recently executed, Houdon left France in 1785, and, staying 
some time with Washington at Mount Vernon, he modelled 
the bust, with which he decided to go back to Paris, there 
to complete the statue destined for the capitol of the State 
of Virginia. After his return to his native country Houdon 
executed for the king of Prussia, as a companion to a statue of 
Summer, La Frileuse, a naif embodiment of shivering cold, 
which is one of his best as well as one of his best-known works. 
The Revolution interrupted the bu.sy flow of commissions, and 
Houdon took uj) a half-forgotten project for a statue of St 
Scholastica. He was immediately denounced to the convention, 
and his life was only .saved by his instant and ingenious adapta- 
tion of St Scholastica into an embodiment of Philosophy. Under 
Napoleon, ot whom in 1806 he made a nude statue now at Dijon, 
Houdon received little employment ; he was, however, com- 
missioned to execute the colo.s.sal reliefs intended for the decora- 
tion of the column of the “ Grand Army ” at Boulogne (which 
ultimately found a different destination) ; he also produced a 
statue of Cicero for the senate, and various busts, amongst 
which may be cited those of Marshal Ney, of Josephine and of 
Napoleon himself, by whom Houdon was rewarded with the 
legion of honour. He died at Paris on the i6th of July 1828. 

See memoir by itmilc D»jlcrol and Arsenc Lcgrcllc in Mdmoires 
de la sooiiU des sciences morales . . . de Seine - cl - Oise^ iv. 49 
et seep (1857) ; Anatole de MonUiiglon and Georges Duplessis in 
Revue universelle des arts, i. and ii. (1855 1856) ; Hermann 
Dierks, Houdons Leben und Werhe (Gotha, 1887) ; Albert Terradc;, 
Autour de la statm de Jean Houdon (Versailles, ; P. E. Miui- 

gcanl, Sur uns statuette dc Voltaire par J. Houdon (I’aris, 189O). 

HOUFFALIZE, a small town occupying an elevated po.sition 
(nearly 1100 ft.) in the extreme south-east of the province of 
Luxemburg, Belgium, much visited during the .summer on 
account of its fine bracing air. There are tlie ruins of an old 
castle, and .some remains of the still older abl)cy of Val Ste 
Catherine. The parish church dates from the 13th or 14th 
century. It contains two old black marble tombs to Thierry of 
Houffalize and Henri his son, the latter killed at Woeringen in 
1288. Houffalize is on the eastern Ourthe, and is connected 
by a steam tramway with Bourcy on the line from Libramont 
to Bastogne, Spa and Li^gc. Pop. (1904) i486. 

HOUGHTON, RICHARD MONCKTON BULNES, isx Baron 
(1809-1885), English poet and man of letters, son of Robert 
Pemberton Milnes, of Fryston Hall, Yorkshire, and the Hon. 
Henrietta Monckton, daughter of the fourth I.ord Galway, was 
bom in London on the rqth of June 1800. He was educated 
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privately, and entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1827. 
There he was at once drawn into a literary set, and became a 
member of the famous “ Apostles ** Club, which then included 
Tennyson, Hallam, Trench, J. W. Blakesley, afterwards dean of 
Lincoln, and others. After taking his degree, Milnes travelled 
abroad, spending some time at Bonn University. Thence 
he went to Italy and Greece, and published in 1834 a volume 
of Memorials of a Tour in some Parts of Greece^ describing his 
experiences. He returned to London in 1837, and was in that 
year elected to Parliament as member for Pontefract. His 
parliamentary career was marked by much strenuous activity. 
He interested himself particularly in the question of copyright 
and the conditions of reformatory schools. He left Peel’s party 
over the Com Law controversy, and was afterwards identified 
in politics with Palmerston, at whose instance he was made a 
peer in 1863. His literary career was industrious and cultured, 
without being exceptionally distinguished. Church matters 
had always a claim upon him : he wrote a striking tract in 
1841, which was praised by Newman ; and took part in the 
discussion about “ Essays and Reviews,” defending the tractarian 
position in One Tract More (1841). He published two volumes 
of verse in 1838, Memorials of Residence upoft the Continent and 
Poems of Many Years, Poetry for the People in 1840 and Palm 
Leaves in 1844. He also wrote a Life and Letters of Keats in 1848, 
the material for which was largely provided by the poet’s friend, 
Charles Arrnitage Brown. Milnes also contributed largely to 
the reviews. His poetry is meditative and delicate ; some of 
his ballads were among the most popular of their day, and all 
his work was marked by refinement. But his chief distinctions 
were his keen sense of literary merit in others, and the judgment 
and magnanimity with which he fostered it. He was surrounded 
by the most brilliant men of his time, many of whom he had been 
the first to acclaim. His chief title to remembrance rests on the 
piirt he played, as a man of influence in society and in moulding 
public opinion on literary matters, in connexion with his large 
circle of talented friends. He secured a pension for Tennyson, 
helped to make Emerson known in Great Britain, and was one 
of the earliest champions of Swinburne. He helped David Gray 
and wrote a preface for The Luggie, He was, in the old sense of 
the word, a patron of letters, and one who never abused the 
privileges of his position. Milnes married in 1851 the Hon. 
.Annabel Crewe (d. 1874). He died at Vichy on the iith 
of August 1885, and was buried at Fry.ston. His son, the 
second Baron Houghton, was created Earl of Crewe (^.7^) in 
1895. 

See The Life, Letters and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes^ 
first Lord Houghton (1890), by Sir T. Wemyss Reid. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING, an urban district in the Houghton- 
le-Spring parliamentary division of Durham, England, 6 m. N.E. 
of the city of Durham. Pop. (1901) 7858. It is well situated 
at the head of a small valley branching from that of the Wear. 
St Michael’s church is a cruciform Early English and Decorated 
building, with a picture.sque embattled rectory adjoining. 
Bernard Gilpin, “ the Apo.stJe of the North,” was rector of this 
parish from 1556 to 1583, and the founder of the grammar school. 
The principal public buildings are a town Imll, market house 
and church institute. Houghton Hall is a fine mansion of the 
late 1 6th century. In the orchard stands a tomb, that of the 
puritan Sir Robert Hutton (d. j68o), of whom a curious tradition 
states that he desired burial beside his war-horse, the body of 
which was denied interment in consecrated ground. The main 
road from Durham to Sunderland liere passes through a remark- 
able cutting in the limestone 80 ft. deep. The district affc»rds 
frequent evidence of ice activity in the glacial period. The 
town is the centre of a large system of electric tramways. The 
population is mainly dependent on the neighbouring collieries, 
but lime.stone quarrying is carried on to some extent. 

HOUND, a dog, now used, except in poetry, only of dogs of 
the chase, and particularly of the breed used in hunting the fox, 
the “ hound ” par excellence. Other breeds have a defining 
word prefixed, e.g. boar-hound, stag-hound, to. (see Dot;). 
The O. Eng. hiind is the common Teutonic name for the animal, 


cf. Du. hand, Ger. Hundj &c., and is cognate with Sansk. ^an, 
Gr. Ktrnv, Lat. cants, J r. ^nd Gael. cu. 

HOUNSLOW, a town in the Brentford parliamentary division 
of Middlesex, England, 12^ m. W. by S. of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, on the District and London & South Western railways. 
Pop. (1901) 11,377. It has grown into an extensive residential 
suburb of London. Its situation at the junction of two great 
roads from the west of England made it an important coaching 
station, and some 500 coaches formerly passed through it daily. 
A priory of friars of the Holy Trinity was founded at Hounslow 
in 1296, and existed till the dis.solution of the monasteries. 
The priory chapel was used as a church till 1830, after which 
its place was taken by the existing church of the Holy Trinity 
(1835). Hounslow Heath, west of the town, had, according to 
the survey of 1546, an area of 4293 acres. It was the site of 
Roman and British camps, and in the wars of the 17th century 
was the scene of several important military rendezvous. It 
was a favourite resort of highwaymen, whose bodies were 
exposed on gibbets along the road. In 1784 the base-line of the 
first trigonometrical survey in England was laid down on the 
heath. In 1793 large cavalry barracks were erected upon it, 
and it is also the site of extensive powder mills. It began to be 
enclosed towards the end of the reign of George 111 . In Osterley 
Park, N.E. of Hounslow, Sir Thomas Gre.sham built a mansion 

^ 577 > this w^as rebuilt w'ith great magnificence by Francis 
and Robert (*hild c. 1770. Hounslow is divided between the 
parishes of Heston and Jsleworth. Pop. of urban di.strict of 
Hc.ston and Isle worth (1901) 30,863. 

HOUR, the twenty-fourth part of a ('ivil day, the twelfth 
part of a natural day or night, a space of time of .sixty minutes’ 
duration. The word is derived through the O. Fr. nre, ore, 
honre, mod. heure, from Lat. hora, Gr. season, time of day, 
hour (see Galendak). 

HOUR ANGLE, the angular distance of a heavenly body from 
the meridian, as measured around the celestial pole. It is 
equal to the angle at the pole Ijetween the hour cinde through 
the body and the meridian, but is usually expressed in time. 

HOUR-GLASS, a device for measuring intervals of time, also 
known as .sand-glass, and as log-glass when used in conjunction 
with the common log for a.scertaining the speed of a ship. It 
consists of two pear-shaped bulbs of gla.ss, united at their apii'es 
and having a minute pa.s.sage formed between them. A quantity 
of .sand (or occa.sionally of mercury) is enclo.sed in the bulbs, 
and the .size of the passfige is .so proportioned that this .sand will 
completely run through from one bulb to another in the time 
it is desired to measure- e.g. an hour or a minute. Instruments 
of thi.s kind, which have no great preten.sions to accuracy, were 
formerly common in churches. In I he English House of Commons, 
as a preliminary to a divi.sion, a two-ininute sand-glass is .still 
turned, and while the .sand is running the “ division bells ” are 
set in motion in every part of the building, to give members 
notice that a division is at hand. 

HOURl, the term for a beautiful virgin who awaits the 
devout Mahommedan in Paradise. The word is the French 
representative of the Pers. hurl, Arab, hawra , a black-eyed 
\ irgin, from hawira, to lx; black-eyed, like a gazelle. 

HOURS, CANONICAL, certain portions of the day set apart hy 
rule (canon) of the church for prayer and devotion. 'Ihe Jewish 
custom of praying three times a day, i.e. at the third, sixth and 
ninth hours, was per;ietiiatcd in the early Christian Chun'h 
(Acts ii. 15, iii. i, x. 9), and to these were added midnight (when 
Paul and Silas sang in prison), and the beginning of day and o< 
night. Ambrose, Augustine and Hilary commencled th(; example 
of the p.salmist who gave praise “ .seven times a day ” (Ps. cxix. 
164). The seventh (Compline, Completorium) was added by 
Benedict. These hours were adopted especially in the monasteries 
as a part of the canonical life, and spread thence to the crathedral 
and collegiate chapters. 

Since the 6th century the number and order of the hours have 
been fixed thus : matin.s, lauds, prime, tercc, sext, none, 
ve.spers, compline. 

Matins theoretically bcloniis to n idnl ht, but in Italy it is 
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«:aid about 7 or 8 a.m. and in France often on the preceding 
evening in accordance with the statement “ evening and morning 
were one day.” At matins is said the Veniie (Ps. xcv.) and a 
hymn, follpwed by a Nocturna or night-watch (on Sundays three) 
which consists of twelve psalms. After the nocturna comes a 
lesson divided into three parts, one biblical and two patristic, and 
finally the Te Deum, 

Lauds is proper to sunrise, but is mostly grouped with matins. 
It consists of four psalms, a canticle, psalms 148-150, a hymn, 
the Benedictus.(Luke i. 68-79) and prayers. 

Prime (6 a.m.), Perce (9 a.m.), Sexi (noon) and None (3 p.m.) 
arc called the Little Day Hours, are often said together, and 
arc alike in character, consisting of a hymn and some sections 
of Ps. cxix., followed by a prayer. On Sundays the Athanasian 
Creed is said at prime. 

Vespers or Evensong consists of five varying psalms, a hymn, 
the Magnificat (Luke i. 46-55) and prayers. It belongs theoretic- 
ally to sunset. 

Compline, technically 9 p.m., but usually combined with 
vespers, is a prayer for protection during the darkness. It con- 
sists of the general confession, four fixed psalms, a hymn, the 
Nunc dimiilis (Luke ii. 29-32), prayers and a Commemoration 
of the Virgin. 

I’hc tertn “ canonical hours ” Is also ustul 0 / the time during which 
Knglish in.T.rri:\gos may be solemnized without special licence, i.e. 
between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

HOUSE ((). Eng. a word common to Teutonic language.s, 
cf. Diit. /tu/s, Gcr. Hans \ in Gothic it is only found in gudhus, 
a temple ; it may he ultimately connected with the root of 
“ hide,” conceal), the dwelling-place of a human being (treated, 
from tlie architectural point of view, below), or, in a transferred 
sen.se, of an animal, particularly of one whose abode, like that 
of the beaver, is built by the animal itself, or, like that of the 
snail, resembles in some fancied way a human dwelling. Apart 
from the numerous compound uses of the word, denoting the 
purpose for which a building is employed, such as custom-house, 
lighthouse, bakcliouse, greenhouse and the like, there may be 
mentioned the particular applications to a chamber of a legislative 
body, the Houses of Parliament, House of Representatives, &c. ; 
to the upper and lower assemblies of convocation ; and to the 
colleges at a university ; the heads of these foundatioTis, known 
particularly as master, principal, president, provost, rector, &c., 
are collectively called heads of liouses. At English public 
schools a “ house” is the usual unit of the organization. In the 
“ houses ” the boys sleep, liave their “ studies ” and their meals, 
if the school is arranged on the “ boarding-house ” system, 
llie houses have their rcjiresentative teams in the school games, 
but have no place in the educational cla.ss-sy stern of the school. 
It may be noticed that in Scotland the words ” house ” and 
“ tenement ” are used in a way distinct from the Engli.sh use, 
“ tenement ” being applied to the large block containing 
“ houses,” portions, i.e., occupied by separate families. “ The 
House ” is the name colloquially given to such different institu- 
tions as the London Stock Exchange, the House of Commons or 
Lords and to a workhouse, 

In the transferred sense, “ house " is used of a family, genea- 
logically considered, and of the audience at a public meeting or 
entertainment, especially of a theatre. A ” house-physician ” 
and ** house-surgeon ” is a member of th.e resident medical staff 
of a hospital. In astrology the twelve divisions into which the 
heavens are divided, and through which the planets pass, are 
known as houses; the fir.st being called the “ house of life.” 
The word “ house,” “ housing,” used of the trappings of a horse, 
especially of a covering for the back and flanks, attached to the 
saddle, is of quite distinct origin. In medieval Latin it appears 
as hneia, houssia and housia (sec Ducange, Glossarium, s.v. 
hotisia), and comes into English from theO. Vv.huche, modern 
Jionsse. It has been supposed to have been adopted, at the time 
of the crusades, from the Arabic yushiah, a covering. 

.Architecturally considered, the term ** house ” is given to a 
building erected for habitation, in contradistinction to one built 
for secular or ecclesiastical purposes. The term extends, there- 


fore, to a dwelling of any size, from a single-room building to one 
containing as many rooms as a palace ; thus in London some 
of the largest dwellings are those inhabited by royalty, such as 
Marlborough House, or others by men of rank, such as Devon- 
shire House, Bridgewater House, Spencer House, &c . ; and even 
those which, formerly built as habitations, have subsequently 
been devoted to other purposes, such as Somerset House and 
Burlington House, retain the term. In Paris the larger houses 
thus named would be called hotel. 

So far as the histoty of domestic architecture is concerned, the 
earliest houses of which remains have been found are those of the 
village of Kahun in Egypt, which were built for the workmen 
employed in the building of the pyramid at Illahun, and deserted 
on its completion. They varied in size from the habitations of 
the chief inspectors to the single room of the ordinary labourer, 
and were built in unburnt brick with open courts in the larger 
examples, to give light and air to the rooms round. The models 
found in 1907 at Deir-Rifa opposite Assiiit in Upper Egypt, 
by Flinders Petrie, and assumed by him to be those of “ soul- 
houses,” suggest that the early type of building consisted of a 
hut, to which later a porch or lean-to, with two poles in front, 
has been added ; subsequently, columns replaced the poles, and 
a flat roof with parapet, suggesting the primitive forms of the 
Egyptian temple. 

The only remains of early houses found in Mesopotamia are 
those within the precincts of the 'Jem pie of Bel, at Nippur, 
occupied by the king ; but btyond the fact that the walls were 
built in unbiirnt brick and were sometimes of great thickness, 
nothing is known. 

The hou.ses in Crete would seem to have been small in area, 
but this was compensated for in height, as the small plaques 
found in the palace at Cno.ssus show houses in two or three 
storeys, with gable roofs and windows subdivides! by mullions and 
transomes, corresponding with those of the 15111 to 17th centuries 
in England. The stone staircase in the pdace rising through 
two storeys shows that even at this early period tlie houses in 
towns had floors superposed one above the other ; to a certain 
extent the .same extension existed in the later Greek houses found 
in Delos, in two of whicli there was clear evidence of wooden 
staircases leading within to tlie roof or to an upper storey. 
The largest series hitherto discovered is that at Priene in Asia 
Minor, where the remains of some thirty examples were found, 
varying in dimensions, but all based on the same plan ; this 
consisted of an entrance passage leading to an open court, on 
the north side of which, and therefore facing south, was an open 
portico, corresponding to the proslas in Vitruvius (vi. 7), and in 
the rear two large rooms, one of which might lie the oecus or 
sitting-room, and the other the thalamos or chief bedroom. 
Other rooms round the court were the triclinium, or dining 
room, and cubicula or bedchambers. The largest of these 
houses occupied an area measuring 75x30 ft. Those found in 
Delos, though fewer in number, are of much greater importance, 
the house in the street of the theatre having twelve rooms 
exclusive of the entrance passage and the great central court, 
surrounded on all four sides by a peristyle ; in this house the 
oecus measured 26 x i8 ft. In a second example the prostas 
consisted of a long gallery, the whole width of the site, which was 
lighted by windows at each end, the sills of which were raised 
8 ft. or 9 ft. from the floor. 

The remains of the houses found in the Peiraeus are of the 
same simpje plan as those at Prienc, and suggest that the Greek 
house was considered to be the private residence only for the 
members of the family, and without any provision for entertaining 
guests as in Rome and Poihpeii. From the de.scriptions given 
by Vitruvius (ii. 8) it may be gathered tliat in his time many 
of the houses in Rome were buUt in unburnt brick, the walls of 
which, if properly protected at the top with a course of burnt 
brick projecting over the face of the brickwork, and coated 
inside and outside with stucco, were considered to be more 
lasting than those built in soft stone. Vitruvius refers also to 
Greek houses thus built, and states that in the house of Mausolus, 
at Halicarnassus, the walls were of unburnt brick, and the 
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plastering with which they were covered was so polished that 
they sparkled like glass. In Rome, however, he points out, such 
walls ought to be forbidden, as they axe not fit to carry an 
upper storey, unless they are of great thickness, and as upper 
storeys i^ome necessary in a crowded city such walls would 
occupy too much space. The houses in Pompeii (^.*».) were 
built in rubble masonry with clay mortar, and their walls were 
protected at the top by burnt brick courses and their faces with 
stucco ; they were, however, of a second- or third-rate class 
compared with lht)se in Rome, the magnificence of which is 
attested in the descriptions given by various writers and sub- 
stantiated by the remains occasionally found in excavations. 
Vitruvius refers to upper storeys, which were necessary in 
consequence of the limited area in Rome, and representations 
in mosaic floors afid in bas-relief sculpture have been found on 
which two or three storeys are indicated. The plans of nainy 
Roman houses are shown on the Marble Plan, and they resemble 
those of Pompeii, but it is probable that the principal reception 
rooms were on an upper .storey, long since destroyed. The bouse 
of Livia on the Palatine Hill was in two storeys, and the decora- 
tion was of a much finer character than those of Pompeii ; this 
house and the House of the Vestals might be taken as representa- 
tive of the Roman house in Rome itself. In those built in colder 
climates, as in England and Germany, account has to be taken 
of the special provision required for warming the rooms by 
hypocausts, of whicli numerous examples have been found, 
with rich mosaic floors over them. 

Of the houses in succeeding centuries, those found in the 
<'ities of central Syria, described in the article ARcniTErTrRic, 
are wonderfully perfect, in ronso<pienre of their desertion at 
the time of the Mahommedan invasion in the 7th century. 
Very little is known of the houses in Europe during the dark 
ages, owing to the fact that they were generally built in w'ood, 
with thatched roofs. I'he only examples in stone w'hich ha\'i‘ 
i)een preserved are those in the island of Skellig Michael, Kerry, 
wdiich were constructed like the beehive tombs at Myccnai^ 
with stone courses overlapping inside until they closed in at the 
lop. These houses or cells w'cre redangular inside and round 
or oval outside, with a small low^ door at one end, and an ()])cning 
above to let the smoke out. 

The houses, even in large towns like London, were I)uilt mainl\' 
in wood, in some cases down to the 17th century ; in the country, 
the smaller houses were constructed with trunks of trees in 
pairs, one end of the trunk being sunk in the ground, the other 
bent over and secured by a ridge piece, thus forming a pointed 
arch, the opening of wliich was about it ft. The pairs were 
fixed 16 ft. apart, and the space included constituted a bay, any 
requisite increfisc^ in the size of the house being made by doubling 
or trebling the bays. The roofs were thatched w^ith straw on 
battens, and sometimes with a collar beam carrying a floor, 
which cfmsti luted an upper storey. The end walls were closed 
with wooden studs and wattle-and-dab filling. The pairs of 
trees were known as forks or cnu'ks, Vitruvius (ii. 1) suggests 
a similar kind of building in ancient times, except that the 
interlaced twigs were covered with clay, so as to carry off the 
rain. In Yorkshire there was another type of house, known as 
a coit, which was a dwelling-hou.se and Ixim (shippon) united ; 
the latter contained the cow-.stalls with loft above, and the 
former was in two storeys, with a ladder inside the room leading 
to the upper floor.’ 

Passing now to structures of a le.ss ephemeral character, the 
earliest houses of which there still remain substantial relics are 
those built in stone (see Manor House). The Jew’s House at 
Lincoln, 12th century, is one of the be.st-known examples, and 
still preserves its street front in stone, with rich entnince door- 
way and first-floor windows lighting the principal room, which 
seems invariably in those early houses to have been on the first 
floor, the ground floor being used for service and stores (see 
Plate I. fig. 5). To the 13th century belongs the old Rec- 
tory House at West Dean, Sussex, and to the 14th century the 

’ A complete description of these houses will be found in The 
Evolution of the English House, by S. O. Addy. 
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Parsonage House at Market Deeping, Lincolnshire. The principal 
examples of the domestic architecture of this early period in the 
country are castles, manor houses and farm buildings, as town 
houses occupied sites too valuable to be left untouched ; this, 
however, is not the c.ase in France, and particularly in the 
south, where .streets of early Iwuses are still to be found in good 
preservation, such as those at Cluny(fig. 1) and Cordcs (Tam), 
and others at Montferrand, (ahors, Figeac, -/Vngers, Provins, 
Sarlat (fig. 2), St Emilion, P^rigueux, Soissons and Beauvais, 
dating from the 12th to the 14th centuries. One of the most 
remarkable examples is the Musician’s House at Reims (.sec 
Plate I., fig. 4), with large windows on the first floor, between 
which are niches with life-size figures of musicians seated in 
them. Generally speaking, the ground storeys of these hoiis(!s, 
which in many cases were occupied by shops, have been trans- 
formed, but occasionally the old shop fronts remain, as in 
Dinan, Morlaix and other old towns in Brittany. Houses of 
the first Renaissance of great beauty exist in Orleans, such as 
the house of Agnes Siirel ; and the example in the Market Place 
illustrated in fig, 3 ; in Tours, Tristan’s house in brick with stone 
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quoins and dressings to windows ; in Rouen, Caen, Bayeux, 
7 buIou.se, Jlijon and, in fact, in almost every town througlioni 
Franix'. Of hou.ses of large dimensions, which in France art' 
termed hotels, there are also many other fine examples, the best 
known of which are the hotel de Jacques Cteur (see Plate 11 ., 
fig. 7), at Bourges, and the hotel de Cluny at Paris (see 
Plate I., fig. 6). In the 15th and ifilh centuries in France, 
owing to the value of the sites in towns, the houses rose to man}' 
storeys, the upper of which were built in half-timber, sometimes 
projecting on corbels and richly carved ; of these numerous 
examples exist at Rouen, Beauvais, Bayeux and other towns in 
Normandy and Brittany. Of such structures in English towns 
(see Plate II. fig. 9) there arc still preserved some examples in 
York, Southampton, Chester, Shrewsbury, Stratford-on-Avon 
and many smaller towns ; the greatest development in half- 
timber houses in England is tlmt which is found more parti- 
cularly throughout Kent, Sussex and Surrey, in houses of modest 
dimensions, generally consisting of ground and first floor onl}', 
with sometimes additional rooms in the roof ; in these the upper 
storey invariably projects in front of the lower, giving increased 
dimensions to the rooms in the former, but adopted in order 
to protect the walls of the ground storey from rain, which in 
the upper storey was effected by the projecting caves of tlie 
roof. In the north and west (jf England, where stone could 
be obtained at less cost than brick, and in the east of England, 
where brick, often imported from the Low ('buritries, was largely 
employed, the ordinary houses were built in those materials, 
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and in consequence of their excellent construction many houses 
of the i6th and 1 7 th centuries have remained in good preservation 
down to the present day ; they are found in the Cotswolds 
generally, and (among small towns) at Broadway in Worcester- 
shire and (of brick) throughout Essex and Suffolk. Among the 
larger half-timber houses built in the 15th and i6th centuries, 
mention may be made of Bramhall Hall, near Manchester; 
Speke Hall, near Liverpool (see Plate II L, fig. 10); The Oaks, 
West Bromwich ; and Moreton Old Hall, Cheshire, one of the 
most elaborate of the series (see Plate 1 1 1 ., fig. ii). 

On the borders of the Rhine, as at Bacharach and Rhense, 
and tliroughout Germany^ ludf-timber houses of the most 


Houses with external staircases, but without any architectural 
pretensions, are found throughout the Balkan provinces. 

The introduction of the purer Italian style into England in the 
17th century created a great change in domestic architecture. 
Instead of the projecting wings and otherwise picturesque 
contour of the earlier work the houses were made square or 
rectangular on plan, in two or three storeys, crowned with a 
modillion comice carrying a roof of red tiles ; the only embellish- 
ments of the main front were the projecting courses of stone 
on the quoins and architraves round the windows, and fiat 
pilasters carrying a hood or pediment flanking the entrance 
doorway. In the larger mansions more thought was bestowed 
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picturesque character arc foun 1 in every town, large and small, 
th()se of Hildesheirn (see Ifiate II., ■ g. 8) dating from the 15th 
and Tbth centuries, and in some cases rising to a great height 
with four or five storeys, not including those in the lofty roofs. 
Houses it) stone fn>m the 12th to the i6th century are found in 
Cologne, Metz, Trier, Hanover and Munster in Westphalia, 
where again there are whole streets remaining ; and in brick 
at Rostock, Stralsund, Liibeck, Greifswald and Dantzig, forming 
a very remarkable series of 15th and i6th century work. 

Of half- timber work in Italy there are no examples, but 
sometimes (as at Bologna) the rooms of the upper floors are 
carried on arcades, and sometimes on corbels, as the casa dei 
Carracci in the same town, Ihe principal feature of the Italian 
house is the courtyard in the rear, with arcades on one or more 
sides, the front in stone or brick, or both combined, being of the 
greatest simplicity (examples in San Gimignano and Pisa). At 
Viterbo are small houses in stone, two of which have external 
stone staircases of fine design, and the few windows on the 
ground floor suggest that the rooms there were used only for stores. 


Fee. 3. — Detail of house at Orleans. 

on the introduction of porticoes (scarcely necessary in tl)e 
English climate), with sometimes great flights of steps up to the 
principal floor, which was raised above a basement with cold 
and dark passages ; a great saloon in the centre of the block, 
lighted from above, took the place of the great entrance hall of 
the Tudor period, and the rooms frequently led one out of the 
other, without an independent entrance door. On the other hand, 
in the ordinary houses, the deficiency in external ornament 
was amply made up for by the comfort in the interior and the 
decoration of the staircase and other rooms. 'I'owards the close 
of the century the square mullioned and transomed windows, 
with opening casements, gave way to sash windows, introduced 
from Holland, and these with moulded and stout sash-bars gave 
a certain character to the outside of the houses, which are valued 
now* for their quiet unpretentious character and excellent con- 
struction. In the closes of many English cathedrals, on the 
outskirts of London, and in some of the older squares, as Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and Queen Square, are examples of this style of 
house. The substitution of thin sash-bars in the 19th century. 
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and their omission occasionally^ in favour of plate*^lass, deprived 
the house-front of one of its chief attractions ; but the old 
English casements and oriels or bow-windows have been again 
introduced, and a return has been made to the style which 
prevailed in the beginning of the 38th century, commonly known 
as that of Queen Anne. 

Perhaps in one respect the greatest change which has been 
made in the English house is tlie adoption of “ flats ; com- 
menced some time in the ’fifties in Ashley Gardens, Westminster, 
they have spread throughout London. In consequence of the 
great value of the sites on which they are sometimes built, to 
which must be added the cost of the houses pulled down to 
make way for them, the question of expense in material and 
rich decoration h^ not always been worth considering, so that 
frontages in stone, with the classic orders brought in with 
many varieties of design, have given the character of a palace 
to a structure in which none of the rooms exceeds the modest 
height of 10 ft. The increasing demand for these, however, 
shows that they meet, so far as their accommodation and comfort 
are concerned, the wants and tastes of the upper and middle 
classes. In some of the London streets, where shops occupy the 
ground floor, a far finer type of house has been erected than that 
which could have been afforded for the shopkeeper’s residence 
above, as in old times, so that Tx)ndon promises in time to 
become a city of palaces. The same change in the aspects of 
its streets has long been evident in Paris, but there is one feature 
in the latter city which has never yet found its way into London, 
much to the surprise of French visitors, viz. the porie-cochhre^ 
through which the occupants of the house can in wet weather 
drive and be landed in a covered hall or vestibule. This requires, 
of course, a small court at the back, so small that one wonders 
sometimes how it is possible for the carriage to turn round in it. 
'ITie porte-cochere also, from its dimensions, is a feature of more 
importance than the ordinary street doorway, even when a 
portico of some kind is added ,* on the other hand, the strict 
regulations in I*aris as regards the projection of cornices and 
other decorative accessories gives to the stranger the appearance 
of monotony in their design, which certainly cannot be said of 
the hou.ses in flats lately built in London. Within recent years 
an old English feature, known as the bow-window, has been 
introduced into Paris, the primary object of which does not 
seem yet to have been thoroughly understood by the French 
architect. An English bow-window, by its slight projection in 
front of the main wall, increases greatly the amount of light 
entering the room, and it is generally placed between solid piers 
of stone or brick. The French architects, however, project 
their piers on immense corbels, and then sink their windows 
with deep external reveals, so that no benefit accrues to the 
room, so far as the increased light is concerned. In Paris, since 
1 900, there has been a tendency to introduce a style of design in 
French houses which is known as “ Tart nouveau,” a style 
which commenced in furniture as a reaction against the revival 
of the Empire and Louis XIV. and XVI. periods, and was then 
extended to house fronts ; this style has unfortunately spread 
through the various towns in France and apparently to Germany, 
again as a reaction against the formal classic style of the latter 
lialf of the 19th century. It is probable that in Italy and Spain 
“ Tart nouveau ” may meet with the same success, and for the 
same reasons, so that in the latter country it will be a revival, 
with modifications, of the well-known Churrigueresque style, 
the most debased Rococo style which has ever existed. In 
England it has never met with any response. (R. P. S.) 

HOUSEHOLD, ROYAL. In all the medieval monarchies of 
western Europe the general system of government sprang fro n, 
and centred in, the royal household. The sovereign’s domestics 
were his officers of state, and the leading dignitaries of the 
palace were the principal administrators of the kingdom. The 
royal household itself had, in its turn, grown out of an earlier and 
more primitive institution. It took its rise in the comitaius 
descried by Tacitus, the chosen band of comites or companions 
who, when the Roman historian wrote, constituted the personal 
following, in peace as well as in war, of the Teutonic chieftain. In 
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England before the Conquest the comitatus luid developed or 
degenerated into the thegtihood,and among the most eminent and 
powerful of the king’s thegns were his dish thegn, his bowerthegn, 
and his horse thegn or staffer. In Normandy at the time of the 
Conquest a similar arrangement, imitated from the French 
court, had long been established, and the Norman dukes, like 
their overlords the kings of France, had their seneschal or 
steward, their chamberlain and their constable. After the 
Conquest the ducal household of Normandy was reproduced in 
the royal household of England ; and since, in obedience to 
the spirit of feudalism, the great offices of the first had been 
made hereditary, the great offices of the second were made 
hereditary also, and were thenceforth held by the grantees and 
their descendants as grand-serjeanties of the crown. The con- 
sequence was that they passed out of immediate relation to the 
practical conduct of affairs either in both state and court or in 
the one or the other of them. The steward and chamberlain of 
England were superseded in their political functions by the 
justiciar and treasurer of England, and in their domestic functions 
by the steward and chamberlain of the household. The marshal 
of England took the place of the constable of England in the 
royal palace, and was associated with him in the command of 
the royal armies. In due course, however, the marshalship as 
well as the constableship became l\ereditary, and, although the 
constable and marshal of England retained their military 
authority until a comparatively late period, the duties they had 
successively performed about the palace had l)ecn long before 
transferred to the master of the horse. In those circumstances 
the holders of the original great offices of state and the household 
ceased to attend the court except on occasions of extraordinary 
ceremony, and their representatives either by inheritance or by 
special appointment have ever since continued to appear at 
coronations and some other public solemnities, such as the 
opening of the parliament or trials by the Eouse of Lords.^ 

The materials available for a history of the English royal 
household are somewhat scanty and obscure. The earliest 
record relating to it is of the reign of Henry JL and is contained 
in the. Black Book of the Exchequer. It enumerates the various 
inmates of the king’s palace and the daily allowances made to 
them at the period at which it was compiled. Hence it affords 
valuable evidence of the antiquity and relative importance of the 
court offices to which it refers, notwithsUinding that it is silent 
as to the functions and formal subordination of the persons who 
filled them.* In addition to this record we have a scries of far 
later, but for the most part equally meagre, documents bearing 
more or less directly on the constitution of the royal household^ 
and extending, with long intervals, from the reign of Edward III, 
to the reign of William and Mary.*^ Among them, however, are 
what are known as the Black Book of the Household and the 
Statutes of Eltham, the first compiled in the reign of Edward IV. 
and the second in the reign of Henry VIIL, from which a good 
deal of detailed information may be gathered concerning the 
arrangements of the court in the 15th and 16th centuries. 'Ihe 
Statutes of Eltham were meant for the practical guidance merely 
of those who were responsible for the good order and the sufficient 
supply of the sovereign’s household at the time they were issued. 

* The great officers of state and tlic household whom we have 
particularly mentioned do iu>t of course exhaust tfie catalogue of 
them. Wc have named those only wliose repre.sentatives are still 
dignitaries of the court and functionaries of the j)alac<?. If the 
reader consults llallam {Middle A^es, i. 181 seq.), Freeman {Norman 
Conquest, i. 91 seq., and v. 426 seq.) and Stubbs {Const. Hist. i. 343, 
seq.), be will lx? able himself to liU in the details of the outline we 
have given above. 

The record in question is entitled Constitutio Domus Regis de 
Procurationihus, and is printed by Hearne {Liher Niger Scarcarii, 
i. 341 seq.). It is analysed by Stubbs {Const. Hist. v(il. i. note 2, 
p. 345). 

* A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Government of 
the Royal Household, made in Divers Reigns from King Edward 1 1 1, to 
King William and Queen Mary, printed for tlie Society of Antiquaries, 
(I..ondon, 1790). See also Pegge's Curialia, published partly btdore 
and partly after this volume ; and Carlisle's Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber, published in 1829. Peyee and Carlisle, however, deal with 
small and insignificant portions of the royal establisliment. 
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But the Black Book of the Household, besides being a sort of 
treatise on princely magnificence generally, professes to be based 
on the regulations established for the governance of the court by 
Edward III., who, it affirms, was “ the first setter of certeynties 
among his domesticall meyne, upon a grounded rule ** and 
whose palace it describes as “ the house of very policie and 
flowre of England ” ; and it may therefore possibly, and even 
probably, take us back to a period much more remote than that 
at which it was actually put together. ‘ Various orders, returns 
and accounts of the reigns of Elizabeth, James 1 ., Charles I., 
Charles II., and William and Mary throw considerable light on 
the organization of particular sections of the royal household in 
times nearer to our own.*^ Moreover, there were several parlia- 
mentary inquiries into the expenses of the royal household in 
connexion with the settlement or reform of the civil list during 
the reigns of George III., George IV. and William IV.“ But they 
add little or nothing to our knowledge of the subject in what 
was then its historical as distinguished from its contemporary 
aspects. So much, indeed, is this the case that, on the accession 
of Queen Victoria, Chamberlayne’s Present State of England, 
which contains a catalogue of the officials at the court of Queen 
Anne, was described by Lord Melbourne the prime minister as the 
“ only authority ” which the advisers of the crown could find for 
their assistance in determining the appropriate constitution and 
dimensions of the domestic establishment of a queen regnant.^ 

In its main outlines the existing organization of the royal 
household is essentially the same as it was under the Tudors or 
the Plantagenets. It is now, as it was then, divided into three 
principal departments, at the head of which are severally the 
lord steward, the lord chamberlain and the master of the horse, 
and the respective provinces of which may be generally described 
as ** below stairs,’* “ alx)ve stairs ” and “ out of doors.” The 
duties of these officials, and the various officers under their 
charge are dealt with in the articles under those headings. When 
the reigning sovereign is a queen, the royal household is in some 
other respects rather differently arranged from that of a king and 
a queen consort. When there is a king and a queen consort there 
is a separate; establishment “ above stairs ” and out of doors ” 
for the queen consort. She has a lord chamlxjrlain’s department 
of her own, and all the ladies of the court from the mistress of the 
robes to the maids of honour are in her service. At the com- 
mencement of the reign of Queen Victoria the two establishments 
were combined, and on the whole considerably reduced. On the 
accession of Edward VII. the civil list was again reconstituted ; 
and while the household of the king and his consort became larger 
than during the previous reign, there was a tendency towards 
increased efficiency by abolishing certain offices which were 
cither redundant or unnecessary. 

The royal households of such of the continental monarchies 
of Europe as have had a continuous history from medieval times 
resemble in general outlines that described above. There are, 

* Liber niger domus Regis Edward IV. and Ordinances for the 
Household made at EUham in the seventeenth year of King Henry 
VI I L, A. I). /J26, arc tlie titles of the.so two documents. Tlic earlier 
documents printed in the same collection are Household of King 
Edward III. in Peace and War from the eighteenth to the twenty-first 
year of his reign ; Ordinances of the Household of King Henry IV. 
in the thirty-third year of his reign, a.d. i 4JS> and Articles ordained 
by King Henry VII. for the Regulation of his Household, a.d. i4<p4- 

* The Book of the Household of Queen Elizabeth as it was ordained 
in the forty-third year of tier Reign delivered to our Sovereign Lord 
King James, S‘C., is .simply a list of olftcers* names and allowances. 
It seems to have Ixjcn drawn up under the curious circumstances 
referred to in Archaeologia (xii. 80-85). For the rest of these 
documents sec Ordinances and Regulations, &>c., pp. 299, 340, 347, 
332, 3f>® and 380. 

* Burke's celebrated Act ** for enabling His Majesty to discharge 
the debt contracted upcm tlie civil list, and for preventing the same 
from being in arrear for the future, &c.,” 22 Geo. III. c. 8a, was 
passed in 1782. But it wa.s foreshadowed in hi.s great s|)eech on 

** Economical Reform ** delivered two years before. Since the 
beginning of the 19th century select committees of the House of 
Commons have reported on the civil list and royal household in 
1803, 1804, 1815, 1831 and 1901. 

* Torrens's Memoirs of William, second Viscount Melbourne, 
ii. 303. 


common to many, certain great offices, which have become, 
in course of time, merely titular and sometimes hereditary. 
In most cases, as the name of the office would suggest, they were 
held by those who discharged personal functions alx)ut the 
.sovereign. Gradually, in ways or for reasons which might vary 
in each individual case, the office alone survived, the duties either 
ceasing to be necessary, or being transferred to officers of less 
exalted station and permanently attached to the sovereign’s 
household. For example, in Prussia, there are certain great 
titular officers, such as the Oberstmarschall (great chamberlain) ; 
the Oberstjagermeister (grand master of the hunt) ; the Oberst- 
chenk (grand cup-bearer) and the Obcrsttruchsess (grand 
carver), while, at the same time, there are also departments which 
correspond, to a great extent — both as to offices and their 
duties — to those of the household of the English sovereigns. 
This is a feature which must necessarily be reproduced in any 
monarchical country, whatever the date of its foundation, 
to a more or less limited extent, and varying in its constitution 
with the needs or customs of the particular countries. 

Sec also Lord Steward ; Lord Chamberlain ; Master of the 
Horse ; Privy Purse ; and Civil List. 

HOUSEL, the English name, until the time of the Reformation, 
for the Eucharist. The word in O. Eng. was husel. Its proper 
meaning is “ sacrifice,” and thus the word hunsl appears in 
Ulfilos* Gothic version of Matt. ix. 13, “I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.” The ultimate origin is doubtful. The New 
English Dictimary connects it with a Teutonic stem meaning 
“ holy ” ; from which is derived the Lithuanian svwentas, and 
Lettish sweis. Skeat refers it to a root meaning “ to kill,” 
which may connect it with Gr, KatVcti*. 

HOU8BLEBK, Sempervivum, a genus of ornamental evergreen 
plants belonging to the natural order Crassulaceae. About 
30 species are known in gardens, some of which are hardy 
perennial herbs, and grow well in dry or rocky situations ; the 
others are evergreen shrubs or undorshrubs, fit only for cultivation 
in the grecniiouse or conservatory. The genus Sempennvum 
is distinguished from the nearly allied Sedum by having more 
than five (about 12) petals, and by the glands at the base of the 
ovary being laciniated if present. The common houseleek, 
S. tectoTuvi (Ger. Hauswurzel, Fr. joubarbe), is often met with in 
Britain on roofs of outhouses and wall-tops, but is not a native. 
Originally it was indigenous in the Alps, but it is now widely 
dispersed in Europe, and has been introduced into America. 
The leaves are thick, fleshy and succulent, and arc arranged 
in the form of a rosette lying close to the soil. The plant pro- 
pagates itself by offsets on all sides, so that it forms after a time 
a dense cushion or aggregation of rosettes, 'fhe flowering stem, 
which is of rather rare occurrence, is about i ft. high, reddish, 
cylindrical and succulent, and ends in a level-topped cyme, re- 
flexed at the circumference, of reddish flowers, which bloom 
from June to September. The houseleek has been known 
variously as the houselick, homewort or great houseleek. Sedum 
acre (stone-crop) is styled the little houseleek. In Germany it is 
sometimes called Donnerkraut, from being supposed to protect 
the house on which it grows from thunder. The leaves are said to 
contain malic acid in considerable quantity, and have been eaten 
as salad, like Porttdaca, S. glutinosum and S. balsamiferum, 
natives respectively of Madeira and the Canary Islands, contain 
a very viscous substance in large quantity, and are used for the 
preparation of bird-lime ; fishermen in Madeira, after dipping 
their nets in an alkaline solution, rub them with this substance, 
rendering them as tough as leather. S. nmitanum, indigenous 
in Central Europe, according to Gmelin, causes violent putting ; 
S, arboreum, to fikya actfwor of Dioscorides, is employed in 
Cyprus, the East, and northern Africa as an external remedy for 
malignant ulcers, inflammations and burns, and internally for 
mucous discharges. 

HOUSING. The housing of the poorer classes has become 
a pressing problem in all populous Western countries, and has 
engaged, in a varying but constantly increasing measure, the 
attention of legislative and administrative bodies and of phil- 
anthropic individuals and societies. The general interest was 
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«gnaiized by an International Congress held in London in 1907. 
The recognition of the problem is due in the first instance to the 
science of public health, the rise of which dates from the second 
quarter of the 19th century ; and in the second instance to the 
growth of urban populations consequent on the development 
of manufacturing industries and of trading and transporting 
agencies, both of which tend to mass increswing numbers of people 
in convenient centres. To have a clear view of the subject it 
is necessary to distinguish these factors and their respective 
influence upon the problem . Urban congestion is quite secondary , 
and only important because and so far as it has a prejudicial 
effect upon health and strength. Further, the requirements on 
the scientific side, made on behalf of public health, are of very 
much wider application and more expansive than those which 
arise from the mere growth of urban population. That is obvious 
at once from the fact that they extend to rural housing, which 
has indeed become a prominent feature of the question in 
recent years. To ascribe the housing problem to the “ factory 
system,” as some writers have done, is to put forward an in- 
adequate and misleading view of it. Tt is, in fact, particularly 
acute in some places totally devoid of factories and least acute 
in some purely factory towns. If the factory system were 
abolished with all its effects the housing question would remain. 
But there is a more important distinction than extent of applica- 
tion. The requirements of public health are indeterminate and 
interminable ; knowledge increases, or rather changes, and the 
standard constantly rises. It is the changing standard which 
gives most trouble ; housing at one period thought good enough 
is presently condemned. Fifty years ago no hou.se existed 
which would satisfy modern sanitary standards, and tlie mansions 
of the great were in some respects inferior to the worst quarters 
to-day. And to this process there is no end. It is quite con- 
ceivable that urban congestion might cease to be a difficulty at 
all. That actually happens in particular towns where the 
population is stationary or diminishing. One whole nation 
(France) has already reached that point, and others are moving 
towards it at varying rates. But even where the supply of 
houses exceeds the demand and many stand etnpty, the housing 
problem remains ; condemnation of existing accommodation 
continues and the effort to provide superior houses goes on. In 
other words, there are two main aspects of the housing question, 
quality and quantity ; they touch at various points and interact, 
but they are essentially distinct. The problem of quantity may 
be “ solved,” that of quality has no finality. 

The importance attached to housing is much enhanced by 
the general tendency to lay stress on the material conditions 
of life, which characterizes the present age. Among material 
conditions environment takes a leading place, largely under the 
influence of the theory of evolution in a popular and probably 
erroneous form ; and among the factors of environment the 
home assumes a m'Ihe and more prominent position. There is 
reason in this, for whatever other provision be made for work 
or recreation the home is after all the place where people .spend 
mo.st of their time. Life begins there and generally ends there. 
At the beginning of life the whole time is spent there and home 
conditions are of paramount importance to the young, whose 
physical welfare has become the object of increasing care. But 
the usual tendency to mn to extremes has asserted itself. It 
may be admitted that it is extremely difficult to raise the 
character and condition of those who live in thoroughly bad 
home surroundings, and that an indispensable or preliminary 
step is to improve the dwelling. But if in pursuit of this object 
other considerations are lo.st sight of, the result is failure. Bad 
housing is intimately connected with poverty ; it is, indeed, 
largely a question of poverty now that the difference between 
good and bad housing is understood and the effects of the latter 
are recognized. ITic poorest people live under the worst housing 
conditions because they are the cheapest ; the economic factor 
governs the situation. Poverty again is associated with bad 
habits, with dirt, waste, idleness and vice, both as cause and 
as effect. These factors cannot be separated in real life ; they 
act and react upon each other in such a way that it is impossible 
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to disentangle their respective shares in producing physical 
and moral evils. To lay all responsibility upon the structural 
environment is an error constantly exposed by experience. 

Defective quality embraces some or all of the following 
conditions — darkness, bad air, damp, dirt and dilapidation. 
Particular insanitary conditions independent of the structure 
are often associated, namely defects of water-supply, drainage, 
excrement and house refuse removal, back-yards and surround- 
ing ground ; they contribute to dirt, damp and bad air. De- 
fective quantity produces high rents and overcrowding, both of 
which have a prejudicial effect upon health ; the one by diminish- 
ing expenditure on other necessaries, the other by fouling the 
atmosphere and promoting the spread of infectious illness. 
The physical effects of these conditions have been demon- 
strated by comparative statistics of mortality general and 
special ; among the latter particular stress is laid on tlic mortality 
of infants, that from consumption and from “ zymotic ” diseases. 
The statistical evidence has been especially directed to the 
effects of overcrowding, which can be stated with greater pre- 
cision than other insanitary conditions. It generally takes the 
form of comparing the death-rates of different areas having widely 
contrasted densities of population or proportions of persons 
to a given space. It is not necessary to quote any of these 
figures, which have been produced in great abundance. They 
broadly establish a connexion between density and mortality ; 
but the inference that the connexion can be reduced to a precise 
numerical statement and that the difference of mortality shown 
is all due to overcrowding or other housing conditions is highly 
fallacious. Many other factors ought to lx* taken into account, 
such as the age-distribution of the population, the birth-rate, 
the occupations, means, character and habits of the people, 
the geographical situation, the number of public institutions, 
hospitals, workhouses, asylums ami so forth. The fallacious 
use of vital stat istics for the purpose of proving some particular 
point has become so common that it is necessary to e*nter a 
warning against them ; the subject of housing is a popular 
field for the exercise of that art, though there is no need of it. 

The actual state of housing in different countries and localities, 
the efforts made to deal with it by various agencies, the sub- 
sidiary points which arise in connexion with it and the results 
attained — all these heads embrace such a vast mass of facts 
that any attempt to treat them fully in detail would run to 
inordinate length. It must suffice to review the more salient 
points ; and the most convenient way of doing so is to deal 
first with Great Britain, which has led the way historically 
in extent of need, in its recognition and in efforts to meet it, 
adding some notes upon other countries, in which the ciuestion 
is of more recent date and for which less information is available. 

The United Kin(]dom 

Tlie importance of housing and the need of improvement 
had by 1909 received public recognition in England for nearly 
70 years, a period coinciding almost exactly with the systematic 
study of sanitation or public health. The active movement 
definitely began about 1841 with voluntary effort in which 
Lord Shaftesbury was the most prominent and active figure. 
Tlie motive was philanthropic and the object was to improve 
the condition of the working classes. It took the form of 
societies; one was the ^‘Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Indii.strial Classes,” incorporated in 1845 
but founded in 1841 ; another was the “ Society for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Labouring Classes,” originally the 
“Labourers’ h'riend Society,” of which the Prince Comsort 
became president. That fact and the statement of the Society 
concerning improved housing that “ the moral were almost 
equal to the physi(.iil benefits,” sufficiently prove that public 
interest in the subject and a grasp of its significance already 
existed at that date. Legislation followed not long after and 
has continued at intervals ever since. 

LegiMinn. — Twenty-eight Housing and Health Acts, pa8.scd 
between 1.S51 and 1003, arc enumerated hy Mr Dewsnup, whose 
monograph On The Housing Problem in Kngland is the fullest account 
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of the subject published. The first was Uie Shaftesbury Act of 1851 
for the establishment of lodging-houses for the working classes ; 
tbc last was the Ht)using of the Working Classes Act of 1903. The 
Shaftesbury Act had in view the provision by local authorities of 
gocKl lo<lging-liou.ses for the better class of artisans, and particularly 
of single persons, male and female, though families were also con- 
templated. It was accompanied in the same year by another act, 
not included in the list of twenty-eight, for the regulation and control 
of common lodging-honstis, from which Mr Dewsnup reasonably 
irifc:rs that the object of T^rd Shaftesbui^, who in.spired both acts, 
was the separation of th(; casual and disorderly class frequenting 
common lodging-houses from the more regularly employed and 
respectable workers who were sometimes driven to use them for 
lack of other accommodation. At any rate this early legislation 
embodied the principle of differential treatment and showed a grasp 
of the ])roblem not always visible in later procedure. The most 
important of the subsequent acts were those of 1855 and 1866, both 
intended to encourage private enterprise in the provision of working- 
class dwellings ; the Torrens Act of 1868 (Artisans* and T-abourers* { 
Dwellings Act) for the improvement or demolition of existing 
buildings ; the Cross Act of 1875 (Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Improvement Act), for extending that proccs.s to larger areas ; the 
Public Health Act of 1875 ; the Housing of the Working Classes Act 
of 18H5 following the report of the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Working ('Jas.ses, of which King Edward, then prince of 
Wales, was a member) ; the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 
i8c)o ; the Public Health (London) Act of i8gi. The acts of 1875 
(Public Health), of iSgo and of i8qi are still in force. The story of 
this half-ccntury of legislation (which al.so includes a numl:>er of 
Scotch and Irish acts, local private acts and others bearing 011 the 
(picstion) is one of tentative efforts fir.st in one direction then in 
another, of laws passed, amended, extended, consolidated, super- 
seded. Many of the enactments, originally of limited application, 
were subsecpHintly extended, and the i)rincipal laws now in force 
a]iply to the whole of the United Kingdom. Two main objects can 
In* distinguished — (1) the treatment of exi.sting dwellings by de- 
molition or improvement ; (2) the con.struction of Tiew ones. The 
.second head is further subdivided into (a) municipal action, (6) 
private action. These objects have been alternately promo1e<l by 
legislative measures conceived and carried out on no sy.stematic 
plan, but gradually and continuou.sly developed into an effective 
iKKly of law, particularly with regard to the means of dealing with 
existing insanitary dwellings, 'f'ln^ advancing ie(]uiremcnts of 
public health are clearly traceable in tiio .scries of enactments directed 
to tliat end. Tl»c Nuisances Removal Act of 1855 took cognizance 
of premises in .such a state as to be “ a nui.sancc or injurious to 
hts'ilih,’* and made provision for obtaining an order to ])rohibit the 
use of .such premises for human habitation. In the same act over- 
crowding obtiiined statutory recognition as a condition dangerous or 
prejudicial to health, and provision was made for comjicUing its 
alwitement. The campaign against bad housing conditions thus 
inaugurated by the legislature was extended by sub-sequent acts in 
i860, 1H66 and 1868, culminating in the Cross Act of 1875 for the 
demolition (and rccon.stmction) of large in.sanitary areas and the 
extremely important Public Health Act of the same year. The 
constructive policy, begun still earlier in 1851 by Ixird Shaftesbury’s 
Act, was concurrently nursued, and for some years more actively 
than the devStructive ; but after 1866 the latter became more pro- 
minent, and though the otlier was not lo.st .sight of it fell into the 
liackgrouiid until revived by the Royal Commission of 1885 and tlie 
housing legislation which followed, particularly the Housing of the 
Working Clas.st^s Act of i8yo, amending and consolidating previous 
acts. 

The laws in operation at the beginning of 1909 were the 
Public Health Acts of 1875 and 1891 (London), as amended by 
subsequent minor measures, and the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act of 1890, amended in 1894, 1900 and 1903. The 
Public Health Acts place upon the local sanitary authority 
the obligation of securing, under by-laws, the proper construction, 
draining and cleaning of streets, removal of house refuse and 
building of houses^ including structural details for the prevention 
of damp and decay, the provision of sanitary conveniences and 
of adequate water-sywpply ; also of inquiring into and removing 
nuisances, which include any premises in such a condition as 
to be a nuisance or injurious to health and any house so over- 
crowded as to be dangerous or injurious to health. For the 
purpose of cariydng out these duties the local authority has the 
power of inspection, of declaring a building unfit for human 
habitation and of closing it by order. The Housing Act.s give 
more extended power to the local authority to demolish in- 
sanitary dwellings and clear whole areas or slums,” and also 
to construct dwellings for the w^orking classes with or without 
such clearance ; they also retain the older provi.sions for encourag- 
ing private enterprise in the erection of superior dwellings for 


the working classes. The procedure for dealing with insanitary 
property under these Acts is too intricate to be stated in detail ; 
but, briefly, there are two ways of proceeding. In the first 
the local authority, on receiving formal complaint of an unhealthy 
area, cause an inspiection to be made by their medical ofl&cer, 
and if the report in their opinion justifies action, they may 
prepare an “ improvement scheme,” which is submitted to the 
Lo^ Government Board. The Board holds an inquiry, and, if 
satisfied, issues a provisional order, which has to be confirmed 
by a special act of parliament, under which the local authority 
can proceed to demolish the houses concerned after paying 
compensation to the owners. This procedure, which is authorized 
by part i. of the act of 1890, is obviously both cumbrous and 
costly. The second way, provided for by |:art ii. of the act, 
is much simpler and less ambitious ; it only applies to single 
houses or groups of houses. The medic.al officer in the course 
of his duty reports to the local authority any houses which are 
in his opinion unfit for human habitation ; the local authority 
can then make an order to serve notices on the owners to repair 
the houses at their own expense. Failing compliance on the 
part of the owners, an order for closing the houses can be obtained; 
and if nothing is done at the end of three months an order for 
demolition can be made. Buildings injurious by reason of their 
obstructive character (e.g. houses built back to back .so as to 
be without through ventilation and commonly called ” back-to- 
back ” houses) can be dealt with in a similar manner. Small 
areas containing groups of objectionable houses of either kind 
may be made the subject of an improvement scheme, as above. 
Where areas are dealt with under improvement schemes there 
is a certain obligation to rc-hou.se the persons displaced. Building 
schemes are provided for under part iii. of the act. Land may 
be compulsorily purchased for the purpose and the money 
required may be raised by loans under certain conditions. The 
provisions thus summarized were considerably modified by the 

Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act,” passed at the end of 1909. 
It rendered obligatory the adoption (previously permissive) 
of the housing provisions (part iii.) of the act of 1890 by local 
authorities, simplified the procedure for the compulsory purchase 
of land required for the purpose and extended the facilities for 
obtaining loans. It further gave power to the Local Government 
Board to compel local authorities to put in force the act of 1890 
in regard both to existing insanitary housing and the provision 
of new housing. Power was also given to county councils to 
act in default of rural district councils in regard to new housing. 
The procedure for dealing with insanitary houses by closing 
and demolition under part ii. (see above) was rendered more 
j stringent. The general intention of the new act was partly 
! to facilitate the administration of the previous one by local 
authorities and partly to provide means of compelling supine 
authorities to take action. Its town-planning provisions are 
noted below. 

Effects of Legislation . — Tlie efficacy of laws depends very largely 
on their administration ; and when they are permissive and 
dependent on the energy and discretion of local bodies their 
administration varies greatly in different localities. That has 
been the case with the British housing and health laws, and is 
one cause of dissatisfaction with them. But in the aggregate 
they have effected very great improvement. Public action has 
chiefly taken effect in sanitary reform, which includes the 
removal of the worst housing, through demolition or alteration, 
and general sanitary improvements of various kinds. In some 
large towns the worst parts have been transformed, masses of 
old, narrow, crowded, dilapidated and filthy streets and courts 
have been swept away at one blow or by degrees ; other parts 
have been reconstructed or improved. The extent to which 
this has been accomplished is not generally recognized. It 
is not easily demonstrated, and to realize it local knowledge, 
observation and memory are needed. The details of the story 
are hidden away in local annals and official reports ; and writers 
on the subject are usually more concerned with what has not 
than with what has been done. Both the Public Health and the 
Housing Acts have had a share in the improvement effected. 
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The operation of the former is slow and gradual, but it is continu- 
ous and far more general than that of the latter. It embraces 
many details which are not usually taken into account in discuss- 
ing housing, but which have as much bearing on the healthiness 
of the home as the structure itself. The Public Health Acts 
have further had a certain preventive influence in laying down 
a standard for the erection of new houses by the ordinary 
commercial agencies. Such houses are not ideal, because the 
commercial builder studies economy and the question of rent ; 
but the standard has risen, and building plans involving in- 
sufficient light and air, such as once were general, have now 
for several years been forbidden almost everywhere. Super- 
vision of commercial building is, in fact, vastly more impK^rtant 
than the erection of dwellings by public or philanthropic agencies, 
because it affects a vastly larger proportion of the populatk)n. 
The influence of the Public Health Acts in improving the condi- 
tions of home life cannot be estimated or summarized, but it 
is reflected in the general death-rate, which fell steadily in the 
United Kingdom from 21*1 per 1000 in 1878 to 15-4 per 1000 
in 1907. 

Insanitary Areas . — The operation of the Housing Acts is 
more susceptible of being stated in figures, though no fully com- 
prehensive information is available, i'he original Shaftesbury Act 
of 1851 for erecting municij)al ludging-hou.ses appears to have been 
practically inoperative and little or nothing was done for a good 
many years. In i86.|, liowever, Liverjiool obtained a private act 
and entered on the policy of improvement by the demolition of 
insanitary dwellings on a considerable .scale, following it up in t86o 
by re-hou.sing. In i8f)b Gkusgow, also under a j^rivale act, crealed 
an Improvement Trust, administered l»y the city council, and trm- 
barked on a large scheme of imiiros'cment. I'hesc seem to have 
been the carli(?st examiiles. The 'rorrtsis Act of 1 868, which embofliod 
the improvement policy, did not produce much cflect. According 
to a parliamentary return, during tlu; years 1883-1888, proceedings 
were only taken under this act in r(*spcct of al^out 2000 houses in 
London and four provincial towns. More advantage was taken of 
the Crass Act of 1875, which was intended to promote large im- 
provement schemes, ileriveen 1875 and 1885 23 .schemes involving 
a total area of 51 acres and a population of alxiut 30,000 were 
undertaken in London ; and ti schemes in jjrovincial towns. By 
far the most important of these, and the largest single .scheme ever 
undertaken, was one carried out in Birmingham. It affected an 
area of 93 acres and involved a net cost of ^550,000. Altogether 
l)etwccn fi^^d £5,000^000 were raised for improvement 

.schemes under those acts. After the Housing Act of 1890 the 
clearance policy was continued in London and extended in the 
])rovinccs. During the period 1891-1905 loans to the amount of 
about ;^2,3oo,ooo 'were raised for improvement sch(!mcs by 28 
provincial towns in ETigland and Wales. The largest of these were 
l.eeds (;^923,ooo), Mancliestcr (;^285,ooo), Liverpool (;^i 78,000), 
Sheffield (;^13 T,ooo), Brighton (;^t 12,000). The Leeds scheme 
affected an area of 75 acres, which was cleared at a cost of ;^5oo,ooo. 
In London the area cleared was raised to a total of 104 acres ; the 
gro.ss cost, down to March 31, 1908, was j^3,4 17,337, the net cost 
^2, 434, 096, and the number of persons displaced 48,525. (ilasgow 
has under its Improvement Trust cleared an area of 88 acres with 
a population of 51,000. At the same time the policy of dealing 
with houses unfit for habitation .singly or in .small groups by com- 
pelling owners to improve them has been pursued by a certain 
number of local authorities. In the six years t 899-I9 <m action 
was taken each year on the average in respect of alx)ut 5o<x> hou.ses 
by some 400 local authorities large and small out.side Tx>ndon. 
Representations were made again.st 33,746 hou.strs, 17,210 were 
rendered fit for habitation, closing orders were obtained against 
4220 and demolition orders against 748. Those figures do not in- 
clude casc.s in which action was taken under local acts and I'ublic 
Health Acts. In Manchc.ster, between 1885 and 1905, nearly 10,000 
“ back-to-back ” hou.ses were closed an<l about half of them re- 
opened after reconstruction. Hull, an old seaport town with a 
gre^t deal of extremely bad housing, has made very effective use of 
file method of gradual improvement and has transformed its worst 
areas without appearing in any list of improvement schemes. In 
recent years this procedure has been systematically taken up in 
Binningham and other places, and has been strongly advocated by 
Mr J. S. Nettlefold {Practical Housing) in preference to large im- 
provement schemes on account of the excessive expense involved 
by the latter in buying up insanitary areas. In the six years 1902- 
1907 Birmingham dealt with 41 ii hou.ses repre.sented as unfit for 
habitation ; 1780 were thoroughly repaired, 1005 were demoli.shcd ; 
the rest were under notice or in course of repair at the end of the 
period. Among other towns which have adopted this policy are 
Liverpool, Cardiff, York, Warrington and two T-ondon boroughs. 

Building . — On the constructive side the operation of the Housing 
Acts has been less extensive and much less general. In London 


alone has the erection of working-class dwellings by municipal 
action and organized private enterpri.se assumed large proportion.s. 
Philanthropic .societies were first in Uic field and date from a period 
anterior to legislation, which, however, stimulated their activity for 
many years by affording facilities. Fourteen organizations were in 
operation in I.x>ndon prior to 1 8go and some of them on a large sc'-ale ; 
Olliers have since been formed. The earliest was the Metropolitan 
A.ssociation for Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, 
whose operations date from 1847; it has built 1441 tenements 
containing 5105 rooms. The largest of these enterprises are the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company (1864), which has built 
5421 tenements containing I9i945 rooms ; the I'ealKidy Fund 
(1864) with 541*9 tenements containing 12,328 roum.s ; the Artisans', 
Laboiircr.s' and General Dwellings Company (i8(>7), with 
tenements containing 3495 rooms, and 6195 cottage dwellings ; 
the East- End Dwellings Company (1885) with 2096 tenements 
containing 4276 rooms; the Guinne.ss Trust (1889) with 2574 
tenements containing 5338 rooms. The Artisans’ Dwellings Coin- 
jiany alone ha.s housed upwards of 50,000 persons. In addition to 
these tliere are the Rowton Houses (1892), which are hotels for 
working men, six in number, accominodating 5162 persons. So 
far as can be estimated, private enteqirise has housed some 150,000 
persons in improved dwellings in London on a commercial basis. 
The early activity of the building coinptinies was largely due to the 
policy of the Mctropolitin Board of Works, which adopted extensive 
imj^rovement schemes and sold the cleared sites to the companies, 
who Ciurietl out the re hou.sing obligations imposed by tlie law. 
Since the London County C^ouiicil, which re])laced the lijard of 
Works in 1889, atlopted the j)olicy of undertaking its own re-housing, 
tlieir activity has greatly diminished. The buildings erected by them 
are nearly all in the form of blocks of tenements ; the Artisans’ 
Dwellings ('ompaiiy, which l)a.s built small houses and shops in 
outlying ]>arts of J.ondon, is an e.xccjition. '1 he tenement blocks are 
.scattered about London in many (|uarters. For instince the Pca- 
liOfly Fund luis 18 .sets of dwellings in different situations, the 
Metropolitan .A.ssociation lias 14 ; the Artisans' Dw’ellings Company 
has TO ; the Guitiuess Trust lias 8. In 1909 an important addition 
to the list of philanthropic cntcrjiriscs in London was put in hand 
under the will of Mr W. K. Sutton, who left nearly ;^2,ooo,ooo for 
the purjxTSC of providing imjiroved working-class dwellings. The 
erection of leneiiient blocks containing accommodation for 300 
families was begun on a site in the City Road. In only a few pro- 
vincial towns lias private cnteqirisc contributed to improved housing 
in a .similar manner and that not ujion a large scale ; among them are 
Newcastle, l^eds, Hull, Salford aiul Dublin. 

Municipal Building has been more generally adopted. The 
following details are taken from Mr W. 'I’hoinpson's Housing up to 
Date, which gives comprehensive information down to the end of 
190O. The number of lociil aulliorilies which had then availed 
themselves of part iii. of the Housing Act of 1890, which provides 
for the enjction of working- cla.ss <lwellings, was .142. They were 
the London ('ounty Council, J2 Metropolitan Boroughs, (hj County 
Boroughs and Town (kiuncils, 49 Urliuii DisUict Councils and 12 
Rural District Councils. The liweJlings erected are classified as 
lodging-houses, block dwellings, tenement houses, cottage flats and 
cottages. I^clging- houses have bc^en built by 12 towns, of which 
8 arc in England, 3 in Scotlaiul ((Glasgow, Alxjrdcen and Leith) and 
I in Ireland (Belfast). The total number of beds provided was 
6218, of which Glasgow accounts for 2414, London for 1846, Man 
Chester and Salford together for (>48. Four other towns have built 
or are building municipal lodging-houses for wJiicli no details are 
available. The other municipal dwellings erected are suiniuarized 
as follows : — 


Kind of Dwelling. 

No. of l.)wcllings. 

No. of Rooms. 

Bl(x:ks 


27.52.1 

Tenement Hou.ses . 

2.5f»7 

6,<Tf)8 

Cottage flats 

2,cxm 

5,747 

Cottages .... 


17,611 

[ Totiil .... 

20,5(>(* 

5b, 91 9 


It appears from the.sc figures that municipal building has jinividwJ 
for a smaller number of persons in the w'hole of the United Kingdom 
than private enterprise in London alone. The principal towns 
which have erected dwellings in blocks arc London (77^0), (ilasgow 
(2300), Edinburgh (596), Liverpool (501), Dublin (4O0) and Man- 
chester (420). Tlie great majority of such dwellings contain either 
two or three rooms. Tenement houses have lx?en built in Liverpool 
(1424), Manchester (308), Sheffield (192), Aberdeen (128), and in 
.seven other tow'us on a small scale. Such tenements arc generally 
somewhat larger than those built in blocks ; the jiroportion of thr^- 
and four-roomed dwellings is higher and only a .small number consist 
of a single room. Cottage flats have lx;en built in Dublin (528), 
West Ham (401), Battersea (320), Plymouth (238), Ea.st Ham (212), 
and on a small scale in Liverjiool, Birmingham, Newcastle and seven 
other places. The majority of the cottage flats contain tliree or 
more rooms, a considerable proportion have four rooms. Cottages 
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have been built in 67 places, chiefly small towns and suburban 
districts. Of the large towns which have adopted tliis class of 
dwellings Salford stands first with 633 cottages; three London 
boroughs, all on the south side of the Thames, have built 234 ; 
Manchester has 228, Sheffield 173, Huddersfield 157, Birmingham 
103. The number of rooms in municipal cottages ranges from 
three to eight, but the great majority of these dwellings ^ve four 
or five rooms. 

Some further details of munici])al housing in particular towns arc 
of interest. In London, the work of the London County Council 
down to March 51, 1008, not including three lodging-homes containing 
1845 cubicles, is giv(;n in the official volume of London Statistics, 
published by the Council, as follows ~ 


Buildings Erecied and in Course of Erection, 


No. of 
Dwellings. 

No. of 
Rooms. 

Cost of Land 
and Building. 

No. of Persons 
in Occu|>ation. 

8,373 

22,939 

£2^3^,203 

26,087 


With regard to the cost, it is to be noted that the actual cost of the 
land purchased for imjirovemeiit schemes was very much greater 
than that stated, liaving been written down to an arbitrary figure 
called " housing valuation." The financial accounts of L.C.C. 
dwellings for the year ending March 31, 1908, arc thus summarized: — 


London County Council Dwellings^ Accounts u)07~ti)ois. 


Gro&s 

Rental. 

Deductions for 
Emptie.s, See. 

Net Receipts. 

Expenditure 

including 

Interest. 

Net 

Returns. 

£iSo,x<xi 


/ i 6 o ,714 

£157, 

£3,573 


It appears from this that if the actual commercial cost of the land 
were takefi the housing of the Council would be run at a considerable 
annual loss. Tlic occupations of the tenants are stated in the 
following prof)ortions : lalxjurers 789, clerks 312, policemen 251, 
shop assistants 202, warehousemen 183, printers 182, charwomen 
182, tailors 155, cabinetmakers 146, canvassers 122, cigarette 
makers 1 18, widows 116, tram drivers 110, ixjstmen 107, packers 97, 
engineers 87, drtjssniakers 41, coachmen 31, niotormcn 2b, milliners 
19. These pmportiomU figures show that though a con.siderable 
niiinl)er of Jabourers have lieeii housed, the great majority of the 
occu[)ants of i-(jndon municipal dwellings are of a superior class. 
lUie mean weekly rent in l^ndon County Council dwellings is 
as. lojd. per room against 2s. 4d. in dwellings erected by other 
agencies. Th<; most im[jortant feature of the County Council's 
policy in recent years has been the acquisition t)f suburban sites for 
the crt^clioii of cotbiges. There are four such sites, two on the 
south, one on the north and one on the west .side of London ; the 
total area is 349 acivs, and the total accommodation contemplated 
is for 66,000 persons at an estimated cost of /3,i<i5,840 ; the present 
accommodation is for about 8oou. In addition to the housing 
provkled by the County Council, fourteen London Borough Councils 
aitd the City Corporation had at the beginning of 1909 erected or 
ada[)ted 31 36 dwellings containing 7999 room.s. 

In Liverpool, down to 1907, about /g2o,<.K)o had been spent in 
clearing insanitary areas and building new dwellings ; the de- 
molition of about 8000 houses and purchase of land cost about 
^3 ck),o(k> ; and the erection of 2046 dwellings, containing 4961 
fooiiis, cost about ^'350,000. The size of the dwellings and the 
number of each class are : i room, 193 ; 2 rooms, 965 ; 3 rooms, 
719; 4 rooms, 167. The great majority arc in tenement houses of 
three storeys. 1‘he mean weekly rent is is. 6jd. per room, but a 
large numlx'.r are let at less. The net return on the total outlay is 
just over 1 %, on the building outlay it is 2j| %. The principal 
classes of persons occupying the dwellings are lalx)urers 675, carters 
120, charwomen 103, firemen 93, ])ortx!rs 80, hawkers 64, siiilors 45, 
scavengers 40. Thesis all belong to the poorest classes, living by 
Casual or irregular work. Liverpool has, in fact, succeeded more 
than any other town in providing municipal dwellings in which the 
really poor can afford to live. 

In Manchester ^56 dwellings have been built at a total cost for 
building and improvement of /4Si,932 ; of the whole numbt?r 420 
are in blocks, 308 in tenement houses and 228 in cottages. The 
rents arc much liighcr tlian in Liverpool ; in the tenement house.s 
the mean weekly rent is about (nl. per room more than in Liverpool. 
The gross profit on the block dwellings is % on the capital outlay, 
on the tenement houses 3 on the cottages 2|| %. " The total 
loss during the last scvim to ten years, including loan charges, has 
amounted to about /34,240 " ('I'liompson). 

In Glasgow the corporation has built under improvement schemes 
2280 new dwellings containing 4013 rooms and 241 shops. The 
dwellings, which are all iti blocks and centrally situated, are occupied 
chiefly i>y artisans ; only 28 % have been re.served for the poorest 
class of tenants. The tbhil amount taken from the rates on this 
ftecouAi ill 30 years is £( kk ), ooo . Dwellings valued at ^400,000 for 


building and ^^300 ,000 for land give a net return of 3*c^ % on out- 
lay ; dwellings valued at /28o,ooo for land and building return 
3-03 % on outlay ; leaving the sinking fund cliargcs to be defrayed 
out of rates. 

In Kdinburgh insanitary areas have been bought for ^^107, 023 
and new dwellings containing 1032 rooms liavc been built for ;f87,970. 
Nearly all the dwellings are of one or tw’O rooin.s only. The rents 
charged average about 2.s. a week per room ; actual rents received 
average is. 4d. per room and they have to be subsidized out of the 
rates to the extent of 2s. 3ri. j^r room to meet the cost of site. 

In Dublin provision has been or was in 1909 shortly to be made 
for housing 3394 families or 19,000 persons ; of which 1041 frillies, 
or about one-fifth, are housed by the Corporation, the rest by 
companies and private persons. Altogether it was estimated that 
/5oo,o<.Mi would be spent under the act of 1890. Fifteen streets, 
containing 1665 houses, have been declared unhealthy areas by the 
medical oflicer, and between 1879 and 1909 more than 3000 houses 
were closed as unfit for luibibition. 

Co-operative Building . — Municipal and philanthropic housing by no 
means exliaust the efforts that have been made to jjrovide working- 
class dwellings outside the ordinary building market. Their special 
function has Ixien to substitute better dwellings for pre-existing 
bad ones, which is the mast costly and diliicult, as well as the most 
urgent, part of the problem in old towns. But in the provision of 
iu;w dwellings alone they have been far surpassed by organized .self- 
help in ditferent forms. Down to 190O there had been built 46,707 
houses by 413 co-operative societies at a cost of nearly /lo, 000, 000. 
They arc most numerous in the manufacturing towns and particu- 
larly in the north-western district of England. Of the whole 
number 8530 were owned by the societies which built them ; 5577 
had been sold to members, and 32,600 had been built by meml^rs 
on money lent by the societies. The.se figures do not include the 
particular form of co-operative buiJtling known as co-partnership 
housing, which will be mentioned later on, or the operations of the 
so-fwiiled building societies, wliich arc rc:ally companies lending 
money to persons on mortgage for the purj^ose of building. The 
dilference ixitween them and the co-operative .societies which do 
the same thing is that the latter retain tlie element of co-operation 
by leniling only to their own members, whereas the building societies 
deal in tlie o])cn market. Their oi>eralions are on an immen.se 
scJile ; at the ei\d of 190S the invested funds of tlie registered build- 
ing societies exccctled ;^72 ,ooo,im)o. An agency working on this 
.scale, wliiclj far exceerls the operations of all the others put together, 
is obviously an important factor in housing. T1)0 number of houses 
built nui.st hclj) to relieve conge.stion, anil since they are built to 
suit the owners or tenants they cannot l)e of tJie worst class. They 
also re]>resent a form of thrift, and deserve notice on that account. 

The Small Dwellings Acquisition Act of 18^9, which has not 
previously been mentioned, was intended to fiicjUtate the building 
or purchase of small houses by their tenants by means of loans 
advanced by local authorities. Down to 1906 about ;^82,ooo had 
btKJu so advanced by 5 county boroughs, 17 urban councils and i 
rural district council. 

Housing by Employers . — No comprehensive information is avail- 
able on this head, but it lias not Ix'en an important factor in towns, 
being chiefly confined to figricultural, mining and suburban manu- 
facturing districts. The former two Indong to the subject of Rural 
liouvsiug, which is sepanitely discu.s.sed below ; the tliird has an 
interest of its own on account of its connexion with " model settle- 
ments." The building of houses for their workjieople by industrial 
employers lias never been widely adopted in this country, but it 
has attracted considerable attention at two diflerent ptrriods. Sir 
Titus Salt was a pioneer in this direction, when he built his woollen 
mills at Saltaire, on the outskirts of Bradford, and housed his work- 
|>eople on the spot. That plan was maintained by his successors, 
who .still own some 900 excellent and cheap cottages, and was 
adO}>tcd by a few other nianufacturers in the .same neighliourhood. 
Saltain; was a model .settlement with many institutions for the 
benefit of the mill-hands, and as .such it attracted much attention ; 
but the example was not generally followed, and the interest lapsed. 
Recently it has been revived by the model settlements at Port 
Sunlight, near Liverpool, start^ about 1888, Bourn ville near 
Birmingham (1893), and Earswick, near York (1904), which are of a 
much more elaborate character. Elsewhere, employers setting down 
work.s in .some new locality where no provision existed, have had to 
build houses for their workmen ; but they have done so in a plain 
way, and this sort of housing lias not a.ssunied large proportions. 

Conditions in igog , — It has been said above thatgreat improve- 
ments have been effected, and of that there is no doubt at all. 
Both quantity and quality are more satisfactory than they were, 
though both are still defective. The conditions vary greatly 
in different places, and no general indictment can he sustained. 
The common practice of citing some exceptionally bad cases, 
and by tacit inference generalizing from them to the whole 
country, is in nothing more misleading than in the matter of 
housing. Local differences are due to several causes — age, 
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population^ occupations and means of the people, public opinion 
and municipal energy. The first three chiefly determine the 
difficulty and extent of the problem, the last two influence its 
treatment. The difficulty is gre^itest in towns which are old, 
have large populations and a high percentage of poor. Such 
pre-eminently are the large seaports, where much casual labour 
is employed. London, Liverpool, Glasgow, the Tyne, Hull, 
Sunderland arc examples. Old inland towns having a large 
trading as well as an industrial element present the same features. 
Such are Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield and Bradford. 
In all these, and some others like them, the past has left a heavy 
legacy of bad housing by malconstruction and dilapidation, 
which has been increased by growth of population and over- 
crowding. They, have attacked it with vaiy'ing degrees of 
energy according to the prevalent local spirit and with varying 
results. 

Overcfofwding . — The one condition which permits of precise 
and comprehensive statement is overcrowding. A standard 
has been officially adopted in England based on the number of 
persons to a room in each dwelling ; and the facts in relation 
to this standard are embodied in the census returns. It is a 
much better criterion than that of “ density ” or number of 
persons per acre, which is very deceptive; for an apparently 
low density may conceal much overcrowding within walls and 
an apparently high one may be comparatively guiltless. The 
room-density is the important thing in actual life. Some light 
is also thrown on this question by the number of rooms contained 
in each dwelling, and that is also given in the census. The 
standard of overcrowding is more than two persons to a room. 
In 1901 there were in England and Wales 2,667,506 persons 
or 8*2 % of the population living in a state of overcrowding 
according to this definition. Their distribution is extremely 
irregular and capricious. In rural districts the proportion was 
only 5-8%, in urlian districts 8*9%; but these summary 
figures give no idea of the actual state of things in different 
localities. In both rural districts and in towns tlie proportion 
of overcrowding varies in different localitie.s from le.ss than 1 % 
to over 50 % of the population. Tlie towns are the most im- 
portant and wc shall confine attention chiefly to them. A list 
of 84 having a population of 50,000 and upwards, exclusive of 
London, is given by Mr Dewsnup. The overcrowding ranges 
from 34*54% in Gateshead and 32-42% in South Shields to 
0*97 % in Northampton and 0-62 % in Bournemouth. Of the 
whole number exactly one-half have less than 5 % ; 15 have less 
than 2 % and 22 have 10 % or more. Neither size nor character 
has much to do with the variation. Bournemouth, at the bottom 
of the list with 0-62 %, is a residential place and health resort 
with a population of about 50,000 ; so is Tynemouth, which is 
nearly at the top, with 30-7 1 The two largest towns, Liverpool 
and Manche.ster, are 26th and 32nd on the list, with only 7-94 % 
and 6-28 % respectively, or considerably less than the average ; 
and on the other hand none of the first 17 towns with the highest 
proportion of overcrowding are of the largest size. Again, with 
regard to character, Leicester and Northampton, which are 
almost at the bottom of the list, with i -04 % and 0-97 % respec- 
tively, are both purely industrial towns. TIic most striking facts 
are that the six towns, which alone have more than 20 % of 
overcrowding, namely Gateshead (34*5), South Shields (32-4), 
Tynemouth (30-7), Newcastle (30-4), Sunderland (30-10), 
Plymouth (20*1) are all old seaports, that four of them at the 
head of the list are on the Tyne and the fifth on the Wear. 
This points strongly to special local conditions and it is borne out 
by the facts with regard to njral districts. Northumberland and 
Durham show a great excess of overcrowding over other counties ; 
and some of their rural districts even .surpass any of the towns. 
The highest of all is the district of Tynemouth, with 38-18 % of 
overcrowding. The explanation lies in a special combination 
of large families and small houses prevalent in this area. All 
the rural districts are seats of coal-mining, and miners are the 
most prolific section of the population. They also live in small 
houses of a traditional and antiquated character, often of one 
storey only or built back to back. Many are built by colliery 
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proprietors. Large families and small houses also prevail in the 
towns. Some of them contain coal-pits and the rest of their 
industrial population is engaged chiefly in engineering and 
shipbuilding works, occupations also usually associated with a 
high birth-rate. Tlie men live as ne-ar their work as possible 
and the practice of living in flats or occupying part of u house 
prevails extensively. 

In London the number of persons living in overcrowded 
conditions in 1901 was 726,096 or i6-o% of the population. 
Tlie proportion varied from 2-6% in Lewisham to 35-2% in 
Finsbury, but in 23 out of the 29 boroughs into which the county 
is divided it exceeded the urban mean for the whole country, 
and in 9 boroughs having an aggregate population of 1,430,000 
it was more than double the mean. Conditions in London arc 
evidently untypical of English towns. 

In the light of the census figures it is clear that no large 
proportion of the Engli.sh industrial population is living under 
conditions of serious overcrowding, outside the special districts 
mentioned and that the expression house famine cannot be 
properly applied to England or English towns in general. In the 
liouse of Commons, on the 16th of August 1909, the president of 
the Local (iovemment Board, Mr John Burns, gave a list of the 
number of unoccupied houses and tenements in each of the 
London boroughs and in the eight largest provincial towns, 
including Glasgow; the total was 104,107. By a further 
analysis of the census returas Mr Dewsnup shows that a great 
deal of the overcrowding is of a comparatively mild character 
and that it is iluc to a relatively small excess of population. 
Bradford, for instance, is credited with 40,896 overcrowded 
persons, representing the high percentage of 14-61 of the 
population ; but in the rase of nearly 20,000 the excess over the 
standard is very slight, and the proportion of gross overcrowding 
comes clown to 7*55%. Moreover, this serious overcrowding 
is jmiduced by no more than 2-79 of the population, so that 
its euro pre.scnts no insuperable difficulty. The argument 
is ('onfirmed by the very substantial diminution which actually 
took place between 1891 and 1901. The fads are so striking 
that they deserve to be presented in tabular form ; — 


Perccntaf'c of Population ( )wrcrawded. 


1 

1 

1 8gi 

j lyei 

England and Wales . 

1 r -23 

' 8-20 

C^ateshcad .... 

4078 

1 

j .14 •.‘>4 

Newcastle .... 

.15 

; 30-47 

Sunderland .... 

32 85 

30-10 

Plymouth .... 

20-27 

* 20-19 

Halifax 

21-31 

1 14*49 

Bradfonl 

2O-0I 

1 14 

Huddersfield .... 

19*89 

j 12-88 

London 

19-70 

j i6-oi 

Leeds 

1 6 -.16 

io-o8 

St Helcms 

15-72 

10-86 

Birmingham .... 

14-27 

10-32 

Burnley 

1274 

714 

Sheffield 

11-58 

(>•50 

Bolton 

1 11-22 

' (3-50 

Livorix)ol 

TO-9(> 

i 7 '94 

Oldham 

10-13 

1 7-42 

Salford 

0*39 

1 7-54 

West Ham .... 

9*34 

i g -27 

Wolverhampton . 

0-31 

j 4 *^7 

Swansea 

0-25 

' .V57 

Stockport .... 

8- 50 

4.98 

Manchester .... 

8*25 

(.>-28 

Bristol 

I 8*03 

i 

Hull 

7-86 

(>■12 

Blackburn .... 

7*95 

3-02 

Birkenhead .... 

1 6 -80 

5 *^'2 

Norwich i 

I 4*91 

i 3 '3-1 

Brighton 

! 4 '.59 

1 y ^7 

Cardin 

•r3i 

2-92 

’ Preston 

4*13 

2-04 

Nottingham .... 

3 -(>5! 

3'^5 

Croydon 

2-;/> 

2-74 

Dcrl)y 

2-Oy 

i-i8 

T.eir ester 

2-22 

1-04 

Portsmouth . . . 

T74 

119 
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lo wliat is this remarkable movement due? It is far too 
general to be attributed to the operation of the Housing Acts ; 
for, though they have helped in some cases, a great diminution 
has occurred in many places in which no use has been made of 


attention has been paid by sanitary authorities to the abatement 
of the nuisance, and Dr Newman states that in Finsbury there 
has been an enormous reduction in overcrowding, the reduction 
having been effected mainly in the years i90i“i905.” The 


them. Towns of all kinds and in all parts of the country exhibit i medical officers of the metropolitan boroughs reported in 1907 
the same movement in some degree ; those which had little i 2613 dwellings overcrowded in 23 boroughs and 3216 such 


and those which had much overcrowding, the worst and the 
best. In London the percentage fell by 3-7, and the number 
of persons overcrowded was reduced by 103,669 in spite of an 
increase of population of 324,798. In Gate.shead a fall of 6*2 %, 
in Newcastle one of 4*6 % took place ; while at the other end 
of the scale Leicester and Derby reduced their already very 
low proportions by more tlian one-half. Nottingham is the 
only exception in the whole list. And in 28 out of the 35 towns 
the decrease of overcrowding was absolute as well as relative 
in spite of a large increase of population. London has been 
cited. The other large towns may be tabulated with it, thus : — 


Town. 

Increase of 
Population. 

Decrease of 
Overcrowded 
Persons. 

London .... 

324,898 

103,669 

Liverpool .... 
Manchester 

166,978 

38,5<M 

2,381 

7i545 

Birmingham . 

44.091 

14,290 

Leeds 

<*i,4<>3 

17,252 

Sheffield .... I 

56.550 

1,388 

Bristol .... 

107,367 

6,105 

Bradford .... 

63.406 

:hbQ 6 


The very divergencies make the uniform diminution of over- 
crowding the more remarkable. The large increase of population 
in Liverpool and Bristol no doubt means extension of boundaric.s, 
which might have the effect of reducing the proportions of over- 
crowding, but it cannot account for the actual dccrea.se of 
overcrowded persons. The cliangc seems to be due to three 
factors all of which have been in general operation though in 
varying degrees. They are (i) the centrifugal movement pro- 
moted by improved locomotive facilitie.s, (2) the declining 
birth-rate, (3) public health administration. (1) The first is the 
most important and the chief element has been tramways, of 
which a great extension accompanied by electrification took 
place in the decade. Thus the process of urbanization ha.s been 
modified by one of suburbanization. Bristol is a prominent 
case ; its overcrowding has been reduced by more than one-half 
without any large and costly municipal interference, mainly 
through the operation of ordinary economic forces. Tramways 
have made the outskirts accessible and builders have 
utilized the opportunity. 'I'hey have built good 
houses, too, under supervision, and Bristol, though 
an old seaport and industriid town with much 
poverty, has the lowest general death-rate and 
the lowest infantile death-rate of all the great 
towns. (2) ITie birth-rate and the size of families 
are conditions which affect overcrowding in a 
very marked degree, though no attention is paid 
to them in that connexion. The case of the 
mining districts and the towns on the Tyne has 
been mentioned above ; the same thing is seen 
in Tendon, where all the most overcrowded dis- 
tricts (Finsbury, Stepney, Shoreditch and Bethnal 
Green) have high birth-rates, ranging from 31*3 to 36*4 per 
1000 in 1902-1^06. 'fhe necessity impo.sed on poor parents 
of putting several children into a cheap and therefore small 
dwelling accounts for a large proportion of overcrowding, which 
automatically diminishes with a falling birth-rate. The ultimate 
advance of this method of reducing overcrowding is a question 
on which opinions may differ, but there is no doubt about the 
fact. (3) Public health administration is the third general 
cause ; it attracts no notice and works very gradually, but it 
does work. The last annual report (for 1907) of the medical 
officer to the London Cnunty Council says of overcrowding: 
“There is reason for thinking that in recent years greater 


dwellings remedied in 27 boroughs. It should not be forgotten 
that a good deal of overcrowding is voluntary. Families which 
have not enough room for their own members nevertheless take 
in lodgers ; and in some places, of which London is the most 
conspicuous but not the only example, foreigners herd together 
thickly in a very small space. 

The improvement shown by the statistics of overcrowding is 
confirmed by those relating to the size of dwellings. Between 
1891 and 1901 the percentage of the population living in very 
small dwellings appreciably diminished thus — in i-roomed 
dwellings, from 2*2 to i*6 % ; in 2-roomed dwellings, from 8-3 
to 6-6 % ; in 3-roomed dwellings, from ii-i to 9*8 % ; while the 
proportion living in dwellings of 5 rooms and upwards increased 
from 54*9 to 60 -i %. I'his again is referable to the suburban 
movement and a higher standard of requirements. Six-roomed 
houses with a bathroom tend to replace the old four-roomed type. 
The general report accompanying the census says : “ However 
the tenement figures for England and Wales arc compared it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the comparison affords 
satisfactory evidence of distinct improvement in the housing of 
the people during the ten years 1891-1901.'* In short, the 
problem of quantity is only acute in a few places and steadily 
becoming less so. 

The foregoing facts apply only to England and Wales. In Scotland 
the state of things is much less satisfactory. No statistics of over- 
crowding are. available, but the following comparative tabic shows 
how' different the housing conditions are in the two countries ; — 

Si;se of Dwellings, England and Scotland, tgor. 


Dwelling. 

l^erceiiUige of l»opul«ition. | 

England. 

Scotland. 

I room 

1*6 

ii-i 

2 rooms . . . . ' 

6-6 

.39*5 

3 rooms .... 

9-8 

19*9 

4 rooms .... 

21 -Q 

91 

5 roonis and over . 

(.> 0 ‘l 

20-4 


Over 50 % of the population of Scotland Uve in tenements of one 
or two rooms; only 8*2 % in lingland. A comparison of the largest 
towns in the two countries gives the following result ; — 

Percentage of Population. 


Scotland. 

England. 


Town. 

I Room. 

2 Rooms. 

Town. 

I Room. 

2 Rooms. 

Glasgow . 

I6-2 

3«*9 

London . 

6*7 

15*5 

JCdinburgh . 

8-9 

32*4 

Liverpool 

2*7 

5*9 

Dundee . 

”•3 

51*7 

Manchester . 

0-8 

4*01 

Aberdeen 

6*1 

33*2 

Birmingham . 

0*3 

2*4 

Pai.sley . 

13*5 

49*9 

Leeds 

0*4 

9*5 

Greenock 

11*3 

47*6 

Sheffield . . 

0*4 

4*0 

Kilmarnock . 

18-9 

43*3 

Bristol 

1-6 

5*7 

Mean . 

127 

^2-4 

Mean . 

1-8 

67 


The conditions in Scottish towns where very tall tenement houses 
^e common, n^semble those in other countries, in which overcrowd- 
ing is far greater than in England. All these matters are comparative, 
and the superiority of conditions in England ought to be recognized. 
Yet, in Scotland, too, great' improvements have been effected. In 
1861 there were 25,959 houses without windows ; in 1901 only 130. 
These facts throw light on the long standing of the housing question, 
the change of standard and the improvement effected. 

In Ireland there is more overcrowding than in England, though 
probably less than in Scotland, wiUi the possible exception of 
Dublin, which has a larger proportion of onc-roomed dwellings than 
any Scottish town, namely, 247 %. The percentage of population 
I living in overcrowded conditions in the principal towns is — Dublin 
I ^*6, Limerick 317, Cork 23*4, Waterford 20 6, Londonderry 167, 
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Sanitary Conditions . — With regard to the quality of existing 
housing reference has already been made to the effect of the 
Public Health Acts and the general improvement in sanitation. 
The only numerical measure is afforded by the death-rates, 
which have fallen in England from 20-9 per 1000 in 1871-1875 to 
15*4 per 1000 in 1903-1907 and in the United Kingdom from 
21*3 to 157 per 1000 in the same period. 'I’he condition of the 
dwelling must be credited with a considerable share in this fall. 
There have, in fact, been great changes and all in the direction 
of improvement. The rise and development of sanitation, of 
house and main drainage and sewage disposal, the purification of 
water and provision of a constant service in the house, the 
removal of refuse, the segregation of infectious illness, sanitary 
inspection — all these, apart from the demolition of the worst 
housing and the provision of better, have raised the general 
healthiness of the dwellings of the people. In face of these facts 
and of the vital statistics, to say that the people arc physically 
deteriorating through the influence of bad housing is to talk 
obvious nonsense, for all conditions have been improving for 
more than a generation. If physical deterioration is going on, 
of which there is no proof, either it is not caused by bad housing 
or there is less than there was. Deterioration may be caused by 
the continued process of urbanization and the congregating of an 
e\ er larger proportion of the population in towns ; but that is a 
different question. If the town has any injurious influence it is 
not due to the sanitary condition of the houses, which is in general 
superior to that of houses in the country, but to the habits and 
occupations of the people or to the atmosphere and the mere 
aggregation. But much misapprehension prevails with regard to 
t(jwns. The most distinctive and the most valuable feature of 
English housing is the general predominance of the small house or 
cottage occupied by a single family. Only in London and a few 
other towns do blocks of large tenement houses of the continental 
type exist, and even there they are comparatively few. In 
England and Wales 84 % of the population live in dwellings of 
4 rooms and upwards, which means broadly separate houses. 
Now the prevalence of small houses involves spreading out and 
the covering of much ground with many little streets, which 
produce a monotonous effect ; a smoky atmosphere makes them 
grimy and dull skies contribute to tlie general dinginess. The 
whole presents to the eye a vast area of dreary meanness and 
monotony. Thus the best feature of English national housing 
turns to its appanmt disadvmitagc and the impression is gained 
by superficial obs(jrvers that the bulk of our working-class 
populations lives in “ slums.” The word “ slum ” has no precise 
meaning, but if it implies serious sanitary defects it is not applic- 
able to most of our town housing, 'riiere are real slums still, but 
the bulk of the working class population do not live in them ; they 
live in small houses, often of a mean and dingy exterior but in 
essential respects more sanitary than the large and often hand- 
some blocks to be seens in foreign towns, which are not put down 
as slums because they do not look dirty. A smoky atmosphere is 
injurious to health, but it must be distinguished from defects of 
housing. Ideal houses in a smoky place soon look bad ; inferior 
ones in u clean air look brighter and deceive the eye. 'I'he worst 
of the old housing has disajjpeared ; the filthy, dilapidated, air- 
less and sunless rookeries — the real slums - and the underground 
dwellings have been swept away in most cases, and what remains 
of them is not so bad as what has gone. But reform has been 
very regularly applied. Some towns have done much, others 
little, llie large towns, in which the evil was most intense and 
most conspicuous in bulk, have as a class done far more than 
smaller ones in which the need perhaps was less great, but in 
which also a less healthy public spirit j)revailed. 'Ihe worst 
housing conditions to-day are probably to be found in old towns 
of small and medium size, in which the ratepayers have a great 
disinclination to spend money on anything, and the control of 
local affairs is apt to be in the hands of the owners of the most 
insanitary property. Nor is this stale of things altogether con- 
fined to old places. Some of recent growth have been allowed, 
for the same reason, to spring up and develop without any regard 
to sanitary principles or the requirements of public health. 
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There is therefore abundant scope for further reform and in not 
a few cases urgent need of it. On the other hand, we have a 
number of towms, particularly manufacturing towns, both large 
and small in the midlands and the north of England, which have 
already reached a good general standard of housing in all essential 
requirements, and only need the regular and steady exercise of 
vigilance by the public health service to remove such defects as 
still remain or may reveal themselves with the lapse of time. 

Rents . — Rent is a matter of great importance from every point 
of view, and that is now being realized. A quantity of oflicial 
information on the subject lias txsen collected and made available 
by an elaborate iiuiuiry ordered by the Board of Trade in 1905 and 
published in 1908 (Cd. 3864). It relates to working class dwellings 
in the principal industrial towns in the Uniteil Kingdom, 94 in all : 
namely, 77 in England and Wales, ii in Scotland and (> in Ireland. 
The following tables give in a condensed form the cliief stiitislical 
results obtained in Octol)er 1905 : — 


Predominant Range of Weakly Rents. 



England and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 


London. 

Ih-ovincial 

towns. 

One room . 
Two rooms 
Three „ 
Four „ 
Five ,, 

Six 

4/6 to 7/6 

6/- to 9/- 
7/6 to 10/6 
9/- to 13/- 1 

Jo/6 to 13/6 

3/- to 3/6 
3/0 lo 4/6 

4 /6 lo 5/6 
3/6 lo 6/6 
6/f) lo 7/(; j 

2/- to 2/6 
3/10 to 4/3 
5/2 to 6/5 

1/6 to 2/6 
2/6 to 3/6 

4 /- if 

5/6 to 6/0 


Kents are lowest in Ireland iind next lowest in KngJJsli provincial 
towns, considerably higher in Scotland and highest of all in London, 
lor wdiich further speci;il detiiils arc given. It is divided into three 
>;oncs (i) central, (2) middle, (3) outer, which have the following 
mean weekly rents ; — 


London Mean Weekly Rents. 



/one. 

Central. 

Middle?. 

Outer. 

One room . ... 

4/6 

:sA.> 


'rwo rooms . . . | 

7/- 

6 /- 


Three „ . 


7/<-* 

t)/t) 

Four „ . . . . 


<)/- 

7/m 

Five „ . . . . 

. , 

n/- 

1 9.'6 

Six „ . 


lV- _ _ 

1 JI/- 


In central London — which extemis to Stepney in tlu.* liast, Lambt Ih 
ill the SouLli, Islington in the Nortli, and includes Westmiiisler, 
1 lolbom, Finsbury, Marylebone, Slioretlitch, most of Bethnal Green, 
Southwark and BtTmondsey — the rent of a single room may be 
as high as 6s. or even 6s. 6d. (Molborn) a week. It is here that 
overcrowding is greatest, and biock-teneinent.s, philanthro])ic and 
municipal, most numerous. The reiitnls of Ihi: liloek dwellings Jiave 
not liecn taken into account in the loregoing ollicial statistics ; 
they range as foUow's : i room, 2S. (kI. to 3s. ; 2 rooms, 5s. to 8s. ; 
three rooms, f»s. 6d. to iis. Tht? lowest rent for which a .single 
room can be obtained in this area is 2s. od. a w(rek. In no English 
town are rents nearly so high as in London. J1 kk) is taloni as the? 
index number for rent in London the nearest towns to it (t>oydon 
and Plymouth) only reach 81, and one? town on the list (Macclcshcld) 
is as low as 32. The indc.x number of twenty one towns out of lh<* 
whole is 50 or under, and the.se include a niiinlier of imjmrtiinl 
induiitrial centres — Hull, lx*icesl(?r, Blackburn, Northampton, 
Warrington, Coventry, Crewe and others. J'he index numbers of 
the great towns are: I.iverf»ool 65, Manche.slcr and Salford 62, 
Birmingham 59 Leeds 50, Slicftudd 33, Bristol 33, Bradford 39, 
Hull i|8 ; that is to .say' the level of rents in tl ese towns is little 
more than half that in l.ondon. 'I'his is one more ]jrool of the un- 
lyjucal character of London, and of the f;i.llacy ol g( ncralizing from 
it to the rest of the coimlry. Iwen in the overcrowded towns on 
Tyneside Hints do not run to Ihree-fourllis of tin* I ondon level. 
When the towns are dividefi into geograjihic al groujis the index 
mimljers run thus; London too, Northern (..oiinlies f>2, \orkshire 
36, Lanca.shire and Clie.shire 54, Midlands 31, I'.astern C ounties 50, 
Southern Counties 61, Wales and MoninouUi rf), Kents an? always 
liighest in capitals, and F<Hnburgh comjdies with the rule ; but it is 
very slightly in advance of Cdasgow, and in Scotland genenilly the 
range is much smaller tlian in England. lUiblin, on the other hand, 
is diflerenliated from the otlier Irish towns as widely as London 
from English ones. , • 1 ^ 

A general and progressive rise in rents has been taking jilace for 
many years. The following index numbers for the great towns arc 
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given in the second series of memoranda published by the Board of 
Trade in 1904 (Cd. 1761) : — 

BelcUive Working-ClMs Rents. 

l88o .... 86*6 1895 .... 96*3 

1885 . . . . 9o*r 1900 .... roo'o 

1890 .... 89-9 

The tenrlency to rise is attributable to increased cost of labour, 
due to higher wages and less work, increased cost of materials and 
higher rates. Weekly working-clas.s rents generally include rates 
which are paid by the landlord. Housing reform has contributed 
to the rise, both directly and through the rates, on which it has 
thrown a heavy burden in various ways. When slums are cleared 
away and replaced by supmor dwellings the new rents are generally 
higher than the old and this fact has proved a great difficulty. Mo.st 
of the improved housing is beyond the means of tho.sc who need it 
most, anci they seek other quarters resembling the old one.s as nearly 
as possible. The example of Liverpool, which has the largest 
iroporlion of casual and ill-paid labour of fill the great town.s, and 
las been t!ic most successful in providing new dwellings of a fair 
quality, centrally situated and not in blocks, at really low rates, 
shows that the proldem is not insoluble ; but as a rule too little 
attention is paid to the question of rent in housing reform, especially 
in building undertaken by municipalities. It is not ignored, but the 
importance attached to ii by the poor is not realized. To tlicm it is 
the first consideration after four walls, a roof and a fireplace; 
and Ofl. a week makes a vast difference in their calculations. Reform 
which aims at raising the lowest classes of tenants by improving 
their dwellings defeats itself when it drives them away. 

Rural Housing. — Little has hitherto been said about rural 
housing. It is of less importance than urban housing because 
it concerns a much .small(T proportion of the popiilaticin, and 
l>ecause in rural life the influence of inferior housing on health is 
offset by other conditions ; but it has recently attracted much 
attention and was made the subject of inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of ('ommons in 1906. The report laid stress 
cliiefly on the inact ion of local rural authorities under the Public 
Health and Housing Acts, and on various obstacles in the way 
of improving existing houses and of providing more and better 
ones at rents which agricultural labourers can afford to pay. 
The available facts with regard to rural housing arc scrappy atid 
unsatisfactory. The word rural ” has no precise meaning and 
it includes several very different sections of the popiilation ; for 
instance, tlie inhabitants of suburbs, mining villages and mill 
villages as well as the red agricultural population. Complaint 
is made of both the quantity and the quality of rural housing. 
With regard to rjuantity it is said that in spite of migration to 
the towns there is a dearth of cottages through dilapidation and 
demolition without rebuilding. That may happen in particular 
localities, but there is no evidence to support a general allegation. 
Inquiries issued by the Board of Trade to agricultural corre- 
spondents brought the following replies ; insufficient 56, sufficient 
111, more than sufficient 32. Similar inquiries of land agents and 
owners resulted thus: insufficient 9, sufficient 11, more than 
sufficient 4, variable 6. From which it appears that insufficiency 
exists but is not general. The official evidence with regard to 
overcrowding is that it is much less acute than in the towns. 
The proportion of the rural population in England living in 
overcrowded conditions in 1901 w'as 5*8% ; if the rural mining 
districts, the exceptional overcrowding of which has been noted 
above, be eliminated, the rest cannot be very bad. Moreover, 
the percentage has appreciably diminished ; in 1891 it was 
8-46. The complaint of bad quality is better founded. Some 
landowners take great pride in the state of their property, and 
excellent cottages may be found in model villages and elsewhere 
in many parts of the eountiy ; but much rural housing is of an 
extremely insanitary character. A good deal of evidence on this 
head has of late years been published in the reports of medical 
inspectors to the Local Government Board. And IoceJ authorities 
are very reluctant to set the law in motion against insanitary 
dwellings. On the other hand, they have in some cases hindered 
and prevented building by too rigid insistence on by-laws, 
framed with a view to urban housing and quite unsuited to rural 
conditions. A few rural authorities have taken action with 
regard to building schemes under Part III. of the Housing Act. 
A list of 31 in 17 counties is given in “ Housing up to Date ” ; 33 
applications were refused and 13 granted by the respective county 


councils and others were dropped. Details are given by the 
same authority of 54 houses built by 7 rural district councils. 
Public action may thus be said to amount to nothing at all. 
Landowners, however, have borrowed under the Improvements 
of Lands Acts upwards of 1,250, 000 for building labourers’ 
cottages ; and this is probably only a fraction of the amount 
spent privately. 

In Ireland a special condition of affairs exists. A series 
of about a dozen acts, dating from 1881 and culminating in the 
' labourers (Ireland) Act of igo6, have been passed for promoting 
the provision of labourers’ cottages ; and under them 20,634 
cottages had been built and some thousands more authorized 
previous to the act of 1906, which extended the pre-existing 
facilities. The principle is that of the Llnglish Housing Acts 
applied to rural districts, but the procedure is simpler and 
quicker. The law provides that a representation may be made 
to the local authority by three ratepayers or resident labourers 
that “ the existing house accommodation for agricultural 
labourers and their families is deficient having regard to the 
ordinary requirements of the district, or is unfit for human 
habitation owing to dilapidation, want of air, light, ventilation 
or other convenience or to any other sanitary defects,” whereupon 
the local authority shall make an improvement scheme. It may 
also initiate a scheme without representation, or the Local 
Government Board may do so in default of the local authority. 
The scheme is published, an inquiry held, notice given and an 
order made with very much less delay and expense than under 
the English law. Land is y>urchased by agreement or con- 
pulsorily and the money for land and building raised by loan. 
Loans amounting to about 3?, millions sterling had been raised 
down to 1906. The great majority of the cottages built are in 
Munster and Leinster. They must have at least 2 bedrooms 
and a kitchen, and the habitable rooms must be 8 ft. high. One 
of the most remarkable features is the low cost — ^about £150 — 
at which these cottages have been built, including land and the 
expense s of procedure. 

Recent Developments . — It is clear from a general review of 
the subject that the problem of housing the working classes in 
a satisfactory manner lias proved more complex than was at 
one time realized. Experience has falsified hopes and led to a 
change of attitude. It is seen tliat tlicre are limits to drastic 
interference with the normal play of economic forces and to 
municipal action on a large and ambitious scale. A reaction 
has set in against it. At the same time the problem is being 
attacked on other sides and from new points of departure. 
'I’he tendency^ now is towards the more effectual application of 
gradual methods of improvement, the utilization of other means 
and the exercise of prevention in preference to cure. Under 
each of these heads certain movements may be noted. 

The most troublesome problem is the treatment of existing 
bad housing. In regard to this the policy of large improvement 
schemes under which extensive areas are bought up and 
demolished has had its day, and is not likely to be revived to any 
considerable extent. 'Fhat is not only because it is extremely 
costly but also because it has in the main done its work. It 
has done what could not have been done otherwise, and has swept 
away the worst of the old housing en masse. To call it a failure 
because it is costly and of limited application would be as great a 
mistake as to regard it as a piinac4?a. The procedure which seems 
to be coming into favour in place of it is that adopted in Birming- 
ham and advocated by Mr J. S. Nettlefold (Practical Housing) 
coupled with a more general and effective use of the Public 
Health Acts. The principle is improvement in detail effected 
by pressure brought to bear on owners by public authority. 
The embodiment of this principle forms an important part of the 
Housing and Town Planning Bill introduced by the Local 
Government Board in 1908, which contained clauses empowering 
the central authority to compel apathetic local authorities 
to do their duty in regard to the closing of unfit houses, and 
authorizing local authorities both to issue closing orders and 
to serve notices on landlords requiring them “ to execute such 
works as the local authority may specify as being necessary to 
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make the house in all respects reasonably fit for human habita- 
tion/’ 

Among the other and less direct means to which attention 
is being turned is the policy of getting people away from the 
towns. The effect of improved travelling facilities in reducing 
urban overcrowding has been noted above. That object was 
not specifically contemplated in the building and electrification 
of tramways, and in the development of other means of cheap 
local travel, but the beneficial effect has caused them to be 
recognized as an important factor in relation to housing and to 
be more systematically applied in that connexion. A newer 
departure, however, is to encourage migration not to the outskirts 
of towns but altogether into the country by facilitating the 
acquisition of small holdings of land. This has been done by 
private landowners in an experimental way for some years, and 
in 1907 the policy was embodied in the Small Holdings Act, 
which gives county and borough councils power to purchase or 
hire land compulsorily and let it in holdings of not more than 
50 acres or £50 annual value. Failing action on their part the 
Board of Agriculture may frame schemes. Power is also 
conferred on the Board and on County Councils to establish 
co-operative agricultural societies and credit banks. I'hese 
measures have been adopted from foreign countries, and particu- 
larly from Denmark and Germany. A very large number of 
applications for holdings have been made under this act, but it 
is too early to state the effects. They will depend on the success 
of tenants in earning a livelihood by agricultural produce. 

Another new and quite different departure is the attempt 
to establish a novel kind of town, called a “ Garden City,” 
which shall combine the advantages of the town and the country. 
The principal points are the choice of a site, which must be 
.sufficiently convenient to enable industries to be carried on, 
yet with rural surroundings, the laying out of the ground in 
such a way as to ensure plenty of open space and variety, the 
insistence on building of a certain standard and the limitation 
of size. One has been established at Letch worth in Hertfordshire, 
34 rn. from London, and so far seems to be prospering. I t consists 
of an area of 3800 acres, bought from the previous owners by a 
company registered in 1903 and entitled First Garden City Ltd., 
with a capital of £300,000 in £5 .shares. The interest is limited 
to a dividend of 5 %, all further profits to be devoted to the 
benefit of the town. 'J'he estate is divided into a central urban 
area of 1200 and a surrounding agricultural belt of 2600 acres. 
The town is planned for an eventual population of 30,000 and 
at present (1909) has about 5000. Some London printing 
works and other small industrial establi.shments have been 
planted there, and a number of model cottages have been built. 
In this connexion another recent novelty has appe.ared in the 
shape of an exhibition of cottages. The idea, originated by 
Mr St Loe Strachey, was to encourage the art of designing and 
building cheap but good and convenient cottages, especially 
for the country. Two exhibitions have been held at T.etchworth 
in 1905 and 1907, and others at Sheffield (1907) and Newcastle 
(1908). The two latter were held on munit:ipal land, and it is 
proposed by the National Housing Keform Council to hold one 
every year. 

The “ Garden City ” has led to the “ Garden Suburb,” an 
adaptation of the same idea to suburban areas. One was 
opened near Hampstead Heath in 1907 : it consists of 240 acres, 
of which 72 have been reserved for working-class ('ottages with 
gardens. These developments, with which may be associated 
the model industrial village.s, mentioned above, at Bournville, 
Port Sunlight and Earswick, represent an aspiration towards 
a higher standard of housing for families belonging to the upper 
ranks of the working classes ; and the same movement is 
demonstrated in a still more interesting fashion by a particular 
form of co-operative activity known as Cb-partnership Housing. 
Tl\e first complete example of this method of organization was 1 
the Ealing Tenants Limited, a society registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act in 1901, though the 
Tenant Co-operators TJmited, formed in 1888, was a precursor 
on very nearly the same lines. Hie essential principle is self-help 


applied by combination to the provision of superior homes, and 
the chief material feature is the building of houses which are 
not only of good design and workmanship, but disposed on a 
.systematic plan so as to utilize the ground to the best advantage. 
Land is bought and houses are built with combined capital to 
which each tenant contributes a substantial share ; the houses 
are let at rents which wDl return 5 % on share capital and 4 % 
on loan capital after defraying all expenses, and the surplus 
profits are divided among the tenant members in proportion 
to the rents paid by them. Each tenant’s share of profits is 
credited to liim in sliares until his share capital equals the value 
of the house he occupies, after which it is paid in cash. There 
is thus common ownership of the whole group, which forms a 
little community. This .system has caught on in a remarkable 
way and has spread with great rapidity. In 1905 a central 
organizing body was formed c'alled the Co-partnership Housing 
Council, for the purpose of promoting the formation of societies 
and assisting them with advice ; it is supported by voluntary 
contributions. In 1909 twelve societies, including the original 
'J enant Co-operators, had been formed with a total investment 
£ 53 fi» 3 oo* situated at Ealing, Ixtchworth, Seven- 

oaks, Leicester, Manchester, Hampstead (two), Harbome near 
Birmingham, P'allings Park, St(jke-on-'JVent, Wayford and 
Derwentwater. The rapidity with which the movement has 
developed and spread since the establishment of the ( o-partner- 
.ship IJoiising Council indiaites great vitality, and since it is 
based on thoroughly sound lines it has probably a large future. 
It is the most interesting and in many respects the be.st of all 
recent developments. 'J'he Report of the Select (Committee on 
Rural Housing mentioned above suggested that a ('o-partner- 
ship Housing Society should Ix' formed in every count)' in 
Jilngland. 

All the enterprises just described have one feature in common, 
namely, the laying out of sites on a plan which takes cognizance 
of the future, secures a due proportion of open space, variety in 
the arrangement of streets and the most advantageous dispt)silion 
of the houses and other buildings. 'Hiey go beyond sanitary 
requirements and take account of higher needs. 'Ihey have 
lent fone to the advo(?acy of miinitupiil “ town-planning,” as 
practi.sed by .several towns in Germany ; and pro\'ision was made 
for this procedure in the Housing and Town Planning Act of 
3909. The act contains clauses giving local authorities power 
to prepare plans with reference to any land which appears 
likely to be used for building purposes within or near their own 
boundaries ; and also to purchase land comprised in a towTj- 
jdanning scheme and either build on it themselves or let j)lots 
for building in accordance with the plan. 'Fhe chief objec't is to 
.safeguard the future, prevent the repetition of past defects 
and enexmrage a higlier standard of housing. 

'riiese new developments represent an upward movement at 
the higher end of the scale. They cater for the superior ranks 
(d the working classes, those wdio attac'h some importance t(» 
the aesthetic and moral influence of pleasiint and whole.some 
surroundings, and are willing to sacrifice immediategratific'aticjns 
to a higher end. Hiey embody an aspiration, set an example and 
exercise an educative influence. But they ha^T nothing to do 
with the housing of the reall)’ poor, which is tlie great difficulty ; 
and their very attraclivene.ss seems in sf>me danger of drawing 
attention from it. Garden cities and suburbs will never house 
the poor or even the bulk of our working class population, and 
it would be a pity if the somewhat sentimental p()f)ijlarily of 
romantic schemes led to a distaste for the plodding effort which 
alone can effect a real cure of deep-seated .social evils of long 
standing. All the new schemes and legislative proposals leave 
untouched the greatest difficulty of all, which lies not in tlie 
dwelling but in the tenant. It is comparatively e^isy to afford 
better opportunities to those who are willing to take advantage 
of them, l)ut how to raise those who are not ? The lesson taught 
by Miss Octavia Hill's classical experiment is, if not forgotten, 
certainly neglected in the presentee of more showy efforts. Or 
perhaps it would be more true to sa\’ that half of it is neglected. 
Miss Hill was one of the pioneers in the comparatively modest 
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method of improving and reconstructing bad houses, which, as 
we have noted, is now being more generally recognized and 
pursued ; but that was only half her work. She improved bad 
dwellings and made them decent, but she also managed them 
(•n business lines, by a system of inspection and rent collection 
which combined a judicious discipline with the stimulus of reward. 
This was done by means of personal service, which is the secret 
of all really effective work among the poor. Her words written 
years ago remain true to-day ; “ The people’s homes are bad 
partly because they are badly built and arranged ; they are 
tenfold worse because the tenants’ habits and lives are what 
they are. Iransplant them to-morrow to healthy and com- 
modious homes and they will pollute and destroy them.” 

The following is a list of the principal associations formed for the 
promotion of housing reform : Mansion House Council on the Dwell- 
ings of the Poor, Rural Housing and Sanitation Association, Work- 
men's National Housing Council, National Housing Reform Council, 
Co-partnership Tenants Housing Council. They are jUI of recent 
date, except tlie first. There are also local associations at Liverpool, 
(lldham, Rochdale, York, Plymouth, and elsewhere. 

Other Countries 

At the International Hou.sing Congress organized by the 
National Housing Reform Council and held in I^ondon in 1907 
representatives were present from a number of foreign countries 
and a good deal of information was collected and published in 
the report of the Congress. Further detailed data have been 
supplied by foreign correspondents to Mr W. Thompson and 
published in Housing tip to Date, The more important facts 
relating to the principal industrial countries are here condensed 
from this and other sources of information. 

Austria. — An act for encouraging the building of cheap y/orking- 
edass dwellings was pa.s.sc(l in 1902 ; it provides for exemption from 
tiixes for 24 years of working-class dwellings which fulfil certain 
conditions including sanitary requirements, a minimum area per 
room, minimum height, minimum door and window spaces, thickness 
of wadis, a maximum number of inhabitints (one to 4 sq. metres in 
sleeping rooms), prohibition of lodgers, fixed rent and maximum 
linjiit. The municipalities arc the authority for administering sanitary 
and housing laws ; they have no power of compulsory purchase of 
land without a special law. There is excessive overcrowding in the 
large towns ; in Vienna (1900) 43 % of the [)opiilation live in dwellings 
of ] room or i room and a kitchen ; in 60 provincial towns the pro- 
[)ortion is 63 %, Overcrowding is reckoned at more than 5 persons 
to a room and more than 9 to two rooms ; the y)roportion of over- 
crowded on this basis is nearly one-fifth in Vienna and one-fourth in 
tlie yirovincial towns (Thompson). 

Liclgium, — An act was yxissccl in 1889 instituting Comitis de 
Patronage ; since then other Acts relating to loan societies, and to 
inheritance and succession in the case of small properties. Coniit^s 
de Patronage are semi-official iKnlies, but without legal power, whose 
function it is to study the subject of housing, to report to local 
authorities on existing conditions, to advise, to collect funds and 
promote the provision of gooil Ijouscjs by any means in their power. 
They influence public opinion anti stimulate the activity of local 
authorities wliicU have the power to compel improvements and close 
dwellings unfit for habitation ; they have led to the fonnation of 
numerous societies for erecting working-class dwellings. The latter 
arc encouraged by the law in various ways ; they are exempt from 
the payment of some governmtsnt duties and partly exempt from 
others. Working mtm buying or building houses liable to registration 
fees iii> to from 72 to 171 francs are exempted from personal, pm- 
vinciu and communal taxes. The Nalioiuil Savings Bank of Belgium 
is cmjx>wered to lend money to working men for buying or building 
houses and to insure the live.s of tho.se doing so, to preserve the 
home for the family, fn 1904 the number of workmen's homes 
exempted from fixation was 164,387, and the amount of taxation 
remitted considerably exceeded 3 million francs ; workmen liad 
aciyuired lands aiul liouses valued at nearly /4 ,ooo,<hio ; there were 
101 societies for building working-class dwellings ; 3 o,ock) workmen 
I'cpresiinting a jiopulation of 150,000 had become owners of iiroperty ; 
and 70,000 representing a |io|>nlation of 350,000 had availed tliem- 
selves of the law in obtaining exemptions and loans (O. Velghc). 
'I'hc foregmug results ellecled in 15 years ate remarkable an<l indicate 
a great capacity for self-help on the part of Belgian workmen with 
suitable and well-considered assistance. But this movement, in 
common with those of a similir character in other countries, does not 
touch tlie problem of housing tlie very jxK)r. No statistics of over- 
crowding are available, but the average number of persons to a 
dwelling is over 5 for tlie whole country and nearly 9 in Bni.ssels. 
The communal administnilions an' the authorities for liealth and 
housing : they have yxiwer to abate nuisances but not to compel 
landowners to sell land for building, though they have tlie right to 
disyiossession for “ public pur|X)scs.’* No town has constructed 


quarters devoted entirely to working-class dwellings and only one 
commune (St Giles) has buUt any. In town.s the height of buildings 
is regulated by the width of streets ; generally it is the width plus 
6 metres. The height of rooms and tliickness of walls are prescribed 
by local regulations but not the area of rooms. The housing difficulty 
Im been lessened in a notable degree by cheap transport facilities, 
including railroads, light railroads and tramways ; a large proportion 
of the workjieople travel long distances to and from work. One- 
quarter travel on the State railways alone ; fares are is. 6d. a week 
for a daily double journey of 20 m., 2s. for 44 m. and 2s. 6d. for 
(>6 m. The area of the labour market of IJiege extends nearly to 
Ostend and out of 5830 workmen travelling over 1000 live more 
than 50 kilometres from Liege. Some journeys last 3 hours. 

France. — The quastion of housing was publicly raised in France 
quite as early as in England on founds of public health in con- 
nexion with first visitation of cholera, and building societies were 
formed as early as 1851, but little was done until after 1889, wlicn the 
Soci&U Frangaise des Habitations d Bon March& was founded imder 
tlic ins[>iration of M. Siegfried. This led to tlie formation of several 
societies, which increased rapidly after the passage of la lot Siegfried 
in 1894, for promoting the provision of working-clajss dwellings. In 
1902 a Public Health Act and in 1906 a Housing of the Working 
Classes Act were paased, and these tluree enactments with regulations 
made in 1907 govern the procedure. The act of i9c>fi embodies the 
Belgian system of Comites de Patronage, of which at least one was 
to be established in each department with grants in aid, and ex- 
emptions from certain tiixes t)f working-cl^s dwellings fulfilling 
specified conditions as to sanitation and rent. The law promotes 
the formation of Housing Societies by granting various facilities for 
the investment of money in building by public bodies and benevolent 
institutions by taking shares or by loans. Down to the end of i9o(> 
there had been lent for this puipose ;f233,ooo by savings banks, 
/258 ,o<x> by the C^isse des l>ep6ts, and ^i.j,ooo by charitcible in- 
stitutions. The law does not authorize municipalities to build 
houses and none of the communes have acquired land for thi.s pur- 
pose. Under the Public Health Act of 1902 towns can purchase land 
compulsorily in connexion with unhealthy areas. The l*ublic Health 
and Housing Acts are administered by the local authority, which 
makes regulations for building and for laying out building land. A 
minimum height of 2-6 metres and a minimum cubical content of 
25 cubic metres are prescribed for rooms ; there are no regulations 
for thickness of walls. Housing societies are under the Ministry of 
Works and a Superior Housing Council, which is a central advisory 
Ixidy. Thosfi societies are now numerous ; there are 46 in Paris 
alone, but their operations are not on a large scale. One of them 
daserves special notice on account of its special object. It is called 
the SooUU de logements pour families nombreuses and it builds s^^ecial 
flats called maisons des enfants which are let at low rents only to 
persons vvitli large families. In 1907 it had housed 168 families, 
averaging 6*8 persons, in two blocks at BeDeville and Montmartre. 
The great defect in France is the large quantity of old, bad, insanitary 
housing. Real slums exist in all the old towns and in some of them, 
such as Marseilles and Lyons, on an extensive scale. Very little 
has hitherto been done to grapple with this difficulty. Tlie sbindard 
of sanitation Is altogether lower in France than in England, as is 
shown by the death-rates, and this holds good of the housing. But 
conditions vary widely in different parts of the country. They are 
better, generally speaking, in the industrial towns of the north, 
which are largely Flemish and distinguished by the prevalence of 
small houses alter the English fashion, than in the central or southern 
districts where tall old tenement houses of six and seven storeys 
abound. There are no statistics and no standard of overcrowding ; 
but the careful inquiry carried out by the Board of Trade and published 
in 1909 shows the extraordinary prevalence of tenements consisting 
of I, 2 or 3 rooms. In 16 towns for which information was obtained 
the average pro|X)rtion of dwellings containing kiss than 4 rooms 
was 75 % of the whole ; in some it was a.s high as 8g % and in none 
lower th^ Oi %. In 8 towns, including Paris, the number of one- 
roomed dweUings was more than a quarter of the whole, and in two 
towns (Brest and Fougercs) it was more than half. Some correspond- 
ing statistics for English and German towns are given l>elow in the 
section on Germany. According to the same report, the general 
accuracy of which lias lieen confirmed by yiersonai inquiries, made 
in 1909 by the writer in a number of towns, rents are decidedly 
lower in France. If the T.ondon level be taken as roo that of Pans 
is only 78 and the other French towns arc considerably lower, 21 out 
of 29 being less than half tlic London standard. A gener^ com- 
parison between a number qf J£nglish and French towns shows the 
average level of Frencli rents to be less than tliree-fourths of English 
one.s. noticeable feature of hoii.sing in France is the large number 
of dwellings built by employers in recent years. The mining com- 
panies, jiarticularly in the Pas de Calais, have built whole groujis of 
villages ; the railway companies and various manufacturers liave 
also done a great deal, chiefly in runil are;is. .\mon« the manu- 
facturers MM. Schneider at Le Creusot and the textile mill- 
owners in the Vosges are noticeable. The houses provided are 
of a charming type, white with red roofs ; the rooms are of goo<l 
size, the rents low, and a large garden is usually attached to every 
house. 

Germany. — In no country is the problem of housing more acute 
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than in Gennany, where the increase of population, the growth of 
manufacturing industry and the urbanization of tlie people have 
proceeded at an exceptionally rapid pace in recent years and have 
combined with increasing wealth anci a rising standard of living to 
force the question into prominence. Up to 1909 no uniform legisla- 
tion for me empire had been framed and no central authority 
existed for dealing with housing ; but the several states have their 
own public licalth and housing laws, and great activity has bc!on 
developed in various directions. The most general diriiculty is 
deficiency of quantity conse^ent on the rapid change in the dis- 
tribution of the population. The proportion of the whole population 
living in the great towns increas^ from 7-2 % to 16*2 %, or more 
tiian doubled between 1890 and 1900 ; in Kngland it only increased 
by about one-tenth. Slums are a much less conspicuous feature 
than in England because of the comparatively recent development 
of German towns, but where old quarters exist on a large scale, as 
in Hamburg, the conditions are quite as bad as anything in English 
towns, and call for similar measures. I'ublic sanitation in Germany 
is still as a whole less advanced than in England ; but in some 
cases it is superior and in general it is coming up rapidly ; the 
administration of sanitary laws, as of others, is more effective and 
uniform, and less subject to evasion. This ^so contributes to the 
comparative absence of slums. And there is a tliird factor which 
has perhaps the greatest influence of all, and that Ls the superior 
manner in which German homes are kept. But the pressure of 
inadequate quantity is urgent; it has caused high rents, over- 
crowding, and the development of large barrack or block dwellings 
which are becoming the prevailing type. At the .same time it has 
led to many and varied efforts to meet the difliculty. Isolated 
attempts go back to an early date. For instance a building society 
was formed in Berlin in 1849, Alfred Krupp began to build liis 
“ colonies ’* at Essen in 1863, Barmen started a society in 1871 and 
there were other cases ; but general attention seems first ti> have 
been drawn to the subject by the reforming efforts of Pastor Bodel- 
schwingh at Bielefeld about 1884 in connexion wil.h his At better hetm. 
In short housing reform in Germany Is really a matter of the last 
20 years. The first efficient by-laws for regulating building in 
Berlin were not adopted till 1887 ; the previous regulations dating 
from 1853 j:)ermittcd many abuses and under them a great deal of 
bad housing was constructed, especially after the establishment 
of the empire and the beginning of the great development of the 
capital. 

The worst feature is the general prevalence of dwellings con- 
taining a very small number of rooms — from i to 3 -and consequent 
overcrowding. The following figures are extracted from the Report 
to the Board of Trade on lUmts, Housing, &c., in Germany (1908, 
Cd. 4032). They indicate the proportion of dwellings conbuning 
I, 2 or 3 rooms, or (in a few cases) the jiroportion of the population 
living in such dwellings. The towns are those for which the in- 
formation is given. Tliey are not selected as particularly bad 
.sfiecimens but as representative, and they include most of the 
capitals and chief industrial centres. 1'hc figures relate to the yejir 
lyof), except in a few cases, in which they are taken from a municiped 
house census in 1905. 


Percentage of Dwellings or Population living in Dwellings containing 


I'own. 

1 Room. 

2 Rooms. 

3 Rooms. 

Total under 
4 Rooms. 

Berlin . 


8*0 

37-2 

30*6 

75 •« 

Aachen 


1.^7 

32 0 

21-9 

07 *(> 

Barmen (pop.) 


1*5 

24*3 

28-8 

54 'f* 

Bremen 


3 -» (?) 

2(»-8 

26-1 

507 (?) 

Breslau (poi>.) 


3 '9 

.t(>o 

2 * 1-4 

74-3 

Chemnitz (pop.) 


17 

.f 4 *« 

29-9 

6(»*4 

Dantzig . 


3-3 

43*0 

29 -9 

78*2 

Dortmund 


47 

45*3 

30-0 

80 *2 

Dresflen . 


0-8 

3*3 

27-8 

32-1 

Diisseldorf 


5-0 

26-4 

227 

51-1 

Elberfeld . . 


8.4 (?) 

i 

217 

() 7 -o (?) 

Essen . 


2-9 

35-4 

30*0 

<>«■;» 

Hamburg . 


I-O 

3-9 

247 

29-6 

Konigshiittc (pop.) 

10*0 

() 0'4 

16-8 

87-2 

Leipzig (pop.) 


0-4 

17 

M -3 

ib'O 

Mannheim 

, 

3*1 

22-1 

.104 

65 -b 

Munich (pop.) 

. 

4-6 

24*1 

28.4 

57-1 

Plauen (fxip.) 

• 



142 

21*8 1 

3<^'3 


The figures must be read with a certain amount of caution, as they 
are not in every case compiled on a precisely uniform method with 
regard to inclusion of kitchens and attics. For this reason the 
position of Bremen and Elberfeld is probably more unfavourable 
than it ought to Ixi. But broadly the table shows that in most of 
the large towns in Germany more tlian half, and in some cases more 
than tliree-quarters of the dwelling.s have less than 4 rooms, Leipzig 
is the most striking exception. If working-class quarters alone arc 
taken it is found that dwellings of more than 3 rooms arc so few 
as to be negligible. In Stuttgart, where housing is very dear, the 


perrantages for working-class quarters are— i room 21 -o, 2 rooms 
5i-8,3rooms2f)'9; total under 4 rooms 987. K6nigshuttc. the chief 
coal and iron centre in Silesia and a purely woiicing-class town 
shows the same sUte of things ; 60 % of the whole populaUon live 
m dwellings of 2 rooms and 87 % in less than lour. It & interesUnR 
to com^xire English towns. The pro|X)rtion of dwellings containing 
less than 4 rooms in London was (1901) 52-2 %, in BerUn 75-8 • 

the proportion of the population living in such dwellings was 
l^ndon 38*7 %, Berlin 71-5 %. Not only is the proportion of small 
dweUiiigs very much higher in Berlin but the proportion of tlie 
population living in them shows a far greater discrejiancy. This 
indicates a much higher degree of overcrowding. The only point 
in whicli Berlin has the advantage is the smaller number of single- 
room dwellings. The projiortions are London 147 %, Berlin 8 0 
But it is to be observed that overcrowding is nut so common 'in 
i-room dwellings, which arc often occupied by a single person, as 
in tho.se with 2 or 3 rooms, wliich are occupied by families, though 
proliably the most extreme cases of overcrowding occur in particular 
i-room dwellings. In the English county boroughs the iiroporUon of 
dwellings witli less tlian 4 rooms was 24 o %, in other urban districts 
17-4, and in all urban areas including London 20-4 %. When all 
allowance is made for minor errors ami discrejjancies it may lie 
broadly concluded tliat the proj)ortion of .small dwellings containing 
less than 4 rooms is at least twice as great in German as in English 
towns, and that the conditions as to accommodation which in 
England prevjiil only in London are general in urban Germany. 
As a set-off German rooms are generally larger than TCngli.sh ones 
and in block dwellings Iberc is often a little ante rouin or landing 
which does not count but really increases the space. 

The German census does not take cognisance of. overcrowding and 
there is no general official standard ; but some towns liave atIoj)tecl 
a standard of their own, namely, six or more persons to i room ancl 
ten or more to 2 rooms. In Breslau, wliich is one of the worst 
towns, 17-5% of the population (53,000) of the " city " or iiinei 
ring were overcrowded on this basis in 19CM1. In Barmen, which is 
not one of the worst, 20 ‘’j, ot the 2-roomed and 17 % of the 3-roomed 
dwellings (together housing niorti than half the jiojmlation) were 
overcrowcletl according to the English standard. Overcrowding 
and other bad conditions are worst in the basement or cellar ilwell- 
ings, of which some towns have a very large number. In Bre.slan 
15,000 persons were living in 3853 such dwellings in igoo ; in 
Berlin 91,426 persons were living in 24,088 basements. Some of 
these are free Irom objection, but 11,147, housing 38,663 persons, 
were situated in back buildings and unfit for habitation on account 
of darkness, damp, dilapidation and the like. " Back ” houses 
are a feature of old towns ; they are houses which do not give on 
the street but lie l>ehiml and are approached by a passage ; they are 
what we call courts and quite as insanitary as anything of tlie kind 
in English towns. 

With rcganl to rents the Board of Trade (London) Report gives 
the following figures for Berlin and a numl>er of other towns : ' - 


No. of Rooms 

Predominant Range of Weekly Rents. 

I)er Dwelling. 

Berlin, 

Other Towns. 

2 rooms . 

5/- to 0/- 

2/8 to 3/6 

3 rooms . 

71- fo 9/3 

3/0 lo 4/9 

4 rooms . 


4/3 to 0/- 


Rents are liigher in Berlin than in any other town, though 
Stuttgart comc:s very near it. I'he following table of inrlex numbers 
shows the relations of 32 towns to Berlin ; — 


Town. 

Index 

NumlxT. 

! “' 1 

* Town. 

' 

Index 

Number. 

Berlin .... 

100 

, Nn rein berg 

53 

Stuttgart . 

97 

Aachen 


Diisseldorf . 

79 

C'ri'fi-I(l .... 

5^ 

Dortmund . 

(>8 

I Bremen 

52 

Anchaffeiiburg 

1 by 

I IMaucn .... 

52 

Hamburg . 

()6 

, l.eji)zig . . . 

.31 

Mannheim . 

64 

: Dantzig 

*19 

! Konigsberg 

1 62 

Midhausen 

.|8 

j Munich .... 

1 O3 1 

Konigshulte . 

47 

j E.s.sen .... 

62 1, Stettin .... 


i Solingen . ■ • 1 

61 

, Magdeburg 

'13 

1 Bochum 

57 

; Chemnitz . 

40 

1 Elberfeld . . . 

57 

1 Zwickau 

3 « 

' Barmen 

57 

Brunswick 

37 

I Rcm.scheid . 

5O 1 Sta.ssfurt . 

33 

! Breslau 

5 b 

: Osclu:rsliJlx;n . 

28 

^ Dresden 

54 .IL, 



Comparing rents in Germany and England, the Board of Trade 
Report gives the following table, to which the corresponding ratio 
of French towns has been added. 
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No. of Rooms. 

Predominant Weekly Rents. 

Ratio of 
German to 
English (100) 

Ratio of 
French to 
English (100) 

England. 

Germany. 

2 rooms 

3 rooms 

4 rooms 

3/- 3/6 

3/‘> 4/‘> 

4/6 to 5/6 

2/8 to 3/6 

3/6 to 4/g 

4/3 to 6/- 

95 

100 

102 

1 

1 

1 

! 


If the mean of the English and German figures be taken it shows 
a very slight difference in favour of Germany ; the mean weekly rent 
per room being is. 5d. in England and is. 4|d. in Germany. But in 
ir^ngland rent usiiii^y includes local taxation (rates) whereas in 
Germany it docjs not ; if this be added C>emian rents are to English 
as 123 to TOO, or nearly ono-iourtli more. 

'I'he statistics given above indicate a wide range of variation in 
the conditions prevailing in different towns in Germany ; and that 
holds good wi& regard to improvements. Tlic administration of 
the laws relating to public health and housing is in the hands of the 
local authorities. The public licaith service is generally efficient 
and sometimes very good. Increasing attention has been paid in 
recent years to the sanitary inspection of houses and in some towns 
it is now thorough and systematic, but active efforts to deal with 
old and insanitary quarters en masse are isolated and exceptional. 
Hamburg is an instance ; scared by the visitation of cholera in 1892 
tfie authorities put in hand an extensive improvement scheme on 
the English phm at a cost of half a million sterling. But demolition 
is exceptions ; slums are usually subjected to supervision and are 
not allowed to be in a state of dilapidation^ and sometimes, a.s at 
Mannheim, notices are served to abate overcrowding. In Munich 
a policy of gradually buying up insanitary houses has been adopted. 
But improvement has principally been promoted by new building 
and the reduction of the population in old insanibiry quarters, to 
which cheap locomotive facilities have greatly contributed. The 
great bulk of urban Germany is new, and the most valuable con- 
tribution made by it to the housing question is the more effective 
control of new building anrl particularly the principle of town- 
planning, couj)lcd with the purchase ol neighbouring ground with 
a view to future extension. This policy is comjiarativcly recent and 
still very partially applied, Viut it is now rapidly extciicling. A 

f eneral act providing for the planning of streets was pfissed in 
Prussia in 1875 and still forms tiie basis of building legislation ; 
but as noted above no eifective by-laws were adopted even in Berlin 
until after 1887, and comiequently a very faulty style of building 
was ado))ted, especially in large blocks wliich conceal grave defects 
behind an imposing exterior. The Saxon towns liave been con- 
spicuously successful in regard to housing. Leipzig stands alone 
among German towns in having 83*4 % of its ]x>pulation living in 
dwellings of 4 rooms and upwards. Yet it is a great commercial 
city, the fifth in the empire, with a population of upwards of Ealf a 
million. It also comes low on the rent table, Imving an index number 
little more tiiau half tliat of Berlin. All tlie Saxon towns are low, 
CJicmnitz and Zwickau piurticularly so, and the ixisition of Dresden, 
Ixiing a capital, is remarkable. More than two-thirds of the jx)piila- 
lion live in dwellings of 4 nxmis or more, and the rent index numlicr 
is only 54. In Saxony a general Building Act, especially providing 
for town j)lanniiig, was pas.sed in igoo ; and the Grand Duchy of 
lies.se, wliich alone among tlie German .stiites has a government 
Housing Defiartniont, itdopted a Housing of the Working Classes 
Act in 1902. Other .states luivc followed or are following and the 
air is full of movement. The distinctive features of urban housing 
reform in Gorinany are (i) the .systematic planning of extensions, 
(2) purchase of ground by munici{mlitie.s, (j) letting or sale of muni- 
ci[»al land for building under prescribed conditions. Many of the 
groat towns, including Berlin, Munich, Dresden, I-«ipzig, Cologne, 
Frankfort and Diisseldurf, are owners of land to a variable but 
sometimes large extent. Tliis policy seems to have been originally 
adopted on economic grounds and those municipalities which l^iight 
or otherwise came into possession of town land at an early date 
derive a substantial revenue from it now, besides being in a iiosition 
to promote housing improvement. I'here is comparatively little 
municipal building, and that as a rule only or principally for muni- 
cipal servants, as at Diisseldorf, Mannheim and Nuremberg ; but 
there seems to a tendency to venture further in this direction 
ami some towns have built houses for letting. The municipalities 
generally sell or let their land, and the building agencies which enjoy 
most oflicial favour are the societies " of public utility ” ; they are 
encourageii in eve^ way and have greatly developK’d, particularly 
ill the Rhine province. Some are co-operative, others scmi-philan- 
thrqpic in that they aim at building good houses and limit their 
profits. In 1901 the Prussian Ciovomment issued an order urging 
municipalities to support these sotneties by remitting tlic cost of 
coastructing .streets and .sewers, placing the assistance of building 
olhcials at their disposal, taking thi.*ir .shares, lending them money 
and liecoming security for them. A great deal of public money 
has been advanced to building societies, and one very important 
source of supply has been develofied, since the Old Age and In- 
hnmty Insurance Act of 1889, in the National Insurance Funds 
wliich invest their surfdus capital in this way. Down to 1906 the 
Boards of Insurance had lent /8, 650, 000 to societies for building ; 


the Imperial Govemmont had lent /, 1,250,000, the 
Prussian Government £ i ,825,000, anotoe other states 
further large sums in addition to the mimicipaUti^ 
Money lent by the state is usually limited to build- 
ing houses for state employees and Insurance Boards 
lend on condition that the houses are let to persons 
who come under the insurance laws. The cfeveiop- 
ment of building societies has been promoted by the 
formation of general building associations of which 
the earliest was establislied in Diisseldorf in 1897 for the Rliine 
provinces ; under its influence one-hftb of the new housing provided 
m 1901 was erected by the societies. The exam^ile was followed 
at Frankfort, Munster and Wiesbaden. Housing by employers has 
also been carried out on a large scale in C^ermany. States and 
municipalities have to some extent built houses as employers, the 
former chiefly for railwaymen, Ix^sides lending money to societies 
for the purpose ; but most Jiousing of tliis kind has been done by 
private employers. Krupps, who had built 4274 dwellings housing 
nearly 27,000 persons down to 190I1 are the mo.st famous example ; 
but they are only one among many. In Rliinoland and Westplialia 
cmifloy^s had in 1902 provided 22,269 houses containing 62,539 
dwellings at a cost of £10^500,000 ; more than half the families so 
iioused belonged to the mining industry, tlie rest to various manu- 
factures. These two provinces, in which industrial development 
has been extremely rapid, axe exceptional ; but liousing by em- 
ployers is not coniinod to them. At Mannheim for instance over 
1000 working-class households have lieen so provided. At Nurem- 
berg the Siemens Schuckert Com^xany have encouraged an interesting 
.system of collective building among their employees, by which 722 
dwellings have been provided. 

Holland. — In 1901 a Public Hcaltli and a Housing Act were 
passed, and these two embody most of the features of housing reform 
iulopted in other countries. The first provides for a general sanitary 
service under the Ministry of the Interior. Tlic second ordains that 
local authorities shall frame by-laws for building and tor the main- 
tenance and proper use of dwellings ; that they si all inspect existing 
dwellings, order iinproveinents or repairs or demolition ; empowers 
them to take land compulsorily tor the purposes of the act, to 
prohibit building or rebuilding on sites reserved for public purposes 
anti to make grants or loans to societies or companies operating 
exclusively for the improvement of working-class dwellings. If 
they fail to make by-laws the provincial authorities may take 
action. Land buying with a view to extensions has been adopted 
by a number of municipalities including Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Utrecht and other important towiLs, and the practice is increasing. 
Amsterdam lia.s also begun the systematic planning of extensions. 
There has been a little municipal building in some small places, but 
it is on an insignificant scale ; the tendency is rather to favour societies 
of public utility as in France, Germany and Belgium. The new law.s 
are too recent to have had much effect and housing reform is as yet 
in an early stage. Kents are high in the large towns, namely, i 
room IS. 8d. to 3s. ; 2 rooms 2s. (»d. to 5s. ; 3 rooms 3s. Od. to 6s. ; 
4 rooms 4s. 2d, to 7s. 

Italy, — A Jiousing of the Working Classes Act Wcus pas.sed in 
to promote tlic improvement and provision of workmen's 
dwellings. Municipalities have the power to purcha.se land com- 
pulsorily for hou.sing piirpo.ses and also to build workmen's dwellings. 
A few towns, of which Milan is one, have done so. There arc building 
regulations relating to the area and height of rooms and the thickness 
of walls. The antiquity of the Itcdian towns and the great quantity 
of old and insanitary building make hou.sing improvement a very 
difficult matter. La Societd Umanitaria, a benevolent trust founded 
by Prosper Loria of Milan in 1902, has taken up this subject among 
others and has built two model tenements, housing 2000 persons. 

United States. — Intere.st in the housing question in the United 
States is confined to a few of the large.st cities and can only be said 
to be acute in New York, though there have been investigations by 
commissions elsewhere and Miss Octavia Hill’s work in London 
has found admirers and imitators in Pliiladclphia .and Boston as well 
as „ \ New York, The evils of housing in New York have been the 
subject of much sensational writing wliich has elevated them to the 

} >osilion of a world-wide scandal. It is not necessary to accept all 
;he allegaiions m;uie in order to sec that several circum.stances have 
combined to produce an exceptional state of tilings in this great city. 
The limited space — the island or peninsula of Manhattan — ^in which 
central New York is built has compelled the erection of large tene- 
ment blocks, otlierwise rare in American towns ; the incessant inrush 
of immigrants from the poorest parts of Europe has filled th^ 
tenements with immense numbers of persons of many nationalities 
accustomed to a low standard of living ; the generally backward 
state of public sanitation in America, and the absence or evasion of 
regulations and supcr\'i.sion, have permitted the erection of bad 
dwcUings, their deterioration into worse, and their misu.se by ex- 
ces,sive overcrowding. Other large cities in which bad housing con- 
ditions are known to exist are Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Jersey Qty. There are doubtless many 
otlicrs, but bad housing conditions are not .so general in the United 
States as in Europe. Outside the very large cities there is more 
space, more light and air, less crowding together, less darkness, dirt 
and dilapidation. Large houses, occupied by two or perhaps three 
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families, are common, but they have more room space than is usual 
in Europe. The i8th annual report (1903) of the Commissioner 
of Labour gives the result of a special inquiry embracing 23,447 
families distributed in 33 states. The average number of rooms 
was 4*95 per family and 1*04 per individual. It is a fair inference 
that overcrowding is confined to a comparatively small number of 
exceptioncil places. A large number of the scliedules were furnished 
by the eminently urbanized and manufacturing states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio and Illinois ; and in all 
these the average numl^er of rooms to a family exceeded 4, ranging 
from 4*2 in Ohio to 5*5 in Massachusetts. The condition of homes 
as to sanitation and clcamliness was statistically stated thus : 
Sanitary condition — ^good 61-46 %, fair 32-59 "o, bad 5-95 %; 
Cleanliness — good 79*63 %, fair 14-6(1 %, bad 5-71 %. Other 
special inquiries have been carried out in particular towns. In 
1891-1892 the tenements in Boston were investigated lor the 
M^sachusetts Labour Bureau, which found 3657 sleeping rooms 
without outside windows and about 8 % of the po]3ulation living in 
conditions objectionable from one cause or another. In 1892 
Congress authorized a S])ccial inquiry into the slum population of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Baltimore, the results of which 
were published iu the seventh speei<d re[X)rt (189-1) the United 
States Commissioner of Labour. It was estimated that the total 
" slum po]>ulation “ (presumably those living in unhealthy con- 
ditions) was — New York 360,000, Chicago i(i2,ooo, Philadelphia 
35,000, Baltimore 25,000. In Baltimore 530 families, consisting of 
1(^48 persons, were living in single rooms with an average of 3*15 
pt;rsons to a room ; in Philadelphia 401 families were so Jiving with 
an average of 3-TI persons to a room. The tjroportion of i-rooin 
dwellings was less in New York and Chicago. In New York 44.55 % 
or nearly half the families investigated were found living in 
2-roon)cd dwellings, in Baltimore 27-88 %, in ldiiladel])hia 19-41 ”0 
and in Chicago 19-14 %. These figures amclusivcly prove that 
European conditions rejirodiicc themselves in Arnerican cities. 
Poverty was not the cause, as the average earnings per family 
ranged from ^(3, 4s. a week in Baltimore to ^4, 6s. a w^eek in Chicago. 
Anotlier olticial investigation in Nt;w York'^vv-as carried out in 1895 
by llic Tenement House Commission ajjpointed by the State of New 
York. It reported “ many houses in the city in an insanibiry con- 
dition wJiich absolutely unfits them for habitation."* Further details 
have been compiled from the census by the New York Federation 
of Churches, chiefly relating to density of population in the city In 
1900, out of a total of nearly 250,000 dwellings, 95,433 (38-2 %) 
contained from 2 to (> jicrsons, 60,072 (24*2 %) from 7 to 10 persons 
and 89,654 (35-9 %) IT persons or more. The density of popuUtion 
for the whole city as now constituted was 19 persons to the acre, 
in Manhattan 149 ; in the south-eastern district of Manhattan 
«j 82 and in one ward 735. Between 1900 and 1905 the density 
Increased in every district, and in the latter year there were t 2 blocks 
with from 1000 to 1400 persons to the acre. The number of jiersons 
to tlie acre in I-ondon (1901) is 60-6 ; in the most densely po|)ulated 
borough 182, and in the most densely populated district (a very 
small one) 396. This will give a measure of comparison. Tlie large 
tenement blocks in New York have Ix^cn constructed with far less 
regard to liealtli than those in Berlin, ami reprodmxj in an aggravated 
form the same evil of insuliicient light and air. In place of the 
inadequate courts round which many are built in Berlin, the New 
York tenements have merely narrow air shafts. In 1904 there were 
reported to be 362,000 dark interior rooms, that is with no outside 
windows. 

If American cities have nothing to learn from other countries in 
regard to bad housing, they Iiavc nothing to teach in the way of 
reform. They are following Europe slowly and a long distance 
behind. There is no .serious attempt to deal with insanitary areas 
as they liave been dealt with in England, or to prevent the creation 
of new ones by regulation and planning of extensions as in Cermany, 
or to promote the jirovision of superior houses by organized public 
effort as in several countries. A little has be-en done in New York 
to improve the w-orst housing. A Tenement House Act was piissed 
aftc;r the report of the Commission of 1895 and a Department formed 
to give effect to it. Some cleansing and repairing and insertion of 
window’s is carried out cveiTr year, but most attention seems to be 
paid to fire escapes. Societies for providing improved dwellings 
exist in New York, Boston, Chicago and l*hiladelj)liia. The oldest 
is one formed in Boston in 1871, calltxl the Co-o]>erative Building 
Company ; it was followed in 1876 by an Improved Dw^ellings 
Company in Brooklyn, and in 1879 by a similar society in Manhattan, 
and m 1885 by another in Boston. The largest concern of the kind 
is the City and Suburban Houses Company in New York, formed in 
1896 under the guidance of Dr E. R. L. Gould ; it has built four 
groups of tenements housing 1238 families in the city and 112 houses 
on a suburban estate at Brooklyn ; in all it has housed some (>000 
persons. More recently Mr Henry I*hipps lias given /2oo,ooo for 
the provision of model dwellings in New York, and a building has 
been erected on the plan of the Maison dcs Enfants in Paris. In 
Chicago the City Houses Association works at housing reforms in 
various ways. There are some other institutions of a like kind, 
but the aggregate results are inconsiderable. Two other building 
agencies have done far more in the United States than philanthropic 
societies ; these arc the building and loan associations and private 
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employers. The former are co-operative provident societies ; they 
are widely diftused tliroughout the United States and their operations 
are on a very large scale. They date from 1831, when the Oxford 
Provident Building Association was formed at Frankfort, near 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania has still the largest number of associa- 
tions, but from 1843 onwards the movement s|)read rapidly and 
continuously in other states. The high-w'ater mark appears to have 
been reached in 1S97, wdien the total assets of the associations 
amounted to alxiut £133,000,000. In 1905 there were 5326 associa- 
tions, w’ith an aggregate iiiemlier.ship of 1,686, (>11 and assets of 
about £i30,ix) 0,0(K). The states of Pcnnsylvciiiia aiul Oliio head 
the list, but the movement is very strong in many others. It ai'counts 
for the comparatively large ninnl>er of houses owned by working- 
class families in the United Stiites. With regard to housing by 
employers, no comprelicnsive information is available, but the total 
amount is certainly considerable tlu>ugli ]>rol)ably not so large as 
in Germany or in France. Some of the Ix tler-known instances arc 
the Polzcr Manufacturing C^om|xmy at Pelzcr in South Carolina, 
which has built about itx)o dwellings ; tlje Maryland Steel Company 
at Sparrows Point, Maryland, 800 dw ellings ; Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates at Ludlow-, Mass., 500 dwellings ; Wliitin Machine 
Works at Whitiasville, Mas.s., 600 dwelling.s ; Westinghoiise Air 
Brake Co. at Wihncrding, Penn., 3f)0 dwellings ; Draper Co., Hope- 
dale, Mass., 250 dwellings. These arc all more or less " model " 
.sedllemcnts, not in cities, but in on flying or country places, where 
works have l)een established, and that is generally true of housing 
by employers in tlie United Stales, whereas in Germany much has 
l>ecn provided by them in the large towns. Rents are very muc!) 
higher in American cities than in European tow-ns of comparable 
size and character. 

AuTiiORiTiKs. — Botird of Tratle Ueports — " Cost of I.iving of the 
Working Classes (JCngland) *' (1908) ; “ Cost of I.iving in German 
'ibwns *' (1908) ; “ C^ost of Lix iiig in French towns '* (1909). /Ve- 
ccedin^s oj Internaiional ]-iousin^ Con^ircss (London, 1907) ; The 
New lyncyclo/>aedia of Social Reform ; K. R. D(.*wsnup, The Ilousing 
Problem in England ; T. C. Horsfall, The Example of Germany ] 
J. S. Nettlefold, Practical Housing Reform ; .A. Shad well, Industrial 
Efficiency f ch. xi. on " Housing " ; W. Tliom])son, The Housing 
Handbook, Housing up to Date. (A. Sl.) 

HOUSMAN, LAURENCE (1867- ), English writer and 

artist, was born on the 18th of June 1867. Having studied 
at South Kensington, he first made a reputation as a Ixxjk- 
illustrator. Some of his best pictorial work may be stx’n in the 
editions of Meredith's Jump to Glory Jane (1892), the Weird 
Tales of Jonas Lie (1892), Jane Barlow’s Land oj Elfintoun 
(1894), Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market (1893), Wereuwlf 
(1896), by his sister, Miss Clemence Housman, Shelley’s Sensitive 
Plant (1898), and his own Farm in Fairyland (1894). His 
designs were engravtid on wood by Miss Housman. His volumes 
of verse include Green Arras (1896), Hue (1899), Spikenard 
(1898) and Mendicant Rhymes (1906) ; and the mysticism wliich 
characterizes the devotional poems in Spikcncerd nxairs in his 
half-allegorical tales, All Fellows The Blue Moon (1904) 

and The Cloak oj F riendship ( 1 906). His nativ i ty play, Bethlehem, 
was presented in the Great Hall of London University at South 
Kensington for a week in Dec^jmber 1902. In 1900 he published 
anonymously An Englishwoman's Love Letters, which created 
a temporary sensation ; and he followed this essay in popular 
fiction l)y the novels A Modern Antaeus (1901) and Sabrina 
Warham (1904). On the 23rd of December 1904 his fantastic 
play Prunella, written in collaboration with Mr Granville 
Barker, was produced at the Court 'I'heatrc. 

His brother, Alfred Edward Housman (b. 1859), an accom- 
plished scholar, professor of Latin at University ( nllege, London, 
is known as a poet by his striking lyrical series, A Shropshire 
Lad (1896). 

HOUSSAYE, ARSifcNE (1815-1896), French novelist, poet 
and man of letters, was born at Bruy^res (Aisne), near Laon, on 
the 28th of March 1815. His real surname was IJoussct. In 
1832 he found his way to Paris, and in 1836 he published two 
novels, lAiCouronne de bluets and La Pechercssc, He had many 
friends in Paris, among them Jules Janin and Theophile Gautier, 
and he wrote in collaboration witli Jules Sandcau. He produced 
art criticism in LTlistoirc de la peinturc flamande et hollandaise 
(1846); semi-historical sketches in Mile de la VaUiere et Mme 
de MofvUspan (i86o) and Gcderie de jyortrails du XV IP siede 
(1844); literary criticism in Le Rot Voltaire ([1858) and his 
famous satirical Histoire du quaranic et unieine jauieuil de 
V academic jranfaise (1855) ; drama in his Comediennes (1857); 
poetry in his Symphonic des vingl ans (1867), Cent et un sonnets 
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(1873), &c. ; and novels, Les FiUes d'kve (1852) and many others. 
In 1849, through the influence of Kacl)el, he was entrusted with 
the administration of the I'heatre Fran9ais, a position he filled 
with unfailing tact and success until 1859, when he was made 
inspector-general of works of art. He died on the 26th of 
February 1896. 

His Confessions j souvenirs iVun tlcmi-sUcle appeared in 1885- 
1891. See also J. Leniaitre, Arshie Houssayc (1^97), with a biblio- 
graphy. 

His son, Henry Houssaye (1848- ), the historian, was 

born in Paris. His early writings were de\'oted to classical 
antiquity, studied not only in books but on the actual Greek 
sites which he visited in 1868. He published succe.ssively 
Histoire d' Apelles (1867), a study on Greek art ; TJArmee dans 
la Grice antique (1867); Histoire d'Alcibiade ei de la republique 
aihenienne depuis la mort de Pericles jusqud Vaveneineni des 
trente iyratis (1873) ; Papers on LeN ombre des citoyem d'Athenes 
au siicle avant Vere chrelienne (1882); La Loi agraire d 
S parte (1884) ; Le Premier Siege de Paris en 33 av, J,-C\(iSq6) ; 
and two volumes of miscellanies, Aihenes, RomCy Paris histoire 
et les masurs (1879), and Aspasie, Cleopatre, Theodora (6th ed. 
1889). The military history of Napoleon I. then attracted him. 
His first volume on this subject, called JS14 (1888), went through 
no fewer than forty-six editions. Jt was followed by the 

first part of which comprises the first Restoration, the return 
from Elba and the Hundnxl Days (1893); the second part, 
Waterloo (1899); the third pari, the second abdication 
and the White Terror (1905). He Wius elected a member of the 
French Academy in 1895. 

HOUSTON, SAMUEL (1793-1863), American general and 
statesman, of Scotch-Irish descent, was born near Lexington, 
Virginia, on the 2nd of jMarch 1793. His fatlier, who had 
fought in the War of Independence, died in 1806, and soon 
afterward Samuel removed with his mother to the frontier in 
Blount county, 'J’ciiTUJSsee. When he was about fifteen his 
elder brothers obtained for him a place as clerk in a trader’s 
store, but he ran away and lived with the Cherokee Indians of 
East Tennessee for nearly three years. On his return he opened 
a country school, and later attended a session or two of the 
Academy at Maryville. During the war of 1812 he served under 
Andrew Jackson against the Creek Indians, and his bravery 
at the battle of Tohopeka, in which be was disabled by several 
wounds, won promotion to a lieutenanc}\ Jn 1817 he was 
appointed sub-agent in managing the business relating to the 
removal of the Cherokces from East 'i'ennessee to a reservation 
in what is now Arkansas, but Iki was offended at a rebuke from 
John C. Calhoun, then .secretary of war, for appearing before 
him in Indian garments, as well as at an inquiry into charges 
affecting his official integrity, and he resigned in 1818. He 
entered a law office in Nashville, and was admitted to the bar, 
and was soon elected a district attorney. From 1823 to 1827 
Houston reprcscnUxl the ninth district of I'cnnessce in Congress, 
and in 1827 was elected governor of the state by the Jackson 
Democrats. He married Eli5?a Allen in Januar}" 1829 ; his wife 
left him three months later, and he resigned his office of governor, 
again took up his residence among the Cherokees, who were at 
this time about to remove to Indian Territory, and w^as formally 
adopted a member of their nation. 

In 1830 and again in 1832 he visited Washington to expose 
tl\e frauds practised upon the Cherokees by government agents, 
and attracted national attention by an encounter on the 13th 
of April 1832 with William Stanberry, a Congressman from 
Ohio, who intimated that Houston himself was seelcing to defraud 
them. Commissioned by President Jackson, Houston went to 
Texas in December 1832 to negotiate treaties with the Indian 
tribes there for the protection of American traders on the border. 
He decided to remain in Texas, and w^as elected a delegate to 
the constitutional convention which met at San Felipe on the 
1st of April 1833 to draw up a memorial to the Mexican Congress 
asking for the separation of Texas from Coahuila, in which the 
anti-American party was in control, as well as to frame a con- 
stitution for the commonw^ealth as a new member of the Mexican 
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Republic, and he served as chairman of the drafting committee, 
and took a prominent part in the preparations for war when 
next year the petition was refused. In October 1835, soon after 
the outbreak of tlie War for Texan Independence, the committees 
of the township of Nacogdoches chose Houston as commander- 
in-chief of the forces in eastern Texas, and after the San Felipe 
convention in November he was chosen commander-in-chief 
of the Texan army. On the 2jst of April 1836, while in com- 
mand of 743 raw troops, he met on the bank of the San 
Jacinto alx)ut 1600 Mexican veterans led by Santa Anna and 
completely routed them; on tlie next day Santa Anna was 
taken prisoner. 

Absolute independence (recognized by a treaty signed on the 
14th of May^ was won by this decisive victory, and Houston was 
elected president of the new republic on the 1st of September 
and was inaugurated on the 22nd of October. His term expired 
in December 1838, but he was elected again in 1841 and served 
until 1844. During his first term a newly founded city was 
named in his honour and this was the capital in 1837-39 1842 - 

45. Texas having been admitted as a slate of the America 
Union in 1845, Houston was elected one of its first two United 
States senators. He served as a stalwart Union Democrat from 
March 1846 until 1859; he opposed the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill in an able speech (3rd March 1854), and spoke frequently 
in defence of the rights of the Indians. In 1859 he was elected 
governor of Texas and tried to pre\'cnt the secession of his state ; 
upon his refu.sal, in March 1861, to swear allegiance to the 
(‘onfedcracy he was declared deposed. lie died at Huntsville, 
Texas, on the 26lh of July 1863. Houston was an able soldier, 
wary, intrepid and resolute ; and a legislator of rare fore- 
sight, cool discrimination and fearless eandour. 

See A. M. Williams, Sam Houston and the War of Independence 
in Texas (Boston, 1893) ; Henry Bruce, Life of General Houston 
(New York, 1891) ; and W. C. Crane, l.ife and Select Literary Re- 
mains of Sam Houston (Pliiladeli)hia, 1884). 

HOUSTON, a ctity and the county-seat of Harris county, Texas, 
U.S.A., at the head of deep-sea na\’igation on Buffalo Bayou, 
a tributary of (ktlveslon Bay, 50 in. N.W. of Galveston, and 
about 325 m. W. of New Orleans. Pop. (1880) 16,513 ; (1890) 
27,557; (1900) 44,633, of whom 441*; were foreign-born and 
14,608 were negroes; (1910, census) 78,800. Tlie land area in 
1906 was 16*02 sq. m. ; in 1908, about 20 sq. m. Jt is served 
by the Galveston, Harrisburg ^ San Antonio (Southern Pacific), 
the Galveston, Houston & Henderson, the Gulf, Colorado 
& Sanle F6, the Houston & Texas Central (Southern Pu('ific), 
the Houston, East & West I'exiis, the International & Great 
Northern, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass, the Trinity & Brazos Valley, the St Louis, Browns- 
ville & Mexico, the Texas & New Orleans, and the Houston Belt 
& Terminal railways, several of which have their headquarters 
at Houston. The Pederal government has greatly improved 
the natural channel from the city to the Gulf of Mexico, straighten- 
ing, widening and deepening it to a depth of 25 ft. for the entire 
distance from the Galveston jetties to the Houston turning 
basin — where the municipality has constructed free municipal 
wharves. The city occupies an unusually fine site on both sides 
of the Buffalo Bayou. Among the principal buildings are a 
Carnegie library, the Houston Lyceum, the Federal building, 
the Masonic temple, the city high school, the city hall and 
market house, the Harris County Court House, the Cotton 
Exchange, and the First and Commercial National banks. 
Houston is the seat of the Texas Dental College, of St Thomas 
College (1903), and of the Houston, Annunciation and St Agnes 
academies ; and the will (1901) of William Mansh Rice provided 
an endowment (valued in 1908 at about $7,000,000) for the 
William M. Rice Institute for the Advancement of Literature, 
Science and Art, of which Dr Edgar Odell lA)Vctt, formerly 
professor of mathematics (1900-1905) and of astronomy (1905- 
1908) in Princeton University, was made president in 1908. 
Tlie city is the most important railway and shipping centre of 
South Texas, and has a large trade in cotton (the receipts for 
the year ending Aug. 31, 1907 being 2,967,535 bales), cotton-seed 
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oil, sugar, rice,* lumber and citrus fruits. Houston is important 
also as a manufacturing centre, its factory product being valued 
at $13,564,019 in 1905, increase of 81 % over the factory 
product in 1900. There are extensive railway car-shops, cotton- 
seed oil, petroleum and sugar refineries, cotton gins and com- 
presses, steel rolling mills, car-wheel factories, boiler, pump and 
engine works, flour mills, rice mills and a rice elevator, breweries, 
planing and saw-milLs, pencil factories, and brick and tile factories. 
Its proximity to the Texas oil fields gives the city a cheap factory 
fuel. The assessed valuation of taxable property in the city 
increased from $27,480,898 in 1900 to $51,513,615 in 1908. 
rhe No-Tsu Oh Carnival week each November is a distinctive 
feature of the city. Houston, like Galveston, adopted in 1905 
a very successful system of municipal government by commission, 
a commission of live (one of whom acts as mayor) being elected 
biennially and having both executive and legislative powers. 
The waterworks are owned and operated by the municipality, 
which greatly improved them from the city’s surplus under the 
first two years of government by commission. In 1908 extensive 
improvements in paving, drainage and sewerage were under- 
taken by the city. The payment of an annual poll-tax of $2 -50 is 
a prerequisite to voting. Houston was settled and laid out in 
1836, and was named in honour of General Sam Houston, whose 
home in Caroline Street was standing in 1908. In 1837-1839 
and in 1842-1845 Houston was the capital of the Republic of 
Texas. About 15 m. E.S.E. of the city is the battleground of 
San Jacinto, which was bought by the state in 1906 for a public 
memorial park. 

HOUWALD, CHRISTOPH ERNST, Freiherr von (177?- 
1845), German dramatist and author, was bom at Straupitz 
in Lower Lusatia, a son of the president of the district court of 
justice, on the 28th of November 1778. He studied law at the 
university of Halle, and on completion of his academic studies 
returned home, married, and managed the family estates. In 
1816 he afforded a home to his friend K. W. S. Contessa (1777^ 
1825), himself a poet, who had met with serious reverses of 
fortune ; Contessa lived with Houwald, assisting and stimulating 
him in his literary work, for eight years. In 1821 Houwald w'as 
unanimously elected syndic for I.ower Lusatia, an office which 
placed him at the head of the administration of the province. 
He died at Neuhaus, near Liibben, on tlie 28th of January 1845. 

Houwald is remeiubered as the author of S(;vcral so-callcd “ Fate 
traytulics (see Gkkman Litkkatukj;), of which the best known arc 
Das laid, her ! .euchttnym. Die HeiinUehr, Vluch und Segen (all 
published in 1821). They have, however, small literary value, and 
Houwald is seen to better advantage in his narratives and books for 
juvenile readers, such as Romantischc Akkorde (publ. by W. Contessa, 
Berlin, 1817) ; Buck fiir Kinder ^cbildcter Stdnde (i8ic>-i824) ; aiul 
Jakob Thau, dcr Hofnarr (1821). Houwald's collected works, 
Sdmtlichc Werke, were published in five volumes (Leipzig, 1851 ; 
2ud ed., 1858-1859). See J. Minor, Die Schioksahtragodie in ihren 
Ilauptvcrtrctern (Frankfurt, 1883), and Das Schicksalsdranta in 
Kiirschner’s Deutsche Nationalliteralur^ vol. cU. (Stuttgart, i88.j) ; 
O. Schmidtborn, C. E. von Houwald als Dramatikcr (1909). 

h6va, the name originally applied to the middle-class Malayo- 
Tndonesian natives of Madagascar {q.v.), as distimt from the 
noble class Andriana and the .slave class Andevo. Hova has now 
come to mean the most numerous and powerful of the tribes 
which form the native population of Madagascar. The Hova, 
who occupy the province of Im^rina, the central plateau of the 
island, are of Malay o-Indonesian origin. The period at which 
the Hova arrived in Madagascar is still a .subject of dispute. 
Some think that the immigration took place in very early times, 
before Hinduism reached the Malay Archipelago, since no trace 
of Sanskrit is found in Malagasy. Others believe that the Hova 
did not reach the island until the 12th or 13th century. At the 
French conquest of Madagascar (1895), the Ildva were the most 
powerful and, politiailly, the dominant people ; but were far 
from having subjected the whole of the island to their rule. 
The Hova are short and slim, with a complexion of a yellowish 
olive, many being fairer than the average of southern Europeans. 
Their hair is long, black and smooth but coarse. Their heads 

^ Much rice is cultivated in the vicinity of Houston by Japanese 
farmers. 
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are round, with flat straight foreheads, flat faces, prominent 
cheekbones, small straight noses, fairly wide nostrils, and small 
black and slightly oblique eyes. The physical contrast to the 
negro is usually very obvious, but, especially among the lower 
classes, there is a tendency to thick lips, kinky hair and dark 
skin. In many of their customs, such as taboo, infanticide, 
marriage and funeral rites, they show their Indonesian origin. 
Must of them now profess C'hristianity. 

HOVE, a municipal borough of Sussex, England, adjoining the 
watering-place of Brighton on the west, on the London, Brighton, 
Si South Coast railway. Pop. (1901) 36,535. The great sea- 
w'all of Brighton continues along the front at Hove, forming a 
pleasant promenade. Here is the Sussex county cricket ground. 
The municipal borough, incorporated in 1898, includes the 
parishes of Hove and Aldrington, of which the first is within tlie 
parliamenta^ borough of Brighton, but the second is in the 
Lewes division of the county. I'lie corporation consists of a 
mayor, 10 aldermen and 30 councillors. Area, 1521 acres. 

HOVENDEN, THOMAS (1840-1895), American artist, was 
born in Dunmanway, Co. (ork, Ireland, on the 28th of 
December 1S40. lie was a pupil of the South Kensington Art 
Schools and those of the National Academy of Design, New 
York, whither he had removed in 1863. Subsequently he went 
to Paris and studied in the licole des Beaux Arts under (jibanel, 
but passed most of his time with the American colony in Brittany, 
at Pont-Aven, where he painted many pictures of the peasantry. 
Returning to America in 1880, he became an academician in 
1882, and attracted attention by an important canvas of “ The 
Last Moments of John Brown ” (now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art). His “ Breaking Home 'J'ies,” a picture of 
American farm life, W'as engraved with considerable popular 
success. Hovenden was mortally injured in a heroic effort to 
save a child from a railroad train in the station at Germantown, 
near Philadelphia, and died at Norristown, Pennsylvania, on the 
14th of August 1895. Among his principal works are “ News 
from the Conscript” (1877), “Loyalist Peasant Soldier of La 
Vendee” (1879). “A Breton Interior,” “Image Seller” and 
“ Jerusalem the Golden ” (in the Metropolitan Museum of Art). 

HOW, WILUAM WALSHAM (1K23-- 1897), English divine, son 
of a Shrewsbury solicitor, was born on the 13111 of December 
1823, and was educated at Shrewsluiry school and Wadham 
C'ollegc, Oxford. He was ordainetl in 1846, and for upw'ards of 
thirty yt^ars was actively engaged in parish work at Whittington 
in Shropshire and Oswestry (rural dean, 1860). He refused 
preferment on several occasions, but his energy and success made 
him well known, and in 1879 he became a suffragan bishop in 
London, under the title of bisliop of Bedford, his province being 
the East End. There he became the inspiring influence of a 
revival of elnirch work. He founded the East London Church 
Fund, and enlisted a large band of enthusiastic helpers, his 
popularity among all classes being immense. He w'as particularly 
fond of children, and w'as commonly called “ the eliildren’s 
bishop.” In 1888 he was made bishop of Wakefield, and in the 
north of England he eontiruied to do valuablt* work. His sermons 
were straightforward, earnest and attractive ; and besides 
publishing several volumes of these, he wrote a good deal of 
verse, including such well-known hymns as “ Who is this so 
weak and helpless,” “ Lord, 'I’hy children guide and keep.” In 
1863-1868 he brought out a Commentary on the Four Gospels ; 
and he also wrote a Manual for the Holy Communion. In the 
movement ff)r infusing new spiritual life into tlu? church services, 
especially among the poor, How was a great force. Pie died on 
the loth of August 1897. He was much helped in his earlier 
work by his wife, P'ranccs A. Douglas (d. 1887). 

See his Life l)y his son, F. 1 ). How (1898). 

HOWARD (Family). Among English families, the house of 
Howard has Pjng held the first place. Its head, the duke of 
Norfolk, is the first of the dukes and tlie her(‘ditary earl marshal 
of England, while the carls of Suffolk, ('arlisle and p:ffingham and 
the Lord Howard of Glossop represent in the peerage its younger 
lines. 

Its founder was a Norfolk lawyer, William Howard or Haward, 
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yfho was summoned to parliament as a justice in 1295^ being 
appointed a justice of the common pleas in 1297. Over the 
parentage of this man genealogists have disputed for centuries. 
The pedigree-makers have hailed him in turn as the descendant 
of a Norman “ Aulier, earl of Passy ” and as the heir of Here- 
ward, the last of the English.” But out of the copies of Norfolk 
deeds and records collcx:tcd for Thomas, earl of Arundel, in the 
early part of the 17th century, it seems clear enough that he 
sprang from a Norfolk family, several of whose members held 
lands at Wiggonhall near l.ynn. These notes from deeds, 
evidently culle<’tcd by an honest inquirer, make no extravagant 
claims of ancient ancestry or illustrious origin for the Howards, 
although the facts contained in them were recklessly manipulated 
by subservient genealogists. Doubtless the judge was the son 
of John Howard of Wiggenhall, living about 1260, whose widow 
Lucy, called by the genealogists the daughter of John Gennund, 
was probably the wife of John Germund l)y her second marriage. 
William Howard was employed as counsel by the corporation of 
Lynn, and it is worthy of note that the “ crosslets fitchy ** in his 
shield of arms suggest the cross with which the dragon was 
discomfited by St Margaret, the patroness of Lynn. Prospering 
by the law, William Iloward of Wiggenhall rose to knight’s 
rank and acquired by purchase Grancourt’s manor in East 
Winch, near Lynn, where he had his seat in a moated house 
wliose ruins remain. He wiis probably dead and buried in his 
chapel at East Winch before November 27, 1308, the date of the 
patent by which Henry Scrcjpe succeeded him as a commissioner 
of traili)aston. His two wives, Alice Ufford and Alice Fitton — 
heir of Intton’s manor in Wiggenhall — were both daughters of 
knightly houses. Before his death his eldest son, John Howard, 
was a knight and already advanced by his marritige with Joan of 
('(jrnwall, one of the bastard line founded by Richard of Cornwall, 
king of the Homans. 

Sir John Howard served in Edward II. ’s wars in Scotland and 
Giiscony, was sherifT of Norfolk and Suffolk and governor of 
Norwich Castle. When he died in 1331 he was seised of many 
Norfolk manors. His son and heir, another Sir John, admiral of 
the king’s navy in the north, was a banneret who displayed his 
banner in the army tluit laid siege to (!!alais. By the admiral’s wife 
Alice, sister and heir of Sir Robert de Boys, the Howards had the 
Boys manor of Fersfield, near Diss, which is still among the 
possessions of the dukes of Norfolk. His son Sir Ro])crt Iloward, 
who had married a daughter of Sir Roller t Scales (Lord Scales), 
died ill 1 388. h'rom Sir John Howard, the only son of Sir Robert, 
two branches of the house of Howard spring, I’he elder line was 
soon extinct. By his first wife, Margaret, daughter and heir of 
Sir John Plays, Sir Jolin Howard had a son wlio died before him, 
leaving a daughter tlirougli whom descended to her issue, the 
Veres, t^arls of Oxford, the ancient Norfolk estates of the Howards 
at ICast Winch and elsewhere, with the lands of the houses of 
Scales, Plays and Walton, brought in by the brides of her fore- 
fathers. After the death of Margaret Plays, her widow'er found, 
with the peculiar instinct of his race, a second well -endowed 
wife. By her, the heir of the Tendrings of Tendring, he had a 
second son, Sir Robert Howard, a knight wlio fought under 
Henr>’' V. in France, and died, like his half-brother, before the old 
knight’s career ended in 1436. 

It is to the marriage of this young knight that the house of 
Howard owes the tragedy of its greatness. He was a younger 
son, although he liad some of his mother’s inheritance. Had he 
married the landless daughter of a neighbour he might have been 
the ancestor of a line of Essex squires, wlmse careers would have 
had the parish topographer for chronicler. But his bride was 
Margaret Mowbray, daughter of the banislied duke of Norfolk. 
Although this was a noble alliance, it is probable tliat the lady 
had no great portion. The head of her elder brother, the boy 
earl marshal, had been stricken off in the cornfield under the 
walls of York, but her younger brother’s right to his father’s 
dukedom was allowed by parliament in 1425. 

Sir John Howard, only son of the match between Howard 
and Mowbray, took service with his cousin the third duke of 
Norfolk, who had him returned as knight of the shire for Norfolk, 


where, according to the Paston Letters, this Howard of the 
Essex branch was regarded by the gentry as a strange man. 
He followed the White Rose and was knighted at the crowning 
of King Edward IV., who pricked him for sheriff of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. In the duke’s quarrel he brawled with the Fastens, 
his wife boasting that, should lier husband’s men meet with 
John Paston there should go no penny for his life.” ” And 
Howard,” writes Clement Paston, hath with the king a great 
fellowship.” Offices and lands came to John Howard by reason 
of that fellowship. Henry VI., when restored, summoned him 
to parliament in 1470 as Lord Howard, a summons which may 
have been meant to lure him to London into Warwick’s power, 
but he proclaimed the Yorkist sovereign on his return and 
fought at Barnet and Tewkesbury. When peace was made, 
Edward summoned him again as a baron and gave him the 
Ciarter and the treasurership of his household. After Edward’s 
burial, at which he Ixire the king’s banner, Howard, an enemy 
of the Wydviles, linked his fortunes with those of duke of 
Gloucester. At this time came his sudden lifting to the highest 
rank in the peerage. The last of the dukes of Norfolk had left 
a child heir, Anne Mowbray, married to the infant duke of York, 
the younger of the princes doomed by Richard in the Tower. 
By the death of this little girl, John Howard became one of the 
coheirs of her illustrious house, which was now represented by 
the issue of Margaret Mowbray, his mother, and of her sister 
Isabel, who had married James, Lijrd Berkeley. A lion’s .share 
of the Mowbray estates, swollen by the great alliances of the 
house, heir of Brcousc and Segrave, and, through Segrave, of 
Thomas of Brotherton, son of Edward L, fell to Howard, who, 
by a patent of June 28, 1483, was created duke of Norfolk and 
earl marshal of England with a remainder to the heirs male of 
hi.s body. On the same day the lord Berkeley, the other coheir, 
was made earl of Nottingham. High steward at Richard’s 
crowning, the duke bore the crown and rode as marshal into 
Westminster Hall. For the rest of his life he was Richard’s 
man, and though warned by the famous couplet tliat “ Uykon 
Jiis master ” was bought and sold, ” Jack of Norfolk ” led the 
arclier vanguard at Boswortli and died in the fight, from which 
his son the earl of Surrey was carried away a wounded prisoner. 
An attainder by the first parliament of Henry VIL extinguished 
the honours of the father with those of tiie son, who had been 
created an earl when the lord Howard was raised to the dukedom. 
Their estates were forfeit. 

Thomas Howard, a politic mind, loyal to the powers that be, 
was released from the lower of London in 14S9, his earldom 
of Surrey and his (Jarter restored. Accepting the position 
in which the Tudor king would have his great nobles, he became 
the faithful soldier, diplomatist and official of the new power. 
In his seventieth year, as lieulenanl-gentTal of the North, he 
led the English host on the great day of Floddcn, earning a 
patent of the dukedom of Norfolk, dated i Febniary 1513/4, 
and that strange patent which grantt d to him and his heirs 
that they should bear in the midst of the silver bend of their 
Howard shield a dcmi-lion stricken in the mouth with an arrow, 
in the right colours of the arms of the king of Scotland. This 
augmentation has been interpreted as a golden scochcon with the 
d(.Tni-lion within the Scottish tressurc. Thus charged on the 
silver bend it makes bad armory, and it is worthy of note that, 
although the grant of it is clearly to the duke and his heirs in 
fee simple, Howards of all branches descending from the duke 
bear it in their shields, even though all right to it has long passed 
from the house to the duke’s heirs general, the Stourtons and 
Petres. 

The victor of Floddcn is the common ancestor of all living 
Howards that can show a descent from the main stock. The 
second duke, twice married, was father of at least eleven sons 
and six daughters, the sons including Edward the lord high 
admiral, killed in boarding Pn^gent’s galleys at Brest, Edmund 
the knight marshal of the army at IHodden, and William the 
fii^t I.ord Howard of Effingham. The eldest son, Thomas, 
succeeded as the third duke of his name, although the second 
under the patent of 1514. lie had fought as captain of the 
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vanguard at Flodden and after the victory was created earl of 
Surrey. When Richard HI. was allying himself with the Howards, 
Thomas Howard, a boy of eleven, had been betrothed to Anne, 
daughter of the late King Edward IV., and Henry VII. allowed 
the marriage with his queen’s sisto to take place in 1495. 
royal bride died of consumption, leaving no living child, 
and her husband took in 1513, as his second wife, Elizabeth 
Stafford, daughter of that duke of Buckingham upon whom the 
old duke of Norfolk, the tears upon his cheeks, was forced to 
pass sentence of death. Succeeding his father in 1524, Norfolk 
was created earl marshal in 1533. An unsuccessful diplomatist^ 
his chief services in arms were the butchery in the north after 
the Pilgrimage of Grace and the raid into Scotland which ended 
with the rout o£ Solway Moss. He left his wife for a mistress, 
Elizabeth Holland, was in discord with his family, and lived to 
see his two nieces, Anne Bolcyn and Catherine Howard, and his 
son Surrey, the fiery-tempered poet, go in turn to the block. 
He himself was attainted and was lying a prisoner in the Tower, 
doomed to die in the morning, on the night of the deatli of 
Henry VIII. He was not released until tire accession of Mary, 
parliament restoring his dukedom on his petition for reversal 
of the attainder. His grandson Thomas succeeded him in 1554, 
and in 1556 made the second of those marriages which have 
given the Howards their high place among the English nobility. 
The bride was Mary, sole heir in her issue of her father Henry, 
the last of the Fitzalan earls of Arundel. Her father's line and 
the royal Stewards of Scotland sprang from one forefather, 
Alan, son of Flaald the Breton. The Mowbray match had already 
brought to tlie Howards the representation of an elder lint^ 
of the Fitzalan earls, who sat in the seats of their ancestors, 
the Aubignys and Warennes, great earls near akin to their 
sovereigns. And now the younger line, earls of Arundel and 
Lords Mautravers, were also to have a Howard to represent 
them. From this time the spreading genealogy of the Howards 
drew its origins from most of the illustrious names of the houses 
founded after the Norman Conquest. 

The young duchess died in her seventeenth year after giving 
birth to a son, and tlie duke took a second wife from a humble 
stock, newly enriched and honoured, the daughter of Henry 
VIIl.’s subservient chancellor, the T-ord Audley of Walden. 
Within ten years he married a third time, the lady being Elizabeth 
Ley bourne, the widow of l^ord Dacre of Gilsland. She survived 
her marriage but a few mouths and her husband then obtained 
the wardship of her i)acre offspring, a son who died young, and 
three daughtt'rs whom the duke, witli the true Howard eye for 
a rich inheritance, gave as brides to three of his sons. After three 
such good fortunes by marriage Norfolk in his folly looked for 
a crown with a fourth match, listening to the laird of Lethington 
when he set forth the scheme by which the duke was to marry 
a restored queen of Scots and rule Scotland with her who should 
be recognized as Elizabeth’s successor. 'Fen months in the Tower 
under strong suspicion would have warned another man, but 
Norfolk was unstable and false. After promising fidelity and 
the abandonment of the Scots marriage scheme, Cf;cil took him 
corresponding with Mary and tampering with the Ridolfi plot. 
He died on Tower Hill in 1572 for an example to the disloyal 
counties, protesting innocence and repentance, warning his 
children in a last letter to discredit all ** false bruits ” that he 
was a papist. 

By his attainder the Norfolk titles were once more forfeited. 
But Philip Howard, the son and heir, succeeded to the ancient 
earldom of Arundel in 1580, on the death of his maternal grand- 
father, wliile the Lord Lumley, his uncle by marriage, surrendered 
to him liis life interest in the castle and honour of Arundel. 
The next year an act of parliament restored the carl in blood. 
After a profligate youth at court, he followed his wife in pro- 
fessing the Roman faith, and in 1585 made an attempt to leave 
England to seek safety from the penal laws. But his ship was 
boarded in the Channel and the earl, condemned by the Star- 
Chamber to a heavy fine and to imprisonment during the queen’s 
pleasure, suffered a harsh captivity in the lower. After the 
defeat of the Armada he had been condemned to death on a 


charge of high treason, founded on the tale drawn by torture from 
a pnest, that Arundel had urged him to say a mass for the success 
of the Spaniards. But he was allowed to linger m his prison 
until 1595 when he died, the sight of his wife and children being 
cruelly refused to Uie dying man. Thus it befell that, of the chiefs 
of the Howards born since the great Mowbray alliance, two had 
died by the axe and one in the prison from which a fo\irth had 
hardly escaped. A fifth had fallen in a lost battle, and only one 
had died in peace in his own house. 

The ill fate of the Howards seemed to be appeased by the 
death of Philip, earl of Arundel. Tudor policy did its work well, 
and noblemen, however illustrious their pedigrees, could no 
longer be counted as menaces by the Crown, which was, indeed, 
finding another rival to its power. In the first y(;ar of James I., 
Thomas, the young son of Earl Philip, was restored in blood and 
given the titles of Arundel and Surrey. But tin. lands belonging 
to these titles remained with the Crown and he had to repair his 
fortunes by one of those'^marriages which never failed his house, 
his wife being Alathca 'I’albot, who was at last the heir of Gilbert, 
earl of Shrewsbury. 'I’o the pief of his mother he left the Roman 
church. A knight of the Garter, he was in 1621 created earl 
marshal for life, and revived the jurisdiction Ix'longing to the 
office. An act of 1627, one of several such aimed at aggrandizing 
families by diverting the descent of dignities in tee from heirs 
general, entailed the earldom iind ciistle of Arundel upon Ihomas, 
earl of Arundel and Surrey and the lieirs male of his body “ and 
for default of such issue, to the heirs of his body.” His pride 
and austpity made him unpopular at court and he left the 
country in 1642, settling at last in Padua, where he died in 
1646, impoverished by the sequestrations of the parliament, 
whose forces had taken and retaken his caslle of An ndcl. 
Jn answer to his petition for the dukedom, the king had, on 
the 6lh of June 1644, given him a patent of the earldom of 
Norfolk, in order, as it would set'm, to flatter him by suggesting 
that the title of Norfolk would at least be refused to any other 
family. He is celebrated as a collector of paintings, books, gems 
and sculptures, his “ Arundel marbles ” being given by his 
grandson in 1667 to the University of Oxford. 'I he dukedom 
for which Arundel had petitioned Charles 1 . in vain was restored 
by act of the first parliament of Charles 11 . to his grandson 
Thomas, a lunatic living at Padua, on whose death in 1677 'I 
passed to this I’homiis’s brother, Henry Frederick, who had i)een 
created earl of Norwich and hereditary earl marshal of England 
in 1672. Jn 1777 Edward, the ninth of the Howard dukes, died 
childless in his ninety -second year. With him einled the earldoni 
of Norwich, while the representation of the Mowbrays and 
Segraves passed to his nieces, the Ladies Slourton and Petre, 
the abeyance of the two baronies being determined in 1878 in 
favour of Lord Stourton. Under the. act of 1627 the earldom 
of Arundel and th(^ castle passed with the. dukedom to a second 
cousin, Charles llow^ard of Greystock (d. J78fi), an eccentric 
recluse. At his death in 1786 he was siicc(!eded by his sun 
(Charles, the notorious “ Jockey of Norfolk,” the big, coarse, 
generous, slovenly, hard-drinking WJiig of wJioin all the memoir- 
writers of his age have their anecdotes. He conformed to the 
Church of England and spent a vast sum in restoring Arundel 
Castle. A third cousin succeeded him in 1815, Bernard Edward 
Howard, who, although a Roman ( utholic, was enabled, by the 
act of 1824, to act as earl marshal. This was the grandfather 
of the fifteenth duke, earl of Arundel, Surrey and Norfolk, and 
hereditary carl marshal of England. 

The eldest of the cadet brandies of the ducal house has its origin 
in William (c. I5n»-r573), eldest son of the victor of J-loddcii by his 
.second marriage. He .survived the reign of Henry VIIl., tlial 
perilous age for the Howards, with no worse misiidvenlure than the 
conviction of himself and his wife of mispri.sion of treason in concealing 
the offences of his niece, Queen C.athcrine. Ihit both were pardoned. 
In 1553 he had the office of lord admiral of fCngland. and in the next 
year the Garbr. For his servi('(?s against Sir Thomas W'yat he 
was created (March 11, Lord Howard of Efiingharn, the 

title beinc taken from a Surrey manor grariterl him by FdwanI VI. 
Queen Elizidieth continued his employment in diplomacy, and had 
he been richer )jc might have had an earldom. Hi.s eldest son 
Charlc.s 1^23), lord adinirai of England in 15^5, sailed as 
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commander in chief against the Spanish Armada, and, although 
giving due weight to the counsel of Drake and his other officers, 
showed himself a leader as prudent as courageous. He was created 
earl of Nottingham in 1596 and died in 1624. The legend that the 
admiral was a Roman Catholic has no authority. Two of his sons 
succeeded in turn to the earldom of Nottingham, extinct on the 
death of Charles, the third earl in 1681. Sir William Howard of 
Lingheld, younger brotlier of the great admiral, earned on the 
Effingham line, nis great grandson succeeding to the barony on the 
extinction of the eiirldom. Francis, seventh Lord How^d of 
Effingham, was created earl of Effingham in I73*> ^ title extinct in 
1816 with the fourtli earl, but revived again in 1837 for the eleventh 
baron, who had served as a general officer in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, the great-grandfather of the present peer. 

A patent of 1604 created Henry Howard (1540-1614), younger 
son of Surrey the poet, earl of Northampton, a peerage which ended 
with the death of this, the most unprincipled of his house. 

Thomas, son of the fourth duke of Norfolk's marriage with the 
daughter and heir of Thomas, Lord Audley of Walden, founded the 
line of the present earls of Suffolk and Berkshire and of the extinct 
Lords Howard of Escrick. His barony of Howard of Walden lias 
descended to his heirs general. Lord William Howard (1563-1640), 
the “ belted Will " of Scott's Lay and the “ bauld Willie " of more 
authentic legend, was another of the sons of the fourth duke and 
Margaret Audley. Married in 1577 to one of the three co-heirs of 
the I^rd Dacre of Gilsland he suffered under Elizabeth more than 
one imprisonment with his brother the unfortunate earl of Arundel. 
But in 1603 he was able, on the partition of the Dacre lands, to 
make his home at Naworth Castle, where he lived, a border patriarch, 
cultivating his estates and serving as a commissioner of the borders. 
His great-grandson Charles Howard, although fledged in a nest of 
cavaliers, changed sides and fought at Worcester for the parliament. 
The Protector summoned him in 1657 to his House of Lords, but he 
was imprisoned in 1659 on stispicion of a shiare in Booth's insur- 
rection and, after the Restoration, was created, in 1661, carl of 
Carlisle, Viscount Morpeth and l^rd Dacre of Gilsland, titles which 
are still held by his descendants. From Sir Francis Howard, a 
cavalier colonel and a younger son of " bauld Willie," come the 
Howards of Corby Castle in Cumberland, a branch without a here- 
ditary title. 

William Howard, Viscount Stafford, was the fifth son of Thomas, 
carl of Arundel, and grandson of Philip the prisoner. Marrying 
the sister and heir of tlie fifth Lord Stafford, who died in 1637, he 
and his wife were created Baron and Baroness Stafford by a ^tent 
of 1640, with remainder, in default of heirs male, to heir.s female. 
A grant of the precedence enjoyed by the bride’s father being held 
illegal, her husband was in the same year created Viscount Stafford. 
Roger Stafford, the impoverished heir male of the ancient Staffords, 
had Ixien forced to .surrender his barony to the king by a deed dated 
In the prcceditig year, a piece of injustice which is in the teeth of all 
modern conceptions of peerage law. The Viscount Stafford was one 
oi the " five Popish lords ” committed to the Tower in 1678 as a 
result of the slanders of Titus Oates and he died by the axe in i(>8o 
upon testimony wliich, as the diarist Evelyn protested, " should not 
be taken again,st the life of a dog." But tlirce earls of his own 
house — CarUsle, Suffolk and Berkshire — and the Lord Howard of 
]£scrick, an ex-troo|)cr of Cromwell’s guard and an anabaptist 
sectary, gave their votes against him, his nepliew Mowbray being 
the only peer of Ins name in tlie minority for acquittal. In 1688 lus 
widow was create*! countess of Stafford for life, and his eldest son, 
Henry, had the earldom of Stafford, with special remainder to Ins 
brothers. This earldom ended in 1762, but the attainder was 
revcrse<l by an act of 1824 and in t!ie following year Sir George 
Jerningliam, the heir general, establislied his claim to the Stafford 
barony of i(>40. 

.Authorities. — State pajwrs ; patent, close and plea rolls. 
Tierney, History of Arundel ; G. E. C., Complete Peerage ; J. H. 
Round, Peerage Studies ; Howard of Corby, Memorials of the Family 
of Howard ; Brcnan and Statham, House of Howard ; Howard, 
Historical Anecdotes of the Howard Family ; Morant, Essex ; Blome- 
field, Norfolk. (O. Ba.) 

HOWARD, CATHERINE (d. 1542), the fifth queen of Henry 
VIII., was a daughter of I^rd Edmund Howard and a grand- 
daughter of Thbmas Howard, 2nd duke of Norfolk ^d. 1524). 
Her father was very poor, and ("atherine lived mainly with 
Agnes, widow of the 2nd duke of Norfolk, meeting the king 
at the hou.se of Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. Henry 
was evidently charmed by her ; the Roman Catholic party, 
who disliked the marriage with Anne of Cleves, encouraged 
his attentions ; and after Anne’s divorc.e he was privately 
married to Catherine at Oatlands in July 1540. Soon afterwards 
she was publicly acknowledged as queen. Before her marriage 
Catherine had had several lovers, among them being a musician, 
Henry Mannock, or Manox ; her cousin, Thomas Culpepper ; 
and Francis Dercham, to whom she had certainly been betrothed. 


After becoming queen she occasionally met Dereham and 
Culpepper, and in November 1541 Archbishop Cranmer informed 
Henry that his queen’s past life had not been stainless. Cranmer 
had obtained his knowledge indirectly from an old servant of the 
duchess of Norfolk. Dereham confessed to his relations with 
Catherine, and after some denials the queen herself admitted 
that this was true ; but denied that she had ever been betrothed 
to Dereham, or t^t she had misconducted herself since her 
marriage. Dereham and Culpepper were executed in December 
1541 and their accomplices were punished, but Catherine was 
released from prison. Some fresh information, however, very 
soon came to light showing that she had been unchaste since 
her marriage ; a bill of attainder was passed through parliament, 
and on the 13th of February 1542 the queen was beheaded. 

See A. Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England (vol. iii. 1877). 

HOWARD, JOHN (1726-1790), English philanthropist and 
prison reformer, was born at Hackney, probably on the 2nd of 
September 1726. His childhood was passed at Cardington, 
near Bedford, where hi.s father, a retired merchant of independent 
means, had a small estate. He was apprenticed to a firm of 
grocers in the city of London, but on the death of his father in 
1742, by which he inherited considerable property, he bought 
up his indenture, and devoted more than a year to foreign travel. 
Never constitutionally strong, he became, on his return to 
England, a confirmed invalid. Having been nursed through an 
acute illness by an attentive landlady, a widow of some fifty- 
three years of age, Howard, in return for her kindness, offered 
her marriage and they were united in 1752. Becoming a widower 
in less than three years, he determined to go abroad again, 
Portugal being his destination. The ship, however, in which 
he sailed was taken by a French privateer, the crew and passengers 
being carried to Brest, where they were treated with great 
severity. Howard was permitted to return to England on 
parole to negotiate an exchange, which he accomplished, as 
well as successfully representing the case of his fellow-captives. 
He now settled down on his Cardington property, interesting 
himself in meteorological observations. He was admitted a 
member of the Royal Society in 1756. In 1758 he married 
Henrietta, daughter of Edward Leeds, of Croxton, Cambridge- 
shire. He continued to lead a secluded life at Cardington and 
at Watcombe, Hampshire, busying himself in the construction 
of model cottages and the erection of schools. In 1765 his 
second wife died after giving birth to a son. In the following 
year Howard went for a prolonged foreign tour, from which he 
returned in 1770. 

In 1773 the characteristic work of his life may be said to 
have begun by his acceptance of the office of high sheriff of 
Bedford. When the assizes were held he did not content himself 
with sitting out the trials in open court, his inquisitiveness and his 
benevolence alike impelled him to visit the gaol. Howard found 
it, like all the prisons of the time, wretchedly defective in its 
arrangements ; but what chiefly shocked him was the circum- 
stance that neither the gaoler nor his subordinates were salaried 
officers, but were dependent for their livelihood on fees from 
the prisoners. He found that some whom the juries had declared 
not guilty, others in whom the grand jury had not found even 
such appearance of guilt as would warrant a trial, others whose 
prosecutors had failed to appear, were frequently detained in 
prison for months after they had ceased to be in the position 
of accused parties, until they should have paid the fees of gaol 
delivery (see Introduction to The State of the Prisons of England 
and Wales). His prompt application to the justices of the 
county for a salary to the gaoler in lieu of his fees was met by a 
demand for a precedent in charging the county with an expense. 
This he undertook to find if such a thing existed. He went 
accordingly from county to county, and though he could find 
no precedent for charging the county with the wages of its 
servants he did find so many abuses in prison management 
that he determined to devote himself to their reform. 

In 1774 he gave evidence before a committee of the House 
of Commons, and received the thanks of the house for “ the 
humanity and zeal which have led him to visit the several gaols 
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of this kingdom, and to communicate to the House the interesting 
observations which he has made on that subject.” Almost 
immediately an act was passed which provided for the liberation, 
free of all charges, of every prisoner agaiost whom the grand 
jury failed to find a true bill, giving the gaoler a sum from the 
county rate in lieu of the abolished fees. This was followed in 
June by another requiring justices of the peace to see that the 
walls and ceilings of all prisons within their jurisdiction were 
scraped and whitewashed once a year at least ; that the rooms 
were regularly cleaned and ventilated ; that infirmaries were 
provided for the sick, and proper care taken to get them medical 
advice; that the naked should be clothed; that underground 
dungeons should be used as little as could be ; and generally 
that such courses should be taken as would tend to restore and 
preserve the health of the prisoners. It was highly characteristic 
of the man that, having caused the provisions of the new legisla- 
tion to be printed at his own private cost in large type, he sent 
a copy to every gaoler and warder in the kingdom, that no one 
should be able to plead ignorance of the law if detected in the 
violation of its provisions. He then set out upon a new tour of 
inspection, from which, however, he was brought home by the 
approach of a general election in September 1774. Standing 
as one of the anti-ministerial candidates for Bedford, he was 
returned by a narrow majority but was unseated after a 
scrutiny. 

After a tour in Scotland and Ireland, he set out in April 1775 
upon an extended tour through France, the Low (buntries 
and Germany. At Paris he was at first denied access to the 
prisons ; but, by recourse to an old and almost obsolete law of 
1717, according to which any person wishing to distribute alms 
to the prisoners was to be admitted, he succeeded in inspecting 
the Biectre, tlie Force TEvoque and most of the other places 
of confinement, the only iniportant exception being the Bastille. 
Even in that case he succeeded in obtaining posse.ssion of a 
suppressed pamphlet, which he afterwards translated and 
published in English, to the unconcealed chagrin of the French 
authorities. At Ghent he examined with special interest the 
great Maison de J^bree, then recently erected, with its distinctive 
features- -useful labour, in the profits of which the prisoners 
had a share, and complete separation of the inmates by night. 
At Amsterdam, as in Holland generally, he was much struck 
with the comparative absence of crime, a phenomenon which 
he attributed to the industrial and reformatory treatment there 
adopted. In Germany he found little that was useful and much 
that was repulsive ; in Hanover and Osnahriick, under the rule 
of a British sovereign, he even found traces of torture. After 
a short tour in England (Nov. 1775 to May 1776), he again 
went abroad, extending his tour to several of the Swiss cantons. 
In 1777 appeart^d The State oj the Prisons in England and Wales, 
with Preliminary Observations, and an Account of some Firreipt 
Prisons. One of the immediate results was the drafting a bill 
for the establishment of penitentiary houses, wliere l>y means 
of solitary imprisonment, accompanied by well - regulated 
labour and religious instruction, the object of reforming the 
criminal and inuring him to habits of industry might he pursued. 
New buildings were manifestly necessary ; and Howard volun- 
teered to go abroad again and collect plans. He first went 
to Amsterdam (April 1778), and carefully examined the “ spin- 
houses ” tuid “ rasp-houses ” ^ for which that city was famous ; 
next he traversed Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, Austria and Italy, 
everywhere inspecting prisons, hospitals and workhouses, and 
carefully recording the merits and defects of each. The informa- 
tion he thus obtained having been placed at the service of 
parliament, a bill was passed for building two penitentiary 
houses, and Howard was appointed first supervisor, but he 
resigned the post before anything practical had been achieved. 
In 1780 he had published a quarto volume as an appendix (the 
first) to his State of Prisons ; about the same time also he 
caused to be printed bis translation of the suppressed Frcncli 

^ The spinhouses were for women prisoners, who were set to 
spinning or other useful work ; in tlie rasp-houses the prisoners 
were employed in rasping wood. 
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pamphlet on the Bastille ; but on obtaining release from his 
employments at home his p)assion for accumulating statistics 
urged him to new and more extended continental tours, as fat 
as to Denmark, Sweden and Russia in 1781, and to Spain and 
Portugal in 1783. The results of these journeys were embodied 
in 1784 in a second appendix, with the publication of which his 
direct labours in connexion with the subject of prison reform 
may be said to have ceased. 

The five remaining years of his life were chiefly devoted to 
researches on the means for prevention of the plague, and for 
guarding against the propagation of contagious distempers 
in general. After an extended tour on the continent his researches 
seemed to be complete ; and with a great accumulation of papers 
and memoranda, he was preparing to return homewards from 
Constantinople by Vienna, when it occurred to his scrupulous 
mind that he still lacked any personal experience of quarantine 
discipline. He returned to Smyrna, and, deliberately choosing 
a foul ship, took a passage to Venice. A protracted voyage 
of sixty days, during which an attack by pirates gave Howard 
an opportunity of manifesting his personal bravery, was followed 
by a weary term of confinement which enabled him to gain the 
experience he had desired. While imprisoned in the Venetian 
lazaretto he received the information that his only son, a youth 
of twenty-two years of age, had lost his reason and had been 
put under restraint. Returning hastily by Trieste and Vienna 
(where he had a long and singular interview with the emperor 
Joseph II.), he reached England in February 1787. His first 
care related to his domestic concerns ; he then set out upon 
another journey of inspection of the prisons of the United 
Kingdom, at the .same lime busying himself in preparing for 
the press the results of his recent tour. The somewhat rambling 
work containing them was published in 1798 at Warrington, 
under the title An Account of the Principal LazarcUos in Europe : 
with various Papers relative to the Plague, together with further 
Observations on some Foreign Prisons and Jlospiials, and addi- 
liimal Remarks on the present Slate of those in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Jn July 1789 he embarked on what proved to be his last 
jovimey. travelling overland to St Tetersburg and Moscow, 
and so soutliwards, and visiting the principal military hospitals 
that lay on his route, he reached Kherson in November. In the 
ho.spitiils of this place and of the immediate neighbourhood he 
found rnoi’. than enough to occupy his attention while he awaited 
the. means of transit to Constantinople. Towards the end of the 
year his medical advice was asked in the case of a young lafly who 
was suffering under the camp fever then j)revalcnt, and in 
attending her he himself took the disease, which terminated 
fatally on the 20th of January 1790. He was buried near the 
village of Dauphigny on the road to St Nicholas. There is a 
statue by Bacon to his memory in St Paurs, London, and one at 
Bedford by A. Gilbert. In personal appearance Howard is 
described as having been short, thin and sallow — unpre- 
possessing apart from the attraction of a penetrating eye and a 
benevolent smile. 

Aothqkittks. — Anecdotes of the Life and Character of John Howard, 
written by a Gentleman (1790) ; Aikin, View of the Charewter and 
Public Services of the late John Howard (1792); Memoirs l)y J. 
Balrlw’in Brown (tHi 8) ; T. Taylor (1836), Hepworth Dixon (1849J, 
J. Field (1850), and J. Stoughton, Howard the Philanthropist (r88.(|). 

HOWARD, OLIVER OTIS (1830-1909), American soldier, was 
born in Leeds, Maine, on the 8th of November 1830. lie gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin College in 1850, and at the U.S. Military 
Academy in 1854. In 1857 be served in Florida against the 
Seminole Indians, and from 1857 to t86i he was assistant 
profes.sor of mathematics at W^est Point. At the beginning of the 
Civil War he resigned to become colonel of the 3rd Maine volun- 
teer regiment, and at the first battle of Bull Run was in command 
of a brigade. In September he was promoted brigadier-general 
of volunteers. He served in the Peninsular Campaign, and at 
the battle of Seven Pines (Fair Oaks) he was twice wounded, 
losing his right arm. On his return to active service in August 
1862 he took part in the Virginian campaigns of 1862-63; at 
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Antietam he succeeded Sedgwick in command of a division^ and 
he became major-general of volunteers in March 1863. In the 
campaign of C'hanceilorsville (see Wilderness) he commanded the 
XL corps, which was routed by ^'Stonewall ” Jackson, and in the 
first day’s battle at Gettysburg he was for some hours (succeeding 
Doubleday after Reynolds’s death) in command of the Union 
troops. The XL corps was transferred to lennessee after 
Rosecrans’s defeat at Chickamauga, and formed part of Hooker’s 
command in the great victory of Chattanooga. When Sherman 
prepared to invade Georgia in the spring of 1864 the XL corps was 
me^ed with the XII. into the new XX., commanded by Hooker, 
and Howard was then placed in command of the new IV. corps, 
which he led in all the actions of the Atlanta campai^, receiving 
another wound at Pickett’s Mills. On the death in action of 
General MTherson, Howard, in July 1864, was selected to com- 
mand the Army of the Tennessee. In this position he took part 
in the “ March to the Sea ” and the Carolinas campaign. In 
March 1865 he was breveted major-general U.S.A. “ for gallant 
and meritorious service in the battle of Ezra Guirch and during 
the campaign against Atlanta,” and in 1893 received a Cun'- 
gressional medal of honour for bravery at Fair Oaks. After the 
peace he served as commissioner of the Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen and Abandoned Lands from 1865 until 1874 ; in 1872 
he was special commissioner to the hostile Apaches of New 
Mexico and Arizona ; in 1874-1881 was in command of the 
Department of the Columbia and conducted the campaign 
against Chief Joseph in 1877 and that against the Bannocks and 
Piutes in 1878. In 1881-1882 he was superintendent of West 
Point ; and in 1882-1886 he commanded the Department of 
the Platte, in 1886-1888 the Department of the Pacific, and in 
1888-1894 the Department of the East. In 1886 he was pro- 
moted major-general and in 1894 he retired. He died at 
Burlington Vermont, on the 26th of October 1909. 

Howard was deeply interested in the welfare of the negroes ; 
and the establishment by the U.S. (iovemment in 1867 
of Howard University, at Washington, especially for their 
education, was largely due to him ; it was named in his 
honour, and from 1869 to 1873 presided over it. In 1895 
he founded for the etlucation of the “ mountain whites ” the 
Lincoln Memorial University at Cumberland Gap, Tenn. (see 
Dtmberi.and Mountains), and bet'ame president of it.s board. 
He held honorary degrees of various universities, and was a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He wrote, amongst other 
works, Donald's Schooldays (1877) ; Chief Joseph (i88t); a life 
of General Zachary Taylor (1892) in the ” Great Commanders” 
series ; Isabella of Castile (1894) ; Fighting for Humanity 
(1898) ; Henry in the War (1898) ; papers in the Battles and 
Leaders ” collection on the Atlanta campaign ; My Life and 
Experience ammig oter Hostile Indians (1907); and Autohio- 
graphy of 0 . 0 , Howard (2 vols., New York, 1907). 

HOWARD, SIR ROBERT (1626-1698), English dramatist, 
sixth son of Thomas Howard, ist earl of lierk.shirc, was bom in 
1626. He was knighted at the second battle of Newbury (1644) 
for his .signal courage on the Royalist side. Imprisoned in 
Windsor (!)astle under the Commonwealth, his loyalty was 
rewarded at the Restoration, and he eventually became auditor 
of the exchequer. His best play is a comedy. The Committee, or 
(he Faithful Irishman (1663 ; printed 1665), which kept the stage, 
long after its interest as a political satire was exhausted, for tlie 
character of Tcjigue, said to have been drawn from one of his own 
servants. He was an early patron of Dry den, who married his 
sister. Lady Elizabeth Howard, and in the Indian Queen, a 
tragedy in heroic verse (1664; pr. 1665) Howard had assistance 
from Dryden, although the fact was not made public until the 
production of Dryden’s Indian Emperor, The magnificence of 
the spectacle, and the novelty of the costume of feathers, pre- 
sented by Mrs Aphra Behn, that was worn by Zempoalla, the 
Indian ejueen, made a great sen.sation. The scenery and acces- 
sories were unusually brilliant, the richest ever seen in England, 
according to Evelyn. In 1665 Howard published Foure New 
Flays, in the preface to which he opposed the view maintained 
by y>r\’den in the dedicatory epistle to The Rival Ladies, that 


rhyme was better suited to the heroic tragedy than blank verse. 
Howard made an exception in favour of the rhyme of Lord 
Orrery, but by his silence concerning Dryden implicated him in 
the general censure. Dryden answered placing Howard’s 
sentiments in the mouth of Crites in his own Essay on DramatU 
Poesy (1668). The controversy did not end here, but Dryden 
completely worsted his adversary in the 1668 edition of The 
Indian Emperor, Howard died on the 3rd of September 1698. 

His brother, James Howard, wrote two comedies. All Mistaken, 
or the Mad Couple, a comedy (1667 ; pr. 1672), and The English 
Mounsieur (16^ ; pr. 1674), the success of which seems to have 
been partly due to the acting of Nell Gwynn. 

HOWARD, LORD WILLIAM (1563-1640), known as Belted 
or Bauld (bold) Will,” 3rd son of Thomas Howard, 4th duke of 
Norfolk (executed in 1572), and of his second wife Margaret, 
daughter of Lord Audley, was bom at Audley End in Essex 
on the 19th of December 1563. He married on the 28th of 
October 1577 Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, Lord Dacre, and 
proceeded subsequently to the University of Cambridge. !^ing 
suspected of treasonable intentions together with his elder 
brother, Philip, earl of Arundel, he was imprisoned in 1583, 
1585 and 1589. He joined the church of Rome in 1584, both 
brothers being dispossessed by the queen of a portion of their 
Dacre estates, which were, however, restored in 1601 for a pay- 
ment of £10,000. Howard then took up his residence with his 
children and grandchildren at Naworth Castle in Cumberland, 
restored the castle, improved the estate and established order 
in that part of the country. In 1603, on the accession of James, 
he had been restored in blood. In 1618 he was made one of the 
commissioners for the border, and performed great services 
in upholding the law and suppressing marauders. Lord William 
was a learned and accomplished scholar, praised by Camden, 
to whom he sent inscriptions and drawings from relics collected 
by him from the Roman wall, as ** a singular lover of valuable 
antiquity and learned withal.” He collected a valuable library, 
of which most of the printed works remain still at Naworth, 
though the MSS. have been dispersed, a portion being now in 
the Arundel MSS. in the Royal (College of Arms ; he corresponded 
with Ussher and was intimate with Camden, Spelman, and 
Cotton, whose eldest son married his daughter. He published 
in 1592 an edition of Florence of Worcester’s Chronicon ex 
Chronicis, dedicated to Lord Burghley, and drew up a genealogy 
of hi.s family, now among the duke of Norfolk’s MSS. at Norfolk 
House. He died in October 1640 at Grey stock, to which place 
he had been removed when failing in health to escape the Scots 
who were threatening an advance on Naworth. He had a large 
family of children, of whom Philip, his heir, was the grandfather 
of (Charles, ist earl of Carlisle, and Francis was the ancestor of 
the Howards of Corby. 

HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM, WILLIAM HOWARD, 1st 

Baron {c, 1510-1573), English lord high admiral, was the son 
of the 2nd duke of liorfolk. He was popular with Henry VllL, 
and at Anne Boleyn’s coronation was deputy earl marshal ; 
and he was sent on missions to Scotland and France ; but in 
1541 he was cliarged with abetting his relative Queen Catherine 
Howard, and was convicted of misprision of treason, but pardoned. 
In 1552 he was made governor of Calais, and in 1553 lord high 
admiral, being created Baron Howard of Effingham in 1554 
for his defence of London in Sir Thomas Wyat’s rebellion against 
Queen Mary. He befriended the princess Elizabeth, but his 
popularity with the navy .saved him from Mary’s resentment ; 
and when Elizabeth became queen he had great influence with 
her and filled several important posts. His son, the second 
baron, who is famous in English naval history, was created carl 
of Nottingham {q,vj ; and from a younger son the later earls 
of Effingham were descended. William’s descendant, Francis 
(d. 1695), inherited the barony of Howard of Effingham on the 
death of his cousin, Charles, in 1681 ; and Francis’s son, Francis 
( 1683-1 743), was created earl of Effingham in 1 7 3 1 . This earldom 
became extinct on the death of Richard, the fourth holder, in 
1816 ; but it was created again in 1837 in favour of Kenneth 
Alexander ( 1 767- 1 845), another of William Howard’s descendants. 
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who had succeeded to the barony of Howard of Effingham in 
18x6. 

HOWE, ELIAS (1819-1867), American sewing-machine 
inventor, was bom in Spencer, Massachusetts, on the 9th of July 
1819. His early years were spent on his father’s farm. In 1835 
he entered the factory of a manufacturer of cotton-machinery 
at l^well, Massachusetts, where he learned the machinist’s 
trade. Subsequently, while employed in a machine shop at 
Cambridge, Mass., he conceived the idea of a sewing machine, 
and for five years spent all his spare time in its development. 
In September 1846 a patent for a practical sewing; machine was 
granted to him ; and Howe spent the following two years 
(1847-1849) in London, employed by William Thomas, a corset 
manufacturer, to whom he had sold the Pmglish rights for £250. 
Years of disappointment and discouragement followed before 
he was successful in introducing his invention, and several 
imitations which infringed his patent, particularly that of Isaac 
Merritt Singer (1811-1875), had already been successfully 
introduced and were widely used. His rights were established 
after much litigation in 1854, and by the date of expiration 
of his patent (1867) he had realized something over $2,000,000 
out of his invention. He died in Brooklyn, New York, on the 
3rd of Octolier 1867. 

Sec History of the Sewing Machine and of Elias Howe, Jr., the 
Inventor (Detroit, 18O7) ; P. G. Hubert, Jr., Inventors, in “ Men of 
Achievement ** series (New York, 1893). 

HOWE, JOHN (1630-1706), English Puritan divine, was born 
on the 17th of May 1630 at Tvoughborough, Leicestershire, 
where his father was vicar. On the 19th of May 1647 he entered 
Christ’s College, Qim bridge, as a sizar, and in the following 
year took his degree of B.A. During his residence at the univer- 
sity he made the acquaintance of Ralph (‘udworth, Henry 
More and John Smith, from intercourse with whom, as well 
as from direct acquaintance with the Dialogues themselves, 
his mind received that “ Platonic tinge ” so perceptible in 
bis writings. Immediately after graduation at (‘ambridge, he 
migrated to Oxford, where he became fellow and chaplain of 
Magdalen College, proceeding M.A. in 1652. He was tlien 
ordained by Charles Herle (1598-1659), tlie Puritan rector of 
Winwick, and in 1654 went as perpetual curate to Great Torring- 
ton in Devon, where he preached the discourses which later 
took shape in his treatises on 21 ie Blessedness of the Righteous 
and on Delighting in God. In the beginning of 1657 a journey 
to London accidentally brought Howe under the notice of 
Cromwell, who made him his domestic chaplain. In this position 
his conduct was such as to win the praise of even the bitterest 
enemies of his party. Without overlooking hi.s fcllow-Puritans, 
he was always ready to help pious and learned men of other 
schools. Seth Ward (afterwards bishop of Exeter) and 'J'homas 
Fuller were among those who profiled by Howe’s kindness, and 
were not ashamed subsequently to express their gratitude for 
it. On the resignation of Richard Cromwell, Howe retunied to 
(ireat Torrington, to leave it again in 1662 on the passing of 
the Act of Uniformity, h’or several years he led a wandering 
and uncertain life, preaching in secret as occasion offered to 
handfuls of trusted hearers. Being in straits he publi.shed in 
1668 The Blessedness of the Righteous ; the reputation which 
he thus acquired procured him an invitation from I^ord 
Masserecne, of Antrim Castle, Ireland, with whom he lived for 
five or six years as domestic chaplain, frequently preaching in 
public, with the approval of the bishop of the diocese. Here 
too he produced the most eloquent of his shorter treatises, 
The Vanity of Man as Mortal, and On Delighting in God, and 
planned his best work. The Living Temple. In the beginning of 
1676 he accepted an invitation to become joint-pastor of a non- 
conformist congregation at Haberdashers’ Hall, london ; and 
in the .same year he published the first part of The Living Temple 
entitled Concerning God's Existence and his Comer sable ness with 
Man : Against Atheism or the Epicurean Deism. In 1677 
appeared his tractate On the Reconcileahlencss of God's Prescience 
of the Sins of Men with the Wisdom and Sincerity of His Counsels, 
Exhortations and whatsoever means He uses to prevent them, 


wliich was attacked from various quarters, and had Andrew 
Marvell for one of its defenders. On Thoughtfulness for the Morrow 
followed in 1681 ; Self~Dedicaiion and Union among Protestants 
in 1682, and The Redeemer's Teats wept over Lost Souls in 1684. 

For five years after his settlement in London Howe enjoyed 
comparative freedom, and was on not unfriendly terms with 
many eminent Anglicans, such as Stillingfleet, Tillotson, John 
Sharp and Kicliarcl Kidder ; but the greater severity which 
began to be exercised towards nonconformists in 1681 so inter- 
fered with his liberty that in 1685 gladly accepted the invita- 
tion of Philip, lAird Wharton, to travel abroad with him. In 
i686 he determined to settle for a lime at Utrecht, where lie 
officiated in the English chapel. Among his friends there was 
Gilbert Burnet, by whose influence he obtained several con- 
fidential interviews with William of Orange. In 1687 Howe 
availed himself of the declaration for liberty of conscience to 
return to England, and in the following year he headed the 
deputation of nonconformist ministers who went to congratulate 
William on his accession to the English throne. I he remainder 
of his life was uneventful. His influence was always on the side 
of mutual forbearance, between conformi.sts and dissenters 
in 1689, and between Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
in 1690. In 1693 he published three discourses On the Carnality 
of Religious Contention, suggested by the disputes that became 
rife among nonconformists as soon as liberty of doctrine and 
worship had been granted. In 1694 and 1695 published 
various treatises on the subject of the Trinity, the principal 
lieing A Calm and Solemn Inquiry concerning ihe Possibility 
of a Trinity in the Godhead. The .second part of The Living 
7 'eniple, entitled Animadi>ersions on Spinosa and a French 
Writer pretending to confute him, with a recapitulation of the 
former part and an account of the destitution and restitution of 
God's I'emple among Men, appeared in 1702. In 1701 he had 
some controversy with Daniel Defoe on the question of occasional 
conformity. In 1705 he published a discounsc On Patience 
in the Expectation of Future Blessedness, but his health had begun 
to fail, and he died in London on the 2nd of April 1706. 
Richard Cromwell visited him in his last illness. 

though excelled by Baxter as a pulpit orator, and by Owen 
in exegetical ingenuity and in almost every depirliTUMl of 
theological learning, Ilov^’e compares favourably with cither as 
a sagacious and profound thinker, while he was much more 
siicce.s.sfiil in comliining religious earnestness and fervour of 
conviction with large-hearted tolerance and (ullurcd breadth 
of view. He was a man of high principle and fine presence, 
and it w'as said of him “ that lie never made an enemy and never 
lost a friend.” 

The works pnblislierl in his lifetime, incliKling n number of sermons, 
w'cre collfclcd into 2 vols. fol. in 172-1, and a(;ain reprinted in 3 
vols. 8vo. in A complett; edilion o1 the Whole Worha, including; 

much postl)iinious and aclditional matter, appeared with a meinoii 
in 8 vols. in 1822 ; this was rej>rinte«l in t vol. in 1838 and in (> vols. 
in 1862-1863. Calamy’s Life (172.-1) forms the l)as!S of The 
Life and Character of Howe, with an Analysis of his Writings, by 
Henry Rogers (183(7, new cd. 18(73). S(rc also a sketch by R. F. 
Horton (iHgt)). 

HOWE, JOSEPH (1804- 1873), Canadian statesman, was born 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the J3tb of December 1804, the S(;n 
of John Howe (1752-1^^35), a United Empire Loyalist wJio was 
for many years king’s printer and postmaster -general for the 
Maritime Provinces and the llermudas. He rc<'eived little 
regular education, and at the age of 1 3 entered his fatlH!r*.s office. 
In 1827 he started the Acadian, a weekly non-polilical journal, 
but soon sold it, and in 1828 purchased the Nova Scotian, which 
later became amalgamated with the Morning Chronicle. From 
this date he devoted inrrea.sing attention to political affairs, and 
in 1835 was prosecuted for libelling the magistrate.s of Halifax. 
Being unable to find a lawyer willing to imdcrake his <:a.se, he 
pleaded it himself, and won his acquittal by a speech of over six 
hours, which secured for Nova Sr'otia the freedom of the press 
and for himself the reputation of an orator. In 1836 he wan 
elected menil>er for Halifax in the provincial assembly, and 
during the next twelve years devoted himsell to attauiifig 
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responsible government for Nova Scotia. This brought him into 
fierce conflict with the reigning oligarchy and with the lieutenant- 
governor, Lord Falkland (1803-1S84), whom he forced to resign. 
Largely owing to Howe's statesmanship responsible government 
was finally conceded in 184S by the imperial authorities, and 
was thus gained without the bloodshed and confusion which i 
marked its acquisition in Ontario and Quebec. In 1850 he was 
appointed a delegate to England on behalf of the Intercolonial 
railway, for which he obtained a large imperial guarantee. 
In 1854 he resigned from the cabinet, and was appointed chief 
commissioner of railways. In 1855 he was sent by the imperial 
government to the United States in connexion with the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, to raise soldiers for the war in the Crimea. 
Through the rashness of others he got into difficulties, and was 
attacked in the British House of Commons by Mr Glad.stone, 
whom he compelled to apologize. 

In 1855 he was defeated by Mr (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Tupper, but was elected by acclamation in the next year in Hants 
county, and was from 1 860 to 1 863 premier of N ova Scotia. In the 
latter years he was appointed by the imperial government fishery 
commissioner to the United States, and thus took no part in the 
negotiations for confederation. Though his eloquence had done 
more than anything else to make practicable a union of the 
British North American provinces, he opposed confederation, 
largely owing to wounded vanity ; but on finding it impossible 
to obtain from the imperial authorities the repeal of the Briti.sh 
North America Act, he refused to join his associates in the 
extreme measures which were advocated, and on the promise 
from the Canadian government of better finaniial terms to his 
native province, entered (on the 30th of January 1869) the 
cabinet of Sir John Macdonald as president of the council, 
'fliis brought upon him a storm of oblocpiy, under which his 
health gradually gave way. In May 1873 he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, but died suddenly on the 
ist of June of the same year. 

Howe’s eloquence, and still more his unfailing wit and high 
spirits, made him for many years the idol of his province. He 
is the finest orator whom Canada has produced, and also wrote 
poetry, which shows in places high merit. Many of his sayings 
are still current in Nova Scotia. In 1904 a statue in his honour 
was erected in Halifax. 

His Lf tiers and Sf^ecches were ])ublishe(l in 1858 iii Boston, Mass., 
in 2 vols., edited nominally by William Aniiand, really by liimself. 
See also Puhlic LcUrrs and S/ieechos of Joseph Howe (Halifax, 
HJ09). d'lie Life and Times by G, E. Feiiety (189G) is poor. 'Hie 
Life by the Hon. James VV. T.onR[ley ('roronlo, 1904) is dis]>assionate, 
but otherwise mediocre.* Joseph iiowe, by George Monro Grant 
(reprinted Halifax, 1904), is a brilliant sketch. (W. L. G.) 

HOWE, JULIA WARD (1819-1910), American author mid 
reformer, was bom in New York City on the 27th of May 1819. 
Her father, Samuel Ward, was a banker; her mother, Julia 
Rush [Cutler] (1796-1824), a poet of some ability. When only 
sixteen years old she had begun to contribute poems to New 
York periodi('als. In 1843 she married Dr Samuel Gridley 
Howe (</. 7 ».), with whom she spent the next year in England, 
France, Ciermuny and Italy. She a.ssisted Dr Howe in editing 
the Commonwealth in 1851-1853. The results of her study of 
German philosophy were Seen in philosophical essays ; in 
lectures on Doubt and Belief,” “ The Duality of Character,’' 
&c., delivered in r 860-1861 in her home in Boston, and later in 
Washington ; and in addres.se.s before the Boston Radical Club 
and the Concojd school of philo.sophy. Samuel Longfellow, 
his brother Henry, Wendell Phillips, W. L. Garrison, Charles 
Sumner, Theodore Parker and James Freeman Clarke w^re 
among her friends ; she advocated abolition, and preached 
occasionally from Unitarian pulpits. She was one of the 
organizers of the American Woman-Suffrage A.s.sociation and of 
the Association for the Advancement of Women (1869), and in 
1870 became one of the editors of the Woman^s Journal, and 
in 1872 president of the New England Women's Club. In the 
same year she was a delegate to the Prison Reform Congress in 
London, and founded there the Woman's Peace Association, 
one of the many ways in which she expressed her opposition 


to war. She wrote The World's Own (unsuccessfully played at 
Wallack’s, New York, in 1855, published 1857), and in 1858, for 
Edwin Booth, Hippolyius, never acted or published. Her lyric 
poetry, thanks to her temperament, and possibly to her musical 
training, was her highest literary form : she published Passion 
Flowers (anonymously, 1854), Words for the Hour (1856), Later 
Lyrics (1866), and From Sunset Ridge : Poems Old and New 
(1898) ; her most popular poem is The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, written to the old folk-tune associated with the song 
of “ John Brown’s Body,” when Mrs Howe was at the front 
in 1861, and published (Feb. 1862) in the Atlantic Monthly, to 
which she frequently contributed. She edited Sex and Educatioft 
(1874), an answer to Sex in Education (1873) by Edward Ham- 
mond Clarke (1820-1877); and wrote several books of travel, 
Modern Society (1880) and Is Polite Society Polite ? (1895), 
collections of addresses, each taking its title from a lecture criti- 
cizing the shallowness and falseness of society, the power of 
money, &c., A Memoir of Dr Samuel G, Howe (1876), Life of 
Margaret Fuller (1883), in the “Famous Women” series. 
Sketches of Representaiive Women of New England (1905) and 
her own Reminiscences (Boston, 1 899). Her children were : Julia 
Romana Anagnos (1844-1886), who, like her mother, wrote 
verse and studied philosophy, and who taught in the Perkins 
Institution, in the charge of which her husband, Michael Anagnoi* 
(1837-1906), w'hose family name had been Anagnostopoulos, 
succeeded her father ; Henry Marion Howe (b. 1848), the 
eminent metallurgist, and professor in Columbia University ; 
Laura Elizabeth Richards (h. 1850), and Maud Howe Elliott 
(b. 1855), wife of John Elliotl,the painter of a fine ceiling in the 
Boston librar\',- both these daughters being contributors to 
literature. Mrs. Howe died on the J7th of October 1910. 

HOWE, RICHARD HOWE, Earl (1 726- r 799), British admiral, 
was born in London on the 8tb of March 1726. He was the 
second son of EmmiiTuiel Scropc Howe, 2nd Viscount Howe, 
who died governor of Barbadoes in March 1735, and of Mary 
Sophia ('harlotte, a daughter of the baroness Kilmansegge, 
afterwards countess of Darlington, the mistress of George I.- 
a relationsliip which does much to explain his early rise in the 
navy. Richard Howe entered the navy in the “ Severn,” one 
of the squadron sent into the south seas with Anson in 1740. 
The “ Severn ” failed to round the Horn and returned home. 
Howe next served in the West Indies in the “ Biirford,” and 
was present in her when she w\^is very severely damaged in the 
unsuccessful attack on La (^uiayra on the i8lh of February 1742. 
He was made acting-lieutenant in the West Indies in the same 
year, and the rank was confirmed in 1744. During the Jacobite 
rising of 1745 he commanded tlie “Baltimore” sloop in the 
North Sea, and was dangerously wounded in the head while 
co-operating with a frigate in an engagement w'ith two strong 
I French privateers. In 1746 he became post-captain, and com- 
I manded the “ 'JViton ” (24) in the West Indies. As captain of 
I the “ Cornwall ” (80), the flagship of Sir Charles Knowles, he 
was in the battle with the Spaniards off Havana on the 2nd of 
October 1 748. While the peace betw een the War of the Austrian 
j Succession and the Seven Years’ War lasted, Howe held com- 
I mands at home and on the west coast of Africa. In 1755 be 
1 went with Boscawen to North America as captain of the “ Dun- 
! kirk ” (60), and his .seizure of the French “ Alcide ” (64) was the 
first shot fired in the war. From this date till the peace of 1763 
i he served in the Channel in various more or less futile expeditions 
against the coast of France, with a steady increase of reputation 
as a firm and skilful officer. On the 20th of November 1759 
he led Hawke’s fleet as captain of the “ Magnanime ” (64) in 
the magnificent victory of Quiberon. 

By the death of his elder brother, killed at Ticonderoga on the 
5th of July 1758, he became Viscount Howe — an Irish peerage, 
in 1762 he was elected M.P. for Dartmouth, and held the seat 
till he received a title of Great Britain. During 1763 and 1765 
he w^as a member of the Admiralty board, and from 1765 to 
1770 was treasurer of the navy. In that year he was promoted 
rear-admiral, and in 1 7 7 5 vice-admiral. In 1 7 76 he was appointed 
to the command of the North American station. The rebellion 
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of the colonies was making rapid progress^, and Howe was known 
to be in sympathy with the colonists. He had sought the 
acquaintance of Benjamin PVanklin, who was a friend of his 
sister Miss Howe, a clever eccentric woman well known in 
London society, and had already tried to act as a peacemaker. 
It was doubtless because of his known sentiments that he was 
selected to command in America, and was joined in commission 
with his brother Sir William Howe, the general at the head of 
the land forces, to make a conciliatory arrangement. Some 
correspondence took place between him and Franklin, but 
matters had gone too far to allow of a settlement. The appoint- 
ment of a new peace commission in J778 offended the admiral 
deeply, and he sent in a resignation of his command. It was 
reluctantly accepted by T.^)rd Sandwich, then First Lord, but 
before it could take effect France declared war, and a powerful 
French squadron was sent to America under the count d’Estaing. 
Being greatly outnumbered, Howe had to stand on the defensive, 
but he baffled the French admiral at Sandy Hook, and defeated 
his attempt to take Newport in Rhode Island by a fine combina- 
tion of caution and calculated daring. On the arrival of Admiral 
John Byron from England with reinforcements, Howe left the 
station in September. Until the fall of Lord North's ministry 
in 1782 he refused to serve, assigning as his reason that he could 
not trust Lord Sandwich. He considered that he had not been 
properly supported in America, and was embittered both by 
the supersession of himself and his brother as peace commis- 
.sioners, and by attacks made on him by the ministerial writers 
in the press. 

On the ch;i.ngc of ministry in March 1782 he was selected to 
command in the Channel, and in the autumn of that year, 
September, October and November, he carried out the final 
relief of Gibraltar. It was a difficult operation, for the French , 
and Spaniards had in all 46 line-of-battle ships to his 33, and in | 
tlie exhausted state of the country it was impossible to fit his 
ships properly or to supply them with good crews. He was, 
moreover, hampered by a great convoy carrying stores. But 
Howe was eminent in the handling of a great multitude of ships, 
the enemy was awkward and unenterprising, and the operation 
was brilliantly carried out. From the 28th of Jiinuary to the 
i6th of April 1783 he was First Lord of the Admiralty, and he 
held that post from Dccemte 1783 till August 1788, in Pitt's 
first ministry. The Uisk was no pleasant one, for he had to 
agree to economies where he considered that more outlay was 
needed, and he had to disappoint the hopes of the many officers 
who were left unemployed by the peace. On the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary war in 1793 he was again named to the 
command of the Channel fleet. His services in 1794 form the 
most glorious period of his life, for in it he won the epoch-making 
victory of the ist of June (see First ok Junk, Batixe of). 
Though Howe was now nearly seventy, and had been trained 
in the old school, he displayed an originality not usual with 
veterans, and not excelled by any of his successors in the war, 
not even by Nelson, since they had his example to follow and 
were served by more highly trained squadrons than his. He 
continued to hold the nominal command by the wish of the 
king, but his active service was now over. In 1797 he was 
called on to pacify the mutineers at Spithead, and his great 
influence with the seamen who trusted him was conspicuously 
shown. He died on the 5th of August 1799, and was buried in 
his family vault at Langar. His monument liy Flaxman is in 
St Paul’s Cathedral. In 1782 he was created Viscount Howe 
of Langar, and in 1788 ] 3 aron and Earl Howe. Jn June 1797 he 
was made a knight of the Garter. With the sailors he was 
always popular, though he was no popularity hunter, for they 
knew liim to be just. His nickname of Black Dick was giv^en 
on account of his swarthy complexion, and the well-known 
portrait by Gainsborough shows that it was apt. 

Lord Howe married, on the loth of March 1758, Mary Hartop, 
the daughter of Colonel (!hivcrton Hartop of Welby in Leicester- 
shire, and had issue two daughters. His Irish title descended 
to his brother William, the general, who died childless in 1814. 
The earldom, and the viscounty of the United Kingdom, being 


limited to heirs male, became extinct, but the barony, being 
to heirs general, passed to his daughter, Sophia Charlotte 
(1762-1835), who married the Hon. Penn Assheton Curzon. 
Their son, Richard William Curzon (1796^1870), who succeeded 
his pmternal grandfather as Viscount Curzon in 1820, was 
created Earl Howe in 1821 ; he was succeeded by his son, George 
Augustus ( 1 821-1876), and then by another son, Richard William 
(1822-19C0), whose son Richard George Penn Curzon-Howe 
(b. 1861) became 4th Earl Howe in 1900. 

The standard Life is by Sir John Barrow (1838). Interesting 
reminiscences will be found in tlie Life of Codrington, by Lady 
Bourchier. Accounts of his professional services are in Charnock s 
nio^rnphia Navalis^ v. 457, and in Half’s Naved Biographies, i. 83. 
See also Beatson's Nav^ and Military Annals, James’s Naval 
History, and Chevalier’s Histoire de la Marine fran^aise, vols. i. 
andii. (D. H.) 

HOWE9 SAMUEL GRIDLEY (1801-1876), American philan- 
thropist, was born at Boston, Massachusetts, on the loth of 
November 1801. His father, Joseph N. Howe, was a ship-owner 
and cordage manufacturer ; and his mother, Patty Gridley, was 
one of the most beautiful women of her day. Young Howe was 
educated at Boston and at Brown University, Providence, and in 
1821 began to study medicine in Boston. But fired by enthusiasm 
for the Greek revolution and by Byron's cxampilc, he was no 
sooner qualified and admitted to practice than he abandoned 
these prospects and took ship for Greece, where he joined the 
army and spent six years of hardship amid scenes of warfare. 
Then, to raise funds for the cause, he returned to America ; 
his fervid appeals enabled him to collect about $60,000, w hich lie 
spent on provisions and clothing, and he established a relief depot 
near Aegina, wliere he started works for the refugees, the existing 
quay, or American Mole, being built in this way. He formed 
another colony of exiles on the Isthmus of ( orinth. He wrote 
a History oj the Greek Rnjolulion, which was published in 1828, 
and in 1831 he returned to America. Here a new object of 
interest engaged him. Through bis friend Dr John D. Fislicr 
(d. 1850), a Boston physician who had started a movement there 
as early -as 1826 for establishing a school for the blind, he had 
learnt of the similar school founded in Paris by Valentin Haiiy, 
and it was proposed to Howe by a committee organized by 
Fisher that he should direct the establishment of a “ New 
England Asylum for the Blind ” at Boston. He took up the 
project with characteristic ardour, and set out at once for Europe 
to investigate the problem. I'here he was temporarily di\erted 
from his task by becoming mixed up with the J\>lish revolt, and, 
in pursuit of a mission to carry American contributions across 
the Prussian frontier, he was arrested and imprisoned at Berlin, 
but was at last released throng}} the inter^'ention of tht? American 
minister at Paris. Returning to Boston in July 1832, he began 
receiving a few blind children at his father’s house in Pleasant 
Street, and thus sowed the .seed which grew into the famous 
Perkins Institution. In January 1833 the funds avaihible 
I were all spent, but so muc:h progress had been shown that the 
legislature voted S6000, later increa.sed to $30,000 a year, to 
the institution on condition that it should educate gratuitously 
twenty poor blind from the state ; money w^as also contributed 
from Salem, and from Boston, and (olonel Thomas H. Perkins, 
a prominent Bostonian, presented his mansion and grounds 
in Pearl Street for the school to lie held there in perpetuity. 
This building l.>eing later found unsuitable, ('olonel Perkins 
consented to its sale, and in 1839 the institution was moved to 
South Bfiston, to a large })uilding which had pre\ ioiisly l^en an 
hotel. It was henceforth known as the “ Perkins institution 
and Massachusetts Asylum (or, .since 1877, Schfiol) for the Blind.” 
Howe w^as director, and the life and .soul of the school ; he 
opened a printing-office and organized a fund for printing for 
the blind— the first done in America ; and he was unwearied 
in calling public attention to the work. 'Die Institution, through 
him, became one of the intellectual centres of American phil- 
anthropy, and by degrees obtained more and more financial 
support. In 1837 Dr Howe went still further and brought 
the famous Idind deaf-mute, Laura Bridgman (q.v.), to the 
scliuol. 
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It must suffice here to chronicle the remaining more imiiortant 
facts in Dr Howe’s life, outside his regular work. Jn 1843 he 
married Julia Ward (see above), daughter of a New York banker, 
and they made a prolonged European trip, on which Dr Howe 
spent much time in visiting those public institutions which 
carried out the objects specially interesting to him. In Rome, 
in 1844, his eldest daughter, Julia Romana (afterwards the wife 
of Michael Anagnos, Dr Howe’s assistant and successor), was 
born, and in September the travellers returned to America, and 
Dr Howe resumed his activities. In 1846 he became interested 
in the condition and treatment of idiots, and particularly in the 
experiments of Dr Guggenbiihl on the cr. tins of Switzerland. 
He became chairman of a state commission of inquiry into the 
number and condition of idiots in Massachusetts, and the report 
of this commission, presented in 1848, caused a profound sensa- 
tion. An appropriation of $2500 per annum was made for 
training ten idiot children under Dr Howe’s supervision, and by 
degrees the value of his School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded 
Youths, which, starting in South Boston, was in 1890 removed 
to Waltham, was generally appreciated. It was the first of its 
kind in the United States. An enthusiastic humanitarian on all 
subjects, Dr Howe was an ardent abolitionist and a member of 
the Free Soil party, and had played a leading part at Boston in 
the movements which culminated in the Civil War. When it 
broke out he was an active member of the .sanitary commission. 
In 1871 he was sent to Santo Domingo as a memlier of the 
commission appointed by President Grant to examine the 
condition of the island, the government of which desired annexa- 
tion ; and when that scheme was defeated through Sumner’.s 
opposition he returned (1872) as the representative of the 
Samana Bay Company, which proposed U) take a lease of the 
Samana peninsula ; but though in 1874 he revisited the island, it 
was only to sec the flag of the company hauled down. His health 
was then breaking and began soon after to fail rapidly, and on 
the 9th of January 1876 he died at Boston. The governor of the 
state sent a special message of grief to the legislature on his death, 
culo^es were delivered in the two houses, and a public memorial 
service was held, at which Dr O. W. Holmes read a poem. 
Whittier had in his lifetime commemorated him in his poem 
“ The Hero,” in which he called him ” the Cadmus of the blind ” ; 
and in 1901 a centennial celebration of his birth was held at 
Boston, at which, among other notable tributes, Senator Hoar 
spoke of Howe as “ one of the great figures of American history,” 

A Memoir of Dr Howe by his wife appeared in 1876, Sec also 
th(‘ Letters and Journals of S. G, Howe, eefited by Laura E. Rictiards 
(1910). (H.Cii.) 

HOWE, WILLIAM HOWE, 5TH Viscount (1729-1814), 
British general, was the younger brother of George Augustus, 
3rd viscount, killed in the Ticonderoga expedition of 1758, and 
of Richard, 4tli viscount and afterwards Earl Howe, the admiral. 
He entered the cavalry in 1746, becoming lieutenant a year later. 
On the disbanding of his regiment in 1749 he was made captain- 
lieutenant and shortly afterwards captain in Lord Bury’s (20th) 
regiment, in which Wolfe was then a field officer. Howe became 
major in 1756 and lieutenant-colonel in 1757 58th (now 

Northampton) regiment, which he commanded at the capture 
of Louisburg. In Wolfe’s expedition to Quebec he distinguished 
himself greatly at the head of a composite light battalion. He 
led the advanced party in the landing at Wolfe’s Cove and took 
part in the battle of the Plains of Abraham which followed. He 
commanded his own regiment in the defence of Quebec in 1759- 
1760, led a brigade in the advivnce on Montreal and took part on 
his return to Europe in the siege of Bclleisle (1761), He was 
adjutant-general of the ftirce which besieged and took Havana in 
1762, and at the close of the war had acquired the reputation of 
being one of the most brilliant of the junior officers of the army. 
He was made colonel of the 46th foot in 1764 and lieutenant- 
governor of the Isle of Wight four years later. From 1758 to 1780 
he was M.P. for Nottingham. In 1772 he became major-general, 
and in 1774 he was entrusted with the training of lif^t infantry 
companies on a new system, the training-ground being Salisbury 
Plain. 


Shortly after this he was sent out to North America. He did 
not agree with the policy of the government towards the colonists, 
and regretted in particular that he was sent to Boston, where the 
memory of his eldest brother was still cherished by the inhabitants, 
and General Gage, in whom he had no confidence, commanded in 
chief. He was the senior officer after Gage, and led the troops 
^.tively engaged in the storming of Bunker Hill, he him.self being 
in the thickest of the fighting. In the same year Howe was 
made a K.B. and a lieutenant-general, and appointed, with the 
local rank of general, to the chief command in the seat of W'ar. 
For the events of his command see American War of Inde- 
pendence, He retained it until May 1778 — on the whole with 
succe.ss. The cAuse of his resignation was his feeling that the 
home government had not afforded the proper support, and 
after his return to England, he and his brother engaged in a 
heated but fruitless controversy witli the ministers. Howe’s owm 
defence is embodied in Narrative of Sir William Howe before a 
Committee of the House of Commons (London, 1780). In 1782 
Howe was made lieutenant-general of the ordnance ; in 1790 he 
was placed in command of the forces organized for action against 
Spain, and in 1793 he was made a full general. He held various 
home commands in the early part of the French revolutionary 
war, in particular that of the eastern district at the critical 
moment when the French established their forces on the Dutch 
coast. When Earl Howe died in 1799, William succeeded to 
the Irish viscounty. He had been made governor of Berwick-on- 
Tweed in 1795, became governor of Plymouth, 

where he died on the 12th of July 1814. With his death the 
Irish jxierage tiecame extinct. 

HOWEL DDA (‘* the Good ”) (d. 950), prince of Deheubarlh 
(South Central Wales) from before 915, and king of Wales from 
943 to 950, was the grandson of Rhodri Mawr (the Great), who 
had united practically the whole of Wales under his supremacy. 
As Idwal Vocl succeeded his father Anarawd, the elder son of 
Rhodri, as lord of (iwynedd in 915, so Howel at some time before 
that date succeeded Rhodri’s younger son Cadell as prince of 
Deheubarlh. Howel married Elen, daughter of the last king of 
Dyfed, and also added Kidweli and Gwyr to his dominions, whiles 
on the death of Idwal, who was slain by the English in 943, he 
took possession of Gwynedd. Both these princes had done 
homage to the English kings, Edward the Elder and Acthelstan, 
in 922 and 926, and we find that Howel attended the wilans 
of the Pmglish kingdom and witnessed about ten charters between 
the years 931 and 949. He was secure, therefore, from attack on 
the eastern side of his kingdom, and it is not certain whether he 
was engj^ed in any of the battles recorded during these years in 
Wales, eitber in Mon 91 4, at Dinas Newydd 919 or at Brun 935. 
To the peaceful character of his reign is probably due the higli 
place which he holds among the Welsh princes. From 943 to 
950 Howel Dda was probably ruler of all Wales except Powys 
(apparently dependent on Mercia), Brecheiniog, Buallt, Gwent: 
and Morgannwg. With Morgan Hen, king of Morgannwg, 
Howel had a dispute which was eventually settled in favour of the 
former at the court of the English king. Howel died in 950, and 
such unity as he had preserved at once disappeared in a war 
between his sons and those of Idwal Vocl. The code of laws 
attributed to this prince is perhaps his chief claim to fame. He 
is said to have summoned four men from each canlref in his 
dominions to the Ty Gwyn (perhaps WEitland in Gaermarthen- 
shire) to codify existing custom. Three codes, accordingly called 
Venedotian, Demctianand (iwentian,are said to have been written 
down by Bleggwryd, archdeacon of Llandaff (see Welsh Laws). 

See Sir John Khys and Hrynmor- Jones, The Welsh People (London, 
1900) ; and Aneurin Owen, Ancient Laws and Institutions of Wales 
(London, 1S41). 

HOWELL» JAMES (r. 1594-1666), British author, who came 
of an old Welsh family, was born probably at Abemant, in 
Carmarthenshire, where his father was rector. P'rom the free 
grammar school at Hereford he went to Jesus College, Oxford, 
and took his degree of B.A. in 1613. About 1616 he was steward 
in Sir Robert Mansell’s glass-works in Broad Street, and was 
commissioned to go abroad to procure the services of eiqpert 
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workmen. It was not till 1622 that he returned, having visited 
Holland, France, Spain and Italy. With the intention of utiliz- 
ing to better purpose his . knowledge of continental languages 
and methods, he left the glass business and applied for a diplo- 
infitic post. Failing to obtain this, he was for a short time 
tutor in a nobleman’s family. At the close of 1622 he was sent 
on a special mission to Madrid to obtain redress for the seizure 
of an English vessel, but, owing to the presence at the Spanish 
court of Prince Charles and the duke of Buckingham to arrange 
a marri^e between the prince and the infanta of Spain, the 
negotiations had to be broken off. He made many friends 
among the prince’s retinue, and, after his return in 1624, applied 
for employment to Ihe duke of Buckingham, but without success. 
In 1626 he became secretary to Lord Scrope, Lord President 
of the North at York, and retained the office under Scrope’s 
successor, Thomas Wentworth. In 3627 he was elected M.P. 
for Richmond ; in 1632 he was sent as secretary to the embassy 
of the earl of Leicester to Denmark ; and in 1642 the king 
appointed him one of the clerks of the privy council. In 1643 
he was committed to the Fleet prison by the parliament, accord- 
ing to his own account, on suspicion of royalist Iciinings, or, as 
Anthony k Wood says, for debt. Whatever the reason, he 
remained in prison until 1651. He had acquired considerable 
fame by his allegoriail Aei'SpoAoyta : Dodmtas Grove ^ or ihe 
Vocall Forest, published in 1640, and his htsiructions for Forreine 
Travell (1642), which has been described as the first continental 
handbook ; and now he was driven to maintain himself by his 
pen. He edited and supplemented (1650) Cotgrave’s French and 
English dictionary, compiled Lexicon Teiraglotion, or an English, 
French, Italian and Spanish Dictionary (London, 1660), trans- 
lated various works from Italian and Spanish, wrote a life of 
Louis XIII. and issued a number of political pamphlets, varying 
the point of view somewhat to suit the changes of the time. 
Among these tracts may be mentioned a rather malicious 
Perfect Description of the People and Coimiry of Scotland, which 
was revived by John Wilkes and printed in the North Briton 
during the agitati(in directed against Lord Bute. In 1660 he 
asked for the place of clerk of the privy council ; and, though 
this was not granted him, the post of historiographer royal was 
created for him. In 1661 he applied for the office of tutor in 
foreign languages to the infanta (’atherine of Braganza, and in 
1662 published an English Grammar translated into Spanish. 
He was buried in the Temple C!hurch on the 3rd of November 
1666, having realized to the last his favourite motto, Scnesco 
non segnesco.” 

All Howell’s writings are imbued with a certain simplicity 
and quaintness. His elaborate allegories are forgotten ; his 
linguistic labours, of value in their time, are now superseded ; 
but his Letters, the Epistolae Ho-elianae (four volumes issued in 
1645, 1647, 1650 and 1655), are still models of their kind. Their 
dates are often fictitious, and they are, in nearly every case, 
evidently written for publication. Thackeray said that the Letters 
was one of his bedside books. He classes it with Montaigne 
and says he scarcely ever tired of “ the artless prattle ” of the 
“ priggish little clerk of King Cluirles’s council.” 

The Epistolae have Ixjcn frequently edited, notably by J. Jacobs 
in 1890, with a commentary (1891), and Agnes ReppUcr (1907). 

HOWELLS, WILUAM DEAN (1 837- ), American novelist, 

was born at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, on the ist of March 1 837. His 
father, William Cooper Howells, a printer-journalist, moved in 
1840 to Hamilton, Ohio, and here the boy’s early life was spent 
.successively as type-setter, reporter and editor in the offices 
of various newspapers. 1 n the midst of routine work he contrived 
to familiarize himself with a w'ide range of authors in several 
modern tongues, and to drill himself thorouglUy in the use of 
good English. In i860, as assistant editor of the leading Re- 
publican newspaper in Ohio, he wrote— in connexion with the 
Presidential contest — the campaign life of Lincoln ; and in 
the same year he was appointed consul at Venice, where he 
remained till 1865. On his return to America he joined the staff 
of the Atlantic Monthly, and from 1872 to 1881 he was its editor- 
in-chief. Since 1885 he has lived in New York. For a time he 


conducted for Harper* s Magazine the department called “ The 
Editor’s Study,” and in December 1900 he revived for the same 
periodical the department of ” The Easy Chair,” which had 
lapsed with the death of George William Curtis. Of Mr Howells’s 
many novels, tlie following may be mentioned as specialiy 
noteworthy : Their Wedding Journey (1872) ; The Lady of 
the Aroostook (1879); A Modem Instance (1882); The Hise 
of Silas Lapham (1885) ; The MinisiePs Charge (1R86) ; A 
Hazard of New Fortunes (1889) ; The Quality of Mercy (1892) ; 
The Landlord at Lion's Head (1897). He also published Poems 
(1873 and i886) ; Stops of Vafious QuiUs (1895), a book of verse ; 
books of travel ; several amusing farces ; and volumes of essays 
and literary criticism, among others, Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance (1901), which contains much autobiographical 
matter, Literature and Life (igoz), and English Films (1905). 

Howells is by general consent the foremost representative 
of the realistic school of indigenous American fiction. From 
the outset his aim was to portray life with entire fidelity in .all 
its commonplacencss, and yet to charm the reader into a liking 
for this commonplaceness and into reverence for what it conceals. 
Though in his earliest novels his method was not consistentlly 
realistic — he is at times almost as personal and as whimsical as 
I'hackeray — yet his vivid impressionism and his choice of sub- 
jects, as well as an occa.sional explicit protest that ” duhiess 
is dear to him,” already revealed unmistakably his realist it' 
bias. In A Modern Instance (1882) he gained ctimplete command 
of his method, and began a series of studies of American life 
that are remarkable for their loyalty to fart, their truth of tone, 
and their power to reveal, despite their strictly objective method, 
both the inner springs of American character and the sociological 
forces that are shaping American civilizatif)n. He refuses to over- 
sophisticate or to over-intellectualize his characters, and he 
is ver}" sparing in his use of psychological analysis. He insist.*? 
on seeing and portraying American life as it exists in and for 
itself, under its own skies and with its own atmosphere ; he 
docs not .scrutinize it with foreign (‘omparisons in mind, and thus 
try to find and to throw into relief iinsu.spected configurations 
of surface. He keeps his dialogue toned down to almost the 
pitch of everyday conversation, although he has shown in his 
comedy sketches how easy a master he is of adroit and witty 
talk. 

See also J M. Robertson, Essays towards a Critical Method (London, 
1889) ; H. C. Vedder, American Writers (Boston, 1894). 

HO WITT, WILLIAM (1792-1879), English author, was born 
on the i8lh of December 1792 at Hcanor, Derbyshire. His 
parents were Quakers, and he was educated at the Friends* 
public school at Ackworth, Yorkshire. In 1814 he publislied 
a poem on tlie “ Influence of Nature and Poetry on National 
Spirit.” He married, in 1821, Mary Botham (1799-1888), like 
himself a Quaker and a poet. WiUiam and Mary Ilowitt col- 
laborated throughout a long literary ciireer, the first of their 
joint productions being The Forest Minstrels and other Poems 
(1821). In 1831 William Howitt produced a work for which 
his habits of observation and his genuine love of nature peculiarly 
fitted him. It was a history of the changes in the fare of the out- 
side world in the different months of the year, and was entitled 
The Book of the Seasons, or the Calendar of Nature (1831). His 
Popular History of Priestcraft (1833) won for him the favour of 
active Liberals and the office of alderman in Nottingham, where 
the Howitts had made their home. They removed in 1837 to 
Esher, and in 3840 the\' went to Heidelberg, primarily for the 
education of their children, remaining in (Germany for two years. 
In 1841 William Howitt produced, under the p.seudonym of 
“ Dr Cornelius,” The Student Life of Germany, the first of a 
series of works on German social life and institutions. Mary 
Howitt devoted herself to Scandinavian literature, and between 
1842 and 1863 she translated the novels of Frederika Bremer 
and many of the stories of Hans Andersen. With her husband 
she wrote in 1852 The Literature and Pomance of Northern 
Europe. In June of that year William Howitt, with two of 
his sons, set .sail for Australia, where he spent two years in the 
goldfields. The results of his travels appeared in A Boy's 
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Adventures in the Wilds of Australia (1854), Land, Labour and 
Gold; or, Two Years in Victoria (1855) and Tallangetta, the 
Squatter* s Home (1857). On his return to England Howitt had 
settled at Highgate and resumed his indefatigable book-making. 
From 1856 to 1862 he was engaged on Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England, and from i86t to 1864 he and his wife worked 
at the Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain, The Howitts 
had left the Society of Friends in 1847, and became interested 
in spiritualism. In 1863 appeared The History of the Super- 
natural in all Ages and Nations, and in all Churches, Christian 
and Pagan, demonsttaiing a Universal Faith, by William 
Howitt. He added “his own conclusions from a practical 
examination of the higher phenomena through a course of 
seven years.” From 1870 onwards Howitt spent the .summers 
in Tirol and the winters in Rome, where he died on the 3rd 
of March 1879. Mary Howitt was much affected by his death, 
and in 1882 she joined the Roman Catholic (!hurch, towards 
which .she had been gradually moving during her connexion with 
spiritualism. She died at Rome on the 30th of January 1888. 
The Howitts are remembered for their untiring efforts to provide 
wholesome and instniotive literature. Their son, Alfred William 
Howitt, made himself a name by his explorations in Australia. 
Anna Mary Howitt married Alaric Alfred Watts, and was the 
author of Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation (1883). 

Mary Howitt’s autobiography was edited by her daughter, Margaret 
Howitt, in 1889. William Howitt wrole s<jme fifty books, and his 
wife's publications, inclusive of translations, number over a hundred. 

HOWITZER (derived, through an earlier form howitz, and the 
Ger. Haubitz, from the Bohemian catapult, from 

which come also, through the Ital. ohiza or obice, the French 
forms obus^^h&YL and howitzer), a form of mobile 

ordnance in use from the i6th century up to the present day. It i.s 
a short and therefore comparatively light gun, which fires a 
heavy projectile at low velocity. A high angle of elevation is 
always given and the angle of descent of the projectile is con- 
sequently .steep (up to 70°). On this fact is based the tactical 
use of the modem howitzer. The field howitzer is of the greatc.st 
value for “ searching ” trenches, folds of ground, localitie.s, &c., 
which are invulnerable to direct fire, while the more powerful 
siege howitzer has, since the introduction of modem artillery and, 
above all, of modem projectiles, taken the foremost place 
amongst the weapons used in siege warfare. 

Sec Autu-leuy, Ordnance and FowTiErcATioN and Sikgecraft. 

HOWLER, a name applied to the members of a group of 1 
tropical American monkeys, now known scientifically as Alouata, 
although formerly designated Mycetes, These monkeys, which 
are of large size, with thick fur, .sometimes red and sometimes 
black in colour, are characterized by the inflation of the hyoid- 
bone (which supports the roof of the tongue) into a large shell- 
like organ communicating with the wind-pipe, and giving the 
peculiar resonance to the voice from which they take their title. 
To allow space for the hyoid, the sides of the lower jaw are very 
deep and expanded. The muzzle is projecting, and the profile of 
the face slopes regularly backwards from the muzzle to the 
crown. The long tail is highly prehensile, thickly furred, with the 
under surface of the extremity naked. Howlers dw'cll in large 
companies, and in the early morning, and again in the evening, 
make the woods resound with their cries, which are often con- 
tinued throughout the night. They feed on leaves, and are in the 
habit of sitting on the topmost branches of trees. When active, 
they progress ih regular order, led by an old male. (R. L.*) 

HOWRAH, a city and district of British India, in the Burdwan 
division of Bengal. The city is situated opposite Calcutta, with 
which it is connected by a floating bridge. The municipal area 
is about It .sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 157,594, showing an increase of 1 
35 % in Ihe decade. Since 1872 the population has almost | 
doubled, owing to the great industrial development that has | 
taken place, Howrah is the terminus of the East Indian railway, | 
and also of the Bengal-Nagpur and East Coa.st lines. It is 
also the centre of two light railways which run to Amta and 
Sheakhala. Further, it is the headquarters of the jute-manu- 
facturing industry, with many steam mills, steam presses, also 


cotton mills, oil mills, rope-works, iron-works and engineering 
works. Sibpur Engineering College lies on the outskirts of the 
town. There is a hospital, with a department for Europeans, and 
Howrah forms a surburban residence for many people who have 
their place of business in Calcutta. 

The District of Howrah extends southwards down the right 
bank of the Hugh to the confluence of the river Damodar. For 
revenue purposes it is included within the district of Hugh. 
Its area is 510 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 850,514, showing an increase 
of 1 1 % in the decade. In addition to the two steam tramways 
and the East Indian railway, the district is crossed by the high- 
level canal to Midnapore, which communicates with the Hugli 
at Uliibaria. The manufacturing industries of Howrah extend 
beyond the city into the district. One or two systems of draining 
low-lying lands are maintained by the government. 

HOWSON, JOHN SAUL (1816-1885), English divine, was bom 
at Gigglcswick-in-Craven, Yorkshire, on the 5th of May 1816. 
After receiving his early education at Giggleswick school, of 
which his father was head-master, he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and there became tutor successively to the marquis of 
Sligo and the marquis of Lome. In 1 845 Howson, having taken 
orders, accepted the post of senior classical master at the Liver- 
pool College under his friend W. J . Conybeare, whom he succeeded 
as principal in 1849. This post he held until 1865, and it was 
largely clue to his influence that, a similar college for girls was 
established at Liverpool. In 1866 he left Liverpool for the 
viairage of Wisbech, and in 1867 he was appointed dean of 
(Chester Cathedral, where he gave himself vigorously to the work 
of restoring the crumbling fabric, collecting nearly £100,000 in 
five years for this piirpo.se. His sympathies were with the 
evangelical party, and he stoutly opposed the “ Eastward 
position,” but he was by no means narrow. He did much to 
reintroduce the mini.stry of women as deaconesses. The building 
of the King’s School for boy.s, and the Queen’s School for girls 
(both in (iiester), was due in a great measure to the active 
interest which he took in educational matters. He died at 
Bournemouth on the 15th of December 1885, and was buried in 
the cloister garth of Chester. Howson’s chief literary production 
was The Life and Epistles of Si Paul (1852) in which he collabor- 
ated with Conybeare. 

The lHX)k is still of interest, e.spocially for its descriptive passages, 
which were mostly done by Howson ; but later researches (such as 
those of Sir W. M. Ramsay) have made the geographical and histori- 
cal .sections obsolete, and the same may be said of the treatment 
ol the Pauline theology. 

HOWTH I pronounced Hoih], a sea.side town of Co. Dublin, 
Ireland, on the rocky hill of Howth, which forms the northern 
horn of Dublin Bay, 9 m. N.E. by N. of Dublin by the Great 
Northern railway. Pop. (1901) ij66. It is frequented by the 
residents of the aipital as a watering-place. The artificial 
harbour was formed (1807-1832) between the mainland and the 
picturesque island of Ireland’s Eye, and preceded Kingstown as 
the station for the mail-packets from Great Britain, but was 
found after its construction to be liable to silt, and is now chiefly 
used by fishing - boats and yachts. The collegiate church, 
standing picturesquely on a cliff above the sea, was founded 
about 1235, and has a monastic building attached to it. The 
embattled castle contains the two-handed sword of Sir Almeric 
Tristram, the Anglo-Norman conqueror of the hill of Howth, and 
a portrait of Dean Swift holding one of the Drapier letters, with 
Wood, the coiner against whom he directed these attacks, 
prostrate before him. The view of Dublin Bay from the hill of 
Howth is of great beauty. Howth is connected with the capital 
by electric tramway, besides the railway, and another tramway 
encircles the hill. 

h 5 xter, a town of Germany, in the Pru.ssian province of 
Westphalia, prettily situated on the left bank of the Weser, and 
on the Prussian state railways Bdrssum-Soest and Scherfede- 
Holzminden, 32 m. N. of Ca.s.sel. Pop. (1905) 7699. ft has a 
medieval town hall, and interesting houses with high gables and 
w-ood-carved fa9ades of the 15th and 16th centuries. The mo.st 
interesting of the churches is the Protestant church of St Kilian, 
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with a pulpit dating from 1595 a font dating from 1631. 
'Inhere are a gymnasium, a school of architecture and a monu- 
ment to Hoffmann von Fallersleben in the town. The Weser is 
crossed here by a stone bridge about 500 ft. in length, erected 
in 1833. On the Brunsberg adjoining the town there is an old 
watch-tower, said to be the remains of a fortress built by Bruno, 
brother of Widukind. Near Hoxter is the castle, formerly the 
Benedictine monastery, of Corvey. The principal manufactures of 
the town are linen, cotton, cement and gutta-percha, and there 
is also a considerable shipping trade. Hoxter (Lat. Huxaria) 
in the time of Charlemagne was a villa regia, and was the scene of 
a battle between him and the Saxons. IJnder the protection of 
the monastery of Corv^ey it gradually increased in prosperity, 
and became the chief town of the principality of Corvey. Later 
it asserted its independence and joined the Hanseatic League. 
It suffered severly during the Thirty Years’ War. After the 
peace of Westphalia in 1648 it w’as united to Brunswick ; in 1802 
it was transferred to Nassau ; and in 1807 to the kingdom of 
Westphalia, after the dismemberment of which, in 1814, it came 
into the possession of Prussia. 

See Kampschultc, Chronilt der Stadi Hoxter (Hoxter, 1872). 

HOY (Norse Ilaey, “ high island ”), the second largest island 
of the Orkneys, county of Orkney, Scotland. Pop. (190 r) 1216. 
It has an extreme length from N.W. to S.E. of 13 J m., its greatest 
breadth from E. to W. is 8 m., and its area occupies 53 sq. m. 
It is .situated 2 m. S.W. of Pomona, from which it is separated 
by Hoy Sound. As seen from the west it rises abruptly from the 
sea, presenting in this resp(!ct a marked contrast to the rest of 
the i.sles of the Orcadian group, which as a whole lire low-lying. 
Its eastern and southern shores are indented by numerous bays, 
one of which, I^ong Hope, forms a natural harbour 4 m. long, 
with a breadth varying from } m. to more than 1 m., affording 
to any number of vessels a haven of refuge from the roughest 
weather of the Pentland Firth. Off the eastern coast lie the 
islands of Graemsay, C'ava, Risa, Fara, Flotta and Switlia, 
while the peninsula of South Walls, forming the soiithern side 
of the harbour of Long Hope, is an island in all but name. Red 
and yellow sandstone cliffs, sometimes over 1000 ft. in height, 
stretch for 10 or 12 m. on the Atlantic front. The detached 
pillar or stack called the Old Man of Hoy (450 ft.) is a well-known 
landmark to sailors. The; only break in this remarkable run 
of rocky coast is at Rackwick in the bight below the head of 
Rora. In the interior, Ward Hill (1564 ft.) is the loftiest summit 
in either the Orkneys or Shctlands. In the valley between 
Ward Hill and the ridge of the Hamars to the south-east is 
situated the famous Dwarfie Stone, an enormous block of 
sandstone measuring 28 ft. long, from 11 ft. to 14 J ft. broad, 
and 6i ft. high at one end and 2 ft, high at the other, in which 
two rooms have been artificially hollowed out, traditionally 
believed to be the bed-chambers of Trolld, tlic dwarf of the 
sagas, and his wife. A boulder lying at the narrow end was 
supposed to be used to close the entrance. The generally 
accepted theory is that it was a pagan altar which some hermit 
afterwards converted into a cell. Other hills in the island arc 
the Cuilags (1420 ft.) and the Knap of Trewieglen (1308 ft.), 
besides several peaks exceeding 1000 ft. in height. Hoy is 
commonly approached from Stromness, there being piers at 
Linksness, the nearest point to Graemsay, and at llackness, 
South Ness and North Bay, the last three all on the harbour 
of Long Hope. 

HOYLAKE, a watering-place in the Wirral parliamentary 
division of Cheshire, England, 8 m. W. of Birkenhead, on the 
Wirral railway. With West Kirby to the south, at the mouth 
of the estuary of the Dee, it forms the urban district of Iloylake 
and West Kirby. Pop. (1901) 10,911. The well-known links 
of the Royal Liverpool Golf Club are at Hoylake. The town 
has a considerable population of fishermen. 

HOYLAND NETHER, an urban district in the Hallamshire 
parliamentary division of the West Riding of ^"ork.shire, England, 
5J m. S.S.E. of Barnsley, on the Midland railway. Collieries 
and brickworks employ the large industrial population. Pop. 
(1901) 12464. 


HOYLE, EDMUND, or Edmond (1672-1769), the first system- 
atizer of the laws of whist, and author of a book on games, 
was born in 1672. His parentage and place of birth are unknown, 
and few details of his life are recorded. For some time he was 
resident in London, and partially supported himself by giving 
instruction in the game of whist. For the use of his pupils he 
drew up a Short Treatise on the game, which after circulating 
for some time in manuscript wiis printed by him and entered 
at Sta<^ loners’ Hall in November 1742. The laws of Hoyle 
continued to be regarded as authoritative until 1864, since which 
time they have been gradually superseded by the new rules 
adopted by the Arlington and Portland clubs in that year (see 
Whist). He also published rules for various other games, and 
his book on games, which includes the Short Treatise, has passed 
into many editions. The weight of his authority is indicated 
by the phrase “ according to Hoyle,” which, doubtless first 
applied with reference to whi.st, has gained currency as a general 
proverb. Hoyle died in London on the 29th of August 1769. 

HOZIER, PIERRE D% Setgnei!r de la Garde (1592-1660), 
French genealogist, was born at Marseilles on the 10th of July 
1592. In 1616 he entered upon some very extensive researches 
into the genealogy of the noble families of the kingdom, in which 
work he was aided bv his prodigious memory for dates, names 
and family relationships, as well as by his profound knowledge 
of heral(lr}^ In 1634 he was appointed historiographer and 
genealogist of France, and in 1641 juge d'armes of France, an 
officer corresponding nearly to the Garter king-of-arms in 
England. In 1643 he was employed to verify the claims to 
nobility of the pages and equerries of the king’s household. He 
accumulated a large number of documents, but published 
comparatively little, his principal works being Recueil armorial 
des anciennes maisons de Bretagne (1638) ; Les noms^ snrnoms, 
qualilez, armes el Masons des clmmliers el orders de Vordre du 
Saint-Esprit (1634) ; and the genealogies of the houses of La 
Rochefoucauld (1654), Boiirnonville (1657) and Amanze (1659). 
Hewas renowned as much for his uprightness asfor his know'leclge, 
no slight praise in a profe.ssion exposed to so many temptations 
to fraud. He died in Paris on the i.st of December 1660. At 
his death his collections comprised more than 150 volumes or 
portfolios of documtmts and papers relating to the genealogy of 
the principal families in France. Of his six sons, only two 
survived him. His eldest son, I.ouis Roger d’Hozier (1634-1708), 
succeeded him as juge d' armes, liut became blind in 1675, and 
was obliged to surrender his office to his brother. 

Charles Ren^ d’Hozikr (1640-1732), younger son of Pierre, 
was the true continiiaU^r of his father, in addition to his 
commentary appended to Antoine Varillas’s history of King 
Charles TX. (1686 ed.), he published Recherches sur la noMesse 
de Champagne (1673). On the promulgation in 1696 of an 
edict dire('ting all who had armorial bearings to register them 
on payment of 20 livres, he was employed to collect the declara- 
tions returned in the various gennalites, and established the 
Armorial general de France. This work, which contained not 
only the armorial bearings of noble families, but also of those 
commoners who were entitled to bear arms, is not complete, 
ina.smuch as many refused to register their arms, either from 
vanity or from a desire to evade the fee. 

The collection (now in the Bihliotlieque Nationale) consists of 
34 volumes of text and 35 of coloured armorial bearings, and in 
spite of its deficiencies is a useful store 01 iniurmatiori for tlie history 
of the old Frencli families. It conUiins 0o,ooo names, grouped 
according to provinces and provincial sul>divisions. The sections 
relating to Burgundy and Franche-Comt6 were published by Henri 
Bouchot (1873-1876) : tliosc relating to the gdncralite of Limoges, 
by Moreau de Pravieux (1893) ; and those for the Section of ifeims, 
by P. (jos.sct (i 9 <^> 3 )- 

In 17 17, in consequence of a quarrel with his nephew I.>ouis 
Pierre, son of Louis Roger, Charles sold his collection to the 
king. It then comprised 160 portfolios of genealogical papers 
arranged alphabetically, 1 75 volumes of documents, and numerous 
printed books profusely annotated. In 1720 it was inventoried 
by P. de Clairambault, who added a certain number of genealogies 
taken from the papers of F. R. de Gaigni^res, increasing the 
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total to 217 boxes and portfolios. Thus originated the Cabinet 
des Utres of the Biblioth^ue Nationalc. Charles subsequently 
became reconciled to his nephew, to whom he left all the papers 
he had accumulated from the date of the quarrel until his death,^ 
»vhich occurred in Paris on the 13th of February 1732. 

Louis Pierre uTIoziek (1685-1767), son of Louis Roger, 
succeeded his uncle Charles as juge d'armes. lie published the 
Armorial gmhral, ou registre de la noblesse de France (10 vols., 
1738-1768), which must not be confounded with the publication 
mentioned above, inasmuch as it related solely to noble families 
and was not an official collection. Complete copies of this work, 
which should a)ntain six registres, are comparatively rare. 
A seventh registre, forming vol. xi., prepared by Ambroise 
Louis Marie, nephew of Louis Pierre, was published in 1847 by 
Comte Charles d’Hozier. Louis Pierre died on the 25th of 
September 1767. His eldest son, Antoine Marie d’Hozier de 
Serigny (1721-r. 1810), was his Other’s collaborator and con- 
tinuator ; and his fourth son, Jean Francois Louis, wrote an 
account of the knights of St Michael in the province of Poitou, 
which was published in i8q6 by the vicomte P. de Chabot. 

His nephew, Ambroise Louis Marie dTIozier (1764-1846), 
was the last of the juges d'armes of France. He held the position 
of president of the cozir des compies, aides et finances of Normandy, 
and was therefore generally known as President d’Hozier, to 
distinguish him from the other members of the family. Alter 
the Restoration he w'as employed to verify French armorial 
bearings for the conseil du sceau des Hires. He died in obscurity. 
His collection, which was purchased in 1851 by the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, comprised 136 volumes, 165 portfolios of documents 
and 200 i^ackets of extracts from title-deeds, known as the 
Carres d'Hozier. 

Abraham Charles Auguste d’Hozjkr (1775-1846), who 
also belonged to this family, was implicated in the conspiracy 
uf (fCorges Cadoudal, and was condemned to death, but Bona- 
parte spared his life. He did not, however, recover his liberty 
until after the fall of the emperor, and died at Versailles on 
the 24th of August 1846. (C. B*) 

HRABANUS MAURUS MAGNENTIUS (r. 776-856), arch- 
bishop of Mainz, and one of the most prominent teadiers and 
writers of the Carolingian age, was bom of noble parents at Mainz. 
Less correct forms of his name are Rabanus and Rhabanus. 
The date of his birth is uncertain, but in 801 he received deacon’s 
orders at Fulda, where he had been sent to school ; in the folhvw- 
ing year, at the instance of Katgar, his abbot, he went together 
with llaimon (afterwards of Ilalberstadt) to complete his studies 
at 'lours under Alcuin, who in recognition of hi.s diligence and 
purity gave him the surname of J^laurus, after St Maur the 
favourite disciple of Benedict. Reluming after the lapse of 
two years to Fulda, he was cntru.sted with the principal charge 
of the school, which under his direction rose into a state of great 
efficiency for that age, and sent fortli such pupils at Walafrid 
Strabo, Servatiis Lupus of Ferri^res imd Otfrid of Weissenburg. 
At this period it is most probable that hi.s Excerpiio from the 
grammar of Priscian, long so popular os a text-book during the 
middle ages, was compiled, in 814 he was ordained a priest ; 
but shortly afterwards, apparently on account of disagreement 
with Ratgar, he was com])elled to withdraw for a time from 
Fulda. This “ banishment ” is understood to have occasioned 
the pilgrimage to Palestine to which he alludes in his commentary 
on Joshua. He returned to Fulda on the election of a new abbot 
(Eigil) in 817, upon whose death in 822 he himself became abbot. 
The duties of this office he discharged with efficiency and success 
until 842, when, in order to secure greater leisure for literature 
and for devotion, he resigned and retired to the neighbouring 
cloister of St Peter’s. In 847 he was again constrained to enter 
public life by his election to succeed Otgar in the archbishopric 
of Mainz, which see he occupied for upwards of eight years. 
The principal incidents of historical interest belonging to this 
period of his life were those which arose out of his relations to 
Gottschalk (^.i;,) ; they may be regarded as thoroughly typical 
of that cruel intolerance which he shared with all his contempor- 
aries, and also of that ardent zeal which was peculiar to himself ; 


but they hardly do justice to the spirit of kindly benevolence 
which in less trying circumstances he was ever ready to display. 
He died at Winkel on the Rhine, on the 4th of February 856. 
He is frequently referred to as St Rabanus, but incorrectly. 

Hifi voluminous works, many of which remain unpublished, com- 
prise commentaries on a considerable number of the books both of 
canonical and of apocryphal Scripture (Genesis to Judges, Huth, 
Kings, Chronicles, Judith, liLsther, Canticles, Proverbs Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Maccabees, 
Matthew, the Epistles of St Pfiul, including Hebrews) ; and various 
treatises relating to doctrinal and practiciil subjects, including more 
tlian one series of Homilies. Perhaps the most imiK>rtant is that Ve 
instituiione clcricorum^ in three books, by wliich he did much to 
bring into prominence the views of Augustine and Gregory the 
Great as to the training which was recpiisite for a right discharge 
of the clerical function ; tlie most j^opular has been a comparatively 
wortliless tract De laudibus sanciae cruets. Among the others 
may be mentioned Llic De universo libri sivc ctymologiarum 

opuSf a kind of dictionary or encyclopaedin, designed as a help 
towards the historical and mystical interpretation of Scripture, the 
De sacris ordmibus, the De discipiina ecclcsiastica and the Martyro- 
logium. All of tlicm are characterized by erudition (he knew even 
.some Greek and Hebrew) rather tliaii by originality of tliought. 
The poems arc of singularly little interest c)r value, except as includ- 
ing one form of tlie “ Veni Creator."' In the annals of Gernuin 
philology a sj^cial interest attaches to the Glossaria Latino-Thsodisca. 
A commentiiry, Super Porphyrium, printed by Cousin in 183!) among 
the Ouvrages inddits d'Abdlard, and assigned boili by that editor 
and by llaureau to II rabanus Alaurus, is now generally believed to 
liave been the work of a disci] do. 

The first nominally complete edition of the works of Hrabaniis 
Maurus was thcit of Colvcncr (Cologne, 6 vols. fob, 1627). The 
Opera omnia form vols. cvii.-cxii. of Migne’.s Patrologiae cursus 
completus. The Dc universo is the subject uf Compendium dev 
Naiurwissensehaften an dcr Schule zu Fulda im JX. jahrhundert 
(Berlin, 1880). Maurus is the subject of monographs by Schwarz 
{De Ukabano Mauro ptimo Germaniae praccepiore, J8ii), Kunstmann 
(Jiistorischc Monographie uber Ilrabanus Magnentius Maurus^ 1^41)* 
SjHinglcr {Leben des hcil. Rhabanus Maurus ^ i^5b) and Kohler 
(Rhabanus Maurus «. die Schule zu Fulda ^ 1870). Lives by his 
disciple Kudoljdius and by Joannes Trithemins are printed iti the 
Cologne edition of the Opera. See also Pertz, Monmn. Germ. Uisi. 
(i. and ii.) ; Biilir, Gescdi. d. rotnischen Literatur im Karvling. 
Zeitalter (i8-]o), and Hauck’s article ij) the Morzog-Hanck Reai- 
encyklopddicy ed. 3. 

HRuLFR KRAKl, perhaps the most famous of tlie Danish 
kings of the heroic age. In Beoivulf, where he is called Hrolh- 
wulf, he is represented as reigning over Denmark in conjunction 
with Iris uncle Hrotligar, one of the three sons of an earlier 
king called Ileal fdene. In the Old Norse sagas lirdlfe is the son 
of llelgi (Ilalga), the son of Halfdan (Ilealfdene). He i.s repre- 
sented as a wealthy and peace-loving monarch similar to Hrotligar 
in Beozvulf, but the hitter (Hroarr, or Roe) is quite overshadowed 
by his nephew in the Northern authorities. 'I'he chief incidents 
ill Ilrt Ifr’s career arc the visit which he paid to the Swedi.sh king 
A6ils (Beowulf’s Eadgils), of which several different explanations 
are given, and the war, in which he eventually lost his life, 
against his brother-in-law Hion^ari'r. Ihe name Kraki (pole- 
ladder) is .said to liave been given to him on account of his great 
height by a young knight named Voggr, whom he handsomely 
rewarded and who eventually avenged his death on Hiiirx ar^r. 
Tlrere is no reason to doubt that lirolfr was an historical person 
and that he reigned in Denmark during the early years of the 
6th century, but the statement found in all the sagas that he 
was the stepson of AOils seems hardly compatible witli the 
evidence of Beoimljy which is a imich earlier authority. 

See Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum, pp. 52 68, ed. A. Holder 
(Strassburg, 188G) ; and A. Olrik, Danmarks HeUedigtning (Copen- 
hagen, 1903). 

HROSVITHA (frequently Roswitha, and properly Hrotsuit), 
early medieval dramatist imd chronicler, occupies a very notable 
position in the history of modern European literature. Her 
endeavours formed part of the literary actiAuty by which the age 
of the emperor Otto the Great sought to emulate that of ( harles 
the Great. The famous nun of Gandersheim has occasionally 
been confounded with her namesake, a learned abbess of the 
same convent, who must have died at least half a century earlier. 
The younger Hrosvitha was born in all probability about the year 
935 ; and, if the statement be correct that she sang the praises 
of the three Ottos, she must have lived to near the close of the' 
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c^tury. Some time before the year 959 she entered the Bene- ! 
dictine nunnery of Gandersheim, a foundation which was con- 
fined to ladies of German birth, and was highly favoured by 
the Saxon dynasty. In 959 Gerberga, daughter of Duke Henry 
of Bavaria and niece of the emperor Otto 1 ., was consecrated 
abbess of Gandersheim ; and the earlier literary efforts of the 
youthful Ilrosvitha (whose own connexion with the royal family 
appears to be an unaiithcntlcated tradition) were encouraged 
by the still more youthful abbess, and by a nun of the name of 
Richarda. 

The Jit'^rary works of Hrosvitha, all of w'hich were as a matter 
of course in I^tin, divide themselves into three groups. Of 
these the first and least important comprises eight narrative 
religious poems, in hioninc hexameters or distie.hs. Their subjects 
are the Nativity of the Virgin (from the apocryphal gospel of 
St James, the brother of our I.(.ird), the Ascension and a series 
of legends of saints (Gandolph, Pelagius, 'Fheophilus, Basil, 
Denis, Agnes). Like these narrative poems, the dramas to which 
above all Hrosvitha owes her fame seem U) have been designed 
for reading aloud or recitation by sisters of the convent. For 
though there are indications that the idea of their representation 
was at least present to the mind of the authoress, the fact of 
such a representation appears to be an unwarrantable assumption. 
The comedies of Hrosvitha are six in number, being doubtless 
in this respect also intendi^d to recall their nominal model, the 
comedies of Terence. They were devised on the simple principle 
that the world, the flesh and the devil should not liave all the 
good plays to themselv’'cs. The experiment upon which the young 
Christian dramatist ventured was accordingly, although not 
absolutely novel, audacious enough. In form the dramas of 
“ the strong voice of (jandersheim/^ as Hrosvitha (possibly 
alluding to a supposed etvmology of her name) calls herself, are 
by no moans Tercntian. They are written in prose, with an 
element of something like rhythm, and an occasional admixture 
of rhyme. In their themes, and in the treatment of these, they 
arc what they were intended to bo, the direct opposites of the 
lightsome adapter of Menander. They are founded uf)on 
legends of the saints, selected with a view to a glorification of 
religion in its supremest efforts and most transcendental aspects. 
The emperor Constantine’s daughter, for example, (!onstantia, 
gives her hand in marriage to GalUcanus, just before he starts 
on a Scythian campaign, though she has already taken a vow 
of perpetual maidenhood. In the hour of battle he is himself 
converted, and, having on his return like his virgin bride chosen 
the more blessed unmarried state, dies as a Christian martyr 
in exile. The three holy maidens, Agape, Chionia and Irene, 
are preserved by a humorous miracle from the evil designs of 
DulcitiuSy to offer up their pure lives as a sacrifice under 
Diocletian’s persecutions. Callimachus, who has Romeo -like 
carried his earthly passion for the saintly Drusiana into Iicr 
tomb, and among its horrors has met with his own death, is 
by the mediation of St John raised with her from the dead to 
a Christian life. All these themes are treated with both spirit 
and skill, often with instinctive knowledge of dramatic effect — 
often with genuine touches of pathos and undeniable felicities 
of expression. In Dulcitius there is also an clement of comedy, 
or rather of farce. Plow far Hrosvi tha’s corned ies were an isolated 
phenomenon of their age in (icrmany must remain undecided ; 
in the general history of the drama they form the visible bridge 
between the few earlier attempts at utilizing the forms of the 
classical drama for (Christian purposes and the miracle plays. 
They arc in any case the productions of genius ; nor has Hrosvitha 
missed the usual tribute of the supposition tlrnt Shakespeare 
has borrowed from her writings. 

The third and last group of the wTitings of Hrosvitha is that 
of her versified historical chronicles. At the request of the 
abbess C^rberga, she (‘omposed her Carmen de gestis Oddonis, 
an epic attempting in some degree to follow' the great Roman 
model. It was completed by the year 968, and presented by 
the authoress to both the old emperor and his son (then already 
crowned as) Otto 1 1 . This poem so closely adheres to the materials 
supplied to the authoress by members of the imperial family 
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that, notwithstanding its courtly omissions, it is regarded as 
an historical authority. Unfortunately only half of it remains; 
the part treating of the period from 953 to 962 is lost with the 
exception of a few fragments, and the period from 962 ta 
967 is summarized only. Subsequently, in a poem (of 837 
hexameters) De primordiis et fundatorihus coenobii Gajiders-^ 
heitnensis, Ilrosvitha narrated the beginnings of her own convent, 
and its history up to the year 919. 

The Munich MS., w’hich contains all the works enumerated above 
except the Chronicle of Gandersheim, was edittid by the great Vienna 
humanist, Conrad Celtes, in 1501 . The. edition of Celles was p\iblislied 
at Nuremberg, with eight wood-cuts by .Mbrccht Diirer. It was 
re-edited by H. L. Schurzfloisch and published at Wittenberg in 
1707. The comedic.s liave bt^cn edited and translated into German 
by J. Bendixen (Liitieck, 1S57), and into French by C. Magnui 
(I'aris, 1845), whose introduction gives a full account of the authoress 
and her works. See also her Poesies latincs, w'ith a trairslation into 
French verse by V. Ketif de la Bndonne (I’aiis, 1854). A copious 
analysis of her plays wiU be found in Klein, Geschuhie des Dramas, 
iii. 605-754. W. Creizenach, GescMchte des neueren Dramas, 

i. 17 sqq. (Halle, 1893)^ and A. W. Ward, History of linglish Dramatic 
Literature, i. 6 sqq. (Cambridge, 1899). Gustav Frey tag wrote a 
dissertation, De Posuitha po'etna (Breslau, 1839), to qualify himself 
as an academical teaclier, which, as he records (Erinnerungen aus 
meinem Lebcn, Leipzig, 1887, 1839), showed “ how impossible it 

was to the German, a thousaiicl years since, to compose dramatic- 
ally ** ; and at the beginning of Albert Cohn's Shahspeare in Ger- 
many (Berlin, 1865) Shakespearean parallels arc suggested to certain 
passages in Hrosvitha’s tlramas. Her two ehninicles in ver.se were 
edited by Z. H. Pertz in the Monumenta Germaniae^ iv. 3of>335 
(Hanover, 18^1). Sec also J. P. Migue, Vatrologiae curs, compl. 
(Paris, 1853, vol. 137). The Carmen was includiMi by Leibnitz 
in his Scripiores rer. brunsvic. (Hanover, 1707-1711), For other 
early editions of these see A. Potthast, bibliothera historica medii 
aevi (supplement, Berlin, i8()2-i8(jS) : and for an apfireciation of 
them see Watteiib.ach,G«sc/»rA^59M/i//m,pp. 214-216, and (Jicsebrecht, 
Deutsche Kaiscrzeil ^ i. 7S0, who Tucntioiis a German translation l)y 
Pfuiid (1860). There is a comjdcte edition of tlie wf)rks of Hrosvitlia 
by K. A. Barack (Niirn])erg, 1858). J. Aschbach (1867) attempted 
to prove th<it Clclti^s liad forged the productions w’hich he published 
under the name of Hrosvitha, but he was refuted^ by K. Kopko 
(Bmliii, 1809). Anatole France, La Vie litteraire (j^****® serie, Paris, 
1891), cited by (Teionach, mentions a curiou.s recent experiment, 
the performance of Hrosvitlia's comedies in tl)e TheAtre rl(‘s 
Marionettes at Paris. (A. W. W. ) 

HSOAN TSANG (Hiouen Thrang, Hiw^en T’Sang, YOan 
Tsang, Yuan-Ctiwang), the most eminent represimtative of a 
remarkable and valuable hram h of (Chinese literature, consisting 
of the narratives of Chinc.se Buddhists who travelled to India, 
whilst their religion flouri.shcd there, with the view of visiting 
the sites (consecrated by the history of Sakya Muni, of studying 
at the great convents which then exist ('ll in India, and of collecting 
books, relics and other sacred objects. 

The im|>ortiuice of tliesc writings as throwing light on the geo- 
graphy and liistory of India and adjoining countries, during a very 
(lark j>eriod, Ls great, and they have been the sulqect of elaborate 
commenlaries by modern students. Several Chinese memoirs of 
this kind appear to liave perished ; and esp<.*cially to be regretted 
is a great collection of the works of travelItTs to India, religious and 
secular, in sixty l>ooks, with forty more ol majis and illu.sttalions, pub- 
lished at the cxjHrQse of the emperor Kao-Tsung of tiic T'ang dynusty, 
A.D. 666, witli a preface from tlie impcTial hand. We will mention 
the clerical tnivelJcrs of this description who are known to us by name. 

1. Ski-lan-’an (d. 383) wrote a work on his travels to tlie 

western lands " (an expression ajiplying ofb^n to India), which is 
supposed to be lost. 2. Fa-hien Uavelled to India in 399, and 
returned by sea in .114. His work, cidlcd Fo Kwo I\i, or Memoirs 
on the Buddha Realms, has lieen translated by Abel-K^niusat and 
Landresse, and again into Fnglish by the Kev. S. Beale ; Mr Laidlay 
of Calcutta also published a translation from the French, with in- 
teresting notes. 3. llwai Seng and Sung-Yun, monks, travelled 
to India to collect books and reliqties, 518-521. Tlieir short nnrrative 
lias been translated by Karl Fried. Neumann, and also by Mr Beale 
(along with ha-hien). .p Hsuan Tsang, the subject of this notice. 
In relation to his travels Ihme are tivo Cliinese work.s, botJi of which 
liave lx?eu tniuslated with an imniense appliance of laliour and 
learning by M. .Stanislas Julien, viz. (a) tlie Ta-T'anq-Si-Vu-Rt, or 
Memoirs on Western Countries issued by the T'ang Dynasty, which 
was compiled under the traveller's own sup(‘.rvision, by order of the 
great emperor Tai-Tsung ; and {b) a Biography of Hsuan Tsang hy 
two of his contemporaries. 5. The Itinerary of Fifty six Religious 
Travellers, comjiilcd and publislied under imperi;ii aiitliority, 730. 
6. The Itinerary of Khi-Nie, who trax'clled (96,^976) at the head 
of a large body of monks to collect books, &c. Neitlier of the last 
two been txanslated. 
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Hsiian Tsang was bom in the district of Keu-Shi, near Honan- 
Fu, about 605, a period at which Buddhism appears to have had 
a powerful influence upon a large body of educated Chinese. 
From childhood grave and studious, he was taken in charge by an 
elder brother who had adopted the monastic life, in a convent at 
the royal city of Loyang in Honan. Hsiian Tsang soon followed 
his brother’s example. For some years he travelled over China, 
teaching and learning, and eventually settled for a time at the 
capital Chang-gan (now Si-gan-fu in Shensi), where his fame 
for learning became great. The desire which he entertained 
to visit India, in order to penetrate all the doctrines of the 
Buddhist philosophy, and to perfect the collections of Indian 
books which existed in China, grew irresistible, and in August 
629 he started upon his solitary journey, eluding with difficulty 
the strict prohibition which was in force against crossing the 
frontier. 

Tlie “ master of the law,” as his biographers call him, plunged 
alone into the terrible desert of the Gobi, then known as the 
Sha-mo or “ Sand River,” between Kwa-chow and Igu (now 
Kami or Kamil). At long intervals he found help from the small 
garrisons of the towers that dotted the desert track. Very 
striking is the description, like that given six centuries later 
by Marco Polo, of the quasi-supematural horrors that beset the 
lonely traveller in the wilderness — the visions of armies and 
banners ; and the manner in which they are dissipated singularly 
recalls passages in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, After great 
suffering Hsiian T.sang reached Igu, the seat of a Turkish princi- 
pality, and pursued his way along the southern fool of the 
T’ian-shan, which he crossed by a glacier pass (vividly described) 
in the kmgitude of Lake Issyk-kul. In the valley of the Talas 
river he encounters the great khan of the Turks on a hunting 
party, — a reni'ontre which it is interesting to compare with the 
visit of Zemarchus to the great khan Dizabul, sixty years before, 
in the same region. Passing by the present 'lashkend, tind by 
Samarkand, then inhabited by fire worshippers, he reached the 
basin of the Upper Oxus, which had recently been the seM of 
the powerful dominion of the Haiath(^lah, Fphthalites or 
White Huns, known in earlier days to the Greeks as Tochari, and 
to Hsiian Tsang (by the same name) as Tuholo or Tukhara. His 
account of tlie many small states into which the Tukhara 
empire had broken up is of great interest, as many (jf them are 
identical in name and topography with the high valley states 
and districts on the Upper Oxus, which are at this day the object 
of so much geographic al and political interest. 

Passing by Bamian, where he speaks of the great idols still 
so famous, he crosses Hindu-Kush, and descends the valley of 
the Kabul river to Nagarahara, the site of which, still known 
as Nagara, adjoining Jalalabad, has been explored by Mr W. 
Simpson. Travelling thence to Peshawar (Purushapura), the 
capital of Gandhara, he made a digression, through the now 
inaccessible valley of Swat and the Dard .states, to the Upper 
Indus, returning to Peshawar, and then crossing the Indus (Sintu) 
into the decayed kingdom of Taxila (Ta-cha-si-lo, Takshasila), 
then subject to Kashmir. In the latter valley he spent two 
whole years (631-633) studying in the convents, and visiting 
the many monuments of his faith. In his further travels he visited 
Mathura {Mot'ulo, Muttra), whence he turned north to Thanesar 
and the upper Jumna and Ganges, returning south down the 
valley of the latter to Kanyakubja or Kanauj, then one of the 
great capitals of India. The pilgrim next entered on a circuit 
of the most famous sites of Buddhist and of ancient Indian 
history, such as Ajodhya, Prayaga (Allahabad), Kausambhi, 
Sravasti, Kapilavastu, the birth-place of Sakya, Kusinagara, his 
death-place, Pataliputra (Patna, the Palibothra of the Greeks), 
Gaya, Rajagriha and Nalanda, the most famous and learned 
monastery and college in India, adorned by the gifts of successive 
kings, of the splendour of which he gives a vivid description, and 
of which traces have recently been recovered. There he again 
spent nearly two years in mastering Sanskrit and the depths 
of Buddhist philosophy. Again, proceeding down the banks of 
the Ganges, he diverged eastward to Kamarupa (Assam), and 
then passed by the great ports of Tamralipti (Tanduk, the mis- 


placed Tamalitis of Ptolemy), and through Orissa to Kanchipara 
(Conjeeveram), about 640. Thence he went northward across 
the Carnatic and Maharashtra to Barakacheva (Broach of our 
day, Barygaza of the Greeks). After this he visited Malwa, Cutch, 
Surashtra (peninsular Gujarat, Syrastrene of the Greeks), Sind, 
Multan and Ghazni, whence he rejoined his former course in the 
basin of the Kabul river. 

This time, however, he crosses Pamir, of which he gives a 
remarkable account, and passes by Kashgar, Khotan (Kuslatta), 
and the vicinity of Lop-nor across the desert to Kwa-chow, 
whence he had made his venturous and It nely plunge into the 
waste fifteen years before. He carried with him great collections 
of books, precious images and reliques, and was received (April 
645) with public and imperial enthusiasm. The emperor T’ai- 
Tsung desired him to commit his journey to writing, and also 
that he should abandon the eremitic rule and serve the state. 
This last he declined, and devoted himself to the compilation 
of bis narrative and the translation of the books he had brought 
with him from India. The former was completed a.d. 648. In 
664 Hsiian Tsang died in a cenvent at ('hang-gan. Some things 
in the history of his last days, and in the indications of beatitude 
recorded, strongly recall the parallel history of the saints of the 
Roman calendar. But on the other hand we find the Chinese 
saint, on the approach of death, causing one of his disciples to 
frame a catalogue of his good works, of the books that he had 
translated or caused to be transcribed, of the sacred pictures 
executed at his cost, of the alms that he had given, of the living 
creatures that he had ransomed from death. U'hen Kia-shang 
had ended writing this list, the master ordered him to read it aloud. 
After hearing it the devotees clasped their hands, and showered 
their felicitations on him.” I'hus the ** well - done, good and 
faithful ” comes from the servant himself in self-applause. 

The book of the biography, by the disciples Hwai-li rnd 
Yen-t’sung, as rendered with judicious omissions by Stan. 
Jiilien, is exceedingly interesting ; its ('hinese style rec’eivei; 
high praise from the translator, who says he has often had to 
regret his inability to reproduce its grace, elegance and vivacity. 

Authorities. — Po-Kouc-Ki, trad, du Ciiinois, par Al)cl-K6miisat, 
revu et complete par Klaproth cl Landresse (Laris, ; H. {Ic la 

vie de Hiouen-Thaang, trad, du Chiiiols par Stanislns juUen 
(Paris, 1853) ; Mhtwircs sur Ics controls occidcniales . . . trad, du 
Chiuois en Franyais (par Ic rndme) (2 vols., I’aris, 1857 185.S) ; 
M&moire attached to tlie last work, by L. Vivien de 

St Martin ; “ Attempt to identify sonu; of the I’laces mentioned in 
the Itinerary of Hinan Thsang," by !Major Wm. Anderson, C.B., in 
Journ. As, Soc. Bengal, vol. xvi. j)t. 2, p. 1183 (the enunciation of a 
singularly perverse theory) ; “ Verification of the Itinerary of Tlwan 
Thsang, &c.," by Captain Alex. Cunningham, Bengal Engineers, ibid, 
vol. xvii. pt, I, p. 476 ; Travels of Fah-hian and Sang-Y an^ Buddhist 
Pilgrims^ by Sam. Beal (18(19) ; The Ancient Geography of 

India, by Major-General Alex. Cunningham, R.K. (187J) ; ** Motes 
on Hwen Thsang’s Account of the Princij>alities of Tokharistan," 
by Colonel 11 . Yule, C.B., in Journ. Boy. As. Soc., new .ser., vol. vi. 
p. 82 ; “ On Hioueii Thsang's Journey from l*atna to Ballabhi," 
by James Fergmsson, D.C.L., ibid. p. 213. (H. Y. ; K. K. 1 .).) 

HUAMBISAS, a tribe of South American Indians on the upper 
Maranon and Santiago rivers, Peru. In 1841 they drove all the 
civilized Indians from the neighbouring missions. In 1843 they 
killed all the inhabitants of the village of Santa Teresa, between 
the mouths of the Santiago and Morona. They are fair-skinned 
and bearded, sharing with the Jeveros a descent from the Spanish 
women captured by their Indian ancestors at the sack of Sevilla 
del Oro in 1599. 

HUANCAVELICA* a city of central Peru and capital of a 
department, 160 m. S.E. of Lima. The city stands in a deep 
ravine of the Andes at an.elevation of about 12,400 ft. above the 
sea, the ravine having an average width of 1 m. Pop. (1906 
estimate) 6000. The city is solidly and regularly built, the 
houses being of stone and the stream that flows through the 
town being spanned by several stone bridges. Near Iluan- 
cavelica is the famous quicksilver mine of Santa Barbara, with 
its subterranean church of San Rosario, hewn from the native 
cinnabar-bearing rt>ck. Huancavelica was founded by Viceroy 
Francisco de Toledo in 1572 as a mining town, and mining 
continues to be the principd occupation of its inhabitants. The 
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department is traversed by the Cordillera Occidental, and is 
bounded N., E. and S. by Junin and Ayacucho. Pop. (jgo6 
official estimate) 167,840 ; area, 9254 sq. m. The principal 
industry is mining for silver and quicksilver. The l>est-known 
silver mines are the Qistrovirreyna. 

huAnuco, a city of central Peru, capital of a department, 
170 m. N.N.E. of Lima in a beautiful valley on the left bank of 
the Huallaga river, nearly 6000 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1906 
estimate) about 6000. The town was founded in 1539 by Gomez 
Alvarado. Hudnuco is celebrated for its fruits and sweetmeats, 
the “chirimoya” {Anona chirimolia) of this region being the 
largest and most delicious of its kind. Mining is one of the city's 
industries. Tluanuco was the scene of one of the bloodthirsty 
massacres of which the Chileans were guilty during their occupa- 
tion of Peruvian territory in 1881 1883. The department of 

Huanuco lies immediately N . of Junin, with Ancachs on the W. 
and San Martin and Loreto on the N. and E. Pop. (1906 
estimate) 108,980; area, 14,028 sq. m. It lies wholly in the 
("ordillera region, and is traversed from S. to N. b\' the Marahon 
and Huallaga rivers. 

HUARAZ,a city of northern Peru and caj)ital of the dcpiirtment 
of Ancachs, on the left bank of the Huaraz, or Santa riv(‘r, about 
190 in. N.N.W. of Lima and 58 m. from the coast. l*op. (1876) 
4851, (1906 estimate) 6000. Huaraz is situated in a narrow 
fertile valley of the Western Cordillera, at a considerable eleva- 
tion above sea-level, and has a mild climate. A railway projected 
to connect Huaraz with the port of Chimbote, on the Bay of 
('hiinbote, a few miles S. of the mouth of the Santa river, w^as 
completecl from Chimbote to Suchiman (33 m.) in 1872, when 
work was suspended for want of money. In the valley of the 
Huaraz cattle are raised, and wheat, sugar and fruit, gold, silver, 
cojiper and coal are produced. Alfalfa is grown by stock-raisers, 
and the cattle raised hen^ are among the Ix^sl in the Peruvian 
market. In the vicinity of Huaraz are megalithic ruins similar 
to those of 'I iahunaco and C'uzco, showing that the aboriginal 
empire preceding the Incas extended into northern Peru. 

HUARTE DE SAN JUAN, or Huakte V Navakro, Juan 
(c, 1530-1592), Spanish physician and psychologist, was born at 
Sainl-Jean-Pied-de-Port (Lower Navarre) about 1530, w'as 
educated at the university of Huesca, where he graduated in 
medicine, and, though it appears doubtful whether he practised 
as a physician at Huesca, distinguished himself by his professional 
skill and heroic zeal during the plague which devastated Baeza 
ill 1566. He died in 1592. His Examen r/c hi^cnios para las 
ciencias (1575) won him a European reputation, and was trans- 
lated by Lessing. Though now superseded, Huarte’s treatise is 
historically interesting as the first attempt to show the con- 
nexion between psychology and physiology, and its acute 
ingcniiity is as remarkable as tlie boldness of its views. 

HUASTECS, a tribe of North American Indians of Mayan 
stock, living to the north of Vera Ouz. They are of interest to the 
ethnologist as being so entirely detached from the other Mayan 
tribes of (Central America. The theory is that the Mayas came 
from the nortli and that the Huastccs were left behind in the 
migration southward. 

HUBER, FRANCOIS (1750-1831), Swiss naturalist, was l>orn 
at Geneva on the 2nd of July 1750. He belonged to a family 
which had already made its mark in the literary and scientific 
w'orld : his great-aunt, Marie Huber (1695 -1753), was known as 
a voluminous writer on religious and theological subjects, and 
as the translator and epilomizer of tlie Spectator (Amsterdam, 
3 vols., 1753); and his father Jean Huber (1721 -1786), who had 
served for many years as a soldier, was a prominent mernf)cr of 
the coterie at Ferney , distinguishing himself by his Ohscrvatwjis 
sur le vol des oiseattx (Geneva, 1784). Francois Huber was only 
fifteen years old when he began to suffer from an affection of the 
eyes which gradually resulted in total blindness ; but, wdth the 
aid of bis wife, Marie Aim^e Lullin, and of his .servant, Fran<^ois 
Biimens, he was able to carry out investigations that laid the 
foundations of our scientific knowledge of the life history of the 
honey-bee. His Nouvelles Observations sur les aiycilles was pub- 
lished at Geneva in 1792 (Eng. trans., 1806). He assisted Jean 


Senebier in his Mem. sur Vitifluence de V air, dans la germina^ 

lion (Geneva, i8co) ; and he also wrote “ M m. sur I’originc de la 
cire " {Biblioiheq^ue britannique^ tome xxv.), a “ I^cttre a 
Pictet sur certains dangers qiie courent les abcilles ” (Bib. 
hrit. xxvii), and “Nouvelles Observ. rel. avi Sj^hinx Atropos 
{Bib. hrit. xxvii). He died at Lausanne on the 22nd of December 
1831. De Candolle gave his name to a genus of Brazilian trees — 
Tluberta laurina. 

PiKRRE Huber (1777-1840) followed in his father’s footsteps. 
His lx‘st-known work is B ether ches sur les mceurs des fourmis 
indightes (Geneva and Paris, 1810 ; new cd., Geneva, 1861), and 
he also wrote various papers on entomological sulijects. 

See the acco'.int of Francois H iber, by De Can. oil c, in BihL 
univeraelle (1832) ; iin;l tlie notice of Pierre, in Bibl. univ. (1880) ; 
also Haag, La Lram e protc&tantc. 

HUBER, JOHANN NEPOMUK (1830-1879), German philo- 
sophical and theologicvJ writer, a leader of tlic Old C'atholics, 
was born at Munich on the 18th of August 1830. Originally 
destined for the priesthood, he early liegan the study of theology. 
By the writings of Spinoza and Oken, however, he was strongly 
drawn to philosophical pursuits, and it was in philosophy lliat 
he “ habilitated (1854) in the university of his native place, 
w^here he ultimately became professor (e.xtraordinarius, 1859 ; 
ordinariiis, 1864). With Diillinger and others he attracted a 
large amount of public attention in 1869 b\ the challenge to the 
Ultramontane promoters of the Vatican council in the treatise 
Der Papst iind das Koncil^ which apjn ared under the ji.scudonym 
of “Janus," and also in 1870 by a series of letters (Rbmische 
Bricjc, a redaction of secret rejxirts sent from Rome during the 
sitting of the I'ouncil), which were published over the pseudonym 
Qiiirinus in the Allgewchie Zciiiwg. He died suddenly of heart 
disease at Munich i»n the 20th of March 1879. 

WoKKs. 'I Ik* Ijwilisc C/lff i' die Willcnsfreihcit (1858), followed in 

hy t^ic Philosophic der KirtJicui'aier, wliicli was promptly 
placed upon Uie Index, and k*d to llic ])roliihition of all Oitholic 
students from attiMiding his lectiiics ; Johaufies Srotus Erigena 
(t 80 i) ; Die Idee dev Unsterhlichkeii ; Studicn (i8()7) ; iJer 

P volet arie V \ zuv Orientivmig in dev sozialen E'vage (18(15); Ihv 
Jesttilenovden vueh seiner I erf assitng itnd Durivin^ Wirksamheit und 
(iesehithte (1873), also plactMl iU)on tlic Index \ Dev Pessiniisnius 
(187(9 ; Die Eovsetmug nach dev Mate vie (1877) ; Znr Philosophic 
dev Asironowie (1878) ; Das (ieddehtms (1878). He also published 
ailvcTsc criticisms of Darwin, Strauss, llarlinanii and lllickcl ; 
p;iTnphlcls on Das Papsiium und der Siiiat (1870), and on Die Erei- 
heitcn dev fvanzosischen Kirchc (1871) ; and a volume of Kleine 
Schriften (1* 71 ). 

S( <‘ 11 . /iriigitrld, Johannes Iluhev (j88i) ; and M. Carricrc* in 
AUgemeine dcutsche Jtiographic, xiii. (1881), and in Nord und Siid 
(i« 70 ). 

HUBER, LUDWIG FERDINAND (1764-1804), German author, 
was born in Paris on the i4tli of September 1764, tlie .son of 
Michael Hub(^r (1727-1804), who did much to promote the 
.study of German literature in 1 ^' ranee. In his infancy young 
Huber removed with his parents to Leipzig, where he was 
carefully instructed in modern language's and literature, and 
showed a partii iilar iru lin-ition for those of k'rance and England, 
in Leipzig he became inlimale with C hristian Gottfried Kfirner, 
father of the pioet ; in Dresden Huber IxM anie engaged to Dora 
Stock, sister of Kbrner’s betrothed, and as.sot ialed with Schiller, 
who was one of Korner’s stanchest friends. In 1787 he was 
appointed secretary to the Sax(»n legation in Mainz, where he 
remained until the Frenc'h occupation of 1792. While here he 
interested liimself for the welfan* of the family of his friend 
Georg Forster, who, favouring republican views, had gone to 
Paris, leaving his wife 'I herese I'or.ster (1764 1829) and family 
in destitute circumstances. Iliil>cr, enamoured of the talented 
young wife, gave up liis diplomatic post, broke off his engagement 
to Dora Stock, removed w ith the Forster family to Switzerland, 
and on the death of her hush.and in 1 7()4 married 'I herese Forster. 
In 1798 Huber took over the editorship of the AUgemeine Z,eitiing 
in Stuttgart. The ncwspajicr having been pi-ohibitral in Wiirltem- 
berg, Huber continued its editorship in I’lm in 1803. He was 
created “ counsellor of education ” for the new Jkivarian province 
of Swabia in the following \’car, but had hardly entered upon 
the functions of his new office when he died on the 24th of 
December 1804. 
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Huber was well versed in English literature, and in 1785 he 
published the drama Ethelwolf, with notes on Beaumont and 
Fletcher and the old English stage. He also wrote many dramas, 
comedies and tragedies, most of which are now forgotten, and 
among them only Das heimliche Gericht (1790, new ed. 1795) 
enjoyed any degree of popularity. As a critic he is seen to 
advantage in the Vermischit Schriften von dem Verfasser des 
heimlichen Gerichis (2 vols., 1793). As a publicist he made his 
name in the historical-political periodicals Friedensprdliminarien 
(i794r-i796, 10 vols.) and Klio (1795-1798, 1819). 

His CK^rcted works, SdnUliche Werke sett dem Jahre 1S02 (4 vols., 
1807-1819), were published with a biography by his wile There.se 
HutK^r. See L. Spcidel and H. Wittmann, Bildey aus dev Schiller- 
2 eit {i8S,|). 

HUBERT (IlucBKKTt:s, IIuonERTUs), ST (d. 727), bishop of 
Lidge, whose festival is celebrated on the 3rd of November. 
The Bolkindists have published seven different lives of the 
saint. ITie first is the only one of any value, and is the work 
of a contemporary. Unfortunately, it is very sparing of details. 
In it we see that Hubert in 708 succeeded Lambert in the see 
of Maestricht ('Tongres), and that he erected a basilica to his 
memory. In 825 Hubert’s remains were rem(jved to a Bene- 
dictine cloister in the Ardennes, which thenceforth bore his 
name (St Hubert, province of Luxemburg, Belgium), and ulti- 
mately became a considerable resort of pilgrims. The later 
legends {Bibliotheca hagiographica lalina, nos. 3994-4002) are 
devoid of authority. ()ne of them relates, probably following 
the legend of St Eustace, the miracle of the conversion of St 
Hubert. This conversion, represented as having been brought 
about while he was hunting on flood Friday by a miraculous 
appearance of a stag bearing betwe(*n his horn.s a cro.ss or crucifix 
surrounded with rays of light, has frequently been made the 
subject of artistic treatment. He is the patron of hunters, and 
is also invoked in cases of hydrophobia. Several orders of 
knighthood have been under his protection ; among these may 
be mentioned the Bavarian, the Bohemian and that of the 
electorate of Cologne. 

See Ada Sandorttm, Noveinbris, i, 759-930 ; G. Kurth, Charles 
de Vabbaye de St Hubert cn Ardenne 1903) ; Anna, jamc.soii, 

Sacred and Legendary Art, i. 732'737 (London, iS9<)) ; Calucr, 
CaracUristiques des saints, pp, 183, 775, &c. (Pari.s, 1867). (H. Dk.) 

HUBERTUSBURG, a chateau in the kingdom of Saxony, 
near the village of Wermstlorf and midway 6 m. Ixjtwcen the 
towns Oschalz and Grinuna. It was built in 1721-1724 by 
Frederick Augustus 11 ., elector of Saxony, subsequently King 
Augustus HI. of Boland, as a hunting box, and was often the 
scene of brilliant festivities. It is famous for the peace signed 
here on the 15th of February 1763, which ended the Seven Yciirs’ 
War. After undcirgoing various vit'issitudes, it now serves the 
purpose of a lunatic asylum and a training school for nursing 
sisters. 

S(?e Biemer, Das Schloss Hubertusburg , sonst und jetU (Oschat/., 
x88i). 

HUBLI, a town of British India, in the Dharwar district of 
Bombay, 15 ni. S.E. of i)harwar town. Bop. (1901) 60,214, 
It is a railway junction on the Southern Mahratta system, 
where the lines to Bangalore and Bezwada braneli oil south and 
west. It is an important centre of trade and of cotton and silk 
weaving, and has t>\o cotton mills and several factories for 
ginning and pressing cotton. Iluldi was in early times the seat 
of an Bvnglish factory, w^hich, with the rest of the town, was 
plundered in ^673 by Sivaji, the Mahratta leader. 

HtiBNER, EMIL (1834 1901), German classical .scholar, .son 
of the historical painter Julius Hiibner (1806-1882), was born at 
Diisseldorf on the 7lh of July 1834. After studying at Berlin 
and Bonn, he travelled extensively with a view to antiquarian 
and epigraphical researches. The results of these travels were 
embodied in several important work.s : Inscripiiones Ilispaniae 
Latinae {iH6gf supplement 1892), IJl. Christianae supple- 

ment 1900) ; Inscriptiones Britanniae Latinae (1873), /./jf. 
Christianae {iS^G) \ La Arqueohgia de Espaha (1888); Monu- 
menta linguae Hibericae (1893). Hiibner was also the author 
of two books of the greatest utility to the classical student: 
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Grundriss zu Voflesungen uber die romische LileraturgesckidUe 
(4th ed. 1878, edited, with large additions, by J. E. B. Mayor as 
Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literalure, and Bibliograpkie 
der classischen Altertuniswissenschaft (2nd ed., 1889); mention 
may also be made of Romische Epig^aphik (2nd. ed., 1892) ; 
Exempla Scriplurae Epigraphicae Latinae (1885) i Romische 
Uerrschajt in Wesieuropa (1890). In 1870 Hiibner was appointed 
professor of Classical Philology in the university of Berlin, 
where he died on the 21st of February 1901. 

HtlBNER, JOSEPH ALEXANDER, Count (1811-1892), 
Austrian diplomatist, was born in Vienna on the 26th of 
Novemlx^r j8ii. His real name was Hafenbrcdl, which he after- 
wards changed to Hiibner. He began his public career in 1833 
under Mcttemich, whose confidence he soon gained, and who 
sent him in 1837 as attache to Bari.s. In 1841 he became secretary 
of embassy at Lisbon, and in 1844 Austrian con.siJ 1 -general at 
Leipzig. In 1848 he was sent to Milan to conduct the diplomatic 
correspondence of Archduke Rainer, viceroy of Iximbardy. 
On the outbreak of the revolution he was seized as a hostage, 
and remained a prisoner for some months. Returning to Austria, 
he was entrusted with the compilation of the documents and pro- 
clamations relating to the abviication of the lOmperor Ferdinand 
and the accession of Francis Joseph. His journal, an invaluabk 
clue to tlie complicated intrigues of tliis period, was published 
in 1891 in French and German, under the title of Une Annie 
de ma vie, jS./8-~iS4(y. In March 1849 he was sent on a special 
mission to Paris, and later in the same year was appointed 
ambassador to France, lb his influence was in large measure 
due the friendly attitude of Austria to the Allies in the Crimean 
War, at the close of which he represented Austria at the congress 
of Paris in 1856. He allowed himself, however, to be taken by 
surprise by Napoleon’s intervention on behalf of Italian unity, 
of which the first public intimation was given by the French 
emperor’s cold reception of Hiibner on New Year's l)ay, 1859, 
with the famous words : “1 regret that our relations with your 
Government are not so good as tliey have hitherto been,” He 
did not return to Paris after the war, and after holding the 
ministry of police in the Goluchowski cabinet from August to 
Octol>er 1859, lived in retirement till 1865, when he became 
ambassador at Rome. Quitting this po.st in 1867, ho undertook 
extensive travels, his descriptions of which appeared as Promenade 
auiour du monde, iSji (1873; English translation by Lady 
Herbert, 1874) and Through the British Empire (1886). Written 
ill a bright and entertaining style, and characterized by shrewd 
observation, they acliicved considerable popularity in their 
time. A more serious effort was his Sixte-Quint (1870, trans- 
lated into English by H. E. H. Jerninghain under tlie title of 
The l.ije and Times of Sixtus the FijUi, 1872), an original contribu- 
tion to the history of the period, based on unpublished documents 
at the Vatican, Simancas and Venice. In 1879 he was made 
a life-member of the Austrian Upper House, where he sat as a 
Clerical and C'on.servative. He had received the rank of Baron 
(Freiherr) in 1854, and in 1888 was raised to the higher rank of 
Count (Graf). He died at Vierma on the 30th of July 1892. 
TliOLigli himself of middle-class origin, he was a profound admirer 
of tlie old aristocratic r^ime, and found his political ideals in 
his former chiefs, Mcttemich and Schwiirzenberg. As the last 
survivor of the Mettcmich school, he became towards the close 
of his life more and more out of touch witli the trend of modem 
politics, but remained a conspicuous figure in the Upper House 
and at the annual delegations. That he possessed the breadth 
of mind to appreciate the working of a system at total variance 
with his own school of thought was shown by his grasp of British 
colonial questions. It is interesting, in view of subsequent 
events, to note his emphatic belief in the loyalty of the British 
colonies— a belief not shared at that time by many statesmen 
with far greater experience of democratic institutions. 

Sec Sir l!.rnt*.st Satow, An Austrian Diplomatist in the Fifties (1908). 

HUC, Evariste r£gis (1813-1 860), French missionary- 
traveller, was born at Toulouse, on the ist of August 1813. In 
his twenty - fourth year he entered the congregation of tlie 
Lazarists at Paris, and shortly after receiving holy orders in 
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1839 went out to China. At Macao he spnt some eighteen 
months in the I^Azarist seminary, preparing himself for the 
regular work of a missionary. Having acquired some command 
of the Chinese tongue, and modified his personal appearance 
and dress in accordance with Chinese taste, he started from 
Canton. He at first superintended a Christian mission in the 
southern provinces, and then passing to Peking, where he per- 
fected his knowledge of the language, eventually settled in the 
Valley of Black Waters or He Shuy, a little to the north of the 
capital, and just within the borders of Mongolia. There, beyond 
the Great Wall, a large but scattered population of native 
Christians had found a refuge from the persecutions of Kia- 
King, to be united half a century later in a vast but vague 
apostolic vicariate, 'fhe assiduity with which Hue devoted 
himself to the study of the dialects and customs of the Tatars, 
for whom at the cost of much labour he translated various 
religious works, was an admirable preparation fur undertaking 
in 1844, at the instigation of the vicar apostolic of Mongolia, 
an expedition whose object was to dissipate the obscurity which 
hung over the country and habits of the Til)etans. Septeml^er 
of that year found the missionary at Dolon Nor occupied with 
the final arrangements for his journey, and shortly afterwards, 
accompanied by his fellow-Lazarist, Josopli Gabel, and a young 
Tibetan priest who had embraced Christianity, he set out. To 
escape attention the little party assumed the dress of lamas 
or priests. Crossing the Hwang-ho, they advanced into the 
terrible sandy tract known as the Ordos Desert. After sutTcring 
dreadfully from want of water and fuel they entered Kansu, 
having rccrossed the flooded Hwang-ho, but it was not till 
January 1845 that they reached Tang-Kiiil on the boundary. 
Rather than encounter alone the horrors of a four months’ 
journey to Lhasa they resolved to wait for eight months till 
the arrival of a I'ibetan embassy on its return from Peking. 
Under an intelligent teacher they meanwhile studied the 'i'ihetan 
language and Jhiddhist literature, and during three months 
of their stay they resided in the famous Kunbum Lamasery, 
which was reported to accoinmodatc 4000 persons. 'Ibwards 
the end of September they joiru;d the returning embassy, which 
comprised 2000 men and 3700 animals. Crossing the deserts 
of Koko Nor, they passed the great kike of that name, with its 
island of contemplative lamas, and, following a difiicull and 
tortuous track across snow -covered mountains, they at last 
entered Lhasa on the 29th of J anuary 1 846. Favourably received 
by the regent, they opened a little chapel, and were in a fair way 
to establish an imjxirtant mission, when the Chinese ambassador 
interfered and had the two missionaries conveyed back to Canton, 
where they arrived in October of the same year. Ft)r nearly 
three years Hue remained at Canton, but Galxt, returning to 
Europe, proceeded thence to Rio de Janeiro, and died there 
shortly afterwards. Hue returned to Europe in .shattered 
health in 1852, visiting India, Egypt and Palestine on his way, 
and, after a prolonged residence in Paris, died on the 31st of 
March i860. 

Itis writings com])iise, besides numerous letters tuul memoirs 
in tlic .'t finales de la propaf^ation de la foi^ the faiTious Souvenirs d*un 
voyage dans la Tartaric, le Thibet, et la Chine, pendant les anndcs 
184.1-1846 (2 vols., Paris, 1850; Ting, trails, by VV. Hazlitl, 
abhreviated by M. JontJS, London, 1807) ; its supplement, crowmecl 
by the Academy, entitled L‘ Empire chinois (2 vols., Paris, 1854 ; 
Eng. trans., T-ondori, 18.50) ; and an elaborate historical work, I.c 
Christianisme en Chine, (4 vols., Paris, 1857-1858 ; Eng. tnans., 
London, 1857-1858). These works are written in a lucid, racy, 
picturesc|ue stylo, which secured for them an imusuiU degree of 
^H^piilarity. The Souvenirs is a narrative of a remarkable feat of 
travel, and contains pa.ssagcs of so singular a character as in the 
absence of corroliorative testimony to stir up a fe<*Hng of incredulity. 
That Hue was suspected unjustly was amply proved by later rc- 
sccirch. But he was by no means a pr;rctical geograj^Ucr, and 
the record of his travels lose.s greatly in value from the want of 
preci.se scientific tlata. 

See, for information sjiecially relating to tlie whole subject, the 
Abbe Desgodiu's Mission du Thibet de d iSyo (Verdun, 1872) ; 
atul " Account of the Pundit's Journey in Great Tibet,’* in the 
Royal Ccnijraphical Society’s Journal for 1S77. 

HUCBALD (Hugbaldu.s, Hubaldus), Benedictine monk, and 
WTitcr on music, was born at the monaster)' of Saint Amand 
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^ar Toumai, in or about 840, if we may believe the statement of 
his biographers to the effect that he died in 930, aged 90. He 
studied at the monastery, where his uncle Milo occupied an 
important position. Hiicbald made rapid progress in the 
acquirement of various sciences and arts, including that of music, 
and at an early age composed a hymn in honour of St Andrew, 
which inct with such success as to excite the jealousy of his uncle. 
It is said that Hucbald in consequence was coniijelled to leave 
St Amand, and started an independent school of music and other 
arts at Nevers. In 860, however, he was at St Geimain d’Auxerre, 
bent upon completing his studies, and in 872 he was back again 
at St Amand as the successor m the headmastership of the 
convent school of his uncle, to whom he had been reconciled in 
the meantime. Between 883 and 900 Hucbald went on several 
missions of reforming and reconstructing various schools of 
music, including that of Rheims, but in the latter year he re- 
turned to St Amand, where he remained to the day of his death 
on the 25th of June 930, or, according to other chroniclers, 
on the 20th of June 932. The only work which can positively 
be ascriljed to him is his Harnumica Jnstitutio, I'he Musica 
Enchiriadis, published with other writings of minor importance 
in Gerbert’s Scriptorcs de Musica, and containing a complete 
system of musical science as well as instructions regarding 
notation, has now been proved to have originated about half a 
century later than the death of the monk Hucbald, and to have 
been the work of an unknowji writer belonging to the close of the 
10th century and possibly also bearing the name of Hucbald. 
This work is celebrated chiefly for an essay on a new form 
of notation described in the present day us Dasia Noiatiou. 
The author of the Harmonica Jnslituiio wrote numerous lives 
of the saints and a curious poem on bald men, dedicated to 
Charles the Bald. 

AuTiiOiOTiKs.- Sir John Hawkiii.s, Ceneral History of the Science 
and Practice of Music (i. 153) ; llistoire Ulterairc de la Trance (vi. 21 (> 
et .se<|.) ; ('ousscniaker, Mhnoirc sur Hucbald (Piris, 1841) ; Hans 
Miillcr, Hucbald’ s echte und unechte Schriften uLn^r Musik (Leipzig, 
18184) ; Spitta, Die Musica Enchiriadis und seine Zeitaltcr (l''i>f^e 7 - 
jahn sschrifi filv Musikwissensrhafl, 1889, 5tli year). 

HU-CHOW-FU, a ( ity of China, in the province of (!heh-Kiang 
(30'"^ 48' N., 120'’ 3* E.), a little S. of 'rai-hu I./akc, in the 
midst of the central silk district. According to Chinese authorities 
it is 6 m. in circumference, and contains about 100,000 families. 
A broad stream or canal crosses the city from south to north, 
and forms the principal liighway for boat traffic. The main 
trade of tl)c place is in raw silk, but some silk fabrics, such as 
flowered crape (chousha), are also iriiumfactured. Silk is largely 
worn even by tlie lowest classes of the inhabitants. 

HUCHOWN, of the Awlc Ryale ( 11 . 1.1th century), Scottish 
poet, is referred to by Wyntoun in his Chronicle in these words : — 

" find icon, 

[>at ciinnan:lc was in littralur. 

He made a gret Ge.st of Arthurs, 

And pe Awntyr of Gawaiie, 

Pe Pistil aJ-s of Suet Susane. 

He wa:i curyoussc in bis stille, 

Fayr of faennde and sul^tilc, 

And ay to pleyssance hade; delyte, 

Mad in inctyr meit his dyte. 

Litil or noiicht nisuir jie lesse 
Wauerande fra jie siiythfastncs.” 

(Colt. MS. l)k. V. II, 4.308-431 R). 

Much critical ingenuity lias lieen spent in endeavouring to 
identify {a) the poet and (h) the works named in the foregoing 
passage. It has lieen assumed that Hiirhown,” or “ Hueheon,” 
represents tlie “ glide Sir Hew of Eglyntoun ” named by Dunbar 
(^.v.) in his Lament for Ike Makaris (i. 53). 'Die only known 
Sir Hugh of I^glintoun of the century is frequently mentioned 
in the public records from the middle of the century onwards, 
as an auditor of accounts and as witness to .several charters. 
By 1360 he had miirried Dame Egidia, widow of Sir Jam^s 
Lindsay and half-sister of Rol^ert the Steward. His public 
office and assor-iation with the Steward sorts well with the 
designation “of the Awlc Ryale,’* if that be interpreted as 
“ Aula Regalis *’ or “ Royal Palace.” lie appears to have died 
late in 1376 or early in 1377. 
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The first of the poems named above, the Gest of Arthure or 
Gesl History aUe (ib, i. 4288), has been identified by Dr Trautmann, 
“ Anglia,” Dsr Dichter Huchown (1877), with the alliterative 
Mofte Arthure in the Thornton MS. at Lincoln, printed by the 
E.E.T.S. (ed. Brock, 1865). The problem of the second {The 
Awntyr of Gawane) is still in dispute. There are difficulties in 
the way of accepting the conjecture that the poem is the “ Awn- 
tyres of Arthure at the Tern Wathelyne ” (see S.T.S., Scottish 
Alliterative J^oems, 1897, and Introduction, pp. 1 1 et seq.), and 
little direct evidence in favour of the view that the reference is 
to the greatest of middle English romances. Sir Gawain and 
the Grene Knight. The third may be safely accepted as the 
well-known Pistil [Epistle] of Swete Susan, printed by Laing 
{Select Remains, 1822) and by the S.T.S. {Scottish Alliterative 
Poems, U.S.). 

Sec, in addition to the works named al)Ove, G. Ncilson's Sir Hew 
of liglintoun and Huchown off the Awle Ryale (Glasgow, i9oi)> which 
contains a full record of references to the liistorical Sir Hew of 
fCglintoun ; Huchown of the Awle Ryale, the Alliterative Poet 
(Glasgow, 1902) by tlic same ; J. T. T. Browm's Huchown of the 
Awle Ryale and his Poems (Cilasgow, 1902), in answer to the fore- 
going. See also the corresix)ndenco in the Athenaeum , 1900-1901, 
and the review of Mr Neilson's pamphlets, ib. (Nov. 22, 1902) ; and 
J. H. Milln,r'.s Literary History of Scotland (roo^), ]ip. 8*1. p 

HUCHTENBURG, the name of 1.wo brothers who were DuU'li 
painters in the second half of the 1 7th century. Both were natives 
of Haarlem. Jacob, the cider, of whom very little is known, 
studied under Berghem, and went early to Jtah-, where he 
(lied young about 1667. TTis pictures are probably confounded 
with tliose of his brother. In Copenhagen, where alone they are 
catalogued, they illu.strate the style of a Dutchman who transfers 
Berghem’s cattle and flocks to Italian landscapes and market- 
places. 

John van ITuchtcnburg (1646-1733), born at Haarlem it is 
said in 1646, was first taught by ThomtLs Wyk, and afterwards 
induced to visit the chief cities of Italy, where, jienctrating as 
far as Rome, he met and dwelt with his brother Jacob. After 
the death of the latter he wandered homewards, taking Paris on 
his way, and served under Van der Meulon, then employed in 
illustrating for Louis XTV. the campaign of 1667-1668 in the 
Low Countries. In 1670 he settled at Haarlem, where he married, 
practised and kept a dealer’s sliop. His style had now merged 
into an imitation of Philip Wouvermans and Van dcr Meulen, 
which could not fail to ])roduce pretty pictures of hunts and 
roblicr camps, the faculty of painting horses and men in action 
and varied dross being the chief yioint of attraction. Later 
Huchtenliurg ventured on cavalry skirmishes and engagements 
of regular troops generally, and these were admired by Prince 
I'lugene and William HI., who gave the painter sittings, and 
commissioned him to throw upon canvas the chief incidents of 
the. battles they fought ujion the continent of Europe. W'hen 
he died at Amsterdam in 1733, Huchtenburg had done much by 
his pictures and prints to make Prince Eugene, King William 
and Marlborough popular. Though cle\'er in dej)icting a melee 
or a skirmish of dragoons, he remained second to Philip Wouver- 
mans in a(x"uracy of drawing* and inferior to Van der Meulen in 
the production of landscapes. But, nevertheless, he was a clever 
and spirited master, with great facility of hand and considerable 
natural powers of observation. 

Tlie earliest date on his pictures is 1O74, when lie executed the 
“ Stag-Hunt ” in the Museum of Berlin, and the “ Right with Robbers ” 
in the Lichtenstein collection at Vienna. A “ Skirmish at ITeurus 
(1690) in the Brussels gallery seem.s but the jirecui-sor of larger and 
more powerful works, such as the Siege of Namur ” (t<> 95) in the 
Belvedere at Vienna, where William HI. is seen in the foreground 
accompanied by Max Emmanuel, the Bavarian elector Three 
years before, Huchtenburg had had sittings from Prince Eugene 
(Hague museum) and William HI. (Amsterdam Trijijwnhuis). 
After 1696 he regularly served as court painter to Prince Eugene, 
and we liave at Turin (gallery) a series of eleven canvases all of the 
same .size depicting the various battles of the great hero, commenc- 
ing witli the fight of Zentha against the Turks in 1697, and con- 
cluding with the capture of Belgrade in 1717. Had the duke of 
Marlb^ough been fond of art he would doubtless have passcssed 
many works of our artist. All that remains at Blenheim, however, 
is a couple of sketches of battles, w^hich w^erc jirolwibly sent to 
Churchill by his great contemporary. The pictures of Huchtenburg 
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are not very nutnerous now in public galleries. There is one in the 
National Gallery, London, another at the Louvre. But Copenhagen 
has four, Dresden six, Gotha two, and Munich has the well-known 
composition of “ Tallart taken Pri.soner at Blenheim in 17 « 4 - ’ 

HUCKABACK,! the name given to a type of cloth used for 
towels. For this purpose it has perhaps been more extensively 
used in the linen trade than any other weave. One of the chief 
merits of a towel is its capacity for absorbing moisture ; plain 
and other flat-surfaced cloths do not perform this function 
satisfactorily, but cloths made with huckaback, as well as 
those made with the honeycomb and similar weaves, are particu- 
larly well adapted for this purpose. 

Tlie body or foundation of the cloth 
is plain and therefore sound in struc 
ture (see designs A and B in figure), 
but at fixed intervals some of the 
w'arp threads float on the surface of 
the cloth, while at the same time a number of weft threads 
float on the back. Thus the cloth has a somewhat similar 
appearance on both sides. Weave A is the ordinary and most 
used buck or huckaback, while weave B, which is usually 
woven with double weft, is termed the Devon or medical buck. 
The (Toths made by the use of these weaves were originally all 
linen, but are too often adulterated with inferior fibres. 

HUCKLEBERRY, in botany, the popular name in the north- 
eastern United States of the genus Gaylussacia, small branching 
shrubs re.sembling in habit the English bilberry {Vaccinium), 
to which it is closely allied, and bearing a similar fruit. TTie 
common huckleberry of the northern states is G. resinosa ; 
while G. brachyccra and G. dumosa are known respectively as 
box and dwarf hucklelierry. Tlie name Gaylussacia com- 
memorates the famous French chemi.st Gay-Taissac. 

HUCKNALL TORKARD, a town in the Rushcliffe parlia- 
mentary division of Nottinghamshire, E'ngland : 132 m. N.N.W. 
from London by the Great Central lailw^iiy, served also by the 
Great Northern and Midland railways. Pop. (1901) 15,250. 
The church of St Mary Magdalene contains the tomb of l-ord 
Byron. Tliere are extensive ccfllieries in the vicinity, and the 
town has tobacco and hosiery works. Small traces are found 
of Bcaiivale +M)l)ey, a Carthusian foundation of the 14th centiir}% 
in the hilly wooded district W. of Huckn'^ 11 ; and 3 m. N. is 
Newslead Abbey, in a beautiful situation on the border of 
Sherwood Forest. This .^ugustinian foundation owed its 
origin to Henry II. It came into the hands of the B>Ton family 
in 1540, and the poet Byron resided in it at various times until 
1818. There remain the Early English west front of the church, 
a Perpendicular cloister and tlie chapter-house ; while in the 
mansion, wholly restored since Byron’s time, and in the demesne, 
mtiny relics of the poet are preserved. T(' the S. of Hurknall are 
traces of Gresley Castle, of the 14th century. 

HUCKSTER, a dealer or retailer of goods in a small w’ay. 
The word, in various forms, is common to many Teutonic 
languages. In Early English it is found as howkester, hokeslcr, 
huxter ; in early modern Dutch as heukcr, and Medieval Low 
German as hoker ; but the ultimate origin is unknown. Huckster 
apparently belong:; to that series of words formed from a verb, — 
as brew, brewer ; but the noun “ huckster ” is found in use 
before the verb to buck. Hawker and pedlar are nearly synonym- 
ous in meaning, but “ huckster ” may include a person in a small 
way of trade in a settled habitation, while a hawker or pedlar 
invariably travels from place to place offering his w'ares. In 
a contemptuous sense, huckster is used of any one who barters, 
or makes gain or profit in underhand or mean ways, or who 
over-reaches another, to get advantage for himself. 

HUDDERSFIELD, a municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough in the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 190 m. 
N.N.W. from London. Pop. (1901) 95,047. It is served 
by the Lancashire & Yorkshire and London & North Western 

’ Skeat, Etym. Diet. (1898), say.s, “ The word bijars .so remarkable 
resemblance to Low Ger. hukkebak, Ger. huckeback, pick-a-l>ack, that 
it seems reasonable to suppose that it at first meant ‘peddler's 
ware.*" The New English Dtetionary does not consider that the 
connexion can <at present be assumed. 
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railways, and has connexion with all the important railway 
systems of the West Riding, and with the extensive canal 
system of Lancashire and Yorkshire. It is well situated on a 
slope above the river Colne, a tributary of the Caldcr. It is 
built principally of stone, and contains several handsome streets 
with numerous great warehouses and business premises, many 
of which are of high architectural merit. Of the numerous 
churches and chapels all are modern, and some of considerable 
beauty. The parish church of St Peter, however, though rebuilt 
in 1837, occupies a site which is believed to have carried a church 
since the 1 1 th century. The town hall ( 1 880) and the corporation 
offices (1877) are handsome classic buildings ; the Ramsden 
Estate buildings are a very fine block of the mixed Italian 
order. The market hall (1880) surmounted by a clock -tower 
is in geometrical Decorated style. The cloth-hall dates from 
1784, when it was erected as a clothiers’ emporium. It is no 
longer used for any such purpose, but serves as an exchange 
news-room. The Armoury, erected as a riding-school, was the 
headquarters of a volunteer corps, and is also used for concerts 
and public meetings. The chief educational establishments 
are the Huddersfield College (1838), a higher -grade school, 
the technical school and .several grammar-schools, of which 
Longwood school was founded in 1731. The Literary and 
Scientific Society possesses a museum. Of the numerous 
charitable institutions, the Infirmary, erected in 1831, is housed 
in a building of the Doric order. The chief open spaces arc 
Greenhead and Ileaumont parks, the last named presented to 
the town by Mr H. F. Beaumont in 1880. Tlicre is a sulphurous 
spa in the district of Lockwood. 

Huddersfield is the principal seat of the fancy woollen trade 
in England, and fancy goods in silk and cotton are also prciduced 
in great variety. Plain cloth and worsteds are also manufactured. 
There are silk and cotton spinning-mills, iron foundries and 
(Miginccring works. C'oal is abundant in the vicinity. The 
parliamentary borougl'. returns one member. The county 
borough was created in 1888. The municipal borough is under 
a mayor, 15 aldermen and 45 councillors. Area, 11,859 acres. 

Huddersfield {Odcresjdic) only rose to importance after the 
introduction of the woollen trade in the 17th ccntuiy. After 
the Conqiie.st William 1 . granted th(^ manor to llbert dc l.aci, 
of whom the Saxon tenant Godwin was holding as underlord at 
the time of the Domesday Survey. In Saxon times it had been 
worth 100s., but after being laid waste by the Normans was 
still of no value in 1086. From the Lacys the manor pas.sed to 
Thomas Plantagenct, duke of Lancaster, through his marriage 
with Alice dc Lacy, and .so came l;o the crown on the accession 
of Henry TV. In 1599 Queen Elizabeth sold it to William 
Ramsden, whose descendants still own it. diaries II. in 1670 
granted to John Ram.sden a market in Huddersfield every 
Wednesday with the toll and otlier profits belonging. By the 
beginning of the 18th century Huddersfield had become a 
“ considerable town,” chiefly owing to the manufacture of 
woollen kersies, and towards the end of the same century the 
trade was increased by two events- -the opening of navigation 
on the Caldcr in 1780, and in 1784 that of the cloth-hall or 
piecc-hall, built and given to the town by Sir John Ramsden, 
baronet. Since 1832 the burge.sses have returned members to 
parliament. The town jiosscsses no charter before 1868, wiien 
it was created a municipal borough. 

HUDSON, GEORGE (i8oa 1871), English railway financier, 
known as the “ railway king,” was born in York in March 1800. 
Apprenticed to a firm of linendrapcrs in that city, he .soon 
became a successful merchant, and in 1837 elected lord 
mayor of York. Having inherited, in 1827, a .sum of £30,000, 
he invested it in North Midland Railway shares, and was shortly 
afterwards appointed a director. In 1833 he had founded and 
for some time acted as manager of the York Banking Company. 
He had for long been impressed with the necessity of getting 
the railway to York, and he took an active part in securing the 
passing of the York and North Midland Bill, and was elected 
chairman of the new company — the line being opened in 1839. 
From this time he turned his undivided attention to the projec- 
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tion of railways. In 1841 he initiated the Newcastle and Darling- 
ton line. With George Stephenson he planned and carried out 
the extension of the Midland to Newc'astle, and by 1844 had 
over a thousand miles ()f railway under his control. In this year 
the mania for railw'ay speculation was at its height, and no 
man was more courted than the “railway king.” All classes 
delighted to honour him, and, as if a colossal fortune were an 
insufficient reward for his public services, the richest men in 
England presented him with a tribute of £20,000. Deputy- 
lieutenant for Durham, and thrice lord mayor of York, he was 
returned in the Conservative interest for Sunderland in 1845. 
the event being judged of such public interest that the news 
was conveyed to t^ondon by a special train, which travelled part 
of the way at the rate of 75 m. an hour. Inill of rewards and 
honours, he was suddenly ruined by the disclosure of the Eastern 
Railway frauds. Sunderland clung to her generous representa- 
tive till 1859, but on the bursting of the bubbk^ he had lost 
influence and fortune at a single stroke. His later life was 
chiefly spent on the continent, where he benefiUxl little by a 
display of unabated energ)' and enterprise. Some friends gave 
him a small annuity a short time before his dc;i.th, which took 
place in London, on the 14th of December 1871. His name 
has long been used to point the moral of vault ing ambition and 
umtable fortune. The “ big swollen gaml)lcr,” as Carlyle calls 
liim in one of the Latter-Day Pamphlets^ was .savagely jind 
excessively reprobated by the world which had blindly believed 
in his golden prophecies. He certainly ruined scrip -holders, 
and disturbed the great centres of industry ; but he had an 
honest faith in his own schemes, and, while he beggared himself 
in their promotion, he succeeded in overcoming the powerful 
landed interest which delayed the adoption of railways in 
England long after the date of their regular introduction into 
America. 

HUDSON, HENRY, Engdish navigator and explorer. Nothing 
is known of his personal history exce.j>ting siuF as falls w'ithin 
the period of the four voyages on which his fame rests. The 
first of these \'0\ ages in quest of new' trade and ii short route 
to (liina by way of the North Pole, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of Robert Thorne (d. 1527), was made for the Mu.scovy 
Company with ten men and a boy in 1607. Hudson first coasted 
the east side of Greenland, and being prevented from proceeding 
northwards by the great ice barrier which stretches thence to 
Spitzbergen .sailed along it until he rcjached “ Newland,” as Spitz- 
bergen was then c'alled, and followed its northern coast to l)cyond 
80*^' N. lat. On the liomeward voyage he acTidentally dis('overed 
an island in lat. 71'’ w^Jiich he mimed Hudson’s douches, and 
which has since been identified with Jan Mayen Island. 
Molineux’s chart, publi.shed by Hakluyt about j6oo, was Hudson’s 
blind guide in thi.s voyage, and the polar map of 1611 by 
Pontaniis illu.strates well what he attempted, and the valuable 
rc.sults both negative and positive which he reached. Hi^ in- 
vestigated the trade prospects at Bear Island, and recommended 
his patrons to seek higher game in .Newland ; hence; he may be 
called the father of the Engli.sh whale-fi.sherit'.s at Spitzbergen. 

Next year Hudson was again sent by the Muscovy Company 
to open a passage to ('hina, this time by the north-east route 
between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, which had Ijeen 
attempted by his predcce.ssors and e.specially by the Dutch 
navigator William Barents, d'his voyage lasted from the 22nd 
of April to the 26th of August 1608. He raked the Barents Sea 
in vain between 75*^ 30' N.W. and 71'" 15' S.E. for an opening 
through the icc, and on the 6th of July, “ voide of hope; of a 
north-east passage (except by the Waygats, for wliich J wes not 
fitted to trie or prove),” he re.solved to sail to the north-west, and 
if lime and means i)ermitted to run a hundred leagues up 
Liimley’s Inlet (Frobisher Strait) or Davis's “ overfall ’’ (Hudson 
Strait). But his voyage being delayed by contrary winds he was 
finally compelled to return without accomplishing his wish. I’he 
failure of this second attempt satisfied the Muscovy Company, 
which thenceforward directed all its energies to the profitable 
Spitzbergen trade. 

Towards the end of 1608 Hud.son “ had a call ” to Amsterdam, 
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where he saw the celebrated cosmographer the Rev. Peter 
Plancias and the cartographer Hondius^ and after some delay, 
due to the rivalry which was exhibited in the attempt to secure 
his services, he undertook for the Dutch East India Company 
his important third voyage to find a passage to China either by the 
north-east or north-west route. With a mixed crew of eighteen 
or twenty men he left the I’exel in tl>e “ Half-Moon on the 6th 
of April, and by the 5th of May was in the Barents Sea, and soon 
afterwards among the ice near Novaya Zernlya, where he had 
been the year before. Some of his men becoming disheartened 
and mutinous (it is now supposed that 1» had arrived two or 
three months too early), he lost hope of effecting anything by 
that route, and submitted to his men, as alternative proposals, 
either to go to Lumley's Inlet and follow up Waymouth’s light, or 
to make for North Virginia and seek the passage in about 40® lat., 
according to the letter and map sent him by his friend Captain 
John Smith. The latter plan was adopted, and on the 14th of 
May Hudson set his face towarck the Chesapeake and China. 
He touched at Stromo in the Faroe Islands for water, and on 
the J5th of June off Newfoundland the “ Half -Moon '' spent 
overboord her foremast.’* This accident compelled him to put 
into the Kennebec river, where a mast was procured, and 
some communication and an unnecessary encounter with the 
Indians took place. Sailing again on the 26th of July, he began 
on the 28th of August the survey where Smith left off, at 37^" 36' 
according to his map, and coasted nortli wards. On the 3rd of 
September, in 40® 30', he entered the fine Imy of New York, and 
after having gone 150 m. up the river which now bears his name 
to near the position of the present Albany, treating with the 
Indians, surveying the (country, and trying the stream above 
tide-water, he became satisfied that this course did not lead to 
the South Sea or (Jhina, a conclusion in harmony with that of 
(Champlain, wl\o the stime summer had lieen making his way 
south through I^alvc Cliamplain jmd Lake St Sacrement (now 
Lake Oeorge). I’he two explorers by opposite routes approached 
within 20 leagues of each other. On the 4th of October the 
“ Half-Moon ” weighed for the TexeJ, and on the 7th of November 
arrived at Dartmouth, where she was seized and detained by the 
English government, Hudson and the other Filnglishmen of the 
ship being commanded not to leave ICngland, but rather to serve 
their own country. The voyfige hud fallen short of Hudson’s 
expectations, but it served many purposes perhaps as important 
to the world. Among other results it exploded Hakluyt’s myth, 
which from the publicalion of Lok’s map in 1582 to the 2nd 
charter of Virginiti in May 1609 he had lost no opportunity of 
promulgating, that near 40® lat. there was a narrow isthmus, 
formed l)y the sea of Verrazano, like that of Tehuantepec or 
Panama. 

Hudson’s ('onficlence in the existence of a North-West Passage 
had not been diminished by his three failures, and a new company 
was formed to support him in a fourth attempt, the principal 
promoters being Sir lliomus Smith (or Smythe), Sir Dudley 
Digges and John (afterwards Sir John) Wolslenholme. He 
determined this time to carry out his old plan of searching for a 
passage up Davis’s “ overfull ” — so-called in allusion to the over- 
fall of the tide which Davis had observed nishing through the 
strait. Hudson sailed from London in the little ship “ Discovery ” 
of 55 tons, on the 17th 01 April 1610, and entered the strait 
which n(iw bears his name alxuit the middle of June. Sailing 
steadily westw'ard he entered Hudson Buy on the 3rd of August, 
and passing southward spent tlie next three months examin- 
ing the eastern shore of the Iwiy. On the ist of November 
the Discovery ” went into winter quurters in the S.W. corner 
of James Bay, being frozen in a few days later, and during the 
long winter months which were passed there only a scanty 
supply of game was secured to eke out the sliip's provisions. 
Discontent bccan>e rife, and on the ship breaking out of the ice 
in the spring Hudson had a violent quarrel with a dissolute 
young fellow named Henry Greene, whom he had befriended by 
taking him on board, and w'ho now retaliated by inciting the 
discontented part of the crew to put Hudson and eight others 
(including the sick men) out of the ship. This happened on the 


22nd of June 1611. Robai; Bylot was elected mast^ and 
brought the ship back to England. During the voyage home 
Greene and several otliers were killed in a fight with the Eskimo, 
while others again died of starvation, and the feeble remnant 
which reached England in September were thrown into prison. 
No more tidings were ever received of tlie deserted men. 

Although it is certain that the four great geographical land- 
marks which to-day serve to keep Hudson’s memory olive, 
namely the Hudson Bay, Strait, Territory and River, had 
repeatedly been visited and even drawn on maps and charts before 
he set out on his voyagas, yet he deserves to t^e a very high rank 
among northern navigators for die mere extent of his discoveries 
and the success with which he pushed them beyond the limits 
of his predecessors. The rich fisheries of Spitzbergen and the 
fur industry of the Hudson Bay Territory were the immediate 
fruit of his labours. 

See Henfy Hudson, the Navigator (Hakluyt Society, i8(>o) ; and 
T. A. Janvier, Henry Hudson (1909). In 1909 a great celebration of 
the tercentenary was held in the United States. 

HUDSON, JOHN (1662-1719), English classical scholar, was 
born at Wythop in Cumberland. He was educated at Oxford, 
where tlie remainder of his life was spent. In 1701 he was 
appointed Bodley’s librarian, and in 17 11 principal of St Mary’s 
Hall. His political views stood in the way of his preferment in 
tlie church and university. He died on the 26th of November 
1719. As an editor and commentator he enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion both at home and abroad. His works, chiefly editions of 
classical authors, include the following : Velleius Paterculus 
(1693); J'hucydidcs (1696); Geograpkiae V Herts Scriplores 
Graeci minor es (1698-1712) containing the works and fragments 
of 21 authors and the learned, though diffuse, dis>ertations of 
H. Dodwell — a rare and valuable work, which in spite of its 
faulty text was not superseded until the appearance of C. W. 
Muller’s edition in the Didot series : the editio princeps of 
Moeris, l)e Vocibus AlLicis et Hellenicis {1^12) \ Josephus (1720, 
published posthumously by his friend AnUjony Hall, the anti- 
quary), a correct and beautifully printed edition, with variorum 
not(ts and translation. 

Sec Wood, Athnnae Oxon tenses, iv. ; introduction to the edition of 
Jo.s<*plnJs ; VV. Ifulchinson, History of Cumberland (1794). 

HUDSON, a city and the county-seat of Columbia county, 
New York, U.S.A., on the 10. side of tlie Hudson river, about 
1 14 m. N. of New York City and about 28 m. S. of Albany. 
Pop. (1890) 9970 ; (1900) 9528, of whom 1155 were foreign-born ; 
(1910, census) 11,417. It is served by the Boston Albany, 
the New York Central & Hudson River and the (electric) 
Albany & Hudson raQw^ays, by river steamboats, and by a steam 
ferry to Athens and (^atskill across the river. 'J'he city is pictur- 
esquely situated on the slope of Prospcxit Hill ; and Promenade 
Park, on a bluff above the steamboat landing, commands a 
fine view of the river and of the Catskill Mountains. Among 
the public buildings and institutions arc a fine city hall, the 
(nlumbia County Court House, a public library, a Federal 
building, a State Training School for Girls, a State Firemen’s 
Home, an Orphan Asylum, a Home for the i\ged and a hospital. 
The city’s manufactures include hosiery and knit goods, Portland 
cement (one of tlie largest manufactories of that product in the 
United States being here), foundry and machine shop products, 
car wheels, ice tools and machinery, ale, beer, bricks and tiles 
and furniture. Tlie value of the factory products in 1905 w'as 
$4,115,525, an increase of 58*1 % over that in 1900. The 
municipality owns and operates the water -works. Hudson, 
which was originally known as Claverack Landing, was for many 
yeans merely a landing with two rude wharfs and two small 
storehouses, to which farmers in the neighbourhood brought 
their produce for shipment on the river. Late in 1783 the place 
was settlexi by an association of merchants and fishermen from 
Rhode Island, Nantucket ajid Martha’s Vineyard. The present 
name was adopted in 1784, and the city was chartered in 1785. 
For many years Hudson had a considerable foreign commerce 
and whaling interests, but these were practically destroyed 
by the war of 1812. 
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HUDSON BAY (less often, but more correctly, Hudson’s 
Bay), an inland sea in the N.E. of Canada, extending from 
78® to 95® W. and from 51® to 70° N. On the east it is connected 
with the Atlantic Ocean by Hudson Strait, and on the north with 
the Arctic Ocean by Fox Channel and Fury and Hecla Strait. 
Its southern extremity between 55° and 51° N. is known as James 
Bay. It is 590 m. in width, and 1300 from S. to N., including 
James Bay (350 m.) and Fox Channel (350 m.). The customary 
use of the term includes James ilay, but not Fox Channel. The 
average depth of water is about 70 fathoms, deepening at the 
entrance of Hudson Strait to 100 fathoms. James Bay is 
much shallower, and unfit for shipping save for a central channel 
leading to the mouth of the Moose river. The centre and west 
of the main bay are absolutely free from shoals, rocks or islands, 
but down its east coast extend two lines of small islands, one 
close to shore, the other at 70 to 100 m. distance, and comprising 
a number of scattered groups (the Ottawa Islands, the Sleepers, 
the Belchers, &c.). 

Into Hudson and James Bays flow numerous important rivers, 
so much so that the water of the latter is rather brackish than 
salt. Beginning at the north-west, the chief of these arc Churchill, 
Nelson (draining Lake Winnipeg, and the numerous inland 
rivers of which it is the Ixisin), Hayes (the old boat routes of the 
voyageurs to Winnipeg), Severn, Albany, Moose, Kupert river 
(draining Lake Mistassini), Nottaway, East Main, Great Whale 
and Little Whale. 

Save for some high bluffs on the east and north-east, the shores 
of the bay are low. Around much of James Hay extend marshes 
and swampy ground. Geologically the greater part of the 
Hudson Bay district belongs to the I.aurentian system, though 
there are numerous outcrops of later formation ; Cambro- 
Silurian on the south and west, and to the north of Cape Jones 
(the north-easteni extremity of James liay) a narrow belt of 
Cambrian rocks, of which the islands are composed. Coal, 
plumbago, iron and other minerals have been found in various 
districts near the coast. Tlie climate is harsh, though vegetables 
and certain root crops ripen in the open air as far north as Fort 
Churchill ; cattle flourish, and are fed chiefly on the native 
grasses : spruce, balsam and poplar grow to a fair size as far 
as the northern limit of James Bay. Caribou, musk ox and other 
animals are still found in largo numbers, and there is an abun- 
dance of feathered game — ducks, geese, loons and ptarmigan ; 
hunting and fishing form the chief occupations of the Indians 
and F^skimo who live in scattered bands near the shore. The 
bay abounds with fish, of which the chief are cod, salmon, 
porpoise and whales. The last have long been pursued by 
American whalers, whose destructive methods have so greatly 
depleted the supply that the government of C'anada is anxious 
to declare the bay a mare clausum, 

Hudson Strait is about 450 m. long with an average breadth 
of 100 m., narrowing at one point to 45. Its shores are high 
and bold, rarely less in height than 1000 ft., save on the coast 
of Ungava Bay, a deep indentation on the soiitli-eost. No 
islands or rocks iinpt;de navigation. Its depth is from 100 to 
200 fathoms. Owing to the violence of the tides, which rise to 
a height of 35 ft., it iicA^er absolutely freezes over. 

Aftor three centuries o£ exj^loration, the navigability of Hudson 
Bay and .Strait rcmaijis a vext^l question. To C anada it is one of 
great commercial interest, and numerous expeditions have been 
in.ade and reports issued by the Geological Survey. From Winnij)eg 
to Liverpool via ('hnrchill is over 500 m. less than via Montreal, and 
from Edmonton to LiverfHxd almost ifX>o m. less. Were navigation 
open for a sutlicient time, such a route for the grain of the Canadian 
and American west would be of ('iionnous advantage. But the inlet 
from the Arctic sends down masses of heavy ice, which drift about 
in the bay and the strait. Past the mouth of the strait flows a 
stream often over 100 m. wide, of berg and floe ice, carried by the 
Arctic current. Owing to the proximity of the Magnetic Pole (in 
Bcx>thia) the compass often refuses to work. For .sailing sliips, such 
as the Hudson’s Bay Company has long employed, the s<^ason for 
safe navigation is from the I5t.h of July to the rst of October. In 
over 200 years vt^ry few .serious accidents have occurred to the 
company's ships within these limits. It is claimed that specially 
built and protected steamci.s would Ixi siilc from tlie 15th of June 
till the 1st of November, and the problem may be solved by ice- 
breaking vessels of great power. The only good harbour available 


is Fort Churchill, at the mouth of the Churchill river, which is large 
and easy of acce.ss. Moose Factory (at the foot of James Bav) and 
York tMtory (at the mouth of the Nelson) are mere roadsteads. 
Marble Isiatid, south of Chesterfield Inlet, where the whalers winter 
IS too far north for regular shipping. ’ 

The Cal.K)ls entered the strait in iii}.9fl, and during the next century 
a series of Elizabethan mariners ; but the bay was not explored 
until 1610, when Henry Hudson pushed through the ice and 
explored to the southern limit of James Bay. 

Sec Lieutenant Crordon, R.N., Reports on the Hudson's Bay 
Expeditions (1884, 5, 6) ; William Ogilvie. Exploratory Survey to 
Hudson s Day in 1890 (Ottawa, 1891) ; R. F. Stupart, The Naviea- 
Hon of Hudson s Bay and Sit aits (Toronto, 1004). 

HUDSON RIVER, the principal river of New York state, 
and one of the mo.si important highways of commerce in the 
United States of America. It is not a river in the truest sense 
of the word, but a river valley into which the ocean water has 
been admitted by subsidence of the land, transforming a large 
part of the valley into an inlet, and thus opening it up to 
navigation. 

The Hudson lies entirely in the state of New York, which it 
crosses in a nearly north-and-south direction near the eastern 
boundary of the .state. I'he sources of the river are in the wildest 
part of the Adirondack Mountains, in Essex county, north- 
eastern New York. There arc a number of small mountain 
streams which contribute to the headwater supply, any one of 
which might be considered the main stream ; but assuming the 
highest collected and permanent body of water to be the tnic 
head, the source of the Hudson is Lake Tear-of-the-('louds, 
which lies near Mount Marry at an elevation of about 4322 ft. 
This small mountain stream flows irregularly southward with a 
fall of 64 ft. per mile in the upper 52 miles, then, from the mouth 
of North Creek to the mouth of the Sacondtiga, at the rate of 
nearly 14 ft. per mile. In this part of its course the Hudson 
has many falls and rapids, and receives a number of mi>untain 
streams as tributaries, the largest being Indian river, Schroon 
river and Sacondaga river. Below the; mouth of the Sacondaga 
the Hudson turns sharply and flows eastward for about 12m., 
passing through the njounlains, and leaping over several falls 
great height and Iwaiity. At Glens Falls there is a fall of about 
50 ft. ; and just below this, at Sandy Hill, the river again turns 
abruptly, and for the rest of its course to New York Bay flows 
almost due south. There are numerous falls and rapids between 
Glen F>lls and Troy which are used as a source of pt)wcr and are 
the seals of busy manufacturing plants. Several large tributaries 
join this part of the river, including Batten Kill, Fish Creek, 
Hoosic river and the Mohawk, wliich is the largest of all the 
tributaries to the Hudson, and contributes more water than the 
main river itself. 

FTom 'Troy to the mouth of the Hudson the river is tidal, 
and from this point al.so the river is navigable, not becuii.se of 
the river water itself, l>ut because of the low grade of the river 
b(*d by which the tide is able to ba('k up the water sufllciently 
to float good-sized boats. From Albany, 6 m. below Troy, to 
the mouth of the Hudson, a distance of 145 ni., there is a total 
fall of only 5 ft. It is this lower, tidal, navigable portion of the 
Hudson that is of so much importance and general interest. 
Numerous tributaries enter this part of the Hudson from botli 
the east and the west, the largest and most important being the 
WallkilJ which enters at Kingston. In general there is in tliis 
part of the river a broad iipixT valley with a much narrower 
gorge cut in its bottom, wdth its rock floor below sea lex el and 
drowned Iw the entrance of the sea. Althougli this is true in 
a geneivd way, the character of the r»vcr valley varies greatly 
in detail from p«>int to point, under the influence of tlie geological 
structure of the enclosing rock walls. 

Mo.st of these variations may tie included in a threefold divi.sion 
of the lower Hudson vjdlcy. The ujjpenuo.^^^t of lhe.;e extejids from 
the .south-eastern bast* of the Adirondack Mountains to the northern 
portal of the Highlands in Dutch<*ss and Ulster coinitii.*s. This is a 
lowland region of ancient 3 -^aleozoic rocks. lnU» the upper portion 
of this section of the riv(?r the non-lidal Hud.s<j»n is depositing its 
load of detritus, 1 >uilcling a delta beJow Troy. This, shifted alx^ut 
by the currents, bas interfused an obstacle to navigation whicli has 
called for extensive dredging and otlicr work, for the imrpose of 
maintaining a navigable chatme]. The width of the tidal river 
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varies somewhat, being about 300 yds. at Albany and thence to the 
Highlands varying from 300 yds. to 900 yds. 

Tlie scenery in this part of the river, though not tame, is a lilllc 
monotonous, the gently sloping hills, with the variegated colours of 
wood and cultivated land, and the occasional occurrence of a town 
or village being repeated without any marked feature to break their 
regularity. Thirty miles from Troy iioblc views begin to be obtained 
of the Catskill Mountains towering up behind the west bank, the 
nearest eminence at the distance of about 7 m. Along the im- 
mediate l^nks of the river arc great beds of clay w'liich is extensively 
used in tlie manufacture of brick; and the brick -burning plants 
and huge ice hou.ses are conspicuous features in the landscape. 
Although the river freezes in the winter, so that ice-boating is a 
tfivourite winter sport, the summer climate is warm enough for the 
cultivation of grapes and other fruits, which i.s aided to a con- 
siderable extent by the influence of the large body of water en- 
closed between the valley walls, whicli tends to retard both early 
and late frosts, and thus to extend the growing .season. In 
addition to smaller towns atid villages, there are a number of 
larger towns and cities, including Hudson and Catskill, nearly 
opposite each other, and farther down Kingston and the thriving 
city of Poughkeepsie. Near the extreme end of tliis section 
of the Hudson lies the city of Newburgh, a short distance below' 
which, at Cornwall Landing, the river enters the TTighlands, the 
second division of the tidal part of the Hudson and far the 
grandcsl of all. 

The river enters the northern portals of tlie Highlands between 
a series of hills who.se frequently precipitous .sides ri.se often abruptly 
from the water’s edge. For al>oiit 16 m. the river is bordered 
by .steeply rising hills, giving picturesque and striking views of 
great variety. These arc due to tlie fact that the river here is 
crossing n belt of ancient crystalline rocks of moderately high 
relief, comparable in geological structure to the Adirondack region. 
The views in this ]>:trt of the river, often compared wifh Ifio.se along 
the Rhine, arc of a cliaracter in some respects unparalleled, and at 
several points they have an impros.siveness and surprising grandeur 
rarely equalled. About jo m. after the Highlands are entered 
West Point is reached, a favourite landing - place of tourists 
ami the seat of the United States Military Academy, from who.se 
grounds fine views of the river may be had. 'Phis ])oint is 
historically interesting Jis the .seat of hort Putnam, now in ruins, 
built during the American War of Independence, at which time 
a chain was .stretclicd across the river to ]»rev<*ril the pcts.sage of 
Hritish ships. 

'I'hc third and low(?st section of the tidal part of the Hudson 
exMends from the lower end of the Highlands to New York Ikvy. 
This is a region of ancient and mctamorpliic l*aleozoic rocks on tlie 
eastern side, and mainly Triassic rocks on the west. Because of 
their loss resistance to denudation, these rocks have penniltcd a 
broadening of the valley in this part of the course. Just below 
Pcekskill the river broadens out to form Haverstraw Bay, at the 
extremity of which is the Inradland of Croton Point. BtJow ilii.s is 
the wider expanse of 'Pappan Bay, which has a length of 12 m. and 
a breadth of from 4 to 5 m., while Inflow this b:.iy the river narrow's 
to a breadth between r and 2 m. On Tappan Bay stands Tarry- 
town, famous both historically and from its connexion with Wash- 
ington Irving, wliosc cottage of Sunnysidt; is in the vicinity. At 
Piermont, wdiere the bay ends, tlie rangt* named the Palisacies rises 
jncturesquely from the winter’s edge to llu* height of beUveen 300 
and 500 ft., extending along the w'cst bank for about 20 m., the 
opposite shore being level and dotte<l Avith hamlets, villages and 
towns. 'Phe l^alisaclcs are a lava rock of the variety called trap, 
which has In^en intruded as a shoid into tlie Trias.sic sandstones, 
and, on cooling, has developed the prismatic jointing wdiich is .so 
much more perfectly .seen at Fingal’s Cave in Scotland and Giant's 
Causew'ay in Ireland. It is this imperfect hexagonal jointing that 
has given rise to tlic name " pali.sad '.” applied to the range whose 
face fronts the lower Hudson. .At its mouth the Hudson both 
broadens aiul brandies, forming a series of islands and an excellent 
harbour, owing to the fact that the sinking of the land here has 
permitted the sea to till the valleys and even to flood low’ divides. 
A Kidimerged vallt'y, traceabk* over the continental shelf, south-east 
ot New York, is commonly liclieved to represent an earlier course of 
the Hudson when the land stood 2000 or 3000 ft. liighcr than 
at present, and when the inner gorge above New York w'lis Innng 
excavated. 

Although the rtutlson river has a total length of only about 
300 in., and a drainage area of but 1 3,370 sq. m., it has been one 
of the most .significant factors in the development of the United 
States. With an excellent harbour at its mouth, and navigable 
waters leading into a fertile interior for a distance of 150 m., 
it early invited exploration and settlement. Verrazano pro- 
ceeded a short distance up the Hudson in a boat in 1524 ; but 
the first to demonstrate its extent and importance was Henry 
Hudson, from whom it derives its name. He sailed above the 
mouth of the Mohawk in SeptemL)cr 1609. I’he Dutch later 
explored and settled th'^ valley and proceeded westward along 


the Mohawk. The Dutch place-names of the region clearly 
show the significance of this early use of the Hudson highway. 
I.ater, in wars, and notably in the American War of Independence, 
and American War of 1812, the valley became a region of great 
strategic importance. T’his was increased by the fact that from 
the Hudson near Sandy Hill there are two low gaps into the 
northern country, one along the valley occupied by Lake George, 
the other into the Lake Champlain valley. I'he divide between 
this part of the Hudson and Lake Champlain is only 147 ft. 
above sea level, and a depression of the land of only 200 ft. in 
the region between Albany and tiie St Lawrence river w'ould 
convert the Hudson and Champlain valleys into a navigable 
strait having a depth sufilcient for the largest vessels. Move- 
ments of armies across these gaps were noteworthy events in the 
wars between the United States and the French and British ; 
but modern commerce has made far less significant use of this 
liighway, mainly because the gaps lead to a region of little 
economic importance, and thence to the boundary line of a 
foreign country. Far more important has been the highway 
westward along the Mohawk, which has cut a gap across the 
mountains that has been the most useful of all the gaps through 
the Appalachians. It has been useful in exploration, in war 
and in commerce, the latter especially because it leads to the 
fertile interior and to the waterway of the Great Lakes. By 
the Erie canal the river is connected with I^ike Eric, with a 
branch to Lake Ontario, and other branches to smaller lakes, 
'i'he C'hamplain canal connects the Hudson with Lake Champlain. 
Although these canals are far less used than formerly, the 
Hudson is still a busy highway for navigation. It is of interest 
to note that it was on the Hudson that Fulton, the inventor of 
steam navigation, made his first successful experiment ; and 
that it was along this same highway, from Albany, that one of 
the first successful railways of the country was built. A railway 
line now runs parallel to each bank of the Hudson, the New York 
Central & Hudson River on the eastern side and the West Shore 
on the wcstcni side, each with connexions to the north, cast and 
west, and each turning westward along the Mohawk to Buffalo. 
It is largely because of the importance of this highway of com- 
merce, by water and by ran, from the coast to the interior, that 
tlie greatest and densest population in the United States has 
gathered at the seaward end of the route in New York City, 
Jersey City, Hoboken and other places on and near New York 
Bay, making one of the leading industrial and commercial centres 
of the world. 

For references to articles on the physioR:raphy of the Hudson river 
sec R. S. Tarr, Physical (Geography of New York State (New York, 
1902), pp. 184-190. For Pleistocene conditions set* J. B. Wood- 
worth, A ncient WcUcr Levels of the Champlain and Hudson Valleys 
(Albany, kjo',), N.Y. State Museum, Bulletin 84. For facts con- 
cerning water supply .sec Surface Water Supply of the Hudson, 
Passaic, Raritan and Delaware River Drainages (1907), lx?ing IJ.S. 
Geological Survey, Water Supply Paper, No. 202. For relation 
Ix^twccn physiography and history see chapters in E. C. Semple’s 
American History and its Geographic Conditions (Boston, 1903) : 
A, P. Brigham, Geographic Influences in American History (Boston, 
1003), and Prom Trail to Railway through the Appalachians (Boston, 
11)07). See al.so 1C. M. Bacon, The Hudson River (New York, 1902) ; 
W. E. Ver})laiick and M. W. Collyer, Sloops of the Hudson : Sketch 
of the Paiket and Market Sloops of the Last Century (New York, 
1908), D. L. Buckman, Old Steamhoat Days on the Hudson River 
(Now York, 1907), and Clifton Johnson, The Picturesque Hudson 
(New York, 1909). (R. S. T.) 

HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, or the Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading into Hud.son’s Bay,” a 
corporation formed for the purpose of importing into Great 
Britain the furs and skins which it obtains, chiefly by barter, from 
the Indians of British North America. The trading stations of 
the Company are dotted over the immense region (excluding 
Canada proper and Alaska), which is bounded E. and W. by the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and N. and S. by the Arctic Ocean 
and the United States. From these various stations the furs are 
despatched in part to posts in Hudson Bay and the coast of 
Labrador for transportation to England by the Company’s ships, 
and in part by steamboat or other conveyances to points on the 
railways from whence they can be conveyed to Montreal, St John, 
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N.B., or other Atlantic port, for shipment to London by Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company's mail ships, or other lines of steamers, 
to be sold by auction. 

In the year 1670 Charles II. granted a charter to Prince Rupert 
and seventeen other noblemen and gentlemen, incorporating them 
as the “ Governor and Com]>any of Adventurers of England trading 
into Hudson’s Bay,” and securing to them ” tlie sole trade and 
commerce of all those seas, straits, bays, rivers, lakes, creeks and 
sounds, in wliatsoever latitude they shall be, that lie within the 
entrance of the straits commonly called Hudson's Straits, together 
with all the lands and territories upon the countries, coasts and 
confines of the seas, bays, &c., aforesaid, that are not already actually 
possessed l.)y or granted to any of our subjects, or possessed by the 
subjects of any other Christian prince or state.” Besides the com- 
plete lordship and entire legislative, judicial and executive power 
within those vague limits (which the Company finally agreed to 
accept as meaning all lands watered by streams flowing into Hudson 
Bay), the corporation received also the right to ” the whole and 
entire trade and traffic to and from all havens, bays, creeks, rivers, 
lakes and seas into which they shall find tmtrance or ]uissage by 
water or land out of the territories, limits or places aforesaid.” 
The first .settlements in the country thus granted, which was to be 
known as Rupert’s Land, were made on James Bay and at Churchill 
and Hayes rivers ; but it was long before there was any advance 
into the interior, for in 1749, wh<;n an unsiicces.sful attempt was 
made in parliament to deprive the Ck)m]^any of its charter on the 
ple.a of ” non-user,” it liad only some four or five forts on the coast, 
with about 120 regular employes. AHliough the commercial succe.ss 
of the enterprise was from the first immense, great losses, amounting 
before 1700 to ^217,514, were inflicted on the Company by the 
French, who sent several militiiry expeditions against the forts. 
After llie cession of Canada to Great Britain in 1763, numbers of 
fur-traders s]^read over that country, and into the north-western 
parts of the continent, and began even to encroach on the Hudson's 
Bay Company’s territuries. These individual speculators finally 
combined into the Norlh-West Fur Ounpany of Montreal. 

The fierce competition which .at onctr .spratig u]) between the 
companies was marked by features which sufficiently demon- 
strate the advantage.s of a mono]>oly in commercial dealings witli 
savages, even although it is the manifest interest of the monopolists 
to retard the advance of civilization towards their hunting grounds. 
The Indians were demoralized, bo<ly and soul, by the abundance of 
ardent spirits with which the rival traders sought to attract them 
to themselves ; the supply of furs threatened soon to be extiausted 
by the indiscriminate .slaughter, even during the breeding sca.sou, 
of both male and female animals ; the worst ]).'Lssions of both 
whiles and Indians were inflamed to their fiercest (.see Rr-O 
River Settlement). At last, in 1821, the companies, mutually 
exhausted, .amalgamated, obtaining a licence I0 hold for 21 years the 
monopoly of trade in the vast regions lying to the we.st and north- 
west of the older company’s grant. In 1838 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company acquired the soh^ rights for itself, and obtained a new 
licence, also for 21 years. On the expiry of this it was not renewed, 
and since 1859 the district luas been open to all. 

'I he licences to tradtr did not o£ course affect the original possessions 
of the Comjniny. Ihulcr the terms of the Deed of Surrender, dated 
November igtli, 1869, the Hudson’s Bay Company surrendered 
” to the Queen’s Most Gracious Majesty, .all the rights of Govern- 
ment, and other rights, privileges, lilx^rties, frarichises, powers and 
authorities, granted or puq)orted to be gr.aiited to the .said Govern- 
ment and C.oinpany by the .said recited Txttcrs Patent of His Late 
Majesty King Charles II. j .and also all .similar rights which may 
have been exercised or .assumed by flic .said Governor and Conjpaiiy 
in any p.arts of British North .America, not forming part of Rupert’s 
Land or of Canada, or of British Columbia, and all the lands and 
territories within Rupert's Land (except .and sulijcct .as in the 
said terms and conditions mentioned) granted or pun^orted to be 
granted to the .said Governor and Company by the said Letters 
Patent,” subject to the terms .and conditions set out in the Deed of 
Surrender, including the payment to the Company by the Canadian 
Government of a sum of ^300,000 sterling on llie transfer of Rujiert’s 
T.-iind to the D(»minion of C^inada, the retention l)y the Company 
of its posts and station.s, with a right of selection of a block of land 
adjoining each post in c^^nformity with a .schedule annexed to the 
Deed of Surrender ; and the right to claim in any town.ship or 
district within the Fertile Belt in which land is set out for .settle- 
ment, grants of land not exceeding one- twentieth p.art of the land 
so set out. The boundaricis of the Fertile Belt were in terms of the 
Deed of Surrender to be as follows : — “ On the south by the United 
Shales' boundary ; on the west by the Rocky Mountains ; on the 
north by the northern branch of tiu; Saskatchewan ; on the e.ast oy 
I.^akc Winnipeg, the Lake of the Woods, and the waters connecting | 
them,” and ” the C-ompany was to be at liberty to carry on its trade | 
without hindrance, in its corporate capacity ; and no exceptional | 
tax was to be phaced on the Comj>any’s land, trade or servants, 
nor any import duty on goods introduced by them previous to the 
surrender.” 

An Order in Council was p.assed confirming the terms of the Deed 
of Surrender at the Court of Windsor, the 23rd of June 1870. 


In 1872, in terms of the Dominion I^ands Act of that year, it was 
mutually agreed in regard to the one-twentieth of the lands in the 
Fertile Belt reserved to the Company under the terms of the Deed 
of Surrender that they should be taken as follow.s : — 

” Whereas by article five of the terms and condilions in tlie Deed 
of Surrender from the Hud.son’s Bay Com]>any to the Crown the 
Company is entitled to one-twentieth of the laiid.s surveyed 
into r own.ships in a certain portion of the territory surrendered 
de.scribed and designated as the Fertile Belt. ' 

” And whereas by the terms of the said deed, the right to claim 
the said one-twentieth is extended over the period ol tUty years, 
and it is provided that the lands comprising the same shall 
determined Iw lot, and whereas the said Company and the C'.overii- 
ment of the Dominion have mutually agreed that vitli a view to an 
equitable distribution throughout the territory described, of the 
.said one-twentieth of the lands, and in order further to .simplify 
the .setting apart thereof, certain sc'ctions or parts of i^ections, alike 
in uumlx?rs and ]K>.sition in each towii.shi]) throughout the .said 
Territory, .shall, as the town.ships an* .surveyed, be set .apart and 
de.signated to meet .and cover sucli one-twentieth : 

” And whereas it is found by compulation that the s.aid one- 
twentieth will be exactly met, by allotting in e.verv fifth lownsliip 
two whole sections of 640 acres each, and in all other townships one 
section and three ejuarters of a section eacli, therefore - 

” In every fifth Township in the sfiid Territory ; that is to say : 
in those townshi]).s numbered 5, lo, 13, 20. 25. 30, 35, 40, 45, 50 and 
so on in regular siirces.sion northerly from the International l>oundary, 
the whole of sections Nos. 8 and 26, and in each and <*vtTy of the 
other townships the whole of section No. 8, and the .south half and 
north-wc‘st quarter of section 26 (exetq^t in the ca.ses lu'reinafter 
provided for) shall be known and designated as the lands of the .said 
Company.” 

See G. Bryct;, Rcwarkahle History of the Hudson's Hay Company 
(I-^mdon, 1 000) ; and A. C. Liiut, Conquest of the ^reat Northwest ; 
being the story of the adventurers of England known as Hudson's 
Hay Co. (New York, it>>‘>). 

HU£, a town of French Indo-C'hina, capital of Annam, on the 
Hu' river (Song-Huong-Giang) about 8 m. from its mouth in 
the China Sea. Pop. about 42,000, of whom 240 are European.s. 
'The countr)^ immediately surrounding it is fiat, alluvial land, 
traversed by streams and canals and largely occupied by rice 
fields. Beyond the plain ri.ses a circle of hills formed by spurs of 
the mountains of Annam. The official portion of the town, 
fortified under French superintendence, lies on the left hank of 
the river within an (^closure over 7300 yds. square. It contains 
the royal palace, the houses of the native ministers and officials, 
the arsenals, ^c. 'I’he palaci^ stands inside a separate enclosure. 
Once forbidden ground, it is to-day open to foreigners, and the 
citadel is occupied by French troops, 'i lu; palace of the French 
resident-general and the Kuropean (juarter, ojiposite the citadel 
on the right hank of tlie Hue, are connected with the citadel by 
an iron bridge. Important suburbs adjoin the official town, 
the villages of Dong-Bo, Bo-vinh, Gia-Ho, Kim-Ixmg and 
Nam-Pho forming a sort of commercial l^elt around it. (ilass- 
and ivory-working are carried on, but otherwise industry is of 
only local importance. Kiee is imported by way of the river. 
A frequent service of steam launches connects the town with the 
ports of Thuan-an, at the mouth of the river, and Tourane, on 
the bay of that name. Tourane is also united to Hue hy a 
railway opened in 1906. In the vicinity the chief objects of 
interest are the tomlis of the dead kings of Annam. 

HUE AND CRY, a phrase employ etl in English law to signify 
the old common law process of pursuing a criminal with horn and 
voice. It was the duty of any person aggrieved, or discovering 
a felony, to raise the hue and cry,* and his neighbours were bound 
to turn out with him and assist in the discovery of the offender. 
In the case of a hue and cry, all those joining in the pursuit were 
justified in arresting the persem pursued, even though it turned 
out that her was innocent. A swift fate awaited any one overtaken 

' The word *' Jiue,” which i.s now ol)soletc except iJi tlii.s phrase 
and in the ” huers ” on the Cornish coast who direct the ]jil< liard- 
fishing from the cliffs, is generally connected with the Old hYcncli 
verb huer^ to cry, shout, especially in war or the chase. It has been 
sugge.sted that while ” cry " represents the sound t f the voices of 
the pursuers, “ hue ” applies to tlie sound of horns or other instru- 
ments used in the pursuit; and so Blacksione, Comment. i\. xxi. 
293 (i8og), “an hue and cry, hutesium ct clamor ^ . . . with horn 
and voice.” " Hue,” ay)])carance, colour, is in Old Irlnglish hiew^ 
hiWj cognate with Swedish At/, coniplc'.xion, skin, and probably 
connected with San.skrit chawi, .skin, complexion, beauty. 
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by hue and cry^ if he still had about him the s^ns of his ^It. 
If he resisted he could be cut down, while, if he submitted 
to capture, his fate was decided. Although brought before a 
court, he was not allowed to say anythi^ in self-defence, 
nor was there any need for accusation, indictment or appeal. 
Although regulated from time to time by writs and statutes, 
the process of hue and cry continued to retain its summary 
method of procedure, and proof was not required of a culprit’s 
guilt, but merely that he had been taken red-handed by hue and 
cry. The various statutes relating to hue and cry were repealed 
in 1827 (7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 27). The Sheriffs Act 1887, re- 
enacting 3 Edw. I. c. 9, provides that every person in a county 
must be ready and apparelled at the command of the sheriff 
and at the cry of the county to arrest a felon, and in default 
shall on conviction be liable to a fine. 

“ Hue and cry ” has, from its original meaning, come to be 
applied to a proclamation for the capture of an offender or 
for the finding of stolen goods, and to an official publication, 
issued for the information of the authorities interested, in 
which particulars are given of offenders “ wanted,” offences 
committed, &c. 

I'or tho early history, see Pollock and Maitland, History of English 
Law, vol. ii. ; W. Stubbs, Select Charters. 

HUEHUETANANGO («.c. in the local Indian dialect, “ City 
of the Ancients ”), the capital of the department of Huehue- 
tanango, western Guatemala, jo6 m. W.N.W. of Guatemala 
city, on the right bank and near the source of the river Salegiia, 
a tributary of the Chiaptis. Pop. (1905) about 12,000. Huehue- 
tanango was built near the site of the ancient Indian city of 
Zakuleu, now represented by some ruins on a neighbouring ridge 
surrounded by deep ravines. It is the principal town of a fertile 
upland region, which produces coffee, cocoa and many European 
and tropical fruits, Chiantla, a neighbouring town mainly 
inhabited by Indians, was long the headquarters of a successful 
Dominican mission ; its convent, enriched by the gifts of 
pilgrims and the revenues of the silver mines owned by the monks, 
became one of the wealthiest foundations in ("entral America. 
It was secularized in 1873, mines have been abandoned. 

HUELVA, a maritime province of south-western Spain, 
formed in 1833 of districts taken from Andalusia, and bounded 
on the N. by Badajoz, E. by Seville, S. by the Gulf of Gadiz 
and W. by Portugal. Pop. (1900) 260,880 ; area 3913 sq. m. 
With the exception of its south-eastern angle, where the province 
merges into the fiat waste lands known as Las Marismas, at the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, Huelva presents throughout its 
entire extent an agreeably varied siuface. It is traversed in 
a south-westerly direction by the Sierra Morena, here known, 
in i^s main ridge, as the Sierra de Aracena, The principal 
streams are the navigable lower reaches of the Guadalquivir 
and Guadiana, which respectively form for some distance the 
.south-ea.stem and south-westean boundaries ; the Odiel and the 
Tinto, which lx)th fall into the Atlantic by navigable rias or 
estuaries ; the Malagon, Ghunza, Alcaluljoza and Murtiga, which 
belong to the Guadiana system ; and the Huelva, belonging to 
that of the Guadalquivir. Huelva has a mild and equable 
climate, with abundant moisture and a fertile soil. Among the 
mountsiins there are many valuable woodlands, in which oaks, 
pines, beeches, cork-trees and chestnuts predominate, while 
the lowlands afford excellent pasturage. But agriculture and 
stock-l:)reeding are here less important than in most Spanish 
provid es, although tJie exports comprise large quantities of 
fruit, oil and wine, besides cork and esparto grass. The head- 
quarters of the fishing trades, which include the drying and sailing 
of fish, are at Huelva, the capital, and Ayamonte on the Guadiana. 
There are numerous brandy distilleries ; and bricks, pottm", 
soap, candles anx.! flour are also manufactured ; but tlie great 
local industry is mining. In 1903 no fewer than 470 mines were 
at work ; and their output, consisting chiefly of copper with 
smaller quantities of manganese and iron, exceeded £1,500,000 
in value. The celebrated Rio Tinto copper mines, near the 
sources of the Tinto, were, like those of Tharsis, 30 m. N.N.W’. 
of Huelva, exploited long before the Christian era, probably by 


the Carthaginians, and certainly by the Romans. They are 
still among the most impor tant copper mines in the world (see 
Rio Tinto). Saline and other mineral springs are common 
throughout the province. Huelva is the principal seaport, 
and is connected with Seville on the east and Merida on the 
north by direct railways ; while a network of narrow-gauge 
railways gives access to the chief mining centres. The principal 
towns, besides Huelva (21,359) ^*0 Tinto (11,603), which 

are described in separate articles, are Alosno (8187), Ayamonte 
( 753 ®)> Bollullos (7922), Moguer (8455), Nerva (7908) and 
T^iamea la Real (7335). Tlie state and municipal roads are 
better engineered and maintained than those of the neighbouring 
provinces. See also Andalusia. 

HUELVA (the ancient Onuba, Onoba, or Onuba Aestuaria), 
the capital of the Spanish province of Huelva, about 10 m. 
from the Atlantic Ocean, on the left bank of the river Odiel, 
and on the Seville-Huelva, M ri da- Huelva and Rio Tinto- 
Huelva railways, the last-named being a narrow-gauge line. 
Pop. (1900) 21,357. Huelva is built on the western shore of a 
triangular peninsula formed by the estuaries of the Odiel and 
Tinto, which meet below the town. It is wliolly modern in 
character and appearance, and owes its prosperity to an ever- 
increasing transit trade in copper and other ores, for which 
it is the port of shipment. After 1872, when the famous Rio 
Tinto copper mines were for the first time properly exploited, 
it progressed rapidly in size and wealth. Dredging operations 
removed a great part of the .sandbanks lining the navigable 
main channel of tlie Odiel, and deepened the water over the bar 
at its mouth ; new railways were opened, and port works were 
undertaken on a large scale, including the construction of 
extensive cjiiays and two piers, and the installation of modern 
appliances for handling cargo. Many of these improvements 
were added after 1900. Besides exporting copper, manganese 
and other minerals, which in 1903 reached 2,750,000 tons, valued 
at more than £1,500,000, Huelva is the headquarters of profitable 
.sardine, tunny and bonito fisheries, and of a trade in grain, 
grapes, olives and cork. I'he copper and cork industries are 
mainly in British hands, and the bulk of the imports, which 
consist chiefly of coal, iron and steel and machinery, comes 
from Great Britain. Foodstuffs and Australian hardwood are 
also imjiorted. 

Huelva was originally a Carthaginian trading-station, and 
afterwards a Roman colony ; but it retains few memorials of 
its past, except the Roman aqueduct, repaired in modem times, 
and the colossal statue of Ck)lumbus. This was erected in 1S92 
to commemorate the fourth centenary of his voyage to the new 
world in 1492-1493, which began and ended in the village of 
San Palos de la Frontera on the 'I’into. (Columbus resided in 
the neighbouring monastery of Santa Maria la Rabida after his 
original plans for tlie voyage had been rejected by King John 
11 . of Portugal in 1484. An exact reproduction of this monastery 
was erected in 1893 at the World’s Pair, Chicago, U.S.A., and 
was afterwards converted into a sanatorium. Higher up the 
Tinto, above Sim Palos, is tlie town of Moguer (pop. 8455), 
which exports large quantities of oil and wine. 

HUfiHCAL OVERA, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the 
province of Almeria, on the Ixirca-Baza railway, and between 
two branches of the river Almanzora. Pop. (1900) 15,763- 
Huercal Overa is the cliief town of a thriving agricultural 
district, largely dependent for its prosperity on the lead mining 
carried on among the surrounding highlands. 

HUESCA, a frontier province of northern Spain, formed in 
1833 of districts previously, belonging to Aragon ; and bounded 
on the N. by France, E. and S.E. by L^rida, S.W. and W. by 
Saragossa, and N.W. by Navarre. Pop. (1900) 244,867 ; area 
5848 sq. m. The entire northern half of Huesca belongs to the 
mountain sy.stem of the Pyrenees, which here attain their greatest 
altitudes in Aneto, the highest point of the Maladetta ridge 
(11,168 ft.), and in Monte Perdido (10,997 ft.). The southern 
half forms part of the rugged ar.d high-lying plateau of Aragon. 
Its only conspicuous range of hills is the Sierra de Alcubierre on 
the .south-western border. The whole province is included in 
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the basin of the EbrO; and is drained by four of its principal 
tributaries — the Aragon in the north-west, the Gallego in the 
west, the Cinca in the centre, and the Noguera Ribagorzana 
along part of the eastern border. These rivers rise among the 
Pyrenees, and take a southerly course ; the two last-named 
unite with the Segre on their way to join the libro. The Cinca 
receives the combined waters of the Alcanadre and Isuela on 
the right and the Esera on the left. 

The climate varies much according to the region ; in the north, 
cold winds fnim the snow-capped Pyrenees prevail, while in 
the south, the warm summers are often unhealthy from the 
humidity of the atmosphere. Agriculture, the leading industry 
of Hu^sca, Is facilitated by a fairly complete system of irrigation, 
by mvans of which much waste land has been reclaimed, although 
large tracts remain barren. There is good summer pasturage 
on the mountains, wliere cattle, sheen and swine are reared. 
The mountains are richly clothed with forests of pine, beech, 
oak and fir ; and the southern regions, wherever ailtivation 
is possible, pniduce abundant crops of wheat and other cereals, 
vines, mulberries and numerous other fniits and vegetables. 
Tlie mineral resources include argentiferous lead, copper, iron 
and cobalt, with salt, lignite, limestone, millstone, gypsum, 
granite and slate. None of these, however, occurs in large 
quantities ; and in 1903 only salt, lignite and fluor-.spar were 
worked, while the total output was worth less than £1500, 
Mineral springs are numerous, and the mining industry was 
formerly much more important ; but the difficulties of trans- 
port hinder the development of this and other resources. Trade 
is most active with France, whither arc sent timber, millstones, 
cattle, leather, brandy and wine. Between 1882 and 1892 
the wine trade throve greatly, owing to the demand for common 
red wines, suitable for blending with finer French vintages ; 
ljut the exports subsequently declined, owing to the protective 
duties imposed by France. The manufactures, which are of 
little importance, include soap, spirits, leather, pottery and 
coarse cloth. 

Tlic Saragossa-Lcrida-Barcelona railv/ay traverses the pro- 
vince, and gives access, by two branch lines, to Jaca, by way of 
Pluesca, the provincial capital, and to Barbastro. Up to the 
beginning of the 20th century this was the only railway com- 
pleted, although it was supplemented by many good roads. 
But by the Railway Convention of 1904, ratified by the Spanish 
government in 1906, France and Spain agreed jointly to construct 
a Transpyrencan line from Oloron, in the Basses Pyrenees, to 
Jaca, which should pass through the Port de Canfranc, and 
connect Saragossa with Pan. Apart from the episcopal cities of 
Tluesca (pop. 1900, 12,626) and Jaca (4934), which are separati'Iy 
described, the only towns in the province with more than 5000 
inhabitants are Barbastro (7033), an agricultural market, and 
Fraga (68(^9), an ancient residence of the kings of Aragon, wit h 
a fine 12th century parish church and a ruined Moorish citadel. 
Monzon, long celebrated as the meeting-place of the Aragonese 
and Catalonian parliaments, is a town on the lower Cinca, with 
the ruins of a Roman fortification, and of a T2th century castle, 
which was owned by the Knights Templar. (See also Aragon.) 

HUESCA (anc. Osca), the caj'wtal of the Spanish province of 
Huesca, 35 m. N.N.E. of Saragossa, on the Tardicnta-fluesca- 
Jaca niilway. Pop. (1900), 12,626. Huesca of’cupies a height 
near the right bank of the river Isuela, overlooking a broad and 
fertile plain. It is a very ancient city and bears many traces of its 
antiquity. The .streets in the older part are narrow and crooked, 
though clean, and many of the houses witness by their size and 
style to its former magnificence. It is an episcopal see and has 
an imposing Gothic cathedral, begun in 1400, finished in 1515, 
and enriched with fine carving. In the same plaza is the old 
palace of the kings iif Aragon, formerly given up for the use of 
the now closed Sertoria (the university), so named in memory of 
a school for the sons of native chiefs, founded at Huesca by 
Sertorius in 77 b.c. (Pint. Serf. 15). Among the other prominent 
buildings are the interesting parish churches (.San Pedro. San 
Martin and San Juan), the epi.scopal palace, and various l^ene- 
volent and religious foundations. Considerable attention is 


paid to public education, and there arc not only several good 
primary schools, but schools for teachers, an institute, an 
[ ecclesiastical semiuaiy, an artistic and archaeological museum, 

; and an economic society. Huesca manufactures cloth, potter>’^ 
bricks and leather ; but its chief trade is in wine and agricultural 
produce. The development of these industries caused an increase 
in the population wliich, owing to emigration to France, had 
declined by nearly 2000 between 1887 and 1897. 

Strabo (iii. 161, where some editors read lleosra) describes 
Osca as a town gf the llergete.s, and the scene of Sertorius' s death 
in 72 B.c. ; while Pliny places the Oscenses in regto Vesciiama. 
Plutarch {loc. ctl.) calls it a large city. Julius ( aesar names it 
Vencedora ; and the name 1 )}’ which Augustus knew it, Ibbs 
victrix Osca, was stamped on its coins, and is still preserved 
on its arms. In the 8th century a.d. it was captured by the 
Moors ; but in 1096 J^edro I. of Aragon regained it, after winning 
the decisive battle of Alcoraz. 

HUET, PIERRE DANIEL (1630-1721), bishop of Avranches, 
French scholar, w'as born at C aen in 1630. He was educated at 
the Jesuit school of C'acn, and also received lessons from the 
Protestant pii.slor, Samuel Bochart. At the age of tw'cnty he 
was recognized as one of the most premising scholars of the time. 
He went in 1651 to Paris, where he formed a friendship with 
Gabriel Naude, conservator of the Mazarin library. In the 
following year Samuel Bochart, being invited by Queen C hristina 
to her court at Stockholm, took his friend 11 net with him. 
I'his journey, in which he saw l.eidcn, Amsterdam and Copen- 
hagen, as w'eil as Stockholm, resulted chiefly in the discovery, 
in the Swedish royal library, of sewe fragments of Grigen’s 
Commentary on St Mallhcio. which gave Iluet the idea of editing 
Origen, a task he completed in 1668. He eventually quarrelled 
with his friend Bochart, who accused him of having suppressed 
a Hue in Origen in the F.ucluiristic controversy. In Paris he 
entered into close relations with Chujielain. During the famous 
dispute of Ancients and Moderns Hiiet look the side of the 
Ancients against. Charles Pcrrault and I’esmarets. Among his 
friends at this period were Cdnrart and i’ellisson. His taste for 
mathematics led him to the study of astronomy. He next turned 
his attention to miatomv, and, being himself sliortsiglittid, 
devoted his inquiries mainly to the question of vision and the 
formation of the eye. In this pursuit be. made more than 800 
dissection.^. He then learned all that was then to be learned in 
chemistry, and wrote a i.iitin };ocm on stilt. All this time he was 
no mere l)ook-worm or recluse, but was haunting the salons of 
Mile de .Scudery and the .studios of j?ajnters ; nor did his scientific 
researches interfere w'ith liis classical studies, for during this lime 
lie was discussing with Bocluirl the origin of certain n edals, and 
was learning .'^yriuc and Aratic niulcr the Jesi it BarvilUers. 
He also translated the paslcarals of Longiis, wrote a talc called 
Diane de Casfroy and defended, in a treatise on the origin of 
romance, the reading t)f fict ion. CJn being appointed assistant 
tutor to the Dauphin in 7670. he e dited with the assistance of 
Anne Lefevre, afterwards Madame Dacier, the well-known 
edition of the Delphin Classics. This series was a comprehensive 
edition of the Latin clas.sir,s in about sixty voJi nies, and each work 
was accomy)anied l>y a Latin r(;rrmf ntiiry, ordo verborum, and 
verbal index. Tl^c original volumes have eac'h an engraving 
of Arion and Hie Dolphin, and the apjiropriatc inscription in 
usum screnissimi Delphini. Huet was admitted to the Academy 
in 1674. He issued one of his greatest works, the Dunonstratio 
roangelica^ in 1679. Ih^ took holy orders in 1676, and two years 
later the king gave liim Hie abbev' of Aulnay , w here he wrote his 
Questiones Aleiuanae (Caen, 1690), his Censura philosophtae 
Cariesianae (Paris, 1689), his Noui^eau wemoirc pour servtr a 
Vhisloire dn Cartesiavisme (7602), and his disni.ssion with 
Boileau on the Sublime. In 1685 he was made bishop of Toissons, 
but after waiting for installation for four years he took the 
bishopric of Avranches instead. He exchanged the cares of his 
bishopric for w'hat he thought would he the easier chair of the 
Abbey of Fontenay, but there he was vexed with continual law- 
suits. At length he retired to the Jesuits’ House in the Rue 
Saint Antoine at Paris, where he died in 1721. His grf*at library 
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and manuscripts, after being bequeathed to the Jesuits, were 
bought by the king for the royal library. 

In the Huetiana (1722) of the abb6 d ’Olivet will be found material 
for arriving at an idea of his prodigious labours, exact memory and 
wide scholarship. Another posthumous work was his Traitd philo- 
sophique de la faihlesse de V esprit humain (Amsterdam, 1723). His 
autobiography, found in his Comnientarius de rebus ad eum pertinenti- 
bus (Paris, 1718), has been translated into French and into English. 

See de Gournay, Huelf 6 vique d* Avranches^ sa vie et ses ouvrages 
(I'aris, 1854). 

HUFELAND, CHRISTOPH WILHELM (1762-1836), German 
physician, was born at Langensalza on the 12th of August 1762. 
His early education was carried on at Weimar, where his father 
held the office of court physician to the grand duchess. In 1780 
he entered the university of Jena, and in the following year 
proceeded to Gottingen, where in 1783 he graduated in medicine. 
After assisting his father for some years at Weimar, he was called 
in J793 to the chair of medicine at Jena, receiving at the same 
lime the dignities of court physician and councillor at Weimar. 
In 1798 he was placed at the head of the medical college and 
generally of state medical affairs in Berlin. He filled the chair 
of pathology and therapeutics in the university of Berlin, 
founded in 1809, and in 1810 became councillor of state. He 
died at Berlin on the 25th of August 1836. Ilufeland is cele- 
brated as the most eminent practical physician of his time in 
Germany, and as the author of numerous works displaying 
extensive reading and cultivated and critical faculty. 

The most widely known of his many writings is tJit^ treatise 
entitled AJahrobiotih^ oder die Kunsi, das me use kite he Leben zu 
verldnf'eni (1706), which was tran.slatcd into many languages. 
Of his ])ractical works, the SysUmi of Practical Aledicine {System der 
pvalitischen HeilkundCy 1818 -1828) is the most elaborate. From 
1705 to 1835 he i)nhlished a Journal der prahlmhen Arznei und 
WttnrlarzHvikundc, His autobiography was published in 1863. There 
are sitetclicsof his life and labours l)y August in and Stourdza (1837). 

HUFELAND, GOTTLIEB (1760-1817), German economist 
and jurist, was born at Dantzig on the 19th of October 1760. 
He was (iducated at the gymnasium of his native town, and 
completed his university studies at Leipzig and Gottingen. 
He graduated at Jena, and in 1788 was there appointed to an 
extraordinary professorship. F'ive years later he was made 
ordinar)^ professor. His lectures on natural law, in which he 
developed with great acuteness and skill the formal principles 
of the Kantian theory of legislation, attracted a large audience, 
and contributed to raise to its height the fame of the university 
of Jena, then unusually rich in able teachers. In 1803, after 
the secession of many of his colleagues from Jena, Hiifeland 
accepted a call to Wiirzburg, from which, after but a brief 
tenure of a professorial chair, he proceeded to Landshut. From 
i8o<S to 1812 he acted as burgomaster in his native town of 
Dantzig. Returning to Landshut, he lived there till 1816, 
when he was invited to Halle, where he died on the 25th of 
February 1817. 

Hiifdand's works on the theory of legislation — Versuch fiber den 
Grundsatz Naturreohts (1785) ; Lehrbuch des Naturrechls (1790) ; 
Jnstitutionen des gesammten posUiven Itechts (1798) ; and Lehrbuch 
der Geschichte und Jlneycloptidic allcr in Deutschland gcitenden positwen 
Rcchtc (1790), are distinguished by precision of statement and clear- 
ness of deduction. They form on the whole the best commentary 
upon Kant’s Kcchtslehre, the principles of which they carry out in 
detail, and apply to the discus.sion of positive laws. In political 
economy Huhdand's chief work is the Neue Grundlegiing der Slaats- 
wirthschaftsknnst (2 vols., 1807 and 1813), the second volume of 
which lias the special title, Lehre vom Gelde und Geldumlaufe. The 
princiiiles of this work ar<" for the mast part thasc of Adam Smith's 
Wealth of Nations^ which were then beginning to be accepted and 
developed in GerAiany ; but Ixith in his treatment of fundamental 
notions, .such as economic good and value, and in details, such as 
the theory of money, Hufeland’s treatment has a certain originality. 
Two points in particular st*em deserving of notice. Hufeland was 
the first among Gennau economists to point out the profit of the 
entrepreneur as a distinct sjiecies of revenue with laws peculiar to 
itself. He also tends towards, though he does not explicitly state, 
the view that rent is a general term applicable to all pajmients 
resulting from differences of degree among p’:oductive forces of the 
same order. Thus the superior gain of a specially gifted workman 
or specially skilled employer is in lime assimilated to the payment 
for a natural agency of more than the minimum efficiency. 

See Roscher, Geschichte der N ationaldkonomik in Deutschland, 
634-662. 
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HUG, JOHANN LEONHARD (1765-1846), German Roman 
Catholic theologian, was born at Constance on the ist of June 
1765. In 1783 he entered the university of Freiburg, where he 
became a pupil in the seminary for the training of priests, and 
soon distinguished himself in classical and Oriental philology as 
well as in biblical exegesis and criticism. In 1787 he became 
superintendent of studies in the seminary, and held this appoint- 
ment until the breaking up of the establishment in 1790. In 
the following year he was called to the Freiburg chair of Oriental 
languages and Old Testament exegesis ; to the duties of this 
post were added in 1793 those of the professorship of New 
Testament exegesis. Declining calls to Breslau, Tubingen, 
and thrice to Bonn, Hug continued at Freiburg for upwards of 
thirty years, taking an occasional literary tour to Munich, Paris 
or Italy. In 1827 he resigned some of his professorial work, 
but continued in active duty until in the autumn of 1845 he was 
seized with a painful illne.ss, w'hich proved fatal on the iith of 
March 1846. 

Hug's earliest publication was the first instalment of his Hinleitung ; 
ill it he argued with much acuteness against J. G. Eiclihorn in favour 
of the “ borrowing h>q)otlicsis " of the origin of tlie synoptical 
go.speis, maintaining the priority of Matthew, the present Greek 
text having been the original. His subsequent works were disserta- 
tions on the origin of alphabetical writing {Die Erftndung der Buch- 
stalwnschrift, 1801), on the antiquity of llic Codex Vaticanus (1810), 
and on ancient mythology {Vber den Mythos der alien V 61 her, 1812) : 
a new intorpretalion of the Song of Solomon {Das hohe Lied in einer 
noch unvcrsuchtcn Dcutung, 1813), to the effect that the lover re- 
presents King Hezekiah, while by his beloved is intended the remnant 
left in Israel after the deport* itioii of the ten tribes ; and treatises 
on the indissoluble character of the matrimonial bond {De confugii 
christiani vinculo indissolubili vommentaiio exegeiica, 1816) and on 
the Alexandrian version of the Pentateuch (1818). His Einleitung 
in die Schriften des Netten Testaments, undoubtedly his most im- 
portant work, wavS completed in 1808 (fourth German edition, 1847 ; 
English translations by D. (k Wait, London, 1827, and by Fosdick, 
New York, 1836; French partial tninslation by J. E. Cellerier, 
(’•eneva, 1823). It is Sjiecially valuable in the portion relating to 
the Jiistory of Ukj text (which u]) to the middle of the 3rd century 
he holds to have? been current only in a common edition {Koirh iKboeLs), 
of which recensions were afterwards made by Hesychius, an Egyptian 
bishop, by Lucian of Antioch, and by Origen) and in its discussion 
of the ancient versions. The author's intelligence and acuteness are 
more completely hampered by doctrinal presuppositions when he 
comes to treat t|uestions relating to the lustory of the individual 
lx)oks of the New Testament canon. From 1839 to his death Hug 
was a regular and important contributor to the Freihnrger Zeitsrhrift 
fiir kathol, Theologie, 

See A. Maicr, Geddehtnisrede auf J. L. Hug (i8.(j7) ; K. Werner, 
Geschichte der hath. Theol. in Deutschland, 527-533 (1866). 

HUGGINS, SIR WILLIAM (1824-1910), English astronomer, 
was born in London on the 7th of February 1824, and was 
educated first at the City of I.,ondon School and then under 
various private teachers. Having determined to apply himself 
to the study of astronomy, he built in 1856 a private observatory 
at Tulse Hill, in the south of London. At first he occupied 
himself with ordinary routine work, but being far from satisfied 
with the scope which this afforded, he seized eagerly upon the 
opportunity for novel research, offered by Kirchhoff’s discoveries 
in spectrum analysis. The chemical constitution of the stars 
was the problem to which he turned his attention, and his first 
results, obtained in conjunction with Professor W. A. Miller, 
were presented to the Royal Society in 1863, in a preliminary 
note on the “ Lines of some of the fixed stars.'* His experiments, 
in the same year, on the photographic registration of stellar 
spectra, marked an innovation of a momentous character. 
But the wet collodion process was then the only one available, 
and its inconveniences were such as to preclude its extensive 
employment ; the real triumphs of photographic astronomy 
began in 1875 with Huggins's adoption and adaptation of the 
gelatine dry plate. This enabled the observer to make exposures 
of any desired length, and, through the cumulative action of 
light on extremely sensitive surfaces, to obtain permanent 
accurate pictures of celestial objects so faint as to be completely 
invisible to the eye, even when aided by the most powerful 
telescopes. In the last quarter of the 19th century spectroscopy 
and photography together worked a revolution in observation^ 
astronomy, and in both branches Huggins acted as pioneer. 
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Many results of great importance are associated with his name. 
Thus in 1 864 tlie spectroscope yielded him evidence that planetary 
and irregular nebulae consist of luminous gas — a conclusion 
tending to support the nebular hypothesis of the origin of stars 
and planets by condensation from glowing masses of fluid 
material. On the 18th of May 1866 he made the first spectro- 
scopic examination of a temporary star (Nova Coronae), and 
found it to be enveloped in blazing hydrogen. In 1868 he 
proved incandescent carbon-vapours to Ix^ the main source of 
cometary light : and on the 23rd of April in the same year 
applied Doppler’s principle to the detection ^nd measurement 
of stellar velocities in the line of sight. Data of this kind, which 
are by other means inaccessible to the astronomer, are obviou.sly 
indispensable to any adequate conception of the stellar system 
as a whole or in its parts. In solar physics Huggins suggested 
a spectroscopic method for viewing the re.d prominences in 
daylight ; and his experiments went far towards .settling a 
much-disputed question regarding the solar distribution of 
calcium. In the general solar spc*ctrum this element is repre- 
sented by a large number of lines, but in the spectrum of the 
prominences and chromosphere one pair only can be detected. 
This circumstance appeared so anomalous that some astronomers 
doubted whether the surviving line.s were really due to calcium ; 
but Sir William and Lady Huggins (nh Margaret Jdndsay' 
Murray, who, after their marriage in 1875, actively assisted her 
husband) successfully demon.strated in the laboratory that 
calcium vapour, if at a sufficiently low pressure, gives under 
the influence of the electric discharge precisely these lines and 
no others. The striking discovery was, in 1903, made by the 
.same investigators that the .spontaneous luminosity of radium 
gives a spectrum of a kind never liefore obtained without the 
aid of powerful excitation, electrical or thermal. It consists, 
that is to say, in a range of bright lines, the agreement of which 
with the negative pole bands of nitrogen, togetlier with details 
of interest connected with its mode of production, was ascertained 
by a continuance of the research. Sir William Huggins, who 
was made K.C.B. in 1897, received the Order of Merit in 1902, 
and was awarded many honours, academic and other. He 
pre.sidcd over the meeting of the British Associjition in 1891, and 
during the five years 1900-1905 acted as president of the Royal 
Society, from which he at different times received a Royal, a 
Copley and a Rum ford medal. Four of his presidential addresses 
were republished in 1906, in an illustrated volume entitled 
The Royal Society. A list of his scientific papers is contained in 
chapter ii. of the magnificent Atlas of Representative Stellar 
Spectra, published in 1899, by Sir William and Lady Huggins 
conjointly, for which they were adjudged the Actonian prize 
of the Royal Institution. Sir William Huggins died on the 12th 
of May 1910. 

Sw ell, i. of Atlas of Stellar Spectra, containing a Iiistory of the 
Tulse Hill obscrvalory; Sir W. Huggins's personal retro.spect in the 
Nineteenth Century for June 1897 ; " Scientific Worthies," with 

photogravure portrait {Nature) ; Astronomers of To-Day, by Hector 
Maepherson, junr. {i<)o3) (portrait) ; Month. Notices Roy. Astr. 
Society y xxvii. 146 (C. Witchanl). (A, M. C.) 

HUGH, ST. St Hugh of Avalon (c. 1140 1200), bishop of 
Lincoln, who must Ixj distinguished from Hugh of Wells, tind 
also from St Hugh of Lincoln (.see below), was Ixirn of a noble 
family at Avalon in Burgundy. At the age of eight he entered 
along with his widowed father the neighbouring priory of canons 
regular at Villard-Benoit, where he was ordained deacon at 
nineteen. Appointed not long after prior of a dependent cell, 
Hugh wtus attracted from that position by the holy reputktion 
of the monks of the Grande (Chartreuse, whose house he finally 
entered despite an oath to the contrary which he had given his 
superior. There he remained about ten years, receiving priest’s 
orders, and rising to the important office of procurator, which 
brought him into contact with the outer world. The wide 
reputation for energy and tact which Hugh speedily attained 
penetrated to the ears of Henry II. of England, and induced 
that monarch to request the procurator’s assistance in establish- 
ing at Witham in Somersetshire the first English Carthusian 
monastery. Hugh reluctantly consented to go to England, 


where in a short time he succeeded in overcoming every obstacle, 
and in erecting and organizing the convent, of which he was 
appointed first prior. He speedily Ixjcame prime favourite with 
Henry, who in 1186 procured his’ election to the see of Lincoln. 
He took little part in political matters, maintaining as one of his 
chief principles that a churchman should hold no secular office. 
A sturdy upholder of what he believed to be right, he let neither 
royal nor ecclesiastical inliuenee interfere with his conduct, 
but fearlessly resisted whatever seemed to him an infringement 
of the rights of his church or diocese. But with all his bluff 
firmnes.s Hugh had a calm judgment and a ready tact , which 
almost invariably left him a better friend than Ixfore of those 
whom he oppt»sed ; and the astute Henry, the impetuous 
Richard, and the cunning John, so differet\t in other points, 
iigreed in respecting the bi.shop of Lincoln. Hugh’s manners 
were a little rigid and harsh ; but, though an ascetic to him.self, 
he Wiis distinguished by a broad kindliness to others, so that 
even the Jews of IJncoln wept at his funeral. He had gri‘al 
.skill in taming birds, and for a some years had a pet swan, rvhich 
occupies a prominent place in all histories and representations 
of the saint. In 1200 i>ishoy> Hugh revisited his native country 
and his first convents, and on the return journey wa.s seized with 
an illness, of whit h he died at l^ondon on the 16th of November 
1200. He was cunonized by llonorius 111 . on the 17th of 
February 1220. His feast day is kept on the 17th of November 
in the Roman Church. 

TliC cJiiel lift* of St I-fugh, the Ala^iia vita S. Hugonis, probably 
written by .Adam, afterwards al)bot of ICynshain, lli<; |)ihlu)]i's 
clia]>lain, was edited l>y ). J'. Diniock in Rcr. liritan. mcil. tuvi 
script, No. XXX vii. (I .ondoii, iS6.|). MSS. of this are in the Bodleian 
Library (l>igl>y, 163 of t]»t‘ 13th eentnry) and in 1‘ari.s (Dil>. Nat. 
5575, i*'onds l^tin) ; the Paris MS. lorlunalely make.s good the 
j)ortion.s lacking in the Oxford one. Mr DiinocU also <*dit(*d a 
Metrical T.ife of St Hugh of Avalon (I.ondon, 3.S()o), from two AISS. 
in the British Museum and the Bodleian Ubrary. d'he best modern 
source for information as to St Hugli and his linn* is the Vie tie St 
IJugues, rveque de Lincoln (1140 -1200) par un religiettx dc la Crande 
Chartreuse (Montreiiil, 1800), Lug. Irans. editerl by H. 'J hurston, 
S.J., with valuable apf)endi(:es anfl notes (London, 1898). \ tom- 

V)lete bibliography is given in U. Chevalier, Dio-hibliographie (I’aris, 
2206-2207); see also A. Potthast, Ltihliotheia med. an\, 
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Hugh of Wells, one of King John’s officials and conncillor.s, 
became Iiishop of Lincoln in 1209. He .soon fell into disfavour 
with John, and the earlier years of his bishopric were mainly 
.spent abroad, while the king seized the revenues of his .s(je. 
However, he was one of John’s supporters when Miigna ('aria 
was signed, and after the accession of JJenry HI. he was able to 
turn his attention to his episcopial duties. His chief w’ork was 
the e.stablishmenl of vicarages in his diocese, thus rendering the 
parish priest more indejiendent of fh(,* monastic hou.ses ; this 
policy, and consequently Hugh himself, was heartily disliked 
by Matthew Paris and other monastic writers. 'Ihe bishop, who 
did some building at Lincoln and also at Wells, died on the 7th 
of February 1235. 

St Hu(;h ok Linc oln, a native of Lincoln, was a child about ten 
years old when he was found dead on premises belonging to a 
Jew. It was said, and the story was generally Ixdieved, that tJie 
boy had been scourged and crucified in imitation of the death of 
Jesus ('hrist. (Jreal and general indignation was aroused, and 
a number of Jews were hangc^l or punished in other ways. 'I'he 
incident is referred to by ( haucer in the Prioresses Tale and by 
Marlowe in the Jetv of Malta. 

HUGH, called The (iREAT (d. 956), duke of the iTanks and 
count of Paris, son of King Rolx-rt J. of France (d. 923) and 
nephew of King Olo or Elides (d. 898), was one of the foiinclcrs 
of the power of the Capetian house in France. Hugh’s first 
wife was Eadhild, a sister of the English king, yEthelstan. At 
the death of Raoul, duke of Burgundy, in 936, Hugh was in 
possession of nearly all the region between the T.oire and thc^ 
Seine, corre.sponding to the ancient Neustria, with the exception 
of the territory ceded to the Normans in gii. He took a very 
active part in bringing I^uis IV. (d'Outremer) from England in 
936, but in the same year Hugh married Hadwig, sister of the 
emperor Otto the Great, and soon quarrelled with Louis. Hugh 
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even paid homage to Otto> and supported him in his struggle 
against Louis. When Louis fell into the hands of the Normans 
in 945, he was handed over to Hugh, who released him in 946 
only on condition that he should surrender the fortress of Laon. 
At the council of Ingclheiin (948) Hugh was condemned, under 
pain of excommunication, to make reparation to Louis. It was 
not, however, until 950 that the powerful vassal became re- 
conciled with his suzerain and restored Laon. But new diffi- 
culties arose, and peace was not finally concluded until 953. 
On the deatli of Louis IV. Hugh was one of the first to recognize 
Lothair as his successor, and, at the intervention of Queen 
(ierberga, was instrumental in having him crowned. In recogni- 
tion of this service Hugh was invested by the new king with the 
duchies of Burgundy (his suzerainty over which had already been 
nominally recognized by T/)uis IV.) and Aquitaine. But his 
expedition in 955 to take possession of Aquitaine was unsuccess- 
ful. In the same year, however, (iisell:>ert, duke of Burgundy, 
acknowledged himself his vasKil and betrothed his daughter to 
Hugh’s son Otto. At Giselbert’s death (April 8, 956) Hugh 
became effective master of the duchy, but died soon afterwards, 
on the 16th or 17th of June 956. 

HUGH CAPET (r. 938-^96), king of France and founder of the 
Capetian dynasty, was the eldest son of Hugh the Great by his 
wife Hadwig. When his father died in 956 he succeeded to his 
numerous fiefs around Baris and Orleans, and thus becoming one 
of the most powerful of the feudatories of liis cousin, the Frankish 
king J^)thjiir, he was recognized somewhat reluctantly by that 
monarch as duke of the Franks. Many of the counts of northern 
France did homage to him as their overlord, and Richard I., duke 
of Normandy, w^as both his vassal and his brother-in-law. His 
authority extended over certain districts soutli of the I^)ire, and, 
owing to his interference, Lothiiir was obliged to recognize his 
brother Henry as duke of Burgundy. Hugh supported his royal 
suzerain when Ixjthair and the emperor Otto 11 . fought for the 
po.ssession of I^rraine; but, chagrined at the king's conduct in 
making peace in 980, he went to Rome to coiudude an alliance with 
Otto. Laying more stress upon independence than upon loyalty, 
Hugh appears to have acted in a haughty manner toward Lothair, 
and al.so towards his son and successor Louis V. ; but neither 
king was strong enough to punish this powerful vassal, whose 
clerical supporters already harboured the thought of securi^ for 
him the Frankisli crown. When Iu)uis V. died without children 
in May 987, Hugh and the late king’s uncle Cliarles, duke ^f 
Lower Lorraine, were candidates for the vacant throne, and in 
this contest the energy of Hugh's cliampions, Adalberon, arch- 
bishop of Reims, and (lerbert, afterwards J\jpe Sylvester 11 ., 
prevailed. Declaring that the Frankish crown was an elective 
and not an hereditary dignity, Adalberon secured the election of 
his friend, and crowned him, probably at Noyon, in July 987. 

The authority of the new king was quickly recognized in las 
kingdom, which covered the greater part of France north of the 
Loire with the exception of Brittany, and in a shadowy hxshion 
he was acknowledged in Aquitaine ; but he was compelled to 
purchase the allegiance of the great nobles by lai^e grants of 
royal lands, and he mis hardly more powerful as king than he had 
been as duke. Moreover, C'harles of Lorraine was uot prepared 
to bow before his successful rival, and before Hugh had secured 
the coronation of his son Robert as his colleague and successor in 
De«5mber987,he had found allies and attacked the king. Hugh 
was worsted during the earlier part of this struggle, and was in 
serious straits, uatil he was sa\'ed by the wiles of his f>artisan 
Adalberon, bishop of Laon, who in 991 treacherously seized 
Charles and handed him over to the king. This capture virtually 
ended the war, but one of its side is.sues was a quarrel between 
Hugh and Pope John XV., w^ho was supported by the empire, 
then under the rule of the empresses Adelaide and Theophano as 
regents for the young emperor Otto 111 . In 987 the king had 
appointed to the vacant arciibishopnc of Reims a certain Arnulf, 
who at once proved himself a traitor to Hugh and a friend to 
Charles of Ix)rraine. In J une 99 1 , at the instance of the king, the 
French bishops deposed Amulf and elected Gerbert in liis stead, 
a proceeding which was displeasing to the pope, who excom- 


municated the new archbishop and his partisans. Hugh and fais 
bishops remained firm, and the dispute was still in progress when 
the king died at Paris on the 24th of October 996. 

Hugh was a devoted son of the diurch, to which, it is not too 
much to say, he owed his throne. As lay abbot of the abbeys of 
St Martin at Tours and of St Denis he was interested in clerical 
reform, was fond of participating in religious ceremonies, and had 
many friends among the clergy. His wife was Adelaide, daughter 
of William HI., duke of Aquitaine, by whom he left a son, Robert, 
who succeeded him as king of France. The origin of Hugh’s 
surname of Capet, which was also applied to his father, has been 
the subject of some discussion. It is derived undoubtedly 
from the Lat. capa, cappa, a cape, but whether Hugh received it 
from the cape which he wore as abbot of St Martin’s, or from 
his youthful and playful habit of seizing caps, or from some other 
cause, is uncertain. 

See Richcrus, Historiarum libri TV., edite<l by G. Waitz (Leipzig, 
1877); F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens (J^aiis, 1891), and Etudes 
sur Ic vc^ne dc Huguos Capet (Paris, 1900) ; G. Monod, “ Les Sources 
du regne de Hugues Capet," in ihe lievue historique, tome xxviii. 
(F*aris, 1891) ; J*. Viollei, La Questkm de la ligiiimiU d Tavcncment 
d Hugues Capet (Paris, 1892) ; and K. Lavisse, Histoire de France^ 
tomeii. (Paris, 1903-1903). 

HUGH DE PUISET {c. 1125-1 3 95), bishop of Durham, was the 
nephew of Stephen and Henry of Blois ; the latter brought him 
to England and made him an archdeacon of the see of Winchester. 
Hugh afterwards became archdeacon and treasurer of York. 
In 1153 he was chosen bishop of Durham, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the archishop of York ; but he only obtained consecration 
by maJving a personal visit to Rome. Hugh took little part in 
politics in the reign of Henry II., remaining in the north, immersed 
in the affairs of his see. He was, however, present with Roger, 
archbishop of York, at the coronation of young Henry (1170), and 
was in consequence suspended by Alexander III. lie remained 
neutral, as far as he could, in the quarrel between Henry and 
Becket, but he at least connived at the rebellion of 1173 and 
William the Lion’s invasion of England in that year. After the 
failure of the rtjbellion the bishop was compelled to surrender 
Durham, Norham and Northallerton to the king. In 1179 he 
attended the Lateran Council at Rome, and in 1181 by the pope’s 
order he laid Scotland under an interdict. In 1184 he took the 
cross. At the general sale of offices with which Richard began 
his reign (1189) Hugh bought the earldom of Northumberland. 
The archbishopric of York had been vacant since n8i. This 
vacancy increased Hugh’s power vastly, and when the vacancy 
was filled by the appointment of Geoffrey he naturally raised 
objections. I'his quarrel with Geoffrey lasted till the end of his 
life. Hugh was nominated justiciar jointly with William 
Longcliamp when Richard left the kingdom. But Ix)ngcliamp 
soon deprived the bishop of his place (1191), even going so far as 
to imprison Hugh and make him surrender his castle, his earldom 
and hostt^es. Hugh’s chief object in politics was to avoid ac- 
knowledging Geoffrey of York as his ecclesiastical superior, but 
this he was compeilcd to do in 1195. On Richard’s return 
Hugh joined the king and tried to buy back his earldom. He 
seemed on the point of doing so when he died. Hugh was one of 
the most imporlant men of his day, and left a mark upon the 
north of England which has never l>een effaced. Combining in 
his own liands the palatinate of Durham and the earldom of 
Northumberland, he held a position not much dissimilar to that 
of the great German princes, a local sovereign in all but name. 

Sec Kate Norgate's England under the Angevin Kings (1887) ; 
Stubbs’s preface to Hoveden, iii. 

HUGH OF ST CHER (tf. 1200-1263), French cardinal and 
Biblical commentator, was bom at St Cher, a suburb of Vienne, 
Dauphine, and while a student in Paris entered the Dominion 
convent of the Jacobins in 1225. He taught philosophy, theology 
and canon law. As provincial of his order, which office he held 
during most of the Uxird decade of the century, he contributed 
largely to its pro.sperity, and won the confidence of the popes 
Gregory IX., Iruiocent IV^. and Alexander IV., who charged him 
with several important missions. Created airdinal-priest in 
1244, he played an important part in the council of Lyons in 
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1345 , contributed to the institution of the Feast of Holy Sacra- 
ment, the reform of the Carmelites (1247), and the condemnations 
of the Introductorius in evangelium aeiernum of Gherardino 
del Borgo San Donnino (1255), and of William of St Amour’s 
De periculis novissimorum temporum. He died at Or\nelo on 
the 19th of March 1263. He directed the first revision of the 
text of the Vulgate, begun in 1236 by the Dominicans; this 
first “ correctorium,” vigorously criticized by Roger Bacon, 
was revised in 1248 and in 3256, and forms the base of the 
celebrated Correclorium Bihliae Sorhonicum, With the aid of 
many of his order he edited the first concordance of the Bible 
(Concordaniiae Sacrorum Bibliorum or Concordaniiae S. Jacobi), 
but the assertion that we owe the present division of the chapters 
of the Vulgate to him is false. 

Besides a commentary on the book of Sentences, he wrote the 
Postillae in sacram scripturam jitxta quadruplicem sensitm^ litteralem^ 
allegoricum, atiagogicnm ct moralcni, publisln'd frequently in the 
15th and i6th centuries. His Sernumes de tempore ei saiictis are 
apparently only extrficts. His excgolical works wore iiublishcd at 
Venice in 1754 in 8 vols. 

See, for .sources, Ouctif-Echard, Scriptores ordinis pracdicatorum \ 
Deniflc, in Airhiv fur l.iUcraiur and KirchcngeschiL hte drs M ittelallcrs^ 
i.49, ii. 171, iv. 203and ,^71 ; U Annie dominicaini\\\\. (rtS86) 509 and 
883; Chartulavium universitatis Parisimsis^ i. j ^S. (11. L.) 

HUGH OF ST VICTOR {c. 1078-11.^1), mystic philosopher, was 
probably bom at Hartingam, in Siixony. After spending some 
time in a house of canons regular at Tlamersleben, in Saxony , 
where he completed his studies, he removed to the abbey of St 
Victor at Marseilles, and thence to the abbey of St Victor in Paris. 
Of this la.st house he rose to be canon, in 1x2$ srholasticns, and 
perhaps even prior, and it was there that he died on the iilh of 
February 1141. His eloquence and his writings earned for him 
a renown and influence whicli far exceeded St Bernard’.s, and 
which held its ground until the advent of the Thomist philosophy, 
Hugh was more especially the initiator of a movement of ideas — 
the mystici.sm of the school of St Victor— > which filled the whole 
of the second part of the 12th century. ** The mysticism 
which he inaugurated,” sa}'S (^. V. Langlois, “ is learned, 
unctuous, ornate, florid, a mysticism which never indulges in 
dangerous temerities ; it is the orthodox inysticLsm of a subtle 
and prudent rhetorician.” This tendency undoubtedly shows 
a marked reac'tion from the conlentit)us theology of Roscellinus 
and Abelard. For Hugh of St Victor dialectic was both 
in.sufficient and perilous. Yet he did not profes.s the haughty 
contempt for science and philosophy which his followers the 
Victorines expressed ; he regarded knowledge, not as an end in 
itself, but as the vestibule of the mystic life. The reason, he 
thought, w'as but an aid to the understanding of the truths which 
faith reveals. The ascent towards God and the functions of the 
“ threefold eye of the soul ” — cogitaiio, mediUiHo and contem- 
platio— were minutely tiuight by him in language which is at 
once precise and sy mbolical. 

Maun.script copies of his works abound, and an* to 1>e found in 
almost every library which possesses ;i collection <jf ancient writings. 
The works themselves are very mmieroiis and very diverse. The 
middle ages attributed to him sixty works, and the edition in Migne’s 
Pair, Lat. vols. clxxv.-clxxvii. (Paris, 1854) contains no fewer 
than forty-seven treatises, commentaries and collections o! sermons. 
Of that nnml^er, however, B. Hanreaii [Les Gittvrrs de Ungues de 
St Victor (isi cd., Paris, 1859: 2nd ed., l*aris, iSSO) contests tlio 
authenticity of several, whicli he ascribes willi some show of proba- 
bility to Hugli of Fouilloi, Robert Paululus or others. Among 
those works with whicli Hugh of St Victor may almost certainly be 
credited may be mentioned the celebrated Dc sacramentis christianae 
pdei : the DidascaHcon de studio legendi ; the treatises ««i my.sticism 
entitled SoUloquium de arrha anitna^f De contemplalionc ct ejus 
operihuSy Aureutn de meditaudo vpusculuniy De area Moi- nioraiiy De 
area Noe mystica, Dc vaniiate nutndi, De arrha animac^ De amorc. 
sponsi ad sponsam, S:c. ; the introduction {Praenoiaiiunndae) to 
the study of the Scriptures ; homilies on the liook of Ii!cclesia.stes ; 
commentaries on other books of the Bible, e.g. tlie I’entateiich, 
Judge.s, Kings, Jeremiah, &c. 

See B. Haiir^u, op. cit. and Xotires et extrails dcs MSS. latins d-e 
la Bihliothdque XationalCy passim ; De Wulf, Histoirc de la philo- 
sophie mediivale (I/mvain, 1900). pji. 220-221 ; article by H. Denifle 
in Archiv fUr Literatur und Kirchengcschichte dcs Mittclalters, iii. 
634-640 (1887) ; A. Mignon, Les Origines de la seholasiique et Hugues 
d'e St Victor (Paris, 1895) ; J. liilgeiistein, Die Ootteslehre des Hugo 
von Si Victor (1898), (P. A.) 


HUGHES, DAVID EDWARD (1831-1900), Anglo-American 
electrician, was born on the i6th of May 1831 in London, but the 
earlier part of his life was spent in America, whither his parents 
emigrated when he was about seven years old. In 1850 he 
became professor of music at the college of Bard.stown, Kentiu'ky, 
and soon afterwards his attainments in physii:al science procured 
his appointment as teacher of natural philosophy at the same 
place. His professorial career, however, was brief, for in 1854 
he removed to Louisville to supervi.se the manufacture of the 
type-printing telegraph instrument which he had In-en thinking 
out for some time, and which was destined to make both his 
name and his fortune. The patent for this machine was taken 
out in the United States in 1855, and its .success was immediate. 
After seeing it well established on one side of the Atlantic, 
Hughes in 1857 brought it over to bis native country, where, 
however, the telegraph companies did not receive it w'ith any 
favour. Two or three years afterwards he introduced it to the 
notice of the French Government, who, after submitting it to 
severe tests, ultimately adopted it, and in the succeeding ten 
years it came into extensive use all over Kun^pe, gaining lor its 
inventor numerous honours and prizes. In the development of 
telephony also Hughes had an important share, and the telephone 
has attained its present perfection largely as a re.sult of his 
investigations, ^'he carlxm transmitters which in various forms 
are in almost universal use arc modifications of a simple device 
which he (tailed a microphone, and wliich consists e.s.sentially of 
two pieces of carbon, in loose contact one with the other. The 
arrangement constitutes a varialile elcctriciil resistance of the 
most delicate charadcr ; if it is included in an electric circuit 
w'ith a battery and subjected to the influence of sonorous vibra- 
tions, its resistance ^aries in such a way as to produce an un- 
dulatory current which affords an exact representation of the 
sound weaves a.s to height, length and form. 'Diesc results were 
published in 1878, but Hughes did much more work on the 
properties of siK hmicrophonic joint.s, of w^hich he .said nothing till 
many years afterwards. \\'h(‘n tow^ards the end of 1879 he 
found that they w^re also sensitive to “ sudden eleirtrie inipuLse.s, 
whether given out to the atmixsphere through the extra current 
from a coil or from a frictional machine,” he in fact discovered 
the phenomena on which depends the action of the so-called 
“ coherers ” used in wireless telegraphy. But he went further 
and practised wireless telegraphy himself, surmising, moreover, 
that the agency hi‘ was employing consisted of true elccrtric 
waves. Setting some .source of the “ sudden cleclric impulses ” 
referred to above into operation in his house, lie walka^d along 
the street carrying a telephone in circuit witli a small battery 
and one of thc.se microphonic joints, and found that the .soiind.s 
remained audible in the tclefihonc until he had traversed a 
distance of 500 yards. This experiment he shov\ed to several 
English men of science, among others to Sir G. G. Stokes, to 
whom he broai'hed the theory that the results were due to electric 
waves. 'J'hatphysicist, however, was not disposed to accept this 
explanation, considering that a .siifl'uaent one couhl he found in 
wTll-knowm electromagnetic induction effef ts, and Hughes wa.s 
.so discouraged at that high authority taking this view of the 
matter that he resolved to publish no account of his inquiry until 
further experiments had enabled him to jirove tlu* correctness 
of hi.s own theory, llie.se experiments were still in progress 
when H. R. Hertz .settled the questif)n by his researches on electric 
weaves in 1887- 1 889. Hughes, who is also knowm f(»r liis invent ion 
of the induction balance and for his contributions to the theory 
of magnetism, died in J.()ndon on the 22nd of January 1900. 
As an investigator he w'tis remarkalde for the .simplicity of the 
apparatus which served hi.s purpo.se.s, dcnieslic articles like 
jam-pots, pins, forming a large part of the equipmcnl of liis 
laboratory. His manner of life, too, was simple and frugal in the 
extreme. He amas.sed a large fortune, which, with the ex<'eption 
of some bequests to the Royal Society, the Baris Academy of 
Sciences, the Institution of Electrical Pmgineers, and the Paris 
Soci^ti?, Internationale des Flectricirns, for the establishment of 
scholarships and jirizcs in physical .science, was left to four 
London hospitals, subject only to certain life annuities. 
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HUGHES, SIR EDWARD {c, 1720-1794)^ British admiral, 
entered the Royal Navy in 1735, and four years later was present 
at Porto Bello. In 1740 he became lieutenant, and in that 
rank served in the Cartagena expedition of 1741, and at the 
indecisive battle of Toulon (1744). In H.M.S. “ Warwick ” 
he was present at the action with the ** Glorioso,” but in default 
of proper support from the “ I.ark (which was sailing in 
company with the “ Warwick ”), the combat ended with the 
enemy’s escape. The commander of the “ Lark ” w'as stibsc- 
quently tried and condemned for his conduct, and Hughes 
received the vacant command. Captain Hughes was with 
Boscawen at Louisburg and with Saunders at Quebec. He was 
in continual employment during the peace, and as Commodore 
commanded in the East Indies from 1773 to 1777. It was not 
long lu‘fore he returned to the East as a rear-admiral, with an 
ovcTwhelming naval force. On his outward voyage he retook 
Goree from the French, and he was called upon to conduct 
only minor operations for the next two years, as the enemy 
could not muster any force fit to meet the powerful squadron 
Hughes had brought from the Channel. In 1782 he stormed 
Trincomalec a few days l)efore the squadron of Suffren arrived 
in the neighliourhood. For the next year these Indian waters 
were the scene of one of the most famous of naval cam- 
paigns. Suffren {q.v.) was perhaps the ablest .sea - commander 
that France ever produced, but his subordinates were factious 
and unskilful ; Hughes on the other hand, whose ability was that 
born of long experience rather than genius, was well supported. 
No fewer than five fiercely contested general actions were fought 
by the two fleets, neither of them gaining a decisive advantage. 
In the end Hughes held liis ground. After the peace he returned 
to England, and, though further promotions came to him, he 
never again hoisted liis fljig. He had accumulated considerable 
wealth during his Indian .service, which for the most f)art he 
spent in unostentatious charity. He died at his seat of Lux- 
borough in Essex in j 794. 

HUGHES, HUGH PRICE (1847-1902), British Nonconformist 
divine, was born at (^rmartlien on the 8th of February 1847, 
the son of a surgeon. He began to preach when he was fourteen, 
and in 1865 entered Richmond College to study for the Wesleyan 
Methodist ministry under the Rev. Alfred Barrett, one of whose 
daughters he married in 1873. He graduated at London 
University in 1869, the last year of his residence. He established 
in 1887 the West London Mission, holding popular services on 
Sunday in St James's Hall, Piccadilly, when he preached from 
time to time on the housing of the poor, sweating, gambling 
and other subjects of social interest. In connexion with this 
mission he founded a sisterhood to forward the .social side of the 
work, which was presided over by Mrs Hughes. He had started 
in 1885 the Methodist Times, and rapidly made it a leading organ 
of Nonconformist opinion. He was a born fighter, and carried 
the fire and eloquence lie showed on the platform and in the 
pulpit into journalism. He supported Mr W. T, Stead in 1885, 
as he had earlier supported Mrs Josephine Butler in a similar 
cause ; he attacked the trade in alcohol ; was an anti-vivi- 
sectionist ; he advocated arbitration ; and his \'ehement attacks 
on Sir Charles Dilke and Charles Stewart Parnell originated the 
phrase the “ Nonconformist conscience.” He differed strongly, 
however, from a large section of Nonconformist opinion in liis 
defence of the South African War. He was long regarded with 
some distrust by the more conservative section of his own church, 
but in 1898 he was made president of the Wesleyan Conference. 
He raised large sums for church work, iimounting it is said to 
over a quarter of a million of money. His energies were largely 
devoted to co-operati<in among the various Nonconformist 
bodies, and he was one of the founders and most energetic 
members of the National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches. 
He had long been in failing health when he died suddenly in 
London on the 17th of November 1902. 

Sex? his Life (1904) by his daughter, Dorothea Price Hughes. 

HUGHES, JOHN (1677-1720), English poet and miscellaneous 
writer, was born at Marlborough, Wiltshire, on the 29th of 
January 1677. His father was a derk in a city office, and his 


grandfather was ejected from the living of Marlborough in 1662 
for his Nonconformist opinions. Hughes was educated at a 
dissenting academy in London, where Isaac Watts was among 
his fellow scholars. He became a clerk in the Ordnance Office, 
and served on several commissions for the purchase of land for 
the royal dockyards. In 1 7 1 7 Lord Chancellor Cowper made him 
secretary to the commissions of the peace in the court of chancery. 
He died on the night of the production of his most celebrated 
work, The Sie^e of Damascus, the 17th of February 1720. 

His poems include occasional pieces in honour of William 
III., imitations of Horace, and a translation of the tenth book 
of the Pharsalia of Lucan. He was an amateur of the violin, 
and played in the concerts of Thomas Britton, the “ musical 
small-coal man.” He wTote some of the libretti of the cantatas 
(2 vols., 1712) set to music by Dr John Christopher Pepusch. 
To these he prefixed an essay advocating the claims of English 
libretti, and insisting on the value of recitative. Others of his 
pieces were set to music by Ernest Galliard and by Hiindel. 
In the ma.sque of Apollo and Daphne (1716) be was associated 
with Pepusch, and in his opera of Calypso and Tdemachus (1712) 
with John E. Galliard. lie was a contributor to the Taller, 
the Spectator and the Guardian, and he collaborated with Sir 
Richard Blackrnorc in a series of es.says entitled The Lay 
Monastery (1713 1714). lie persuaded Joseph Addison to .stage 
Cato, Addison had requested Hughes to write the last act, 
but eventually completed the play himself. He wrote a version 
of the Letters of Abelard and Hcloise . . . (1714) chiefly from 
the ‘French tran.slation printed at the Hague in 1693, which went 
through several editions, and is notable as the basis of Pope’s 
” Eloisa to Abelard ” (1717)- He also made translations from 
Moli^re, Fontenelle and the Abbe Vertot, and in 2715 edited 
The Works of Edmund Spenser . . . (another edition, 1750). 
His last work, the tragedy of The Sie^e of Damascus, is his best. 
It remained on tlie list of acting plays for a long time, and is to 
be found in various collected editions of Britisli drama. 

Hi.s Poems on Several Occasions, with some Select Essays in Prose 
, . . were edited with a memoir in 1735, by William Duncombe, 
who had married Ids sister Elizabeth, S(‘0 als(j Letters hy several 
eminent persons (2 vols., 1772) and The Correspondence of John 
Hughes, Esq. . . . and Several of his Eriends . . . (2 vols., 1773), 
with some additional jjoems. There is a long and eulogist ie account 
of Hughes, willi .some letters, in the Eiographia Jivitannica. 

HUGHl^, JOHN (1797-1864), American Roman Catholic 
divine, was born in Annaloghan, Co. Tyrone, Ireland, on the 
24th of June 1797. In 1817 he followed his father to (.’hambers- 
biirg, Penn.sylvania. He was ordained deacon in 1825 and 
pric.st in 1826 ; and as vicar in St Augustine's and other churches 
in Philadelphia he took a jirominent part in the defence of 
ecclesiastical authority against the lay trustee system. In 
1837 he was consecrated coadjutor to Bishop Dubois in New 
York. In the New York diocese, of which he was made admi- 
nistrator in 1839 and bishop in 1842, besides suppressing (1841) 
church control by lay trustees, be proved himself an active, 
almt)st pugnacious, leader. His unsuccessful attempt to build 
in Lafargevillc, Jefferson county, a seminary of St Vincent de 
Paul, was followed by the transfer of the .school to Fordham, 
where St John’s College (now Fordham University) was estab- 
lished (1841), largely out of funds collected by him in Europe 
in 1839-1840. His demand for state support for parochial 
schools was favoured by Governor Seward and was half victorious: 
it was in this controversy that he was first accused of forming 
a Catholic party in politics. John Mcf'loskey was consecrated 
his coadjutor in 1844 ; in 1847 dioce.se of New York was 
divided ; and in 1850 Hughes w^as named the first archbishop of 
New York, with suffragan bishops of Boston, Hartford, Albany 
and Buffalo. In the meantime, during the “ Native American ” 
di.stiirbances of 1844, he had been viciously attacked together 
w'ith his Church ; he kept his parishioners in check, but bade 
them protect their places of worship. His attitude was much 
the same at the time of the Anti-Popery outcry of the “ Know- 
Nothings ” in 1854. His early anti-slavery views had been made 
much less radical by his travels in the South and in the West 
Indies, but at the outbreak of the Civil War he was strongly 
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pro-Union, and in i86t he went to France to counteract the 
influence of the Slidell mission. He met with success not only 
in France, but at Rome and in Ireland, where, however, he made 
strong anti -English speeches. He died in New York City on 
the 3rd of January 1864. Hughes w^as a hard fighter and 
delighted in controversy. In 1826 he wrote An Answer to Nine 
Objections Made by an Anonymous Writer Against the Catholic 
Religion ; he was engaged in a bitter debate with Dr John 
Breckenridge (Presbyterian), partly in letters published in 1833 
and partly in a public discussion in Philadelphia in 1835, on the 
subject of civil and religious liberty as affected by the Roman 
Catholic and the Presbyterian “ religions ” ; in 1856, through 
his organ, the Metropolitan Record, he did his best to discredit 
any attempts by the Catholic press to forward either the move- 
ment to “ Americanize ” the Catholic Church or that to dis- 
seminate the principles of “ Young Ireland.’’ 

His works were edited by Laurence Kelioe (2 vols., New* York, 
1864-1865). See John R. G. Hassard, Life of (he Most Rev. John 
Hughes (New York, 1866) ; and Henry A. Brann, John Hughes 
(New York, 1894), a briefer sketch, in “ The Makers of America ’* 
series. 

HUGHES, THOMAS, English dramatist, a native of Cheshire, 
entered Queens’ College, Cambridge, in 1571. He graduated 
and became a fellow of his college in 1576, and wixs afterwards 
a member of Gray’s Inn. He wrote The Misfortunes of Arthur. 
Uther Pendragon's .son reduced into tragical notes by Thomas 
Hughes, which was performed at Greenwich in the Queen’s 
presence on the 28th of February 1588. N icliolas 'IVotte provided 
the introduction, Francis Flower the choruses of Acts I. and II., 
William Fulbcck two speeches, while three other gentlemen of 
Gray’s Inn, one of whom was Francis Bact)n, undertook the 
care of the dumb show. The argument of the play, based on a 
story of incest and crime, was borrowed, in accordance with 
Senecan tradition, from mythical history, and the treatment 
is in close accordance with the model. The ghost of Gorlois, 
who was slain hy Uther Pendragon, opens the play with a speech 
that reproduces passages spoken by the ghost of Tantalus in the 
Thyestes ; the tragic events are announced b)' a messenger, 
and the chorus comments on the course of the action. Dr W. J. 
Cunliffe has proved that Hughes’s memory was saturated with 
Seneca, and that the play may be rc'solved into a j)atchwork 
of translations, with occasional original lines. Appendix 11 . to 
his exhaustive essay On the Influence oj Seneca on Elizabethan 
Tragedy (1893) gives a long list of parallel passages. 

The Misfortunes of Arthur was ropriin<Ml in J. P. Collier’s snp]>k*- 
inenl to DocLsley's Old Hays ; and by Harvey Carson Griiiiiliiic 
(Rorliii, lyoo), who points out that source was Geoffrey 

of Morimoii til’s Historia Bvitouitm, not tlie Morte 1 )' Arthur. 

HUGHES, THOMAS (1822-1896), English lawyer and author, 
second son of John Hughes of Donning ton Priory, editor of The 
Boscobel Tracts (1830), was born at Ufhngton, Berks, on the 20th 
of October 1S22. In February 1834 he went to Rugby School, 
to be under Dr Arnold, a contemporary of his father at Oriel. 
He rose steadily to the sixth form, where he came into contact 
with the headmaster whom he afterwards idealized ; but he 
excelled rather in sports than in scholarshij), and his scliool career 
culminated in a cricket match at Lord’s. In 1842 he proceeded 
to Oriel, Oxford, and graduated B.A. in 1845. He was called 
to the bar in 1848, became Q.(’. in 1869, a bencher in 1870, and 
was appointed to a county court judgeship in the Ghestcr district 
in July 1 882 . While at Lincoln’s Inn he came under the dominat- 
ing influence of his life, that of Frederick Denison Maurice. In 
1848 he joined the (!hristian Socialists, under Maurice’s banner, 
among his closest allies being Charles Kingsley. In Januaiy'^ 
1854 he was one of the original promoters of the Working Men\s 
College in Great Ormond Street, and whether he was speaking 
on sanitation, sparring or singing his favourite ditty of “ Little 
Billee,” his work there continued one of his chief interests to the 
end of his life. After Maurice’s death he held the principalship 
of the college. His Manliness of Christ (1879) grew out of a 
Bible class which he held there. Hughes had been influenced 
mentally by Arnold, Carlyle, Thackeray, Lowell and Maurice, 
and had developed into a liberal churchman, extremely religious, 
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with strong socialistic leanings ; but the substratum was still 
and ever the manly country squire of old-fashioned, sport-loving 
England.^ In Parliament, where he sat for Lambeth (1865-1868), 
and for Frome (1868 1874), he reproduced some of the traits of 
Colonel Newcomc. Hughes was an energetic supporter of the 
claims of the working classes, and introduced a trades union 
Bill which, however, only reached its seiontl reading. Of 
Mr Gladstone’s home rule policy he was an uncompromising 
opponent. Thrice he visited America and received a warm 
welcome, less as a propagandist of social reform than as a friend 
of Lowell and of the North, and an author. In 1879, in a 
sanguine humour worthy of Mark Tapley, he planned a co- 
operative settlement, “ Rugby,” in Tennes.see, over which he 
lost money. In 1848 Hughes had married Frances, niece of 
Richard Ford, of Spanish Handbook fame. They settled in 
1853 at Wimbledon, and there was written his famous story, 
Tom Brown's School-Days, “ by an Old Boy ” (dedicated to Mrs 
Arnold of Fox Howe), which came out in April 1857. It is 
probably impossible to depict the schoolboy in his natural slate 
and in a realistic manner ; it is extremely diflicult to portray 
him at all in such a way as to interest the adult. \’el this last 
has certainly been achieved twice in English literature — by 
Dickens in Nicholas Nichleby, and by Hughes in Tom Brown. 
In both cases interest is concentrated upon the master, in the 
first a demon, in the secotid a demigod. Tom Brown did a great 
deal to fix the English concept of what a public school should be. 
Hughes also wrote The Scouring of the White Horse (1850), 
Tom Brown at Oxford (j86i), Religio laid ( i86S), l.ife of Aljred 
the Great (1869) and the Memoir of a Brother. 'J'he l)rother was 
George Hughes, who was in the main the original ” 'Fom Brown," 
just as Dean Stanley was in the main the original of ” Arthur.” 
Hughes died at Brighton, on 22nd March 1896. He was English 
of the Ihiglish, a typical broad-tJwirchman, full of ” muscular 
Christianity,” straightforward and unsuspicious to a fault, 
yet attaching a soniewhat exorbitant value to ‘earnestness’’— 
a favourite expression of Doctor Arnold. ('I . Sk.) 

HUGLI, or Hooghlv, the most westerly and commercially 
the most inj[)ortant cluinnel by which the Ganges enters the 
Bay of Ik'ngal. It takes its distinctive name near 1 lie town of 
Siintipur, about 120 m. from the sea. 'i'hc stream now known as 
the llugli represents three W'cstcrn deltak: distributaries of the 
Ganges- viz. (i) the Blmgirathi, (2) the Jalangi and (3) part of 
the J\latiibhangii. 'J'hi; Bhaginithi and Jalangi unite at Nadia, 
aliove the jioint of their jnnetion with the lower waters of the 
Matabhanga, whieh has taken the name of the ( hiiini before the 
point of junction and thrown out new divSlriliiiUiries of its own. 
These three western distrilmtaries are known as the Nadia rivers, 
and are important, not only us great highw ays for internal trafllc, 
but also as the headwaters of the Hugli. lake other deltai(' 
di.stributiiries, they are subject to sudden changes in their 
channels, and to ('onslant silting up. 'Ihe supervising and 
keeping open of the Nadia rivers, therefore, forms one of the 
great tasks (»f fluvial engineering in Bengal. Proceeding south 
from Santipur, with a twist to the east, the Hugli river divides 
Nadia from llugli district, until it touches the district of the 
Twenty-Four Parganas. It then proceeds almo.st due .soutli to 
('alcutta, next twists to the south-we.st and finally turns .south, 
entering the Bay of Bengal in 21^ 41' N., 88^ K. 

In the 40 miles of its course above Calcutta, tlic cliannels 
of the llugli are under no supcrvi.sion, and the result is that 
they have silted up and shifted to such an extent as to be no 
longer navigable for .sea-going sliips. Vet it was upon this upper 
.section that aH the famous ports of Bengal lay in olden limes. 
From Calcutta to the sea (about 80 m.) the river is a record of 
engineering improvement and succe.ss. A minute supervision, 
with steady dredging and constant readjustment of buoys, 
now renders it a safe waterway to Calcutta for ships of the 
largest tonnage. Much attention has also been paid to the port 
of Calcutta (q-v.). 

The tide runs rapidly on the Hugli, and produces a remarkable 
example of the fluvial phenomenon known as a “ bore.” This con- 
sists of the head-wave of the advancing tide, hemmed in where the 
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efitoary narrowA suddenly into the river, and often exceeds 7 ft. 
in height. It is felt a.s high up as ('.alcutta, and fre(|ucntly destroys 
small boats. The difiercnce from the lowest point of low-water in 
the dry season to the highest point of high-water in the rains is 
reported to be 20 ft. to in. The greatest mean rise of tide, about 
1 6 ft., takes place in March, April or May — with a declining range 
during the rainy season to a mtran of 10 ft., and a minimum during 
freshets of 3 ft. 6 in. 

HU6U, or Hooghly, a town and district of British India, in 
the Burdwan division of Bengal, taking their name from the 
river Hugli. The town, situated on the right bank of the Hugh, 
24 m. above Calcutta by rail, forms one municipality with 
Chinsura, the old Dutch settlement, lower down the river. Pop. 
(1901) 29,383. It contains the Hooghly College at Chin.sura, 
a Mahonimedan college, two high schools and a hospital with a 
Lady Dufferin branch for female patients. Tlie principal building 
is a handsome imatnhara, or mosque, coastructed out of fund.s 
whieft had accumulated from an endowment originally left for 
the purpose by a wealthy Shia gentleman, Mahommed Mohsin. 
The town w'as founded by the Portuguese in 1 537, on the decay 
of Satgaon, the royal port of Bengal. Upon establishing them- 
selves they built a fort at a place called Gholghat (close to the 
present jail), vestige.s of which are still vi.sible in the bed of the 
river. 'Ihis fort gradually grew into the tov/n and port of Hugli. 

The District comprises an area of 1191 sq. m. In 1901 the 
population wius 1,049,282, showing an increase of i % in the 
decade. It is flat, with a gradual ascent to the nortli and north- 
west. The scenery along the high-lying bank of the Hugli has a 
quiet beauty of its own, presenting the appearance of a connected 
series of orchards and gardens, interspersed with factories, 
villages and temples. The principal rivers, besides the Hugli, 
are the Damodar and the Kupnarayan. As in other deltaic 
districts, the highest land lies nearest the rivers, and the lowest 
levels are found midway between two streams. There are in 
<:onsec|uenc.e considerable marshes both between the Hugli and 
the Damodar and between the latter river and the Rupnarayan. 
The district is traversed by the main line of the East Indian 
railway, with a branch to the pilgrim resort of 'larakeswar, 
whence a steam tramway has been constructed for a further 
di.stanceof 31 m. The Eden canal furnishes irrigation, and there 
are .several embankments and drainage works. Silk and indigo 
are both decaying industries, but the manufacture of huuss and 
bell-metal ware is ac tively carried on at several [jlaces. Iftcre 
are several jute mills, a large flour mill, bone-crushing mills 
and a brick and tile works. 

From an historical point of view the district possesses as much 
intere.st as any in Bengal. In the early period of Mahommedan 
rule Siitgaon was tlie seat of the governors of Lower Bengal and 
a mint town. It was also a place of great commen ial importance. 
In consequence of the silting up of the Saraswati, the river on 
which Satgaon wii.s situated, tlie town biH^ame inaccessible to 
large ships, and the Portuguese settled at Hugli. In 1632 the 
latter place, having been taken from the Portuguese by the 
Mahommedans, was made the royal port of Bengal ; and all the 
public oftires and records were withdrawn from Satgaon, which 
rapidly fell into decay. In 1640 the East India Company estab- 
lished a factory at Hugli, their first settlement in Lower Bengal. 
In 1685, a dispute having taken place between the Engli.sh factors 
and the nawab, the town was bombarded and burned to the 
ground. This was not the first time that Hugli had been the scene 
of a struggle deciding tlie fate of a European power in India. In 
1629, when held Jiy the Portuguese, it was besieged for three 
months and a half by a large Mahommedan force sent by the 
emperor Shah Jahan. 'Fhe place was carried by storm ; more 
than 1000 Portuguese, were killed, upwards of 4000 pri.soners 
taken, and of 300 vessels only 3 escaped. But Hugli district 
posse.sses historical interest for other European nations besides 
England and l\)rtugal. The Dutch establislied themselves at 
(liinsum in the 17th century, and held the place till 1825, when 
it was ceded to Great Britain in exchange for the island of 
Sumatra. The Danes settled at Scrampur in 1616, where they 
remained till 1845, when all Danish possessions in India were 
transferred to the East India Company. Chandernagore 


became a French settlement in 1688. The English captured this 
town twice, but since 1816 it has remained in the po.ssession 
of the French. 

See D. G. Crawford, A Brief History of the Hooghly District 
(Calcutta, 1903). 

HUGO, GUSTAV VON (1764--1844), German jurist, was bom 
at Lorrach in Baden, on the 23rd of November 1764. From the 
gymnasium at Carlsruhe he passed in 1782 to the university of 
Gottingen, where he studied law for three years. Having re- 
ceived the appointment of tutor to the prince of Anhalt-Dessau, 
he took his doctor’s degree at the university of Halle in 1788. 
Recalled in this year to Gottingen as extraordinary professor 
of law, he became ordinary professor in 1792. In the preface to 
his Bettrdge zur zivilistischen Biicherkenrttnis der leizten vierzig 
Jahre (1828-1829) he gives a sketch of the condition of the civil 
law teaching at Gottingen at that time. The Roman (^non and 
German elements of the existing law were, without criticism or 
diflerentiation, welded into an ostensible whole for practical needs, 
with the result that it was difficult to say whether historical truth 
or practical ends w ere most prejudiced. One man handed on the 
inert ma.ss to the next in the same condition as he had received 
it, new errors crept in, and even the best of teachers could not 
escape from the false method which had become traditional. 
These were the evils which Hugo set himself to combat, and he 
became the founder of that historical school of jurisprudence 
wliich was continued and further developed by Savigny. His 
ntagna opera are the Lehrbuch tines zivilistischen Kiirsus (7 vols., 
1792-1821), in which his method is thoroughly worked out, 
and the Zivilistisches Magazin (6 vols., 1790-1837). He died at 
Gottingen on the 15th of September 1844. 

For an account of his life see Hyssenhardt, Zur Erintierung an 
Gustav Hugo (Berlin, 1K45). 

HUGO, VICTOR MARIE (1802-1885), French poet, dramatist 
and romance - writer, youngest son of General J. L. S. Hugo 
(i773-*^38), a distinguished soldier in Napoleon’s service, 
was born at Besangon on the 26th of February 1802. The 
all but still-born child was only kept alive and reared by the 
indefatigalde devotion of his mother Sophie Trebui het (d. 1821), 
a royalist of Vendee. Educated first in Spain and after- 
wards in France, the boy whose infancy had followed the fortunes 
of the imperial camp grew up a royalist and a Catholic. His 
first work in poetry and in ficlion w'as devoted to the passionate 
proclamation of his faith in these principles. 

The precocious eloquence and ardour of these early works 
made him famous before his time. The odes which he published 
at the age of twenty, admirable for their spontaneous ferv'our 
and fluency, might have been merely the work of a marvellous 
boy ; the ballads which followed them tw^o years later revealed 
him as a great poet, a natural master of lyric and creative .song. 
In 1823, at the age of twenty-one, he married his cousin Ad^le 
Fouchcr (d. i868). In the same year his first romance, IJan 
d' Island Cj was given to the press ; his second, Bug- Jar gal y 
appeared three years later. In 1827 he published Ihe great 
dramatic poem of Cromwell, a masterpiece at all pi)ints except 
that of fitness for the modem stage. Two years afterwards ho 
published T,€s OrientaleSy a volume of poems so various in style, 
so nol)le in spirit, so perfect in workmanship, in music and in 
form, that they might alone sulfire for the foundation of an 
immortal fame. In the course of nine years, from 1831 to 1840, 
he published T.€s Feuilles d'autonme, Les Chants du crepuscule, 
Les Foix interienres and Les Rayons et les omlrres. 

TTiat their author was one of the greatest elegiac and lyric 
poets ever born into the world, any one of these volumes would 
amply suffice to prove. That he was the greatest tragic and 
dramatic poet born .‘^ince the age of Shakespeare, the appearance 
of Hernani in 1830 made evident for ever to all but the meanest 
and most per\’’ersc of dunces and malignants. The earlier and 
even greater tragedy of Marion de Lorme (1828) had been 
proscribed on the ground that it w^as impossible for royalty 
to tolerate the appearance of a play in which a king was repre- 
sented as the puppet of a minister. In all the noble and glorious 
life of the greatest poet of his time there is nothing on record 
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more chivalrous and characteristic than the fact that Victor 
Hugo refused to allow the play which had been prohibited by 
the government of Charles X. to be instantly produced under 
the government of his supersessor. Le Roi s'amtise (1832), 
the next play which Hugo gave to the stage, was prohibited 
by order of Louis Philippe after a tumultuous first night — to 
reappear fifty years later on the very same day of the same 
month, under the eyes of its author, with atoning acclamation 
from a wider audience than the first. Terror and pity had never 
found on the stage word or expression which so exactly realized 
the ideal aim of tragic poetry among the countrymen of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles since the time or since the passing of Shakespeare, 
of Marlowe and of Webster. The tragedy of Lucrece Borgia^ 
coequal in beauty and power with its three precursors, followed 
next year in the humbler garb of prose ; but the prose of Victor 
Hugo stands higher on the record of poetry than the verse of 
any lesser dramatist or poet. Marie Tudor (1833), his next 
play, w'as hardly more daring in its Shakespearean defiance of 
historic fact, and hardly more triumphant in its Shakespearean 
loyalty to the everlasting truth of human character and passion. 
Angelo y Tyran de Padoue (1835), the last of the tragic triad to 
which their creator denied the tninsfiguration of tragic verse, 
is inferior to neither in power of imjigination and of style, in 
skill of invention and construction, and in mastery over all 
natural and noble sources of pity and of terror. La Esmeralda, 
the libretto of an opera founded (jn his great tragic romance 
of Notre-Dame de Paris, is a miracle of lyrk^ melody and of 
skilful adaptation. Ruy Bias (1838) was written in verse, 
and in such verse as none but he could write. In command 
and in expression of passion and of pathos, of noble and of evil 
nature, it equals any oth(;r work of this great dramatic poet ; 
in the lifelike fusion of high comedy with deep tragedy it excels 
tliern all. Les Burgraves, a tragic poem of transcendent beauty 
in execution and imaginative audacity in conception, found 
so little favour on the stage that the author refused to submit 
his subsequent plays to the verdict of a public audience. 

Victor Hugo's first mature work in prose fiction, Le Dernier 
Jour dhin condamne, had appeared thirteen years earlier ( 1 829). 
As a tragic monodrama it is incomparable for susbiined power 
and terrible beauty. The story of Claude Gueux, published 
five years later (1834), another fervent protest against the in- 
fliction of capital punishment, was followed by many other 
elo(iucnt and passionate appeals to the same effect, written or 
spoken on various occasions which excited the pity or the 
indignation of the orator or the poet. Jn 1831 appeared the 
greatest of all tragic or historic or romantic poems in the form 
of prose narrative, Notre-Dame de Paris, 'i'hree years after- 
wards the aullior published, under the title of Litteralure el 
philosophie melees, a c’ompilation or selection of notes jind essays 
ranging and varying in date and in style from his earliest effu.sions 
of religious royalism to the magnificent essay on Mirabeau 
which represents at once the historical opinion and the critical 
capacity of X’ictor Hugo at the age of thirty -two. Next ye.ar 
he published Le Rhin, a series of letters from Germany, brilliant 
and vivid beyond all comparison, containing one of the most 
splendid stories for children ever written, and followed by a 
political supplement rather pathetically unprophetic in its 
predictions. 

At the age of thirty-eight he honoured the French Academy 
by taking liis place among its members ; the si)eech delivered 
on the occasion was characteristically generous in its tribute to 
an undeserving memory, and significantly enthusiastic in its 
glorification of Napoleon. Idolatry of his father’s hero and 
leader had now superseded the earlier superstition inculcated 
by his mother. In 1846 his first speech in the chamber of peers 
— Louis Philippe’s House of Lords — w^as delivered on behalf 
of Poland ; his second, on the subject of coast defence, is racinor- 
able for the evidence it bears of careful research and practical 
suggestion. His pleading on Ijehalf of the exiled family of 
Ponaparte induced l^uis Philippe tc cancel the sentence which 
excluded its members from France. After the fall and flight 
of the hexuse of Orleans, liis parliamentary eloquence was never 
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less generous in aim and always as fervent in its constancy 
to patriotic and progressive principle. When the conspiring 
forces of clerical venality and political prostitution had placed a 
putative Bomiparte in power attained by perjury after perjury, 
and supported by massacre after massacre, Victor Hugo, in 
common with all honourable men who had ever taken part in 
political or public life under the government superseded by 
force of treason and murder, was driven from his country into 
an exile of well-nigh twenty years. Next year he published 
Napoleon le petit ; twenty-five years afterwards, Histoire d'un 
crime. In these two books his experience and his opinion of 
the tactics which founded the second P'rench empire stand 
registered for all time. In the deathless volume of Chdtiments, 
which appeared in 1853, his indignation, his genius, and his 
faith found such utterance and such expression as must recall 
to the student alternately the lyric inspiration of Coleridge and 
Shelley, the prophetic inspiration of Dante and Isaiah, the 
satiric inspiration of Juvenal and Dry den. Three )cars after 
Les Chdtimenis, a book written in lightning, appeared Les 
Contemplations, a book written in sunlight and starlight. Of the 
six parts into wdiich it is divided, the first translates into many- 
sided music the joys and sorrows, the thoughts and fancies, the 
studies and ardours and speculations of youtli ; the second, as 
full of light and colour, grows gradually dc‘eper in tone of thought 
and music ; the third is yet rijxir and more \ arious in form of 
melody and in fervour of meditation ; the fourth is the noblest 
of all tributes ever paid by song to sorrow — a series of poems 
consecrated to the memory of the poet's eldest daughter, who 
was drowned, together with her husband, by the upsetting of 
a boat off the coast of Nt)rmandy, a few months after their 
wedding-day, in 1843 ; the fifth and the sixth books, written 
during his first four years of exile (all Init one noble poem which 
bears date nine years curlier than its epilogue or postcript), 
contain more than a few poems unsurpassed and unsurpassable 
for depth and clarity find trenchancy of thought, for sublimity 
of inspiration, for intensity of faith, for loyalty in translation 
from nature, and for tenderiKss in devotion to truth ; crowned 
and glorified and completed by their matchless dedication to 
the dead, 'rhree years later again, in 1859, Victor Hugo gave 
to the world the first instalment of the greatest book j)ul)lished 
in the 19th century, l.a IJgcnde dcs siecles. Opening with a 
vision of Eve in Paradise which eclipses Milton's in beauty no 
less than in sublimity — a dream of the mother of mankind at 
the hour when she knew the first sense of dawning motherliood, 
it closes with a vision of the lrumpt*t to be sounded on the day 
of judgment which transcends Iht; imtigination of Dante by 
right of a realized idea which was utterly impossible of conception 
to a Ixiliever in Dante's creed ; the idea of reiil and final equity ; 
the concept of absolute and abstract righteousness. Belwiicn 
thi-s opening and this close the pageant of history and of legend, 
niarsliallcd and vivifie-d by the will and the hand of the poet, 
ranges through an infinite variety of action and jxission, of light 
and darkness, of terror and pity, of lyric rapture and of tragic 
triumph. 

After yet another three years’ space the author of La Legende 
des siecles reappeared as the author of Les Miscrables, the 
greatest epic and dramatic work of fiction ever created or 
conceived : the epic of a soul transfigured and redeemed, purified 
by heroism and glorified through suffering ; the tragedy and 
the comedy of life at its darkest and its brightest, of humanity 
at its liest and at its worst. I'wo years afterwards the greatest 
man born since the death of Sluikespeaie paid homage to the 
greatest of his predecessors in a volume of magnificent and 
discursive eloquence which bore the title of William Shakespeare, 
and might, as its author admitted and suggested, rmire properly 
have been entitled A propos de Shakespeare. J t was undertaken 
with the simple design of furnishing a preface to his younger 
son’s translation of Shakespeare ; a monument of perfect 
scholarship, of indefatigable devotion, and of literary^ genius, 
which eclipses even L'rquhart’s Ralielais — its only possible 
competitor ; and to which the translator’s father prefixed a 
brief and admirable ncjte of introduction in tlie year after the 
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publication of the volume which had grown under his hand into 
the bulk and the magnificence of an epic poem in prose. In the 
same year Les Chansons ties rues et des bois gave evidence of 
new power and fresh variety in the exercise and display of an 
unequalled skill and a subtle simplicity of metre and of style 
employed on the everlasting theme of lyric and idyllic fancy, and 
touched now and then with a fire more sublime than that of 
youth and love. Next year the exile of Guernsey published 
his third great romance, Les Travailleurs de la met, a work 
unsurpassed even among the works of its author for splendour of 
imagination and of style, for pathos and sublimity of truth. 
Three years afterwards the same theme was rehandled with no 
less magnificent mastery in VHomme qui tit ; the theme of 
human heroism confronted with the superhuman tyranny of 
blind and unimaginable chance, overpowered and unbroken, 
defeated and invincible. Between the dates of these two great 
books appeared La Voix de Guernesey, a noble and terrible 
poem on the massacre of Men tana which branded and com- 
memorated for ever the papal and imperial infamy of the col- 
leagues in that crime. In J872 Victor Hugo published in 
imperishable verse his record of the year which followed the 
collapse of the empire, UAnme terrible. All the poet and all 
the man spoke out and stood evident in the perfervid patriotism, 
the filial devotion, the fatherly tenderness, the indignation and 
the pity, which here find alternate expression in passionate 
and familiar and majestic song. In 1874 lie published his last 
great romance, the tragic and historic poem in prose called 
Qmirevingi-ireize ; a work as rich in tliought, in tenderness, 
in wisdom and in humour and in pathos, as ever was cast into 
the mould of poetry or of fiction. 

The introduction to his first volume of Acies et paroles 
in date from 1841 to 1851, is dated in June 1875 ; it is one of his 
most earnest and most eloijuent appeals to the conscience and 
intelligence of the .student. The second volume contains the 
record of his deeds and words during the years of his exile ; like 
the first and tlu; third, it is headed by a ineinorabJe preface, as 
w'cll worth the reverent study of those who may dissent from 
some of the writer’s views as of those who may assent to all. 
'fhe third and fourth volumes preserve the registt?r of his deeds 
and words from 1870 to 1885 ; they contain, among other things 
memorable, the nobly reticent and pathetic tribute to the 
memory of the two sons, C'harles (1826-1871) and Fninc^xiis 
(i 828"I873), he had lost since their common return from exile. 
In 1877 appeared the sei'ond series of La Legende dcs stedes; 
and in the same; year the author of that colossal w(»rk, treating 
no less of superhuman than of human things, gave us the loveliest 
and most various lx)ok of song on the loveliest and simplest of 
subjects ever given to man, VArt d'etre grandpere. Next year 
he published Le Pape, a vision of the spirit of Christ in appeal 
against the spirit of Christianity, his ideal follower confronted 
and contrasted with his nominal vicar ; next year again La 
Pitie supreme, a plea for charity towards tyrants who know 
not what they do, perverted by omnipotence and degraded by 
aiioration ; two years later Ucligions et religion, a poem which 
is at once a ciy of faith and a protest against the creeds which 
deform and distort and leave it misshapen and envenomed and 
defiled ; and in the same year L'Ane, a paean of satiric invective 
against the past follies of learned ignorance, and lyric rapture of 
confidence in the future wisdom and the final conscience of the 
world. These four great poems, one in sublimity of spirit and 
in supremacy of style, were succeeded next year by a fourfold gift 
of even greater price, Les Quatre Vents de V esprit : the first 
book, that of satire, is as full of fiery' truth and radiant reason 
as any of his previous work in that passionate and awful kind ; 
the second or dramatic book is as full of fresh life and living 
nature, of tragic humour and of mortal pathos, as any other 
work of the one great modern dramatist’s ; the third or lyric 
lv)ok w'ould suffice to reveal its author as incomparably and 
immeasurably the greatest poet of his age, and one great among 
the greatest of all time ; the fourth or epic book is the sublimest 
and most terrible of historic poems — a visionary pageant of 
French history' from the reign and the revelries of Henry IV. 


to the reign and the execution of Louis XVI. Next year the 
great tragic poem of Torquemada came forth to bear witness 
that the hand W'hich wrote Ruy Bias had lost nothing of its 
godlike power and its matchless cunning, if the author of Le 
Roi s^ amuse had ceased to care much about coherence of con- 
struction from the theatrical point of view as compared with the 
perfection of a tragedy designed for the devotion of students not 
unworthy or incapable of the study ; that his command of pity 
and terror, his powers of intuition and invention, had never been 
more absolute and more sublime ; and that his infinite and 
illimitable charity of imagination could transfigure even the 
most monstrous historic representative of Christian or Catholic 
diabolatry into the likeness of a terribly benevolent and a 
tragically magnificent monomaniac. Two years later Victor 
Hugo published the third and concluding series of La Legende 
des siedes. 

On the 22nd of May 1885 Victor Hugo died. He was given a 
magnificent public funeral, and his remains were laid in the 
Pantheon. The first volume published of his posthumous works 
was the exquisite and splendid Theatre en liherte, a sequence if 
not a symphony of seven poems in dramatic form, tragic or 
comic or fanciful eclogues, incomparable with the work of any 
other man but tlie author of The Tempest xud The Winters Tale 
in combination and alternation of gayer and of graver harmonics. 
The unfinished poems, Dieu and La Fin de Satan, are full to 
overflowing of such magnificent work, such wise simjdicity of 
noble thought, such heroic and pathetic imagination, such 
reverent and daring faith, as no other poet has ever cast into 
deathless w'ords and set to deathless music. J.es Jumeaux, an 
unfinished tragedy, would possibly have been the very greatest 
of his works if it had been completed on the same scale and on 
the same lines as it was begun and carried forward to the point 
at which it was cut short for ever. His reminiscences of “ Things 
Seen ” in the course of a strang(?ly varied experience, and his 
notes of travel among the Alps and Pyrenees, in the north of 
France and in Jielgium, in the south of Fraiu'c and in Burgundy, 
arc all recorded by such a pen and registered In such a memory 
as no other man ever had at the service of his impressions or his 
thoughts. Toiite la lyre, his latest legacy to the. world, would 
be enough, though no other evidence were left, to show that the 
author was one* of the very greatest among poets and among 
men ; unsurpassed in sublimity of spirit, in spontaneity of 
utterance, in variety of pow er, and in pe rfection of workmanship ; 
infinite and profound lieyond all reach of praise at once in thought 
and in sympathy, in peri:cption and in passion ; master of all the 
simplest as of all the subtlest melodies or synifihonies of song 
that ever found expression in a Border ballad or a Pytliian 
ode. (A. c:. S.) 

BiULiociFAPHY. — Victor Hugo’s complete works w'ctc publislied 
ill a definitive edition at l^aris in 5S volumes (1885 ipoi). Tlie 
critical literature which has grown up round his iiann^ is very ex- 
tensive, from the time of Saintc-Bciive onw'ards, and only a few t)f 
the more important books need here bo mentioned tor reference on 
biographical and other details : F. T. Marzials, l.ijv of Pngo, with 
bibliography (1888) ; A. C. Swinburne, Shuly of Hugo (1886) ; K. 
Dupuy, Victor Hugo, lliomme vt tc poHe (1880) ; Paul de Saint 
Victor, Victor Hugo {1885) ; F. Bninetiere, Victor Hugo (iyo:t) ; 
Jules Claretie, Victor Hugo, souvenirs intimes (1002). See also The 
Tiookman for August 1904 ; Francis Gribble, “ 'the Hugo I-egend,” 
an adverse view', in J-'ortuighily Fevieu^' (February 1910) ; and the 
article French Literature. 

HUGUENOTS, the name given from about the middle of the 
i6th century to the Protestants of France. It was formerly 
explained as coming from the German Eidgenossen, the designa- 
tion of the people of Geneva at the time when they were admitted 
to the Swiss confederation. This explanation is now abandoned. 
The words Huguenot, Huguenote are old French words, common 
in 14th and 15th-century charters. As the Protestants called 
the Catholics papistes, so the Catholics called the Protestants 
huguenots. Henri Estienne, one of the great savants of his time, 
in the introduction to his Apologie dHerodote (1566) gives a very 
clear explanation of the term huguenots. The Protestants at 
Tours, he says, used to assemble by night near the gate of King 
Hugo, whom the people regarded as a spirit. A monk, therefore. 
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in a sermon declared that the Lutherans ought to be called 
Huguenots as kinsmen of King Hugo^ inasmuch as they would 
only go out at night as he did. This nickname became popular 
from 1560 onwards, and for a long time the French Protestants 
were always known by it. 

France could not stand outside the religious movement of 
the 1 6th century. It is true that the French reform movement 
has often been regarded as an offshoot of Lutheranism ; up to 
the middle of the century its adherents were known as Lutherans. 
But it should not be forgotten that so early as 1512 Jacobus 
Faber {q.v,) of Staples published his Santi Pauli Epistolae xiv, 

. . . cum commentariis, which enunciates the cardinal doctrine 
of reform, justification by faith, and that in 1523 appeared his 
French translation of the New Testament. The first Protestants 
were those who set the teachings of the Gospel against the 
doctrines of the Roman Church. As early as 1525 Jacques 
Pavannes, the hermit of Livry, and shortly afterwards Louis de 
Berquin, the first martyrs, were burned at the stake. But no 
persecution could stop the Reform movement, and on the walls 
of Paris and even at Amboise, on the very door of Francis I.’s 
i)edroom, there were found placards condemning the mass (1534). 
On the 29th of January 1535 an edict was published ordering 
the extermination of the heretics. From this edict dates the 
emigration of French Protestants, an emigration which did not 
cease till the middle of the 18th century. Three years later 
( 1 538) at Strassburg the first French Protestant Church, com- 
posed of 1500 refugees, was founded. 

Of all these exiles the most famous was John Calvin {qjv,)y the 
future leader of the movement, who fled to Ba.sel, where he is said 
to have written the famous Institutio christianae religionis, 
preceded by a letter to Francis 1 . in which he pleaded the cause of 
the reformers. The first Protestant community in France was 
that of Mcaux (1546) organized on the lines of the church at 
Strassburg of which Calvin was pastor. The Catholic Florimond 
de Remond paid it the beautiful tribute of saying that it seemed 
as though “ la chretient6 fut revenue en elle k sa primitive 
innocence.’’ 

Persecution, however, became more rigorous. I'he Vaudois 
of Cabri^res and Merindol had in 1545 been massacred by the 
orders of Jean de Maynicr, baron d’Opp^de, lieutenant-general 
of Provence, and at Paris was created a special court in the 
parlcment, for the suppression of heretics, a court which became 
famous in history as the Chanibre ardente (1549). In spite of 
persecution the churches became more numerous ; the church 
at Paris was founded in 1556. They realized the necessity of 
uniting in defence of their rights and their liberty, and in 1558 
at Poitiers it was decided that all the Protestant churches in 
France should formulate by common accord a confession of faith 
and an ecclesiastical discipline. The church at Paris was com- 
missioned to summon the first synod, which in spite of the danger 
of persecution met on the 25th of May 1559. The Synod of Paris 
derived its inspiration from the constitution introduced by 
Calvin at Geneva, which has since become the model for all the 
presbyterian churches. Ecclesiastical authority resides ulti- 
mately in the people, for the faithful select the elders who are 
charged with the general supervision of the church and the choice 
of pastors. The churches arc independent units, and there can be 
no question of superiority among them ; at the same time they 
have common interests and their unity must be maintained 
by an authority which is capable of protecting them. The 
association of several neighbouring churches forms a local council 
(coiloque). Over these stands the provincial synod, on which 
each church is equally represented by lay delegates and pastors. 
Supreme authority resides in the National Synod composed of 
representatives, lay and ecclesiastic, elected by the provincial 
synods. The democratic character of this constitution of elders 
and synods is particularly remarkable in view of the early date 
at which it began to flourish. The striking individuality of the 
Huguenot character cannot be fully realized without a clear 
understanding of this powerful organization which contrived to 
reconcile individual liberty with a central authority. 

The synod of 1559 was the beginning of a remarkable increase 


in the Reform movement ; at that synod fifteen churches were 
represented, two years later, in 1561, the number increased to 
2150. The parlements were powerless before this increase; 
thousands left the Catholic Church, and when it was seen that 
execution and popular massacre provided no solution of the 
difficulty the struggle was carried into the arena of national 
politics. On the side of the reformers were ranged some among 
the noblest Frenchmen of the age, Coligny, La Nouc, Duplessis 
Mornay, Jean Cousin, Ramus, Marot, Ambroise Pare, Olivier de 
Serres, Bernard Palis.sy, the Estiennes, Hotman, Jean de Serres, 
with the princess Renee of France, Jeanne d’Albret, Louise de 
Coligny, The policy which refused liberty of conscience to the 
reformers and thus plunged the country into the horrors of civil 
war came near to causing a national catastrophe. For more than 
fifty years the history of the Huguenots is that of France (1560- 
1629). Francis II., who succeeded Henry II. at the age of sixteen, 
married Mary Stuart, and fell under the domination of the queen’s 
uncles, the Guises, vyho were to lead the anti-Reform party. 
The Bourbons, the Montmorencies, the Chatillons, out of hostility 
to them, became the chiefs of the Huguenots. 

I'hc conspiracy of Amboise, formed with the object of kid- 
napping the king (March 1560), was discovered, and resulted in 
the death of the plotters ; it was followed by the proclamation 
of the Edict of Romorantin which laid an interdict upon the 
Protestant religion. But the reformers had become so powerful 
that Coligny, who was to become their most famous leader, 
protested in their name against this violation of liberty of con- 
science. The Guise party caused the prince of Cond^ to be arrested 
and (‘ondemned to death, but the sentence was not carried into 
effect, and at this moment Catherine de’ Medici became regent 
on the accession of Charles IX. She introduced Italian methods 
of government, alternating between concessions and vigorous 
persecution, both alike devoid of sincerity. For a moment, at the 
colloquy of Poissy (Oct. 1561), at which Roman Catholic and 
Protestant divines were assembled together and Theodore Beza 
played so important a part, it seemed as though a modus vivendi 
would be established, llie attempt failed, but by the edict 
of January 1562, religious liberty was assured to the Huguenots. 
This, however, was merely the prelude to civil war, the signal 
for which was given by the Guises, who slaughtered a number 
of Huguenots a.s.sembled for worship in a barn at Va.ssy (March i, 
1562). The duke of Gui.se, entering Paris in triumph, trans- 
ferred the court to Fontainebleau by a daring coup d'etat in 
defiance of the queen regent. It was then that Cond^ declared 
“ qu’on ne pouvait plus rien esperer cpie de Dieu et ses arme.s,” 
and with the Huguenot leaders signed at Orleans (April ii, 1562) 
the manifesto in which, having declared their loyalty to the crown, 
they stated tlrnt as good and loyal subjects they were driven to 
take up arms for liberty of conscience on behalf of the persecuted 
saints. I'he first civil war had already l)roken out ; till the end 
of the century the history of France is that of the struggle between 
tile Huguenots upholding “ 'I'he ( au.se ’’ (La ( ause) and the 
Roman Catholics fighting for the Holy League (La Sainte Jj’gue). 
rhe leading events only will be related here (see also France : 
History), The Huguenots lost the battle of Dreux (Dec. 19. 
1562), the duke of Gui.se was assassinated by Poltrot de Mere 
(Feb. j 8, 1563) and finally Conde signed the Edict of Amboise 
which put an end to this first war. But the League gradual!)' 
extended its action and ('athcrine de’ Medici entered into 
negotiations with Spain. The Huguenots, .seeing their danger, 
renewed hostilities, but after their defeat at St Denis (Nov. 10, 
*567) iiiid the revolt of I^ Rochelle, peace was concluded at 
Longjumcau (March 23, 1568). I'his truce lasted only a few 
months. Pope Pius V . did not cease to demand the extermination 
of the heretics, and the queen mother finally issued the edict of 
the 28th of September 1568, which pul the Huguenots outside 
the protection of the law. The Huguenots once more took up 
arm.s, but were defeated at Jamac (March 13, 1569), and Conde 
was taken prisoner and assa.ssinated by Montesquiou. But 
Jeanne d’Albret renewed the courage of the vanquished by pre- 
senting to them her .son Henri de Bourlxm, the future Henry IV. 
Coligny, whose heroic courage rose with adversity, collected the 
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remnants of the Protestot army and by a march as able as it 
was audacious moved on Paris, and the Peace of St Gemiain was 
signed on the 8th of August 1570. 

For a moment it seemed reasonable to hope that the war was 
at an end. Coligny had said that he would prefer to be dragged 
through the streets of Paris than to recommence the fighting ; 
Qiarles IX. had realized the nobility and the patriotism of the 
man who wished to drive the Spaniards from Flanders ; Henri 
de Bourbon was to marry Marguerite of France. Peace seemed 
to be assured when on the night of the 24th of August, 1572, 
after a council at which Catherine de* Medici, Charles IX., the 
duke of Anjou and other leaders of the League assisted, there 
occurred the treacherous Massacre of St Bartholomew (q^v.) 
in which Coligny and all the leading Huguenots were .slain, 
^rhis date marks a disastrous epoch in the history of France, 
the long period of triumph of the Catholic reaction, during which 
the Huguenots had to fight for their very existence. The Paris 
massacre was repeated throughout France ; few were those 
who were noble enough to decline to liecome the executioners 
of their friends, and the Protestants were slain in thousands. 
The survivors resolved upon a desp)erate resistance. It was 
at this time that the Huguenots were driven to form a political 
party ; otherwise they must, like the Protestants of Spain, 
have been exterminated. I'his party was formed at Milhau 
in 1573, definitely constituted at Rochelle in 1588, and lasted 
until the peace of Alais in 1629. The delegates selected by the 
churches bound themselves to offer a united opposition to the 
violence of the enemies of God, the king and the state. It is 
a profound mistake to attribute to them, as their enemies have 
done, the intention of overthrowing the monarchy and sub- 
stituting a republic. They were royalists to the core, as is shown 
by the sacrifices they made for the sake of setting Henry IV. 
on the throne. Tt is true, however, that among themselves 
they formed a kind of republic which, according to the historian 
J. A. dc Thou, had its own laws dealing with civil government, 
justice, war, commerce, finance. They had a president called 
the Protc^ctor of the Churches, an oflice held first by Conde 
and afterwards by the king of Navarre up to the day on which 
he became king of France as Henry IV. (T589). The fourth 
religious war, which had broken out immediately after the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew, was brought to an end by the 
pacification of Boulogne (July t 6, 1573), which granted a general 
amnesty, but the obstinate intolerance of the League resulted 
in the creation of a Catholic party called “ les I’olitiques ’* 
which refused to submit to their domination and offered aid to 
the Huguenots against the Guises. The recollections of the 
horrors of St Bartholomew’s night had hastened the death of 
('harles IX., the last of the V^alois ; he had been succeeded by 
the most debauched and effeminate of monarchs, Henry III. 
Once more war broke out. Henry of Guise, “ le Balafr^,’* 
nephew of the cardinal of Lorraine, became chief of the League, 
while the duke of Anjou, the king’s brother, made common cause 
with the Huguenots. ’J'he peace of Monsieur, signed on the 
5th of May 3576, marked a new victoiy^ of lilwrty of conscience, 
but its effect was ephemeral ; hostilities soon recommenced and 
lasted for many years, and only became fiercer when the duke 
of Anjou died on the 10th of June 1584. 

Tire fact that on the death of Henry TIL the crown would 
pass to Henry of Navarre, the Protector of the Churches, induced 
the (xuise party to declare that they would never accept a 
heretical monarch, and, at the instigation of Henry of Guise, 
(Ordinal de Bourbon was nominated by them to succeed. Henry 
of Navarre since 1575 leader of the Huguenots, had year by 
year seen his influence increase, and now, faced by the machina- 
tions of tire Guises, who had made overtures to Spain, 
declared that his only object was to free the feeble Henry III. 
from their influence. On the 20th of October 1587 he won the 
battle of Coutros, but on the 28th the foreigpi Protestants 
who were coming to his aid were routed by Guise at Montargis. 
'rhe new body, known as “ the Sixteen of Paris,” thereupon 
compelled Henry III. to sign the “ Edict of Union ” by which 
the cardinal of Bourbon was declared heir presumptive. The 


king could not, however, endure the humiliation of hearing Henry 
of Guise described as “ king of Paris ” and on the 23rd of 
December 1588 had him murdered together with the cardinal 
of Lorraine at the chateau of Blois. The League, now led by 
the duke of Mayenne, Guise’s brother, declared war to the knife 
upon him and caused him to be excommunicated. In his isola- 
tion Henry III. threw himself into the arms of Henry of Navarre, 
who saved the royalist party by defeating Mayenne and escorted 
the king with his victorious army to St Cloud, whence he proposed 
to enter Paris and destroy the League. But Henry III., on the 
i.st of August 1589, was assassinated by the monk Jacques 
dement, on his deathbed appointing Henry of Navarre as his 
successor. 

This only spurred the League to redoubled energy, and 
Mayenne proclaimed the cardinal of Bourbon king with the 
title of Charles X. But Henry IV., who had already promised 
to maintain the Roman Church, gained new adherents every 
day, defeated the Leaguers at Arques in 1589, utterly routed 
Mayenne at Ivry on the 14th of March 1590, and laid siege to 
Paris. Cardinal de Bourbon having died in the same year and 
France being in a state of anarchy, Philip II. of Spain, in concert 
with Pope Gregory XIV., who excommunicated Henry IV., 
supported the claims of the infanta Isabella. Mayenne, unable 
to continue the struggle without Spanish help, promised to 
assist him, but Henry neutralized this danger by declaring 
himself a Roman Catholic at St Denis (July 25, 1893), saying, 
“ Paris after all is worth a mass, in spite of the advice and the 
prayers of my faithful Huguenots.” “ It is with anguish and 
grief,” writes Beza, “that I think of the fall of this prince in whom 
so many hopes were placed.” On the 22nd of March 1594 
Henry entered Paris. The League W'as utterly defeated. Thus 
the Huguenots after forty years of strife obtained by their 
constancy the promulgation of the Edict of Nantes (April 13, 
1598), the charter of religion and political freedom (see Nantes, 
Edic^t of). 

The Protestants might reasonably hope that Henry IV., 
in spite of his al)j oration of their faith, would remember the 
devoted support which they had given him, and that his authority 
would guarantee the observance of the provisions of the Edict. 
Unhappily twelve years afterw^ards, on the 14th of May i6io, 
Henry w^as assassinated by Ravaillac, leaving the great work 
incomplete. Once more France was to undergo the misery of 
civil war. During the minority of T.ouis XTIT. power resided 
in the hands of counsellors who had not inherited the wisdom 
of Henry IV. and wxTe only too ready to favour the Catholic 
party. The Huguenots, realizing that thcir existence was at 
stiikc, once more took up arms in defence of their liberty under 
the leadership of Henri de Rohan (q.v.). Their watchword had 
always been that, so long as the state was opposed to liberty 
of conscience, so long there could be no end to religious and 
civil strife, that misfortune and disaster must attend an empire 
of which the sovereign identified himself with a single section 
of his people. Richelieu had entered the king’s council on the 
4th of May 1624 ; the destruction of the Huguenots was his 
policy and he pursued it to a triumphant conclusion. On the 
28th of October 1628, La Rochelle, the last stronghold of the 
Huguenots, was obliged to surrender after a siege rendered 
famous for all lime by the heroism of its defenders and of its 
mayor. The peace of Alais, which was signed on the 28th of 
June 1629, marks the end of the civil wars. 

The Huguenots had ceased to exist as a political party and, 
in the assurance that liberty of conscience would be accorded 
to them, showed themselves loyal subjects. On the death of 
Louis XIIL, the declaration of the 8th of July 1643 had 
guaranteed to the Protestants “ free and unrestricted exercise 
of their religion,” thus confirming the Edict of Nantes. The 
synods of Charenton (1644) and lx)udun (1659) asserted their 
absolute loyalty to Louis XIV., a loyalty of which the Huguenots 
had given proof not only by their entire abstention from the 
troubles of the Fronde, but also by their public adherence to 
the king. The Roman Catholic clergy had never accepted the 
Edict of Nantes, and all their efforts were directed to obtaining 
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its revocatbn. As long as Mazariu was alive the complaints 
of the clei^gy were in vain, but when I^uis XIV. attained his 
majority there commenced a legal persecution which was bound 
in time to bring about the ruin of the reformed churches, llic 
Edict of Nantes, which was part of the law of the land, might 
seem to defy all attacks, but the clergy found means to evade 
the law by demanding that it should be observed with literal 
accuracy, disregarding the changes which had been produced 
in France during more than half a century. The clergy in 166 1 
successfully demanded that commissioners should ^ sent to 
the provinces to report infractions of the Edict, and thus began 
a judicial war which was to last for more than twenty years. 
All the churches which had been built since the Edict of Nantes 
were condemned to be demolished. All the privileges which 
were not explicitly stated in the actual text of the Edict were 
suppressed. More than hnir hundred proclamations, edicts or 
declarations attacking the Huguenots in their households and 
their civil freedom, their property and their liberty of 
conscience were promulgated during the years which preceded 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In spite of all .sufferings 
which this rigorous legislation inflicted upon them they did not 
cease to resist, and in order to crush this resistance and to 
compel them to accept the “ king’s religion,” there were organized 
the terrible dra^oiinades (1683-1686) which effected the forcible 
conversion of thousands of Protestants who gave way under 
the tortures which were inflicted upon them. It was then 
that Louis XIV. declared that “ the best of the larger part of 
our subjects, who formerly held the so-called reformed religion, 
have embraced the (’atholic religion, and therefore the JMict 
of Nantes has become unnecessary ” ; on the i8th of October 
1685 he pronounced its revocation. Thus under the influence 
of the clergy was committed one of the most flagrant political 
and religious blunders in the history of France, which in the 
course of a few years lost more than 400,000 of its inhabitants, 
men who, having to choose between their conscience and their 
country, endowed the nations which received them with their 
heroism, their courage and their ability. 

There is perhaps no example in history of so cruel a persecution 
as this, wliich destroyed a church of which Protestant Europe 
was justly proud. At no period in its aureer had it numbered 
among its adherents so maiw men of eminence, Abbadie, (laude, 
Bayle, Du Bose, Jurieu, Elie Benoist, La Placettc, Basnage, 
Daille, Mestrezat, Du Quesne, Schomberg, Ruvigny. There 
were no Huguenots left in France ; those who, conquered by 
persecution, remained there were described as “ New Catholics.” 
All the pastors who refused to abjure their hiith were compelled 
to leave the country within fifteen days. The work was complete. 
Protestantism, with its churclies and its schools, was destroyed. 
As Bayle wrote, “ France was ('atholic to a man under the reign 
of Louis the Great.” 

Persecution had succeede^d in silencing, but it could not 
convert the people. The Huguenots, before the ruins of their 
churches, remembered the early Christians and held their ! 
services in secret. Their pastors, making light of death, returned 
from the lands of their exile and visited their own churches to 
restore their courage. If any one denied the C’athoUc faith on 
his death-bed his body was tlirown into the common sewers. 
The galleys were full of brave Huguenots condemned for remain- 
ing constant to the Protestant faith. For fifteen years the 
exiles continuously besought Louis XiV. to give them back Uicir 
religious liberty. For a moment they hoped that the Treaty 
of Ryswick (1697) would realise their hopes, but Louis XIV. 
steadily declined to grant their requests. Despair armed the 
Cevennes, and in 1703 the war of the Camisards broke out, a 
struggle of giants sustained ‘by Jean ('avalier with his moun- 
taineers against the royal troops (see Camisards and Cavaukr, 
Jean). Tlie Huguenots seemed to be finally conquered. On 
the 8th of March 1715 Louis XIV. announced that he had put 
an end to all exercise of the Protestant religion ; but in this 
very year, on the 21st of August, while the king was dying at 
Versailles, there assembled together at Monoblet in Languedoc, 
under the presidency of a young man twenty years of age. 


Antoine Court, a number of preachers, as the pastors were then 
called, witli the object of raising the church from its ruins. 
This was the first synod of the Desert. To re-establish the 
abandoned worship, to unite the churches in the struggle for 
liberty of conscience, such was the work to which Court devoted 
his life, and which earned for him the name of the “ Restorer 
of Protestantism (see Court, Antoine). In spite of persecu- 
tion the Protestants continued their assemblies ; the fear of death 
and of the galleys were alike powerless to break their resistance. 
On the demand of the clergy all marriages celebrated l)y their 
pastors were declared null and void, and the children born of 
these unions were regarded as bastards. 

Protestantism, which persecution seemed to have driven from 
France, drew new life from this very persecution. Outlawed, 
exiles in their own country, deprived of all civil existence, the 
Huguenots showed an invincible heroism. The history of their 
church during the period of the Desert is the history of a church 
which refused to die. Amongst its famous defenders was Paul 
Rabaut, the successor of Antoine Court. Year by year the 
churches became more numerous. In 1756 there were already 
40 pastors; several years later, in 1763, the date of tlie last 
synod of the Desert, their number had increast^d to 65. 'I he 
question of Protestant marriages roused public opinion which 
could not tolerate the idea that Frenchmen, whose sole crime 
was their religious belief, should be condemned to civil death. 
The torture of Jean Calas, who was condemned on a false cliargc 
of having killed his son because he desired to become a Catholic, 
caused general indignation, of which Voltaire became live 
eloquent mouthpiece. Ideas of tolerance, of which Bayle had 
been the earliest advocate, became victorious, and owing to the 
devotion of Rabaut Sainl-£tienne, son of Paul Rabaut, and the 
zeal of Lafayette, the tdiet of November 1787, in spite of the 
fierce opposition of the clergy, renewed the civil rights of the 
Huguenots by recognizing the x'alidity of their marriages. 
Victories even greater were in store ; two > c^ars later liberty of 
conscience was won. On the 22nd of August 1789 the pastor 
Rabaut Saint-]i)tienne, deputy for tlie shmhatissee of Nfmes 
to the States General, cried out, ” Jt is not tolerance which 1 
demand, it is liberty, that my country should accord it equally 
without distinction of rank, of birth or of religion.” The Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man affirmed the lilx^rty of religion ; the 
Huguenots had not suffered in vain, for the cause for which their 
ancestors and themselves had suffered so much was triumphant, 
and it was the nation itself which pniclaimed the victory. But 
religious passions were always aclive, and at Montauban as 
at Nimes (1790) ('atholics and Protestants came to blows. "J'hc 
Huguenots, having endured the persecutions of successive 
moimrdis, had to endure those of the 'J’error ; their churches 
were shut, their pastors dispersed and some died upon the 
scaffold. On the .s^d of Ventose, year 11 . (February 21, 1795), 
the church was divorced from the stale and tlie Protestants 
devoted themselves to reorganization. Some years later 
Bonaparte, having signed the Concordat of the 15th of July 
1801, promulgated the law of the i8lh of Germinal, year X., 
which recognized tlie legal standing of the J^rotestant church, 
but took from it the character of free church which it had 
alway.s claimed. So great was the contrast In tween a post which 
recalled to Protestants nothing but persecution, and a present in 
which they enjoyed liberty of conscience, that they accepted 
with a profound gratitude a regime of which the ecclesiastical 
standpoint was so alien to their traditions. With enthusiasm 
they repeated the words with which Napulecm had received th<‘ 
pastors at the 'I'uileries on the i6th of Frimaire, year Xli. : 
‘‘ The empire of the law ends where the undefined empire of 
conscience begins ; law and prince are powerless against this 
liberty.” 

The Protestants, on the day on which liberty of conscience 
was restored, could measure the full extent of the misery which 
they had endured. Of this people, which in the i6th century 
formed more than one-tenth of the population of France, there 
survived only a few hundred thousands ; migration and persecu- 
tion had more than decimated them. In 1626 there were 809 
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pastors in the service af 751 churches ; in 1802 there were only 
12 1 pastors and 171 churches ; in Paris there was only a single 
church with a single pastor. The church had no faculty of 
theology, no schools, no Bible societies, no asylums, no orphan- 
ages, no religious literature. Everything had to be created 
afresh, and this work was pursued during the 19th century with 
the energy and the earnest faith which is characteristic of the 
Huguenot character. 

At the fall of the Empire (1815) the reaction of the White 
Terror once more exposed the Protestants to outrage, and once 
more a number fled from persecution and sought safety in foreign 
countries. Peace having been established, attention was once 
more focussed on religious questions, and the period was marked 
in Protestantism by a remarkable awakening. On all sides 
churches were built and schools opened. It was an epoch of 
the greatest importance, for the church concentrated itself more 
and more on its real mission. During this period were founded 
the great religious societies : — Soci^td biblique (i8i9),Soci^t6 de 
rinstruction primaire (1829), Soci^t6 des traitds (1821), Soci^t^ 
des missions (1822). The influence of English thought on the 
development of religious life was remarkable, and theology drew 
its inspiration from the writings of Paley , David Bogue, Chalmers, 
Ebenezer Erskine, Rolxnrt and James Alexander Haldane, 
which were translated into French. Later on German theology 
and the works of Kant, Neander and Schleiermacher produced 
a far-reaching effect. This was due to the period of persecution 
which had checked that development of religious thought which 
had been so remarkable a feature of French Protestantism of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Slowly IVotestantism once more took its place in the national 
life. The greatest names in its history are those of Guizot and 
('uvier ; Adolf Monod, with Athanase Coquerel, stand in the 
front rank of pulpit orators. The Protestants associated them- 
selves with all the great philanthropic works — Baron Jules 
Delessert founded savings banks, Baron de Stael condemned 
slavery, and all France united to honour the pastor, Jean 
Frederic Oberlin. But the reformers, if they had no longer to 
fear persecution, had still to fight in order to win respect for 
religious liberty, which was unceasingly threatened by their 
adversaries. Numerous were the cases tried at this epoch in 
order to obtain justice. On the other hand the old union of the 
reformed churches had ceased to exist since the revolution of 
July. Ecclesiastical strife broke out and has never entirely 
ceased. A schism occurred first in 1848, owing to the refusal of 
the synod to draw up a profession of faith, the comte de Gasparin 
and the pastor Frederic Monod seceding and founding the Union 
des iilglises livang^liques de France, separated from the state, of 
which later on E. de Pressense was to become the most famous 
pastor. Under the Second Empire (1852-1870) the divisions 
between the orthodox and the liberal thinkers were accentuated ; 
they resulted in a separation which followed on the reassembly of 
the national synod, authorized in 1872 by the government of the 
Third Republic. The old Huguenot church was thus separated 
into two parts, having no other link than that of the (Concordat 
of 1802 and each possessing its own peculiar organization. 

The descendants of the Huguenots, however, remained faithful 
to the traditions of their ancestors, and extolled the great past 
of the French reform movement. Moreover, in 1859 were held 
the magnificent religious festivals to celebrate the third centenary 
of the convf)cation of their first national synod ; and when on 
the 1 8th of October 1885 they recalled the 200th anniversary 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, they were able to assert 
that the Huguenots had been the first defenders of religious 
liberties in France. In the early days of the 20th century the 
work of restoring French Protestantism, which had been pursued 
with steady perseverance for more than one hundred years, 
showed great results. This church, which in 1802 had scarcely 
roo pastors has seen this number increased to 1000 ; it possesses 
more than 900 churches or chapels and 180 presbyteries. In 
(contrast with the poverty of religious life under the First Empire 
it presented a striking array of Bible societies, missionary 
societies, and others for evangelical, educational, p>astoral and 


charitable work, which bear witness to a church risen from its 
ruins. French Protestantism in the course of the 19th century 
reckoned among its members such eminent theologians as 
Timoth^e Colani (1824-1888), who together with Edmond Scherer 
founded the celebrated Revue de thhlogie de Strasbourg (1850) ; 
Edmond de Pressens6, editor of the Revue chreiienne, Charles 
Bois and Michel Nicolas, professors of theology at Montauban, 
Auguste Sabatier, professor of theology at the university of Paris, 
Albert R6ville, professor at the College de France, F^lix P6caut, 
&c. ; well-known preachers such as Eugene Bersier, Ernest 
Dhombres, Ariste Vigur^, Numa Recolin, Auguste de Coppet, 
and missionaries, for example Eugene Casalis and Coilku-d ; 

; |ean Bost, who founded the hospitals at Laforce ; historians 
ike Napoleon Peyrat, the brothers Haag, who wrote La France 
protestante, Francois Puaux, Charles Coquerel, Onesime Douen, 
Henri Bordier, Edouard Sayous, de Felice, Th6ophile Rollez ; 
Jean P6dezcrt, L6on Pilatte and others, who were journalists ; 
such statesmen as Guizot, Leon Say, Waddington ; such scholars 
as Cuvier, Broca, Wurtz, Friedel de Quatrefages ; such illustrious 
soldiers and sailors as Rapp, Admirals Baudin, Jaureguiberr>s 
Colonel Denfert-Rochereau. But the population of Protestant 
France does not exceed 750,000 souls, without counting the 
Lutherans, who are attached to the Confession of Augsburg, 
numbering about 75,000. Their chief centres are in the depart- 
ments of Gard, Ard^che, Drome, Loziire, the Deux Sevres and 
the Seine. 

The law of the 9th of December 1905, which separated the 
church from the state, has been accepted by the great majority 
of Protestants as a legitimate consequence of the reform 
principles. Nor has its application given rise to any difficulty 
with the state. They used their influence only in the direction 
of rendering the law more liberal and immediately devoted 
themselves to the organization of their churches under the new 
regime. If the two great parties, orthodox and liberal, have each 
their particular constitution, nevertheless a third party has been 
formed with the object of effecting a reconciliation of all the 
Protestant churches and of thus reconstituting the old Huguenot 
church. 
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ITAubigne, Histoire universelle (3 vols., Geneva, 1626) ; Hermingard, 
Correspon dance des riformateurs dans les pays de la langur frangaise 
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for the history of the origin of French reform. " Calvini ^era “ 
in tlie Corpus reformatorum, edited by Reuss, Baum and Cunitz, 
particularly the correspondence, vols. x. to xxii. ; Doumergue, 
Jean Calvin, les hommes et les c noses de son temps (3 voLs., 1899) ; 
G. von Polenz, Geschichte des franzosischen Calvinismus (5 vols., 
1857) ; Etienne A. I..aval, Compendious history of the reformation 
in France and of the reformed Church in that Kingdom from the first 
beginning of the Reformation to the Repealing of the Edict of Nantes 
(7 V0I.S., Tendon, 1737-1741) : Soldan, Geschichte des Protestaniismus 
in Frankreich bis zum Todc Karls IX. (2 vols., 1855) ; Merle 
D’Aubigni, Histoire de la reformation en Europe au temps de Calvin 
(5 vols., 1863). 

17th Century. — Elie Benoit, Histoire de Vlidit de Nantes (5 vols., 
i Delft, 1693), a- work of the first rank ; Aymon, Tous les synodes 
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nationaux des iglises HjofwUes de France (2 vols.) ; J. Quick, 
Synodicati (2 vols., London, 1692), important for the ecclcsia-stical 
history of French Protestantism; D'Huisseau, J^a Discipline des 
t^glises rdformdes de France (Amsterdam, 1710) ; H. de Rohan, 
Mdmoires . . . fusqu’en i62g (Amsterdam, 1644) ; Jean Claude, 
Les Plaintes des Protestans de France (Cologne, 1686, new edition 
with notes by Frank Puaux, Paris, 1885) ; Pierre Jurieu, LeUres 
pastorales (3 vols., Rotterdam, 1O88) ; Brousson, itat des Riformis 
de France (3 vols., The Hague, 1685) ; Anquez, tJistoire des assem- 
hUes politiques des rdformH de France (1 vol., Paris, 1859) : Pilatte, 
£dits et arrSts concernant la religion prStendue r/fortrUcy 

n ; Douen, Les Premiers ptssteurs du Desert (2 vols., 1879) ; 

. Baird, The Huguenots and The Revocation of the Edict of 
antes (2 vols., New York). 

18 th Century. — Peyrat, Histoire des pasteurs du Ddsert (2 vols., 
1842) ; Ch. Coquerel, Histoire des iglises du Desert (2 vols., i8i|i) ; 
E. Hugues, Antoine C^urt, Histoire de la restauration du protestantisme 
en France (2 vols., 1872) ; Les Synodes du Desert (3 vols., 1875) ; 
A. Coquerel, Jean Colas (1869) ; Court de Gebelin, Les Toulousaines 
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19th Century. — Die frotestantische Kirche Franhreichs (2 vols., 
1848) ; Annuaire de Raoaut 1807, de Soulier 1827, de De Prat 1862, 
(1878) ; Agenda protestant de Frank Puaux (1880-1894) ; Agenda 
annuaire protestant de Gambler (1895 1907) ; Bersier, Histoire du 
Synode de iSye (2 vols.) ; Frank l*uaux, Les (Euvres du protestantisme 
frangais au XIX* sitcle. See also Camisards, Calvin, Edict of 
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HUGUES, CLOVIS (1851-1907), French poet and socialist, 
was bom at Menerbes in Vaucluse on the 3rd of November 1851. 
He studied for the priesthood, but did not take orders. For 
some revolutionary articles in the local papers of Marseilles 
he was condemned in 1871 to three years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of 6000 francs. In 1877 he fought a duel in which he killed 
his adversary, a rival journali.st. Elected deputy by Marseilles 
in the general elections of 1881, he was at that time the sole 
representative of the Socialist party in the chambers. He was 
re-elected in 1885, and in 1893 became one of the deputies for 
Paris, retaining his seat until 1906. He died on the iith of June 
1907. 

His poems, novels and comedies are full of wit and exuberant 
vitality. 

His principal works are : Podmes de prison (1875), written during 
his detention, Soirs de bataille (1883) ; Jours de combat (1883) ; and 
Le Travail (i88g) ; the novels, Madame Phaeton (1885) and Monsieur 
le gendarme (1891) ; and the drama.s, Une etoile (1888) and 
sommeil de Danton (1888). 

HUICHOL (pronounced VectchoF -a corruption of the native 
name Vishalika or Virarikoy doctors or healers), a tribe of Mexican 
Indians living in a mountainous region on the eastern side of the 
Chapalagana river, Jalisco. Huichol tradition assigns the south 
as their place of origin. Their name of healers ” is de.served, 
for about one-fourth of the men arc Shamans. The Huichols are 
in much the same social condition as at the time of the Aztec 
empire. They were conquered by the Spaniards in 1722. 

For full de.scTiption of the people and their habits .see Carl Lum- 
holtz. Unknown Mexico (1903). 

HUITZILOPOCHTLl, the supreme being in the religions of 
ancient Mexico, and as a specialized deity, the god of war. He 
was the mythic leader and chief divinity of the Aztecs, dominant 
tribe of the Nahua nation. As a humming-bird Huitzilopochtli 
was alleged to have led the Aztecs to a new home. E. B. Tylor 
{Primitive Ctdture, 4th ed., vol. ii. p. 307) calls him an “ in- 
extricable compound parthenogenetic deity ” ; and finds, in 
the fact that his chief festival (when his paste idol was shot 
through with an arrow, and afterwards eaten) was at the winter 
solstice, ground for believing that he was at first a nature-god, 
who.se life and death were connected with the year’s. His idol 
was a huge block of basalt (still thought to be preserved in Mexico), 
on one side of which he is sculptured in hideous form, adorned with 
the feathers of the humming-bird. The ceremonies of his worship 
were of the most bloodthirsty character, and hundreds of human 
beings were murdered annually before his shrine, their limbs 
being eaten by his worshippers. When his temple was dedicated 
in i486 it is traditionally reported that 70,000 people were killed. 
See Mexico. 

HULDA, in Teutonic mythology, goddess of marriage. She 
was a beneficent deity , the patroness and guardian of all maidens 
(see Beechta). 


HULKE, JOHN WHITAKER (1830-1895), British surgeon 
and geologist, was born on the 6th of November 1830, being the 
son of a well-known medical practitioner at Deal. He was 
educated partly at a boarding-school in this country, partly 
at the Moravian College at Neuwied (1843-1845), where he gained 
an intimate knowledge of German and an interest in geology 
through visits to the Eifel district. He tlien entered King’s 
College school, and three years later commenced work at the 
hospital, becoming M.K.C.S. in 1852. In the Crimean War he 
volunteered, and was appointed (1H55) assistant-surgeon at 
Smyrna and subsequently at Sebastopol. On returning home 
he became medical tutor at his old hospital, was elected F.R.C.S. 
in 1857, and afterwards assistant-surgeon to the Royal Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, Moorfields (1857), and surgeon (1868-1890). 
In 1870 he became surgeon at the Middlesex hospital, and here 
much of his more important surgical work was accomplished. 
His skill as an operator was widely known : he was an excellent 
gener^ surgeon, but made his special mark as an ophthal- 
mologist, while as a geologist he attained a European reputation. 
He was elected F.K.S. in 1867 for his researches on the anatomy 
and physiology of the retina in man and the lower animals, 
particularly the reptiles. He subsequently devoted all his spare 
time to geology and especially to the fossil reptilia, describing 
many remains of Dinosaurs, to our knowledge of which as well as 
of other Saurians he largely contributed. In 1887 the Wollaston 
medal was awarded to him by the Geological Society of London. 
He was president of both the Geological and Pathological Societies 
in 1883, and president of the Royal College of Surgeons from 
1893 iiJ'til his death. He was a man with a wide range of know- 
ledge not only of science but of literature and art. He died in 
London on the 19th of February 1895. 

HULL, ISAAC (1775-1843), commodore in the U.S. navy, was 
born at Derby in (Connecticut on the 9th of March 1775. He 
went to sea young in the merchant service and was in command 
of a vessel at the age of nineteen. In 1798 he was appointed 
lieutenant in the newly organized U.S. navy. From 1803 to 
1805 he served in the squadron sent to chastise the Barbary 
pirates as commander of the “ Enterprise,” but was transferred 
to the “ Argus ” in November of 1803. When the war of 1812 
broke out he was captain of the U.S. frigate “ Constitution ” (44), 
and was on a mission to Europe carrying specie for the payment 
of a debt in Holland. The “ Constitution ” was shadowed by 
British men-of-war, but was not attacked. In July of that year, 
however, he was pursued by a squadron of British vessels, and 
escaped by good seamaaship and the fine sailing qualities of the 
“ Constitution.” He was to have been superseded, but put to sea 
before the officer who was to have relieved him arrived — an action 
which might have liecn his ruin if he had not signalized his cruise 
by the capture of the British frigate “ Guerri^re ” (38). Captain 
Hull had been crui.sing off the Gulf of Stl.awrence,and the engage- 
ment, which took place on the 19th of August, was fought south 
of the Grand Bank. 'The “ (.onstitution ” was a fine ship of 1533 
tons, originally designed for a two-decker, but i:ut down to a 
frigate. I he “Ciuerri^re” was of 1092 tons and \’tTy ill-manned, 
while the “ Constitution ” had a choice crew. The British ship 
was easily overpowered. Hull received a gold medal for the 
capture of the “ (iuerri^re,” but had no further opportunity of 
distinction in the war. After the peace he held a variety of 
commands at sea, and was a naval commissioner from 1815 to 
1817. He had a high reputation in the United States navy for 
practical seamanship. He died at Fhiladelphia on the 13th of 
February 1843. 

HULL, a city (1875) and railway junction of the province of 
Quebec, Canada, and the capital of Wright county, opposite tlie 
city of Ottawa. Top. (1901) 13,988. Tht; magnificent water- 
power of tlie ( haudi^re Falls of the Ottawa is utilized for the 
lighting of the city, the operation of a system of electric railways 
connecting Hull with Ottawa and Aylmer, and a number of large 
saw-mills, pulp, paper and match manufactories. Hull has gone 
through several disastrous fires, but since that of 1900, which 
swept out most of the town, an efficient system of fire protection 
has been established. Three bridges unite Ottawa and Hull. 
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"fho, city is governed by a council composed of a mayor and twelve 
aldermen elected annually. Champlain was the first white man 
to set foot on the site of Hull, but long before he came it was a 
favourite meeting-place for the Indians. Later it became familiar 
to explorers and fur-traders os the foot of the Chaudi^re portage, 
and many a canoe has been carried shoulder high over the site of 
future busy streets. Philemon Wright, of Woburn, Massachusetts, 
was the first man to settle here in 1800. The report he sent back 
was so favourable that a number of other families followed from 
the some place and laid the foundations of the future city. 
His descendants have remained among the substantial men of the 
town. 

HULL (officially Kingston-upon-Hull), a city and county 
of a city, municipal, county and |»rliamentary borough, and 
seaport in the East Riding of Yorkshire, England, at the junction 
of the river Hull with the Humber, 23 m. from the open sea, 
and 181 m. N. of London. Pop. (1891) 200,472 ; (1901) 240,259. 
Its full name, not in general use, is Kingston-upon-Hull. It 
is served by the North Eastern, Great Central and Hull & 
Barnsley railways, the principal station being Paragon Street. 
■^The town stands on a level plain so low as to render embank- 
ments necessary to prevent inundation. The older portion is 
completely enclosed by the Hull and Humber on the E. and S. 
and by docks on the N. and W. Here are narrow streets typical 
of the medieval mercantile town, though modem improvements 
have destroyed some of them ; and there are a few ancient houses. 
In Holy Trinity church Hull possesses one of the largest English 
parish churches, having an extreme length of 272 ft. It is 
cmciform and has a massive central tower. This and the 
transepts and choir are of Decorated work of various dates. 
The choir is largely constructed of brick, and thus affords an 
unusually early example of the use of this material in English 
ecclesiastical architec^ture. The nave is Perpcndi(!iilar, a fine 
example of the style. William Mason the poet (1725-1797) 
was the son of a rector of the parish. The church of St Mary, 
Lowgate, was founded in the i4tl\ century, but is almost wholly 
a re(‘onstmction. Modern churches are numerous, but of no 
remarkable architectural merit. Among public buildings the 
town-hall, in Lowgate, ranks first. It was completed in t866, 
but was subsequently extended and in great part rebuilt ; it is 
in Italian renaissance style, having a richly adorned facade. 
The exchange, in the same street, was also completed in 1866, 
in a less ornate Italian style. There are also theatres, a chamber 
of commerce, corn exchange, market-hall, custom-house, and 
the dock offices, a handsome Italian building. The principal 
intellectual institution is the Royal Institution, a fine classical 
building opened by Albert, prince consort, in 1854, and con- 
taining a museum and large li brary . 1 1 accommodates the Literary 
and Philosophical Society. The grammar school was founded 
in i486. One of its masters was Joseph Milner (1744-1797), 
author of a history of the Church ; and among its students were 
Andrew Marvell the poet (1621-1678) and William Wilber- 
force the philanthropist (1759-1833), who is commemorated 
by a column and statue near the dock offices, and by the preserva- 
tion of the house of his birth in High Street. This house 
belongs to the corporation and was opened in 1 906 as the Wilber- 
force and Historical Museum. There are also to be mentioned 
the Hull and East Riding College, Hymer’s College, comprising 
classical, modem and junior departments, the Trinity House 
marine school (1716), the Humber industrial .school ship 
“ Southampton,'^ and technical and art schools. Charities and 
benevolent foundiltions are numerous. Trinity House is a 
charity for seamen of the merchant .service ; the building (1753) 
was founded by the Trinity House Gild in.stituted in 1369, and 
contains a notew’orthy collection of paintings and a museum. 
The Charterhouse belongs to a foundation for the support of 
the old and feeble, established by Sir Michael de la Pole, after- 
wards earl of Suffolk, in 1384. The infirmary was founded in 
1782. Of the three parks, Pearson Park was presented by a 
mayor of that name in i860, and contains statues of Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort. A botanic garden was opened 
in 1880. 


The original harbour occupied that part of the river Hull 
which faced the old town, but in 1774 an act was passed for 
forming a dock on the site of the old fortifications on the right 
bank of the Hull. Thi.s afterwards became known as Queen's 
dock, and with Prince’s and Humber dodcs completes the circle 
round the old town. The small railway dock opens from Humber 
dock. East of the Hull lie the Victoria dock and extensive 
timber ponds, and west of the Humber dock basin, parallel to 
the Humber, is Albert dock. Others are the Alexandra, St 
Andrew’s and fish docks. The total area of the docks is a^ut 
186 acres, and the owning companies are the North Eastern and 
the Hull & Barnsley railways. The ports of Hull and Goole 
{q*v,) have been administratively combined since 1888, the 
conservancy of the river being under the Humber (!onservancy 
Board. Hull is one of the principal shipping ports for the manu- 
factures of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and has direct communica- 
tion with the coal-fields of the West Riding. Large quantities 
of grain are imported from Rus.sia, America, &c., and of timber 
from Norway and Sweden. Iron, fi.sh, butter and fruit are among 
other principal imports. The port was an early seat of the whale 
fisheries. Of passenger steamship services from Hull the principal 
are those to the Norwegian ports, which are greatly frequented 
during the summer ; the.se, with others to the ports of Sweden, 
&c., arc in the hands of the large shipping firm of 'fhomas Wilson 
& Co. A ferry serves New Holland, on the Lincolnshire shore 
(Great Central railway). The principal industries of Hull are 
iron-founding, shipbuilding and engineering, and the manu- 
facture of chemicals, oil-cake, colours, cement, paper, .starch, 
soap and cotton goods ; and there are tanneries and breweries. 

The parliamentary borough returns three members, an increase 
from two member.^ in 1885. Hull became the seat of a suffragan 
bishop in the diocese of York in 1891. This was a revival, as 
the office was in existence from 1534 till the death of Edward 
VI. I’he county borough was created in 1888. The city is 
governed by a mayor, 16 aldermen and 48 councillors. Area, 
8989 acres. 

The first mention of Hull occurs under the name of Wyke- 
upon-Hull in a charter of 1160 by which Maud, daughter of Hugli 
Camin, granted it to the monks of Meaux, who in 1278 received 
licence to hold a market here every Thursday and a fair on the 
vigil, day and morrow of Holy trinity and twelve following 
days. Shortly afterwards Edward I., seeing its value as a port, 
obtained the town from the monks in exchange for other lands 
in Lincolnshire and changed its name to King.ston-upon-Hul 1 . 
To induce people to settle here he gave the town a cliarter 
in 1299. This granted two weekly markets on Tuesday and 
Friday and a fair on the eve of St Augustine lasting thirty day.s : 
it made the town a free borough and provided that the king 
w'ould send his justices to deliver the prison when necessary. 
He sent commissioners in 1303 to inquire how and where the 
roads to the “ new' town of Kingston-upon^HuIl ” could best be 
made, and in 1321 Edwatd 11 . granted the burgesses licence to 
enclose the town with a ditch and “ a wall of stone and lime." 
In the 14th century the burgesses of Hull disputed the right of 
the archbishop of York to prisage of wine and other lil^rtie.s 
in Hull, which they said belonged to the king. The archbishop 
claimed under charters of King iEthelstand and Henry 111 . 
The dispute, after lasting .several years, was at length decided 
in favour of the king. In 1381 Edward III,, while inspecting 
former charters, granted that the burgesses might hold the borough 
with fairs, markets and free customs at a fee-farm of 3J70, and 
that every year they might choose a mayor and four bailiffs. 
The king in 1440 granted the burgesses He.ssle, North Ferriby 
and other places in order that they might obtain a supply of 
fresh water. The charter also granted that the above places 
with the town itself should become the county of the town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. Henry VIII. visited the town in 1541, 
and ordered that a ca-stlc and other places of defence should be 
built, and Edward \T. in 1552 granted the manor to the burgesses. 
The town was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth in 1576 and a 
new charter was granted by James II. in 1688. During the 
civil wans Hull, although the majoriU' of the inhabitants were 
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Jtiyalists^ was garrisoned by the parliam^tarians, and Giarles 
I. was refused admission by the governor Sir John Hotham. 
In 1643 it stood a siege of six weeks, but the new governor 
Ferdinando Fairfax, 2nd Baron Fairfax, obliged the Royalist 
army to retreat by opening the sluices and placing the surround- 
ing country under water. Hull was represented in the parlia- 
ment of 1295 and has sent members ever since, save that in 
1384 the burgesses were exempted from returning any member 
on account of the expenses which they were incurring through 
fortifying their town. Besides the fairs granted to the burgesses 
by Edward 1., two others were granted by Charles 11. in 1664 
to Heniy Hildiard who owned property in the town. 

See T. Gent, /innales Repoduni HulUni (York, 1735, re- 

S Tinted 1869) ; G., Hadley, History of the Town and County of 
linuston-upon-Tiull (Hull, i /88) ; C. Frost, Notices relative to the 
Party History of the Town and Port of Hull (T.ondon, 1827) ; J. J. 
Sheaham, General and Concise History of Kingston-upon^Hull 
(London and Beverley, 1864). 

HULL fin 0 .£ng. kulu, from helan, to cover, cf. Ger. Hulle, 
covering), the outer covering, pod, or shell of beans, peas, &c., 
also the enclosing envelope of a chrysalis. The word may the 
same as “ hull,” meaning the body of a ship without its masts or 
superstructure, &c., but in this sense the word is more usually 
connected with “hold,” the interior cargo-carrying part of a 
vessel, lliis word was borrowed, as a nautical term, from the 
Dutch, hoi (cognate with “ hole ”), the d being due to confusion 
with “ to hold,” “ grasp ” ( O.Eng. healdan). The meanings of 
“ hull ” and “ hold ” are somewhat far apart, and the closest 
sense resemblance is to the word “ hulk,” which is not known till 
about a century later. 

HULLAH, JOHN PYKE (1812-1884), English composer and 
teacher of music, was bom at Worcester on the 27th June 
1812. He was a pupil of William Horsley from 1829, and 
entered the Royal Academy of Music in 1833. He wrote an opera 
to words by Dickens, The Village Coquettes, produced in 1836 ; 
The Barbers of Bassora in 1837, and The Outpost in 1838, the last 
two at Covent Garden. From 1839, when he went to Parts to 
investigate various systems of teaching music to large masses 
of people, he identified himself with Wilhem’s system of the 
“ fixed Do,” and his adaptation of that system was taught with 
enormous success from 1840 to i860, in 1847 a large building in 
Long Acre, called St Martin’s Hall, was built by subscription 
and presented to Hullah. It was inaugurated in 1850 and burnt 
to the ground in i860, a blow from which Hullah was long in 
recovering. He had risked his all in the maintenance of the 
building, and had to begin the world again. A series of lectures 
was given at the Royal Institution in 1861, and in 1864 he lectured 
in Edinburgh, but in the following year was unsuccessful in his 
application for the Reid professorship. He conducted concerts 
in Edinburgh in 1866 and 1867, and the concerts of the Royal 
Academy of Music from 1870 to 1873 ; he had been elected to the 
committee of management in 1869. In 1872 he was appointed 
by the Council of Education musical inspector of training schools 
for the United Kingdom. In 1878 he went abroad to rcjjort on 
tlie condition of musicnl education in schools, and wrote a very 
valuable report, quoted in the memoir of him published by his 
wife in 1886. He was attacked by paralysis in 1880, and again 
in 1883. His compositions, which remained popular for some 
years after his death in 1884, consisted mainly of ballads ; but 
his importance in the history of music Is owing to his exertions 
in popularizing musical education, and his persistent opposition 
to the Tonic Sol-Fa sy.stem, which had a success he could not 
foresee. His objet^tions to it were partly grounded on the 
character of the music which was in common use among the early 
teachers of the system. While it cannot be doubted t^t Hullah 
would have won more success if he had not opposed the Tonic 
Sol-Fa movement .so strenuously, it must be confessed that his 
work was of great value, for he kept constantly in view and 
impressed upon all who followed him or learnt from him the 
supreme necessity of maintaining the artistic standard of the 
music taught and studied, and of not allowing trumpery com- 
positions to usurp the place of good music on account of the 
greater ease with which they could be read. 


HULME, WILLIAM {1631-1691), English philanthropist, 
was bom in the neighbourhood of Manchester, and died on the 
29th of October 1691, Having lost his only son Banastre, Hulme 
left his property in trust to maintain “ four exhibitioners of the 
poorest sort of bachelors for the space of four years ” at Brasenose 
Gillege, Oxford. This was the beginning of the Hulme Trust. Its 
property was in Manchester, and owing to its favourable situa- 
tion its value increased rapidly. Eventually in 1881 a scheme 
was drawn up by the charity commissioners, by which (as 
amended in 1907) the trust is now governed. Its income of 
about £10,000 a year is devoted to maintaining the Hulme 
Grammar School in Manchester and to assisting other schools, 
to supporting a theological college, Hulme Hall, attached to the 
university of Manchester, and to providing a number of scholar- 
ships and exhibitions at Brasenose Collie. 

See J. Croslon, Hulme* s Charity (1877). 

HtiLS, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine province, 
4 m. N. of Crefeld and 17 N.W. of Dus.seldorf by rail. Pop. 
(*905) ^ 5 *®* It two Roman Catholic churches, a synagogue 
and manufactures of damask and velvet. In the neighbourhood 
ironstone is obtained. 

HULSE, JOHN (1708-1790), English divine, was bom—^the 
eldest of a family of nineteen — ^at Middlewirh, in Cheshire, in 
1708. Entering St John’s College, Cambridge, in 1724, he 
graduated in 1728; and on taking orders (in 1732) was presented 
to a small country curacy. JILs father having died in 1753, 
Hulse succeeded to his estates in Cheshire, where, owing to feeble 
health, he lived in retirement till his death in December 1790. 
He b^ueathed his estates to Cambridge University for the 
purpose of maintaining two divinity scholars (£30 a year each) 
at St John’s College, of founding a prize for a dissertation, and of 
instituting the offices of Christian advocate and of Christian 
preacher or Hulsean lecturer. By a statute in i860 the Hulsean 
professorship of divinity was substituted for the office of Christian 
advocate, and the lectureship was considerably modified. The 
first course of lec^tures under the benefaction was delivered in 
1820. In 1830 the number of annual lectures or sermons was 
reduced from twenty to eight ; after 1861 they were further 
reduced to a minimum of four. The annual value of the Hulse 
endowment is between £800 and £900, of which eight-tenths 
go to the profes.sor of divinity and one-tenth to the prize and 
lectureship respectively. 

An account of the Hulsean lectures from 1820 to 189^ is given in 
J. Hunt’s Religious Thought in the iqth Century, ; among 

the lecturers have been Henry Alford (1841), R. C. Trench (1845), 
Christopher Wordsworth (1S47), Charles Merivale (iSOr), James 
Moorhouse (T8f»5), F. W. Farrar (1870), F. J. A. Hort (1871); 
W. Boyd Carpenter (1878), W. Cunningham (1883), M. Creighton 

(1893)* . . 

HUMACAO, a small city and the capital of a municipal distnet 
and department of the .same name, in Porto Rico, 46 m. S.E. of 
San Juan. i’op. (iSi)g) of the city, 4428 ; and of the municipal 
district, 14)313. Ilumacao is attractively situated near the 
E. coast, 9 m. from the port of Naguabo and a little over 6 m. 
from its own port of Punta Santiago, with which it is connected 
by a good road ; a railway was under construction in 1908, and 
some of the sugar factories of the department are now connected 
by rail with the port. The department covers the eastern end 
of the island and includes all the islands off its coast, among 
which are ("ulebra and Vieques ; the former (pop. in 1899, 704) 
lias two excellent harlx>urs and is used as a U.S. naval station ; 
the latter is 21 m. long by 6 m. wide and in 1899 had a population 
of nearly 6000. Grazing is the principal indu.stry, but sugar-cane, 
tobacco and fruit arc cultivated. There are valuable forests 
in the mountainous districts, a part of which has been set aside 
for preservation under the name of the Luqiiillo forest reserve. 
Humacao was incorporated as a city in 1 899. It suffered severel>^ 
in the hurricane of 1898, the damage not having been fully 
repaired as late as 1906. 

HUMANE SOCIETY, ROYAL. This society was founded in 
England in 1774 for the purpose of rendering “ first aid ” in cases 
of drowning and for restoring life by artificial means to those 
apparently drowned. Dr William Hawes (173^ 
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English physician^ became known in 1^75 fbr his effdrts to 
convince the public that persons apparently dead from drowning 
might in many cases be resuscitated by artificial means. Eor a 
year he paid a reward out of his own pocket to any one bringing 
him a body rescued from the water within a reasonable time of 
immersion. Dr Thomas Cogan (1736-1818), another English 
physician, who had become interested in the same subject during 
a stay at Amsterdam, where was instituted in 1767 a society for 
preservation of life from accidents in water, joined Hawes in his 
crusade. In the summer of 1774 each of them brought fifteen 
friends to a meeting at the Chapter Coffee-house, St Paul’s 
Churchyard, when the Royal Humane Society was founded. 
The society, the chief offices of which are at 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London, has upwards of 280 depots throughout the kingdom, 
supplied with life-saving apparatus. The chief and earliest of 
these depots is the Receiving House in Hyde Park, on the north 
bank of the Serpentine, which was built in 1794 on a site granted 
by George III. Boats and boatmen are kept to render aid to 
bathers, and in the winter ice-men are sent round to the different 
skating grounds in and around London. The society di.stributes 
money-rewards, medals, clasps and testimonials, to those who 
save or attempt to save drowning p>eople. It further recof^izes 
“ all cases of exceptional bravery in rescuing or attempting to 
rescue per.sons from asphyxia in mines, wells, bla.sting furnaces, 
or in sewers where foul gas may endanger life.” It further 
awards prizes for swimming to public schools and training ships. 
Since 1873 the Stanhope gold medal has been awarded ** to 
the case exhibiting the greatest gallantry during the year.” 
During the year 1905 873 persons were rewarded for saving or 
attempting to save 947 lives from drowning. The society is 
maintained by private subscriptions and bequests. Its motto 
is Lateat scintiUula forsan, a small ^ark may perhaps lie hid.” 
(See also Drowning and Life-Saving.) 

HUMAHISM (from Lat. hutnanus, human, connected with 
homo,, mankind), in general any system of thought or action 
which assigns a predominant interest to the affairs of men as 
compared with the supernatural or the abstract. The term is 
specially applied to that movement of thought which in western 
Europe in the 15th century broke through the medieval traditions 
of scholastic theology and philosophy, and devoted itself to 
the rediscovery and direct study of the ancient classics. This 
movement was essentially a revolt against intellectual, and 
especially ecclesiastical authority, and is the parent of all 
modem developments whether intellectual, scientific or social 
(see Renaissance). The term has also been applied to the 
philosophy of Comte in virtue of its insistence on the dignity 
of humanity and its refusal to find in the divine anything 
external or superior to mankind, and the same tendency 1^ had 
marked influence over the development of modem Christian 
theology which inclines to obliterate the old orthodox conception 
of the separate existence and overlordship of God. The narrow 
sense of the term survives in modem university terminology. 
Thus in the University of Oxford the curriculum known as 
Liiterae Humaniores (“ Humane Literature ”) consists of Latin 
and Greek literature and philosophy, i,e, of the “ arts,” often 
described in former times as the ” polite letters.” In the 
Scottish universities the professor of Latin is called the professor 
of ** humanity.” The plural “humanities” is a generic term 
for the classics. In ordinary language the adjective “ humane ” 
is restricted to the sense of “ kind-hearted,” “ unselfish ” : the 
abstract “ humanity ” has this sense and also the sense of “ that 
which pertains to* mankind ” derived in this case with the 
companion adjective “ human.” 

HUMANITARIANS, aterm applied ( i)to a school of theologians 
who repudiate the doctrine of the Trinity and hold an extreme 
view of the person of Christ as simply human. The adoption 
of this position by men like Nathaniel Lardner, Joseph Priestley 
and Theophilus Lindsey in the middle of the 18th century 
led to the establishment of the first definitely organized Unitarian 
churches in England. (2) It is also applied to those who 
believe in the perfectibility of man apart from superhuman aid, 
especially those who follow the teaching of Pierre Leroux (y,».). 


'rhe name is also sometimes given to the Positivists, and, 
in a more general sense, to persons whose chief principle 
of action is the desire to preserve others from pain and 
discomfort. 

HUMAYUN (1508-1556), Mogul emperor of Delhi, succeeded 
his father Baber in India in 1530, while his brother Kamran 
obtained the sovereignty of Kabul and Lahore. Humayun 
was thus left in possession of his father’s recent conquests, 
which were in dispute with the Indian A%hans under Sher Shah, 
governor of Bengal. After ten years of fighting, Humayun was 
driven out of India arid compelled to flee to Persia through the 
desert of Sind, where his famous son, Akbar the Great, was born 
in the petty fort of Umarkot (1542). Sher Shah was killed at 
the storming of Kalinjar (1545), and Humayun, returning to 
India with Akbar, then only thirteen years of age, defeated the 
Indo-Afghan army and reoccupied Delhi (1555). India thus 
passed again from the Afghans to the Moguls, but six months 
afterwards Humayun was killed by a fall from the parapet of his 
palace (1556), leaving his kingdom to Akbar. The tomb of 
Humayun is one of the finest Mogul monuments in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, and it was here that the last of the Moguls, Bahadur 
Shah, was captured by Major Hudson in 1857. 

HUMBER, an estuary on the east coast of England formed 
by the rivers Trent and Ouse, the northern shore belonging 
to Yorkshire and the southern to Lincolnshire. The junction 
of these two important rivers is near the village of Faxfleet, from 
which point the course of the Humber runs E. for 18 m., and 
then S.E. for 19 m. to the North Sea. The total area draining 
to the Humber is 9293 sq. m. The width of the estuary is 1 m. 
at the head, gradually widening to 3^ m. at 8 m. above the 
mouth, but here, with a great shallow bay on the Yorkshire 
side, it increases to 8 m. in width. The seaward horn of this 
bay, however, is formed by a narrow protruding bank of sand 
and stones, thrown up by a southward current dong the York- 
shire coast, and known as Spurn Head. This reduces the width 
of the Humber mouth to 5J m. Except where the Humber cuts 
through a low chalk ridge, between north and south Ferriby, 
dividing it into the Wolds of Yorkshire and of Lincolnshire, the 
shores and adjacent lands are nearly flat. The water is muddy ; 
and the course for shipping considerably exceeds in length the 
distances given above, by reason of the numerous shods it is 
necessary to avoid. The course is carefully buoyed and lighted, 
for the Humber is an important highway of commerce, having 
on the Yorkshire bank the great port of Hull, and on the Lincoln- 
shire bank that of Grimsby, while Goole lies on the Ouse a little 
above the junction with the Trent. Cands connect with the 
great manufacturing district of South Yorkshire, and the Trent 
opens up wide communications with the Midlands. The pheno* 
menon of the tidd bore is sometimes seen on the Humber. The 
action of the river upon the flat Yorkshire shore towards the 
mouth dters the shore-^line constantly. Many ancient villages 
have disappeared entirely, notably Ravenspur or Ravenser, 
once a port, represented in parliament under Edward I., and the 
scene of the landing of Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV., in 
1399. Soon after this the town, which lay immediately inside 
Spurn Point, must have been destroyed. 

HUMBERT, RANIERI CARLO EMANUELE GIOVANNI 
MARIA FERDINANDO EUGENIO, King of Italy (1844-1900), 
son of Victor Emmanuel II. and of Adelaide, archduchess of 
Austria, was bom at Turin, capitd of the kingdom of Sardinia, 
on the 14th of March 1844. His education was entrusted to 
the most eminent men of his time, amongst others to Massimo 
d’Azeglio and Pasqude Stanislao Mancini. Entering the army 
on the 14th of March 1858 with the rank of captain, he was present 
at the battle of Solferino in 1859, and in 1866 commanded a 
division at Custozza. Attacked by the Austrian cavalry near 
Villafranca, he formed his troops into squares and drove the 
assailants towards Sommacampagna, remaining himself through- 
out the action in the square most exposed to attack. With Bixio 
he covered the retreat of the Italian army, receiving the gold 
medal for valour. On the 21st of April 1868 he married his 
cousin, Margherita Teresa Giovanna, princess of Savoy, daughter 
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of the duke of Genoa (born at Turin on the 20th of November 
1851). On the iith of November 1869 Margherita gave birth 
to Victor Emmanuel, prince of Naples, afterwards Victor 
Emmanuel III. of Italy. Ascending the throne on the death of 
his father (9th Jai^uary 1878), Humbert adopted the style 
“ Humbert I. of Italy ” instead of Humbert IV., and consented 
that the remains of his father should be interred at Rome in 
the Pantheon, and not in the royal mausoleum of Superga (sec 
Crispi). Accompanied by the premier, Cairoli, he began a 
tour of the provinces of his kingdom, but on entering Naples 
(November 17, 1878), amid the acclamations of an immense 
crowd, was attacked by a fanatic named Passanante. The king 
warded off the blow with his sabre, but Cairoli, in attempting 
to defend him, was severely wounded in the thigh. The would-be 
assassin was condemned to death, but the sentence was by the 
king commuted to one of penal servitude for life. The occurrence 
upset for several years the health of Queen Margherita. In 
1881 King Humbert, again accompanied by Cairoli, resumed 
his interrupted tour, and visited Sicily and the southern Italian 
provinces. In 1882 he took a prominent part in the national 
mourning for Garibaldi, whose tomb at Caprera he repeatedly 
visited. When, in the autumn of 1882, Verona and Venetia 
were inundated, he hastened to the spot, directed salvage opera- 
tions, and provided large sums of money for the destitute. 
Similarly, on the 28th of July 1883, he hurried to Ischia, where 
an earthquake had engulfed some 5000 persons. Countermand- 
ing the order of the minister of public works to cover the ruins 
with quicklime, the king prosecuted salvage operations for five 
days longer, and personally saved many victims at the risk of 
his own life. In 1884 he visited Busca and Naples, where 
cholera was raging, helping with money and advice the numerous 
sufferers, and raising the spirit of the population. Compared 
with the reigns of his grandfather, Charles Albert, and of his 
father, Victor Emmanuel, the reign of Humbert was tranquil. 
Scrupulously observant of constitutional principles, he followed, 
as far as practicable, parliamentary indications in his choice 
of premiers, only one of whom — Rudini — was drawn from the 
Conservative ranks. In foreign policy he approved of the 
conclusion of the Triple Alliance, and, in repeated visits to 
Vienna and Berlin, established and consolidated the pact. 
Towards Great Britain his attitude was invariably cordial, and 
he considered the Triple Alliance imperfect unless supplemented 
by an Anglo-Italian naval entente. Favourably disposed towards 
the policy of colonial expansion inaugurated in 1885 by the 
occupation of Massawa, he was suspected of aspiring to a vast 
empire in north-east Africa, a suspicion which tended somewhat 
to diminish his popularity after the disaster of Adowa on the 
ist of March 1896. On the other hand, his popularity was 
enhanced by the firmness of his attitude towards the Vatican, 
;is exemplified in his telegram declaring Rome “ intangible ” 
(September 20, 1886), and affirming the permanence of the 
Italian possession of the Eternal City. Above all King Humbert 
was a soldier, jealous of the honour and prestige of the army 
to such a degree that he promoted a duel between his nephew, 
the count of Turin, and Prince Henry of Orleans (August 1 5, 
1897) on account of the aspersions cast by the latter upon Italian 
arms. The claims of King Humbert upon popular gratitude 
and affection were enhanced by his extraordinary munificence, 
which was not merely displayed on public occasions, but directed 
to the relief of innumerable private wants into which he had 
made personal inquiry. It has been calculated that at least 
£100,000 per annum was expended by the king in this way. The 
regard in which he was universally held was abundantly demon- 
strated on the occasion of the unsuccessful attempt upon his life 
made by the anarchist Acciarito near Rome on the 22nd of 
April 1897, and still more after his tragic assassination at 
Monza by the anarchist Bresci on the evening of the 29th 
of July 1900. Good-humoured, active, tender-hearted, some- 
what fatalistic, but, above all, generous, he was spontaneously 
called “ Humbert the Good.” He was buried in the Pantheon 
in Rome, by the side of Victor Emmanuel II., on the 9th of 
August 1900. (H. W. S.) 
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HUMBOLDT, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH ALEXANDER, Baron 
VON (1769-1859), German naturalist and traveller, was born at 
Berlin, on the 14th of September 1769. His father, who was a 
major in the Prussian army, belonged to a Pomeranian family 
of consideration, and was rewarded for his services during the 
Seven Years’ War with the post of royal chamberlain. He 
married in 1766 Maria Elizabeth von Colomb, widow of Baron 
von Hollwedc, and had by her two sons, of whom the younger 
is the subject of this article. The childhood of Alexander von 
Humboldt w^ not a promising one as regards either health or 
intellect. His characteristic tastes, however, soon displayed 
themselves; and from his fancy for collecting and labelling 
plants, shells and insects he received the playful title of “ the 
little apothecary.” The care of his education, on the unexpected 
death of his father in 1779, devolved upon his mother, who 
discharged the trust with constancy and judgment. Destined 
for a political career, he studied finance during six months at the 
university of Frankfort-ori-the-Oder ; and a year later, April 25, 
1789, he matriculated at Gottingen, then eminent for the lectures 
of C. G. Heyne and J. F. Blumenbach. His vast and varied 
powers were by this time fully developed ; and during the vaca- 
tion of 1789 he gave a fair earnest of his future performances in 
a scientific excursion up the Rhine, and in the treatise thence 
issuing, At ineralojfisrhe Beohachtungen iiber einige Basalte am 
Rhein (Brunswick, 1790). His native passion for distant travel 
was confirmed by the friendship formed by him at Gottingen with 
George Forster, Heyne's son-in-law, the distinguished companion 
of Captain Cook’s second voyage. Henceforth his studies, which 
his rare combination of parts enabled him to render at (mcc 
multifarious, rapid and profound, were directed with extra- 
ordinary insight and perseverance to the purpose of preparing 
himself for his distinctive calling as a scientific explorer. With 
this view he studied commerce and foreign languages at Hamburg, 
geology at Freiberg under A. G. Werner, anatomy at Jena under 
J. C. Loder, astronomy and the use of scientific instruments 
under F. X. von Zach and J. G. Kohler. His researches into 
the vegetation of the mines of Freiberg led to the publication 
in 1793 of his Florae Fribergensis Specimen ; and the results of a 
prolonged course of experiments on the phenomena of muscular 
irritability, then recently discovered by L. Galvani, were con- 
tained in his Versuche iiber die gereizte Muskel- und N erven faser 
(Berlin, 1797), enriched in the French translation with notes by 
Blumenbach. 

In J 794 he was admitted to the intimacy of the famous Weimar 
coterie, and contributed (June 1795) to Schiller’s new periodical, 
Die Horen, a philosophical allegory entitled Die Lehenskruft, 
Oder der rhodische Genius. Jn the summer of 1790 he paid a 
flying visit to England in company with Forster. In 1792 and 
1797 he was in Vienna ; in 1795 made a geological and botani- 
cal tour through Switzerland and Italy. He had obtained in 
the metintime official employment, having iicen appointed 
assessor of mines at Berlin, February 29, 1792. Although the 
service of the state was consistently regarded by him but as an 
apprenticeship to the service of science, he fulfilled its duties 
with such conspicuous ability that he not only rapidly rose to 
the highest post in his department, but was besides entrusted 
with several important diplomatic missions. The death of his 
mother, on the 19th of November J796, set him free to follow 
the bent of his genius, and, finally severing his official connexions, 
he waited for an opportunity of executing his long-cherished 
schemes of travel. On the postponement of Captain Bau din’s 
proposed voyage of circumnavigation, which he had been officially 
invited to accompany, he left Paris for Marseilles with Aime 
Bonpland, the designated botanist of the frustrated expedition, 
hoping to join Bonaparte in Egypt. Means of transp()rt, however, 
were not forthc:oming, and the two travellers eventually found 
their way to Madrid, where the unexpected patronage of the 
minister d’Urquijo determined them to make Spanish America 
the scene of their explorations. 

Armed with powerful recommendations, they sailed in the 
“ Pizarro ” from Corunna, on the 5th of June 1799, stopped six 
days at Teneriffe for the ascent of the Peak, and landed, on the 
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i6th of July, at Cumaaa. There Humboldt observed, bn the 
night of the 12-1 3th of November, that remarkable meteor- 
shower which forms the starting-point of our acquaintance with 
the periodicity of the phenomenon ; thence he proceeded with 
Bonpdand to Caracas ; and in February 1800 he left the coast 
for the purpose of exploring the course of the Orinoco. l*his trip, 
which lasted four months, and covered 1725 m. of wild and 
uninhabited country, had the important result of establishing the 
existence of a communication between the water-systems of the 
Orinoco and Amazon, and of determining the exact position of 
the bifurcation. On the 24th of November the two friends set 
sail for Cuba, and after a stay of some months regained the 
mainland at Cartagena. Ascending the swollen stream of the 
Magdalena, and crossing the frozen rid^ of the Cordilleras, 
they reached Quito after a tedious and difficult journey on the 
6th of January 1802. 'Fheir stay there was signalized by the 
ascent of Pichincha and Chimborazo, and terminated in an 
expedition to the sources of the Amiizon en route for IJma. 
At Callao Humboldt observed the transit of Mercury on the 9th of 
November, and studied the fertilizing properties of guano, the 
introdiK^tion of which into Europe was mainly duo to his writings. 
A tempestuous sca-voyage brought them to the shores of Mexico, 
and after a year’s residence in that province, followed by a short 
visit to the United States, they set sail for Europe from the mouth 
of the Delaware, and landed at Bordeaux on the 3rd of August 
1804. 

Humboldt may justly l>e regarded as having in this memonible 
expedition laid the foundation in their larger bearings of the 
sciences of physical geography and meteorology. By his delinea- 
tion (in 1817) of “ isothermal lines,” he at once suggested the 
idea and devised the means of comparing the climatic conditions 
of various countries. He first inve.‘«tigated the rate of decrease 
in mean temperature with increase of elevation above the .sea- 
level, and afforded, by his inquiries into the origin <.)f tropical 
storms, the earliest clue to the detection of the more complicated 
law governing atmospheric disturbances in higher latitudes ; 
while his essay on the geography of plants was based on the then 
novel idea of studying the distribution of organic life as affected 
by varying physical conditions. His discovery of the decrease 
in intensity of the earth’s magnetic forc'e from the poles to the 
equator was communi(\ited to the Paris Institute in a memoir 
read by him on the 7th of De('embcr 1804, and its importance was 
attested by the sj>c*edy eniergcnc-e of rival claims. His services to 
geology were mainly based on his attentive .study of the volcanoes 
of the New World. He showed that they fell naturally into linear 
groups, prcsumably corrt'sponding with vast subterranean 
fissures ; and hy his demonstration of the igneous origin of rocks 
previoiusly held to be of aqueous formation, he contributed 
largely to the (*limination of erroneous views. 

The reduction into form and publication of the encyclopaedic 
mass of materials — scientific, political and archaeological — 
collected by him during his absence from Europe was now 
Humlioldt’s most urgent desire. After a short trip to Italy 
with Gay-Lussac for the purjiose of investigating the law of 
magnetic declination, and a sojourn of two years and a half 
in his native city, he finally, in the spring of 1808, settled in 
Paris with tlie purpose of securing the scientific co-operation 
required for bringing his great work through the press. This 
colossal task, which he at first hoped would have occupied but 
two years, eventually cost him twenty-one, and even then re- 
mained incomplete. With the exception of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
lie was the most famous man in Europe, A chorus of applause 
greeted him from every side. Academies, both native and 
foreign, were eager to enrol him among their members. Frederick 
William III. of Prussia conferred upon him the honour, without 
exacting the duties, attached to the post of royal chamberlain, 
together with a pension of 2500 thalers, afterwards doubled. 
He refused the appointment of Prussian minister of public in- 
struction in 1810. In 1814 lie accom]>amed the allied sovereigns 
to London, 'rhree years later he was summoned by the king of 
Prussia to attend him at the congress of Aix-la-Cliapellc. Again 
in the autumn of 1822 he accompanied the same monarch to 


the congress of Verona, proceeded thence with the royal party 
to Rome and Naples, and returned to Paris in the spring of 1823. 

The French capit^ he had long regarded as his true home. 
There he found, not only scientific sympathy, but the social 
stimulus which his vigorous and healthy mind eagerly craved. 
He was equally in his element as the lion of the salom and as the 
savant of the institute and the observatory. Thus, when at last 
he received from his sovereign a summons to join his court at 
Berlin, he obeyed indeed, but with deep and lasting regret, 
llie provincialism of his native city was odious to him. He never 
ceased to rail against the bigotry without religion, aestheticism 
without culture, and philosophy without common sense, which 
he found dominant on the banks of the Spree. The unremitting 
benefits and sincere attachment of two well-meaning princes 
.secured his gratitude, but could not appease his discontent. At 
first he sought relief from the “ nebulous atmosphere ” of his 
new abode by frequent visits to Paris ; but as years advanced 
his excursions were reduced to accompanying the monotonous 
“ oscillations ” of the court between Potsdam and Berlin. On 
the 12th of May 1827 he settled permanently in the Prussian 
capital, where his first efforts were directed towards the further- 
ance of the science of terrestrial magnetism. For many years 
it had been one of his favourite schemes to secure, by means 
of simultaneous observations at distant points, a thorough 
investigation of the nature and law of “ magnetic storms ” — 
a term invented by him to designate abnormal disturbances 
of the earth’s magnetism. The meeting at Berlin, on the 18th 
of September 1828, of a newly-formed scientific association, of 
which he was elected president, gave him the opportunity of 
setting on foot an extensive system of research in combination 
with his diligent personal obsen^ations. His appeal to the R iissian 
government in 1829 led to the establishment of a line of magnetic 
and meteorologiciil stations across northern Asia ; while his 
letter to the dnke of Sussex, then (April 1836) president of the 
Royal Society, secured for the undertaking the wide basis of 
the British dominions. Thus that scientific conspiracy of nations 
which is one of the noblest fruits of modern civilization was by 
his exertions first successfully organized. 

In 1811, and again in 1818, projects of Asiatic exploration 
were proposed to Huml)oldt, first by the Russian, and afterwards 
by the Prussian government ; but on each occasion untoward 
circumstances interposed, and it was not until he had entered 
upon his sixtieth year that he resumed his early role of a traveller 
in the interests of science. Between May and November 1829 
he, together with his chosen associates Gustav Rose and C. G. 
Ehrenberg, traversed the wide expanse of the Russian empire 
from the Neva to the Yenesei, accomplishing in twenty-five 
weeks a distance of 0)614 rn* The journey, however, though 
carried out with all the advantages afforded by the immediate 
patronage of tlie Russian government, was too rapid to Ix' 
profitable. Its most important fruits were the correction of the 
prevalent exaggerated estimate of the height of the C'entral- 
Asian plateau, and the discovery of diamonds in the gold- washings 
of the Ural— a result which Humboldt’s Brazilian experiences 
enabled him to predict, and by predicting to secure. 

Between 1830 and 1848 Humboldt was frequently employed 
in diplomatic missions to the cx)urt of Louis Philippe, with whom 
he always maintained the most cordial personal relations. 
The death of his brother, Wilhelm von Humboldt, who expired 
in his arms, on the 8th of April 1836, saddened the later years 
oLhis life. In losing him, Alexander lamented that he l\ad 
“ lost half himself.” Tlie accession of the crown prince as 
Frederick William IV., on the death of his father, in June 1840, 
added to rather than detracted from his court favour. Indeed, 
the new king’s craving for his society became at times so im- 
portunate as to leave him only some hours snatched from sleep 
foo: the prosecution of his literary labours. 

It is not often that a man postpones to his seventy-sixth 
year, and then successfully executes, the crowning task of his 
life. Yet this was Humboldt’s case. The first two volumes of 
the Kosmos were published, and in the main composed, between 
the 5X‘ars 1845 and 1S47. The idea of a work which should 
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convey, not only a ^phic description, but an imaginative 
conception of the physical world — ^i^'hich should support general- 
ization by details, and dignify details by generalization, had 
floated before his mind for upwards of half a century. It first 
took definite shape in a set of lectures delivered by him before 
the university of Berlin in the winter of 1827-1828. These 
lectures formed, as his latest biographer expresses it, “ the cartoon 
for the great fresco of the Kosnios” The scope of this remarkable 
work may be briefly described as the representation of the unity 
amid the complexity of nature. In it the large and vague 
id^ls of the i8th are sought to be combined with the exact 
scientific requirements of the 19th century. And, in spite of 
inevitable shortcomings, the attempt was in an eminent degree 
successful. Nevertheless, the general effect of the book is 
rendered to some extent unsatisfactory by its tendency to sul> 
stitute the indefinite for the infinite, and thus to ignore, while 
it does not deny, the existence of a power outside and beyond 
nature. A certain heaviness of style, too, and laborious pictur- 
esqueness of treatment make it more imposing than attractive 
to the general reader. But its supreme and abiding value 
consists in its faithful reflection of the mind of a great man. j 
No higher eulogium con be passed on Alexander von Humboldt 
than that, in attempting, and not unworthily attempting, to 
portray the universe, he succeeded still more perfectly in portray- 
ing his own comprehensive intelligence. 

riie last decade of his long life — his improbable years, 
as he was accustomed to call them — was devoted to the con- 
tinuation of this work, of which the third and fourth volumes 
were published in 1850-1858, while a fragment of a fifth appeared 
posthumously in 1862. In these he sought to till up what was 
ivanting of detail as to individual braiulies of science in the 
sweeping survey contained in the first volume. Notwithstanding 
tlieir high separate value, it must be admitted that, from an 
artistic point of view, these additions were deformities. The 
cliuracl.eristic idea of the work, so far as such a gigantic idea 
admitted of literary incorporation, was completely developed 
in its opening portions, and the attempt to convert it into a 
scientific encyclopaedia w'us in truth to nullify its generating 
motive. Humboldt’s remarkable industry and accuracy were 
never more conspicuous than in the erection c^f this latest trophy 
to Ids genius. Nor did he rely entirely on his own labours. 
He owed much of what he accomplished to his rare power of 
assimilating the thoughts and availing himself of the co-operation 
of others. He was not more ready to incur than to acknowledge 
obligations. The notes to Kosmos overflow with laudatory 
citations, the current coin in which he discharged his intellectual 
debts. 

On the 24th of February 1857 Humboldt was attacked with 
a slight apoplectic stroke, which pas.sed away without leaving 
any pen^eptible trace. It was not until the winter of 1858-1859 
that his strength began to decline, and on the en.suing 6th of 
May he tranquilly expired, wanting but six months of completing 
his ninetieth year. The honours which had been .showered on him 
during life followed him after death. His remains, previously 
to being interred in the family resting-place at Tegel, were 
c'lonveyed in state through the streets of Berlin, and received by 
the prince - regent with uncovered head at the door of the 
cathedral. The first centenary of his birth was celebrated on 
the 14th of September 1869, with equal enthusiasm in the New 
and Old Worlds ; and the numerous monuments erected in his 
honour, and newly explored regions called by his name, liear 
witness to the universal diffusion of bis fame and popularity. 

Humboldt never married, and seems to have been at all times 
more social than domestic in his tastes. To his brother’s family 
he was, however, much attached ; and in his later years the 
somewhat arbitrary sway of an old and faithful servant held him 
in more than matrimonial bondage. By a singular example of 
weakness, he executed, four years before his death, a deed of 
gift transfeiTing to this man Seifert the absolute pos.session of his 
entire property. It is right to add that no undue advantage 
appears to have been taken of this extraordinary concession. 
Of the qualities of his heart it is less easy to speak than of those 
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of his head. The clue to his inner life might probably be found 
in a certain egotism of self-culture scarcely separable from the 
promptings of genius. Yet his attachments, once formed, were 
sincere and lasting. He made innumerable friends ; and it does 
not .stand on record that he ever lost one. His benevolence was 
throughout his life active and disinterested. His early zeal for 
the improvement of the condition of the miners in Cialicia and 
Franconia, his consistent detestation of sla\'ery, his earnest 
patron^e ci rising men of sc ience, bear witness to the large 
humanity which formed the ground-work of his character. The 
faults of his old age have been brought into undue prominence 
by the injudicious publication of his letters to Varnhagen von 
£nse. The cliief of these was his habit of smooth speaking, 
almost amounting to flattery, which formed a painful contrast 
with the caustic Siircasm of his confidential utterances. His 
vanity, at all times conspicuous, was tempered by his sense of 
humour, and was so frankly avowed as to invite sympathy 
rather than provoke ridicule. After every deduction has been 
made, he yet stands before us as a colossal figure, not unworthy 
to take his place beside Cioethe as the representative of the 
scientific side of the culture of his country. 

The best biograpliy of HiimlH)Idt is that of Professor Karl Brahns 
(j vols., 8vo, Leipzig, J872), translated into Knglisli by the Misse.s 
Lass(4l in 1873. Brief accounts of his career arc given by A. Dove in 
Allgcmeiuc deulache JHaamphic, and by S. (binther in Alcxajuhr von 
Humboldt (Bt’rlin, looo). The Voyage aux ^t/uinoxialcs dii 

Notivmn Continrni^ fait cn /So. f, par Alexandre de Humboldt ei 
Aim/' lionpiavd (Paris, 1807, cS:c.), consisted of thirty folio and quarto 
volumes, and comprised a considerable iiianl)er of subordinate but 
iinj)orlant works. Among these may be enumerated Vue des 
Cordillercs et monuments des pcttples indir,hies de VAm/rique (2 vols. 
folio, 1 810) ; Examen critique de I’hisfoire de la i^/ofi^raphie Uu Nouveau 
Continent (1814-1834) ; Atlas ^eoffraphiqite et j^hysique du royaume de 
la Nouvelle Espap;ne (1811) ; Essui politique sitr Ic royaume de la 
Nouvclle Espaiine u8ii) ; Essai sitr la ^eo^ruphie des planies (1805, 
now very rare) ; and Relation hisiorique (iSt.j 1825), an tinfinishi^d 
narrative of his travels, including the lissai polt1i(f ue sur I’ile de Cuba. 
The Nova genera et species planlurum (7 vols. folio, 18x5-1825), con- 
tiuning de.scriptions of abow 45(x> sj)ecies of plants collected by 
TTiimboklt and Bonplaiid, was mainly compiled by C. S. Kimlli ; 
J. Ollmauns a.ssisted in jin'paring th<* Rerueil d' observations ush'onn- 
fftiques (t8o 8) ; Cuvit*r, T.atreilk^, V’alcMiciennes and rfay-Lus.sac co- 
operated in the Recueil d' observations de zootogie ei d'anatomie com- 
par/c f 1805-1833). Humboldt's Ansichten d^^r Natiir (Stuttgart and 
Tiibingeij, j8o 8) went through thr(‘e editions in his lifetime, and 
was translated into nearly everv Eumf)can language. 'J'he results 
of his Asiatic jourm*y \v(*re publish(‘d in Eragments de geologic et dc 
cUmatologie asiatiques (2 vols. 8vo, 1831), and in Asie ccntralc (3 vols. 
8vo, 1843)*— an enlargement of the earlier work. 'J lie memoirs and 
papers read liy him birfore .scientific societies, or contril>uted by him 
to scientific ])erjorUcals, an? too numerous for sjiecilicalion. 

Since his dealli consideraliU* ]iortions of his corref^nmdence Iiave 
been made ])ublic. 'Hit; first ot these, in order Ixith of time and of 
import-ciiice, is his Jiriefe an Varnhagen von Ensc (Leipzig, i860). 
This was followed in ra[)id sueces^;ion by Briciivediscl mit tincm 
jungen Ereundc (l^riedricli AJthaus, Berlin, i86t) ; Briefivrchsel mit 
Heinrich Berghaus (3 vols., Jena, 1863) ; Correspondance seievtifique 
et littiraire (2 vols., i*aris, i865-iH6()) ; “ Lettres a Marc-Ang. Pictet," 
jniblished in Lc Globes tonu? vii. (Leneva, 1868) ; Briefe an 
Bunsen (Leipzig, iS6<») : Briefe zwischen Humboldt und Gauss (1877) ; 
Briefe an seinen Bruder Wilhelm (Stuttgart. 1880) ; J ugendbriefe 
an W. G. Wegener (Leipzig, 1806) ; besidc'.s some other collections 
of les.s note. An octavo edition of Humboldt's jirincipal work.s 
was published in Paris by Th. Morgaiul (1864-1866). Sec also Karl 
von Baer, Bulletin dc I'acud. des sciences dc Sl-Petcrsbourg^ xvii. 52^ 
(^^59) ; IL Murchison, .Proceedings, Grog. Society of London, vi. 
(1850) ; T.. Agassiz, American Jour, of Science, xxviii. 96 (1859) ; 
Proc. Roy. Society, X. xxxix. ; A. ^Miclelet, Annuaire de Vacad. des 
sciences (Bru.s.sels, i860), p. 97 ; j. Miidler, Geschichie (ter Himmels- 
httnde, ii. 113; J. C. Tlouzeau, Bibi. astronomique , ii. 168. (A. M. C.) 

HUMBOLDT, KARL WILHELM VON (1 767-3 S35), German 
philologist and man of letters, the elder brother of the more 
celebrated Alexander von Humboldt, wa.s born at Potsdam, on 
tlic 22nd of 3 line 1 767 . After being educated at Berlin, Gottingen 
and Jena, in the last of which places he formed a close and lifelong 
friendship with Schiller, he married Fniulein von Dacherode, a 
lady of birth and fortune, and in 1802 was appointed by the 
Prussian government first resident and then mini.stcr pleni- 
potentiar}^ at Rome. While there he published a poem ent itled 
Rom, which was reprinted in 1824. This was not, however, the 
first of his literary productions ; his critical essay on Goethe’s 
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Hermann und Dorothea y published in 1800^ had already placed 
him in the first rank of authorities on aesthetics, and, together 
with his family connexions, had much to do with his appoint- 
ment at Rome ; while in the years 1795 and 1797 he had brought 
out translations of several of the odes of Pindar, which were held 
in high esteem. On quitting his post at Rome he was made 
councillor of state and minister of public instruction. He soon, 
however, retired to his estate at Tegcl, near Berlin, but was 
recalled and sent as ambassador to V ienna in 1812 during the 
exciting period which witnessed the closing struggles of the 
French empire. In the following year, as Prussian plenipo- 
tentiary at the congress of Prague, he was mainly instrumental 
in inducing Austria to unite with Prussia and Russia against 
France ; in 1815 he was one of the signatories of the capitulation 
of Paris, and the same year was occupied in drawing up the 
treaty between Prussia and Saxony, by which the territory 
of the former was largely increased at the expense of the latter. 
The next year he was at Frankfort settling the future condition 
of (Germany, but was summoned to London in the midst of his 
work, and in 1818 had to attend the congress at Aix-la-('hapelle. 
The reactionary policy of the Prussian government made him 
resign his office of privy councillor and give up political life in 
1819 ; and from that time forward he devoted himself solely to 
literature and study. 

During the busiest portion of his political career, however, 
he had found time for literary work. Thus in 1816 he had 
published a translation of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, and in 
1817 corrections and additions to Adelung’s MithridateSy that 
famous collection of specimens of the various languages and 
dialects of the world. Among these additions that on the Basque 
language is the longest and most important, Basque having 
for some time specially attracted his attention. In fact, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt may be said to have been the first who brought 
Basque before the notice of hiuropean philologists, and made 
a scientific study of it possible. In order to gain a practical 
knowledge of the language and complete his investigations into 
it, he visited the Basque country itself, the result of his visit 
being the valuable “ Researches into the Early Inhabitants of 
Spain by the help of the Basque language” {PrUjungder tinier- 
snehungen uher die Urbewohner Hispaniens vermittelst der vaski- 
schen Sprache), published in 1821. In this work he endeavoured 
to show, by an examination of geographical names, that a race 
or races speaking dialects allied to modem Basque once extended 
through the whole of Spain, the southern coast of France and 
the Balearic Islands, and suggested that these people, whom 
he identified with the Iberians of classical writers, had come 
from northern Africa, where the name of Berber still perhaps 
perpetuates their old designation. Another work on what has 
sometimes b(Hjn termed the metaphysics of language appeared 
from his pen in 1828, under the title of Vber den Dualts; but 
the great work of his life, on the ancient Kawi language of Java, 
was unfortunately interrupted by his death on the 8th of April 
1835. 'Jhe imperfect fragment was edited by his brother and 
Dr Buschmann in 1836, and contains the remarkable introduc- 
tion on “ The Heterogeneity of Language and its Influence on 
the Intellectual Development of Mankind ” {Vber die Ver- 
schiedenheit des menschl{chett Sprachbaues itnd ihren Einflttss atif 
die geistige Eniwickelung des Menschengeschlechts)y which was 
afterwards edited and defended against Steinthal’s criticisms 
by Pott (2 vols., 1876). This essay, which has been called the 
text-book of the, ])hilosophy of speech, first clearly laid down 
that the character and structure of a language expresses the 
inner life and knowledge of its speakers, and that languages must 
differ from one another in the same way and to the same degree as 
those who use them. Sounds do not become words until a 
meaning has been put into them, and this meaning embodies 
the thought of a community. What Humboldt terms the inner 
form of a language is just that mode of denoting the relations 
between the parts of a sentence which reflects the manner in 
which a particular body of men regards the world about them. 
It is the task of the morphology of speech to distinguish the 
various ways in which languages differ from each other as regards 


their inner form, and to classify and arrange them accordingly. 
Other linguistic publications of Humboldt, which had appeared 
in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy, the joumed of the 
Royal A.siatic Society, or elsewhere, were republished by his 
brother in the seven volumes of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
Gesammelte Werke (1841-1852). The.se volumes also contain 
poems, essays on aesthetical subjects and other creations of his 
prolific mind. Perhaps, however, the most generally interesting 
of his works, outside those which deal with language, is his 
correspondence with Schiller, published in 1830. Both poet and 
philosopher come before us in it in their most genial mood. 
For, though Humboldt was primarily a philosopher, he was a 
philosopher rendered practical by his knowledge of statesmanship 
and wide experience of life, and endowed with keen sympathies, 
warm imagination and active interest in the method of scientific 
inquiry,^ (A. H. S.) 

HUMBUG, an imposture, sham, fraud. The word seems to 
have been originally applied to a trick or hoax, and appears as a 
slang term about 1 7 50. According to the New English Dictionary, 
Ferdinando Killigrew’s The Universal Jester, which contains 
the word in its sub-title “ a choice collection of many conceits . . . 
bonmots and humbugs,” was published in 1754, not, as is often 
stated, in 1735-1740. ITie principal passage in reference to 
the introduction of the word occurs in The Student, 1750-1751, 
ii. 41, where it is called “a word very much in vogue with 
the people of taste and fashion.” llie origin appears to have 
been unknown at that date. Skeat connects it {Etym. Diet, 
1898) with ‘‘ hum,” to murmur applause, hence flatter, trick, 
cajole, and “ bug,” bogey, spectre, the word thus meaning a 
false alarm. Many fanciful conjectures have been made, e.g. 
from Irish uim-bog, soft copper, worthless as opposed to sterling 
money ; from “ Hamburg,” as the centre from which false 
coins came into England during the Napoleonic wars ; and 
from the Italian uomo bugiardo, lying man. 

HUME, ALEXANDER (^- Scottish poet, second 

son of Patrick Hume of Polwarth, Berwickshire, was born, 
probably at Reidbrais, one of his family’s houses, about 1557. 
It has been generally assumed that he is the Alexander Hume 
who matriculated at St Mary’s college, St Andrews, in 1571, 
and graduated in 1574. In Ane Epistle to Maister Gilbert 
Montcreif (Moncrieff), mediciner to the Kings Majestic, wherein 
is set downe the Experience of the Authours youth, he relates the 
course of his disillusionment. He says he spent four years in 
France before beginning to study law in the courts at Edinburgh 
( 1 . 136). After three years’ experience there he abandoned 
law in disgust and sought a post at court {ib, 1 . 241). Still 
dissatisfied, he took orders, and became in 1597 minister of Logie, 
near Stirling, where he lived until his death on the 4th of 
December 1609. His best-known work is his Hymns, or Sacred 
Songs (printed by Robert Waldegrave at Edinburgh in 1599, 
and dedicated to Elizabeth Melvill, Lady Comrie) containing 
an epistle to the Scottish youth, urging them to abandon vanity 
for religion. One poem of the collection, entitled ” A description 
of the day Estivall,” a sketch of a summer’s day and its occupa- 
tions, has found its way into several anthologies. “ The Triumph 
of the Lord after the Manner of Men ” is a song of victory of 
some merit, celebrating the defeat of the Armada in 1588. His 
prose works include Ane Treatise of Conscience (Edinburgh, 1594), 
A Treatise of the Felicitie of the Life to come (Edinburgh, 1594), 
and Ane A fold Admonitioun to the Ministerie of Scotland, The 
last is an argument against prelacy. Hume’s elder brother, 
Lord PolwartJi, was probably one of the combatants in the 
famous “ Fly ting betwixt Montgomerie and Polwart.” 

The editions of Hume's verse arc : {a) Robert Waldegrave 
(1599) : (6) a> reprint of (a) by the Bannatyne Club (1832) ; and (c) by 
the Scottish Text Society (ed. A. Lawson) (1902). The last includes 
the prose tracts. 

HUME, DAVID (1711-1776), English philosopher, historian 
and political economist, was born at Edinburgh, on the 26th 
of April (O.S.) 1711. His father, Joseph Hume or Home, a 
.scion of the noble house of Home of Douglas (but see Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. iv. 72), was owner of a small estate in 
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Berwickshire, on the banks of the Whiteadder, called, from the 
spring rising in front of the dwelling-house, Ninewells, David 
was the youngest of a family of three, two sons and a daughter, 
who after the early death of the father were brought up with 
great care and devotion by their mother, the daughter of Sir 
David Falconer, president of the college of justice. 

Of Hume’s early education little is known beyond what 
he has himself stated in his Life, He appears to have entered 
the Greek classes of the university of Edinburgh in 1723, and, 
he tells us, “ passed through the ordinary course of education 
with success.” From a letter printed in Burton’s Life (i. 30-39), 
it appears that about 1726 Hume returned to Ninewells with 
a fair knowledge of Latin, slight acquaintance with Greek and 
literary tastes decidedly inclining to “ books of reasoning and 
philosophy, and to poetry and the polite authors.” We do not 
know, except by inference, to what studies he especially devoted 
himself. It is, however, clear that from his earliest years he 
began to speculate upon the nature of knowledge in the abstract, 
and its concrete applications, as in theology, and that with this 
object he studied largely the writings of Cicero and Seneca and 
recent English philosophers (especially Locke, Berkeley and 
Butler). His acquaintance with Cicero is clearly proved by the 
form in which he cast some of the most important of his specula- 
tions. From his boyhood he devoted himself to acquiring a 
literary reputation, and throughout his life, in spite of financial 
and other difficulties, he adhered to his original intention. A 
man of placid and even phlegmatic temperament, he lived 
moderately in all things, and sought worldly prosperity only so 
far as was nccessiuy' to give him leisure for his literary work. 
At first he tried law, but was unable to give his mind to a study 
which appeared to him to be merely a barren waste of technical 
jargon. At this time the intensity of his intellectual activity 
in the area opened up to him by Locke and Berkeley reduced him 
to a state of physical exhaustion. In these circumstances he 
determined to try the effect of complete change of scene and 
occupation, and in 1734 entered a business house in Bristol. 
In a few months he found “ the scene wholly unsuitable ” to 
him, and about the middle of 1734 set out for France, resolved 
to spend some years in quiet study. visited Paris, resided 
for a time at Rheims and then settled at I.a Fl^che, famous 
in the history of philosophy as the school of Descartes. His 
health seems to have been perfectly restored, and during the 
three years of his stay in France his speculations were worked 
into systematic form in the Treatise of Human Nature, In the 
autumn of 1737 he was in Ix^mdon arranging for its publication 
and polishing it in preparation for the judgments of the learned. 
In Januaiy- 1739 appeared the first and second volumes of the 
Treatise of Human Nature, bein% an Attempt to Introduce the 
Experimental Method of Reasoning into M(rral Subjects, containing 
book i.. Of the Understanding, and book il., Of the Passions, 
'fhe third volume, containing book iii.. Of Morals, was published 
in the following year. The publisher of the first two volumes, 
John Noonc, gave him £50 and twelve bound copies for a first 
edition of one thousand copies. Hume’s own words best describe 
its reception. “ Never literaiy attempt was more unfortunate ; 
it fell dead-born from the press, without reaching such distinction 
as even to excite a murmur among the zealots.” “ But,” he 
adds, “ being naturally of a cheerful and sanguine temper, 1 
very soon recovered the blow, and prosecuted with great ardour 
my studies in the country.” This brief notice, however, is not 
sufficient to explain the full .significance of the event for Hume’s 
own life. The work undoubtedly failed to do what its author 
expected from it ; even the notice, otherwise not unsatisfactory, 
which it obtained in the History of the Works of the Learned, 
then the principal critical journal, did not in the least appreciate 
the true bearing of the Treatise on current discussions. Hume 
naturally expected that the world would see as clearly as he 
did the connexion between the concrete problems ^itatii^ 
contemporary thought and the abstract principles on which their 
solution depended. Accordingly he looked for opposition, and 
expected that, if his principles were received, a change in general 
conceptions of things would ensue. His disappointment at its 
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reception was great ; and though he ne^^er entirely relinquished 
his metaphysiciil speculations, though all that is of value in his 
later writings depends on the acute analysis of human nature to 
which he was from the first attracted, one cannot but regret 
that his high powers were henceforth withdrawn for the most part 
from the consideration of the foundations of belief, and expended 
on its practical applications. In later years he attributed his 
want of success to the immature style of his early exposition, 
to the rashness of a young innovator in an old and well-established 
province of literature. But this has little foundation beyond 
the irritation of an author at his own failure to attract such 
attention as he deems his due. None of the principles of the 
Treatise is given up in the later writings, and no addition is 
made to them. Nor can the superior polish of the more mature 
productions counterbalance the concentrated vigour of the more 
youthful work. 

After the publication of the Treatise Hume retired to his 
brother’s house at Ninewells and carried on his studies, mainly 
in the direction of politics and political economy. In 1741 he 
published the first volume of his Essays, which had a considerable 
and immediate success. A second edition was called for in the 
following year, in' which also a second volume was published. 
These essays Butler, to whom he had sent a copy of his Treatise, 
but with whom he had failed to make personal acquaintance, 
warmly commended. The philosophical relation Ixitwecn Butler 
and Hume is curious. So far as analysis of knowledge is con- 
cerned they are in harmony, and Hume’s sceptical conclusions 
regarding belief in matters of fact are the foundations on which 
Butler’s defence of religion rests. Butler, however, retained, 
in spite of his destructive theory of knowledge, confidence in the 
rational proofs for the existence of (iod, and certainly maintains 
what may be vaguely described as an a priori view of conscience. 
Hume had the greatest respect for the author of the Analogy, 
ranks him with Ix)cke and Berkeley as an originator of the 
experimental method in moral science, and in his specially 
theological essays, such as that on Particular Providence and 
a Future State, has Butler’s views specifically in mind. (See 
Butler.) 

The success of the Essays, though hardly great enough to 
satisfy his somewhat exorbitant cravings, w<ls a great encourage- 
ment to hiiJi. He began to hope that his earlier work, if recast 
and lightened, might .share the fortunes of its successor ; and 
at intervals throughout the next four years he occupied himself 
in rewriting it in a more succinct form witJi all the literary 
grace at his command. Meantime he continued to look about 
for some post which might .secure him the modest independence 
he desired. In 1744 we find him, in anticipation of a vacancy 
in the chair of moral philosophy at Edinburgh university, moving 
his friends to advance his cause with the electors ; and though, 
as he tells us, “ the accusation of heresy, deism, scepticism 
or theism, (S:c., &c., was started ” against him, it had no effect, 
“ being bore dt)wn by the contrary authority of all the good 
people in town.” 'I'o his great mortification, however, he found 
out, as he thought, that Hutcheson atid Ix-echman, with whom 
he had Ix'cn on terms of friendly correspondence, were giving 
the weight of their opinion against his election. The after history 
of these negotiations is obscure. Failing in this attempt, he wa.s 
induced to become tutor, or keeper, to the marquis of Annandalc, 
a harmless literary lunatic. This position, financially advantage- 
ous, was absurdly false (see letters in Burton’s Life, i. ch. v.), 
and when the matter ended Hume had to sue for arrears of salary. 

In 1746 Hume accepted the office of secretary to General 
St Clair, and was a spectator of the ill-fated expedition to France 
in the autumn of that year. His admirable account of the 
transaction has been printed by Burton. After a brief .sojourn 
at Ninewells, doubtless occupied in preparing for publication 
his Philosophical Essays (afterwards entitled An Inquiry con- 
cerning Human Understanding), Hume was again associated 
with General St Qair as secretary in the embas.sy to Vienna 
and Turin (1748). The notes of this journey are written in a 
light and amusing style, showing Hume’s usual keenness of 
sight in some directions and his almost equal blindness in others. 
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During his absence from England, early in the year 1748, the 
Philosophical Essays were published ; but the first reception 
of the work was little more favourable than that accorded to 
the Treatise, To the later editions of the work Hume prepared 
an “ Advertisement ” referring to the Treatise^ and desiring 
that the Essays “ may alone be regarded as containing his 
philosophical sentiments and principles.’* Some modern critics 
have accepted this disclaimer as of real value, but in fact it has 
no significance ; and Hume himself in a striking letter to Gilbert 
Elliott indicated the true relation of the two works. “ I believe 
the Philosophical Essays contain everything of consequence 
relating to the understfinding which you would meet with in 
the Treatise, and 1 give you rny advice against reading the latter. 
By shortening and simplifying the questions, T really render 
them much more complete. Addo dum minuo. The philosophical 
principles are the same in both.” The Essays are undoubtedly 
written with more maturity and skill than the Treatise ; they 
contain in more detail application of the principles to concrete 
problems, such as miracles, providence, immortality ; but the 
entire omission of the discussion forming part ii. of the first 
book of the Treatise, and the great compression of part iv., are 
real defects which must always render the Treatise the more 
important work. 

In 1749 Hume returned to Nincwells, enriched with “ near 
a thousand pounds.” In 1751 he removed to Edinburgh, 
where for the most part he resided during the next twelv'e 
years of his life. These years are the ricliest so far as literary 
production is concerned. In 1751 he published his Political 
Discourses, which had a great and well-dcscrv^ed success both 
in England and abroad. It was translated into French by 
Mauvilion (1753) and by the Abbe le Blanc (1754). In the same 
year appeared the recast of the third book of the Treatise, 
called Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, of which 
he says that “of all his writings, philosophical, literary or 
historical, it is incomparably the best.” At this time also 
we hear of the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, a work 
which Hume was prevailed on not to publish, but which he 
revised with great care, and evidently regarded with the greatest 
favour. I'he work itself, left by Hume with instructions that it 
should be published, did not appear till 1779. 

In 1751 Hume was again unsucx^essful in the attempt to 
gain a professor’s cliair. In the following year he received, in 
spite of the usual accusations of heresy, the librarianship of the 
Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, small in emoluments (£40 
a year) but rich in opportunity tor literary work. In a playful 
letter to Dr C'lephanc, ho tlescribes his satisfaction at his appoint- 
ment, and attributes it in some measure to the support of “ the 
ladies.” 

In 1753 Hume was fairly settled in Edinburgh, preparing 
for his History of England, He had decided to begin the History, 
not with Henry VIl., as Adam Smitli recommended, but with 
James I., considering that the political differences of his time 
took their origin from that period. On the whole his attitude 
in respect to disputed political principles seems not to have been 
at first consciously unfair. As for the qualities necessary to 
secure success as a writer on history, he felt tliat he possessed 
them in a high degree ; and, though neither his ideal of an 
historian nor his equipment for the task of historical research 
would now appear adequate, in both he was much in advance 
of his time. “ Hut,” he writes in the well-known passage of 
his Life, “ miserable was my disappointment. 1 was assailed 
by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even detestation ; 
. . . what was still more mortifying, the book seemed to sink 
into oblivion. Mr Millar told me that in a twelvemonth he 
sold only forty-five copies of it.” This account must be accepted 
with reservations. It expresses Hume’s feelings rather than 
the real facts. In Edinburgh, as we learn from one of his letters, 
the book succeeded well, no fewer than 450 copies being disposed 
of in five weeks. Nor is there anything in Hume’s correspon- 
dence to show that the failure of the book was so complete as he 
declared. Within a very few years the sale of the History was 
sufficient to gain for the author a larger revenue than had ever 
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before been known in his country to flow from literature, and 
to place him in comparative affluence. He seems to have received 
;f4oo for the first edition of the first volume, £700 for the first 
edition of the second and £840 for the copyright of the two 
togeH\er. At the same time the bitterness of Hume’s feelings 
and their effect are of importance in his life. It is from the 
publication of the History that we date his virulent hatred of 
everything English, towards society in London, Whig principles. 
Whig ministers and the public generally (see Burton’s Life, 
ii. 268, 417, 434). He was convinced that there was a conspiracy 
to suppress and destroy everything Scottish.^ 'llie remainder 
of the History became little better than a party pamphlet. 
The second volume, published in 1756, carrying on the narrative 
to the Revolution, was better received than the first ; but Hume 
then resolved to work backwards, and to show from a survey 
of the Tudor period that his Tory notions were grounded upon 
the history of the constitution. In 1759 this portion of the work 
appeared, and in 1761 the work was completed by the history 
of the pre-Tudor periods. The numerous editions of the various 
portions — for, despite Hume’s wrath and grumblings, the 
book was a great literary success — gave him an opportunity 
of careful revision, which he employed to remove from it all the 
“ villainous seditious Whig strokes,” and “ plaguy prejudices 
of Whiggism ” that he could detect. In other words, he bent 
ail his efforts toward making his History more of a party work 
than it had been, and in his effort he was entirely succes.sfuL 
I’he early portion of his History may be regarded as now of 
little or no value. 'J’he sources at Hume’s command were few, 
and he did not use them all. None the less, the History has a 
distinct place in the literature of England. It was the first 
attempt at a comprehensive treatment of historic facts, the 
first to introduce the .social and literary aspects of a nation’s 
life as only second in importance to its political fortunes, and 
the first historical wTiting in an animated yet refined and polished 
style.- 

While the History was in process of publication, Hume did 
not entirely neglect his other lines of activity. In 1757 appeared 
Four Dissertations : The Natural History of Religion, Of the 
Passions, Of Tragedy, Of the Standard of Taste, Of these the 
dissertation on the passions is a very subtle piece of psychology, 
containing the essence of the second book of the Treatise, Jt 
is remarkable that Hume cloe-.s not appear to have been acquaintcid 
with Spinoza's analysis of the affections. The last two essays 
arc contributions of no great importance to aesthetics, a de- 
partment of philosophy in which Hume was not strong. The 
Natural History of Religion is a powerful contribution to the 
deistic controversy ; but, as in the case of Hume’s earlier work, 
its signifiaincc was at the time overlooked. It is an attempt 
to carry the war into a province hitherto allowed to remain at 
peace, the theory of the general development of religious ideas. 
Deists, though raising doubts regarding the historic narratives 
of the (Christian faith, had never disputed the general fact that 
belief in one God was natural and primitive. Hume endeavours 
to show that polytheism was the earliest as well as the most 
natural form of religious belief, and that theism or deism is 

^ Sec Burton, ii. 263, 148 and 238. Perhap.s our knowledge of 
Johnson's seniimenls regarding the Scots in general, and of his 
expressions regarding Hume aiicl Smith in particular, may lessen our 
surprise at this vehemence. 

Macaulay describes Hume's characteristic fault as an historian : 

Hume is an accomplished advocate. Without positively asserting 
much more than he can prove, he gives prominence to all the circum- 
stances which support his ca.se ; he glides lightly over those which are 
unfavourable to it ; his own witne.s.ses are applauded and en- 
couraged ; the statements which seem to throw discredit on them 
are controverted ; the contradictions into which they fall are ex- 
plained away ; a clear and connected abstract of their evidence Ls 
given. Everything that is offered on the other side is scrutinized with 
the utmost severity ; every suspicious circumstance is a ground for 
argument and invective; what cannot be denied is extenuated, or 
passed by without notice ; concessions even are sometimes made ; 
but this insidious candour only increases the effect of the va.st mass 
of sophistry." — Miscell. Writings, " History." With this may be 
compared the more favourable verdict by J. S. Brewer, in the preface 
to his edition of the Student* s Hume, 
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the product of reflection upon experience, thus reducing the 
validity of the historical argument to that of the theorcticai 
proofs. 

In 1763 he accompanied Ix)rd Hertford to Paris, doing the 
duties of secretary to the embassy, with the prospect of the 
appointment to that post He was everywhere received “ with 
the most extraordinary honours.'* The society of Paris "was 
peculiarly ready to receive a great philosopher and historian, 
especially if he were known to be an avowed antagonist of 
religion, and Hume made valuable friendships, esf>ecialJy with 
D’Alembert and Turgot, the latter of whom profited much by 
Hume’s economical essays. In 1766 he left Paris and returned 
to Edinburgh. In 1767 he accepted the post of under-secretary 
to General Conway and spent two years in London. 

He settled finally in Edinburgh in 1769, having now through 
his pension and otherwise an income of £1000 a year. The 
solitary incident of note in this period of his life is the ridiculous 
quarrel with Rousseau, which throws much light upon the 
character of the great sentimentalist. Hume certainly did his 
utmost to secure for Rousseau a comfortable retreat in England, 
but his usually sound judgment seems at first to have been 
(juite at fault with regard to his protege. The quarrel which 
all the acquaintances of the two philosophers had predicted 
soon came, and no language had expressions strong enough for 
Rousseau’s anger. Hume came well out of the business, and 
had the sagacity to conclude that liis admired friend was little 
better than a madman. In one of bis most charming letters 
he describes his life in Edinburgh. The new house to which 
he alludes was built under his own directions at the corner of 
what is now called St David Street after him ; it became the 
centre of the most cultivated society of Edinburgh. Hume’s 
cheerful temper, his equanimity, his kindness to literary aspirants 
and to those whose views differed from his own won him universal 
respect and affection. He welcomed the work of his friends 
(e.g, Robertson and Adam Smith), and warmly recognized the 
worth of his opponents {e,g. George Campbell and Reid). He 
iissisted Blackwell and Smollett in their difficulties and became 
the acknowledged patriarch of literature. 

In the spring of 1775 Hume was struck with a tedious and 
harassing though not painful illness. A visit to Bath seemed at 
first to have produced good effects, but on the return journey 
more alarming symptoms developed themselves, his strengUi 
rapidly sank, and, little more than a month later, he died in 
Edinburgh on the 25th of August 1776. 

No notice of IT nine would be complete without the sketch of his 
character drawn by his own liaiid To conclude historically with 
iny own character, I am, or rather M^as (for that is the style 1 must 
now use in speaking of myself, which emboldens me the more to 
speak my sentiments), — 1 was, I say, a man of mild dispositions, of 
command of temi>er, of an open, social and cheerful humour, capable 
of attachment, but little susce])tibleof enmity, and of great modera- 
tion in all my passions. ICvcn my love of literary fame, my ruling 
passion, never soured my temper, notwithstanding my frequeut 
disappointments. My company was not unacceptable to tlu^ young 
and careless, as well as to the studious and literary ; and iis 1 took 
a particular pleasure in the company of modest women, I had no 
reason to be displeased with the reception 1 met with Irom them. 
In a word, though most men anywusc eminent have found reason to 
complain of calumny, I never was touched, or even attacked, by 
her baleful tooth ; and, though 1 wantonly e.xposcd myself to the 
rage of both civil and religious factions, they seem to be disarmed 
on my behalf of their wonted fury. My friends never had occasion 
to vindicate any one circumstance of my character anti conduct ; not 
but that the zealots, we may well suppose, would have been glad to 
invent and preq^agate .any story to my disadvantage, but they could 
never find any wliich they thought would ivefir the face of proba- 
bility. T cannot say there is no vanity in making this funeral oration 
of myself, but 1 hope it is not a misplaced one ; and this is a matter 
of fact which is easily cleansed and ascertained.” The more his life 
has become known, the more confidence wc place in this admirable 
estimate. 

The results of Hume’s .speculations may be discussed under two 
heads; — (i) philosophical, ( 2 ) economical. 

I. The philosophical writings, which mark a distinct epoch in 
the development of modem thought, can here be considered in two 
only of the many aspects in whicli they present them.selves 
highest intere.st to the historian of philosophy. 
Mopby. Treatise of Human Nature^ which is in every respect 

the most complete exposition of Hume’s philosophical conception, we 
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have the first thorough-going attempt to apply the fundamental 
prmciples of Locke’s empirical psychology to the construction of a 
theory of kiiowlcxigc, and, as a natural consequence, the first system- 
atic criticism of tiie chief metaphysical notions from this point of 
view. Hume, in that work, holds Uic same relation to Locke and 
Berkeley as the late J. S. Mill lield wiUi lii.s System of Logic to Hartley 
and James Mill. In certain of the later writings, pn^ -eminently in the 
Dittoes an Natural Religion, Hume brings the results of his specu- 
lative criticism to bear ui)oii the problems of current theological dis- 
cussion, and gives in their regard, a.s previously with respect to 
general philosophy, tlie final word of the empirical theory in its 
earlier form, llu! interesting parallel between Hume and J. S. Mill 
in this second feature will not be overlooked. 

In the first instcince, then, Hume’s pluluso))hica1 work is to be 
regarded as the attempt to supply for empiricism in psychology a 
consistent, that is, a logically devtjloped theory of knowledge. In 
Locke, indeed, such theory is not wanting, Imt, of all the mxuiy in- 
consistencies in tlie Essay on the Unman Understanding, none Is more 
apparent or more .significant than the complete Avaiit of harmony 
between the view of knowledge ilevek)pi‘d in the fourth lKX)k and the 
psychological principles laid down in tlie earlier part of the work. 
Though Locke, doubtless, drew no distinction between the problems 
of psychology and of theory of knowledge, yet the discussion of the 
various forms of cognition given in the fourth book of the Essay seems 
to be based oii grounds (juite distinct from and in many resjiects 
incon.sistcnt with the iiiridamentxil psychological princijile of his 
work. The perception of relations, which, according to him, is the 
(rssence of cognition, the demonstrative character which he thinks 
attaches to our inference of God’s existence, the intuit iv'e knowledge 
of self, arc doctrines incapable of Ixing brouglil into harmony with 
the view of mind and its development W'hicli is the keynote of his 
general tluwy. To soimi extent Berkeley remoxed this radical in- 
consistency, but in his pliilosojdiical worlc it rn.ay be said with .sjifi'ty 
ilien' are two distinct aspects, and while it holds of Loclo? on the 
one hand, it stretches forwiinl to Kiintianisrn on the other. Nor in 
Berkeley are these divergent features ever united into one liarinoni- 
oiis wdiole. It was left for Hume to aj)i)roach the theory of know- 
ledge with full consciousness from the i)sychological jxfint of view’, 
and to work out the final coiise(jiiences of that view s(j far as cognition 
is concerned. 'J lie terms which he employs in describing aim and 
scojic of his work are not those which we should now’ employ, but the 
declaration, in the introduction to the Treatise, that tlie science of 
human nature must be treated according to tlie expcrimt?ntal method, 
is in fact equivalent to the statement of the principle implied in 
Locke’s Essay, tliat tlu' jiroblems of psychology .and of theory of 
knowledge are identical. 'T his view is tlie cliaracteristic of wdial we 
may call the ICnglish school of philosophy. 

In order to make perfectly clear the full significanct^ of the principle 
which lluinc apjilied to the solution of the chief philosophical 
questions, it is necessary to render somew hat more precisfi _ 
iiml compl te the staieinent of the psychologit^iil view 
which lies at llie foundation of the einpiriced theory, and . . 
to distinguish from it the problem of the theory of know ^ * 
ledge upon wliicli it was brought to bear. Without (‘.ntering into 
details, which it is the less micessary to do because the subject has 
been recently discussed with great fulin.'ss in works niadily accessible, 
it may be said tliat for Locke as for Hiiini* tlie jirolilem of ji-sychology 
was the exact de.scri|)tion of the contents of the individual mind, and 
the do terini nation of the conditions of the origin and dcvelojunent 
of conscious experience in the individual iniiul. .\nd the answer to 
the problem which was furnished by Locke is in elTect that with which 
ITiimc .started. The conscious e.vperience of the individual is the 
result of interaction between tlie individual mind .uid the universe of 
tilings. Tills .solution })resupp(j.ses a jieculiar conception of the 
general relation betw'een the mind and things wliicli in itself requires 
justification, and wliich, .so far at least as the (‘injiirical theory was 
developed by Locke and his succes.sors, could not bi; olitaincd from 
psychologiciil analysis, h'ilher we liave a right to the assumption 
contained in the conccjition of the individu.al mind as standing in 
relation to things, in wliich case the grounds of the assumption must 
be sought elsewhere than in the results of tliis reciprocal relation, or 
we liavc no right to the assiimjition, in which c.ase reference to the 
recijirocal relation can liardly he .accepted as yielding any solution 
of the p.sychological problem. But in any case,- and, as we shall see, 
Hume endeavours so to state; his jisycliological premises as to conceal 
the a.ssurn]>tion made openly by Locke, — it is ajiparent that tlii.s 
psychological solution does not contain the answ'cr to the wider and 
radically distinct problem of the theory of knowledge. For here 
we have to considi;r how the individual mtelligence comes to know 
any fact wliatsoever, and w’liat is meant by the cognition of a fact. 
W’jtli Ix>cke, Hume professes to regard this problem as virtually 
covered or answered by the fundamental jisychological ^ theorem ; 
but the superior clearness of his reply enables us to mark witli jierfect 
precision tiie nature of tlic difficulty inherent in the attempt to regard 
the two as identical. For purjmscs of jisychological analysis the 
conscious experience of the individual mmd is taken as given fact, 
to be known, i.e. observed, discriminated, classified and explained in 
the .same way in wrliich any one special portion of exjicricnce is 
treated. Now if this mode of treatment IH? accepted as the only 
possible method, and its results assumed to be conclusive as regards 
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the problem of knowledge, the fundamental peculiarity of cognition is 
overlooked. In all cognition, strictly so-csdled, there is involved a 
certain synthesis or relation of parts of a characteristic nature, and if 
we attempt to discuss this synthesis as though it were in itself but one 
of the facte forming the matter of knowledge, we are driven to regard 
this relation as being of the quite external kind discovered by ob- 
servation among matters of knowledge. The difficulty of reconciling 
the two views is that which gives nse to much of the obscurity in 
Locke's treatment of the theory of knowledge ; in Hume the effort 
to identify them, and to explain the synthesis which is essential to 
cognition as merely the accidental result of external relations among 
the elements of conscious experience, appears with the utmo.st clear- 
ness, and gives the keynote of all his |mffosophical work. The final 
perplexity, concealed by various forms of expression, comes forward 
at the close of the Treatise as absolutely unsolved, and leads Hume, 
as will be pointed out, to a truly remarkable confession of the weak- 
ness of his own system. 

While, then, the general idea of a theory of knowledge as b^ed 
upon psychological analysis is the groundwork of the Treatise ^ it is 
a particular consequence of this idea that furnishes to Hume the 
characteristic criterion applied by him to all philosophical questions. 
If the relations involved m the fact of cognition are only those dis- 
coverable by observation of any particular portion of known experi- 
ence, then such relations are quite external and contingent. The 
only necessary relation which can be discovered in a given fact of 
exj>erienco is that of non-contradiction (i.e. purely formal) ; the 
thing must be what it is, and cannot be conceived as having qualities 
contradictory of its nature. The universal test, therefore, of any 
supiKiscd philosophical principle is the pos.sibility or Impossibility 
of imagining its contradictory. All our knowledge is but the sum of 
our conscious experience, and is consequently material for imagina- 
tion. *' lAit us fix our attention out of ourselves as much as possible ; 
let us chase our imagination to the heavens or to the utmost limits of 
the universe ; we never really advance a step beyond ourselves, nor 
can conceive any kind of existence, but those perceptions w'hich have 
appeared in that narrow compass. This is the universe of the 
imagination, nor have we any idea but what is there produced." 
{Worhs^ ed. of 1854, i. 93, cf. i. 107.) 

The course of Hume's work follows immediately from his funda- 
mental principle, and tlie several divisions of the treatise, so far 
as the theoretical jxirtions are concerned, are but its logical con- 
sequences. The first part of the first book contains a brief state- 
ment of tlic contents of mind, a de.scription of all that observation 
can discover in conscious experience. The second part deals with 
those judgments which rest upon the formal elements of experience, 
space and time. The third part discusses the principle of real con- 
nexion among the elements of experience, the relation of cause and 
cfiect. The fourth jiart is virtually a consideration of the ultimate 
significance of this conscious experience, of the place it is supposed 
to occiqiy in the universe of existence, in other words, of the relations 
between the conscious experience of an individual mind as disclosed 
to observation and the sup]K)scd realities of self and external things. 

In the first part Hume gives his own statement of the psycho- 
logical foundations of his tlieory. Viewing the contents of mind as 
matter of experience, he can discover among them only 
^ one distinction, a distinction ex])ressed by the terms 
impressions and ideas. Itleas are secondary in nature, 
prpMM o a. y£ supplied we know' not whence. All that 

appears in conscious experience as jirimary, as arising from .some 
unknowm cause, and therefore relatively as original, Hume designates 
by the term impression, and claims to imply by such term no theory 
whatsoever as to the origin of this portion of experience. There is 
simply the fact of conscious cx]>ericncc, ultimate and inexplicable. 
Moreover, if we remain faithful to the fundamental conception that 
the contents of the mind are merely matters of experience, it is 
evident in the first place that as impressions arc strictly individual, 
ideas als<^ must be strictly particular, and in the second place that 
Uie faculties of combining, discriminating, abstracting and judging, 
which T.ocke had admitted, are merely expressions for particular 
modes of having mental experience, i.e. are modifications of conceiv- 
ing (cf. i. 128 n., 147, 192). By tliis theory, Hume is freed from all 
the problems of abstraction and judgment. A comparative judg- 
ment is simplified into an isolated perception of a peculiar form, and 
a series of similar facts arc grouped under a single symbol, represent- 
ing a particular perception, and only b}^ the accident of custom 
treateci as universal (see i. 37, 38, 100). 

Such, in substance, is Hume's re.statemcnt of Locke's empirical 
view. Conscious experience consiste of isolated states, each of which 
is to be regarded as a fact ami is related to otlicrs in a quite external 
fashion. It remains to be seen how' knowledge can be explained on 
such a basis ; but, before proceeding to sketch Hume’s answer to this 
question, it is necessary to draw attention, first, to the peculiar device 
invariably resorted to by him when any exception to his general 
principle that ideas arc secondary copies of impressions presents 
itself, and, secondly, to the nature of the substitute offered by him for 
that perception of relations or synthesis which even in Locke's con- 
fused statements had appeared as the essence of cognition. When- 
ever Hume finds it imp^ible to recognize in an idea the mere copy 
of a particular impression, he introduces the phrase " manner of 
conceiving." Thus general nr abstract ideas are merely copies of a 
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particular impiwion conceived in a particular manner. The ideas 
of space and time, as will presently be pointed out, are copies of 
impressions conceived in a particular manner. The idea of necessary 
connexion is merely the reproduction of an impression which the 
mind feels itself compelled to conceive in a particular manner. 
Such a fashion of dis^ising difficulties points, not only to an in* 
consistency in Hume's theory as st ited by himself, but to the initial 
error upon which it proceeds ; for these perplexities are but the 
consequences of tlie doctrine that cognition is to be explained on the 
basis of particular perceptions. These external relations are, in fact, 
what Hume describes as the natural bonds of connexion among ideas, 
and, regarded subjectively as principles of association among the 
facts of mental experience, they form the substitute he offers for the 
synthesis implied in knowledge. These principles of association 
determine the imagination to combine ideas in various modes, and 
by thia mechanical combination Hume, for a time, endeavoured 
to explain what arc othcrwi.se called judgments of relation. It was 
impossible, however, for him to carry out this view consistently. 
The only combination which, even in appearance, could be explained 
.sati.sfactorily by its means was the formation of a complex idea out 
of simpler parts, but the idea of a relation among facts is not accur- 
ately described as a complex idea ; and, as such relations have no 
basis in impressions, Hume is finally driven to a confession of tiic 
absolute impossibility of explaining them. Such confession, however, 
is only reached after a vigorous effort had been made to render 
.some account of knowledge by the experimental method. 

The psychological conception, then, on the basis of which Hume 
proceeds to discu.ss the theory of knowledge, is that of conscious 
experience as containing merely the succession of isolated . 
impres.sions and their fainter co]>ies, ideas, and as liound 
together by merely natural or external links of connexion, 
the principles of association among ideas. The foundations of 
cognition must be discovered by observation or analysis of ex- 
perience so conceived. Hume wavers .somewhat in his division of the 
various kinds of cognition, laying stress now upon one* now ui)on 
another of the points in which mainly they differ from one another. 
Nor is it of the first importance, save with the view of criticizing his 
own consistency, that we should adopt cany of the divisions implied 
in his exposition. For practical purpo.se.s we may regard the mo.st 
important discussions in the Treatise as falling under two heads. 
In tlie first place there are certain principles of cognition which appear 
to rest upon and to express relations of the universal elements in 
conscious experience, viz. space and time. "I'lie propositions of 
mathematics seem to be independent of tliis or that special fact of 
experience, and to remain unchanged even when the concrete matter 
of experience varies. They are formal. In the second place, cogni- 
tion, in any real sen.se of that term, implies connexion for the indi- 
vidual mind between the present fact of experience and other facts, 
w'hether past or future. It appears to involve, therefore, some real 
relation among the portions of experience, on the basis of which 
relation judgments and inferences as to matters of fact can be shown 
to rest. The theoretical que.slion is consequently that of the nature 
of the suppo.stKl relation, and of the certainty of judgments and 
inferenccjs re.sting on it. 

Hume's well-known distinction between relations of ideas and 
matters of fact corresponds fairly to this separation of the formal and 
real problems in the theory of cognition, although that distinction 
is in itself inadequate and not fully represen tati\'e of Hume's own 
conclusions. 

With regard, then, to the first problem, the formal element in 
knowledge, Hume has to consider several c|uestions, distinct in 
nature and hardly disciiminatcd by him with sufficient precision. 
For a complete treatment of this portion of the theory of knowledge, 
there recpiire to be taken into consideration at least the following 
points ; {a) the exact nature and .significance of the space and time 
relations in our experience, {h) the mode in which the primary data, 
facts or principles, of mathematical cognition arc obtained, (r) the 
nature, extent and certainty of such data, in thcm.sclvcs and with 
reference to the concrete material of experience, (d) tlie principle of 
inference from the data, however obtained. Not all of tiiese points 
are discussed by Hume witli the siime fulness, and witli regard to 
some of them it is difficult to state his conclusions. It wifi be of 
service, however, to attempt a summary of his treatment under 
these several heads, — the more so as almost all expositions of his 
philosophy are entirely defective in the account given of this essential 
portion. The brief statement in the Inquiry, § iv., is of no value, 
and indeed is almost unintelligible unless taken in reference to the 
full discussion contained in part ii. of the Treatise. 

{a) The nature of space and time as elements in con.scious experi- 
ence is con.sidered by Hume in relation to a special problem, that of 
their supposed infinite divisibility. Evidently upon his « 
view of conscious experience, of the world of imagination, 
such infinite divisibility must be a fiction. The ultimate 
elements of experience must be real units, capable of being repre- 
sented or imagined in isolation. Whence then do the.se units arise ? 
or, if w'e put the problem as it was nece.ssary Hume should put it to 
himself, in what orders or clas.ses of impressions do we find the 
elements of .space and time ? Beyond all question Hume, in en- 
deavouring to answer this problem, is brought face to face with one 
of the difficulties inherent in his conception of conscious experience. 
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For he has to give some explanation of the nature of space and time 
which shall identify these with impressions, and at the same time is 
compelled to recognize the fact that they are not identical with any 
singm impression or set of impressions. Putting aside, then, the 
various obscurities of terminology, such as the distinction between 
the objects known, viz. points or several mental stales, and the 
impressions themselves, which disguise the full significance of his 
conclusion, we find Hume reduced to the following as his theory of 
space and time. Certain impressions, the sensations of sight and 
touch, have in themselves Uic element of space, for these impressions 
(Hume .skilfully transfers his statement to the points) have a certain 
order or mode of arrangement. This mode of arrangement or manner 
of dLsposition is common to coloured points and tangible points, and, 
considered separately, is the imi>ression from which our idea of space 
is taken. All impressions and ail ideas are received, or form parts of a 
mental experience only when received, in a certain order, tht; order 
of succession. This manner of presenting themselves is the im- 
pression from whicli tlic idea of time takes its rise. 

It is almost superfluous to remark, first, that Hume here deliber- 
ately gives up his fundamental principle that ideas are but the 
fainter copies of impre.ssions, for it can never be maintained that 
order of disposition is an impression, and, secondly, that he fails to 
olTcr any explanation of the mode in which coexistence and succession 
are possible elements of cognition in a conscious experience, made 
up of isolated presentations and representations. For the consistency 
of his theory, however, it was indispensable that he should in.sist 
upon tlie real, i.e. preseiitativc character of the ultimate units of 
space and time. 

{h) How then arc the primary data of mathematical cognition to be 
derived from an expenence containing space and time relations in 
the manner just .stated ? It is important to notice that 
mmtte- Hume, in regard to this problem, distinctly separates 
mat CM. geometry from algebra and arithmetic, t.e. he views 
extensive tpiantity as being cognized ditiferently from number. 
With regard to geomcitry, he holds emphatically that it is an em- 
])irical doctrine, a science founded on observation of concrete facts, 
riie rough apipearances of physical facts, their outlines, surfaces and 
so on, are the data of observation, and only by a method of appiroxi- 
mation do we gradually come near to such p)ropo.si lions as are laid 
down in pure geometry. He definitely rci)iKliates a view often 
ascribed to him, and certainly advanced by many later empiricists, 
that the data of geometry arc hyiiothetical. 'J'lie ideas of perfect 
lines, figures and surfaces have not, according to him, any existence. 
(See Worksj i. 66, 6g, 73, 97 and iv. 180.) It is iinpjossible to give any 
consistent account of his doctrine regarding number. He holds, 
apparently, that the foundation of all the science of number is the 
fact that each clement of conscious exp^erience is p^resented as a unit, 
and a<lds that we are ca])able of considering any fact or collection of 
facts as a unit. This manner of conceiving is absolutely general and 
distinct, and accordingly aflords the i)ossil)ility of an all-compre- 
hensive and pierfcct .science, the science of dLscrcte ipuantity. (See 
Works, i. 97.) 

(r) In resp)ect to the third p)oint, the nature, extent and certainty of 
the elementary piropiositions of mathematical science, Hume's utter- 
ances are far from clear. The principle with which he starts and from 
which follows his well-known distinction l)etwecn relations of ideas 
and matters of fact, a distinction which Kant apipears to have: 
thought identical with his distinction between analytical and .syn- 
thetical judgments, is comparatively simph;. The ideas of the 
(puantitative asp)ects of pihenomcna arc exact rejnesentations of 
these a.s})ccts or quantitative imp>re.ssions ; consequently, whatever 
is found true by consideration of the ideas may b(? a.sserte<i regarding 
the real impressions. No question ari.scs regarding the existence 
of the fact represented by the idea, and in so far, at least, mathe- 
matical judgments may be described as hyp>othctical. For they 
simply as.scrt what will be found true in any con.scious experience 
containing coexisting iinp)ressions of sense (specifically, of sight and 
touch), and in its nature successive. 1’hat the p)ropositioiis are 
hyp)othetical in this fashion does not imply tiny distinction between 
the abstract truth of the ideal judgments and the im)>erfect corre- 
spondence of concrete material with these abstract relations. Such 
di.stinction is tpuite foreign to Hume, and can only be ascribed to 
him from an entire misconcep^tion of lus view regarding the ideas of 
.sj)ace and time. (For an examp)le of such misconception, which is 
almost universal, see Richl, Dcr philosophischc Kriticismus, L 96,97.) 

{(1) From this point onwards Hum(?'s treatment becomes ex- 
ceedingly confused. The identical relation between the ideas oi .space 
and time and the impressions corresponding to them apparently leads 
liim to regard judgments of continuous and discrete quantity as 
standing on the same footing, wliile the ideal character of the data 
gives a certain colour to his inexact statements regarding the extent 
and truth of the judgments founded on them. The emphatic 
utterances in the Inquiry (iv. 30, 186), and even at the beginning of 
the relative section in the Treatise (i. 95) may be cited in illu.stration. 
But in both works these utterances are qualified in such a manner 
as to enable us to perceive the real bearings of his doctrine, and to 
pronounce at once that it differs widely from that commonly ascribed 
to him ** It is from the idea of a triangle that we di.%over the 
relation ot equality which its three angles bear to two right ones ; 
and this relation is invariable, so long as our idea remains the same 
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justification for Kant's view that, according to Hume, geometrical 
judgments ore analytical and therefore perfect. But it is to be 
recollected that, according to Hume, an idea is actually a representa- 
tion or individual picture, not a notion or even a schema, and that he 
never claims to be able to extract the predictite of a geometrical 
judgment by analysis of the subject. The proi)ertics of tliis indi- 
vidual subject, the idea of the triangle, are, according to him dis- 
covered by observation, and as observation, whether actual or ideal, 
never presents us with more than the rough or general appearances of 
geometrical quantities, tlie relations so discovered have only ap- 
proximate exactness. “ Ask a mathematician what he means when 
he pronounces two quantities to be equal, and he must say that the 
idea of equality is one of those wliich cannot be defined, and that it is 
sufficient to place two ecjual quantities before any one in order to 
*^wggest it. Now' this is an apipieal to the general apipearances ol 
objexits to the imagination or senses" (iv. 180). *' Tliongh it [i.e, 
geometry) much excels, both in universality and exactness, the loose: 
judgments of the senses and imagination, yet [it] never attains a 
perfect precision and exactness " (i. 97). Any exactitude attaching 
to the conclusions of geometrical reasoning arises from the com- 
piarative simplicity of the data for the primary judgments. 

So far, then, as geometry is concerned, Hume’s opinion is perfectly 
definite. It is an experimental or observational science, founded 
on primary or immediate judgments (in his phra.seology, perceptions), 
of relation between facts of intuition ; its conclu.sions are hypo- 
thetical only in .so far as they do not imjdy the existence at the 
moment of corresponding real experience ; and its propositions have 
no exact truth. With respect to arithmetic and algebra, the .science' 
of numbers, he expresses an equally (iefinitc opinion, but unfortun- 
ately it is (|uite impossible to slate in any satisfactory fashion the 
grounds for it or even its full bearing. He nowhere explains the 
I origin of the notions of unity and niiml)er, but merely asserts that 
through their means we can have ab.solutely exact arithmetical pro- 
pojiitions [Works, i. <>7, 98). Upon the nature of the rea.soning by 
which in mathematical science w'o pa.ss from data to conclusions, 
Hume gives no explicit statement. If wc* were to .say that on his view 
the essential step must be the e.stablishment of identities or e(|uival- 
cnces, we should jirobably be doing j u.stice 1.<i his doctrine of numerical 
reasoning, but .should have some difficulty in showing the application 
of the method to geometrical reasoning. Inir in the latter case we 
possess, according to Hume, no .standard of equivalence other than 
that supplied by immediate observation, and consequently transitioi\ 
from one premise to another by way of reasoning must be, in 
geometrical matters, a purely verbal jirocess. 

Hume’s theory of mathematics — the only one, perhaps, which is 
compatible with his fundamental jirinciple of psychology — is a 
practical condemnation of his empirical theory of perception. He 
has not offered even a plausible ex]>lanalion of the mode by which a 
consciousness made up of isolated momentary impressions and ideas 
can be awnre of coexistence anti number, or succession. The relations 
of ideas are atxopted as facts of immcnliate oliservation, as being 
tlmmselves perceptions or individual elements fit conscious experience, 
and to all apiiearance they are regarded by Hume as t>cing in a sense 
analytical, becau.se the fomial criterion of identity is applicable to 
them. It is applicable, however, not becau.se the jircdicate is con- 
tained in the subject, but on the principle ol contradiction. If tlie.se 
judgments are adinillt^d to be facts of immediate perception, the 
.suppo.sitiou of their non-existeucc* is impo.s.sible. I'he ambiguity in 
his criterion, however, .seems entirely to liave escaped Hume’s 
attention. 

A somewhat cletailcd consideration of Hume's doctrhie with regard 
to mathematical .science has been given for the rca.son that this 
portion of his t heory has been very generally overlooked or « . 

misinterpreted. It does not seeni necessjiry to endeavour . 

to follow his minute examination of the jirinciple of real 
cognition wdlh the .same fulness. It will probably be 
sufficient to indicate the problem as conceived by Hume, and the 
relation of the method lie adopts for .solving it to the fundamental 
doctrine of his theory of knowledge. 

Real cognition, as Hume points out, implies transition from the 
pre.scnt impression or feeling to something connected with it. As 
this thing can only be an impression or pe:rccplion, and is not itf‘elf 
pre.scnt, it is represented by its copy or idea. Now' the supreme, 
Jill-comprehen.sivc link of connexion ix^twi eri present feeling or im- 
pression and either past or future experience is that of cau.sation. 
The idea in question is, therefore, the idea of .something connected 
with the present impre.ssion as its cause or effect. But this is ex- 
plicitly the idea of the said thing as liaving had or as about to liave 
exi.stonce, — in other words, belief in the existence of some matter of 
fact. What, for a conscious experience so con.stituted a,s Hume will 
admit, is tlic jirecise significance of such belief in real existence ? 

Clearly the real existence of a fact is not demonstrable, hor 
whatever is may be conceived not to lie. ‘‘No negation of a fact 
can involve a contradiction." Existence of any fact, not present 
as a perception, can only lie proved by arguments from cause or 
effect. But as each perception is in consciousness only as a con- 
tingent fact, which might not be or might be other than it is, we must 
admit that the mind can conceive no necessary relations or con- 
nexions among the s<!veral jiortions of its experience. 
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If, therefore, a present perception loads us to assert tiie exiatenoe 
of some other, this can omy be interpreted as meaning that in smne 
natural, i.e. psychological, manner the idea of this other perception 
is excited, and that the idea is viewed by the mind in same pocriliM 
fashion. The natural link of connexion Hume hnds in the simi* 
larities presented by experience. One fact or perception is discovered 
by experience to be uniformly or generally accompanied by another, 
and its occurrence therefore naturally excites the idea of ^al other. 
But when an idea is so roused up by a present impression, and when 
this idea, being a consequence of memory, has in itself a cermin 
vivacity or liveliness, we regard it with a peculiar inde&nable fooling, 
and in this feeling con.sists the immense diiference between mere 
imagination and belief. I'hc mind is led easily and rapidly from the 
present impression to the ideas of impressions found by experience 
to be the usual accompaniments of tilie present fact. The ease and 
rapidity oi the mental transition is the sole ground for the supposed 
necessity of the causal connexion between portions of experience. 
'Hic idea of necessity is not intuitively obvious ; the ideas of cause 
and effect are correlative in onr minds, but only as a result of ex- 
perience. Hobbes and Locke were wrong in saying that the mind 
must find in the relation the idea of Power. We mistake the sub- 
jective transition resting upon custom or pa.st experience for an 
objective connexion independent of special feelings. All reasoning 
about matters of fact is tlierefore a specie.s of feeling, and belongs to 
the .sensitive rather than to the cogitative side of our nature. It 
should be noted that this theory of Causation entirely denies the 
doctrine of Uniformity in Nature, so far as the human mind is 
concerned. All alleged uniformity is reduced to observed similarity 
of proccfw. The idea is a mere convention, product of inaccurate 
thinking and custom. 

While it is evident tliat some such conclusion must follow from 
the attempt to regard tlie cognitive consciousness as made up of dis- 
connected feelings, it is equally clear, not only that the result is self- 
contradictory, but that it involves certain assumptions not in any 
way (ieducible frr)m the fundamental view with which Hume starts. 
For in the problem of real cognition he is brought face to face with 
the cliaracteristic fesiture of knowledge, distinction of self from 
matters known, and reference of transitory states to permanent 
objects or relations. Deferring his criticism of the significance of 
sidf and objcjct, Hume yet makes use of both to aid his explanation 
of tlie belief attaching to reality. The reference of an idea to past 
experience has no meaning, unless we assume an identity in the 
object referred to. For a past impression is purely transitory, and, 
as Hume occasionally points out, can have no connexion of fact with 
the pre.senl consciousness. His exposition has thus a certain plausi- 
bility, which would not belong to it had tlie final view of the per- 
manent object been already given. 

The final problem of Humc'.s theory of knowledge, the discussion 
of the real significance of the two factors of cognition, self and 
external things, i.s handled in the Treatise with great fulness and 
rlialtx^tical subtlety. 

As in the case of the previous problem, it is unnecessary to follow 
the steps of liis analysis, which are, for the most part, attempts tp 
Th HI qualiticis of feding for the relations of thought 

® which ap]5ear to be involved. 'I'he results follow witli the 
C 9 ga on. original postulate. If there is 

notiling in conscious experience save what observation can 
disclose, while each act of oliservation is itself an isolated feeling 
(an impression or idea), it is manifest tliat a permanent identical 
thing can never be an object of experience. Whatever permanence 
or identity is ascribed to an impression or idea is the result of associa- 
tion, is one of those “ propensities to feign " which are due to natural 
connexions among ideas. We regard as succes.sive presentations of 
one thing the resembling feelings wliich are experienced in succession. 
Identityj then, whether of sdf or object, there is none, and the 
supposition of olyjects, distinct from impressions, is but a further 
conse<|ueiice of our “ propensity to feign.** Hume’s explanation of 
the lielief in extemiu tilings by reference to association is well 
deserving of careful study and of comparison witii the more recent 
analysis of the same jiroblem by J. S. Mill. 

The weak points in Hume’s empirici.sm are so admirably realised 
. by the author himself tliat it is only fair to quote his own 
naaii of su*nmauy in the A ppendix to the Treatise, He confesses 
HnmJn **'*'^t» confining all cognition to single perceptions and 
tremitM supplying no purely int^ectual faculty for modifying, 
recording and cla.ssifying their results, he has de,stroy^ 
real knowledge altogether : 

*' If poroeptions are distinct existences, they form a whole only 
by being connected together. But no connexions among distinct 
existences ore ever discoWable by human understanding. We only 
jeel a connexion or determination of the thought to pass from one 
object to another. It follows, therefore, that the thought alone 
fms personal identity, when, reflecttng on the train of past percep- 
tions that compose a mind, the ideas of them are felt to be connected 
together and natuxally introduce t 3 ach other. 

'* However extraordhiai^ this conclusion may seem, it need not 
surprise ra. Modem philosophers seem inclined to tiiink that 
pcsronal identity aarisez froah consciousness, and consciousness is 
nothing but a reflected thought or perception. The present philo- 
sophy, tlierefore, has a promising aspect. But all my hopes vanish 
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when I come to explain the principles that unite our successive 
perceptions in our thought or consciousness. 1 cannot discover any 
theory which gives me satisfaction on this head. ... 

“ In short, there are two principles which I cannot reader con- 
sistent, nor is it in my power to renounce eitlier of tliem ; viz. that 
alt ottr distinct perceptions are distinct existences^ and that the mind 
never perceives any real connexion among distinct existences. Did 
our perceptions either inhere in sotxfteihtng simple or individual, or 
did the mind perceive some real connexion among them, there 
would be no difficulty in the case ’* {ii. 551). 

The closing sentences of this passage may be regarded as pointing to 
the very essence of the Kantian attempt at solution of tl^ proluem 
of knowledge. Hume sees distinctly that if conscious expenence be 
taken as containing only isolated states, no progress in explanation 
of cojEpition is possible, and that the only hope of further develop- 
ment is to be looked for in a radical change in our mode of conceiv^ 
experience. The work of the critical philosophy is the introduction 
of this new mode of regarding experience, a mode whicli, in the 
technical language of philosophers, has received the title of trans- 
cendental as opposed to the psychological method followed by Locke 
and Hume. It is because Kant alone perceived the full significarce 
of the change required in order to meet the difficulties of the em- 
pirical theory that we regard liis system as the only sequel to that of 
Hume. The writers of ilie Scolti.sh school, Reid in particular, did 
undoubtedly indicate .some of the weaknesses in Hume’s funda- 
mental conception, and their attempts to show that the isolated 
fetiling cannot be taken as tlie ultimate and primary unit of cognitive 
experience are efforts in the right direction. But the quc.stion of 
knowledge was never generalized by them, and tlieir reply to Hume, 
therefore, remains partial and iuadec]uate, while its cflcct is weakened 
by the uncritical assumption of jirinciplcs which is a characteristic 
feature of their writings. 

The results of Hume's theoretical analysis aic applied by him to 
the problems of practical philosophy and religion. For the first 
of theses tlie reader is referred to the article Ethics, where . 
Hume’s views are placofl in relation to those of his pre- 
decessors in the same field of inquiry. His position, as*"®** **’ 
regards the second, is very noteworthy. A.s before said, his 
metajihrac contains in abstracto the principles which were at that 
time being employed, uncritically, alike by the deists and by their 
antagonists. There can be no doubt that Hume has continually in 
mind the theological (luestions then current, and tliat he was fully 
aware of tlie mode in which his analysis of knowledge might 1x5 
applied to them. A few of the less imj>ortant of his criticisms, such 
as the argument on miracles, became then and have since remained 
public property and matter of general discussion. But the full 
significance of his work on the theological side was not at tJic time 
perceived, and justice has barely lx)cn done to the admiraldc mantuir 
ill which he reducetl the theological disputes of the century to tlieir 
ultimate elements. The importance of the Dialogues on Natural 
Religion^ as a contribution to the criticism of theological ideas and 
methoils, can hardly be over-estim.ated. A brief survey of its contents 
will be sufficient to show its general nature and its relation^'. to such 
works as Clarke’s Demonstration and Butler’s A nalogy. The Dialogues 
introduce three interlocutors, Demea, Cleanthes and l^hilo, who 
represent three distinct orders of theological opinion. TJic first is 
the type of a certain a priori view, then regarded as the .safest bulwark 
against infidelity, of which the main tenets were tliat the being of 
Cod was capable of a priori proof, and tliat, owing to the finitude of 
our faculties, the attributes and mo<les of operation of deity were 
alwolately incomprehensible. The second is llie tyjucal deist of 
I^cke's school, improved as regards his philo.sophy, and holding that 
the only possible proof of God's existence was a posteriori, from 
design, and that such proof was, on the whole, sufiicieut. The third 
is the type of completed empiricism or scepticism, holding that no 
argument, cither from reason or experience, can transcend experiejice, 
and consequently tliat no proof of Ciod’s existence is at all pas.sible. 
The views of the first and sccfuid are played off against one another, 
and criticized by the third with great lileniry skill and effect. 
Cleanthes, wlio maintains tliat tlie doctrine of the incompreheiisi- 
bility of God is hardly distinguishable from atheism, is compelled 
by the arguments of Philo to reduce to a minimum the conclusion 
capable of being inferred from experience as regards the existence 
of God. For Philo lays stress upon the weaknc.ss of the analogical 
argument, points out that the demand for an ultimate cause Is no 
more satisfied by thought than l)y nature itself, shows that the 
argument from dasign cannot warrant the inference of a perfoct or 
infinite or even of a single deity, and finally, carrying out his principles 
to tJie full extent, maintains that, as we have no experience of the 
origin of tlie world, no argument from csxpcricnce can cjirry as to its 
ori^, and iliat the apparent marks of design in the .structure of 
aninaals are only results from the conditions of their actual existence. 
So for as a^ument from nature i.s concerned, a total suspension of 
judgment is our only reasonable resource. Nor does the a priori 
argument in any of its fonns fare better^ for reason can never demon- 
strate a matter of fact, and, imless we know that the world had a 
beginning in time, we cannot insist that it must have had a cause. 
D^ea, who is willing to give up his abstract proof, brings forward 
tile ordinary theological topic, man’s consciousness of his own 
imperfection, misery and dependent condition. Nature is throughout 
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corrupt and polluted, but “ the present evil phenomena are rectiiied 
in other regions and in some future period of existence.” Such a 
view satisfies neither of liis interlocutors. Cleanthos, pointing out 
that from a nature thorotighly evil we can never prove the existence 
of an infinitely powerful and benevolent Creator, hazards tlie con- 
jecture that the deity, though all-bcncvolcnt, is not all-powerful. 
Philo, however, pushing his principles to their full consequences, 
shows that unless we assumed (or knew) beforehand that the system 
of nature was the work of a benevolent but litnited deity, we certainly 
could not, from the facts of nature, infer the b^evolence ot its 
creator. Clean tiies's view is, therefore, an h)rpothesis, and in no 
sense an inference. 

The Dialogues ought here to conclude. There is, however, ap- 
pended one of those perplexing statements of penjonal oi>inion (for 
Hume declares Clean thes to be his mouthpiece) not uncommon 
among writers of this jxjriod. Clcanthcs and Pliilo come to an agree- 
ment, in admitting a certain illogical force in the a posteriori argu- 
ment, or, at least, in expressing a conviction as to uod's existence, 
which may not perhaps be altogether d<‘Void of foundation. The 
precise Viduc of such a declaration must be matter of conjecture. 
Probably the true .statement of Hume's attitude regarding the 
problem is the somewhat melancholy utterance with which tlic 
Dialogues close. 

It is apparent, even from the brief summary just given, that tlie 
importance of Hume in the history of philosopliy con.sists in tlie 
vigour and logical exactness with which he tlevelops a i>articular 
metaphysical view. Inconsistencies, no doubt, are to be detected 
in his system, but they arise from the limitations of the view itself, 
and not, as in the case of Ixiclce and Berkeley, from imperfect gras]> 
of the principli', and endeavour to unite with it others radically 
incompatible. In Hume's tlimry of knowledge we have the final 
expression of what may be called psychological individualism or 
atomism, wliile his ethics and doctrine of religion are but the logical 
cons.TpK^nces of this theory. So far as mctaphysic is concerned, 
Humt? has given the final word of llie empirical school, and all 
adfliiions, whether from the .sjX'ciJically p.sycluilogical side or from 
th(? general history of human culture, are suborditiate in eliaracte.r, 
and affect in no way the natun? of his results. Tt is 110 c'xaggtrralion 
to say that the later English school of philosophy represented by 
J. S. Mill made in tlioory no advance Iniyoiid Huine. In the logU 
of Mill, c.g., we find much of a sp<jcial character that has no a)unter- 
part in Hume, much that is introduced ab extra, from gcMUiral coii- 
sidcratious of scientific proe(?(lure, but, .so far as tlie groundwork is 
concerned, the System oj Logic is a mere r(?]^roduction of Hunur’s 
doctrine of knowledge?. It is impo.ssible for any reader of Mill's 
remarkable posthumous (?ssay on theism to avoid the relhxrtion that 
in substance tlie treatment is identical with tliat of the Dialogues on 
Natural JMigioUy \vhile on the whole the superiority in critical force 
mufit be assigtied to the earlier work. 

2. Hume’s emiuence in the fields of philosophy and history must 
not be allowed to obscure his importance as a political economist. 
B ’oaomics already, in the Querist, attacked the mercan- 

^ ' tile theory of the nature of national wealth and the 

functions of money, and I^ockc had, in a ]iartial manner, shown that 
political economy could with advantage be viewed in relation to the 
modern syst(?m of critical philo.soj)hy. But Hume was the first to 
apply to (jcoiiomics tlie scientific methods of his philosophy. His 
services to economics may be summed up in two heads : (i) he 

established the relation between economic facts and the fundamental 
phenomena of social life, and (2) he introduced iiit<j tlic .slutly of the.se 
facts the now historical metlioil. Thus, though be gave no special 
name to it, ho yet describes tlie siibjcct-matler, and indicates the 
true inetliod, of economic science. Tlis economic essays were ])ubli.shed 
in the volumes entitled Political Discourses and Essays and 

Treatises on Severed Subjects (1 753) ; the most imporbint are those on 
Commerce, on Money, on Inten?st aiul on tin? Balance of Trade, but, 
notwithstanding the disconnected form of tlie c.s.s;i.y.s in general, the 
other less important essays coinliine to make a complete economic 
system. We have said that Berkeley and Locke had already begun 
the general work for which Hume is most iriiyxirtmit ; in detiuls also 
Hume had been anticipated to some extent. Nicholas Barlxwi and 
Sir Dudley North had already attacked the mercantile theory as to 
the precious metals and the balance of trade; Josejfii Massie and 
Barbon had anticipated his theory of intere.st. Yet when we com- 
pare Hume with Adam Smith, the advance which Hume had maclc 
on his predecessors in lucidity of exposition and subtlety of intellect 
becomes clear, and modern criticism i.s agreed that the mriin errors of 
Adam Smith are to be found in lho.se deductions which deviate from 
the re.sults of the Political Discourses. A \'ery few examples must 
suffice to illustrate his services to economics. 

In dealing with money, he refutes the Mercantile School, which 
had tended to confound it with wealth. '* Money,” said Hume, ” is 
none of the wheels of trade ; it is the oil which renders the 
money. motion of the wheels more smooth and ea.sy.** " Money 
and commodities are the real .strength of any community." From 
the internal, as distinct from the international, as|)ect, tiie absolute 
quantity of money, supposed as of fixed amount, in a country, is of 
no consequence, while a quantity larger than is required for the 
interchange of commodities is injurious, as tending to raise prices 
and to drive foreigners from the home markets. It is only auring 
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the period oj acquisition of money, and before the rise in prices, that the 
accumulation of jirecious metals Is advantageous. I'his jirinciplc is 
perhaps Hume's most important economic discovery (cf. F. A. 
Walker's in its Relations to Trade and London, i88o, 

p. 84 sqq.). He goes on to show that the viiriatious 0/ ])rk?es are due 
solely to money and commodities in circulation. Further, it is a 
misconception to regard os injurious the passage of money into 
foreign countries. A government,” he says, " lias great reason to 
preserve with care its people and its manufactures ; its nwney it may 
safely trust to the courst? of liumaii allairs without fear or jealousy. 
Dealing with the phenomena of interest, he exposes the old 
fallacy that the rale ilcpends upon the amount of money 
in a country ; low interest docs not follow on abundance of money. 
The reduction in the rate of interest must, in general, result from 
” the increase of industry and frugality, of art.s and commerce.” In 
connexion with this he emj)luisi/.es a. ioo generally neglected factor 
in economic plienoineiia, '' tlie consUint and insidiable de.sire of the 
mind for exercise and employment.” ” Interest,” he says in general, 
” is the barometer of the .state, and its lowness an alrriost infallible 
sign of prosperity,” arising, as il does, from increased tnide, frugality 
in the mcrcliant class, and the consequent rise of new Je.nders : low 
interest ami low ]>rofits mutually forwartl each other. In the matter 
of free trade and jirotection he com prom i.scs. He says on 
the one hand, ” not only as a man, but as a British subject 
1 pray for the flourishing commerce of (*crm;iny, Spain, 

Italy and even France itself,” and condemns ” the numerous bars, 
obstruction?! and iin])osts \\ Inch all nations of l'.\nop<*, and none more 
than England, have put upon trader.” On the other hand, he 
ajiproves of a ])rotective tax on (German linen in favour of home 
manufactures, and of a tax on brandy a.s encoiiuiging the sale of rum 
and so sii]>]>orting our southern colonies. Indeed it has lieen fairly 
observed tliat Hume retains an attitude of ii?finei! mercantilism. 
With regard to taxation lie takes vt*rv dermite views. The best taxes, 
he .says, are those levied on consumption, ef;pi?cially on 
luxuries, for these an? least heavily h it. He denies that 
all taxes fall lin.illy on tlie land. Siqierior frugality ami 
industry on the j>ai t of tlie artisiin w ill enable him to pay 
Lixes without inechaiiically raising the price of labour. 

Here, as in other ])oints, he ditlers entirely from the physiocrats, and 
his criticism of contenqiorary French views arc, a.s a whole, in 
acconlance with reteived modern o])inion. For Hie modern expe- 
ilient of raising money lor national emergencies by way of loan he 
has a profound distrust. He was convinced that wliat is bad lor the 
individual credit must be bad for the state also. A national debt, he 
maintains, enriches the capital at the expense of the ])rovinces ; 
furtlier, it c.re.iites a leisured cla.ss of stockholders, and possesses all 
the disadvantages of paper credit. ” Either the nation must destroy 
public credit, or juiblic credit will destroy the njition.” I'o sum 
U|), it may be said that Hume enunciated the priiici])le that ” every- 
thing in tlie world is imrchased by labour, and our passions arc the 
only causes of labour ” ; and further, that, in analysing the complex 
phenomena of commerce, he is siqicrior sometimes to Adam Smith 
in that he never forgets that the ultimate causes of economic change 
are the ” customs and manners ” of the jicoplc, and that the solution 
of protiiems is to Ixs sought in the elcTnentary factors of industry. 
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HUME, JOSEPH (1777-1855), British politician, was born on 
the 22nd of January 1777, of humble parents, at Montrose, 
Scotland. After completing his course of medical study at the 
university of Edinburgh he sailed in 1797 for India, where he 
was attached as surgeon to a regiment ; and his knowledge of the 
native tongues and his capacity for business threw open to him 
the lucrative offices of interpreter and commissary -general. 
In 1802, on the eve of Lord lake’s Mahratta war, his chemical 
knowledge enabled him to render a signal service to the admi- 
nistration by making available a large quantity of gunpowder 
which damp had spoiled. In 1808, on the restoration of peace, 
he resigned all his civil appointments, and returned home in 
the possession of a fortune of £40,000. Between 1808 and 1811 
he travelled much both in England and the south of Europe, 
and in 1812 published a blank verse translation of the Inferno. 
In 1812 he purchased a scat in parliament for Weymouth and 
voted as a Tory. Wh(;n upon the dissolution of parliament 
the patron refused to return him he brought an action and re- 
covered part of his money. Six years elapsed before he again 
entered the House, and during that interval he had made the 
acf|iiiiintiincc and imbibed the doctrines of James Mill and the 
philosophical reformers of the school of Bentham. He had 
joined his efforts to those of Francis Place, of Westminster, 
and other philanthropists, to relieve and improve the condition 
of the working classes, labouring especially to establish schools 
for them on the Lancastcrian system, and promoting the forma- 
tion of savings banks. In 1818, soon after his marriage with 
Miss Burnley, the daughter of an East India director, he was 
returned to parliament as member for the Border burghs. He 
was afterwards successivcjly elected for Middlesex (1830), Kil- 
kenny (1837) and for the Montrose burghs (1842), in the service 
of which constituency he died. From the date of his re-entering 
the House Hume became the self-elected guardian of the public 
purse, by challenging and bringing to a direct vote every single 
item of public expenditure. In 1820 he secured the appointment 
of a committee to report on the expense of collecting the revenue. 
He was incessantly on his legs in committee, and became a name 
for an opposition bandog who gave chancellors of the exchequer 
no peace. He undoubtedly exercised a check on extravagance, 
and he did real service by helping to abolish the sinking fund. It 
was he who caused the word “retrenchment” to be added to the 
Radical programme “ peace and reform.” He carried on a suc- 
cessful warfare against the old combination laws that hampered 
workmen and fa\'oured masters ; he brought about the repeal 
of the laws prohibiting the export of machiner>^ and of the act 
preventing workmen from going abroad. He constantly pro- 
tested against flogging in the army, the impressment of sailors 
and imprisonment for debt. He took up the question of light- 
houses and harbours ; in the former he secured greater efficiency, 
in the latter he prevented useless expenditure. Apart from his 
pertinacious fight for economy Hume was not always fortunate 
in his political activity. He was conspicuous in the agitation 
raised by the so-called Orange plot to set aside King William 
IV. in favour of the duke of Cumberland (1835 1836). His 

action as trustee for the notorious Greek Loan in 1824 was at 
least not delicate, and was the ground of charges of downright 
dishonesty. He died on the 20th of February 1855. 

A Memorial of Hume was published by his son Joseph Burnley 
Hume (London, 1855). 

HUMILIATI, the name of an Italian monastic order created in 
the i2th century. Its origin is obscure. According to some 
chroniclers, certain noblemen of I^mbardy, who had offended 
the emperor (either Conrad III. or Frederick Barbarossa), were 
carried captive into Germany and after suffering the miseries 
of exile for some time, “ humiliated ” themselves before the 
emperor. Returning to their own country, they did penance 
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and took the name of Humiliati. They do not seem to have had 
any fixed rule, nor did St Bernard succeed in inducing them to 
submit to one. The traditions relating to a reform of this order 
by St John of Meda are ill authenticated, his Acta {Acta sanc- 
torum Boll.y Sept., vii. 320) being almost entirely unsupported 
by contemporary evidence. The “ Chronicon anonymi Laudu- 
nensis canonici ” {Mon. Germ. hist. Scriptores, xxvi. 449), at 
date 1178, states that a group of Lombards came to Rome with 
the intention of obtaining the pojje’s approval of the rule of life 
which they had spontaneously chosen ; while continuing to live 
in their houses in the midst of their families, they wished to lead 
a more pious existence than of old, to abandon oaths and 
litigation, to content themselves with a modest dress, and all in 
a spirit of Catholic piety. The pope approved their resolve to 
live in humility and purity, but forbade them to hold assemblies 
and to preach in public ; the chronicler adding that they in- 
fringed the pope's wish and thus drew upon themselves his 
excommunication. Their name, Humiliati (“ Humiles ” would 
have been more appropriate), arose from the fact that the clothes 
they wore were very simple and of one colour. This lay fraternity 
spread rapidly and .soon put forth two new branches, a second 
order composed of women, and a third composed of prie.sts. 
No sooner, however, had this order of priests been formed, than 
it claimed precedence of the others, and, though chronologically 
la.st, was called primus onto by hierarchical right — propter 
tonsuram (.see P. Sabatier, “ Regiila antiqua Fr. ct Sor. de 
poenitentia ” in Opuscules de critique historiqiie, part i. p. 15). 
In i20i Pope Innocent III. granted a rule to this third order. 
Sabatier has drawn attention to the resemblances between this 
rule and the Regula de poenitentia granted to Franciscanism in 
the course of its development ; on the other hand, it is incon- 
testable that Innocent III. wished to reconcile the order with the 
Waldenses, and, indeed, its rule reproduces several of the 
Waldensian propositions, ingeniously modified in the orthodox 
sense, but still very easily recognizable. It forbu.de useless oaths 
and the taking of God's name in vain ; allowed voluntary 
poverty and marriage ; regulated pious exercises ; and approved 
the solidarity whieffi already existed among the members of the 
a.s.sociation. Finally, by a singular concession, it authorized 
them to meet on Sunday to listen to the words of a brother 
“ c'f proved faith and prudent piety,” on condition that the 
hearers .should not discuss among themselves either the articles 
of faith or the siicraments of the church. The bishops were 
forbidden to oppose any of the utterances of the Humiliati 
brethren, “ for the spirit must not be stifled.” James of Vitry, 
without being unfavourable to their tendenc'ies, represents their 
association as one of the peculiarities of the churc'h of his time 
{Ilistoria orientalis. Douai, 1597). So broad a di.scipline must 
of necessity have led back .some waverers into the pale of the 
church, but the Waldenses of Lombardy, in their congregationes 
preserved the tradition of the independent Humiliati. 
Indeed, this tradition is confounded throughout the later 12th 
century with the history of the Waldenses. The “ Chronicon 
Urspergense ” {Mon. Germ. hist. Scriptores, xxiii. 376-377) 
mentions the Humiliati as one of the two Walden.sian .sects. 
The cxdebrated decretal promulgated in 1184 by Pope Lucius HI. 
at the council of Verona again.st all heretics condemns at the 
S£imc time as the “ Poor Men of Lyons ” “ those who attribute to 
themselves falsely the name of Humiliati,” at the very time 
wdien this name denoted an order recognized by the papacy. 
This order, though orthodox, was alw^ays held in tacit and ever- 
increasing suspicion, and, in consequence of grave disorders, 
Pius V. suppressed the entire congregation in February 1570-71. 

See Tiraboschi, Vetera Humiliatorum monumenta (Milan, 1766) ; 
K. Mil Her, Die WcUdenser (Gotha, 1886) ; W. Preger, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der Waldesier (Munich, 1875). (P. A.) 

HUMITE, a group of minerals consisting of basic magnesium 
fluo - silicates, with the following formulae : — Chondrodite, 
Mg,fMg(F,0H)],[Si04l,; Humite, Mg5[Mg(F,OH)]*[SiOJ, ; 
Clinohumite, Mg-[M^F,0H)]2fSi04]4. Humite crystallizes in 
the orthorhombic and the two others in the monoclinic system, 
but between them there is a close crystallographic relation : the 
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lengths of the vertical axes are in the ratio 5:7:9, and this is 
also the ratio of the number of magnesium atoms present in each 
of the three minerals. These minerals are strikingly similar in 
appearance, and can only be distinguished by the goniometric 
measurement of the complex crystals. They are honey-yellow to 
brown or red in colour, and have a vitreous to resinous lustre ; 
the hardness is 6-6 J, and the specific gravity 3 •1-3 *2. Further, 
they often occur associated together, and it is only comparatively 
recently that the three species have been properly discriminated, 
'fhc name humite, after Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. (1749-1839), 
whose collection of diamond crystals is preserved at Cambridge 
in the University museum, was given by the comte de Boumon 
in 1813 to the small and brilliant honey-yellow crystals found in 
the blocks of crystalline limestone ejected from Monte Somma, 
Vesuvius ; all three species have since been recognized at this 
locality. Chondrodite (from “ a grain ’’) was a name 

early (1817) in use for granular forms of these minerals found 
embedded in crystalline limestones in Sweden, Finland and at 
several places in New York and New J ersey . Large hyacinth-red 
crystals of all three species are associated with magnetite in the 
Tilly Foster iron-mine at Brewster, New York ; and at Kafveltorp 
in Orebro, Sweden, similar crystals (of chondrodite) occur em- 
bedded in galena and chalcopyrite. 

The relation mentioned above between the (Tystallographic 
constants and the chemical composition is unique amongst 
minerals, and is known as a morphotropic relation. S. L. Penfield 
and W. T. IT. Howe, who in 1894 noticed this relation, predicted 
the existence of another member of the series, the crystals of 
which would liavc a still shorter vertical axis and contain less 
magnesium, the formula being Mg[Mg(F,0H)].jSi04 ; this has 
since been iscovered and mimed prolectite (from 7r/)oA.€y€iv, “to 
foretell ”). (L. J. S.) 

HUMMEL, JOHANN NEPOMUK (1778-1837), German com- 
poser and pianist, was born on the 14th of November 1778, at 
Pressburg, in Hungary, and received his first artistic training 
from his father, himself a musician, Jn 1785 the latter receivtul 
an appointment as conductor of the orche.stra at the theatre of 
Schikaneder, the friend of Mozart and the librettist of the Magic 
Flute, It was in this way that Hummel became acquainted witli 
the composer, who took a great fancy to him, and even invited 
him to his house for a considerable period. During two years, 
from the age of seven to nine, Hummel received the invaluable 
instruction of Mozart, after which he set out with his father on 
an artistic tour through Germany, England and other countries, 
his clever playing winning the admiration of amateurs. He began 
to compose in his eleventh year. After his return to Vienna he 
completed his studies under Albrechtsberger and Haydn, and 
for a number of years devoted himself exclusively to composition. 
At a later period he learned .song-writing from Salieri. For some 
years he held the appointment of orchestral conductor to Prince 
Eszterhazy, probably entering upon this office in 1807. From 
1811 to 1815 he lived in Vienna. On the i8th of May 1813 he 
married Elisabeth Rockl, a singer, and the sister of one of Beet- 
hoven’s friends. It was not till 3816 that he again appeared in 
public as a pianist, his succe.ss being quite extraordinary. His 
gift of improvisation at the piano was especially admired, but his 
larger compositions also were highly appreciated, and for a time 
Hummel was considered one of the leading musicians of an age 
in which Beethoven was in the zenith of his power. In Prussia, 
which he vLsited in 1822, the ovations offered to him were un- 
precedented, and other countries — France in 1825 and 1829, 
Belgium in 1826 and England in 1830 and 1833 — ^added further 
laurels to his crown. He died in 1837 at Weimar, where for a long 
time he had been the musical conductor of the court theatre. 
His compositions are very numerous, and comprise almost every 
branch of music. He wrote, amongst other things, several operas, 
both tragic and comic, and two grand masses {Op, 80 and iii). 
Infinitely more important are his compositions for the pianoforte 
(his two concerti in A minor and B minor, and the sonata in 
F sharp minor), and his chamber music (the celebrated 
septet, and several trios, &c.). His experience as a player 
and teacher of the pianoforte was embodied in his Great 


Pianoforte School (Vienna), and the excellence of his method is 
further proved by such pupils as Hensclt and Ferdinand Hiller. 
Both as a composer and as a pianist Hummel continued the 
traditions of the earlier Viennese school of Mozart and Haydn ; 
his style in both capacities was marked by purity and correctness 
rather than by passion and imagination. 

HUMM 1 NG*B 1 RD, a name in use, possibly ever since English 
explorers first knew of them, for the beautiful little creatures 
to which, from the sound occasionally made by the rapid vibra- 
tions of their wings, it is applied. Among books that are ordi- 
narily in naturalists’ hands, the name seems to be first found 
in the Musaeum Tradescantianum, published in 1656, but it 
therein occurs (p. 3) so as to suggest its having already been 
accepted and commonly understood ; and its earliest use, as yet 
traced, is by Thomas Morton (d. 1646), a disreputable lawyer 
who had a curiously adventurous career in New England, in the 
New English Canaan^ printed ivi 1637 — a rare work giving an 
interesting description of the natural scenery and social life 
in New England in the 17th century, and reproduced by Peter 
Force in his Historical Tracts (vol. ii., Washington, 1838). Andre 
Thevet, in his Singularitez de la France aniarctique (Antwerp, 
1558, fol. 92), has been more than once cited as the earliest 
author to mention humming-birds, which he did under the name 
of Gouambuch ; but it is quite certain that Oviedo, whose 
Hysioria general de las Indias was published at Toledo in 1525, 
preceded him by more than thirty years, with an account of 
the “ paxaro mosquito ” of Hispaniola, of wJiich island “ the first 
chronicler of the Indies ” was governor.' This name, though 
now apparently disused in Spanish, must have been current 
about that time, for we find Gesner in 1555 {De avium natura, 
iii. 629) translating it literally into Latin as Passer inuscatus, 
owing, as he says, his knowledge of the bird to C ardan, the 
celebrated mathematician, astrologer and physician, from whom 
we learn {Comment, in Ptoleni. de astr. judiciisy Basel, 1554, 
p. 472) that, on his return to Milan from professionally attending 
Archbishop Hamilton at Edinburgh, he visited Gesner at Zurich, 
about the end of the year 1552.-^ The name still survives in the 
French oiseau-mouche ; but the ordinary Spanish appellation 
is, and long has been, Tominejo, from tomin, signifying a weight 
equal to the third part of an adarme or drachm, and used meta- 
phorically for anything very small. Humming-birds, however, 
are called by a variety of other names, many of them derived 
from American languages, such as Guainumbi, Ourissia and 
Colibriy to say nothing of others bestowed upon them (chiefly 
from some peculiarity of habit) by Europeans, like Pica flares , 
Chuparosa and Froufrou, Barri^rtf, in 1745, conceiving that 
humming-birds were allied to the wren, the TrochiluSy^ in part, of 

^ In the edition of Oviedo's work published at Salamanca in 
the account (lib. xiv. cap. 4) runs thus ; “ Ay as.si inisino ei)e.sta ysla 
viios ])axaricos tan negros como vn terciopelo negro niuy bueno A: 
.son tan pequeiios (|ue ningunos he yo visto eii Indias menores/ ex- 
cepto el one aca se llama paxaro mosquito. El qual i*s tan ]>equefSo 
que el bulto del es menor harto o a.ssa/- tnie le t.abeva del detlo ])ulgar 
de la mano. Este no le he visto enesta V.sla pero dizen me que aqui 
los ay : & por esso dexo de hablar enel pa lo ilczir dode los he visto 
que e.s en la tierra firme quddo della se Irate." A modern Spanish 
version of this passage will be found in the beautiful edition 
of Oviedo's works published by the Academy of Madrid in 1851 
(>• 444 )- 

5 * See also Morlcy’s Life of Girolamo Cardano (ii. 152, 153). 

® Under this name Pliny perpetuated (Hist, naiuralis, viii. 25) the 
confusion that had doubtless ari.scn before his time of two very 
distinct birds. As Sundevall remarks (Tentamen, p. 87, note), 
rnox(\oi was evidently the name commonly giv(?n by the ancient 
(.reeks to the smaller ]dovers, and was not improperly applied by 
Herodotus (ii. 68) to the .species that feeds in the open mouth of the 
crocodile — the Ptuvianus aegyplius of modern ornithologists— in 
which sen.se Aristotle (Hist, anintalium, ix. 6) al.so uses it. But the 
received text of Aristotle has two other passages (ix. i and 1 1) wherein 
the word appears in a wholly different connexion, and can there be 
only taken lo mean the wren — the usual ('.reek name of which would 
seem to b<^ ilpxtXos (Sundevall, Otn Aristotl. Djurarter, No. .54). 
Though none of his editors or commentators has suggested the 
possibility of such a thing, one can hardly help suspecting that iii 
these passages some early copyist has substituted t/joxIXoj for 
and so laid the foundation of a curious error. It may be re- 
marked that the crocodile of Santo Domingo i.s said to have the lijfc 
office done for it by some kind of bird, which is called by Dcscourtilz 
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Pliny, oi^lied tiiat name in a generic sense (Ornith, spec, novum, 
pp. 47, 48) to both. Taking the hint thus afforded, Linnaeus 
very soon after went farther, and, excluding the wrens, founded 
his genus Trockilus for the reception of such humming-birds as 
were known to him. The unfortunate act of the great nomen- 
clator cannot be set aside ; and, since his time, ornithologists, 
with but few exceptions, have followed his example, so that 
nowadays humming-birds are universally recognized as forming 
the family Trochilidae, 

The relations of the Trochilidae to other birds were for a long 
while very imperfectly understood. Kitzsch first drew attention 
to their agreement in many essential characters with the swifts, 
Cypselidae, and placed the two families in one group, which he 
c^led Macrochires, from the great length of their manual bones, 
or those forming the extremity of the wing. The name was 
perhaps not very happily chosen, for it is not the distal portion 
that is so much out of ordinary proportion to the size of tlie bird, 
but the proximal and median portions, which in both families are 
curiously dwarfed. Still the manus, in comparison with the 
other parts of the wing, is so long that the term Macrochires 
is not wholly inaccurate. I’he affinity of tlie Trochilidae and 
Cypselidae, once pointed out, became obvious to every careful 
and unprejudiced investigator, and there are probably few 
systematists now living who refuse to admit its validity. More 
than this, it is confirmed by an examination of other osteological 
characters. The “ lines,'’ as a boat-builder would say, upon 
which the skeleton of each form is constructed are precisely 
similar, only that whereas the bill is very short and the head 
wide in the swifts, in the humming -birds the head is narrow and 
the bill long — ^the latter developed to an extraordinary degree 
in some of the Trochilidae, rendering them the longest-billed 
birds known.' Huxley takes these two families, together with 
the goatsuckers to form the division Cypselo- 

tnorphae — one of the two into which he separated his larger 
group Aegiihognathae, However, the most noticeable portion 
of the humming-bird’s skeleton is the slernitm, which in propor- 
tion to the size of the bird is enormously developed lx)th longi- 
tudinally and vertic^ly, its deep keel and posterior protraction 
affording abundant space for the powerful muscles which drive 
the wings in tlicir rapid vibrations as the little creature poises 
itself over the flowers where it finds its food.- 

So far as is known, all humming-birds possess a protrusible 
tongue, in conformation peculiar among the class Aves, though 
to some extent similar to that member in the woodpeckers 
{Picidaef — the ‘‘ horns ” of the hyoid apparatus upon which 
it is seated being greatly elongated, passing round and over 
the back part of tlie head, near the top of which they meet, 
and thence proceed forward, lodged in a broad and deep groove, 
till they terminate in front of the eyes. But, unlike the tongue 
of the woodpeckers, thixt of the humming-birds consists of tw^o 
cylindrical tubes, Uipering towards the point, and forming two 
sheaths which contain the extensile portion, and are capable 
of separation, tliereby facilitating the extraction of honey from 
the nectaries of flowers, and with it, what is of far greater import- 
ance for the bird’s sustenance, the small insects that have been 
attracted to feed upon the honey These, on the tongue Ixeing 
withdrawn into the bill, are caught by the mandibles (furnished 

(Voyage, iii. 26), a '‘Todior,” but, as Geofir. St Hikiirc observes 
(Descr. de V£lgyptc^ ed. 2, xxiv. 440), is more probably a plover. 
Unfortunately the fauna of Hispaniola is not much better known 
now than in Oviedo’s days. 

' Thus Docimastm ensifer, in which the bill is longer than both 
head and body together. 

’■* This Is especially ilie ause with the smaller species of the group, 
for Uic larger, though .shixjting with equal celerity from place to 
place, .seem to flap tlieir wings with comparatively .slow but not less 
]X)werful strokes. Tlie dilfiTeiice was especially observed witli re- 
spect to the largc.siof all humming-t)irds, Patagona glgas, by Darwin. 

® The resemblance, so far as it exists, must be merely the result of 
analogical function, and certainly indicates no allinity between the 
families. 

It is probable tliat in v^arious members of the Trochilidae the 
structure of the tongue, and other parts correlated therewith, will be 
found subject to several and perluips considerable modi(ication.s, as is 
the case in various members of the Picidae, 


in the males of many species with fine, hcxray, sawlike teeth ^), 
and swallowed in the usual way. The stomach is small, mode- 
rately muscular, and with the inner coat slightly hardened. 
There seem to be no caeca. I’he trachea is remarkably short, 
the bronchi beginning high up on the throat, and song-muscles 
are wholly wanting, as in all other Cypselomorphae.^ 

Humming-birds comprehend the smallest members of the 
class Aws. The largest among them measures no more than 8^ 
and the least 2j in. in length, for it is now admitted generally 
that Sloane must have been in error when he described ( Voyage, 
ii. 308) the “least humming-bird of Jamaica” as “about ij 
in. long from the end of the bill to that of the tail ” — unless, 
indeed, he meant the proximal end of each. There are, however, 
several species in which the tail is very much elongated, such as 
the Aithurus polytmus (fig. i) of Janiaica, and the remarkable 
Loddigesia mira- _ 
bilis of Chacha- 
poyas in Peru, 
which last was for 
some time only 
known from 
unique specimen 
{Ibis, 1880, p. 152); 
but ‘ ‘ trochilidisls ’ ’ 
in giving their 
measurements do 
not take lhe.se ex- 
traordinary de- 
velopments into 

account. Next to tlieir generally small 
size, the best-known characteristic of the 
Trochilidae is the wonderful brilliancy of the 
plumage of nearly all their forms, in which ^ 

respect they are surpassed by no other ^ 

birds, and are only equalled by a few, as, % 

for instance, by the Nectariniidae, or sun- % 

birds of the tiopical parts of the Old World, % 

in popular estimation so often confounded ^ 

with them. 1% 

Thu uumber of specie.s of humniing-birds I % 

now known to exist considerably exceeds 400; I % 

and, though none departs very widely from what I % 

a morphologist would deem the typical struc- I % 

ture of the family, the amount of modification, I m 

within certain limits, presented by the various » 1 

forms Is surprising and ev(Mi bewildering to 

the uninitiated. But the features that are Yxom 7 %e Cambniige 

ordinarily cho.seii by systematic, ornithologists 

in drawing up their schemes of classification are Macuiillan i<t Co., i.td. 

found by the ** trochilidisls, " or special students j ^ ithuriis 

of the Trochilidae y insuf&cient for the jiurjiose of p^ytnms, x Jt 

arranging these birds in groups, and characters 

on which genera can be founded have to be sought in the style and 
coloration of plumage, as well as in the form and proportions of those 
parts which arc most gent^rally deemed suliicient to furnish thirm. 
Looking to the large number of .species to be taken into account, 
convenience has demanded what science woiikl withhold, and the 
genera esbiblished by the ornithologists of a preceding geiu;ralion 
have been broken up by their sucetjssors into nniltitudinous sections— 
the more adventurous making from 130 to 180 of such groups, the 
modest being content with 120 or thereabouts, but the last dignifying 
each of them by the title of genus. It is of course obvious that these 
small divisions cannot be here con.sidercd in detail, nor would much 
advantage accrue by giving statistic.s from the works of recent 
trochilidists, such as Gould/ Mulsaut ® and ElUot.® It would be as 
unprofitable here to trace the successive steps by which the original 
genus Trockilus of Linnaeus, or the two genera Polytmus and 
Mellisuga of Brisson, have been split into others, or have been added 

* These arc especially observable in Rhamphodon naevius and 
Androdon aequatorialis. 

« P. H. Gosse (Birds of Jamaica, p. 130) sajrs that Mellisuga 
minima, the smallest species of the family, hcis “ a real song *’-^but 
the like is not recorded of any other. 

7 A Monograph of the Trochilidae. or Humming-birds, 5 voLs. imp. 
fol. (London, 1861, with Introduction in 8vo). 

* Histoire naturelle des oiscaux-mouches, ou colibris, 4 vols., with 
supplement, imp. 410 (Lyon-C^cn^vc-Bale, 1874-1877). 

^ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, No. 317, A Classification 
and Synofisis of the Trochilidae, i vol. imp. 4to (Wasliiiigton, 1879). 
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to, by modem writcni, for not one of these professes to have arrived 
at any final, but only a provisional, arrangement ; it seems, however, 
expedient to notice the fact that some of the authors of the i8th 
century * supposed themselves to have seen the way to dividing what 
we now know as the family Trochilidae into two groups, the distinc- 
tion between which was that in the one the bill was arched and in 
the other straight, since that difference has been insisted on in many 
works. This was especially the view taken by Brisson and Buffon, 
w'ho termed the birds having the arched bill “coUbris," and those 
having it straight “oiseaux-mouches.” The distinction wholly 
breaks down, not merely because there are Trochilidae which possess 
almost every gradation of decurvation of the bill, but some which 
have the bill upturned after the manner of that strange bird the 
avocet,- while it may be remarked that sevenil of the species placed 
by those authorities among the “colibris’* are not humming-birds 
at all. 

In describing the extraordinary Iwilliant plumagt^ which most of 
the Trochilidae exhibit, ornitUologists have been compelled to adopt 
the vocabulary of the jeweller in order to give an idea of the inde- 
.scribable radiance that so often break.s forth from some part or other 
of the investments of these feathered gems. In aU, save a few 
other birds, the most imaginative writer sees gleams which he may 
adeciuately designate metallic, from their resemblance io burnished 
gold, bronze, copper or steel, but such similitudes wholly fail w’hen 
he has to do with the Trochilidae ^ and there is hardly a precious 
stone — ruby, amethyst, sapphire, emerald or topaz— *the name of 
which may not fitly, and without any exaggeration, be employed in 
i(‘gard to humming-birds. In some cases this radiance beams from 
the brow, in some it glows from the throat, in others it shines from 
the. lail-coverts, in others it sparkles from the tip only of elongated 
feathers that crest the head or surround the neck as with a frill, while 
again in others it may af)j>car as a hi mi nous streak aemss the clicek or 
auriculars. The feathers that cover the up]>er jiarts of the body very 
frequently have a metallic lustre of golden-green, which in other 
birds would be thought sufficiently beautiful, but in the Trochilidae 
its sheen is overpowered by the almosi: dazzling splendour tliat 
radiates from the spots where Nature's lapidary has set her jewcris. 
Tlie night feathers are almost invariably dusky — tlie rapidity of their 
movement would, perhaps, render any display of colour ineffective ; 
while, on the contrary, the feathers of the tail, which, as the bird 
hovers ovf?r its food-bt*aring flowers, is almost alwei5'S ex]iaTided, and 
is therefore comparatively motionUiss, often exhibit a rich trans- 
lucency, as of stained glass, hut iridescent in a manner that no 
stained glass ever is — cinnamon merging into crimson, crimson 
changing to purple, purtfle to violet, and so to indigo and bottle- 
green. But this [jai't of the humming-bird is subject to quite as 
much modification in form as in colour, though always consisting 
of ten rectrices. It may be nearly square, or at least but slightly 
rounded, or wedge-shai)(?d with the middle cpiills jirolonged beyond 
th<! rest : or, again, it may be deeply forked, sometimes liy the over- 
growth of one or more of the intcrmirdiate pairs, but most generally 
by the development of the outer pair. In the last case the; lateral 
feathers may be either broaiUy weblx-d to their tip or acuminate, or 
again, in some forms, may lessen to the filiform shaft, and suddenly 
enlarge into a terminjil spatulation as in the forais known as “ racquet 
tails." The wings do not offer so much variation ; still there are a 
few groups in which diversities occur that require notice. The 
primaries arc invaruibly ten in number, the outermost being the 
longest, c-xcept in tlie single instiUice of A ithimis^ where it is shorter 
than the next. I'ht? group known a.s *' sabre-wings," coitiprising the 
genera Campylopterus, Eupetomena and Sphcnoproctns, present a 
most cmious sexual pexuliaiity, for while the female has nothing 
remarkable in the fonn of tlie wing, in the male the shaft of two or 
three of the outer primaries is dilated proximally, and bowed near 
the middle in a manner almost unique among birds. Tlie feet again, 
diminutive as they are, arc very diversified in form. Tii most the 
tarsus is bare, but in some groups, as Eriocnemis, it is clothed with 
tufts of the most delicate down, sometimes black, sometimes buff, 
but more often of a snowy whiteness. In some the toes arc weak, 
nearly equal in length, and furnished with small rounded nails ; in 
others they arc largely developed, and armed with long and sharp 
claws. 

Apart from the well-known brilliancy of plumage, of which enough 
has been here said, many humming-birds display a large amount of 
ornamentation in the addition to their at tin; of crests of various 
shape and size, elongated ear-tiift.s, projecting neck-frills, and pend- 
ant beards — forked or forming a single point. But it would be 
impossible here to dwell on a tenth of these beautiful modification.s, 
each of which as it comes to our knowledge excites fresh .surprise and 
excmjflifies the ancient adage — maxime miranda in minimis Natura. 
It must be remarked, however, that there arc certain forms which 
possess little or no brilliant colouring at all, but, as mo.st tropical 
birds go, arc very soberly clad. These are known to trochilif lists as 
" hermits," and by Gould have been separated as a .subfamily' under 
the name of Phaeihornithinac, though Klliot says he canot hnd any 

1 Saleme must be excepted, especially as he was rebuked by Buffon 
for doing what we now deem riglit. 

2 For example Avoceliula recurvirostris of Guiana and A. euryptera 

of Colombia. 


characters to distinguish it from the Trochilidae proper. But sight ia 
not the only sense that is affected by humming-birds. The large 
species known as Pterophanes temmincki has a strong musky odour, 
very similar to that given off by the }>etrels, though, so for as appears 
to be known, that is the only one of them that iHjssesses this 
property.^ 

All well-informed people are aware that the Trochilidae arc a 
family peculiar to America and its islands, but one of the commonest 
of common errors is the belief tliat humming-birds are found in 
Africa and India — to say nothing even of England. In the first two 
cases the mistake arises from confounding them with some of the 
brightlv-coloured sun-birds {Nectariniidae)^ to which British colonLsis 
or resicionts are apt to a])ply the better-known name ; but in the last 
it can be only due to the want of perception wliich disables the 
ol>server from distinguishing between a bird and an insect — the 
object seen licing a hawk -moth {Jklacroglossa)^ whose mode of fetxling 
and rapid flight certainly bears some resemlilance to that of the 
Trochfilidaey and hence oue of the s^>ecies (A/, stellarum) is very 
generally called the " humming-bird liawk-mtith. " But though 
confined to the New World the Trochilidae pervade almost every part 
of it. In the south Eustephanus galeritus has Ix^eii seen flitting alwut 
the fuchsias of Ticrra del P'uego in a snow-storm, and in the north- 
we.st SclalophoYits rufits in summer visits the ribes-blossoms of Sitka, 
while in tlie norlli-cast Trochilus colubris charms the vision of 
Canadians as it poises itself over the althaea- bushes in their gardens, 
and extends its range at least so far as lat. 57'^ N. Nor i.s the distri- 
bution of humming-birds limited to a horizontal direction only, it 
rises also vertically. Oreoirochilus chimboraso and O, pichincha live 
on the lofty mcjuutaius whence each takes its specific name, but just 
beneath tlie line of porpietual snow, at an elevation of some 16,000 ft., 
dwelling in a world of almost 
constant hail, slcvt and rain, and 
feeding on the insc‘cts which 
resort to the indigenous flowiT- 
ing plants, while other peaks, 
only inferior to these in height, 
aie no less fret|iiente(l by one or 
more species. Peru and Bolivia 
protluce some of tlie most splen- 
diil of the family - the genera 
Cometvs, Diphlo^acna and Than^ 
mastura, whose very names 
indicate the glories of Ihiiir 
bearers. Tlie comparatively 
gigantic Paiagona inhabits the 
west coast of South America, 
while the isolatctl rocks of Juan 
Fernaixlez not only afford a 
home to the Eustephanus but 
also to two other species of thti 
Scime genus which are not found 
elsewiiere. T he slopes of the From The Cambridge Nitiitral History ^ 
Northern Andes and the lull vol. ix., “ liirdK," liy permiMion of Mac- 
couiitry of Colombia furnish '"illaii & Oi., Lid. 
perhaps the greatest number of Pio. 2 .-^Eulampis jugularus. x 3. 
forms, and some of the most 

beautiful, but leaving that great range, we part comjiany with the 
largestaiul most gorgeou.slyarrayetl s|H cies,and tbeirmiinberdwindles 
as we approach tlie eastern coast. Still there are many brilliant 
humming-birds common enough in the J.irazils, (iniana and Venezuela. 
The Chrysolampis mosquUus is i>erhaps the most i>lentitul. 'J hou sands 
of its skins are annutiUy sent to Kurojie to be used in the manufactun^ 
of ornaments, its rich ruby-and-tojiaz glow rendering it ovo of the 
most bcraiitiful ol.>jtx:ts imaginable. In the darkest tleplhs of the 
Brazilian fon*sts dwell the russet-clothed brotherhood of the genus 
Phaethornis - the " liiumits " ; but the great wixided basin ol the 
Amazons .seems to Ik; jiarticularly iinfavoural>lc to the Trochilidae, 
and from Para to I'.ga there arc scarcely a dozen species to be met 
witl). There is no island of the Antilles but is inhabited by one or 
more humming-birds, and there are some very remarkable singu- 
larities of gcograjihical distribution to be found. Northwards from 
Panama the highlands present many genera whose Tuinies it would 
be u.scless here to in.sert, few or none of which are found in South 
America — though that must uncjiitistionably lie deemed the metro- 
polis of the family — and advancing towards Mexico the numbers 
gradually fall off. F.loven .species liave keen enrolled among llie 
fauna of the United Stales, but some on shsifler evidence, while 
others only just cross the frontier line. 

The habits of humming-birds have been ably treated by writers like 
Waterton, Wilson and .\iidubon, to .say nolhing of P. H. Gosse, A. R. 
Wallace, H. W. Bates and otlicrs. But there is no one appreciative 

^ The specific name of a species of Chrysolampis ^ commonly written 
by many writers moschiius, would lead to the Ixdicf that it wa.s a 
mistake for moschatus, i.e. " musky," but in truth it originates with 
their careles.sness, for though they quote Linnaeus as their authority 
they can never have refi^rred to his works, or they would have found 
the word to be mosquilus, the " mostpiito " of Oviedo, awkwardly, 
it Is true. Latinized. If emendation be needed, muscatus, after 
Gesner's example, is undoubtedly, preferable. 
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of the beauties of nature who will not recall to memory with delight | 
the time when a live humming-bird first met his gasc. The sudden- i 
ness of the apparition, even when expected, and its brief duration, 
are alone enough to fix the fluttering vision on the mind's eye. The 
wings of the bird, if flying, are only visible as a thin grey film, 
bounded alx)vc and below by fine black threads, in form of a St 
Andrew's cross, — the effect on the observer’s retina of the instantane- 
ous reversal of the motion of the wing at each beat — the strokes l)cing 
30 rapid as to leave no more distinct image. Conseouently an ade- 
quate representation of the bin! on the wing cannot oe prc^uced by 
the draughtsman. Humming-birds show to the greatest advantage 
when en^Eiged in contest with another, for rival cocks fight fiercely, 
and, as may be expected, it is then that their plumage flashes with 
the most glowing tints. But these are quite invisible to the ordinary 
spectator except when very near at hand, though doubtless efficient 
enough for their object, whether that be to inflame their mate or to 
irritate or dautit their opponent, or something that we cannot com- 
pass. Humming-birds, however, will al.so often sit still for a while, 
chiefly in an exposed position, on a dead twig, occasionally darting 
into the air, either to catch a pas.sing insect or to encounter an | 
adversary ; and so pugnacious are they that Uiey will frequently 
attack birds many times bigger than themselves, without, as would 
.seem, any provocation. 

The food of humming-birds consists mainly of insects, mostly 
gathered in the manner already described from the flowers they 
visit ; but, according to Wallace, there are many species which he 
has never seen so occupied, and tne hermits ” e.specially seem to 
live almost entirely upon the insects which arc found on the lower 
surface of leaves, over which they will closely pass their bill, balancing 
themselves the while vertically in the air. The same excellent 
observer also remarks that even among the common flower-fre<|ueul- 
ing .species he has fuuiul the alimentary canal entirely filled with 
insects, and very rarel>' a trace of honey. It is this fact doubtless 
that has hindered almost all attempts at keeping them in confine- 
ment for any length of time — nearly every one making the exi>eri- 
ment having fed his captives only with syrup, which, without the 
addition of some animal food, is insufficient as sustenance, and 
seeing therefore tlie wretched creatures gradually sink into inanition 
and die of hunger. With better management, however, .several 
sptfcies have been brought on different occasions to Europe, some of 
tiicm to England. 

The beavitilul nests of humming-birds, than which the work of 
fairies could not be conceived more delicate, are to be seen in most 
museums, and will Ikj found on examination to be very solidly and 
tenaciously built, though the materials are generally of the .slightest 
— cottoii-wool or some vegetable down an<i spiders’ webs. They vary 
greatly in form and ornamentation — for it would seem that the 
portions of lichen which frequently be.stud them arc affixed to their 
exterior with that oliject, though probably concealment was the 
original intention. They are mo.stly cup-shaped, and the singular 
fact is on record {Zool. Journal ^ v. p. i) that in one instance as the 
young grew in size the walls were heightened by the parents, until 
at last the nest was more than twice as big as when the eggs were 
laid and hatched. Some speedes, however, suspend their ne.sts from 
the stem or tendril of a climbing plant, and more than one case has 
been known in which it has been attached to a hanging rope. These 
pensile nests are .said to have been found loaded on one side with a 
small stone or bits of earth to ensure their .safe balance, though how 
the compcn.satory process is applied no one can say. Other .specie.s, 
and espL‘cially those l>elonging to the “ hermit " group, weave a frail 
structure round the side of a drooping palm-leaf. The eggs are never 
more than two in number, quite white, and having both cads nearly 
equal. The solicitude for her offspring displayed by the mother is not 
exceeded by tliat of any other birds, but it .seems doubtful whether 
the male takes any interest in the brood. (A. N.) 

HUMMOCK (of uncertain derivation ; cf. hump or hillock), 
a boss or rounded knoll of ice rising above the general level of 
an ice-field, making sledge travelling in the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions extremely difficult and unpleasant. Hummocky ice 
is caused by slow and unequal pressure in the main body of the 
packed ice, and by unequal structure and temperature at a 
later period. 

HUMOUR (Latin humor), a word of many meanings and of 
strange fortune in^their evolution. It Ixjgun by meaning simply 
“ liquid.” It passed through the stage of being a term of art 
used by the old physicians — whom we should now call phy.sio- 
logists — and by degrees has come to be generally understood 
to signify a certain ‘‘ habit of the mind,” shown in speech, 
in literature and in action, or a quality in things and events 
observed by the human intelligence. The word reached its 
full development by slow degrees. When Dr Johnson compiled 
his dictionary, he gave nine definitions of, or equivalents for, 
“ humour.” They may be conveniently quoted : ” (i) Moisture. 
(2) The different kinds of moisture in man’s body, reckoned by 


the old physicians to be phlegm, blood, choler and melancholy, 
which as they predominate are supposed to determine the 
temper of mind. (3) General turn or temper of mind. (4) 
Present disposition. (5) Grotesque imagery, jocularity, merri- 
ment. (6) Tendency to disease, morbid disposition. (7) Petu- 
lance, peevishness. (8) A trick, a practice. (9) Caprice, whim, 
predominant inclination.” The list was not quite complete, 
even in Dr Johnson’s own time. Humour was then, as it is 
now, the name of the semi-fluid parts of the eye. Yet no diction- 
ary-maker has been more successful than Johnson in giving 
the literary and conversational meaning of an English word, 
or the main lines of its history. It is therefore instructive to 
note that in no one of his nine clauses does humour bear the 
meaning it has for Thackeray or for George Meredith. “ General 
turn or temper of mind ” is at the best too vague, and has more- 
over another application. His list of equivalents only carries 
the history of the word up to the beginning of the last stage 
of its growth. 

The limited original sense of liquid, moisture, mere wet, in 
which “ humour ” is used in Wycliffe’s translation of the Bible, 
continued to attach to it until the 17th century. Thus Shakes- 
peare, in the first scene of the second act of Julius Caesar, makes 
Portia say to her husband : — 

** Is Brutus sick ? and is it phy.sical 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? ” 

In the same scene Decius employs the word in the wide meta- 
phorical sense in which it was used, and abused, then and 
afterwards. “Let me work,” he says, referring to Caesar — 

For I can give liis humour the true bent. 

And 1 will bring him to the Capitol.” 

Here we have “ the general turn or temper of mind,” which 
can be flattered, or otherwise directed to “ present disposi- 
tion.” We have travelled far from mere fluid, and have 
been led on the road by the old physiologists. We are not 
concerned with their science, but it is necessary to see what 
they mean by “ primary humours,” and “ second or third 
concoctions,” if we are to understand how it was that a name 
for liquid could come to mean “ general turn ” or “ present 
disposition,” or “whim” or “jocularity.** Part I., Section 1, 
Member 2, Subsection 2, of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
will supply all that is necessary for literary purposes. “ A 
humour is a liquid or fluent part of the body comprehended 
in it, and is cither born with us, or is adventitious and acquisite.” 
The first four primary humours are — “ Blood, a hot, sweet, 
tempered, red humour, prepared in the meseraic veins, and made 
of the most temperate parts of the chylus (chyle) in the liver, 
whose office it is to nourish the whole body, to give it strength 
and colour, being dispersed through every part of it. And 
from it spirits are first begotten in the heart, which afterwards 
in the arteries are communicated to the other parts. Pituita 
or phlegm is a cold and moist humour, begotten of the colder 
parts of the chylus (or white juice coming out of the meat 
digested in the stomach) in the liver. His office is to nourish 
and moisten the members of the body,” &c. “ Choler is hot and 
dry, begotten of the hotter parts of the chylus, and gathered 
to the gall. It helps the natural heat and senses. Melancholy, 
cold and dry, thick, black and sour, begotten of the more feculent 
part of nourishment, and purged from the .spleen, is a bridle 
to the other two hot humours, blood and choler, preserving them 
in the blood, and nourishing the bones.” Mention -must also 
be made of serum, and of “ tho.se excrementitious humours of 
the third concoction, sweat and tears.” An exact balance 
of the four primary humours makes the justly constituted man, 
and allows for the undisturbed production of the “ concoctions ” 
— or processes of digestion and assimilation. Literature seized 
upon these terms and definitions. Sometimes it applied them 
! gravely in the moral and intellectual sphere. Thus the Jesuit 
Bouhours, a French critic of the 17th century, in his Entretiens 
d'Afiste ft d* Eugene, says that in the formation of a bel esprit, 

La bile donne le brillant et la p 4 n 6 tration, la m^lancolie 
donne le bon sens et la solidity ; le sang donne I’agr^ment et 
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la delicatesse.” It was, in fact, taken for granted that the 
character and intellect of men were produced by— were, so to 
speak, concoctions dependent on— the “humours.” In the 
fallen state of mankind it rarely happens that an exact balance 
is maintained. One or other humour predominates, and thus 
we have the long-established doctrine of the existence of the 
sanguine, the phlegmatic, the choleric, or the melancholy 
temperaments. Things being so, nothing was more natural 
than the pass^e of these terms of art into common speech, and 
their application in a metaphorical sense, when once they had 
been adopted by the literary class. The process is admirably 
described by Asper in the introduction to Ben Jonson’s play — 
Every Man out of his Humour : — 

“ Why humour, as it is ‘ ens,’ we thus define it, 

To be a quality of air or water ; 

And in itself holds tliese two properties 
Moisture and fluxure : as, for demonstration 
Pour water on this floor. 'Twill wet and run. 

Likewise the air forced through a horn or trumpet 
Flows instantly away, and leaves behind 
A kind of dew ; and hence we do conclude 
That whatsoe’er hath fluxure and humidity 
As wanting power to contain itself 
Is humour. So in every human body 
The choler, melancholy, phlegm and blood 
By reason that they flow continually 
In some one part and arc not continent 
Receive the name of humours. Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition ; 

As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 
All his effects, his spirits and his powers, 

In their confluxion all to run one way, — 

This may be truly said to be a humour.” 

A humour in this sense is a “ ruling passion,” and has done 
excellent service to English authors of “ comedies of humours,” 
to the Spanish authors of comedias de fi^urott, and to the French 
followers of Moli^re. Nor is the metaphor racked out of its 
fair proportions if we suppose that there may be a temporary, 
or even an “ adventitious and acquisitc ” “ predominance of a 
humour,” and that “deliveries of a man’s self ” to passing passion, 
or to imitation, are also “ humours,” though not primary, but 
only second or third concoctions. By a natural extension, 
therefore, “ humours ” might come to mean oddities, tricks, 
practices, mere whims, and the aping of some model admired 
for the time being. “ But,” as Falstaff has told us, “ it was 
always yet the trick of our English, if they have a good thing, 
to make it too common.” The word “ humour ” was a good 
thing, but the Elizabethans certainly made it too common. 
It became a hack epithet of all work, to be used with no more 
discretion, though with less imbecile iteration, than the modem 
“ awful.” Shakespeare laughed at the folly, and pinned it 
for ever to the ridiculous company of Corporal Nym — “ 1 like 
not the humour of lying. He hath wronged me in some humours. 
I should have borne the humoured letter to her ... I love 
not the humour of bread and cheese ; and there ’s the humour 
of it.” The humour of Jonson was that he tried to clear the air 
of thistledown by stamping on it. Asper ends in denunciation : — 

” But that a rook by wearing a pied feather, 

The sable hat-band, or the three-piled ruff, 

A yard of shoe tie, or the Switzer knot 
On his French gaiters, should affect a humour, 

O ! it is more tlian most ridiculous.” 

The abuse of the word was the peculiar practice of England. 
The use of it was not confined wholly to English writers. The 
Spaniards of the 16th and 17th centuries knew humores in 
the same sense, and still employ the word as a name for caprices, 
whims and vapours. Humor ada was, and is, the correct 
Spanish for a festive saying or writing of epigrammatic form. 
Martial’s immortal reply to the critic who admired only dead 
poets — 

Ignoscas ])etimus Vacerra : lanti 
Non est, ut placcam tibi jxjrire, — 

is a model humor ada. It would be a difficult and would 
certainly be a lengthy task to exhaust all the applications given 


to so elastic a w^ord. We still continue to use it in widely different 
senses. “ Good humour ” or “ bad humour ” are simply good 
temper or bad temper, lliere is a slight archaic flavour about 
the phrases “ grim humour,” “ the humour they were in,” in 
the sense of suspicious, or angry or careless mood, which were 
favourites with (arlyle, but though somewhat antiquated they 
are not affected, or very unusual. With the proviso that the 
exceptions must always be excepted, we may say that for a long 
time “ humour ” came to connote comic matter less refined than 
the matter of wit. It had about it a smack of the Boar's Head 
Tavern in Eastcheap, and of the unyoked “ humour ” of the 
society in which Prince Henry was content to imitate the sun — 
“ Who dotli permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from tlie world.” 

The presence of a base contagious cloud is painfully felt in the 
so-called humorous literature of England till the 18th century. 
The reader who does not sometimes wonder whether humour in 
the mouths of English writers of that period did not stand for 
maniacal tricks, hor.se-play, and the foul names of foul things, 
material and moral, must be very determined to prove himself 
a whole-hearted admirer of the ancient literature. Addison, 
who did much to clean it of mere na.stiness, gives an excellent 
example of the base use of the word in his day. In Number 371 
of the Spectator he introduces an example of the “ sort of men 
called Whims and Humourists.” It i.s the delight of this j)erson 
to play practical jokes on his guests. He is proud when “ he 
has packed together a .set of oglcrs ” who had “ an unlucky cast 
in the eye,” or has fdled his tabk^ with stammerers, 'fhe humor- 
ist, in fact, was a mere practii;al joker, who was very properly 
answered by a challenge from a military gentleman of peppery 
temper. Indeed, the pump and a horse-whip would appear to 
have been the only effective forms of criticism on the prevalent 
humour and humours of the 16th, 17th and i8tli centuries. But 
the pump and the horse-whip were themselves humours. Carlo 
Buffone in Jonson \s play is put “ out of his humour ” by the 
counter humour of Signor Funtarvolo, who knocks him down 
and giigs him with candle wax. 'Hie brutal pranks of Fanny 
Burney's Captain Mirvan, who belongs to the earlier part of 
the i8th century, were meant for humour, and were accepted a.s 
such. Examples might easily be multiplied. A briefer and also 
a more convincing method of demonstration is to lake the de- 
liberate judgment of a great authority. No writer of the j8th 
century possessed a finer sense of humour in the noble meaning 
than Goldsmith. What did he understand the word to mean } 
Not what lie himself wrote when he created Dr Primrose. Wc 
liave his express testimony in the 9th chapter of The Present 
State of Polite Learning, Goldsmith complains that “ the critic, 
by demanding an impossibility from the comic poet, has, in 
effect, banished true comedy from the stage.” 'I'his he has done 
by banning “ low ” subjects, and by pru.scribing “ the comic or 
satirical muse from every w^alk but high life, which, though 
abounding in fools as well as the humbler .station, is by no means 
so fruitful in absurdity. . . . Absurdity is the poet's game, and 
good breeding is the nice concealment of absurdity. 'Hie truth 
is, the critic generally mistakes ‘ humour ’ for ‘ wit,’ which is a 
very different excellence ; wit rai.ses human nature abo\'e its 
level; humour acts a contrary part, and equally depre.s.scs it. 
To expect exalted humour is a contradiction in terms. . . . 'I'he 
poet, therefore, must placT the object he would have the subject 
of humour in a state (>f inferiority ; in other words, the subject 
of humour must be hnvy 

That no doubt may remain in his reader’s mind. Goldsmith 
gives an example of true humour. It is nothing more nor less 
than the absurdity and incongruity obvious in a man who, though 
” wanting a nose,” is extremely curious in the choice of his snuff- 
box. We applaud “ the humour of it,” for “ wc here see him 
guilty of an absurdity of which we imagine it impossible for 
ourselves to be guilty, and therefore applaud our own good sen.se 
on the comparison.” 

Nothing could be more true as an account of what the Eliza- 
bethans, the Restoration, the Queen Anne men, and the 18th 
century meant by “ humour.” Nothing could be more false 
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as an example of what we mean by the humour of FalstafE or 
of The Vicar of Wakefield, 

When we pass from Goldsmith to Hazlitt— one of the greatest 
names in English criticism — we find that “ humour ” has grown 
in meaning, without quite reaching its full development. In the 
introduction to his Lectures on the English Comic Writers he 
attempts a classification of the comic spirit into wit and humour. 
“ Humour,” he says, “ is the describing the ludicrous os it is in 
itself ; wit is the exposing it, by comparing or contrasting it 
with something else. Humour is, as it were, the growth of 
nature and accident; wit is the product of art and fancy. 
Humour, as it is shown in books, is an imitation of the natural 
or acquired absurdities of mankind, or of the ludicrous in accident, 
situation and character ; wit is the illustrating and heightening 
the sense of that absurdity by some sudden and unexpected 
likeness or opposition of one thing to another, which sets off the 
quality we laugh at or despise in a still more contemptible or 
striking point of view.” Hazlitt's definition will, indeed, not 
stand analysis. The element of comparison is surely as necessary 
for humour as for wit. Yet his classification is valuable as 
illustrating the growth of the meaning of the word. Observe 
that Hazlitt has transferred to wit that power of pleasing as by a 
flattering sense of our own superiority which Goldsmith attri- 
buted to humour. He had not thought, and had not heard, 
that sympathy is necessarj' to c*omplete humour. He cannot 
have thought it needful, for if he had he would hardly liave said 
of the Arabian Nights that they are “ an inexhaustible mine of 
comic humour and invention,” “ which from the manners of the 
East, which they describe, carry the principle of callous in- 
difference in the jest as far as it can go.” He might, and probably 
would, have dismissed Goldsmith's illustration as “low” in 
every conceivable sense. He would not have added, as we should 
to-day, that humour does not lie in laughter, according to the 
definition of Hobbes, in a “ sudden glory,” in a guffaw of self- 
conceited triumph over the follies and deficiencies of others. 
If there is any place for humour in Goldsmith’s sordid example, 
it must be made by pity, and shown by a deft introdurtion of the 
de te fabula dear to Thackeray, by a reminder that the world is 
full of people, who, though wanting noses, are extremely curious 
in their choice of snuff-boxes, and that the more each of us thinks 
himself above the weakness the more likely he is to fall into it. 

The critical value of Hazlitt ’s examination of the differences 
between wit and humour lies in this, that he ignores the doctrine 
that the quality of humour lies in the thing or the action and not 
in the mind of the observer. The examples quoted above, to 
which any one with a moderate share of reading in English 
literature could add with ease, show that humour was first 
held to lie in the trick, the whim, the act, or the event and clash 
of incidents. It might even be a mere flavour, as when men 
spoke of the salt humour of sea-sand. Even when it stood for 
the “ general turn or temper of mind ” it was a form of the ruling 
passion which inspires men’s actions and words. It was used 
m that sense by Decius when he spoke of the humour of 
Caesar, which is a liability to be led by one who can play on his 
weakness — 

“ for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betrayed with trees 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 

Lions with toils, and men with flatterers ; 

But when I tell him he hates flatterers 
He says he does ; being then most flattered.” 

It is plain that fhis is not what Hazlitt meant, or we now mean, 
by the humour displayed in “ describing the ludicrous as it is 
shown in itself.” Nor did he, any more than we do, suppose 
with Goldsmith that a “ low ” quality of actions and persons 
is inseparable from humour. It had become for Hazlitt what 
Addison called cheerfulness, “ a habit of the mind ” as distin- 
guished from mirth, which is “ an act.” If in Addison’s sentences 
the place of cheerfulness is taken by humour, and that of mirth 
by wit, we have a very fair description of the two. “ 1 have 
always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I consider 
as an act, the former os a habit of the mind. Mirth is short 


and transient, cheerfulness is fixed and permanent.’- Humour 
is the fixed and permanent appreciation of the ludicrous, of which 
wit may be the short and transient expression. 

If now we pass to an attempt to define “ humour,” the tempta- 
tion to take refuge in the use of an evasion employed by Dr 
Johnson is very strong. When Boswell asked him, “ Then, Sir, 
what is poetry ? ” the doctor answered, “ Why, Sir, it is much 
easier to say what it is not. We all know what light is, but it 
is not easy to tell what it is.” But George Meredith has come 
to our assistance in two p>assages of his Essay on Comedy and 
the uses of the Comic Spirit. “ If you laugh all round him (to 
wit, the ridiculous person), tumble him, roll him about, deal 
him a smack, and drop a tear on him, owm his likeness to you, 
and yours to your neighbour, spare him as little as you shun, 
pity him as much as you expose, it is spirit of Humour that is 
moving you. . . . The humourist of mean order is a refreshing 
laugher, giving tone to the feelings, and sometimes allowing 
the feelings to be too much for him. But the humourist, if 
high, has an embrace of contrasts beyond the scope of the comic 
poet.” The third sentence is required to complete the first. 
The tumbling and rolling, the smacks and the exposure, may 
be out of place where there is humour of the most humorous 
quality. Who could associate them with Sir Walter Scott’s 
characters of Bradwardine or Monkbams ? Bradwardinc, one 
feels, would have stopped them as he did the ill-timed jests of 
Sir Hew Halbert, “ who was so unthinking as to deride my 
family name.” Monkbarns was a man of peace who loved the 
company of Sir Priest better than that of Sir Knight. But 
there is that in him which cows mere ridicule, be it ever so genial. 
He cared not who knew so much of his valour, and by that 
very avowal of his preference took his position sturdily in the 
face of the world. But Meredith has given its due prominence 
to the quality which, for us, distinguishes humour from pure 
wit and the harder forms of jocularity. It is the sympathy, 
the appreciation, the love, which include the follies of Don 
Quixote, the prosaic absurdities of Sancho Panza, the oddities 
of Bradwardine, Dr Primrose or Monkbarns, and the jovial 
animalism of FalstafI, in “ an embrace of contrasts beyond the 
scope of the comic poets.” 

It is needless to in.sist that humour of this order is far older than 
the very modern application of the name. It is assuredly 
present in Horace, Chaucer, who knew the word only as meaning 
“ liquid,” has left a masterpiece of humour in his prologue to 
the Canterbury Pilgrims. We look for the finest examples in 
Sliakespeare. And if it is old, it is also more universal than is 
always allowed. National, or at least racial, partiality, has 
led to the unfortunate judgment that humour is a virtue of the 
northern peoples. Yet Rabelais came from Touraine, and if 
the creator of Panurge has not humour, who has ? The Italians 
may say that umore in the English sense is unknown to them. 
They mean the word, not the thing, for it is in Ariosto. To 
claim the quality for Cervantes would indeed be to push at an 
open door. The humour of the Germans has been rarely indeed 
of so high an order as his. It has been found wherever humanity 
has been cx)mbined with a keen appreciation of the ludicrous. 
The appreciation may exist without the humanity. When 
Rivarol met the Chevalier Florian with a manuscript sticking 
out of his pocket, and said, “ How rash you are I if you were not 
known you would be robbed,” he was making use of the comic 
spirit, but he was not humorous. When Rivarol himself, a man 
of dubious claim to nobility, was holding forth on the rights of 
the nobles, and calling them “ our rights,” one of the company 
smiled. “ Do you find anything singular in what I say ? ” 
asked he. “ It is the plural which I find singular,” was the 
answer. There i.s certainly something humorous in the neat 
overthrow of an insolent wit by a rival insolence, but the humour 
is in the spectator, not in the answer. The spirit of humour 
as described by George Meredith cannot be so* briefly shown as 
in the rapid flash of the Frenchmen’s wit. It lingers and ex- 
patiates, as in Dr Johnson’s appreciation of Bet ihint. “ Oh, 
a fine character. Madam ! She was habitually a slut and a 
drunkard, and occasionally a thief and a harlot. And for heaven’s 
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^ke how came you to know her ? Why, Madam, she figured ! 
in the literary world too ! Bet Flint wrote her own life, and 
called herself Cassandra, and it was in verse ; it began;— 

‘ When nature first ordained my birth 
A diminutive I was born on earth 
And then 1 came from a dark abode 
Into a gay and gaudy world/ 

So Bet brought her verses to me to correct ; but I gave her 
half-a-crown, and she liked it as well. Bet had a fine spirit ; 
she advertised for a husliand, but she had no success, for she 
told me no tnan aspired to her. Then she hired very handsome 
lodgings and a footboy^ and .she got a harpsichord, but Bet 
could not play ; however, she put herself in fine attitudes and 
drummed. And pray what l)ecame of her, Sir ? Why, Madatn, 
she stole a quilt from the man of the house, and he had her 
taken up ; but Bet Flint had a spirit not to be subdued, so when 
she found hEerself obliged to go to gaol, slie ordered a sedan 
chair, and bid her footboy walk before her. However, the 
footboy proved refractory, for he was ashamed, though his | 
mistress was not. And did she ever get out of gaol, Sir ? Yes. 
Madam, when she came to her trial, the judge acquitted her. 

‘ So now,^ she said to me, ‘ the quilt is my own, and now I’ll 
make a petticoat of it.’ Oh ! 1 loved Bet Flint.” 

The subject is low enough to please Goldsmith. The humour 
may be of that mean order which has only a refreshing laughy 
and gives tone to the feelings, but it is the pure spirit of humour. 

We need not labour to demonstrate that a kindly appreciation 
of the ludicrous may find expression in art as well as in literature. 
But humour in art tends so inevitably to become caricature, 
which can be genial as well as ferocious, that the reader must 
be referred to the article on Caricature for an account of its 
manifestations in that field. (D. H.) 

HUllPBACK WHALE (Me^qptera lonfsjman^i or M. hoops), the 
representath^e of a genus of whalebone wlialcs distinguished 
by the great length of the flippers. This whale (or a closely 


also include other form.s of music, in all of which his ma.stery 
of technique is apparent. 

HUMPHREY (or Humfkey), LAWRENCE (1527?- 1590), 
president of Magdalen College, Oxford, and dean successively 
of Gloucester and Winchester, was born at Newport Pagnel. 
He was elected demy of Magdalen College in 1546 and fellow 
in 1548. He graduated B.A. in 1549, M.A. in 1552, and B.D. and 
D.D. in 1562. He was noted as one of the most promising pupils 
of Peter Martyr, and on Mary’s accession obtained leave from 
his college to travel abroad. He lived at Basel, Zurich, Frank- 
fort and Geneva, making the acquaintance of the leading 
Swiss divines, whose ecclesiastical views he adopted. His leave 
of absence having expired in 1556, he ceased to be fellow of 
Magdalen. He returned to lingland at Jtlizabeth’s accession, 
was appointed regius professor of divinity at Oxford in 1560, 
and was recommended by Archbishop Parker and others for 
[ election as president of Magdalen. The fellows refused at 
first to elect .so pronounced a reformer, but they yielded in 1561, 
and Humphrey gradually converted the college into a stronghold 
of Puritanism. In 1564 he and his friend Thomas Sampson, 
dean of Christ Church, were called tiefore Parker for refusing to 
wear the prescribed ecclesiastical vestments ; and a prolonged 
contoversy broke out, in which Bullinger and other foreign 
theologians took part as well as most of the leading divines in 
England. In spite of Bullinger’s advice, Humphrey refused 
to conform ; and Parker wished to deprive him as well as 
Samp.son. But the presidenc>' of Magdalen was elective and 
the visitor of the college was not Parker but the bishop of 
Winchester ; and Humphrey escaped with temporary retirement. 
Parker, in fact, was not supported by the council ; in 1566 
Humphrey was selected to preach at St Paul’s Cross.; and was 
allowed to do so without the vestments. In the same year he 
took a prominent part in the ceremonies connected with Eliza- 
beth’s visit to Oxford. On this occasion he wore his doctor’s 
gown and habit, which the queen told him “ became liitn very 



well ” ; and his resistance now began to wmken^ lie 
yielded on the point before 1571 when he was made 
dean of Gloucester. In 1 578 he wa.s one of the divines 
selected to attend a diet at Sclimalkalcle to discuss the 
project of a theological accommodation between the 
lutheran and Keformed churches; and in 1580 he 
was made dean of Winchester. In 1585 he was per- 
suaded by his bishop, Cooper, to restore the use of 


Humpback Whale (Megaptrra longi,na»a or bdaps). surplices in Magdalen Coll^ege chapel. He died on the 

1st of February 1590 and was buried in the college 


allied species) is found in nearly all sea.s ; and when full-grown 
may reach from 45 ft. to 50 ft. in length, the flippers which are 
indented along their edges measuring from 10 ft. to 12 ft. or 
more. The general colour is black, but there are often white 
markings on the under surface ; and the nippers may be entirely 
white, or parti-coloured like the body. Deep longitudinal 
furrows, folds or plaits occur on the throat and chest. It is 
said that the popular name refers to a prominence on which 
the back fin is set ; but this “ hump ” varies greatly in size in 
different individuals. The humpback is a coast-whale, irregular 
in its movements, sometimes found in “ schools,” at others 
singly. The whalebone is short, broad and coarse ; but the 
yield of oil from a single whale has been as much as 75 barrels. 
A few examples of this whale have lieen taken in Scotland and 
the north of England (see C'etacea). 

HUMPERDINCK, ENGELBERT ( 1854- ), German musical 

composer, was born at Siegburg, in the Rhine Province, and 
studied under F. Hiller at Cologne, and F. l^'hner and J. 
Rheinberger at Munich. In 1879, by means of a scholarship, 
he w'ent to luly, where he met Wagner at Naples ; and on the 
latter’s invitation he went to Bayreuth and helped to produce 
Parsifal there next year. He travelled for the next few years 
in Italy and Spain, hut in 1890 became a professor at Frankfort, 
where he remained till 1896. In 1900 he became the head of a 
school in Berlin. His fame as a (X)mpo.ser was made by his 
charming children’s opera Hansel und Gretel in 1893, founded 
very largely (like his later opcnis) on folk-tunes ; but his works 


chapel, where there is a mural monument to his memory ; a 
portrait is in Magdalen College school. 

Humphrey was a voluminous writer on theological and other 
subjects. At Parker's desire he wrote a life of his fnend and patron 
Bishop Jewel, which was published in 7373 and was also prefixed 
to the edition of jewers works issued in i6fK>. One of his books 
against the Jesuits vstik included in vol. iii. of the Doctrina Jssuitarum 
per varios aiUhores, ]>uV)llshcd at La Rochelle (0 vols., 1585-1586). 

See Bloxam'.s Register of Magdalen College, iv. 104-132 ; Cooper's 
Athenae Cantabrig lenses ; Wood's Athcnae Oxonienses ; Gough's 
Index to Parker Soc. Puhl. ; Strype’s Works : Cal. State Papers {T>om, 
1547-1590) ; Acts of the Privy Council ; Burnet's liist. Ref. ; 
Collier's Redes. Hist. ; Dixon's Church Hist. vol. vi. ; Diet. Nat» 
Jiiog. (A. F. P.) 

HUMPHREYS, ANDREW ATKINSON ( 1 8 1 o 1883), American 
soldier and engineer, was born at Philadelphia on the 2nd 
of November i8io. He was the son of Samuel Humphreys 
(1778-1846), chief constructor U.S.N., and grandson of Joshua 
Humphreys (1751-1838), the designer of the “ Constitution ” 
and other famous frigates of the war of 1812, sometimes known 
as the “ father of the American navy.” (Jraduating from West 
Point in 1831, he .served with the 2nd Artillery in the Florida 
war of 1835. He resigned soon afterwards and devoted him.self 
to civil engineering. In 1838 he returned to the army for survey 
duties, and from 1842 to 1849 was assistant in charge of the Coast 
Survey Office. Later he did similar work in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and, with laeut. H. L. Abbott, produced in 1861 
a valuable Report on the Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi 
River. In connexion with this work lie visited Europe in 1851. 
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In the earlier port of the Civil War Humphreys was employed 
as a topographical engineer with the Army of the Potomac, 
and rendered conspicuous services in the Seven Bays- Battles. 
It is stated that he selected the famous position of Malvern Hill, 
before which Lee’s army was defeated. Soon after this he was 
assigned to command a division of the V. corps, and at the battle 
of Fredericksburg he distinguished himself greatly in the last 
attack of Marye’s heights. General Burnside recommended 
him for promotion to the rank of major-general U.S.V., which 
was not however awarded to Humphreys until after Gettysburg. 
He took part in the battle of Chancellorsville, and at Gettysburg 
commanded a division of the III. corps under Sickles. Upon 
Humphreys’ division fell the brunt of Lee’s attack on the second 
day, by which in the end the III. corps was dislodged from its 
advanced position. His handling of his division in this struggle 
excited great attention, and was compared to Sheridan’s work 
at Stone river. A few days later he became chief of staff to 
General Meade, and this position he held throughout the Wilder- 
ness campaign. Towards the end of the war General Humphreys 
succeeded General Hancock in command of the famous 11 . corps. 
The short campaign of 1865, which terminated in Lee’s surrender, 
afforded him a greater opportunity of showing his capacity for 
leadership. His corps played a conspicuous part in the final 
operations around Petersburg, and the credit of the vigorous 
and relentless pursuit of Lee’s army may be claimed hardly 
less for Humphreys than for Sheridan. After the war, now 
brevet major-general, he returned to regular engineer duty as 
chief engineer of the U.S. army, and retired in 1879. He was a 
member of the American Philosophical Society (1857) and of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (1863), and received 
the degree of LL.D. from Harvard University in 1868. He died 
at Washington on the 27th of December 1883. Amongst his 
works may be mentioned From Gettysburg to the Rapidan (1882) 
and The Virginia Campaigns of 1864^1863 (1882). 

See Wilson, Critical Sketches of some Commanders (Boston, 1895). 

HUMPHRY, OZIAS (1742-1810), English miniature painter, 
was bom at Honiton and educated at the Grammar School of 
that town. Attracted by the gallery of casts opened by the 
duke of Richmond, Humphry came to London and studied at 
Shipley’s school ; and later he left for Bath, where he lodg^ 
with Linley and became a great friend of his beautiful daughiier, 
afterwards Mrs Sheridan. In 1766 he was in London warmly 
encouraged by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was alway.s interested 
in Devonshire painters. He was a great friend of Romney, 
with whom in 1 773 he went to Italy, staying, on his way to Dover, 
at Knole, where the duke of Dorset gave him many commissions. 
In 1785 he went to India, visiting the native courts, painting 
a large number of miniatures, and making many beautiful 
sketches. His sight failed him in 1797, and he died in Hampstead 
in 1810. The bulk of his possessions came into the hands of 
his natural son, William Upcott, the book collector. From 
him the British Museum acquired a large number of papers 
relating to Humphry. He was Opie’s first master, and is sdluded 
to in some lines by Hayley. His miniatures are exquisite in 
detail and delightful in colouring. Many of the finest are in 
the collection of Mr J. Pierpont Morgan. 

See The History of Portrait Miniatures ^ by G. C. Williamson, vol. ii. 
(London, 1904). (G. C. W.) 

HUMUS (a Latin word meaning the ground), a product of 
decompo.sing organic matter. It is especially present in peat 
bogs, and also occurs in surface soils, to which it imparts a brown 
or black colour. It is one of the most important soil-constituents 
from the agricultural point of view ; it is the chief source of 
nitrogenous food for plants, and modifies the properties of the 
soil by increasing its water-holding capacity and diminishing 
its tenacity. Little is known with regard to its chemical com- 
position. By treating With a dilute acid to remove the bases 
present, and then acting on the residue with ammonia, a solution 
is obtained from which a mineral acid precipitates humic acid ; 
the residue from the ammonia extraction is termed humin. 
Both the humic acid and humin are mixtures, and several 
constituents have been separated ; ulmic acid and ulmin. 


in addition to humic acid and humin, are perhaps the best 
characterized. 

HUNALD, Duke of Aquitaine, succeeded his father Odo, or 
Eudes, in 735. He refused to recognize the high authority of 
the Frankish mayor of the palace, Charles Martel, whereupon 
Charles marched south of the Loire, seized Bordeaux and Blaye, 
but eventually allowed Hunald to retain Aquitaine on condition 
that he should promise fidelity. From 736 to 741 the relations 
between Charles and Hunald seem to have remained amicable. 
But at Charles’s death in 741 Hunald declared war against the 
Franks, crossed the Loire and burned Chartres. Menaced by 
Pippin and Carloman, Hunald begged for peace in 745 and 
retired to a monastery, probably on the Isle of R6. We find 
him later in Italy, where he allied himself with the Lombards 
and was stoned to death. He had left the duchy of Aquitaine 
to Waifer, who was probably his son, and who struggled for 
eight years in defending his independence against King Pippin. 
At the death of Pippin and at the beginning of the reign of 
Charlemagne, there was a last rising of the Aquitanians. This 
revolt was directed by a certain Hunald, and was repressed in 
768 by Charlemagne and his brother Carloman. Hunald sought 
refuge with the duke of the Gascons, Lupus, who handed him 
over to his enemies. In spite of the opinion of certain historians, 
this Hunald seems to have been a different person from the old 
duke of Aquitaine. 

See J. Vaissette, Histoire ginirale de Languedoc^ vol. i. (ed. of 1872 
seq.) ; Th. Breysig, H. Hahn, L. Oelsner, S. Abel and B. Simpon, 
Jahrbucher des deutsclien Reichs, (C. Pf.) 

HU-NAN, a central province of China, bounded N. by Hu-peh, 
E. by Kiang-si, S. by Kwang-si and Kwang-tung, and W. by 
Kwei-chow and Szech’uen. It occupies an area of 84,000 sq. m., 
and its population is estimated at 22,000,000, The provincial 
capital is Chang-sha Fu, in addition to which it has eight pre- 
fectural cities. It is essentially a province of hills, the only 
considerable plain being that around the Tung-t’ing lake, but 
this extends little beyond the area wluch in summer forms part 
of the lake. To the noFth Of Heng^^how Fu detached groups 
of higher mountains than are found in the southern jpNcntioii of 
the |m)vince are met with*. Among these is the Heng-ilian, 

’ one OT the Wu-yo or five sacred mountains of China, upon which 
the celebmted Yu was placed. The principal rivers of 

the province are : (?) The Siang-kiang, which takes its rise in 
the Nan-shan, and empties into the Tung-ting lake; it is 
navigable for a great distance from its mouth, and the area of 
its basin is 39,000 sq. m. ; (2) the Tsze-kiang, the basin of which 
covers an area of 10,000 sq. m., and which is full of rapids and 
navigable only for the smallest boats ; (3) the Yuen-kiang, a 
large river, which has some of its head-waters in the province 
of Kewi-chow, and empties into the Tung-t’ing lake in the 
neighbourhood of Chang-t§ Fu ; its basin has an area of 35,000 
sq. m., 22,500 of which are in the province of Hu-nan and 12,500 
in that of Kwei-chow ; its navigation is dangerous, and only 
small boats are able to pass beyond Hang-kia, a mart about 
180 m. above Chang-te Fu ; and (4) the Ling-kiang, which 
flows from the tea district of Ho-feng Chow to the Tung-t’ing 
lake. Its basin covers an area of about 8000 sq. m., and it 
is navigable only in its lowest portion. The principal places 
of commerce are : (i) Siang-t’an, on the Siang-kiang, said to 
contain 1,000,000 inhabitants, and to extend 3 m. long by nearly 
2 m. deep ; (2) Chang-sha Fu, the provincial capital which stands 
on the same river 60 m. above the treaty port of Yo-chow, and 
between which mart and Han-kow steamers of 500 tons burden 
run ; and (3) Chang-te on the Yuen-kiang. The products 
of the province are tea (the best quality of which is growm at 
Gan-hwa and the greatest quantity at Ping-kiang), hemp, 
cotton, rice, paper, tobacco, tea-oil and coal. The whole of 
the south-eastern portion of the province is one vast coal-field, 
extending over an area of 21,700 sq. m. This area is divided 
into nearly two equal parts — one, the Lei river coal-fields, yield- 
ing anthracite, and the Other the Siang river coal-fields, yielding 
bituminous coal. The people have been, as a rule, more anti- 
foreign in their ideas, and more generally prosperous than the 
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inhabitant of the other provinces, Baron von Richthofen 
noticed with surprise the number of fine country seats, owned 
by rich men who had retired from business, scattered over the 
rural districts. Almost all the traffic is conveyed through 
Hu-nan by water-ways, which lead northward to Han-kow on 
the Yangtsze Kiang, and Fan-cheng on the Han River, eastward 
to Fu-kien, southward to Kwang-tung and Kwang-si and west- 
ward to Sze-ch’uen. One of the leading features of the province 
is the 1 ung-t’ing lake. Yo Chow, the treaty port of the province, 
stands at the outlet of the river Siang into this lake. 

HUNDRED, the English name of the cardinal number equal 
to ten times ten. The O. Eng. hundred is represented in other 
Teutonic languages ; cf. Dutch honderd^ Ger. Hunderi, Dan. hun- 
drede, &c. It is properly a compound , hund-red, the suffix meaning 
“ reckoning ” ; the first part hund is the original Teutonic word 
for 100 which became obsolete in English in the 13th centuiy*. 
It represents the Indo-European form kania, seen in Gr. tKamv, 
Lat. centum, Sans, catano ; kanta stands for dakanta and meant 
the tenth ten, and is therefore connected with Gr. Sc/ta, Lat. 
decern and Eng. “ ten,’* the Teutonic form of Indo-European dakan 
being tehan, cf. Ger. zehn. In England the term “ hundred ” 
is particularly applied to an ancient territorial division inter- 
mediate between the villa and the county. Such subordinate 
districts were also known in different parts of the country by 
other names, e.g. wapentakes in Yorkshire, I.incoinshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire, Rutland and Leicestershire ; wards in 
Northumberland, Durham and Cumberland ; while some of the 
hundreds of Cornwall were formerly called shires. In some 
parts of England a further intermediate division is to be found 
between the hundred and the county. Thus wc have the trithing, 
or as it is now called the riding, in Yorkshire, the lathe in Kent, 
and the rape in Sussex. In Lincolnshire the arrangement is 
peculiar. The whole county was divided into the three sub- 
counties of Lindsey, Kesteven and Holland ; and of these 
Lindsey was again divided into three ridings. The division into 
hundreds is generally ascribed to the creative genius of Alfred, 
who, according to William of Malmesbury, divided his kingdom 
into counties, the counties into hundreds, and the hundreds into 
I i things or villae. It is probable, however, that he merely 
rearranged existing administrative districts in that part of 
England which was subject to his rule. The significance of the 
name hundred is a matter of some difficulty. The old theory, 
and perhaps the best, is that the hundred denoted first a 
group of a hundred families, and then the district which 
these families occupied. This is not inconsistent with another 
view, according to which the hundred was originally a term 
of measurement denoting a hundred hides of land, for there 
is good reason for considering that the hide was originally as 
much land as supported one family. It is important to notice 
that in the document compiled before the Norman (Conquest, 
and now known as the County Jlidage, the number of hides in 
all the counties are multiples of a hundred, and that in n^y 
cases the multiples agree with the number of hundreds ascribed 
to a county in Domesday Book. The hundreds of Devon, 
however, seem never to have contained a hundred hides ; but 
various multiples of five, such as twenty, forty and sixty. Here, 
and in some of the other western counties, the hundreds arc 
geographical divisions, to which a varying number of hides was 
attributed for fiscal purposes. 

In the middle ages the hundred was chiefly important for 
its court of justice ; and the word hundredum was as often 
applied to the court as to the district over which the court had 
jurisdiction. According to the compilation known as Leges 
Henrici, written shortly before 1118, it was held twelve times 
a year, but an ordinance of 1234, after stating that it had been 
held fortnightly in the reign of Henry 11 ., declares that its 
ordinary sessions were henceforth to take place every three 
weeks {Dunstable Annals, 139). Existing court rolls show that 
from the 13th to the 15th centuries it usually sat seventeen times 
a year, in some hundreds in a fixed place, in others in various 
places, but in no regular course of rotation. Twice a year a 
specially full court was held, to which various names such as 


hundredum legale or hundredum magnum were applied. This 
was the sheriffs’ turn held after Easter and Michaelmas in 
accordance with the Magna Carta of 1217. The chief object 
of these sessions was to see that all who ought to be were in the 
frank-pledgc, and that the articles of the view of frank-pledge 
had been properly observed during the preceding half-year. 
Each township of the hundred was represented by a varying 
number of suitors who were bound to attend at these half-yearly 
sessions without individual summons. If the proper number 
failed to appear the whole township was amerced, the entry on 
the rolls being frequently of the form “ Villata de A, est in 
misericordia quia non venit plemrie'^ All the seventeen courts, 
including the two full courts, liad jurisdiction in trespass covenant 
and debt of less than forty shillings, and in these civil cases such 
of the freeholders of the county as were present were judges. 
But the sheriff or the lord of the hundred was the sole judge 
in the criminal business transacted at the full courts. A hundred 
court, especially in the west of England, was often appurtenant 
to the chief manor in the hundred, and passed with a grant of 
the manor without being expressly mentioned. In the 13th 
century a large number of hundreds had come into private 
hands by royal grant, and in Devonshire there was scarcely a 
hundred which still belonged to the king. In private hundreds 
the lord’s steward took the place of the king’s sheriff. 

Owing to the great fall in the value of money the hundred 
court began to decay rapidly under the Tudor sovereigns. Thc\' 
were for the most part extinguished by a section in the County 
Courts Act 1867, which enacts that no action which can be 
brought in a county court shall thenceforth be brought in a 
hundred or other inferior court not being a court of record. 
Until lately the most important of the surviving duties of the 
hundred was its liability to make good damages occasioned by 
rioters. This liability was removed by the Riot (Damages) 
Act 1886, which threw the liability on the police rate. 

See Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law ; F. W. Maitland, 
Domesday Booh and Beyond (1897) ; J. H. Round, Feudal England 
(1895) ; Annales monaslict, “ Rolls '* series, iii. (Dunstable), 139 ; 
various court rolls at the Public Record Office, London, ((j. J. T.) 

HUNDRED DAYS (Fr. Cent Jours), the name commonly given 
to the period between the 20th of March 1815, the date on which 
Napoleon arrived in Paris after his return from Elba, and the 
28th of June 1815, the date of the restoration of Louis XVIll. 
The phra.se Cent Jours was first used by the prefect of Paris, the 
comte de ("habrol, in his speech welcoming the king. See 
Napoleon, and France : History, 

HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR. This name is given to the 
protracted conflict between Prance and England from 1337 to 
1453, which continued through tlie reigns of the PYench kings 
Phiiip VI., John 11 ., Charles V., (Charles VI., Charles VII., and 
of the English kings Edward 111 ., Richard 11 ., Henry IV., 
Henry V. and H(;nry VI. The principal causes of the war, 
which broke out in Guienne in 1337, were the disputes arising in 
connexion with the French possessions ol the Phiglish kings, 
in respect to which they were vassals of the kings of France ; the 
pretensions of P^dward III. to the PYench throne after the 
accession of Philip VI. ; Philip’s intervention in the affairs of 
Flanders and Scotland ; and, finally, the machinations of Robert 
of Artois. 

During Philip VI.’s reign fortune favoured the English. 
The PYench fleet w'us destroyed at Sluys on the 24th of June 
1340. After the siege of Tournai a truce was arranged on the 
25th of September 1340 ; but the next year the armies of England 
and PYance were again at war in Brittany on account of the 
rival pretensions of Charles of Blois and John of Montfort to 
the succession of that duchy. In 1346, while the French were 
trying to invade Guienne, Edward^ III. landed in Normandy, 
ravaged that province, part of the He de Pranci; and Picardy, 
defeated the French army at ( recy on the 26th of August 134b, 
and besieged Calais, which surrendered on the 3rd of August 
1347. Hostilities were suspended for some years after this, 
in consequence of the truce of Calais concluded on the 28th 
of September 1347. 
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The principal feats of arms which mark tiic first years of 
John the Good’s reign were the taking of St Jean d’Ang 41 y by 
the French in 1351, the defeat of the English near St Omer in 
1352, and the English victory near Gnines in the same year. 

*355 Edward 111 . invaded Artois while the Black Prince was 
piila^ng Languedoc. In 1356 the battle of Poitiers (September 
19), in which John was taken prisoner, was the signal for conflicts 
in Paris between Stephen Marcel and the dauphin, and for the 
outbreak of the Jacquerie. The treaty of Br6tigny, concluded 
on the 8th of May 1360, procured France several years’ repose. 

Under Charles V. hostilities at first obtained only between 
French, Anglo-Navarmis (Du Guesclin’s victory at Cocherel, 
May t 6, 1364) and Bretons. In 1369, on the pretext that 
Edward 111 . had failed to observe the terms of the treaty of 
Bretigny, the king of France declared war against him. Du Cues- 
din, having been appointed Constable, defeated the English at 
Pontvallain in 1370, at (’hiz^ in 1373, and drove them from their 
possessions between the Loire and the Gironde, while the duke 
of Anjou retook part of Guienne. Edward III. thereupon 
concluded the truce of Bnjges (June 27, 1375), which was pro- 
longed until the 24th of June 1377. Upon the death of Edward 
III. (June 2T, 1377) Charles V. recommenced war in Artois and 
Guienne and against Charles the Bad, but failed in his attempt 
to reunite Brittany and France. Du Guesclin, who had refused 
to march against his compatriots, died rm the 13th of July 1380, 
and Charles V. on the 16th of the following September. 

In the beginning of Charles VI.’s reign the struggle between 
the two countries seemed to slacken. An attempt at recon- 
ciliation even look place on the marriage of Richard II. with 
Isabella of France, daughter of (’harles VI. (September 26, 1396). 
But Richard, having been dethroned by Henry of l.ancaster 
(Henry IV.), hostilities were resumed, Henry profiting little by 
the internal discords of France. In 1415 his son, Henry V., 
landed in Normandy on the expiry of the truce of the 25th of 
September 1413, which had been extended in 1414 and 1415. 
He won the victor)’ of Agincoiirt (October 25, 1415), and then 
seized Caen and part of Normandy, while France was exhausting 
herself in the feuds of Armagnacs and Burgundians. By the 
treaty of Troyes (May 21 , 1415) he obtained the hand of Catherine, 
Charles VI.’s daughter, with the titles of regent and heir to the 
kingdom of France. Having taken Meaux on the 2nd of May 
1429, and made his entry into Paris on the 30th of May, he died 
on the 31st of August in the Bois de Vincennes, leaving the throne 
to his son, Henry Vl., with the duke of Bedford as regent in France. 
Charles VI. died shortly afterwards, on the 21st of October, 

His son, who styled himself Charles VIL, suffered a series of 
defeats in the beginning of his reign : Cravant on the Yonne 
(1423), Vemeuil (1424), St James de Bcuvron (1426) and 
Rouvray (1429). Orleans, the last bulwark of royalty, had been 
besieged since the 12th of October 1428, and was on the point 
of surrender when Joan of Arc appeared. She saved Orleans 
(May 8, 1429), defeated the English at Patay on the ifith of June, 
had Charles VH. crowned at Reims on the 17th of Jtily, was 
taken at Compi^gne on the 24th of May 1430, and was burned 
at Rouen on the 30th of May 1431 (see Joan of Arc). From this 
time on the English lost ground steadily , and the treaty of Arras 
(March 20, 1435), which good relations were established 
between Charles VTT. and Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
dealt them a finiil blow. Normandy rose against them, while the 
constable De Richemont ' drove them from Paris (1436) and 
retook Nemours, ^Montereau (1437) and Meaux (1439). The 
quickly repressed revolt of the Pragiierie made no break in 
Charles Vll.’s successes. In 1442 he relieved successively Saint 
Sever, Dax, Marmande, La Reole, and in 1444 Henry VI. had 
to conclude the truce of Tours. In 1448 the Engli.sh were driven 
from Mans ; and in 1449, while Richemont was capturing 
Cotentin and Foug^res, Dunois conquered Lower Normandy 
and Charles VII. entered Rouen. The defeat of Sir Thomas 
Kyriel, one of Bedford’s veteran captains, at Formigny in 1450, 
and the hiking of Cherbourg, completed the conquest of the 

’ Arthur, earl of Richmond, afterwards Arthur HI., duke of 
Brittany. j 


province. During this time Dunois in Guienne was taking 
Bordeaux and Bayonne. Guienne revolted against France, 
whereupon Talbot returned there with an army of -5600 men, but 
was vanquished and killed at Castillon on the 17th of July 1453. 
Bordeaux capitulated on the 9th of October, and the Hundred 
Years’ War was terminated by the expulsion of the English, 
who were by this time so fully occupied with the Wars of the 
Roses as to be unable to take the offensive against France anew. 

Authorities. — The chronicles of Jean le Bel, Adam Murimutli, 
Robert of .\vesbury, Froissart and “ Le KeUgieux de Saint Denis.’' 
See Simeon Luce, Hist, de Bertrand du Guesclin Paris, 

1896) ; G. du Fresne de Beaucourt, Hist, de Charles P//' (6 vols., 
Paris, 1881-1891) ; F. J. Snell, articles in the United Service 
Mogarinfi (1906-1907). (J V.*) 

HUNGARY (Hungarian Magyarorszdg), a country in the 
south-eastern portion of central Europe, hounded E. by Austria 
(Bukovina) and Rumania : S. by Rumania, Servia, Bosnia and 
Austria (Dalmatia); W. by Austria (Istria, Carniola, Styria 
and Lower Austria); and by Austria (Moravia, Silesia and 
Galicia). It has an area of 125,402 sq. m., being thus about 
4000 .sq. m. larger than Great Britain and Ireland. 

I. Gkograpuy and Statistics 

The kingdom of Hungary (Magyarbiradolom) is one of the 
two states which constitute the monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
(y.f;.), and occupies 51-8% of the total area of the monarchy. 
Hungary, unlike Au.stria, presents a remarkable geographical 
unity. It is almost exclusively continental, having only a short 
extent of seaboard on the Adriatic (a little less than 100 m.). 
Its land-frontiers are for the most part well defined by natural 
boundaries : on the N.W., N., E. and S.E. the Carpathian 
mountains ; on the S. the Danube, Save and Unna. On the 
W. they are not so clearly marked, l^eing formed partly by low 
ranges of mountains and partly by the rivers March and Leithu. 
From the last- mentioned river are derived the terms Cisleithania 
and Transleithania, applied to Austria and Hungary re.spectively . 

General Division . — The kingdom of Hungary in its widest 
extent, or the “ Realm of the Crown of St Stephen,” comprises 
Hungary proper {Maj^arorszdg\ with w^hich is included the 
former grand principality of Trans)'lvania, and the province 
of Croatia-Slavonia. Tliis province enjoys to a large extent 
autonomy, granted by the so-called compromise of 1868. The 
town and district of Fiume, though united with Hungary proper 
in respect of administration, possess a larger measure of 
autonomy than the other cities endowed with municipal rights. 
Of the total area of the kingdom Hungary proper has 108,982 
sq. m. and Croatia-Slavonia 16,420 sq. m. In the present 
article the kingdom is treated mainly as a whole, especially 
as regards statistics. In some respects Hungary proper has 
l>ecn particularly dealt with, while special information regard- 
ing the other regions will be found under Croatia-Si.avonia, 
Transvi.vania and Fiumk. 

— Orographicaily Hungary is compased of an extensive 
central plain surrounded by high inountaih.s. These mountains 
belong to the Carpatliituis and the Alps, which are W'parated by the 
valley of the Danulx*. But by far the greater portion of the Hun- 
garian highlands belongs to the Carpathian mountains, “which begin, 
to the north, on the left bank of the Danube at Dev6ny near Pres.sr 
burg (Pozsony), run in a north-easterly and easterly direction, 
sways round south-eastward and then westward in a \'ast irregular 
semicircle, and end near Orsova at the Iron Gates of the Danube, 
where they meet the Balkan mountains. The greatest elevations 
are in the TAtra mountains of the north of Hunga^ proper, in the 
east an<l soutli of Transylvania (the Transylvanian Alps) and in 
the eastern portion of the* Baiiat. The highest peak, the (iej“J,sdoif 
or Spitze or Gerlachfalva, situated in the TMtra group, has an 
altitude of 8700 ft. I'he portion of Hungary situated on the right 
Ixink of the Danube is filled by the Alpine system, namely, the 
ea.siern outlying groups of the Alps. I'bese groups are the Leitha 
mountains, the Styrian highlands, the Lower Hungarian highlands, 
which are a continuation of the former, and the Bakony Forest. 
The Bakony Forest, w^hich lies entirely w'ithin Hungarian territory, 
extend to the Danube in the neighbourhood of Budapest, the highest 
peak being Koroshegy (2320 ft.). The south-western portion of this 
range is specially called Bakony Forest, while tlic ramifications to 
the north-east are known as (he Vertes group (1575 and the 
Pilis group (2476 ft.). The Low^er Hungarian highlands extend 
between the Danube, the Mur, and Lake Platon , and attain in the 
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Mesek hills near MohAcs and P^cs an altitude of 2200 ft. The considerably shortens the past^ge between the Theiss and the 
province of Croatia^Slavonia belongs mostly to the Karst region, Danube. A branch ol this canal called Dj Csatorna or New Channel 
and is traversed by the Dinar tc Alps. extends from Kis-SztapAr, a few miles below Zombw, to Uivid^k*. 

Plains. — The mountain systems enclose two extensive plains, opposite Peter v4iad. The B6ga canal runs from TemesvAr to 
the smaller of which, called the ** Little Hungarian Alfold ’* or Nagy>Becskcrek, and thence to Titel, where it flows into the Theiss. 
“ Pressburg Basin,” covers an area of about 6000 sq. m., and lies The Versecz and the Berzava canal, which are connected with one 
to the west of the Bakony and Matra ranges, which separate it from another, drain the numerous marshes of the Banat, including the 
tlie ” Pest Bjosin ” or “Great Hmxgarian Alfold." This is the Alibunar marsh. The Berzava canal ends in the river Temes. The 
largest plain in Europe, and covers about 37,000 sfi- m., with an Si6 and the Kapos or Zichy canal between Lake Balaton and the 
average elevation above sea-level of from 300 to 350 ft. The Pest Danube is joined by the Sarviz canal, which drains the marshes 
Basin extends over the greater portion of central and southern south ot Sopron. The Berettyb canal between the Koros and the 
Hungary, and is traversed by the Theiss (Tisza) and its numerous Bcretiyd rivers, and the Koros canal along the White Kuros were 
tributaries. This immense tract of low land, though in some parts constructed in conjunction with tlie regulation ol the Theiss, and 
covered with barren wastes of sand, alteniating with marshes, for the drainage of tin; marshy region. 

presents in general a very rich and productive soil. The monotonous Lakes and Marshes. — 1 lungary has two large lakes, Balaton {q.v.) 
aspect of the Alfold is in summer time varied by the dLii~bdb, or ! or Plattcn-Sce, the large.st lake of southern Europe, and Ferto or 
Lata Morgana. \ Ncusiedler See. The b'erto lake lies in tlie counties of Mo.son and 

Caverns. — The numerous caverns deserve a jiassing notice. The ■ Sopron, not far from the town of Sopron, and is about 23 m. in 
Aggtelek (q.v.) or Baradia cave, in the county of Goiudr, is one of • length i>y 0 to 8 m. in breadth. It is so shallow that it completely 
the; largest in the world. In it various fos.sil mammalian remains j evaporated in 1865, but has filled agfiin since 1870, at the same lime 
liave lieen found. The Fondeza cave, in the couTity of Biliai, has changing its configuration. It lies in the marshy district known as 
also yielded fossils. No less remarkable are the Okno, Vodi and the liansdg, through which it is in comnumication with the Danube. 
Dem^nyfalva caverns in the county of T.ipto, tlie Vcicraiii in the In the neighbourhood of this lake are very good vineyards. Several 
Baiiut and the ice cave at Dobsina {q.v.) in Gbmdr county. Of tlie other .small lakes arc found in the Hansdg. The other lowland 
many interesting caverns in 'rrans>dvaTiia the most remarkable lakes, as, for inslance, the Palics near Szabadka, and the Vclcnczc 
arc the sulphurous Biidos in the county of Haroinszek, the Almas iu the county of Feh6r, are much smaller. In the deep hollows 
to the south ol Udvarhely and the brook-travensed rocky caverns lH;twcH;ii the peaks of the Carpathians arc many .small lakes, popu- 
of C.solatc>Boli, Pestcre and Ponor in the: southern mountains of larly called ” eyes of the .sea.” In the pussla arc numerous small 
Hunyad county. lakes, named generally FehSr T 6 or White I^ikes, because they 

Rivers. — The greater part of Hungary is wt:ll provided with l»oth evaporate in the summer leaving a white crust of .socla on their bed. 
rivers and s]>ring.s, but some trachytic and limestone mouiitainou.s The vegetation around them contains plants characteristic of the 
<Jistricts show a marked deficiency in tliis re.s]ic*cl. The Matra group, .sea shore.s. The largest ot these lakes is the Feh6r To situated to 
is poorly sup] died, while the outliers of the Vcitcs mountains the north of Szeged, 
towards the Danube are almost entirely wanting in .streams, and have As already mentioned large tracts of land on the banks of the 
but few watei sources. A relative .scarcity in running waters prevails principal rivers are occupied by marshes. Be.sidcs the Hunsag, 
in the whole region between the Daiuilw and the Drave. The the other principal marshes are the Sarret, which covers a con- 
greatest proportionate deficiency, however, is observable in tbe siderable portion of the counties of Jasz-Kim-Szolnok, B6k6s and 

arenaceous region between tbe Jlanube and 'Ihelss, where for the Bihar; the Fscedi Lap in the county of SzatmAr ; the Szernye near 

most part only periodical floods occur. But iu the north aiul east Miinkics, and tlu* AlibunAr in the county of TorontAl. Since the 
of the kingdom rivers are muuerous. Owing to its orographical last half of the 19th century many thousands of acres have been 
configuration the river system of Hungary presents several char- reclaimed for agriciiHural purposes. 

acteristic features. 'Hu* first consists in the parallelism in the course Geologv. Tlie hilly regions of Transylvania and of the northern 
of its rivers, as the Danube and the Theiss, the Drave and the Save, part of Hungary consist of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic rocks and are 
the Waag with the Neutra and the (iran, ike. The .secoml is the j closely connected, both in structure and origin, with the Carpathian 
direction of the rivers, which converge towards the middle of fhe chain. The great Hungarian ])lajn is covered by Tertiary and 
country, and are collected either medial t:ly or immediately by the Qiialernary deposits, through which rise the Bakony- wald and the 
Danube. Only the Zsil, th(; Aluta and the Bodza or Buzeu jnercc Mecsek ridge near PAcs (Funfkirchen). These arc composed chiefly 
the Transylvanian Alps, and flow' into the Danube outside Hungary, of Triassic beds, but Jura.ssic and Cretaceous beds take some share 
AnoUier characteristic featiiie is the uneven distribution of the in their formation. Amongst the most interesting features of tin* 

navigable rivers, of w hich Upper Hungary and Tran.sylvauia arc Bakony-wald are the volcanic and tlie igneous rocks, 

aLmo.st completxdy devoid. But even the iiavigabli; rivers, owing The grea^ jilain it sell is covered for the most part by loess and 
to the direction of their course, are not available as a means of alluvium, Inif near its borders the Tertiary deposits rise to the 
external communication. 'I'lic only river cotiimnniration with surface. Eocene nummulitic beds occur, but the deposits are mostly 
foreign countries is fiirtiished bv the Danube, on the one hand of Miocene age. Fi\'e subdivision.s may he recognised in the Miocene 
towards Austria and Germany, and on the other towards the Black dejiosits, corresponding witli five diflerent stages in the evolution 
Sea. All the rivers belong to the w-atershed of the Danube, with of southern Eiiropt'. Trie first is tJic First Mediterranean stage of 
the exception of the l*o])rAd in the north, which as an affluent of the E. Suess, during which the Hungarian plain was covered by the sea, 
Dunajec flows into tJie VT.stula, and of a few small .streams near the and the dejiosits w'ere jnirely marine. The next is the .SVA/fi-r, a 
.Adriatic, The Danube enters Hungary through tJie narrow defile j peculiar blue-grey clay, widely spread over southern Europe, and 
called the Porta Huugarica at Deveny near I’ressburg, and after a eoiitiiins extensive deposits of salt and gypsum. During the forma- 
course ot 585 III. leaves it at Orsova by another narrow' di-file, the tion of the Schlier the plain was covered by an inland sea or series 
Iron Gate. Where it enters Hungary the Danube is 400 ft. above of .salt lakes, in which evapor.ition led to the concentration and 
sca-level, and where it leaves it is i .27 ft. ; it has thus a fall within finally to the deposition of the sails contained in the water. Towards 
the country of 273 ft. It forms several large islaiuls, as the ('.rent the close of this period great earth movements took jilace and the 
Schiitt, called in Hungarian Czallokdz or the rleceiving Island, 1 gap betw'een the Alps and the Farpatliians was formed. The third 
with an area of nearly T 000 .sq. m. ; the .St Andrew’s or Szeiit-Endre period is represented by the Second Mediterranean stage of Suess, 
island ; the Csepel i.sland ; and the Margitta island. The principal during wdiich the sea again entered the Hungarian jilain ami formed 
tributaries of the Danube in Hungary, of which some are aniong.st true marine diiiosits. I'his was followeil by the* Sarmatian period, 
the largest rivers in Eiiroiie, arei on the rigid, the Eaiib, Drave when Hungary was covered by extensive lagoons, the fauna being 
and Save, and, on the left, the Waag, Neutra, (iran, b'.ipel, 'fhei.ss partly marine and jiartly brackish water. Finally, in the Ponitun 
(the principal affluent, which receives numerous tributaries), I'emes period, the lagoons became gradually le.ss and less salt, and the 
and Cserna. The total length of the river system of Hungary is deposits are characterized especially by the abundance of shells 
about 8800 m., of which only alxiut one-third is navigable, while which live in brackish water, especially Congeria. 
of the navigable part only one-half is available for .steamers. The Cfima/c.- Hungary has a continental climate— cold in winter, 
DaPubeisnavigableforsteainerslhroiighoutlhewho1eofitscour.se hot in sunimer— but owing to the physical configuration of the 
in Hungary. Regulating w'orks have been undertaken to w'ard ofl country it varies considerably. If Transylvania In: excepted, three 
the dangers of periodical inundatioiis, wliicli occur in the vallt v' ot separate zones are roughly (li.stingnishablc : the higlihand, 
the Danube and of the other great rivers, as the I’heiss, the Drave compri.sing the counties in the vicinity ot the NorllitTii and Eastern 
and the Save. The beds of these; rivers, as well as that of the Carpathians, wlu*re the winters arc; very .severe and contjiiue for half 
Danube, are continually changing, forming nioras.ses and pools, and the ye^r ; the ' intermediate ” zone, embracing the country stretch- 
rendering the country near their banks marshy. Notwithstanding ing northwards from the Drave and Mur, with the Little Hungarian 
the work already done, such as canalizing and regulating the rivers, Flain, and the region ol the tipper Alfdkl, extending from Budapest 
the erection of dams, &c., the problems of preventing inundations, ; to NyiregyhAza and SArospatak ; and the *• great lowland ” zone, 
and of reclaiming the marshes, have not yet been satisfactorily • including tin; main portion of the Great Hungarian Plain, and 
.solved. ! region of the lower Danube, where the heat during the summer 

Canals. — Hungary is poorly supplied with canals. They arc months is almo.st trojiical. In Transylvania the climate bears the 
constructed not only as navigable waterw'ays, but also to relieve extreme characteristics peculiar to mountainous ^ countries inter- 
the rivers from periodical overflow', and to diain the mar.shy districts. 1 spersed with valleys ; whilst the climate of the districts bordering 
The most important canal is the Franz Josef canal between BAcsc ' on the Adriatic is modified by the ncighbourliood of the sea. The 
and BezdAn, above Zombor. It is about 70 m. in length, and ' minimiini of the tem]jerature is atUincd in January and the 
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maximum in July. The rainfall in Hungary, except in the mountain- 
ous regions, is small in comparison *with that ot Austria. In these 
regions the greatest fall is during the summer, though in some 
years the autumn showers are heavier. Hail storms are of frequent 
occurrence in the Carpathians. On the plains rain rarely falls 
during the heats of summer ; and the showers though violent are 
generally of short duration, whilst the moisture is quickly evaporated 
owing to the aridity of the atmosphere. The vast sandy wastes 
mainly contribute to the dryness of the winds on the Great Hungarian 
Alfdld. Occasionally, the whole country suffers much from drought ; 
but disastrous floods not unfrequently occur, particularly in the 
spring, when tlie beds of the rivers are inadequate to contain the 
increased volume of water caused by the rapid melting of the snows 
on the Carpathians. On the whole Hungary is a healthy country, 
excepting in the marshy tracts, where intermittent fever and 
diphtheria sometimes occur with great virulence. 

The following table gives the mean temperature, relative 
humidity, and rainfall (including snow) at a series of meteorological 
stations during the years 1896-1900 : — 


Stations. 

Feet 

above 

Sea. 

Mean Temperature 
(Fahrenheit). 

I 

Relative i 
Humidity. 

Rainfall 

in 

Inches. 

Annual. 

Jan. 

July- 

Selmeczb^nya . 

2037 

46*2 

27.9 

64-8 

79 

35*29 

Budapest 

502 

50*9 

30-9 

68-8 

76 

24*02 

Keszthely . 

436 

52*5 

30-0 

71-4 

78 

26*67 

Z^grdb . 

5.34 

52 -3 

34*3 

70*5 

72 

34*32 

Fiume . 

16 

56-9 

43-6 

72.7 

75 

7039 

Debreczen . 

423 

502 

28 -6 1 

70 

79 

22*26 

Szeged ... 

312 

51*6 

311 

7I-I 

80 

25-58 

Nagyszeben . 

1357 

48-9 

25*9 I 

69*1 

79 

28-66 


Fauna. — The horned cattle of Hungary are amongst the finest in 
Europe, and large herds of .swine are reared in Che oak forests. 
The wild animals are bears, wolves, foxes, lynxes, wild cats, badgers, 
otters, martens, stoats and weasels. Among the rodents there are 
hares, marmots, beavers, squirrels, rats and mice, the last in enor- 
mous swarms. Of the larger game the chamois and deer are specially 
noticeable. Among the birds are the vulture, eagle, falcon, buzzard, 
kite, lark, nighting^c, heron, stork and bustard. Domestic and wild 
fowl are generally abundant. The rivers and lakes yield enormous 
quantities of fish, and leeches also are plentiful. The Theiss, once 
better supplied with fish than any otlier river in Europe, has for 
many years fallen off in its productiveness. The culture of the 
silkworm is chiefly carried on in the .south, and in Croatia-Slavonia. 

Flora. — Almost every description of grain is found, especially 
wheat and maize, besides Turkish pepper or paprika, rape-seed, 
hemp and flax, beans, potatoes and root crops. Fruits of various 
descriptions, and more particularly melons and stone fruits, are 
abundant. In the southern districts almonds, figs, rice and olives 
are grown. Amongst the forest and other trees arc the oak, which 
yieldls large quantities of galls, the beech, fir, pine, asli and alder, 
also the chestnut, walnut and filbert. The vine is cultivated over 
the greater part of Hungry, the chief grape-growing districts being 
those of the Hcgyalja (Tokaj), Sopron, and Uuszt, Menes, Somlyo 
(Schomlau), B61we and VillAny, Platon, Ncszm61y, Visonta, Eger 
(Erlau) and Buda. Hungary is one of the greatest wine-produemg 
countries in Europe, and the quality of some of the vintages, especi- 
ally that of Tokaj, is unsurpassed. A great quantity of tobacco is 
also grown ; it is wholly monopolized by the crown. In Hungary 
proper and in Croatia and Slavonia there are many species of indi- 
genous plants, which are unrepresented in Transylvania. Besides 
12 .species peculiar to the former grand-principality, 14 occur only 
there and in Siberia. 

Population . — Hungary had in 1900 a population of 19,254,559, 
equivalent to 153-7 inhabitants per square mile. The great 
Alfold and the western districts are the most densely popuWed 
parts, whereas the northern and eastern mountainous counties 
are sparsely inhabited. As regards sex, for every 1000 men there 
were loii women in Hungar)", and 998 women in Croatia- 
Slavonia. The ^excess of females over males is great in the 
western and northern counties, while in the eastern parts and in 
Croatia-Slavonia there is a slight preponderance of males. 

The population of the country at the censuses of 1880, 1890 
and 1900 was : — 


i 

1880. 

1890. 

T900. 

1 H ungary proper . 

15.749.603 

15,261,864 

16,838,255 

Croatia-Slavonia . 

1 ,892,499 

2,201,927 

2,416,304 

Total .... 

1 

15,642,102 

17.463,791 

19,254,559 j 


From 1870 to 1880 there was little increase of population, owing 
to the great cholera epidemic of 1872-1873, and to many epidemic 
diseases among children towards the end of the period. More 
normal conditions having prevailed from 1880 to 1890, the 
yearly increase rose from 0-13% to 1-09%, declining in the 
decade 1890-1900 to 1-03. 

If compared with the first general census of the country, decreed 
by Joseph 11. in 1785, the population of the kingdom shows an 
increase of nearly 108 % during these it6 years. Recent historical 
research has ascertained that the country was densely peopled in 
the 15th century. Estimates, based on a census of the tax-paying 
peasantry in the years 1494 and 1495, give five millions of inhabitants, 
a ve^ respectable number, which explains fully the predominant 
position of Hungary in the east of Europe at that epoch. The 
disastrous invasion of the Turks, incessant civil wars and devastation 
by foreign armies and pestilence, caused a very heavy loss both of 
population and of prosperity. In 1713 and 1720, when the land was 
again free from Turkish hordes and peace was restored, the popula- 
tion did not exceed three millions. Then immigration began to fill 
the deserted plains once more, and by 1785 the p^ulation had 
trebled itself. But as the immigrants were of very dinerent foreign 
nationalities, the country became a collection of heterogeneous 
ethnical elements, amid which the ruling Magyar race formed only 
a minority. 

The most serious drain on the population is caused by emigration, 
due partly to the grinding poverty of the mass of the peasants, 
partly to the resentment of the subject races against the process o1 
“ Magyarization ** to which they have long been subjected by the 
government. This movement reached its height in 1900, when 
178,170 people left the country ; in T9 o() the number had sunk to 
169,202, of whom 47,920 were women.* Altogether, since 189(1 
Hungary has lost about a million of its inhabitants through this cause, 
a serious source of weakness in a sparsely populated country ; in 
1907 an attempt was made by the Hungarian parliament to restrict 
emigration by law. The flow of emigration is mainly to the United 
States, and a certain number of the emigrants return (27,612 in 
1906) bringing with them much wealth, and Americanized view-s 
which have a considerable effect on the political situation.- C)1 
political importance also is the steady immigration of Magyar 
peasants and workmen into Croatia-Slavonia, where they become 
rapidly absorbed into the Croat population. From tlie Transyl- 
vanian counties there is an emigration to Rumania and the BalkaTi 
territories of 4000 or 5000 persons yearly. 

This great emigration movement is the more serious in view of 
the very slow increase of the population through excess of births 
over deaths. The birth-rate is indeed high (40-2 in 1897), but with 
the spread of culture it is tending to decline (38*4 in 1902), and its 
effect is counteracted largely by the appalling death-rate, which 
exceeds tliat of any other European country except Russia. 

In this respect, however, matters are improving, the death-rate 
sinking from 33*1 per thousand in 1881-1885 to 28*1 per thousand 
in 1 89(^-1900. The improvement, which is mainly due to better 
sanitation and the draining of the pestilential marshes, is most 
conspicuous in the case of Hungary proper, which shows the following 
figures: 33-3 per thousand in 1881- 1885, and 27*8 per thousand in 


1896-1900. 

At the census of 1900 fifteen towns had more than 40,000 in 
habitiints, namely : Budapest, 732,322 ; Szeged, 100,270 ; Sza 
badka (Maria-Theresicmel), 81,464 ; Debrcczeii, 72,351 ; rozsony 
(Ih-essburg), 61,537 I H6dmez6-Vfisdrhely, (10,824 ; Zfigrfib (Agram). 
6 i,oo 2 ; Kecskem6t, 56,786 ; Arad, 53,903 ; Temesv4r, 53,033 ; 
Nagyvfirad (Grosswafdein), 47,018; Kolozsvfir (Klausenburg) , 
4(i,67o ; P6cs (Funfkirchen), 42,252 ; Miskolcz, 40,833 ; Kassa, 

35,856- 

The number and aggregate population of all towns and boroughs 
in Hungary proper having in 1890 more than 10,000 inhabitants 
was at the censuses of 1880, 1890 and 1900 : — 


Census. 

Towns. 

Inhabitants. 

Percentage of 
Total Population. 

1880 

93 

2,191,878 

15*94 

1890 

106 

2,700,852 

17*81 

1900 

122 

3,525,377 

21*58 


Thus the relative increase of the population living in urban dis- 
tricts of more than 10,000 inhabitants amounted in 1900 to nearh- 
4% of the total population. In Croatia-Slavonia only 5 ‘62% of 
the population was concentrated in such towns in igoo. 

Races. — One of the prominent features of Hungary being the great 
complexity of the races residing in it (see map, “ Distribution of 


' See the table in Seton-Watson’s Racial Problems in Hungary. 
Appendix xiii. p. 470, and Drage, Austria-Hungary ^ p. 289. Of the 
emigrants in 1906, 52,121 were Magyars, 32,904 Slovaks, 30,551 
Germans, 20,859 Rumanians and 16,016 Croats. 

» Racial Problems^ p. 202. 




Races,” in the article Austria), the census returns of 1880, 1890 to a great extent the government and press of the country. Owing 
and 1900, exhibiting the numerical strength of tlie different nation- to the improvidence of the Hungarian landowners and the poverty 
alities, are of great intere.st. Classifying the population according of the i)easants the soil of the country is also gradually passing into 
to the mother-tongue of each individu^, there were, in the civil their hands.=* 

population of Hungary proper, including Fiumc : — The Gipsies, according to the special census of 1893, numbered 


Census. 

Hungarians 

{Magyars). 

Germans 

(N6met), 

Slovaks 

(Tdt). 

Rumanians 

(Oldh). 

Ruthenians 

{Ruthhi). 

Croatians Servians 
{Horvdt). (Szerh). 

Others. 

1880 

6,404,070 

1,870,772 

1,85.5,4.51 

2,403,041 

353,229 

639,986 

223,054 

1890 

7.357.936 

1,990,084 

1,896,665 

2,589,079 

379,786 

194,412 , 495,133 

259,893 

1900 

8,588,834 

1,980,423 

L 99 T ,402 

2,784,726 

423,159 

188,552 1 434,641 

329,837 




i.e. in percentages of the total population : 


1880 

46-58 

13-61 

1 . 3*49 

17-48 

2*57 

4-65 

1 -62 

1890 

48 -53 

13-12 

12-51 

17-08 

2-50 

T-28 i 3-27 

1-71 

1900 

51-38 

11-88 

n-88 

16-62 

2-52 

I -17 j 2-60 

1*95 


274,940. Of these, how- 
ever, only 82,000 gave 
Romany as their lan- 
guage, while 104,000 
described themselves as 
Magyars and 67,000 as 
Rumanians. 'J'hey are 
scattered in small 
colonics, especially in 
(Jomor county and in 
Transylvania. Only 
.some 9000 arc still 
nomads, while some 
20,000 mon? arc semi- 
nomiTds. Other racc.s, 


The ceiisu.sc.s .show a decided tendency of change in favour of the 
dominating nationality, the Magyar, which reached an absolute 
majority in the decade 1890-1900. This is also shown by the data 
relating to the percentage of members of other Hungarian races 
speaking this language. Thus in 1900 out of a total civil population 
of 8,132,740, whose mother-tongue is not Magyar, 1,365,764 could 
speak Magyar. This repre.scnts a percentage of i6*8, while in 1890 
the percentage was only 13*8. In Croatia-Slavonia the language of 
instruction and administration being exclusively Croat, the other 
races tend to be absorbed in this nationality. The Magyars formed 
but 3-8 %, the Germans 5*6 % of the population according to the 
census of 1900. 

The various races of Hungary arc distributed either in compact 
ethnographical groups, in larger or .smaller colonies surrounded by 
other nationalities, or — e.g. in the Banat — .so intermingled as to defy 
exact definition.^ I'he Magyars occupy almost exclusively the great 
centrcTl plain intersected by the Danulxj and the Theiss, being in an 
overwhelming majority in 19 counties (99*7 % in Hajdu, east of 
the Thei.s.s). With thc.se may be grouped the kindred population of 
the three Szekcl counties of Transylvania. In 14 other counties, on 
the linguistic frontier, they are either in a small majority or a con- 
siderable minority (61 *6 % in Szatmir, 18*9 % in Torontal). The 
Germans differ from the other Hungarian races in that, .save in the 
counties on the borders of Lower Austria and Styria, where they form 
a compact population in touch with their kin across the frontier, 
they are scattered in racial islets throughout the country. Excluding 
the above counties these settlements form three groups : (i) central 
and northern Hungary, where they form considerable minorities in 
seven counties (25 % in Szepes, 7 % in Komilroin) ; (2) the Swabians 
of southern Hungary, also fairly numerous in seven counties (35-5 % 
in Baranya, 32*9 % iti Temes, 10*5 % in Arad) ; (3) the Saxons of 
Transylvania, in a con.siderable minority in five counties (42*7 % in 
Nagy Kiikullo, 17-6 % in Kis Kukiillo). The Germans arc most 
numerous in the to\vns, and tend to become absorbed in the Magyar 
population. The Slavs, the mo.st numerous race after tin; Magyars, 
are divided into several groups : the Slovaks, mainly mas.sed in the 
mountainous districts of northern Hungary; the Ruthenians, 
established mainly on the .slopes of the Carpathians between PoprAd 
and M 4 ra.maros Sziget ; the Serbs, .settled in the south of 
Hungary from the bend of the Danube eastwards across the Thei.ss 


which are not numerous, arc Armenians, (irceks, Bulgars, 
Allxinians and Italians. 

The ethnographical map of Hungary does much to explain the 
political problems of the country. The central plains, which have 
the most fertile soil, and from the geographical conditions of the 
country form its centre of gravity, are occupied almost exclusively 
by the Magyars, the most numerous and the dominant race. But 
all round these, as far as the frontiers, the country is inhabited by 
the other races, which, as a rule, occupy it in large, compact and 
uniform ethnographical groups. The only exception is formed by 
the Banat, where Magyars, Rumanians, Serbs, Bulgarians, Croats 
and Germans live mixed together. Another important fact is that 
these races are all in direct contact with kindred peoples living 
outside Hungary : the Rumanians in Tran.sylvania and Banat with 
those in Rumania and Biikovina ; the Serbs and Croats with those 
on the other bank of the Danube, the S^ave and the Unna ; the 
Germans in western Hungary with those in Upper Austria and 
Styria ; the Slovaks in northern Hungary with those in Moravia ; 
and lastly the Ruthenians with the Ruthenians of Galicia, who 
occupy the opposite slopes of the Carpathians. The centrifugal 
forces within the Hungarian kingdom are thus increased by the 
attraction of kindred nationalities e.stabli.shed l)eyond its borders, 
a fact which is of .special importance in considering the vexed and 
difficult racial problem in Hungary. 

Agriculture. • -Hungary is pre-eminently an agricultural country 
and one of the principal wheat-growing regions of Europe. At the 
census of 1900 nearly 6c) % of the total population of the country 
derived their income from agriculture, forestry, horticulture and 
other agricultural pursuits. The agricultural census taken in 1895 
shows the great progress made in agriculture by Hungary, mani- 
fested by the increase in arable lands and the growth of the average 
production. The increase of the arable land has been efT(;cted 
partly by the reclamation of the manshes, but mostly by the trans- 
formation of large tracts of puszta (waste prairie land) into aral>le 
land, 'fhis latter proce.ss is growing every year, and is coupled with 
great improvements in agricultural methods, such as more intensive 
cultivation, the use of the most modern implements and I lie 
application of scientific discoveries. According to the agricul- 
tural ccn.sus of 1895, the main varieties of land are distributed 
as follows : — 


into the Banat ; the Croats, overwhelmingly pre]>onderant in 
Croatia-Slavonia, with outlying .settlements in the counties of Zala, 
Vas and Sopron along the Croatian and Styrian frontier. Of these 
the Slovaks are the most important, having an overwhelming 
majority in seven counties (94-7% in Arva, 66* i % in SAros), a 
bare majority in three (Szepes, Bars and Poszody) and a consider- 
able minority in five (40-6% in Gomor, 22-9% in Abauj-Torna). 
The Ruthenians arc not in a majority in any county, but m four 
they form a minority of from 36 to 46 % (M^ramaros, Bcreg, Ujjocsa, 
Ung) and in three others (SAros, Zempl6n, Szepes) a minority of 
from 8*2 to 19*7 %. The Serbs form consideralde minorities in the 
counties of Torontal (31-2%), BAcs-Bodrog (19*0%) and Temes 
(2T*4 %). Next to the Slav races in importance arc the Rumanians 
(Vlachs), who are in an immense majority in ten of the eastern and 
south-eastern counties (90*2 % in Fogaras), in eight otlicrs form 
from 30 to 60 % of the population, and in two (M 4 ramaro.s and 
TorontAl) a re.spectable minority 

The Jews in 1900 numbered 851,378, not counting the very great 
number who have become ('hrLstians, who are reckoned as Magyars. 
Their importance is out of all proportion to their number, since they 
monopolize a large portion of the trade, are with the Germans the 
chief employers of labour, and control not only the finances but 

* The colouring of ordinary ethnographical maps is necessarily 
.somewhat misleading. When an attempt is made to represent in 
colour the actual distribution of the races (as in Dr Chavanne’s 
Geographischer und statistischer Handatlas) the effect is that of 
occasional blotches of solid colour on a piece of shot silk. 

The distribution of the races is analysed in greater detail in 
Mr Seton- Watson's Racial Problems ^ p. 3 seq. 


Hungary 

IToper. 

Croatia- 

Slavonia. 

By area in acres — 

i 


Arabic land 

1 29.71 4, .382 

13, 370, .540 

Gardens 

1 928,053 

I. 3 b , 354 

Meadows 

: 7,075,888 

1,099,451 

Vineyards 

I 482,801 

65,475 

Pastures 

9,042,267 

1,465,930 

Forests 

i 18.464,396 

3.7.34,094 

Marshes 

! 199,685 

7,921 

By jiercentage of the total area — 



Arable land 

42-81 

32-26 

i' Gardens 

f *34 

‘1-31 1 

I Meadows 

10-19 

10-52 

! Vineyards 

1 0-69 

063 

• Pastures 

13*03 

1 4 03 

F'orcsts 

26-60 

35*74 

1 Marshes 

0-28 

o-o8 


The remainder, such as barren territory, devastated vineyards, 
water ancl area of buildings, amounts to 51 % of the total. 

The chief agricultural prtxlucts of Hungary are wheat, rye, barley, 
oats and maize, the acreage? and produce of which are shown m 
the following tables : — 


* Seton- Watson, op. cit. pp. 173, 188, 252; Drage, Austria^ 
Hungary, p]). 280, 588 ; (ioniifird, La Hongrie, p. 72. 
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Area in Acres in Hungary Proper, 


Cereal. 

Average per Annum. 

1900. 

1907. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1 

QO 

Wheat . 

Rye 

Barley . 

Oats . 
Maize . 

6.483,876 

2.475,301 

2 * 420,393 

2,460,080 

4,567,186 

7,014,891 

2,727,078 

2,491,422 

2,546,582 

4,681,376 

7,551,584 
2, 510,093 
2,407,469 
2,339,297 

5,222,538 

8,142,303 

*,546,738 

2,485,117 

2,324,992 

5,469,050 

8,773.440 
2,529.350 
2,885,160 
2,898,780 
! 7.017.270 


Prodxtve in Millions of Bushels. 


Cereal. 

Average per Annum. 

lyoo. 

1907. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-95- 

Wheat . 

99-8 

I 2 I -3 

144-9 

»37‘3 

128*5 

Rye 

41-8 

421 

46 '5 

3(/-2 

38*0 

Barley . 

46*2 

43-7 

53-6 

49*7 

51 0 

Oats 

i 53*9 1 

523 

64-9 

63-6 

43*7 

Maize . 

92*4 

86-4 

1 i8*o 

121-7 

158*7 


In Croatia-Slavonia no crop statistics were com]nled before 1885. 
Subsocpierit returns for maize and wheat show an incroast; lK>tli in the 
area cultivated and fjaantity yielded- The former is Uie principal 
pro(^luct of this province. Certain districts arc distinguished for 
particular kinds of fruit, which form an important article of com- 
merce both for inland consumption and for export. The principal 
of the^^e fruits are : apricots round Kecskem^^t, cherries round 
Koros, melons in the Alfold and plums in Cmatia-Slavonia. The 
vineyards of Hungary, which have .sulfered greatly by the ]3hyl- 
loxera since i88r, show since 1900 a tendency to recover ground, 
and their area Is again slowly increasing. 

Paresis . — Of the productive area of Hungary ^6-6o % is occupied 
by forests, which for the mo.st part cover the slopes of the 
Carpathians. Nearly lialf of them belong to the state, and in them 
forestry has been c:irried out on a scientific basis sinct- 1870. The 
exploitation of this great source of wealth is still hindered by want 
of proper means of communication, but in many parts of Transyl- 
vania it is now carried on successfully. The fonjsts are chiefly 
composed of oak, fir, piiu?, ash and alder. 

Live Stock . — The number of live stock in Hungary proper in two 
different years is shown in the following table — 


Animal. 

T 884 , 

'805. 1 

Horses . 

1,7*19,302 

1.972,930 i 

Cattle . . 1 

4.^79,334 1 

5,820.483 1 

Sheep , 

10,594,867 1 

i 7.526,783 1 

I'igs . . 

4.803,777 

1 6,447,134 


In Croatia-Slavonia the live stock was uumberod in 1S95 at: 
horses, 309,098 ; cattle, 908,774 ; .sheep, 595,898 : pigs, 882,957. 
Hut the improved quality of the live stock is more worthy of 
notice than the growth in numbers. 

The small Magyar hor.se, once famous for its swiftness and endur- 
ance, was improved during the 'I'urkisli wars, .so far as height and 
beauty were concerned, by being crossed with .Arabs; but it de- 
generated after the 17th century as the result of iujuilicious cro.s.s- 
breeding. The breed has, howevtrr, been since inlpro^’ed by govern- 
ment action, the establishment of state studs siqiported since 1867 
by annual parliamentary grants, and the importation esiXH:ially of 
ICtigiish stock. The largest of the stmls is that at Mezohegyes 
(founded 1785) in the county of Csanad, the most extensive and 
remarkable of those " economies,” iiujdol farms on a gigantic scale, 
which the government has e.stablished on its domains.^ In 1905 
it had 2224 horses, including 27 stiillions and 422 blood mares. 
The next most important stud is at Kislx^r (founded 1855), with 731 
}K>rse.s ; others tire at Halnilna (founded 1798), with 802 houses, 
and Fogaras (founded 1874), with 400 horses.® Besides these there 
are several large depots of sbitc stallions, whicli are hired out or 
sold at moderate rates ; but buyers have to guarantee not to exjjort 
them without pcj;mission of the government. Large. numl)ers of 
horses arc cx])orted anniuUly, princii)ally to Au.stria, Germany, 
Italy, France an;! Rumania. 

Owing to its wide stretches of pasture-land Hungary is admirably 
suited for cattle-raising, and in the government ” economies” the 
same care has Ixhmi l)estowed on itn]’)roving the breed of horned 
beasts as in the case of horses. I’he principal breeds are cither 
native or Swiss (esjjecially that of Simmenthal). The expOTt trade 
iu cattle is considerable, amounting in 1905 to 238,296 head of 


1 .An admirable account of this ” little world, which produce.s 
almost everything and is almost self-sufficient ” is given by M. 
Gonnard in his llongrie au sUcle^ p. 159 seq. 

* 76. p. 349 seq. 


oxen, 56,540 cows, 23,765 bulls and 19,643 breeding cattle, as well 
as a large number of carcases. 

Sheep are not stocked $0 extensively as cattle, and arc lending 
rapidly to decrease, a result due to the spread of intensive cultiva- 
tion and the rise in value of the soil. They are not exported, but 
there is a con.siderablc export trade in wool. 

l*igs are reared in large quantities all over the country, but the 

S rincipal centres for distribution are Debreczen, Gyula, Bares, 
zeged and Budapest. They are exported in large numbers (408,000 
in 1905), almost exclu.sivcly to Au.stria. There is also a considerablt? 
export trade in geese and eggs. 

Minerals . — Hungary is one of the richc.st countries in luurope as 
regards both the variety and the extent of its mineral wealth. Its 
chief mineral products are coal, nitre, sulpliur, aliun, soda, saltjictre, 
gypsum, porcelain-carth, pipe-clay, asphalt, petroleum, marble 
and ores of gold, silver, mercury, copper, iron, lead, zinc, antimon\-, 
cobalt and arsenic. The principal mining regions are Z.sepes-Gombr 
in Upper Hungary, the Krcmnitz-Schemnitz district, Uie Nagy- 
bdnya district, the Transylvanian deposits and the Banat. tiold 
and silver are chiefly found in Transylvania, where their exploitation 
dates back to the Roman period, and arc mined at Zalatna and 
Abrudbiinya : rich deposits are also found in the Kremnitz-Schem- 
nitz, and the Nagybanya districis. The average yearly yield of gold 
is about 00,000, and that of .silvesr about the same amount. The 
sand of .some of the rivers, a.s for instance tlie Maros, Szamos, Rciro.s 
and Aranyos, is auriferoii.s. Coal is extensively mined in the region 
of Budapest - Oravicza, Nagybanya, Zalatna, at Brcnnberg near 
Sopron, at Salgo-Tarjan, Pecs, iu the counties of Krass6-S/,6reiiy, 
and of Esztergom, and in Um? valley of tlie river Zsil. Iron is ex- 
tracted in the count ie.s of Zsepes, G6m6r and Abauj-l'orna. The 
production of coal and iron trebled during the period j88o 1900, 
amounting in 1900 to Ojhoo.ooo ton.s, and ,463,000 tons respectively. 
The princi])al salL-mines are in Transylvania at Torda, J^arajd, 
Deesiikna and Maros-Ujvar ; and in Hungary at Szlatina, Ronazsck 
and Sugatag. The salt-mines are a state monopoly. Hungary is 
the only country in Europe where the opal is found, namely at Hu- 
famous mines of Vorosvagas in the county of S*'iros, tind at Nagy- 
Mihaly iu that of Zemplha. Other precious stones found are chalcc- 
doiiy, garnet, jacinth, amethyst, canielian. agate*, rock-crystals, Ac. 
Amlxjr is found at Magura iu Zsepes, wliile fine marble quarrie.s 
are found iu the counties of Esztergom, Komdrom, Veszprem and 
Szcpcs. The value of th6 minittg (except salt) and smelting pro- 
duction iu llutigary amounted in 1900 to ;i4,5oo,ooo, while in 1877 
the value was only 1,500,000. The numVier of persons employed 
in mining and smelting works was (1900 census) 70,476. 

Mineral Springs . — Hungary possesses a great number of cold, 
and several hot mineral springs, some of them being greatly fre- 
quented. Among the priucipal in Hungary proper except 'I'ran.syl- 
vania are those of Budapest, Mch^lia, Eger, Sztubiiya ('lurdcz 
county), SzJiacs (Zolyom county), HarkAny (BarAnya county), 
l'i.styan (Nyitra county) and Trcncs^n-Teplitz, wliere there are hoi 
springs. Cold mineral springs are at Bartta, wifh alkaline ferru- 
ginous waters; Czigelka, with iodafe waters; Parad, with ferru- 
ginous and sulphate springs ; Koritiiicza or Koryinica, with striing 
iron springs ; and the mineral .springs of Budapest. Among the 
l>ruici})al health rtjsorts of Hungary are Titrafiired in tlur Tatra 
mountains, and Bidatonfiircd on the shores of Lake Balaton. 

Industrial Development . — ICfforts to create a native industry dale 
only from 1867, and, considering the .shortne.ss of the lime and other 
adverse factors, such as scarcity of capital, lack of means of com- 
munication, the development of industry in the neighbouring state 
of Austria, &c., the industry of Hungary has made great stride.s. 
Much of this progress is due. to the state, one of the principal aims of 
the Hungarian government being the creation of a large and inilc' 
pendent native industry. For this puri>ose legislation w'as promoted 
iu 1867, 1881, 1890 and 1907. The principal facilities granted by 
the state are, exemption of taxatiori for a determined period of 
years, reduced railway fares for the goods manufactured, placing of 
government contracts, the grant of subsidies and loans «and the 
louiuiatioii of industrial schools for the training ol engim^ers and of 
skilled workmen. The branches of industry w'hich have receivetl 
special encouragement are those whose products are in universal 
recpiest, such as cotton and woollen goods, and those which are in 
the service of natural production. In this category are Ilje manu- 
facture of agricultural maidiines, of tools and implements for agri- 
culture, foraslry and mining ; such industries as depend for their 
raw material on the exploitation of the natural resources of the 
coiuitry, viz. lho.se related to agriculture, fore.stry, mining, Ac. 
I..a.stly, encouragement is giveh to all branches of industry concerned 
with the manufacture of articles used in the more important Hun- 
garian industries, i.e. machinery, or semi - manuiactured goods 
which serve as raw material for those industries. For the period 
1890-1905, an average of 40 to 50 industruil cstabli.shments with an 
invested ca]ntal of £1,250,000 to £1,750,000 were founded yearly. 

The principal industry of Hungary is flour-milling. The number 
of steam-mills, whicli in 1867 was about 150, rose to 1723 in 1895 
and to 18.45 in 1905. Between 3,000,000 and 3,200,000 tons of 
w’hcat-flour are produced annually. The principal steam-mills are 
at Budapest ; large steam-mills are also established in many towi^s, 
while tliere are a great number of water-mills and some wind-mills. 
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The products of these mills form the principal article of export of 
Hungary. Brewing and distilling, as other branches of industry 
connected with agriculture, are also greatly developed. The sugar 
industry has made great strides, the amoujit of beetroot used havuig 
increased tenfold between 1880 and 1905. Other principal branches 
of industry are : tobacco manufactories, belonging to the state, 
tobacco being a government monopoly; iron foundries, mostly in 
the mining region ; agricultural machinery and implements, notably 
at Budai^est ; leather mfin ufactures ; paper-mills, the largest at 
Fiumc ; glass (only the more common sort) and earthenwares ; 
chemicals ; wooden products ; petroleum-refineries ; woollen yams 
and cloth manufactories, as well as st^veral establishments of knitting 
and weaving. The various industrial establishments are locatetl 
in the larger towns, but principally at Budapest, the only real 
industrial town of Hungary. 

Tn 1900 the various industries of Hungary (including Croatia- 
Sliivonia) employed 1,127,730 persons, or 128% of the earning 
pojmlation. In 1890 the number of ])ersons employed was 913,010. 
Including families and domestic servants, 2,603,000 persons or 13*3 
of the total pu])ulation were dependent on indu.stries for their 
liv(rlihood in Hungary in 1900. 

Commerce . — Hungary forms together wHh AuvStria one customs 
and commercial territory, and the statistics for the foreign trade is 
given under Austria-Hungary. The following table givt;s the 
foreign trade of Hungary only for a period of yeiirs in millions 
sterling : — 


Year. 

■ Imports. 

E.xports. 

1.S86 t8()o 

i 37*8 

S 7’5 

! 1891 1893 

i -i:?-? 

44 -I 

! 1900 

4^-3 

. 55 -3 

1*107 

j (iGo 

6 .) -7 


Of the merchandi .e ’ entering the country, 73-80 comes from 
.\ustria, and exports go to the same country to the extent of 75 
Next comes Germany with about 10 "i, of the value of the total 
f'xports and 3 % of tliat of imports. 'I'he Tieighbouring Balkan 
states— -Rumania and Servia-- follow, and tlje United Kingdom 
rec^iNCvs somewhat more than 2 % of the exports, while siip]>lying 
abM(^)ut 1*3% of the imports. The j)rincij)al imports are: cotton 
goods, woollen Tuanufactiires ; a,p])arel, haberdashery and linen ; 
/ ;nlk manufactures ; leather and leatlna' goods. 'I'he exports, wliicli 
show plainly the prevailing agricultural character of the country, 
are flour, wheat, cattle, beef, Ijarley, j)igs, wine in barrels, horses 
and mahie. 

With but a short stretch of soa-coast, and possessing only one 
important seaport, Tnume, the mercantile marine of TImiga.ry is 
not very devtrloped. It consisted in T903 of .134 ve.s.sels with a 
tonnage of 91,784 tons and with crews of 2330 per.sotis. Of these 
93 ve.s.sels with a tonnage of 89,161 tons were sUiamers. Fifty- four 
vos.scls with 8.f,84,| tons and crews numbering 1168 pcrsojis wore 
sea-going; 134 witli 65S7 tons were coasting-ve.ssels, and 246 with 
353 tons were Ashing vessels. 

/H all the Hungarian ports in 1900 there entered j<), 223 vessels 
o 1 2,223,302 ton.s ; cleared 19,2x8 vessels of 2,226,733 Ions. The 
tonnage of Briti.sli steamers amoinded to s<^)mewhat more than i r % 
of the total tonnage of steamers entered and cleared. 

Railways . — Hungary is covered l>y a fairly extensive network of 
railways, altlioiigh in llie sparsely populated parts of the kingdom 
the high road is still the only mean.s of communication. The fir.sl 
railway in Hungary was llie line between Budape.st and V/icz 
(Waitzen), 20 in. long, o])ened in 18.^6 (i.^fh of July). After the 
Compromise of J867, tlie policy of the Hungarian government was 
to con.struct its own railwa)^s, and to take- over the lines constructed 
and worked by private com])anics.‘** In J907 the total lengtli of the 
Hungarian railways, in which o^'e^ ^i43,o«o,w>o had been invcsbul, 
was 12,100 m., of which 3000 m. belonged to and were worked by 
the state*, 3100 m. fielonged to jirivate companies but were worked 
by the state, and 2000 ni. belonged to and were worked by ]>nvate 
companies. The passengers carried in 1907 numlxTed 107,171,000, 
the goods traffic was 61,483,000 tons; tin; traffic receipts for the 
year were ^16,420,000, The corresponding figures for t8So were as 
follows: pa.ssengers carried, 9,346,000; gi>ods carried, 11,225,000 
tons ; traffic receipts, ^4, 300,000. Il*he .so-called zone tariff, adopted 
tor the first time in luifopc by tlie Hungarian .state railway.s, was 
inaugurated in 1889 for passengers and in 1891 for goods. The 
principle of this system is to offer cheai) fares and relatively low 
tariffs for greater distances, and to promote, therefore, long-d {.stance 
travelling. The zone tariff has given a great impetus lx)th to 
passenger and gtxids traffic in Hungary, and lias Ijeen adopted on 
some of the Au.strian railways. 

J Merchandise pa.ssing the Ixnindarics is .subjcrt to declaration; 
the rc.spcctivc values are stated by a special commission of experts 
residing in Budapest. 

“ The acquisition of the Austrian Staatsbahn in 1891 practically 
gave to the state the control of tlie whole, railway net of Hungary. 
By i9()0 all the main lines, except the Siidbahn and the Kaschan- 
Oberbergar Balm, were in its hands. 
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In 1907 tlie length of the navigable waterways of Hungary was 
3200 m., of which 2430 m. were navigable by steamers. 

Seaports. — On the Adriatic lies the port of Fiume (</.^^), the only 
direyt outlet by sea for tlio produce of Hungary. Its commanding 
position at the head of the Gulf of Quarnero, and .spacious new 
hartxiur works, as also its immediate connexions with both the 
Austrian and Hungarian railway systems, render it spiccially ad- 
yant'igeous as a commcrciiil yort. As shipping stations, Bntcari, 
Pf>rtor6, Selce, Novi, Zengg, 8an Giorgio, Jablanac and Carloiiago 
are of comimrative insignificanci*. 'Pho whole of the short Hungarian 
seaboard is mountainous and subject to violent winds. 

Government. '-llxmyrixxy i.s a constitutional monarchy, its 
monarch bearing the title of king, 'the succession to the throne 
is hereditary in the order of primogeniture in the male line of the 
house of Habsburg-Lorraine ; and failing this, in the female line. 
The king must be a member of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The king of Hungary is also emperor of Austria, but beyond this 
personal union, and certain matters regulated by both govern- 
ments jointly (.see Atistri.a-Hungary), the two states are 
independent of each other, having each its own constitution, 
legislature and admini.stration. The king is the head of the 
executix e, the supreme commander of the armed forc'cs of the 
nation, and shares the legislatix e power with the parlinment. 

The constitution of Hungary is in many respects strikingly 
analogous to that of Great Britain, moie (‘specially in the fac'l 
that it is based on no written document hut on immemorial 
pres(Tiption, confirmed or modified by a series of enactments, 
of which the earliest and most famous was the Golden .Hull of 
Andrew II J. (1222), the Magna C'arta of Hungary. 'J'he aneient 
constitution, oftim suspended and modified, based upon this 
charter, was refonru'd under the influence of Western l.ihcralism 
in 1848, the suprtmiacy of the Magyar race, however, being 
securi'd by a somewhat narrow franchise. Siisyni^ded nfter 
the colJnpsi* of the Hungarian revolt in 1849 for some eighteen 
years, the constitution was restored in 1867 under the terms 
of the ('ompromise {AiisyJ.cich) with Austria, which cstablislud 
the actual organizatiim of the country (sec History, below). 

The legislative power i.s vested i)i the parliament {Orszd^i^yiilis)^ 
which consists of two houses : an upper lunisc or the House of 
Magnates {Rorcndilidz), and a lower hou.se or House of Repre- 
sentatives (Kepvisclblniz). 'Fhe House of Mngnates is composed 
a.s follows : princ(^s of tlic royal house who haxc attained their 
majorit)^ (t6 in 1904) ; hereditary peers who pay at least /J50 
a year land tax (237 in h) 04) ; high dignitaries of the Roman 
('atholic and Kastern Orthodox ehurchc^s (42 in 11)04) ; repriv 
.sentaiives of llie ]*rotestant eonfessions (13 in 1904) : life peers 
appointed liy the crown, not exceeding 50 in number, and iite 
peers elected by the house* itself (73 altogctlu r in 1904) ; meuil)ers 
c.v consisting of slate dignitaries and high judges (19 in 

1904) : and three delegates of (.Voalia-Slavonia. 'J’Ih; Ilou.se of 
Repre.sentatives consists of members elected, under the Electoral 
Law of 1874, by a complicated franchise based upon properly, 
taxation, profe.ssion or (^fljcial po.sition, and ancestral privileges.* 
The hou.se consists of 453 members, of which 413 are dejmtie.s 
elected in Hungary and 43. delegates of (Voatia-Slavonia scnl 
by the jiarliamenl of that ])rovince. The menilicrs are elect i d 
for five years and receive pjiymcnt for their services, 'i'he 
parliament is summoned annually by the king at Ihidapcst. 
The official language is Miigyar, fvut the delegates of Ooatia' 
Slavonia may use their own language, 'bhe Hungarian parlia- 
ment has power to legislate on all matters concerning Hungary, 
but for Croatia-Slax'onia only on matters which roruern these 
provinces in I'ommon with Hungary. The executive power is 
vested in a responsiiile cabinet, consisting of ten ministers, 
namely, the president of the council, the mini.ster of the interior, 
of national defence, of education and public worship, of finance, 

® The Iraiicliisc is “ prohalfly the most illiberal in Kuropc." 
Servants, in thii vvidast sense of the woril, apyjrenticed workmen 
and agricultural laliourers are carefully excluded. The result is 
that the working classes arc wholly unrepresented in the parlianient, 
only 6% of them, and 13% of the small Iniding cl^ss, posKcs-sing 
the franchise, which is only enjoyed by 6 % of the entire population 
(st!e Scion- Watson, Racial Rroblems, 250, 251). For tlie ipiestion 
of franchise reform which played .so great a part in the Austro- 
Hungarian crisis of 1909-J910 sec History^ below. — {Ku..l 
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of agriculture, of industry and commerce, of justice, the minister 
for Croatia-Slavonia, and the minister ad latus or near the king's 
person. As regards local government, the country is divided 
into municipalities or counties, which possess a certain amount 
of self-government. Hungary proper is divided into sixty -three 
rural, and — including Fiume— twenty-six urban municipalities 
(see section on Administrative Divisions). These urban munici- 
palities are towns which for their local government arc indepe- 
pendent of the counties in which they are situated, and have, 
therefore, a larger amount of municipal autonomy than the 
communes or the other towns. The administration of the 
municipalities is carried on by an official appointed by the king, 
aided by a representative body, 'fhe representative body is 
composed half of elected members, and half of citzens who pay 
the highest taxes. Since 1876 each municipality has a council 
of twenty members to exercise control over its administration. 

Administrative Divisions. — Since 1867 the administrative and 

E olitical divisions of the lands belonging to the Hungarian crown 
ave been in great measure remodelled. In iHhS Transylvania was 
definitely reunited to Hungary proper, and the town and district 
of Fiume declared autonomous. In 1873 part of the “ Military 
Frontier " was united with Hungary proper and part with Croatia- 
Slavonia. Hungary proper, according to ancient usage, was generally 
divided into four great divisions or circles, and Transylvania up to 
1876 was regarded as the fifth. In 187O a general system of counties 
was introduced. According to this division Hungary proper is 
divided into seven circles, of which Transylvania forms one. The 
whole country is divided into the following counties : — 

(a) The circle on the left bank of the Danube contains eleven 
counties : (i) Arva, (2) Bars, (3I Esztergom, (4) Hont, (5) 

Lipt6, (b) N 6 gr 4 d, (7) Nyitra, (8) Pozsony (Pressburg), (9) 
Trencs6n, (lo) Tiirdcz and (n) Zolyom. 

(6) The circle on the riglit bank of the Danube contains eleven 
counties : Baranya, Fejer, Gyor, Komdrom, Moson, Somogy, 
Sopron, Tolua, Vas, Veszprdin and Zala. 

(c) The circle between the Danube and Theiss contains five 
counties : Bdes-Bodrog, Csongrdd, Heves, Jdsz-Nagykun-Szolnok 
and Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun. 

(d) The circle on the right l>ank of the Theiss contains eight 
counties : Abauj-Torna, Bcreg, Borsod, G6m6r>6s Kis-Hont, Sdros, 
Szepes, Ung, Zempl6ii. 

(<?) The circle on the left bank of the Theiss contains eight counties : 
B6k6s, Bihar, Hajdu, Mdramaros, Szabolcs, Szatmdr, Szildgy and 
Ugoesa. 

(/) The circle between the Theiss and the Maros contains five 
counties : Arad, Csandd, Krass6-Szdrcny, Tomes and 'l orontal. 

(g) Transylvania contains fifteen counties : Als6-Feh6r, Besztereze- 
Nasz6d, Brasso, Cslk, Fogaras, ridromsz6k, Hunyad, Kis-Kukullo, 
Kolozs, Maros-Torda, Nagy-Kukiilld, Szeben, Szolnok-Doboka, 
Torda-Aranyos and Udvarhcly. 

Fiume town and district forms a separate division. 
Croatia-Slavonia is dividetl into eight counties : Belovar-Koros, 
Lika-Krbava, Modrus - Fiume, Pozsega, Szcr6m, Varasd, Verocze 
and Zdgrdb. 

Besides these sixty- three rural counties for Hungary, and eight 
for Croatia-Slavonia, Hungary has twenty-six urban counties or 
towns with municipal rights. These are : Arad, Baja, Debreczen, 
Gyor, H6dinez6-Vdsdrliely, Kassa, Kecskemdt, Kolozsvdr, Komardm, 
Maros- Vdsdrhely, Nagyvdrad, Panc.sova, l*ecs, Pozsony, Selmecz-es 
Bdlabdnya, Soi)ron, Szabadka, Szatmdr-N6ineti, Szeged, Szekes- 
leh6rvar, Temesvdr, Ujvidek, Verseez, Zombor, the town of Fiume, 
and Budapest, the capital of the county. 

In Croatia-Slavonia there are four urban counties or towns with 
municipal rights namely : Esz6k, Vanisd, Zdgrdb and Zimony. 

Justice. — The judicial power is independent of the administrative 
power. The judicial authorities in Hungarj'^ arc : (i) the district 
courts with single judges (4 58 in 1905) ; (2) the county courts with 
collegiate judgeships in number) ; to these arc' attached 15 
jury courts for pre.ss offences. These are courts of first instance. 
(3) Royal Tables (12 in number), which are courts of second instance, 
cstiVdished at Biulai>est, Debreczen, CJyor, Ka.ssa, Kolozsvdr, 
Maros- Vdsdrhely, Nagyvdrad, P6cs, Pressburg, Szeged, Temesvdr 
and Zdgrdb. (4) The Royal Supreme Court at Budapest, and the 
Supreme Court of Justice, or Table of Septemvirs, at Zdgrdb, which 
are the highest judicial authorities. There arc also a special com- 
mercial court at Budapc.st, a naval court at Fiume, and special army 
courts. 

Finance. — After the revolution of 1848-1849 the Hungarian budget 
was amalgamated with the Austrian, and it was only after the 
Compromise of 1867 that Hungary received a separate budget. 
The develo]iment of the Hungarian kingdom can be better ap- 
preciated by a comparison of the estimates for the year 1849 prepared 
by the Hungarian minister of finance, which shows a revenue of 
^i»335.ooo and an expenditure of i5,i(>6,ooo (including £^,500,000 
for warlike purposes), with the budget of 1905, which shows a revenue 


of ;(5 i»583,ooo, and an expenditure of about the same sum. Owing 
to the amount spent on railways, the Fiume harbour works and 
other causes, the Hungarian budgets after iH(yy showed big annual 
deficits, until in 1888 ^eat reforms were introduced and the finances 
of the country were established on a more .solid basis. During the 
years 1891-1895 the annual revenue was ^^42, 100,000 and the ex- 
penditure ;j39,ooo,ooo ; in 1900 the revenue and expenditure 
oalanced themselves at ;f45,40o,ooo. The following figures in 
later years are typical : — 


1904 . . 

1908 . 


Revenue. 

;f49,6iT,2(X) 

57,896,845 


Expenditure. 

:£ 49 , 592,400 

57,894,923 


The ordinary revenue of the state is derived from direct and 
indirect taxation, monopolies, stamp dues, &c. In 1^4 direct 
tuxes amounted to ;£9,o48,ooo, and the chief heads of direct taxes 
yielded as follows : ground tax, ^2,317,000 ; trade tax, /i, 879, 000 ; 
mcome tax, ;^i,400,ooo ; house tax, ;£i, 000,000. Indirect taxes 
amounted in 1904 to ;^7,363,ooo, and the chief heads of indirect 
taxation yielded as follows : taxes on alcoholic drinks, ;f4,375,ooo ; 
sugar tax, 292, 000 ; petroleum tax, ^^418, 000 ; meat tax, ;^375,ooo. 
The principal monopolies yielded as follows : salt monopoly, 
;fi,2io,ooo; tobacco monopoly, 850, 000 ; lottery monopoly, 

7io5,ooo. Other revenues yielded as follows ; stamp taxes arid 
dues, 7(3,032,000 ; state railways, 545, 000 ; post and telegraphs, 
£710^000 ; state landed property and forests, £250,000. 

The national debt of Hungary alone, cxclumng the debt incurred 
jointly by both members of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, w'as 
£192,175,000 at tlie end of 1903. The following table .shows the 
growth of the total debt, due chiefly to expenditure on public works, 
in millions sterling : — 


1880. 1890. 1900. 1905. 

£^3‘<^ £17^-9 £192 £198-02 


Religion . — There is in Hungary just as great a variety of religious 
confessions as there is of nationalities and of languages. None oi 
them pos.scsses an overwhelming majority, but perfect equality is 
granted to all religious creeds legally reco{^ized. According to the 
census returns of 1900 in Hungary proper there were ; — 


Per Cent, of Population . 

Roman Catholics 8,198,497 or 48-69 

Uniat Greeks * 1,841,272 or 10-93 

Greek Orthodox 2,199,195 or i^'Ob 

Evangelicals — 

Augsburg confesvsion, or Lutherans . 1,258,860 or 7-48 

Helvetian confession, or Calvinists . 2,427,232 or i4'4i 

Unitarians <>8,551 or 0*41 

Jews 831,162 or 4*94 

Others I3i48<» or o-o8 


In many instances nationality and religious faith are conterminous. 
Thus the Servians are mostly Greek Orthodox ; the Ruthenians an? 
Uniat Greeks ; the Rumanians are citlier Greek Orthodox or (ireek 
Uniats ; tlic Slovaks arc Lutherans ; the only other lAitherans are 
the Germans in Transylvania and in tlic Zsepcs county. The 
Calvinists are composed mostly of Magyars, so that in the country 
the Lutherans arc designated as the " German Church,"' and the 
Calvinists as the “ Hungarian Church." The Unitarians are all 
Magyar.s. Only to the Roman Catholic Church belong several 
nationalities. The Roman Catholic Church has 4 archbishops ; 
Ksztergom (Gran), Kalocsa, Eger (Erlau) and Zdgrdb (Agram), 
and 17 dioc&siin bishops ; to tlic latter must be added the chief 
abbot of Pannonhalma, who likewise enjoys episcopal rights. The 
primate is the archbishop of ICsztergom, who also Viears the title of 
prince, and whose special privilege it is to crow-n the sovereigns of 
Hungary. The Greek Uniat Church owns besides the archbishop 
of Esztergom the archbishop of Gyulafeh6rvdr (Carlsburg), or rather 
Baldshdva {i.e. '* the city of Blasius "), and 6 bishops. The Armenian 
Uniat Church is partly under the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Tran.sylvania, and jxirtly under that of the Roman Catholic 
archbishof) of Kaloc.sa. The Orthodox Eastern Churcli in Hungary 
is subject to the authority of the metropolitan of Carlowitz and the 
arclibishop of Nagyszeben (Hermannstadl) ; under the former are 
the bishof^s of Bdes, Buda, Temesvdr, Verseez and Pakrdez, and 
under the latter the bishops of Arad and Kardnsebes. The two 
great Protestant communities are divided into ecclesiastical districts, 
five for each ; tlie heads of these districts bear the title of super- 
intendents. The Unitarians, chiefly resident in Transylvania, are 
under the authority of a bishop, whose see is Kolozsvdr (Klau.sen- 
burg). 'The Jewish communities are comprised in ecclesiastical 
districts, the head direction being at Budape.st. 

Education . — Although great improvements have been effected 
in the educational system of the country since 1867, Hungary is 
still backward in the matter of general education, as in 1900 only a 
little over 50 % of the population could read and write. Before 
1867 public instruction was entirely in the hands of the clergy of 
the various confessions, as is still the case with the majority of the 


* i.e. Catholics of the Oriental rite in communion with Rome. 
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and secondary schools. One of the first measures of newly 
established Hungarian government was to provide supplementary 
scnools of a non - denominational character. By a law passed in 
r8o8 attendance at school is obligatory on all children iKitwecn 
the ages of 6 and 12 years. The communes or parishes are bound 
to mmntain elementary schools, and they are entitled to levy an 
^ditional tax of 5 % on the state taxes for their maintenance. 
But the number of state -aided elementary schools is continually 
increasing, as the spread of the Magyar language to the other races 
through the medium of the elementary schools is one of the principal 
concerns of the Hungarian government, and is vigorously pursued.* 
In 1902 there were in Hungary 18,729 elementary schools with 
32,020 teachers, attended by 2,573,377 pupils, figures which compare 
favourably with those of 1877, when there were 15,486 schools with 
20,717 teachers, attended by 1,559,636 pupils. In about 61 % of 
these schools the language used was exclusively Magyar, in about 
20 % it was mixed, and in the remainder some non-Magyar language 
was used. In 1902, 80-56 % of the children of school age actmUly 
attended school. Since 1891 infant schools, for children between 
the ages of 3 and 6 years, have been maintained either by the com- 
munes or by the state. 

The public instruction of Hungary contains three other groups 
of educational in.stitutions : middle or .secondary schools, “ high 
schools " and technical schools. The middle schools comprise 
classical schools (gymnasia) which arc preparatory for the uni- 
versities and other “ high schools,” and modern schools {liealschulen) 
preparatory for the technical .schools. Their course of study is 
generally eight years, and they are maintained mostly by the state. 
Tne state-maintained gymnasia arc mostly of recent foundation, 
but .some .schools maintained by the various churches have been in 
existence for three, or sometimes four, centuries. The number of 
middle .schools in 1902 was 243 with 4705 teachers, attended by 
71,788 pupils; in 1880 their number was 185, attended by 40,747 
pupils. 

The higli .schools include the universities, of which Hungary 
j)Osse.s.ses three, all maintained by the slate : at Budapest (founded 
in 1635), at Kolozsvdr (founded in 1872), and at Zagrab (founded in 
1874). They have four faculties : of theology, law, philosophy and 
rnedicine. (The university at Zagr.^ib is without a faculty of medi- 
cine.) There are besides ten high schools of law, called academies, 
which in 1900 were attended by 1569 ])upils. The l*olytechnicnm 
in Budapest, founded in 1844, which contains four faculties and 
was attended iji 1900 by 1772 pupils, is also consitlered a high 
.school. TJierc were in Hungary in 1900 forty-nine high theological 
colleges, twenty-nine Homan Catholic ; five Greek Uniat, four 
(a reek Orthodox, ten Prote.sbant and one Jewish. Among .special 
schools the principal mining .schools are at Selmeczbanya, NagyAg 
and Fels( 3 banya ; tlie principal agricultural colli-ges at Dc hrcczeii 
and KolozsvAr ; and there are a school of forestry at Selmeczbanya, 
military colleges at Budaj)esi, Kassa, D6va and ZdgrAb, and a 
naval .school (it J^'iume. There are besides an adeejuate numlier of 
training institutes for teachers, a great number of schools of 
comuicrce, sevcTal art .schools — for de.sign, painting, sculpture, 
mii.sic, &c. Most of those special .schools are of recent origin, and 
are almost entirely maintained by the state or the communes. 

Tlie. richest libraries in Hungary arc the Natioiud Library at 
Budapest ; the University Library, also at Budapest, and the library 
of the abbey of Pannoiihalina. Besides the mu.seums mciitioiu-d in 
the article Budapest, several provincial towns contain interesting 
mu.seums, namely, Pressburg, TemesvAr, D6va, KoIozsvAr, Nagy.sze- 
ben ; further, the national museum at Zagrim, tJie luitional 
(Szeklei) museum at Maros-Vdsarhcly, ainl the Caqiathian mn.seum 
at Poprdd sliould be mentioned. 

At the head of tlie learned and scientific societies stands the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, founded in 1830 ; the Kisfaludy 
Society, the Petofi Society, and numerous societies of specialists, 
as the historical, geographical, &c., with tficir centre at Budapest. 
I'here are besides a number of learned .societit?s in the various 
provinces for the fostering of sy)ecial provincial or national aims. 
There are also a number of societies for the proyxigalion of culture, 
both amongst the Hungarian and the non-Hungarian nationalities. 
Worth mentioning are also the two Carpathian societies : the 
Hungarian and the Tran.sylvanian. 

Bibuograpjiy. — F. Umlaufi, Die Lander Osterrekh-Ungarns in 
Wort und Bild (Vienna, 1879 1889, 15 vols., 12th volume, 1886, 
decals with Hungary), Die osterreichische Mvnarchie in Wort und 
Bild (Vienna, 1888-1902, 24 vols., 7 vols. are devoted to Hungary), 
Die Volker Osterreich-Ungarns (Te.schen, 1881-1885, 12 vols.); A. 
Supan, ” Osterreich-Ungarn ” (Vienna, 1889, Kirchhofi's Lander- 
kunde von Europa^ vol. ii.) ; Auerbach, Les Bares ct les nationality en 
Autriche-Hongrie (Paris, 181^7) ; Mayerhofer, Osterrcirh-un-garischcs 
Ortslexikon (Vienna, 1896) ; Hungary ^ Its People ^ Places and Politics. 
The Journey of the Eighty Club to Hungary in 1906 (T^indon, 
1907): H. W. Seton-Watson (” Scotus Viator”), Bacial Problems 
in JJungarv (I^ndon, 1908), a strong indictment of the racial 
policy of the Magyars, .sapy)ortcd by exact references and many 

* The methods pursued to this end arc exposed in pitiless detail 
by Mr Seton-Watson in his chapter on the liducation I.^ws of 
Hungary, in Racial Problems^ 205. 


documents, mainly concerned with the Slovaks; Ren6 Gonnard* 
La Hongrte au A A* sticle (Paris, 1908), an admirable descrip- 
tion of the country and its peoyde, mainlv from the point of 
view of economic development and social conditions; (ieofirey 
Drage, Austria-Hungary (London, 1909), a very useful Ixxik of 
reference; P. Aldcn (editor), Hungary of To-dav, by members of 
the liungarican Ciovernment (London, 1909) ; sec also " The Problem 
of Hungary ” in the Edinburgh Review (No. 42<)) for July 1909 
'I'he various reports of the Central Statistical Office at Budape.st 
contain all the necessary statistical data. A summary of them is 
annually published under the title Magyar statisztikai Avkvnyo 
{Statistical Year-Book of Hungary). (O. I3a.) 

II. History 

When Arpad, the semi-mythical founder of the Magyar 
monarchy, at the end of a.d. 895 led his .savage hordes through 
the Vcrec'zka pass into the regions of the Upper 
Theks, the land, now called Hungary, was, for the most 
part, in the possession of Slavs or semi-Slavs. From 
the Ricsengebirge to the Vistula, and from the Moldau to the 
Drave, extended the .shadowy empire of Moravia, founded by 
Moimir and Svatopliik {c. 850-890), which collapsed so com- 
pletely at the first impact of the Magyars that, ten years after 
their arrival, not a trace of it remained. The Bulgarian.s, Serbs, 
(Toats and Avars in the southern provinces were subdued with 
equal ease. Details are wanting, but the traditional decisive 
battle was fought at Alpar on the Thci.s.s, whereupon the victors 
pre.ssed on to Orsova, and the con(jiiest was completed by 
Arpad about the yeiir 906. This forcible intrusion of a non- 
Aryan race altered the whole hislor\' of Europe ; but its peculiar 
significance lay in the fact that it permanently divided the 
northern from the southern and the ea.stcrn from the western 
Slav.s. The inevitable con.setiucnce of tliis rupture was the 
Teutonizing of the western branch of the great Slav famih', 
which, no longer able to sUind alone, and cut off from hoih 
Rome and Con.stantinople, was forced, in sclf-defc'nce, to lake 
Christianity, and civilization along with it, from (jerrnany. 

During the following seventy years we know next to nothing 
of the internal history of the Magyars. Arpad died in 907, and 
his immediate .succe.s.sors, Z.solt (907-947) and 'J aksony ((>47 <>72), 
are little nnae than chronological landmarks, d'his was the 
period of those clevitstating raids which made the savage Magyar 
horsemen tlie scourge rmd the terror of Europe. We have an 
Interesting description of their tactics from the pen of the 
emperor Leo VL, whose account of them is confirmed by the 
contemporary Russian annals. Trained riders, archers and 
javelin-throwers from infani:y, they advanced to the attac'k 
in numerous companies following hard upon eac h other, avoiding 
clo.se quarters, but wearing out tlieir antagonists b\ the persist- 
ency of their onslaughts. Scarce a corner of Europe was safe 
from them. First (908-910) tl'*ey ravaged 'riiuiingia, Swabia 
and Bavaria, and defeated the (iermans on the Lechfeld, where- 
upon the German king Henry 1. bought them off for nine years, 
employing the resjiite in reorganizing his army and training 
cavalry, which henceforth hei.ame the principal military arm 
of the Empire. In 933 the war was resumed, and Henry, at the 
head of what was really the first national German army, defeated 
the Magyars at Gotha and at Ried (933). The only effect of 
lhe.se reverses was to divert them clsewliere. Already, in 926, 
they, had crossed the Rhine and ravaged Lotharingia. In 934 
and 942 they raided the Eastern Empire, and were bought off 
under the very walls of Constantinople^. In 943 Taksony led 
them into Italy, when they penetrated as far as Otranto. Jn 
955 they ravaged Burgundy. The .same year the emperor 
Otto 1 . proclaimed them the enemies of God and humanity, 
refu.sed to receive their amlwi-ssaclors, and finally, at the famous 
battle of the Lechfeld, overwhelmed them on the very .scene 
of their first victory, near Augsburg, which they were besieging 
(Aug. 10, 955). Only .seven of the Magyars escaped, and these 
were .sold as slaves on their return home. 

The catastrophe of the Lechfeld convinccfl the leading Magyars 
of the necessity of accommodating them.selves as far as possible 
to the Em|>ire, especially in the matter of religion. C!hristianity 
had already begim to percolate Hungary. A large proportion 
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of the captives of the Magyars had been settled all over the 
country to teach their conquerors the arts of peace, and close 
Accept^ contact with this civilizing element was of itself an 
mace mt enlightenment. The moral superiority of (Mstianity 
Cbrieti- to paganism was speedily obvious. 'Hie only question 
malty* which form of Christianity were the Magyars to 

adopt, the Eastern or the Western ? Constantinople was the 
first in the field. The .splendour of the imperial city profoundly 
impressed all the nf)rthem barbarians, and the Magyars, during 
the loth century, saw a great deal of the Greeks. One Tran- 
sylvanian raider, Gyula, brought back with him from Constanti- 
nople a Greek monk, llierothus {c, 950), who was c/jnsecrated 
“ first bishop of Turkia.” Simultaneously a brisk border trade 
was springing up between the Greeks and the Magyars, and the 
Greek chapmen brought with them their religion as well as their 
wares. Iwerything at first tended to favour the propaganda 
of the Greek Church. But ultimately political prevailed over 
religious considerations. Alarmed at the sudden revival of the 
JCastem Empire, w'hich under the Macedonian dynasty extended 
once more to the Danube, and thus became the immediate 
neighbour of Hungary, Duke Geza, who siu’ceeded Taksony 
in 972, shrewdly resolved to accept (Christianity from the more 
distant and therefore less dangerous emperor of the West. 
Accordingly an eml)assy was sent to Otto II. at Quedlinburg 
in 973, and in 975 Geza and his whole family were baptized. 
During his reign, however, Hungarian CTiristianity did not 
extend much beyond the limits of his court. The nation at 
large was resolutely pagan, and Geza, for his oivn sake, was 
obliged to act warily. Moreover, by accepting (Christianity 
from Germany, he ran the risk of imperilling the independence 
of Hungary. Hent'e his cautious, dilatory tat'tics : the encourage- 
ment of Italian propagandists, w-ho were few, the discouragement 
of German propagandists, who w'cre many. Geza, in short, 
regarded the whole matter from a statesman's point of view, 
and was c ontent to leave the solution to time and his successor. 

'I’hat siK'cessor, St(^phcn I. (<7.?^), was one of the great construc- 
tive statesmen of history. His long and strenuous reign (997-" 
St h a I resulted in the firm establishment of the Him- 

garian church and the Hungarian state. The great 
work may be said to have begun in looi, when Pope Silvester II. 
recognized Magyar nationality I))' endowing the young Magyar 
prince with a kingly crown. I^css fortunate than his great 
exemplar, Gharlemagne, Stephen had to depend entirely upon 
foreigners — men like thc^ Saxon Asztrik ^ (r. 976-1010), the first 
Hungarian primate; the l^ombard St Gellert {c. 977-1046); 
the Bosomanns, a German family, better known under the 
Magyarizc’d form of their name Pdzrnjln}', and many others 
who came to Hungary in the .suite of his enlightened consort 
Gisela of Bavaria. By these men Hungary was divided into 
dioceses, with a metropolitan see at Esztergom (Gran), a city 
originally founded by Geza, but richly cmhellished by Stephen, 
whose Italian architects built for him there the first Hungarian 
cathedral dedi(*ated to St Adalbert. Towns, most of them also 
the .sees of bishops, now .sprang up everywhere, including 
S7.(‘kesf ehcrvdr (Stuhlweissenburg), Veszprem , Pdes ( Fi'mf kirchen) 
and (Ivor (Raab). Esztergom, Stephen’s favourite residence, 
was the capital, and continued to be .so fcjr the next two centuries. 
But the Benedictines, w'hose .settlement in Hungary dates from 
the establishment of their monastery at Pannonhalma (r. looi), 
w<Te the chief pioneers. Every monastery erected in the Magyar 
wildernesses w^as not only a centre of religion, but a focus of 
civilization, 'fhef monks cleared the forests, cultivated the 
recovered land, and built villages for the coloni.sts who flocked 
to them, teaching the people western methods of agriculture and 
western arts and handicTafts. But conversion, after all, was the 
chief aim of these devoted missionaries, and when some \'enetian 
priests had invented a Ljitin alphabet for the Magyar language 
a great step had been taken towards its accomplishment. 

The monks were soon followed by foreign husbandmen, 
artificers and liandicraftsmen, who were encouraged to come to 
Hungary by reports of the abundance of good land there and 
* tier. Ottrik, in religion Anastasius. 
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the promise of privileges. This immigration w^as also stimulated 
by the terrible condition of western Europe between 987 and 
1060, when it was visited by an endless succession of bad harvests 
and epidemics.^ Hungary, now better known to Europe, came 
to l:)e regarded iis a Promised Land, and, by the end of Stephen's 
reign, (!atholic,s of all nationalities, Greeks, Pagans, Jews and 
M^oinmedan.s were living securely together within her borders. 
For, inexorable as Stephen ever was towards fanatical pagans, 
renegades and rebels, he was too good a statesman to inquire 
too closely into the private religious opinions of useful and 
quiet citizens. 

In endeavouring, with the aid of the church, to establish 
his kingship on the Western model Stephen had the immense 
advantage of building on unencumbered ground, 
the greater part of the soil of the countr}^ being at his 
absolute disposal. His authority, too, was absolute, ayttem. 
being tempercclonly by the sliadowy right of the Magyar 
nation to meet in general assembly ; and this authority he was 
careful not to compromise by any slavish imitation of that 
feudal polity by which in the West the royal pow er w'as Ijecoming 
obscured. Although he broke off the Mag>’ar tribal system, 
encouraged the private ownership of land, and even made 
grants of land on condition of military service — in order to 
secure an armed force independent of the national levy — he 
ba.sed his new^ principle of government, not on feudalism, but 
on the organization of the Frankish empire, which he adapted 
to suit the peculiar exigencies of his realm. Of the institutions 
thus borrowed and adapted the most notable was the famous 
county system which still plays so conspicuous a part in 
Hungarian national life. Central and western Hungari^ (the 
south and north-east still being desolate) were divided into 
forty-six counties {vdrmr^yek, Lat. romilatus). At the head of 
each county was placed a count, or lord-lieutenant (Fdispd^u 
Lat. comes), who nominated his subordinate officials : the 
castellan {vdrnagy), chief captain (Jiadnagy) “hundredor” 
{szdzados, Lat. ceniurio). The lord-lieutenant w'as nominated 
by the king, whom he w^as bound to follow to battle at the first; 
summons. Two-thirds of the revenue of the county went into the 
royal treasury, the remaining third the lord-lieutenant retained 
for administrative purposes. In the county system were in- 
cluded all the inhabitants of the country save two classes : 
the still numerous pagan clans, and those nobles who were 
attached to the king’s person, from whom he .selected his chief 
officers of state and the members of his council, of which we now 
hear for the first time. 

It is significant for the whole future of Hungary that no effort 
was or could be made by Stephen to weld the heterogeneous races 
under his crown into a united nation. Ifie body politic consisted, 
after as before, of the king and the whole mass of Magyar freemen 
or nobles, descendants of Arpad’s warriors, theoretically all 
equal in spite of growing inequalities of wealth and pow^r, who 
constituted the poptdus ; privileges were granted by the king 
to foreign immigrants in the cities, and the rights of nobility 
were granted to non-Magyars for special services ; but, in 
general, the non-Magyars were ruled by the royal governors as 
subject races, forming — in contradistinction to the “ nobles ” — 
the mass of the peasants, the misera covlribuens plehs upon whom 
until 1848 nearly the whole burden of taxation fell. The right, 
not often exercised, of the Magyar nobles to meet in general 
assembly and the elective character of the crown Stephen also 
did not venture to touch. On the other hand, his example in 
manumitting most of his slaves, together with the precepts of 
the church, practically put an end to slavery in the course of 
the 13th century, the slaves becoming for the most part serfs, 
w^ho differed from the free peasants only in the fact that they 
were attached to the soil {adscripii glebae). 

At this time all the conditions of life in Hungary were simple 

2 At its worst, f.. 1030-1033, caimibalisxn was common. 

® The English title of lord-lieutenant is generally used as the 
best translation of Foispdn or comes (in this connexion). The title 
of count igrdf) 'vas assumed later (15th century) by those nobles 
who had succeeded, in spile of the Golden Bull, in making their 
authority over whole counties independent and hereditary. — ^[Ed.] 
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and primitive. The court itself was perambulatory. In summer 
the king dispensed justice in the open air, under a large tree. 
Only in the short winter months did he dwell in the house built 
for him at Esztergom by his Italian architects. The most 
valuable part of his property still consisted of flocks and herds, 
or the products of the labours of his serfs, a large proportion of 
whom were bee-keepers, hunters and fishers employed in and 
around the interminable virgin-forests of the rough-hewn young 
monarchy. 

A troubled forty years (1038-1077) divides the age of St Stephen 
from the age of St Ladislaus. Of the six kings who reigned in 
Hungary during that period three died violent deaths, and 
the other three were fighting incessantly against foreign and 
domestic foes. In 1046, and again in 1061, two dangerous pagan 
risings shook the very foundations of the infant church and 
state ; the western provinces were in constant danger from the 
atUicks of the acquisitive emperors, and from the south and south- 
east two separate hordes of fierce barbarians (the l^etchcncgs 
in 1067-1068, and the Kumanians in 107T-1072) burst over the 
land. It was the general opinion abroad that the Magyars would 
either relapse into heathendom, or become the vassals of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and this opinion was reflected in the increasingly | 
hostile attitude of the popes towards the Arpad kings. The 
political independence of Hungary was ultimately secured by 
the outbreak of the quarrel about investiture (1076), when 
Geza 1 . (j 074-1077) shrewdly applied to Tope Gregory 
QexBi. yjj a.ssistance, and submitted to accept his 
kingdom from him as a fief of the Holy See. The immediate 
result of the papal alliance was to enable Hungary, under both 
Ladislaus and his capable successor Coloman jKalmanJ (1095- 
j 1 t6), to hold her own against all lier enemies, and extend her 
dominion abroad l)y conquering Croatia and a portion of the 
Dalmatian coast. As an incipient great power, she was beginning 
to feel the need of a seaboard. 

In the internal administration both Ladislaus T. and Coloman 
approved themselves worthy followers of St Stephen, l^idislaiis 
planted large Pctcheneg colonies in Transylvania and 
the trans-Dravian provinces, and established military 
Coloman, Cordons along the constantly threatened .south-eastern 
boundary, the germs of the future banates ‘ (bdnsdgok) 
wlii('h were to play such an important part in the national 
defence in the following century. Law and order were enforced 
with the utmost; rigour. In that rough Jige crimes c)f violence 
predominated, and the king's justiciars regularly perambulated 
tlie land in searcli of offenders, and decimated every village which 
refused to surrender fugitive criminals. On the other hand, 
both the Jews and the “Tshmaelites ” (Mahommedans) enjoyed 
complete civil and religious liberty in Hungary, where, indeed, 
they were too valuable to he persecuted. The Tshmaelites, 
the financial experts of the day, were the official mint-ma.stcrs, 
treasurers and bankers. The clergy , the only other educated class, 
supplied the king with his lawyers, secretaries and amba.ssadors. 
The Afagyar clergy was still a married clergy, and their connubial 
privileges were solemnly confirmed by the synod of S/abolcs, 
presided over by the king, in 1092. So firmly ruoted in the land 
was this practice, that Coloman, much as he needed the assi.stance 
of the Holy See in his foreign policy, was only with the utmost 
difficulty induced, in 1106, to bring the Hungarian church into 
line with the rest of the Catholic world by enforcing clerical 
celibacy. Coloman was especially remarkable as an administrative 
reformer, and Hungary, during his reign, is said to have been 
the best-governed state in Europe. He regulated and simplified 
the whole .system of taxation, encouraged agriculture by dif- 
ferential duties in favour of the farmers, and piromoted trade by 
a .systematic improvement of the ways of communication. 
The Magna via Colomanni Regis wus in use for centuries after 
his death. Another important reform was the law permitting 
the free disposal of landed estate, which gave the holders an 
increased interest in their property, and an inducement to im- 
prove it. During the reign of Coloman, moreover, the number 
of freemen was increased by the frequent manumission of serfs. 

^ The ban is equivalent to the margrave, or count of the marefu^s. 


The lot of the slaves was also somewhat ameliorated by the 
law forbidding their exportation. 

Throughout the greater part of the 12th century the chief 
impediment in the way of the external development of the 
Hungarian monarchy was the Eastern Empire, w^hich, gfivahy 
under the first three princes of the Comnenian dynasty, with tha 
dominated south-eastern Europe. During the earlier Baatern 
part of that period the Magyars competed on fairly Bmpin. 
equal terms witli their imperial rivals for the possession of 
Dalmatia, Ka.scia (the original home of the Servians, situated 
between Bosnia, Dalmatia and Albania) and Rama or northern 
Bosnia (acquired by Hungary in 1135); but on the accession 
of Manuel Comnenus in 1143 the struggle became acute. As 
the grandson of St Ladislaus, Manuel had Hungarian blood in 
his veins ; his court was the ready and constant refuge of the 
numerous Magyar malcontents, and he aimed not so much at 
the conquest us at the suzerainty of Hungary, by placing one 
of his Magyar kinsmen on the throne of St Stephen. He success- 
fully supported the claims of no fewer than three pretenders to 
the Magyar throne, and finally made Bela 111 . (ii73’'i^9h) 
of Hungary, on condition that he left him, Manuel, a free hand 
in Dalmatia. 'I'hc intervention of the (ireck emperors had im- 
portant coiisequences for Hungary. I'olitically it increased the 
power of the nobility at the expense of the crowm, every com- 
peting pretender naturally endeavouring to win adherents by 
distributing largesse in the shape of crown -lands. Ecclesi- 
astiaiJIy it weakened the influence of the Catholic Church in 
llungar)', the Greek Orthodox (‘hurch, which permitted a 
married clergy and did not impose the detested tithe (the 
principal cause of nearly every pagan revolt) attracting thousands 
of adherents e\ en among the higher clergy. At one time, indeed, 
a Alagvar arc hbishop and four or five bishops openly joined the 
Orthodox communion and willingly crowned Manuel’s nominees 
despite the anathemas of their Catholic brethren. 

The Eastern Empire ceased to be formidable on the death of 
Mamie! (1080), and Hungary was free once^ more to pursue a 
policy of aggrandizement. In Dalmatia the Venetians 
were too strong for her; but she helped materially to 
bre.ak jj) the Byzantine rule in the Balkan j;>eninsula by iissisting 
Stephen Ncmanya tocstalflish an independent Servian kingdom, 
origmalls under nominal Hungarian suzerainty. BOa en- 
deavouritd to strengthen his own monarchy by introducing the 
hereditary principle, crowning his infant son Rinerieh, as his 
siicccs.sor during his own lifetime, a practice followed by most 
of the later Arjuuls ; he also held a liriiliant court on llie Byzan- 
tine model, ami replenished the treasury l>y his wise eeoncjmies. 

Unfortunately the fruits of his diligence and foresight were 
dissijxitccl by the follies of his tw o immediate successors, Emerich 
(1196-1204) and Andrew 11 . (</.?/.), who weakened 
royal j>owcr in attempting to win support by lavish 
grants of the c rown domains on the already over - influenUal 
magnates, a policy iroin which dales the supremacy of the 
semi -savage Magyar oligarchs, that insolent and self-seeking 
class which would obey nc^ superior and trampled ruthlessly 
on every inferior. T he most conspicuous event of Andiew s 
nngn was the promulgation in 1222 of the so-called Ciolden Bull, 
which has aptly bf'.en called the Magna ( arta of Hungary, and 
is in some of its provisions strikingly reminiscent of that signed 
seven years previously by the English king John. 

The Golden Bull has been described as eonsecraling the humiliation 
of the crown by Ihc^ great barons, whose usurpations it legalized ; 
the more usually mxeptetl view, however, is that it WJW directeU 
not so much to weakening as to strengthening the crown l)> 
its interests witli those* of the* mass of the Magyar nobility, equally 
tlircatened by the encroachments of the great barons.- 1 he pre- 
amble, iiidcc-Z spcjiks oJ tlie curtailment of the hfwrties of 
by the power of certain of the kinfis, and at the end “j 

anned resistance to any attempt to infrinRc the charter is ‘""“did 
to •• the l.ishops and the higher and lower noldes of the realm , 
but, for the rest, its contents clearly show that it was intended to 
strengthen the monarchy by ensuring '* that the mcmentary folly 

* AncTrassy. Development of Const. Liberty (Eng. trans., 

p. 03) : Knatf/ibull-Hugessen, i. 26 seq., where its provisions aa- 
given in some detail. 
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or weakness of the king should not endanger the institution itvself." 
This is especially clear from clause xvi., which decrees that the 
title and estates of the lords-lieutcnant of counties should not be 
hereditary, thus attacking feudalism at its very roots, while clause 
xiv. provides for the degradation of any lord-lieutenant who should 
abuse his ollice. On the other hand, the principle of the exemption 
of all the nobles from taxation is confirm^, as well as their right to 
refuse military service ab oad, the defence of the realm being taeir 
sole obligation. All nobles were also to have the right to appear 
at the court which was to be held once a year at Szekesieh6r- 
v 4 r, by the king, or in his absence by the palatine,^ for the purpose 
of hearing causes. A clause also guarantees all nobles against 
arbitrary arrest and punishment at the instance of any powerful 
person. 

This famous charter, which was amplified, under the influence 
of the clergy, in 1231, when its articles were placed under the 
guardianship of the archbishop of Esztergom (who was authorized 
to punish their violation by the king with excommunication), 
is generally regarded as the foundation of Hungarian constitu- 
tional liberty, though like Magna Carta it purported only to 
confirm immemorial rights; and as such it was expressly 
ratified as a whole in the coronation oaths of all the Habsburg 
kings from Ferdinand to Leopold I. Its actual effect in the 
period succeeding its issue was, however, practically nugatory ; 
if indeed it did not actually give a new handle to the subversive 
claims of the powerful barons. 

Bela IV. (1235-1270), the last man of genius whom the Arpdds 
produced, did something to curb the aristocratic misrule which 
B 4 U IV determining causes of the collapse 

of his dynasty. But he is best known as the regenerator 
of the realm after the cataclysm of 1241-1242 (see Bkl\ IV.). 
On his return from exile, after the subsidence of the Tatar deluge, 
he found his kingdom in ashes ; and his two great remedies, 
wholesale immigration and castle-building, only sowed the seeds 
of fresh disasters. Thus the Kumanian colonists, mostly pagans, 
whom he settled in vast numbers on the waste lands, threatened 
to overwhelm the Christian population ; while the numerous 
strongholds, which he encouraged his nobles to build as a protec- 
tion against future Tatar invasions, subsequently became .so 
many centres of disloyalty. To bind the Kumanian still more 
closely to his dynasty, Bela married his son Stephen V, 
^ Kumanian girl, and during the 
tauMiv. reign of her son Ladislaus IV. (1272-1290) the court 
was certainly more pagan than Christian. Valiant 
and enterprising as both these princes were (Stephen successfully 
resisted the aggressions of the brilliant “ golden King,’’ Ottakar 
II. of Bohemia, and Ladislaus materially contributed to his 
utter overthrow at Dumkriit in 1278), neither of them was 
strong enough to make head against the disintegrating influences 
all around them. Stephen contrived to hold his own by adroitly 
contracting an alliance with the powerful Neapolitan Angevins 
who had the ear of the pope ; but Ladislaus (q.v.) 
Ar^ was so completely caught in tlie toils of the Kumanians, 
Dyimiy. Holy See, the suzerain of Hungary, was 

forced to intervene to prevent the relapse of the 
kingdom into barbarism, and the unfortunate Ladislaus perished 
in the crusade that was preached against him. An attempt 
of a patriotic party to keep the last Arpdd, Andrew HI. (1290- 
1301), on the throne was only temporarily successful, and after 
a horrible eight years’ civil war (1301-1308) the crown of St 
Stephen finally passed into the capable hands of Charles Robert 
of Naple.s. 

During the four hundred years of the Arpad dominion the 
nomadic Magyar race had established itself permanently in 
central Europe, adopted western Christianity and founded a 
national monarchy on the western model. Hastily and violently 
converted, driven like a wedge between the Eastern and the 
Western Empires, the young kingdom was exposed from the 
first to extraordinary perils. But, under the guidance of a 

’ The full title of the palatine (Mag. nddov or nddor-ispan^ Lat. 
palatinus) was conies palatii regnij the first palatine being Abu Samuel 
{c. 1041). By the Golden Bull the palatine acquired something of 
the quality of a responsible minister, as " intermediary between the 
crown and people, guardian of the nation's rights, and keeper of 
the king's conscience" {KnatchbuU-Hugessen^ i. 30), 


series of eminent rulers, it successfully asserted itself alike against 
pagan reaction from within, and aggressive pressure from 
without, and, as it grew in strength and skill, expanded territori- 
ally at the expense of all its neighbours. These triumphs were 
aeWeved while the monarchy was absolute, and thus able to 
concentrate in its hands all the resources of the state, but towards 
the end of the period a political revolution began. The weakness 
and prodigality of the later Arpdds, the depopulation of the 
realm during the Tatar invasion, the infiltration of western 
feudalism and, finally, the endless civil discords of the 13th 
century, brought to the front a powerful and predacious class 
of barons who ultimately overshadowed the throne. The 
ancient county system was gradually absorbed by this new 
governing element. The ancient royal tenants became the 
feudatories of the great nobles, and fell naturally into two classes, 
the nobiles bene possessianati, and the nobiles unius sessionis, 
in other words the richer and the poorer gentry. We cannot 
trace the gradations of this political revolution, but we know 
that it met with determined opposition from the crown, which 
resulted in the utter destruction of the Arpdds, who, while 
retaining to the last their splendid physical qualities, now 
exhibited unmistakeable signs of moral deterioration, partly 
due perhaps to their too frequent marriages with semi-Oriental 
Greeks and semi-savage Kumanians. On the other hand the 
great nobles were the only class who won for themselves a 
recognized political position. The tendency towards a repre- 
sentative system of government had begun, but the almost 
uninterrupted anarchy which marked the last thirty years 
of the Arpad rule was no favourable time for constitutional 
development. The kings were fighting for their lives, the great 
nobles were indistinguishable from brigands and the whole nation 
seemed to be relapsing into savagery. 

It was reserved for the two great princes of the house of Anjou, 
Charles I. (1310-1342) and Louis 1 . (1342-1382), to rebuild the 
Hungarian state, and lead the Magyars back ^ f 

civilization. Both by character and education they 
were eminently fitted for the task, and all the circum- 
stances were in their favour. They brought from their native 
Italy a thorough knowledge of the science of government as the 
middle ages understood it, and the decimation of the Hungarian 
magnates during the civil wars enabled them to re-create the 
noble hierarchy on a feudal basis, in which full allowance was 
made for Magyar idiosyncracies. Both these monarchs were 
absolute. The national assembly (OrszAggyiiles) was still 
summoned occasionally, but at very irregular intervals, the 
real business of the state being transacted in the^^^ 
royal council, where able men of the middle class, ® 

principally Italians, held confidential positions. The 
lesser gentry were protected against the tyranny of the 
magnates, encouraged to appear at court and taxed for military 
.service by the royal treasury direct — so as to draw them 
closer to the crown. Scores of towns, too, owe their origin 
and enlargement to the care of the Angevin princes, who were 
lavish of privileges and charters, and saw to it that the high-roads 
were clear of robbers. Charles, moreover, was a born financier, 
and his reform of the currency and of the whole fiscal system 
greatly contributed to enrich both the merchant class and the 
treasury. Louis encouraged the cities to surround themselves 
with strong walls. He himself erected a whole cordon of forts 
round the flourishing mining towns of northern Hungary. 
He also appointed Hungarian consuls in foreign trade centres, 
and established a system of protective tariffs. More important 
in its ulterior consequences .to Hungary was the law of 1351 
which, while confirming the Golden Bull in general, abrogated 
the clause (iv.) by which the nobles had the right to alienate 
their lands. Henceforward their possessions were to descend 
directly and as of right to their brothers and their issue, whose 
claim was to be absolute. This “ principle of aviticity ” {bsisegy 
aviticum), which survived till 1848, was intended to presers^e 
the large feudal estates as part of tlie new military system, but 
its ultimate effect was to hamper the development of the country 
by preventing the alienation, and therefore the mortgaging of 
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lands, so long as any, however distant, scion of the original 
owning family survived.^ Louis's efforts to increase the national 
wealth were also largely frustrated by the Black Death, which 
ravaged Hungary from 1347 to 1360, and again during 1380-1381, 
carrying off at least one-fourth of the population. 

Externally Hungary, under the Angevin kings, occupied a 
commanding position. Both Charles and Louis were diplo- 
matists as well as st)ldiers, and their foreign policy, largely 
based on family alliances, was almost invariably successful. 
Charles married Elizabeth, the sister of Casimir the Great of 
Poland, with whom he was connected by ties of close friendship, 
and Louis, by virtue of a compact made by his father thirty-one 
years previously, added the Polish c^o^vn to that of Hungary in 
1370. Thus, during the last twelve years of his reign, the 
dominions of Louis the Great included the greater part of central 
Europe, from Pomerania to the Danube, and from the Adriatic 
to the steppes of the Dnieper. 

The Angevins were less successful towards the south, where the 
first signs were appearing of that storm which ultimately swept 
away the Hungarian monarchy. In 1353 the Ottoman 
JavaaioBM. I'^^rks crossed the Hellespont from Asia Minor and 
* began that career of conciucst which made them the 
terror of Europe for the next three centuries. In 1360 they 
conquered southern Bulgaria. In 1365 they transferred their 
capital from Brusa to Adrianople. In 1371 they overwhelmed 
the Servian tsar Vukashin at the battle of Taenarus and pene- 
trated to the heart of old Servia. In 1380 they threatened 
Croatia and Dalmatia. Hungary herself was now directly 
menaced, and the very circumstances which had facilitated the 
advance of the/Furks, enfcjchled the potential resistance of the 
Magyars. 'Die Arjxid kings had succeeded in encircling their whole 
southern frontier with half a dozen military colonies or banates, 
('oinprising, roughly speaking, Little Walachia,'*^ and the northern 
])arts of Bulgaria, vServia and Bosnia. But during this period a 
redistriliution of territory had occurred in these jjarts, which 
converted most of the old ]:)anates into semi-independent and 
viol(‘nlly anti-Magyar princ'ipalities. This wiis due partly to the 
excessive pros(?lytizing energy of the Angevins, which provoked 
rebellion on the part of their Greek-Orthodox subjects, partly to 
the natural dynastic competition of the Servian and Bulgarian 
tsars, and partly to the emergence of a new nationality, 
K/acAs. Walachian. Previously to 1320, what is now 

called Waku'hia was regarded by tlie Magyars as part 
of the banate of Szdreny. The base of the very mixed and over- 
shifting population in these parts were the Vlachs (Rumanians), 
jiorhaps the descendants of Trajan's colonists, Avho, under their 
\’oivode, Bazarad, led King (Charles into an ambuscade from 
which he barely escajied with his life (Nov. 9-12, J330). From 
this disaster are to l)e dated the l)eginnings of Walachia as an 
independent state. Moldavia, again, ever sinc e the nth century, 
iiad been claimed by the Magyars as forming, along with Bessar- 
abia and the Bukowina, a portion of the seTni-rnyttiical Et 61 kdz, 
the original seat of the Magyars before they occaipied modern 
Hungary. This desolate region was subsc(juently peopled by 
Vlachs, whom the religious persecutions of Loui;: the Great had 
driven thither from other parts of his domains, and, between 
1350 and 1360, their voivode Bogdan threw off the Hungarian 
yoke altogether. In Bosnia the persistent attempts of the 
Magyar princes to root out the stubborn, crazy and poisonf)ns 
sect of the Bogomils had alienated the originally amicable 
Bosnians, and in 1353 Louis was cc.mpelled to buy the friendship 
of their Bar Tvrtko by acknowledging him as king of Bosnia. 
Both Servia and Bulgaria were by this time split up into half a 
dozen principalities which, as much for religious as for political 
reasons, preferred paying tribute to the Turks to acknowledging 
the hegemony of Hungary. Thus, towards the end of his reign, 
l.ouis found himself cut off from the Greek emperor, his sole ally 
in the Balkans, by a chain of bitterly hostile Greek -Orthodox 
states, extending from the Black Sea to the Adriatic. The 

^ Knalchbull-IIitgcssen, i. 41. 

- That is to say tlie western portion of Walachia, which lies i 
between the Aluta and the Danube. 


commercial greed of the Venetians, who refused to aid him with 
a fleet to cut off the Turks in Europe from the Turks in Asia 
Minor, nullified Louis* last practical endeavour to cope witli a 
danger which from the first he had estimated at its true value. 

Louis the Great left two infant daughters : Maria, who was 
to share the throne of Poland with her betrothed, Sigismund of 
Pomerania, and Hedwig, better known by her Polish name of 
Jadwiga, who was to reign over Hungary with her young bride- 
groom, William of Austria. This plan was upset by the queen- 
dowager Elizabeth, who determined to rule both kingdoms 
during the minority of her (children. Maria, her favourite, with 
whom she refused to part, was crowned queen of Hungary a 
week after her father's death (Sept. 17, 1382). Two years later 
Jadwiga, reluctantly transferred to the Poles instead of her 
sister, was crowned queen of Poland at Cracow (Oct. 15, 1384) 
and sul)sequently compelled to marry Jagiello, grand-duke of 
Lithuania. In Hungary, meanwhile, impaiicnee at the rule of 
women induced the great family of the Horvathys to offer the 
crown of St Stephen to Charles III. of Naples, who, despite the 
oath of loyalty he had sworn to his benefactor, Louis the Great, 
accepted the offer, landed in Dalmatia with a small Italian army , 
and, after occupying Buda, was crowned king of Hungary on the 
31st of December, 1385, as ('harlcs II. His reign lasted thirty- 
eight days. On the 7th of February, 1386, he was treacherously 
attacked in the quecn-dowager's own apartments, at her instiga- 
tion, and died of his injuries a few days later. But Elizabeth did 
not profit long by this atrocity. In July the same year, while 
on a pleasure trip with her daughter, .she was captured l)y lh(‘ 
Horvathy.s, and tortured to death in her daughter's presence. 
Maria herself would doubtless have shared the same fate, but for 
the speedy intervention of her fiance^ whom a diet, by the 
advice of the Venetians, had elected to rule the headless realm on 
the 31st of March 1387. He married Maria in June the same 
year, and she shared the sceptre with him till her sudden deatli 
by accident on the 17 th of May 1395. 

During the long reign of Sigi.snuind (1387-1437) ITungary 
brought fa(^e to face with the Turkisli peril in its most threatening 
shape, and all the efforts of the king were directed 
toward'; combating or averting it. However sorry a muni, 
figure Sigismund may have cut as emperor in Germany, 
as king of Hungary he claims our respect, and as kiiij’ 
of Hungary he should be judged, for he ruled her, not 
iinsucce.ssfully, for fifty years during one of the most difficult 
crises of her history, whereas his ('onnexion with Germany was 
at bc.st but ('usual and transient.** J'Yom llu* first he recognized 
that his chi(*f duty was to drive the 'forks from Europe, or, at 
lea.st, k(iep them out of llungar)', and this noble ambition was 
the pivot of his whole policy. A domestic rebellion (1387 139.^^ 
presented him at the out. set from exi'cuting his di*sign till i3(/)- 
and if the hopes of ('hristendorn were shattered at Nicopolis, the 
failure was due to no fault of his, but to the haughty insulvordina- 
tion of the feudal le^’ies. Again, his inaction during tho.se memor- 
able twelve years (1401-1413) when the 'furkish empire, after the 
collap.se at Angora (1402), .seemed about to l)e swallow('d up b\ 
“ the great wolf ” Tamerlane, was due entirely to the malice of 
the Holy See, which, enraged at his endeavours to maintain the 
independence of the Magyar ( hnr( h against papal aggres.si()n 
(the diet of 1404, on Sigismund’s initiative, had declared bulls 
bestowing Magyar benefices on foreigners, without the royal 
consent, pernicious and illt^gal), saddlecl him with a fresh rebellion 
and two wars with Venice, resulting ultimately in the total loss of 
Dalmatia {c, 1430). .\ot till 1409 could Sigismund be said to be 
king in his own realm, yet in 1413 we find him traversing Europe 
in his endeavour to terminate the Great Sc hism, as the first step 
towards uni ling ('hristendorn oncx* more against the 'furk. 
Hence the c ouncil of Constance to depose three rival popes ; 
hence the counc il of Basel to pacify thci Hussites, and promote 
another anti-Mo.slcm league. But by this time the Turkish 

Tliougli fleeted king of the Komans in 1411, he cannot be 
regarded as the legal emperor till Jiis coronation at Rome in 1423, 
and if he was titular king of Bohemia as early as 14 ly, he was not 
acknowledgc^d as king by tln‘ ( zcrlis Ibcmvrlx'es till 1136. 

\III ?yi(l 
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empire liad been raised again from its ruins by Mahommed 1 . 
(1402-1421), and resumed its triumphal progress under Murad 
II. (1421-1451). Yet even now Sigismund, at the head of his 
Magyars,^ thrice (1422-1424, 142^1427, and 1430-1431) en- 
countered the Turks, not ingloriously, in the open field, till, 
recognizing that Hungary must thenceforth rely entirely on her 
own resources in any future struggle with Islam, he elaborately 
fortified the whole southern frontier, and converted the little fort 
of Nandorfehervdr, later Belgrade, at the junction of the Danube 
and Save, into an enormous first-class fortress^ which proved 
strong enough to repel all the attacks of the Turks for more tlian 
a century. It argued no ordinary foresight thus to recognize 
that Hungary’s strategy in her contest with the Turks must be 
strictly defensive, and the wisdom of Sigismund was justified by 
the disiistcrs which almost invariably overcame the later Magyar 
kings whenever they ventured upon aggressive warfare with 
tJic sultans, 

A monarch so overburdened with cares was naturally always 
in need of money,* and thus obliged to lean lieavily upon the 
support of the estates of the realm. The importance and 
influence of the diet increased proportionately. It met every 
yciu*, sometimes twice a year, during Sigismund’s reign, and was 
no longer, as in the days of Louis the (heat, merely a consultative 
council, but a legislative body in partnership with the king. 
It was still, however, essentially an assembly of notables, lay 
and clerical, at which the gentry, though technically eligible, 
do not seem to have been directly represented. At .Sigismund's 
first diet (1397) it was declared that the king might choose his 
counsellors where he listed, and at the diet of 1397 he invited 
the free and royal tow'ns to send their deputies to the parliament. 
Subsequently this privilege was apparently erected into a statute, 
but how far it was acted upon we know not. Sigismund, more 
fortunate than the Polish kings, seems to have had little trouble 
with his diets. This was largely due to his friendly intimacy 
with the majority of the Magyar notables, from among whom 
he chose his chief counsellors. The estates loyally supported 
him against the attempted exactions of the popes, and do not seem 
to have objected to any of his reforms, chief among which was 
the army -reform project of 1435, h* provide for the lx*tter 
defence of the land against the Turks. This measure obliged all 
the great dignitaries, and the principal towns also, ac'cording to 
their mciuis, to maintain a handmum cd five hundred honsemen, 
or a proportional part thereof, and hold it ready, at the first 
summons, thus supplying the crown with a standing army 
76,875 strong. In addition to this, a reserve force called the 
tclckkaUmasdg was recruited from among the lesser gentry 
according to their tdeks or holdings, every thirty-three icleks 
being held responsible fur a mounted and fully equipped archer. 
Moreover, river fleets, built by Genoese masters and manned by 
Serviiins, were constructed to patrol and defend tlie great rivers 
of lliingar>', especially on the Turkish frontier. Much as he 
owed t(» them, liowcver, Sigismund was no mere nobles’ king. 
ITis care for the common people was sincere and constant, but 
his beneficial elTorts in this direction were thwarted by the 
curious interaction of two totally dissimilar social 
gyatem. htctors, feudalism and TIussitism. In Sigismund’s 
reign the feudal system, for the first time, became 
deeply root('d in Magyar soil, and it is a lamentable fact that 
in 15th-century Hungary it is to be seen at its very worst, 
especially in those wild tracts, and they were many, in which the 
king’s writ could hardly be said to run. Simultaneously from 
Huaaitea camc the Hussite propagandists teaching 

^ * that all men were equal, and that aU property should 
be held in common. Ibe suffering Magyar multitudes eagerly 
responded to these seductive teachings, and the result was a 
senes of dangerous popular risings (the worst in 1433 1436) 

in which heresy and communism were inextricably intermingled. 
With the aid of inquisitors from Rome, the evil was literally 
burnt out, hut not before pro\ inccs, especially in the south and 

' In HI4 he pawned the tw’cnty-four Zips towns to Poland, and, 
in 1411 he pledged his margraviatc of Brandenburg to the Hohen- 
zollerns. 


south-east, had been utterly depopulated. They were re- 
peopled by Vlac^. 

Yet despite the interminable wars and rebellions which 
darken the history of Hungary in the reign of Sigismund, the 
country, on the whole, was progressing. Its ready resjwnse 
to the king’s heavy demands for the purpose of tl^ national 
defence points to the existence of a healthy and self-sacrificing 
public spirit, and the eagerness with which the youth of all classes 
now began to flock to the foreign universities is another satis- 
factory feature of the age. Between 1362 and 1450 no fewer 
than 4151 Magyar students frequented the university of 
Vienna, nearly as many went by preference to Prague, and this, 
too, despite the fact that there were now two universities in 
Hungary itself, the old foundation of Louis the Great at P6cs, 
and a new one established at Buda by Sigismund. 

Like Louis the Great before him, Sigismund had failed to 
found a dynasty, but, fifteen years before liis death, he had 
succeeded in providing his only daughter Elizabeth with a 
consort apparently well able to protect both her and her in- 
heritance in the person of Albert V., duke of Austria. Albert, 
a sturdy soldier, who had given brilliant proofs of valour and 
generalship in the Hussite wars, was crowned king of ITiingary 
at Sz6kesfeJ)6rvar (Stuhlweissenburg) on the 1st of January 
1438, elected king of the Romans at Fiankfort on the i8lh of 
March 1438, and crowned king of Boliemia at Prague on the 
29th of June 1438. On returning to Buda in 1439, he at once 
plunged into a war with the Turks, who had, in the meantime, 
captured the important Servian fortress of Semendria and 
subjugated the greater part of Bosnia. But the king got no 
farther tlian Servia, and was carried off by dysentery (Oct. 27, 
1439), in the forty -second year of his age, in the course of the 
campaign. 

Albert left bcliind him two infant daughters only, but his 
consort was big with child, and, in the event of that child proving 
to be an heir male, his father's will bequeathed to him the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, under the regency of 
his mother. Thus, witli the succession uncertain, with the 
Turk at the very door, with the prospect, dismal at the best, 
of a ion^ minority, the political outlook was both embarrassing 
and perilous. Obviously a warrior-king was preferable to a 
regimen of women and children, and the eyes of the wiser 
Magyars turned involuntarily towards Wladislaus HI. of Poland, 
who, though only in his nineteenth year, was already renowned 
for his martial disposition. Wladislaus accepted the proffered 
throne from the Magyar delegatees at Oacow on the 8th of 
March 1440; but in the meantime (Feb. 22) the queen-widow 
gave birth to a son who, six weeks later, as Ladislaus V. {q.v.) 
vras crowned king of Hungary (May 3 5) at Szekesfeh^rv^r. On 
the 22nd of May the Polish monarch appeared at Buda, was 
unajiimously elected king of Hungary under the title of Wladislaus 
L (June 24) and crowned on the 17th of July. This duoregnuin 
proved even more injurious to Hungary tlian the dreaded 
interregnum. Queen Elizabeth, aided by her kinsmen, the 
emperor Frederick 111 . and the counts of Cilli, flooded northern 
and western Hungary with Hussite mercenaries, one of whom, 
Jan Giszkra, she made her captain -general, while Wladislaus 
held tlie central and south-eastern parts of the realm. The 
resulting civil war was terminated only by the death of Elizabeth 
on the 13th of December 1443. 

All this time the pressure of the Turks upon the southern 
provinces of Hungary had been continuous, but fortunately 
all their efforts had so far been frustrated by the 
valour and generalship of the ban of Szoreny, John Huoyadi. 
Ilunyadi, the fame of whose victories, notably in 1442 
and 1443, encouraged the Holy Sec to place Hungary for the 
third time at the he.ad of a general crusade against the infidel. 
Tlie experienced diplomatist Cardinal Cesarini was accordingly 
sent to Hungary to reconcile Wladislaus with the emperor. 
The king, who had just returned from the famous “ long cam- 
paign ” of 1443, willingly accepted the leadership of the Christian 
I.eague. At the diet of Buda, early in 1444, supplies were voted 
for the enterprise, and Wladislaus was on the point of quitting 
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his camp at Szeged for the seat of war, when envoys from Sultan 
Murad arrived with the offer of a ten years’ truce on such favour- 
able conditions (they included the relinquishment of Servia, 
Walachia and Moldavia, and the payment of an indemnity) 
that Hunyadi persuaded the king to conclude (in July) a peace 
which gave him more than could reasonably be anticipated from 
the most successful campaign. Unfortunately, two days later, 
Cardinal Cesarini absolved the king from the oath whereby he 
liad sworn to observe the peace of Szeged, and was thus mainly 
responsible for the caUistrophe of Varna, when four months 
later (Nov. lo) the young monarch and the flower of the Magyar 
chivalry w’cre overwhelmed by fourfold odds on Turkish soil. 
(See Hunvadt, J a'nos ; and Wladislaus 111.) 

The next fourteen years form one of the most interesting and 
pregnant periods of Hungarian history. It marks the dawn 
of a public spirit as represented by the gentry, who, alarmed 
at the national peril and justly suspicioius of the ruling magnates, 
unhesitatingly placed their destinies in the hands of Hunyadi, 
the one honest man who by sheer merit had risen within the 
last ten years from the humble position of a country squire 
to a leading position in the stiite. I'liis feeling of confidence 
found due expression at the diet of 1446, which deliberately 
passing over the palatines lM.fi/Ao Garai elected Hunyadi governor 
of Hungary, and pass(:d a whole scries of popular measures 
intended to be remedial, e.". the dccn^e ordering the; demolition 
of the new castles, most (jf them little better tlian rol)l)er-strong- 
holds ; the decree compelling the great officers of state to 
suspend their functions during the session of the diet ; the 
decree declaring illegal the new fashion of forming confederations 
on the Polish model, all of whieli measures were obviously 
directed against the tyranny and the lawlessness of the oligarchy. 
Unfortunately this saluUuy legislation remained a dead letter. 
It was as much as the governor could do to save the stale from 
destruction, let alone reform it. At this \ery time northern 
Hungary, including the wealthy mining towns, was in the 
possession of the Hussite mercenary Jan Giszkra, w’ho held 
them nominally ft)r the infant king Ladislaus V., still detained 
at Vienna l:)y his kinsman the emperor. The western provinces 
were held by Fnulcrick himself. Invaluable time was wasted 
ill negotiating with these intruders Indore th(; governor could 
saf(dy devote himself to the task of expelling the Turk from the 
southern provinces. He had to be conlent with armistices, 
reconciliations and matrimonial contracts, because the great 
dignitaries of the state, men like the palatine liiszld Garai, 
Count Ulricli of Cilli, and the voivode of Transylvania, Mihaly 
Ujlaky, thwarted in every ^vay the noims homo whom they hated 
and envied. From them, the official guardians of llungary\s 
safety, he received no help, either during his governorship (144b- 
1453), or when, in J454, on the eve of his departure for his last 
and most glorious campaign, the diet commanded a eii 
masse of the whole population in liis support. At that critical 
hour it was at his own expense that Hunyadi fortified Jk'lgrade, 
now the sole obsUele between Hungary and destruction, with 
the sole assistance of the Franciscan friar ( iiovanni da ( .‘apistrano, 
equipped tlie licet and the army wliich relieved the Uileaguered 
fortress and overthrew Mahfimmed 11 . Put the nation at least 
was grateful, and after his death (Aug. ii, I45<>) freely trans- 
ferred its allegiance to his family as represented by liis two 
sons, Laszli), now in his and Matthias, now in his i6th 

year. The judicial murder of Laszlo Hunyadi (y.».) by the 
(mcmics of his house (March 16, 1457) was therefore a stupid 
blunder as well as the foulest of crimes, and on the death of his 
chief assassin, Ladislaus V., six months later (Nov. 23, 1457)? 
the diet which assembled on the banks of the Rakos, in defiance 
of the magnates and all foreign competitors, unanimously and 
enthusiastically elected Matthias Hunyadi king of Hungary 
(Jan. 24 , 145^)* 

In less than three years the young king had justified their 
confidence, and delivered his country from its worst embarrass- 
ments. (See Matthias L, king of Hungary.) 'I'his 
prodigy was accomplished in the face of every 
conceivable obstacle. His first diet grudgingly granted him 
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supplies and soldiers for the Turkish war, on condition that 
under no circumstanc.es whatever should tliey henceforth be 
called upon to contribute towards the national defence, and he 
was prai'tically deprived of the control of the handeria or 
mounted militia. It was with a small force of mercenaries, 
rai.sed at his own expense, that the young king won his first 
Turkish victories, and expelled the C^zechs from his northern 
and the Habsburgs from his western provinces. But his limited 
resources, and, atiON'e all, tlie proved incapacity of the militia 
in the field, compelled him instantly to take in hand the vital 
question of army reform. In the second year of his reign he 
undertook personally the gigantic task of providing Hungary 
with an army adequate to her \’arious needs on the model of the 
best military science of the day. The liindlcss younger sons 
of the gentry and the Servian and Vlach immigrants provided 
liim with excellent and practically inexhaustible military 
material. The old feudal levies he put aside. Brave enough 
personally, as soldiers they w'ere distinctly inferior both to the 
Janissaries and the; Hussites, with both of whom Matthias had 
constantly to contend. It was a trained regular anny in liis 
pay and consequently at his disposal that he wanted, 'fhe 
nucleus of the new army he found in the Czc^cli mercenaries, 
seasoned veuirans who readily transferred tlieir services to the 
best payer. This force, formed in 1450, was generally known 
as the Fekele Svre^y or “ Black Brigade,” from the colour of its 
armour. l^Yom 1463 the pick of the Magyars and ('routians 
weie enlisted in tlie same way ever>' year, till, towards the end 
of his reign, Matthias could ('ounL upon 20,000 horse and 8000 
foot, bt\sides 6000 lilack lirigaders. The cat'aliy consisted of 
the famous Hussars, or light horse, of which he may be said lo 
have been the creator, and Uk* heavily armed mounl ed musketeers 
cm Llie Gzech-German model. The infantry, in like manner, 
w-as divided into light and heavy. This army was provided 
with a regular coniinissarial, cannon * and ballistic machines, 
and, being constantly on iu:tive service, was always in a high 
slate of efficiency. The? land forces were supported by a river 
fleet consisting (in 1479) 3^0 vesseds, mostly sloops and 

corvettes, manned by 2600 sailors, generally (Yoats, and carrying 
10,000 soldiers. Eight large military stations were also built 
at the chief strategic jioinls on the Uanube, Save and 'I'heiss. 
These annaments, whiidi cost Matthias 1,000,000 florins per 
annum, equivalent to £200,000, did not include the auxiliary 
troops of the hospodars of VValac-hiii and Moldavia, or the 
feudal levies of tlie barons and prelates. 

The army of Matthias was not only a military machine of 
fir.st-rate efliciency, but an indispensable I'ivilizing medium. 
It enabled the king Lo curb tlw lawlessness of the Mag)^ar nobility, 
and explains why none of tlie mmienms rebellions against him 
ever siicceecled. Agiiin and again, during his absence on the 
public ser\'i('e, the barons and prelates would assemble to 
compass his ruin or clis|)ose of his ciown, when, ruddenly, 
“like a teiupesl,” from the (k'jiUis of .Silesia or of Bosnia, he 
would himself iijipear among them, confounding and .scattering 
tlicm, often without rtJsisUinee, always without bloodshed. He 
ai.so frccjia nlly enijiloyetl his soldiers in colk'f-ting the taxes from 
tlie cstjites of those magnates who refused to contribute to the 
public bi'.rdcn.s, in protecting the iowns from the depredations 
of the robber barons, or in convoking the caravfuis oi the 
merchants. In fact, they w'ere a poliet- force as well as an army. 

Despite the enormous expense of maintaining the army, 

I Matthias, after the first ten years (4 his reign, was never in want 
of money, d'his miracle was adiie\’ed by tact and management. 

I No Hungarian king had so little trouble with the turbulent diet 
as Matthias. By this time the gentry, as well as the barons 
and prelates, took part in the legislature. But attendance at 
the diet was regarded by the bulk of the poorer deputies as an 
intok^rable burden, and they frequently agreed to grant the taxes 
for two or three years in advance, so as to be saved the expense 

‘ Some of these were of gigantic size, tJie Varga Mozsar, nr 
great mortar, which sixty horses could scarce move from its place, 
and a ballistic machine invented by Matthias which could hurl 
stones of 3 cw't. 
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of attending every year. Moreover, to promote their own 
convenience, they readily allowed the king to assess as well 
as to collect the taxes, which consequently tended to become 
regular and permanent, while Matthias’ reform of the treasury, 
which was now administered by specialists with separate 
functions, was economically of great benefit to the state. Yet 
Matthias never dispensed with the diet. During the thirty-two 
years of his reign he held at least fifteen diets, ^ at which no 
fewer than 450 statutes were passed. He re-codified the Hungarian 
common law ; strictly defined the jurisdiction of the whole 
official hierarchy from the palatine to the humblest village judge ; 
cheapened and accelerated legal procedure, and in an age when 
might was right did his utmost to protect the weak from the 
strong. There is not a single branch of the law which he did not 
simplify and amend, and the iron firmness with which he caused 
justice to be administered, irrespective of persons, if it exposed 
him to the charge of tyranny from the nobles, also won for him 
from the common people the epithet of “ the Just.” To Matthias 
is also due the credit of creating an efficient official class. Merit 
was with him the sole qualification for advancement. One of his 
best generals, Pdl Kinizsy, was a miller’s son, and his capable 
chancellor, P^ter Varady, whom he made archbishop of Kdlocsa, 
came of a family of small squires. For education so scholarly 
a monarch as Matthias naturally did what he could. He founded 
the university of Pressburg (Academia Istropolitana, 1467), 
revived the declining university of Pecs, and, at the time of his 
death, was meditating the establishment of a third university 
at Buda. 

Unfortunately the civilizing efforts of Matthias made but 
little impression on society at large. The bulk of the Magyar 
nobility was still .semi -barbaric. Immensely wealthy (it is 
estimated that most of the land, at this time, was in the hands of 
25 great families, the Zapolyas alone holding an eighth of it), it 
was a point of honour with them to appear in public in costly 
raiment ablaze with silver, gold and precious stones, followed at 
every step by armies of retainers scarcely less gorgeous. At the 
same time their ignorance was profound. Many of the highest 
dignitaries of state did not know their alphabet. Signatures to 
documents of the period are rare ; seals served instead of signa- 
tures, because most of the nobles were unable to sign their names. 
Leiu-ning, indeed, was often ridiculed as pedantry in a gentleman 
of good family. 

'rhe clergy, the chief official class, were naturally less ignorant 
than the gentry. Some of the prelates — notably Janos 
Csezmeczey, better known us Janus Pannonius (1433-1472) — 
had a European reputation for learning. The primate ('ardinal, 
Janos Vitez (1408-1472), at the beginning, and the primate, 
Cardinal Tamas Bak jcz {fj.v.), at the end of the reign were men 
of eminent ability and the highest culture. But the moral tone of 
the Magyar church at this period was very low. The bishops 
prided themselves on being great statesmen, great scholars, great 
financiers, great diplomatists — anything, in fact, but good 
Christians. Most of them, except when actually celebrating 
mass, were indistinguishable alike in costume and conduct from 
the temporal magnates. Of twelve of them it is said that 
foreigners took them at first for independent tempijral princes, 
so vast were their estates, so splendid their courts, so numerous 
their armed retainers. Under such guides as these the lower 
clergy erred deplorably, and drunkenness, gross immorality, 
brawling and manslaugliter were common occurrences in the 
lives of the parish priests. The regular clergy were if possible 
worse than the seClilar, with the exception of the Paulicians, the 
sole religious order which steadily resisted the general corruption, 
and whose abbot, the saintly Gregory, was the personal friend of 
Matthias. 

What little culture there was outside the court, the capital and 
the palaces of a few prelates, w’as to be found in the towns, most 
of them of German origin. Matthias laboured strenuously to 
develop and protect the towns, multiplied municipal charters, and 
materially improved the means of communication, especially in 

^ We know actually of fifteen, but there may have been many 
more. 
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Transylvania. His Silesian and Austrian acquisitions were also 
very beneficial to trade, throwing open as they did the western 
markets to Hungarian produce. Wine and meat were the chief 
exports. The wines of Hungary were already renowned through- 
out Europe, and cattle breeding was conducted on a great scale. 
Of agricultural produce there was barely sufficient for home 
consumption, but the mining industries had reached a very high 
level of excellence, and iron, tin and copper were very largely 
exported from the northern counties to Danzig and other Baltic 
ports. So highly developed indeed were the Magyar methods 
of smelting, that Louis XI. of France took the Hungarian mining 
system as the model for his metallurgical reforms, and Hungarian 
master-miners were also in great demand at the court of Ivan the 
Terrible. Moreover, the keen artistic instincts of Matthias led him 
to embellish his cities as well as fortify them. Debreczen was 
practically rebuilt by him, and dates its prosperity from his 
reign. Breslau, his favourite town, he endowed with many fine 
public buildings. Buda he endeavoured to make the worthy 
capital of a great realm, and the palace which he built there was 
pronounced by the papal legates to be superior to any in Italy. 

Politically Matthias raised Hungary to the rank of the greatest 
power in central Europe, her influence extending into Asia and 
Africa. Poland was restrained by his alliances with 
the Teutonic Knights and the tsardom of Muscovy, 
and his envoys appeared in Persia and in Egypt to 
combat the diplomacy of the Porte. He never, indeed, jeo- 
pardized the position of the Moslems in Europe as his father had 
done, and thus the peace of Szeged (1444), which regained the 
line of the Danube and drove the Turk l 3 ehind the Balkans, 
must always be reckoned as the high-Avater mark of Hungary’s 
Turkish triumphs. But Matthias at least taught the sultan to 
respect the territorial integrity of Hungary, and throughout his 
reign the Eastern Question, though often vexatious, was nev er 
acute. Only after his death did the Ottoman empire become a 
menace to Christendom. Besides, his hands were tied by the 
unappeasable enmity of the emperor and the emperor’s allies, and 
he could never count upon any material help from the West 
against the East. The age of the crusades had gone. Through- 
out his reign the Czechs and the Germans were everv' whit as 
dangerous to Hungary as the Turks, and the political necessity 
which finally compelled Matthias to partition Austria and 
Bohemia, in order to secure Hungary, committed him to a policy 
of extreme circumspection. He has sometimes been blamed for 
not crushing his incurably disloyal and rebellious nobles, instead 
of cajoling them, after the example of his contemporary, J.onis 
XI., who laid the foundations of the greatness of France on the 
ruin of the vassals. But Louis XT. had a relatively civilized and 
politically developed middle class behind him, whereas Matthias 
had not. It was as much as Matthias could do to keep the civic 
life of Hungary from expiring altogether, and nine-tenths of his 
burgesses were foreigners with no political interest in the countr)^ 
of their adoption. Never was any dominion so purely personal, 
and therefore so artificial as his. His astounding energy and 
resource curbed all his enemies during his lifetime, but they 
were content to wait patiently for his death, well aware that the 
collapse of his empire would immediately follow. 

All that human foresight could devise for the consolidation and 
perpetuation of the newly established Hungarian empire had 
been done by Matthias in the last years of his reign, p . ^ , 
He had designated as his successor his natural son, f/lcUne^ 
the highly gifted Janos (John) Corvinus, a youth of 
seventeen. He had raised him to princely rank, endowed him with 
property which made him the greatest territorial magnate in the 
kingdom, placed in his hands the sacred crown and half-a-dozen 
of the strongest fortresses, and won over to his cause the majority 
of the royal council. How Jiinos was cajoled out of an almost 
impregnable position, and gradually reduced to insignificance, is 
told elsewhere (see Corvinus, Janos). The nobles 
and prelates, who detested the severe and strenuous 
Matthian system, desired, as they expressed it, “ a king 
whose beard they could hold in their fists,” and they found a 
monarch after their own heart in Wladislaus Jagiello, since 1471 
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king of Bohemia^ who as Wladislaus II. was elected unanimously 
king of Hungary on the 15th of July 1490. Wladislaus was the 
personification of helpless inertia. *His Bohemian subjects had 
long since dubbed him “ King All Right ” because he said yes to 
everything. As king of Hungary he was, from first to last, the 
puppet of the Magyar oligarchs, who proceeded to abolish all the 
royal prerogatives and safeguards which had galled them under 
Matthias. By the compact of Farkashida (1490) Wladislaus not 
only confimed all the Matthian privileges, but also repealed all 
the Matthian novelties, including the system of taxation which 
had enabled his predecessor to keep on foot an adequate national 
army . The virtual suppression of Wladislaus was completed at 
the diet of 1492, when “ King All Right ” consented to live on the 
receipts of the treasury*, which were barely sufficient to maintain 
his court, and engaged never to impose any new taxes on his 
Magyar subjects. The dissolution of the standing army, including 
the Black Brigade, was the immediate result of these decrees. 
Thus, at the very time when the modernization of the means of 
national defence had become the first principle, in every other 
part of Europe, of the strongly centralized monarchies which were 
rising on the ruins of feudalism, the Hungarian magnates deliber- 
ately plunged their country back into the chaos of medievalism. 
The same diet which destroyed the national armaments and 
depleted the exchequer confirmed the disgraceful peace of 
Pressburg, concluded between Wladislaus and the emperor 
Maximilian on the 7th of November 1491, whereby Hungary 
retroceded all the Austrian conquests of Matthias, together with 
a Jong strip of Magyar territory, and paid a war indemnity 
equivalent io £200,000. 

The thirty-six years which elapsed between the accession of 
Wladislaus TT. and the battle of Mohacs is the most melancholy 
and discreditable period of Hungarian history. Like Poland two 
centuries later, Hungary had ceased to be a civilized autonomous 
state because her prelates and her magnates, uncontrolled by 
any higher authority, and too ignorant or corrupt to look beyond 
their own immediate interests, abandoned themselves to the 
exclusive enjoyment of their inordinate privileges, while openly 
repudiating their primal obligation of defending the state against 
extraneous enemies. During these miserable years everything 
like patriotism or public spirit seems to have died out of the 
hearts of the Hungarian aristocracy. The great officers of state 
acted habitually on the principle tliat might is right. Stephen 
Bath.')ry, voivode of Transylvania and count of the Szeklers, 
for inslance, ruled Transylvania like a Turkish paslm, and 
threatened to behead all who dared to complain of his exactions ; 
“ Stinking carrion,” he sjiid, was better than living Szeklers. 
Thousands of Transylvanian gentlemen emigrated to 'Furkey 
to get out of his reach. Other great nobles were at perpetual feud 
with the towns whose wealth they coveted. Thus the Zapolyas, 
in 1500 and again in 1507, burnt a large part of Ureznubanya 
and Bc.szterczel:)anya, two of the chief industrial towns of north 
IlLingary. Kronstadt, now the sole flourishing trade centre 
in the kingdom, defended itself with hired mercenaries against 
the robber barons. Everywhere the civic communities were 
declining; even Buda and Pressburg were half in ruins. In 
their misery the cities frequently appealed for protection to the 
emperor and other foreign potentates, as no redress was attainable 
at home. Compared even with the contemporary I’olish diet 
the Hungarian national assembly was a tumultuous mob. 
I'he diet of 1497 passed most of its time in constructing, and then 
battering to pieces with axes and hammers, a huge wooden image 
representing the ministers of the crown, who were corrupt enough, 
but immovable, since they regularly appeared at the diet with 
thousands of retainers armed to the teeth, and openly derided 
the reforming endeavours of the low'er gentry, who perceived 
that something was seriously uTong, yet were powerless to 
remedy it. All that the gentry could do was to depress the lower 
orders, and this they did at every opportunity. Thus, many 
of the towns, notably Visegrad, were deprived of the charters 
granted to them by Matthias, and a whole series of anti-civic 
ordinances were passed. Noblemen dwelling within the walls 
of the towns were especially exempted from all civic burdens, 


while every burgess who bought an extra-mural estate was made 
to pay double for the privilege.^ Every nobleman liad the right 
to engage in trade toll-free, to the great detriment of their 
competitors the burgesses. The peasant class suffered most of all. 
In 1496 Varady, archbishop of Kalocsa, one of the few good 
prelates, declared that their lot was worse than that of brute 
beasts. The whole burden of taxation rested on their shoulders, 
and so ground do\ni were they by ingeniou.sly multiplied 
exactions, that thousands of them were reduced to literal 
beggary. 

Yet, despite this inward rottenness, Hungary, for nearly 
twenty years after the death of Matthias, enjoyed an undeserved 
prestige abroad, due entirely to the reputation which that great 
monarch had won for her. ("ircumstances, indeed, were especi- 
ally favourable. The emperor Maximilian was so absorbed by 
German affairs, that he could do her little harm, and under 
Bayezid TI. and Selim 1 . the Turkish menace gave little anxiety 
to the court of Buda, Bayezid being no warrior, while Selim’s 
energies were claimed exclusively by the East, .so that he was 
glad to renew the triennial truce with Hungary as often as it 
expired. Hungary, therefore, for almost the first time in her 
history, was free to choose a foreign policy of her own, and had 
.she been guided by a patriot, she might now have easily regained 
Dalmatia, and acquired besides a considerable sea-board. 
Unfortunately Tamas Bakocz, her leading diplomatist from 
J499 to 1521, was as much an egotist as the other magnates, 
and he sacrificed tlie political interests of Hungary entirely 
to personal considerations. Primate of Hungary since 1497, he 
coveted the popedom — and the red hat as the first step thereto 
above all things, -and looked mainly to Venetian influence for 
both, lie therefore supported Venice against her enemies, 
refused to enter the l.eague of ('ambray in 1508, and concluded 
a ten years’ alliance with the Signoriii, which obliged Hungary to 
defend Venetian territory without any equivalent gain. Less 
reprehensible, though equally self-seeking, were his dealings 
with the emperor, which aimed at a family alliance between the 
Jagiellos and the Halisburgs on the basis of a double marriage 
between the son and daughter of Wladislaus, I^oiiis and Anne?, 
and an Austrian archduke and archduchess ; this was concluded 
by Ibe family congress at Vienna, July 22, 1515, to which Sigis- 
mund 1 . .»f Poland, the brother of Wladi.slaus, acceded. The 
Hungarian diet frantically opposed every Austrian alliance 
as endangering the national independence, but to any unpre- 
judiced observer a union with the house of Habsburg, even with 
the contingent probability of a Habsburg king, was infinitely 
preferable to the condition into which Hungar}', under native 
aristocratic mi.srulc, was swiftly drifting. 'J'he diet itself had 
become as much a nullity as the king, and its di^crees were 
systematically disregarded. Still more pitiable was the condition 
of the court, 'fhe penury of Wladislaus Jl. was by this time so 
extreme, that he owed his very meals to the charity of his 
.servants. The diet, indeed, voted him aids and subsidies, but 
the great nol)les either forbade their collection williin their 
e.statcs, or confi.scated the amount colks ted. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we cannot wonder if the frontier fortresses fell 
to pieces, and the border troops, unpaid for years, took to 
brigandage. 

'fhe last reserves of thcr national wc^altb and strength were 
dissipated by the terrible peasant lising of (iyorgy Dozsa (r/.v.) 
in 1514, of which the enslav(;rTu;nt of the Hungarian 
pea.sant.ry was the immediate f:onse«juence. 'J’he 
“Savage Diet" which assembled on the 18th of 15/^, 
October the same* year, to punish the rebels and restore 
order, well deserved its name. Sixty-two of its seventy-one 
enactments were directed against the ptfasants, who wcjre hence- 
forth bound to the soil and committed absolut^Jl^' into the 
hands of “ their natural lords. ” To this vindictive legislation, 
wdiich c()^^•ertcd the labouring population into a sullenly liostilc 

^ It should be remembered that at this time one-third of the land 
belonged to the church, and the remainder w'as in tlic hands of le.ss 
than a dozcMi great families who had also appropriated the royal 
domains. 
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force within the state, it is mainly due that a healthy political 
life in Hungary became henceforth impossible. 'The same 
spirit of hostility to the peasantry breathed through 
pirtlium. famous codification of the Hungarian customary 
law known as the Tripartitum, which, though never 
actually formally passed into law, continued until 1845 to be 
the only document defining the relations of king and people, of 
nobles and their peasants, and of Hungary and her dependent 
states.^ 

Wladislaus II. died on the 13th of March 1516, two years 
after the ** Savage Diet,” the ferocity of whose decrees he had 
feebly endeavoured to mitigate, leaving his two 
kingdoms to his son Louis, a child of ten, who was 
Turk!. pronounced of age in order that his foreign guardians, 
the emperor Maximilian and Sigismund of Poland, 
might be dispensed with. The government remained in the 
hands of Cardinal Bakocz till his death in 1521, when the supreme 
authority at court was disputed between the lame palatine Istvan 
Bathory, and his rival, the eminent jurist and orator Istvan 
Verbbezy (q.v .), — both of them incompetent, unprincipled 
place-hunters, — ^while, in the background lurked Jdnos Zapolya 
(see John (Zapolya), king of Hungary), voivode of Tran- 
sylvania, patiently waiting till the death of the feeble ivnd I 
childless king (who, in 1522, married Maria of Austria) should 
open for him a way to the throne. Every one felt that a catas- 
trophe was approaching. Things cannot go on like this much 
longer,” wrote the Venetian ambassador to his government. | 
The war of each against all continued ; no taxes could be 
collected ; the holders of the royal domains refused to surrender 
them at the command of the diet ; and the boy king had very 
often neither clothes to wear nor food to cat. I'he whole atmo- 
sphere of society was one of rapine and corruption, and only on 
the frontier a few self-sacrificing patriots like the ban-bishop, 
Peter Biriszlo, the last of Matthias’s veterans, and his successor 
the saintly Pal Tomori, archbishop of Kalocsa, showed, in their 
ceaseless war against the predatory Turkish bands, that the 
ancient Magyar valour was not yet wholly extinct. But the 
number of the righteous men was too few to save the state. 
The first blow fell in 1521, when Sultan Suleiman appeiu*ed 
before the southern fortresses of Sabac and Belgrade, both of 
which fell into his hands during the course of the year. After 
this Venice openly declared that Hungary was no longer worth 
tlie .saving. Yet the roup de grace was postponed for another 
five years, during which time Suleiman m\s occupied with the 
conquest of Egypt and the siege of Rhodes. The Magyars 
fancied they were safe from attack, because the final assault 
was suspended ; and everything went on in the old haphazard 
way. Every obstacle was oppos(.*d to the collection of the taxes 
which had been voted to put the kingdom in a state of defence. 
“If this realm could be saved at the expense of three florins,” 
exclaimed the papal envoy, Antonio Burgio, “ there is not a man 
here willing to make the sacrifice.” Only on the southern 
frontier did Archbishop Tomori painfully assemble a fresh army 
and fleet, and succeed, by incredible efforts, in constructing at 
Peter wardein, on the right bank of the Danube, a new fortress 
which served him as a refuge and sally post in his interminable 
guerilla war with the Turks. 

In the spring of 1526 came the tidings that Sultan Suleiman 
had quitted Constantinople, at the head of a countless host, to 
conquer Hungary. On the 28th of July P^terwardein, after a 
valiant resistance, was blown into the air. llie diet, wliich met 
at Buda in hot haste, proclaimed the young king - dictator, 

^ The opus tripariUum jutis consuetudinarii repii Hungariae 
was drawn up by Verlioczy at the in .stance of the diet in 1507. It 
was approved by a committee of the diet and received the royal 
imprimatur in 1514, but w’as never published. In the constitutional 
history of Hungary the Tripartiium is of great importance as re- 
asserting the fundamental equality of «all the members of the populus 
(i.e. the whole body of the nobles) and, more especially, as defining 
the co-ordinate power of the king and " people ’* in legislation : 
i.e. the king may propose laws, but they had no force without the 
consent of tlie people, and vice versa. See Knatchbu]l-Hugc.ssen, 
i« 64. 

* He was just twenty. 


granted him unlimited subsidies which there was no time to 
collect, and ordered a levie en masse of the entire male population, 
which could not possibly as.semble within the given time. Louis 
at once formed a camp at Tolna, whence he issued despairing 
summonses to the lieges, and, by the middle of August, some 
25,000 ill-equipped gentlemen had gathered around him. With 
these he marched southwards to the plain of MohAcs, where, 
on the 29th of August, the Hungarians, after a two hours’ fight, 
were annihilated, the king, both the archbishops, five bishops 
and 24,000 men perishing on the field. The sultan refused to 
believe that the pitiful array he had so easily overcome could l>e 
the national army of Hungary. Advancing with extreme caution, 
he occupied Buda on the 12th of September, but speedily returned 
to his own dominions, carrying off with him 105,000 captives, 
and an amount of spoil which filled the bazaars of the East for 
months to come. By the end of October the last Turkish 
regular had quitted Magyar soil, and, to use the words of a 
contemporary observer, one quarter of Hungary was as utterly 
destroyed as if a flood had passed over it. 

The Turks had no sooner quitted the land than John Zapol>’a, 
voivode of Transylvania, assembled a diet at Tokaj (Oct. 14, 
1526) at which the towns were represented as well as 
the counties. The tone of the assembly being violently Zapolya 
anti-German, and John being the only conc'civable e^tod 
national candidate, his election was a matter of course ; ^ 

but his misgivings were so great that it was not till the beginning 
of November that he very reluctantly allowed himself to be 
crowned at a second diet, held at Sz6kcsfeh6r\^ar. By this 
time a competitor had entered the field. This was the archduke 
Ferdinand, who claimed the Hungarian crown by right of 
inheritance in the name of his wife, Anne, sister of the late king. 
Ferdinand was elected (Dec. 16) by a scratch a.sscnibly 
consisting of deputies from Croatia and the towns 
of Pressburg and Sopron ; but he speedily improved elected. 
his position in the course of 1527, by driving King 
John first from Buda and then from Hungary, In November 
the same year he was elected and crowned by a properly con- 
stituted diet at Szekesfeh6rvar (Stuhlweissenburg). In 1529 
Zapolya was reinstated in Buda by Suleiman the Magnificent 
in person, who, at this period, preferred setting up a oi ^ 
rival to “ the king of Vienna ” to conquering Hungary 
outright. Thus the Magyars were saddled with two 
rival kings with equally valid titles, which proved an even worse 
disaster than the Mohacs catastrophe ; for in most of the 
counties of the unhappy kingdom desperadoes of every descrip- 
tion plundered the estates of the gentry, and oppressed the com- 
mon people, under the pretext that they w'cre fighting the battle.s 
of the contending monarchs. The determination of Ferdinand 
to partition Hungary rather than drive the Turks out, which 
he might easily have done after Suleiman's unsuccessful attempts 
on Vienna in 1529-1530, led to a prolongation of the struggle 
till the 24th of February 1538, when, by the secret peace of 
Nagyvarad,'^ Hungary was divided between the two competitors. 
By this treaty Ferdinand retained Croatia-Slavonia and the 
five western counties with Pressburg and Esztcrgom (Gran), 
while Zapolya kept the remaining two-thirds with the royal 
title. He was indeed the last national king of Hungary till 
modem times. His court at Buda was maintained according 
to the ancient traditions, and his gyules, at which 67 of the 73 
counties were generally represented, was the tnie national diet, 
the phantom assembly occasionally convened at Pressburg by 
Ferdinand scarcely deserving the title. Indeed, Ferdinand 
regarded his narrow strip of Hungarian territory as simply 
a barrier behind which he could better defend the hereditary 
states. During the last six years ( 1 5 34-1 54o) of J ohn’s reign, his 
kingdom, beneath the guidance of tlie Paulician monk, Frater 
Gyorgy, or George Martinuzzi (g.v.), the last great statesman 
of old Hungary, enjoyed a stability and prosperity marvellous 
in tlie difficult circumstances of the period, Martinuzzi holding 
the balance exactly between the emperor and the Porte with 
» It was kept secret for some years for fear of Turkish inter- 
vention. 
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astounding diplomatic dexterity, and at the same time intro- 
ducing several important domestic reforms. Zapolya died on 
the i8th of July 1540, whereupon the estates of Hungary elected 
his baby son John Sigismund king, in direct violation of the 
peace of (irosswardein which had formally acknowledged 
Ferdinand as John’s successor, whether he left male issue or not. 
Ferdinand at once asserted his rights by force of arms, and 
attacked Buda in May 1541, despite the urgent remonstrances of 
Martinuzzi, who knew that the Turk would never suffer the 
emperor to reign at Buda. His fears were instantly justified. 
In August 1541, Suleiman, at the head of a vast army, invaded 
Hungary, and on the 30th of August, Buda was in his hands. 
During the six following years the sultan still further improved 
his position, capturing, amongst many other places, P6cs, and 
the primatial city of Esztergom ; but, in 1547, the exigencies 
of the Persian war induced him to sell a tnice of five 
P^Moa to Ferdinand for £ 1 00,000, on a uii possidetis basis , 

Hungary, Ferdinand holding thirty -five counties (including 
Ooatia and Slavonia) for which he was to pay an 
annual tribute of £60,000 ; John Sigismund retaining Tran- 
sylvania and sixteen adjacent counties with the title of prince, 
while the rest of the land, c.(^mprising most of the auitral counties, 
was annexed to the Turkish empire. Thus the ancient kingdom 
was divided into three separate slates with divergent aims and 
interests, a condition of things which, with frequent rearrange- 
ments, continued for more than 150 years. 

A period of infinite confusion and extreme misery now ensued, 
of which only the salient points can here be noted. I'hc attempts 
s/e e of Habsburgs to conquer Transylvania drew down 

Safgetvir. them two fresh Turkish invasions, the first in 

1552, when tlie sultan’s generals captured Temesvar 
and fifty-four lesser forts or fortresses, and the second in 
1566, memorable as Suleiman’s last descent upiori Hungary, 
and also for the heroic defence of Szigctvdr by Miklos Zrinyi 
one of the classical sieges of history. The truce of 
Adrianoplc in 1568, nominally for eight years, but prolonged 
from time to time till 1593, finally suspended regular hostilities, 
and introduced the epoch known as “ The ].ong Peace,” though, 
throughout these twenty-five years, the guerilla warfare on the 
frontier never ceased for more than a few montlis at a time, and 
tlic relations between the Habsburgs and 'JVansylvania were 
persistently hostile. 

Probably no other country ever suffered so much from its 
rul(TS as Hungary suffered during the .second half of the i6th 
century. This was due partly to political and partly to religious 
causes. "Jo begin with, there can lx; no doubt that from 1558, 
when the (icrman imperial crown was transferred from the 
Spanish to the Austrian branch of tlie Habsburg family, royal 
Hungiiry ^ was regarded by the emperors as an insignificant 
barrier province yielding far more trouble than profit. The 
visible signs of this contemptuous point of view were (i) the 
suspension of the august dignity of palatine, which, after the 
death of Tamas Nadasdy, ” the great palatine,” in 1562, was left 
vacant for many years ; (2) the abolition or attenuation of all the 
ancient Hungarian court dignitaries ; (3) the degradation of the 
capital, Pressburg, into a mere provincial town ; and (4) the more 
and more openly expressed determination to govern Hungary 
from Vienna by means of foreigners, principally (icrman or 
Czech. Daring the reign of Ferdinand, whose consort, Anne, 
was a Hungarian princess, things were at least tolerable ; but 
under Maximilian (1564-1576) and Rudolph (1576-1612) the 
antagonism of the Habsburgs towards their Magyar subjects 
was only too apparent. The diet, which had the power of the 
purse, could not be absolutely dispensed with; but it was 
summoned as seldom as possible, the king often preferring to 
forego his subsidies rather than listen to the unanswerable 
remonstrances of the estates against the illegalities of his 
government. In the days of the semi-insane recluse Rudolph 
things went from bad to worse. The Magyar nobles were now 
systematically spoliated on trumped-up charges of treason ; 

’ In contradistinction to Turkish Hungary and 'JYansylvanian 
Hiingory. 


hundreds of them were ruined. At last they either durst not 
attend the diet, or “ sat like dumb dogs ” during its session, 
allowing the king to alter and interpret the statutes at his 
good pleasure. Presently religious was superadded to political 
persecution. 

The Reformation had at first produced little effect on Hungary. 
Except in tlie towns, mostly of (Jerman origin, it was generally 
detested, just because it came from Grermany. "J'he 
battle of Mobiles, however, severely .shook the faith 
of the Hungarians. “ Where arc the old Magyar 
saints ? Why do they not defend the realm against 
the I'urks ? ” was the general cry. Moreover, the corrupt church 
had lost its hold on the affections of the people. Zapolya, a 
devout Catholic, is lauded by Archbishop Frangipan in 1533 
for arresting the spread of the new doctrines, though he would 
not allow Martinuzzi to take the extreme step of burning 
perverts at tlie stake. These perverts were mostly to be 
found among nobles desirous of amassing church property, or 
among those of the clergy who clamoured for communion in 
both kinds. So long, however, as the old national kingdom 
survived, the majority of the people still cinng to the old faith. 
Under Ferdinand the parochi^ clergy were tempted to become 
Lutherans by the prospect of matrimony, and, in reply to the 
remonstrances of their bishops, declared that they would rather 
give up their cures than their wives. In Transylvania matters 
wcTu at first ordered more peaceably. In 1552 the new doctrines 
obtained complete recognition there, the diet of Torda (1557) 
going so far as to permit every one to worship in his own way so 
long as ht; did not molest his neighbour. Yet, in the following 
year, the. whoh; of the projXTty of the (iilholic Church there 
was diverted to secular uses, and the Calvinists w(‘re simul- 
taneously banished, though they regained complete tolerance in 
1564, a privilege at the same lime extended to the Unitarians, 
wlio were now very influential at court and converted Prince 
John Sigismund to their views. In Turkish Hungary all the 
confessions enjoyed liberty of worship, though the Catholics, as 
possible partisans of the “ king of Vienna,” were liked the least. 
It was only when the Jesuits obtained a footing both at Prague - 
and Klausimhurg tliat persecution began, but then it was very 
violent. Jn Transylvania the princes of the l^iilthory family 
(1571-16 -4) were ardent disciples of the Jesuit fathers, and 
Sigismund Bathory in particular persecuted fiercely, his fury 
being espc'cially directed against the queer judaizing sect known 
as the Sabbatarians, whose tenets were adopted by the Szeklers, 
the most savage of “ the thrci; nations ” of Transylvania, many 
thousands of whom were, after a bhxidy struggle, forced to 
emigrate. In royal Hungary also the Jesuits were the chief 
persecutors. The extirpation of l^rotestantism was a deliberatt; 
prearranged programme, and as Protestantism was by this 
time identical with Magyarism^ the extirpation of the one w.as 
tantamount to the extirpation of the other. "1 he method gener- 
ally adopted was to deprive the preachers in the towns of their 
churches by force, Italian mercenaries lK;ing preferably employed 
for the puqx)sc. It was assumed that the Protestant nobles’ 
jealousy of the burgesses would prevent them from interfering ; 
but religious sympathy proved stronger than caste prejudice, 
and the diets protested against the persecution of their fellow 
citizens so vehemently that religious matters were withdrawn 
from their jurisdiction. 

This persecution raged most fiercely towards the end of what 
is generally called 'mie Long War, ’ which began in 1593, 
and lasted till 1606. it was a confused foiir-(*ornered 
struggle between tlie cmjx^ror and the Turks, the 
'lurks and Iransylvania, Michael of Moldavia and war,** 
Transylvania, and 'Transylvania and the emperor, 
desultory and languishing as regards the Turks (tl;e one notable 
battle being Sigismund Bathory’s brilliant victory over the 

- At firs! the Habsburgs h«*ld tlieir court at JYague instead of at 
Vienna. 

- According to contemporary records lh(' nnmbor of j)rclates 
and priests in the three parts of Hungary at the beginning of the 
1 7th century was but all told, and of the great families not 
above half a dozen still clung to CatlioUctsm. 
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grand vizier in Walachia in 1595, when the Magyar army pene- 
trated as far as Giurgevo), but very bitter as between the emperor 
and Transylvania, the principality being finally subdued by the 
imperial general, George Basta, in August 1604. A reign of terror 
ensued, during which the unfortunate principality was well-nigh 
ruined. Basta was authorized to Germanize and Catholicize 
without delay, and he began by dividing the property of most of 
the nobles among his officers, appropriating the lion’s share him- 
self, In royal Hungary the same object was aimed at by in- 
numerable indictments against the richer landowners, indictments 
supported by false title-deeds and carried through by forged or 
purchased judgments of the courts. At last the estates of even 
the most devoted adherents of the Habsburgs were not safe, 
and some of them, like the wealthy Istvan Illeshazy (1540-1609), 
had to fly abroad to save their heads. Fortunately a peculiarly 
shameless attempt to blackmail Stephen Bocskay, a rich and 
powerful Transylvanian nobleman, converted a long- 
suffering friend of the emperor into a national deliverer. 
Bocskay {q.v.)j a quiet but resolute man, having once 
made up his mijid to rebel, never paused till he had estab- 
lished satisfactory relations between the Austrian court and the 
Hungarians. The two great achievements of his brief reign 
(he was elected prince of Transylvania on the 5th of April 1605, 
and died on the 29th of December 1606) were the peace of Vienna 
(June 23, 1606) and the truce of Zsitvatorbk (November 1606). 
By the peace of Vienna, Bocskay obtained religious liberty and 
political autonomy, the restoration of all confiscated estates, 
the repeal of all unrighteous judgments and a complete retro- 
spective amnesty for all the Magyars in royal Hungary, besides 
his own recognition as independent sovereign prince of an 
enlarged ^ 'rransylvania. This treaty is remarkable as being the 
first constitutional compact between the ruling dynasty and the 
Hungarian nation. Almost equally important was the twenty 
years’ truce of Zsitvat(>rok, negotiated i)y Bocskay between the 
emperor and the sultan, which estiiblished for the first time a 
working equilibrium between the three parts of Hungary, with 
a distinct political preponderance in favour of Transylvania. 
Of the 5163 sq. m. of llimgarian territory, Transylvania now 
p(»sscsscd 2082, Turkish Hungary 1859, and royal Hungary only 
1222. The emperor, on the other hand, was freed from the 
luimiliating annual tribute to the Porte on payment of a war 
indemnity of £400,000. The position of royal Hungary was still 
further improved when the popular and patriotic Archduke 
Matthias was elected king of Hungary on the i6th of November 
1608. He had previously confirmed the treaty of Vienna, and 
the day after his election he appointed Illeshazy, now reinstated 
in all his possessions and dignities, palatine of Hungary.- In 
Iransylvania, meantime, Gabriel Bathory load been elected 
(Nov. II, i()o8) in place of the decrepit Sigi.smund Rakoezy, 
Bocskay ’s immediate successor, 

p'or more than fifty years alter the peace of Vienna the princi- 
pality of Transylvania continued to be the bulwark of the 
liberties of the Magyars. It owed its ascendancy in 
vaalaa’ the first place to the abilities of the two princes who 
Hwinoi^y. Irom 1613 to 1648. The first and most 

famous of these rulers was Gabriel Bethlen (q.v,), 
who reigned from 1613 to 1629, perpetually thwarted all 
the efforts of the emperor to oppress or circumvent his Hungarian 
subjects, and won some reputation abroad by adroitly pretend- 
ing to champion the Protestant cause. 'Three times he waged 
war on the emperur, twice he was proclaimed king of Hungary, 
and by the peace of Nikolsburg (Dec. 31, 1621) he obtained for 
the Protestants a confirmation of the treaty of Vienna, and for 
himself seven additional counties in northern Plungary besides 
other substantial advantages. Bethlen’s successor, George I. 
Rako('zy, was equally successful. His principal achievement was 
the peace of Linz (Sept. 16, 1645), the last political triumph of 
Hungarian Protestantism, whereby the emperor was forced to 
confirm once more the oft-broken articles of the peace of Vienna, 

^ 'I he counties of Szatmar, Hgoesa Jind Bercg and the fortress of 
Tokaj were formally ceded to him. 

" He was the ffist Ih-otestant palatine. 


to restore nearly a hundred churches to the sects and to acknow- 
ledge the sway of RAkoezy over the north Hungarian counties. 
Gabriel Bethlen and George 1 . Rakoezy also did much for educa- 
tion and civilization generally, and their era has justly been called 
the golden era of Transylvania. They lavished money on the 
embellishment of their capital, Gyulafehm^ar, which became a 
sort of Protestant Mecca, whither scholars and divines of everj^ 
anti-Roman denomination flocked to bask in the favour of 
princes who were as liberal as they were pious. Yet both Bethlen 
and Rakoezy owed far more to favourable circumstances than 
to their own cunning. Their reigns synchronized with the lliirty 
Years’ War, during w'hich the emperors were never in a position 
seriously to withstand the attacks of the malcontent Magyars, 
the vast majority of whom were still Protestants, who naturally 
looked upon the Transylvanian princes as their protectors and 
joined them in thousands whenever they raided Moravia or 
Lower Austria, or threatened to advance upon Vienna. In all 
tliese risings no battle of importance was fought. Generally 
speaking, the Transylvanians had only to appear, to have their 
demands promptly complied with ; for these marauders had to 
be bought off because the emperor had more pressing business 
elsewhere. Yet their military efficiency must have been small, for 
their allies the Swedes invariably allude to them as wild and 
ragged semi-barbarians. 

Another fortunate accident which favoured the hegemony of 
Transylvania was the temporary collapse of Hungary’s most 
formidable adversary, the Turk. From the peace of 
Zsitvatorbk (1606) to the ninth year of the reign of 
George Rdkoczy IL, who succeeded his father in 1648, 
ll)C 'Turkish empire, misruled by a series of incompetent sultans 
and distracted by internal di.sscnsions, was unable to intervene in 
Hungarian politics. But in the autumn of 1656 a great statesman, 
Mahommed Kuprili obtained the supreme control of affairs 
at (Constantinople, and all Europe insUintly felt the pressure of the 
'Turk once more. It was George Rdkoczy IL (q.v.) who gave the 
new grand vizier a pretext for interferen(^e. Against, the advice 
of all his counsellors, and without the knowledge of the e.slales, 
Rdkoczy, in 1657, plunged into the troubled sea of Poli.sh politics, 
in the hope of winning the Polisli throne, and not only failed 
miserably but overwhelmed Tran.sylvania in his own ruin. 
Kuprili, who had forbidden the Polish enterprise, at once 
occupied Transylvania, and, in the course of tlie next five years, 
no fewer than four princes, three of whom died violent deaths, 
were forced to accept the kaftan and kalpag of investiture in the 
camp of the grand vizier. When, at the end of 1661 , a more 
stable administration was set up with Michael Apaffy( 1661 -1690) 
as prince, Transylvania had descended to the rank of a feudatory 
of the Turkish empire. Gn the death of Maliommcd Kuprili 
(Oct. II, i66r) his son Fazil Ahmed succeeded him as grand 
vizier, and pursued his father’s policy with equal genius and 
determination. In 1663 he invaded royal Hungary, with the 
intention of uniting all the Magyars against the emperor, but, 
the Magyars steadily refusing to attend any diet summoned 
under Turkish influence, his plan fell through, and his only 
noBible military success was the capture of the fortress of 
Er.sekujvAr (Neuhiiusel). In the following year, thanks to the 
generalship and heroism of Miklos Zrinyi the younger (q.v.), 
Kuprili was still le.s.s successful. Zrinyi captured 
fortress after fortress, and interrupted th(i T\irkish 
communications by destroying the famous bridge of £ 664 , * 
Es.seg, while Montecuculi defeated the gi’and vizier at 
the battle of St Gothard (Aug. i, 1664). Yet, despite these 
reverses, Kuprili ’s superior diplomacy enabled him, at the peace of 
Vasvdr (Aug. 10, 1664) to obtain terms w'hich .should only have 
been conceded to a conqueror. The fortress of tCrsekujvdr and 
surrounding territory were now ceded to the Turks, with the 
result that roval Hungary was not only still further diminished, 
but its northern practically separated from its southern portion. 
On the other hand the treat)' of Vasvar gave Hungary a respite 
from regular Turkish invasions for twenty years, though the 
border raiding continued uninterruptedly. 

Of far more political importance than these fluctuating wars of 
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invasion and conquest was the simultaneous Catholic reaction 
in Hungary. The movement may be said to have begun 
CmthoUc 1601, when the great Jesuit preacher and 

reaction, ^^’on trover sialist, Peter Pazm 4 ny {q,v.), first devoted 
himself to the task of reconverting his countrymen. 
Progress was necessarily retarded by the influence of the inde- 
pendent Protestant princes of Transylvania in the northern 
counties of Hungary. Even as late as 1622 the Protestants at 
the diet of Pressburg were strong enough to elect their candidate, 
Szaniszlo Thurz6, palatine. But Thurzo was the last Protestant 
palatine, and, on his death, the Catholics, at the diet of Sopron 
(1625), where they dominated the Upper Chamber, and had a 
large minority in the Lower, were aWe to elect Count Miklos 
Esterhazy in Thurzo’s stead. The Jesuit progamme in Hungary 
was the same as it had been in Poland a generation earlier, and 
may be summed up thus : convert the great families and all 
the rest will follow.^ Their success, due partly to their 
whole-hearted zeal, and partly to their superior educational 
. , system, was extraordinary ; and they possessed the 

wo^ * additional advantage of having in P^many a leader 
of commanding genius. During his primacy (1616- 
J637), when he had the whole influence of the court, and the 
sympathy and the assistance of the Catholic world behind him, 
he put the finishing touches to his life\s labour by founding a great 
(atholic university at Nagyszombdt (1635), and publishing a 
Hungarian translation of the Bible to counteract the influence of 
Gaspar Karoli’s widely spread Protestant version. Pazmany 
was certainly the great civilizing factor of Hungary in the 
seventeenth century, and indirectly he did as much for the 
native language as for the native church. His successors had 
only to build on his foundations. One most striking instance of 
how completely he changed the current of the national mind may 
here be given. From 1526 to 1625 the usual jubilee pilgrimages 
from Hungary to Rome had entirely ceased. During his primacy 
they were revived, and in 1650, only seventeen years after his 
death, they were as numerous as ever they had been. Five years 
later there remained but four noble Protestant families in royal 
Hungar}^ The Catholicization of the land was complete. 

Unfortunately the court of Vienna was not content with 
winning back the Magyars to the Church. The Habsburg kings 
were as jealous of the political as of the religious 
liberties of their Hungarian subjects. 'Fhis was partly 
’ owing to the fact that national aspirations of any sort 
were contrary to the imperial system, which claimed to 
rule by right divine, and partly to an inveterate distrust of 
the Magyars, who were regarded at court as rebels by nature, 
and therefore as enemies far more troublesome than the 'l urks. 
The conduct of the Hungarian nobles in the past, indeed, some- 
what justified this estimate, for the fall of tlie ancient monarchy 
was entirely due to their persistent disregard of authority, to 
their refusal to bear their share of the public burdens. 'They 
were now to suffer severely for their past misdoings, but un- 
fortunately the innocent nation wtis forced to suffer with them. 
Throughout the latter part of the J7th and the beginning of the 
18th century, the Hungarian gentry underwent a cruel discipline 
at the hands of their lial)sf.nirg kings. Their privileges were 
overridden, their petitions were disregarded, their diehs were 
degraded into mere registries of the royal decrees. They were 
never fairly represented in the royal council, they were excluded 
as far as possible from commands in Hungarian regiments, and 
were treated, generally, as the members of an inferior and 
guilty race. This era of repression corresponds roughly with 
the reign of Leopold 1 . (1657-1705), who left the government 
of the country to two bigoted Magyar prelates, Gydrg}^ .Szele- 
pesenyi (1595-1685) and Lipot (Leopold) Kollonicli (1631-1707)# 
whose domination represents the high-water mark of the anti- 
national regimen. The stupid and abortive conspiracy of Peter 
Zrinyi and three other magnates, who were publicly executed 
(April 30, 1671), was followed by wholesale arrests and confisca- 

1 The johba^yok, or under-tenants, had to follow Ihc example of 
their lords; they were, by this lime, mere serfs with no privileges 
cither political or religious. 


tions, and for a time the legal government of Hungary was 
superseded (Patent of March 3, 1673) by a committee of eight 
persons, four Magyars and four Germans, presided over by a 
German governor ; but the most influential person in this 
committee was Bishop Kollonich, of whom it was said that, 
while Pazmdny hated the heretic in the Magyar, Kollonich 
hated the Magyar in the heretic. A gigantic process against 
leading Protestant ministers for alleged conspiracy was the first 
act of this committee. It began at Pre.ssbiirg in March 1674, 
when 236 of the ministers were “ converted ” or confessed to 
acts of rebellion, liut the remaining 93 stood firm and were 
condemned to death, a punishment commuted to slavery in the 
Neapolitan galleys. Sweden, as one of the guarantors of the 
peace of Westphalia, and several north German states, protested 
against the injury thus done to their coreligionists. It was 
replied that Hungary was outside the operation of the treaty 
of Westphalia, and that the Protestants had been condemned 
not ex odio religionis but crimwe rehellionis. 

But a high-spirited nation cannot be extinguished by any 
number of patents and persecutions. So long as the Magyar 
people had any life left, it was bound to fight in 
self-defence, it was lH)und to produce “ malcontents ” 
who looked abroad for help to the enemies of the 
house of ilahsburg. 'Ihe first and most famous of the 
malcontent leaders was Fount Imre Tdkoli (<y. 7 ».). Between 
1678 and 1682 'Jokcili waged three wars with I.('()p()ld, and, 
in September 1682, was acknowledged both by the e mperor and 
the sultan as prince of North Hungary as far as the river Garam, 
to the great relief of the? Magyar I^rotestants. 'J'he success of 
'lokoli rekindled the martial ardour of the 'riirks, and a war 
party, under the grand vizier Kara Mustafa, determined to 
wrest from Leopold his twelve remaining Hungarian (‘ounties, 
gained tint asc(*ndancy at (Constantinople in the course of ,1682. 
Leopold, intent on the doings of his perennial rival Jx)uis XIV., 
was loth to engtigc in an eastern war even for the liberation of 
Hungary, which he regarded as of far l(*ss importance than a 
strip or two of German territory on the Rhine. But, stimulated 
by the representations of Pope Innocent XJ., who, well aware 
of the internal weakness of the 'furk, was bent upon forming 
a Holy League to drive* them out of ICurope, and alarmed, besides, 
by ihe da ig^r of Vienna and the hereditary states, Leopold 
reluctantly contracted an alliance with John 111 . of Poland, and 
gave the command of the army which, mainly through the efforts 
of the pope he had been able to assemble, to l^rince Charles of 
Lorraine. The war, whi('h lasted for 16 years and pul an (“lul 
to the Turkish dominion in Hungary, began with the world- 
renowned siege of Vienna (July 14-Sept. 12, 1683). 'J'herc is no 
need to recount the oft-told vielories of Sobieski (sec John III. 
SoBiESKi, King of Poland). What is not quite so generally 
known is the fact that Leopold slackened at once and would have 
been quite content with the results of these earlier victories 
liad not the pope stiffened his resistance l>y forming a Holy 
League between the .Emperor, Poland, Venie( , Muscovy and the 
papacy, with the avowed object of dealing the Turk th(r coup dc 
grace (March 5, 1684). 'I'his statesmanlike persistence was 
rewarded by an uninterrupted series of triumphs, culminating 
in the recapture of Buda (1686) and Belgrade* (1688), and the 
recov'cry of Bejsnia (ifiSg). But, in 1690, the third (»f tlie iamous 
Kuprilis, Mustafa, brother of I’azil Ahmed, became grand 
vizier, and the 'J’urk, still further encouraged by the death 
of Innocent XL, rallied once more. In the course of llinf year 
Kuprili regained Servia and Pailgaria, placed Tokiili on the 
throne of Transylvania, and on the 6th of October look Belgrade 
by assault. Once more the road to Vienna lay open, 
but the grand vizier wasted the remainder of the year 
in fortifying Belgrade, and on August 18th, 1691, la; rurke. 
was defeated and slain at Slankamen by thf* margrave 
of Baden. J'br the next six years the war languished owing to 
the timidity of the emperor, the incompetenci* of his generals and 
the exhaustion of the Porte ; but on the iith of September 1697 
Prince Eugene of Savoy routed the 'Furks at Zenta and on 
the 13th of November 1698 a p^*ac<*- congress w'as opened at 
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Karlowitz whidi resulted in the peace of that name ^Jan. 26, | 
1699). Nominally a truce for 25 years on the uii possidetis basis, 
the peace of Karlowitz left in the emperor’s hands the 
whole of Hungary except S5aTnia and the territory 
* lying between the rivers Maaros, Theiss, Danube and 
the mountains of Transylvania, the so - called Temeskoz, 
or about one-eleventh of the modern kingdom, llie peace of 
Karlowitz marks the term of the Magyar’s secular struggle with 
Mahommedanism and finally reunited her long - separated 
provinces beneath a common sceptre. 

But the liberation of Hungary from the Turks brought no 
relief to the Hungarians. The ruthless suppression of the Magyar 
malcx^n tents, in which there was little discrimination between 
the innocent and the guilty, had so crushed the spirit of the 
country that Leopold considered the time ripe for realizing a 
long-cherished ideal of the Habsburgs and chaaiging Hungary 
from an elective into an hereditary monarchy. For this purpose 
a diet was assembled at Pressburg in the autumn of 1687. It 
was a mere rump, for wholesale executions had thinned its 
numbers and the reconquered countries were not represented 
in it. 'lo this weakened and terrorized assembly the emperor- 
king explained that he had the right to treat Hungary as a 
(Conquered country, but that he was prepared to confirm its 
constitutional liberties under three conditions : the inaugural 
diploma wiis to be in the form signed by Ferdinand T., the crown 
was to be declared hereditary in the house of Ilabsburg, and the 
31st clause of the (lolden Bull, authorizing armed resistance to 
unconstitutional acts of the sovereign, was to be abrogated. 
'Fhese conditions tlie diet had no choice but to accept, and, in 
October 1687, the elective monarchy of Hungary, which had 
been in existence for nearly seven hundred years, ceased to exist. | 
The immediate effect of the peace of Karlowitz was thus only to 
strengthen despotism in Hungary. Kollonich, who had been 
created a cardinal in 1685, archbishop of Kalocsa in 169T and 
archbishop of Ksztergom (Gran) and primate of Tlimgary in 
1 695, was now at the head of affairs, and his plan was to germanize 
Hungary as speedily as possible by promoting a wholesale 
immigration into the recovered provinces, all of which were 
ill a terrible state of dilapidation.^ 

The border counties, now formed into a militar)^ zone, were 
planted exclusively with Croatian colonists as being more 
trustworthy defenders of the Hungarum frontier than the 
Hungarians themselves. Moreover, a neo-acquisita commissio was 
constituted te inquire into the title-deeds of the Magyar land- 
owners in the old Turkish proviniTes, and hundreds of estates 
were transferred, on the flimsiest of pretexts, to natiiralized 
foreigners. Transylvania since 1690 had been administered 
from Vienna, and though the farce of assembling a diet there was 
still kept up, even the promise of religious liberty, conceded to 
it on its surrender in 1687, was not kept. No wonder then if 
the whole country was now seething with discontent and only 
awaiting an opportunity to burst forth in open re- 
hellion. Ihis opportunity came when the emperor, 
involved in the War of the Spanish Succession, with- 
drew all his troops from Hungary except some 1600 men. In 
1703 the malcontents found a leader in Francis Kakoczv H. 

who was elected prince by the Hungarian estates on the 
6th of July 1704, and during the next six years gave the emperor 
Joseph I., who had succeeded Leopold in May 1705, considerable 
anxiety. Rakoezy had often as many as 100,000 men under him, 
and his bands penetrated as far as Moravia and even approached 
within a few miles of Vienna. But they were guerillas, not 
regulars ; they had no good officers, no serviceable artillery, and 
very little money ; and all the foreign powers to whom Rak6czy 
turned for assistance (excepting France, who fed them occasion- 
ally with paltry subsidies) would not commit themselves to a 
formal alliance with rebels who were defeated in every pitched 
battle they fought. On the other hand, if the Rakoezians were 
easily dispersed, they as quickly reassembled, and at one lime 
they held all Transylvania and the greater part of Hungary. 

‘ K./f. in Esztergom, the primatial city, there were only two 
buiklittgs still standing. 


In the course of 1707 two Rakdezian diets even went so far as 
formally to depose the Habsburgs and form an interim govern- 
ment with Rakdezy at its head, till a national king could be 
legally elected. The Maritime Powers, too, fearful lest Louis 
XIV. should materially assist the Rakdezians and thus divert 
part of the emperor’s forces at the very crisis of the War 
of the Spanish Succc»ssion, intervened, repeatedly 
and energetically, to bring about a compromise be- ly//. 
tween the court and the insurgents, whose (daims they 
considered to be just and fair. But the obstinate rrfusal of 
Joseph to admit that the Rakdezians were anything but rebels 
was always the insurmountable object in all such negotiations. 
But when, on the 7th of April 1711, Joseph died without issue, 
leaving the crown to his brother the Archduke Charles, then 
fighting the battles of the Allies in Spain, a peace-congress met 
at Szdtmdr on the 27th of April, and, two days later, an under- 
standing was arrived at on the basis of a general amnesty, full 
religious liberty and the recognition of the inviolability of the 
ancient rights and privileges of the Magyars. 

I'hus the peace of SzAtmar assured to the Hungarian nation 
all that it had won by former compacts with the Habsburgs ; but 
whereas hitherto the Transylvanian principality had been the 
permanent guardian of all such comparts, and the authority of 
the reigning house had been counterpoised by the Turk, the 
effect and validity of the peace of Szatmdr depended entirely 
upon the support it might derive from the nation itself. It 
was a fortunate thing for Hungary that the conclusion of the 
War of the Spanish Succession introduced a new period, in 
which, at last, the interests of the dynasty and the nation were 
identical, thus rendering a reconciliation between them desirable. 
Moreover, the next century and a half was a period of domestic 
tranquillity, during which Hungary was able to repair the min of 
the long Turkish wars, nurse her material resources, and take 
the first .steps in the direction of social and politic'al 
reform. The first reforms, however, were dynastic ^/,**^* 
rather than national. Thus, in 1715, King ('harles 
persuaded the diet to con.sent to the establishment of a standing 
army, which — though the diet reserved the right to fix the 
number of recruits and vote the necessary subsidies from time 
to time— w^as placed under the control of the Austrian council 
of war. The same centralizing tendency was shown in the 
administrative and judicial reforms taken in hand by the diet 
of 1722. A Hungarian court chancery was now established at 
Vienna, while the government of Hungary proper W'as com- 
mitted to a royal stadholdership at Pressburg. Both the 
chancery and the stadholdership were independent of the diet 
and re.sponsible to the king alone, being, in fact, his executive 
instruments. Jt was this diet also which accepted 
the Pragmatic Sanction, first issued in 1713, by which 
the emperor Charles VI., in default of his leaving 
male heirs, settled the succession to his hereditary 
dominions on his daughter Maria Theresa and her heirs. By 
the laws of 1723, which gave effect to the resolution of the diet 
in favour of accepting the principle of female succession, the 
Habsbiirg king entered into a fresh contract with liis Hungarian 
subjects, a contract which remained the basis of the relations of 
the crown and nation until 1848. On the one hand it was 
declared that the kingdom of Hungary was an integral part of the 
Habsbnrg dominions and inseparable from these so long as a 
male or female heir of the kings Charles, Joseph and Leopold 
should be found to succeed to them. On the other hand, Charles 
swore, on behalf of himself and his heirs, to preserve the Hungarian 
constitution intact, with all the rights, privileges, customs, 
laws, &c., of the kingdom and its dependencies. Moreover, in the 
event of the failure of a Habsburg heir, the diet reserved the 
right to revive the “ ancient, approved and accepted custom 
and prerogative of the estates and orders in the matter of the 
election and coronation of their king.” 

The reign of Charles ITT. isalso memorable for two Turkish wars, 
the first of which, beginning in 1716, and made glorious by the 
victories of Prince Eugene and Janos Pallfy, was terminated by 
® Charles VI. as emperor. 
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the peace of Passarowitz {July 21, 1718), by which the Temeskoz 
was also freed from the Turks, and Servia, Northern Bosnia and 
Little Walachia, all of tliem ancient conquests of Hungary, 
were once more incorporated with the territories of the crown 
of St Stephen. The second war, though undertaken in league 
with Russia, proved unlucky, and, at the peace of Belgrade 
(Sept. I, 1739), all the conquests of the peace of Passarowitz, 
including Belgrade itself, were lost, except the banat of Temesvar. 

With Maria Theresa (i740“i78o) began the age of enlightened 
dcspotisim Deeply grateful to the Magyars for their sju'rifices 
ilfaWji services during the War of the Austrian Succession, 

Tb9ream, dedicated her whole authority to the good of tlie 
nation, but she was very unwilling to share that 
authority with the people. Only in the first sbjrmy years of her 
reign did she summon the diet; after 176,4 she dispensed with 
it altogether. She did not fill up the dignity of palatine, vacant 
since the 26th of October 1765, and governed Hungary through 
her son-in-law, Albert of Saxe-Teschen. She did not attack 
the Hungarian constitution ; she simply put it on one sklc. 
Her reforms were made not by statue, but by royal decree. Yet 
the nation patiently endured the mild yoke of the great queen, 
because it felt and knew that its welfare was safe in her motherly 
hands. Her greatest achievement lay in the direction of educa- 
tional reform. She employed the proceeds of the vast sums 
coming to her from tlie confiscation of the property of the sup- 
pressed Jesuit order in founding schools and colleges all over 
Hungary. The kingdom was divided into ten educational districts 
for the purpose, with a university at Buda. Towards all her 
Magyars, especially the Catholics, she was ever most gracious ; 
but the magnates, the Batthyanis, the Nadasdys, the Pallfys, 
the Andrassys, who had chased her enemies from Bohemia 
and routed them in Bavaria, enjoyed the lion’s share of her 
benefactions. In fad, most of them became professional 
courtiers, and lived liabitually at V' ienna. She also attracted the 
gentry to her capital by forming a Magyar liody-guard from the 
cadets of noble families. But she was good to all, not even 
forgetting the serfs. 'J'he urheri szabdlyzaJ (feudal prescription) 
of 1767 restored to the peasants the right of transmigration and, 
in some respects, protected them against the exactions of their 
landlords. 

Joseph 11 . (1780-1790) was as true to the principles of en- 
lightened despotism and family politics as his mother ; but 
Jqmc h u common sense which bad led her 

’ to realize the limits of her power. Joseph was an 
idealist and a doctrinaire, whose dream was to build up 
his ideal body politic ; the first step toward which was to be the 
amalgamation of all his dominions into a common state under 
an absolute sovereign (see Au.stria-H uncar y ; and Joseph 1 L, 
Emperor). Unfortunately, the Hungarian constitution stood in 
the wav of tliis political paradise, so Joseph resolved that the 
Hungarian constitution must be sacrificed. Refusing to l)e 
crowned, or even to take the usual oaths of observance, he simply 
announced his accession to the’ Hungarian counties, and then 
deliberately proceeded to break down all the ancient Magyar 
institutions. In 1784 the Language Edict ma<ic German the 
official language of the common slate. The same year he ordered 
a census and a land -survey to be taken, to enable him to tax 
every one irrespective of birth or wealth. Protests came in 
from every quarter and a dangerous rebellion broke out in 
Transylvania ; but opposition only made Joseph more obstinate, 
and he endeavoured to anticipate any further resistance by 
abolishing the ancient county assemblies and dividing the 
kingdom into two districts administered by (jcrman officials. 

In taking this course Joseph made the capital mistake of 
neglecting the Machiavellian maxim that in changing the 
substance of cherished institutions the prince should he careful 
to preserve the semblance. In substance the county a.sscmblics 
were worse than ineffective : mere turbulent gatherings of 
country squires and peasants, corrupt and prejudiced, represent- 
ing nothing but their own pride of race and class ; and to tr>' 
and govern without them, or to administer in spite of them, may 
have been only expedient possible to statesmen. But to the j 
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Magyars they were the immemorial strongholds of their liberties, 
the last defences of their constitution; and the attempt to 
suppress them, which made every county a centre of disaffection 
and resistance, was the action not of a statesman, but of a 
visionary. 7 'he failure of Joseph’s “ enlightened ” polity in 
Plungary was inevitable in any case ; it was hastened by the 
disastrous Turkish war of 1787-92, which withdrew Joseph 
altogether from domestic affairs ; and on his death-bed (Feb. 
22, 1790) he felt it to l>e his duty to annul all his principal 
reforms, so as to lighten the difficulties of his successor. 

Leopold II. found the country on the verge of revolution ; 
but the wisdom of the new monarch saved the situation and won 
back the Magy^s. At the diet of 1 790-T 791 law's were 
passed not only confirming the royal prerogatives 
and the national liberties, but leaving the way open for if 92, 
future developments. Hungary was declared to be a 
free, independent and iinsnbjected kingdom governed by its 
owm law’S and customs. 'Ihe legislative functions were to be 
exercised by the king and the diet conjointly and by them alone. 
The diets were henceforth to be tTiei\nial, and ever)' new king 
was to pledge himself to be crowned and issue his credentials ^ 
within six months of the death of his predecessor. Latin was 
.still to be the official language*, but Magyar was now introduced 
into the university and all the scIkjoIs. Leopold’s sua'cssor 
hYancis I. (1792-J835) receix ed a declaration of war from the 
French Legislative Assembly immediately on ascending 
the throne. For the next quarter of a century he, as 
the champion of legitimacy, xvas fighting the Kevolution i^jsl 
on countless battle-fields, and the fearful struggle 
only bound the Magyar nation closer to the Ilahsburg dynasty. 
Ignaz Jozsef Martinovics (1755-1795) assotuales, the 

Hungarian Jacobins, vainly attempted a revolutionary propa- 
ganda (1795), and Napoleon’s mutilations of the aneient kingdom 
of St Stephen did not pri?dispose the Hungarian gentry in his 
favour. Politically, indeed, tlie whole period was one of retro- 
gression and stagnation. The frequent diets held in the earlier 
part of the reign occupied themselves with little else but war 
subsidies ; after 1811 they ceased to he summoned. In the 
latter years of Francis 1 . the dark shadow of Metternich’s policy 
of “ stability ” fell across the kingdom, and tlie forces of re- 
aclionary alisoliitism were everywiiere supreme. Put fieneath 
the surface a strong popular current was Ix^ginning to run in a 
contnir)^ direction. Hungarian society, not unaffected by 
western Liberalism, Init without any direct helj) from abroad, 
was preparing for the future emancijiation. Writers, savants, 
poets, artists, noble and plebeian, layman and cleric, without any 
previous concert, or obvious connexion, were working towards 
tl\at ideal of political liberty which was to unite all the Magyars. 
Mihdly Viinismartyo, J'erenez Kolcsey, Ferenez Kazinezy and 
his associates, to mention but a few of many great names, were, 
consciously or unconsciously, as the represenlalivtfs of the 
renascent national literature, ac.complisliing n political mission, 
and their pens proved no less eff'uacious than the swords 
of their ancestors. 

It w^as a. direct attack upon the constitution which, to use the 
words of Istvan Sz6chcnyi, first “ startled the niilion out of its 
sickly drow^siness.” In 1823, when the reactionary 
powers were meditating joint action to suppress the 
revolution in Spain, the government,w’ithf>ut consulting revivmL 
the diet, imposed a w\ar-tax and called out the recruits. 

The county assemblies instantly protested against this illegal 
act, and Francis J, wiis obliged, at the diet e>f 1823, 10 rcfmdiatc 
the action of his ministers. But the e.states felt that the mainlen- 
anre of their liberties demanded more substantial guarantees than 
thf’ dead letter of ancient laws. Szechenyi, who had resided 
abroad and studied Western institutions, was the recognized 
leader of all those who wished to create a new Hungary out of 
the old. For years he and his friends educated public opinion 
by issuing innumerable pam])hlets in which the new Liherali.sm 
was eloquently expounded. In particular SzM:hcnvi insisted 
that the people must not look exclusively to tlie government, 

J Litterae credentiales, nearly equivalent U) a coronation oath. 
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or even to the diet, for the necessary reforms. Society itself 
must take the initiative by breaking down the barriers of 
class exclusiveness and reviving a healthy public spirit. The 
effect of this teaching was manifest at the diet of 1832, when the 
Liberals in the Lower Chamber had a large majority, prominent 
among whom were Francis Deak and Odon Beothy. In the 
Up|)er House, however, the magnates united with the government 
to form a conservative party obstinately opposed to any project 
of reform, w^hich frustrated all the efforts of the Lilxirals. 

The alarm of the government at the power and popularity 
of the Liberal party induced it, soon after the accession of the 
new king, the emperor Ferdinand I. (1835-1848), to attempt to 
crush the reform movement by arresting and imprisoning the 
most active agitators among them, Louis Kossuth and Miklos 
Wcssel6nyi. But the nation was no longer to be cowed. The 
diet, of 1839 refused to proceed to business till the political 
prisoners had been released, and, while in the Lower ('hamber 
the reforming majority was larger than ever, a Liberal party 
was now also formed in the Upper House under the brilliant 
leadership of Count Louis Batthydny and Baron Joseph Eotvos. 
Two progressive measures of the highest importance were 
passed by this diet, one making Magyar the official language of 
Hungary, the other freeing the peasants’ holdings from all 
feudal obligations. 

The results of the diet of 1839 did not satisfy the advanced 
Liberals, while the opposition of the government and of the 
Kmuth House still further embittered the general 

***“ * discontent. The chief exponent of this temper was the 
Pesti Tliflap, Hungary’s first political newspaper, founded in 
1841 by Kossuth, whose articles, advocating armed reprisals if 
necessary, inflamed the extremists but alienated Szechenyi, 
who openly attacked Kossuth’s opinions. The polemic on both 
sides was violent ; but, as usual, the extreme views prevailed, 
and on the assembling of the diet of 1843 Kossuth was more 
popular than ever, while the influence of Sz6chenyi had sensibly 
declined. The tone of this diet was passionate, and the govern- 
ment was fiercely attacked for interfering with the elections. 
Fresh triumphs were won by the Liberals. Magyar was now 
declared to be the language of the schools and the law-courts 
as well as of the legislature ; mixed marriages were legalized ; 
and official positions were thrown open to non-nobles. 

The interval between the diet of 1843 and that of 1847 saw 
a complete disintegration and transformation of the various 
political parties. Sz^chenyi openly joined the government, 
while the moderate Liberals separated from the extremists and 
formed a new party, the Centndists. Immediately before the 
elections, however, Deak succeeded in reuniting all the Liberals 
on the common platform of “The Ten Points" : (1) Responsible 
ministries, (2) Popular representation, (3) I'he incorporation of 
rransylvania, (4) Right of public meeting, (6) Absolute religious 
liberty, (7) Universal equality before the law, (8) Universal 
taxation, (9) The abolition of the Avilicum, an obsolete and 
anomalous land-tenure, (10) The abolition of serfdom, with 
compensation to the landlords. The ensuing elections resulted 
in a complete victory of the Progressives. All efforts to bring 
about ati understanding between the government and the opposi- 
tion were fruitless. Kossuth demanded not merely the redress of 
actual grievances, but a reform which would make grievances 
impossible in the future. In the highest circles a dissolution of 
the diet now seemed to be the sole remedy ; but, before it 
Revota- be carried out, tidings of the February revolution 

tioaot Paris' reached Pressburg ^ (March i), and on the 3rd 
i 848 , of March Kossuth’s motion for the appointment of an 
independent, responsible ministry was accepted by the 
Law9 Lower House. The moderates, alarmed not so much 
by the motion itself as by its tone, again tried to inter- 
vene ; but on the 13th of March the Vienna revolution broke out, 
and the king, yielding to pressure or ptmic, appointed Count 
Louis Batthyany premier of the first Hungarian responsible 
ministry, which included Kossuth, Szcchenyi and De 4 k. The 
Ten Points, or the March Laws as they were now called, were 

‘ Up to 1848 the Hungarian diet was usually held at Pressburg. 


then adopted by the legislature and received the royal assent 
(April 10). Hungary had, to all intents and purposes, become an 
independent state ^und to Austria only by tie fact tliat the 
palatine chanced to be an Austrian archduke. 

In the assertion of their national aspirations, confused as these 
were with the new democratic ideals, the Magyars had had the 
support of the German democrats who temporarily 
held the reins of power in Vienna. On the other hand, 
they were threatened by an ominous stirring of the race*. 
subject races in Hungary itself. Croats, Vlachs, Serbs 
and Slovaks resented Magyar domination — a domination which 
had been carefully secured under the revolutionary constitution 
by a very narrow franchise, and out of the general chaos each race 
hoped to create for itself a separate national existence. The 
separatist movement was strongest in the south, where the 
Romans were in touch with their kinsmen in Walachia and 
Moldavia, the Serbs with their brethren in Servia, and the Croats 
intent on reasserting the independence of the “Tri-une Kingdom.” 

The attitude of the distracted imperial government towards 
these movements was at first openly suspicious and hostile. 
The emperor and his ministers hoped that, having 
conceded the demands of the Magyars, they would cticL 
receive the help of the Hungarian government in 
crushing the revolution elsewhere, a hope that seemed to be 
justified by the readiness with which Batthydny consented to 
send a contingent to the assistance of the imperialists in Italy. 
That the encouragement of the Slav aspirations was soon 
deliberately adopted as a weapon against the Hungarian govern- 
ment was due, partly to the speedy predominance at Pest of 
Kossuth and the extreme party of which he was the mouthpiece, 
but mainly to the calculated policy of Baron Jellachich, who on 
the 14th of April was appointed ban of Croatia. Jellachich, who 
as a soldier was devoted to the interests of the imperial house, 
realized that the best way to break the revolutionary power of 
the Magyars and Germans would be to encourage the Slav 
national ideas, which were equally hostile to both ; to set up 
against the Dualism in favour at Pest and Vienna the federal 
system advocated by the Slavs, and so to restore the traditional 
Habsburg principle of Divide et impera. This policy he pursued 
with masterly skill. His first acts on taking up his office were to 
repudiate the authority of the Hungarian diet, to replace the 
Magyar officials with ardent “ Illyrians,” and to proclaim 
martial law. Under pressure from the palatine of Batthyany 
an imperial edict was issued, on the 7th day of May, ordering the 
ban to desist from his separatist plans and take his orders from 
Pest. He not only refused to obey, but on the 5th of June con- 
voked to Agram the Croatian national diet, of which the first act 
was to declare the independence of the Tri-une Kingdom. Once 
more, at the instance of Batthydny, the emperor intervened ; and 
on the 10th an imperial edict stripped Jellachich of all his offices. 

Meanwhile, however, Jellachich had himself started for 
Innsbruck, where he succeeded in persuading the emperor of the 
loyalty of his intentions, and whence, though not as yet formally 
reinstated, he was allowed to return to Croatia witli practically 
unfettered discretion. The Hungarian government, in fact, had 
played into his hands. At a time when everything depended 
on the army, they had destroyed the main tie which bound the 
Austrian court to their interests by tampering with the r(?lation 
of the Hungarian army to the crown. In May a national guard 
had been created, the disaffected troops being bribed by increased 
pay to desert their colours and join this ; and on the 1st of June 
the garrison of Pest had taken an oath to the constitution. All 
hope of crushing revolutionary Vienna with Magyar aid was 
thus at an end, and Jellachich, who on the 20th issued a proclama- 
tion to the Croat regiments in Italy to remain with their colours 
and fight for the common fatherland, was free to carry out his 
policy of identifying the cause of the southern Slavs with that 
of the imperial army. The alliance was cemented in July by a 
military demonstration, of which Jellachich was the hero, at 
Vienna ; as the result of which the government mustered up 
courage to declare publicly that the basis of the Austrian state 
was “ the recognition of the equal rights of all nationalities.” 
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This was the challenge which the Magyars were not slow to I 
accept. I 

In the Hungarian diet, which met on the 2nd of July, the 
influence of the conservative cabinet was wholly overshadowed ! 
jmti hi h Kossuth, whose inflammatory orations — 

directed against the disruptive designs of the Slavs and 
Huugmry, tlie treachery of the Austrian government — precipitated 
the crisis. At his instance the diet not only refused to 
vote supplies for the troops of the ban of Croatia, but only 
consented to pass a motion for sending reinforcements to the 
army in Italy on condition that the anti-Magyar races in Hungary 
should be first disarmed. On the iith, on his motion, a decree 
passed by acclamation for a levy of 200,000 men and the 
raising of £4,500,000 for the defence of the independence of the 
country. Desultory fighting, in which Austrian officers with the 
tacit consent of the minister of war took part against the Magyars, 
had already broken out in the south. It was not, however, until 
the victory of Custozza (July 25) set free the army in Italy, that 
the Austrian government ventured on bolder measures. On 
the 4th of September, after weeks of fruitless negotiation, the 
king-emperor threw down the gauntlet by reinstating Jcllachich 
in all his honours. Seven days later the ban declared open 
war on Hungary by crossing the Drave at the head of 36,000 
Croatian troops (sec Austria-Hungary : History), The immediate 
result was to place the extreme revolutionaries in power at Pest. 
Sz^chenyi had lost his reason some days before ; Ebtvos and 
Deak retired into private life ; of the conservative ministers only 
Batthyany, to his undoing, consented to remain in office, though 
hardly in power. Kossuth alone was supreme. 

The advance of j ellachich as far as Lake Balaton had not been 
cheeked, the Magyar troops, though — contrary to his expecta- 
tion — none joined him, offering no opposition. The palatine, 
the Austrian Archduke Stephen, after fruitless attempts at 
negotiation, laid down his office on the 24th of September and 
left for Vienna, One more attempt at compromise was made, 
General Count Lamberg ^ being sent to take command of all 
the troops, Slav or Magyar, in Hungary, with a view to arranging 
an armistice. His mission, which was a slight to Jellac'hich, w^as 
('onceived as a concession to the Magyars, and had the general 
approval of Batthyany. Unhappily, however, when lamberg 
arrived in Pest, Batthyany had not yet returned ; the diet, 
on Kossuth’s motion, called on the army not to obey the new 
comniander-in-chief, on the ground that his commission had not 
been countersigned by a minister at Pest. Next day, as he was 
cn)ssing the bridge of Buda, Lamberg was dragged from his 
carriage by a frantic mob and torn to pieces. 'Phis made war 
inevitable ; though Batthyany liurried to Vienna to try and 
arrange a .settlement. Failing in this, he retired, and on the 
2nd of October a royal proclamation, countersigned by his 
successor, Recss^3^, placed Hungary under martial law and 
appointed Jellachich \ iceroy and commander of all the fon'cs. 
I’his proclamation, together with the order gi^Tn lo certain 
Viennese regiments to march to the assistance of Jellachich, 
who had been defeated at Pakozd on the 29th of September, 
led to the emeute (Oct. 3) which ended in the murder of the 
minister of war, Latour, and the second flight of the emperor 
lo Innsbruck. The fortunes of the German revolutionaries in 
Vienna and the Magyar revolutionists in Pest were now closely 
bound up together ; and when, on the i j th. Prince 
Windischgriitz laid siege to Vienna, it was to 
Hungary that the democrats of the capital looked for 
reUef. The despatch of a large force of militia to the assistance 
of the Viennese was, in fact, the first act of open rebellion of the 
Hungarians. They suffered a defeat at Schweehat on the 30th 
of October, which sealed the fate of the revolutionists in Vienna 
and thus precipitated a conflict d oiitrance in Hungary itself. 

^ Franz Phillip, Count von I^'imbcrg (i79T-i« 4«), a field -marshal 
in the Austrian army, who had seen service in the campaigns of 
1814-1815 in France, belonged to thv. Stockerau branch of the 
ancient countly family of Ortcneck-Otten stein. He was chosen for 
tills particular mission as being himself a Hungarian magnate- 
conversant with Hungarian affairs, but at the same time of the 
party devoted to the court. 
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In Austria the army was now supreme, and the appointment 
of Prince Felix Schwarzenberg as head of the government was n 
guarantee that its power would be used in a reactionary 
sense without weakness or scruple. 'I'he Austrian 
diet was transferred on the 15th of November to ‘ 

Kremsier, remote from revolutionary influences ; and, though 
the government still thought it prudent to proclaim its con- 
stitutional principles, it also proclaimed its intention to preser^^c 
the unity of the monarchy. A still further step was taken when, 
on the 2nd of December, the emperor Ferdinand abdicated in 
favour of his nephew Francis Joseph. The new sovereign was 
a lad of eighteen, who for the present was likely to be the mere 
mouthpiece of Schwa rzenberg’s policy. Moreover, he was not 
bound by the constitutional obligations unwillingly accepted by 
his uncle. The Magyars at once took up the chiillenge. On the 
7th the Hungarian diet formally refused to acknowledge the title 
of the new king, “ as without the knowledge and consent of 
the diet no one could sit on the Hungarian throne,” and called 
the nation to arms. Constitutionally, in the Magyar opinion, 
Ferdinand was still king of Hungary, and this gave to the revolt 
an excuse of legality. Actually, from this time until the collapse 
of the rising, Louis Kossuth was the ruler of Hungary. 

ITie struggle opened with a series of Austrian successes. 
Prince Windischgratz, who had received orders lo rediici 
Hungary by fire and sword, began liis advance on the 
15th of December ; opened up the way to the capital _ 

by the victory of Mbr (Oct. 30), and on the 5th of rfencef”" 
January 1849 occupied Pest, while the Hungarian 
government and diet retired behind the Theiss and established 
themselves at Debrcczen. A last attempt at reconciliation, 
made by the more moderate members of the diet in Windisch- 
gratz’s camp at Biesk^ 3 )> foundered on the uncom- 
promising attitude of the Austrian commander, who demanded 
unconditional submission ; whereupon the moderates, including 
Dedk and Batthyany, retired into private life, leaving Kossutli 
to carry on the struggle with the support of the enthusiastic 
extremists who constituted the rump of the diet at Debrcczen. 
The question now was : how far the military would subordinate 
itself to the civil element of the national government. 'J'he 
first symptom of dissonance was a proclamation liy the com- 
1 manJer of the Upper Danube division, Arthur Gbrgei, from bis 
camp at \ acz (Jan. 5) emphasizing the fact that the national 
deience was purely constitutional, and menacing all who might 
be led astray from this standpoint by republican aspirations. 
Immediately after this proclamation Gbrgei di.sappeare(l with 
bis army among the hills of Upper Hungary, and, despite the 
difficulties of a phenomenally severe winter and the constant 
pursuit of vastlv superior forces, fought his way down to tlu* 

I valley of Ilernad-- and .safety. This masterly winter-campaign 
first revealed G()rg(‘i’s military genius, and the discipline of 
that terrible month of marching and counter- marching had 
hardened his recruits into veterans whom his country regarded 
with pride and his country’s enemies with re.spect. Unfortu- 
nately hi.s .success cau.sed .some jealou.s}' in official quarters, and 
when, in the middle of h'ebruary 1849, a commander-in-chief 
was appointed to carry out Kossuth’s plan of campaign, that 
vital appointment was given, not to the man who had made 
the army what it was, but to a foreigner, a Poli.sh refugee, 
Count Henrik Demliinski, who, after figditing the 
bloody and indecisive battle of Kapolna (h'el). 26-27), gupoiaa, 
w'as forced to retreat. Gbrgei w^as immediately 
appointed his succes.sor, and the new gcneralis.simo led 
the Honveds from N'ictory to victory. Ably supported liy 
Klapka and Damjanic h he pre.ssed forward irresi.stibly. Szc’ lnok 
(Marc^h 5), Isa.szeg (April 6), Vaez (April 10^, and Nagysarlb 
(April 19) w'ere so many milestones in his triumphal progress. 
On the 25th of May the Hungarian capital was once more in the 
hands of the Hungarians. 

Meanwdiilc, the earlier c\x*nt.s of the war had .so altered the 
political situation that any idea which the diet at Debreczen 
had cherished of a compromise with Austria w^as destroyed. The 
capture of Best had confirmed the Austrian court in it.s policy 
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Count Gyula Szapary, formerly minister of agriculture, held 
office for eighteen months, and was succeeded (Nov. 21, 1892) by 
Wekerle. Wckerle, essentially a business man, had 
y/tkMrl9 l^aken office for the express purpose of equilibrating 
MiaiMtry0 the finances, but the religious question aroused by the 
iS 92 , ta# encroachments of the Catholic clergy, and notably 
^ufation insistence on the baptism of the children of mixed 

** ® * marriages, had by this time (1893-1894) excluded all 
others,and the govemmentwere forced to postpone their financial 
programme to its consideration. The Obligatory Civil Marriage 
Bill, the State Registries Bill and the Religion of (Children of 
Mixed Marriages Bill, were finally adopted on the 21st of June 
1894, after fierce debates and a ministerial interregnum of ten 
days (June 10-20) ; but on the 25th of December, Wekerle, who 
no longer possessed the king’s confidence,^ resigned a second 
time, and was succeeded by Baron Dezso (Desiderius) Bdnffy. 
The various parties meanwhile had split up into .some half a 
dozen sub-sections ; but the expected fusion of the 
party of independence and the government fell through, 
i 894 .' barren struggle continued till the celebration of 

the millennium of the foundation of the monarchy pro- 
duced for some months a lull in politics. Subsequently, Banffy 
still further exaspjerated the opposition by exercising undue 
influence during the elections of 1896. The majority he obtained 
on this occasion enabled him, however, to carry through the Army 
Education Bill, which tended to magyarize the Hungarian portion 
of the joint army ; and another period of comparative calm 
ensued, during which Banffy attempted to adjust various out- 
standing financial and economical differences with Austria. But 
in November 1898, on the occasion of the renewal of the com- 
mercial convention with Austria, the attack on the ministry was 
renewed with unprecedented virulence, obstruction being 
systematically practised with the object of goading the govern- 
ment into committing illegalities, till Banffy, finding the situation 
impossible, resigned on the 17th of February 1899. His successor, 
Kalman Szell, obtained an immense but artificial 
wlaLtry ^ fusion of parties, and the minority 

1899 , * pledged itself to grant an indemnity for the extra- 

parliamentary financial decrees rendered necessary by 
Hungary’s understanding with Austria, as well as to cease from 
olistruction. As a result of this compromise the laidget of 1899 
was passed in little more than a month, and the commercial and 
tariff treaty with Austria were renewed till 1903.- But the 
government had to pay for this complacency with a so-called 
“ pactum,” which bound its hands in several directions, much to 
the profit of the opposition during the “ pure ” elections of igoi. 

On the reassembling of the diet. Count Albert Apjxmyi 
Jaajmw elected speaker, and the minority seemed disposed 
question, f^he government try to govern. But the proposed 

raising of the contingent of recruits by 15,000 men 
(Oct. 1902) once more brought up the question of the common 
army, the parliament refusing to pass the bill, except in return 
for the introduction of the Hungarian national Hag into the 
Hungarian regiments and the substitution of Magyar for German 
in the words of command. The king refusing to yield an inch of 
his rights under clause ii. of Law Xll. of the C'ompromise of 1867, 
the opposition once more took to obstruction, and on the 1st of 
May J903 Szell was forced to resign. 

Every one now looked to the crown to extract the nation 
from an ex^leXj or extra-constitutional situation, but when the 
First passing over the ordinary party -leaders, appointed 

Khueu* premier* Count Karoly Khuen-IIedervaiy, who had 
Hetlirvdry made himself impossible as ban of (roatia, there was 
general amjizement and indignation. The fact was that 
^ ' the king, wear>'^ of the tactics of a minority which for 

years had terrorized every majority and prevented thegovernment 
from exercising its proper constitutional functions, had resolved 
to show the Magyars that he was prepared to rule unconstitu- 

^ The Austrian court resented especially the decree ]>rocIaiming 
national mourning for Louis Kossuth, though no minister was 
present at the funeral. 

- Subsequently extended till 1907, 


I tionally rather than imperil the stability of the Dual Monarchy 
by allowing any tampering with the joint army. In an ordinance 
on the army word of command, promulgated on the i6th of 
September, he reaffirmed the inalienable character of the powers 
of the crown over the joint army and the necessity for maintaining 
German as the common military language. This was followed by 
the fall of Khuen-Hcd6rvdry (Septeml^er 29), and a quarrel 
a outrance between crown and parliament seemed unavoidable. 
The Liberal party, however, realized the abyss towards which 
they were hurrying the country, and united their efforts to come 
to a constitutional understanding with the king. The problem 
was to keep the army an Hungarian army without infringing on 
the prerogative of the king as commander-in-chief, for, un- 
comstilutional as the new ordinance might be, it could not 
constitutionally be set aside without the royal assent. The king 
met them half way by inviting the majority to appoint a com- 
mittee to settle the army question provisionally, and a committee 
was formed, which included Szdll, Apponyi, Count Istvan Tisza 
and other experienced statesmen. 

A programme approved of by all the members of the com- 
mittee was drawn up, and on the 3rd of November 1903, Count 
Istvan Tisza was appointed minister president to 
carry it oul.. Thus, out of resjjert for the wishes of t/sm 
the nation, the king had voluntarily thrown open to Ministry, 
public di.scussion the hitherto strictly closed and 
jealously guarded domain of the army. Tisza, a statesman of 
singular probity and tenacity, seemed to be the one person 
capable of carrying out the programme of the king and the 
majority. The irreconcilable minority, recognizing this, ex- 
hausted all the resources of “ technical obstruction ” in order to 
reduce the government to im|X)tence, a task made ea.sy by the 
absurd standing-rules of the House which enabled any single 
member to block a measure. These tactics soon rendered 
legislation impossible, and a modification of the rule of procedure 
became absolutely necessary if any business at all was to be done. 
The Modification of the Standing-orders Bill was 
accordingly introduced by the deputy Gabor Daniel 
(Nov. 18, T904); but the opposition, to which the 
National |)arty had attiichcd itself, denounced it n.s “a 
gagging order ” inspired at Vienna, and shouted it down so 
vehemently that no debate could be held ; whereupon the 
president declared the bill carried and adjourned the House till 
the 13th of December 1904. This was at once followed by an 
anti-ministerial fusion of the extremists of all parties, 
including seceders from the government (knowm as the 
Constitutional party) ; and when the diet reassembled, tlon.** 
the opposition broke into the House by force and 
wrecked all the furniture, so that a session was physically 
impossible (Jan. 5, 1905). Tisza now appealed to the counlr>-, 
but w'as utterly defeated. The opposition thereupon proceeded 
to annul the Lex Daniel (April 7) and stubbornly to clamour for 
the adoption of the Magyar word of command in the Hungarian 
part of the common army. To this demand the king as 
stubbornly refu.sed to accede ; ^ and as the result of tlie con- 
sequent dead-lock, Tisza, who had courageously continued in 
office at the king’s request, after every other leading politician 
had refused to form a ministr}", w^as finally dismissed on the 
17th of June. (R. N. B. ; W. A. P.) 

Long negotiations between the crown and the leaders of 
the Coalition ha\'ing failed to give any promise of a modus 
vwendi, the king-emperor at last determined to appoint an 

The cpie.stiori involves ratlicr complex issues. Apart from the 
question of constitutional riglit,. the Magyars objected to (ierman 
as the medium of military education as increasing the difliculty of 
inagyarizin^ the subordinate races of Hungary (sec Knaichltdl- 
Hti-’cssen, ii. 296). On the other hand the Austrians pointed out 
that iu)t only would failure to understand each other's language 
cause fatal confusion on a battlefield, but also tend to disintegrate 
the forces even in peace time. They also laid stress on the fact 
I that Magyar was not, any more than Cierman, the language of 
many Hungarian regiments, consisting as these did mainly of 
Slovaks, Vlachs, Serbs and Croats. Tn resisting the Magyar word of 
command, then, the king-emperor was able to appeal to the anti- 
Magyar feeling of the other Hungarian races. (W. A. PJ 
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extra-parliamentary ministry ^ and on the 21st of June Baron 
Fej^rvdry, an officer in the royal bodyguard, was nominated 
minister president with a cabinet consisting of little- 
known permanent officials. Instead of presenting the 
meat, " usual programme, the new premier read to the parlia- 
ment a royal autograph letter stating the reasons which 
had actuated the king in taking this course, and giving as the 
task of the new ministry the continuance of negotiations with the 
Coalition on the basis of the exclusion of the language question. 
The parliament was at the same time prorogued. A period 
followed of arbitrary government on the one hand and of stubborn 
passive resistance on the other. Three times the parliament 
was again prorogued — from the 15th of September to the loth 
of October, from this date to the igth of December, and from 
this yet again to the ist of March 1906 — in spite of the protests 
of both Houses. To the repressive measures of the government — 
press censorship, curtailment of the right of public meeting, 
dismissal of recalcitrant officials, and dragooning of disaffected 
county assemblies and municipalities — the Magyar nation 
opposed a sturdy refusal to pay taxes, to supply recruits or to 
carry on the machinery of administration. 

Had this attitude represented the temper of the whole 
Hungarian people, it would have been impossible for the crown 
to have coped with it. But the Coalition represented, in fact, 
not the mass of the people, but only a small dominant minority,^ 
and for years past this minority had neglected the social and 
economic needs of the mass of the people in the eager pursuit 
of party advantage and the effort to impose, by coercion and 
corruption failing other means, the Magyar language and Magyar 
culture on the non-Magyar races. In this supreme crisis, then, 
il, is not surprising that the masses listened with sullen indifference 
to the fiery eloquence of the Coalition Iciiders. Moreover, by 
refusing the royal terms, the Coalition had forced the crown into 
an alliance with the extreme democratic elements in the state. 
Universal suffrage had already been adopted in the Cis-leithan 
half of the mon '.rchy ; it was an obvious policy to propose it 
for Hungary also, and thus, by an appeal to the non-Magyar 
oiity, to reduce the irreconcilable Magyar minority 
Uaivenmi to reason. Universal suffrage, then, was the first and 
Suffrage most important of the proposals put forward by Mr 
proposal, joszef Kristoffy, the minister of the interior, in the 
programme issued by him on the 26th of November 1905. 
Other proposals were : the maintenance of the system of 
the joint army as established in 1867, but with the con- 
cession that all Hungarian recruits were to receive their 
education in Magyar; the maintenance till 1917 of the actual 
customs convention with Austria ; a reform of the land laws, 
with a view to assisting the poorer proprietors ; complete 
religious equality ; universal and compulsory primary education. 

The issue of a programme so liberal, and notably the inclusion 
in it of the idea of universal suffrage, entirely checkmated the 
opposition parties. Their official organs, indeed, continued 
to fulminate against the “ unconstitutional ” government, but 
the enthusiasm with which the programme had been received 
in the country showed the Coalition leaders the danger of their 
position, and henceforth, though they continued their denuncia- 
tions of Austria, they entered into secret negotiations with the 
king-emperor, in order, by coming to terms with him, to ward 
off the fatal consequences of KristofFy^s proposals. 

On the 19th of February 1906 the parliament was dissolved, 
without writs being issued for a new election, a fact accepted 
by the country with an equanimity highly disconcerting 
^ilulst^ to patriots. Meanwhile the negotiations continued, 
f 906 . ’ so secretly that when, on the 9th of April, the appoint- 

ment of a Coalition cabinet - under Dr Sandor Wekerle 
was announced, the world was taken completely by surprise. 

' Of the 16,000,000 inhiibitants of Hungary biircly a half were 
Magyar ; and the franchise was po.sscssed by only 800,000, of whom 
the Magyars formed the overwhelming majority. 

“ The cabinet consisted of Dr Wekerle (]iremier and finance), 
Keren cz Kossuth (commerce), Count Gyula AndrAssy (interior), 
Count Albert Apponyi (education), DavAnyi (agriculture), Pol6nyi 
(justice) and Count .Madar Zichy (court). 
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The agreement with the crown which had made this course 
possible included the postponement of the military questions 
that had evoked the crisis, and the acceptance of the principle 
of Universal Suffrage by the Coalition leaders, who announced 
that their main tasks would be to repair the mischief wrought 
by the “ unconstitutional Fejervary cabinet, and then to 
introduce a measure of franchise reform so wide that it would 
be possible to ascertain the will of the whole people on the 
questions at issue between themselves and the crown In the 
general elections that followed the Liberal party was practically 
wiped out, its leader, Count Istvan Tisza, retiring into private life. 

For two years and a half the Coalition ministry continued in 
office without showing any signs that they intended to carry out 
the most important item of their programme. The /i^adrassy*s 
old abuses continued : the muzzling of the press in the universal 
interests of Magyar nationalism, the imprisonment Suffrage 
of non- Magyar deputies for “ incitement against 
Magyar nationality,” the persecution of Socialists and of the 
subordinate races. That this condition of things could not be 
allowed to continue was, indeed, recognized by all parties ; the 
fundamental difference of opinion was as to the method by 
which it was to be ended. The dominant Magyar parties were 
committed to the principle of franchise reform ; but they were 
determined that this reform should be of such a nature as not 
to imperil their own hegemony. What this would mean was 
pointed out by Mr Kristoffy in an address delivered at Budapest 
on the 14th of March 1907. “ If the work of .social reform,” he 
said, ‘‘ is scamped by a measure calculated to falsify the essence 
of reform, the struggle will be continued in the Chamber until full 
electoral liberty is attained. Till then there can be no social 
peace in Hungary.” ^ The postponement of the question was, 
indeed, already producing ugly symptoms of popular indignation. 
On the loth of October 1907 there was a great and orderly demon- 
stration at Budapest, organized by the socialists, in favour of 
reform. About j 00,000 people assembled, and a deputation 
handed to Mr Justh, the. president of the Chamber, a monster 
petition in favour of universal suffrage. The reception it met 
with was not calculated to encourage constitutional methods. 
The Socialist deputy, Mr Mezoffy, who wished to move an 
interpellation on the question, was howled down by the Inde- 
pendents with shouts of “ Away with him ! Down with him ! ” ■’ 
Four days later, in answer to a question by the same deputy, 
Count AndrAs.sy said that the Franchise Bill would be introduced 
shortly, but that it would be of .such a nature that “ the Magyar 
State idea would remain intact and suffer no diminution.” 
Yet more than a year was to pass before the promised bill was 
introduced, and meanwhile the feeling in the country had 
grown more intense, culminating in serious riots at Budapest 
on the 13th of March 1908. 

At last (November 11, 1908) Count Andrassy introduced the 
long-promised bill. How far it was from satisfying the demands 
of the Hungarian peoples was at once apparent. It granted 
manhood suffrage, it is true, but hedged with so many qualifying 
conditions and complicated with so elaborate a .system of plural 
voting as to make its effect nugatory. F.very male Hungarian 
citizen, able to read and write, was to receive the vote at the 
beginning of his twenty-fifth year, subject to a residential 
qualification of twelve months. Illiterate citizens were to choose 
one elector for every ten of their number. All electors not having 
the qualifications for the plural franchise were to have one vote. 
Electors who, had passed four standards of a secondary 
.school, or paid i6s. 8d. in direct taxation, were to have two 
votes. Electors who had passed five standards, or who paid 
£4, 3.S. 4d. in direct taxes, were to have three votes. Voting 
was to be public, as before, on the ground, according to the 
Preamble, that “ the .secret ballot protects electors in dependent 
po.sitions only in .so far as they break their promises under the 
veil of secrecy.” 

It was at once seen that this elaborate scheme was intended 

■ Seton-Watson, Racial Problems^ ]). 194. 

* The Times, March 14, 1007. 

Ibid. October 11, 1007. * Ibid. October 15, 1907, 
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to praserve “ the Magyar State idea intact.” Its result, had 
it passed, would have been to strengthen the representation 
of the Magyar and German elements, to reduce that of the 
Slovaks, and almost to destroy that of the Rumans and other 
non-Magyar races whose educational status was low.^ On the 
other hand, according to the Neue Freie Presse, it would have 
increased the number of electors from some million odd to 
2,600,000, and the number of votes to 4,000,000 ; incidentally 
it would have largely increased the working-class representation. 

'This proposal was at once recognized by public opinion — to 
use the language of the Journal des Debats (May 21, 1909) — ^as 
“ an instrument of domination ” rather than as an attempt to 
carry out the spirit of the compact under which the Coalition 
government had been summoned to power. It was not, indeed, 
simply a reactionary or undemocratic measure ; it was, as 
The Thnes correspondent pointed out, “ a measure sui generis, 
designed to defeat the objects of the universal suffrage movement 
that compelled the Coalition to take office in April 1906, and 
framed in accordance with Magyar needs as understood by one 
of the foremost Magyar noblemen.” Under this bill culture 
was to be the gate to a share in political power, and in Hungary 
culture must necessarily be Magyar. 

Plainly, this bill was not destined to settle the Hungarian 
problem, and other questions soon arose which showed that the 
crisis, so far from being near a settlement, was destined 
to become more acute than ever. In December 1908 
it vvas clear that the Coalition Ministry^ was falling to 
pieces. Those ministers who belonged to the con- 
stitutional and popular parties, i.e. the Liberals and Clericals, 
desired to maintain the compact with the crown ; their col- 
leagues of the Independence party were eager to advance the 
cause they have at heart by pressing on the question of a separate 
Hungarian bank. So early as March 1908 Mr Hallo had laid a 
formal proposal before the House that the charter of the Austro- 
Hungarian bank, which was to expire on the 31st of December 
Demand should not be renewed ; that negotiations .should 

for be opened with the Austrian government with a view 
Mapmrate to a Convention between the banks of Austria and 
Hungary' ; and that, in the evcuit of these negotiations 
failing, an entirely separate Hungarian bank should be 
established. The Balkan crisis threw this question into the 
background during the winter ; but, with the settlement of 
the international questions raised by the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, it once more came to the front. 'I'he ministry 
was divided on the issue. Count Andrassy opposing and Mr 
J'erenez Kossuth supporting the proposal for a separate bank. 
Finally, the prime minister, Dr Wekerle, mainly owing to the 
pre.ssurc put upon him by Mr J usth, the president of the Chamber, 
yielded to the importunity of the Independence party, and, 
in the name of the Hungarian government, laid the proposals for 
a separate bank before the king -emperor and the Austrian 
government. 

I'he result was a foregone conclusion. The conference at 
Vienna revealed the irreconcilable difference within the ministry ; 
l>ut they revealed also something more — the determination of 
tJie emperor Francis Joseph, if pressed beyond the limits of his 
patience, to appeal again to the non-Magyar Hungarians against 
the Magyar chauvinists. He admitted tliat under the Com- 
promise of 1867 Hungary might have a separate bank, while 
urging th(j expediency of such an arrangement from the point 
of view of the international position of the Dual Monarchy. 
But he pointed out also that the question of a separate bank 
did not actually figure in the act of 1867, and that it could not 
be introduced into it, mote especially since the capital article of 
the ministerial programme, i.e. electoral reform, was not realized, 
nor near being realized. On the 27 th of April, in consequence of 
this rebuff, Dr Wekerle tendered his resignation, but consented to 
hold office pending the completion of the difficult task of forming 
another government. 

This task was destined to prove one of almost insuperable 
difficulty. Had the issues involved been purely Hungarian and 
* The Times, September 27, 1908. 


constitutional, the natural course would have been for the king 
to have sent for Mr Kossuth, who commanded the strongest 
party in the parliament, and to have entrusted him with the 
formation of a government. But the issues involved affected 
the stability of the Dual Monarchy and its position in Europe ; 
and neither the king-emperor nor his Austrian advisers, their 
piosition strengthened by the success of Baron Aehrenthars 
diplomatic victory in the Balkans, were prepared to make any 
substantial concessions to the party of Independence. In these 
circumstances the king sent for Dr Laszl6 Lukacs, once finance 
minister in the Fej^rvAry cabinet, whose task was, acting as a 
homo regius apart from parties, to construct a government out 
of any elements that might be persuaded to co-operate witli him. 
But Lukacs had no choice but to apply in the first instance to 
Mr Kossuth and his friends, and these, suspecting an intention of 
crushing their party by entrapping them into unpopular engage- 
ments, rejected his overtures. Nothing now remained but for 
the king to request Dr Wekerle to remain “ for the present ” 
in office with his colleagues, thus postponing llie settlement of the 
crisis (July 4). 

This procrastinating policy played into the hands of the 
extremists ; for supplies had not been voted, and the question 
of the credits for the expenditure incurred in connexion with the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, increasingly urgent, 
placed a powerful weapon in the hands of the Magyars, and 
made it certain that in the autumn the crisis would assume an 
even more acute form. By the middle of September affairs 
had again reached an impasse. On the 14th Dr Wekerle, 
at the ministerial conference assembled at Vienna for the pur- 
pose of discussing the estimates to be laid before the delegations, 
announced that the dissensions among his colleagues made the 
continuance of the Coalition government impossible. The 
burning points of controversy were the magyarization of the 
Hungarian regiments and the question of the separate state 
bank. On the first of these Wekerle, Andrassy and Apponyi 
were prepared to accept moderate concessions ; as to the second, 
they were opposed to the question being raised at all. Kossuth 
and Justh, on the other hand, comptaitors for the leadership 
of the Independence party, declared themselves not prepared to 
accept anything short of the full rights of the Magyars in those 
matters. The matter was urgent ; for parliament was to meet 
on the 28th, and it was important that a new cabinet, acceptable 
to it, should be appointed before that date, or that the Houses 
should be prorogued pending such appointment ; otlicrwise 
the delegations would be postponed and no credits would be 
voted for the cost of the new Austro-Hungarian ” Dreadnoughts ” 
and of the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. In the event, 
neither of these courses proved possible, and on the 28th Dr 
Wekerle once more announced his resignation to the parliament. 

The prime minister was not, however, as yet to be relieved 
of an impossible responsibility. After a period of wavering 
Mr Kossuth had consented to shelve for the time the question 
of the separate bank, and on the strength of this Dr Wekerle 
advised the crown to entrust to him the formation of a govern- 
ment. The position thus created raised a twofold question : 
Would the crown accept ? In that event, would he be able to 
carry his party with him in support of his modified programme ? 
The answer to the first question, in effect, depended on that 
given by events to the second ; and this was not long in declaring 
itself. The plan, concerted by Kossuth and Apponyi, with the 
approval of Baron Aehrenthal, was to carry on a modified 
coalition government with the aid of the Andrassy Liberals, the 
National party, the Clerical People's party - and the Independence 
party, on a basis of suffrage reform with plural franchise, the 

- The People's party first emerged during the election.s of 1896, 
when it contested 98 .seats. Its object was to resist the anti-clerical 
tendencies of the Lilx'rals, and for lliis pm7>osc it apjiealed to the 

nationalities " against tlic dominant Magyar parties, the due 
enforcement of the Law of Equal Rights of Nationalities (1868) 
forming a main item of its programme. Its leader, Count Zicly, 
in a speech of Jan. i, 1897, declared it to be neither national, nor 
Liberal, nor Christian to oppress the nationalities. See Seton-Watson, 
p. 185. 
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prolongation of the charter of the joint bank, and certain con- 
cessions to Magyar demands in the matter of the army. It was 
soon clear, however, that in this Kossuth would not carry his 
party with him. A trial of strength took place between him 
and Mr de Justh, the champion of the extreme demands in the 
matter of Hungarian financial and economic autonomy ; on the 
7 th of November rival banquets were held, one at Mako, Justh’s 
constituency, over which he presided, one at Budapest with 
Kossuth in the chair ; the attendance at each foreshadowed the 
outcome of the general meeting of the party held at Budapest 
on the nth, when Kossuth found himself in a minority of 46. 
The Independence party was now split into two groups : the 
“ Independence and 1848 party,'' and the “ Independence, 1848 
and Kossuth party." 

On the 12th Mr de Justh resigned the presidency of the Lower 
House and sought re-election, so as to test the relative .strength 
of parties. He was defeated by a combination of the Kossuthists, 
AndrAssy Liberals and Clerical People's party, the 30 Croatian 
deputies, whose vote might have turned the election, abstaining 
on Dr VVckerle promising them to deliver Croatia from the 
oppressive rule of the ban, Baron Rauch. A majority was thus 
secured for the Kossuthist programme of compromise, but a 
majority so obviously precarious that the king-emperor, in- 
fluenced also — it was rumoured -by the views of the heir- 
apparemt, in an interview with Count Andrassy and Mr Kossuth 
on the 1 5th, refused to make any concessions to the Magyar 
national demands. Hereupon Kossuth publicly declared (Nov. 
22) to a deputation of his constituents from Czegled that he 
himself wtis in favour of an independent bank, but that the king 
opposed it, and that in the event of no concessions being made 
he would join the opposition. 

How desperate the situation had now become was shown by 
the fact that on the 27th the king sent for Count Tisza, on the 
recommendation of the very Coalition ministry which had been 
formed to overthrow him. This also proved abortive, and 
affairs rapidly tended to revert to the ex-lex situation. On the 
23rd of Deeember Dr Lukacs was again sent for. On the previous 
day the Hungarian parliament had adopted a proposal in favour 
of an address to the crowm asking for a separate state bank. 
Against this Dr Wekerle had protested, as opposed to general 
Hungarian opinion and ruinous to the national credit, pointing 
out that w^henever it was a question of raising a loan, the mainten- 
ance of the financial community between Hungary and x\ustria 
was alw^ays postulated as a preliminary condition. Point was 
given to this argument by tlie fact that the premier had just 
concluded the preliminaries for the negotiation of a loan of 
£20,000,000 in France, and that the money — which could not 
be raised in the Austrian market, already glutted with Hungarian 
securities - was urgently needed to pay for the Hungarian share 
ill the expenses of the annexation policy, for public works 
(notably the new railway scheme), and for the redemption in 
1910 of treasury bonds. It was hoped that, in the circumstances. 
Dr Taikacs, a financier of experience, might be able to come to 
terms with Mr de Justh, on the basis of dropping the bank 
(]ucstion for the time, or, failing that, to patch together out of 
the rival parties some sort of a working majority. 

On the 28th the Hungarian parliament adjourned sine die, 
pending the settlement of the crisis, without having voted the 
estimates for 1910, and without there being any prospect of a 
meeting of the delegations. On the two following days Dr 
Lukacs and Mr de Justh had audiences of the king, but without 
result : and on the 31st Hungary once more entered on a period 
of ext ra-constitutional government. 

After much negotiation a new cabinet was finally constituted 
on the 17th of January 1910. At its head was Count Khuen 
Kbaen Hedei^'drv, who in addition to the premiership, was 
Hciiirviry minister of the interior, minister for Croatia, and 
Qovtm- minister in waiting on the crown. Other ministers 
ment. KAroly de Hieronymi (commerce), Dr Lukacs 

(finance), Ferenez de Szekely (justice, education, public worship), 
B6la Sierenyi (agriculture) and General Hazay (national defence). 
The two main items in the published programme of the new 


government were the introduction of universal suffrage and— 
even more revolutionary from the Magyar point of view — the 
substitution of state-appointed for elected officials in the counties. 
The real programme was to secure, by hook or by crook, a 
majority at the polls. Meanwhile, the immediate necessities of 
the government were provided for by the issue through Messrs 
Rothschild of £2,000,000 fresh treasury bills. These were to be 
redeemed in December 1910, together with the £9,000,000 worth 
issued in 1909, out of the £20,000,000 loan agreed on in principle 
with the French government ; but in view of the opposition in 
Paris to the idea of advancing money to a member of the Triple 
Alliance, it was doubtful whether the loan would ever be floated. 

The overwhelming victory of the government in June at the 
polls produced a lull in a crisis which at the beginning of the 
year had threatened the stability of the Dual Monarchy and the 
peace of Europe ; but, in view of the methods by which the 
victory had been won, not the most sanguine could assert 
that the crisis was overpassed. Its deep underlying causes 
can only be understood in the light of the whole of Hungarian 
history. It is easy to denounce the dominant Magyar 
classes as a selfish oligarchy, and to criticize the methods 
by which they have sought to maintain their power. But 
a nation that for a thousand years had maintained its in- 
dividuality in the midst of hostile and rival races could not 
be expected to allow itself without a struggle to be sacrificed 
to the force of mere numbers, and the less so if it were 
justified in its claim that it stood for a higher ideal of culture 
and civilization. The Magyars liad certainly done much to 
justify their claim to a special measure of enlightenment. In 
their efforts to establish Hungarian independence on the firm 
basis of national efficiency they had succeeded in changing their 
country from one of very backw^ard economic conditions into 
one which promised to be in a position to hold its own on equal 
terms with any in the world. (W. A. P.) 

I Bibliography. — ( a) Sources. '1 he earliest important collection 

of sources of Hungarian liistory was Johann Georg Schrandlner's 
Scriptores termn Huft^aruarum (.|th ed., Vienna, 1766-1768). The 
Codex diplomatic Its of (iyorgy Fejer (40 vols., Biida, 1820-1844), 
though full of errors, remains an inexhaustil)le storehouse of 
materials. In 1840 Stephen Ladislaus l.uidlicher ( 1 804-1 849) , 
better known as a l>otanLsi than as a liislorian, publish(?d a collection 
of documents, Tientm hnngurirantm monunwnta Arpadiana. '1 his 
was followed by Gustav Wenzel’s Codex diplomaticns aypadiamts 
coniinuens (12 vols., Pest, 1857) ^-^^d A. 'I heinei ’.s Vet. montimenta 
hist. Hioigariain sat ram illtistraniia (2 vols., Rome, 1859, tVc.). 
Later collc‘clions are Documents of the Angevin JU:riod, ed. by G. 
Wenzel and Imre Nagy (8 vols., ib, 1874 1876) ; Diplomatic lUuords 
of the Time of King Matthias (Mag. and l-at.), ed. by Ivan Nagy 
{ib. i87«>-j878) ; National Doi ttmcnis (Mag. and Lat.), ed. by 
Farkas Deak and others (P(?st, 1878 1891) ; Monumenia Vaticana 
historiam regni llungariac illustrantia (8 vols., Budapc.st, 1883- 
1891), a valuable collection of materials from the Vatican archive.s, 
edited under the auspices of the Hungarian bishops; Principal 
Sources for the Magyar Conquest (Mag.), by (iyula Pauler and Siindor 
Szildgyi [ib, 1900). Numerous dociimeiits have also been issued in 
the various publications of the Hungarian Academy and the Hun- 
garian Historical Society. Of thc^se the most important is tlie 
Monumenta Hungariac Distorica, pul)li.shed by the Academy. This 
falls into three main groups : Diplomata (30 vols.) ; Scrtptorcs 
(40 vols.) ; Monumenta Comilialia (records of the Hungarian and 
Transylvanian diets, 12 vols. and 21 vols.). With these are a.s- 
sociated the Turkish -Hungarian Records (9 vols.), Turkish Historians 
(2 vols. piibd.), and the Archives of the Hungarian subordinate 
countries (2 vols. ])ubd.). 

On the sources see Hendrik Marczali, Ungarns Gesihichtsquellen 
im Zeitalter der Arpddcn (Berlin, 1882) ; Kaindl, Studien zii den 
ungarischen Ocschichtsqucllen (Vienna, 1894 1902) : and, for a 
general appreciation, Mangold, Pragmatic History e/ the Hungarians 
(in Mag., 5th ed., Budapest, 

(b) Works: The modern lileialurc of Hungary is very rich in 
historical monographs, of which a long list w ill be found in the Subject 
Index of the Tondon Library. Here it is only ])ossible to give .some 
of the more important general histories, together witli .such .s]>ecial 
works as are mo.st readily acces.siblt! to lOnglish readers. Of tlie 
earlier Hungarian hi.storians two are .still of some value : Kalona, 

I Hist, critica regum Hungariae (42 vols., Pe.st, 1779-1810), and Pray, 

! Annales regum Hungariae (5 vols., Vienna, 176.1 1770). Of modem 
histories written in Magyar the most imposing is the History of the 
Hungarian Nation (10 vols., Budapest, 1898), issued to commemorate 
theccleliration of the millennium of the foundation of the monarchy* 
by Sandor Szilag\'i and inimerous collaborators. Of importance, too, 
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is Ignacz AcsAcly's History of the Magyar Empire (2 vols., Budapest, 
1904), though its author is too often ultra-chauvinistic in tone. 

To those who do not read Magyar the following books on tlic 
general history of Hungary may be recommended : Armin Vamb6ry, 
Hungary in Ancient and Modern Times (London, 1897) ; R. Ch^lard, 
La Hongrie milldnaire (Paris, 1896) ; M6r Gell6ri, Aus der Vergangen- 
heit und Gegenwart des tausendjdhrigen Ungarn (Budapest, 1896) ; 
J6zscf Jekelfaliissy, The Millennium of Hungary (Budapest, 1897) ; 
E. Sayous, Histoire ghihale des Hongrois (2 vols., Budapest, i.st ed., 
1876, and ed., ib. 1900) ; J^nos MajUith, Geschichte der Magyaren 
(5 vols., 3rd ed., Regensburg, 1852-1853) — somewhat out of date 
(it first appeared in 1828), but useful for Uiose who like a little more 
detail; Count Julius Audrey, The Development of Hungarian 
Constitutional Liberty, translated by C. Arthur and Ilona Ginever 
(London,' 190S), containing an interesting comparison with English 
constitutional development; C. M. Kiiatchbull-Hugessen, The 
Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation (2 vols., London, igo8), 
strongly Magyar in sympathy ; R. W. Seton-Watson (Scotus 
Viator), Racial Problems in tiungary (London, 1908), a strong 
criticism of the Magyar attitude towards the Slav subject races, 
especially the Slovaks, with documents and a full bibliogmphy. 

(r) Constitutional : Anton von Virozsil, Das Staatsrecht des 
Kdnigreichs Ungarn (3 vols.. Pest, 1865) ; S. Rad6-Rothfcld, Die 
ungarische Verfassung (Berlin, 1898) and, based on this, A. de 
Bertha, La Constitution Hongroise (Paris, 1898), both supporting 
the policy of Magyarization ; Akos von Timon, Ungarische Ver- 
fassungs- und Rcchtsgeschichtc (Berlin, 1904) ; Knalchl^ull-Hugessen, 
op. cit. 

(d) Biographical : In Magyar, the great serial entitled Hungarian 
Historical Biographies (Budapest, 1884, &c.), edited by S^indor 
SziUigyi, is a collection of live.s of famous Hungarian men and 
women from the earlie.st times by many scholars of note, finely illus- 
trated. 

For works on special periods see the separate articles on the 
sovereigns and other notabilities of Hungary. For works on the 
Compromise of 1867 and the relations of Austria and Hungary 
generally, see the bibliography to the article Austria-Hungary. 

III. Language 

The Magyar or Hungarian language belongs to the northern 
or Finno-Ugric division of the Ural-Altaic family, and 
forms, along with Ostiak and Vogul, the Ugric branch of that 
division. The affinity existing between the Magyar and the 
Finnic languages, first noticed by John Amos Comenius 
(Komensky) in the middle of the 17th century,' and later by 
Olav Rudbeck,- Leibnitz,'^ Strahlenberg,^ Eccard, Sajnovics,*^ 
and others, was proved “ grammatically ” by Samuel Gyarmathi 
in his work entitled Affinitas linguae Hungaricae cum Unguis 
Fimiicae originis grammatice demonsirata (Gottingen, 1799). 
The Uralian travels of Anthony Keguly (1843-1845), and the 
philological labours of Paul Hunfalvy and Joseph Budenz, 
may Ix^ said to have established it, and no doubt has been thrown 
on it by recent research, though most authorities regard the 
Magyars as of mixed origin physically and combining Turkish 
with Finno-Ugric elements. 

Although for nearly a thousand years established in Europe and 
subjected to Aryan influences, the Magyar lias yet rehiined its 
es.sential Ural-Altaic or Turanian features. The grammatical forms 
are expressed, as in Turkish, by means of affixes modulated according 
to the high or low vowel power of the root or chief syllables of the 
word to whicli they are appended - the former being represented 
by 6’, 6 , the latter by a, d, o, d, u, u ; the sounds i, i are 

regarded as neutral. In .some respect.'* the value of the con.sonants 
varies from that usual in the Latin alphabet. S is pronounced as sh 
in English, tlie sound of simple s being represented by ss. C or cs is 
pronounced as English ts ; cs as English ch ; ds as English 7 ; ss as 
French ; ; as dy. Among the striking peculiarities of the language 
are the definite and indefinite forms of the active verb, e.g. Idtom, 
“ I see (definite, viz. " him," her," " the man," &c.), Idtok^ “ I 
see " (indefinite) ; the insertion of the causative, frequentative, 
diminutive and potential syllables after the root of the verb, e.g. ver, 
" he beats " ; veret, he causes to Iwat " ; vereget, " he beats re- 
peatedly " : verint, " he beats a little " ; verhet, " he can beat " ; 
the mode of expressing possession by the tenses of the irregular verb 
lenni, " to be " (viz. van, ” is " ; vannak, " are " ; volt, " was ; " less, 

' See Hunfalvy 's '* Die ungarische Sprachwissenschaft," Liter a- 
rische Berichte aus Ungarn, pp. 80-87 (Budapest, 1877). 

’■* specimen us us linguae Gothicae in eruendis cUque illustrandis 
obscurissimis quibusdam Sacrae Scripturae locis ; addita analogia 
linguae Gothicae cum Sinica, necnon Finnicae cunt Ungarica (Up.seda, 

1717)- 

’ Hunfalvy, p. 81. “ Id. pp. 82-86. 

® Demonstratio Idioma Ungarorum et Lapponum idem esse (Copen- 
hagen und Tyrnau, 1770). 


" will be," &c.), with the object and its possessive affixes, e.g. nekem 
vannak kOnyveim, literally, "to me are books — my"='‘I liave 
books " ; neki volt konyve, " to him was book — his " he had a 

book." Other characteristic features are the use of the singular 
substantive after numerals, and adjectives of quantity, e.g. kdt ember, 
literally, " two man " ; sok szd, " many word," &c. ; the position of 
the Christian name and title after family name, e.g. Olmosy 
Kdroly tandr ur, " Mr Professor Cliarles Olmosy * ; and the possessive 
forms of the nouns, which are varied according to the number and 
person of the possessor and the number of the object in the following 
way : tollam, " my pen " ; tollaim, " my pens " ; tollad, " thy 
pen " ; tollaid, " thy pens " ; toUunk, " our pen " ; tollaink, " our 
pens," &c. There is no gender, not even a distinction between 
he," " she," and " it," in the personal pronouns, and tlie declension 
is less developed than in Finnish. But there is a wealth of verbal 
derivatives, the vocabulary is copious, and the intonation harmoni- 
ous. Logical in its derivatives and in its ^ammatical structure, the 
Mi^yar language is, moreover, copious in idiomatic expressions, rich 
in its store of words, and almost musical in its harmonious intonation. 
It is, therefore, admirably adapted for both literary and rhetorical 


purposes. 

The first Hungarian grammar known is tlie Grammatica Hungaro- 
Latina of John Erdosi alias Sylvester Pannonius, printed at SArvAr- 
Ujsziget in 1539. Others are the posthumous treatises of Nicholas 
R6vai (Pest, 1809) ; the M^yar nyelvmester of Samuel Gyarmathi, 
pubhshed at Klausenburg in 1794; and grammars by J. Farkas 
(9th ed., Vienna, 1816), Maildlh (2nd ed., Pest, 1832), Kis (Vienna, 
1834), Mdrton (8th cd., Vienna, 1836), Maurice Ballagior (in German) 
Bloch (5th ed., Pest, 1869), Topler (Pest, 1854), Riedl (Vienna, 1858), 
Schuster (Pest, 1866), ('harles Ballagi (Pest, 1868), Rcm61e (Pest and 
Vienna, 1869), Roder (Budapest, 1875), Fuhrer (Budapest, 1878), 
Ney (20th ed., Budapest, 1879), C. E. de Ujfalvy (Paris, 1876), 
S. W^key (London, 1852), J. Csink (London, 1853), Ballantik 
(Budapest, 1881) ; Singer (London, 1882). 

The earliest lexicon is that of (Jabriel (Mizs6r) Pesti alias Pestinus 
Pannonius, Nomenclatura sex linguarum, Latinae, lialicae, GalHcae, 
Bohemicae, Ungaricae et Germanicae (Vienna, 1538), which was 
several times reprinted. The Vocabula Hungarica of Bernardino 
Baldi (1583), the original MS. of which is in the Bibliotcca Nazionale 
at Naples, contains 2899 Hungarian words with renderings in Latin 
or Italian.” In the Dictionarium undecim linguarum of ('alcpinus 
(Basel, 1590) are found also Polish, Hungarian and English words 
and phrases. Tliis work continued to be reissued until i(>82. The 
Lexicon Latina-Hungaricum of Albert MoliiAr first appeared at 
Nureml>crg in i(>o4, and with tlie addition of Greek was reprinted 
till 1 70S. Of modem Hungarian dictionaries the best is that of the 
Academy of Sciences, containing 110,784 articles in 6 vols., by 
Czuczor and Fogarasi (Pest, 1862-1874). The next best native 
dictionary is that of Maurice Ballagi, A Magyar nyelv teljes sz 6 tdra, 
(Pest, 1868-1873). In addition to the above may be mentioned the 
work of Kresznerics, where the w^ords are arranged according to the 
roots (Buda, 1831-1832); the Etymologisches Wbrterhuch ... aus 
chinesiscJtcn Wurzeln, of Podhorszky (Paris, 1877) ; Lexicon linguae 
Hungaricae aevi antiquioris, by Szarvas Gabor and Simonyi Zsig- 
mond (1889) ; and " Magyar-Ugor osszeliasonlito sz6tar " Hungarian 
Ugrian Comparative Dictionary, by Bydenz (Budapest, 1872 1879). 
Other and more general dictionaries for German scholars are those; of 
Marton, Lexicon trilingue Latino-Hungarico-Gcrmanicum (Vienna, 
1818-1823), A. F. Richter (Vienna, 1836), K. Farkas (Pest, 1848’ 
1851), Fogarasi (4th ed., Pest, i860), Loos (Pc.st, 1869) and M. Ballagi 
(Budapest, 3rd eel., 1872 1874). There arc, moreover, Hungarian- 
French dictionaries by Kiss and Karady (Pest and Leipzig, 1844- 
1848) and Babos and M0I6 (Pest, 18O5), and English-Hungarian 
dictionaries by Dallos (Pest, 18O0) and Bizonfy (Budapest, 1886). 

(C. El.) 

IV. Literature 


The Catholic ecclesiastics who settled in Hungary during the 
iith century, and who found their way into the chief offices of 
the state, were mainly instrumental in establishing Latin as the 
predominant language of the court, the higher schools and 
public worship, and of eventually introducing it into the admini- 
stration. Having thus become the tongue of the educated 
and privileged classes, Latin continued to monopolize the chief 
fields of literature until the revival of the native language at 
the close of the 18th century. . 

Amongst the earliest Latin works that claim attention are tlie 
" Chronicle " {Gesta H ungarorum), by the " mionymous notary " of 
King B61a, probably B61a 11. (.see Podhradezky,^ Bdla kirdly ndvtelen 
jegyzoje, Buda, 1801, p. 48), which describes the early ages of 


” See Count Gcza Kuun's " Lettere Unghcrasi," La Rivista 
Europea, anno vi., vol. ii. fasc. 3, pp. 561-562 (Florence, 1875). 

’ So also Jiimbor (A Magyar Irod. Tort., Pest, 1864, p. 104). 
Komyei, Imre and others incline to the belief that it was B61a I. 
and that consequently the " anonymous notary " belongs rather to 
the nth than to the 12th century. 
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Hun^ariiin history, and may be assigned to the middle of the 12th 
century ; the Carmen Miserabile of Rogerius ; the Liber Cronicorum 
P . of Simon K6zai, belonging to the end of the 1 3th century, 
uSn so-called " Chronicon Budense/* Cronica Hungarorum, 

ebnMl Im Buda in 1473 (Eichhorn, Geschichie der LUteratur, 

ronces. . ^nd the Chronicon Rerum Hungaricarum of 

John Thuroezi.* An extraordinary stimulus was given to literary 
enterprise by King Matthias Corvmus, who attracted both foreign 
and native scholars to his court. Foremost amongst the Italians 
was Antonio Boniini, whose work, Rerum Hungaricarum Decades 
1 E., comprising Hungarian history from the earliest times to the 
death of King Matthias, was published with a continuation by 
Sambucus (Basel, 1568) .2 Marzio Galeotti, the king’s chief librarian, 
wrote an historical account of his reign. The most distinguished of 
the native scliolars was John Cesinge, alias Janus Pannonius, who 
composed Latin epigrams, panegyrics and epic poems. The best 
edition of his works was published by Count S. Teleki at Utrecht in 
1784. 

As there are no traces of literary productions m the native or 
Magyar dialect before the 12th century, the early condition 
Marvmr language is concealed from the philologist. It is, 

ntmiure known that the Hungarians had their own 

Bmrllemt ' songs, and that their princes kept lyre and lute 

rellcM. players who sang festal odes in praise of the national 
heroes. In the nth century Christian tejichers intro- 
duced the use of the Roman letters, but the employment of the Latin 
language was not formally decreed until 1114 (see Bowring, Poetry 
AroMdlmn Magyars^ In trod. xix.). It appears, moreover, that 

oZad date public business was transacted in 

jpQoJ Hungarian, for the decrees of King Coloman the Learned 
I30l“ 1^4) were translated from that language into Latin. 

Among the literary relics of the 12th century are the 
“ Latiatuc ** or Halotti BeszSd funeral discourse and prayer in 
Hungarian, to which l36brentei in his R 6 gi Magyar NyelvemUkek 
assigns as a probable date the year 1171 (others, however, 1182 or 
T183). From the M argil- LegendUy or “ Legend of St Margaret,** 
composed in the early part of the 14th century it is evident that 
from time to time the native language continued to l)e employed as a | 
means of religious edification. Under the kings of the house of | 
Anioum Anjou, the Magyar became the language of the court, j 
SMemond used also in official documents and ordinances 

neWotf ® is shown by copies of formularies of oaths, the imjiort of 
1301 m* which proves Ixjyond a doubt that the originals belonged 1 
1437 . reigns of Louis I. and Sigismond ; by a statute of the 

town of Saj6-St-Peter (1403) relating to the wine trade ; 
by the testament of i^zzai-Kardcson (1413) ; and by other relics of 
this period published by Dobrentei in vol. ii. of the R. M. Nyelvem- 
Ukek. To the early part of the 15 th century may be', assigned also the 
legends of " St Francis ’* and of “ St Ursula,” and possibly the original 
of the P.nek Pannania fmgvdteUroly an historical ” Song about the 
Conquest of Paiinonia.” But not until the dawn of the Reformation 
did Magyar begin in any sense to replace Latin for literary purposes. 
The period placed by Hungarian authors between 1437 and 1530 
marks the first development of Magyar literature. 

About the year 1437 two Hussite monks named Tamds and 
Bdlint {i,e, Thomas and Valentine) adapted front older sources a 
Jarelld- portion of the Bible for the use of the Hungarian 

Msttblae Moldavia. To these monks the first extcint 

orpre~ Magyar version of part of the Scriptures (the Vienna or 
Reforma* Codex *) is directly assigned by Dobrentei, but the 

iloa exact date either of this copy or of the original transla- 
perlod cannot be ascertained. With approximate certainty 

( 1437 * ascribed also to Tamds and B41int the original of 

IS 30 ). extant transcript, by George N6meti, of the Four 

Gospels, the Jdszay or Munich Codex (fini.shed at Tdtros 
in Moldavia in iqbf)). Amongst other important codices are the 
J orddnszky Codex (1516-1519), an incomplete coi^yof the translation 
of the Bible mtade by I.adislaus Bdtori, who died about 1456 ; and 
the Dobrentei or GyulafeMrvdr Codex (1508), conttiining a version of 
the P.salter, Song of Solomon, and the liturgical epistles and gospels, 
copied by Bartholomew Halabori from an earlier translation 
(Kornyei, A Magyar nemzeii irodalomtdrtdnet rdzlaia^ 1861, p. 30). 
Other relics belonging to this period are the oath which John Hunyady 
took when elected governor of Hungary (1446) ; a few verses .sung 
by the children of Pest at the coronation of his son Matthias (1458) ; 

* An example of this work, printed on vellum in Gothic letter 
(Augsburg, 1488), and formerly belonging to the library of Matthias 
Corvinus, king of Hungary, may be seen in the British Museum. 
Of the three first- mentioned chronicles Hungarian translations by 
Charles Szabd appeared at Budapest in t86o, i 8()I and 1862. 

2 Both this and the later editions of Frankfort (1581), Cologne 
(1690) and Pressburg (1744) arc represented in the British Mu.seum. 

"• The only copy exi.sting at the present time appears to have been 
transcribed at the beginning of the T()th century. Both this and the 
Halotti Resz 6 d (Pray Codex) are preserved in the National Museum at 
Budapest. 

This corlex contains Ruth, the les.ser prophets, and part of the 
Apocrypha. According to Toldy, it is copied from an earlier one of 
the 14th century. 
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the Siralominek Both Janos veszedelnfUn (Elegy upon John Both), 
written by a certain ” Gregori,” as the initial letters of the verses 
show, and during the reign of the abovc'iutntioned monarch ; ami 
the Emltkdal Mdtyds kirody haldlara (Memorial Song on the Death of 
King Matthias, 1490). '1 o tliese may be added the rhapsody‘s on 
the taking of ” Szabdes ” (1476) ; the Katalin-Legenday a metrical 
” Legend of St Catherine of Alexandria,” extending to over 4000 
lines ; and the Feddocnek (Upbraiding Song), by Francis Apathi. 

In the next literary period (1530-1606) several translations of the 
Scriptures are recorded. Among these there are — versions of 
the Epistles of St Paul, by Benedict Komjati (Cracow, 

*533) J of the Four Gospels, by Gabriel (Mizsfer) Pesti 
(Vienna, 1536) ; of the New Testament, by John Erdosi * 

(Ujsziget, 1541 ; 2nd ed., Vienna, 1574 ), and by Thomas 
F 61 egyhazi (1586) ; and the tran.slation.s of the Bible, 
by Caispar Heltai (Klausenburg, T55I-15<>5), and by Caspar 
Kdroli (Vizsoly, near Gonez, 1589-1590). Tht* last, considered the 
best, was corrected and re-edited by Albert ^.olnir at Hanau in 
1608.’ Heltai publislicd also (1571) a translation, in.proved from 
that by Bla.sius Veres (1565), of the Triparii.um of Verboezy, and 
Chronika (1575) adapted from the Decades of Bonfini. Karadi in 
I5t)9 brought to light the earliest national drama, Balassi Menyhdrt. 
Among the native poets, mostly mere rhyming chroniclers of the 
16th century, were Csanadi, Tin6di, Nagy-Biiczai, Fogdti, llnsvay, 
Istvdnfi, Gorgei, Temesvari and Valkai. Of these the best and niost 
prolific writer was Tin6di. Sz6kely wrote in prose, with verse 
introduction, a ” Chronicle of the World ” under tlie title of Cronica 
ez vildgnac yelcs dolgairdl (Cracow, 1559). CsAktornya and K&kony 
imitated the ancient classical poets, and Erdosi introduced the 
hexameter. Andrew Farkas and tlu; homilist Peter Melius (JuliA-sz) 
attempted didactic verse ; and Batizi busied himself with sacred 
song and Biblical history. During the latter part of the i6th century 
and the beginning of the 17th two poets of a higher order appeared in 
Valentine Balassa, the earliest Magyar lyrical writer, and con- 
temporary John Kimay, who.se poems are of a contemplative and 
pleasing character. 

The melancholy state of the country consequent upon the perse- 
cutions of Rudolph I., Ferdinand II. and I.foi:old I., as also the 
continual encroachment of (iermanizing influences under 
the Ilabsburgs, were unfavourable to the development of century 
the national literature during the next literary period, 
dating from the Peace of Vienna (i()0()) to that of Szatmar 
(1711). A few names were, however, distinguished in iril). 
theology, philology and ix>ctry. In 1626 a Hungarian 
version of the Vulgate was published at Vienna by the Jesuit Georgt? 
Kdldi,” and another complete translation of the Scriptures, the 
so-called Komdromi Biblia (Komorn Bible) was made in 1685 by the 
Protestant George Csipkes, though it was not published till j 7. 7 
at Leiden, twenty-nine years after his death.*' On behalf of the 
Catholics the Jesuit Ptder I’dzmin, eventually primate, Nicholas 
Eszterhazy, Sambar, Baklsfi and others were the authors of various 
works of a polemical nature. E.S])ecially famous was the Hodaegus, 
kalauz of Pazmdn, which first appeared at Pozsony (IVessburg) in 
1613. xYmong the Protestants who exerted thcm.sclves in theological 
and controversial writings were Neineti, Alvinczy, Alexander 
Fclvinczy, Martoiifalvi and Mclotai, who was attached to the court 
of Bethlen Gabor. Telkibanyai wrote on ” Fhiglish Puritanism 
(1654). The Calvinist Albert Molndr, already mentioned, was more 
remarkable for liis philological than for his theological labours. 
Pdrispapai compiled an Hungarian Latin Dictionary, Dictionarium 
magyar ds dedk nyclvcn (Ldcse, 1708), and Ajiaczai-Csere, a Magyar 
Encyclopaedia (Utreeht, i<>53). John .Szaldrdi, I^aul IJsznyai, 
Gregory Petho, John Keminy and Benjamin Szildgyi, which last, 
however, wrote in Latin, were the authors of various historical works. 
In polite literature the heroic poem Zrinyidsz (if>5T), dc.scriptive ol 
tlic fall of Szigel, by Nicholas Zrinyi, grandson of the defender of 
that fortress, marks a new era in Hungarian poetry. Of a far inferior 
character was the monotonous Mohdesi veszedelem (iJi.saster of 
Mohacs), in cantos, produced two years afterwards at Vienna by 
Baron Liszti. ’ The lyric and e])ic poems of Stephen Gyongyosi, who 
sang the deeds of Maria Sz6chy, the lieroinc of Murany, Murdnyi 
Venus (Kas.sa, 1664), are samples rather of a general improvement in 
the style than of the purity of the language. As a didactic and 
elegiac poet Stephen Kohdri is much esteemed. More fluent but not 
less gloomy are the sacred lyrics of Nydki Veres first published in 
1636 under the Lcitin title of Tintinnabulum Tripudtaniiunt. The 
songs and proverbs of Peter Beniezky, who lived in flic early part of 
the 17th century, are not without merit, and have been several times 
reprinted. From the appearance of the first extant printed Magyar 
made know (187O discovery 1)\ 

MM. E. Nagy and D. Veghclyi in the archives of tlie Csicsery family, 
in the county of Uiig. 

** One of the only seven perfect copies extant of the Vienna (1574) 
edition is in tlie British Museum library. 

A copy, with the autograph of the editor, is in the British 
Mu.se urn. 

A copy is in the British Museum libnyy. 

2 There are two copies of this edition in the British Museum 
library. 
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wwk^ at Cracow in 1531 to the end of the period just treated, more 
than iBoo publications in the native language arc liuiown/'^ 

The period comprised between peace of Szatmdr (1711) and 
the year 1772 is far more barren in literary results than even that 
Parlad at preceded it. The exhaustion of the nation from its 

STg/toj*" protracted civil and foreign wars, the extinction of the 
court of the Transylvanian princes where the native 
language had been cherished, and the prevalent use of 
Latin in the schools, public transactions and county courts, 
all combined to bring alx)ut a complete neglect of the Magyar language 
and literature. Among tlie few prose writers of distinction were 
Andrew Spangdr, whose " Hungarian Book.store," Magyar Konyvtdr 
(Kfussa, 1738), is said to be the earlie.st work of the kind in the 
Magyar dialect; George Bdlranyi, who translated the New Testa- 
ment (Lauba, 1754) : the historians Michael Cserei and Matthew 
B 61 , which last, however, wrote chiefly in Latin ; and Peter Bod, 
who l^esiiles his theological treatises compiled a history of Hungarian 
literature under the title Magyar AthSnds (Szebeu, i70()). But the 
most celebrated writer of this period was the Jesuit Francis Faludi, 
the translator, through the Italian, of William Darrell’s works. On 
account of the classic purity of liis style in prose, Faludi was known as 
the " Magyar Cicero." Not only as a philosophic and didactic 
writer, but also as a lyric and dramatic poet he surpassed all his con- 
temporaries. Another pieiising lyric poet of this period was Ladislaus 
Amade, the naturalness and genuine sentiment of whose lightly 
running verses are .suggestive of the lov'e songs of Italian authors. 
Of considerable merit are also the sacred lyrical melodies of Paul 
Kadai in his Leiki h6dolds (Spiritual Homage), published at Debreczen 
in 1715. Among the didactic jwets may be mentioned Lewis Nagy, 
George Kalin^lr, John Illey and Paul Bertalanfi, es])ecuiUy noted for 
his rhymed " Life of St Stephen, first Hungarian king," Dicsoseges Sz. 
Isivdn clso magyar Uirdlynak Mete (Vienna, 1751). 

The next three literary periods stand in .special relationship 
to one another, and are sometimes regarded as the same. The 
first two, marking respectively the progress of the “ Regeneration 
of the Native Literature ” (1772-1807) and the “ Revival of the 
Language (1807-*-! 830), were introductory to and preparatory 
for the third or “ Academy period, whic'h l>egan about 1830. 

In conse<iMcnce of the general neghict of the Magyar language 
during the reigns of Maria Theresa anri lier successor Joseph It., 
the more import int prose productions of the latter part of 
century, as for instance the historical works of 
^te])hen Katona, John Kngel and Ignatius 
UTTl^ Fessler, wore written either in Latin or in German. The 
gggrC reaction in favour of the native literature manifested 

^ itself at first chiefly in the creation of various schools of 

poetry. Foremost among these stood the so-called "French" 
school, founded by George Bessonyei, the author of several 
dramatic pieces, and of an imitation of Pope’s " Essay on 
Man," under the title of Az embernek pvobdja (Vienna, 1772). Bes- 
senyei introduced the use of rhymed alexandrines in place of the 
monotonous Zrinian measure. Other writers of the same school 
were Laurence Orezy and Abraham Baresay, wliose works have a 
striking resemblance to each other, and were published together by 
U6vai (1789). The songs and elegies of the short-lived Paul Anyos, 
editeil by BaesAnyi in 179H, show great deptli of feeling. Versifiers 
and adapters from the French appeared also in Counts Adam and 
Joseph 'I'eleki, Alexander Bar6czi and Joscpli Pcczeli, known also as 
the translator of Young's " Night Thoughts." The chief re|>rc- 
sentatives of the strictly " clissical " school, which adopted the 
ancient Greek and Latin authors as its models, were David Bar6ti 
Szabo, Nicholas BAvai, Jo.sepli RAjnis and Benedict Virag. Among 
the most noteworthy work.s of Barbti are the Uj mdrUkre vett killomh 
versek (Kassa, 1777), comprising hexameter verses, Horatian 
odes, distichs, epistles and epigrams ; the Paraszti Majoradg 
(Kassa, 1779-1780), an hexameter version of Vani^re's Praedium 
ruslicum; and an abridged version of "Paradise l.^st," contained 
in the Kblteminyes munkaji (Komdrom, 1802). Baroli, moreover, 
published (1810 1813) a translation of Virgil’.s Aencid and Eclogues, 
Of BarAti’s purely linguistic works the best known are his Orto- 
graphia h Prosodia (Komarom, 1800) ; and the Kisded Szdtdr (Kassa, 
1 784 and T792) or " Small Lexicon of mre Hungarian words. As a 
l>hilologist BarAii was far surpassed by Nicholas ftevai, but as a poet 
lie may be considered superior to Rajnis, translator of Virgil’s 
Hucolics and Georgies, and author of the Magyar Hrlikonra vezeto 
kalauz (Guide to the Magyar Helicon, 1781). The " classical " 
school reached its highest state of culture under Virdg, whose poetical 
works, consisting chiefly of Horatian odes and epistles, on account 
of the perfection of their style, obtained for him the name cf the 
■' Magyar Horace." The Poelai Munkai (Poetical Works) of Virdg 
were published at Pest in 1 799, and again in 1822. Of his pro.se works 
the most important is the Magyar Szdzadok or " Pragmatic History 
of Hungary " (Biula, 1808 and 1816). Vdlyi-Nagy, the first Magyar 

^ The earliest, .styled " Song on the Discovery of the right hand ot 
the Holy King Stephen," and printed at Nuremberg by Anton 
Koburger in 1484, is lost. 

“ See Chas. SzabA’s /P<?gi Magyar Kdnytddr (Budapest, 1879). Cf. 
sdso Lit, Her. aus Ungarn for 1879, Bd. hi. Heft 2, pp. 433*434. 


translator of Homer, bolong.s rather to the " popular " than the 
"classical" school. His translation of the Iliad appeared at 
SArospatak in 1821. The establishment of the " national " or 
" popular " school is attributable chiefly to Andrew Dugonics, 
though his earliest works, Troja veszedelme (1774) and Ulysses (1780), 
indicate a classical bias. His national romancas, however, and 
especially Eielka (Poz.sony, 1787) and Az arany pereczek (Pest and 
Pozsony, 1790), attractccf public attention, and were soon adapted 
for the stage. The most valuable of his productions is his collection 
of " Hungarian Proverbs and Famous Sayings," which appeared in 
1820 at Szeged, under the title of Magyar pildabeszfdek jcles 
monddsok. The most noteworthy follower of Dugonics was Adam 
Horvath, author of the epic poems Htmnidsz (GyOr, 1787) atid 
Hudolphidsz (Vienna, 1817). Jo.seph Gvaddnyi’s tripartite work 
Paltisi notdrius (Village Notary), published between 1790 and 1796, 
as also his Rontd Pal 6s gr. Benyowsky tortmeteik (Adventures of Paul 
Konto and Count Benyowski), are humorous and readable, but 
carele.ss in style. As writers of didactic poetry may b(r mentioned 
John Endrody, Caspar (>ob 61 , Joseph TakAcs and Barbara Molnar, 
tht? earliest distinguished Magyar poetess. 

Of a more general character, and ccjmbining the merits of the 
above .schools, are the works of the authors who constituted the .so- 
called " Debroczen Class," which boa.sts the names of the naturalist 
and philologist John Foldi, compiler of a considerable j)art of the 
Debrcczeni magyar gramniatica ; Michael Fazekas, author of Ludas 
Maiyi (Vienna, 1817), an epic poem, in 4 cantos; and Joseph 
Kovacs. Other precursors of the modem school were the poet 
and philologist Francis Verseghy, who.se work.s extend to nearly 
forty volumes ; the gifted didactic prose writer, Joseph Karman ; 
tlie metrical rhymstcr, Gideon RAday; the lyric poets, SzentjAbi 
SzabA, Janos Baesanyi (j/.v.), and the short-lived Gabriel Dayka, 
whose posthumous "Verses" were published in 1813 by Kazinezy. 
Still mori‘ cehibrated were Milialy Csokonai iq.v.) and Alexander 
Klslaludy [q.iK), The first volume of Alexander Kisfaludy’s llimiy, 
a .series of short lyrics of a de.scriptive and reflective nature, ajipearcd 
at Buda in 1801, under the title of Kesergb szerehm (Unhappy I.ove), 
and was received with great enthusiasm ; nor was the succ(!ss cf tlie 
second volume Boldog szerclem (Happy Love), which appeareil in 
1807, inferior. The Reg 6 k^ or “ Tal(‘S of the Past," were piililished ai 
Buda from 1807 to 1808, and still further increased Kisfaludy's 
fame ; but in his dramatic works he was not ecpially successful. 
Journalistic literature in the native language lx*gins wdtb the Magyar 
Jiirmondd (Harbinger) .started by Matthias Rath at f^ozsony in 17S0. 
Among the magazines the most important was th(> Magyar Muzeum, 
establi.shed at Ka.s.sa (Ka.schau) in 1788 by Baroti, Kazinezy and 
Baesdnyi. The Orpheus (1790) was Bie special work of Kazinezy, 
and the Urania (1794) of KAnnAu and of Pajor. 

Closely connected with the preceding period is that of tin* " Re- 
vival of the Language " (1807-1830) , with which the name of Francis 
Kazinezy {q.v,) is especially associated. To him it was gm g g 
left to fierfect that work of restoration begun by Banili 
and amplified by Revai. Poetry and belles lettres .still ® ® 

conlinuetl to occupy the chief place in the native literature, 
bn! under Kazinezy and his immediate followers Berzsenyi, ggjn^" 
KoJesey, Fay and others, a correctness of style and ex- 
celleucc of ta.ste hitherto unknown soon became apparent. Kazinezy , 
in his efforts to accommodate the national language to the demand.'-' 
of an unproved civDization, availed himself of the trcasuri.‘.s of 
European literature, but thereby incuiTed the opposition of those 
who were prejudiced by a too biased feeling of nationality. The 
opinion.s of liis enemies were ventilated in a lampoon styled mondolat. 
Daniel Berzsenyi, who.se odes are among the fine.st in the Hungaiimi 
language, was the correspondent of Kazinezy, and like him a victim 
of the attacks cf tlic Mondolat. But the fervent patriotism, elevatetl 
style, and glowing diction of Berzsenyi .soon caused him to be re- 
cognized as a truly national liard. A too frequent allu.sion to (»reeU 
mjdiiological names Is a defect sometimes obw^rvable in bis writings. 
His c<illective works were published at Buda by Dobrentei in 1842. 
Thast^ of John Kis, the friend of Berzsenyi, cover a wide range of 
subjects, and comprise, besides original poetry, many trail .slal ions 
from the Greek, T^tin, French, German and English, among which 
last may be mentioned renderings from Blair, l^ope and '1 hoinsoii, and 
notably his translation, published at Vienna in 1791, of Lowth's 
" Choice of Hercules." The style of Kis Is unaftected and easy. As 
a .sonnet writer none stands higher than Paul Szemere, known also 
for his rendering of Korncr’s drama Zrinyi (1818), and his contribu- 
tion.s to the Elet vs Lilcraltira (Life and Literature). The articJe.s ol 
Francis Kolcsey in the same periodical are among the finest speci- 
mens of Himgarian acsthetical criticism. The lyric poems ol 
KAlcsey can hardly be surpassed, whilst his orations* and markedl\ 
the EmPk beszid Kazinezy jelett (Commemorative Speech on 
Kazinezy), exhibit not only his own powers, but the singular ex- 
cellence of the Magyar language as an oratorical medium. Andrew 
FAy, sometimes styled the " Hungarian Aesop," Is chiefly re- 
membered lor his Eredeti Mes6k (Original Fables). The dramatic.; 
works of Charles Ki.sfaludy, brother of Alexander, won him cnthu.si- 
astic recognition as a regenerator of the drama. His plays bear a 
distinctive national character, the subjects of most of them referring 
to the golden era of the country. His genuine simplicity as a lyrical 
writer is shown by the fact that several of his sliortcr pieces have 
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oiK-son^^ ^\cY\^\ Vvtkovicft did vaA\ia.b\e aervice. 'Not v/itAiout 
uiterest to E,TvgAiH\iTnen is the name ol Gahriei Ddbrentei the 

translator ot Shakespeare's Macbeth, represented at Vo^sony 
in 1825 . An historical poem of a somcwliat philosophical nature 
was produced in 1814 by Andreas Horvath under the title of Zirez 
emUkezete (Reminiscence of Zirez) ; but his Arpdd^ in 12 books, 
finished in 1830 , and published at Pest in the following year, is a 
great national g^ic. Among other poets of this period were Alois 
Szentmikldssy, George Gaal, Pmil Buezy, Joseph Sz^sz, T^dislaus 
Toth and Joseph Katona, author of the much-cxtolled historical 
drama Jidnk Bdn.^ Izidore Guzmics, the translator of Theocritus 
into Magyar hexameters, is chiefly noted for his prose writings on 
ecclesiastical and philosophical subjects. As authors of special 
works on philosophy, we find Samuel Kotclcs, Jolm Imre, Joseph 
Ruszek, Daniel Ercsei and f*aul SilrvAri ; as a theologian and 
Hebraist John Somossy ; as an historian and philologist Stephen 
Horvath, who endeavoured to trace the Magyar descent from the 
earliest historic times ; as writem on jurisprudence Alexander Kovy 
and Paul Szlemeuics. For an account of the historian George Fej6r, 
the laborious compiler of the Codex Diplomaiicus, sec Feji^r. 

The establishment of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences ^ (i7fh 
November 1830) marks the commencement of a now period, in 
the first eighteen years of which fpgantic exertions were 
made as regards the literary and intellectual life of tlie 
nation. The language, nursed by the academy, developed 
rapidly, and showed its capacity for giving expression to 
almost every form of scientific knowledge."* By offering 
rewards for the best original dramatic productions, the academy 
provided that the national theatre should not suffer from a lack 
of classical dramas. During the earlier part of its existence the 
Hungarian academy devoted itself mainly to the scientific develoi>- 
ment of the language and philological research. Since its reorganiza- 
tion in 1869 the academy has, however, paid etpial attention to the 
various departments of history, archaeology, national (iconomy and 
the physical sciences. The encouragement of polite literature was 
more especially the object of the Kisfaiudy Sot'iet y, founded in 1836.’^ 
Polite literature had received a great imjnilse in the preceding 
period (1807-1830), but after the formation of the academy and the 
Kisfaiudy society it advancesd with accelerated speed towards the 
point attained by other nations. Foremost among epic poets, 
though not equally successful as a dramatist, was Mihaly Vords- 
niarty {q.v,)^ who, belonging also to the close of the last period, 
combines great power of imagination with elegance of language. 
Generally less varied and romantic, though easier in style, are the 
heroic poems Augsburgi iithozet (Ikittlc of Augsburg) and Avadi 
gyiXUs (Diet of Arad) of Gregory Czuczor, who was, moreover, very 
felicitous as an epigrammatist. Martin DebrcjczcMii was chic*ffy tamed 
lor his Kidvi esata (Battle of Kieft), ])u Wished at l*est in 1854 after 
his death by Count Kmeric Miko. 'flie laborious John Garay in his 
Szent Ldszld .shows considerable ability as an epic poet, but his 
greatest merit was rather as a romancist and ballad writer, as shown 
by the “ I'en Sketches or Tollvajzok (1845), and his legendary 
seritrs Arpddok (1847). Joseph Bajza was a lyricist of a somewhat 
melancholy cast, but his Borinek (Wine ^ong) ^Sohajids (Sighljii^r^jrffi 
(Awakening) and Apotheosis are much admired. He is known 
further as the translator of F. C. Dahlmann’s Gcschichte dev englisihen 


Kcvoiulion. Aa gexietaWy able wntets oi lytical poetry dnrmc t\ve 
^vrliet part ol this period may be. mentioned among otbers Viancis 
GsasiaT, JOHepb SzfckAcs and Andrew Knnoss— aisi^ bewis S/.akM 
and AlcxamleT Vachott, whose songs and romaiices are ol an artless 
and simple cliaractcr, and the sacred lyricist Bfela TArkAnyi. As an 
original but rather heavy lyric and didactic poet we may mention 
Peter Vajda, who was, moreover, the translator of Bulwer's “ Night 
and Morning.” Of a more distinctly national tendency are the 
lyrics of John Kriza® and John Er(l6lyi, but the reputation of the 
latter was more especially due to his collections of folk-lore made 
on behalf of the Kisfaiudy society. More ix>pular than any of the 
preceding, and well known in England through Sir John Bowring’s 
translation, are the charming lyrics of Alexander Petdfi (r/.n.), the 
” Burns ’* of Hungary. His j^oem.s, which emlK)dy the national 
genius, have passed into the very life of the people ; particularly is 
he happy* in the pieces descrii^tive of rural life. Among lyricists 
were : Coloman Tnth, who is also the author of several epic and 
dramatic pieces; John Vajda, who.se Kisebb KoUeminytk (Minor 
i*oems), published by the Kisfaiudy s^)ciety in 1872, are partly- 
written in the mode of Heine, and are of a pleasing but melancholy 
character ; Joseph L6vay, known also as tlie translator of Shake- 
speare's Titus AndronicuSy Taming of the Shrew and Henry JV. ; 
and Paul Gyulai, who, not only as a faultless lyric and e])ic poet, 
but as an im^nirtial critical writer, is highly e.steemod, and whose 
Romhdnyi is jii.stly prized as one of the l)est Magyar poems that has 
appeared in modern times. 'Po these may be added the names ol 
Charles Berecz, Joseph ZalAr, Samuel Nyilas, Jose])h Vida, Lewis 
Tolnai, the sentimental Ladislaus Szelestey, and the taleTif<*(l painter 
ZollAn Balogli, whose romantic p(X‘m Alpdri was piiblishetl in 1871 
by the Kisfaiudy society. The lyrics of Anthony VArady (1875, 
1877) are somewhat dull and nne(]ual in tone ; lx>th he and Baron 
Ivor Kaas, author of Az itilci napja (Day of Judgment, 1876), have 
shown .skill rather in the art of dramatic verse. The poems ol Count 
(ieza Zichy and Victor Dalmatly, those of the latter published at 
Budapest in 1876, are mostly written on subjects of a domestic 
nature, but are conceived in a patriotic spirit. Jimil Abran> i adopts 
a rather romantic style, but his Kagyphiteh (Ciood hVidav) is an 
excellent clcscri|)liv(f skeich. Alexander Lndrddy, author of TiksOk 
dalok (Cricket Songs, 1876), is a glowing writer, with great |>ower f)l 
conception, but his metaphors, tollowing rai>idly one? upon the othc^r, 
become oftiui confused. Joseph Kiss in 1876 hrouglil out a few lyric 
and epic poems of considerable merit, 'the Mesrk ol Augustus 
Greguss (1878), a collection of verse ” h’ables,” belonging to the 
.school of Gay, partake more of a didactic than lyrical nature. 'Phis 
leature is noticeable al.so in the Koltemcnyek (1873) of Ladislaus 
Torkos and the Modern Mesek (1874) of I.adi.slaus Nevy. The 
Salamon (1878) of Charles Szasz (b. 18 j<)) was rewarded with the 
prize of the academy. Tlie subject, taken from the age of 1 1 ungarian 
chivalry, is artistically worked out from medieval legends, and 
gives an excellent description of the times of St 1 -Julislaus of Hungary. 
Charles Szasz is generally better known as a metrical translator than 
as an original poet. He is the Magyarizer of Shakespear(‘'s Anthonv 
and Cleopatray Othello ^ Moibethy Henry VII 1 ., Winter's Tale, Romeo 
and Juliet and Tempesiy as also of soim^ of the best pieces of Burns, 
M(X)re, Byron, Shelley, Milton, B^Tanger, I^martirn*, Victor Hugo, 
Goethe and others. A translator from Byron and >bpe aj>])eare(l 
also in Maurice LukAc.s.** 


The .subject is similar to that of Grillparzcr’s tragedy, Kin treuer 
Diener seines Hewn. 

2 It was founded in 1825 through the generosity of Count Sz^chenyi, 
who devoted his whole income for one year (60,000 florins) to llu; 
purpose. It wa.s .soon supported by contributions from all quartiTs 
except from the government. 

“ Among the earlier publications of the academy were the Tudo~ 
mdnytdr (Treasury of Sciences, 1834 '! 844), with its supplement 
Liter atm a ; the Kiilfoldi jdUkszin (Foreign 'Theatres) ; the Magyar 
nyelv rendszere (System of tlie Himgarifin language, 1846; 2nd ed., 
1S47) ; various dictionaries of scientific, matliematical, philo,sophical 
and legal terms; a Hungarian -German dictionary (1835-1838), 
and a Glos.sary of l^ovincialisms (1838). 'The Nagy-Szdtdr (Great 
Dictionary), begun by Czuczor and Fogarasi in 1845, was not issued 
till 1862 ’1874. Among the regular organs of the academy arc the 
Transactions (from 1840), in some 60 vols., and the Annuals. 

■* Among its earlier productions were the Nemzcti konyvtdr 
(National Library), published 1843-1847, and continued in 1852 
under the title TIjabh Nemzcti kbnyvidry a repository of works by 
celebrated authors ; the Kiilfoldi Rcgcnytdv (Treasury of Foreign 
Romances), consisting of translations ; and some valuable collections 
of proverbs, folk-songs, traditions and fables. Of the many later 
publications of the Kisfaiudy society the m<).st important as regards 
English literature is the Shakspere Minden Mtmkdi (Complete Works 
of Shakespeare), in ig vols. (1864 1878), to which a supplementary 
vol., Shakspere Pdlydja (1880), containing a critical account of the 
life and writings of Shake.speare, has been added by Profes.sor A. 
Greguss. Translations from Moli^re, Racine, Corneille, Calderon 
and Moreto have also been issued by the Kisfaiudy society. The 
ttvlapok df folyama, or ” New Series of Annuals,” from t86o (Buda- 
pe.st, 1868, &c.), is a chrestomathy of prize orations, and translations 
and original pieces, both in poetry and prose. 


® Unitarian bishop of 'Praiisylvaiiia, author of l'(idi'd:^s(ik, ur 
" Wild Roses " (1863), a collection of Szekler folk-.songs, baJlad.s and 
sayings. 

'* Besid(;s the various translators fr(.)in the l\nglish, as for instance 
William Gyori, Augu.stus (ircgu.ss, T.adislaus Arany, Sigismond Acs, 
Stephen Fejes and lAigene Rakosy, who, like those already incident- 
ally mentioned, assisted in the ivisfaludy society's xersion of Shake- 
speare’s complete works, mel.ri('.al translations from foreign kinguages 
were .successfully made by Jlniil Abranyi, I)r Ignatius iWna, 
.Aiitliony Varady, Andrew Szalnj, Charles Berezy, Julius (ireguss, 
TA*wis Doezi, Bi;la Erodi, Emeric Caspar and many others. A 
Magyar version, by Ferdinand Bania, of the Kalewala was publislu'd 
at l*est in 1871. Faitliful rcnchrrings b)’ Lewis Szel>er6nyi, riirixUrn- 
Lehoezky and Michael Fincic ky of the popular poetry of the Slavic 
nationalities appcaretl in vols. i. and ii. of the Hazai nep kd/irszti Idra 
(Treasury of the Country’s l*opular Song), commenced in i 860 , under 
the auspices of the Kisfaiudy st)cicly. In vol. iii. Rumanian folk- 
soiig.s were Magyarized by George Ember, Julian Grozescu and jost‘.ph 
Vulcanu, under the title Roman nepdalok (Biidapt^sl, 1877). 'I’he 
Rdzsdk (Zombor, 1875) is a translation by Eugene I’avlovits from 
the Servian of Jovan jovanovits. Both the last-mentioned works are 
interesting from an ethnographical jxiint of view. We may here note 
that for foreigners unacquainted with Hungarian there are, besides 
several special versions ol I*et6fi and of Arany, Jiumerous aiithologies 
of Magyar poetry in German, by Count Majlath (1825), j. l’env6ry 
and F. Toltly (1828), G. Steimicker (1840, 1873), G. Stier (1850), 
K. M. Kcrtbeny (1834, iSfio), A. Dux (1834), Count Pongraez (1850- 
1861), A. M. Riedl (i860), J, Nordlicim (1872), G. M. Henning (1874), 
.A. von der Heide (1879) and others. Seleci.ions have also l>een 
published in English by Sir John Bowring {1830), S. W6key in liis 
grammar (1:832) and E. D. Butler (1877), and in French by H. 
Desbordes-Valmore and C. E. de UjfaJvy (1873). 
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Meanwhile dramatic literature found many champions, of whom 
the most energetic was Edward Szigligeti, ptoptie Jaseph Szathmdry, 
who enriched the Hungarian stage with more than a hundred pieces. 
Of these the most popular are comedies and serio-comic national 
dramas. A less prolific but more classical writer appeared in Charles 
Obernyik, whose George Brankovics is, next to Katona's Bdnk Ban^ 
one of the best historical tragedies in the language. Several of the 
already mentioned lyric and epic poets were occasional writers also 
for the drama. To these wc may add the gifted but unfortunate 
Sigismund Czako, I-ewis Dobsa, Joseph Szigeti, Ignatius Nagy, 
Joseph Szenvey (a translator from Schiller). Joseph Gaal, Charles 
Hugo, Lawrence 'loth (the Magyarizer of the School for Scandal), 
Emeric Vahot, Alois Dcgr6 (equally famous as a novelist), Stephen 
Toldy and Lewis D6czi, author oi the popular prize drama Csok 
(The Kiss). Az ember tragoedidja ('fhe Tragedy of Man), by Emeric 
MadAch (1861), is a dramatic poem of a philosophical and contem- 
plative character, and is not intended for the stage. Among suc- 
cessful dramatic pieces may be mcntionec^l the Falu rossza (Village 
Scamp) of Edward Toth (1875), which represents the life of the 
Hungarian peasantry, and shows both poetic sentiment and dramatic 
skill : A szerelem hareza (Combat of Love), by Count Geza Zichy ; 
Iskdriot (1876) and the prize tragedy Tamora (1879), by Anthony 
VArady ; Jdnus (1877), by Gregory Csiky ; and the dramatized 
romance Sz^p Mikhal (Handsome Michal), by Maurus Jdkai (1877). 
The principal merit of this author's drama Milton (1876) consists in 
its brilliance of language. The Szerelem iskoldja (School of Ixivc), 
by Eugene Rdkosy, although in some parts exquisitely worded, did 
not meet with the applause accorded to his Bipacsos Pisia Dolmdnya 
(1874). The Grdf Dormdndi Kdlmdn (Count (Joloman Dormdndi) of 
B61a Beresdnyi (1877) is a social tragedy of the French school. 
Among the most recent writers of comedy we single out Arpdd 
Berezik for his A hdzasitdk (The Matchmakers) ; Ignatius Siilyovsky 
for his N di diplomatia (Female Diplomacy) ; and tlie above-mentioned 
Gregory Csiky for his lillendllhaiailan (The Irresistible), produced on 
the stage in 1878. As popular plays the Sdrga csikd (Bay Foal) and 
A piros bugyeiidris ('riie Red Ihirsti), by Francis Csepreghy, have their 
own special merit, and were often represented in 1878 and 1879 at 
Budapest and elsewhere. 

Original romance writing, which may be said to have commenced 
with Dugonics and KArmAn at the close of the 18th, and to have found 
a representative in Francis Verseghy at the beginning of the 19th 
century, was afterwards revived by Fay in his Bclteky hdz (1832), 
and by the contributors to certam literary magazines, especially 
the Aurora, an almanack conducted by Charles Kisfaludy, 1821- 
1830, and continued by Joseph Bajza to 1837. Almost simultane- 
ously with the rise of the Kisfaludy society, works of fiction assumed 
a more vigorous tone, and began to present just claims for literary 
recognition. Far from adopting the levity of style too often ob- 
servable in French romances, the Magyar novels, although enlivened 
by touches of humour, have generally rather a serious historical or 
political bearing. Especially is this the case witli Nicholas Josika’s 
A bap (1836), A csehek M aqyarorszdgon ('Hie Bohemians in Hungary), 
and Az utolsd Bdtori (The Last of the BAthoris), published in 1847.' 
In these, in many other of the romances of Josika, a high moral 
standard is aimed at. The same may be said of Baron Joseph 
Eotvds's Karthausi (1839) and J’alu jegyzofe (Village Notary), 
published in 1845, and translated into English (1850) by O. Wenck- 
steni (see Ecirvos). The Arvizdnyv or “ Inundation Book," edited 
by Eotvos (1839- 1841), is a collection of narratives and poem.s by 
the most celebrated authors of the time. Of the novels produced by 
Baron Sigismond Kem6ny the Gynlai Pdl (1847), in 5 vols., is, from its 
historical character, the most important. His Fvrj cs no (Husband 
and Wife) appeared in 1853 (latest ed., 1878), the Rajongdk (Fanatics), 
in 4 vols., in 1858-1859. 'J'he graphic descriptions of Hungarian life 
in the middle and lower classes by Lewis Kuthy won for him tempor- 
ary renowm ; but his style, though flowery, is careless. Another 
popular writer of great originality was Joseph RadAkovics alias 
Vas-Gereben. The romances of Baron Frederick Podmaniezky are 
simpler, and rather of a narrative than colloquial character. 'I'he 
fertile writer Paul Kovacs excels more particularly in humorous 
narration. FAy's singular powers in tliis direction were well .shown 
by his Jdvor orvos rs fiakator Amhrus szolgdja (Doctor JAvor and his 
servant Ambrose Bakator), brought out at Pest in 1855. The 
Beszilyek (Tales) of I^dislaus Beothy were produced in the same 
year, his Pusztdk pa l^on of the Pusztas) in 1857. Pleasing humorous 
sketches are contained also in Ignatius Nagy’.s BeszHyek (1843) and 
“ Caricatures " or TorzUpek (1844) ; in Caspar BemAt’s Fresho 
hipek (T 847-1 850) ; in Gustavus Lauka’s VuUk, and his A j 6 r^gi 
vtldg ('I'he Good Old World), published respectively in 1857 and 
1863: and in Alexander BalAzs's BeszHyei (1855) and TUkdrdarahok 
(1865). Among antliors of other historical or humorous romances 
and tales which have appeared from time to time are Francis MArton 
alias Lewis Abonyi, Joseph Gaal, Paul Gyulai, William Gyori, 
t^zarus HorvAth, the short-lived Joseph Irinyi, translator of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Francis Ney, Albert PAlfly, Alexander 
Vachott and his brother Emeric (Vahot), Charles SzathmAry, Desider 
Margittay, Victor Vajda, Joseph Bodon, Atala Kisfaludy and John 
KrAtky. But by far the most prolific and talented novelist that 
Hungary can boast of is Maurus J6kai (^.r.), wdiosc power of imagina- 
tion and brilliancy of style, no less than his true representations of 


Hungarian life and character, have earned for him a European 
reputation. Of the novels produced by other authors between 1870 
and 1880, we may mention A hoi az ember kezdodih (Where the Man 
Begins), by Edward Kavassy (1871), in which he severely lashes the 
idling Magyar nobility \ Az Cm ismeroseim (My Acquaiiitance.s), by 
I-ewis 'folnai (1871) ; and Anatoi, by Stephen Toldy (1872) ; the 
versified romances Deli bdbok hose (Hero of the Fata Morgana), 
generally ascribed to Ladislaus Arany, but anonymously publwlied, 
A szerelem hose (Hero of Love), by John Vajda (1873), and Total- 
kozdsok (Rencounters) by the same (1877), and A TUndirov (The 
Fairy Zone), by John Bulla (1876), all four interesting as specimens 
of narrative poetry ; Kdlozdy BCla (1875), a tale of Hungarian pro- 
vincial life, by Zoltaii Beothy, a pleasing writer who po.sse.sses a fund 
of humour, and appears to follow the best English models ; Edith 
tbfUnete (History of Edith), by Joseph PrAm (1876) ; Nyomorusdg 
iskoldja (School of Misery), by the prolific author Arnold Vertesi 
(1878) ; Titkolt szerelem (Secret Love), by Cornelius AbrAnyi (1879), 
a social - political romance of some merit; and Vj idok, avult 
emberek (Modern Times, Mon of the Fast), by L. VAka (1879). In 
the Itlhon (At Home), by Alois Degre (1877), the tale is made tlie 
medium for a satirical attack upon officii corruption and Hungarian 
national vanity ; and in the Almok dlmoddja (Dreamer of Dreams), 
by John Aslxith (1878), other national defects are aimed at. A tosz 
szomszCd (The Bad Neighbour), by Charles Vadnay (1878), is a 
felicitous representation of the power of love, 'rhe Az utolsd Bebek 
('I'he Last of the Bel^eks), by the late Charles PAtery, is a work rich 
in poetic invention, but meagre in historical matter. The reverse is 
the case with the Lajos pap (Priest Lewis), by Charles Vajkay (1879), 
the scene of which is placed at Pest, in the beginning of the 14th 
century. In this romance the interest of the narrative is weakened 
by a superabundance of historical and archaeological detail. 

As regards works of a scientific character, the Magyars until 
recently were confessedly bc‘hindhand as compared with many other 
European nations. Indeed, before the foundation of tlic Hungarian 
academy in 1830. but few such works claiming general recognition 
had been published in the native language. Even in 1847 astronomy, 
physics, logic and other subjects of the kind had to be tauglil in 
several of the lyceums through the medium of Latin. The violent 
political commotions of the next few years allowed but little oppor- 
tunity for the prosecution of serious studies ; the subsequent quieter 
state of the country, and gradual re-establishment of the language 
as a means of education, were, however, more favourable to the 
development of scientific knowledge. 

In the department of philosophy, besides .several writers of di.s- 
sertations bearing an imitative, didactic or polemical character, 
Hungary could l^st a few authors of independent and original 
thought. Of tliese one of the most notable is Cyril HorvAth, whost^ 
treatises published in the organs of the academy display a rare 
freedom and comprehensiveness of imagination. John Hctenyi and 
Gustavus Szontagh must be rather regarded as adopters and de- 
velopers of the etliical teaching of Samuel Koteles in the previous 
period. Hyacinth R6nay in his Mutatvdny (Repre.sentation) and 
Jellemisme (Characteristics) endeavoured to popularize psychological 
.studies. 'I'he philosophical labours ot the mready mentioned John 
Erdelyi and of Augustus Cireguss won for them well - deserved 
recognition, the latter especially being famous for his ae.sthctical 
productions, in which he appears to follow out the principles of 
Vischcr. The Tanulmdnyok (Studies) of Greguss were brought out 
at Pest in 1872. The reputation of John Szilasy, John Varga, 
Fidelius Beely and Francis Ncy arose rather from their works bear- 
ing on the subject of education than from their contributions to 
philosophy. 

The lalxjurs of Stephen HorvAth in the preceding period had pre- 
pared the way for future workers in the field of historical literature. 
Specially meritorious among these are Michael HorvAth, I,.adislaus 
Szalay, Paul JAszay and Count Joseph 'I'eleki. Tlie Magyar ok 
tOrlCnete (History of the Magyars), in 4 vols., first published at PApa 
(1842-1846), and afterwards in 6 vols. at Pest (1860-1863), and in 
8 vols. (1871-1873), is the mo.st famous of Michael HorvAtli’s numer- 
ous historical productions. I-adislaus Szalay's Magyarorszdg 
iurUncte (History of Hungary), vols. i.-iv. (Leipzig, 1852-1854), 
vols. v,-vi. (l*e.st, 1856 1861), 2nd ed., i-v. (1861-1866), is a 
most comprehensivfj work, showing more particularly the }>rogress of 
Hungarian legislative development in past times. Hisstyle is elevated 
and concise, but somewhat dilficult. Magyar history is indebted to 
Paul JAszay tor his careful w'orking out of certain special periods, as, 
fpr instance, in his A Magyar nemzet napjai a legrCgtbb idotol az arany 
bulldig (Days of the Hungarian nation from the earliest times to the 
date of the Golden Bull). Count Joseph Telcki is famed chiefly for 
his Hunyadiak kora Magyar or szdgon (The Times of the Hunyadys 
in Hungary), vols. i-vi. (Pest, 1852-1863), x.-xii. (1853-1857), the 
result of thirty years’ labour and research. In particular depart- 
ments of historical literature we find George Bartal, author of 
Commentariorum . . . libri XV\, tom. i.-iii. (Pozsony, 1847), 
Czech, Gustavus Wenezel, Frederick Pesty and Paul Szlemcnics as 
writers on legal history ; Joseph Bajza, who in 1845 commenced 
a History of the World', Alexander SzilAgyi, some of whose 
works, like those of Ladislaus Kovary, bear on the past of Transyl- 
vania, others on the Hungarian revolution of 1848-1849 ; Charles 
Lanyi and John Paucr, authors of treatises on Roman Catholic 
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ecclesiastical history ; John Szombathi, Emcric R6v63X and Balogh, 
writers on Protestant church history ; William Frakn6i, biographer 
of Cardinal Pizman, and historian of the Hungarian diets ; and 
Anthony G6vay, Aaron Szil^di, Joseph Podhradczk-y, Charles Szab6, 
John Jemey and Francis Salamon, who have investigated and 
elucidated many special historical subjects. For the medieval 
history of Hungary the Mdtydskofi diplomatihai emliktk (Diplomatic 
Memorials of the Time of Matthias Corvinus), issued by the academy 
under tlie joint editorship of Ivan Nagy and Baron Albert Nydry, 
affords interesting material. As a masterly production based on 
extensive investigation, we note the Wesselhiyi Fevenez . . . osszees- 
kUvdse (The Secret Plot of Francis Wesselenyi, 1(164-1671), by Julius 
Hauler (1876). Among the many historians of Magyar literature 
Francis Toldy alias Schedel holds the foremost place. As compilers 
of useful manuals may be mentioned also Joseph Szvor6nyi, Zoltan 
Beothy, Alexander Imre, Paul Jambor, Ladislaus N^vy, John 
Kornyei atid Joseph Szinnyei, junior. For philological and ethno- 
graphical research into the origin and growth of the language none 
excels Paul Hunfalvy. He is, moreover, the wann advocate of the 
theory of its Ugrio-Finnic origin, as established by the llralian 
traveller Anthony Reguly, the result of whose labours Hunfalvy 
published in 1864, under the title A Vogul fold is nip (I'he Vogul 
Land and People). Between 1862 and 1866 valuable philological 
.studies bearing on the same subject were published by Joseph 
Budenz in the Nyelvtudomdnyi kozlemenyek (I’hilological Trans- 
actions). This periodical, issued by the academy, hiva during tlie 
last decade (1870-1880) contained also comparative studies, by 
Arminius V&mb6ry and Gabriel Balint, of the Magyar, Turkish- 
Tatar and Mongolian dialects. 

As compilers and authors of works in various scientilic branches 
allied to history, may be particularly mentioned — in statistics and 
geography, Alexius l''6nyes, Kmeric Palugyay, AlexandtT Konek, 
John Hunfalvy, Charles Galgdczy, Charles Keleti, Leo Beothy, Jost^ph 
Korosi, Charles Ballagi and Paul Kirdly, and, as regards Transyl- 
vania, Ladislaus Koviiry ; in travel, Arminius Vambery, Ignatius 
(ioldziher, Ladislaus Magyar, John Xantus, John Jerney, Cxjunt 
Andrassy, Ladislaus Podmaniezky, Paul Hunfalvy ; in astronomy, 
Nicholas Konkoly ; in archaeology, Bishop Arnold Ipolyi, Floiian 
Komer, Fmcric Hcnszlmann, John 6rdy, Baron Alliert Nyary, 
Francis Pulszky and Fnincis Kiss ; in Hungarian mythology, 
Bishop Ipolyi, Anthony Csengery,’ and ArpAd KerekgyArtd ; in 
numismatics, John Erdy and Jacob Rupp; and in jurisprudence, 
Augustus Kafvassy, Theodore l*auler, Gustav us Wericzel, Emeric 
Csiicskd, John Fogarasi and Ignatius h>ank. After 18(17 great 
activity was displayed in history and its allied branches, owing to the 
direct cncouragemeTit given by the Hungarian Historical Society, 
and by the historical, archaeological, and statistical committees of 
the aciidemy. 

Notwithstanding the exertions of Paul Bugjil to arouse an inten^sl 
in the natural sciences by the (^stablishment in 1841 of the 
" Hungarian Royal Natural Scic;nce Association," no gencnil activity 
was manife.sl(;d in this de])artmcnt of knowledge, so far as the 
native literature was conccnuHl, until r«S6o, when the academy 
organized a special committee for the advancement of mathematical 
and natural science.'* The principal contributors to the " 'IVans- 
actions " of this section of the academy were — for anatomy and 
pliysiology, Coloman Balogh, Eugene Jendrassik, Joseph Leiihossek 
and Lewis Thanholfer ; for zoology, John LYivaldszky, John Kricsch 
and Theodore Margo ; for iK^tany, Frederick Hazslinszky, Lewis 
Jur 4 nyi and Julius Klein ; for mineralogy and geology, Joseph 
.Szabo, Max Hantken, Joseph Krenner, Anthony Koch and Charles 
Holfmann ; for physics, Baron Tvorando Eolvos, Coloman Szily and 
Joseph Sztoczek ; for chemistry, Charles Tlian and Vincent Wartha ; 
for meteorology, Guido Schcnzl. As good text-books, for which the? 
so-called " I_.adies* Prize " was awarded by the academy, we may 
mention the Termiszettan (Physics) and Termiszettani jdldvajz 
(Physical (icograpliy) of Julius Greguss. 

Almost simultaneously with the formation of the atrove-mentioned 
committee of the academy, the " Natural Scienc<' Association ” 
showeil signs of renew(?d animation, and soon advanced with rapid 
strides in the same direction, but with a more ])03nilar aim than the 
academy. Between 1868 and 1878 the number of its memlxrrs 
increased from some 600 to about 5000. After 1872, in addition to 
its regular organs, it issued Hungarian translations of several popular 
scientific English works, as, for instance, IMrwin's Origin vj Species ; 
Huxley's Lessons in Physiology ; Lubbock's Prchistcnic Times ; 
IToctor’s Other Worlds than Ours', Tyndall's Heat as a Mode of 
Motion f &c. Versions were also made of Cotta’s (ieologie der Gegen- 
wart and Helmholtz’s Populdre Vorlesungen. As important original 
monographs we note — Az drapdly a Fiutnei ohfdben (Ebb and t^low 
in the Gulf of Fiume), by Emil Stahlberger (1874) ; Magyarorszdg 
pdkfaundja (The Arachnida of Hungary), by Otto Hermann (1876- 
1878) ; Magyarorszdg vaskovei is vasiermtnyei (The Iron Ores and 

^ The translator of Macaulay. 

“ See, however, J. Szinnyei «& Son’s Bibliotheca IJttngarica 
historiae naturalis ei matheseos^ ^ 47 ^jS 7 S (Budapest, 1878), where 
the number of Magyar works bearing on the natural .science.s and 
mathematics printed from the earliest date to the end of 1875 is 
stated to be 3811, of which ro6 are referred to ])rTiodicals. 


Iron Products of Hungary), by Anthony Ketpely (1877) ; Mag^ 
yarorszdg nevezetesebb dohdnyfajainak chemiai . . . megvizsgdldsa 
(Chemical FLxamination of the most famous Tobaccos of Hungary), 
by Dr Thomas Kosutdny (1877). (E. D. Bu.) 

The number of Magyar WTiters has since 1880 increased to 
an extent hardly expected by the reading public in Hungary 
itself. In 1830 there were only 10 Magyar periodical 
publications ; in 1880 we find 368 ; in 1885 their 
number rose to 494 ; in 1890 to 636 ; and at the 
beginning of 1895 no fewer than 806 periodical publica- 
tions, written in the Hungarian language, appeared in Hungary. 
Since that time (1895) number of periodical as well as of 
non-periodical literal*)' works has been constantly rising, although, 
as in all countries with a literature of rather recent origin, the 
periodical publications are, in proportion to the whole of the 
output, far more numerous than the non-periodical.^ This 
remarkable increase in the quantity of literary work was, on 
the whole, accompanied by a fair advance in literary quality. 

In lyrical poetr>', among the poets who first came to the fore in the 
'sixties several were active alter 1880, such as Jaseph Komdesy 
(d. 1894), whose Szerclem KOnyve (“ Book of Love ") has become a 
})opular classic ; Victor Dalmady, who published in tlie 'nineties his 
liazafias Kolteminyek (I^atriotic Poems) ; and Ladislas Arany, .son 
of the great John. Among the prominent lyrists whose works, 
although partly published before 1880, belong largely to the later 
period, tlie following deserve special mention : The poetry of Emil 
AhiAnyi (born 1850) is filled with tlie ideas and ideals of Victor Hugo. 
Abrdnyi excels tilso as a translator, more particularly of Byron. 
Julius Reviezkj' (1853-1899) also inclined to the Occidtsital rather 
than to the specificaiiy Magyar type of poets ; his lyrics are highly 
finished, aristocratic and pes.simistic [Pan haldla, " The Death of 
Pan "). Count G6za Zichy (b. 1849) published liis lyrical poems 
ill 1892. Joseph Kiss (b. 1843) is especially firlicitous in ballads 
taken from village and Jewish life, and in love-.songs ; Alexander 
Tvndrddi (b. 1850), one of the most gifted modem lyrical poets of 
Hungary, has the charm of tenderness and delicacy together with 
that of a peculiar and original style, his Kuruez notdk lieing so far 
his most .successful attempt at romantic lyrics. Jx^uis Bartok (b. 
J851) is a remarkable satirist and epigrammatist (Kdrpdti emlikck). 
Odon Jakab (b. 1830) leans towards the ]^oelic manner of Tompa, 
with perhaps a greater power of expression than the author of the 
Virdgregik (“ Flower-fables ") ; Jakab wrote IJangok az if jusdghdl 
(" Sounds of Youth "), Nydv (" Summer "), both collections of lyrical 
])ocms. T-ouis l*6sa (b. 1850) hiis made a sphere of his own in his 
charming ix)ems for and about children, Tides anydm (" My dear 
Mother"). In Andor Kozma (b. i860), author of A iegnap is a 
ma ("Yesterday and To-day," 1889), Versek (Poems. 1893), 
there is undoubted power of genuine satire and deep humour. 
Michael Szalwlcska (b. 1864), author of Hangtdatok (" Moods," 
1894), showed great promise; Julius Vai-gha (b. 1853) cultivates 
the ncpics or folk-poetry as representeil by Hungary's two greatest 
poets, Petfih and Arany ; Varglia has also published excellent trans- 
lations of Schiller and Goethe. JA^rliaps scarcely less nrmarkable are 
the modern Magyar lyrists, such as, of the older .set, John Bulla 
(b. 1843), J. D. Tem6rdck, Gustavus C.seng(;y (b. 1842), Paul 
Koroda (b. 1854), !•'. Julius KovAcs (b. 1839, Poems, 1892), 
Ladislas Inczedi, Julius Nogradi l*ap, Julius 'SzAvay (b. i860), 
John Dcngi (b. 1S33) ; among the juniors, Anton Rado (also an 
excellent translator), Tx>uis Palagyi [Magdnyos uton, " Or Lonely 
Way," <S:c.), GAza Gardonyi (b. 18O3, Apriiis, 1894), ZollAn Pap, 
TCugen Heltai (Ignotus), Julius Hudnyanszky (b. i860, Szerclem, 
" Ixivc " ; Nydr, "Summer"), Arpad ZempKinyi, Julius Szentessy, 
Emil Makai (b. 1870), Cornelius Gdspar, Julius VarscAnyi (b. 
1863, Mulanddsdg, "The Unstablen(\ss of 'J'hings"), Alexander Luby 
{VcrgQdis, "Striving"), Eugen V. SzaszvArosi, Endre Szat>6 (b. 
1849), political satirist. In the niosl. recent ]yrif:s of Hungary there 
is a growing tendency to socialistic poetry, to the " poetry of mis(?ry ” 
{A nyomor kolUszete). In (jpic poetry Josef Kiss’s Jehova is the most 
popular work. Amongst rhymed novels — novels in verse form — 
the best is the Dilibdbok hike (" Tin; Hero of Mirages”), in which 
Ladislas Arany tells, in brilliantly humorous and captivating 
fashion, the story of a young Magyar nobh man who, at first full cif 
great ideals and aspirations, finally ends as a common] >lace country 
squire. 

Among Hungarian novels we may distinf»iiish four dominant 
genres or tendencies. The first is represcnte<l almost exclusively Iiy 
Maurus J6kai (g.o.). To the school so jierfectly representeii by 

® This will appear even mon; striking by a consideration of the 
number of periodical publications published in Hungary in languages 
other than Magyar. Thus, while of (icrmaii periodicals ap]>eai ing in 
Hungary there were in 1871 only 83, they increased in 18S0 to 114, 
in 1885 to J41 ; and they were, at the beginning of 1895, still 128, 
in spite of tlic constant spread of that process of Magyarizaiion 
which has, since 1880, considerably changed tlie linguLslic habits of 
the people of Hungary. 
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i 6kai belong Arp 4 d Kupa (A nap&zdmosoky '* The Labourers ” : 

hirdlyok, “ Imaginary Kings ”) ; Robert Tdbori {NagyjdUk, 
“ Great Game " ; A negyveneves ferfiu, " The Man at Forty **) ; ana 
^lius Werner {Kendi Imre hdzassdga^ “ The Wedding of Emericus 
Kendi**; Olga; Aiegutrrad meg valaha, “ Dawn will come in the 
End *’). The second class of Hungarian modem novelists is led by 
the well-known Koloman Mikszdth, a poet endowed with originality, 
a charming naiveUf and a freshness of observation from life. A 
^ose observer of the multifarious low life of Hungary, Mikszdth has, 
in his short stories, given a delightful yet instructive picture of all 
the minor varied phases of the peasant life of the Slavs, the Paldcok, 
the Saxons, the town artisan. Amongst his numerous works may 
be mentioned A j6 paldczok {'* The Goc^ Paldczok,*’ Slav peasants) ; 
Egy vdlasztds Magyarofszdgon (“ An Election in Hungary *’) ; Pipac- 
sok a buzdban (“ Wild Poppies in the Whcatiield ") ; A tekintetes 
vdrmegye (“ The Worshipful County *’) ; Ne okoskodj Pista (“ Don’t 
reason, Pista *') ; Szeni Peter esernySje ('* St Peter’s Umbrella,” 
transkited from the original into English by Miss B. W. Worswick), 
&c. Mikszdth has had considerable influence upon other writers. 
Such are Victor Rdkosi (Sipuhis tdredi, *' ’J he Essays of SipuJus ” ; 
Rejtett fiszkek^ ” Hidden Nests ”) ; Stephen Mdra {Atyankfiai^ *' Our 
Compatriots ”) ; Alexius Benedek, the author of numerous distinctly 
sympathetic and truly Magyar tales, fables and novels, one of the 
most gifted and deserving literary workers of modem Hungary 
[Hustdr Anna, ” Anna Huszar ” ; Egy szalmaozvegy levelei, ” I-etters 
of a grass widow”; A stiv konyve^ ” The Book of the Heart”; 
Katalin^ ” Catherine ” ; Csendes drdk^ ” Quiet Hours ” ; Testa- 
menium is hat levity ” Last Will and Six letters,” translated into 
German by Dr W. Schonwald, &c.) ; Ci6za G«drdonyi (several novels 
containing the adventures, observations, &c., of Mr Gabriel G6re; 
A kikszemil Davtdkdni, ” Blue-eyed Mrs Davidka ” ; A Kdtsa, scenes 
from gipsy life) ; Charles Murai {Vig tdrtinetck, ” Jolly Stories ” ; 
Bandiy a collection of short tales) ; Stephen B^rsony {Csendy 
'* Silence ”; A Kamileon-lednyy ” The Chamacleoii Girl, and other 
Stories ” ; Erdbn-mezdtty ” In Wood and Field *'). The third class 
of Magyar novelists comprises those cosmopolitan writers who take 
their method of work, their inspiration and even many of their 
.subjects from foreign autliors, chiefly French, German, Russian and 
also Norwegian. A people with an intense national sentiment, .such 
as the Hungarians, do not as a ruh; incline towards permanent 
admiration of foreign-born or imported literary styles ; and ac- 
cordingly the work of this class of novelists has frequently met with 
very severe criticism on the pari of various Magyar critics. Yet it 
can scarcely be denied that several of the ” foreign ” novelists have 
contributed a wholesome, if not (juite Magyar, element of form or 
thought to literary narrative style in Hungary. Prolwbly the fore- 
most among them is Sigismund Jusih, wluS died prematurely in the 
midst of his painful attempt at reconciling French ” realistic ” 
modes of thought with wliat he conceived to be Magyar simplicity 
{A pizszta itunynfey ” The Book of the Puszta/* prairie of Hungary : A 
Pinz legenddjay ” The Legend of Money ” ; Gdnyo Jttksa, ” Juliet 
Gdny6 ; Puimus)^ Other novelists belonging to this school are : 
Desiderius Malonyai {Az utolsdy ” The La.sl ” ; Judith koviyvey ” The 
Book of Judith”; Tanulmdnyfojek, “Typical Heads”); Julius 
PekAr {Dodo fohadnagy f^obUmdiy “ Lieutenant Dodo's Problems ” ; 
Az aranykesztyus kisasszony, “ The Maid with the (iolden Gloves ” ; 
A szobofszlp asszonyy “ The Lady as 13 cautiful as a Statue ” ; Az 
esztendo legenddjUy ” Tlj^e Legend of the Year ’’) ; I’homas Kobor 
{Aszfalty “ Asphalt ” ; O akarta, “ He Wanted II ” ; A csillagok feU, 
“ Towards the Stars ”) ; Stephen Szomalidzy {Huszonudgy 6ra, 
“ Twenty-four Hours ” ; A Clairette Keringo, “ The Clairette 
Valse ” ; Pdratlan szerddky ” Incomparable Wednesdays ” ; Nydri 
felhbky ” Clouds of Summer ”) ; Zolhin Thury {Ullrich j^hadnagy H 
egy 6b torikneieky “ Lieutenant Ullrich and other 'I’ales”; IJrak es 
paraszioky “ Gentlemen and Peasants ”) ; aLso Desiderius Szomory, 
ddon Ger6, Arjxid Abonyi, Koloman Szdnto, Edward Sas, Julius 
Vertesi, Tibor D&ies, Akos Pinter, the Misses Janka and Stephanie 
Wohl, Mrs Sigismund Gyarmathy and others. In the fourth class 
may be grouped such of the latest Hungarian novelists as have tried, 
and on the whole succeeded, in clothing tlieir ideas and characters 
in a style peculiar to tliemselves. Besides Stephen Pctelei {Jettiy 
a name — “ Henrietta ” — Pelhdky “ Clouds ”) and Zoltan Ambrus 
{Pokhdld Kisasszony y “ Miss Cobw'eb ” ; GyanUy ” Suspicion ”) 
must be mentioned especially Francis Herezeg, who has published a 
number of very* interesting ’studies of Hungarian .social life {Simon 
y.sMzsay “ Susanna Simon ” ; Penn 6s lenn, “ Above and Below ” ; 
Egy ledny iortenetey “ The History of a Girl ” ; Idegeneh koziitty 
“ Amongst Strangers “) ; Alexander Brody, who brings a delicate 
yet resolute analysis to unfoUh the mysterious and fascinating inner 
life of persons suttering from overwrought nerves or over.strung 
mind {A kitlelkii asssonVy “ 'I'he Double- Scmled Lady ” ; Don 
Quixote kisasszony'y “ Miss Don Quixote ” ; Pausl orvoSy " Faust the 
Physician ” ; T Under IlonUy Rejtelmeky ” My.steries ” ; Az ezust 
kecskey '* The Silver Goat ”) ; and Edward Kabos, w'hose sombre and 
powerful genius has already produced works, not popular by any 
means, but full of great promise. In him we may trace the influence 
of Nietzsche's philosophy [Koldusoky Beggars”; Vdndoroky 
” Wanderers ”). To this list we must add the short but incom- 
parable feuilletons {tdrczaleifelek) of Dr Adolf Agai (writing under the 
nom de plume of Porzo), whose influence on the formation of modem 


Hungarian literary prose is hardly less important tlian the unique 
esprit and charm of his writings. 

Dramatic literature, liberally supported by the king and the 
government, and aided by magnifioent theatres in the capital and 
also in the provinces (the finest provincial theatre is in Kolozsvdr, 
in Transylvania), has develo{>ed remarkably. The Hungarians liave 
tlic genuine dramatic gift in abundance ; they have, moreover, actors 
and actres.ses of the first rank. In the modern drama three great and 
clearly diflerentiated groups may be distinguished. First tJie neo- 
romautic group, whose cliief representatives are Eugen Rdkosi, 
Louis D6czi (b. 1845), who, in addition to Csdk (“ The Ki.ss ”), 
has written Utolsd szerelem (“ Last Love ”), Szdchy Mdria (“ Maria 
Sz6chy ”), Vegyes Pdrok (“ Mixed Couples ”). In these and other 
<lramatic writings, more remarkable perhaps for poetic than for stage 
effects, D6czi still maintain.s his brilliancy of diction and the delicacy 
of his poetic touch. To tlie same school belong Louis Bartok, Anton 
Vfiradi and Alexander Somld. The next group of Hungarian drama- 
tists is dominated by the master spirit of Gregor CsUty {q.v.)- 
Among Csiky's most j^romising disciples is Francis licrezeg (already 
mentioned as a novelist), author of the successful society comedy, 
A Gyurkovics lednyok (“ The Misses Gyurkovics ”), Hdrom testdr 
(“ Three Guardsmen ”), Honty hdza (“ The House of Honty ”). 
Aqxid Berezik’s Ktzd meg az anyidt (“ Look at her Mother ”), A 
protehezid (“ Patronizing ”), also followed on the lines of Csiky. The 
third group of dramatic writers take their subjects, surroundings 
and diction from the folk-life of the villages {nipszinmii, “ folk- 
drama ”). The greatest of these dramatists has so far been Edward 
T6th {ToloncZy “ The Ousted Pau}>er ”). Amongst his numerous 
followers, who have, however, sometimes vulgarized their figures 
and plots, may be mentioned Tihamer Almdsi {Milimdriy A Min- 
isztcrelnok bdljay “ The Ball of the Premier ”) and Alexander Somlo. 

In philosophy there has been a remarkable increase of activity, 
partly assimilative or eclectic and partly original. iVter Bihari aiid 
Maurice Karman have in various writings spread the ideas of Herbart. 
After the school of Comte, yet to a large extent original, is the Az 
ember 6s vildga (“ Man and his World ”) of Charles B6hm, who in 
1881 started a philosophical review {Magyar Filozofiai Szemle), 
subsequently edited by Joseph Bokor, a vigorous thinker. Realism, 
more particularly of the Wundt type, is represented by I^mericiis 
Paucr, Az ethikai detennimsmus ’(“ Ethical Determinism ”), and 
Eiigcn Posch {Az idurbly “ On Time ”). On a Ihoinistic basis John 
Kiss edits a philosophical review {lUHcseleti Poly dirat) ; on similar 
line.s have l>een working Ajeos Mihdlyli, Repdssy, Augustin Lubrich 
and others. Neo- Hegelianism is ciiltivalc-d by Eugen Schmitt, 
efficiently assisted by Josepli Alexander Simon {Az egyseges cs rcdlis 
termiszet filozofia alapvonalaiy “ Outlines of a Uniform and Realistic 
Philosophy of Nature ”). F. Medveezky (formerly a German author 
under the name of Fr. von Barenliach) espou.ses Neo-Kantism 
{Tdrsadalmi elmdletek 6s eszm6nyeky 1887, “ Social Theories and 
ideals ”). The Hungarian scholar Samuel Brassai published, in 1896, 
A z igazi pozitiv filozofia {” The True I’ositive l*hilosophy ”). Amongst 
the ablest and mo.st zealous students of the history of philosophy 
are Bernhard Alexander, under whose editorship, aided by Joseph 
Banoezi, a series of the works of the world's great thinkers has 
appeared ; Andrew Domaiiovszky, author of an c?laborate History 
of Philosophy; J uliu.s ('lyomlai, translator of Plato; Eugen P6terfy, 
likewise translator of pliilo.sophical works, &c. 

Juristic literature lias been stimulated by the activity in positive 
legislation. On isl January jyoo a new criminal code, thoroughly 
modern in spirit, was put in force ; and in 1901 a Civil Code Bill, to 
replace the old Hungarian customary system, was introduced. 
Among the newer writers on common and commercial law may bt? 
mentioned Wenczal, Zlinsky, Zogod, Gustave Schwarz, Alexander 
Pldsz, Francis Nagy and Neumann ; on constitutional law, Korbuly, 
Bonez, vStephen Kiss, Ernest Nagy, Kmety, Arthur Balogh, Ferdin- 
andy, Bela Griinwald, Julius Andrdssy and Emeric Hajnik ; on 
administration, Gcn^rgc FAsiis, Kmety and Csiky ; on finance, 
Marivslm, ICxner and LAszlo. Among the later writers on statistics, 
moreover, have been Konek, Keleti, Lang, Foldcs, Jekelfalussy, 
Vorgha, Kordsy, RAth and Vizaknai. 

On subjects of ].)olilics, amongst the more imj>ortant works are th«’ 
various monographs of Gustaviis Beksics on the Dualism of Austria- 
Hungary, on the "New Foundations of Magyar Politics ” {A magyar 
politika uj alapjaiy 1899), on the Rumanian question, &c. ; the 
writings of Emericus BAlint, Akos Bedthy, Victor Concha (system- 
atic politics), L. Ecsery, (^eza Fcrdinandy (historical and systematic 
politics), Arpad Zigany, B 61 a Fdldes (political economy), Julius 
Mandello (political economy), Alexander Matlekovics (Hungary's 
administrative service; AllamhdztartdSy 3 vols.), J. Polya (agrarian 
pf^litic.s), M. Somogyi (sociology), .and the late A ugiistus Pulszky. 

In history there has been great activity. 1‘he millennial 
festivities in 1896 gave rise to the publication of what was then the 
most extensive history of the Hungarian nation {A magyar nemzet 
tortenele, 1893-1901), ten large and splendidly illustrated volume.s, 
edited by Alexander Szilagyi, with the collaboration of the best 
g^ecialists of modern Hungary, Robert Frdhlich, B. Kuzsinszky, 
G^za Nagy, H. Marczali, Anton Pdr, Schdnhcrr, V. Frakndi, Arpitd 
Kdrolyi, David .\ngyal, Coloman Thaly, G6za Ballagi. 

Literary criticism is actively pursued. Among the more authori- 
tative writers Paul Gyulai and Zsolt Bedthy represent the 
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constTvalive school; younger critics, like B6la L&z&r, Alexander 
Hevesi, H. Lenkei, Zolia.ii Ferenczy, Aladar Ballagi, Ladislas 
Negyessy, have shown themselves soinew'hat too ready to follow the 
latest Norwegian or I’arisian sensation. 

Authorities. — The best authorities on Magyar literature arc : 

K. Toldy, A Magyar nemzeti irodaXom torUncte a Icgrigihh idoktdl a 
jelenkofig (Pest, 1864-1865 ; 3rd ed., 1872) ; S. Imre, A Magyar 
ifodalom is nyelv rovid torteneie (Debreczen, 1865 ; 4th ed., 1878) ; J. 
Szvorenyi, Magyar irodalmi szemelvinyek (Pest, 1867), and A Magyar 
irodalmi tanulmdnyok kizikonyve (Pest, 1868) ; P. JAmbor, A 
Magyar irodalom torteneie (Pest, 1864) ; J. Komyei, A Magyar 
nemzeti irodalomtdrt&net vdzlata (Pest, 1861 ; 3rd ed., 1874) ; A. 
Lonkay, A Magyar irodalom ismertetvse (BudAn, 1855 ; 3RI ed., 
Pest, 1864) ; J. Ferencz, Magyar irodalom cs tudomdnyossdg torUnete 
(Pest, 1854) ; J. Ferencz J. Danielik, Magyar lr6k. J^letrajz- 
GyiUeminy (2 vols., l\*st, 1856-1858) ; and the literary histories of 

L. N6vy, Z. Bedlhy and B. Krodi. One of the most useful mono- 

graphs on “ Magyar Literary History Writing ” is that of J. Szinnyei, 
junior, A Magyar Trodalomtortmel-frds ismertetise (Budapest, 1878). 
For information as to the most recent literature sec A. Dux, A us 
TJngarn (I^ipzig, 1880) ; Zsolt Booth y, A Magy, nemz. trod. tort. : 
S. BodnAr, A magy. irod. tort. ; Bela l^zar, A tegnap, a ma, es a 
holnap (Budapest, 1896 -1900) ; Joseph Szimiyel, Magy. irok elate es 
munkdi (an extensive biographical dictionary of Hungarian authors) ; 
Irodalom torUneti Kozlemhiyek (a periodical edited by Aron Szilady, 
for the history of literature) ; Emil Reich, Hungarian LAterature 
(I-i5ndon, 1S98). (E. Re.*) 

HUNGER and THIRST. The.sc terms arc ihsed to express 
peculiar sensations which are produced by and give expression 
to general wants of th<‘ system, satisfic'd rcspc^ctively by the 
ingestion of organic solids containing substances capable of 
acting as food, and by water or liquids and solids containing 
water. 

Hunger {&. word common to Teutonic languages) is a {xxTiliarly 
indefinite sensation of craving or want which is referred to the 
stomach, but with which is often combined, always indeed in its 
most pronounced stages, a general feeling of weakness or faintness. 
'The earliest shiges are unattended with .suffering, and are charac- 
terized as “ appetite for food.” Hunger is normally appeased 
by the introduction of solid or semi-solid nutriment into the 
stomach, and it is probable that the almost immediate alleviation 
of the sensation in these circumstances is in part due to a local 
influence, perhaps connected with a free secretion of gastric 
juice. Essentially, however, the sensation of hunger i.s a mere 
local expression of a general want, and this local expression 
ceases when the want is satisfied, even though no food be intro- 
duced into the stomach, the needs of the economy being satisfied 
by the introduction of food through other channels, as, for 
example, when food which admits of being readily absorbed is 
injected into the large intestine. 

Thirst (a word of Teutonic origin, Ger. Durst, Swed. and Dan. 
Idrst, akin to the Lat. torrere, to parch) is a peculiar sensation of 
dryness and heat localized in the tongue and throat. Although 
thirst may be artificially produ<x*d by drying, as by the passtige 
of a current of air over the mucous membrane of the above parts, 
normally it depends upon an impoverishment of the system in 
water. And, when this impoverishment ceases, in whichever 
way this be effected, the sen.sation likewise ceases. The in- 
jection of water into the blood, the stomach, or the large intestine 
appeases thirst, though no fluid is brought in contact with the 
part to which the sensation is referred. 

The sensations of hunger and thirst lead us, or when urgent 
compel us, to take food and drink into the mouth. Once in the 
mouth, the entrance to the alimentary canal, the food begins to 
undergo a series of processes, the object of which is to extract 
from it as much as possible of its nutriti\e constituents. Food 
in the alimentary canal is, strictly speaking, outside the confines 
of the body ; as much so as the fly grasped in the leaves of the 
insectivorousD/oHCrt is outside of the plant itself. The mechanical 
and chemical proces.ses to which the food is subjected have their 
seat and conditions outside the body which it is destined to 
nourish, though unquestionably the body is no passive agent, and 
innumerable glands come into action to supply the chemical 
agents which dissolve and render assimilable those constituents of 
the food capable of being absorbed into the organism, and of 
forming part and parcel of its substance (see further under 
Nutrition). 


HUNGERroRD, WALTER HUNGERFORD, Baron (d. 1449), 
English Soldier, belonged to a Wiltshire family. His father, 
Sir Thomas Hungerford (d. 1398), was speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1377, a position which he owed to his friend John of 
Gaunt, and is the first person formally mentioned in the rolls 
of parliament as holding the office. Walter Hungerford also 
served as speaker, but he is more celebrated as a warrior and 
diplomatist, serving in the former capacity at Aginrourt and 
in the latter at the council of Constance and the congress of 
Arras. An executor of Henry V.\s will and a member of the 
council under Henry VT., Hungerford became a baron in 1426, 
and he was lord treasurer from 1426 to 1431. Remains of his 
benefactions still exist at Heytesbury, long the principal re- 
sidence of the family. 

Hungerford’s son Robert (r. 1400 1450) was also called to 
parliament as a baron ; he was very wealthy, both liis mother 
and his wife being heiresses. Like several other members of the 
family, Robert was buried in the cathedral at Salisbury. 

Robert’s son and heir, Rolxjrt, Lord Moleyns and Hungerford 
(c. 1420-1464), married Eleanor, daughter of Sir William tie 
Moleyns, and was called to parliament as Lord de Moleyns in 
1445. He is chiefly remembered through his dispute with 
J ohnPaston over the possession of the Norfolk manor of Gresham. 
After losing this case he was taken pri.soner in France in 1452, 
; not securing his release until 1459. During the Wars of the 
I Roses he fought for Henry VI., with whom he fled to Scotland ; 
! then he was attainted, was taken prisoner at the battle of 
i Hexham, and was executed at Newcastle in May 1464. 
j H i.s eldest son. Sir Thomas Hungerford (d. 1469), was attainted 
j and executed for attempting the restoration of Henry VJ. ; 
; a younger son. Sir Walter Hungerford (d. 1516), who fought for 
Henry VII. at Bosworth, received some of the estates forfeited 
i l)y his ancestors. Sir Thomas, who had no .sons, left an only 
j daughter Mary (d. c. 1534). When the attainders of her father 
I and grandfather were reversed in 1485 this lady Iwcame Baroness 
Hungerford and Baroness de Moleyns ; she married into the 
Hastings family and was tlie mother of George Hastings, ist 
earl of Huntingdon. 

Sir Walter Hungerford ’s son Edward (d. 1522) was the father 
of Walter, Lord Hungerford of Heytesbury (1503 >1 540), who 
was created a baron in 1536, but was attainted for his alleged 
sympathy with the Pilgrimage of Grace ; he was beheaded on 
the 28th of July 1540, the .same day as his patron Thomas 
Cromwell. As his sons Sir V\^alter (1532-1596) and Sir Edward 
(d. 1607) both died without sons the estates passed to another 
branch of the family. 

Sir Edward Hungerford (1596-1648), who inherited the estates 
of his kinsman Sir Edward in 1607, was the son of Sir Anthony 
(1564-1627) and a descendant of Walter, I.ord Hungerford. 
He was a member of both the Short and T.nng Parlijiments in 
1640 ; during the ('ivil War he attached himself to the parlia- 
mentary parly, fighting at Lansdowne and at Roundway J)own. 
His half-brother Anthony (d. 1657) was also a mcmlKr of both 
the Short and the I^ong Parliaments, but was on the royalist 
side during the war. 'fliis Anthony’s son and heir was Sir 
Edward Hungerford (1632 1711), the founder of Hungerford 
market at Charing Cro.ss, London. He was a member of parlia- 
ment for over forty years, but was very extravagant and was 
obliged to sell much of his property ; and little is known of the 
family after his death. 

See Sir K. C. Hoare, History of Modern Wiltshire (1822- j8.}4). 

HUNGERFORD, a market town in the Newbury parliamentary 
division of B(*rk.shire, England, extending into Wiltshire, 61 m. 
W. by S. of Ixindon by the Great Western railway. Poyi. (1901) 
2906. It is beautifully situated in the narrow valley of the 
Kennet at the junction of tributary valleys from the south and 
south-west, the .second of which is followed by the Bath road, 
an important highway from London to the west. I'he town, 
which lies on the Kennet and Avon canal, has agricultural trade. 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, presented to the citizens 
I manorial rights, including common pasture and fishing. The 
I fishing is valuable, for the trout of the Kennet and other streams 
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in the locality are numerous and carefully preserved. Hunger- 
ford is also a favourite hunting centre. A horn given to the town 
by John of Gaunt is preserved in the town hall, another horn 
dating from 1634 being used to summon the manorial court of 
twelve citizens called feoffees (the president being called the 
constable), at Hocktidc, the Tuesday following Easter week. 
In 1774, when a number of towns had taken action against the 
imposition of a fee for the delivery of letters from their local 
post-offices, Hungerford was selected as a typic.al case, and 
was first relieved of the imposition. 

hOningen, a town of Germany, in Alsace-Lorraine, situated 
on the left bank of the Rhine, on a branch of the Rhine-Rhone 
canal, and 3 m. N. of Basel by rail. Pop. (1905) 3304. The 
Rliine is here crossed by an iron railway bridge. The town boasts 
a handsome Roman Catholic church, and has manufactures of 
silk, watches, chemicals and cigars. Huningen is an ancient 
place and grew up round a stronghold placed to guard the passage 
of the Rhine. It was wrested from the Imperialists by the duke 
of Lauenburg in 1634, and subsequently passed by purchase 
to Louis XIV. of France. It was fortified by V'auban (1679- 
1681) and a bridge was built across the Rhine. The fortress 
capitulated to the Austrians on the 26th of August 1815 and 
the works were shortly afterwards dismantled. In 1871, the town 
passed, with Alsace-l^rraine, to the German empire. 

See Tsehamber, Geschichte der Stadt und ehentaligen Festung 
Jiiiningcn (St Ludwig, 1804) ; and LatrulTc, iluninguc et Bdle 
devant les traiUa dc /.V/f (Paris, 1863). 

HUNNERIC (d. 484), king of the Vandals, was a son of King 
Gaiseric, and was sent to Italy as a hostage in 435 when his 
father made a treaty with the emperor Valentinian 111 . After his 
return to the Vandal court at Carthage, he married a daughter of 
Theodoric L, king of the Visigoths ; but when this princess was 
suspected of attempting to poison her father-in-law, she was 
mutilated and was sent back to Europe. Hunneric became king 
of the Vandals on his father’s death in 477. Like Gaiseric he was 
an Arian, and his reign is chielly memorable for his cruel perse- 
cution of members of the orthodox Christian Church in his 
dominions. Hunneric’s second wife was Eudocia, a daughter 
of Valentinian 111 . and his wife Eudocia. (See Vanpals.) 

HUNNIS, WILLIAM (d. 1597), English musician and poet, w'as 
as early as 1549 in the service of William Herbert, afterwards 
earl of Pembroke. His friend Thomas Newton, in a poem 
prefixed to The Hive of Hunnye says: ’* In prime of youth 

thy pleasant Penne dcpaincted Sonets sweete,” and mentions his 
interludes, gallant lays, rondelets and songs, explaining that it 
was in the w'inter of his age that he turned to sacred lore and 
high philosophy. In 1550 he published Certayne Psalms . . . 
in Englishe metre, and shortly afterwards was made a gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal. At Mary ’s accession he retained his appoint- 
ment, but in 1555 he is said to have been one of a party of twelve 
conspirators who had determined to take Mary’s life. Nothing 
came of this plot, but shortly afterwards he was party to a 
conspiracy to dethrone Mary in favour of Elizabeth. Hunnis, 
having some knowledge of alchemy, was to go abroad to coin the 
necessary gold, but this doubtful mission w^as exchanged for the 
task of making false keys to the treasury in London, which he was 
able to do because of his friendship with Nicholas Brigham, the 
receiver of the exchcciuer. The conspirators were, however, 
betrayed by one of their number, Thomas Whyte. Some of 
them w'ere executed, but Hunnis escaped with imprisonment. 
The death of Mary made him a free man, and in 1559 he married 
Margaret, Brigham’s widow, but .she died within the year, and 
Hunnis married in 1560 the widow of a grocer. He himself 
became a grocer and freeman of the City of I^ondon, and super- 
visor of the Queen’s Gardens at Greenwich. In 1566 he was 
made Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal. No complete 
piece of his is extant, perhaps because of the rule that the plays 
acted by the Children should not have been previously printed, 
in his later years he purchased land at Barking, Essex. If the 
lines above his signature on a 1557 edition of Sir Thomas More’s 
works are genuine, he remained a poor man, for he refuses to make 
a will on Hie ground that “ the good that 1 .shall leave, will not 


pay all I owe.” In Harleian MS. 6403 is a story that one of his 
sons, in the capacity of page, drank the remainder of the poisoned 
cup supposed to have been provided by Leicester for Walter 
Devereux, ist earl of Essex, but esr.aped with no injury beyond 
the loss of his hair. 

Hunni.s’.s extant works include Certayne Psalms (1549), A Hive full 
of Hunnye (1578), Seven Sobbes of a sorrowful Soule for Sinne (1583), 
Hunnies Recreations (1588), sixteen poems in the Paradise of Dainty 
Devices (1576), and two in England's Helicon (1600). See Mrs C. 
Carmicliael Stopcs's tract on William Hunnis, reprinted (1892) from 
the Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft. 

HUNS. This or some similar name is given to at least four 
peoples, whose identity cannot be regarded as certain, (i) The 
Huns, who invaded the East Roman empire from about a.d. 372 
to 453 and were most formidable under the leadership of Attila. 
(2) The Hungarians or Magyars. The Magyars cros.scd the 
Carpathians into Hungary in a.d. 898 and mingled with the 
races they found there. The modem Hungarians (excluding 
Slavonic elements) are probably a mixture of these Magyars with 
the remnants of older invaders such as Huns, Petchenegs and 
Kumans. (3) The White Huns (Acukoi OtJrvot or Ephthalitcs), 
who troubled the Persian empire from about 420 to 557 and were 
known to the Byzantines. (4) The Hunas, who invaded India 
during the same period. There is not much doubt that the 
third and fourth of these tribes are the same, and it is quite 
likely that the Magyars are descended from the horde which sent 
forth the Huns in the 4th century, but it is not demonstrable. 
Neither can it be proved that the Huns and Magyars belonged 
either physically or linguistically to the same section as the 
Hunas and Ephthalites. But the occurrence of the name in 
both India and Europe is prima facie evidence in favour of a 
connexion between those who bore it, for, tliough civilized races 
often lumped all their barbarian neighbours together under one 
general name, it would seem that, when the same name is applied 
independently to similar invaders in both India and eastern 
Europe, the only explanation can be that they gave themselves 
that name, and this fact probably indicates that they were 
members of the same tribe or group. What we know of the 
history and distribution of the Huns does not conflict with this 
idea. They appear in Euro|)e towards the end of the 4th century 
and the Ephthalites and Hunas in western Asia about fifty years 
later. It may be supposed that some defeat in China (and the 
Chinese were successful in driving back the Hiung-nu in the 
I St century a.d.) had .sent them westwards some time earlier. 
One body remained in Transoxiana and, after resting for a time, 
pushed their way through the mountains into Afghanistan and 
India, exactly as tlie Yiic-Chi had done before them. Anotlier 
division pre.s.sed farther westwards and probably made its head- 
quarters near the northern end of the (Caspian Sea and the 
southern part of the Lral Mountains. It was from here that the 
Huns invaded Europe, and when their power collapsed, after the 
death of Attila, many of them may have returned to their 
original haunts. Possibly the Bulgarians and Khazars were 
off. shoots of the same horde. The Magyars may very well have 
gradually spread first to the Don and then beyond it, until in the 
9th century they entered Hungary, But this sketch of possible 
migrations is largely conjectural, and autliorities are not even 
agreed as to the branch of the Turanians to which the Huns 
should be referred. The physical characteristics of these nomadic 
armies were very variable, since they continually increased tlieir 
numbers by slaves, women and soldiers of fortune drawn from 
all the surrounding races. The language of the Magyars is Finno- 
Ugric and most nearly allied to the speech of the Ostiaks now 
found on the east of the Ural, but we have no warrant for assum- 
ing that the Huns, and still less that the Ephthalitcs and Hunas, 
spoke the .same language. Neither can w^e assume that tlie Huns 
and Hunas arc the same as the Hiung-nu of the Chinese. The 
names may be identical, but it is not certain, for in Hun may 
lurk some such designation as the ten (Turkish on or un) tribes. 
Also Hiung-nu seems to be the name of warlike nomads in general, 
not of a particular section. Again the Finnish languages spoken 
in various parts of Russia and more or less allied to Magyar 
must have spread gradually westwards from the Urals, and their 
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development and diffusion seem to postulate a long period (for 
the history of the Finns shows that they were not mobile like the 
Turks and Mongols), so that the ancestral language from which 
spring Finnish and Magyar can hardly have been brought across 
Asia after the Christian era. The warlike and vigorous temper 
of the Huns has led many writers to regard them as Turks. The 
Turks were perhaps not distinguished by name or institutions 
from other tribes before the 5th century, but the Huns may have 
been an earlier offshoot of the same stock. Apart from this the 
Hungarians may have received an infusion of Turkish blood not 
only from the Osmanlis but from the Kumans and other tribes 
who settled in the country. 

History , — Tlie authentic history of the Huns in Europe 
practically begins about the year a.d. 372, when under a leader 
named Balamir (or, according to some MSS., BaJamber) they 
began a westward movement from their settlements in the steppes 
lying to the north of the Caspian. After crushing, or compelling 
the alliance of, various nations unknown to fame (Alpilzuri, 
Alcidzuri, Himari, Tuncarsi, Boisci), they at length reached the 
Alani, a powerful nation which had its seat between the Volga 
and the Don ; these also, after a struggle, they defeated and 
finally enlisted in their service. They then proceeded, in 374, 
to invade the empire of the Ostrogoths (Greutimgi), ruled over 
by the aged Ermanaric, or Hermanric, who died (perhaps by 
his own hand) while the critical attack was still impending. 
Under his son TIunimund a section of his subjects promptly 
made a humiliating peace ; under Withemir (Winithar), however, 
who succeeded him in the larger part of his dominions, an armed 
resistance was organized ; but it resulted only in repeated 
defeat, and finally in the death of the king. The representatives 
of his son Witheric put an end to the conflict by accepting the 
condition of vassalage. Balamir now directed his victorious 
arms still farther westward against that portion of the Visigothic 
nation (or Tervingi) which acknowledged the authority of 
Athanaric. The latter entrenched himself on the frontier which 
had separated him from the Ostrogoths, behind the “ Greutung- 
rampart ” and the Dniester ; but he was surprised by the enemy, 
who forded the river in the night, fell suddenly upon his camp, 
and compelled him to abandon his position. Athanaric next 
attempted to establish himself in the territory between the 
Pruth and the Danube, and with this object set about heightening 
the old Roman wall which Trajan liad erected in north eastern 
Dacia ; before his fortifications, however, were complete, the 
Huns were again upon him, and without a battle he was forced 
to retreat to the Danube. The remainder of the Visigoths, 
under Alavivus and Fritigern, now began to seek, and ultimately 
were successful in obtaining (376), the permission of the emperor 
Valens to settle in Thrace ; Athanaric meanwhile took refuge 
in Transylvania, thus abandoning the field without any serious 
struggle to the irresistible Huns. For more than fifty years the 
Roman world was undisturbed by any aggressive act on the part 
of the new invaders, who contented themselves with over- 
powering various tribes which lived to the north of the Danube. 
In some instances, in fact, the liun.s lent their aid to the Romans 
against third parties ; thus in 404 -405 certain Hunnic tribes, 
under a chief or king named Uldin, Jissisted Honorius in the 
struggle with Radagaisus (Ratigar) and his Ostrogoths, and 
took a prominent part in the decisive battle fought in the 
neighbourhood of Florence. Once indeed, in 409, they are said 
to have crossed the Danube and invaded Bulgaria under perhaps 
the same chief (Uldin), but extensive desertions soon compelled 
a retreat. 

About the year 432 a Hunnic king, Ruas or Rugulas, made 
himself of such importance that he received from Theodosius II. 
an annual stipend or tribute of 350 pounds of gold (£14,000), 
along with the rank of Roman general. Quarrels soon arose, 
partly out of the circumstance that the Romans had sought to 
make alliances w'ith certain Danubian tribes which Ruas chose 
to regard as properly subject to himself, partly also because 
some of the undoubted subjects of the Hun had found refuge 
on Roman territory ; and Theodosius, in reply to an indignant 
and insulting message which he had received about this cause 
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of dispute, was preparing to send off a special embassy when 
tidings arrived that Ruas was dead and that he had been 
succeeded in his kingdom by Attila and Bleda, the two sons of 
his brother Mundzuk (433). Shortly afterwards the treaty of 
Margus (not far from the modern Belgrade), where both sides 
negotiated on horseback, was ratified. By its stipulations the 
yearly stii)endium or tribute payable to Attila by the Romans 
was doubled ; the fugitives were to be surrendered, or a fine 
of £8 to be paid for each of those w'ho should be missing ; free 
markets, open to Hun and Roman alike, were to be instituted ; 
and any tribe with which Attila might be at any time at war 
was thereby to be held as excluded from alliance with Rome. 
For eight years afterwards there was peace so far as the Romans 
were concerned ; and it was probably during this period that the 
Huns proceeded to the extensive conquests to which the con- 
temporary historian Priscus so vaguely alludes in the words : 
“ He (Attila) has made the whole of Scythia his own, he has 
laid the Roman empire under tribute, and he thinks of renewing 
his attacks upon Persia. The road to that eastern kingdom 
is not untrodden by the Huns ; already they have marched 
fifteen days from a certain lake, and have ravaged Media.” 
They also appear before the end of this interval to have pushed 
westward as far as to the Rhone, and to have come into 
conflict with the Burgundians. Overt acts of hostility, how- 
ever, occurred against the Eastern empire when the town of 
Margus (by the treachery of its bishop) was seized and sacked 
(441X and against the Western when Sirmium was invested and 
taken. 

In 445 Bleda died, and two years afterwards Attila, now sole 
ruler, undertook one of his most important expeditions against 
the Eastern empire ; on this occasion he pushed southwards 
as far as Thermopylae, Gallipoli and the walls of Constantinople : 
peace was cheaply purchased by tripling the yearly tribute 
(which accordingly now stood at 2100 pounds of gold, or £84,000 
sterling) and by the payment of a heavy indemnity. In 448 
again occurred various diplomatic negotiations, and especially 
the embassy of Maximinus, of which many curious details have 
been recorded by JViscus his companion. Then followed, in 451, 
that westward movement across the Rhine which was only 
arrested at last, with terrible slaughter, on the Catalaunian plains 
(according to common belief, in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Chfilons, but more probably at a point some 50 m. to 
the south-east, near Mery-sur-Scine). The following year (452), 
that of the Italian campaign, was marked by such events as the 
sack of Aquileia, the destruction of the cities of Venetia, and 
finally, on the banks of the Mincio, that historic.al interview with 
Pope Leo I. which resulted in the return of Attila to Pannonia, 
where in 453 he died (see Attil.\). Almost immediately after- 
wards the empire he had amassed rather than consolidated fell 
to pieces. His too numerous sons began to quarrel about their 
inheritance, while Ardarir, the king of the Gepidae, was placing 
himself at the head of a general revolt of the dependent nations. 
The inevitable struggle came to a crisis near the river Netad in 
Pannonia, in a battle in which 30,000 of the Huns and their 
confederates, including Ellak, Atlila’s eldest .son, were slain. 
The nation, thus broken, rapidly disper.sed, exactly as the White 
Huns did after a similar defeat about a hundred years later. 
One horde settled under Roman protection in Little Scythia 
(the Dobrudzha), others in Dacia Ripensis (on the confines of 
Servia and Bulgaria) or on the southern borders of Pannonia. 
Many, however, appear to have returned to what is now South 
Russia, and may perhaps have taken pari in the ethnical com- 
binations which produced the Bulgarians. 

The chief original aiitIioritic.s are Ammiaiins Marcelliniis, Priscus, 
Jorclancs, Procopius, Sidonius A]X)llinaris and Mcnanrlcr Protector. 
See also (iil»t)on, Dct linc and halt of the Homan Umpire ; J. B. Bury, 
History vj the Later Homan Umpire (fS.S«)) ; H. H. Howortli, History 
of the Alonf’ols (1^76 1888) ; J. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders 
(1802) ; and articles in the Hevue orientaLe pour les etudes Oitrul- 
aliaiques. For the Chinese sources see 1C. H. Park(T, A 1 housaud 
Years of the Tartars (JO05), and numerous articles by the same 
author in the Asiatic Quarterly ; also articles I»y Cliavanncs, O. 
Prankc, Stein and others in x'arions learned periodicals. For the 
literature ofi the White Huns see liiMiTfiALfTKs. (C. El.) 
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HUNSDON, HENRY CAREY, ist Baron {c. 1524-159^), 
English soldier and courtier, was a son of William Carey (d. 
1529) ; his mother was Mary (d. 1543), a sister of Anne Boleyn, 
and he was consequently cousin to Queen Elizabeth. Member of 
parliament for Buckingham under Edward VI. and Mary, he 
was knighted in 1558, was created Baron Hunsdon in 1559^ 
and in 1561 became a privy councillor and a knight of the Garter. 
In 1568 he became governor of Berwick and warden of the cast 
Marches, and he was largely instrumental in quelling the rising 
in the north of England in 1569, gaining a decisive victory over 
l4eonard Dacre near Carlisle in February 1570. Hunsdon 
received very little money to cover his expenses, but Elizabeth 
lavished honours upon him, although he did not always carry 
out her wishes. In 1583 he became lord chamberlain, but he 
did not relinquish his post at Berwick. Htmsdon was one of the 
commissioners appointed to try Mary queen of Scots ; after 
Mary’s execution he went on a mission to James VI. of Scotland, 
and when the Spanish Armada was expected he commanded the 
queen’s bodyguard. He died in Ix)ndon, at Somerset House, 
on the 23rd of July 1596. 

His eldest son, Gkor(;e (1547-1603), 2nd Baron Hunsdon, was 
a member of parliament, a diplomatist, a soldier and lord 
chamberlain. He was also captain-general of the Isle of Wight 
during the time of the Spanish Armada. He was succeeded by 
his brother John (d. 1617). In 1628 John’s son Henry, 4th 
Baron Hunsdon, was created earl of i^over. This title became 
extinct on the death of the 2nd earl, John, in 1677, ^tnd a like 
fate befell thc^ barony of Hunsdon on the death of the 8th baron, 
William Ferdinand, in June 1765. Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Spencer of Althorp, and wife of the 2nd Lord Hunsdon, 
is celebrated as the patroness of her kinsman, the poet Spenser ; 
and either this lady or her daughter Elizabeth was the author 
of the Tragedie of Marian (1613). 

The 1st lord’s youngest son, Rorert Carey (c, 1560-1639), was 
for a long time a member of the English parliament. He was 
frequently employed on the Scottish borders ; he announced the 
death of Elizabt;th to James VI. of Scotland ; and he was 
created earl of Monmouth in 1626. He wrote some interesting 1 
Memoirs i first published in 1759. His son and successor, Henry 
(1596-1661), is known as a translator of various French and 
Italian books. The title of earl of Monmouth became extinct 
on his death in June 1661. 

HUNSTANTON [commonly pronounced Hunston], a .seaside 
re.sort in the north-western parliamentary division of Norfolk, 
England, on the east shore of the Wash, 112 m. N. by E. from 
London by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of urban district 
of New Hunstanton (1901) 1893. The new watering-place is 
about I m. from the old village. It has a good beach, a golf 
course and a pier. The parish church of St Maiy^ is a fine 
Decorated building, containing monuments of the L’ Estrange 
family, whose mansion, Hunstanton Hall, is a picturesque Tudor 
building of brick in a well-wooded park. A convalescent 
home (1872) commemorates the recovery from illness of King 
Edward VII. when Prince of Wales. At Brancastcr, 6 m. E., 
there is a Roman fort which formed part of the defences of 
the Liitis Saxonicum (4th century a.d.) 

HUNT, ALFRED WILLIAM (1830-1896), English painter, 
son of Andrew Hunt, a landscape painter, was born at Liverpool 
in 1830. He began to paint while at the Liverpool (!^ollegiate 
School ; but as the idea of adopting the artist’s profession was 
not favoured by his father, he went in 1848 to Corpus C'hristi 
College, Oxford. His 'career there was distinguished ; he won 
the Newdigate Prize in 1851, and became a Fellow of (’orpus 
in 1858. He did not, however, abandon his artistic practice, 
for, encouraged by Ruskin, he exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1854, and thenceforward regularly contributed landscapes 
in oil and water-colour to the London and provincial exhibitions. 
In 1861 he married, gave up his Fellowship, and was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
receiving full meml)crship three years later. His work is distin- 
guished mainly by its exquisite quality and a pjoetic rendering 
of atmosphere. Hunt died on 3rd May 189C). Mrs A. W. Hunt 


{nee Margaret Raine) wrote several works of fiction ; and one 
of her daughters, Violet Hunt, is well known as a novelist. 

See Frederick Wedmore, “ Alfred Hunt,” Mof^azine of Art 
(1891) ; Exhibition of Drawings in Water Colour by Alfred William 
liunt^ Burlington Fine Arts Club (1897). 

HUNT, HENRY { 1773 - 1 ^^ 5 ), English politician, commonly 
called ‘‘Orator Hunt,” was bom at Widdington Farm, Upavori, 
Wiltshire, on the 6th of November 1773. While following the 
vocation of a farmer he made the acquaintance of John Horne 
Tooke, with whose advanced views he soon began to sympathize. 
At the general election of 1806 he came to tlie front in Wiltshire ; 
he soon associated himself with William Cobbett, and in 1812 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for Bristol. lie was one of the 
speakers at the meeting held in Spa Fields, London, in November 
1816 ; in 1818 he tried in vain to become mcmlxjr of parliament 
for Westminster, and in 1820 for Preston. In August 1819 
Hunt presided over the great meeting in St Peter’s Field, 
Manchester, which developed into a riot and was called the 
“ Peterloo massacre.” He was arrested and was tried for 
conspiracy, being sentenced to imprisonment for two years and 
a half. In August 1830 he was elected member of parliament 
for Preston, but he lost his seat in 1833. While in parliament 
Hunt presented a petition in favour of women’s rights, prol)ably 
the first of this kind, and he moved for a repeal of the corn laws, 
lie died on the T5th of February 1835. During his imprisonment 
Hunt wrote his Memoirs which were published in 1S20. 

See R. Huisli, Life of Hunt (1836) ; and S. J^amlord, Passages in 
the Life of a Radical (2nd ed., i8c)3). 

HUNT, HENRY JACKSON (1819-1889), American soldier, 
was bom in Detroit, Michigan, on the 14th of September 1819, 
and graduated at the D.S. military academy in 1839. He 
served in the Mexican War under Scott, and w£is breveted for 
gallantry at Gontreras and ('hiirubusco and at Chapiillepec. He 
became captain in 1852 and major in 1861. His professional 
attainments were great, and in 1856 lie was a member of a board 
entrusted witli the revision of light artillery drill and tactics. 
He took part in the first battle of Bull Run in 1861, and soon 
afterwards became chief of artillery in the Washington defences. 
As a colonel on the staff of General MT lellan la* organized and 
trained the artillery reserve of the Army of the IVitomac. 
Througliout the ('ivil War he contributed more than any officer 
to the effective employment of the artillery arm. With the 
artillery reserve he rendered the greatest assistance at the 
battle of Malvern Hill, and soon afterwards he became chief of 
artillery in the Army of the J'otomac. On the day after the 
battle of South Mountain he was made brigadier-general of 
volunteers. At the Antietam, Fredericksburg and Chancellors- 
ville, he rendered further good service, and at Gettysburg his 
handling of the artillery was conspicuous in the repulse of 
Pickett’s charge, and he was rewarded with the brevet of colonel. 
He served in Virginia to the end of the war, attaining the brevet 
ranks of major-general of volunteers and brigadier-general of 
regulars. When the U.S. army was reorganized in 1866 he 
became colonel of the 5th artillery and president of the permanent 
Artillery Board. He held various commands until 1883, when he 
retired to become governor of the Soldiers’ Home, Washington, 
D.C. He died on the 11th of February 1889. He was the 
author of Instructions for Field Artillery (i860), and of papers 
on Gettysburg in the “ Battles and Leaders ” series. 

His brother, Lewis Cass Hunt (1824-1 886), served throughout 
the Civil War in the infantry arm, becoming brigadier-general of 
volunteers in 1862, and brevet brigadier-general U.S.A. in 1865. 

HUNT, JAMES HENRY LEIGH (1784-1859), English essayist 
and miscellaneous writer, was born at Southgate, Middlesex, 
on the 19th of October 1784. His father, the son of a West 
Indian clergyman, had settled as a lawyer in Philadelphia, and 
his mother was the daughter of a merchant there. Having 
embraced the loyalist side, Leigh Hunt’s father w'as compelled 
to fly to England, where he took orders, and acquired some 
reputation as a popular preacher, but w^ant of steadiness, want 
of orthodoxy, and want of interest conspired to prevent his 
obtaining any preferment. He was engaged by James Brydges, 
3rd duke of Chandos, to act as tutor to his nephew, James 
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Henry Leigh, after whom I^igh Hunt was called. The boy 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, of which school he has left 
a lively account in his autobiography. As a boy at school he 
was an ardent admirer of Gray and Collins, writing many verses 
in imitation of them. An impediment in his speech, afterwards 
removed, prevented his being sent to the university. “ For 
some time after I left school,” he says, “ 1 did nothing but visit 
my school -fellows, haunt the book-stalls and write verses.” 
These latter were published in i8oi under the title of Juveniliay 
and contributed to introduce him into literary and theatrical 
society. He began to write for the newspapers, and published 
in 1807 a volume of tlieatrical criticisms, and a series of Classic 
Tales with critical essays on the authors. 

In 1808 he quitted the War Office, where he had for some time 
been a clerk, to become editor of the Examiner newspaper, a 
speculation of his brother John. The new journal with which 
Leigh Hunt was connected for thirteen years soon acquired a 
high reputation. It was p>erhaps the only newspaper of the time 
which owed no allegiance to any political party, but assailed 
whatever seemed amiss, “ from a principle of taste,” as Keats 
happily expressed it. The taste of the attack itself, indeed, 
was not always unexceptionable ; and one upon the Prince 
Regent, the chief sting of which lay in its substantial truth, 
occasioned (1813) a prosecution and a sentence of two years* 
imprisonment for cacli of the brothers. The effect was to give 
a political direction to what should have been the career of a 
man of letters. But the cheerfulness and gaiety with which 
Leigh Hunt bore his imprisonment attracted general attention 
and .sympathy, and brought him visits from Byron, Moore, 
Brougham and others, whose acquaintance exerted much 
influence on his future destiny. 

In i8io~i8ir he edited for his brother John a quarterly 
magazine, the Reflecior, for which he wrote ** The Feast of the 
Poets,” a satire w'hi('h gave offence to many contemporary poets, 
and particularly offended William Gifford of the Quarterly, 
The essays afterwards published iinder the title of the Round 
Table (2 voLs., i8j6-‘i8i 7), conjointly with W'illiam Hazlitt, 
appeared in the Examiner, In 1816 he made a pennanent 
mark in English literature by the publication of his Story of 
Rimini. There is perhaps no oilier instance of a poem short of 
the highest excellence having produced so important and durable 
an effect in modifying the accepted standards of literal*}'’ com- 
position. The secret of Hunt’s .succe.ss consi.sts less in superiority 
of genius than of taste. Plis refined critical perception Ixad 
detected the superiority of Chaucer’s versification, as adapted to 
the present state of the language by Drydcn, over the sententious 
epigrammatic couplet of Pope wliich had superseded it. By a 
simple return to the old manner he effected for English poetry 
in the comparatively restricted domain of metrical art what 
Wordsworth had already effected in the domain of nature ; his 
is an achievement of the same class, though not of the same 
calibre. His poem is also a triumph in the art of poetical narra- 
tive, abounds with verbal felicities, and is pervaded throughout 
by a free, cheerful and animated spirit, notwithstanding the 
tragic nature of the sulijcct. It has been remarked that it does 
not contain one hackneyed or conventional rhyme. But the 
writer’s occasional flippancy and familiarity, not .seldom degen- 
erating into the ludicrous, made him a mark for ridicule and 
parody on the part of his opponents, whose animosity, however, 
was rather political than literary. 

In 1818 appeared a collection of poems entitled Foliage ^ 
followed in 1819 by Hero and J^eander, and Bacchus and Ariadne, 
In the .same year he reprinted these two works with The Story of 
Rimini and The Descent of Liberty with the title of Poetical 
Works, and started the Indicator, in which some of his best work 
appeared. Both Ke^ats and Shelley belonged to the circle 
gathered around liim at Hampstead, which also included William 
Hazlitt, Charles I^mb, Bryan I^rocter, Benjamin Haydon, 
Cowden Clarke, C. W\ Dilke, Walter Coulson,^ John Hamilton 

’ Walter Coulson (1794?-! 860), lawyer and journalist, was at one 
time amanuensis to Jeremy Bentham, and became in 1823 editor of 
Globe, 
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Reynolds,^ and in general almost all the rising young men of 
letters of liberal sympathies. He had now for some years been 
married to Marianne Kent, who seems to have been sincerely 
attached to him, but was not in every respect a desirable partner# 
His own affairs were by this time in the utmost confusion, and 
he was only saved from ruin by the romantic generosity of 
Shelley. In return he was lavish of sympathy to Shelley at the 
time of the latter’s domastic distresses, and defended him with 
spirit in the Examiner, although he does not appear to have 
at this date appreciated his genius with either the discernment 
or the warmth of his generous adversary, Professor Wilson. 
Keats he welcomed with enthusiasm, and introduced to Slielley. 
He also wrote a very generous appreciation of him in the Indi- 
cator, and, before leaving for Italy, Keats stayed with Hunt at 
Hampstead. Keats seems, however, to have subsequently felt 
that Hunt’s example as a poet had been in some rcspe<.:ts 
detrimental to him. After Shelley’s departure for Italy (r8r8) 
Leigh Hunt’s affairs became still more embarrassed, and the pro- 
.spects of political reform less and less satisfactory. His health 
and his wife’s failed, and he was obliged to discontinue his 
charming series of essays entitled the Indicator (1819-1821), 
having, he says, “ almost died over the last numbers.” These 
circumstances induced him to listen to a proposal, which seems 
to have originated with Shelley, tlrnt he should proceed to Italy 
and join Shelley and Byron in the establishment of a quarterly 
mag;i/ine in whic*h Liberal opinions should be advocated with more 
freedom than was possible at home. The project was injudicious 
from every point of view ; it would have done little for Hunt 
or the Liberal cause at the best, and dejiended entirely upon the 
co-operation of Byron, the most capricious of allies, and the 
most parsimonious of paymasters. Byron’s principal motive for 
acceding to it appears to have been the expectation of acquiring 
Influence over the Examiner, and he was exceedingly mortified 
on discovering when too late that Hunt had parted, or was con- 
.sidered to have parted, with his interest in the journ.'d. Leigh 
Hunt left England for Itfily in November 1821, but storm, 
.sickness and misadventure retarded his arrival until the ist 
of July 1822, a rate of progress which T. L. Peacock uppropriately 
compares to the navigation of Ulysses. 

The tragic death of Shelley, a few weeks later, destroyed every 
prospect of success for the Liberal, Hunt was now virtually a 
dependant; upon Byron, whose least amiable qualities were called 
forth by the relation of patron to an unsympathetic dcfiendant, 
burdened with a large and troublesome family. He was moreover 
ince.ssanlly wounded by the representations of his friends that he 
was losing caste by the connexion. The Liberal lived through four 
quarterly numbers, containing contributions no less memorable 
than Byron’s “ Vision of Judgment ” and Shelley’s translations 
from Faust] but in 1823 Byron sailed for Greece, leaving his 
coadjutor at Genoa to shift for himself. The Italian climate and 
manners, however, were entirely to Hunt’s taste, and he pro- 
tracted his residence until 1825, producing in the interim Ultra- 
Crepidarius, a Satire on William Gifford (1823), and his matchless 
translation (1825) of Francesco Redi’s Bacco in Toscana. In 
1825 an unfortunate litigation with his brother brought him back 
to England, and in 1828 he committed his greatest mistake l)y 
the publication of his I.ord Byron and some of his Contemporaries, 
The work is of considerable value as a corrective of merely 
idealized estimates of Lord B\Ton. But siK'h a corrective should 
not have conic from one wlio had lain under obligations to 
Byron. British ideas of what was dei eiit were shocked, and 
the author especially writhed under the withering satire of Moore. 
For many years ensuing the history of Hunt’s life is that of a 
painful struggle w'ith poverty and sickness. He w'orked un- 
remittingly, but one effort failed after another. Tw-o journalistic 
ventures, the Tatler (1830- 1832), a daily devoted to literary and 
dramatic criticism, and Leii^h Ilunfs I.ondon journal (1 834- j 835), 

- John Hamihxm Reynolds (1796-1852), best known for his friend- 
.ship and correspondence w'itli Keats. Ills narrative verse founded 
on the tales of Boccaccio appeared in J821 as 7 he Uarden of I'lorence 
ami other Poems. He wrote some admirable sonnets, f)ne of wliich is 
addressed to Keats. 
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were discontinued for want of subscribers, although in the 
latter Leigh Hunt had able coadjutors, and it contained some of 
his best writing. His editorship (1837-1838) of the Monthly 
Repository, in which he succeeded W. J. Fox, was also imsuccess- 
ful. The adventitious circumstances which had for a time made 
the fortune of the Examiner no longer existed, and Hunt’s strong 
and weak points, his refinement and his affectations, were alike 
unsuited to the general body of readers. 

In 1832 a collected edition of his poems was published 
by subscription, the list of subscribers including many of his 
opponents. In the same year was printed for private circulation 
Christianism, the work afterwards published (1853) as The 
Religion of the Heart. A copy sent to Carlyle secured Ws friend- 
ship, and Hunt went to live next door to him in Cheyne Row in 
1833. Sir Ralph Esher, a romance of Charles Il.’s period, had 
a success, and Captain Sword and Captain Pen (1835), a spirited 
contrast between the victories of peace and the victories of war, 
deserves to be ranked among his best poems. In 1840 his cir> 
cumstances were improved by the successful representation at 
Covent Garden of his Legend of Florence, a play of considerable 
merit. Lover's Amazements, a comedy, was acted several years 
afterwards, and was printed in Leigh Hunt's Journal (1850-1851) ; 
and other plays remained in MS. In 1840 he wrote introductory 
notices to the work of R. B. Sheridan and to Moxon’s edition of 
the works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh and Farquhar, 
a work which furnished the occasion of Macaulay’s essay on the 
Dramatists of the Restoration. The pretty narrative poem of 
The Palfrey was published in 1842. 

The time of Hunt’s greatest difficulties was between 1834 and 
1840. He was at times in absolute want, and his distress was 
aggravated by domestic complications. By Macaulay’s recom- 
mendation he began to write for the Edinburgh Review. In 1844 
he was further benefited by the generosity of Mrs Shelley and 
her son, who, on succeeding to the family estates, settled an 
annuity of £120 upon him ; and in 1847 Lord Jolm Russell 

procured him a civil list pension of £200. The fruits of the 

improved comfort and augmented leisure of these latter years 
were visible in the production of some charming volumes. 
Foremost among these are the companion books. Imagination 
atid Fancy (1844), and Wit and Humour (1846), two volumes of 
selections from the English poets. In these Leigh Hunt shows 
himself within a certain range the most refined, appreciative 
and felicitous of critics. Ilomer and Milton may be upon the 

whole beyond his reach, though even here he is great in the 

detection of minor and unapprehended beauties ; with Spenser 
and the old English dramatists he is perfectly at home, and his 
subtle and discriminating criticism upon them, as well as upon 
his own great contemporaries, is continually bringing to light 
unsuspected beauties. His companifin volume on the pastoral 
poetry of Sicily, quaintly entitled A Jar of Honey from Mount 
llybla (1848), is almost equally delightful. The Town (2 vols., 
1848) and Men, Women and Books (2 vols., 1847) are partly 
made up from former material. The Old Court Suburb (2 vols., 
1855 ; ed. A. Dobson, 1902) is an anecdotic sketch of Kensington, 
where he long resided before his final removal to Hammersmith. 
In 1850 he published his Autobiography (3 vols.), a naive and 
accurate piece of self-portraiture, full of affectations, but on 
that account free from the affectation of unreality. It contains 
very detailed accounts of some of the most interesting periods 
of the author’s life, his education at Christ’s Hospital, his 
imprisonment, and kis residence in Italy. A Book for a Corner 
(2 vols.) was published in 1849, and his Table Talk appeared 
in 1851. In 1855 his narrative poems, original and translated, 
were collected under the title of Stories in Verse, with an interest- 
ing preface. He died at Putney on the 28th of August 1859. 

Leigh Hunt’s virtues were charming rather than imposing 
or brilliant ; he had no vices, but very many foibles. His 
great misfortune was that these foibles w'ere for the most part 
of an undignified sort. His affectation is not comparable to 
Byron’s, nor his egotism to Wordsworth’s, but their very pettiness 
excites a sensation of the ludicrous. The very sincerity of his 
nature is detrimental to him ; the whole man seems to be revealed 


in everything he ever wrote, and hence the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of his pen appear in a manner tainted by his really very 
pardonable weaknesses. Some of these, such as his helplessness 
in money matters, and his facility in accepting the obligations 
which he would have delighted to confer, involved him in painful 
and humiliating embarrassments, which seem to have been 
aggravated by the mismanagement of those around him. The 
notoriety of these things has deprived him of much of the 
honour due to him for his fortitude under the severest calamities, 
for his unremitting literary industry under the most discouraging 
circumstances, and for his uncompromising independence as a 
journalist and an author. It was his misfortune to be involved 
in politics, for he was as thorough a man of letters as ever existed, 
and most of his failings were more or less incidental to that 
character. But it is not every consummate man of letters of 
whom it can be unhesitatingly affirmed that he was brave, just 
and pious. When it was suggested that Leigh Hunt was the 
original of Harold Skimpole in Bleak House, Charles Dickens 
denied that any of the shadows in the portrait were suggested 
by Hunt, who was, he said, “ the very soul of truth and honour.” 

Leigh Hunt’s character as an author was the counterpart of 
his character as a man. In some respects his literary position is 
unique. Few men have effected so much by mere exquisiteness 
of taste in the absence of high creative power ; fewer still, so 
richly endowed with taste, have so frequently and conspicuously 
betrayed the want of it ; and he was incapable of discovering 
where familiarity became flippancy. But his poetry possesses 
a brightness, animation, artistic symmetry and metrical harmony, 
which lift the author out of the rank of minor poets, particularly 
when the influence of his example upon his contemporaries is 
taken into account. He excelled especially in narrative poetry, 
of which, upon a small scale, there are probably no better 
examples than “ Abou ben Adhem *’ and “ Solomon’s Ring.” 
He possessed every qualification for a translator ; and as an 
appreciative critic, whether literary or dramatic, he has hardly 
been equalled. 

Leigh Hunt's other works include : Amyntas, A Tale of the Woods, 
(1820), translated from Tasso ; The Scer, or Common- Places refreshed 
(2 pts., 1840-1841) ; three of tl»e Canterbury Tales in 7 he Poems of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, modernized (i8^i) ; Stories from the Italian Poets 
(1846) ; compilations such as One Hundred Romances of Real Life 
(1843) ; selections from Beaumont and Fletcher (1855) : and, with 
S. Adams Lee, The Book of the Sonnet (Boston, 1867). His Poetical 
Works (2 vols.), revised by Iiimself and edited by Lee, w'ere ])rinted at 
Boston, U.S. A., in 1857, and an edition (London and New York) by 
his sou, Thornton Hunt, a])peared in i860. Among volumes of 
selections are : Essays (1887), ed. A. Symons ; Leigh Hunt as Poet 
and Essayist (1889), ed. C. Kent; Essays and Poems (i8yi), ed. 
R. B. Johnson for the “ Temple Library.” 

His Autobiography was revised by himself shortly before his death, 
and tnlited (1859) by his son 'Ihornton Hunt, who also arranged his 
Correspondence (2 vols., 1862). Additional letters were j)rinted by 
the Cowden Clarkes in their Recollections of Writers (1878). The 
Autobiography was edited (2 vols., 1903) with full bibliograpliical 
note by R. Ingpen. A bibliography of his works was compiled by 
Alexander Ireland [List of the Writings of William Hazlitt and Leigh 
Hunt, 1868). There are short lives of Hunt by Cosmo Monkhouse 
(” Great Writers,” 1893) and by R. B. Johnson (1896). 

HUNT, ROBERT (1807-1887), English natural philosopher, 
was born at Devonport on the 6th of September 1807. His 
father, a naval officer, was drowned while Robert wa.s a youth, 
lie began to study in London for the medical profession, but 
ill-health caused him to return to the west of England, and in 
1840 he became secretary to the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society at Falmouth. Here he was brought into contact with 
Robert Were Fox, and carried on some physical and chemical 
investigations with him. He took up photography with great 
zeal, following Daguerre’s discovery, and introducing new 
processes. His Manual of Photography (1841, ed. 5, 1857) was 
the first English treati.se on the subject. He also experimented 
generally on the action of light, and published Researches on 
Light (1844). In 1845 accepted the invitation of Sir Henry 
de la Bcche to become keeper of mining records at the Museum 
of Economic (afterwards “ Practical ”) Geology, and when the 
school of mines was established in 1851 he lectured for two 
years on mechanical science, and afterwards for a short time on 
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experimental physics. His principal work was the collection and 
editing of the Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom, and this 
he continued to the date of his retirement (1883), when the 
mining record office was transferred to the Home Office. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1854. In 3884 he published a large volume on 
British Miningyin which the subject was dealt with \ ery fully from 
an historical as well as a practical point of view. He also edited 
the fifth and some later editions of lire’s Dictionary of Arts, 
Mines and Manufactures, He died in London on the 17th of 
October 1887. A mineralogical museum at Redruth has been 
established in his memory. 

HUNT, THOMAS STERRY (1826-1892), American geologist 
and chemist, was bom at Norwich, Conn., on the 5th of September 
1826. He lost his father when twelve years old, and had to earn 
his own livelihood. In the course of two years he found employ- 
ment in a printing office, in an apothecary’s shop, in a book 
store and as a clerk. He became interested in natural science, 
and especially in chemical and medical studies, and in 1845 
was elected a member of the Association of American Geologists 
and Naturalists at Yale— a body which four years later became 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In 1848 he read a paper in Philadelphia On Acid Springs and 
Gypsum Deposits of the Onondaga Salt Group. At Yale he 
became assistant to Professor B. Silliman, Jun., and in 1846 
was appointed chemist to the Geological Survey of Vermont. 
In 1847 he was appointed to similar duties on the Canadian 
Geological Survey at Montreal under Sir William Logan, and 
this post he held until 1872. In 1859 he was elected F.R.S., and 
he was one of the original members and president of the Royal 
Society of Canada. He was a frequent contributor to scientific 
journals, writing on the crystalline limestones, the origin of 
continents, the chemistr}’^ of the primeval earth, on serpentines, 
&c. He also wrote a notable “ Essay on the History of the 
names Cambrian and Silurian ” {Canadian Naturalist ^ 1872), 
in which the claims of Sedgwick, with respect to the grouping of 
the Cambrian strata, were forcibly advocated. He died in 
New' York City on the 12th of February 1892. 

TTis publications include Chemical and Geological Tissays (1875, 
ed. 2, 1879) ; Mineral Physiology ami Physiography (1886) : A New 
Basis for Chemistry (1887, ed. 3, 1S9T) ; Systematic Mineralogy 
(1891). See an obituary notice by I’ersifor Frazer, A mar. Geologist 
(xi. Jan. 1893), with portrait, 

HUNT, WILLIAM HENRY (1790-1864), English water-colour 
painter, was bom near T-ong Acre, London, on the 28th of March 
1790. He was apprenticed about 1805 to John Varley, the 
landscape-painter, with whom he remained five or six years, 
exhibiting three oil pictures at the Royal Academy in 1807. 
He was early connected with the Society of Painters in Water- 
colour, of which body, tlien in a transition state, he was elected 
associate in 1824, and full member in 1827. To its exhibitions 
he was until the year of his death one of the most prolific 
contributors. Many years of JIunt’s uneventful and industrious 
life were pa.ssed at Hastings. He died of apoplexy on the lolh 
of February 1864. Hunt was one of the creators of the English 
school of water-colour painting. His subjects, especially those 
of his later life, are extremely simple ; but, by the delicacy, 
humour and fine power of their treatment, they rank second to 
works of the highest art only. (Considered technically, hi.s works 
exhibit all tlie resources of the water-colour painter’s craft, 
from the purest transparent tinting to the boldest use of body- 
colour, rough paper and scraping for texture. His sense of 
colour is perhaps as tnie as that of any English artist. He 
was,” says Ruskin, “ take him for all in all, the finest painter of 
still life that ever existed.” Several characteristic examples of 
Hunt’s work, as the “ Boy and Goat,” “ Brown Study ” and 
“ Plums, Primroses and Birds’ Nests ” are in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

HUNT, WILLIAM HOLMAN (1827-1910), English artist, 
was bom in London on the 2nd of April 1827. An ancestor on 
his father’s .side bore arms against Charles I., and went over to 
Holland, where he fought in the Prote.stant cause. He returned 
with William 111 ., but the family failed to recover their property. 
Holman Hunt’s father was the manager of a city warehouse. 
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with tastes superior to his position in life. He loved books and 
pictures, and encouraged his son to pursue art as an amusement, 
though not as a profession. At the age of twelve and a half 
Holman Hunt was placed in a city office, but he employed his 
leisure in reading, drawing and painting, and at sixteen began 
an independent career as an artist. When he was between 
seventeen and eighteen he entered the Royal Academy schools, 
where he soon made acquaintance with his lifelong friend John 
Everett Millais, then a boy of fifteen. In 1846 Holman Hunt 
sent to the Royal Academy his first picture (“ Hark ! ”), which 
was followed by “ Dr Rochecliffe performing Divine Service in 
the Cottage of Joceline JolifFe at Woodstock,” in 1847, and 
“ The Flight of Madeline and Porphyrio ” (from Keats’s Eve of 
St Agnes) in 1848. In this year he and Millais, with the co- 
operation of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and others, initiated the 
famous Pre-Raphaelite movement in art. Typical examples 
of the new creed were furnished in the next year’s Academy 
by Millais’s “ Isabella ” and Holman Hunt’s “ Rienzi vowing 
to obtain Justice for the Death of his Young Brotlicr.” This 
la.st pathetic picture, which was sold to Mr Gibbons for £105, 
was followed in 1850 by “ A Converted British Family sheltering 
a Christian Missionary from the Persecution of the Druids ” 
(bought by Mr Combe, of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, for £150), 
and in 1851 by “ Valentine protecting Sylvia from Proteus.” 
This scene from The Two Gentlemen of Verona was very warmly 
praised by Ruskin (in letters to The Times), who declared that 
as studies both of drapery and of every minor detail there had been 
nothing in art so earnest and complete since the days of Albert 
Diirer. It gained a prize at Liverpool, and is reckoned as the 
finest of Holman Hunt’s earlier works. In 1852 he exhibited 
‘‘A Hireling Shepherd.” ” Claudio and Isabella,” from Measure 
for Measure, and a brilliant study of the Downs near Hastings, 
called in the (catalogue “ Our English Coasts, 1852 ” (since 
generally known as “ Strayed Sheep ”), were exhibited in 1853. 
For three of his works Holman Hunt was awarded prizes of £50 
and £60 at Livcrp(X)l and Birmingham, but in 1851 he had become 
so discouraged by the difficulty of selling his pictures, that he 
had resolved to give up art and learn farming, with a view to 
emigration. In 1854 he achieved his first great .success by the 
famous picture of “ The Light of the World,” an allegorical 
representation of Christ knocking at the door of the human .soul. 
This work produced perhaps the greatest elTec’t of any religious 
painting of the century. “ For the first time in England,” 
wrote William Bell Scott, “ a picture became a .subject of con- 
versiition and general interest from one end of the island to the 
other, and indeed continued so for many years.” “ The Awaken- 
ing Conscience,” exhibited at the .sfime time, depicted a tragic 
moment in a life of sin, when a girl, stricken with memories of her 
innocent childhood, rises suddenly from the knees of her para- 
mour. The inner meaning of both these pictures was explained 
by Ruskin in letters to The Times in May 1854. “ The Light 
of the World ” was purchased by Mr Combe, and was given by 
his wife to Keble College. In 1904 Holman Hunt ( onipleted a 
.second “ Light of the World,” slightly altered from the original, 
the execution of which was due to his dissjitisfaclion with the 
way in which the Keble picture was shown there ; and he in- 
tended the second edition of it for as wide public exhibition 
as possible. It was acquired by Mr (.'harles Booth, who arranged 
for the exhibition of the new “ Light of the World ” in all the 
large cities of the colonies. 

In January 1854 Holman Hunt left England for Syria and 
Palestine with the desire to revivify on canvas the facts of Scripture 
history, “ surrounded by the very people and circumstances of 
the life in Judaea of old days.” llie first fruit of this idea, 
which may be .said to have dominated tlie artist’s life, was 
“ The Scapegoat,” a solitary outcast animal standing alone on 
the .salt-encrusted .shores of the Dead Sea, with the mountains of 
Edom in the distance, seen under a gorgeous effect of purple 
evening light. It was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1856, 
together with three Eastern landscapes. His next picture ( i860), 
one of the most elaborate and most successful of his works, was 
“ The Finding of our Saviour in the Temple.” Like all his 
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important pictures, it was the work of years. Many causes 
contributed to the delay in its oompletion, including a sentence 
of what was tantamount to excommunication (afterwards 
revoked) passed on all Jews acting as models. Thousands 
crowded to sec this picture, which was exhibited in London and 
in many English provincial towns. It was purchased for £5500, 
and is now in the Birmingham Munk-ipal Gallery. Holman 
Hunt's next great religious picture was “ The Shadow of Death ” 
(exhibited separately in 1S73), imaginary incident in the life 
of our Lord, who, lifting His arms with weariness after labour 
in His workshop, throws a shadow on the wall as of a man 
crucified, which is perceived by His mother. This work was 
presented to Manchester by Sir William Agnew. Meanwhile 
there had appeared at the Royal Academy in 1861 ** A Street in 
Cairo : The Lanternmaker’s Courtship,” and in 1863 “ The 
King of Hearts,” and a portrait of the Right Hon. Stephen 
Lushington, D.C.L. In i8f>6 came “ Isabella and the Pot of 
Basil,” “ London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales,” and “ The Afterglow.” In 1867 Holman Hunt 
sent a diarming head of A Tuscan Girl ” to the Grosvenor 
Gallery and two pictures to the Royal Academy. These were 
** II dolre far niente ” and a lifelike study of pigeons in rain 
called The Festival of St Swithin,” now in the Taylor Building, 
Oxford, with many others of this artist’s work. After two years* 
absence Holman Hunt returned to Jerusalem in 1875, ’•^here he 
was engaged upon his great picture of “ The Triumph of the 
Innocents,” which proved to be the most serious labour of his 
life. The .subject is an imaginary episode of the flight into 
Eg>'pl, in which the Holy Family arc attended b)^ a procession i 
of the Holy Innocents, marcliing along the waters of life and . 
illuminated with unearthly light. Its execution was delayed , 
by an extraordinary diapter accidents. For months Holmtm . 
Hunt waited in vain for the arrival of his materials, and at la.st ! 
he unfortunately began on an unsuitable piece of linen procured 
in despair at Jerujialem. Other troubles supervened, and when he 
arrived in England he found his picture in such a state tlmt he 
was compelled to akindon it and begin again. Tlie new version 
of the WTOrk, which is somewhat larger and C’ijanged in .several 
points, was not completed till 1885. Meanwhile the old picture 
was relined and so skilfully treated that the artist was able 
to complete it .satisfactorily, and there are now two pictures 
entitled “ The Triumph of the Innocents,” one in the Liverpool, 
the other in the Birmingham Art (iallery. 'riie pictures ex- 
hibited between 1875 and 1885 included “ The Ship,’* a realistic 
picture of the deck of a passenger ship by night (1878), and 
portraits of his son (1880), Sir Richard Owen (i88j) and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti (1884). All of these were exhibited at the 
Grosvenor (iallcr>^, where they were followed by “ The Bride of 
Bethlehem” “Amaryllis” and a portrait of his son 

(tracing a drawing on a w'indow) in 1886. Ifis most important 
later work is May-Day, Magdalen 'lower/* a record of the ; 
serv'-icc of song which has been held on the tower of Magdalen, ’ 
Oxford, at sunrise on May-Day from time immemorial. The ; 
subject had interested the artist for a great many years, and, after 
'riie Iriumph of the Innocents ” was completed, he worked i 
at it with his usual devotion, climbing up the tower for weeks 
together ui lire early morning to study the sunrise from the top. 
This radiant poem of the simplest and purest devotion was : 
exhibited at the Gainsbonjugh Gallery in Old Bond Street in | 
i8c)i. He continued to send occasional contributions to the 
exhilwlaons of the l^oyal Water-Colour Society, to the New ! 
Gallery and to the New English Art Club. One of the most ! 
remarkable of his later works (New Gallery, 1899) is “ The ; 
Miracle of Sacred Fire in the Church of the Sepulchre, Jerusalem.” i 
By his strong and c-onstant individuality, no less than by 
his peculiar methods of work, Holman Hunt hokis a somewhat 
isolated position among artists. He remained entirely unaffected 
by all the various movements in the art-world after 1850. His 
ambition was always “ to serve as high pric.st and expounder 
of the esKcllencc of the works of the Creator.” He spent too 
much labour on each work to complete many ; but perhaps no 
painter of the 19th century' produced so great an impression by a 
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few pictures as the painter of Ihe Light of the World,** “ The 
Scapegoat,” “ The Finding of our Saviour in the Temple ” and 
“ The Triumph of the Innocents ” ; and his greatness was 
recognized by his inclusion in the Order of Merit. His History 
of Pre-Raphadiiism, a subject on which he could speak as a 
first authority, but not without dissent from at least one living 
member of the P.R.B., was published in 1905. On the 7th of 
September 1910 he died in London, and on September 1 2th his 
remains, after cremation at Golder’s Green, were buried in St 
Paul’s Cathedral, with national honours. 

See Archtleiicon Farrar and Mrs Alice Meynell, '* William Holman 
Hunt^ his Life and Work" {Art Annual) (London^ 1893J; John 
Ruskin, Modern Painters ; The Art qf England (Lecture) fcontJult 
Gordon Crauiord’s Ruskin' s Notes ojt the Pictures of Mr Tiolman 
Hunt, 1886] ; Robert de la Sizeranne, La Peinture anglaise con- 
temporaine (Paris, 1805); W. 13. Scott, Autobiographical Notes; 
W. M. Rossetti, Pre-Raphaelite Diaries and Letters ; Percy H. Bate, 
The Pre-Raphaelite Painters (1899) ; Sir W. Bayliss, Five Great 
Painters of the Victorian Era (1902). (C. Mo.) 

HIWT, WIUiAM MDBIW (1824-1879), American painter, 
was born at Braltleboro, Vermont, on the 31st of March 1824. 
Ifis fatlier’s family were large landowners in the state. He was 
for a time (1840) at Har\'ard, but his real education began when 
he accompanied his mother and brother to Europe, where he 
studied with Couture in Paris and then came under the influence 
of Jean Francois Millet. The companionship of Millet had a 
lasting influence on Hunt’s character and style, and his work 
grew in .strength, in beauty and in .seriousness. He was the real 
introducer of the Jlarbizon school to America, and he more than 
any other turned the rising generation of American painters 
towards Paris. On his return in 1855 he painted some of his 
most beautiful pictures, all reminiscent of his life in France and 
of Millet’s influence. Sudi are “ 'Fhc Belated Kid,” “ Girl at the 
Fountain,” “ Hurdy-Gurdy Boy,” &c. But the public called 
for portraits, and it became the fashion to sit to him, among his 
best paintings in this kind being those of William M. Kvarts, 
Mrs l^harles Francis Adams, the Re^^ James Freeman Clarke, 
William H. Gardner, Chief Justice Shaw and Judge Horace Gray. 
Unfortunately many of his paintings and sketches, together 
with five large Millets and other art treasures collected by him in 
Europe, were destroyed ui the great Boston fire of 1872. Among 
his later works Ameriam landscapes predominated. They also 
include the “ Bathers twice painted — and the allegories for 
the senate chamber of the State Capitol at Albany, N.Y., now 
lost by the disintegration of the stone panels on which they were 
painted. Hunt was drowned at the Isles of Shoals on the 8th of 
Septemlier 1879. His book, Talks about Art (London, 1878), 
is well known. 

His brother, Richard Morris Hunt (1828-1895), the famous 
architect, was born in Braltleboro, Vermont, on the 31st of 
October 1828. He studied in Europe (1843-1854), mainly in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, and in 1854 was »nppointed 
inspector of works on the buildings connecting the Tuileries 
with the I.ouvre. Under Hector Lefuel he designed the Pavilion 
de la Biblioth^ue, opposite the Palais Royal. In 1855 be 
returned to New York, and was employed on the extension of 
the Capitol at Washington. He designed the Lenox Library, 
the Stuyvesant and the Tribune buildings in New \'ork : the 
theologioai library, and Marquand chapel at Princeton ; the 
Divinity College and the Scroll and Key building at Yale ; the 
Vanderbilt mausoleum on Staten Island, and the Yorktowm 
monument. For the Administration Building at the World's 
Columbian Exposition at Giicago in 1893 Hunt received the 
gold medal of the Institute of British Architects. Among the 
most noteworthy of his domestic buildings were the residences 
of W. K. Vanderbilt and Henry G. Marquand in New York 
(Aty ; George W. Vanderbilt’s country house at Biltmore, and 
several of the large " cotUiges ” at Newport, R.I., including 
“ Marble House ” and “ The Breakers.” He ^•as one of three 
foreign members of the Italian Society of St I.uke, an honorary' 
and corresponding member of the Academic des Beaux Arts 
and of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. He was the first to command respect 
in foreign countries for American architecture, and was the leader 
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of a school that has established in the United States the manner 
and the traditions of the Beaux Arts. He took a prominent part 
in the founding of the American Institute of Architects, and, 
from 1888, was its president. His talent was eminently practical ; 
and he was almost equally successful in the ornate style of the 
early Renaissance in France, in the picturesque style of his 
comfortable villas, and the monumental style of the Lenox 
Lib^ar)^ There is a beautiful memorial to Hunt in the wall of 
Central Park, opposite this building, erected in 1898 by the 
associated art and architectural societies of New York, from 
designs by Daniel C. French and ‘Bruce Price. He died on the 
3i8t of July 1895. 

flUNTER, JOHN 793), British physiologist and surgeon, 

was iborn on the i3tb * of Feb^ary 1728, at Lcjng Calderwood, 
in the parish of Fast Kilbride, Lanarkshire, being the youngest 
of the ten children of John and Agnes Hunter. His father, who 
died on the 30th of October 1741,- aged 78, was descended from 
the old Ayrshire family of Hunter of Ilunterston, and his mother 
was the daughter of a Mr Paul, treasurer of Glasgow. Hunter 
as said to have made flittle progress at school, being averse to 
its restraints and pursuits, and fond of country amusements. 
When seventeen years old he went to (^llasgow, where for a short 
time he assisted his brother-in-law, Mr Budianan, a cabinetmaker. 
Being desirous at length of some settled occupation, he obtained 
from his brother William (u.v.) permission to aid, under Mr 
Sb^monds, in making dissections in his anatonaical school, them 
the most celebrated in London, intending, should he be iinsuccess- 
lul there, to enter the army. He arrived accordingly in the 
metropolis in September 1748, about a fortnight before the 
l^eginning of his brother’s autumnal course of lectures. After 
succeeding beyemd expectation with the dissection of the muscles 
of an arm, he was entrusted with a similar part injected, and from 
the excellence of his second essay Dr Hunter predicted that he 
would Ixicome a good anatomist. Seemingly John Hunter had 
hitluTto received no instruction in preparation for the special 
course of life upon which he had entered. 

Hard-working, and singularly jjatient and skilful in dissection, 
Hunter had b)’ his second winter in London acquired sufheient 
anatomical knowledge to be entrusted witli the charge of liis 
brotlier’s practical class. In tJie summer months of 1749-1750, 
at Chebea Military Hospital, he attended the lectures and 
operations of William Cheselden, on whose retirement in the 
following year he became a surgeon's pupil at St Bartholomew -s, 
where Percivall Pott was one of the senior surgeons. In the 
summer of 1752 he visited Scotland. Sir Fverard Home and, 
following him, Drewry Otlley state thai Hunter Ix’gan in 1754 to 
assist liis brother as liis partner in lecturing ; according, however, 
to the European Maguzine for 1782, the office of lecturer was 
offered to Hunter by his brother in 1758, but declined by him 
on account of the “ insuperable embarrassments and objections ” 
which he felt to speaking in public. In 1754 he became a 
surgeon’s pupil at St George’s Hospital, where he was appointed 
house-surgeon in 1 756.*^ During the period of his cxnmcxion with 
Dr Hunter’s school he, in addition to other labours, solved the 
problem of the descent of the testis in the foetus, traced the 
ramifications of Uk: nasal and olfactory nerves within the nose, 
experimentally tested the question whether veins could act 
as absorbents, studied tlic formation of pus and the nature of the 
placental circulation, and with his brother earned the chief 
merit of practicaJly proving the function and importance of the 
lymphatics in the animal economy. On the 5th of J une 1 755 / 

^ The date is thus entered in the ]>arish register, see Joseph Adams, 
Memoirs, Appendix, p. 203. The Hunterian Oration, jnstitutixl in 
1813 by Hr Matthew Baillie and Sir Everaril Home, is dtslivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons on the I4lh of February, which 
Hunter used to give as the anniversary of his birth. 

- Ottley’s date, 1738, is inaccurate, sar S. F. Simmons, Account 
of .. . IF. Hitnier, p. 7. Hunter's inolhcr died on the 3rd of 
November 1751, aged 66. 

- So in Home's Life, p. xvi., and Oltley's, p. 15. Hunter himsell 
{TrecUise on the Blood, p. 62) mentions tlie dale 1 755. 

■* Ottley incorrectly gives 1753 as Ilje date, lii the buttery book 
for 1755 at St Mary’s Hall his admission is thus noted ; “ Die Junii 
5 ^ 1755 Admissus'est Johannes Hunter superioris ordinis Coinmen- 
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was induced to enter as a gentleman commoner at St Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford, but his instincts would not p>ermit him, to use 
his own expression, “ to stuff I.atin and Greek at the university.” 
Some three and thirty years later he thus significantly wrote eff 
an opponent : “ Jesse Foot accuses me of not understanding 
the dead languages ; but 1 could teach him that on the dead 
body which he never knew in any language dead or living.” * 
Doubtless, however, linguistic studies would have served to 
correct in him what was perhajis a natural defect — a difficulty 
in the presentation of abstract ideas not wholly attributable to 
the novelty of his doctrines. 

An attack of inflammation of the lungs in the spring of 1759 
having produced symptoms threatening consumption, by which 
t)lQie promising medical career of his brother James had been cut 
short. Hunter obtained in October 1760 the appointment of 
staff-surgeon in Hodgson and Keppel’s expedition to Belleisle. 
With this he sailed iin 1761. In the followiing year he .served with 
the English forces on the frontier of Portugal. Whilst with the 
army he acquired the extensive knowledge of gunshot wounds 
embodied in his important treatise (1794) on tliat subject, in 
which, amongst otlier matters of moment, he insists on the 
rejection of the indiscriminate practice of dilating with the knjfc 
followed almost universally by surgeons of his lime. When not 
ei^aged in the active duties of his profession, he oc cupied himself 
with physiological and other scientific researches. Thus, in 1 761 , 
off Belleisle, the conditions of the coagulation of the* blood were 
among the subj ec ts of his inquiries.*' Later, on land, he continued 
the study of human anatomy, and arranged liis notes and 
memoranda on inflammation ; he also ascertained by experiment 
that digestion does not take place in snakes and lizards during 
hibernation, and observed that enforced vigorous movemtml at 
tliat season proves fatal to sucli animals, the waste so occasioned 
not being compensated, whence he drew the inference that, in 
■the diminution of the power of a part attendant on mortification, 
resort to stimulants which increase; action without giving real 
strength is inadvisable.^ A MS. catalogue by probably 

written soon after his return from Portugal, shows that he had 
already made a collection of about two hiindrc'd .specimens of 
natural and morbid structures. 

On arriving in England early in 1 763, Hunter, hai ing retired 
from tlie army on half-pay, took a house in Ck)lden Square, and 
began the career of a J-ondon surgeon. Most of the nM'tropolitan 
practice at tlie time was iiidcl by 1\ Pott, C. Hawkins, Samuel 
Sharp, Joseph Warner and Robert Adair ; and Hunter S(jughl 
to eke out his at first slender income by teaching practical 
anatomy and operative surgery U) a private class. His leisure 
was devoted to llie study of comparative anatomy, to procure 
subjects for which he obtained the refusal of animals dying in the 
Tower menagerie and in various travelling zoological collections. 
Ill connexion with his rupture of a teudo Achillis,^ in 1767, he 
performed on dogs several experiments which, with the illustra- 
tions in his museum of the reunion of such structun's after 
division, laid the foundation of the modern practice of cutting 
through tendons (tenotomy) for the relief of distorted and con- 
tracted joints. In tlie same year he was elected F.R.S. His 
first contribution to the Philosophical Transactiom, with the 

Siilifi.” Hunter ap])arenily left Oxford after less than two months' 
rosideiice, as the last entry in tin? buttery book with charges for 
battels against his name is on July 25, 1755. His name was, how- 
ever, retained on the books ol the ihall till December Jt>, 1756. The 
record of Hunter’.s matriculation runs : '* 7'er‘' Trin. 175.^ — Junii 5*^“ 

Aul. S. Mar. Jolianues Hunter 24 johanuis de Kilbrifle in Com. 
Clidesdale Scotmc .Arm. fU.” 

® Ottley, Life of J, Hunter, p. 22. 

® Treatise on the Blood, p. 21. 

’ See Adams, Metnoirs, pp. 32, 33. CL Hunter’s Treatise on the 
Blood, p. 8, and Works, ed. Palmer, i. 604.— On the employment of 
Hunter's term “ increased action ” with respect to inflammation, see 
Sir James Paget. J.ect. on Surg. Path., 3rd ed., p. 321 .sqq. 

^ .According to 1 1 unler, as quoted in J 'aimer’s ecliliojj of his lectures, 
P* 477 i the accident was " after dancing, and after Ji violent fit of 
the cramp ” ; W. Clift, however, who .says he prolwibly never daiicefl. 
believed that he met with the accident " in getting up from the dis- 
secting ta]>Ie after being craiup<'d by long sitting ” (see W. Lawrence, 
Hunt. Oral., 1834, ]>. 64). 
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exception of a supplement to a paper by J. Ellis in the volume 
for 1766, was an essay on post-mortem digestion of the stomachy 
written at the request of Sir J. Pringle, and read on the i8th of 
June 1772, in which he explained that phenomenon as a result of 
the action of the gastric juice.^ On the 9th of December 1768 he 
was elected a surgeon to St George’s Hospital, and, soon after, a 
member of the Corporation of Surgeons. He now began to talce 
house-pupils. Among these were Edward Jenner, who came to 
him in 1770, and until the time of Hunter's death corresponded 
with him on the most intimate and affectionate terms, W. Guy, 
Dr P. S. Physick of Philadelphia, and Everard Home, his brother- 
in-law. William Lynn and Sir A. Carlisle, though not inmates of 
his house, were frequent visitors there. His pupils at St George’s 
included John Abernethy, Henry Cline, James Earle and 
Astley Cooper. In 1770 he settled in Jermyn Street, in the 
house which his brother William had previously occupied ; and 
in July 1771 he married Anne, the eldest daughter of Robert 
Home, surgeon to Burgoyne’s regiment of light horse.'-* 

From 1772 till his death Hunter resided during autumn at a 
house built by him at Earl’s Court, Brompton, where most of his 
biological researches were carried on. ITiere he kept for the 
purpose of study and experiment the fishes, lizards, blackbirds, 
hedgehogs and other animals sent him from time to time by 
Jenner ; tame pheasants and partridges, at least one eagle, toads, 
silkworms, and many more creatures, obtained from every 
quarter of the globe. Bees he liad under obser\'ation in his 
conservatory for upwards of twenty years ; hornets and wa.sps 
were also diligently studied by him. On two occasions his life 
was in risk from his pets — once in wrestling with a young 
bull, and again when he fearlessly took back to their dens two 
leopards which had broken loose among his dogs. 

Choosing intuitively the only true method of philosophical 
discovery, Hunter, ever cautious of confounding fact and 
hypothesis, besought of nature the truth through the medium of 
manifold experiments and observations. “ He had never read 
Bacon,” says G. G. Babington, “ but his mode of studying 
nature was as strictly Baconian as if he had.” ^ To Jenner, who 
had offered a conjectural explanation of a phenomenon, he 
writes, on the 2nd of August 1775 : ^ think your solution is 

just ; but why think ? why not try the experiment ? Repeat 
all the experiments upon a hedgehog ^ as soon as you receive 
this, and they will give you the solution.” It was his axiom 
however, “ that experiments should not be often repeated which 
tend merely to establish a principle already known and admitted, 
but that the next step should be the application of that principle 
to useful purposes ” (“ Anim. Oecon.,” Works, iv. 86). During 

* The subjects and dates of his subsequent papers in tlie Tratts- 
atiionSf the titles of which give little notion of the richness of their 
contents, are as follows: The torpedo (1773) ; air-receptacles in 
birds, and the Gillaroo trout (1774) ; the (iymnott€S clectricus, and the 
production of heat by animals and vegetables (supidemcuted in 1777), 
(*775) I Bie recovery of people apparently drowned (1776) ; the free 
martin (1779) ; the communication of smallpox to the foetus in 
utero, and the occurrence of mole plumage in old hen pheasants 
(1780) ; the organ of hearing in fislies (1782) ; the anatomy of a 
“ new marine animal " described by Home (1785) ; the specific 
identity of the wolf, jackal and dog (supydemented in 1789), the effect 
on fertility of extirpation of one ovarium, and the structure and 
economy of whales (1787) ; observations on l:»ees (1793) ; and some 
remarkable caves in Bayreuth and fossil bones found therein (1794). 
With these may be included a paper by Home, from materisds 
supplied by Hunter, on certain horny excrescences of the human 

* Mrs Hunter died on the 7th of January 1821, in Holies Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, in her seventy-ninth year. She was a 
handsome and accomplished woman, and well fulffllcd tlic social 
duties of her position. Tlie words for Haydn's English canzonets 
were supplied by her, and w(?re mostly original poems ; of these tlie 
lines begmning " My mother bids me bind my hair *' are, from the 
beauty of the accompanying music, among Bie best known. (See 
R. Nares in Gent, Mag, xci. pt. 1, p. 89, quoted in Nichols’s Lit. 
Afiec., 2nd ser., vii. 638.) 

Hunt. Orat., 1842. p. 15. 

* The condition of ihis animal during hibernation was a subject of 

special interest to Hunter, who thus introduces it, even in a letter of 
condolence to Jenner in 1778 on a disappointment in love ; ' But 

let her go, never mind her. T .sliall employ you with hedgehogs, for 
I do not know how far I may trust rnine.'*^ 


fifteen years he kept a flock of geese simply in order to acquaint 
himself with the development of birds in eggs, with reference to 
which he remarked ; It would almost appear that this mode of 
propagation was intended for investigation.” In his toxicological 
and other researches, in which his experience had led him to 
believe that the effects of noxiou.s drugs are nearly similar in the 
brute creation and in man, he had already, in 1780, as he state.s, 
“ poisoned some thousands of animals.” ^ 

By inserting shot at definite distances in the Jeg-bones of young 
pigs, and also by feeding them with madder, by which all fresh 
osseous deposits are tinged,® Hunter obtained evidence that 
bones increase in size, not by the intercalation of new amongst 
old particles, as had been imagined by H.L.Duhamel du Monceau, 
but by means of additions to their extremities and circumference, 
excess of calcareous tissue being removed by the absorbents. 
Some of his most extraordinary experiments were to illustrate 
the relation of the strength of constitution to sex. He exchanged 
the spurs of a young cock and a young pullet, and found that on 
the former the transplanted structure grew to a fair size, on the 
latter but little ; whereas a spur from one leg of a cock transferred 
to its comb, a part well supplied with blood, grew more than twice 
as fast as that left on the other leg. Another experiment of his, 
which required many trials for success, was the engrafting of a 
human incisor on the comb of a cock." The uniting of parts of 
different animals when brought into contact he attributed to 
the production of adhesive instead of suppurative inflammation, 
owing to their possession of “ the simple living principle.” ® The 
effects of habit upon structure were illustrated by Hunter’s 
observation that in a sea-gull which he had brought to feed on 
barley the muscular parietes of the gizzard bcicame greatly 
thickened. A similar phenomenon was noticed by him in the 
case of other carnivorous birds fed on a vegetable diet. 

It was in 1772 that Hunter, in order effectually to gauge the 
extent of his own knowledge, and also correctly to express his 
views, which had been repeatedly mis.stated or ascribed to others, 
began his lectures on the theory and practice of surgery, 
at first delivered free to his pupils and a few friends, but sub- 
sequent to 1 7 74 on the u.sual terms, four guineas, lliough Polt, 
indeed, had perceived that the only true system of surgery 
is that which most closely accords with the curative efforts of 
nature, a rational pathology can hardly be said to have had at 
this time any existence ; and it was generally assumed that a 
knowledge of anatomy alone was a sufficient foundation for the 
study of surgery. Hunter, unlike his c()ntemporarie.s, to most of 
whom his philo.sophic habit of thought was a mystery, and 
whose books contained little else than relations of cases and 
modes of treatment, sought the rea.son for each phenomenon that 
came under his notice. The principles of surgery, he maintained, 
are not less necessary to be understood than the principles of 
other sciences ; unless, indeed, the surgeon should wish to 
resemble “ the (Chinese philosopher whose knowledge consisted 
only in farts.” Too much attention, he remarked, cannot be 
paid to farts ; yet a multitude of facts overcrowd the memory 
without advantage if they do not lead us to establish principles, 
by an acquaintance with which we learn the causes of diseases. 
Hunter’s course, which latterly comprised eighty-six lectures, 
delivered on alternate evenings between the hours of seven and 
eight, lasted from October to April. Some teachers of his time 
were content to dismiss the subjects of anatomy and surgery in a 
course of only six weeks’ duration. His class was usually .small 
and never exceeded thittv. He was deficient in the gifts of a 
good extempore speaker, being in this respect a remarkable 
contrast to his brother William ; and he read his lectures, seldom 
rai.sing his eyes from the manuscript. His manner with his 

® See his evidence at the trial of Captain Donellan, Works, i. 195. 

® On the discovery of the dyeing of bones by madder, see Bclchier, 
Pkil. Trans., vol. xxxix., 1736, pp. 287 and 299. 

Es.says and Observations, i. 55, 56. “ May we not claim for him," 
says Sir Wm. Fergusson, with reference to these experiments, " that 
he anticipated by a hundred years the .scientific data on which the 
present system of human grafting is conducted ? " (Hunt. Orai., 1871, 
p. 17). 

• Essays and Observations, i. 115 ; cf. Works, i. 391 
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auditory is stated to have been embarrassed and awkward, or, as 
Adams puts it (fibs, on Morbid Pois,, p. 272), “ frequently 
ungraceful,” and his language always unadorned ; but that his 
“ expressions for the explaining of his new theories rendered his 
lectures often unintelligible ” is scarcely evident in his pupils’ 
notes still extant. His own and others’ errors and fallacies were 
exposed with equal freedom in his teaching. Occasionally he 
would tell his pupils, “You had better not write down that 
observation, for very likely I shall think differently next year ” ; 
and once in answer to a question he replied, “ Never ask me 
what I have said or what I have written ; but, if you will ask 
me what my present opinions are, 1 will tell you.” 

In January 1776 Hunter was appointed surgeon-extraordinary 
to the king. He began in the same year his Croonian lectures on 
muscular motion, continued annually, except in 1777, till 1782 : 
they were never published by him, being in his opinion too 
incomplete. In 1778 appeared the second part of his Treatise on. 
the Natural History of the TIuman Teeth, the first part of which 
was published in 1771. It was in the waste of the dental alveoli 
and of the fangs of shedding teeth that in 1754 1755, as he 
tells us, he received his first hint of the use of the absorbents. 
Abemcthy (^Physiological Lectures, p. 196) relates that Hunter, 
being once asked how he could suppose it possible for absorbents 
to do such things as he attributed to them, replied, “ Nay, 1 
know not, unless they possess powers similar to those which a 
caterpillar exerts when feeding on a leaf.” Hunter in 1780 read 
before the Royal Society a paper in which he laid claim to have 
been the first to make out the nature of the utero-pla(*ental 
circulation. His brother William, who had five v ears previously 
described the same in his Anatomy of the (Iravid Uterus, there- 
upon wTOte to the Society attributing to himself this honour. 
John Hunter in a rejoinder to his brother’s letter, dated the 17th of 
Fcl)riiary 1780, reiterated his former statement, viz. that his dis- 
covery, on the evening of the day in 1754 that he had made it in a 
specimen injected by a Dr Mackenzie, had been (‘ommunicated 
by him to Dr Hunter. Thus arose an estrangement between the 
two Hunters, whkb continued lintil the time of William’s last 
illness, when his brother obtained permission to visit him. 

In 1783 Hunter was elected a member of the Royal Society of 
Medicine and of the Royal Academy of Surger)' at Paris, and took 
part in the formation of “ A Society for the Improvement of 
Medical and Chirurgical Knowledge.” ^ It appears from a letter 
by Hunter that in the latter part of 1783, he, with Jenner. had 
the subject of colour-blindness under consideration. As in that 
year the lease of his premises in Jermyn Street was to expire, he 
purchased the twenty-four years’ leasehold of two houses, the one 
on the east side of Leicester Square, the other in Lastle Street 
with intervening ground. Between the houses he built in 1783- 
1785, at an expense of above £3000, a museum for his anatomical 
and other collections which by 1782 had cost him / 10,000. The 
new edifice consisted of a hall 52 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, and 
lighted from the top, with a gallery all round, and having beneath 
it a lecture theatre. In April 1785 Hunter’s collections were 
removed into it under the superintendence of Home* and William 
Bell,- and another a.ssistant, Andre. Among the foreigners of 
distinction who inspected the museum, which was now shown by 
Hunter twice a year — in October to medical men, and in May 
to other visitors — were J. F. Blumenbach, P. Camper and A. 
Scarpa. In the acquisition of subjects for his varied biological 
investigations and of specimens for his museum, expense w^as a 
matter of small moment with Plunter. Thus he endeavoured, 
at his own cost, to obtain information respecting the Otacea by 

^ The Transactions of the Society contain papers by Hunter on 
inflammation of veins (i7«4), intussusception (17^0), a case of para- 
lysis of the muscles of deglutition (1700), and a case of poisoning 
during pregnancy (1794), with others written by Home, from 
materials supplied by him, on Hunter's operation for the cure of 
jjoplitcal aneurism, on loose cartilages in joints, on certain horny 
excre..sccnces of the human body, and on the growth of l>ones. 

“ Bell lived with Hunter fourteen year.s, i.e. from 1775 to 1789, and 
was em|)loved by him chiefly in making and drawing anatomical pre- 
parations for the museum. He died in 1792 at Sumatra, where lie 
was assistant-surgeon to the East India Company. 


sending out a surgeon to the North in a Greenland whaler. He is 
said, moreover, to have given, in June 1783, £500 for the body of 
O’Brien, or Byrne, the Irish giant, whose skeleton, 7 ft. 7 in. high, 
is so conspicuous an object in the museum of the Q)llegc of 
Surgeons of London.^ 

Hunter, who in the spring of 1769-1772 had suffered from gout, 
in .spring 1773 from spasm apparently in the pyloric region, 
accompanied by failure of the heart’s action (Ottley, Life, p. 44), 
and in 1777 from vertigo with symptoms of angina pectoris, had 
in 1783 another attack of the last mentioned complaint, to which 
he was henceforward subject when under anxiety or excitement 
of mind. 

In May 1785,* chiefly to oblige William Sharp the engraver. 
Hunter consented to have his portrait taken by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. He proved a bad sitter, and Reynolds made little 
satisfactory progress, till one day Hunter, while resting his 
somewhat upraised head on his left hand, fell into a profound 
reverie — one of those waking dreams, seemingly, which in his 
lectures he has so w^ell described, when “ the body loses the 
consciousness of its own existence.” The painter had now 
before him the man he would fain depict, and, turning his canvas 
upside down, he sketched out the admirable portrait which, 
afterwards .skilfully re.slored by H. Farrar, is in the possession 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. A copy by Jack.son, acquired 
from Lady Bell, is to be seen at the National Portrait Gallery, 
and St Mary’s Hall, Oxford, also posses.ses a copy. Sharp’s 
engra\ ing of the original, published in 1788, is one of the finest 
of his productions. 1 'he volumes seen in Reynolds’ picture are 
a portion of the unpublished records of anatomical researches 
left by Hunter at his death, which, with other manuscripts, 
Sir Everard Home in 1812 removed from his museum, and 
eventually, in order, it has been .supposed, to keep secret the 
source of many of his papers in the Philosophical Transactions, 
and of facts mentioned in l\is lectures, committed to the flames.’’ 

Among the subjects of Hunter’s physiological investigation 
in 1785 was the mode of growth of deer’s antlers. As he po.ssesscd 
the privilege of making experiments on the deer in Richmond 
Park, he in July of that year had a buck there caught and 
thrown, and tied one of its external carotid arteries. He observed 
that the antler which obtained its blood supply therefrom, 
then hulf-giowm, became in consequence cold to the touch. 
Hunter debated with hirn.self whether it w'ould be shed in due 
time, or be longer retained than ordinarily. 'I'o his surprise 
he found, on re-examining the antler a week or two later, w'hen 
the wound around the ligatured artery was healed, that it had 
regained its warmth, and was still increasing in size. Had, then, 
his operation been in .some W'ay defective } To determine this 
question, the biic'k was killerl and sent to Leicester I^ields. On 
examination Hunter ascertained that the external carotid had 
been duly tied, but that certain small branches of the artery 
above and below the ligature had enlarged, and by their anasto- 
moses had restored the blood snppi}' of the growing part. Thus 
it w-as evident that under “ the stimulus of necessity,” to use a 
phrase of the experimenter, the smaller arterial channels are 

® O'Brien, dreading dissection by Hurler, had shortly before liis 
death arranged with several of his couiitrymcn that Ids corpse sliould 
be convey<?d by them to tin; sea, and sunk in deej) W'ater ; but his 
undertaker, wlio had entered into a pecuniary compact with the great 
anatomist, managed that while the e.scort was drinking at a certain 
.stage on the niarcii seaw^ards, tlie coffin should be locked uj> in a barn. 
There some men he had concealed s])eedily substituted an equivalent 
weight of paving-stones for the liody, which was at night forwarded to 
Hunter, and by him taken in liis carriage to liarl’s ('ourt, and, to 
avoid risk of a dlscoveiy, imnu'diately after suitable division boiled 
to ol)tain the bones. Sec Tom Taylor, Leicester Square, ch. xiv. 
(1874) : cf. Annual Register, xxvi. 209 (1783). 

^ See C. R. I-e.slie and Tom Taylor, Life and Times of Sir J. 
Re\nolds, ii. 474 {1865). 

^ Works^ i. 263-260. 

® A transcript of a portion of Hunter's MSS., made by Clift in 1793 
and t 8 oo, was edited by Sir Richard Owen, in two \'()lumes with notes,, 
in t86i, under the title of Essavs and Ohservations in Natural Histr/ry, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology and Geology. On the destruction 
of Hunter’s papers .see Clift's “ Appendix ’’ in vol. ii. p. 497^ 

\V. H. Flower, Inirod. Lect., pp. 7-9 
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capable of rapid increase in dimensions to perform the offices 
of the larger.^ It happened that^ in the ensuing December, 
there lay in one of the wards of St Geoiige’s Hospital a patient 
admitted for popliteal aneurism. The disease must soon prove 
fatal unless by some means arrested. Should the surgeon, 
following the usual and commonly fatal method of treatment, 
cut down upon the tumour, and, after tying the artery above 
and below it, evacuate its contents ? Or sJ^uld he adopt the 
procedure, deemed by Pott generally advisable, of amputating 
the limb above it ? It was llunter\s aim in his practice, even 
if he could not dispense with the necessity, at least to diminish 
the severity of operations, which he considered were an acknow- 
ledgment of the imperfection of the art of healing, and compared 
to “ the acts of the armed savage, who attempts to get that 
by force which a civilized man would get by stratagem.*’ Since, 
he argued, the experiment with the buck had shown that collateral 
vessels are capable of continuing the circulation when passage 
through a main trunk is arrested, why should he not, in the 
aneurism case, leaving the absorbents to deal with the contents 
of the tumour, tie the artery in the sound parts, where it is tied 
in amputation, and preserve the limb ? Acting iif>on this idea, 
he ligatured his patient’s femoral artery in the lower part of its 
course in the thigh, in the fibrous sheath enclosing the space 
.since known as “ Hunter’s canal.” - The leg was found, some 
hours after the operatif)n, to have acquired a temperature even 
above the normal.'* At the end of January 1786, thiit is, in 
six weeks’ time, the patient was well enough to be able to leave 
the hospital. Thus it was that Hiinter inaugurated an operation 
which has been the mciins of preserving to hundreds life with 
integrity of limb — an operation whi(Ji, as the Italian P. Assalini, 
who saw it first performed, testifies, “ excited the greatest wonder, 
anti awakened the attention of all the surgeons in Europe.” 

Early in 1786 Hunter published his Treatise on the Venereal 
Disease, which, like some of his previous writings, was printed 
in his own house. WitJiout the aid of the booksellers, 1000 
copies of it were sold within a twelvemonth. Although certain 
views therein expressed with regard to the relationship of 
syphilis have been proved erroneous, the work is a valuable 
compendium of observations of cases and modes of treatment 
(cf. John Hilton, Hunt, Orat, p. 40). Towards the end of the 
year appeared his Observations on certain parts of the Animal 
Oeconomy, which, besides the more important of his contributions 
to the Philosophical Transactions, contains nine papers on 
various subjects. In 1786 Hunter became deputy surgeon- 
general to the army ; his appointment as surgeon-general and 
as in.spector-gcneral of hospitals followed in 1790. In 1787 he 
received the Royal Society’s Cloplcy medal, and was also elected 
a member of the American Philosophical Society. On actx>unt 
of the increase in his practice and his impaired health, he now 
obtained the services of Home as his assistant at St George’s 
Hospital. The death of Pott in December 1788 secured to him 
the undisputed title of the first surgeon in England. He resigned 
to Home, in 1792, the delivery of his surgical lec:ture.s, in order 
to devote himself more fully to the completion of his Treatise 
on the Blood, Inflammation and Gunshot Wounds, which was 
published by his executors in 1794. In this, his masterpiece, 
the application oi physiology to practice is especially noticeable. 

^ In his I'raatise on the Ulood, p. 288, Hunter observes : " We 
find it a common principle in the animal machine, that every part 
increases in .some degree according to the action required. Thu.s we 
find . . . vessels l^ecomc larger in proportion to tlie necessity of 
supply, as for instance, in tlie gravid uterus ; the external carotids in 
the stag, also, when hLs honis arc growing, are much larger than at 
smy other time." 

^ Sec Sir R. Owen, " John Hunter and Vivisection," Brit. Med. 
Journ. (February 22, 1879, p. 284). In the fourth of his operations 
for pc^liteal aneurism. Hunter for the first time did not include the 
vein in the ligature. His patient lived for fifty years afterwards. 
The results on tlie artery of this operation are to be seen in specimen 
3472A (Path. Ser.) in the Hunterian Museum. 

® Home, Trans, of Soc. for Impr. of Med, and Chirurg. Knowl. 
i. 147 (1793). Excess of heat in the injured limb was noticed also in 
Ffunter's second case on the day after the operation ; and in his 
fourth case it reached 4^-5*^ on the first day, and continued during a 
fortnight. 


Certain experiments described in the first part, which demon- 
strate that artexialization of the blood in respiration takes 
place by a process of diffusion of “ pure air ” or “ vital air ” 
{i,e. oxygen) through membrane, were made so early as the 
summer of 1755. 

Hunter in 1792 announced to his colleagues at St George’s, who, 
he considered, neglected the proper instruction of the students 
under their charge, his intention no longer to divide with them 
the fees which he received for his hospital pupils. Against this 
innovation, however, the governors of the hospital decided in 
March 1793. Subsequently, by a committee of their appointing, 
a code of rules respecting pupils was promulgated, one clause 
of which, probably directed against an occasional practice of 
Hunter’s, stipulated that no person should be admitted as a 
student of the hospital without certificates that he had been 
educated for the medical profession. In the autumn two young 
Scotchmen, ignorant of the new rule, came up to town and 
applied to Hunter for admission as his pupils at St George’s. 
Hunter explained to them how he was situated, but promised 
to advance their request at the next board meeting at the 
ho.spital on the i6th of October. On that day, having finished a 
difficult piece of dissection, he went down to breakfast in excel- 
lent spirits and in his usual health. After making a professional 
call, he attended the board meeting. There the interruption 
of his remarks in behalf of his applicants by a flat contradic- 
tion from a colleague brought on one of the old spasmodic 
heart attacks ; he ceased speaking, and retired into an adjoining 
room only to fall lifeless into the arms of Dr Robertson, one 
of the hospital physicians. After an hour had been spent in 
vain attempts to restore animation, his body was conveyed to 
his house in a sedan chair. His remains were interred privately 
on the 22nd of October 1 793, in the vaults of St Martin’s in the 
Fields. Thence, on the 28th of March 1859, through the 
instrumentality of F. T. Buckland, they were removed to 
Abbot Jslip’s chapel in W’estminster Abbey , to be finally deposited 
in the grave in the north aisle of the nave, close to the resting- 
place of Ben Jonson. 

Tinnier was of about medium height, strongly built and high- 
shouldered and short-necked. He had an open countenance, and 
large features, eyi‘s light-blue or grey, eyebrows i)rominent, and hair 
reddish-yellow in youth, later white, and worn curled behind ; and 
he dressed plait) ly a»id neatly. He rose at or before six, dissected 
till nine (his breakfast hour), received patients from half-j)ast niTie 
till twelve, at least during the latter part of his life, and saw his out- 
door and Iiospilal patients till al)out four, when he dined, taking, 
according to Home, as at other mc*als in the twenty years itreceding 
his death, no wine. After dinner he slept an liour ; he then siriH*r- 
intended experiments, read or prepared lus lectures, and made, 
ij.sually by means of an amanuensi.s, records of the day's dissections. 
" I never could understand," says W. Clift, " how Mr Hunter ob- 
tained rest ; when 1 left him at midnight, it was with a lamp fresh 
trimmed for further study, and with the usual appointment to meet 
him again at six in th(; morning." H. Leigh 1 horn as records ^ that, 
on his finst arrival in London, having by desire called on Hunter 
at five o’clock in the morning, he found him already busily engagtrd 
in the dissection of in.sects. Rigidly economical of time, Hunter 
was always at work, and he hatl always in view some fresh enter- 
prise. To his mu.seum he gave a very kirge sliare of his attentiotj, 
being fearful lest the ordering of it should Iw incomplete at his death, 
ami knowing of none who could continue his work for him. " When 
I am dead," said he one day to Dr Maxwell Garthshore, " you will 
not soon meet with another John Hunter." At the time of his death 
he had anatomiaed over 500 different species of animals, some of 
them repeatedly, and had made numerous dissection.^ of plants. 
TIio manuscript works by him, appropriated and destroyed by Home, 
among which were his eighty-six surgical lectures, all in full, arc 
stated to have lx?en " literally a cartload " ; and many pages of his 
records were witten by Clift under his directions ” at least half a 


*• The record of Hunter's death in the St James Chronicle for 
October 13-17, 1793, p. 4, col. 4, makes no allusion to the immediate 
cause of Hunter’s death, but gives the following statement : 
" John Hunter. — This eminent Surgeon and valuable man was 
suddenly taken ill, yesterday, in the Council-room of St George*.s 
Hospital. After receiving the assistance which could be afforded by 
two Physicians and a Surgeon, he was removed in a close chair to 
his house, in Leicr.ster Fields, where he expired about two o’clock." 
Examination of the heart revealed disease involving the pericardium, 
endocardium and arteries, the coronary arteries in particular showing 
ossiflc change. ® Hunt. Orat.y 1827, p. 5. 
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do^en times over, with ccmrections and transpositions almost witliout 
end/’ 

To the kindness of his disposition, his fondness for animals, his 
aversion to operations, liis thoughtful and self-sacrificing attention to 
his ])atients, and esjxjciaUy has zeal to help forward struggling 
practitioners and others in any want abundantly testify. l*ecuniary 
imans he valued no further than they enabled him to promote his 
researches ; and to the poor, to non-l>cncficed clergymen, professional 
authors and artists his services were rendered without remuneration. 
His yearly income in 1763-1774 was never £1000 ; it exceeded that 
sum in 1778, for several years btdore his death was l^ooo, and at 
tiKj time of that event Jiad reached above £(kMo. All hi.s earnings 
not required for domestic expenses were, dining the last ten yocars 
of his life, devoted to the improvement of his museum : and his 
property, this excepted, was found on his decease to be barely 
sullicient to pay his debts. By his contemporaries generally Hunter 
was respected as a master of tlic art and science of anatomy, and as a 
cautious and truslwortliy if not an elegant or very dextcTous opt?rator. 
Few, however, perceived the drift of lihs biological researches. 
Althougli it was admitted, even by Jesse Foot,^ that the idea after 
which his unique museum had been formed- Jiamely, that of mor- 
j)lu)logy as the only true basis of a systematic zoological classification 
— was entirely his own, yet his investigations into tlu? stnictun; of 
the lower orders of animals were regarded as works of unprofitable 
curiosity. One surgeon, of no inconsiderable repute, is sjiid to have 
ventured the remark that Hunter’s preparations were “ just as 
valual)lc as so many pig’s pettilocis ” ; - and the president of the 
Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks, writing in 17116, plainly expres.sed 
his disbelief as to the collection being “ an object of importance to 
the general study of natural history , or indeed to any branch of 
science except to tJiat of medicine.” It was ” without the solace 
ol sympathy or encouragement of approbation, without collateral 
assistance,” “ and careless of achieving fame for he held that ” no 
man ever was a great man who \vant(‘d to Ur one ” — that Hunter 
laboured to ])erfect his designs, anil established the sciences of com- 
parative anatomy, and principles which, however neglected in his 
iiletiiTie, bexame the ground-work of all medical study and teaching. 

In accordance with the dinciiotis given by Himler i:i his will, 
his collection was offe^^d for imrehase to the British government. 
But the prime minister, Pitt, on being asked to consider the mailer, 
exclaimed ; ” VVliat ! buy jirejiarations 1 Why, 1 have not money 
eiiougli to purchase gunpowder.” He, however, consented to the 
bestowal of a j^ortion of thi^ king’s bounty for a ('ouple of years on 
Mrs Hunter and her two surviving children. In 1 yoU Lord Auckland 
iinderlook to urge upon the government the advisabilit y of ac<|uiring 
the collection, and on the 13th of June 1700, parliament voted 
;^i 5,000 for this purpose. Its custodianshiji, after refusal by the 
College of Physicians, was iinanimously accepted by llu; C'orporation 
of Surgeons on the terms yirojiosed. TJieso w<;rc in brief — that the 
collection tie open four hours in the forenoon, two clays every week, 
lor the inspection and consultation of the fellows of the (kdlege of 
Physicians, the members of the Company of Surgeons and persons 
proy)erly introduced by them, a catalogue of the preparations and an 
olticial to explain it Ixjiug at those times always at hand ; that a 
course of not less than twenty-four lectures * on comparative anatomy 
and other subjects illustrated by tlic collection be p,ivirn every year by 
some memlier of the Comyiauy ; and that (he prey>arat ions be kept in 
good preservation at the expense of the Corporation, and be subject 
to the KupcTint.endence of a board of sixtcim lruste<is/ "I'he fulhl- 
meiit of these conditions was reiulored possible by tlie receipt of fees 
for examinations and diplomas, uritler the charter by which, m iSoo, 
tiie Corporation was constituted the Royal College, of Surgeons. In 
t8o6 the coflcction was yilciced in temporary quarters in Lincoln’s 
Jnn I'iclds, and the sum of ^15,000 was voted by parliament for tlie 
erecfioii of a proper and commodious building for its preservation 
and extension. 'J'his was followed by a grant of £12,500 in 1807. 
I'he collection was removed in 1812 to the new museum, and opened 
to visitors in 1813. 'J'he greater part of the present edifice was built 
in 1835, at an expense to the college of about ;^4o,ooo ; and the 
combined Hunterian and collegiate collections, having been re- 
arranged in wliat are now termed the western and middie museums, 
were in 1836 made accessible to the public. The erection of the 
eastern museum in 1852, on premises in I’ortugal Street, Vjoiight in 
1847 for ;^t6,ooo, cost £25,000^ of which parliament granted £15,000 ; 
it was opened in 1855. 

The scope of Hunter's labours may be defined as the explication 
of tlie various phases of life exhibited in organized slriic Lures, both 
animal and virgetable, from the simplest to tht; most highly ditteron- 
tialed. By liim, therefore, comparafive anatomy was employed, not 
in subservience to the classification of living forms, as by Cuvier, 
but as a me.aiis of gaining insight into tlie principle animating and 
producing these forms, by virtue of which he iierceived that^ how- 
er\'’cr different in form and faculty, they were all allieil to him.self. 
In what does life consist ? is a (question which in his writings ho 
frequently considers, and which secerns to have been ever pre.sent 

' See n. 266 of his malicious so-called Life of John Hunlet (1794). 

Cf. J. H. Green, Hunt. Ovat., 1840, p. 27. 

• Abemethy, Physiological Lectures, p. 11 (1817). 

* Instituted in 1806. " Increased to .seventeen in 1856. 


in Ills mind. Life, he taught, was a principle indei>eudcut of struc- 
turc,** most tenaciously held by the least highly organized beings, 
but capable of readier destruction as a whole, as, by deprivation 
of heat or by pain, in young than in old animals. In life he beheld 
an agency working under tlie control of law, and exercising its 
functions in various modes and degrees, lie perceived it, as 
Aljcmethy observes, to Ix^ ” a great chemist,” a power capalile of 
manufacturing a variety of substances into one kind of generally 
distributed nutriment, and of luniishing from this a still greater 
variety of di.ssiinilar substances. Like Harvey, who teniis it the 
anitna vegeUva, he regarded it as a principle of st^lf-preservation, 
which keeps the IxxJy from dissolution. Life is shown, said he, in 
renovation and action ; but, although facilitated in its working by 
mechanical causes, it can exist without action, as in an egg new-laid 
or undergoing inculiiition. it is not simply a regulator of tempera- 
ture ; it is a principle whicli resists cold, conferring on the structures 
which it endows the capacity of passing some degret^s below the 
freezing-point of ordinary inanimate matter without autfering 
congelation. Hunter found, in short, that there exists in animals 
a latent heat of life, set free in the process of death (see Treatisg on 
the lilood, ]). 80). Thus he olrscrved that sap if removed from trees 
hiv/At at 32*^ F., but within them might be fluid even at 15" ; tliat 
a living snail placed in a freezing mixture acquired first a temperature 
of 28”, and afterwards of 32*^ ere it froze ; and that, whereas a dead 
egg congealed immediately at 32“, a living egg did so only when 
its temperature had risen to that pomt after a previous fall to 29 
'11 le ideii that the fluid and semifluid as well as tlie solid constituents 
of Uic body contain the vital ]>rinciple diffused through them he 
formed in 1755-1756, when, in making drawings illustrative of the 
ch.'uiges that take place in the incubated egg, he noted specially 
that neither tlie white nor the yolk undergoits putrefaction. The 
blood he, with Harvey, considered to possess a vitality of its own, 
more or less independent of that ol the animal in which it circulates. 
Life, he held, is preserved by the compound of the Jiving body and 
the source of its t^olid constituents, the living blood. It is to the 
susceptibility of the latter to be converted into living organized 
tissue that the union of severed structures by the first intention is 
due. He even inclined to tlie belief that the chyle has life, and he 
considered that food boconies ” animalized ” in digestion. Coagula- 
tion of the blood he compar(;d to the contraction of muscles, and 
believed to bi* an operation of life distinct Irom chemical coagulation, 
adducing in supiport of his opinion the fact lhat, in animals killed 
1>V lightning, by violent blows on tlie stomach, or by the exliausiion 
of hunting, it does not take place. ” Breathing,” sfiid Hunter, 
” .seems to render life to the blood, and the blood continues it in 
every part of the lx)dy.” " Ijfe, he held, could lx* n‘gardcd as a 
firci, or something similar, and might for distinctiou’s sake; be called 
” animal lire.” Of this the process of n?spiration might aflord a 
con.stant supply, the fixed life snpplii^d to tlie body in the food being 
set free and rendered active in the lungs, whilst tlie air carried ofl 
that principle which encloses and retains the animal fire.** 'Ihe 
living principle, said Hunter, is coeval with tlu‘ existence of animal 
or vegetable matter itself, and may long exist without sen.sation. 
The principle uyion which depends tlie ))ower of sensation regulates 
all our extenial actions, as the principle of life does our internal, 
and the two act mutually on each other in consequence of changes 
produced in the brain. Something (the "materia vitae diflusa ”) 
similar to tlie components of the brain (the ” materia vitae coacer- 
vata ”) may be supposed to be diffused tlirongli the body and even 
contained iii the l>Iuod ; between these a communication is kept up 
by the nerves (the ” chordae interiiuiiciae Neither a material 
iior a chemical theory of life, however, formed a part of Hunter’s 
creed. " Mere composition of matter,” he remarked, ” docs not give 
life : for the dead body lias all the composition it ever liad ; life is a 
jiroperty we do not understand ; we can only see the ncccs.sary 
leading .steps towards it.” As from life only, said lie in one of his 
lectures, we can gain an idea of death, so from death only we gain an 
idea of life, l.ife, being an agency leading to, but not con.sisting of, 
any modification of mailer, ” either is something superadded to 
matter, or else consists in a ]x*ciiliar arraugcmenl of certain fine 
particles of matter, which being thus disposed acejuire the projiertits 
of life.” A.s a bar of iron may gain magnetic virtue by being placed 
for a time in a special position, so jierhaps tlie particles of matter 
arranged luid long continued in a certain jxisturc eventually gain the 
power of life. ” 1 emiuired of Mr Hunter,” writes one of his pupils,” 
” if this did not make for the Fxploded Doctrine of Fqui vocal 

How clear! V lie lH‘kl this view is s<x*ii in his remark {Treatise on 
the lilood, p. 28,' cf. p. 46) that, as the coagulating lymph of the blood 
is probably common to all animals, whereas the red corpuscles are not, 
we must .suppose tlic lympli to be tlie essential part of that fluid. 
Hunter was ihe first to discover that the hkiod of the embryos of 
red-blooded animals is at first colourless, restunbling that of inverte- 
brates. (See. Owen, I'rel'ace to vol. iv. of Works, p. xiii.) 

’ Treatise on the Blond, p. 63, 

** Essays and Observations, i. 113. 

• Treatise on the Blood, ji. 89. 1 b. p. 90. 

P. P. Staple, with the loan of whose volume of MS. notes of 
Hunter’s ” Chirurgical I-ccturcs,” dated, on the last page, Sept. 20thj 
1787, the writer was favoured by Sir W. H. Broadt^ut. 
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Generation ; ho told me perhaps it did, and tliat as to Equivocal 
Generation all we c** have was negative Proofs of its not taking Place. 
He did not deny that Equivocal Generation liappened ; there were 
neither positive proofs for nor against its taking place.'" 

To exem]>lify tlie differences between organic and inorganic growth, 
Hunter made and employed in his lectures a collection of crystallized 
specimens of minerals, or, as he termed them, “ natural or native 
fossils." Of fossils, designated by him " extraneous fossils," because 
extraneous respecting the rocks in which they occur, he recognized 
the true nature, and he arranged them according to a system agreeing 
with that adopted for recent organisms. The study of fossils enabled 
him to apply his knowledge of the relations of the phenomena of life 
to conditions, as exhibited in times present, to the elucidation of the 
history of the earth in geological ejXKjis. He observed the non- 
occurrence of fossils in granite, but with his customa^ scientific 
caution and insight could perceive no reason for supposing it to be 
the original matter of the globe, prior to vegetable or aniin^, or that 
its formation was different from that of other rocks. In water he 
recognized the chief agent in producing terrestrial changes (cf. 
Treatise on the Blood, p. 15, note) ; but the popular nation tliat the 
Noachian deluge might account for the marine organisms discovered 
on land he pointed out was untenable. From the diversity of the 
situations in which many fossils and allied living structures are 
found, he was led to infer that at various ]^eriods not only repeated 
oscillations of the level of the land, lasting thousands of centuries, but 
also great climatic variations, ^rhaps due to a change in the ecliptic, 
had taken place in geologicm times. Hunter considered that very 
few fossils of those that resemble recent forms are identical with 
them. He conceived that the latter might lx: varieties, but that if 
they are really different species, then " we must suppose tliat a new 
creation must have taken place." It would appear, therefore, that 
the origin of species in variation had not struck him as possilde. 
That he believed varieties to have resulted from the influence of 
clianges in the conditions of life in times past is shown l»y a .some- 
what obscure passage in his " Introduction to Natural History " 
[Essays and Observations, i. 4), in which he remarks, " But, I think 
we have reason to suppose that there was a pc;riod of time in whicli 
every species of natural production was the same, there Ixring then 
no variety in any species," and adds that " civilization has made 
varieties in many .species, which are tlie domesticated." Modern 
discoveries and doctrines as to the successioti of life in time an* again 
foreshadowed by him in the observation in his introduction to the 
dc.scription of drawings relative in inculiation (qiiotecl in Pref. to 
Cat. of Phys. Ser. i. p. iv., 1833) that: " If we were capable of follow- 
ing the progress of increase of the number of the parts of the most 
perfect animal, as they first formed in succession, from the very first, 
to its state of full perfection , we sliould probably lx: able to compare it 
with some one of the incomplete animals them.selves, of every order of 
animals in the creation, being at no stiige different from some of those 
inferior orders ; or, in other words, if we were to take a series of animals 
from the more imperfect to the perfect, we should probably find an 
imperfect animal corrcs]>ondiiig with some stage of the most perfect." 

in pathological phenomena Hunter discerned the rcsult.s of the 
perturbation of those laws of life by which the healthy organism 
subsists. With him pathology was a science of vital dynamics. 
He afforded principles bearing not on single complaints only, but 
oil the effects of injury and disea.se in general. To attempt to set 
forth what in Hunter’s teaching was new to jiathology and systematic 
surgery, or was rendered so by his mode of treatment, would be 
well-mgh to present an epitome of all that he wrote on those subjects. 
" When we make a discovery in pathology," .says Adams, writing in 
1818, " wc only learn what we have overlooked in his writings or 
forgotten in his lectures." Surgery, which only in 1 745 had formally 
ceased to be associated with " the art and mystery of barbers," he 
raised to the rank of a scientific ])rofessioii. His doctrines were, 
nece.ssarily, not those of his age : while lesser minds around him were 
still dim with the mists of the ignorance and dogmatism of times past, 
his lofty intellect was illumined by the dawm of a distant day. 

Authorities. — See, besides the alxive quoted publications, An 
Appeal to the present Parliament . . . on the subject of the late J. 
Hunter's Museum (1795) ; Sir C. Bell, A Lecture . . . bein^ a 
Commentary on Mr J. Hunter's preparations of the Diseases of the 
Urethra (1830) ; The President of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, Address to the Committee for the Erection of a Statue of 
Hunter (Lond., March 29, 1859) ; Sir R. Owen, " Sketch of Hunter's 
Scientific Character aiid Works," in Tom Taylor’s Leicester Square 
(1874), also in Hunter's Works, ed. by Palmer, vol. iv. (1837), and in 
Essays and OhserveUions ; the invaluable catalogues of the Hunterian 
Collection issued by the Royal College of Surgeons ; and numerous 
Hunterian Orations. In the Journal of a Voyage to New South Wales, 
by John White, is a paper containing directions for pre.scrving 
animals, printed separately in 1809, besides six zoological descriptions 
by Hunter ; and in the Natural History of Aleppo, by A. Rus.seU, are 
remarks of Hunter's on the anatomy of the jerboa and the camel's 
stomach. Notes of Ills lectures on surgery, edited by J. W. K. 
Parkinson, appeared in 1833 under the title of Huniertan Remi- 
nisrcttces. Hunter’s Observations and Reflections on Geology, intended 
to serve as an introduction to the catalogue of his collection of 
extraneous fossils, was publislied in 1859, and his Memoranda on 
Vegetation in i860. (F. H. B.) 
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American statesman, was born in Essex county, Virginia, on 
the 2ist of April 1809. He entered the university of Virginia 
in his seventeenth year and was one of its first graduates ; he 
then studied law at the Winchester (Va.) Law School, and in 
1830 was admitted to the bar. From 1835 ^^37 was a 

member of the Virginia house of delegates; from 1837 to 1843 
and from 1845 to 1847 was a member of the national house of 
representatives, being Speaker from 1839 to 1841 ; and from 
1847 to 1861 he was in the senate, where he was chairman of the 
finance committee (1850-1S61). He is credited with having 
brought about a reduction of the quantity of silver in the smaller 
coins ; he was the author of the Tariff Act of 1857 and of the 
bonded-warehouse system, and was one of the firsl to advocate 
civil service reform. In 1853 he declined President Fillmore ^s 
offer to make him secretary of state. At the National Demo- 
cratic Convention at Charleston, S.C., in i860 he was the Virginia 
delegation’s choice as candidate for the presidenc}' of the United 
States, but was defeated for the nomination by Stephen A. 
Douglas. Hunter did not regard Lincoln's election as being of 
itself a sufficient cause for secession, and on the 11th of January 
1861 he proposed an elaborate but impracticable scheme for the 
adjustment of differences between the North and the South, 
but when this and several other efforts to the same end had 
failed he quietly urged his own state to pass the ordinance of 
secession. From 1861 to 1862 he was secrctarj^ of state in the 
Southern Confederacy ; and from 1862 to 1865 was a member of 
the Confederate senate, in which he was, at times, a caustic 
critic of the Davis administration. He was one of the com- 
missioners to treat at the Hampton Roads Conference in 1865 
(see Lincoln, Abraham), and after the surrender of General Lee 
was summoned by President Lincoln to Richmond to confer 
regarding the restoration of Virginia in the Union. From 1874 
to 1880 he was treasurer of Virginia, and from 1885 until his 
death near Lloyds, Virginia, on the i8th of July 1887, was 
collector of the Port of Tappahannock, Virginia. 

See Martha T. Hunter, A Memoir of Robert M. T. Hunter (Washing- 
ton, 1903) for his private life, and D. R. Anderson, Robert Mercer 
Taliaferro Hunter, in the Jolin P. Branch Historical Papers of 
Randolph Macon College (vol. ii. No. 2, 1906), for his public career. 

hunter, william (1718-1783), British physiologist and 
physician, the first great teacher of anatomy in England, was 
born on the 23rd of May 1718, at East Kilbride, Lanark. He 
was the seventh child of his parents, and an cider brother of the 
still more famous John Hunter {q.v.). When fourteen years of 
age, he was sent to the university of C^lasgow, where he studied 
for five years. He had originally been intended for the church, 
but, scruples concerning subscription arising in his mind, he 
followed the advice of his friend William Cullen, and resolved 
to devote himself to physic. During 1737-1740 he resided with 
Cullen at Hamilton, and then, to increase his medical knowledge 
before settling in partnership with his friend, he spent the winter 
of 1740-1741 at Edinburgh. Thence he went to London, where 
Dr James Douglas (1675 *1742), an anatomist and obstetrician 
of some note, to whom he had been recommended, engaged his 
services as a tutor to his son and as a dissector, and a.ssisted him 
to enter as a surgeon’s pupil at St George’s Hospital and to 
procure the instruction of the anatomist Frank Nicholls (1699- 
1778). When Dr Douglas died Hunter still continued to live 
with his family. In 1 746 he undertook, in place of Samuel Sharp, 
the delivery, for a society of naval practitioners, of a series of 
leqtures on operative surgery, so satisfactorily that he was 
requested to include anatomy in his course. It was not long 
before he attained considerable fame as a lecturer ; for not only 
was his oratorical ability great, but he differed from his con- 
temporaries in the fullness and thoroughness of his teaching, and 
in the care which he took to provide the best possible practical 
illustrations of his discourses. We read that the syllabus of 
Edward Nourse (1701-1761), published in 1748, totam rent 
anaiomicam complectens, comprised only twenty-three lectures, 
exclusive of a short and defective “ Syllabus Chirurgicus,” and 
that at “ one of the most reputable courses of anatomy in 
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Europe,” which Hunter had himself attended, the professor 
was obliged to demonstrate all the parts of the body, except the 
nerves and vessels (shown in a foetus) and the bones, on a single 
dead subject, and for the explanation of the operations of 
surgery used a dog ! In 1 747 Hunter became a member of the 
Corporation of Surgeons. In the course of a tour through 
Holland to Paris with his pupil, J. Douglas, in 1728, he visited 
Albinus at Leiden, and inspjected with admiration his injected 
preparations. By degrees Hunter renounced surgical for obstetric 
practice, in which he excelled. He was appointed a surgeon- 
accoucheur at the Middlesex Hospital in 1748, and at the British 
Lying-in Hospital in the year following. The degree of M.D. 
was conferred upon him by the university of Glasgow on the 
24th of October 1750. About the same time he left his old abode 
at Mrs Douglas’s, and settled as a physician in Jermyn Street. 
He became a licentiate of the College of Physicians on the 
30th of September 1756. In 1762 he was consulted by Queen 
Charlotte, and in 1764 was made physician-extraordinary to her 
Majesty. 

On the departure of his brother John for the army, Hunter 
engaged as an assistant William Hewson (1739-1774)^ whom 
he subsequently admitted to partnership in his lectures. Hewson 
was succeeded in 1 7 70 by W. C. Cruikshank ( 1 745-1 800). H unter 
was elected F.R.S. in 1767 ; F.S.A. in 1768, and third professor 
of anatomy to the Royal Academy of Arts ; and in 1780 and 
1782 respectively an associate of the Royal Medical Society and 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris. During the closing 
ten years of his life his health failed greatly. His last lecture, 
at the conclusion of which he fainted, was given, contrary to the 
remonstrances of friends, only a few days before his death, 
which took place in London on the 30th of March 17S3, He was 
buried in the rector’s vault at St James’s, Piccadilly. 

Hunter had in 1765 requested of the prime minister, George 
Grenville, the grant of a plot of ground on which he might estab- 
lish “a museum in London for the improvement of anatomy, 
surgery, and physics” (see “Papers ” at end of his Two Intro- 
ductory Lectures, 1784), and had offered to expend on its erection 
Itooo, and to endow in perpetuity a professorship of anatomy 
in connexion with it. His application receiving no recognition, 
he after many months abandoned his scheme, and built himself 
a house, with lecture and dissecting-rooms, in Great Windmill 
Street, whither he removed in 1770. In one fine apartment in 
this house was accommodated his collection, comprising anatomi- 
cal and pathological preparations, ancient coins and medals, 
minerals, shells and corals. His natural history specimens were 
in part a purchase, for £1200, of the executors of liis friend. 
Dr John Fothergill (1712-1780). Hunter’s whole collection, 
together with his fine library of Greek and Latin classics, and 
an endowment of £8000, by his will became, after the lapse of 
twenty years, the property of the university of Glasgow. 

Hunter was never married, and was a man of frugal habits. 
Like his brother John, he was an early riser, and a man of untiring 
industr)^ He is described as being in his lectures, which were of 
two hours’ duration, “ both simple and profound, minute 
in demonstration, and yet the reverse of dry and tedious ” ; 
and his mode of introducing anecdotal illustrations of his topic 
w'as most happy. Lecturing was to him a pleasiire, and, not- 
withstanding his many professional distractions, he regularly 
continued it, because, as he .said, he “ conceived that a man 
may do infinitely more good to the ])ublic by teaching his art 
than by practising it ” (see “ Memorial ” appended to Inirod. 
Led. p. 120). 

Hunter was the author of several contributions to the Medical 
Observations and Enquiries and the Philosophical Transactions. In 
his paper on the structure of cartilages and joints, published in the 
latter in 1743, he anticipated what M. F. X. Bichat sixty years after- 
wards wrote concerning the structure and arrangement of tlu^ synovial 
membranes. His Medical Contmentaries (pt. i., 1762, su])plemenled 
1764) contains, among other like matter, details of his disputes 
with the Monros as to who first had successfully performed the I 
injection of the tubuli testis (in which, how'cver, both he and they I 
had been forestalled by A. von Haller in 174.5)1 and as to who had | 
discovered the true office of tlic lymphatics, and also a discussion on 
the question whether he or Percivall Poll ought to be considered llic • 


earliest to liave elucidated the nature of hernia congenita, w hich, as a 
matter of fact, had been previously explained by Haller. In the 
Commentaries is exhibited Hunter’s one weakness— an inordinate love 
of controversy. His impatience of contradiction he averrt:d to be a 
characteristic of anatomists, in whom lie once jocularly condoned it, 
on the plea tliat “ the passive submission of dead bodies ’’ rendered 
the crossing of their will tlie less l>earable. His great work, The 
Anatomy of the Gravid Uterus, exhibited in Figures, fol., was published 
in 1 774. His posthumous works are T wo Introductory Lectures (1 784) , 
and Anatomical Description of the Human Gravid Uterus (1794), 
w’hich was re-edited by Dr 1 *‘. iligby in 1843. 

See GenU Mag. liii. pt. 1, p. 364 (1783): S. F. Simmons, An 
Account of the Life of W. Hunter (1783) ; Adams's and Ottley’s Lives 
of J, Hunter; Sir B. C. Brodie, Hunterian Oration (1837); W. 
Munk, The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London, ii. 205 
(i 87 «)* (F. H. B.) ' 

HUNTER* WILLIAM ALEXANDER (1844-1898), Scottish 
jurist and politician, was born in Aberdeen on the 8th of May 
1844, and educated at Aberdeen grammar school and university. 
He entered the Middle Temple, and was called to the English bar 
in 1867, but then was occupied mainly with teaching. In 1869 
he was appointed professor of Roman law at University ('ollege, 
London, and in 1878 professor of jurisprudence, resigning that 
chair in 1882. His name beciime well known during this period 
as the author of a standard w^ork on Roman law, Roman Law 
in the Order of a Code, together with a smaller introduclory 
volume for students, Introduction to Roman Law. After 1882 
Hunter took up j)olitics and was elected to parliament for 
Aberdeen as a I.iboral in 1885. In the House of C!ommons he 
was a prominent supporter of Charles Bracllaugh ; he was the 
first to advocate old age pensions, and in 1890 carried a proposal 
to free elementary education in Scotland. In 1895 his health 
broke down ; he retired from parliament in 1896 and died on 
the 2 J St of July 3898. 

HUNTER* SIR WILLIAM WILSON (1840-1900), British 
publicist, son of Andrew Gallow'ay Hunter, a Glasgow manu- 
facturer, was born at Glasgow on the 15th of July 1840. He 
was educated at Glasgow University (11. A. i860), l*aris and 
Bonn, acquiring a knowledge of Sattscrit, and passing first in the 
final examination for the Indian Civil Service in 1862. Posted 
in the remote district of Birbhum in the lower provinces of 
Bengal, he began collecting local traditions and records, wdiich 
formed the materials for his novel and suggestive publication, 
entitled The Annals of Rural Bengal, a book which did much to 
stimulate public interest in the details of Indian administration. 
He also compiled A Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryafi 
Languages of India, a glossary^ of dialects based mainly upon the 
collections of Brian Houghton Hodgson, which testifies to the 
industry of the writer but contains much immature philological 
speculation. In 1872 he brought out two attractive volumes on 
the province of Orissa and its far-famed temple (ff Jagannath. 
In 1869 Lord Mayo asked Hunter to submit a scheme for a 
comprehensive statistical survey of the Indian empire. The 
work involved the compilation of a number of local gazetteers, 
in various stages of progress, and their consolidation in a con- 
densed form upon a single and uniform plan. The conception 
was worthy of the gigantic projects formed by Arthur Young 
and Sir John Sinclair at the close of the 18th century^ and the 
fact that it was successfully carried through between 1869 and 
1881 was owing mainly to the energy and determination of 
Hunter. The early period of his undertaking was devoted to a 
series of lours which look him into every corner of India. He 
himself undertook the supervision of the statistical accounts of 
Bengal (20 vols., 1875-1877) and of As.sam (2 vols., 1879). 
The various statistical accounts, when iMimpleted, comprised 
no fewer than 128 volumes. I'he iinmen.se task of condensing 
this mass of material proceeded concurrently with their com- 
pilation, an administrative feat which enabled The Jmpertal 
Gazetteer of India to appear in 9 volumes in 1881 (2nd ed., 14 vols., 
1885-1887; 3rd ed., 26 vols., including atlas, 1908). Hunter 
adopted a transliteration of vernacular place-names, by which 
means the correct pronunciation is ordinarily indicated ; but 
hardty sufficient allowance was made for old spellings consecrated 
by history and long usage. Hunter’s own arti(-le on India was 
published in 18S0 as .1 Brief History of the Indian Peoples, and 
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has been widely translated and utilized in Indian schools. A 
revised form was issued in 1895, under the title of The Indian 
Empire: its People, History and Products. In 1882 Hunter, 
as a member of the governor-general’s council, presided over the 
commission on Indian Education ; in 1886 he was elected vice- 
chancellor of the university of ('alcutta. In 1887 he retired from 
the service, was created K.C.S.I., and settled at Oaken Holt, near 
Oxford. He arranged with the Clarendon Press to publish a series 
of Rulers of India, to which he himself contributed volumes on 
Dalhousie (1890) and Mayo (1892). He had previously, in 1875, 
written an official Life of Lord Mayo, in two volumes. He also 
wrote a weekly article on Indian affairs for The Times. But the 
greattask towhich he applied himself on his settlement in England 
was a history upon a large scale of the Briiudi Dominum in India, 
two volumes of which only had appeared when he died, carrying 
the reader barely down to 1700. He was much hindered by the 
confused state of his materials, a portion of which he arranged and 
published in 1894 as Bengal Manuscript Records, in three volumes. 
A delightful story, The Old Missionary and The Thackerays 

in India (1897), a gossipy volume which appeals to all readers of 
The Netveomes, may be regarded as the relaxations of an Anglo- 
Indian amid the stress of severer studies. In the winter of 1898- 
1899, in consequence of the fatigue incurred in a journey to the 
Caspian and back, on a visit to the sick-bed of one of his two 
sons, Hunter was stricken down by a severe attack of influenza, 
which affected his heart. He died at Oaken Holt on the 6th of 
February 1900. 

HUNTING (the verbal substantive from “ hunt ” ; O. Eng. 
huntian, hunta ; apparently connected with O.Eng. hentan, Gothic 
hinpan, to capture, O.II.G. hunda, booty), the pursuit of game 
and wild animals, for profit or sport ; equivalent to “ chase” 
(like “ catch,” from Lat. captare, Fr. chasse, Ital. caccla). The 
circumstances which render necessary the habitual pursuit of 
wild animals, either as a means of subsistence or for self-defence, 
generally accompany a phase of human progress distinctly inferior 
to the pastoral and agricultural stages ; resorted to as a recreation, 
however, the practice of the chase in most cases indicates a con- 
siderable degree of civilization, and sometimes ultimately be- 
comes the almost distinctive employment of the classes which are 
possessed of most leisure and wealth. It is in some of its latter 
aspects, viz. as a ” sport,” pursued on fixed rules and principles, 
that hunting is dealt with here. 

Information as to the field sports of the ancients is in many 
directions extremely fragmentary. With regard to the ancient 
Egyptians, however, we learn that tlie huntsmen 
constituted an entire sub-division of the great second 
Sporte. <^iASte ; they eitljer followed the chase on their own 
account, or acted as the attendants of the chiefs in 
their hunting excursions, taking charge of the dogs, and securing 
and bringing home the game. The game was sought in the open 
deserts which border on both .sides the valley of the Nile; but 
(by the wealthy) sometimes in encio.sed .spaces into which the 
animals had l)een driven or in preserves. Besides the noose 
and the net, the arrow, the dart and the hunting pole or vena- 
hulum were frequently employed, 'fhe animals chiefly hunted 
were the gazelle, ihe^, oryx, stag, wild ox, wild sheep, hare and 
porcupine ; also the ostrich for its plumes, and the fox, jackal, 
wolf, hyaena and leopard for their skins, or as enemies of the 
farm-yard. The lion was occasionally trained as a hunting 
animal instead of the dog. The sportsman app>ear.s, occasionally 
at least, in the later periods, to have gone to cover in his chariot 
or on horseback ; according to Wilkinson, when the dogs threw 
off in a level plain of great extent, it was even usual for him ** to 
remain in his chariot, and, urging his horses to their full speed, 
endeavour to turn or intercept them as they doubled, discharging 
a well-directed arrow whenever they came within its range.” ^ 
The partiality for the chase which the ancient Egyptians mani- 
fested was shared by the Assyrians and Babylonians, as is shown 
by the frequency with which hunting scenes are depicted on the 
walls of their temples and palaces ; it is even said that their 

^ See on this whole subject ch. viii. of Wilkinson's Ancient 
Egyptians (ii. 78-92, ed. Birch, 1878). 


dresses and furniture were ornamented with similar subjects.’* 
The game pursued included the lion, the wild ass, the gazelle 
and the hare, and the implements chiefly employed seem to have 
been the javelin and the bow. There are indications that hawk- 
ing was also known. The Assyrian kings also maintained 
magniflr.ent parks, or ” paradises,” in which game of every kind 
was entdosed ; and perhaps it was from them that the Persian 
sovereigns borrowed the practice mentioned both by Xenophon 
in the Cyropaedia and by Curtius. According to Herodotus, 
Cyrus devoted the revenue of four great towns to meet the 
expenses of his hunting establishments. The circumstances 
under which the death of the son of Croesus is by the same writer 
(’• 34*45) related to have occurred, incidentally show in what 
high e.stimation the recreation of hunting was held in Lydia. In 
Palestine game has always l)een plentiful, and the Biblical 
indications that it wtis much sought and duly appreciated are 
numerous. As means of capture, nets, traps, snares and pitfalls 
are most frequently alluded to ; but the arrow (Isa. vii. 24) the 
.spear and the dart (Job xli. 26-29) arc also mentioned. There 
is no evidence that the use of the clog (Jos. Ant. iv. 8, 10, not- 
withstanding) or of the horse in hunting was known among the 
Jews during the period covered l>y the Old Testament hi.story ; 
Herod, however, was a keen and successful sportsman, and is 
recorded by Josephus IB.J. i. 21, 13, compare Ant. xv. 7, 7 ; 

xvi. 10, 3) to have killed no fewer them forty head of game (boar, 
wild ass, deer) in one day. 

The sporting tastes of the ancient Greeks, as may l)e gathered 
from many references in Homer (//. ix. 538-545; Od. ix. 120, 

xvii. 295, 316, xix. 429 seq.), had developed at a very early 
period ; they first found ackuiuate literary expression in the work 
of Xenophon entitled Cynegelicus^ which expounds his principles 
and embodies his experience in his favourite art of hunting. 
The treatise chiefly deals with the capture of the hare ; in the 
author’s day the approved method was to find the hare in her 
form by the use of dogs ; when found she was either driven into 
nets previously set in her runs or else run down in the open. 
Boar-hunting is also described ; it was effected by nets into which 
the animal was ]>nrsiied, and in which when fairly entangled he 
was speared. Tl)e slag, according to the same work, was taken by 
means of a kind of woodem trap {TroSovrTpdpyf), which attached 
itself to the foot. Lions, leopards, lynxes, panthers and bears 
are also specially mentioned among the large game ; sometimes 
they were taken in pitfalls, sometimes speared by mounted 
horsemen. As a writer on field sports Xenophon was followed by 
Arrian, who in his Cynegeticus, in avowed dependence on his 
predecessor, seeks to supplement such deficiencies in the earlier 
treatise as arose from its author’s unacquaintance with the dogs 
of Gaul and the horses of Scythia and Libya. Four books of 
Cynegetica, extending to about 2100 hexameters, by Ofipian have 
also been presened ; the last of these is incomplete, and it is 
probable that a fifth at one time existed. I'he poem contains 
some good descriptive passages, as well as some very curious 
indications of the state of zoological knowledge in the author's 
lime. Hunting scenes are frequently represented in ancient 
works of art, especially the boar-hunt, and also that of the hare. 
In Roman literature allusions to the pleasures of the chase 
(wild ass, boar, hare, fallow deer being specially mentioned as 
favourite game) are not wanting (Virg. Georg, iii. 409-413 ; 
Eel. iii. 75 ; Hor. Od. i. i, 25-38) ; it seems to have been viewed, 
however, with less favour as an occupation for gentlemen, and 
to have been chiefly left to inferiors and professionals. The 
immense vivaria or theriotropheia, in which various wild animals, 
such as boars, stags and roe-deer, were kept in a state of semi- 
domestication, were developments which arose at a compara- 
tively late period ; as also were the venationes in the circus, 
although these are mentioned as having been known as early 
as 186 B.c. The bald and meagre poem of Grattius Faliscus on 
hunting {Cynegetica) is modelled upon Xenophon’s prose work ; 
a still extant fragment (315 lines) of a similar poem with the same 
title, of much later date, by Nemesianus, seems to have at one 

* See Layard {Nineveh, ii. 431, 432), who cites Ammian. Marcell, 
xxvi. 6, and Athen. xii. 9. * Engl, transl. by Blane. 
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time formed the introduction to an extended work corresponding 
to that of Oppian. 

That the Romans liad borrowed some things in the art of 
hunting from the Gauls may be inferred from the name canis 
gallicHS (Spanish gal^a) for a greyliound, wl)ich is to be met with 
botli in Ovid and Martial ; also in the words {canis) veriragus 
and segusiuSf both of (Celtic origin.^ According to Strabo (p. 200) 
the PJritons also bred dogs well adapted for hunting purposes. 
The addiction of the Franks in later centuries to the chase is 
evidenced by the frequency with which not only the laity but 
also the clergy were warned by provincial councils against 
expending so much of their time and money on hounds, hawks 
and falcons ; and we liave similar proof with regard to the 
habits of other Teutonic nations sul')sequcnt to the introduction 
of Christianity.*-^ Originally among the northern nations sport 
was open to every one ® except to slaves, who were not permitted 
to l)ear arms ; the growth of the idea of game-preserving kept 
pace with the development of feudalism. For its ultimate 
development in Britain see Forest Law, where also the distinc- 
tion between beasts of forest or venery, beiists of chase and 
beasts and fowls of warren is explained. See also Game Laws. 

Modern Hunting, — The term “ Iwinting ” lias come to be 
applied specially to the pursuit of such quarries as the stag or 
fox, or to following an artificially laid scent, willi horse and hound. 
It thus corresponds to the Fr. chasse au courre^ as distinguished 
from chasse au /zV, a I' oiseau, &c., and to the Ger. hetzjagd as 
disting lished from birsch. In the following article the English 
practice is mainly considered. 

Doubtless the early inhabitants of Britain shared to a large 
extent in the habits of the other Celtic peoples ; the fact that 
they kept good hunting dogs is vouched for by Strabo ; and an 
interesting illustration of the manner in which these were used 
is given in the inscription quoted by Orelli («. 1603) — “ Silvano 
Invicto Sacrum — cib aprura eximiae formac caplum, quern multi 
antecessores praedari non potucruiit.’’ Asscr, the biographer of 
Alfred the Great, states that before the prince was twelve years 
of age he “ was a most expcTt and active hunter, and excelled in 
all ttie branch(js of that noble art, to which he applied with inces- 
sant labour and aniiusing success.'' Of his grand.scm Athelstan 
it is related by William of Malmesbury tliat after the victory of 
Brunanburgh he imposed upon the vanquished king of Wales a 
yearly tribute, which included a certain numl.)er of “ hawks and 
sharp-scented dogs fit for hunting wild beasts." According to 
the same authority, one of the greatest delights of Edward the 
Confessor was “ to follow a pack of swift hounds in pursuit of 
game, and to cheer them with his voice." It was under the 
Anglo-Saxon kings tliat the distinction between the higher and 
lower chase first came to be made - the former being exy 3 ressly 
for the king or those on whom he had bestowed the pleasure of 
sharing in it, while only the latter was allowed to the proprietors 
of the land. To the reign of ('nut belong the “ Constitutioncs de 
Foresta,” according to which four thanes were appewnted in 
every province for the administration of justice in all matters 
connected with the forests ; under tliem were four inferior 
thanes to whom was committed immediate care of the vert and 
venison."' The severity of the forest laws which prevailed during 
the Norman period is sufficient evidence of tlie sporting ardour 
of William and his successors. The Conqueror himself “ loved 
the high game as if he were their father"; and the penalty 
for the unauthorized slaughter of a hart or hind was loss of 
both eyes. 

^ Hchn, Kulinrpjlanzen n. Hausthicre, p. 327. 

* References will be found in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Aniiqiiilies- -act, on “ Hunting.” 

^ ” Vit.a omnis in vcnationibiis . . . consistit,” Cues. 77 .( 7 ., vi. 21. 

Quotie-s bella noti ineunt, multiim venatibns, plii.s ptT otium tran.si- 
gunt,” Tacitus, Germ. 15. 

* See Strutt, Sports and Pastimes ^ who also givas an illu.stration, 
" taken from a manuscriptal painting of llic 9th century in the (Cotton 
Library,*' representing “ a Saxon chieftain, attended by his hunts- 
man and a couple of hounds, pursuing the wild swine in a forest.** 

^ See Lappenberg, Hist, of England under the Anglo-Sazon Kings 
(ii, 361, Thorpe's trans.). 


At an early period stag hunting was a favourite recreation 
with English royalty. It seems probable that in the reign of 
Henry VI 11. the royal pack of buckhoundswas kennelled 
at Swinley, where, in the reign of Charles 11. (1684), a 
deer was found that went away to Lord Petre's seat in 
Essex ; only five got to the end of this 70 m. run, one Infing the 
king’s brother, the duke of York, (leorgc 111. was a great stag 
hunter, and met the royal pack as often as possible. 

In The Chase of the Wild lied Deety Mr Colly ns says that the 
earliest record of a pack of staghounds in the Exmoor district is 
in j 598, when Hugh Polland, Queen Elizabeth’s ranger, kept one 
at Simonsbath. The succeeding rangers of Exmoor forest kept 
up the pack until some 200 years ago, the hounds subsequently 
passing into the possession of Mr Walter of Stevenstone, av. 
ancestor of the Rollc family. Successive masters continued the 
sport until 1825, when the fme j>ack, descended probably from 
the bloodhound crossed with the old southern hound, was sold in 
J^iOndon. It is diflicult to imagine l\ow tlie dispersion of such a 
pack could have come about in such a sporting country, but in 
1827 Sir Artliur Chichester got a |>ark together again. Stag 
hunting l)egins on the J2tli of August, and ends on the 8th of 
Octolxir ; there is then a cessation until the end of the month, 
when the hounds are unkennelled for hind hunting, which con- 
tinues up to Christmas ; it begins again about Lady day, and lasts 
till the 10th of May. The mode of hunting with the Devon and 
Somerset hounds is briefly this ; the whereabouts of a warrant- 
able stag is communicated to the master by tliat important 
functionary the harbourer ; two couple of steady hounds called 
tiiftcrs are then thrown into cover, and, having singled out a 
warrantable deer, follow him until he is forced to make for the 
open, when the body of the pack arc laid on. Very often two or 
ttnee hours elapse before the stag breaks, but a run over the wild 
country fully atones for the delay. 

It is only within comparatively recent times that the fox has 
come to be considered as an animal of tire higher chase. William 
Twici, indeed, who was huntsman- in -chief to Edward 
11 ., and who wrote in Norman Frcncii a treatise on 
hunting, mentions the fox as a beast of venery, but 
obviously an as altogether inferior object of sport. Strutt also 
gives an engraving, assigned by him to the 14th century, in 
w'hich three hunters, one of whom blows a horn, are represented 
as unearthing a fox, which is pursued by a single hound. 'Die 
precise date of the establishment of the first English piu'k of 
hounds kept entirely for fox hunting cannot be accurately fixed. 
In the work of “ Nimrod " (C. J. Apperley), entitled The Chase, 
there is (p. 4) an extract from a letter from Lord Arundel, dated 
February 1833, in which the writer says that his ancestor, I ord 
Arundel, kept a pack of foxhounds between i6qo and 1700, and 
that they remained in the family till 1782, when they were sold 
to the celebrated Hugh Mcynell, of Quorndon Hall, I.cicester- 
shire. I..ord Wilton again, in his Sports and Pursuits of the 
English, says that “about the year 1750 hounds began to be 
entered solely to fox." 'Hie Field of NovemlxT 6, 1875, p. 512, 
contains an engraving of a hunting-horn then in the possession of 
tlie late niaster of the ('heshire hounds, and upon the horn is the 
inscription: — ‘^'I’homas Boothby, P'.sij., Tooley Park, l.eiccsler. 
With this horn he hunted the first pack of foxhounds th( n in Fmg- 
land fifty-five years. Born 1677. Died 1752. Now the property 
of Thomas d’Avcnanl, Esq., county Salop, his grandson." These 
extracts do not finally decide the point, because bothMr Boothby >. 
and Lord Arundel’s hounds may have hunted other game besides 
fox, jiust a.s in lidward IV. ’s time there were “ fox dogs " though 
not kept exclusively for fox. On the whole, it is probable lliat 
Lord Wilton’s surmise is not far from correct. Since fox hunting 
first commenced, however, the system of the sport has been much 
changed. In our great-grandfathers’ time the hounds met early, 
and found the fox by the drag, that is, by the line he took to his 
kennel on his return from a foraging expedition. Hunting the 

^ Le Art de venerie, translated witli preface aud notes by Sir 
Henry Dryden (1893), new edition by Miss A. Drvflen (1909), in- 
cluding The Craft of Veneric from a 15th-century MS. and a 13th- 
century poem La Chasse d'on cerf. 
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drag was doubtless a great test of nose^ but many good runs 
must have been lost thereby, for the fox must often have heard 
the hounds upwind, and have moved off before they could get on 
good terms with him. At the present day, the woodlands are 
neither so large nor so numerous as they formerly were, while 
there are many more gorse covers ; therefore, instead of hunting 
the drag up to it, a much quicker way of getting to work is to find 
a fox in his kennel ; and, the hour of the meeting being later, the 
fox is not likely to be gorged with food, and so unable to take care 
of himself at the pace at which the modem foxhound travels. 

Cub hunting carried out on a proper principle is one of the 
secrets of a successful season. To the man who cares for hunting, 
as distinct from riding, September and October are not the least 
enjoyable months of the whole hunting season. As soon as the 
young entry have recovered from the operation of “ rounding,” 
arrangements for cub hunting begin. The hounds must have 
first of all walking, then trotting and fast exercise, so that their 
feet may be hardened, and all superfluous fat worked off by the 
last week in August. So far as the hounds are concerned, the 
object of cub hunting is to teach them their duty ; it is a dress 
rehearsal of the November business. In company with a certain 
proportion of old hounds, the youngsters learn to stick to the 
scent of a fox, in spite of the fondness they have acquired for 
that of a hare, from running about when at walk. When cubbing 
begins, a start is made at 4 or 5 a.m., and then the system is 
adopted of tracking the cub by his drag. A certain amount of 
blood is of course indispensable for hounds, but it should never 
be forgotten that a fox cub of seven or eight months old, though 
tolerably cunning, is not so very strong ; the huntsman should 
not therefore, be over-eager in bringing to hand every cub he 
can find. 

Hare hunting, which must not be confounded with Coursing 
is an excellent school both for men and for horses. It is 
Hare attended with the advantages of being cheaper than 
any other kind, and of not needing so large an area of 
country. Hare hunting requires considerable skill; Heckford 
even goes so far as to say : “ There is more of true hunting with 
harriers than with any other description of hounds. ... In the 
first place, a hare, when found, generally describes a circle in 
her course which naturally brings her upon her foil, which is 
the greatest trial for hounds. Secondly, the scent of the hare 
is weaker than that of any other animal we hunt, and, unlike 
some, it is always the worse the nearer she is to her end.” Hare 
hunting is essentially a quiet amusement ; no hallooing at 
hounds nor whip-cracking should be permitted ; nor should the 
field make any noise when a hare is found, for, being a timid 
animal, she might be headed into the hounds' mouths. Capital 
exercise and much useful knowledge are to l)e derived by running 
with a pack of beagles. There are the same difficulties to be 
contended with as in hunting with the ordinary harrier, and a 
very few days’ running will teach the youthful sportsman that he 
cannot run at the same pace over sound ground and over a deep 
ploughed field, up hill and down, or along and across furrows. 

Otter hunting, which is less practised now than formerly, 
begins just as all other hunting is drawing to a close. When 
the waterside is reached an attempt is made to hit 
upon the track by which the otter passed to his 
“ couch,” which is generally a hole communicating with the river, 
into which the otter often dives on first hearing the hounds. 
When the otter “ vents ” or comes to the surface to breathe, his 
muzzle only appears above water, and when he is viewed or 
traced by the mud he stirs up, or by air bubbles, the hounds are 
laid on. Notwithstanding the strong scent of the otter, he often 
escapes the hounds, and then a cast has to be made. When he 
is viewed an attempt is made to spear him by any of the field 
who may be within distance ; if their spears miss, the owners 
must wade to recover them. Should the otter be transfixed by 
a spear, the person who threw it goes into the water and raises 
the game over his head on the spear’s point. If instead of being 
speared, he is caught by the hounds, he is soon worried to death 
by them, though frequently not before he has inflicted some 
severe wounds on one or more of the pack. 


When railways were first started in England dismal prophecies 
were made that the end of hunting would speedily be brought 
about. The result on the whole has been the reverse. p^cka 
While in some counties the sport has suffered, towns- 
men who formerly would have been too far from a meet can now 
secure transport for themselves and their horses in all directions ; 
and as a consequence, meets of certain packs are not advertised 
because of the number of strangers who would be induced to 
attend. The sport has never been so vigorously pursued as it was 
at the beginning of the 20th century, 19 packs of staghounds being 
kept in England and 4 in Ireland, over 170 packs of foxhounds in 
England, 10 in Scotland and 23 in Ireland, with packs of harriers 
and beagles too numerous to be counted. The chase of the wild 
stag is carried on in the west country by the Devon and Somerset 
hounds, which hunt three or four days a week from kennels at 
Dunster ; by the Quantock ; and by a few other local packs. 
In other parts of England staghound packs are devoted to the 
capture of the carted deer, a business which is more or less of 
a parody on the genuine sport, but is popular for the reason that 
whereas with foxhounds men may have a blank day, they are 
practically sure of a gallop when a deer is -taken out in a cart 
to be enlarged before the hounds are laid on. Complaints are 
often raised about the cruelty of what is called tame stag hunting, 
and it became a special subject of criticism that a pack should 
still be kept at the Royal kennels at Ascot (it was abolished in 
1901) and hunted by the Master of the Buckhounds ; but it is 
the constant endeavour of all masters and hunt serv'ants to 
prevent the infliction of any injury on the deer. Their efforts in 
this direction are seldom unsuccessful ; and it appears to be 
a fact that stags wliich are hunted season after season come to 
understand that they are in no grave danger. Packs of fox- 
hounds vary, from large establishments in the “ Shires,” the 
meets of which are attended by hundreds of horsemen, some of 
whom keep large stables of hunters in constant work — for though 
a man at Melton, for instance, may sec a great deal of sport with 
half-a-dozen well-seasoned animals, the number is not sufficient 
if he is anxious to be at all times well mounted- - to small kennels 
in the north of England, where the field follow on foot. The 
“ Shires ” is a recognized term, but is nevertheless somewhat 
vague. The three counties included in the expression are Leicester- 
shire, Rutlandshire and Northamptonshire. Several packs which 
hunt within these limits are not supposed, however, to belong 
to the “ Shires,” whereas a district of the Belvoir country is in 
Lincolnshire, and to hunt with the Belvoir is certainly understood 
to be hunting in the “ Shires.” The Shire hounds include the 
Belvoir, the C'ottesmore, the Quom and the Pytehleys ; for 
besides the Pytehley proper, there is a pack distinguished as 
the Woodland. It is generally considered that the cream of the 
sport lies here, but with many of the packs which are generally 
described as “ provincial ” equally good hunting may be obtained. 
Round about London a man who is bent on the pursuit of fox 
or stag may gratify his desire in many directions. The Essex 
and the Essex Union, the Surrey and the Surrey Union, the Old 
Berkeley, the West Kent, the Burstow, the Hertfordshire, the 
Crawley and Horsham, the Puckeridge, as regards foxhounds ; 
the Berkhampstead, the Enfield Chase, Lord Rothschild’s, the 
Surrey, the West Surrey and the Wamham, as regards stag- 
hounds — as well as the Bucks and Berks, which was substituted 
for the Royal Buckhounds — are within easy reach of the capital. 

Questions are constantly raised as to whether horse and hounds 
have improved or deteriorated in modem times. It is probable 
that the introduction of scientific agriculture has 
brought about an increase of pace. Hounds 
as well as ever they did, are probably faster on the touauta. 
whole, and in the principal hunts more thoroughbred 
horses are employed. For pace and endurance no hunter 
approaches the English thoroughbred ; and for a bold man 
who “ means going,” a steeplechase horse is often the best 
animal that could be obtained, for when he has become too slow 
to win races “ between the flags,” he can always gallop much 
faster, and usually lasts much longer, than animals who have 
not his advantage of blood. The quondam “ chaser ” is, how- 
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ever, usually apt to be somewhat impetuous at his fences. But 
it must by no means be supposed that every man who goes out 
hunting desires to gallop at a great pace and to jump formidable 
obstacles, or indeed any obstacles at all. A large proportion 
of men who follow hounds are quite content to do so passively 
through gates and gaps, with a canter along the road whenever 
one is available. A few of the principal packs hunt five days a 
week, and sometimes even six, and for such an establishment 
not fewer than seventy-five couples of hounds are requisite. 
A pack which hunts four days a week will be well supplied with 
anything between fifty and sixty couples, and for two days a 
week from twenty-five to thirty will suffice. The young hound 
begins cub-hunting when he is some eighteen months old, and 
as a rule is found to improve until his third or fourth season, 
though some last longer than this. Often, however, when a 
hound is five or six years old he begins to lack speed. Exceptional 
animals naturally do exceptional things, and a famous hound 
called Potentate is recorded by the 8th duke of Beaufort to 
have done notable service in the hunting field for eleven seasons. 

Servants necessary for a pack include the huntsman, the 
duties of whose office a master sometimes fulfils himself ; two 
whippers-in, an earth-stopper and often a kennel hunts- 
•ervliite. employed, though the 1 8th Lord Willoughby 

de Broke (d. 1902), a great authority, laid it down 
that the man who hunts the hounds should always feed them.’* 
In all but the largest establishments the kennel huntsman is 
generally called the feeder.” It is his business to look after 
the pack which is not hunting, to walk them out, to prepare 
the food for the hunting pack so that it is ready when they 
return, and in the spring to attend to the wants of the matrons 
and whelps. A kennel huntsman proper may be described as 
the man who does duty when the master hunts his own hounds, 
undertaking all the responsibilities of the huntsman except 
actually hunting the pack. It may be said that the first duty 
of a huntsman is to obtain the confidence of his hounds, to 
understand them and to make himself understood ; and the 
intelligence of hounds is remarkable. If, for example, it is the 
habit of the huntsman to give a single note on his horn when 
hounds are drawing a covert, and a double note when a fox is 
found, the pack speedily understand the significance. The 
mysteries of scent are certainly no better comprehended now 
than they were more than a hundred years ago when Peter 
Beckford wrote his Thoughts on Hunting. The subject of .scent 
is full of mysteries. The great authority already quoted, the 
8th duke of Beaufort, noted as a very extraordinary but 
well-known fact, for example, “ that in nine cases out of ten 
if a fox is coursed by a dog during a run all scent ceases after- 
wards, even when you get your hounds to the line of the fox 
beyond where the dog has been.” This is one of many phenomena 
which have always remained inexplicable. The duties of the 
whipper-in are to a great extent explained by his title. Whilst 
the huntsman is drawing the cover the whipper-in is stationed 
at the spot from which he can best see what is going on, in order 
to view the fox away ; and it is his business to keep the hounds 
together when they have found and got away after the fox. 
There are many ways in which a whipper-in who is not intelligent 
and alert may spoil sport ; indeed, the duke of Beaufort went 
so far as to declare that “ in his experience, with very few 
exceptions, nine days out of ten that the whipper-in goes out 
hunting he does more harm than good.” In woodland countries, 
however, a good whipper-in is really of almost as much import- 
ance as the huntsman himself ; if he is not alert the hounds 
are likely to divide, as when running a little wide they are apt 
to put up a fresh fox. The earth-stopper “ stops out ” and 
“ puts to ” — the first expression signifying blocking, during the 
night, earths and drains to which foxes resort, the second perform- 
ing the same duties in the morning so as to prevent the fox from 
getting to ground when he has been found. In the interests 
of humanity care should be taken that the earth-stopper always 
has with him a small terrier, as it is often necessary to “ stop-out ” 
permanently ; and unless a dog is run through the drain some 
unfortunate creature in it, a fox, cat or rabbit, may be imprisoned 


and starved to death. This business is frequently performed 
by a gamekeeper, a .sum being paid him for any litter of cubs 
or fox found on his beat. 

With regard to the expenses of hunting, it is calculated that a 
master of hounds should be prepared to spend at the rate of £500 
a year for every day in the week that his hounds are 
supposed to hunt. 'Faking one thing with another, 
this is probably rather under than over the mark, and 
the cost of hunting three days a week, if the thing be really 
properly done, will most likely be nearer £2000 than £1500. The 
expenses to the individual naturally vary so much that no figure.^ 
can be given. As long ago as 1826 twenty-seven hunters and 
hacks were sold for 7500 guineas, an average of over £290 ; and 
when Lord Stamford ceased to hunt the Quorn in 1853, seventy- 
three of his horses fetched at auction an average of close on £200. 
Early in the 19th century, when on the wliole horses were much 
cheaper than they arc at present, 700 and 800 guineas are prices 
recorded as having been occasionally paid for hunters of special 
repute. A man may see some sport on an animal that cost him 
£40 ; others may consider it necessary to keep an expensive 
establishment at Melton Mowbray or elsewhere in the Shires, 
with a dozen or more 500-guinea hunters, some covert-hacks, and 
a corresponding staff of servants. Few people realize what 
enormous sums of money are annually distributed in connexion 
with hunting. Horses must be fed ; the wages of grooms and 
helpers be paid ; saddler>', clothing, shoeing, &c., are items ; 
farmers, innkeepers, railway companies, fly-men and innumerable 
others benefit more or less directly. (A. E. T. W.) 

HUNTING DOG (Lycaon pictus), an African wild dog, differing 
from the rest of the family in having only four toes on each foot, 
and its blotched coloration of ochery yellow, black and white. 
The species is nearly as large as a mastiff, w^ilh long limbs, broad 



Cape Hunting Dog {Lycaon pictus). 


flat head, short muzzle and large erect ears, and presents i*. 
superficial resemblance to the spotted hyena on which account 
it is sometimes called the hyena-dog. “ Mimicry ” has been 
suggested as an explanation of this likeness ; but it is difficult 
to .see what advantage a strong animal hunting in packs like 
the pre.sent species can gain by being mistaken for a hyena, 
as it is in every respect fully qualified to take care of itself. 
These wild dogs arc found in nearly the whole of Afric^a s<nith 
and east of the Sahara. 'Fhe statement of Gordon (umming 
that a pack “ could run into the swiftest or overcome the largest 
and most powerful antelope,” is abundantly confirmed, and 
these dogs do great damage to sheep flocks. Several local 
races of the species have been named. 

HUNTINGDON, EARLS OF. George Hastings, ist earl of 
Huntingdon^ (c. 1488-1545), was the son and successor of 

* The title of carl of Huntingdon had ])ri;viously been held in 
other families (sec Huxtinodonsiuke). 'l‘he famous Robin Hood 
(?ii6o-?i247) is said to have had a claim to the earldom. 
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Edward, 2nd Baron Hastings (d. 1506), and the grandson of 
William, Baron Hastings, who was put to death by Richard III. 
in 1483. Being in high favour with Henry Vlll., he was created 
earl of Huntingdon in 1529, and he was one of the royalist 
leaders during the suppression of the rising known as the Pil^im- 
age of Grace in 1536. His eldest son Francis, the and earl 
(r. t5i4'-i56i), was a close friend and political ally of John 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland, sharing the duke’s fall and 
imprisonment after tlie death of Edward VI. in 1553; but he 
was quickly released, and was employed on public business by 
Mary. His brother Edward {c, 1520'! 572) was one of Mary’s 
most valuable servants; a stout Roman Catholic, be was 
master of the horse and then lord chamberlain to the queen, 
and was created Baron Hastings of Loughborough in 1558, this 
title becoming extinct when he died. 

The 2nd earl’s eldest son Henry, the 3rd earl (r. 1535-1595), 
married Northumberland's daughter Catherine. His mother 
was Catherine Pole (d. 1576), a descendant of George, duke of 
Clarence ; and, asserting that he was thus entitled to succeed 
Elizabeth on the English throne, Huntingdon won a certain 
amount of support, especially from the Protestants and the 
enemies of Mary, queen of Scots. In 1572 he was appointed 
president of the council of the north, and during the troubled 
period between the flight of Mary to England in 1568 and the 
defeat of the Spanish armada tw’cnt)- years later he was frequently 
employed in the north of England. It was doubtless felt tlmt 
the earl’s own title to the crown was a pledge that he would 
show scant sympathy with the advocates of Mary's claim. 
He assisted George Talbot, carl of Shrewsbury, to remove the 
Scotti.sh queen from Wingfield to Tutbury, iuid for a short time 
in 1569 he was one of her custodians. Huntingdom wa.s re- 
sponsible for the compilation of an elabc^rate history of the 
Hustings fiimily, a manuscript copy of which is now in the 
British Museum, As he died childless, his earldom passed to his 
brother George. Another brother, Sir Francis Hastings (d. 1 610), 
was a member of parliament and a prominent puritan during 
Elizabeth's reign, but is perhaps more celebrated as a writer. 
Gkoroe, the 4th earl (c, 1540-1604), was the grandfather of 
Henry, the 5th earl v 158^1643), and the father of Henry 
Hastings (r. 1560-1650), a famous sportsman, whose character 
has been delineated by the ist earl of Shaftesbury (see L. Howard , 
.4 Collection of Letters, &c,, 1753). The 6th earl was the 5lh 
earl’s son Ferdinando (r. 160^-1656). His brother Henry, 
Baron Loughborough (c, 1610-1667), won fame as a royalist 
during the Civil War, and was created a baron in 1643, 

Tiieofhilus, the 7th earl (1650-1701), was the only surviving 
son of the 6th earl. In early life he showed some animus against 
the Roman Catholics and a certain sympathy for the duke of 
Monmouth ; afterwards, however, he was a firm supporter 
of James II., who appointed him to several official positions. He 
remained in England after the king’s flight and was imprisoned, 
but after his release he continued to show liis hostility to 
William III. One of his daughters, Lady Elizabeth Hastings 
(1682-1739), gained celebrity for her charities and her piety. 
Her beauty drew encomiums from Congreve and from Steele in 
the pages of the Taller, and her other qualities were praised by 
William Law. She was a benefactor to Queen’s College, Oxford. 

The 7th etirl’s sons, George and Theophilus, succeeded in turn 
to the earldom. Georoe (1677-1705) was a soldier who served 
under Marlborough, and Tiieophtm's (1696-1746) was the 
husband of the famotis Selina, countess of Huntingdon {q.v,), 
Theophilus was succeeded by his son Francis (1729-1789), 
on whose death unmarried the baronies passed to his sister 
Elizabeth (1731-1808), wife of John Rawdon, earl of Moira, and 
the earldom became dormant. 

The title of earl of Huntingdon was assumed by Theophilus 
Henry Hastings (1728-1804), a descendant of the and ear), who, 
however, had taken no steps to prove his title when he died. 
But, aided by his friend Henry Nugent Bell (1792-1822), his 
nephew^ and heir, Hans Francis Hastings (1779-1828), was 
more energetic, and in 181S his right to the earldom was declared 
pro\ cd, and he took his seat in llic House of Lords. He did not, 


however, recover the estates. Before thus becoming the iith 
(or 1 2th) earl, Hastings had served for many years in the na^y, 
and after the event he was appointed governor of Dominica. 
He died on the 9th of December 1828 and was succeeded by his 
son Francis Theophilus Henry (1808-1875), whose grandson, 
Warner Francis, became 14th or 15th carl of Huntingdon in 
1885. Another of the nth earl’s sons was Vice-admiral George 
Fowler Hastings (1814-1876). 

See H. N. Bell, The Huntingdon Peerage (1820). 

HUNTINGDON, SELINA HASTINGS, Countess of (1707- 
1791), English religious leader and founder of a sect of Calvinistic 
Methodists, known as the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 
was the daughter of Washington Shirley, 2nd Earl Ferrers. She 
was born at Stanton Harold, a mansion near Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
in J^icestershire, on the 24th of August 1707, and in her twenty- 
first year was married to Theophilus Hastings, 9th earl of 
Huntingdon. In 1739 she joined the first Methodist society in 
Fetter I^ne, London. On the death of her husband in 1746 she 
threw in her lot with Wesley and Whitefield in the work of 
the great revival. Isaac Watts, Philip Doddridge and A. M. 
Toplady were among her friends. In 1748 she gave Whitefield a 
scarf as her chaplain, and in that capacity he frequently preached 
in her Tx>ndon house in Park Street to audiences that included 
Chesterfield, Walpole and Bolingbroke. In her chapel at Bath 
there was a curtained recess dubbed “ Nicodemus’s corner ” 
where some of the bishops sat incognito to hear him. Lady 
Huntingdon spent her ample means in building chapels in 
different parts of England, at Brighton (1761), London and 
Bath (1765), Tunbridge W^ells (1769), and appointed ministers to 
officiate in them, under the impression that as a peeress she had a 
right to employ as many chaplains as she pleased. It is said that 
she expended £100,000 in the cause of religion. In 1768 she con- 
verted the old mansion of Trevecca, near Talgartii, in South 
Wales, into a theological seminary for young ministers for the 
connexion. Up to 1779 I^ly Huntingdon and her chaplains 
continued members of tlie Church of England, but in that year 
the prohibition of her chaplains by the consistorial court from 
preaching in the Pantheon, a large building in London rented for 
the purpose by the countess, compelled her, in order to evade the 
injunction, to take shelter under the Toleration Act. This step, 
which placed her legally among dissenters, had the effect of 
severing from the connexion .several eminent and useful members, 
among them William Romaino (1714-1795) and Henry Venn 
(1725-1797). Till her death in London on the 17th of June 1791, 
Lady Huntington continued to exerci.se an active, and even 
autocratic, superintendence over her chapels and cliaplains. 
She successfully petitioned George HI. in regard to the gaiety of 
Archbishop Cornwallis’s establishment, and made a vigorous 
protest against the anti-Calvinistic minutes of the Wesleyan 
( bnferonce of 1770, and against relaxing the terms of subscription 
in 1772. Her .sixty-four chapels and the college were bequeathed 
to four trustees. In 1792 the college was removed to Clieshi nt, 
Hertfordshire, where it remained till 1905, when it was transferred 
to Cambridge. The college is remarkable for the number of men 
it has sent into the foreign mission field. 

The connexion in igro consisted of 44 churches and mission stations, 
with a roll of alxnit 2400 communicants under 26 ordainerd pastors. 
The government is vested by Uje trust deed, sanctioned by llic court 
of Chancery on the 1st of January 1899, in nine trustees assisted by a 
conference of delegates from each church hi the trust. The endow- 
ments of the trust produce £1500 per annum, and are devoted to four 
purix>.ses : grants in aid of the ministry ; annuities to ministers over 
sixty years of age who have given more than twenty years' continuous 
service in tlie connexion, or to llirir widows ; grants for tin? main- 
tenance and extension of the exi.sting buildings l?elonging to llic tru.st ; 
grants to assist in purchasing chapels and cha])el sites. In addit ion 
the trustees may grant loans for the encouragement of neiv j;ro- 
gressive work from a loan fund of about ;^8ooo. 

See The Life of the Countess of Huntingdon (T-ondon, 2 vols., 1844) 
A. H. New, The Cofonet and the Cross, or Memorials of Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon (1857) ; Sarah Tytler, The Countess of 
Huntingdon and her Circle (igoy). 

HUNTINGDON, a market town and municipal borough and the 
county town of Huntingdonshire, England, on the left bank of 
the Q^se, on the Great Northern, Great Eastern and Midland 
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rauways, 59 m. N. of London. Pop. (i^i) 4261. It consists to agriculture, and abounds in coal, iron, fire clay, limestone 
principally of one street, about a mile long, in the centre of which is and white sand. Huntingdon’s principal manufactures are 
the market-place. Of the ancient religious houses in Huntingdon stationery, flour, knitting-goods, furniture, boilers, radiators 
few traces remain. The parish church of St Mary occupies the and sewer pipe. It is the seat of Juniata College (German 
site of the priory of Augustinian Canons already existing in the Baptist), opened in 1876 as the Brethren’s Normal School and 


loth century, in which David Bruce, Scottish earl of Huntingdon, 
was afterwards buried. The church, which was restored by Sir 
A. W. Blomfield, in 1876, contains portions of the earlier building 
which it replaced in 1620. All Saints’ church, rebuilt about a 
century earlier, has slight remains of the original Norman church 
and some good modern, as well as ancient, carved woodwork. 
The church registers dating from 1558 are preserved, together 
with those of the old parish of St John, which date from 1585 and 
contain the entry of Oliver Cromwell’s baptism on the 29th of 
April 1599, the house in which he was bom being still in existence. 
Some Norman remains of the hospice of St John the Baptist 
founded by David, king of Scotland, at the end of the 12th 
century were incorporated in the buildings of Huntingdon 
grammar school, once attended by Oliver Cromwell and by 
Samuel Pepys. Hinchingbrooke House, on the outskirts of the 
town, an Elizabethan mansion chiefly of the i6th century, was 
the seat of the Cromwell family, others of the Montagus, earls 
of Sandwich. It occupies the site of a Benedictine nunnery 
granted by Henry VIIl. at the Dissolution, together with many 
other manors in Huntingdonshire, to Sir Richard Williams, alias 
Cromwell, whose son, Sir Henry Cromwell, entertained Queen 
Elizabeth here in 1564. His son, Sir Oliver Cromwell, was the 
uncle and godfather of the Protector. Among the buildings of 
Huntingdon are the town hall (17-15), county gaol, barracks, 
county hospital and the Montagu Institute (1897), A racecourse 
is situated in the bend of the Ouse to the south of the town, 
and meetings are held here in August. The tt)wn is governed 
by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 1074 acres. 

Huntingdon {Huntandun, Uuniersdune) was taken by the 
Danes in King Alfred’s reign but recovered c. 919 by Edward the 
Elder, who raised a aistle there, probably on the .site of an older 
fortress. In 1010 the Danes destroyed the town. The castle 
was strengthened by David, king of Scotland, after the Conquest, 
but was among the castles destroyed by order of Henry 11 . At 
the time of the Domesday Survey Huntingdon was divided into 
four division.s, two containing 116 burgesses and the other two 
140. Most of the burgesses belonged to the king and paid a rent of 
£10 yearly. King John in 1205 granted them the liberties and 
privileges held by the men of other boroughs in Imgland and 
increased the farm to £20. Henry III. further increased it to 
£40 in 1252. The borough was incorporaU^d l)y Richard 111 . in 
1483 under the title of bailiffs and burgesses, and in 1630 Chtirles 

l. granted a new charter, appointing a mayor and 12 aldermen, 
which reraainexJ the governing charier until the Municipal 
(corporations Act of 1835 changed Uie corporation to a mayor, 

4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Tlie bmgesses were represented I 
in parliament by two members from J295 to 1867, when Uie ! 
numl^er was reduced to one, and in 1885 they ceased to be * 
.separately represented. Huntingdon owed its prosperity to its 
situation on the Roman Ermine Street, It has iKver bt;cn noted 
for manufactures, but is the centre of an agricultural district. 
The market held on Saturday was granted to llie burgesses by 
King John. During the Civil Wars Huntingdon was several 
times occupied by the Royalists. 

See Victoria County History^ Himii^don ; Robert Ccarrutliers, 
The History of Huntinqdon from the Earliest to the J*resertt Times 
(1S24); Edward Grirfillj, A Collection of Ancient Ectords relating to 
the Borough of Huntingdon (1827). 

HUNTINGDON, a borough and the county-.scat of Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Juniatii river, about 150 

m. E. of Pittsburg, in the S. central part of the state. Pop. 
(1890) 5729, (1900) 6053, of whom 225 were foreign-born. 
It is servedi by the Pennsylvania and the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top Mountain railways, the latter running to the Broad Top 
Mountain coalfields in the S.W. part of the county. The borough 
is built on ground sloping gently towards the river, which furnishes 
valuable water power. The surrounding country is well adapted 


Collegiate Institute, and recliartered as Juniata College in 1896, 
and of the State Industrial Reformatory, opened in 1888. 
Indians (probably Oneidas) settled near the site of Huntingdon, 
erected here a tall pillar, known as “ Standing Stone ” ; the 
original was removed by the Indians, but another has been 
erected by the borough on the same sf)ot. The place was laid 
out as a town in 1767 under the direction of Dr William Smith 
(1727-1803), at the time provost of the college of Pennsylvania 
(afterwards the university of Pemusylvania) ; and it was named 
in honour of the countess of Huntingdon, who had contributed 
liberally toward the maintenance of that iastitution. It was 
incorporated as a borough in 1796. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE (HUNTS), an east midland county of 
England, bounded N. and W. by Northamptonshire, S.W. by 
Bedfordshire and E. by Ombridgeshire. Among English 
counties it is the .smallest with the exception of Middlesex and 
Rutland, having an area of 366 sq. m. 'I'hc surface is low, and 
for the most part bare of trees. 'I'he south-eastern corner of 
the county, bounded by the Ouse valley, is traversed by a low 
ridge of hills entering from Cambridgeshire, and continued 
over the whole western half of the county, as well as in a strip 
about 6 m. broad north of the Ouse, between Huntingdon and 
St Ives. These hills never exceed 300 ft. in height, but form 
a pleasantly undulating surface. Tlic north-eastern part of 
the county, comprising 50,000 acres, belongs to that division 
of the great Fen district called the Bedford Levels. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the (Jusc and Ncne. 'Hie Ouse from Bedfordshire 
skirts the borders of the (xmnty near St N(‘ots, and after flow- 
ing north to Huntingdon takes an easterly direction past St 
Ives into Cambridgeshire on its way to the Wash. The Kym, 
from Nortluimp tonsil ire, follows a soiitli-easterJy course and 
joins the Ouse at St Neots, while the Alconbury brook, flowing 
in a parallel direction, falls into it at Iluntingdon. The 
Nene forms for 15 m. the north-western border of the 
county, and quitting it near Peterborough, enters the W-ash 
below Wisbech, in Cambridgeshire. The course of the Old 
River Nene is eastward across the county midway between 
Iluntingdon and Peterborough, and alxiiit m. N. by E. of 
Ramsey it is inlersccted by llie Forty Foot, or Vermuyden’s 
Drain, a navigable cut connecting it with the Old Bedford river 
in Cambridgeshire. 

Geology, — 1 he geological structure is very simple. All the strati- 
fied rocks arc ol Jurassic age, wdth the exception Q)f a small area 
of Low'cr Grceus;ind which extends fur a short distance! along the 
border, north of I’otton. The Greensands form low, rouudefl hills. 
Phosphaiic nodules arc obtained from these bitls. Gn the north- 
western border is a luirrow strip of Inlerior Golile, reacldng troni 
l'lirap.slon l)y Ouiidle to Wansford near Peterborough. It is repre- 
sented about Wansford by the Nc^rthanipton. sands and by a feel)Ie 
development ol tlie Lincolnshire limestone. I'he (h'eal Oolite Series 
has at tlie bast! the Upper Estuarine clay« tl»c middle, the Grtwil 
Otilitc limeslxine, which forms Uie escurpmejit of Alwaltou Lynch ; 
and at the hip, the (ireat Oolite clay, 'riie Corn brash is exposed 
along part of U>e Billing brook, and in a small inlier nf;ar Yaxlt^y. 
Over the remainder of Iht* county the IcAver rocks are covered by the 
Oxford clay. It is about Ooo ft. thick, 'lliis clay cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the Kinnneridge clay exccjit by tlie fossils; the two 
formations probiibly graduate into one another, but thin limestones 
arc found in places, and at St Ives a patch of tin* intrrinediuU; 
Corallian rock is ]>resent. All the stratified rocks have a general dii;> 
towards the .south-east. 

Much glacial drift clay with stones covers the okhrr rocks over a 
g(H)d deal of the county ; it is a bluish clay, otten ccuitaining luasse.s 
of clialk, some of them being of considerable size, c.g. the one at 
Gal worth. The Fens on the eastern side of the county arc under- 
lain by Oxford clay, which here and there jirojects througli the 
prevailing newer ileposit of silt and Joain. There are usually two 
beds of peat or ]>eaty soil oUscrvable in the numerous drains ; the> 
are .separated by a bV*d of marine warp. Black loamy alluvium and 
valley gravels, the most recent deposits, occur in the valleys of the 
Ouse and Nene. Calcareous tuf.a is formwi by the springs near 
Alwalton. Oxford clay is dug on a considerable scale for brick- 
making at Flcttoii, also at St Ives, Ramsey and St Neots. 
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Agriculture, — Huntingdonshire is almost wholly an agricultural 
county ; nearly nine-tenths of its total area is under cultivation, 
and much improvement has been effected by drainage. On 
account of the tenacity of the clay the drains often require to 
be placed very close. Much of the soil is, however, undrained, 
and only partly used for pasturage. On the drained pasturage 
a large number of cattle are fed. The district comprising the 
gravel of the Ouse valley embraces an area of 50,000 acres. 
On the banks of the Ouse it consists of fine black loam deposited 
by the overflow of the river, and its meadows form very rich 
pasture grounds. The upland district is under arable culture. 
Wheat is much more extensively grown than any other grain. 
Barley is more widely cultivated than oats, but its quality on 
many soils is lean and inferior, and unsuitable for malting 
purposes. Beans and pease are largely grown, while mangold 
and cabbage and similar green crops are chiefly used for the 
feeding of sheep. During the last quarter of the 19th century 
there was a large decrease in the areas of grain crops and of 
fallow, and an increase in that of permanent pasture. Market- 
gardening and fruit-farming, however, greatly increased in 
importance. Willows are largely grown in the fen district. 
Good drinking water is deficient in many districts, but there are 
three natural springs, once famous for the healing virtues their 
waters were thought to possess, namely, at Hail Weston near 
St Neots, at Holywell near St Ives and at Somersham in the 
same district. Bee-farming is largely practised. Dairy -farming 
is not much followed, the milk being chiefly used for rearing 
calves. The village of Stilton, on the Great North Road, had 
formerly a large market for the well-known cheese to which 
it has given its name. Large numbers of cattle are fattened in 
the field or the fold-yard, and are sold when rising three years 
old. They are mostly of the shorthorn breed, large numbers 
of Irish shorthorns being wintered in the fens. Leiceslers and 
Lincolns are the most common breeds of sheep ; they usually 
attain great weights at an early age. Pigs include Berkshire, 
Suffolk and Neapolitan breeds, and a number of crosses. ITieir 
fattening and breeding are extensively practised. 

Other Industries. — There is no extensive manufacture, but the 
chief is that of paper and parchment. Madder is obtained in 
considerable quantities, and in nearly every part of the county 
lime burning is carried on. Lace-making is practised by the 
female peasantry ; and the other industries are printing, iron- 
founding, tanning and currying, brick and tile making, malting 
and brewing. 

Communications. — I'he middle of the county is traversed from 
south to north by the Great Northern railway, which enters 
it at St Neots and passing by Huntingdon leaves it at Peter- 
borough. A branch line running eastward to Ramsey is given 
off at Holme junction, midway between Huntingdon and 
Peterborough. From Huntingdon branch lines of the Midland 
and the Great Eastern run respectively west and east to ITirapston 
(Northamptonshire) and to Cambridge via St Ives. From St 
Ives Great Eastern lines also run N.E. to Ely (Cambridgeshire) 
via Earith Bridges on the county border, and N. to Wisbech 
(Cambridgeshire) with a branch line westward from Somersham 
to Ramsey. The north-western border is served by the Great 
Northern and the London and North-Western railways between 
Peterborough and Wansford, where they part. 

Population and Administration. — The area of the ancient 
county is 234,218 acres, with a population in i8gi of 57,761, 
and in 1901 of 57,77a. llie area of the administrative county 
is 233,984 acres. The county contains 4 hundreds. The muni- 
cipal boroughs are Godmanchester (pop. 2017), Huntingdon, 
the county town (4261) and St Ives (2910). The other urban 
distiicts are Old Fletton (4585), Ramsey (4823) and St Neots 
(3880). The county is in the south-eastern circuit, and assizes 
arc held at Huntingdon. It has one court of quarter sessions, 
and is divided into five petty sessional divisions. There are 105 
civil parishes. Huntingdonsliire, which contains 87 ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts wholly or in part, is almost wholly in the 
dioce.se of Ely, but a small part is in that of Peterborough. 
The parliamcntarj" divisions, each of which returns one 


are the Northern or Ramsey and the Southern or Huntingdon. 
Part of the parliamentary borough of Peterborough also falls 
within the county. 

History. — The earliest English settlers in the district were the 
Gyrwas, an East Anglian tribe, who early in the 6th century 
worked their way up the Ouse and the Cam as far as Huntingdon. 
After their conquest of East Anglia in the latter half of the 9th 
century, Huntingdon became an important seat of the Danes, 
and the Danish origin of the shire is borne out by an entry in the 
Saxon Chronicle (918-^21) referring to Huntingdon as a military 
centre to which the surrounding district owed allegiance, while 
the shire itself is mentioned in the Historia Eliensis in connexion 
with events which took place before or shortly after the death 
of Edgar. About 915 Edward the Elder wrested the fen-country 
from the Danes, repairing and fortifying Huntingdon, and a 
few years later the district was included in the earldom of 
East Anglia. Religious foundations were established at Ramsey, 
Huntingdon and St Neots in the 10th century, and that of 
Ramsey accumulated vast wealth and influence, owning twenty- 
six manors in this county alone at the time of the Domesday 
Survey. In 1011 Huntingdonshire was again overrun by the 
Danes and in 1016 was attacked by Canute. A few years later 
the shire was included in the earldom of Thored (of the Middle 
Angles), but in 1051 it was detached from Mercia and formed 
part of the East Anglian earldom of Harold. Shortly l^efore 
the Conquest, however, it was bestowed on Siward, as a reward 
for his part in Godwin’s overthrow, and became an outlying 
portion of the earldom of Northumberland, passing through 
Waltheof and Simon de St Liz to David of Scotland. After the 
separation of the earldom from the crown of Scotland during 
the Bruce and Balliol disputes, it was conferred in 1336 on 
William Clinton; in 1377 on Guichard d’Angle ; in 1387 on 
John Holand ; in 1471 on Thomas Grey, afterwards marquess of 
Dorset ; and in 1529 on George, Baron Hastings, whose descend- 
ants hold it at the present day. 

The Norman Conquest was followed by a general confiscation 
of estates, and only four or five thanes retained lands which 
they or their fathers had held in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
Large estates wxrc held by the church, and tlie rest of the county 
for the most part formed outlying portions of the fiefs of William’s 
Norman favourites, that of Count Eustace of Boulogne, the sheriff, 
of whose tyrannous exactions bitter complaints are recorded, 
being by far the most considerable. Kimbolton was fortified 
by Geoffrey de Mandeville and afterwards passed to the families 
of Bohun and Stafford. 

The hundreds of Huntingdon were probably of very early 
origin, and that of Norman Cross is referred to in 963. The 
Domesday Survey, besides the four existing divisions of Norman 
Cross, Toseland, Hurstingstone and Leightonstone, which from 
their assessment appear to have been double hundreds, mentions 
an additional hundred of Kimbolton, since absorbed in Leighton- 
stone, while Huntingdon is assessed separately at fifty hides. 
The boundaries of the county have scarcely changed since the 
time of the Domesday Survey, except that parts of the Bedford- 
shire parishes of Everton, Pertenhall and Keysoe and the 
Northamptonshire parish of Hargrave were then assessed under 
this county. Huntingdonshire was formerly in the diocese of 
Lincoln, but in 1837 was transferred to Ely. In 1291 it consti- 
tuted an archdeaconry, comprising the deaneries of Huntingdon, 
St Ives, Yaxley and Leightonstone, and the divisions re- 
mained unchanged until the creation of the deanery of Kimbolton 
in 1879. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey Huntingdonshire had 
an independent shrievalty, but from 1154 it was united with 
Cambridgeshire under one sheriff, until in 1637 the two counties 
were separated for six years, after which they were reunited 
and have remained so to the present day. The shire-court 
was held at Huntingdon. 

In 1174 Henry II. captured and destroyed Huntingdon Castle. 
After signing the Great Charter John sent an army to ravage this 
county under William, earl of Salisbury, and P alkes de Breaut^. 
During the wars of the Roses Huntingdon was sacked by the 
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castrians. The county resisted the illegal taxation of Charles 
I. and joined in a protest against the arrest of the five members. 
In 1642 it was one of the seven associated counties in which the 
king had no visible party. Hinchingbrook, however, was held 
for Charles by Sir Sydney Montagu, and in 1645 Huntingdon 
was captured and plundered by the Royalist forces. The chief 
historic family connected with this county were the Cromwells, 
who held considerable estates in the i6th century. 

Huntingdonshire has always been mainly an agricultural 
county, and at the time of the Domesday Survey contained 
thirty-one mills, besides valuable fisheries in its meres and rivers. 
The woollen industry flourished in the county from Norman 
times, and previous to the draining of its fens in the 17th century, 
by which large areas were brought under cultivation, the in- 
dustries of turf-cutting, reed-cutting for thatch and the manu- 
facture of horse-collars from rushes were carried on in Ramsey 
and the surrounding district. In the i7lh century saltpetre 
was manufactured in the county. In the i8th century women 
and children were largely employed in spinning yarn, and pillow- 
lace making and the straw-plait industry flourished in the St 
Neots district, where it survives ; pillow lace was also manu- 
factured at Godmanchester. In the early 19th century there 
were two large sacking manufactures at Standground, and 
brewing and malting were largely carried on. 

Huntingdonshire was represented by three members in parlia- 
ment in 1 290. From 1 295 the county and borough of Huntingdon 
returned two members each, until in 1868 the representation 
of the borough was reduced to one member. By the act of 1885 
the borough was disfranchised. 

Antiquities. — Huntingdonshire early became famous on account 
of its great Benedictine abbey at Ramsey and the Cistercian 
al)bey founded in 1146 at Sawtry, 7 m. W. of Ramsey ; besides 
which there were priories at Huntingdon and Stonely, both 
belonging to the Augustinian canons, and at St Ives and St 
Neots belonging to the Benedictines, together with a Benedic- 
tine nunnery at Hinchingbrook, near Huntingdon. Of these 
buildings almost the only remains are at Ramsey and St Ives. 
I’he most interesting churches for Norman architecture are 
Hartford near Huntingdon, Old Fletton near Peterborough 
(containing on the exterior some carved ornament said to have 
belonged to the original Saxon cathedral at Peterborough), 
Ramsey and Alwalton, a singular combination of Norman and 
Early English. Early English churches are Kimbolton, Alcon- 
bury, Warboys and Somersham, near Ramsey, and Hail Weston 
near St Neots, with a 15th-century wooden tower and spire. 
Decorated are Orton I^rongueville and Yaxley, both near Peter- 
borough, the latter containing remains of frescoes on its walls ; 
Perpendicular, St Neots, Cf)nnington near Ramsey and God- 
manchester. At Buckden near Huntingdon arc remains of a 
palace (15th century) of the bishops of Lincoln. There were two 
ancient castles in the county, at Huntingdon and at Kimbolton, 
of which only the second remains as a mansion. Hinchingbrook 
House, Huntingdon, was the seat of the Cromwell family. 
Connington C^tle passed, like the title of earl of Huntingdon, 
through the hands of Waltheof, Simon de St Liz and the Scottish 
royal family, and was finally inherited by Sir Robert Cotton 
the antiquary, who was born in the neighbourhood, and is 
buried in Connington church. Elton Hall, on the north-west 
border of the county, was rebuilt about j66o, and contains, 
besides a good collection of pictures, chiefly by English masters, 
a library which includes many old and rare prayer-books, Bibles 
and missals. 

Nonnan Cross, 13 m. N. of Huntingdon, on the Great North 
Road, marks the site of the place of conlinement of several thousand 
Frencli soldiers during the Napoleonic wars at the beginning of the 
19th century. The village of Little Gidding, 9 m. N.W. of Hunt- 
ingdon, is memorable for its connexion with Nicholas Ferrar 
in the reign of Cliarles I., when the religious community of which 
Ferrar was the head was organized. Rirlics connected with this 
community arc preserved in the British Museum. 

HUNTINGTON, DANIEL (1816-1906), American artist, was 
bom in New York on the 14th of October 1816. In 1835 he 
studied with S. F. B. Morse, and produced “ A Bar-Room 
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Politician and A Toper Asleep.’^ Subsequently he painted 
some landscapes on the river Hudson, and in 1839 went to Rome. 
On his return to America he painted portraits and began the 
illustration of The Pilgrinis Progress ^ but his eyesight failed, 
and in 1844 he went back to Rome. Returning to New York 
in 1846, he devoted his time chiefly to portrait-painting, although 
he has painted many genre, religious and historical .subjects. 
He was president of the National Academy from 1862 to i8;o, 
and again in 1877-1890. Among his principal works are: 
“ The Florentine Girl,” “ Early ChrLstian Prisoners,” “ The 
Shepherd Boy of the Campagna,” “ The Roman Penitents,” 
” Christiana and Her Children,” “ Queen Mary signing the 
Death-Warrant of I.*ady Jane Grey,” and “ Feckenham in the 
Tower” (1850), “Chocorua” (i860), “Republican Court in the 
Time of Washington,” containing sixty-four careful portraits 
(1861), “ Sowing the Word ” (1869), “ St Jerome,” “ Juliet on the 
Balcony ” (1870), “ The Narrows, I^ke George ”(1871),“ Titian,” 
“ Clement VII. and Charles V. at Bologna,” “ Philo.sophy and 
Christian Art” (1878), “Goldsmith’s Daughter” (1884). His 
principal portraits are: President Lincoln, in Union League 
Club, New York ; Chancellor Ferris of New York University ; 
Sir Charles Eastlake and the carl of Carlyle, the property of 
the New York Hi.storical Society ; President van Buren, in the 
State Library at Albany ; James Lenox, in the Lenox Library ; 
Louis Agassiz (1856-1857), William Cullen Bryant (1866), John 
A. Dix (1880) and John Sherman (1881). He died on the 19th 
of April 1906 in New York C'ity. 

HUNTINGTON, FREDERIC DAN (i8i(>-r904), American 
clergyman, first Protestant Episcopal bishop of central New 
York, was bom in Hadley, Ma.s.sachu.setts, on the 28th of May 
1819. He graduated at Amherst in 1839 and at the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1842. in 1842-1855 he was pastor of the 
South Congregational Church of Boston, and in 1855-1860 was 
preacher to the university and Plummer profes.sor of Christian 
Morals at Harvard ; he then left the Unitarian Church, with 
which his father had been connected as a clergyman at Hadley, 
resigned his professorship and beciime pa.stor of the newly 
established Emmanuel (!hurch of Boston. He had refu.sed the 
bishopric of Maine when in 1868 he was elected to the diocese of 
central New York. He was consecrated on the 9th of April 1869, 
and thereafter liveil in Syracuse. He died in Hadley, Mas.sa- 
chusetts, on the 1 ith of J uly 1904. His more important public a- 
tions were Lectures on Human Society (i860); Memorials of a 
Quiet Life (1874); and The Golden Rule applied lo Business 
and Social Conditions (1892). 

Soc Memoir and Letters of Lrederic Dan Huntington (Boston, 1906), 
by Arria S. Huntington, his wife. 

HUNTINGTON, a city and the county-seat of Huntington 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., on the Little river, about 25 m. S.W 
of Fort Wayne. Pop. (1900) 9491, of whom 621 were foreign- 
born ; (1906, estimate) 11,047. Huntington is served by three 
rai]way.s — the Wabash, the Erie (wliich has car shops and 
division headquarters here) and the Cincinnati, BlufTton & 
Chicago (which has machine shops here), and by the Fort Wayne 
& Wabash Valley Traction ('ompuny, whose car and repair shops 
and power station are in Huntington. The city has a public 
library, a business college and Central College (1897), controlled 
by the United Brethren in (lirist (Old (Constitution). Wooden- 
ware is the principal manufacture. The value of the factory 
product in 1905 was $2,081,019, an increase of 20*6% since 
1900. The municipality owns and operates the waterworks 
and the clcctric-lighling plant. Huntington, named in honour 
of Samuel Huntington (1736-1796), of (Connecticut, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, was first .settled about 1829, 
was incorporated as a town in 1848 and was chartered as a 
city in 1873. 

HUNTINGTON, a towmship of Suffolk county, New York, 
U.S.A., in the central part of the N. side of Long Island, bounded 
on the N. by Huntington Bay, a part of Ixing Ishind Sound. 
Pop. (1900) 9483, (1910, U.S. census) 12,004. The S. part 
of the towaship is largely taken uj) with market-gardening ; 
but along the Sound are the villages of Huntington, Cold Spring 
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Harbor^ Centreport and Northport^ which are famous for the and as to the marquessate (the premier marquessate in Scotlaiid) 
fine residences owned by New York business men; they are from 1599. The first earl (d. 1470) was Alexander de Seton, 
served by the Wading river branch of the Long Island Railroad, lord of Gordon — a title known before 1408 ; and his son George 
Northport — pop. (1905, state census) 1803 — incorporated in 1894^ (d. J502), by his marriage with Princess Annabella (afterwards 
is the most easterly of these ; it has a large law-publishing house, divorced), daughter of James I. of Scotland, had sevei^ children, 
shipbuilding yards and valuable oyster-fisheries. Cold Spring including, besides his successor the 3rd earl (Alexander), a second 
Harbor, 32 m. E. of Brooklyn, is a small unincorporated village, son Adam (who became earl of Sutherland), a third son William 
once famous for its whale-fisheries, and now best known for (from whom the mother of the poet Byron was descended) 
the presence here of the New York State Fish Hatchery, and of and a daughter Katherine, who first married Perkin Warbeck 
the Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and and afterwards Sir Matthew Cradock (from whom the earls of 
Sciences and of the laboratory of the Department of Experimental Pembroke descended). Alexander, the 3rd earl (d. 1524), con- 
Evolution of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. The village solidated the position of his house as supreme in the north ; he 
of Huntington, 3^ m. E. of Cold Spring, is unincorporated, but led the Scottish vanguard at Flodden, and was a supporter of 
is the most important of the three and has the largest summer Albany against Angus. His grandson George, 4th earl (1514- 
colony. There is a public park on the water-front. 'Fhe Soldiers* 1562), who in 1548 was granted the earldom of Moray, played 
and Sailors* Memorial Building is occupied by the public library, a leading part in the troubles of his time in Scotland, and in 1562 
which faces a monument to Nathan Hale on Main Street. A big revolted against Queen Mary and was killed in fight at Corrichie, 
boulder on the shore of the bay marks the place of Hale’s capture near Aberdeen. His son George (d. 1576) was restored to the 
by the British on the 21st of September 1776. Benjamin forfeited earldom in 1565 ; he became Bothwell’s close associate 
Thompson (Count Rumford) occupied the village and built a — he helped Bothwell, who had married his sister, to obtain a 
British fort here near the close of the American War of Inde- divorce from her ; and he was a powerful supporter of Mary till 
pendcnce. Huntington’s inhabitants were mostly strong patriots, he seceded from her cause in 1572. 

notably Ebenezer Prime (1700-1779), pastor of the First George Gordon, 1st marquess of Huntly (1562-1626), 
Presbyterian Churcrh, which the British used as a barracks, and son of the 5th earl of Huntly, and of Anne, daughter of James 
his son Benjamin Young Prime (1733-1791), a physician, linguist Hamilton, earl of Arran and duke of Chatelherault, was born 
and patriot poet, who was the father of Samuel Irenaeus Prime in 1562, and educated in France as a Roman Catholic. He took 
(1812-1885), editor of the New York Observer. Walt Whitman part in the plot which led to the execution of Morton in 1581 
was born near the vilkige of Huntington, and established there and in the conspiracy which delivered King James VI. from the 
in 1836, and for three years edited, the weekly newspaper Ruth von raiders in 1583. In 1588 he signed the Presbyterian 
the Long^ Islander, 'The first settlement in the township was confession of faith, but ('ontinued to engage in plots for the 
made in 1653 ; in 1662-1664 Huntington was under the govern- Spanish invasion of Scotland. On the 28th of November he was 
ment of Connecticut. The township until 1872 included the appointed captain of the guard, and while carrying out his duties 
present township of Babylon to the S., along the Great at Holyrood his treasonable correspondence was discovered. 
South Bay. James, however, who found the Roman Catholic lords useful as a 

HUNTINGTON, a city and the county-seat of Cabell county, foil to the tyranny of the Kirk, and was at this time seeking 
West Virginia, U.S.A., about 50 m. W. of Charleston, W. Va., Spanish aid in case of Elizabeth’s denial of his right to the English 
on the S. bank of the Ohio river, just below the mouth of the throne, and with whom Huntly was always a favourite, pardoned 
Guyandotte river. Pop. (1900) 11,923, of whom 1212 were him. Subsequently in April 1589 he raised a rebellion in the 
negroes; (1910, census) 31.161. It is served by the Baltimore north, but was obliged to submit, and after a short imprisonment 
& Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio railways, and by several in Borthwick Castle was again set at liberty. He next involved 
lines of river steamboats. 'I'he city is the scat of Marshall College himself in a private war with the Grants and the Mackintoshes, 
(founded in 1837; a State Normal School in 1867), which in who were assisted by the earls of Atholl and Murray ; and on the 
1907-1908 had 34 inslructons and 1100 students; and of the 8th of Pebruary 1592 he set fire to Murray’s castle of Donibristle 
West Virginia State Asylum for the Incurable Insane ; and it in Fife, and stabbed the earl to death with his own hand. This 
has a Carnegie library and a city hospital. Huntington has outrage, which originated the ballad “ Tlie Bonnie Earl of 
extensive railway car and repair .shop.s, besides foundries and Moray,” brought down upon Huntly his enemies, who ravaged 
machine shops, steel rolling mills, manufactories of stoves and his lands. In December the Spanish Blanks ” were inter- 
ranges, breweries and glass works. The value of the city’s cepted (see Erroli., Francis Hay, 9TH Earl of), two of which 
factory product in 1905 was $4,407,153, an increase of 21% bore Huntly’s signature, and a charge of treason was again 
over that of 1900.^ Huntington dates from 1871, when it became preferred against him, while on the 25th of September 1593 he 
the western terminus of the Chesapeake & Ohio railway, was was excommunicated. James treated him and the other rebel 
named in honour of Collis P. Huntington (1821-1900), the lords with great leniency. On the 26th of November they were 
president of the road, and was incorporated. freed from the charge of treason, being ordered at the same 

HUimNGTOWER AND RUTHVENnELD, a village of time, however, to renounce Romanism or le^ve the kingdom. 
Perthshire, Scotland, on the Almond, 3 m. N.W. of Perth, and On their refusal to comply they were attainted. Subsequently 
within I m. of Almondbank station on the Caledonian railway. Huntly joined Erroll and Bothwell in a conspiracy to imprison 
Pop. (1901) 459. Blea('hing, tlie chief industry, dates from the king, and the former two defeated the royal forces under 
1774, when the blcaching-field was formed. By means of an old Argyll at Glenlivat on the 3rd of October 1594, Huntly especially 
acjueduct, said to have been built by the Romans, it was provided distinguishing himself. His victory, however, gained no real 
with water from the Almond, the properties of which render advantage; his castle of Strathbogie was blown up by James, 
it specially suited for bleaching. Huntingtower (originally and he left Scotland about March 1595. He returned secretly 
Ruthven) Castle, a once formidable structure, was the scene of very soon afterwards, and his presence in Scotland was at first 
the Raid of Ruthven (pron. Rhwen), when the Protestant lords, connived at by James ; but owing to the hostile feeling aroused, 
headed by William, 4th Lord Ruthven and ist earl of Gowrie and the ** No Popery ” riot in Edinburgh, the king demanded 
(1541-1584), kidnapped the boy-king James A"I., on the 22nd of that he should abjure Romanism or go into permanent banish- 
August 1582. The earl’s sons were slain in the attempt (known ment. He submitted to the Kirk in June 1597, and was restored 
as the Gowrie conspiracy) to capture James VI. (1600), con- to his estates in December. On the 7th of April 1599 he was 
sequent on which the Scots parliament ordered the name of created a marquess, and on the 9th of July, together with Lennox, 
Ruthven to be abolished, and the barony to be known in future appointed lieutenant of the north. He was treated with great 
as Huntingtower. favour by the king and was reconciled with Murray and ArgylL 

HUNTLY, EARLS AND MARQUESSES OF. This Scotti.sh Doubts, however, as to the genuineness of his abjuration again 
title, in the Gordon family, dates as to the earldom from 1449, troubled the Kirk. On the loth of December 1606 he was confined 
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to Aberdeen, and on the 19th of March 1607 he was summoned of the steel then available for his products seriously hampered 
before the privy council. Huntly thereupon went to England him, he began to experiment in steel-manufacture, first at 
and appealed to James himself. He was excommunicated in Doncaster, and subsequently at Handsworth, near Sheffield, 
i6o8, and imprisoned in Stirling Castle till the 10th of December whither he removed in 1740 to secure cheaper fuel for his furnaces. 
1610, when he signed again the confession of faith. Accused of After several years* trials he at last produced a satisfactory cast 
Romanist intrigues in 1616, he was ordered once more to sub- steel, purer and harder than anv steel then in use. The Sheffield 


scribe the confession, which this time he refused to do ; imprisoned 
at Edinburgh, he was liberated by James’s order on the i8th of 
June, and having joined the court in London was absolved from 
excommunication by Abbot, archbishop of (Canterbury ; which 
absolution, after some heartburnings at the archbishop’s inter- 
ference, and after a further subscription to the confession by 
Huntly, was confirmed by the Kirk. At the accession of ('harles I. 
Huntly lost much of his influence at court. He was deprived 
in 1630 of his heritable sheriffships of Aberdeen and Inverness. 
The same year a feud broke out between the Crichtons and 
Gordons, in the course of which Huntly ’s second son, Lord 
Melgum, was burnt to death either by treachery or by accident, 
while being entertained in the house of James Crichton of Fren- 
draught. For the ravaging of the lands of the (Tichtons Huntly 
was held responsible, and having been summoned before the 
privy council in 1635 he was imprisoned in Edinburgh ("astle 
from December till June 1636. He left his confinement with 
shattered health, and died at Dundee while on his journey to 
Strathbogie on the 13th of June 1636, after declaring himself a 
Roman Catholic. 

George Gordon, 2nd marquess of Huntly (d. 1649), his 
eldest son by Lady Henrietta, daughter of the duke of Lennox, 
was brought up in England as a Protestant, and created earl 
of Enzie by James 1 . On succeeding to his father’s title his 
influence in Scotland was employed by the king to balance that 
of Argyll in the dealings with the Covenanters, but without 
success. In the civil war he distinguished himself as a royalist, 
and in 1647 was excepted from the general pardon ; in March 
1649, having been captured and given up, he was beheaded by 
order of ttie Scots parliament at Edinburgh. His fourth .son 
Charles (d. i68i) was created earl of Aboyne in 1660 ; and the 
eldest son Lewis was proclaimed 3rd marquess of Huntly by 
Charles II. in 1651. But the attainder was not reversed by 
parliament till 1661. 

George Gordon, 4th marquess (1643-1716), served under 
Turenne, and was created ist duke of Gordon by Charles II. 
in 1684 (.see Gordon). On the death of the 5th duke of Gordon in 
1836 the title of 9th marquess of Huntly passed to his relative 
George Gordon (1761-1853), son and heir of the 4th earl of 
Aboyne ; who in 1815 was made a peer of the United Kingdom 
as Baron Meldrum, his descendants being the loth and uth 
marquesses. 

HUNTLY, a police burgh, burgh of barony and parish of 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, capital of the district of Strathbogie. 
Pop. (1901) 4J 36. It lies at the confluence of the rivers Deveron 
and Bogie, 41 m. N.W. of Aberdeen on the Great North of 
Scotland Railway. It is a market town and the centre of a large 
agricultural district, its chief industries including agricultural 
implement-making, hosiery weaving, weaving of woollen cloth, 
and the manufacture of lamps and boots. Huntly Castle, half a 
mile to the north, now in ruins, was once a fortalice of the (bmyns. 
From them it passed in the 14th century to the Gordons, by 
whom it was rebuilt. It was blowm up in 1594, but was restored 
in 1602. It gradually fell into disrepair, some of its stones being 
utilized in the building of Huntly Lodge, the residence of the 
widow of the “ last ” duke of Ciordon, who (in 1840) founded the 
adjoining Gordon schools to his memory. 'I’he Standing Stones 
of Strathbogie in Market Square have offered a permanent 
puzzle to antiquaries. 

HUNTSMAN* BENJAMIN (1704-1776), English inventor and 
steel-manufacturer, was born in Lincolnshire in 1704, His 
parents were (iermans. He started business as a clock, lock and 
tool maker at Doncaster, and attained a considerable local 
reputation for scientific knowledge and skilled workmanship. 
He also practised surgery in an experimental fashion, and was 
frequently consulted as an oculist. Finding that the bad quality 


cutlery manufacturers, however, refused to buy it, on the ground 
that it was too hard, and for a long time Huntsman exported his 
whole output to France. The growing competition of imported 
French cutlery made from Huntsman’s cast-steel at length 
alarmed the Sheffield cutlers, who, after vainly endeavouring to 
get the exportation of the steel prohibited by the British govern- 
ment, were compelled in self-defence to use it. Huntsman had not 
patented his process, and its secret wtis discovered by a Sheffield 
ironfoundcr, who, according to a popular story, obtained ad- 
mission to Huntsman’s works in the disguise of a tramp. 
Benjamin Huntsman died in 1776, his bu.siness being sub- 
sequently greatly developed by his son, William Huntsman 

(1733-1809). 

See Smiles, Industrial Biography (1870). 

HUNTSVILLE* a city and the county-seat of Madison county, 
Alabama, U.S.A., situated on a plain jo m. N. of the Tennessee 
river, 18 m. from the northern boundary of tlje state, at an 
altitude of about 617 ft. Pop. (1900) 8068, of wffiom 3909 were 
of negro descent, (estimated 1906) 81 10. 'I here is a considerable 
suburban population. Huntsville is served by the Southern and 
the Nashville, Chattanooga Si St Louis railways. 1 he public 
square is on a high bluff (about 750 ft. above sea-level), at the 
base of whic^h a large spring furnishes the city with water, and 
also forms a stream once used for floating boats, loaded with 
cotton, to the 'renncssec; river. '1‘he surrounding country has 
rich deposits of iron, coal and marble, and cotton, Indian corn 
and fruit are grown and shipped from Huntsville. Natural gas 
is found in Die vicinity. The principal industry is the manu- 
facture of cotton. The value of the city’s factory products 
increased from $692,340 in 1900 to $1,758,718 in 1905, or 154%. 
At Normal, about 34 m. N.E. of Huntsville, is the State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical (ollege for Negroes. Huntsville was 
founded in 1805 by John Hunt, a Virginian and a soldier in 
the War of Independence ; in 1809 its name was changed to 
Twickenham, in memory of the home of the poet Alexander Pope, 
some of whose relatives were among the first settlers ; but in 
1811 the earlier name was restored, under which the town was 
incorporated by the I'erritorial Government, the first Alabama 
settlement to receive a charter. Huntsville was chartered as a 
city in 1844. Here, in 1819, met the convention that framed the 
first stale constitution, and in 1820 the first slate legislature. 
On the iith of April 1862 Huntsville was seized by Federal 
troops, who were forced to retire in the following September, but 
secured permanent possession in July 1863. 

HUNYADI* JANOS (c, 1387-1456), Uiingarian statesman and 
warrior, was the son of Vojk, a Magyarized VJach who married 
Elizabeth Morzsinay. He derived his family name from the 
small estate of Hunyad, which came into his father’s possession in 
1409. The later epithet Corvinus, adopted by his son Matthias, 
was doubtless dei ived from another property, Piatra da Gorvo or 
Raven’s Rock. He has sometimes been confounded with an elder 
brother who died fighting for Hungary about 1440. While still 
a youth, he entered the service of King Sigismund, who appreci- 
ated his qualities and borrowed money from him; he accompanied 
that monarch to Frankfort in his quest for the imperial crown in 
1410; took part in the Hussite War in 1420, and in 1437 drove 
the Turks from Semendria. For these services he got numerous 
estates and a seat in the royal council. In 1438 King Albert 11 . 
made him ban of Szbreny, the district lying between the Alula 
and the Danube, a most dangerous dignity entailing constant 
warfare with the Turks. On the sudden death of Albert in 1439, 
Ilunyadi, feeling acutely that the situation demanded a warrior- 
king on the throne of St Stephen, lent the whole weight of his 
influence to the candidature of the young Polish king Wladis- 
laus 111. (1440), and thus came into collision with the powerful 
Cilleis* the chief sujjporters of Albert's widow Elizabeth and her 
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infant son, LadislausV. (see CiLLEi, Ulrich; and Ladislaus V.). whereupon the Cilleis and Hunyadi’s other enemies ac^ti^d 
He took a prominent part in the ensuing civil war and was him of aiming at the throne. He shut their mouths by resigning 
rewarded by Wladislaus III. with the captaincy of the fortress of all his dignities into the hands of the young king, on his return 
Belgrade and the voivodeship of Transylvania, which latter to Hungary at the beginning of 1453, whereupon Ladislaus 
dignity, however, he shared with his rival Mihaly Ujlaki. created him count of Bestercze and captain-general of the 


The burden of the Turkish War now rested entirely on his 
shoulders. In 1441 he delivered Servia by the victory of 
Semendria. In 1442, not far from Hermannstadt, on which he 
had been forced to retire, he annihilated an immense Turkish 
host, and recovered for Hungary the suzerainty of Wallachia 
and Moldavia ; and in July he vanquished a third 'I'lirkish army 
near the iron Gates. These victories made Hunyadi’s name 
terrible to the Turks and renowned throughout C'hristendom, 
and stimulated him in 1443 to undertake, along with King 
Wladislaus, the famous expedition known as the hosssu hdboru 
or long campaign.” Hunyadi, at the head of the vanguard, 
crossed the Balkans through the Gate of Trajan, captured Nish, 
defeated three Turkish pashas, and, after taking Sofia, united 
with the royal army and defeated Murad 11 . at Snaim. The 
impatience of the king and the severity of the winter then com- 
peUed him (February 1444) to return home, but not before he had 
utterly broken the sultan’s power in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Servia, Bulgaria and Albania. No sooner had he regained 
Hungary than he received tempting offers from the pope, repre- 
sented by the legate Cardinal Cesarini, from George Brankovic, 
despot of Servia, and George Castriota, prince of Albania, to 
resume the war and realize his favourite idea of driving the Turk 
from Europe. All the preparations had been made, when 
Murad’s envoys arrived in the royal camp at Szeged and offered 
a ten years’ truce on advantageous terms. Both Hunyadi and 
Brankovic counselled their acceptance, and Wladislaus swore on 
the Gospels to observe them. Two days later Cesarini received 
the tidings that a fleet of galleys had set off for the Bosporus 
to prevent Murad (who, crushed by his recent disasters, had 
retired to Asia Minor) from recrossing into Europe, and the 
cardinal reminded the king that he had sworn to co-operate by 
land if the western jx)wers attacked the Turks by sea. He then, 
by virtue of his legatine powers, absolved the king from his 
second oath, and in July the Hungarian army recrossed the 
frontier and advanced towards the Euxine coast in order to 
march to Constantinople escorted by the galleys. Brankovi6, 
however, fearful of the sultan’s vengeance in case of disaster, 
privately informed Murad of the advance of the Christian host, 
and prevented Castriota from joining it. On reaching Varna, 
the Hungarians found that tlie Venetian galleys had failed to 
prevent the transit of tlie sultan, who now confronted them with 
fourfold odds, and on the loth of November 1444 they were 
utterly routed, Wladislaus falling on the field and Hunyadi 
narrowly escaping. 

At the diet which met in February 1445 a provisional govern- 
ment, consisting of five Magyar captain-generals, was formed, 
Hunyadi receiving Transylvania and the ultra-'llieissian counties 
as his district ; but the resulting anarchy became unendurable, 
and on the 5th of June 1446 Hunyadi was unanimously elected 
governor of Hungary in the name of Ladislaus V., with regal 
powers. His first act as governor was to proceed against the 
German king Frederick III., who refused to deliver up the 
young king. After ravaging Styria, Carinthia and Carniola and 
threatening Vienna, Hunyadi’s difficulties elsewhere compelled 
him to make a truce with Frederick for two years. In 1448 
he received a golden chain and the title of prince from Pope 
Nicholas V., and immediately afterwards resumed the war with 
the Turks. He lost the two days’ battle of Kossovo (October 
i7th-i9th)owing to the treachery of Dan, hospodar of Wallachia, 
and of his old enemy Brankovid, who imprisoned him for a time 
in the dungeons of the fortress of Semendria ; but he was 
ransomed by the Magyars, and, after compiosing his differences 
with his powerful and jealous enemies in Hungary, led a punitive 
expedition against the Servian prince, who was compelled to 
accept most humiliating terms of peace. In 1450 Hunyadi went 
to Pressburg to negotiate with Frederick the terms of the 
surrender of Ladislaus V., but no agreement could be come to, 


kingdom. 

Meanwhile the Turkish question had again become acute, 
and it was plain, after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, that 
Mahommed IT. was rallying his resources in order to subjugate 
Hungary. His immediate objective was Belgrade, and thither, 
at the end of 1455, Hunyadi repaired, after a public reconciliation 
with all his enemies. At his own expense he provisioned and 
armed the fortress, and leaving in it a strong garrison under the 
command of his brother-in-law Mihaly SzilAgyi and his own 
eldest son L^zlo, he proceeded to form a relief army and a fleet 
of two hundred corvettes. To the eternal shame of the Magyar 
nobles, he was left entirely to his own resources. His one ally 
was the Franciscan friar, Giovanni da Capistrano (q-v,), who 
preached a crusade so effectually that the peasants and yeomanry, 
ill-armed (most of them had but slings and scythes) but full of 
enthusiasm, flocked to the standard of Hunyadi, the kernel 
of whose host consisted of a small band of seasoned mercenaries 
and a few bandetia of noble horsemen. On the 14th of July 
1456 Hunyadi with his flotilla destroyed the Turkish fleet; 
on the 2ist Szilagyi beat off a fierce assault, and the same day 
Hunyadi, taking advantage of the confusion of the Turks, 
pursued them into their camp, which he captured after a 
desperate encounter. Mahommed thereupon raised the siege 
and returned to Constantinople, and the independence of 
Hungary was secured for another seventy years. The Magyars 
had, however, to pay dearly for this crowning victory, the hero 
dying of plague in his camp three weeks later (iith August 1456). 

We are so accustomed to regard Hunyadi as the incarnation 
of Christian chivalry that we are apt to forget that he was a 
great captain and a great statesman as well as a great hero. 
It has well been said that he fought with his head rather than 
with his arm. He was the first to recognize the insufficiency and 
the unreliability of the feudal levies, the first to employ a regular 
army on a large scale, the first to depend more upon strategy 
and tactics than upon mere courage. He was in fact the first 
Hungarian general in the modem sense of the word. It was only 
late in life that he learnt to read and write, and his Latin was 
always very defective. He owed his influence partly to his 
natural genius and partly to the transparent integrity and 
nobility of his character. He is described as an undersized, 
stalwart man with full, rosy cheeks, long snow-white locks, and 
bright, smiling, black eyes. 

See J. Teleki, The Age of the Hmiyadis in Hungary (Hung.), (Pcstli, 
1852-1857; supplementary volumes by D. CVAnki 1895); G. 
Fejer, Genus^ incunabula et virius Joannis Corvini de Hunyad 
(Buda, 1844) ; J. de Cliassin, Jean de Hunyad (Paris, 1859) ; A. Por, 
Life of Hunyadi (Hung.) (13udai)est, 1873) ; V. Prakndi, Car- 
dinal Carjaval and his Missions to Hungary (Hung.) (Budapest, 
1889) ; P. Frankl, Dcr Fricde von Szegedin und die Geschichte seines 
Bruches (Leipzig, 1904) ; R. N. Bain, “ The Siege of Belgrade, 1456,” 
{Eng. Hist. Rev., 1892) ; A. Bonfini, Rerum ungaricarum lihri xlv, 
editio septima (Leipzig, 1771). (R. N. B.) 

HUNYADI, LASZLC} (1433-1457), Hungarian statesman and 
warrior, was the eldest son of Janos Hunyadi and Elizabeth 
Szilagyi. At a very early age he accompanied his father in 
his campaigns. After the battle of Kossovo (1448) he was left 
for a time, as a hostage for his father, in the hands of George 
Brankovic, despot of Servia. In 1452 he was a member of the 
deputation which went to Vienna to receive back the PTungarian 
king Ladislaus V. In 1453 he was already ban of Croatia- 
Dalmatia. At the diet of Buda (1455) he resigned all his dignities, 
because of the accusations of Ulrich Cillei and the other enemies 
of his house, but a reconciliation was ultimately patched up and 
he was betrothed to Maria, the daughter of the palatine, Ldszlo 
Garai. After his father’s death in 1456, he was declared by 
his arch-enemy Cillei (now governor of Hungary with unlimited 
power), responsible for the debts alleged to be owing by the 
elder Hunyadi to the stiite ; but he defended himself so ably 
at the diet of Futak (October 1456) that Cillei feigned a reconcilia- 
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tion, promising to protect the Hunyadis on condition that they 
first surrendered all the royal castles entrusted to them. A 
beginning was to be made with the fortress of Belgrade^ of which 
Ldszlo was commandant, Cillei intending to take the king with 
him to Belgrade and assassinate Ldszlo within its walls. But 
Hunyadi was warned betimes, and ^hile admitting Ladislaus V. 
and Cillei, he excluded their army of mercenaries. On the 
following morning (9th of November 1456) Cillei, during a private 
interview, suddenly drew upon Ldszlo, but was himself cut down 
by the commandant's friends, who rushed in on hearing the 
clash of weapons. The terrified young king, who had been 
privy to the plot, thereupon pardoned Hunyadi, and at a sub- 
sequent interview with his mother at Temesvar swore that he 
would protect the whole family. As a pledge of his sincerity 
he appointed I^zl6 lord treasurer and captain-general of the 
kingdom. Suspecting no evil, Hunyadi accompanied the king 
to Buda, but on arriving there was arrested on a charge of 
compassing Ladislaus's ruin, condemned to death without the 
observance of any legal formalities, and beheaded on the j6th 
of March 1457. 

St‘c 1 . Aesady, History of iltc Hungarian Realm (Hung.), vol. i. 
(Budapest, 1904). (R. N. B.) 

HUNZA (also known as Kan jut) and NAGAR, two small 
states on the North-west frontier of Kashmir, formerly under 
the administration of the Gilgit agency. The two states, which 
arc divided by a river which runs in a bed 600 ft. wide between 
cliffs 300 ft. high, are inhabited generally by people, of the same 
stock, speaking the same language, professing the same form 
of the Mahommedan religion, and ruled by princes sprung from 
the same family. Nevertheless they have been for centuries 
persistent rivals, and frequently at war with each other. 
Formerly Hunza w'as the more prominent of the two, because 
it held possession of the passes leading to the Pamirs, and could 
plunder the caravans on their way between 'rurkestan and 
India. But they are both shut up in a recess of the mountains, 
and were of no importance until alx)ut 1889, when the advance 
of Russia up to the frontiers of Afghanistan, and the great 
development of her military sources in Asia, increased the 
necessity for strengthening the Briti.sh line of defence. This 
led to the establishment of the Gilgit agency, the occupatioji 
of ('hitral, and the Hunza expedition of 1891, which a.sserted 
British authority over Hunza and Nagar. The country is 
inhabited by a Hard race of the Yeshkun caste speaking Burishki. 
For a description of the people see Gilcut. 1 ’he Hunza-Nagar 
Expedition of 1891, under C!ol(jnel A. Durand, was due to the 
defiant attitude of the Hunza and Nagar chiefs towards the 
British agent at Gilgit. The fort at Nilt was stormed, and after 
a fortnight’s delay the cliffs (1000 ft. high) beyond it were also 
carried by assault. Hunza and Nagar were occupied, the chief 
of Nagar was reinstated on making his submission, and the 
half-brother of the raja of Hunza was installed as chief in the 
place of his brother. 

HUON OF BORDEAUX, hero of romance. The French 
chanson de gesle of Huon de Bordeaux dates from the first half of 
the 13th century, and marks the transition between the epic 
chanson founded on national histoiy^ and the roman d'aveninrvs, 
Huon, son of Seguin of Bordeaux, kills Chariot, the emperor’s son, 
who had laid an ambush for him, without being aware of the rank 
of his assailant. He is condemned to be hanged by ('harlemagne, 
but reprieved on condition that he visits the court of (iaudi.sse, 
the amir of Babylon, and brings back a handful of hair from the 
amir's beivrd and four of his back teeth, after having slain the 
greatest of his knights and three times kissed his daughter 
Esclarmonde. By the help of the fairy dwarf Oberon, Huon 
succeeds in this errand, in the course of which he meets with 
further adventures. 'Phe Chariot of the stor>^ has been identified 
by A. Longnon (Romania viii. i-ii) with Charles I’Enfant, one 
of the sons of Charles the Bald and Irmintrude, who died in 866 in 
consequence of wounds inflicted by a certain Aubouin in precisely 
similar circumstances to those related in the romance. The epic 
father of Huon may safely be identified with Seguin, who was 
count of Bordeaux under I.ouis the Pious in 839, and died 
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fighting against the Normans six years later. A Turin manu- 
script of the romance contains a prologue in the shape of a 
separate romance of Auberon, and four sequels, the Chanson 
Esclarmonde, the Chanson de Clarisse et Florent, the Chanson 
d'lde et d' Olive and the Chanson de Godin. The same MS. con- 
tains in the romance of Les Litrrain^ a summary in seventeen 
lines of another' version of the story, according to which Huon’s 
exile is due to his having slain a count in the emperor’s palace. 
The poem exists in a later version in alexandrines, and, with its 
continuations, was put into prose in 1454 and printed by Michel 
le Noir in 1516, since when it has appeared in many forms, 
notably in a beautifully printed and illustrated adaptation 
(1898) in modern French by Gaston Paris. 'Fhc romance had a 
great vogue in England through the translation (r. 1540) of John 
Bourchier, Lord Berners, as Huon of Burdeuxe. The tale was 
dramatized and produced in Paris by the Confrerie de la Passion 
in 1557, and in Philip Henslowe's diary there is a note of a 
performance of a play, Heivcn of Burdochc, on the 28th of 
December 1593. For the literary fortune of the fairy part of the 
romance see Oberon. 

The Chanson de gestc of Huon de Bordeaux was edited by MM F. 
Guessard and C. Grandmaison for the Anciens podies ds la France in 
i860; Lord Bemers's translation was edited for the K.E.T.S. by 
S. L. Lee in 1883- 1885. Set? aLsoI.. Gautier, l.es Fpophs fran^aises 
(2nd ed. vol. iii. pp. 719 -773) ; A. Graf, I cowplcmenti della Chanson 
de Huon de Bordeaux (Halle, 1878) ; " F.sclanuonde, by Max 

Schwcigel, iu.Jns/?'. w. AbhandL . . . dvr roman, phil. (Marburg, 1889) ; 
C. Voretzsch, TZpische Studicn (vol. i., Halle, 1900) ; Hist. lilt, de la 
France (vol. xxvi., 1873). 

HUON PINE, botanical name Dacrydium Franklinii, the most 
valuable timber tree of Tasmania, a member of the order Coni- 
ferac (see Gymnospkrms). It is a fine tree of pyramidal outline 
80 to 100 ft. high, and 10 to 20 ft. in girth at the base, with 
slender pendulous much-divided branchlcts densely covered 
with the minute scale-like sharply-keeled bright green leaves. 
It occurs in swampy localities from thv upper Huon river to ]\irt 
Davey and Macquarie llarliour, but is less abundant than 
formerly owing to the demand for its timber, esjjecially for 
.ship- and boat-building. The wood is dose-grained and ciisily 
worked. 

HU-PEH, a central province of ('hina, bounded N. by ITo-nan, 
E. by Ngan-hni, S. by Hu-nan, and W. l:)y Shen-si and Szcdnien. 
it has an area of 70,450 S(j. m. and contains a population of 
34,000,000. Han-kow, Ich'ang and Shasi arc the three open 
ports of the province, besides which it contaitis ten other pre- 
fectural cities. The greater part of the ])rovince forms a plain, 
and its most noticeable feature is the Han river, which runs in a 
south-easterly direction across the province from its north- 
westerly corner to its junction with the Yangtsze Xiang at Han- 
kow. The products of the Han valley arc exclusively agri- 
cultural, consisting of cotton, wheat, rape setid, tobacco and 
various kinds of beans. Vegetable tallow is also exported in 
large quantities from this part of Hu-peh. Gold is found in the 
Han, but not in sufficient quantities to make working it more 
than barely remunerative. It is washed every winter from 
banks of coarse gravel, a little above l-ch'cng Hien, on which it 
is deposited by the river. Every winter the supply is exhausted 
by the washers, and €:very' summer it is renewed by the river. 
Baron von Richthofen reckoned that the digger earned from 
50 to 150 cash (i.c. about i.Jd. to 4 Id.) a day. Only one waggon 
roiid leads northwards from Hu-pch, and that is to Nan-yang Fu 
in Tlo-nan, where it forks, one branch going to Peking by way of 
K'ai-feng Fu, and the other into Shan-si by Ifo-nan Fu. 

HUPPELD, HERMANN (1796 1866), German Orientalist and 
Biblical commentator, was born on the 3rst of March 1796 at 
Marburg, where be studied philosophy and theology from 1813 
to 1817 ; in 1819 lie beciune a teacher in the gymnasium at 
Hanau, but in 1S22 resigned that appointment. After studying 
for some time at Halle, he in 1824 settled as Privaldocenl in 
philosophy at that university, and in the following year was 
appointed extraordinary professor of thcolo^ at Marburg. 
There he received the ordinary professorships of Oriental 
languages and of theology in 1827 and 1830 respectively ; 
thirteen vears later he removed as .succe.ssor of Wilhelm Cicsenius 
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(1786-1842) to Halle. In 1865 he was accused by some theo- 
logians of the Hengstenberg school of heretical doctrines. From 
this charge^ however, he successfully cleared himself, the entire 
theological faculty, including Julius Muller (1801-1878) and 
August Tholuck (1799-1877), bearing testimony to his sufficient 
orthodoxy. He died at Halle on the 24th of April 1866. 

His earliest works in the department of Semitic philology {Exerci- 
tcUtones Aethiopicae, 1S25, and De emendanda raitone lexicographiae 
Sefniticae, 1827) were followed by the first part (1841), mainly 
historical and critical, of an AusfUhrliche Hebrdische Gfammaiiky 
which he did not live to complete, and by a treatise on the early 
history of Hebrew grammar among the Jews {De vei grammaticae 
apud Judaeos initiis antiquissimuque scriptoribus, Halle, 1846). His 
principal contribution to Biblical literature, tlie oxcgetical and 
critical Obersetzung und Auslegung der Psedmefiy began to appear in 
1855, and was completed in i86r (2nd ed. bv E. Riehm, 1867-1871, 
3rd ed. 1888). Other writings are Vher 6 egf iff und Methode det 
sogenannten biblischen Einlcitung (Marburg, 1844) ; De primitiva et 
vera /estorum apud Hebraeos ratione (Halle, 1851-1864) ; Die Quellen 
der Genesis von neuem untersucht (Berlin, 1853) ; Die heuiiga thco~ 
sophische oder mythologische Theologie mid Schriftcrkldrung (1861). 

See E. Riehm, Hermann Hupfeld (Halle, 1867) ; W. Kay, Crists 
Hupeldiana (1865) ; and the article by A. Kamphauson in Band 
viii. of Herzog^Huuck’s Realencyklopddie (1900). 

HURD, RICHARD (1720-1808), English divine and writer, 
bishop of Worcester, was born at Congreve, in the parish of 
Penkridge, Staffordshire, where his father was a farmer, on the 
13th of January 1720. He was educated at the grammar- 
school of Brewood and at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He 
took his B.A. degree in 1739, and in 1742 he proceeded M.A. and 
became a fellow of his college. In the same year he was ordained 
deacon, and given cliarge of the parish of Reymerston, Norfolk, 
but he returned to Cambridge early in 1743. He was ordained 
prie.st in 1744. In 1748 he published some Remarks on an 
Enquiry into the Rejection of Christian Miracles by the Heathens 
(1746), by William Weston, a fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. He prepared editions, which won the praise of 
Edward Gibbon,^ of the Ars poeiica and Epistola ad Pisones 
(1749), and the Epistola ad Augustum (1751) of Horace. A com- 
pliment in the preface to the edition of 1 749 was the starting-point 
of a lasting friendship with William Warburton, through whose 
influence he was appointed one of the preachers at Whitehall 
in 1750. In 1765 he was appointed preacher of Lincoln's Inn, 
and in 1767 he became archdeacon of Gloucester. In 1768 he 
proceeded D.D. at Cambridge, and delivered at Lincoln’s Inn the 
first Warburton lectures, which were published later (1772) as 
An Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies concerning the 
Christian Church, He became bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
in 1774, and two years later was selected to be tutor to the prince 
of Wales and the duke of York. In 1781 he was translated to the 
sec of Worcester. He lived chiefly at Hartlebiiry Castle, where he 
built a fine library, to which he transferred Alexander Pope’s and 
Warburton’s books, purchased on the latter’s death. He was 
extremely popular at court, and in 1783, on the death of Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis, the king pressed him to accept the primacy, 
but Hurd, who was known, says Madame d’Arblay, as “ U'he 
Beauty of Holiness,” declined it as a charge not suited to his 
temper and talents, and much too heavy for him to sustain. 
He died, unmarried, on the 28th of May 1808. 

Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance (1 762) retain a certain 
interest for their importance in the history of the romantic 
movement, which they did something to stimulate. They were 
written in continuation of a dialogue on the age of Queen 
Elizabeth included in* his Moral and Political Dialogues (1759). 
Two later dialogues On the Uses of Foreign Travel were printed in 
1763. Hurd wrote two acrimonious defences of Warburton : 
On the Delicacy of Friendship (1755), in answer to Dr. J. Jortin ; 
and a Letter (1764) to Dr Thomas Leland, who had criticized 
Warburton’s Doctrine of Grace, He edited the Works of William 
Warburton, the Select Works (1772) of Abraham Cowley, and 
left materials for an edition (6 vols., 1811) of Addison. His 
own works appeared in a collected edition in 8 vols. in 

i8ii. 

^ Examination of Dr Hurd's Commentary on Horace's Epistle.s " 
(Misc, Works, ed. John, Lord Sheffield, X837, pp. 403-427). 


The chief sources for Bishop Hurd’s biography are '* Dates of some 
occurrences in the life of the author written by himself and pre- 
fixed to vol. i. of his works (1811) ; ' Memoirs of Dr Hurd " in the 
Ecclesiastical and University , , . Register (1809), pp. 399*452 J 
John Nichols, Literary anecdotes, vol. vi. (1812), pp. 468-612 ; Francis 
Kilvert, Memoirs 0/ , , , Richard Hurd (i860), giving selections 
from Hurd's commonplace book, some corresipondence, and extracts 
from contemporary accounts of the bishop. A review of this work, 
entitled " Bishop Hurd and his Contem^raries," appeared in the 
North British Review, voi. xxxiv. (1861), pp. 375-398. 

HURDLE ( 0 . Eng. hyrdel, cognate with such Teutonic forms 
as Ger. Hiirde, Dutch horde, Eng. “ hoarding ” ; in pre-Teutonic 
languages the word appears in Gr. KvprU, wickerwork, Kvpn), 
Lat. cratis, basket, cf. “ crate,” “ grate ”), a movable tem- 
porary fence, formed of a framework of light timber, wattled 
with smaller pieces of hazel, willow or other pliable wood, or 
constnicted on the plan of a light five-barred field gate, filled 
in with brushwood. Similar movable frames can be made of 
iron, wire or other material. A construction of the same type 
is used in military engineering and fortification as a foundation 
for a temporary roadway across boggy ground or as a backing 
for earthworks. 

HURDLE RACING, running races over short distances, at 
intervals in which a numlier of hurdles, or feni'e-likc obstacles, 
must l)c jumped. This has always been a favourite branch of 
track athlet ics, the usual distances being 120 yds., 220 yds. and 
440 yds. The 120 yds. hurdle race is run over ten hurdles 
3 ft. 6 in. liigh and 10 yds. apart, with a space of 15 yds. from 
the start to the first hurdle and a like distance from the last 
hurdle to the finish. In Great Britain the hurdles arc fixed 
and the race is run on grass ; in America the hurdles, although 
of the same height, are not fixed, and the races are run on the 
cinder track. The “ low hurdle race ” of 220 yds. is run over 
ten hurdles 2 ft. 6 in. high and 20 yds. apart, with like distances 
between the start and the first hurdle and between the last 
hurdle and the finish. The record time for the 120 )'ds. race 
on grass is 15 J secs., and on cinders 15J, secs., both of 
which were performed by A. C. Kraenzlein, who also holds the 
record for the 220 yds. low hurdle race, 23!} secs. For 440 yds. 
over hurdles the record time is 57 J secs., by T. M. Donovan, 
and by J. B. Densham at Kennington Oval in 1907. 

HURDY-GURDY (Fr. vielle a manivelle, symphonie or chyfonie 
d roue ; Ger. Bauernleier, Deutscheleier , Beitlerleier, Radleier ; 
Ital. lira tedesca, lira ruslica, lira pagana), now loosely used as 
a .synonym for any grinding organ, but strictly a medieval 
drone instrument with strings set in vibration by the friction 
of a wheel, being a development of the organistrum {q.v.) reduced 
in size so that it could be conveniently played by one person 
instead of two. It consisted of a box or sound chest, sometimes 
rectangular, but more generally having the outline of the guitar ; 
inside it had a wheel, covered with leather and rosined, and worked 
by means of a crank at the tail end of the instrument. On the 
fingerboard were placed movable frets or keys, whic^h, on being 
depressed, stopped the strings, at points corresponding to the 
diatonic intervals of the .scale. At first there were 4 strings, 
later 6. In the organistrum three strings, acted on .simultane- 
ously by the keys, produced the rude harmony known a.s organum. 
When this passed out of favour, superseded by the first beginnings 
of polyphony over a pedal bass, the organistrum gave place to 
the hurdy-gurdy. Instead of acting on all the strings, the keys 
now affected the first string only, or “ chanterelle,” though in 
some cases certain keys, made longer, also reached the third 
string or “ trompette ” ; the result was that a diat( nic melody 
could be played on the chanterelles. The other open strings 
always sounded simultaneously as long as the wheel was turned, 
like drones on the bag-pipe. 

The hurdy-gurdy originated in France at the time when the 
Paris School or Old French School was laying the foundations of 
counterpoint and polyphony. During the*i3th and 14th centuries 
it was known by the name of Symphonia or Chyfonie, and in 
Germany Lira or Leyer, Its popularity remained undiminished 
in France until late in the i8th centur>\ Although the hurdy- 
gurdy never obtained recognition among .serious musician.s in 
Germany, the idea embodied in the mechanism stimulated 
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ingfenuity, the result being such musical curiosities as the Geigen- i 
wefk or Geigen-Clauicymbel of Hans Hayden of Nuremberg / 
(r. 1600), a terpsichord in which the strings, instead of being 
plucked by quills, were set in vibration by {riction oi one oi the \ 
little steel wheels, covered with parchment and well rosined, ^ 
which were kept rotating by means of a large wheel and a series of 
cylinders worked by treadles. Other instruments of similar type 
were the Bogenclavier invented by Joh. Hohlfeld of Berlin in 
1751 and the Bogenfliigel by C. A. Meyer of Gorlitz in 1794. In 
Adam Walker's Celestina (1772) the friction was provided by a 
running band instead of a bow. (K. S.) 

HURISTONE, FREDERICK YEATES (1800-1869), English 
painter, was bom in London, his father being a proprietor of tlie 
Morning Chronicle, His grand-uncle, Richard Hurlstone, had 
been a well-known portrait-painter a generation earlier. F. Y. 
Hurlstone studied under Sir W. Beechey, Sir T. Lawrence and 
B. R. Hay don, and in 1820 became a student at the Royal 
Academy, where he soon began to exhibit. In 1823 he won the 
Academy’s gold medal for historical painting. In 1831 he was 
elected to the Society of British Artists, of whidi in 1835 he 
became president ; it was to their exhibitions that he sent most 
of his pictures, as he became a pronounced critic of the manage- 
ment of the Academy. He died in London on the loth of June 
1869. His historical paintings and portraits were very numerous. 
Some of the most representative are “ A Venetian Page ” (1824), 

“ The Enchantress Armida ” (1831), “ Eros ” (1836), “ Prisoner 
of Chilloii ” (1837), “ Girl of Sorrento ’’ (1847), “ Boabdil ” 
(1854), and his portrait of the 7th earl of Cavan (1833). 

HURON (a French term, from hiiriy bristled, early used as 
an expression of contempt, signifying “ lout ”), a nickname given 
by the Frencli when first in (Canada to certain Indian tribes 
of Iroquoian stock, occupying a territory, wliich similarly was 
called Huronia, in Ontario, and constituting a confederation called 
in their own tongue Wondat islanders ”), which was corrupted 
by the English into Yendat, Guyandotte and then Wyandot. 
The name persists for the small section of Hurons of Lorettc,” 
in Quebec, but the remnant of the old Huron Confederacy which 
after its dispersal in the 17th century settled in Ohio and was 
afterwards removed to Oklahoma is generally called Wyandot. 
For their history see W^yandot, and Indians, North American 
(under “ Indian Wars " ; Algonkian and Iroqtioian). 

See Handbook 0/ American Indians (Washington, 1907), s.v. 

Huron.” 

HURON, the second largest of the Great Lakes of North 
America, including Georgian Bay and the chanmd north of 
Manitoulin Iskind, which are always associated with it. It 
lies between the parallels of 43® and 46*^ 20' N. and between 
the meridians of 80” and 84*^ W., and is hounded W. by the 
state of Michigan, and N. and E. by the province of Ontario, 
Georgian Bay and Nortli Channel being wholly within Canadian 
territory. The main portion of the lake is 235 m. long from 
the Strait of Mackinac to St. Clair river, and 9<S m. wide on the 
45th parallel of latitude. Georgian Bay is 125 m. long, with 
a greatest width of 60 m., while North (luinnel is 120 m. long, 
with an extreme w'idth of 16 m., the whole lake having an area 
of 23,200 sq. m. The surface is 581 ft. al)ove the sea. The 
main lake reaches a depth of 802 ft. ; Georgian bay shows 
depths, especially near its west shore, of over 300 ft.; North 
Channel has depths of 1 80 ft. Lake Huron is 20 ft. lower than 
Lake Superior, whose waters it receives at its northern extremity 
through St. Mary river, is on the same level as Lake Michigan, 
which connects with its north-west extremity through the 
Strait of Mackinac, and is nearly 9 ft. higher than Lake 
Erie, into which it discharges at its south extremity through 
St Clair river. 

On the mainland, the north and east shores are of gneisses and 
granites of archaean age, with a broken and hilly surface rising in 
places to 600 ft. above the lake and giving a profusion of islands 
following the whole shore line from the river St M.ary to Waubau- 
shenc at the extreme e-ast end of Georgian bay. Manitoulin Island 
and the Saugeen Peninsula are com])aratively flat and underlaid by 
a level bed of Trenton limestone. The southern shores skirting the j 
peninsula of Micliigan, are flat. The rock formations arc of sand- j 


stone and limestone, while the forests are either a tangled growth of 
pine and spruce or a scattered growth of small trees on a sandy soil. 
This shore is indented by Thunder bay, 78 sq. m. in area, and 
Saginaw bay, 50 m. deep and 26 in. wide across its mouth. 

The chief tributaries of the lake on the U .S. side are Thunder hay 
river, Au Sable river and Saginaw river. On the Canadian aide are 
I Serpent river, Spanish river, French river, draining Lake Nipiasing, 
Muskoka river, Severn river, draining lake Simcoe, and Noltawasaga 
nver, aU emptying into Georgian bay and North Channel, 

• Saugeen and Maitland rivers, flowing into the main lake. These have 
been or are largely used in connexion with pine Inmbering operations. 
They, with smaller streams, drain a basin of 75,300 sq. m. 

There is a slight current in Lake Huron skirting the west shore 
from inlet to outlet. At the south end it turns and pusses up 
the cast coast. There is also a return current south of Manitoulin 
Island and a current, sometimes attaining a strength of half a 
knot, passes into Georgian bay through the main entrance. Ice 
and navigation conditions and yearly levels are similar to tho.se 
on the other Great Lakes (g.v,). 

Practically all the United States traffic is confined to vessels 
passing through the main lake between l.akes Superior and 
Michigan and Lake Erie, but on the Canadian side arc several 
railway termini which receive grain mostly from Lake Superior, 
and deliver mixed freight to ports on that lake. The chief of 
these are Parry Sound, Midland, Victoria Harbour, Collingwood, 
Owen Sound, Southampton, Kincardine, Goderich and Sarnia, 
at the outlet of the lake. The construction of a ship canal to 
connect Georgitin bay with Montreal by way of French river, 
Lake Nipissing and ()ttawa river began in 1910. A river and 
lake route with connecting canals, in all about 440 m. lf)ng, 
will be opened for vessels of 20 ft. draught at a cost e.sli mated 
at £20,000,000, saving some 340 miles in the distance from 
Lake Superior or I^ke Mic higan to the sea. 

There is a large fishing industry in Lake Huron, the Canadian 
catch being valued at over a quarter million dollars per annum. 
Salmon trout {Salvelinus namay cushy Walb.) and whitefish 
(Poregonus clupeiformis, Mitchill) are the most numerous and 
valuable. Amongst the islands on the east shore of Georgian 
bay, which are greatly frequented us a summer resort, black 
bass {micropterus) and maskinonge {hlsox nobiliory Le Sueur) 
are a great attraction to anglers. 

Sec (ieorgian Bay and North Channel IHht, Department of Marine 
and I'isherics (Ottawa, I9f>3) ; Sailing Directions for J.alw Huron, 
Canadian Shore, T^epartiiuinl of M;i.rine and h'isiicrics (Ottaw^a, 
1905) ; Bulletin No. 17, Survey of Northern and North Western I.ake.s, 
United Suites, War Departnient (Wiishiiavlon, 1907) ; Lf.S. Hydro- 
grafjhic Office Publication, No. toSC. Sailing Directions for Lake Huron, 
&c. II.S. Navy De])artnumt (Wasliiiif^loii, 1901). 

HURRICANE, a wind -storm of great force and violence, 
originally as experienced in the West Indies ; it is now used to 
describe similar storms in other regions, except in the East 
IiKlies and the Cliinese seas, where they are generally know'n 
as “ typhoons.” Hurricane is the strongest force of wind in 
the Beaufort .scale. The Caribbean word huracan was introduced 
by the Portuguese, Spani.sh and Dutch explorers of the 15th and 
j6th centuries into many European languages, as in vSpan. 
huracan, Portu. furarao, Ital. itracanc, Fr. ouragan, and in 
.Swed., Ger. and Dutch Jis orkan, or orkaan. A “ hurrir.ane-deck ” 
is an upper deck on a steamer which protects the lower one, 
and incidentally serves as a promenade. 

HURRY (or Urry), SIR JOHN (d. 1650), British .soldier, 
was born in Aberdeenshire, and saw much service as a young 
man in Germany. In 1641 he returned home and became 
Lieut.-Colonel in a Scottish regiment. At the end of the 
same year he was involved in the plot known as the “ Incident.” 
At the outbreak of the (‘ivil War Hurry joined the army of the 
carl of Essex, and was distinguished at Edgehill and Brentford. 
Early in 1643 he deserted to the Royalists, bringing with him 
information on which Rupert acted at once. 7 ’hu.s was brought 
about the action of Chalgrove P^eld, where Hurry again showed 
conspicuous valour ; he was knighted on the same evening. 
In 1644 he was with Rupert at Marston Moor, where with Lucas 
he led the victorious left wing of horse. But a little later, 
thinking the King's cause lost, he again deserted, and eventually 
was sent wicn Baillie against Montrose in the Highlands. His 
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detached operations were conducted with great skilly but his 
attempt to surprise Montrose’s camp at Auldearn ended in 
a complete disaster, partly on account of the accident of the 
men discharging their pieces before starting on the march. 
Soon afterwards he once more joined Charles’s party, and he 
was taken prisoner in the disastrous campaign of Preston (1648). 
Sir John Hurry was Montrose’s Major-General in the l£^t 
desperate attempt of the Scottish Royalists. Taken at Carbb- 
dale, he was beheaded at Edinburgh, May 29th, 1650. A soldier 
of fortune of great bravery, experience and skill, his frequent 
changes of front were due rather to laxity of political principles 
than to any calculated idea of treason. 

HUBST, JOHN FLETCHER (i834'-i903), American Methodist 
Episcopal bishop, was born in Salem, Dorchester county, 
Maryland, on the 17 th of August 1834. He graduated at 
Dickinson College in 1854, and in 1856 went to (^rmany and 
studied at Halle and Heidelberg. From 1858 to 1867 was 
engaged in pastoral work in America, and from 1867 to 1871 he 
taught in Methodist mission institutes in Germany. In 1871-1873 
he was professor of historical theology at Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, of which he was president 
from 1873 1880, when he was made a bishop. He died at 

Bethesda, Maryland, on the 4th of May 1903. Bishop Hurst, 
by his splendid devotion in 1876-1879, recovered the endowment 
of Drew Theological Seminary, lost by the failure in 1876 of 
Daniel Drew, its founder ; and with McC'lintock and Crooks he 
improved the quality of Methodist scholarship. The American 
University (Methodist Episcopal) at Washington, D.C., for 
postgraduate work was the outcome of his projects, and he 
was its chancellor from 1891 to his death. 


He published A History of Rationalism (x866) ; HagenbaeWs 
Church History of the EighteerUh and Nineteenth Centuries (2 vols., 
1869) ; von Oosterzee's John's Gospel : Apologetical Lectures (1869) ; 
Lange's Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (i8()9) ; Martyrs 
to the Tract Cause : A Contribution to the History of the Reformation 
(1872), a tran^tion and revision of Thelemann's Martyrer der 
Traktatsache (1864) ; Outlines of Bible History (1873) ; Outlines of 
Church History (1874) ; Life and Literature in the Fatherland (1875), 
brilliant sketches of Germany ; a brief pamplUet, Our Theological 
Century (1877) ; Bibliotheca Theologica (1883), a compilation by his 
students, revised by G. W. Gillmore in 1895 under the title Literature 
of Theology ; Indika : the Country and People of India and Ceylon 
(1891), the outgrowth of his travels in 188^-1885 when he held the 
conferences of India ; and several churen histories (Chautauqua 
text-books) published together as A Short History of the Christian 
Church (1893). 

HUBSTMONCEAUX (also Herstmonceux), a village in the 
Eastbourne parliamenta^ division of Sussex, England, 9 m. N.E. 
of Eastbourne. Pop. (1901) 1429. The village takes its name 
from Waleran de Monceux, lord of the manor after the Conquest, 
but the castle, for the picturesque ruins of which the village 
is famou.s, was built in the reign of Henry VI. by Sir Roger de 
Fiennes. It is moated, and is a fine specimen of T5th-century 
brickwork, the buildings covering an almost square quadrangle 
measuring about 70 yds. in the side. Towers flank the comers, 
and there is a beautiful turreted entrance gate, but only the 
foundations of most of the buildings ranged round the inner 
courts are to be traced. The church of All Saints is in the main 
Early English, and contains interesting monuments to members 
of the Fiennes family and others. In the churchyard is the 
tomb of Archdeacon Julius Charles Hare, the theologian (1855). 
Much material from the castle was used in the erection of 
Hurstmonceaux Place, a mansion of the i8th century. 
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